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PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION 


AT  a  time  when  the  systematic  study  of  English  history  is  every  day  attract- 
ing the  interest  of  an  ever- widening  circle  of  readers,  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  there  should  be  no  convenient  handbook  to  the  whole  subject. 
The  present  publication  is  an  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  supplied  by  a  work  which  is  intended  to  be  useful  rather  than  exhaustive. 
It  is  scarcely  jiossible  that  everything  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  subject 
so  vast  and  so  ill-defined  as  the  history  of  a  great  people  and  a  great  empire 
could  be  included  within  the  compass  of  eleven  hundred  moderate-sized  pages. 
The  compilers  of  a  concise  historical  dictionary  must  be  content  to  make  a 
■election  from  the  materials  at  their  command.  The  present  work  is  not  an 
encyclopaedia,  and  the  editors  are  aware  that  many  things  are  omitted  from  it 
which  might  have  been  included,  had  its  limits  been  wider,  and  its  aim  more 
ambitious.  But  they  hope  that  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  the  special  student 
of  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  will  find  this  volume  a  convenient  auxiliary 
to  his  studies ;  and  they  are  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate  that  it  will  fill  a  gap 
on  his  bookshelves  not  at  present  occupied  by  any  single  book  of  reference. 
Dictionaries  of  biography  already  exist  in  abundance ;  handbooks  of  dates  and 
chronology  are  common  and  familiar  things ;  manuals  of  English  history, 
political  and  constitutional,  of  all  sizes  and  all  degrees  of  merit,  are  at  the  easy 
command  of  the  reading  public  ;  and  it  is  possible,  by  diligent  search,  to  discover 
works  on  English  bibliography,  and  even  on  the  bibliography  of  English  history. 
But  if  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil,  a  great  many  books  are  assuredly  a  greater. 
The  most  earnest  student  cannot  be  expected  to  read  his  history  with  a  dozen 
manuals  and  works  of  reference  at  his  elbow,  in  case  he  should  be  in  doubt  as 
to  a  fact,  or  should  require  to  verify  a  date,  to  gain  some  information  on  a 
constitutional  point,  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  sequence  of  event*  at  one  of  the 
epochs  of  our  annals,  or  to  find  out  the  authorities  for  a  particular  period. 
To  produce  a  book  which  should  give,  as  concisely  as  possible,  just  the  informa- 
tion, biographical,  bibliographical,  chronological,  and  constitutional,  that  the 
reader  of  English  history  is  likely  to  want,  is  what  is  here  attempted. 

In  deciding  what  should  or  should  not  find  a  place  in  these  pages,  the  Editors 
have  tried  to  keep  in  view  the  probable  needs  of  modern  readers.  Practical  con- 
venience has  guided  them  in  the  somewhat  arbitrary  selection  they  have  been 
compiled  to  make ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  end  they  have  not  hesitated  to  make 
some  slight  changes  of  plan  which  suggested  themselves  in  the  course  of  the 
work.  In  the  biographical  department  names  of  purely  personal  and  literary 
interest  have  been  omitted,  and  the  biographies  have  been  written  throughout 
from  the  historical  standpoint  No  attempt  is  made  to  supplant  other  Diction- 
aries devoted  solely  to  biography ;  but  the  reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  find  sufficient 
information  alwut  every  prominent  personage  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  histo- 
rical studies,  while  the  references  to  authorities  which  accompany  all  the  more 
important  articles  will  show  him  where  to  go  if  he  desires  to  pursue  his  inquiries 
farther.  In  the  older  "  Help  to  English  History,"  such  as  that  of  Hey lin,  space 
equal  to  the  whole  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  genealogies  and  to  the  lists  of 
the  holders  of  public  offices  and  dignities.    In  the  present  volume  relatively 
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little  space  is  given  to  these  subjects.  The  genealogies  of  the  great  families  and 
the  order  of  official  succession  are  very  fully  worked  out  in  many  well-known 
and  easily  accessible  works.  A  modern  student  is  likely  to  have  more  occasion 
for  the  accounts  of  the  growth  of  English  institutions,  and  for  the  summaries 
of  great  ej)ochs  in  our  history,  aud  of  the  relations  of  the  country  with  foreign 
powers,  which  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  these  pages.  In  these  instances 
it  is  hoped  also  that  the  bibliographical  notes,  supplemented  by  the  special  article 
on  Authorities  on  English  History  (page  105),  will  be  found  of  considerable 
value,  even  by  those  who  can  lay  claim  to  some  historical  scholarship. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say  that  though  "  English  "  on  the  title-page  of 
this  work  is  to  be  understood  in  its  widest  and  least  exact  sense  :  and  though  the 
doings  of  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  Irishmen,  and  Welshmen  at  all  places  and 
periods  noatri  est  farrago  libelti,  yet  that  very  much  more  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  history  of  England  than  to  that  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the 
Colonies.  Selection  being  inevitable  if  the  book  were  not  to  sacrifice  its  chief 
recommendation,  that  of  practical  utility,  it  is  felt  that  the  rule  adopted,  though 
illogical,  is  the  one  likely  to  promote  the  greatest  convenience  of  the  greatest 
number  of  readers.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  bring  the  book  down  to  our 
own  day ;  but  very  recent  events  have  been  treated  more  briefly  than  those  of 
more  remote  jjcriods,  and  only  those  living  and  recently  deceased  statesmen  have 
been  included,  concerning  whom  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  their 
names  have  a  right  to  appear  in  a  Dictionary  of  English  History.  For  obvious 
reasons  no  articles  on  living  historians  have  been  given,  though  it  is  hoped  that 
full  justice  is  done  to  their  works  in  the  bibliographical  notes. 

To  save  space,  and  to  secure  somewhat  more  adequate  treatment,  it  has  often 
been  thought  better  to  group  the  various  divisions  of  a  large  subject  into  one 
article,  rather  than  to  discuss  them  separately  in  a  number  of  short  ones.  Here, 
again,  the  rule  followed  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  But  a  reference  to  the  Index 
will  generally  show  the  reader  where  to  look  in  ease  he  does  not  hnJ  the  title  he 
is  in  search  of  in  its  proper  place. 

Such  merits  as  this  volume  may  be  found  to  possess  are  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  able  staff  of  contributors  who  have  given  it  their  invaluable  aid. 
To  all  of  them  the  Editors  have  to  render  their  grateful  thanks.  For  many 
useful  suggestions  and  much  kindly  interest  displayed  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  they  have  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Dr.  Mandell  Creighton ; 
Professor  Rowley,  University  College,  Bristol;  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Smith,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders,  M.  A.  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A.  ; 
and  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer,  B.A.  Their  special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Tout, 
M.A.,  whose  assistance  throughout  has  been  of  the  greatest  value,  and  who  has 
constantly  and  most  kindly  placed  the  benefits  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
modern  history  at  the  service  of  the  Editors. 


MAGNA  CARTA 


Translation  of  the  Great  Charter  of  King  John,  granted  June  15th, 
a.d.  1215,  in  the  seventeenth  Year  of  his  Reign, 


JOHN,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Aquitaine,  and  earl  of  Anjou,  to  all  bis  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  earls,  barons,  justiciaries,  foresters,  sherifls,  commanders,  officer?,  and  to 
all  his  kul ill's  and  faithful  subjects,  wisfteth  health.  Know  ye,  that  we,  from  our 
regard  to  God,  and  for  the  salvation  of  our  own  soul,  and  of  the  souls  of  our 
ancestors,  and  of  our  heirs,  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  exaltation  of  holy 
church  and  amendment  of  our  kingdom,  by  the  advice  of  our  venerable  fathers, 
Stephen  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of  all  England,  and  cardinal  of  the 
holy  Roman  church,  Henry  archbishop  of  Dublin,  William  of  London,  Peter  of 
Winchester,  Joceline  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury,  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  Walter  of 
Worcester,  William  of  Coventry,  Benedict  of  Rochester,  bishops,  master  Pan- 
dulph,  the  pope's  sub-deacon  and  familiar,  brother  Eymeric  master  of  the  knights- 
templars  in  England,  and  of  these  noble  persons,  William  Marischal  earl  of 
Pembroke,  William  earl  of  Salisbury,  William  earl  of  Warren,  William  earl  of 
Arundel,  Allan  of  Galloway  constable  of  Scotland,  Wariu  Fitz-Gerald,  Peter 
Fitz-Herbert,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  steward  of  Poitou,  Hugh  de  Nevil,  Matthew 
Fitz- Herbert,  Thomas  Basset,  Allan  Basset,  Philip  de  Albany,  Robert  de  Roppel, 
John  Marischal,  John  Fitz- Hugh,  and  of  others  of  our  liegemen,  have  granted  to 
God,  and  by  this  our  present  charter,  have  confirmed,  for  us,  and  our  heirs  for 
ever :— First,  That  the  English  church  shall  be  free,  and  shall  have  her  whole 
rights,  and  her  liberties  unhurt;  and  I  will  this  to  be  observed  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  appeal-  from  thence,  that  the  freedom  of  elections,  which  was  reputed 
most  necessary  to  the  English  church,  which  we  granted,  and  by  our  charter 
confirmed,  and  obtained  the  coniirmation  of  it  from  pope  Innocent  111.  before 
the  rupture  between  us  and  our  barons,  was  of  our  own  free  wilL  Which 
charter  we  shall  observe ;  and  we  will  it  to  be  observed,  with  good  faith,  by  our 

heirs  for  ever.  We  have  also  granted  to  all  the  freemen  of  our  kingdom,  for 

us  and  our  heirs  for  ever,  all  the  underwritten  liberties,  to  be  enjoyed  and  held 

by  them  and  their  heirs,  of  us  and  our  heirs.  If  any  of  our  earls  or  barons, 

or  others  who  hold  of  us  in  chief  by  military  service,  shall  die,  and  at  his  death 
his  heir  shall  be  of  full  age,  and  shall  owe  a  relief,  he  shall  have  his  inheritance 
for  the  ancient  relief,  viz.  the  heir  or  heirs  of  an  earl,  a  whole  earl's  barony,  for 
one  hundred  pounds  ;  the  heir  or  heirs  of  a  baron,  a  whole  barony  for  one 
hundred  pounds  * ;  the  heir  or  heirs  of  a  knight,  a  whole  knight's  fee,  for  one 

•  This  is  marks  in  Matthew  Pari*,  which  is  probably  the  right  reading.    M.  Paris,  p.  178,  coL  L 
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hundred  shillings  at  most ;  and  be  who  owes  less,  shall  give  less,  according  to 

the  ancient  custom  of  fees.  But  if  the  heir  of  any  such  be  under  age,  and  in 

wardship,  when  he  comes  to  age  he  shall  have  his  inheritance  without  relief  and 

without  fine.  The  warden  of  an  heir  who  is  under  age,  shall  not  take  of  the 

lands  of  the  heir  any  but  reasonable  issues,  and  reasonable  customs,  and  reason- 
able services,  and  that  without  destruction  and  waste  of  the  men  or  goods  :  and 
if  we  commit  the  custody  of  any  such  lands  to  a  sheriff,  or  to  any  other  person 
who  is  bound  to  answer  to  us  for  the  issues  of  them,  and  he  shall  make  destruc- 
tion or  waste  upon  the  ward-lands,  we  will  recover  damages  from  him,  and  the 
lands  shall  be  committed  to  two  legal  and  discreet  men  of  that  fee,  who  shall 
answer  for  the  issues  to  us,  or  to  him  to  whom  we  have  assigned  them  :  and  if  we 
granted  or  sold  to  any  one  the  custody  of  any  such  lands,  and  he  shall  make  de- 
struction or  waste,  he  shall  lose  the  custody;  and  it  shall  be  committed  to  two 
legal  and  discreet  men  of  that  fee,  who  shall  answer  to  us,  in  like  manner  as  was 

said  before.  Besides,  the  warden,  as  long  as  he  hath  the  custody  of  the  lands, 

shall  keep  in  order  the  houses,  parks,  warrens,  ponds,  mills,  and  other  things 
belonging  to  them,  out  of  their  issues  ;  and  shall  deliver  to  the  heir,  when  he  is 
at  age,  his  whole  estate  provided  with  ploughs  and  other  implements  of  husbandry, 
according  to  what  the  season  requires,  and  the  profits  of  the  lands  can  reasonably 

afford.  Heirs  shall  be  married  without  disparagement,  and  so  that,  before  the 

marriage  is  contracted,  it  shall  be  notified  to  the  relations  of  the  heir  by  con- 
sanguinity. A  widow,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  shall  immediately,  and 

without  difficulty,  have  her  marriage  goods  and  her  inheritance  ;  nor  shall  she 
give  any  thing  for  her  dower,  or  her  marriage  goods,  or  her  inheritance,  which 
her  husband  and  she  held  on  the  day  of  his  death.  And  she  may  remain  in  her 
husband's  house  forty  days  after  his  death,  within  which  time  her  dower  shall  be 
assigned.  No  widow  shall  be  compelled  to  marry  herself  while  she  chuses  to 
live  without  a  husband,  but  so,  that  she  shall  give  security  that  she  will  not 
marry  herself,  without  our  consent,  if  she  holds  of  us,  or  without  the  consent  of 

the  lord  of  whom  she  holds,  if  she  holds  of  another.  Neither  we  nor  our 

bailiffs  shall  seize  any  land  or  rents  for  any  debt,  while  the  chattels  of  the  debtor 
are  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  nor  shall  the  sureties  of  the  debtor  bo 
distrained,  while  the  principal  debtor  is  able  to  pay  the  debt :  and  if  the  prin- 
cipal debtor  fail  in  payment  of  the  debt,  not  having  wherewith  to  pay,  the 
sureties  shall  answer  for  the  debt;  and  if  they  please,  they  shall  have  the 
lands  and  rents  of  the  debtor,  until  satisfaction  be  made  to  them  for  the  debt 
which  they  had  before  paid  for  him,  unless  the  principal  debtor  can  show  that  ho 
is  discharged  from  it  by  the  said  sureties.  If  any  one  hath  borrowed  any- 
thing from  the  Jews,  more  or  less,  and  dies  before  that  debt  is  paid,  the  debt 
shall  pay  no  interest  as  long  as  the  heir  shall  be  under  age,  of  whomsoever  he 
holds ;  and  if  that  debt  shall  fall  into  our  hands,  we  will  not  take  any  thing, 

except  the  chattels  contained  in  the  bond.  And  if  any  one  dies  indebted  to 

the  Jews,  his  wife  shall  have  her  dower,  and  shall  pay  nothing  of  that  debt  ; 
and  if  children  of  the  defunct  remain  who  are  under  age,  necessaries  shall  be 
provided  for  them,  according  to  the  tenement  which  belonged  to  the  defunct ; 
and  out  of  the  surplus  the  debt  shall  be  paid,  saving  the  rights  of  the  lords  of 
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vKom  the  land*  are  held.    The  same  rules  shall  be  observed  with  respect  to 

debts  owing  to  others  than  Jews.  No  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  imposed,  except 

by  the  common  council  of  our  kingdom,  but  for  redeeming  our  body, — for  making 
our  eldest  son  a  knight,  and  for  once  marrying  our  eldest  daughter ;  and  for 
these  only  a  reasonable  aid  shall  be  demanded.    This  extends  to  the  aids  of  the 

city  of  London.  And  the  city  of  London  shall  have  all  its  ancient  liberties, 

and  its  free  customs,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water.  Besides,  we  will  and  grant, 
that  all  other  cities  and  burghs,  and  towns  and  sea  ports,  shall  have  all  their 

liberties  and  free  customs.  And  to  have  a  common  council  of  the  kingdom, 

to  assess  an  aid,  otherwise  than  in  the  three  foresaid  cases,  or  to  assess  a  scutage, 
we  will  cause  to  be  summoned  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  and  greater  barons, 
personally,  by  our  letters ;  and  besides,  we  will  cause  to  be  summoned  in  general 
by  our  sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  all  those  who  hold  of  us  in  chief,  to  a  certain  day,  at 
the  distance  of  forty  days  at  least,  and  to  a  certain  place  ;  and  in  all  the  letters 
of  summons,  we  will  express  the  cause  of  the  summons;  and  the  summons  being 
thus  made,  the  business  shall  go  on  at  the  day  appointed,  according  to  the  advice 
of  those  who  shall  be  present,  although  all  who  had  been  summoned  have  not 

come.  We  will  not  give  leave  to  any  one,  for  the  future,  to  take  an  aid  of 

his  freemen,  except  for  redeeming  his  own  body,  making  his  eldest  son  a  knight, 

and  marrying  once  his  eldest  daughter  ;  and  that  only  a  reasonable  aid.  Let 

none  be  distrained  to  do  more  service  for  a  knight's  fee,  nor  for  any  other  free 

tenement,  than  what  is  due  from  thence.  Common  pleas  shall  not  follow  our 

court,  but  shall  be  held  in  some  certain  place.  Assizes  upon  the  writs  of 

Novel  desseisin,  Mortdancester  (death  of  the  ancestor),  and  Darrein  presentment 
(last  presentation),  shall  not  be  taken  but  in  their  proper  counties,  and  in  this 
manner. — We,  or  our  chief  justiciary  when  we  are  out  of  the  kingdom,  shall 
•end  two  justiciaries  into  each  county,  four  times  a-year,  who,  with  four  knights 
of  each  county,  chosen  by  the  county,  shall  take  the  foresaid  assizes,  at  a  stated 

time  and  place,  within  the  county.  And  if  the  foresaid  assizes  cannot  be 

taken  on  the  day  of  the  county-court,  let  as  many  knights  and  freeholders,  of 
those  who  were  present  at  the  county-court,  remain  behind,  as  by  them  the  fore- 
said assizes  may  be  taken,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  importance  of  the 

business.  A  freeman  shall  not  be  amerced  for  a  small  offence,  but  only 

according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence ;  and  for  a  great  delinquency,  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  delinquency,  saving  his  conteneraent :  a  merchant  shall  be 
amerced  in  the  same  manner,  saving  his  merchandise,  and  a  villain,  saving  his 
implements  of  husbandry.  If  they  fall  into  our  mercy,  none  of  the  foresaid 
amerciaments  shall  be  assessed,  but  by  the  oath  of  honest  men  of  the  vicinage. 

 Earls  and  barons  shall  not  be  amerced  but  by  their  peers,  and  that  only 

according  to  the  degree  of  their  delinquency.  No  clerk  shall  be  amerced  for 

his  lay-tenement,  but  according  to  the  manner  of  others  as  aforesaid,  and  not 

according  to  the  quantity  of  his  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Neither  a  town  nor  a 

particular  person  shall  be  distrained  to  build  bridges  or  embankments,  except 

those  who  anciently,  and  of  right,  are  bound  to  do  it  No  sheriff,  constable, 

coroner,  or  bailiff  of  ours  shall  hold  pleas  of  our  crown.   All  counties,  hun- 
dreds, wapon tacks,  and  trithings,  shall  be  at  the  ancient  rent,  without  any 
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increment,  except  our  demesne-manors.  If  any  one  holding  of  us  a  lay-fee 

dies,  and  the  sheriff  or  our  bailiff  shall  shew  our  letters-patent  of  our  summons 
for  a  debt  which  the  defunct  owed  to  us,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sheriff  or  our 
bailiff  to  attach  and  register  the  chattels  of  the  defunct  found  on  that  fee,  to  the 
amount  of  that  debt,  at  the  view  of  lawful  men,  so  that  nothing  shall  be  removed 
from  thence  until  our  debt  is  paid  to  us.  The  clear  overplus  shall  be  left  to  the 
executors  to  fulfil  the  last-will  of  the  defunct ;  and  if  nothing  is  owing  to  us  by 
him,  all  the  chattels  shall  fall  to  the  defunct,  saving  to  his  wife  and  children 

their  reasonable  shares.  If  any  freeman  shall  die  intestate,  his  chattels  shall 

be  distributed  by  his  nearest  relations  and  friends,  at  the  view  of  the  church, 

saving  to  every  one  the  debts  which  the  defunct  owed  to  him.  No  constable 

or  bailiff  of  ours  shall  take  the  corn  or  other  goods  of  any  one,  without  instantly 
paying  money  for  them,  unless  he  can  obtain  respite  from  the  free  will  of  the 

seller.  No  constable  (governor  of  a  castle)  shall  distrain  any  knight  to  give 

money  for  castle-guard,  if  he  is  willing  to  perform  it  by  his  own  person,  or  by 
another  good  man  if  he  cannot  perform  it  himself,  for  a  reasonable  cause.  Or  if 
we  have  carried  or  sent  him  into  the  army,  he  shall  be  excused  from  castle-guard, 

according  to  the  space  of  time  he  hath  been  in  the  army  at  our  command.  

No  sheriff  or  bailiff  of  ours,  or  any  other  person,  shall  take  the  horses  or  carts  of 

any  freeman,  to  perform  carriages,  without  the  consent  of  the  said  freeman.  

Neither  we,  nor  our  bailiffs,  shall  take  another  mans  wood,  for  our  castles  or 
other  uses,  without  the  consent  of  him  to  whom  the  wood  belongs.—  -We  will 
not  retain  the  lands  of  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  felony,  above  one  year 

and  one  day,  and  then  they  shall  be  given  up  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  All 

kydells  (weirs)  for  the  future  shall  be  quite  removed  out  of  the  Thames,  the 

Medway,  and  through  all  England,  except  on  the  sea  coast.  The  writ  which  is 

called  Precipe  for  the  future  shall  not  be  granted  to  any  one  concerning  any 

tenement  by  which  a  freeman  may  lose  his  court.  There  shall  be  one  measure 

of  wine  through  all  our  kingdom,  and  one  measure  of  ale,  and  one  measure  of 
corn,  viz.  the  quarter  of  London ;  and  one  breadth  of  dyed-cloth  and  of  russets, 
and  of  halberjects,  viz.  two  ells  within  the  lists.    It  shall  be  the  same  with 

weights  as  with  measures.  Nothing  shall  be  given  or  taken  for  the  future  for 

the  writ  of  inquisition  of  life  or  limb  ;  but  it  shall  be  given  gratis,  and  not  denied. 

 If  any  hold  of  us  by  fee-farm,  or  soccage,  or  burgage,  and  holds  an  estate  of 

another  by  military  service,  we  shall  not  have  the  custody  of  the  heir,  or  of  his 
land,  which  is  of  the  fee  of  another,  on  account  of  that  fee- farm,  or  soccage,  or 
burgage,  unless  the  fee-farm  owes  military  service.  We  shall  not  have  the 
custody  of  the  heir,  or  of  the  land  of  any  one,  which  he  holds  of  another  by 
military  service,  on  account  of  any  petty  sergeantry  which  he  holds  of  us,  by 

giving  us  knives,  arrows,  or  the  like.  No  bailiff,  for  the  future,  shall  put  any 

man  to  his  law,  upon  his  own  simple  affirmation,  without  credible  witnesses  pro- 
duced to  that  purpose.  No  freeman  shall  be  seized,  or  imprisoned,  or  disseised, 

or  outlawed,  or  any  way  destroyed,  nor  will  we  go  upon  him,  nor  will  we  send 
upon  him,  except  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

 To  none  will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we  deny,  to  none  will  we  delay  right  or 

justice,  All  merchants  shall  be  safe  and  secure  in  coming  into  England,  and 
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going  out  of  England,  ami  staying  and  travelling  through  England,  as  well  by 
land  as  by  water,  to  buy  and  to  sell,  without  any  unjust  exactions,  according  to 
ancient  and  right  customs,  except  in  time  of  war,  and  if  they  be  of  a  country  at 
war  against  us.  And  if  such  are  found  in  our  dominions  at  the  beginning  of  a 
war,  they  shall  be  apprehended  without  injury  of  their  bodies  and  goods,  until  it 
be  known  to  us,  or  to  our  chief  justiciary,  how  the  merchants  of  our  country  are 
treated  in  the  country  at  war  against  us ;  and  if  ours  are  safe  there,  the  others 

shall  be  safe  in  our  country.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  any  person,  for  the  future, 

to  go  out  of  our  kingdom,  and  to  return,  safely  and  securely,  by  land  and  by 
water,  saving  his  allegiance,  except  in  time  of  war,  for  some  short  space,  for  the 
common  good  of  the  kingdom,  except  prisoners,  outlaws  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  people  of  the  nation  at  war  against  us,  and  merchants,  who  shall 

be  treated  as  is  said  above.  If  any  one  holdeth  of  any  escheat,  as  of  the 

honour  of  Wallingford,  Nottingham,  Boulogne,  Lancaster,  or  of  other  escheats 
which  are  in  our  hands,  and  shall  die,  his  heir  shall  not  give  any  other  relief,  or 
do  any  other  service  to  us,  than  he  should  have  done  to  the  baron,  if  that  barony 
had  been  in  the  handg  of  the  baron ;  and  wo  will  hold  it  in  the  same  manner 

that  the  baron  held  it.  Men  who  dwell  without  the  forest*  shall  not  come,  for 

the  future,  before  our  justiciaries  of  the  forest,  on  a  common  summons,  unless 
they  be  parties  in  a  plea,  or  sureties  for  some  person  or  persons  who  are  attached 

for  the  forest.  We  will  not  make  men  justiciaries,  constables,  sheriffs,  or 

bailiffs,  unless  they  understand  the  law  of  the  land,  and  are  well  disposed  to 

observe  it.  All  barons  who  have  founded  abbeys,  of  which  they  have  charters 

of  the  kings  of  England,  or  ancient  tenure,  shall  have  the  custody  of  them  when 

they  become  vacant,  as  they  ought  to  have.  All  forests  which  have  been  made 

in  our  time,  shall  be  immediately  disforested ;  and  it  shall  be  so  done  with  water- 
banks  which  have  been  made  in  our  time,  in  defiance.  All  evil  customs  of 

forests  and  warrens,  and  of  foresters  and  warreners,  sheriffs  and  their  officers, 
water-banks  and  their  keepers,  shall  immediately  be  inquired  into  by  twelve 
knight*  of  the  same  county,  upon  oath,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  good  men  of 
the  same  county ;  and  within  forty  days  after  the  inquisition  is  made,  they  shall 
be  quite  destroyed  by  them,  never  to  be  restored  ;  provided  that  this  be  notified 

to  us  before  it  is  done,  or  to  our  justiciary,  if  we  are  not  in  England.  We 

will  immediately  restore  all  hostages  and  charters  which  have  been  delivered  to 

us  by  the  English,  in  security  of  the  peace,  and  of  their  faithful  service.  We 

will  remove  from  their  offices  the  relations  of  Gerard  de  Athyes,  that,  for  the 
future,  they  shall  have  no  office  in  England,  Engelard  de  Cygony,  Andrew,  Peter, 
and  Gyone  de  Chancell,  Gyone  de  Cygony,  Geoffery  de  Martin,  and  his  brothers  ; 
Philip  Mark,  and  his  brothers ;  and  Geoffrey  his  grandson ;  and  all  their  fol- 
io were.  And  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  we  will  remove 

out  of  the  kingdom  all  foreign  knights,  cross-bow-men,  and  stipendiary  soldiers, 

who  have  come  with  horses  and  arms  to  the  molestation  of  the  kingdom.  If 

any  hare  been  disseised  or  dispossessed  by  us,  without  a  legal  verdict  of  their 
peers,  of  their  lands,  castles,  liberties,  or  rights,  we  will  immediately  restore  these 
things  to  them ;  and  if  a  question  shall  arise  on  this  head,  it  shall  be  determined 
by  the  verdict  of  the  twenty-five  barons,  who  shall  be  mentioned  below,  for  the 
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security  of  the  peace.  But  as  to  all  those  things  of  which  any  ono  hath  been 
disseised  or  dispossessed,  without  a  legal  verdict  of  his  peers,  by  king  Henry 
our  father,  or  king  Bit-hard  our  brother,  which  we  have  in  our  hand,  or  others 
hold  with  our  warrants,  we  shall  havo  respite,  until  the  common  term  of  the 
Crusaders,  except  those  concerning  which  a  plea  had  been  moved,  or  an  inquisi- 
tion taken,  by  our  precept,  before  our  taking  the  cross.  But  as  soon  as  we  shall 
return  from  our  expedition,  or  if,  by  chance,  we  shall  not  go  upon  our  expedition, 

we  shall  immediately  do  complete  justice  therein.  But  we  shall  have  the  same 

respite,  and  in  the  same  manner,  concerning  the  justice  to  be  done  about  dis- 
foresting or  continuing  the  forests  which  Henry  our  father,  or  Richard  our 
brother,  had  made  ;  and  about  the  wardship  of  lands  which  are  of  the  fee  of 
some  other  person,  but  the  wardship  of  which  we  have  hitherto  had,  on  account 
of  a  fee  which  some  one  held  of  us  by  military  service ;  and  about  abbeys  which 
had  been  founded  in  the  fee  of  another,  and  not  in  ours,  in  which  abbeys  the 
lord  of  the  fee  hath  claimed  a  right.  And  when  we  shall  have  returned,  or  if 
we  shall  stay  from  our  expedition,  we  shall  immediately  do  complete  justice  in 

all  these  pleas.  No  man  shall  be  apprehended  or  imprisoned  on  tfte  appeal  of 

a  woman,  for  the  death  of  any  other  man  than  her  husband.  All  fines  that 

have  been  made  with  us  unjustly,  or  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  all 
amerciaments  that  have  been  imposed  unjustly,  or  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  shall  be  remitted,  or  disposed  of  by  the  verdict  of  the  twenty-five  barons, 
of  whom  mention  is  made  below,  for  the  security  of  the  peace,  or  by  the  verdict 
of  the  major  part  of  them,  together  with  the  foresaid  Stephen  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  if  he  can  be  present,  and  others  whom  he  may  think  fit  to  bring  with 
him ;  and  if  he  cannot  be  present,  the  business  shall  proceed  notwithstanding 
without  him  :  but  so,  that  if  one  or  more  of  the  foresaid  twenty-five  barons  have 
a  similar  plea,  let  them  be  removed  from  that  particular  trial,  and  others  elected 
and  sworn  by  the  residue  of  the  same  twenty-five,  be  substituted  in  their  room, 

only  for  that  trial.  If  we  have  disseised  or  dispossessed  any  Welshmen  of 

their  land,  liberties,  or  other  things,  without  a  legal  verdict  of  their  peers,  in 
England  or  in  Wales,  they  shall  be  immediately  restored  to  them ;  and  if  a 
question  shall  arise  about  it,  then  let  it  be  determined  in  the  marches  by  the 
verdict  of  their  peers,  if  the  tenement  be  in  England,  according  to  the  law  of 
England  :  if  the  tenement  be  in  Wales,  according  to  the  law  of  Wales :  if  the 
tenement  be  in  the  marches,  according  to  the  law  of  the  marches.    The  Welsh 

shall  do  the  same  to  us  and  our  subjects.  But  concerning  those  things  of 

which  any  Welshman  hath  been  disseised  or  dispossessed  without  a  legal  verdict 
of  his  peers,  by  king  Henry  our  father,  or  king  Richard  our  brother,  which  we 
have  in  our  hand,  or  others  hold  with  our  warranty,  we  shall  have  respite,  until 
the  common  term  of  the  Crusaders,  except  those  concerning  which  a  plea  had 
been  moved,  or  an  inquisition  taken,  by  our  precept,  before  our  taking  the  cross. 
But  as  soon  as  we  shall  return  from  our  expedition  ;  or  if,  by  chance,  we  shall 
not  go  upon  our  expedition,  we  shall  immediately  do  complete  justice  therein, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Wales,  and  the  parts  aforesaid.  We  will  immedi- 
ately deliver  up  the  son  of  Lewelin,  and  all  the  hostages  of  Wales,  and  charters 
which  have  been  given  to  us  for  security  of  the  peace.  We  shall  do  to 
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Alexander  king  of  Scotland,  concerning  the  restoration  of  his  sisters  and  hostages, 
and  his  liberties  and  rights,  according  to  the  form  in  which  we  act  to  our  other 
barons  in  England,  unless  it  ought  to  be  otherwise  by  charters  which  we  have 
from  his  father  William  late  king  of  Scotland,  and  that  by  the  verdict  of  his 

peers  in  our  court.  But  all  these  foresaid  customs  and  liberties  which  we 

have  granted  in  our  kingdom,  to  be  held  by  our  tenants,  as  far  as  concerns  us, 
all  our  clergy  and  laity  shall  observe  towards  their  tenants,  as  far  as  concerns 

them.  But  since  we  have  granted  all  these  things  aforesaid,  for  God,  and  to 

the  amendment  of  our  kingdom,  and  for  the  better  extinguishing  the  discord 
arisen  between  us  and  our  barons,  being  desirous  that  these  things  Bhould  possess 
entire  and  unshaken  stability  for  ever,  we  give  and  grant  to  them  the  security 
underwritten,  viz.  That  the  barons  may  elect  twenty-five  barons  of  the  kingdom, 
whom  they  please,  who  shall,  with  their  whole  power,  observe  and  keep,  and 
cause  to  be  observed,  the  peace  and  liberties  which  we  have  granted  to  them,  and 
have  confirmed  by  this  our  present  charter,  in  this  manner.  That  if  we,  or  our 
justiciary,  or  our  bailiffs,  or  any  of  our  officers,  shall  have  injured  any  one  in  any 
thing,  or  shall  have  violated  any  article  of  the  peace  or  security,  and  the  injury 
shall  have  been  shown  to  four  of  the  foresaid  twenty-five  barons,  these  four 
barons  shall  come  to  us,  or  to  our  justiciary  if  we  are  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
making  known  to  us  the  excess  committed,  require  that  we  cause  that  excess  to 
be  redressed  without  delay  ;  and  if  we  shall  not  have  redressed  the  excess,  or,  if 
we  have  been  out  of  the  kingdom,  our  justiciary  shall  not  have  redressed  it, 
within  the  term  of  forty  days,  computing  from  the  time  in  which  it  shall  have 
been  made  known  to  us,  or  to  our  justiciary  if  we  have  been  out  of  the  kingdom, 
the  foresaid  four  barons  shall  lay  that  cause  before  the  residue  of  the  twenty-five 
barons ;  and  these  twenty-five  barons,  with  the  community  of  the  whole  land, 
shall  distress  and  harass  us  by  all  the  ways  in  which  they  can,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  taking  of  our  castles,  lands,  and  possessions,  and  by  other  means  in  their 
power,  until  the  excess  shall  have  been  redressed,  according  to  their  verdict ; 
saving  our  person,  and  the  persons  of  our  queen  and  children  ;  and  when  it  hath 
been  redressed,  they  shall  behave  to  us  as  they  had  done  before :  and  whoever  of 
our  land  pleaseth,  may  swear,  that  he  will  obey  the  commands  of  the  foresaid 
twenty-five  barons,  in  accomplishing  all  the  things  aforesaid,  and  that  with  them 
he  will  harass  us  to  the  utmost  of  his  power:  and  we  publicly  and  freely 
give  leave  to  every  one  to  swear  who  is  willing  to  swear ;  and  we  will  never 
forbid  any  man  to  swear.  But  all  those  of  our  land,  who,  of  themselves,  and 
their  own  accord,  are  unwilling  to  swear  to  the  twenty-five  barons,  to  distress 
and  harass  us  together  with  them,  we  will  compel  them,  by  our  command,  to 
swear  as  aforesaid.  And  if  any  one  of  the  twenty-five  barons  shall  die,  or 
remove  out  of  the  land,  or  in  any  other  way  shall  be  prevented  from  executing 
the  tilings  above  said,  those  who  remain  of  the  twenty -five  barons  shall  elect 
another  in  his  place,  according  to  their  pleasure,  who  shall  be  sworn  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  rest  But  in  all  those  things  which  are  appointed  to  be  done  by 
these  twenty-five  barons,  if  it  happen  that  all  the  twenty-five  have  been  present, 
and  have  differed  in  their  opinions  about  any  thing,  or  if  some  of  them  who  had 
been  summoned,  would  not,  or  could  not  be  present,  that  which  the  major  part  of 
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those  who  were  present  shall  have  provided  and  decreed,  shall  be  held  as  firm 
and  valid,  as  if  all  the  twenty-five  had  agreed  in  it.  And  the  foresaid  twenty- 
five  shall  swear,  that  they  will  faithfully  observe,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  cause  to  be  observed,  all  the  things  mentioned  above.  And  we  will 
obtain  nothing  from  any  one,  by  ourselves,  or  by  another,  by  which  any  of  these 
concessions  and  liberties  may  be  revoked  or  diminished  And  if  any  such  thing 
hath  been  obtained,  let  it  be  void  and  null ;  and  we  will  never  use  it,  either  by 
ourselves  or  by  another.  And  we  have  fully  remitted  and  pardoned  to  all  men, 
all  the  ill-will,  rancour,  and  resentments  which  have  arisen  between  us  and  our 
subjects,  both  clergy  and  laity,  from  the  commencement  of  the  discord.  Besides, 
we  have  fully  remitted  to  all  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  as  far  as  belongs  to  us,  we 
have  fully  pardoned  all  transgressions  committed  on  occasion  of  the  said  discord, 
from  Easter,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  our  reign,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace. 
And,  moreover,  we  have  caused  to  be  made  to  them  testimonial  letters-patent  of 
my  lord  Stephen  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  my  lord  Henry  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  of  the  foresaid  bishops,  and  of  Mr.  Pandulf,  concerning  this  security,  and  the 
foresaid  concessions.  Wherefore,  our  will  is,  and  we  firmly  command,  that  the 
church  of  England  be  free,  and  that  the  men  in  our  kingdom  have  and  hold  all 
the  foresaid  liberties,  rights,  and  concessions,  well  and  in  peace,  freely  and 
quietly,  fully  and  entirely,  to  them  and  their  heirs,  of  us  and  our  heirs,  in  all 
things  and  places  for  ever,  as  aforesaid.  An  oath  hath  been  taken,  as  well  on 
our  part,  as  on  the  part  of  the  barons,  that  all  these  things  mentioned  above 
shall  be  observed  in  good  faith,  and  without  any  evil  intention,  before  the  above- 
named  witnesses,  and  many  others.  Given  by  our  hand,  in  the  meadow,  which 
is  called  Runingimd,  between  Windsor  and  Staines,  this  fifteenth  day  of  June, 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  our  reign. 
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Treaty  of  (May  20,  1259), 
was  concluded  between  Louis  IX.  of  France 
wiii  Henry  III.  of  England,  after  the  abor- 
tive attempt  of  the  latter  to  recover  the  pro- 
vinces which  John  had  lost.  By  this  treaty 
the  English  king  relinquished  all  claims  to 
Normandy,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine,  and 
I'oitou  ;  but  was  guaranteed  the  possession  of 
Guionne,  which  he  was  to  continue  to  hold  as 
a  fit  i  from  the  French  crown.  His  territories 
in  the  couth  of  France  were  to  be  further  in- 
creased by  the  three  bishoprics  of  Limoges, 
l'erigucux,  and  Cahors  :  and  he  was  to  receive 
from  Ltuia  a  grant  of  money  sufficient  to 
maintain  five  hundred  knight*  for  two  years. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  is  (riven  in  Rymer, 
F.*«Ura.  i.  675  of  1704).    S*t  also  ib.  6tt : 

ajvl  I'*kr»ou,  Hi*f.  «/  Knq.  dun...;  tht  Early  and 

Kuwu  A.je*,  a.  us,  m. 

Abbey.  [Monasticism.] 

Abbot  abbas,  literally  "  father ")  was  a 
title  of  respect  applied  in  early  times  to  all 
monks,  but  was  afterwards  specifically  re- 
stricted to  the  superior  of  a  monastery. 
The  abbot  was  elected  by  the  brethren  of  the 
monastery,  subject  to  varying  and  ill-defined 
rights  of  the  crown  and  the  bishop;  but,  on 
the  whole,  as  the  position  of  abbot  was  one  "f 
« omparativcly  small  j<oiitical  imiwrtanee,  free- 
dom of  election  was  allowed  to  a  degree  very 
ran-  in  bishopric*,  ami  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  great  orders  freed  them  also  in  most 
*  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Thus 
»ho*en,  the  ab)>ot  held  office  for  life,  unless 
tm mmiqilly  deprived  by  the  bishop.  In  the 
curliest  days  of  the  "English  Church,  the 
abbots,  like  other  monks,  were  very  commonly 
Uyuwn,  but  later  it  became,  usual  for  them  to 
rrcriv.  priest'-  orders;  and  an  early  instance 
of  a  series  of  presbyter  abbots  is  to*  be  found 
in  the  great  foundation  of  Iona.  In  Ire- 
liii'l,  abbots  were  either  themselves  bishops, 
or  unurjx'rt  of  episcopal  functions.  In  the 
r;  ornstic  cathedrals  which  form  such  a  pecu- 
liar future  in  English  Church  history,  the 
bwh<»p  was  also  abW.  The  power  of  the 
»ht*,t  varied  with  the  order  to  which  he 
V:  .t,ged,  but  it  was  always  very  hitrh.  In 
th<  'itv.  as  the  name  denotes,  it  was  paternal ; 
ami.  in  early  times,  thin  paternal  authority  is 
'-he  same  us  absolute  power.  The  abbot  was 
ni»T.-l 


to  be  feared  as  lord  as  well  as  loved  as  father. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  act  without  his  orders 
and  the  whole  management  of  the  monustery 
ultimately  depended  on  him.  But  Bene- 
dictine abbots  were  restricted  in  various  way* 
by  their  obligation  to  observe  the  rule  of 
their  founder.  The  practical  limitations  tc 
the  power  of  the  abbot  were :  {a)  the  prior  ,• 
(b)  the  decani  and  ccntenani  chosen  by  the 
monks  ;  (c)  the  generil  chapter  of  the  monas- 
tery (by  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  the  abbot 
was  obliged  to  take  counsel  with  all  the 
monks,  junior  as  well  as  senior,  though  the 
final  right  of  decision  rested  with  him,  and 
not  with  the  brethren) ;  (if)  the  bi*hop,  though 
exemption,  after  the  12th  century,  generally 
took  away  this  check  ;  («-)  the  adtocattt*,  an 
influential  layman,  who  was  appointed  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  abbot  to  interfere  in 
person  in  civil  Buits,  and  who  consequently 
lnrgcly  limited  the  power  of  the  abbot  over 
the  property  of  the  abbey  and  secular  matt*  i  n 
generally.  IJut,  with  all  these  deductions, 
the  abbot  held  a  most  imposing  position.  As 
practical  landlord  of  a  large  district,  he  hi  d 
much  social  influence  and  political  considera- 
tion. In  England  the  position  of  the  abbot 
was  especially  important ;  for,  introduced  by 
monks,  English  Christianity  had  from  the  first 
a  monastic  aspect.  Thus  half  the  English 
cathedrals  became  Benedictine  abbeys,  of 
which  the  canons  were  monks  and  the  bishop 
abbot.  As  magnates,  or  as  king  s  chaplains, 
a  few  abbots  sat  in  the  Witenagcmot  |  and, 
after  the  Conquest,  many  of  them  attended 
the  Great  Council,  as  holders  of  feudal 
baronies,  and  were  ranked  after  tho  lords 
spiritual.  Under  the  early  Norman  kings, 
Norman  abbots  were  set  over  the  English 
monasteries,  and  in  many  cases  met  with 
determined  resistance  from  their  monks. 
They  organised  the  monastic  system  more 
strictly  than  before ;  and  each  new  order 
found  a  homo  in  England  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Some 
abbots  were  called  mitred,  because  they 
received  from  the  Pope  the  ris^ht  of  wearing 
tho  mitre  and  other  vestments  proper  to  tho 
episcopal  office.  This  did  not,  however, 
affect  their  constitutional  position,  for  abbot-, 
were  summoned  to  Parliament  as  holding 
baronies  under  the  Crown.      The  smaller 
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abbots  felt  attendance  at  Parliament  to  be  a 
strain  on  their  resources,  and  during  the 
fourteenth  century  many  of  them  executed 
deeds  declaring  that  they  did  not  hold  their 
estates  by  any  tenure  that  involved  the  duty 
of  parliamentary  attendance.  In  Edward  [.  a 
model  Parliament  of  129.5  there  were  present 
67  abbots  and  priors  ;  but  this  number  rapidly 
declined,  and  in  1341  the  number  had  becomo 
27,  which  seems  to  have  remained  fixed.  The 
abbots  summoned  in  1483  may  be  mentioned 
as  showing  the  chief  amongst  the  body. 
They  were :  Peterborough,  .St.  Edmunds, 
Colchester,  Abingdon,  Walthim,  Shrewsbury, 
Cirencester,  Gloucester.  Westminster,  St. 
Albans,  Bardney,  Selby,  St.  Benedict  of 
Hulme,  Thorney,  Evesham,  Kamsev,  Hyde, 
Glastonbury,  Malrnesbury,  Crowland,  Battle, 
Winehcombe,  Reading,  St.  Augustine's,  St. 
Mary's  York,  and  the  priors  of  Coventry 
and  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  As  the  average 
number  of  lay  lords  attending  Parliament  was 
about  40,  the  proportion  of  27  abbots  was  large. 
The  monasteries,  however,  represented  the 
influence  of  the  paptcy  as  against  the  bishops, 
and  were  left  unmolested  l>oth  by  pope  Hnd 
king.  The  elections  of  abbots  were  rarely 
interfered  with  by  the  crown,  and  in  the  later 
middle  ages  abbots  did  not  take  much  part  in 
political  affairs.  They  were  chiefly  busy  with 
the  administration  of  the  secular  business  of 
"  their  monasteries.  When  once  the  work  of 
civilisation  had  been  accomplished,  monasti- 
cism  drifted  apart  from  the  general  current 
of  national  lite,  and  its  abuses  became  in- 
creasingly manifest.  The  religious  reformers 
found  little  difficulty  in  calling  attention  to  the 
sloth  and  uselessnessof  the  smaller  monasteries, 
and  in  1536  the  temporalities  of  all  that  did 
not  exceed  £200  a  year  wore  given  bv  Act  of 
Parliament  to  the  kin?:  their  number  was 
computed  at  380.  The  greater  monasteries 
followed  by  process  of  compulsory  surrender, 
and  by  1540  all  had  been  suppressed.  They 
took  no  common  action  to  avert  their  doom  ; 
the  abbots  in  the  House  of  Lords  did  not 
raise  their  voices  against  the  measure  for 
vesting  in  the  crown  the  property  of  monas- 
teries which  should  be  suppressed.  With 
the  disappearance  of  the  abbots  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  preponderance  of  lay 
over  spiritual  peers  was  established,  and  the 
subsequent  work  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  was  rendered  more  easy.  Lay  abbots, 
or  adtocati  ccclesue,  were  common  in  the  abbeys 
of  Irish  origin  from  the  Hth  to  the  12th  cen- 
turies. They  were  commonly  the  descendants 
of  the  founder  or  of  a  neighbouring  lord,  nnd 
were  originally  the  lessees  of  the  abbey  lands. 
In  some  cases,  the  ntarb,  or  abbot,  chosen  by 
the  monks  retained  his  spiritual  position,  but. 
in  temporal  matters,  h<-  was  quite  superseded 
by  the  adrocatu*.  [Cathedral  ;  Monasti- 
cisM.] 

The  ecclesiastical  anil  social  position  <>f  an 
abbot  cu  best  be  inhered  by  reference  to  the 


history  of  some  monastery,  such  as  WaWhifr- 
hain's  i  Abbolnm  Monmttrur  S.  Albani,  eo. 
Kiley.  1863—72.  The  constitutional  questions 
coliceruiny  obtiots  are  discussed  in  the  Lord*' 
Rr)>ort  oh  tht  Dignity  of  a  Pttr,  1809.  See  also 
art.  AM,ot,  by  Mr.  Haddan,  in  the  Diet,  of 
Christian  A>  li^uidVn  ;  Montalembert,  The  Monks 
of  tkt  West :  and  for  the  Celtic  abbots,  Skene. 
L'tU  Scotland,  vol.  ii,  and  Dr.  Reeves'  edition  of 
Adamnan's  Lift  of  St.  Columba.         [Jf.  C.l 

Abbot,  Charles.    [Colchestek,  Lori>.] 

Abbot,  George  [b.  1562,  d.  1633),  Aixn- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  1611  — 1633,  was  bom 
of  humble  parents  in  Guildford ;  studied  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  l>ecame 
fellow  in  1582;  was  elected  Master  of  Uni- 
versity College  in  1597,  and  made  Dean  of 
Winchester  in  1599,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in 
1609,and  translated  to  the  See  of  Ixmdon,  1610. 
He  owed  his  appointment  as  archbishop  (1611) 
to  his  union  of  Calvinistic  theology  with  a  de- 
sire to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  crown  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.    Such  a  position  coin- 
cided with  the  wishes  of  James  I. ;  but  Abbot, 
though  a  man  of  earnest  piety,  was  narrow- 
minded,  stern,  and  lacking  in  geniality.  He 
was  in  theological  matters  the  conspicuous 
opponent  of  Laud,  who  represented  the  re- 
action against  Calvinism.    His  conscientious- 
ness was  shown  by  his  determined  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  king  in  for- 
warding the  divorce  of  the  Countess  of  Essex 
from  her  husband,  that  she  might  marry  the 
favourite,  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset.  In 
1621,  at  a  staghunt  at  Bramshill  Park,  Abbot 
accidentally  shot   a   keeper.     This  raised 
the  question  among  canonists  whether,  in 
consequence  of  having  shed  blood,  he  had 
tocome  legally  incapacitated  from  the  epis- 
copal office.    A  commission  of  bishops  and 
judges  appointed  to  determine  this  point  were 
divided  in  opinion,  but  advised  the  king  that 
it  was  desirable  that  the  archbishop  should 
ask  for  pardon.    Though  Abbot  was  greatly 
shaken  by  this  untoward  event,  he  still  was 
bold  enough  to  express  his  disapproval  of  the 
Spanish  marriage  of  Prince  Charles.    On  the 
accession  of  Charles  L,  Abbot  found  that  his 
influence  at  court  was  gone,  and  that  Laud 
was  the  favourite.  In  1627  he  incurred  Charles 
I.'s  displeasure    by  manfully  refusing  to 
license  a  sermon  by  Pr.  Robert  Sibthorpe,  in 
favour  of  passive  obedience.    He  whs  ordered 
by  the  king  to  betake  himself  to  his  house  at 
Ford,  in  Kent,  and  there  remain  in  confine- 
ment, while  the  archbishopric  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  commission,  with  I  .aud  at  tho 
head.     He  was,  however,  restored  to  some 
degree  of  royal  favour  next  year:  but,  suffer- 
ing from  disease,  and  embittered  in  temper,  ho 
was  helpless  against  the  influence  of  I«nud. 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  the  indolence 
of  sickness  and  despair,  and  his  death  made 
way  for  the  undisputed  ]»ower  of  his  rival. 
He  was  buried  in  Trinity  Church,  Guildford, 
wh»  re  his  monument  still  remains.  Abbot 
was  munificent  in  his  labefactions,  and  built 
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a  hospital  at  Guildford,  which  bean  his 
mini.  .  He  whs  a  worthy  man,  hut  had  neither 
knowk-lgv,  larKe-heartedness,  nor  tact  suffi- 
cient f«»r  hi*  office. 

Hey  Lin.  Cfiprianu*  Anjlicanu*;  Speimun'a 
Ap.Ao.jx<  /or  Archbi*tu>t,  Allot,  1727;  Abbot's 
.YirraKrr  iu  Eu*hw<»rth,  Uirforical  Collection; 
vol.  I.  Srt  also  Hook,  Lite*  of  the  Archbi»hop*, 
Kl  v  ,  new  series.  There  la  a  good  portrait 
re  tb*  ball  of  University  Coll***,  Oxford. 

[M.  C] 

Abbott,  Charles.  [Tenteroen,  Lorj».] 
Abdication.  [Crown.] 

Abel,  Thomas  {d.  July  30, 1540),  chaplain 
to  Catherine  of  Arragon,  strongly  opposed  the 
iiroree  of  that  princess;  and  was  attainted  for 
his  share  in  the  affair  of  Elizalieth  Barton, 
and  found  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason.  He 
»m  subsequently  imprisoned  and  executed 
for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  and  affirm- 
ing the  legality  of  the  marriage  with  Cathe- 
rine. He  carv<-d  tho  famous  punning  inscrip- 
tion an  A  ui»on  a  bell)  on  the  walls  of  tho 
Rv.ochamp  Tower  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Jvdksttisffa,  Jtiii.SO 

Abercorn,  Peerage  or.  In  1603  Janus 
Hamilton,  Master  of  Paisley,  grandson  of 
James  Hamilton,  second  Earl  of  Arran  and 
Duke  of  Chatelherault  [Dor OLA* ;  Hamilton], 
was  crrated  Baron  Abercorn,  and  in  1G06 
Earl  of  Aliercorn.  John  James,  ninth  Earl, 
»  a*  t  reat»-d  Marquis  of  Abercorn  in  1790,  and 
hi«  *urce**or  James  b.  1811),  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  1866—68,  and  1874  —  76,  was 
cr>nt»-d  Duke  of  Abercorn  and  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  Aug.  10,  1 80S.  The  title  is  derived 
It  ni  the  Castle  ofAmkrcoksi  in  Linlithgow- 
»hire,  a  stronghold  of  the  Douglases,  taken  by 
James  II.  in  the  Douglas  rctallion  of  UU, 
Ata-rccm  was  the  scat  of  one  of  the  earliest 
a*  masteries  in  Scotland,  and  of  a  Pictish 

Abercromby,  *mlULrii(6.l734,</.i80i), 

l-r.m  at  Tullil>ody,  <  'lackmannanshire,  entered 
the  army  as  cornet  in  a  dragoon  regiment  in 
I756*,  «nd  was  gazetted  to  a  colonelcy  in  1781. 
H-  had,  however,  seen  scarcely  any  active 
service,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the 
rov^niment  while  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
jnd  the  sympathy  he  manifested  for  the  Ameri- 
<  ta  i  olonies.  In  I  703  hi  commanded  a  brigade 
nnder  th<  Duke  of  York  in  Holland,  and  was 
w.unded  at  Ninuguen.  In  the  winter  of 
I7W  — 5  he  showed  great  skill  in  protecting, 
a*  far  a*  possible,  the  British  forces  during 
th.  ir  disastrous  retreat.  After  the  close  of 
thi*f-xjx«dition,  he  was  ap|K>inted  commander - 
m-*  hie  f  of  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
Morm-d  in  1797.  and  h»-ld  the  chief  command 
ia  Ireland  durinjr  that  and  the  following  year. 
Th*  r-  he  showed  mm  h  talent  in  re-org:inising 
»n  tindi«<-iplin«-d  army,  as  well  as  statesman- 
U<  t.  Thwarteo!,  however  by  the  Irish 
r  T  TTimit.  he  reluctantly  resigned  his  ofti< o, 


and  accepted  the  chief  command  in  Scotland, 

whence  he  was  called  to  serve  again  in  the 

disastrous  expedition  to  Holland  under  the 

Duke  of  York.    In  1801  ho  was  appointed  to 

command  the  expedition  against  the  French  in 

Egypt.    With  wonderful  skill  and  daring  he 

disembarked  his  forces  at  Aboukir  in  the  face 

of  the  French  army.    On  March  21,  the  two 

armies  met  near  Alexandria.  Abercromby 

gained  a  complete  victory ;  but  the  battle, 

which  saved  Egypt  from  the  French,  cost  the 

Em  'lish  the  life  of  their  commander.  In 

acknowledgment  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's 

services,  his  widow  was  created  a  Peeress  of 

the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  style  and  title 

of  Baroness  Abercromby  of  Aboukir.  The 

title   descended   to  her  eldest   son.  Her 

third  son,  Jumes,  Judge- Advocate-General, 

1827,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

1835—30,  was  created   Lord  Dunfermline 

of   Dunfermline  in   1839.  [Alexandria, 

Battle  of.] 

Lord  Dunfermline,    Sir   R.  AUreromby:  a 
Memoir,  1861 ;  Alison,  Hi.tory  o/  Curo^r. 

Aberdeen,  was  an  inq>ortant  place  even 
before  its  elevation  to  a  city  in  the  twelfth 
century.  It  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by 
William  the  Lion,  und  received  a  charter  fiom 
Bobert  Bruce  in  1319.  The  University  was 
founded  in  1494  by  Bishop  Elphinstone,  and 
Marischal  College  by  George  Keith,  Earl 
Marischal,  about  a  century  later.  They  were 
united  in  1860.  In  1336* the  greater  portion 
of  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  English,  and 
when  rebuilt  was  called  New  Aberdeen. 

Aberdeen,  Peerage  op.  In  1082  Sii 
John  Gordon  of  Haddo,  Lord  Chancellor  ot 
Scotland,  was  created  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in 
the  peerage  of  Scotland.  George,  fourth 
Earl,  was  made  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1813,  and  in  1818,  on  his  marriage  with 
Lady  Catherine  Hamilton,  assumed  the  addi- 
tional surname  and  arms  of  Hamilton. 

Aberdeen,  George  Hamilton-Gordox, 
4th  Earl  of  (b.  1784,  d.  I860,, in  1801  began  his 
diplomatic  life  as  attache  to  Lord  Corn w  allis  at 
Paris  when  engaged  in  negotiating  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  In  1 800  he  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive peer  of  Scotland.  In  1813  he  was  employed 
on  a  mission  to  induce  Austria  to  break  with 
Napoleon, and  in  this  he  was  highly  successful. 
He  followed  the  allied  armies ;  was  present  at 
Lutzen,  Bautzen,  and  Leipzig;  was  employed 
to  detach  Murat  from  Nai»oleon :  and  was 
the  colleague  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Chatillon.  He  took  no  further  share 
in  public  life  until  1827  —  28,  when  he  was 
j  offered  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of 
Ijincoster  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  shortlv  after  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Foreign  Office.  \n  this  capacity 
he  tiok  a  prominent  share  in  the  management 
of  the  Greek  question,  and  the  formation  of 
the  Hellenic   Kingdom,  recognised   by  the 
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Porto  in  1829.  In  general,  however,  he  wai  in 
favour  of  a  policy  of  neutrality  iu  continental 
questions.  He  recognised  Louis  Philippe  im- 
mediately ;  ho  refused  to  employ  the  English 
jM>wer  to  dispossess  Hon  Miguel  of  the  crown 
of  Portugal ;  and  he  strongly  objected  to 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  widen  Lord  Pal- 
merston  negotiated.  His  first  tenure  of  office 
ended  in  1H30.  He  was  Colonial  Secretary 
under  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1834  — 3">,  and  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  same  statesman  in  1841. 
Ho  assisted  in  carrying  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  and  the  commercial  reforms  of  Peel,  and 
on  the  death  of  that  statesman  he  became  the 
acknowledged  head  of  his  party.  When  in 
sueression  both  Whigs  and  Tories  had  failed 
to  carry  on  the  government,  and  there  was  no 
course  left  but  to  apply  to  the  Peelites,  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  invited  to  form  a  government, 
18.V2.  He  formed  a  coalition  ministry,  cm- 
bracing  "  men  of  all  parties,  from  the  extreme 
Tory  to  the  extreme  Radical."  It  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  met  by  the  complications 
in  foreign  politics  which  led  to  the  Crimean 
War.  It  whs  thought  at  the  time,  and  the 
opinion  has  In-en  frequently  expressed  since, 
that  a  greater  display  of  vigour  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry  iniirht  have  averted  the  war. 
Tho  mismanagement  of  the  campaign  com- 
pleted the  unjMipularity  of  the  ministry. 
Oil  January  25th,  18.V>,  Mr.  Roebuck  moved 
for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  army  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  On 
tho  motion  l>oing  carried  Lord  Aberdeen  re- 
signed, and  during  tho  remainder  of  his  life 
took  no  further  share  in  public  affairs.  In 
his  home  policy  Lord  Aberdeen  represented 
tho  advanced  section  of  the  Conservatives, 
regarding  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  as  advantageous 
measures  rather  than  a.s  necessary  evils.  In 
foreign  politics  he  was  the  .advocate  of  the 
principles  of  friendship  with  foreign  powers, 
and  non-intervention,  which  he  perhaps  at- 
tempted to  apply  too  indiscriminately.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  "the  travelled  thane,  Athenian 
Aberdeen,"  of  Byron's  EngH»h  Bank  n>,<1 
Scotch  Itcvietcers,  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
specially  learned  in  Hellenic  antiquities. 

Tho  policy  and  iiihninistnitiou  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen are  di'seimted  in  KiltgUke,  Inratnnn  of  tht 
Ccimta,  esj>.  ii.  C>2. 

Aberdeen  Doctors,  was  the  name 

given,  in  Iti.'lH  9,  to  six  clergymen  of  Aber- 
deen— Tohn  Forbes,  Robert  Raton,  Alexander 
Ross,  William  Leslie,  Alexander  Scroggie. 
and  James  Sibbald — w  ho  strenuously  opposed 

the  compulsory  administration  to  all  persons  of 
the  oath  to  preserve-  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant. 

Spalding,  Mrmoriafj",  i.  I*.  Ac.  ;  and  Burton, 

Bid.  of  Scotland,  vi.  cap.  Uxii 
Abergavenny,  Peerage  or.  Nov.  23. 

1392,  William  Reauchamp  was  summoned  t-- 
Parliament  by  writ  as  Lord  BoTgnvetiny  or 
Abergavenny!     Tho   peoragw    passed  to  a 


branch  of  the  Neville  family  on  the  marriage 
of  Sir  Edward  Neville  (second  son  of  Ralph 
Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  Joan, 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt)  with  Elizabeth, 
heiress  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, Baron  Bergavenny.  Ueorge,  fifteenth 
Baron,  was  created  Earl  in  1784,  aud  William, 
fifth  Earl,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Marquis  in  1876.  [Neville.] 

Abergavenny,  Okoroe  Neville,  3rd 
Baron  (a.  1536,  was  one  of  the  nobles 
arrested  in  1502  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  with  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl 
of  Suffolk.  He  was,  however,  soon  restored 
to  liberty,  and  eventually  came  into  jrreat 
favour  with  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 
During  the  Cornish  revolt  of  1497,  it  was 
partly  owing  to  Lord  Abergavenny's  local 
influence  that  the  insurgents  met  with  no 
encouragement  from  the  people  of  Kent. 

Abergavenny,  Henry  Neville.  4th 
Baron  \T.  1oS7).  who  was  supposed  to  favour 
tho  insurgents  in  1564,  finally  declared  for 
Mary,  and  defeated  tho  rebels  at  Wrotham 
Heath  (q.v.).  He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners at  the  trial  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
in  1586. 

Abhorrers  (1079/,  was  the  name  given 
to  tho  adherents  of  the  court  party,  who,  on 
petitions  being  presented  to  tho  king,  praying 
him  to  summon  Parliament  for  January,  1680, 
signed  counter-petitions,  expressing  abhor- 
r+HCt  for  those  who  were  attempting  to  en- 
croach on  the  royal  prerogative.  [See  Peti- 
tioners.] It  is  said  that  the  names  Whig 
and  Tory,  as  party  designations,  were  fiist 
used  in  the  disputes  between  the  Petitioner!! 
and  Abhorrers. 

Burnet,  Hi*toru  of  Hi-  Own  Time,  ii.  23K; 
Kami).  Hiri.  of  £..y.  ii.  712;  Macaulay,  Hurt. 
of  Eng.  i.  258. 

Abingdon  Abbey  Chronicle,  Tm ,  is 

a  well-preserved  record  which  narrates  the 
history  of  the  great  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Abingdon.  It  extends  from  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey  in  G7o  to  the  accession  of  Hichard  L 
in  1189.  It  is  specially  useful  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  social  history,  on  the  relations  of  the 
clergy  to  the  laity,  on  the  state  of  society  be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest,  and  on  the  details 
of  the  changes  produced  by  that  event. 

The  Chronicon  MOKMtttrii  <if  Al>in>jdnn  hin  l>een 
printed  in  the  Rolls  Series.  1»AH.  with  valuable 
mtroduetioua  by  Mr.  Stevensou. 

Abingdon,  Peerage  of.  In  1572  Sir 
Henry  N  orris,  who  whs  ambassador  to  Franco 
the  preceding  year,  and  son  of  the  Sir 
Henry  Xonis  beheaded  in  1.536  for  alleged 
criminality  with  Anne  Bolcyn,  was  created 
Baron  Norris  of  Hyecote.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  distinguished  military  commander,  Sir 
John  Norn's.  His  grandson.  Francis,  was 
created  Karl  *..f  Berkshire  in  1620,  but  died 
the  same  year,  and  the  Berkshire 
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expired.  The  Xorris  peerage  descended  by 
Lb-  female  line  to  J  Hint  s  Bertie,  who  wan 
muted  Earl  of  Abingdon  in  1682.  This 
nobleman  commanded  the  Oxfordshire  Militia 
&giin>t  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  latter  a 
inrjtaou  of  England.  He,  however,  opposed 
lame*  II. "a  action  in  religious  matters,  and 
was  tlie  first  English  peer  to  join  William. 

Abmjer,  James  St  arlett.  Lokd  (A.  1769, 
4  iMi  ,  Uie  second  son  of  Robert  Scarlett 
of  Jtouiii-a,  after  gaiuiug  great  reputation  as 
<in  ajvucate,  entered  Parliament  in  IMS  as 
rmaU-r  for  Peterborough.    He  resisted  the 
[\tbi>  of  Castleruagh  and  Vansittart  for  in- 
tr»v»*i  taxation,  and  supported  Romilly  and 
Mackintosh  in  their  attempts  to  ameliorate 
dit-  IVnal  Code.     He  also  unsuccessfully 
endeavoured  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amend- 
ing the  Poor  Law*.     hi  1827,  when  Mr. 
fanning  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Whigs, 
Mr  S-ailett  lnH-ame  Att'»rney-(  ieneral.  He 
n<">«  gradually  drifted  over  to  Conservatism. 
H>:  retained  his  office  tinder  Lord  Oodcrich, 
4od,  >.n  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  took  office  again 
under  th«<  bitter.    In  1830  he  resigned  with 
hi*  party.    In  1S34  he  was  made  Chief  Baron 
by  Sir  R,  Peel,  and  raised  to  the  peerage. 
F  *.•»•,  TKt  Jud'jtM  of  Kn'jhini. 

Abjuration  Oath,  The  (1701),  *  is  a 
|>Mgc  of  renunciation  of  the  exiled  Stuart 
dvnastv.  exacted  from  time  to  time  after  the 
devolution  of  1688.    It  first  a  p]  tear*  in  1690, 
'mbodied  in  a  proposed  "  Act  for  the  further 
Htrurity  of  his  .Majesty's  person,  and  for 
Mtngnidlina  the  hopes  of  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales,  anil  all  other  pretenders 
uid  their  abettors."    Every  ]*T*on  who  held 
ujv  office,  civil,  miliUiry,  01  spiritual,  was  to 
rdemnly  abjure  the  exiled  king :  the  oath  of 
tbjuration  might  l>e  tendered  by  any  justice 
ti  the  peace  to  any  subject  ef  their  Majesties; 
»nd.  if  it  were  refused,  the  recusant  might 
be  »#nt  to  prison,  to  lie  then-  as  long  as  he 
continued  obstinaU.    The  influence  of  Wil- 
liam r.-tuMtl  this  bill  to  tie  rejected,  as  well  as  1 
»  l< »«  severe  measure.  imjiosing  a  declaration 
«n  all  office-holders  that  they  would  stand  by 
U'lilum  and  Mary  against  J aim*  and  James's 
*lh«  rents.    In  the  last  year  of  the  reign,  after 
lou»»XI  V.  had  acknowledged  the  Pretender, 
it  »a»  again  introduced  in  the  ••  Act  for  the 
farther  »e< urity  of  his  Majesty's  person,  ami 
th*  tin-cession  of  the  crown  in  the  1'rotestant 
Aft<-r  a  long  debate  in  the  Commons, 
tb<  abjuration  oath  was  made  compulsory  ; 
<»rt  the  provision  was   only  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one.    William  gavu  his  assent  to 
tb«  measure  on  his  death  bed.     On  the  ac- 
n  ■  if  Anne  a  new  Act  was  jMissod,  apply- 
ing the  oath  to  the  new  reign.  The  oath  was 
t»k<n  freely  bv  the  Tories,  and  even  by  noted 

Jacobite*,  the  Pretender  havimr.  it  wits  said, 

«nt  instructions  to  that  effect  to  his  adherents. 

It  was  renewed  on  the  occasion  of  the  union 


with  Scotland,  wheu  the  Scottish  clergy 
petitioned  against  it.  but  without  result.  The 
bill  was  subsequently  rc-intioducod  on  the 
accession  of  George  I.",  and  on  the  death  of  the 
old  Pretender  (1766).  The  oath  was  not  finally 
abolished  until  18')8.  -'The  definition  of 
persons  required  to  take  the  Abjuration 
Oath,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  "  is  an  attempt,  and 
a  successful  attempt,  to  exhaust  the  gentry 
and  the  educated  Community."  It  included 
the  holders  of  all  public  offices,  members  of 
the  universities,  and  ull  teachers,  clergymen, 
and  legal  practitioners;  and  as  a  general 
remedy  of  omissions,  the  oath  might  be 
tendered  "  to  any  person  or  persons  what- 
soever." 

Burnet,  Ui»i.  '/  Vu  Own  Time;  Burton,  /,'•.:■. 
of  (Juetn  Anitep  Sluuhope,  Rei</n  of  (juren  Aunt; 
Mncaulay.  Hut.  if  Eng.  [L.  C.  8.] 

Abjuration  Oath  for  Scotland,  Thi 

(1662),  was  imposed  on  all  js-isons  holding 
public  office,  and  consisted,  among  other  abju- 
rations, t»f  a  declaration  that  the  Covenant  and 
I/cague  "  are  of  themselves  unlawful  oaths, 
and  were  taken  by  and  imposed  upon  the 
subj«>ets  of  this  kingdom  against  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  liberties  of  the  same."  The 
oath  was  modified  in  1716,  when  it  became  a 
simple  declaration  of  allegiance  to  the  Han- 
over settlement  and  a  renunciation  of  the 
Stuarts.  [Covenant.] 

Abjuration  of  the  Realm,  The  Oath 

ok,  was  the  oath  to  quit  the  country,  which 
might  be  enforced  on  any  felon  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  privilege  of  sanctuary. 
Such  a  person  was  bound  to  leave  the  king- 
dom within  thirty  days,  and  if  he  returned  he 
might  be  put  to  death.  The  practice  was 
abolished,  in  company  with  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary,  by  .lames  I.,  cap.  28.  [Sanctcary.] 
By  a  statute  passed  in  the  3oth  year  of  Eliza- 
beth, Protestant  Dissenters  who  had  failed  to 
attend  divine  service,  and  Roman  Catholics, 
might  be  compelled  to  abjure  the  realm,  and 
if  they  refused,  or  returned  without  licence, 
they  "were  adjudged  felons,  and  might  be 
hanged.  Dissenters  were  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  abjuration  by  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion ;  but  as  regards  Homan  Catholics,  it  was 
not  finally  removed  from  the  Statute  Book  till 
1791. 

Abraham,    Heights    oe.  [Qrmsc; 

WoLEE.] 

Absenteeism,  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  the  lapse  of  many 
great  Irish  fiefs  to  English  baronial  houses, 
early  became  a  crying  evil  in  that  country.  In 
1331,  Edward  I  IT.  called  on  all  absentees  to 
follow  him  to  Ireland  and  defend  their  estates. 
When  Lionel  of  Clarence  went  out  in  1361. 
the  same  demand  was  made.  In  1374.  toe, 
thev  were  called  up  to  -ro  in  ]>ei-son  or  send 
substitutes.  The  first  statute  on  the  subject 
was  parsed  in  1379  in  an  English  Parliament, 
ordering  all  proprietors  who  were  absentees 
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to  contribute  two-thirds  of  their  means  to  the 
defence  of  Ireland.  In  1413  all  Irishmen 
were,  with  the  sumo  object,  ordered  to  leave 
England,  and  were  excluded  from  the  Inns 
of  Court.  In  Henry  VI. 's  reign,  legislation 
against  absenteeism  was  also  frequent.  James 
II.  in  1680  summoned  all  absentees  to  join 
him.  Under  Oeorgo  I.,  absenteeism  having 
much  increased,  in  1729  an  absentee-tax  of 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  was  imposed  on 
all  moneys  paid  out  of  Ireland  :  but  the  king 
being  allowed  to  grant  exemptions,  it  did  not 
do  much  good.  In  1767,  this  law  was  re- 
newed, and  the  exemptions  done  away  with, 
or,  at  least,  only  maintained  for  members  of 
the  royal  family  and  distinguished  officers. 
But  an  attempt  to  increase  the  tax  in  1773 
had  to  he  given  up,  owing  to  the  opposition  it 
aroused  in  England.  In  1783,  a  like  attempt 
failed  in  Ireland.  In  1796,  an  absentee-tax 
was  defeated  in  the  Irish  Parliament  by 
English  influence,  and  after  that  no  such 
measure  was  mooted,  though  the  evil  con- 
tinued to  increase.  In  1779.  Arthur  Young 
estimated  the  amount  of  rent  annually  sent 
out  of  the  country,  at  £732,000. 

Almost  every  Irish  bistoriau,  Mtatenmui,  a:j<l 
economist,  has  had  something  to  say  on  the 
fcubject  of  absenteeism.  The  re.uler  will  And 
it  referred  to,  at  some  length,  in  Fronde, 
Tht  English  in  Irel'ind,  pusnim  ;  Lecky,  ifirf.  of 
Eng.,  vol.  ii. ;  the  works  of  Swift  and  Arthur 
Youug ;  and  The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
tht  Stale  of  Ireland,  1828. 

Abyssinian  Expedition,  The  (1867). 
Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia,  fancying  that 
he  was  slighted  by  the  British  Government, 
who  had  refused  to  assist  him  against  the 
Egyptians,  had  seized  and  imprisoned  in  his 
fortress  of  Magdala  all  the  British  subjects 
within  his  reach.    Among  others  was  Mr. 
Cameron,  British  Consul  at  Massowah.  An 
embassy  was  sent  to  the  king,  headed  by 
Mr.  Kassam,  British  Assistant- Resident  at 
Aden,  to  expostulate.     The  mission  was  at 
first  well  received  and  cajoled  by  the  crafty 
king,  but  eventually  seized  and  imprisoned 
with  the  rest.    Lord  Stanlev's  remonstrance 
being  disregarded,  war  was  declared.    It  was 
waged  from  Inlia,  and  the  expedition  was 
despatched  from  Bombay  in  the  winter  of 
1867  under  Sir  Kot>ert  Napier.     The  cam- 
paign was  conducted  under  difficulties,  which 
uroflo    from    the    varying   nature   of  the 
climate  and  the  natural  impediments  of  the 
ground.     The  difficult  task  of  tranaj>orting 
the  military  stores  and  artillery  in  a  country 
where    roads   were    unknown,    and  which 
bristled  with  lofty  and  rugged  mountains, 
was  performed  with  complete  success.  The 
baggage-elephants  were  especially  useful,  and 
greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  expe- 
dition.    Little  resistance  was  experienced 
from  the  natives.    There  were  one  or  two 
straggling  skirmishes,  and  a  wild  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  reckless  bravery  of  the 
Abysnnians  proved  ineffectual  against  the 


serried  masses  of  the  English  bayonets,  and 
the  deadly  tire  of  the  English  artillery. 
Theodore,  at  last,  sent  back  all  the  prisoners, 
and  offered  to  treat.  Napier,  however,  refused 
to  listen  to  any  terms  short  of  a  total  surren- 
der, and  to  this  the  king  refused  to  agree. 
He  shut  himself  up  in  his  citadel  of  Magdala, 
which  was  jH-rched  upon  a  lofty  rock,  and  de- 
fended not  only  by  the  natural  difficulty  of  the 
ascent,  but  also  by  walls  of  great  thickness, 
and  gateways  strongly  fortified.  The  Eng- 
lish, with  great  bravery,  surmounted  the 
difficulties  of  the  ascent,  forced  their  way 
through  the  gate  at  the  top,  and  fought  from 
post  to  post  till  the  position  was  won. 
Theodore  was  found  dead  inside  the  gate, 
slain  by  his  own  hand.  The  town  and 
fortress  were  destroyed,  and  within  a  week 
the  troops  were  on  the  sea  returning  home 
Sir  Robert  Napier  for  his  services  was  created 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.  with  a  pension, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  He  died  in  1890. 
Acadia.    [Nova  Scotia.] 

Accord,  The,  is  the  name  given  by  some 
Scotch  writers  to  the  Treaty  of  Leith  (q.v.). 

Acre,  or  St.  Jean  i»'A<  ke.  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  anciently  called  Ptolemais,  is 
connected  with   three  episodes  in  English 
history  :  —  (1)  The  Siege  ok  Ache.    In  June, 
1191,  Richard  I.  arrived  before  the  town, 
which  had  already  lieen   besieged   by  the 
Crusaders  for  more  than  two  years,  with  the 
loss,  it  is  said,  of  over  120,000  men.    A  series 
of  assaults  was  immediately  made  on  the 
town,  but  these  were  seriously  impeded  by 
the  attacks  of  Saladin  on  the  Christian  lines. 
At  length,  however,  the  garrison  offered  to 
treat :  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  lives, 
and  (July  12)  the  Crusaders  inarched  into 
the  town.    (2)  The  Defence  or  Acue.  On 
March  16,  1799,  Bonaparte's  Egyptian  army 
appeared  before  Acre.    The  town  was  held 
by  a  Turkish  garrison,  under  Yussuf  Pasha, 
aided  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded 
the  English  squadron  in  the  roads,  and  a 
French   engineer,  Philippoteaux,  who  had 
once  been  a  school-fellow  of  Bonaparte.  Ani- 
mated by  (hem  leaden,  the  Turks  held  out 
with  gTeat  bravery  for  sixty  days  of  oj>en 
trenches;  and  on  May  20  the  French  wen- 
compelled  to  retreat.   '•  That  miserable  fort," 
as  Napoleon  called  it,  was  thus  the  means  of 
causing  his  Syrian  expedition  to  bo  aliun- 
doned,  and  his  great  projects  of  Oriental 
conquest  to  la'  altogether  hopeless.  Alluding 
to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  he  is  said  to  have  fre- 
quently remarked :  44  That  man   made  ine 
miss  my  destiny."    (3)  The  Romhaiwxbnt 
ok  Acue.  Nov.  3,  1840.    After  the  refusal  of 
Mehemet  Ali  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the 
(Quadrilateral    Alliance,    1K40,    a  combined 
Austrian,  Turkish,  and  British  squadron  (tho 
latter,  consisting  of   6  line-of-ljattle  ships, 
and  10  smaller  vessels  commanded  by  Admiral 
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Sir  B.  Stopford)  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  ! 
and  bombarded  Acre,  which  (ell  in  total  ruins 
.liter  enduring  a  tremendous  tire  for  three 

Act  of  Parliament.  [Statvtm.] 

Acton  Burnel,  Parliament  of  (1283), 
wa*  the  nana  given  to  one  of  the  sessions  of 
Edward  l.'s  ffre.it  council,  reinforced  probably 
by  the  merchants  who  had  previously  uu?t  in 
the  Parliament  at  Shrewsbury.  The  presence 
of  tu  many  representative*  of  the  couimercial 
(Lia.es  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  king  to 
usu.  the  ordinance  known  as  the  Statute  of 
Merchants. 

Adamnan,  St.  (6.  624,  d.  704),  Abbot  of 
loom,  *u  converted,  while  on  a  mission  to 
Aldirid  of  North uinbria  in  6NH,  to  the  custom 
of  the  Komaii  Church  with  regard  to  the 
observance  of  Easter — a  conversion  which 
embroiled  him  in  disputes  with  the  monks  of 
Iona.  In  692  he  attended  the  Synod  of  Taru, 
and  successfully  urged,  on  part* of  the  Irish 
Church,  the  necessity  of  conformity  to  the 
rest  of  the  Church.  Adamnan  wrote  in  Latin 
the  Lift  of  St.  iWMMfa,  which  although  con- 
Uining  some  elements  of  legend,  is  the  great 
authority  for  the  history  of  the  old  Celtic 
Church.  1 1  has  been  edited  by  Bishop  Reeves 
for  the  Irish  Arch.  Soc.  and  the  Banuatyno 
Club.  This  edition  haa  been  re-issued  with 
an  English  translation  in  the  Historians  oj 
Scotland.   He  also  wrote  lie  Situ  Ttrrst  Sane  tie. 

Adams,  John  (b.  1735,  d.  1826),  setond 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  a  lawyer 
in  Boston,  und  took  an  active  part  in  the 
measures  of  the  colonists  to  defend  their 
rights  against  the  English  Government.  In 
the  Philadelphia  Congress  of  1774  he  was  dele- 
gate for  Massachusetts,  und  he  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  "  Continental  Congress  " 
of  1775.  In  this  assembly  he  advocated 
immediate  and  rigorous  hostile  measures 
against  the  mother  country,  being  convinced 
th.it  any  further  attempts  at  reconciliation 
wen-  hopeless.  Adams  was  a  skilful  practical 
lawyer,  as  well  as  an  earnest  student  of  the 
philosophy  of  politic*  and  jurisprudence ; 
and  much  of  the  shajie  which  the  national 
and  state  constitutions  assumed,  us  well  as  | 
the  curious  basis  of  speculative  legal  theory  , 
on  which  the  acts  of  the  earlier  congresses 
wen*  grounded,  wm*  largely  duo  to  his  in-  j 
flume*.  He  was  a  declared  opponent  of 
the  •*  pure  democracy,"  advocated  by  a  large 
awtion  of  the  American  leaders,  and  favoured 
the  system  of  government  by  double  cham- 
beni  and  checks  and  balances,"  which  was 
ofUn  stigmatised  as  aristocratic.  In  1777  he 
was  sent  as  diplomatic  agent  of  the  new 
government  to  Paris,  and  for  the  greate  r  part 
A  the  next  ten  years  was  engaged  in  political 
and  financial  missions  to  tbe  courts  of  France, 
Holland,  and  England.  On  his  return  to 
America  in  1  788  he  was  chosen  Vice-President 
<d  the  I'nion,  and  was  immediately  involved 


in  the  bitter  party  contests  between  the 
federalists,  who  followed  Hamilton,  and  the 
republicans,  who  were  now  led  bv  Jefferson. 
In  1797  Adam*  was  chosen  President  by 
a  slight  and  doubtful  federalist  majority. 
His  term  of  office  was  not  altogether  a  suc- 
cessful one.  The  southern  federalists  were 
only  lukewarm  eupi>orter8.  and  the  repub- 
licans bitterly  assailed  him  in  public  and  pri- 
vate. Like  \Vashington,  Adams  held  to  the 
rinciplc  of  neutrality  in  the  contest  between 
'ranee  and  the  other  European  states ;  but 
this  made  him  very  unpopular  with  the  power- 
ful body  of  republicans  within  the  State*.  In 
the  presidential  election  of  1801,  Adams  was 
defeated  by  Jefferson,  and  retired  from  public 
life  amidst  a  storm  of  very  undeserved  obloquy. 
Adams  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  political 
and  quasi-political  treatises,  and  his  works 
are  very  valuable  for  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  views  and  principles  which  actuated 
one  large  section  of  the  founders  of  the  United 
State*. 

C.  P.  Adams,  Lift  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  10 
vols.,  Boston,  iv*  i  ,  J.  q.  and  0.  P.  Adam*, 
L>/e  of  J.  Adams,  2  vols..  Mil;  J  oral  Sparks, 

Ihylomottc  Corrtsjwndsnct  cf  th*  Amtr.  KreoXn- 
tion ;  Guixot,  Washington.  J.  L.j 

Adams,  Samvel  (4.  1722.  d.  1803),  a  dis- 
tant relation  of  John  Adams,  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Boston  "  Caucus  "  Club,  and 
took  a  considerable  part  in  founding  similar 
associations  elsewhere.  He  waa  one  of  the  first 
to  oppose  the  measures  by  which  the  English 
Parliament  attempted  to  raise  revenue  from 
the  trade  of  the  American  colonists,  and  he  did, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  man  to  rouse 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  open  resist- 
ance. In  American  politics  he  was  by  no 
means  a  devoted  follower  of  Washington, 
and  was  in  many  respects  an  opponent  of 
the  federalist  constitution.  In  1797  lu 
retiied  from  the  governorship  of  Massa- 
chusetts, when  the  federal  party  were  pre- 
dominant. It  is  in  a  (probably  spurious; 
speech  of  Samuel  Adams,  printed  in  Ixmdon, 
and  purporting  to  have  been  delivered  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, August  1,  1776,  that  the  famous 
phrase,  "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,''  is  applied 
to  England.  The  speech  was  translated  into 
French,  and  Bonaparte  probably  borrow  ed  his 
use  of  the  appellation  from  it. 

W.  V.  Wells,  Lifs  of  Samml  Adam*,  Boston, 
11*85. 

Adamaon,  Patrick  (4.  1637,  d.  1592/, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  educated  xn 
France,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  1573,  when 
he  entered  the  ministry.  In  1 57  J  he  was  ono  of 
the  commissioners  employed  to  settle  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  soon 
after  was  appointed  by  the  Bcgent  Morton 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  His  life  thence- 
forward was  a  long  course  of  opposition  tj 
the  Presbyterian  party,  who  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  proceeding*  against  him, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  him  excom 
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municnted,  and  deprived  of  the  revenues  of 
his  see,  so  that,  it  is  said,  his  List  years  were 
passed  in  actual  want.  He  was  the  author  of 
n  poetical  version  of  the  Hook  of  J  oh,  and 
other  works  in  Latin  verse. 

Culderwood,  Trut  Hi*t.  of  the  Church  of  Scot, 
land;  Cunningham,  Church  MM.  of  Scotland. 

Addington,  Hknky,  Viscount  Sidmouth 
{b.  1 7-37,  d.  1844),  the  son  of  Anthony 
Addington,  Lord  Chatham's  family  physician, 
was  called  to  the  Bar  al>out  the  same  time  as 
Pitt,  whose  intimate  friend  he  was.  By  Pitt 
he  was  persuaded  to  leave  the  liar,  and  to  turn 
his  attention  to  political  life.  He  was  accord- 
ingly returned  to  Parliament  as  member  for 
Devizes,  and  soon  became  conspicuous  as 
a  devoted  follower  of  Pitt.  In  1789  he  was 
elected  Speaker,  and  presided  over  the  House 
until,  on  Pitt's  resignation  in  18(11,  he  was 
invited  by  the  king  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration. It  was  very  feeble,  and  would 
scarcely  have  lived  a  month  if  Pitt  had  not 
for  a  time  given  it  his  protection  and  advice. 
Addington's  ministry  was  chiefly  signalised 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  but 
when  Pitt  withdrew  his  support,  the  utter 
weakness  of  the  Cabinet  became  very  clear, 
nnd  Addington  was  forced  to  make  way  for 
his  formor  leader.  There  was  now  a  com- 
plete breach  between  the  two,  and  Ad- 
dington, who  had  been  created  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  attacked  I»rd  Melville,  and 
through  him  tho  Prime  Minister,  with  great 
vehemence.  After  Pitt's  death.  Addington 
became  President  of  the  Council  in  the  Gren- 
ville  and  Fox  administration.  In  the  minis- 
try of  Perceval  and  the  Duke  of  Portland 
he  had  no  place;  but,  when  Ix>rd  Liverpool 
came  into  office  in  1812,  he  was  appointed 
Home  Secretary.  In  this  position  his  repres- 
sive policy,  arid  the  hostility  he  showed  to 
popular  movements,  made  him  remarkably 
unpopular  with  the  nation  at  large ;  but  ho 
maintained  his  port  for  several  years,  until  he 
resigned  it  to  Sir  liobcrt  Peel.  1822,  after 
which  he  took  but  little  share  in  politics. 
His  administration  has  been  described  by 
Maeaulay  as  one  which,  in  an  age  pre- 
eminently fruitful  of  parliamentary  talents, 
contained  hardly  a  single  man  who,  in  par- 
liamentary talent*,  could  be  consider**!  as 
even  of  the  second  rate.  "  He  was,"  the 
s  tme  writer  says,  "  universally  admitted  to 
have  been  the  best  speaker  that  had  sate  in 
the  Chair  since  the  retirement  of  Onslow. 
Hut  nature  had  not  bestowed  on  him  very 
vigorous  faculties,"  and  his  long  occupation 
..f  the  ('hair  had  unfitted  him  for  the  task 
of  heading  an  administration. 

Pellew,  Lift  nnd  Corwpondme*  of  Lord  Sid. 
mouth.  1847 ;  Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt ;  Russell, 
Lift  of  Fox  ;  Lord  Holland,  Menvnri. 

[W.  R.  S.] 

Addison,  .Wi  n  (A.  1672,  d.  1719),  wag 
the  son  of  the  Reverend  Launcelot  Addison, 


afterwards  Dean  of  Lich6eld.  Joseph  Addison 
was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  where  his  Lttin  com- 
positions gained  him  considerable  reputation. 
He  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  1699.  Soon 
alter  leaving  Oxford,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax, 
and  subsequently  with  Lord  Soiners,  through 
whose  influence  he  received,  in  1695,  a  pension 
I  of  £300  a  year.  In  1699  he  left  England, 
and  travelied  over  France  and  Italy,  until 
the  death  of  William  III.  In  1704  his  Cam- 
paign, a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
written  at  the  request  of  Godolphin,  was 
;  highly  successful,  and  at  once  brought  its 
•  author  into  note.  Henceforth  his  rise  was 
rapid.  He  became  Commissioner  of  Apjwnls, 
Secretary  to  the  Legation  at  Hanover,  and  in 
1708  Under-Secretary  of  State.  In  1708  ho 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Ixwt- 
withiel.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
Lord  Wharton,  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, appointed  him  his  Chief  Secretary  and 
Keeper  of  the  Records.  From  Ireland  Addison 
sent  his  contributions  to  the  Tatler,  the  first 
of  the  periodical  publications,  which  his  friend 
Steele  projected.  With  Steele  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  new  literary  school  of  the 
Essayists,  who  introduced  into  English  Prose 
a  remarkable  simplicity  and  purity  of  style, 
and  in  whose  light  and  graceful  publications 
modern  periodical  literature  had  its  source. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Whi^s  in  1710,  Addison 
was  dismissed  from  office.  During  the 
General  Election  he  contributed  some  vio- 
lent party  papers  to  a  political  journal, 
entitled  the  Whig  Examiner.  In  March,  1711, 
the  Spectator  appeared,  under  the  conduct  of 
Steele,  and  during  the  years  of  its  existence 
(March,  1711 -  Dec.,  1714),  Addison  was  tho 
principal  contributor.  In  1713  Addison's 
tragedy,  Cato,  was  put  on  the  stage.  Political 
feeling  was  high  at  the  time,  and  the  opposite 
principles  apj>ealed  to  in  the  play  caused  it  to 
be  highly  successful,  both  with  Whigs  and 
Tories.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  Addison  was 
made  Secretary  to  the  Lords  of  the  Regency. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  again  became 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Ixird-Lieutenant.  In 
1715  he  published  the  Freeholder \  the  best  of 
his  political  writings.  The  next  year  he  mar- 
ried the  Dowager  Countess  of  Warwick,  and 
in  1717  became  Secretary  of  State.  But  his 
health  was  failing,  and  his  marriage  was 
unhappy.  He  finally  quitted  office  in  1718, 
with  a  pension  of  £1,500  a  year.  In  1719 
his  defence  of  the  Peerage  Bill  involved  him 
in  a  quarrel  with  Steele,  whom  he  attacked 
in  a  jMirty  journal  called  the  Old  Whip.  This 
was  the  hist  of  Addison's  literary  efforts.  He 
died  June  17.  1719,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster AbW.  Addison's  importance  in  the 
political  history  of  England  is  not  great,  though 
he  held  high  office,  and  his  personal  career  was 
remarkably  successful,  even  for  an  age  when 
literary  merit,  aided  by  a  certain  amount  of 
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influential  patronage,  was  frequently  a  pass- 
port to  wealth  and  power.  In  Parliament 
he  was  a  silent  member,  and  as  Secretary 
of  State  he  was  not  particularly  successful. 
In  principles  he  was  a  strict  Whig  of  a  some- 
what narrow  cast :  and  in  the  schism  which 
took  place  in  1717  it  is  notable  that  he  sup- 
ported the  "  old  Whigs,"  Sunderland  and 
Stanhope,  against  the  more  progressive  section 
of  the  party  which  Walpole  headed.  It  is  as 
an  twayist  that  he  won  his  title  to  fame, 
though  "his  political  writings  are  valuable, 
at  exhibiting  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
th*  earlier  Whig  statesman  of  the  Revo- 
lution school,  set  forth  with  the  skill  and 
nnifh  of  a  consummate  literary  artist. 
His  chief  political  writings  are  The  Freaent 
State  of  the  War  (1707),  The  Trial  and  Con- 
rxtttoH  of  Count  Tariff  (1713),  and  the  Fret- 
holder  (1715—16);  and  his  contributions  to 
the  Why  Examiner  (1710;  and  the  Old  Whig 
(1719). 

The  Work*  of  Addison  were  published  in  six 
volume*,  with  Note*  by  Bishop  Hard  in  1811. 
There  u  a  good  Lift  by  Mm  Aikin.  published 
in  W4S,  and  a  lengthy  meuioir  in  the  Bioara\ihia 
Brxtanmca.  The  famous  character  of  Addison, 
under  the  name  of  Atticus,  lb  Pope's  EpiMlt  to 
Dr.  Arhathnot,  and  Mtu-uu lay's  account  of  the 
relations  between  Addisuu  and  Steele  in  his 
earn?  on  the  former  are  Jail  known.  See  also 
Ifef.t/.Vsf.  Bio*.  [S.  J.  L»] 

Addled  Parliament  was  the  name 
given  to  the  Parliament  which  sat  from 
April  .">  to  June  7,  1614.  No  Parliament  had 
been  in  session  since  1611;  but  in  1614  the 
condition  of  the  finances,  and  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  people  to  pay  the  Customs  levied 
by  the  king  without  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, made  it  essential  to  assemble  one. 
Janu-s  hoped  that,  %y  employing  "under- 
takers **  or  intermediaries,  between  himself 
and  the  Commons,  he  might  obtain  a  con- 
siderable grant  in  return  for  the  renuncia- 
tion of  some  small  portions  of  the  royal  pre- 
rejnttive.  But  when  Parliament  met,  it 
showed  itself  determined  not  to  grant  any 
su pplie*  until  the  king's  claim  to  levy  Customs 
had  been  surrendered.  Finding  thiit  the 
Commons  persisted  in  their  determination  to 
make  redress  of  grievance*  pn-cede  grants  of 
•apply,  James  dissolved  Parliament  before  a 
single  statute  had  been  passed,  and  committed 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  i>rison. 

Addresses  to  the  Crown  are  (1) 

from  Parliament,  (2)  from  the  jieople. 
1  Since  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  Parliament 
ha*  exercised  the  privilege  which  it  inherited 
fre-m  the  Great  Council  of  the  Baronage, 
of  treely  offering  its  advice  to  the  crown, 
■nd  demanding  the  abolition  of  grievances. 
Nearly  all  the  legislation  of  the  fourteenth 
c*oturv  is  based  upon  the  petitions  of  Parlia- 
ment. *  From  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the 
potion*  and  addresses  began  to  assume 
the  form  of  actual  statutes,  and  were  culled 
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bills.  In  later  history,  Parliament  asserted 
its  right  to  address  the  Crown  on  subjects  of 
wider  policy,  such  as  the  settlement  of  the 
succession  under  Elizabeth,  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  queeu  to  marry  (1562  and 
1566)  ;  whilst  advice  on  questions  of  peace 
and  war  has  often  been  tendered  to  the 
Crown  by  Parliament.  Thus  the  House  of 
Commons  presented  a  remonstrance  against 
the  continuance  of  the  American  war,  and  on 
receiving  an  unsatisfactory  answer,  declared 
that  it  would  44  consider  as  enemies  to  his 
Majesty  and  this  country  all  who  should 
advise  or  by  any  means  attempt  the  further 
proset  ution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent 
of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force."  . 
Addresses  to  the  Crown  are  always  moved  in 
both  Houses  in  answer  to  the  Royal  Speech 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session ;  and  the  • 
Debate  upon  the  Address  has  become  the 
formal  opportunity  for  approving  or  challeng- 
ing the  Ministerial  policy  put  forward  in  the 
Itoyal  Speech.  (2)  Addresses  from  indivi- 
duals  have  been  offered  to  the  king  from  the 
earliest  times,  usually  in  the  form  of  petitions 
for  pardons,  or  redress  of  private  grievances: 
and  though  these  petitions  were  subsequently 
usually  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
were  occasionally  laid  at  once  before  the 
sovereign  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
petition  of  the  clergy  in  1344.  The  practice 
of  addressing  the  Crown  on  political  matteia 
had,  however,  no  precedent  until  the  time  of 
1  Charles  I.  (1640\  and  in  1662  was  restrained 
j  by  an  Act  against  tumultuous  petitioning. 
[  In  1679  the  Whig  petitions  for  the  assembling 
■  of  Parliament  were  met  on  the  part  of  the 
Tories  by  counter-addresses  from  the  Ab- 
horrers  (q.v.).  In  1701  petitions  were  pre- 
sented, praying  for  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  agHin  in  1710;  whilst  in  1784 
numerous  addresses  to  the  king  set  forth 
that  the  people  were  willing  to  support  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  prerogative.  The  constitutional 
I  character  of  the  addresses  of  1710  were  sup- 
]K>rted  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
|  which  affirmed  "that  it  is  the  undoubted 
.  right  of  the  people  of  England  to  petition  or 
address  the  king  for  the  calling,  sitting,  and 
dissolving  Parliaments,  and  for  the  redressing 
of  grievances."   [Caown  ;  Petition*.] 

For  the  practice  and  procedure  ol  sorred  in  • 
Addresses  from  Parliament,  see  May,  L>iv  of 
Parliament,  chap,  xvii.,  and  » Wl  Htrt. ;  Stubbs, 
Const.  Hist.;  Hallam,  Contt.  it  - 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Aden,  an  important  military  position  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  Arabia,  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1839,  and,  in  spite  of 
attacks  made  upon  it  by  the  Arabs,  has  ever 
since   remained    under   British   rule.  Its 

!  position  give*  it  a  great  importance  as  a  coal- 
ing station  for  the  Indo-European  steamers. 
Aden  is  governed  by  a  Resident,  and  forms 

(  part  of  the  Itoinbuy  presidency. 
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Adelaide,  Qveen  {b.  1792,  rf.  1849},  the 
daughter  of  George,  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningcn, 
was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  1818. 
On  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  as 
William  IV.,  a  bill  was  passed  [Regency 
Bills]  appointing  her  Regent,  in  case  any 
child  of  the  king's  succeeded  him  during 
minority.  She  scrupulously  abstained  from 
interfering  in  politics ;  but  in  spite  of  this, 
the  dissolution  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  in 
1834  was  attributed  to  her  influence.  After 
the  secession  of  Queen  Victoria,  her  lift*  was 
chiefly  spent  in  works  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence. 

Adelais  of  Louvain  (*.  1103)  was  the 
second  wife  of  Henry  1.,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  1121.  She  survived  her  husband, 
and  sulmcqucntly  married  William  do  Albini, 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  Howard. 

Adjutators,  Thb  (sometimes  erroneously 
styled  Agitators),  were  representatives  elected 
by  each  regiment  of  the  l'uritan  army  in,  164 7, 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  officer*  in  com. 
pelling  Parliament  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  army  before  disbanding  it.  They 
presented  a  petition  to  Parliament,  in  which 
they  complained  of  "the  ambition  of  a  few 
men,  who  had  long  been  servants,  but  were  de- 
generating into  tyrants."  The  Parliament, 
finding  it  impossible  any  longer  to  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  demands  of  the  army,  sent  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
Skippon,  and  Fleetwood,  to  head-quarters 
to  pacify  the  soldiers.  But  the  army  muti- 
nied, seised  the  money  intended  for  their 
pay,  and  expelled  the  officers  whom  they 
suspected.  I  >n  May  29  a  great  meeting  of 
Adjutators,  under  the  authority  of  Fairfax, 
was  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  a  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  troops  called  at  Newmarket. 
On  June  2  the  army  leaders  sent  Cornet 
Joyce  to  remove  the  king  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Parliament.  This  having  been  done, 
on  dune  10  a  great  rendezvous  of  the  army 
was  held  at  Triploe  Heath,  near  Cam- 
bridge. Here  the  army  refused  to  accept 
the  conditions  of  Parliament,  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  eleven  of  the  most  obnoxious 
Presbyterian  leaders,  and  began  to  march  on 
London.  On  the  approach  of  the  army  the 
eleven  withdrew,  and  the  Independents  l»e- 
came  for  a  time  the  majority  in  the  House. 
Hut  the  Citv  of  l^mdon  was  strongly  lVcs- 
byteriau,  and  on  duly  26  a  large  muster  of 
apprentices  and  others  came  unto  the  House, 
and  compelled  the  rtvall  of  the  eleven  mem- 
bers, aud  the  replacing  of  the  l«ondon  militia 
in  the  hatula  of  the  IVesbvterians,  There- 
upon the  army,  which  had  Wn  encamped 
ewee  to  Uwdon,  entered  the  city  August  Si 
and  a^-ain  expelled  the  eleven  members.  The 
power  was  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
army,  and  the  Adjutators  wen-  busy  holding 
meetings,  and  urging  forward  extnmie  n«\e 
sure*,  and  demanding  vengeance  on  the  king. 


Cromwell  and  the  officers  began  to  grow 
1  anxious  to  restore  discipline  in  the  army, 
and  when  some  of  the  regiments  showed 
signs  of  acting  independently,  vigorous 
measures  were  taken,  one  of  the  ringleaders 
shot,  and  others  placed  under  arrest.  Lil- 
burne  and  others  attempted  to  revive  the 
Adjutators  in  1649;  bat  the  attempt  was 
frustrated  by  Cromwell  [Cuoxwell  ;  Faih- 
I  rax.] 

Wfaitelocke,   Memoir*;    Ludlow.  JfrMoim; 
Carlyle,  Cromirdl;  Gaiiot,  J/ut.  oj  th°  Enj.  Her. 
|  [F.  S.  P.] 

Admiral,  The  Lord  High,  was  one  of  the 

great  officers  of  State  who  was  specially  con- 
cerned with  the  government  of  the  navy  and 
the  administration  of  maritime  affairs.  The 
name  is  derived  from  an  Asiatic  word  corres- 
ponding to  the  Arabic  Amir,  and  the  Turkish 
£mir,  a  commander  or  general ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably adopted  by  the  English  cither  directly 
from  the  Saracens,  in  the  course  of  the  latei 
Crusade*,  or  from  the  Sicilians  or  Genoese 
We  hear  of  the  appointment  of  officers  called 
**  oust  odes  maris  "  from  time  to  time  under  the 
Norman  and  earlier  Angevin  kings,  but  in- 
definite organisation  of  the  Admiralty  date* 
from  the  reign  o£  Edward  1.,  who  in  1*294 
appointed  William  Leybume  '*  captain  of  all 
the  postmen,"  and  in  1306  appointed  thrct 
admirals  with  jurisdiction  over  the  eastern, 
western,  aud  southern  coasts  respectively.  In 
1 360  a  si n g le  II i gh  A dmi ral  was  ti rst  appointed. 
From  1404  till  1632  there  was  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  Lord  High  Admirals  of 
England,  whose  duties  were  not  only  to  act 
as  Naval  Commanders-in-Chief,  but  also  a* 
Ministers  of  Marine  and  Presidents  of  the 
Court  of   Admiralty.  •  In  163*2  the  duties 
of  the  office  were  entrusted  to  a  commission 
of  the  gnat  officers  of  state  ;  and  under 
the  Commonwealth  naval  affairs  were  man- 
aged by  a  Committee  of  Parliament,  and 
afterwards  by  Cromwell.    After  the  Restora- 
tion, the  office  of  Ix>rd  High  Admiral  was 
held  by  King  Charles  II.,  and  by  James, 
as  Duke  of  York  and  as  King,  and  by  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  the  husband  of  Queen 
Anne.     Since  1708,  however,  the  office  has 
always  been  in  commission,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  period   "May,   1827— Sept., 
1S2S  ,  when  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  after- 
wards Kiu«  William  IV..  was  Lord  High 
Admiral.    By  the  Acts  2  Will  and  Mary,  c.  '2, 
and  I  Geo.  iv.  c.  90.  the  authorities,  juris- 

j  diction,  ami  pow  ers  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
were  vested  in  the  Lord*  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiraltv.  The  chief  of  these  commis- 
sioners is  styled  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. In  modern  times  he  has  become 
practically  sole  and  responsible  Minister  for 
the  Navy,  and  is  now  alwavs  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet."  Iu  I $69,  Mr.  Chillers,  then  First 
Lord  ot  the  Admiralty,  introduced  important 

.  change*  into  the  working  of  the  department 
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which  tended  to  give  the  minister  more  un- 
divided control  and  responsibility.  The  First 
Lord,  who  is  generally  a  civilian,  is  as- 
*isud  by  the  three  Naval  Lords,  one  Civil 
Lord,  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
«  h<.  has  charge  of  financial  and  parliamentary 

The  title  of  Aomikal  has  hIso  been  used 
oualy  since  the  1 3th  century  to  desig- 
l  highest  grade  in  the  Royal  Navy;  but 
it  dV»*  not  appear  to  haa*e  come  into  general 
use  in  this  sense  till  the  latter  (tart  of  the  16th 
oratory.  There  were  formerly  three  classes  of 
Admirals,  those  of  the  Ked,  the  White,  and 
th*  Blue  squadrons,  but  this  distinction  was 
abolished  in  1804.  [Saw.] 

Loai>  Hioa  Ai.mikaus. 

Wdbntn  tie  Ley bourne,  or  Lei  burn,  is  styled 
at  the  Assembly  at  Bruges  8th  March, 
15  Ed  I..  AdmirallH*  M  aru  Anal  id    .       .  1386 
John  de  Botetort,  Admiral  of  the  North  : 

William  dc  Leiburn,  Admiral  of  the  South  1294 
Juan  da*  Bell.  -  Campo,  or  Beauchamp,  const)- 
toted  Hijrh  A.iiuiral  of  both  W«st  and 

North    .   1380 

 1361 

•  ,  1364 

,  «•  Earl  of  Arundel  .  13*7 

of  KatUind.  afterwarJs  of  Albemarle, 

"  al  

Marquis  of  Dor*et  natural 
of  John  of  Gaunt »,  High  Admiral  of 
the  Northern.  Western,  and  Irish  Fleets 
Percy,  Earl  of  Worcester,  Admiral 
of  both  parts  ...... 

ymam  of  Lancaster,  High  Stewunl  of  Eng- 
land, afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence  . 
John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset    .  .  1406 

Edmund  Holland.  Earl  of  Kent.     ...  1407 

Sir  Thomas  Beaufort,  natural  sou  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  croated  by  letters  patent,  1411, 
Admiral  of  Euirland,  Ireland,  and  Aqui- 

taine  for  life   1408 

John  of  Lancaster,  Duke  of  Bedford,  con  of 

Henry  IV     .  ...  1426 

John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  constituted, 
Unrethcr  with  his  son.  Admirals  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Aquitaine  .  1436 
William  de  lu  Pole,  Marquis  and  Earl  of 
Suffolk.  Admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and 

Aquitaine  1446 

Hrurr  HolUud,  Duke  of  Exeter  .  .  .  1449 
Richard  NctU,  Earl  of  Warwick  .  1461 

Willnun  Nevil,  Earl  of  Kent  ....  1462 
Richard.  Duke  of  Gloucester  ....    1  465 

Rvhard  NevU   1466 

Richard.  Duke  of  Gloucester  ....  H71 
John  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk                    .  KRi 
John  il«  Verv,  Earl  of  Oxford  ....  1485 
Edward  Howard  (afterwards  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk)     .      .   1513 

TVioraa*  Howard  (brother  of  the  above,  after- 

wants  Dnke  of  Norfolk)  ....  1514 
Henry,  Duke  of  Richmond  ...»  1526 
WjUiam  Fttxwilliaui,  Earl  of  Southampton   .  US? 

John  staswel.  Lord  Ruesel  1541 

J^ha  Dudley  1543 

L>»rd  Thomas  Seymour  1549 

John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick  .      .  1551 

El-ard.  Lord  Clinton  1552 

W.Kiaju  H»»*rd  of  Erfimrliatu  .  1553 
Edward,  Lord  Clinton  ....  1555 

CoarUa.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  .  Vt£ 

fJeorre,  Duke  of  Buckingham  ....  Kd9 
Committee  of  Parliament  .  .1619-1660 
Juan.  Duke  of  Tork  ....  16**0  1673 
Charles  II..  bv  bis  Pru  v  Councillors  .  1973—  1«K4 
II..  w  Duke  of  York  and  King  .  1684-  1689 
Ea-lof  Pembroke     ....  1702 


George,  Prioce  of  Denmark     .  .  17t>2 — 1708 

William,  Duke  of  Clarence  .  1827- 

First  Lords  or  t»e  AnaiaALrr. 

Prince  Rupert  

Sir  Henry  Cj.i-.-Ii   1679 

Daniel  Finch  (alterwards  Eur. of  Nottingham )  1680 

Arthur  Hirbert   16So 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Pembroke      ....  1690 

Charles,  Lord  Coruwadis   1092 

Anthony,  Viacount  Falklaud    ....  1693 

Edward  Russell   1684 

Edwurd.  Earl  of  Oxford   1697 

Johu,  Earl  of  Bridgewater       ....  1699 

Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford   1709 

Sir  John  Lcike   1710 

I  homas.  Earl  of  Strafford   1712 

Edward.  Earl  of  Oxford   1714 

Juuies,  Earl  of  Berkeley   1717 

Viscount  Torrington   1727 

Sir  Charles  Wnger   1733 

Daniel,  Earl  of  Wiucbelsea      ....  1741 

John,  Duke  of  Bedford   1744 

John,  Earl  of  Sandwich   1718 

George,  Lord  Anson   175) 

Richard,  Earl  Temple   1756 

Earl  of  Winchelsea   1757 

Lord  Anson       .......  1757 

George,  Earl  of  Halifax   1762 

George  Greuville   1762 

Earl  of  Sandwich   1763 

John,  Eurl  of  Egmout       .....  17*3 

Sir  Charles  Sauuders   1766 

Sir  Edward  Hawke   1766 

Earl  of  Sandwich    L/l 

Augustus,  Viscount  Keppel     ....  11"-.! 

Richard,  Vincount  Howe  .      .      .  Jan.  30,  1783 

Viscount  Keppel  April  10,  1783 

VUconnt  Howe  Dec.  31,  17K1 

John,  Earl  of  Chatham   1788 

George,  Ear'.  Spencer   1794 

John.  Earl  of  St.  Viuceut   19W 

Henrr,  Lord  Melvil  e   1KH 

Charles,  Lord  li  art  rum   1805 

Charles  Grey   1806 

Thomas  Grenville   l**r 

Henry,  Lord  Mulgrave   1W 

Charles  Yorke    1809 

Robert,  Lord  Melville   1812 

Sir  James  Graham   IKK) 

George,  Lonl  Auckland   1*34 

Philip,  Earl  de  Grey   1*34 

Lord  Auckland  April  25.  1815 

Gilbert.  Earl  of  Minto       .       .       .  8ept.  19,  1835 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Haddington    ....  1M1 

Edward,  Earl  of  EUeuU.rouifh.       .  Jan.  13,  1846 

George.  Earl  of  Auckland  .      .      .  Ju'y  21,  1*46 

Sir  F.  Buriug   1**9 

Duke  of  Northumberland   1852 

Sir  J.  Graham   18*3 

Sir  Charles  Wood   1855 

Sir  John  Pukington   I8W 

Edward.  Duke  of  Somerset      ...  1859 

Sir  J.  Pakington   1^ 

Thomas  L.  Corry   1*** 

Hugh  Childer*   1** 

George  J.  Goscheu   1^71 

Georg  t  Ward  Hunt   1H74 

William  H.  Smith   1877 

Tbomoa.  Earl  of  Northbro>k  .... 

1a>h1  George  Francis  Hamdtou              .  18>i 

M  rquis  o'  Ripon   INNj 

Lord  Georz.'  Franc's  Hamilton  1898 

Earl  Spencer  MfJ 

0.  J.Goschtn   »«» 

Earl  of  Ujlbome  

Earl  of  Cawdor  March  5,  1905 

Lord  Tweeduiouth       .      -      .      .     Dec.  5,  14«J5 

Reginald  McKeuua  

Admiralty,  Coi-kt  or,  is  the  Court  01 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  in  his  judicial  capa- 
citv.  The  early  admirals  and  cuttodet  ma>is. 
fro:i.  the  time  of  Henry  I.  onwuids,  hud  ihe 
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prerogative  of  judging  on  all  dispute*  between 
merchant*  and  sailors,  and  on  offence*  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Common  Law  Courta.  These 
privileges  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the 
Common  lawyers,  and,  in  13  Rich.  II.,  a 
statute  limited  its  procedure  to  matters  trans- 
acted on  the  seas.  When  there  was  a  Lord 
High  Admiral  the  judge  of  tho  Admiralty 
Court  was  generally  appointed  by  him ;  when 
the  office  is  in  commission  the  Crown  appoints 
him.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Court  is  now  no  longer  exercised, 
and  offences  committed  on  the  high  sens  are 
tried  at  common  law.  By  an  Act  of  Henry 
VIII.  all  such  offences  were  to  be  tried  by 
commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer  under 
the  great  seal.  When  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  was  established  in  1834,  the  judges 
were  authorised  to  decide  on  all  offences  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  Admi- 
ralty. The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is 
important,  and,  by  3  and  4  Vict.,  c.  05,  com- 
prehends all  causes  arising  out  of  questions 
of  tho  title  to  or  ownership  of  vessels,  mari- 
time contracts,  salvage,  and  cases  of  collisions 
and  damages  on  the  high  seas.  By  the  Judi- 
cature Act  of  1873,  tho  Admiralty  Court  was 
united  with  the  Court  of  Probate  and  Divorce 
to  form  one  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature.  At  the  breaking  out  of  war,  a 
commission  is  issued  to  the  judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  constituting  him  president 
of  a  Prize  Court,  to  decide  as  to  what 
is  or  whnt  is  not  lawful  prize.  Property 
captured  from  the  enemy  is  held  not  to  have 
absolutely  ceased  to  belong  to  its  former 
owner  till  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  a 
Prize  Court.  The  proceedings  in  this  court 
are  supposed  to  be  conducted  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  decisions  of  its  judges, 
and  notably  of  Lord  Stowell  during  the  early 
years  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  form 
very  important  contributions  to  international 
law.  Courts  of  Vice- Admiralty,  having 
analogous  powers  to  the  Admiralty  Court, 
are  established  in  most  of  the  British  colonies. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  colony  is  ex-ojRcio 
judge  of  this  court,  and  there  is  an  appeal 
from  his  decision  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Admiralty 
Coi  ht  for  Scotland  retained  its  separate  exis- 
tence at  tho  union,  though  the  Scottish  Lord 
High  Admiral  was  abolished.  In  1831  the 
Scotch  Admiralty  Courts  were  abolished,  and 
their  functions  entrusted  to  the  Courts  of 
Session  and  Justiciary.  [Navy.] 

For  the  early  history  of  the  Admiralty,  the  best 
authority  is  The  Black  Book  of  th*  Admiralty,  a 
most  important  collection  of  document*  lx-nring 
on  the  subject,  chiefly  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies, with  the  ViUuabla  prefaces  of  Sir  Trarers 
Twisa  in  the  RM»  Serif,  1871.  Ac.  See  esp  the 
Editor's  introduction  to  faL  U.  Among  other 
matters  of  interest,  the  Black  Book  contain*  a 
tran»eript  of  tbe  Lav*  of  (Heron,  issued  by 
Richard  I.  at  that  town,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  maritime  jurisprudence  of  all  the  western 


nations.  See  also  Rymer*s  Ftrdera  ;  Pepys'  .Varal 

Collection*  ■  A  Treatise  on  the  S«*a  Laic*,  1724; 
J.  Exton.  Maritime  Diaxoloyie,  1746;  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  History  of  th<>  Britieh  Savy ;  Kniifht's 
Political  Cfdoptrdia,  art.  Admira  ty  ;  and  Ste- 
phens' Commmtane*  ott  the  Late*  of  Ennland. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Admonition,  Ths,  1588.    A  tract  en- 
i  titled  "  An  Admouition  to  the  Nobility  and 
People  of  England  and  Ireland,  concerning 
the  present  wars,  made  for  the  execution  of 
his  Holiness's  sentence,  by  the  high  and 
mightie   King  Catholike  of    Spain,"  was 
issued  by  Cardinal  Allen,  in  order  to  advo- 
cate the  Spanish  invasion  of  England,  and 
to  declare  the  Papal   sentence   of  excotn- 
'  munication  against  Elizabeth.    It  is  a  docu- 
J  ment  full  of  gross  and  offensive  attacks  on 
the  Qu^en,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  indoccnt  political  libels  that  have 
ever  appeared.   The  effect  of  the  Admonition 
!  was  to  disgust  not  only  all  lYotestants,  but 
also  a  great  many  Cutholics.    The  stvle  is  so 
unlike  the  usual  manner  of  Cardinal  Allen  that 
it  has  often  been  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
i  the  Jesuit  Parsons ;  but  whoever  was  its  real 
author,  it  was  signed  and  acknowledged  by 
Allen. 

Burnet,  Hi*t.  <\f  th*  Reformation ;  Strype. 
Annal*  of  the  Reformation,  iii.,  pt.  2,  p.  /AO 
(ed.  1824)  ;  Sharon  Turner.  Hitt.ofEng.,  ni.  485. 
The  Admonition  wa«  reprinted  with  a.  preface  by 
Kev.  J.  Meudham.  1812. 

Admonition  to  Parliament,  The, 
1572.  the  work  of  two  nonconformists, 
named  Field  and  Wilcox,  was  presented  to 
Parliament  by  Thomas  Cartwright.  Tho 
object  of  the  pamphlet,  which  was  written  in 
a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  defiance,  was  the 
complete  abolition  of  episcopacy.  A  second 
"  admonition  "  was  also  published  by  Cart- 
wright  (who  was  supported  by  Leicester),  and 
spread  over  the  countrv.   An  elaborate  answer 

I  was-  written  bv  Archbishop  Whitgift,  and 
Field  and  Wilcox  wero  committed  to  New- 

1  gute. 

See  Strype.  Annul*  of  the  Reformation,  and  Lift 
of  Whitgift. 

Adrian  TV.,  Poi*x  (A.  eirc  l  100,  d.  1 159), 
was  tho  only  Englishman  who  has  occupied 
tho  Papal  chair.  His  name  was  Nicholas 
Breakspeare.  He  was  born  at  I^anglcy  in 
Hertfordshire,  studied  in  France,  entered  tho 
monastery  of  St.  Kufus  in  Provence,  of  which 
he  became  Abbot.  In  1146  ho  was  created  a 
Cardinal,  and  sent  as  papal  legate  to  Norway. 
In  1154  he  was  chosen  Pope.  His  papacy 
was  disturbed  by  the  attempt  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  whom  he  succeeded  in  arresting  and 
executing  (11  5"j) .  Adrian  is  memorable  in 
European  history  as  beginning  the  long  and 
bitter  quarrel  between  the  Popes  and  the 
Hohenstaufen  emperors.  In  English  history 
his  chief  interest  lies  in  the  famous  bull  in 
which  ho  granted  Henry  II.  the  sovereignty 
over  Ireland.  The  Bi  u.  or  Adman  IV.,  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  was  issued  in  accordance 
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with  the  idea,  commonly  held  throughout  the 
tnid-lle  iu< that  the  hbulous  donation  " 
•A  I'oaiUntinf  had  included  a  gift  to  the  suc- 
«*ur  of  St.  Peter  of  all  the  island*  in  the 
world.  In  115S,  on  condition  of  the  pay- 
ment of  Peter's  Pence,  the  Pope  issued  a  bull 
whivh  handed  over  the  sovereignty  of  the 
«l*i.i  to  Henry  II.  The  enterprise  was 
prompted,  it  was  stated,  by  "  the  ardour  of 
iaith  tad  love  of  religion,"  and  there  is  in- 
deed no  doubt  that  the  laxity  of  the  Irish 
iJ-titt.  and  the  looseness  of  the  connection 
with  Home,  had  much  to  do  with  the  eager- 
**«  with  which  the  Pope  acceded  to  Henry's 
rxfnest  for  the  bull. 

William  of  Newbury,  ii.  cb.  6  .  Will,  of  Tyre, 
i'ui..ch.  S6  ;  Oirulilux Cambrei i h  Exeuy.Hibrrn.; 
Mwre.  Hid.  of  lrtla*d. 

Adullamites  (1866)  was  a  name  deri- 
tirtly  applied  t<»  those  Liberals,  about  forty  in 
number,  who  opj>oMed  the  majority  of  their 
party  on  Earl  Russell's  proposal  for  a  further 
h>f(.rm  of  Parliament.  'Iheir  leaders  were 
Mr.  Lowe.  Mr.  Horsman,  and  Lord  Elcho. 
Mr.  Bright,  on  the  13th  of  March,  compared 
this  party  to  the  assembly  which  came  to  the 
ute  of  Adullam,  when  David  called  about 
him  every  one  that  was  in  distress  and  every 
one  that  was  discontented.  The  defection 
of  the  Adullamites  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
Lord  Russell's  ministry. 

Adventurers.  [Set  Merc  hant  Adven- 
rratu*.] 

Adventurers  of  1642,  Th*.  The 

English  Parliament  having  contiscate<l  be- 
tween two  and  three  millions  of  acres  in 
Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  Rebellion  of 
16*1,  del*  nture  l*>nds  were  issued  made  pay- 
»Me  in  land  after  the  reconquost  of  the 
country.  Al>out  a  million  acres  wen-  thus 
SSpOMd  of,  the  original  id«;a  being  that  the 
money  thus  obtained  shouM  actually  be  em- 
ployed in  suppressing  the  rels-llion  ;  but  the 
outbreak  of  civil  war  in  England  prevented 
taw.  When  in  1653  the  conquest  was  finally 
accomplished,  the  counties  of  Limerick.  Tip- 
prrmiy.  and  Waterford,  in  Munstcr;  King's 
and  Queen's  County,  East  and  West  Meath, 
in  I/-in*ter :  Down,  Antrim,  and  Armagh, 
m  I'Lrter,  were  set  aside  for  satisfying  these 
rLums,  and  those  of  the  Puritan  soldiery. 
Many  of  these  Adventurers  were  subse- 
quently deprivM  of  a  lar«e  )>ortion  of  their 
lands  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  Explana- 
tion in  1665,  and  a  considerable  number 
migrated  to  Amerio. 

Sir  W.  Petty,  TH«  Political  Anatomy  of  Inland, 
;  %ly  i  Th'  Hut.  of  the  Surrry  of  Ireland,  re- 
•aMiabed  by  tb«  Irish  Arcbamloir.  doc..  DuMn, 
MSI.  See  ab»o  L*cky.  Hi*,  of  J?n<j  in  the  Ei>jh- 
UnUh  Century ,  Froude.Tfc*  Engluh  in  Jrdana. 

Advertisements,  Dity  ox.  Adver- 
tisement* in  newspapers  appear  to  have  first 
c*j«iM>  into  u»e during  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wml'.h.the  first  being,  it  is  wti<l.  an  announce- 


mcnt  of  an  heroic  poem  on  the  death  of  Crom- 
well. Advertisements  became  common  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
in  the  reign  of  William  III., a  gratuitous  paper 
of  advertisements  wus  started  and  existed  for 
some  time.  By  an  Act  of  1712,  a  dutv  waa 
imposed  on  each  advertisement  published*.  In 
1838  the  tax  was  reduced  from  3s.  6d.  in  Great 
Britain,  and  2s.  6d.  in  Ireland,  to  Is.  6d.  in 
the  former  and  Is.  in  the  latter  country.  In 
18.*>1  the  tax  brought  in  over  £175,000.  The 
duty  wus  abolished  in  1853. 

See  Article  in  Quarterly  Serine,  June,  18S5; 
Grant,  The  Sticspajter  Pr«m. 

Advertisements  (1566)  was  the  name 
of  a  book  of  discipline  issued  by  Archbishop 
Parker.  It  marks  the  beginnings  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  and  has 
in  recent  times  excited  much  controversy.  The 
Archbishop  had  previously  endeavoured  in 
I  vain  to  induce  Cecil  to  consent  to  an  official 
promulgation  of  theso  "  advertisement* ;  "  but 
as  Cecil  was  not  anxious  to  provoke  opposition 
bv  too  rigid  an  execution  of  the  Act  of 
Lniformity,  he  had  refused  to  authorise  or 
publish  them,  and  Parker  was  consequently 
left  to  issue  them  on  his  own  responsibility. 
Their  title  ran  :  "  Advertisements  partly  for 
due  order  in  the  public  administration  of 
Common  Prayer  and  using  of  the  Holy 
Sacraments,  and  partly  for  the  apparel  of  all 
persons  ecclesiastical,  by  virtue  of  the  Queen's 
Majesty's  letter  commanding  the  same."  The 
points  especially  insisted  on  are  the  wearing 
of  the  surplice  and  cap ;  and  generally  they 
enforced  rigid  obedience  to  the  more  ob- 
noxious portions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
Much  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  precise 
validity  of  these  Advertisements.  On  the  one 
side  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  royal 
authorisation  gave  binding  force  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's injunctions,  and  that  they  were  the 
"  other  order  "  which  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
j  of  1559  half  anticipated  as  likely  to  supersede 
|  the  "Ornaments  Rubric,"  which  enjoined  that 
church  ornaments  should  remain  as  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  VI.  This  view, 
which  was  adopted  fay  Lord  Selborne  in  the 
14  Ridsdale  Case,"  has  ljeen  attacked  by 
Mr.  J.  Parker  in  his  "  <  )maments  Rubric," 
where  it  is  maintained  tliat  the  advertise- 
ments were  simple  archiepiscopal  injunctions, 
and  that  their  enforcement  of  a  minimum  of 
ritual  did  not  aim  at  abolishing  the  vestments, 
etc.,  of  Edward  VI.  s  First  Prayer- Book. 

Jitrype'.  AnmaU  and  Lift  of  Parfc«r,  Neal's 
Hi*iorv  of  the  PurUuna. 

AdvOCSte,  The  Lord,  also  called  the 
King's  or  Queen's  Advocate,  is  the  chief  law- 
officer  of  the  crown  in  Scotland,  and  corre- 
sponds, roughly  shaking,  to  the  English 
Attorney-General.  The  King's  Advocate  is 
found  in  existence  in  1479,  in  1640  he 
came  one  of  the  officers  of  state,  and  in  1587 
hi  is  first  mentioned  a*  Lord  Advocate.  The 


(  »  ) 


origin  of  the  office  i>  extremely  obscure :  it 
has  been  supposed  that,  with  the  title,  it  whs 
derived  from  the  French  ;  and  the  duties  of 
the  earlier  Kings'  Advocates,  of  whom  there 
is  a  fairly  full  list  from  14H:j,  art)  equally 
ill-defined.  They  appear  to  have  been  com- 
prised in  the  prosecution  of  state  officers,  and 
the  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  feudal  for- 
feitures arising  from  those  offences.  In  the 
mid<lle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  possible 
to  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  his  functions ;  the 
Lord  Advocate  was  public  prosecutor,  he 
conducted  all  cases  in  which  the  sovereign 
was  concerned,  which,  from  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  have  been  pursued  in  his  name, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  appears 
to  have  occasionally  combined  the  offices  of 
advocate  and  judge  in  the  court  of  sessions. 
Previous  to  the  Union,  the  Lord  Advocate 
sat  in  Parliament  in  virtue  of  his  office  ;  but 
now  h  ■  is  not  necessarily,  though  he  is 
generally,  a  member  of  the  Lower  House. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  tenders 
his  resignation  when  the  administration 
changes.  When  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
abolished  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Ocorge  II.  the  duties 
of  that"  minister  were  transferred  to  the  Lord 
Advocate.  In  Parliament  he  answers  all 
questions  relating  to  Scotland,  and  under- 
takes all  measures  of  Scottish  legislation ; 
but  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  is  called  right  honourable  by  courtesy 
only.  Outside  Parliament  he  acts  as  public 
prosecutor,  in  which  duties  he  is  assisted  by 
the  Solicitor-General  and  four  adrocatea-drputr, 
and  appears  for  the  Crown  in  all  civil  cases. 
His  warrants  for  searching,  apprehending, 
and  imprisoning  run  in  any  part  of  Scotland; 
he  is  allowed  to  sit  within  the  bar  of  the 
court  of  session,  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  peers 
of  the-  realm. 

Barclay,  Divert  of  the  Lav  of  Scotland  ;  More, 
Lecture*  on  the  I/irr«  of  Salami, vol.  i.  ;  Knight, 
(\WojKPdirt  of  Political  Knowledge.    [L.  C.  S.J 

Advowson  is  the  right  of  presentation 
to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  vested  in  a  man 
and  hi*  heirs  for  ever.  The  word  is  taken 
from  Lat.  adrotatio,  for  he  who  had  the 
advowson  was  the  protector  or  patron  of 
the  church.  A>  the  parochial  system  was 
grafted  on  the  township,  it  might  be  contended 
that  the  right  of  presentation  would  at  first 
be  in  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  but  as  a  fact, 
the  early  parish  priests  were  in  a  great  pro- 
portion of  cases  appointed  by  the  bishops. 
An  advowson  iB  pretrutatirr  when  it  is  the 
right  of  presenting  a  clerk  to  the  bishop 
for  institution :  collatirc  when  the  bishop 
is  patron  ;  donative  when  by  royal  foundation 
or  licence  the  patron  can  present  without 
reference  to  the  bishop.  An  advowson  is 
regarded  by  the  law  as  a  trust.  Yet  ad  vow - 
sons,  and  the  power  of  exercising  the 
right  of  presentation  for  one  or  more  terms, 


'  can  be  sold  subject  to  some  restrictions.  A 
right  of  nomination  to  the  patron  may  exist 
separate  from  the  right  of  presentation  to  the 
bishop;  thus,  in  the  mortgage  of  an  advow- 
son, the  mortgagee  presents,  but  he  must  do 
so  on  the  nomination  of  the  mortgager. 
Neither  Homan  Catholics  nor  their  trustees 
may  present ;  they  must  sell  the  presentation, 
or  it  will  vest  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
or  of  Cambridge  (11  Geo.  II.,  c.  17).  The 
presentee  must  be  in  priest's  orders  before 
his  institution  (14  Car.  II.,  c.  4).  Restric- 
tions on  patronage  depend  on  the  law  of 
nmmy,  which,  as  far  as  our  temporal  courts 
an*  concerned,  is  founded  on  31  Klix ...  e.  6, 
and  12  Anne,  c.  12.    A  clergyman  may  not 

Eurchaac  a  next  presentation  for  himself,  but 
e  may  purchase  an  advowson,  and  be  pre- 
sented on  the  next  vacancy.  If  a  patron 
neglects  to  exercise  his  right,  the  presenta- 
tion lapses  at  the  end  of  six  months  to  the 
bishop,  the  archbishop,  and  the  crown  suc- 
cessively. Suits  for  disturbance  of  patronage 
used  to  be  maintained  by  darrein  prt»rntmmt, 
and  later  more  usually  by  quart  impedit,  and 
now,  since  23  and  24  Vict.,  c.  12G,  by  writ 
of  summons.  The  bishop  is  bound  to  insti- 
tute the  clerk  presented  by  the  patron,  unless 
there  is  good  cause  to  the  contrary,  and  tlu- 
patron  or  the  clerk  has  remedy  in  case  of 
;  refusal  by  application  to  the  Provincial  Court. 

Phillimore,  Bed.  La<r  ;  Crippn,  Late  of  Church. 
Av.;  Chitty,  Collection  nf  Stalnte*.    [\\\  H.] 

Aelfheah.  [Aliheok.] 

Aelred  (AlLDKXD,  Ralred)  of  Rievahlx, 
St.  (b.  1109,  d.  11661.  An  Rnglish  historian, 
born  at  Hexham,  and  educated  in  the  family  of 
King  David  of  Scotland.  He  is  said  to  have 
refused  a  Scotch  bishopric  that  he  might  be- 
come a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Itie- 
vaulx,  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  ho  became 
ablnit  in  1146.  He  wrote  several  historical 
works,  among  which  are  lives  of  Kdward  the 
Confessor.  David  of  Scotland,  Queen  Margaret 
of  Scotland,  and  St.  Ninian,  and  a  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  of  Rngland.  None  of  his  works 
are  of  high  historical  value.  "  Ailml  of 
Kievaulx,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  "ranks 
in  the  second  class  of  Rnglish  media-val  his- 
torians, and  even  there  does  not  oeeupv  the 
first  place." 

See  Sir  Tbo».  Hardy,  Demcriptire  Catalo-jur  of 
Material*,  ii.  2*3.  Ac.  (Rolls  Series.)  A.-lrcd  - 
work*  were  collected  by  R.  Oibbon,  Douai. 
1831,  4to.  and  they  are  to  tie  found  in  Miff** 
Palrolotjia.  rol.  195.  Aolred'a  Vita  S.  EtVanh 
Con/,  and  Dmrhdk  de  Bello  aj»u-l  Standards* 
are  in  Twysden  bcriptom  Decern. 

iEthelberht.  [Rthelbert.] 
JEthelred.  [Rthelreu.] 
JEthelstane.  [Athelstan.] 

Affirmations.   [Oatu,  Parliamentary, 

and  Oath  in  Courts  ov  Law.] 

Afghan  Wars.  (I)  Situated  in  inune- 
I  diate  proximity   to  the   N.W.  frontier  of 
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India,  Afghanistan  has,  from  the  earliest 
time*,  figural  conspicuously  in  the  history 
of  Hindustan  and  of  Central  Asia.  Its  first 
connection  with  English  history  dates  from 
ilk  year  1809,  when  the  rumour  of  a  joint 
invasion  of  India,  determined  on  by  Napoleon 
ind  the  Czar  Alexander,  led  to  the  despatch 
•A  the  Hon.  M .  Elphinstone  as  envoy  to  Shah 
Shujah.  then  ruler  of  Cabul.  A  treaty  was 
<whlndiKi  between  the  two  at  Peahawur."  The 
fibsequent  events,  fraught  with  intestine 
LroiLv  do  not  call  for  detailed  review,  though 
we  may  note  the  visit  of  Lieut.  Alexander 
Bumes  to  Cabul,  on  his  way  to  Bokhara,  in 
1*32,  for  the  mass  of  interesting  information 
collected  thereby.  In  1834,  Shah  Shujah, 
who  had  been  dethroned,  endeavoured  to 
regain  his  power,  and  advanced  on  Candahar, 
bat  was  defeated  by  Dost  Mahomed,  ruler  of 
Cabul.  and  Kohandil  Khan,  who  reigned  at 
Candahar.  Ho  took  refuge  eventually  with 
X»»ir  Khan,  of  Khelat,  who  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Ludianii  in  a  manner  suited  to  his 
dignity.  In  1837,  the  siege  of  Herat  by 
iVrsia,  encouraged,  as  believed,  by  the  Uus- 
«Un*.  and  the  defeat  of  the  Sikhs  by  Dost 
Mahomed,  led  the  English  to  despatch  Burnes 
as  resident  at  the  court  of  Cabul.  But  the 
ntj^jx  mioii  of  Um  nngiitiiittftiM  then  existing 
between  Dost  Mahomed  and  the  Russians 
being  refused  by  the  Amir,  the  resolu- 
tion was  formed  of  placing  the  ex-king, 
Shah  Shujab,  on  the  Afghan  throne.  An 
army  of  21,000  men  was  assembled  on  the 
Indus  {16th  January,  1839),  and,  advancing 
»n  Candahar  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  took 
possession  of  that  city,  where  Shah  Shujah 
•as  crowned  on  the  8th  May.  Ghaxni  fell 
next,  the  gate  of  the  city  being  blown  in  by 
Lieut,  (afterwards  General  Sir  Henry) 
Durand.  Dost  Mahomod,  finding  his  forces 
melting  away,  tied  beyond  the  Hindu  Kush, 
and  the  British  entered  Cabul  without  oppo- 
sition. Shah  Shujah' s  restoration  was  at 
first  popular,  but  the  people,  soon  finding  how 
completely  this  was  due  to  English  support, 
incensed  at  the  reduction  of  subsidies  to  the 
chiefs,  and  inflamed  by  the  mult*h»  or  priests, 
began  to  gather  in  insurrection.  The  British 
authorities  neglected  warnings,  and  on  the 
ind  November,  1841,  rebellion  broke  out,  and 
•Sir  Alexander  Burnea  and  other  officers  were 
treat  heroualy  assassinated.  Disasters  fol- 
lowed thickly  on  one  another,  and  Ueneml 
F.lphinstone,  on  whom  the  command  had  been 
thrust,  was  in  the  feeblest  health.  At  a  con- 
ference with  Aklmr  Khan,  Dost  Mahomed's 
•on.  Sir  W.  Macnaghten,  the  British  envoy, 
was  murdered  by  that  chief ;  and  on  the  6th 
January,  184'J,  the  Britiah  garrison  of  4,500, 
with  nearly  three  times  that  number  of  camp 
followers,  proceeded  to  evacuate  the  country, 
but  perished  miserablv  in  the  monntuin  pusses 
between  Cabul  and  Jellalabad,  a  Mingle  sur- 
riror.  Dr.  Brvdon,  alone  reaching  the  latter 
nty.    Ghann  foil  to  the  Afghans  on  the  10th 


December,  son*)  hundreds  of  Sepoya  being 
carried  into  captivity,  while  ninety-five  host- 
ages, left  by  the  British,  were  in  durance  near 
Cabul.  Candahar  and  Jellalabad,  however, 
were  held  firmly  by  Generals  Nott  and  Sale 
respectively.  A  strong  expedition,  under 
General  Pollock,  was  pret>ared  in  India,  and 
after  forcing  the  Khyber  Pass  relieved  Jella- 
labad. After  halting  two  months  at  this 
place,  the  time  being  spent  in  negotiations, 

j  General  Pollock  advanced  and  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  on  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan 
entering  Cabul  a  few  days  later.  The  cap- 
tives were  recovered,  the  principal  bazar 
of  Cabul  razed  to  the  ground,  and  General 
Nott,  who  had  advanced  from  Candahar  and 
captured  Ghazni,  beheld,  on  his  arrival  at 
Cabul,  the  British  flag  floating  over  the 
ramparts.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  our 
troops  Shah  Shujah  was  assassinated,  and 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan  was  restored  to  his 
former  power.  During  the  Sikh  revolt,  in 
1848,  he  joined  them  against  the  Britiah,  but 
a  friendly  understanding  was  arrived  at  and 
a  treaty  concluded  in  1855.  The  same  year 
saw  the  acquisition  of  the  Candahar  province 
by  Dost  Mahomed,  and  the  second  Persian 
advance  on  Herat ;  its  capture  and  final 
cession,  through  fear  of  the  English,  who 
had  sent  an  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
are  the  subsequent  events  of  note.  * 

(2)  Shere  Ali  Khan,  who  ascended  the 
Afghan  throne  in  1863,  passed  through  great 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  but  eventually  over- 
came his  rivals  and  foes  in  1868.  An  arrange- 
ment was  arrived  at  between  the  British  and 
Russian  governments  in  1872  that  Afghani- 
stan was  beyond  the  field  of  Russian  influence, 
and  the  practical  violation  of  this  under- 
standing in  1878,  coupled  with  the  repulse 
by  the  Afghans  of  a  British  mission,  led  to 
a  fresh  Afghan  war.  The  victories  at  Aii 
Musjid  and  Pewar,  and  the  capture  of  Can- 
dahar and  Kclut-i-Ghilzai  by  Sir  Donald 
Stewart,  placed  all  the  important  vantage 
points  of  Eastern  Afghanistan  (Cabul  ex- 
cepted) in  our  hands.  A  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Gandunmk  with  Yakub  Khun,  w'uo 
had  succeeded  to  power  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Shere  Ali,  but  all  its  provisions  were 
stuttered  to  the  winds  by  the  murder  of  Sir  L. 
Cttvagnuri,  who  had  be«n  deputed  as  Km,'li.-h 
envoy  to  Cahul.  Sir  F.  (now  Lord)  Roltcrts 
promptly  advanced  on  the  capital,  and  de- 
feated the  Afghans  at  Charaaia.  For  some 
months,  however,  fighting  went  on,  till,  ut 
the  close  of  1879,  the  total  defeat  of  Mahomed 
•bin  effectually  dispersed  the  insurgents. 
These  successes  were  worthily  supported  by 
Sir  I).  Stewarts  victory  at  Ahmed  Kheyl,  he 
having  advanced  to  Cabul  from  Caniiuhur. 
Matters  were  now  settling  down,  but  the 

'  approach  of  the  Sirdar  Ayub  Khan  from  the 

i  side  of  Herat  kindled  anew  the  flunx-s  of 
rebellion.    This  pretender,  having  defeated 

!  General  Burrows  at  Maiwand,  proceeded  to 
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invest  Candnhur,  but  was  utterly  routed  in 
his  turn  by  (General  Sir  F.  Roberts,  who  had 
effected  the  difficult  march  from  Cabul  with 
much  skill  and  generalship.  In  September, 
1880,  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
the  K  urram  and  Cabul  valleys,  and  in  the 
following  April  from  Candatiar,  leaving  the 
government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
Ahdur  Rahman,  whose  authority  as  ruler  of 
the  country  had  been  recognised*  by  England 
in  July,  1880.  After  that  dale  the  Amir 
gradually  entablished  his  power,  he  and  his 
successor  remaining  on  excellent  term*  with 
Britain.  The  delimitation  of  the  N.  frortier 
led  in  1885  to  a  collision  between  Russian  and 
Afghan  troops  at  Penj-deh  (q.v.),  and  almost 
to  an  Anglo- Russian  War. 

The  chief  authorities  on  Afghanistan  are  jri ?en 
in  Sir  Charles  MaoGregor's  admirable  Qatettetr, 
v  published  at  Calcutta  in  1871.  The  leading 
events  of  the  subsequent  campaigns  are  briefly 
k  chronicled  in  Robertson's  Thrtt  Campaignt  in 
Afghanistan  (1881).  For  the  later  history  c/. 
Wheeler,  the  Amttr  Abdurrahman,  1885. 

Affirmations.  [Oaths.] 

Africa.  [South  African  Colonies  and 
West  African  Colonies.] 


Affhrim,  Battlk  of  (July  12,  1691), 
fought  in  tbv  campaign  lietwcen  William  III. 
and  James  II.,  in  Ireland,  resulted  in  a 
victory,  gained  by  Ginkel,  over  the  Irish  and 
French  troops,  under  St.  Ruth.  The  French 
general  had  allowed  Athlono  to  be  taken 
(June  30).  He  then  fell  back  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  hill  of  Aghrim.  He  drew  up 
his  army  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  almost  sur- 
rounded bv  a  deep  bog.  A  wooden  breast- 
work had  been  constructed  in  front,  near  the 
edtfe  of  the  morass.  Ginkel  started  from 
Ballinusloo,  four  miles  from  Aghrim,  on  the 
11th,  and  reconnoitred  tho  Irish  position. 
Next  dav  at  five  in  the  evening  the  battle 
began.  The  English  first  struggled  through 
trie  bog  and  attacked  the  breastwork,  only  to 
oe  driven  back  a^ain  and  again,  Ginkel  was 
meditating  a  retreat.  But  Mackay  and  Ru- 
vigny  led  the  cavalry  through  a  narrow 
passage  in  the  morass,  and  turned  the  Irish 
Hank.  At  this  crisis  St.  Ruth  was  killed. 
His  officers  foolishly  kept  his  death  secret, 
so  that  Sarsfield,  who  might  have  taken  the 
command,  remained  with  the  reserve.  At 
length  the  breastwork  was  carried.  The 
Irish  retreated  step  by  step,  but,  after  a 
while,  broke  and  fled.  Then  the  conquerors 
began  to  kill  without  mercy.  For  miles 
around  the  naked  bodies  of  the  slain  lav  on 
the  fields.  Sarsfleld  did  his  best  to  cover  the 
retreat.  One  body  of  fugitives  went  towards 
Galway.  the  other  towards  Limerick. 

Agincourt,  Battle  of,  fought  October 
26,  1415.     Henry   V.,  in  attempting  to 


regain  the  ground  which  Edward  III.  had 
lost  in  his  firrt  campaign  against  France, 
took  Harfleur,  but  finding  his  army  greatly 
diminished  by  sickness,  was  unable  to  under- 
take any  great  expedition.    He  resolved  to 
make  his  wav  to  Calais  through  the  hostile 
provinces  of  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Artois. 
His  army  consisted  of  about  1 5,000  men,  of 
whom  5,000  were  archers,  and  700  knights. 
A  French  army  numbering  at  least  60,000, 
under  the  Constable  D'Albret,  was  gathered  to 
cut  them  off.    The  English  were  allowed  to 
cross  the  Somme.  and  Henry  was  courteously 
asked  to  name  a  day  for  battle.    He  answered 
that  he  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  field. 
For  four  days  the  French  marched  by  the 
side  of  the  English.    At  last  the  Constable 
chose  his  position  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Crecy,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  English  from 
the  village  of  Agincourt.    The  battle*  field 
was  a  somewhat  narrow  valley,  surrounded 
by  woods  on  the  east  and  west,  while  through 
it  ran  the  road  to  Calais.    The  French  were 
drawn  up  in  three  massive  lines.    The  first 
two  lines  fought  on  foot;  the  third  was 
mounted.   The  confined  nature  of  the  ground 
gave  no  chance  for  the  use  of  artillery,  and 
the  heavy-armed   French  were  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  soft  ground,  as  compared  with 
the  light-armed  English  yeomen.    Tin  ■  Eng- 
lish were  drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  but  all 
close  together.    "W  hile  their  lines  were  only 
four  deep,  tho  French  were  massed  thirty 
deep.    Before  the  battle  futile  negotiations 
were  carried  on,  and  Henry  V.  used  the  time 
to  scud  some  archers  secretly  through  the  wood 
to  watch  the  left  flank  of  the  French.    It  was 
eleven  o'clock  when  the  order  was  given  to 
the  English  to  advance.    The  archer*  ran 
forward  armed  with  stakes,  which  they  fixed 
in  the  ground  so  as  to  form  a  palisade  in 
front  of  them.    Parting  forward,  they  fired 
with  splendid  aim  at  the  French  men-at- 
arms,  who  were  unable  to  advance  quickly 
in  the  soft  ground,  and  fell  in  number*. 
Meanwhile  the  French  cavalry  attempted  a 
flank  movement,  but  were  taken  unaware*  by 
the  archers  in  ambush ;  their  horses  soon 
becamo  unmanageable,  and  they  were  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  French  infantry,  finding 
themselves    unsupported,    broke,   and  the 
English  archers,  seizing  their  swords  and 
maces,  rushed  into  their  lines  and  turned  them 
to  flight.     Then,  reinforced  by  the  English 
men-at-arms,  the  archers  attacked  the  second 
division  of  the  French.    Here  the  battle  was 
fiercer  and  more  equal.  The  Duke  of  Alert 9011 
on  the  French  side,  and  Henry  V.  on  tho 
English,  fought  desperately,   and   for  two 
hours  the  victory  was  uncertain.    At  length 
Alencon  was  slain,  and   the  French  gav«* 
way.    A  cry  was  raised  anion*  the  English 
that  a  new  French  annv  was  coming  up  in 
their  rear.  In  the  panic  lienry  V.  gave  orders 
that  all  prisoners  should  be  slain.  Many 
brave  Frenchmen   met  their  death  before 
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it  was  discovered  that  the  supposed  arm}' 
was  only  a  band  of  peasants  who  had  col- 
lected to  plunder.  Meanwhile  the  third 
division  of  the  French  wavered,  and,  at  last, 
flrd.  After  three  hours'  fighting  the  victory 
of  the  English  wns  assured.  The  French 
k*<*s  were  very  heavy.  More  than  10,000 
men  fell  on  the  field,  amongst  them  8,000 
notita,  knights,  and  squires. 

On  the  EuicUath  Hide,  sec  Walsiutfhum,  Hi*toria 
Anglica ;  Elmham,  Kilo  H  Oe$ta  Hmrici  V.  ; 
Brunei  V.  Oetta,  ed.  William* ;  Titus  Liriua 
K>  rojulieuai*  Vita  Hmnci  (Jumtt  ,  English  i  '> .  ••• 
•  tel*  (Camden  Society)  ;  on  the  French  side, 
Kehtneui  de  St.  Denys,  Monatrelet.  and  St. 
hWy.  [M.  C] 

Agra  is  a  strong  and  ancient  town  on  the 
river  Jumna,  in  the  North- West  I*rovineeB 
of  India.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  and  in  the 
wars  of  1803  it  was  held  by  the  Mahrattas, 
from  whom  it  was  captured  by  General  Ijikc 
after  a  day's  bombardment,  and  ceded  to  the 
English  by  Scindiah  at  tho  peace  of  Surge 
Anjengnom.  Agra  then  became  tho  capi- 
tal of  one  of  the  eight  commissionerships 
into  which  the  North- Wart.  Provinces  were 
divided,  and  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor;  but  since  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
when  the  European  residents  were  menaced 
by  the  insurgent  sepoys,  and  had  to  take 
refuge  in  the  fort,  the  provincial  seat  of 
government  has  been  transferred  to  Allaha- 
bad. Agra  contains  the  old  palace  of  Shah 
Jehan,  a  moeque  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  India,  and  the  famous  Tajmahal, 
ft  magnificent  mausoleum  built  by  Shah 
Jehan  over  the  remains  of  his  wife. 

"Agreement  of  the  People"  was 

one  of  John  Lilburnc's  numerous  {Himphlets, 
and  was  published  in  1G48.  It  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  Levellers ;  and 
at  a  meeting  held  between  Hertford  and  Ware, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  discipline  to  the 
army,  »nd  satisfying  the  claims  of  the 
soldiers,  a  large  Dumber  wore  this  pamphlet 
in  their  hats.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  ordered 
them  to  remove  the  pamphlets.  All  the 
regiments  except  Lilbume's  obeyed ;  and 
Cromwell,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  at  once 
(topping  the  insubordination,  caused  one 
of  the  ringleaders  to  be  shot,  and  had  all 
the  others  imprisoned.  [IrfLBVWfl ;  Level- 
Lax*.  1 

Agricola,  Gmeui  Jtruri  (A.  37.  d.  93), 
kViman  governor  of  Rritain  (78 — 84),  had, 
prf-vious  to  his  apttnintment,  served  in  the 
island  under  (Vrealis.  During  his  governor- 
ship he  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  trilies  in 
the  north,  and  to  conciliate  the  British  to  the 
Roman  rule  by  making  them  acquainted  with 
the  advantages  of  civilisation.  He  encouraged 
them  to  come  to  the  towns,  and  had  mnny  of 
thf  sons  of  the  chiefs  instructed  in  literature 
*rd  science,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  "that 


they  who  had  lately  scorned  to  leam  the 
Roman  li  tnguage  were  becoming  fond  of 
acquiring  the  Roman  eloquence."  In  78  ho 
reduced  Mona ;  in  79  he  subdued  the  north  of 
Rritain  to  the  Tweed  ;  in  80  he  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Firth  of  Tuy  ;  the  year  8i  was 
employed  in  constructing  a  chain  of  forts 
between  the  Clyde  and  tho  Forth  ;  in  the 
next  year  he  explored  the  north-west  part  of 
the  island,  and  planned  a  descent  uj>on  Ire- 
land, but  the  rising  of  the  Caledonians,  under 
their  chief  Galgacus,  prevented  this  project 
being  carried  out.  After  some  severe  fighting, 
he  defeated  Galgacus,  and  thus  subdued  the 
whole  island.  In  84  he  sailed  round  the 
island,  and  discovered  the  Orkneys ;  and  in 
the  same  year  ho  returned  to  Rome,  where  a 
triumph  was  decreed  to  him. 

The  Life  of  Agricola  was  written  by  bis  son- 
in-law,  the  historian  Tacitus.  The  Agricola  is 
the  best  ettant  account  of  the  condition  of 
Britain  in  the  early  part  of  the  period  of  the 
rule. 


Agriculture.  The  history  of  agricul- 
ture in  England  is  derived  from  two  sources ; 
tho  literature  on  the  subject,  which  is 
scanty  in  the  earlier  period,  but  becomes 
copious  as  time  goes  on,  and  contemporaneous 
records,  which  are  exceedingly  abundant  and 
exact  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  part 
of  the  fifteenth  centuries,  but  are  scarce  after 
this  time.  The  fact  that  so  great  a  mass  of 
domestic  archives  has  been  preserved  is  due 
to  the  importance  the  rules  of  law  gave 
to  all  documents  which  could  be  alleged  in 
proof  of  title.  Resides,  it  was  at  an  early 
period  the  custom  with  nearly  all  proprietors 
—even  the  sovereign  and  the  great  peers— to 
cultivate  their  own  estates  with  their  own 
capital,  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
bailiffs,  who  regularly  drew  up  an  annual 
balance-sheet,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
audit  of  their  lords.  Hence  it  is  possible,  by 
investigating  these  accounts,  to  discover  how 
land  was  stocked  and  cultivated,  and  what 
was  the  amount  of  produce  which  agriculture 
secured  from  land. 

Generally,  during  the  mediaeval  period, 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  a  parish 
or  manor  was  possessed  by  the  lord  and 
the  tenants,  free  and  serf,  in  the  shape  of 
strips  or  furrows  in  a  common  field,  separated 
by  a  narrow  boundary  of  unfilled  ground. 
These  fields  were  private  property  during 
part  of  the  year  (as  a  rule,  from  Ijidy-day  to 
Michaelmas"),  and  common  pasture  for  the 
rest.  Sometimes  fields — generally  pasture- 
land— were  held  in  absolute  ownership,  and 
the  value  of  such  closes  whs  great.  Resides 
the  cultivated  land  ami  the  closes,  there  was 
alwavs  a  more  or  less  considerable  area  of 
common  pasture,  and  g*  nerally  a  wood  in 
which  hogs  were  fed,  a  small  charge  l>eing 
paid  for  each  head.  English  agriculture  from 
very  early  times  nlways  lookc-d  to  the  raising 
and'  maintenance  of  "live  stock  as  a  most 
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important  industry,  and  th»'  success  with 
which  stock -breeding  was  handled  is  proved 
by  the  great  value,  of  English  wool,  and  by 
the  numerous  qualities  of  this  product.  The 
keeping  of  sheep  in  connection  with  arable 
fanning  has  always  boon  a  special  character- 
istic of  English  agriculture,  and  for  several 
centuries  this  country  kid  almost  a  mouopoly 
in  the  supply  of  wool. 

Early  agriculture  in  Kuglaud  was  very  rude. 
The  plough  was  clumsy,  iron  was  exceedingly 
dear,  draught-cattle,  horses  and  oxen,  were 
small,  and  the  ground  was  only  scratched 
on  the  surface.  The  husbandman  had  but 
little  farmyard  manure,  and  the  only  artificial 
fertilisers  which  he  knew  of  were  marl  and 
lime.  The  seed  was  thrown  broadcast  on  the 
bind,  about  two  bushels  to  the  acre  of  wheat, 
rye,  and  \h-uh,  and  about  four  bushels  of 
barley  and  oats.  Four  times  the  seed  sown 
was  thought  to  be  a  fair  crop,  ami  five  times 
was  seldom  obtained  even  on  the  best  land. 
The  husbandman  knew  nothing  of  winter 
roots,  or  of  artificial  grasses,  an  they  are 
called.  Hence  his  cattle  were  starved  in  the 
winter,  and  always  stunted.  Under  this  im- 
}<erfect  estivation,  he  was  forced  to  let  at 
least  a  third  of  his  land  lie  in  fallow  evurv 
year.  The  corn  was  reaped  by  cutting  off 
the  e.irs,  the  straw  being  suffered  to  remain 
on  the  field  at  least  for  a  time,  often  per- 
manently, in  order  to  restore  the  ground. 
The  whole  of  the  population,  town  and 
country,  generally  took  part  in  the  harvest, 
for  the  number  of  residents  in  the  country 
w.is  insufficient  for  gathering  even  the  scanty 
harvest.  The  stock  on  the  land  was  far  more 
valuable  than  the  laud  itself.  It  lias  been 
pioved  that  the  stock  on  a  well-tilled  farm 
was  worth  three  times  as  much  M  the  land. 
The  rent  of  good  arable  laud  was  for  three 
centuries  altout  sixpence  an  acre. 

It  is  not  likely,  even  if  the  great  land- 
owners had  continued  to  cultivate  their  own 
estates,  that  much  progress  could  have  been 
made  in  agriculture,  for  the  inventive  facul- 
ties of  Europe  were  almost  stagnant  up  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  eeiiturv.  Hut  owing 
to  the  ravages  of  the  lU.u  k  Heath,  the  great 
land-owner*  abandoned  cultivation  on  their 
own  account,  and  let  their  land  and  stock  to 
tenant-farmers,  a  stocked  estate  U»ing  found 
to  be  the  most  profitable  employment  of 
capital,  e\en  though  the  landlord  did  all  the 
repairs,  and  made  food  the  loaves  of  his 
tenant  a  sheep.  It  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  a  tenant  should  nuke  agricul- 
tural discoveries  and  improvements,  and  it  is 
cvttaiu  that  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to 
th*  death  of  Elisabeth,  some  .V»0  years,  no 
mabmal  alteration  was  made  in  English 
i*-txuIiuxy.  except  in  ?he>  p-fanuing.  and 
vxtsinly  ivo  appreciable  piogrvss. 

Ml  as  was  the  P**^  of  the  bind 

*»tfc-4  it  W  «      i      ♦  »er>  likely  that 


nearly  as  much  land  was  cultivated  in  the 
.Middle  Ages  as  is  in  modern  times  in  England. 
Certain  counties,  especially  the  north  and 
the  west,  were  very  backward,  as  »"e  learn 
from  those  few  valuations  of  counties  fur  tax- 
ing purposes  which  are  still  extant,  and  are 
probably  the  only  genuine  valuations  in  «i. 
istence.    Hut  the  towns  were  much  smaller, 

f  and  the  space  occupied  by  human  habi- 
tations in  such  counties  as  Middlesex,  Oxford- 
shire, and  Norfolk,  the  most  opulent  of  the 
English  counties,  was  far  less  thin  at  present. 
I  >rnamental  grounds  were  wholly  unknowu, 
and  the  land  was  ploughed  up  to  the  noble's 
castle  and  the  farmer's  homestead.  One  can 
constantly  see  in  parks,  which  are  now  an- 
cient, and  surrounding  residences  which  are 
still  more  ancient,  the  signs  tli.it  cultivation 
had  formerly  been  carried  on  over  places 
which  are  now  either  ornamental  only,  or 
are  devoted  to  pasture.    In  the  description 

|  given  of  ancient  estates,  we  may  often  find 
that  bind  was  ploughed  and  sown  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  manor-house,  and  over  spaces 
which  hive  long  been  streets  in  busy  towns. 
( >ur  ancestors  had  poor  gardens,  and  no  plea- 
sure grounds.  In  the  more  fertile  counties, 
which  are  now  known  by  the  absence  of  by- 
roads, it  is  likely  that  more  land  than  is  now 
cultivated  was.  in  the  |»oor  fashion  of  those 
times,  tilled,  under  the  disadvantageous  system 
of  frequent  fallows  and  common  fields.  For 
as  ploughing  a" as  merely  superficial,  and  the 
number  of  crops  was  very  limited,  land  was 
early  exhausted,  and  had  to  rest  in  fallow. 
•  As  the  ownership  of  several  binds  or  closes 
was  rare,  and  was  generally  confined  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  the  furrows  in  the  common 
field,  with  the  scanty  pasture  of  the  manor 
common,  were  the  holding  of  the  small  agri- 
culturist, i.e.,  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  since 
nearly  all  possessed  bind  ;  but  were  held,  as 
far  as  the  first  portion  of  the  holding  was 
concerned,  under  the  least  advantageous  form. 
Nor  was  the  use  of  common  bind  for  pasture 
as  profitable  as  it  might  have  been.  Gene- 
rally the  right  of  pasturage  was  without 
stint,  that  is,  each  occupier  had  the  right 
of  putting  as  many  cattle  or  sheep  as  he  could 
get  upon  the  common  pasture ;  and  as  the 
lord,  who  possessed,  as  \jkS  been  said,  cl'*** 

i  from  which  he  could  make  hay.  or  could 
devote  to  forthcoming  stock,  had  manv  more 
cattle  than  the  tenants,  he  could  make  the 
■ommou  pasture  of  comparatively  little  value 
to  them  by  overstocking  it. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  character  of 
nedi.-eval  husbandry  than  the  extreme  rarity 
with  which  prices  of  hay  are  recorded  in  early 
times,  and  the  excessive  rent  which  was  paid 
tor  enclosed  pastures.  The  rent  of  arable 
land  being  about  sixpence  an  acre,  that  of 
natural  meadow  is  constantly  sixteen  times 
is  much,  and  the  aftermaths  over  four  or 
five  times.  In  our  day.  the  best  natural 
meadow  does  not  command  a  rent  of  more 
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ihui  twice  the  beat  arable.  During  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  it  is  rare 
to  find,  in  the  examination  of  many  thousand 
account*,  the  pricea  of  hay  given.  In  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  during  which  time 
enclosures  were  frequent,  and  many  of  the 
curamon  land.**  were  encroached  on,  occa- 
uonally  to  the  great  discontent  i  .the  farmer, 
and  even  to  the  employment  of  violent  reme- 
dies for  the  wrong  which  they  felt  had  been 
done  them,  prices  of  hay  arc  verv  common. 

Under  so  imperfect  a  system  oi  agriculture, 
a  the  people  were  fed  on  unwholesome  salted 
/iwd  durinK  half  the  year,  and  cattle  were 
starved  during  the  same  period,  disease  was 
itmunon  in  man  and  boast.  Scurvy,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  use  of  stilted 
awt,  and  a  deficient  vegetable  diet,  waa 
endemic.  Leprosy,  which  an  abundant  vege- 
table food  haa  banished,  was  aa  common  as 
it  now  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The  unclean 
habits  of  our  forefathers  added  to  the  general 
unheal t  him -an  of  their  lives.  Few  people  lived 
beyond  fifty,  when  they  were  old.  I'lagues 
of  terrible  deadlineas  attacked  the  people. 
It  ia  probable  that  one-third  of  the  population 
perished  in  1349,  when  the  Black  Death  ap- 
peared among  us.  [Black  Dkath.]  The 
1'lague  continued  to  appear  at  intervala,  till 
it*  last  visitation  in  1665,  when  it  seems 
DMMt  terrible,  because  it  has  been  moat 
minutely  described.  After  the  battle  of 
Una  worth,  a  new  disease,  the  aweating  sick- 
mas,  appeared,  and  for  a  long  time  was  the 
special  scourge  of  the  English  people.  Like 
the  plague,  it  was  very  destructive;  but, 
unlike  it.  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  foreign  importation,  but  the  result  of 
dirt,  pm'ation,  and  unwholesome  food.  It 
ia  only  by  the  study  of  contemporaneous 
evidence,  and  by  inquiry  from  undoubted 
facts,  that  we  can  discover  the  real  extent 
of  the  loss.  So  it  is  not  likely  that  we  ahould 
get  evidence  of  the  occasion  on  which  plagues 
have  visited  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  is 
curious  to  find  that  two  diseases,  scab  in  sheep 
and  smut  in  wheat,  were  first  noticed  at 
periods  which  can  be  almost  defined.  The 
former  appears  about  1288.  and  was  par- 
ticularly dreaded,  because  it  imperilled  the 
principal  source  of  English  opulence  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and,  indeed,  for  long  after, 
Kngli.«h  wool,  in  the  cloth  produced  from 
which  a  large  part  of  Western  Europe  was 
<  lad.  The  other  was  smut  in  wheat  and 
the  allied  grain*,  which  was  first  noticed 
in  1527,  a  year  of  comparative  famine. 
The  art  of  the  agriculturist  haa  long  been 
*ngagfd  in  combating  these  two  pests  of  his 
calling.  Other  serious  diseases,  the  rot  in 
the*  p.  and  pleuro-pneumonia  in  horned  cattle, 
are  dew  ribed  so  precisely  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  identity  with  modern  cattle- 
pkgues. 

It  was  stated  above  that  during  the  four- 
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mon  practice  to  let  live  and  dead  stock  with 
Lind,  in  other  words,  to  stock  a  farmer's  land 
as-  well  as  let  it  to  him.  The  monasteries 
continued  the  practice  up  to  the  dissolution. 
The  leasing  of  stock  was  the  beat  part  of  the 
landlord's  profit  on  his  property,  and  by  im- 
plication the  least  profitable  form  of  holding 
to  the  tenant.  Hence,  in  order  to  indurc 
tenants  to  accept  this  kind  of  occupancy,  the 
landlord  not  only  covenanted  to  do  all  repairs, 
great  and  small,  on  the  holding,  but  to  insure 
the  tenants  against  the  loss  of  their  cuttle  by 
disease.  In  the  rent-rolls  of  great  estates, 
the  costs  of  tenants'  losses  by  cattle  disuse 
form  a  very  serious  item,  and  throw  a  plain  uud 
characteristic  light  on  agriculture  and  its 
customs  in  England,  while  they  show  how 
it  came  to  be  an  English  custom  that  hind- 
lords  should  improve  bind.  The  first  change 
in  this  prolonged  system  began  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Dutch.  When  that  people 
had,  by  almost  superhuman  efforts,  obtained 
their  political  freedom,  they  began  to  cultivuto 
Holland  on  new  methods,  and  to  instruct 
Europe.  The  impulse  which  was  given  to 
the  human  mind  in  the  seventeenth  century 
reacted  upon  husbandry.  The  discovery  of 
the  process  of  reducing  iron  by  pit-coal 
cheapened  th-t  tools  of  the  husbandman.  The 
Dutch  discovered  and  improved  winter  roots, 
the  turnip  and  carrot.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  turnip  has  doubled  the  productiveness  of 
land.  For  a  century  and  a  half  the  Dutch 
were  the  seedsmen  of  Western  Europe.  Then 
they  cultivated  clover,  and  other  so-called 
artificial  grasses,  and  English  agriculturists 
and  landowners  soon  saw  that  greater 
profits  and  larger  rents  would  accrue  from 
these  new  inventions.  The  effect  of  these 
improvements  was,  that  the  numbers  and  the 
quality  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  greatly 
increased,  the  agriculturist  being  enabled 
to  find  them  food  in  winter,  and  keep 
them  at  least  in  some  condition.  Till 
winter  roots  were  discovered,  surplus  stock 
was  killed  in  November,  and  salted  for 
winter  provisions,  and  it  is  obvi<  us  that  this 
system  was  injurious  to  health,  as  well  as  I 
great  hindrance  to  agricultural  progress. 

During  two  epochs  of  English  history,  the 
fifteenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries.' agri- 
cultural  products  were  abundant  and  cheap. 
The  seasons  apja-ar  to  have  been  continuously 
favourable,  while  the  result  was  aided  by 
the  creation  of  estates  in  severalty,  by  enclosing 
portions  of  lands  on  which  there  were  certain 
common  uses,  and  by  similar  expedients.  The 
loss  waa  conaiderabie  to  the  general  body  oi 
oecupiers.  but  the  aggregate  food  product  was 
greatly  increased.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  Enclosure  Acts  were  exceedingly 
common.  Between  1720  and  1796,  1,761  such 
Acta  were  passed,  dealing  with  nearly  three 
million  acres.  From  thia  date  to  1850,  2,365 
more  Acta  were  passed,  under  which  six  million 
more  acres  were  thus  appropriated.    Most  of 
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this  area  named  from  common  pasture  to 
arable,  and  as  it  may  be  reasonably  con- 
cluded that  the  agriculturist  would  not 
cultivate  new  soil  except  with  the  pTOtpect 
of  increased  profit,  the  quantity  of  food  pro- 
duced must  have  been  greatly  increased.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  18th  century 
great  attention  was  given  to  the  improvement 
of  breeds  of  sheep,  by  the  selection  of  those 
which  had  the  l>est  points.  This  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  art  was  due  to  Mr.  Bakc- 
well,  and  even  mom  perhaps  to  Mr.  Coke, 
afterwards  Lord  Iieicester.  The  economy  of 
such  a  selection  was  rapidly  extended  to  cattle, 
and  up  to  recent  times  stuck  in  Great  Britain 
has  lieen  better  than  in  any  part  of  the 
civilised  world,  pedigree  animals  being  ex- 
j>orted  to  all  countries  from  this.  Nor  were 
the  discoveries  in  praetical  science  made 
during  the  eighteenth  century  without  their 
significance  on  agriculture.  With  cheaper 
iron  came  better  and  cheaper  tools,  a  deeper 
and  more  thorough  manipulation  of  the  soil, 
and  consequently  a  higher  rate  of  production 
from  the  soil.  Writers  on  mediieval,  and 
even  biter  agriculture,  counsel  the  use  of 
wooden  harrows  on  stony  ground,  Jn^cause 
iron  was  too  costly  for  Buch  tools,  and  with 
reason,  for  while  wheat  during  the  greater  j 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  worth  about  j 
fourteen  shillings  a  quarter,  iron  cost  about 
£-2«  a  ton. 

The  last  improvements  in  agriculture  are 
due  to  chemical  science  and  machinery.  The 
agricultural  chemist,  by  the  gift  of  artificial 
manures,  by  the  analysis  of  artificial  food,  and 
by  the  examination  of  soils,  has  been  a  great  ; 
licnefactor  of  the  farmer,  and  these  inventions 
have  lieen  eminently  of  English  growth.  The 
Americans  are  to  be  t  r«tlit«*<i  with  many 
lal>our-saving  machines,  adopted  in  order  to 
redoes  the  cost  of  wages,  for  the  problem 
before  the  agriculturist  has  always  ln-en  how 
to  get  the  greatost  possible  amount  ot  nutri- 
tive matter  out  of  the  soil  for  man  and  beast, 
continuously,  and  of  uniformly  good  quality. 

Walter  de  Henley,  J.e  DU  de  Hotbanderye, 
a*  out  1250;  Fitzherbert'a  Trcatitt*  on  Hu$ban- 
dry  and  Surveying,  1523 ;  the  works  of  Tuaser, 
1580,  Mark  him..  lblO.  nud  Sin  on  Hartlif.  1680; 
Worled«re'*  Su»tcm  of  Agriculture  ;  Houghton's 
<  ollections.  1683— 1703;  Arthur  Youpr's  Works; 
Porter's  P roar et*  of  the  Ration  ;  T.  oke  and 
Newraarch,  Ili»h>ry  of  Price*;  uud  the  History 
of  Agriculture  at,d  Prictt.  6  vol».,  1866—87,  by 
the  present  writer.    [J.  T.  H.J 

Ahniednuggur.  A  town  of  British  India, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  the 
district  of  Uujerat.  It  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Peishwa  to  those  of  Seindia  in  1797. 
During  the  Mahratta  war  of  1803  General 
Wellesley  invested  and  captured  the  town. 
It  was  restored  to  tho  Mahrattas  at  the  end 
of  the  war;  but  in  1817,  after  the  treaty  of 
Punnah,  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  A  number  of  Boer  prisoners  were 
quartered  there  during  the  South  African  war.  i 


Aid  «'as  a  term  which  included  all  custo- 
mary payments  by  a  vassal  to  his  feudal 
superior,  but  which  was  appli.nl  especially  to 
the  forms  of  taxation  employed  by  the  Crown 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  therefore  applied  to  the 
military  tenants'  payment  of  scutage,  the 
freeholders' »carucage,  and  the  boroughs'  tal- 
lage, as  well  as  to  what  may  be  called  the 
ordinary  feudal  aids.  The  word  aid  {auxt/tum) 
expresses  in  itself  the  very  theory  of  the 
feudal  relation  viz.,  that  it  was  a  voluntary 
relation.  The  tenant  made  gifts  in  aid  of 
his  lord,  as  the  lord  himself  had  accepted 
homage  from  the  tenant.  Taxation,  there- 
fore, as  long  as  it  consisted  chiefly  of  feudal 
aids,  required  the  formal  grant  of  tho  feudal 
tenants.  hut  when  it  becomes  national 
taxation,  it  requires  the  grant  of  the  repr«_  - 
sentatives  of  the  nation— i.e.,  of  the  Estates 
in  Parliament.  Thus  it  is  that  Bracton's 
statement,  that  "  aids  depend  on  the  grace 
of  the  tenant,  and  are  not  ut  the  will  of  the 
lord,"  grows  into  the  principle  enunciated  by 
I  Ami  Chatham  :  14  The  taxes  are  a  voluntary 
gift  and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone."  So 
early  even  as  Henry  I.,  the  words  of  the 
king's  writ  are— "  The  aid  which  my  barons 
have  given  to  me."  And  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, in  the  thirteenth  century,  grants  are  said 
to  lie  made  by  "  chief  tenants,  freeholders, 
and  villeins."  The  very  villeins,  in  order  to 
be  taxed,  must  be  supposed  to  join  in  tho 
grant,  if  only  through  the  lords  and  the 
freeholders,  or  their  representatives  in  the 
national  Parliament.  The  evolution  of  a 
national  Parliament  is,  therefore,  a  logical 
consequence  of  the  theory  of  the  aid. 

The  word  "  aid  "  applied  originally  to  the 
three  occasions  on  which  the  lord  could 
demand  contributions  from  his  tenants— viz., 
for  his  own  ransom,  or  for  the  expenses  of 
making  his  eldest  son  a  knight,  or  of  marry- 
ing his  eldest  daughter.  It  was  due,  therefore, 
(equally  from  the  barons  who  were  tenants  of  the 
crown,  and  from  the  tenants  of  those  barons. 
Thus  Henry  I.  took,  in  1110,  an  aid  pur  JiUe> 
marii-r,  three  shillings  from  every  hide  in 
England,  and  a  similar  aid  pur  /aire  Jttz 
chevalier  ;  and  the  amount  raised  for  Kichard 
I.'s  ransom  was  enormous.  But  the  word 
"  aid "  includes  also  what  may  be  called 
the  extraordinary  aids  —  the  scutage,  the 
hidage  or  carucage,  and  the  tallage,  which 
together  made  up  the  Anglo-Norman  scheme 
of  direct  taxation.  Sentaije,  the  comitosition 
in  lieu  of  military  service,  fell  properly  on 
the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  alone. 
But  when  the  king  demanded  scutage  from 
thein.  they  would  make  up  the  amount 
by  aid  from  their  tenants.  llidatje,  or  in 
the  later  and  stricter  form  which  it  tool: 
rarueage,  fell  on  the  freeholders.  Tallage 
was  the  similar  burden  <  u  the  royal  demesne, 
and  fell  chiefly  on  the  towns.  The  great 
struggle  in  regard  to  all  aids  was  to  fix 
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the  rate.    Thus  Henry  I.'s  charter  promises 
to  take  only  "  reasonable"  aids,  and  that  the 
baron*  shall  do  the  same.    In  (ilanvil  tho 
amount  is  settled  between  king  and  baron,  as 
between  baron  and  vassal,  by  bargaining.  In 
Magna  1"  hart  a,  art.  1*2  and  art.  14,  consent  of 
the  Common  Council  of  the  realm  is  required 
for  all  but  the  three  ordinary  aids,  and  these 
ud»  are  to   be  44  reasonable "  in  all  cases, 
»h*tht  r  taken  by  the  crown  from  the  barons, 
ur  by  the  banms  from  their  own  men.  And  in 
tie  Vonfirmatio  Cartarum  of  1'297  it  is  en- 
juud  :  *•  Aids  henceforth  shall  only  be  by 
the  common  assent  of  the  realm,  saving  the 
■BOOtl  aids  and  prises  due  and  accustomed." 
Already  by  statute,  in  the  tliird   year  of 
Edward  I.,  the  rate  at  which  lords  might  take 
aids  of  their  vassals  was  fixed  at  twenty 
shillings  the  knight's  fee  (i.e.,  about  5  l>er 
cent,  of  the  annual  value) ;  the  same  rate  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  III.  was 
tixed  for  the  feudal  aids  of  the  crown.  It 
only  remained  to  make  the  extraordinary 
aids,  and  especially  tallage,  dependent  upon 
the  assent   of    Parliament.    This,  after  a 
long  struggle,  was  effected  by  the  concession 
mailt-  by  Edward  III.  in  134*0:  "No  aid  to 
bv  henceforth  but  by  assent  of  Parliament." 
The  struggle  was   decided,  though  it  was 
•till  necessary  to  guard  against  royal  eva- 
moiib.     But    after   the    (iood  Parliament, 
in  1376,  it  is  not  till  national  liberties  were 
silenced  by  the  Yorkist  and  Tudor  despotism 
that  the  oid  theory  of  a  voluntary  offering  was 
jjriin  made,  a  cover  for  arbitrary  taxation, 
under  the  new  mime  of  brneroleHcr*. 

Bat  the  crown,  by  working  the?  theory  of 
voluntary  offerings,  had  also  heen  able  to 
negotiate  with  the  merchants  for  large  grunts 
by  way  of  increaS4.il  customs,  especially  on 
wool ;  arid  to  humour  the  clergy  in  their 
device  to  evade  the  Bull  Clrrtcis  Laico*  by 
accepting  their  tenths  or  fifteenths  as  free 
gifts.  Parliament,  therefore,  had  to  take 
under  it»  control  these  two  great  sources  of 
revenue  ftlso,  if  it  was  to  make  the  voluntary 
theory  of  taxation  a  reality.  And  so,  in 
13«2,"it  is  at  last  enacted  that  the  merchants 
ar»*  to  grant  no  charge  on  wool  without 
assent  of  Parliament.  The  clergy,  however, 
in  their  two  Convocations,  were  wise  enough 
to  forestall  dmn-t  interference  on  the  part  of 
Parliament,  which  on  its  side  accepted  the 
compromise,  as  the  crown  had  done.  Thus, 
by  the  1 -insist  rian  reijfns,  the  class-taxation 
of  the  land-owner*,  merchants,  and  clergy- 
was  becoming  harmonised  into  a  simpler 
•>>t**m  of  taxation,  which  should  fall  upon 
the  whole  nation  rather  than  upon  classes, 
«nd  on  personalty  rather  than  mainly  on 
land.  As  the  subsidy  on  movables  and  the 
nutcm*  on  exports  and  imports  came  in,  the 
"Id  aid*  died  out.  The  la*t  feudal  aid  was 
that  taken  by  Edward  III.  in  134«.  for 
kniyhting  th*«  Black  Prince,  which  was  pro. 
t**t**i  against  by  the   Commons     Of  the 


extraordinary  aids,  scutage  was  last  taken  in 
1314.  Seutagea,  indeed,  were  part  of  a  military 
organisation  of  society  that  was  now  obsolete, 
as  was  that  division  into  knight's  fees,  which 
were  the  basis  on  which  they  were  assessed. 
Moreover — and  this  applies  also  to  carucage 
and  to  tallage — they  were  bound  up  w  ith  a 
j  very  imperfect  method  of  representation,  in 
;  which  the  class  highest  in  the  feudal  scale 
was  sup]K)scd  to  speak  for  all.  They  required 
laborious  collection  by  old  and  wasteful 
methods.  But,  above  all,  the  two  former 
were  assessed  on  land,  and  let  personalty 
escape  ;  while  tallage  was  peculiarly  un- 
profitable, because  a  tallage  by  the  king  from 
his  demesne  hud  to  be  purchased  by  allowing 
his  barons  simultaneously  to  tallage  theirs. 
The  development  of  the  wool-trade,  and  the 
existence  of  a  national  Parliament,  alike 
necessitated  the  substitution  of  a  simple 
national  system ;  and  the  old,  irregular,  and 
imperfect  system  of  aids  disappears,  not, 
however,  without  having  bequeatfied  the  great 
principle  to  our  constitution — that  taxation 
requires  assent,  and  therefore  must  come 
through  the  Commons. 

Bracton,  bk.  iL.  lot.  36  .  Mn.lox.  Hiti.  of  IJU 
Exeh«,u<i ;  Keiiehu  Digby,  J/trt.  of  th.  La*  of 
lUal  Prnyerty;  Stubba.  Vmut.  Hi*  [A.  L.  ».] 

Aidan,  Kino  (A.  532,  d.  GOG),  the  son  of 
(tabrun,  succeeded  Conal  (374  )  as  King  of  Dal- 
riada.  Aidan  was  crowned  by  St.  Columba, 
in  the  island  of  Iona,  and  soon  proved  himself 
to  be  a  ruler  of  energy  and  ability.  In  575, 
at  the  Council  of  Drumscat,  he  successfully 
asserted  the  independence  of  the  Scotch  king- 
dom of  Palriada,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Irish  Dalriada.  In  5S3  he  defeated  the 
English  invaders  at  the  battle  of  Manau,  but 
in  596  was  defeatod  in  Kincardineshire  by  the 
Picts,  four  of  bis  sons  being  slain.  In  603 
Aidan  was  again  defeated  by  Ethelfrith  of 
Northumbria  at  the  battle*  of  Dn-gsastun. 
[Dalhiaha.] 

Aidan,  St.  (</.  65 \),  was  a  monk  in  the  Co- 
lumban  monastery  of  lona.  Upon  the  failure 
of  u  mission  sent  into  Northumbria  at 
the  request  of  the  King  <  >swald,  who 
had  learnt  something  of  Christianity  in  S«ut- 
land,  Aidan  was  sent  and  was  at  once  in- 
stalled as  bishop,  with  his  see  at  Eindisfarne. 
He  established  Christianity,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  unreformed 
Paschal  Cycle;  despite  which  Bede  fully  re- 
coimiae*  his  piety  and  integrity.  To  St 
Aidan  many  miracles  are  ascribed,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is,  perhaps,  his  reputed 
power  of  stilling  the  most  violent  tempest  by 
the  use  of  consecrated  oil. 

B«  ■  !«■.  Hilt.  EccU*.,  i..  3.  50;  Acta  Sanctorum; 
Britfbt,  Early  EnyiicK  Church  Ut*t. 

Aids,  The  Vouxtahy,  was  the  name 
i  given  to  a  irrant  of  £120.000,  made  in  1628 
1  by    the    Irish    Parliament,  payable   in  in- 
stalments of  £40,000  a  year  in  return  for 
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certain  "  Graces "  or  concessions  from  the 
crown.  These  payments  were  afterwards, 
especially  hy  Strafford's  action,  renewed,  and 
altogether  "continued  for  ten  years.  The 
Graces  were  never  actually  granted. 

Aigraillon,  Sieoe  ok  (1347),  was  the 
most  famous  siege  of  the  French  wars  of 
Edward  III.'s  reign.  The  fortress  of  Aiguil- 
lon  was  strongly  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Oascony  and  Agenois,  tetween  the  Lot  and 
the  Garonne,  and  it  wus  bravely  defended  by 
Sir  Walter  Mannv  against  John,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  from  May  till  the  end  of  August. 
The  duke"  had  sworn  never  to  quit  the  siege 
till  the  place  wus  taken;  and,  finding  his 
assaults  ineffectual,  resolved  to  reduce  the 
place  by  famine.  But  the  great  victory  of 
the  English  at  Crecy  imperatively  called  for 
the  presence  of  the  duke's  army  in  the  north 
of  France,  and  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the 

BICgO. 

Ailesbnry,  Thomas  Bkice,  2nd  Eakl 
or,  and  3rd  Earl  of  Elgin  in  Scotland  {d.  1741), 
was  present  at  the  death-bed  of  Charles  II. 
He  took  the  with  of  allegiance  to  William  III., 
hut,  nevertheless,  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Jacobite  conspiracies  against  the  king.  He 
was  present  at  a  meeting  of  Jacobites  at  the 
Old  King's  Head  in  169o.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  his  complicity  in  the  Assassination 
Plot,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Fenwiek,  at- 
tempted to  bribe  the  witness  Porter  to  leave 
the  country.  He,  however,  always  denied 
that  he  had  been  privy  to  the  criminal  designs 
of  the  plotters.  Mac'aulay  remarks  tliut  "  Ins 
denial  would  l>e  the  more  creditable  if  he 
had  not,  by  taking  the  oaths  to  the  govern- 
ment against  which  he  was  so  constantly 
Intriguing,  forfeited  the  right  to  be  considered 
as  a  man  of  conscience  and  honour." 

Ailmer,  Sin  Laiiience,  was  Sheriff  of 
I/ondon  in  l.»01,and  sulisequently  Lord  Mayor. 
He  resisted  the  exactions  of  the  king's  rapa- 
cious minsters,  Empson  and  Dudley,  and  whs 
committed  to  prison  in  the  last  year  of  Henry 
VII. 's  reign  for  refusing  to  pay  the  fine  of 
£1,000  imposed  upon  him. 

Airds  Mom,  Fight  ok  (1680),  in  Ayr- 
shire, was  a  small  skirmish  in  which  the 
royal  troops  routed  a  party  of  the  extreme 
Scotch  Covenanters,  who  had  signed  the 
'•Sanquhar  Declaration"  (q.v.),  or  <  'ameron- 
ians.  as  they  were  subsequently  called. 
Richard  Cameron,  the  leader  of  the'  sect,  fell 
in  this  encounter. 

Aislabie,  John  (*«  1670,  rf.  1742),  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lwrd  Stan- 
hope's  ministry  of  1717.  In  1 719  he  defended 
the  Peerage  Bill.  In  1720  he.  with  Sunder- 
land,  was  requested  by  Stanhoi>e  to  consider  the 
proposals  of  the  South  Sea  Company.  They 
accepted  them  ;  and,  accordingly,  all  the  inten- 
sity of  popular  indignation  fell  on  them  when 
the  scheme  failed.    The  inquiry  elicited  the  | 


fact  that  an  extensive  system  of  bribes  had 
prevailed,  and  that  large  sums  of  -fictitious 
capital  had  been  invented  and  distributed 
among  leading  members  of  the  Government. 
Aislabie's  case  was  so  flagrant  that  no  one 
rose  to  defend  him.  He  was  expelled  the 
House,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  [Sot  th  Sea 
Company.] 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Tkeatv  ok  (April 
18,  1748),  closed  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession.  The  initiative  came  from  France, 
strengthened  by  her  recent  successes,  and 
the  strong  desire  for  peace  felt  by  England 
and  Holland  eventually  forced  the  treaty 
on  Austria  and  Sardinia.  The  principal  arti- 
cles were  : — The  renewal  of  all  former  treaties, 
and  the  mutual  restoration  of  all  conquests, 
England  giving  hostages  for  the  restoration 
of  Cape  Breton  ;  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk on  the  sea-side  were  to  be  demolished ; 
the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Guastalla,  and  I*ia- 
cenza  were  assigned  to  the  Infant,  Don 
Philip,  but  if  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Naples,  the  two  first  reverted  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  aqd  Piacenza  to  Sardinia  :  the  Duke 
of  Modena  and  the  republic  of  Genoa  were 
reinstated  in  their  former  territories ;  the 
Assiento  Treaty  with  Spain  was  confirmed 
for  four  years ;  the  Protestant  succession  in 
England  was  guaranteed  according  to  the 
treaty  of  1714,  and  the  Pretender  was  to  l>e 
excluded  from  France  ;  the  Emj>eror  was  to  be 
acknowledged  by  France,  and  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  guaranteed ;  the  Duchy  of  Silesia 
and  the  county  of  Glitz  were  guaranteed  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  portions  of  the 
Milanese  held  by  Sardinia  were  permanently 
surrendered  by  Austria.  It  resulted  in  the 
breach  of  the  Austrian  and  English  alliance. 

Koch  at  Scboell.  Hi*t.  ,h-*  Traitt*  <i,  Tiir.  ti., 
eh.  16;  Coxe.  Prlhim  ;  M»hou,  Hurt,  o/  Eny.  ; 
Arnetli,  Maria  Thtrr*a. 

Ajmeer,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in 
Kajputana,  lying  south-east  of  Jodjiore.  It 
was  taken  by"  the  Mahrattas  from  the  Honda 
in  1770, and  was  for  nearly  half  a  century  alter- 
nately in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas  "and  of 
rival  Rajput  princes.  In  1818  it  was  finally 
ceded  to  the  British  in  return  for  a  payment 
of  50,000  rupees.  The  town  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  very  fine  Hindoo  temple. 

Akeman  Street.    [Roman  Roads.] 

Alabama.    [Geneva  Award.] 

Alban.    About  the  end   of  the  ninth 

century,  and  before  the  term  Scotia  came  into 
use,  the  district  between  the  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde  and  the  Spey,  which  had  been 
known  as  Pietland,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Scone,  was  called  Atlian,  or  Albania  (more 
correctly,  Alba,  or  Albu).  a  name  which  had 
still  earlier  been  used  to  designate  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 
The  first  king  of  Alban  was  Donald,  son  of 
Constant ine  (889  —  900).    Shortly  after  this, 
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Albetn  was  divided  into  seven  provinces. 
About  a  century  later  the  name  was  super* 
■tded  by  that  of  Scotia,  Malcolm,  son  of 
Kenneth  ^1005— 1034),  being  tho  first  king 
of  Scotia. 

K:wos  or  Auw. 

Donald  889— 900 

Constaiitin*.  son  of  Aedh  .    90)- 942 

Malcolm  942  954 

lodnlph  954—  W8 

bubo  962-967 

i ailean   967  -971 

Kenneth   971  995 

Constantine,  son  of  Cuileau  .  .  995  997 
Keaneth,  sod  of  Dnhh  .  .  997-1004 

8«  Skene.  CHtxc  Scotland .  a  HUioryof  Ancitnt 
Alham,  1876. 

Alban,  St.  [d.  305  M,  is  generally  held  to 
be  the  proto-martyr  of  Britain.  His  story, 
4i  related  by  Gildas,  iB  that  Alban,  being 
then  a  Pagan,  saved  a  confessor,  who  was 
being  pursued  by  his  persecutors,  and  was  at 
tbi  point  «if  being  seized,  by  hiding  him  in 
hi*  own  house,  and  by  changing  clothes  with 
him.  Alban  was  carried  before  the  magis- 
trate, but  having  in  the  meantime  become  a 
Christian,  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
and  was  accordingly  executed  just  outside 
the  great  city  of  \  erulamium  (St.  Albans). 
Numerous  miracles  are  related  of  him,  but, 

n'ting  these  aside,  there  seems  no  reason  for 
bting  that  he  is  a  historic  personage.  The 
date  of  the  martyr's  death  is  a  difficulty,  as  in 
305  Constantius,  the  father  of  Constantine, 
was «..,,!  in  Britain,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  very  favourable  to  Christianity  :  perhajts 
we  may  place  the  event  in  2S3,  the  d-ite 
«*«i^ned  to  it  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

Bede,  EccU*.  Hut .,  i.  7 ;  Gildas,  Hut.,  §10; 
Infln-Sajon  Ckrtm.,  rub.  an. 

AJbani.  A  name  cognate  in  meaning 
with  Alban  and  Albion,  which  is  found  asso- 
ciated with  the  Celtic  tribe  who  possessed  the 
districts  of  Breadalbane  and  Athol,  with  parts 
of  Lochabcr  and  Upper  Lome. 

Albania.  The  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  S-«.ttish  Dalriada.  [Dalriai>a.] 

Albans,  St.,  Ahhey  or,  &c.  [St. 
Alhaxs] 

Albany,  Peerage  or.  In  1308  Itobert 
v-i-.rt  second  ton  ol  King  Robert  II.  Ht 
Scotland <  was  created  Duke  of  Albany.  On 
t!i<-  execution  of  his  son,  Murdoch,  second 
(>uke  of  Albany,  in  14*25,  the  peerage  was 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  revived  by  James 
II.  of  Scotland,  and  conferred  on  his  second 
■ro  Alexander,  who  transmitted  it  to  his  son 
the  Kegent  (1515—1523),  John,  Duke  of 
Albany.  In  1665,  the  title,  being  again 
Wtiatl,  was  granted  to  Henry  Stuart,  Ixml 
Itoruley  [Darxley],  husband  of  Marv, 
Mueen'of  Scots.  In  1772  the  title  of 
< twntttM  of  Albany  was  assumed  by  Ixuisa 
Maria  of'  Stolberg-<  iedern  (1754  —  1823)  on 
her  marriatre  with  Prince  Charles  Edward,  the 
Young  Pretender.    She  quitted  her  husband 


in  1780,  and  after  his  death  married  the  poet 
Altieri.  On  being  deserted  by  his  wife,  the 
Pretender  affected  to  create  his  natural 
daughter,  by  Clementina  Walkinshaw,  Ihtclutt 
of  Albany.  The  title  of  Albany  was  added 
to  that  of  York  in  the  peerages  of  Ernest 
Augustus,  brother  of  George  I.,  Ernest  Au- 
gustus, brother  of  George  III.,  and  Frederick. 
Becond  son  of  that  king.  By  letters  patent, 
May  24,  1881,  Prince  I<eopold,  fourth  son  of 
the  Queen,  was  created  Duke  of  Albanv  uud 
Earl  of  Clarence.  He  died  in  1884.  [Sti'art.] 

Albany,  Kohert  Stiaht,  1st  Di  ke  or 
(*.  1339,  d.  1419),  the  second  son  of  liobert  II., 
and  the  brother  of  Kobert  III.,  of  Scotland, 
during  his  brother's  later  yeais  practically  go- 
verned the  kingdom.  His  inertnesson  the  inva- 
sion of  Scotland  by  Henry  IV.  gave  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  ho  was  plotting  for  the  death 
of  his  nephew.  David,  Duke  of  Kothesay, 
who  was  besieged  in  Edinburgh  Castle. 
That  there  may  have  l>een  some  truth  in  the 
supposition  is  likely  ;  for  soon  afterwards 
Kothesay  was  seized  at  Albany's  instigation, 
and  imprisoned  in  Falkland  Castle,  where  he 
died  of  starvation,  1402.  On  his  nephew's 
death  Albany  became  governor  of  the  king- 
dom, and  in  that  character  gave  support  to 
a  man  whom  he  decbtred  to  be  Kichard  II. 
of  England,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  make  use  of  against  Henry  IV.  The 
capture  of  the  young  Prince  James  by  the 
English  was  alto  ascribed  to  his  intrigues, 
whether  justly  or  not  is  uncertain.  On 
the  death  of  Koliert  III.  Albany  continued 
to  govern  the  kingdom  as  regent,  until  his 
own  death,  Sept.  3,  1419.  In  spite  of  his 
odious  private  character,  Allmny  serins  to 
have  ruled  Scotland  with  vigour,  justice, 
and  moderation. 

Set  the  Scotichronicon  and  Wvntouo.  bk.  ix., 
for  different  views  of  bis  character ;  and  Burton, 
Hiil.  <•/  Scotland. 

Albany,  Mirihkh,  2ni>  Dike  of 
(d.  1425),  succeeded  hiB  father,  Robert,  as 
governor  of  Scotland,  1419,  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  James  I.  in  England.  Cpou  James's 
return  he  was  condemned  and  executed  at 
Stirling,  May,  1425,  together  with  two  of  his 
sons,  for  having  misused  his  power  us  regent. 

Albany,  Alexander,  3rd  Dike  or 
(d.  14 85 1,  was  the  second  son  of  James  II.,  and 
brother  of  James  III.,  from  whose  jealousy  he 
was  compelled  to  take  refuse  in  France.  1479. 
In  1483  he  joined  Edward  IV.  of  England, 
executing  a  secret  deed,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged  the  feudal  supremacy  of  England  over 
Scotland.  After  the  affair  at  I^udcrbridge 
(q.v.),  Albany  returned  to  Scotland  and 
assumed  the  government  for  a  short  time; 
but  on  the  terms  of  his  secret  treaty  leaking 
out,  was  again  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
England.  Here  he  joined  the  Earl  of  Douglas 
in  an  invasion  of  Scotland,  which  failed, 
Albany  being  obliged  to  go  to  France,  where 
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ho  became  a  great  favourite  of  Louis  XI.  He 
is  described  in  the  Chn  miclf  of  Pittscottie 
as  "  verrie  wysc  and  manlie,  and  loved  nothing 
so  weill  as  able  men,  and  maid  great  coast 
and  exponccs  theirupoun." 

f  PtttBCottie ;  Lesley,  HM  of  Scot- 
land; Burton,  Hat.  of  Station*. 

Albany,  Johx,  4th  Pi  ke  ok,  Regent  of 
Scotland  from  151.5  to  1524,  was  the  son  of 
Alexander,  Duke  of  All>any,  and  nephew  of 
James  III.  On  the  death  of  James  IV., 
Albany,  who  was  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
Franee,  whs  summoned  to  Scotland  to  assume 
the.  regency,  a  position  which  his  French 
education  had  by  no  means  fitted  him  to  All. 
He  arrived  in  Scotland  in  1515,  and  one  of  his 
tirst  acts  as  regent  was  to  crush  the  power  of 
the  Karl  of  Angus,  whom  he  managed  to  get 
conveyed  to  France ;  his  next,  to  bring  to  trial 
all  whom  he  conceived  to  Ik;  in  league  with 
the  Douglas  party.  In  September,  1522,  he 
collected  an  immense  army  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  to  retaliate  uj>on  Henry  VIII.  for 
having  demanded  his  expulsion  from  the 
Scotch  Estates.  Henry,  however,  contrived 
by  diplomacy  to  stay  the  blow  before  it  had 
fallen,  and  Altiany  shortly  after  returned  to 
France,  where  he  i-ollected  an  auxiliary  force, 
1523.  Compelled,  however,  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Wark  Castle,  he  retired  to  France  in  dis- 
gust, May,  1524,  and  never  returned. 

Chron M§  of  Pitl  c  tlU  ;  Lesley,  Ui*t.  of  Scot- 
land ;  Burtou,  Hurf.  of  Scotland. 

Albemarle  (or  An  male  ,  Peek age  of. 
Odo  or  Kudos,  a  claimant  of  the  county  of 
Champigne,  held  considerable  possessions 
at  AlWmarle,  in  Normandy.  He  married 
Adeliza,  sister  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  his  wife,  styled  in  Domesday  Rook 
"Comitissa  de  Albemarle,"  obtained  large 
grains  of  land  in  England.  Her  son 
Stephen  (1127)  is  called  "Comes  Albe- 
marknsis,"  and  the  title  was  inherited  by  his 
son  William,  who  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  the  Standard.  (Ste  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas'  note  in  his  HUtnric  Ptrratje.) 
His  heiress  Hawisiit  carried  the  title  to  William 
de  Fortibus  [d,  1195),  from  whom  it  passed 
to  their  son,  William  de  Fortibus,  one 
of  the  twenty-five  barons  named  in  Magna 
Charta.  His  granddaughter  Avelina  married 
Edmund,  Karl  of  l^mcastcr,  second  son 
of  Henry  III.,  so  that  the  title  and 
honours  of  Albemarle  became  sunk  in  the 
royal  house.  In  1397,  Edward.  Earl  of 
Rutland,  son  of  Edmund,  Duke  of  York,  was 
created  Duke  of  Albemarle  (or  Aumale),  but 
forfeited  the  title  in  1399.  In  1 4 1 1 ,  Thomas, 
second  son  of  Henry  IV.,  was  created  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  Earl  of  Albemarle  ;  he  was  killed 
at  Reaugc  in  1421,  when  the  peerage  l>ecame 
extinct.  It  was  revived  in  1423,  in  favour 
of  Richard  Ream-hump.  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
was  granted  the  title  for  life.  It  again  be- 
came extinct  on  his  death  in  1439.    In  1660 


General  George  Monk  was  created  Duke  of 
Albomarle.  The  title  pawed  to  his  son 
Christopher,  and  expired  with  him  in  1688. 
In  1696  the  earldom  of  Albenitrlo  was  revived 
and  conferred  on  William  Ill.'s  faithful 
foUower,  Arnold  J<»ost  van  Keppel,  in  whose 
descendants  it  has  since  remained. 

Albemarle,  George  Monk,  Dike  ok 
(A.  1608,  rf.  1670),  was  the  second  son  of  a 
Devonshire  baronet,  entered  the  army  as  a 
volunteer,  und  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 
the  Isle  of  Rhe  in  1628  ;  and  after  peace 
was  made  with  France  joined  the  Earl  of 
Oxford's  regiment,  which  had  been  raised  for 
the  support  of  the  Protestants  in  Germany 
and  Holland.  He  remained  abroad  for  ten 
years,  returning  to  England  in  1639,  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  Scotch  war.  After 
hesitating  for  some  time  between  king 
and  Parliament,  Monk  decided  on  joining 
the  forces  which  had  been  sent  over  from 
Ireland  by  Onnond  to  Charles's  assistance. 
As  major-general  of  these  troops,  Monk 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Nantwich,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Here  he  remained  for  more 
than  two  years,  but  in  1646  he  was  liberated 
and  placed'  in  command  of  the  English  forces 
in  Ulster.  He  was  so  badly  supported  that 
ho  was  forced  to  make  terms  with  the  rebels 
under  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  for  which  he  was 
censured  by  Parliament,  although  the  Inde- 
pendent leaders  had  advised  the  treaty.  But 
Monk  had  convinced  CromweU  of  his  ability, 
and  on  the  latter  being  appointed,  in  1650. 
to  the  command  of  the  ]Kirliamentary  force* 
in  Scotland,  he  made  Monk  lieutenant-general 
of  artillery.  At  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  Monk 
showed  great  bravery,  and  on  Cromwell's 
return  to  England  he  was  left  to  complete 
the  reduction  of  Scotland,  which  he  speedily 
effected,  though  not  without  considerable 
cruelty.  In  1653,  on'  the  outbreak  of  the 
Dutch  war,  Monk  was  appointed  one  of  the 
admirals  of  the  fleet,  and  had  a  share  in  tho 
great  victory  off  the  Texel.  He  returned  to 
his  command  in  Scotland  in  1654,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
when  he  acknowledged  Richard,  and  advised 
him  to  rely  on  the  Presbyterian  party,  and 
endeavour  to  gather  the  old  nobility  and  the 
country  gentlemen  round  him.  But  during 
Richard's  short  reign  anarchy  prevailed  in 
England.  The  Parliament  had  been  forciblv 
dissolved  by  the  army,  and  the  Rump  restored, 
only  to  be  dispersed  a  few  months  afterwards 
by  the  soldiers.  Having  obtained  a  grant  of 
money  from  the  Scotch  Estates,  on  Now 
Year's  Day,  1660,  Monk  crossed  the  border, 
and  on  February  3rd  entered  London.  All 
opposition  to  him  proved  fruitless,  and  the 
Rump,  which  had  been  hurriedly  resuscitated, 
hailed  him  as  their  deliverer.  Perceiving  the 
strength  of  the  royalist  reaction  he  determined 
to  restoie  the  monarchy,  and  sent  an  invitation 
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to  Charles  II.  to  retun,.    In  taking  thi*  step 
he  had  the  majority  of  a  free  Parliament  at 
hit  back,  for  he  had  compelled  the  Kump  to  I 
dissolve  itself,  and  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mon*,  though  largely  Presbyterian,  contained 
a  Tart  number  of  members  who  regarded  the 
Hoytl  Family  with  favour.     At  the  same 
tune  be  showed  his  prudence  by  counselling 
OurUs  to  promise  a  general  pardon,  freedom 
•if  conscience,  payment  of  the  soldiers'  urrears, 
and  the  confirmation  of  confiscated  estates. 
He  &lso  took  into  account  the  probability  of 
his  plans  being  uj-set  by  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  army,    lie  did  his  best  to  mollify 
the  temper  of  such  regiments  as  were  within 
hi*  reach  by  promUei  and  rewards;  and  in 
onler,  if  neoeaaary,  to  confront  force  with 
farce,  he  called  out  and  organised  the  militia. 
So  skilfully  did  he  arrange  matters  that  only 
one  slight  outbreak  occurred.    Lambert,  who 
had  opposed  Monk  on  his  southward  march, 
and  had  been  taken,  escaped  from  prison  and 
raxed  a  small  army  in  the  centre  of  England. 
The  attempt  was  easily  quashed,  Lambert  was 
again  made  pi  isoner,  and  Charles,  on  landing, 
*a»  received  with  general  satisfaction.  Monk 
reaped  the  highest  rewards.    He  was  created 
Duke  of  Albemarle  and  lieutenant-general  of 
the  forces,  and  a  perpetual  pension  of  £7,000  a 
vear  was  granted  to  him.    On  the  renewal  of 
the  Dutch  war  in  1664  he  was  appointed 
joint  admiral  with  Prince  Rupert,  and  be- 
at red  with  his  usual  bravery.    During  the 
Plague  of  166")  he  was  invested  by  the  king 
with  the  government  of  London,  and  by  his 
energy  greatly  alleviated  the  general  misery, 
wd  preserved  order.    He  took  no  prominent 
part  in  politics  during  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  life. 

Gaisot,  .Vent-  (Eng.  translation.  1851,  with 
Lord  Wlmraeliffe'a  notes) ;  Gumole,  Life  of 
Monk,  1671  ;  Skinner.  Lift  of  Monk,  1723 ;  Lodge, 
fVrfrai'a,  vol.  v.  ;  Ludlow,  Mtmoirt ;  White- 
looke.  jf  emoin ;  Clarendon,  Hitt,  of  the 
lUbellion.  (T.  S.  P.] 

Albemarle,  Arnold  Joost  van  Kkfpkl, 

1st  Earl  or  (*.  1669,  d.  1718),  accompanied 

William  of  Orange  to  England.    He  was  the 

confidential  friend  of  the  king,  and  acted  as 

hit  rhambiTlain.     He  was  raised  to  the 

peerage  in  1 696.    After  the  death  of  William, 

Albemarle  was  chosen  by  the  States- (ienoral 

to  command  their  cavalry,  and  fought  in  the 

•u  of  the  Spanish  saccesaion.   He  was  taken 

priionerat  Dcnain  in  1712. 

Hi*fTayhiea  Britannica;  Macau  lay,  Hist,  of 
England. 

Albemarle,  Oeoroe  Kepi'EL,  3rd  Earl 
o»  •  1724,  d.  1772),  the  son  of  William  Anne, 
2nd  earl,  served,  aa  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland .  at  Fontenoy  and  Culloden.  In 
1746  he  was  elected  member  for  Chichester, 
•inch  place  he  continued  to  represent  till 
17*4,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  In 
1761  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Jersey, 
b  March,  1762,  he  embarked  as  commander- 


in-chief  of  the  land  forces  destined  for  tho 

reduction  of  Havunnuh,  and  captured  Fort 

I  Moro  after  a  stubborn  resistance.    Still  the 

Spaniards  declined  to  surrender;  but  after 

enduring  it  cannonade  for  six  hours  Havannah 

capitulated  with  eleven  men-of-war  and  one 

million  and  a  half  of  money,  and  about  the 

same  amount  in  merchandise.    In  Parliament 

the  earl  took  an  active  part  in  most  of  the 

Whig  measures  of  his  time,  especially  making 

himself  conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to  the 

Royal  Marriage  Act,  and  by  joining  with 

forty-seven  other  jieers,  in  1770,  in  a  solemn 

pledge  against  any  future  infringement  of  the 

rights  of  the  people  at  elections. 

Albemarle,  Rockingham  and  hit  CoUmporaritt ; 
Jesse,  Jfciyn  ofGtorgt  111. ;  Urenrillt  Paptro,  iii. 

Albert,  Prince  (4. 1819,  rf.  1861),  the  hus- 
1  band  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  the  second  son 
of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Kaxe-Coburg-Ootha, 
and  nephew  to  King  Leopold  of  Belgium, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  The  prince  was 
admirably  and  carefully  educated,  and  in 
November,  1839,  formally  betrothed  to  his 
cousiu,  the  Queen,  to  whom  he  was  married 
February  10,  1840.  By  an  Act  passed  just 
before  this  event,  a  sura  of  £30,000  a  year 
was  settled  on  the  prince  for  life,  the  grant 
having  been  reduced  from  £50,000,  the  sum 
proposed  by  tho  Ministry,  by  the  efforts  of 
tho  Radicals  and  the  Opposition.  By  a  subse- 
quent Act  of  this  session  the  prince  was 
named  regent  in  the  event  of  the  Queen's 
death  before  the  heir  to  the  crown  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  ;  and  in  1857  he  was  desig- 
nated "Prince  Consort"  by  letters  patent. 
He  died,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the  nation, 
of  typhoid  fever,  Dec  14,  1861.  The  prince** 
position,  as  husband  of  a  constitutional  sove- 
reign, had  been  a  peculiarly  difficult  and 
trying  one.  Apprehensions  were  frequently 
expressed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  married 
life  that  his  influence  would  be  too  extensively 
exercised  in  matters  of  stato  ;  and  during  the 
years  of  the  Crimean  war  it  was  asserted  and 
popularly  believed,  though,  as  it  was  proved, 
without  a  shadow  of  foundation,  that  the 
prince  had  taken  an  undue  share  in  the 
management  of  the  army  and  the  disposal  of 
patronage.  It  was,  however,  gradually  ac- 
knowledged that  the  difficult  circumstances 
of  his  situation  could  hardly  have  been  met 
with  greater  tact  and  conscientiousness,  and 
with  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  theory 
of  constitutional  monarchy.  The  prince 
found  a  more  congenial  sphere  than  politics 
in  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and 
in  the  promotion  of  social  and  industrial 
reforms,  and  to  his  efforts  the  inauguration 
and  successful  establishment  of  the  Omit 
Exhibition  of  18">1  were  in  great  part  due. 

The  Sptechet  and  Addrtttrt  of  I'.inct  AW>ni, 
with  an  lntrod,,  1862;  Sir  Theodore  Martin's 
authoritative  and  elaborate  Lift  rf  the  Prxnct 
Contort  ;  Mtmoirt  nf  Baron  i  toH  inar,  lK7ii  ;  Tho 
Early  Ytart  of  tht  Frinct  Contort,  1867. 
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Albums,  ClODIV*  (**.  197},  commander 
of  the  Roman  fontu  iu  Britain,  wus  pro- 
claimed Emperor  by  the  legions  of  the  province 
on  the  assassination  of  Pettinax  (193  .  His  I 
rival,  Scverus,  who  was  declared  emperor  by 
the  troops  of  Pannonia,  at  tirst  attempted  to 
win  him  over  by  favours;  but  in  197  matched 
against  him  and  defeated  and  slew  him  at 
Lyons.  This  battle  of  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons, 
is  interesting  as  being  the-  tirst  recorded  battle 
fought  by  a  British  army  on  the  Continent. 
Dio'cawiu*.  Usui.  r. 

Albion  w»s  perluipa  the  oldest  name  for 
Britain.  It  occurs  in  a  treatise  once  ascribed 
to  Aristotle  {J*  JHuiido,  c.  3,  in  Man.  Hut. 
Brit,  i.),  44  iv  TQvrtp  (so.  t%?  'ClKtayf)  vyaot  I 
inynrral  rt  rvyx^ovnr  olcai  tto,  &p*TcwviKal 
\ry6n*vai,  'AX&iov  xa't  \ipvn"  (cf.  Bede,  Jlitt. 
/>.,  i.  1.,  in  Men.  llist.  lint.,  108  A).  M  Rex 
Albionis  insula'  "  was  a  very  favourite  title  of 
the  more  powerful  Anglo-Saxon  kings  (wr 
example  in  Freeman,  Xorm.  Cony.,  i.  548 — 
551),  but  in  Liter  times  Albion  mainly  occurs 
in  poetry.  The  word  means  "  white,"  and 
its  use  was,  perhaps,  suggested  by  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  the  south-east  coast.  It  is  etymo- 
logically  connected  with  "albus,"  "alp,"  A:c., 
and  is  the  Brvthonic  (Cvmrici  form  of  the 
Goidelic  [Gaelic}  "Alban,"  e.g.,  "Drum 
Albin"  is  "Dorsum  Albiouia"  {Mom.  Uut. 
But..  175  «}. 

For  much  curious  information  ami  extraor- 
•Unary  etyniolo&ies.  m  Cooper.  Thctaurut 
Lingtur  Romaic  et  Britannic*;  Dictionnrium 
Uirioricum  (London.  1555),  a.v.  Albion.  See 
also  Rhys,  CVItic  Britain,  p.  200-»«. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Albuera,  Battle  of  (May  16,  1811), 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  was  fought  by 
Beresford  to  check  Soult,  who  was  advancing  i 
to  the  relief  of  Badajos.  Sjult  had  with  him 
20,000  veteran  troops,  while  Beresford,  though 
he  had  nominally  30,000  men,  could  only 
depend  on  the  handful  of  7,000  British  troops. 
He  had,  however,  taken  up  a  strong  position 
on  a  range  of  hills,  in  front  of  which  ran  the 
Albuera  Uiver;  the  British  being  in  the  centre, 
with  Blake  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  right. 
During  the  night  of  the  15th  Soult  massed  his 
men  with  a  view  to  carrying  the  table-land 
which  threatened  the  English  right  and  rear, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  directed 
a  feint  attack  in  front.  Beresford  ordered 
Make  to  change  front,  to  guard  against  an 
« x|>ect»-d  flank  attack  on  the  right,  but  that 
general  for  a  long  time  refused  to  obey 
orders,  and  the  movement  was  only  at 
length  carried  out  by  Beresford  in  person, 
who.  even  when  he  had  changed  the  front  of 
the  Span  tarda,  could  scarcely  induce  them  to 
move.  Beresford  was  already  thinking 
of  retreating,  when  Colonel  Hardinge 
with  th'5  1th  division,  and  Abercrombie 
with  a  brigade  of  the  2nd  division,  which 
hid  only'  been  slightly  engaged,  pushed 
on  to  the  high  ground.    The  crowded  forma- 


tion of  the  French  prevented  them  from 
executing  any  rapid  movement :  and,  in 
spite  of  a  storm  of  grapeshot,  the  British 
infantry  irresistibly  pressed  on  till,  "  slowly 
aud  with  a  horrid  carnage,  the  French  were 
pushed  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the 
attack  to  the  farthest  edge  of  the  hill." 
The  attempt  to  bring  up  reserves  "only 
increased  the  irreim-diuble  »-onfusion  ;  and  the 
mighty  mass,  breaking  off  like  a  loosened 
cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  steep,  and 
1,800  un wounded  men,  the  remnant  of  6,000 
unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  trium- 
phant on  the  fatal  hill."  in  four  hours 
nearly  7,000  of  the  allies  and  8,000  French 
had  been  struck  down.  On  the  17th  Soult 
took  up  a  threatening  position,  but  on  the 
arrival  of  British  reinforcements  marched 
away,  and  abandoned  the  attempt  to  relieve 
Badajos. 

There  is  a  striking  account  of  the  battle  in 
Napier,  Peninsular  H'ur.  ^\\'.  R.  S.l 

Alcantara,  Captcbi  ok  (1706),  was 
effected  by  Lord  Galway  during  the  War  of 
Succession  in  Spain  (q. v.).  He  had  urged  on 
the  Portuguese  troops  the  duty  of  udvancing 
on  Madrid  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  of 
the  Archduke  Charles  advancing  from  Bar- 
celona. On  his  way  he  drove  out  a  garrison 
placed  by  Marshal  Berwick  in  Alcantara. 
"  Ten  good  battalions "  of  Berwick's  force 
wen  taken,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon. 

Alcock,  John  //.  1500).  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, Worcester,  and  Ely,  bom  between  1430 
and  1440.  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  tn 
the  Palace  of  Westminster  in  1462,  and  in 
March,  1470,  acted  as  Edward  I  V.'s  envoy  to 
the  King  of  Castile.  After  the  victory  of 
Barnet,  Alcock  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
which  appointment  .he  resigned  in  March, 
1472,  to  John  Morton,  u\*m  his  own  advance- 
ment to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester.  During 
the  temporary  illness  of  Bishop  Stillington, 
Alcock  held  the  Great  Seal  from  20th  Septem- 
ber, 1472,  to  April  5th,  1473;  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1476,  he  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester.  During  Richard  III.'s  reign 
his  influence  on  public  affairs  was  very  slight ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  he  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  1485  ;  and  in  1486  suc- 
ceeded Morton  as  Bishop  of  Ely.  He  built 
the  beautiful  hall  at  his  episcopal  palace  of 
lay,  and  Jesus  College.  Cambridge,  which  he 
founded  on  the  site  of  the  old  monastery  of 
St.  Radigunda. 

Fosa.  Jud.jt$  of  England,  vol.  v. 

Alderman,  or  Ealdorman,  which  is 

the  more  ancient  form  of  the  word,  mt  ins 
simply  elder  man :  that  is,  one  advanced  in 
years.    It  is  used  in  two  distinct  senses. 

;1  Among  the  tirst  English  settlers  the 
title  appears  to  hive  meant  simply  chief  tain, 
the  position  of  the  ealdorman  corresponding 
to  that  of   the  prutccpa  of  the  Germanic 
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as  described  by  Tacitus  before  the 
migration,  and  it  continued  to  be  occasionally 
used  vagu*  ly  as  an  equivalent  to  lord  or 
noble :  but  in  all  public  documents  the  word 
in  evidently  taken  in  tlu  strict  sense  of  thi 
chief  magi t>t rate  of  the  shire  or  group  of 
shire*,  and  was  not  necessarily  connected 
with  nobility  of  blood,  service,  or  large 
dtatr.  This  restriction  of  the  title  may  bo 
d  -  d  about  th.  beginning  o<  the  ninth 
ortury,  in  the  days  of  Egbert,  The 
wMunnan  was,  in  theory,  elected  in  the 
VTitrnagemot,  but  the  office  became  practi- 
afly  hereditary.    As  the  power  of  the 

kingdom  of  N\  etscx  lose,  and  the  smaller 
kingdoms  were  absorbed  by  it,  the  des- 
cendants of  tlie  royal  houses  often  became 
hereditary  ealdormen  in  almost  unbroken 
>u<  >  <  vsi.  ,n  ;  and  when  then-  lines  become 
extinct,  the  ealdormen  appoint**!  by  the  king, 
with  the  implied,  if  not  expressed,*  consent  of 
the  Witan,  transmitted  the  office  to  their  des- 
cendants. Their  jurisdictions  became  en- 
larged, probubly  by  the  aggregation  of  several 
»hins  under  one  rule.  The  position  of  the 
great  ealdormen  was  a  high  one :  they  were 
practically  independent  of  weak  kings.  Their 
\c<rg\ld,  the  tine  exacted  from  those  who  killed 
them,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  bishop,  and  four 
time*  that  of  the  theyn,  the  king's  being  six 
times.  The  duties  of  the  ealdorman  con- 
sisted in  administering  the  shire  conjointly 
with  the  sheriff,  who  represented  the  royal 
44  opposed  to  the  national  authority.  He 
commanded  the  military  force  of  the  Bhire, 
in  which  capacity  he  waB  sometimes  called 
kertiotjn,  the  leader  of  the  host  (here)  ;  and 
he  sat  with  the  sheriff  and  the  bishop  in  the 
•birenioot,  receiving  a  thin!  of  the  tines  levied 
in  the  jurisdiction.  •  The  ealdormen  also 
attended  the  central  Witenageinot,  together 
with  the  bishops.  In  Kthelred'a  reign  the 
name  ealdorman  began  to  \u  supplanted  by 
the  Danish  title,  earl,  and  this  process  was 
completed  when  Canute  divided  the  kingdom 
into  four  great  earldoms.  From  that  date  the 
title  sank  to  its  earlier  meaning  of  headman, 
and  waa  applied  to  almost  any  local  officer. 

the  thirteenth  century  there  is  an 
lorman  of  the  hundred,  who  represents 
his  hundred  in  the  shire  moot.  f.Vralso  Haul; 
Shekifi  .] 

('I)  Alderman,  in  its  media-val  and  modern 
•en*-.  un"an>  an  official  invested  with  certain 
municipal  |«>w«  rs  and  duties,  and  associated 
w  ith  the  mayor  in  the  government  of  h  city 
or  town  corporate.  The  word  ealdorman, 
or  aldermen,  had,  as  has  been  shown,  become 
appli»*d  to  any  headman  or  local  officer,  and 
accordingly,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II..  we 
find  that  the  headman  of  a  gild  is  called 
alderman.  When,  as  happened  in  some  of 
the  gnat  towns,  the  English  system  of  a  gild, 
or  trade  corporation,  gradually  lost  its  identity 
in  the  rommtma,  or  municipal  corporation,  the 
officer  of  which  was  the  mayor,  the 


mayor  and  aldermen  became  associated  in 
the  government  of  the  new  municipalities. 
The  first  mayor  of  London  was  appointed  in 
lliil.  and  the  institution  of  mayor  and  alder- 
men in  the  large  towns  was  pretty  general 
by  the  end  of  the  rei«n  of  John.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  aldermen  was.  at  first,  by  no 
means  secure,  and  throughout  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  the  popubice  of  London  protested 
against  their  claim  to  assess  taxation  and 
elect  the  mayor.  However,  we  find  them,  w  ith 
four  men  from  each  ward,  sending  member*  to 
Parliament  in  1297,  and  their  appointments, 
which  were  annual  under  Edward  II.,  were  for 
life  under  Edward  IV.  Under  the  Ijancas- 
trian  kings,  the  mayor  and  aldermi  n  are 
associated  with  the  town  council*,  relics  of  tho 
earlier  town  government,  which  first  consisted 
of  twenty-four,  and  afterwards  of  larger 
numbers,  and  became  prominent  from  tho 
decay  of  the  machinery  of  the  local  courts ; 
the  mayor,  aldermen, and  town  council  forming 
the  elements  of  the  municipal  corporation. 
The  numbers  and  sometimes  the  functions  of 
the  aldermen  were  settled  in  the  charti  rs  of 
incor|H>ration  granted  to  the  towns.  Under 
the  .Stuarts,  their  powers  were  frequently 
UinijKred  with  from  above  by  the  forfeiture 
and  alteration  of  the  charters  of  incoipora- 
tion,  and  the  uppoiutment  of  individual  alder- 
men by  royal  authority  :  while  they  in  turn 
usurped  the  privileges  of  the  burgesses  and 
boom  en,  became  self-eloctive,  and  in  some 
cases  obtained  the  exclusive  right  of  electing 
members  of  Parliament.  Their  electoral 
power,  however,  was  taken  from  them  bv  the 
Kcform  Pill,  and  in  18:j.3  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  and  a  subsequent  Act  in  185!) 
did  away  with  the  old  order  of  aldermen 
(except  in  London',  and  enacted  that  their 
successors  wen-  to  be  elected  for  six  years 
instead  of  for  life,  one-half  of  their  number 
retiring  every  third  year;  and  that  they 
should  form  one-third  of  the  town  councillors, 
from  whom  and  by  whom  they  were  to  be 
chosen.  Under  the  Local  Government  Ait, 
1888,  county  aldermen  are  one-fourth  of  the 
members  of  county  councils,  and  are  elected 
by  the  rtst  from  their  own  number  or  from 
outside.  The  alderman  is  represented  in 
.Scotland  by  the  bailie;  in  Ireland  he  is 
elected  by  the  burgesses.    [Gild  ;  Tow  n.] 

8tubb«,  Contt.  Uitt.,  chnp».  v..  vi.,  xi.,  xv..  and 
xxi.,  and  Select  Charter*;  Palarave,  The  Bn.j. 

Commonwealth ;  Bnei) ,  On  H /roughs ;  Mere- 
weather  and  Stephen*.  Hi>K  of  Horowjhi ;  Grant, 
The  Lntc  of  cWpwrotfonj ;  Haitian'1.  HUt.  of 
London.  Statutes  6  and  6  Wilt.  II'.,  c.  76; 
and  li  Vict.,  c  34.  [  L.  C.  S.] 

Aldfrid  (Ealufkith).  King  of  North- 

umbria  (685—705),  was  the  son  of  Oswy,  and 
brother  of  Egfrith.  whom  he  succeeded.  Ho 
was  well  instructed  in  theology  and  secular 
learning,  and  acquired  the  title  of  "  the 
wisfst  of  kings."  His  territory  was  curtailed 
by  the  conquests  of  the  Pitts,  but  on  tho 
whole  his  re  gn  was  prosperous. 
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Aldhelm,  or  Ad  elm,  St.,  Bishop  of 
Sherbornu  (b.  ctrcri  640,  700),  was  born  in 
Wiltshire,  anil  appears  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  family  of  the  West  Saxon  kings. 
Early  in  life  he  was  sent  to  study  in  Kent, 
and  afterwards  joined  the  community  of 
scholars  who  had  studied  under  the  Irish 
hermit,  Meidulf,  at  Malmesbury ;  of  which 
monastery  Aldhelm  became  abbot.  He  after* 
wards  made  a  journey  to  Home,  and  took 
part  in  the  dispute  with  the  British  clergy 
about  Easter.  In  705  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Sherborne.  Aldhelm's  learning  was  greatly 
celebrated.  He  wrote  in  the  vernacular  as 
well  as  in  Latin,  and  has  been  called  44  the 
father  of  Anglo- 1 jrtin  poetry."  King  Alfred 
considered  him  as  among  the  best  of  English 
poet*.  He  wrote  a  prose  treatise,  Ik  Laude 
VirpimitMtit ;  and  a  poem,  Dr  Laudt  Virginum  ; 
some  ASttigmmto  in  verse;  and  some  letters  to 
Aldfrid  of  Xortliumbria  and  others. 

Will,  of  Malmesbury,  Vita  Aldhdmi ;  iu 
Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra;  Wright.  Hioora^kia 
hrit.  Litt.  i.  where  a  list  of  edition*  of 

Ahlhelut'M  works  in  given. 

Aldred  (Ealiikeu),  (rf.  106t>),  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  was  a  monk  of  Winchester, 
who  became  Abbot  of  Tavistock,  and  in  KM 6 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  Like  many  of  the 
native  English  prelates  he  travelled  much 
on  the  Continent.  Hcsidcs  journeying  to 
Rome,  in  10 ">0  he  traversed  Hungary  and 
visited  Jerusalem :  and  subsequently  was 
sent  by  Edward  the  Confessor  on  a  mission 
to  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  In  1061  ho 
became  Archbishop  of  York,  retaining  the 
see  of  Worcester  in  commcndtnn.  The  Pope 
refused  to  bestow  the  pallium  on  him  till 
he  gave  up  the  see  of  Won  ester.  <  >n  the 
death  of  Edward,  Aldred  crowned  Harold  ; 
but  on  the  death  of  that  prince  he  submitted 
to  William,  and  in  fact  became  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  new  dynasty.  He  performed 
the  coronation  ceremony  for  the  Conqueror, 
in  default  of  Stigand.  .Several  legendary 
tales  art;  told  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
among  which  is  the  striking  story  that  ho 
cursed  William  for  his  evil  deeds,  and  caused 
the  king  to  fall  trembling  at  his  feet. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  Itr  <ir$t.  JWi/,  154; 
T.  Stubbe,  Acta  Ponti/.  Khoracen*.,  1701  ;  Frec- 
mau,  Norm.  Conq.,  U.  85,  iv.  Mt,  kc 

Ale-Taster,  Ai.k-Conner,  or  Ale- 
Fot  SDXk,  was  an  officer  appointed  formerly  in 
every  manor  and  borough  to  examine  "and 
assay  the  beer  and  ale,  and  present  dishonest 
ale-vendors  to  the  next  court-leet  or  borough- 
court.  The  assize  of  bread  and  ale  ( puuia  et 
eeret  ititr),  51  Henry  III.,  regulated  the  sidling 
and  inspection  of  "these  two  chief  articles  of 
food.  The  ale-tasters  were  chosen  and  sworn 
in  the  court-leet  once  a  vear.  The  office,  which 
is  of  very  great  antiquity,  still  survives  in  some 
parts  of*  England.  It  has  been  thought  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  convivial  feasts  in  which 


the  business  of  the  primitive  Teutonie  com- 
munities was  largely  transacted. 

Alexander  I.,  the  Fiehce,  King  of 

Scotland  (#.  1107,  d.  1124),  was  the  son  of 
Malcolm  Caninore  and  Margaret,  and  successor 
to  his  brother  Eadgar,  or  Edgar.  By  Eadgnr's 
will  he  obtained  as  his  kingdom  the  binds  north 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  his  brother  David  in- 
heriting Iyothian  and  Cumbria.    He  gained  a 

•  great  victory  on  the  Moray  Firth  over  the 
rebellious  Maormars  of  Boss  and  the  M  earns, 
and  founded,  in  gratitude,  the  monastery 

I  of  Scone.  An  attempt  to  reconstitute  the 
bishopric  of  St.  Andrews  involved  the  king 
in  disputes  with  the  Archbishops  of  York  and 

1  Canterbury,  ending  only  with  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Stirling,  April,  1124.  lie  had 
married  Sybilla,  natural  daughter  of  Henry  I. 

,  of  England.    With  his  father's  courage  and 

restless  ambition,  he  seems  to  have  inherited 

from  his  mother  a  devotional  feeling  and  a 

taste  for  religious  exercise*,  which  were  much 

less  characteristic  of  his  nice.  He  inaugurated 

the  feudal  policy  so  thoroughly  carried  out  by 

his  successor,  David. 

Robertson,  Early  King*  of  Scotland;  Skeue, 
Critic  Scotland. 

Alexander  II.,  King  of  Scotbind  («. 
Dec.  o,  1*214,  <L  124 it),  was  son  and  successor 
to  William  the  Lion.     The   young  king, 

I  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
English  barons,  had  to  maintain  a  border  army 
to  frustrate  the  attacks  of  John  until  121". 
Carlisle  surrendered  to  the  Scots,  and  the 
Castle  of  Tweedmouth  was  demolished  in 
1217.  In  June.  1221,  Alexander  married 
Joanna,  sister  of  Henry  III.  The  next 
year  Alexander  entered  Argvle,  drove 
out  all  those  who  had  been  engaged  in 
insurrections    against    the    royal  power, 

i  and  turned  the  whole  district  into  the 
sheriffdom  of  Argvle,  creating  also  the 
bishopric  of  the  same  name.  After  a  struggle 
of  some  years'  duration  he  succeeded  in  1235 
in  finally  bringing  Galloway  into  subjection 
to  the  crown.  The  following  year  Alexander 
refused  to  do  homage  to  the  English  king, 
and  laid  claim  to  the  northern  counties  of 
England ;  at  a  conference  between  the  two 
kings,  at  Newcastle,  war  was  only  averted  by 
the  strong  inclination  which  the  English 
barons  showed  for  peace.  In  1244  there  was 
another  rapture  Is 'tween  the  two  kings, 
and  war  was  imminent ;  but  it  was  averted 
by  the  mediation  of  Kichard  of  Cornwall 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York.  In  1248, 
Alexander,  after  trying  to  induce  Haco,  King 
of  Norway,  to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of 
the  isles,  made  an  expedition  to  the  Sudreva. 
He  died,  however,  before  accomplishing  his 
object,  near  Oban,  July  8,  1249.  and  was 
buried  at  Melrose.  He  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  Mary,  fbiughter  of  Enguerrand  de  Coucy. 
He  had  been  a  g< m h  1  king,  noted  for  his 
moderation  and  justice,  bent  on  the  improve- 
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ment  of  his  subjects  and  the  consolidation  of 
the  various  discordant  elements  in  his  king- 
dom. Sir  David  Dairy  tuple  calls  him  "one 
of  the  wisest  princes  that  ever  reigned  over 
Scotland." 

S»  the  Seotickrontcon,  edited  by  Mr.  Skene  : 
Dnlrymple,  Annals  of  Scotland  ;  Robertson,  Early 

fl£t*  °f  ^Wa"^  '  SkeUe' ttitic  Sco<laHd  -'  Burton. 

Alexander  III.,  King  of  Scotland 
(A.  1241,  1249,  d.  1286),  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  II.  and  MarydeCoucy.  In  1231,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Newcastle,  he  was  married  to  his  cousin 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  III.  In  1255, 
Henry  procured  the  appointment  of  the  Earl 
of  Dunbur,  who  was  favourable  to  his  in- 
terest*, as  regent  in  the  place  of  the  Earl  of 
Mcnteith,  who,  however,  recovered  his  power. 
In  1263  a  war  broke  out  between  Alexander 
and  Haco  of  Norway,  for  possession  of  the 
.Sudreys  and  the  Norse  districts  on  the  main- 
land,  which  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  Scots 
at  Largs  (q.v.),  and  the  consequent  annexa- 
tion of  the  Isles  to  Scotland,  1266.  In  1274 
Alexander  and  his  queen  were  present  at 
Edward  I.'s  coronation;  and  in  1278  the 
Scotch  king  did  homage  to  his  brother-in-law 
at  Westminster,  for  lands  held  in  England. 
<>n  the  death  of  his  second  son,  AJexander, 
January,  1284,  the  king,  left  childless,  sum- 
moned a  meeting  of  the  Estates  at  Scone, 
and  caused  them  to  recognise  his  grand- 
daughter, Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway, 
at  their  future  sovereign.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  married  Yolande,  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Dreux,  but  died  owing  to  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  near  Kinghom,  in  March, 
12H5.  "To  judge  from  the  events  of  his 
reign."  says  Mr.  Robertson,  "  he  was  an  able, 
upright,  and  high-spirited  sovereign." 

Scatxchronieon ;    Robertson,    Early  Kings  of 
Scotland  ;  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland. 

Alexander,  Bishoe  or  Lincoln  (<i.  1 148), 
was  one  of  the  family  group  of  episcopal 
statesmen  of  Stephen's" reign,  of  which  Alex- 
ander's uncle,  the  Justiciar,  Roger,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  was  the  head.  By  his  in- 
fluence he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Lin- 
coln, and  probably  also  held  some  office  in 
the  royal  court.  He  was  one  of  the  bishops 
arrested  by  Stephen  in  1139,  and  was  kept  in 
prison  some  considerable  time.  After  his 
release  he  retired  from  political  life,  and  was 
appointed  Pupal  legate  in  England.  Henry 
ox  Huntingdon  dedicated  his  history  to 
Alexander,  and  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise.  He  l<egun  the  erection  of  the 
cathedral  of  Lincoln,  to  replace  the 
one,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Hrnrr  of  Huntingdon,  Historia  ;  Pauli,  Eng. 
Gmtkieht* ;  Stubbu,  Const,  Hint. 

Alexandra,  Queen- Mother,  Widow  of  ! 
EnwA&o  VII.  !*.  Dec.  1,  1844).  the  eldest  \ 
daughter  of  Christian  IX.,  King  of  Denmark,  | 


was  married  to  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  March  10th,  1863.  Queen  Con- 
sort from  1901  to  May,  1910,  when  Edward 
VII.  died.  In  public  life  the  Queen  has 
always  evinced  a  strong  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  masses,  being  particularly 
associated  with  hospital  charities.  In  private 
life  Queen  Alexandra  devotes  much  time  to 
her  favourite  hobby  of  photography,  and  she 
ia  passionately  fond  of  dogs. 

Alexandria,  Battlb  op  (21st  March, 
1801),  was  fought  by  the  British  force  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  which  had  been  sent 
out  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  dimi- 
nished remnant  of  Bonaparte's  army  after  ho 
had  effected  a  landing  in  Aboukir  Bay,  in  the 
face  of  a  large  French  force,  on  the  1st  of 
March.  During  the  next  three  weeks  the 
French  gradually  fell  back  before  the  British, 
till  they  retired  into  Alexandria.  Aber- 
cromby now  stationed  himself  to  the  east  of 
Alexandria,  with  his  right  resting  on  some 
Roman  ruins  on  the  sea-shore,  and  hiB  left  on 
the  Lake  Mayadieh.  Early  on  the  21st  the 
French  infantry  attacked  simultaneously  both 
flanks,  though  the  serious  attack  was  on  the 
right,  where  all  the  French  cavalry  were 
launched  upon  the  English.  The  attack 
was  resisted  by  Moore's  division  with  stub- 
born bravery,  until  Abercromby  ordered  the 
reserve,  to  charge.  It  obeyed,  threw  the 
French  into  confusion,  and  hurled  them  back 
to  their  own  lines.  Meanwhile  the  attack  on 
the  left  had  proved  to  be  merely  a  feint,  and 
a  real  attack  on  the  centre  had  been  repulsed 
by  the  Guards.  The  British  loss  was  heavy, 
and  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  fell.  Deprived 
of  its  general,  the  army  was  handled 
with  an  excess  of  caution.  The  French 
finally  capitulated. 

Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe 

Alexandria,  Bombardment  or  (1882). 
In  May,  1882,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
Egypt,  where  the  so-called  M  National  Party," 
under  Arabi  Pasha,  had  obtained  a  complete 
control  of  tho  government,  and  seemed  bent 
on  dethroning  the  Khedive,  an  English  and 
French  fleet  was  ordered  to  enter  the  harbour 
of  Alexandria.  An  attempt  of  tho  Khedive 
to  dismiss  Arabi  failed.  On  June  11th  a 
fanatical  outbreak  occurred,  and  several  hun- 
dreds of  Europeans,  including  an  officer  of 
the  fleet  and  tho  British  consul,  were  killed  or 
injured.  The  fortifications  of  Alexandria 
were  being  constantly  strengthened,  till  they 
menaoed  the  safety  of  the  British  fleet.  The 
English  admiral,  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour, 
demanded  that  these  works  should  be  discon- 
tinued. On  the  9th  and  10th  the  foreign 
ships,  including  those  of  Franco,  steamed 
out  of  the  harbour.  Eight  ironclads 
and  five  gunboats  began  the  bombardment 
on  the  11th,  destroying  the  forts  and 
causing  the  garrison  to  evacuate  the  town. 
The   loss   of    the   English    was  trifling, 
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though  the  Egyptians  fought  with  bravery. 

Sir  Bcauehamp  Seymour  was  raised  to  the 

peerage  under  the  title  of  I/ird  Alcester. 

Annual  Remitter,  1882;   Hitlory  of  the  Year, 
1881—2. 

Alford,  Battle  op  (May,  164.5),  was 
a  skirmish  fought  in  Aberdeenshire  between 
Montrose,  at  the  head  of  the  Cavaliers,  and 
the  Covenanters  under  Hurry  and  Baillie. 
The  latter  were  defeated. 

Alfred  (*•  849?  d.  901),  called  in  his 
own  times  j&lfred  JEth  ei.w  cfino,  in  later, 
Alfred  the  Great  ;  King  of  the  West-Saxons 
between  871  and  901,  was  born  at  "the  roval 
town  that  is  railed  Wanating"  (Wantage), 
in  Berkshire.  The  date  usually  given  on  the 
authority  of  Asser  is  849.  But  an  earlier 
date,  842  or  843,  for  his  birth  would  remove 
at  least  one  difficulty  in  the  story  of  his  life, 
without  raising,  so  far  as  the  present  writer 
can  judge,  any  others  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. He  was  the  youngest  son  of  King 
Ethelwulf  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Osburgh, 
and  the  grandson  of  Egbert,  and  of  Oslac,  the 
piticerna,  or  cup-bearer,  of  Ethelwulf. 

We  are  told  nothing  of  Alfred's  childhood, 
and  but  little  of  his  boyhood.  In  853,  says 
the  Chronicle,  his  father  sent  him  to  Home, 
when  Leo  (IV.)  was  Pope;  and  the  Pope  there 
consecrated  him  king,  and  took  him  as  his 
spiritual  son.  The  well-known  account  given 
in  Asser  of  the  way  in  which  his  lifelong  love 
of  letters  was  first  kindled  is  now  looked  upon 
with  considerable  doubt.  There  is  certainly 
more  than  one  fatal  objection  to  it,  on  the 
supposition  that  Alfred  was  born  as  late  as 
849.  In  861  his  mother  had  been  dead  at 
least  six  years  ;  his  father,  who  had  taken  as 
second  wife  a  girl  not  much  older  than  Alfred 
himself,  and  his  eldest  brother,  who  had 
married  this  same  girl  on  her  widowhood, 
were  also  desid,  and  another  brother  was  king 
in  tho  elder's  place;  but  if  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  the  date  of  Alfred's  birth, 
as  now  printed,  a  blunder  for  an  earlier,  we 
can  safely  acquiesce  in  the  literal  truth  of  the 
beautiful  story. 

When  we  add  to  these  scraps  of  information 
the  facta  that  he  lost  his  mother  about  855, 
and  his  father  in  858,  we  possess  all  that  can 
be  received  as  certain  or  admissible  know- 
ledge respecting  his  youth.  The  story  that 
he  went  again  to  Home,  as  his  father's  com- 
panion, in  855,  is  discredited  by  the  silence  of 
the  Chronicle  on  the  .subject.  In  S68hcmarried 
Alcswith,  tho  daughter  of  Ethelrcd,  sur- 
named  Mickle  (the  Big \  Earl  of  the  Gainas, 
in  Lincolnshire.  If  Asser's  Life  speaks  the 
truth,  the  wedding  festivities  were  not  yet 
over  when  he  was  seized  by  a  malady  of  so 
strange  and  mysterious  a  nature  that  the 
simple  folk  of  the  time  suspected  it  to  be  the 
work  of  the  devil.  This  would  seem  to  have 
been  some  peculiar  form  of  nervous  disease. 
Its  most  painful  feature  was  its  periodic  re- 
currence ;  it  sometimes  came  upon  him  with- 


out a  minute's  warning,  and  paralysed  his 
powers  on  occasions  that  demanded  their 
fullest  exercise.  In  the  same  year,  within 
a  few  weeks,  perhaps,  he  was  called  upon 
to  face,  for  the  first  time,  what  proved  to 
be  the  one  mighty  task  of  his  life.  The 
Danes  had  fallen  upon  the  land  of  the  Mer- 
cians. Burghred,  the  Mercian  king,  cried  to 
his  brother-in-law  and  over-lord,  Ethelred, 
King  of  the  West-Saxons,  for  help.  His  cry 
was  heard,  and  Alfred  went  with  his  brother 
to  the  siege  of  Nottingham,  where  the  Danes 
were  lying.  Nottingham  was  won  back,  not 
by  force,  but  by  a  treaty — which  probably 
meant  a  bargain  that  gave  the  English  a 
breathing-space,  and  the  Danes  a  fair  profit 
on  their  adventure. 

Three  years  later  (871)  Alfred  was  sum- 
moned to  grapple  with  the  work  he  was  born 
to  accomplish,  in  deadly  earnest ;  and,  as  if 
to  bring  him  to  the  fulhlment  of  his  destiny, 
his  elder  brothers  were  rapidly  dving  off.  In 
860  the  West-Saxon  kingship  had  passed  from 
Ethelbald  to  Ethelbert,  whose  death  in  865 
had  given  the  crown  to  Ethelred,  and  thus 
placed  Alfred  on  the  very  steps  of  the  throne. 
After  the  peace  of  Nottingham  the  invaders 
had  gone  back  to  York,  stayed  there  a  year, 
and    then   (870)   had  marched  southward, 
seized  on  Thetford,  and  beaten  in  battle  and 
slain  Edmund,  the  East-Anglian  king.  Very 
early  next  year  (871)  they  burst  into  Wcssex 
itself.    M  The  destroying  host "  laid  hold 
on  Reading,  secured  their  position  there, 
and  proceeded  straightway  to  carry  on  from 
thence  their  work  of  plunder  and  havoc.  To- 
wards Reading  the  men  of  Wessex  at  once 
hastened,  under  the  command  of  King  Ethel- 
red, of  Alfred,  and  of  Ethelwulf,  the  alder- 
man ;  and  a  furious  strife   ensued,  which 
lasted  throughout  the  year.    Fight  followed 
fight  in  quick  succession.    Victorious  under 
Ethelwulf  at   Englefield  the  West-Saxons 
were,    a  few  days  biter,  lwffled  at  Read- 
ing, though    led    by    their  king  and  his 
brother  in  person  ;  and  after  great  slaughter 
had  to  fall  back,  leaving  the  field  of  carnage; 
in  the  possession  of  their  enemies.  Foiled 
for  the  moment,  but  with  courage  still  un- 
shaken, the  royal  brothers,  four  days  after- 
wards, closed  with  the  whole  army  of  the 
Danes  at  Ashdown.    Here  took  place  one  of 
the  most  stubborn  tugs  of  war  in  history. 
[ASHDOWN.]     To   Alfred   the   chief  glory 
of  the  victory  of  the  West-Saxons  is  given 
by  Asser,  whose  book  tells  us  that  it  was  his 
early  advance  to  the  attack,  while  his  brother 
lingered  at  mass,  that  broke  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  anil  led  to  their  utter  discomfiture 
in  the  end.    Yet  this  splendid  success  was 
indecisive.    In  an  engagement  at  Basing  that 
followed  a  fortnight  later,  ''the  Danes  got 
the  victory  "  over  the  winners  of  Ashdown  ; 
and  in  two  months  mom,  at  Merton,  the 
West-Saxons,  after  a  stubborn  conflict,  had 
to  withdraw  from  the  field. 
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At  Easter  Etheln-d  died;  and  Alfred  was 
made  kin:;.  In  another  month  ho  was  again  at 
h»n.lgrips  with  his  dogged  foes— this  time  at 
WiJton  —and  was  again  beaten.  Thus  Alfred's 
rtign  began  with  defeat.  He  now  either  lost 
h^trt,  or  concluded  that  further  fighting  was 
«!*  ;  for  in  a  short  time  he  came  to  terms 
— perhaps  struck  a  bargain— with  the  men 
h»  had  failed  to  overcome;  and  early  next 
nu  the  Dunes  marched  away  from  his 
kinadom. 

If  it  was  his  design  to  gain  time  to  repair 
Ju*  strength,  he  was  wise  to  make  peace. 
An>r  871  the  hind  had  entire  rest  for  four 
rears,  and  comparative  rest  for  three  more, 
iboiurh  other  parts  of  England  were  smarting 
under  the  rapacity  and  ferocity  of  the  merci- 
le*#  Grangers.  Some  use  of  this  respite  the 
king  must  have  made :  he  is  recorded  as 
having,  in  875,  attacked  and  put  to  flight 
wna  Danish  -Lips.  During  the  next  and 
following  years  (876 — 877)  he  was  also  strong 
enough  to  force  a  treaty  upon  a  powerful 
force  that  had  landed  in  Dorset,  and  exact 
oaths  and  hostages  from  them.  He  found  it 
nu  raay  matter  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the 
intruders ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  877  they  at 
b-ngth  sailed  away  from  Exeter  to  the  land  of 
the  Mercians.  But  this  deliverance  almost 
brought  his  kingdom  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
hi  the  first  week  of  878  the  Danish  army 
stole  up  from  Gloucester,  and,  coming  upon 
the  W-*t-Saxons  unawares,  seized  Chippen- 
ham. The  surprise  was  complete ;  so 
♦adden  and  so  swift  was  the  movement, 
that  they  laid  ridden  over  and  taken  to 
them*.  lv«  s  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom 
before  a  suftit  :  .'  force  could  be  brought 
togvtht-r  to  make  head  against  them  at  any 
point.  Many  people  fled  beyond  the  sea"; 
Alfred  alone  refused  to  despair ;  "  uneasily, 
with  a  little  band  of  warriors,  he  went  along 
th.  wc*«b»,  and  into  the  moor-fastnesses." 
In  one  of  tht-se  lie  at  last  halted,  and  began, 
with  the  faithful  few  that  followed  him,  to 
thr"w  up  a  defensive  work  -thrice-famous 
'vrr  *in.-e  as  Athelney,  the  Isle  of  Nobles, 
cxU.A  so,  no  doubt,  from  the  trusty  handful 
••f  high-born  men  that  plied  the  mattock 
•round  the  king.  It  (overs  a  few  acres  a 
little  >-.uth  of  S-dgmoor.  in  Somerset.  To 
;••  nirrow  compass  the  last  English  kingdom 
bwl  shrunk. 

Hut  it  was  ji  brief  agony,  after  alL  The 
D*n«  a  would  s*-<rn  to  have  l»een  drawing 
th»ir  toils  round  Athelney;  thev  threw  a 
cwiuHib-rable  detachment  on  the  nelghl>ouring 
'"'•rt,  which  was  beaten  with  great  loss,  and 
Alfred  w.ift  untiring  in  his  assaulta  uism 
th»m  from  his  stronghold.  The  country 
rv  overed  from  its  surprise,  and,  some  weeks 
•fur  Easter,  Alfred  quitted  Athelney, 
w»i  met  the  levies  of  the  three  shires  at 
Egl*>rt«tone,  on  tnr'  ♦•astern  skirts  of  Selwood 
F"r>*x.  With  these  he  went  straight  upon 
tht  enemy,  met  them  at  Edington  (a  place 


that,  like  Egbertslone,  has  not  been  identified 
with  certainty),  overthrew  their  host,  and 
chased  its  wrecks  into  their  fortress.  A 
siege  of  fourteen  days  ended  in  the  Danes 
engaging  to  withdraw  from  Wessex,  and 
their  king,  Outhonn,  consenting  to  become  a 
Christian.  These  pledges  were  punctually 
kept.  At  A  ller  the  iNtptismal  ceremonies 
were  begun ;  at  Wedmore  they  were  com- 
pleted ;  and  soon  after,  the  army  of  the  in- 

'  vaders  marched  away  from  Chippenham. 
Thus  was  Wessex  snatched  from  destruction, 
and,  with  Wessex,  the  destiny  of  the  English 
nice.  Never,  perhaps,  had  a  nationality  come 
so  near,  and  yet  escaped,  extinction. 

The  next  fifteen  years  (878—893)  may  l>e 
called  a  time  of  peace  for  Alfred  and  his 
people.  During  them  the  flame  of  war  loft 
the  ancient  kingdom  untouched ;  Buch  fitful 

,  bursts  of  fighting  as  broke  the  general  still- 
ness either  fell  upon  the  outlying  districts,  as 
Kent  and  .Surrey,  or  had  the  sea  as  their 

I  scene  of  action  ;  and  the  king  was  success- 
ful in  all.  But  to  theso  years  almost 
certainly  belong  the  great  measures  that 
make  the  second  half  of  England's  debt  to 
Alfred— the  ettaeement  of  the  ravages  of  war, 
the  restoration  of  material  prosperity,  the 
re-invigoration  of  the  national  defences,  tho 
improvement  of  the  laws,  the  rekindling  of 
religion,  the  "relighting  of  the  lump  of 
learning."     The   first   two  of    the  above 

I  objects  he  tried  to  effect  by  repairing  the 
damage  done  to  towns  and  cities,  raising 
public  buildings,  reclaiming  waste  hinds,  and 
making  or  renewing  roads  and  bridges.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  third  is  vague  ;  but  to  the 
fyrif,  or  levy  cn  tna*»f,  of  the  people,  he  sought 
to  give  greater  rapidity  and  flexibility  of 
movement ;  and  he  reformed  the  naval  system 
by  making  the  ships  themselves  instruments 
of  war,  not  mere  platforms  for  fighting  from. 
As  a  legislator,  he  added  nothing  to  existing 
laws,  but  simply  revised  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, keeping  "  those  that  seemed  to  him 
good,"  rejecting  "those  tliat  seemed  to  him 
not  good,  '  and  combining  the  former  into  a 
single  code.  Religion  and  letters  hud  sunk 
so  low  among  the  West-Saxons  that  lie  had 
to  seek  the  agents  of  their  regeneration  in 
foreign  lands.  From  Wales  he  drew  Asser  ; 
from  Mercia,  Werfrith  and  Plegmund  ;  Orim- 
biild  and  John  the  Old  Saxon  from  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  with  their  help  reanimated  the 
services  of  the  Church,  founded  schools,  and 

I  encouraged  literary  Composition  in  the  native 
tongue.    At  this  last  he  was  himself  a  diligent 

j  worker,  as  translations  (that  are  not  mere 

j  translations)  of  large  portions  of  the  writings 
of  Boethius.  Orosius.  Bede,  and  Oregory  the 

]  Gn  at  still  survive  to  prove.  Men  in  later 
times  loved  to  dwell  on  this  feature  of  his 
career;  in  a  media* val  list  of  West-Saxon 
kings,  hin  name  is  specially  distinguished  as 
"  litteratus."    But  in  8<*:j  the  dogs  of  war 

|  were  again  let  slip  on  his  kingdom,  and  the 
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old  hideous  scenes  of  pillage,  slaughter,  and 
havoc  were  renewed.  The  chief  leader  of 
these  fresh  swarm  of  marauders  was  the 
terrible  Hastings.  For  four  years  he  dragged 
Alfred  up  and  down,  across  and  along,  the 
country,  making  treaties  and  breaking  them, 
getting  again  and  again  beaten,  both  by  land 
and  by  sea,  but  recovering  himself  after  every 
defeat,  and  refusing  to  be  driven  from  the 
land.  The  value  of  the  king's  military 
reforms  was  thus  effectually  tested ;  and  they 
may  be  said  to  have  fairly  stood  the  strain. 
In  every  recorded  encounter— as  at  Farnham, 
Itantleet,  Kuttington—  the  West-Saxons  over- 
threw their  foes.  The  upshot  at  length  was 
that  the  Danes,  beaten,  out-generalled,  and 
checked  at  every  turn,  ijot  weary  of  an  un- 
profitable enterprise,  broke  up  into  several 
blinds,  and  went  off  in  different  directions, 
leaving  Wessex  at  peace.  The  heroic  kings 
work  was  now  done.  "  Six  nights  before 
Allhallowmas,"  in  the  year  901,  he  died. 

Alfred  is  one  of  the  few  historical  charac- 
ters that  all  writers  delight  to  honour  ;  almost 
with  one  consent  historians  have  pronounced 
that  he  comes  pretty  nearly  as  close  to  per- 
fection as  a  man  and  a  king  as  any  ruler  of 
whom  there  is  record.  This  verdict  may  be 
accepted  as  final ;  it  is  certainly  not  likely  to 
be  ever  successfully  impeached.  To  his  good- 
ness, nobility  of  character,  moral  greatness, 
heroism,  his  whole  life  is  a  testimony.  Alfred 
the  Good  and  Steadfast  he  assuredly  was ; 
and  if  it  mav  l>e  plausibly  hinted  that  he 
was  a  little  1  i.  king  in  the  sagacity,  originality, 
forecast,  and  efficient  provision  for  the  future, 
without  which  no  human  greatness  is  com- 
plete, it  may  yet  be  pleaded  that  such  a  rare 
combination  of  moral  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence amply  justified  the  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  styling  him  Alfred  the 

(tKKAT. 

The  A a-r'o- Sa ji>r  <  '/i ronirie,  tbe  only  really 
trustworthy  authority.  Asswriu*.  KW>u-« 
«iV*ti*  .t.'r ivJt.  from  whom  ull  biographies  of 
Alfred  are  in  ltiore  part  drawn,  of  disputed 
authenticity,  at  l>est  containing  hut  a  kernel  of 
original  matter  »<v  the  art.  Asskk  ;  Alfred's 
Lawn,  in  rborpe's  Collect  iou ;  and  Alfred's 
Works  No  collected  edition  of  these  exists ; 
but  the  Prvface  to  Sf.  (jivyory"*  f-'aabu-u'r  has 
beeu  three  times  published  (by  Archbishop 
Parker  in  \S7i,  by  1  nmdeu  in  ltMCl,  by  Wis*  in 
17--' i  ;  the  translation  from  Rede  twice  (at  Cant- 
bridire.  in  1613  and  1722)  ;  the  translation  from 
iW(niu«  twice  (at  Ojford  in  l«5yK.  and  at  Loudou 
in  1825*  .  Alfred's  M  Ml  twice  (at  Oxford  in  1I>**, 
and  at  I  ondoti  iu  KIN;  bis  translation  from 
Orainuf  once  i nt  Loudou  in  1773 1  ;  aud  of  the 
itrti  t*  o/  rWfhom  once  (at  Loudou  in  IsHM. 
There  is  a  I  .tie  of  All  red  the  <nv.it  I.t  l»r.  R 
Paoll  (translated  by  Wrnrht,  Loudou.  1*521 

[J,  tt.] 

Alfred   (or  Aukkd)  of  Beverley, 

Treasurer  of  th"  Church  of  Iteverlcv  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  tune 
nooks  of  .IhiiuUx,  which  were  first  printed  by 
Hmrne.  in  1 7  It!.  A  very  lu  ce  part  of 
Alfred  a  anurk  is  mere  compilation  from 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  Henry  of  Hunt- 


ingdon. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he 
must  have  written  at  least  as  late  us  the 
year  1138 — 9,  about  which  time  the  British 
History  of  Geoffrey  is  inppOBed  to  have 
appeared,  and  that  the  dates  usually  given 
for  his  death  (1126  or  1136)  are  erroneous. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Annate*  were  written 
about  1143. 

Hardy,  Dncrit4itt  Catalogue  of  Mat*naU.  ii. 

173  ( Bolls  Series) ;   Wright,  Bu^rapWa  Brx 

Literati*,  ii.  157. 

Alfric  (JElkuic),  surnamed  Abba*  anc 
Grammattcns,  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  the  writer  of  numerous  works 
in  Anglo-Saxon.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation from  a  secular  or  "mass-priest."  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Ethel  wold  at  Winchester, 
and  he  became  Abbot  of  Evesham.  .Elfric's 
works,  which  include  a  grammar,  a  number  of 
sermons,  a  treatise  on  astronomy  (aw  Wright, 
Popular  Treating  on  -Sett  nee  during  the  Middle 
Ages),  and  some  Canons,  are  interesting  to 
the  student  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and 
have  considerable  importance  as  regards  the 
state  of  the  English  Church  in  the  tenth 
century  both  as  to  doctrine  und  discipline. 
The  writer  has  often  been  confused  with 
another  Alfric  or  .Elfkic,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  died  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  tenth  century. 

Whartou.  I)*  Dttobus  Klfrtcis  iu  Angliti  Saen, 
vol.  i. ;  Thorpe,  Analecta. 

Alfred  (-Elfred)  the  Etheling  [d. 

1036  r},  was  the  son  of  Ethelred  II.  and 
Emma.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  fled 
to  Normandy,  where,  together  with  his 
brother  Edward  the  Confessor),  he  seems  to 
have  remained  till  the  reign  of  Harold,  1036, 
when,  either  alone  or  accompanied  by  Edward, 
he  made  an  expedition  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  crown.  He  was 
entrapped,  together  with  his  Norman  fol- 
lowers, by  means  of  an  ambuscade  near 
Guildford,  and  conveyed  to  the  monastery*  of 
Ely  ;  by  the  orders  of  Harold,  he  was  either 
blinded  and  died  of  the  pain,  or  was  actually 
murdered.  The  question  whether  Godwine 
had  any  share  in  this  is  a  wx<d  one,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  at  the  time  suspected  of 
being  an  accomplice;  and  it  w;ia  also  sus- 
pected that  Emma  was  privy  to  the  treachery 
and  violence  which  brought  about  the  end  of 
Alfred,  in  order  that  the  crown  might  bo 
assured  to  his  half-brother  Harthaknut. 

I'ita  Kdtntrd.  ConfmtT.  in  Twysdcu,  Hott. 
Anglic,  Scrij-forw  ibvi-m  ;  Aug  Sax.  CKnvnicle  ; 
Turner.  .4»>^o-S»joh»  .-  Freeman.  Norman  Con- 
•l*f*t ;  and  the  art.  in  the  D\ct.  of  Sat.  Biog. 

.Elfg.viC  (a*.  1062  f),  was  the  son 


of  Earl  I<eofric,  and  the  father  of  Edwin  and 
Mork,  re.  We  tir>t  hoar  of  him  in  1051, 
when,  on  the  triumph  of  the  Norman  party 
and  outlawry  of  Harold,  he  received  the 
earldom  of  East-Anglia.  On  Harold's  re- 
turn in  the  next  yeir.  Alirar  appears  t.i  have 
quietly  resigned  it  to  him,  to  resume  it  again 
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in  1053,  on  the  translation  of  Harold  to 
Wessex.  In  lu.">o  Algar  was  banished.  The 
n«*>n  for  this  treatment  is  doubtful ;  but  he 
won  showed  his  unscrupulous  and  treacherous 
disposition  hy  allying  with  (iruffydd  of  Wales, 
ami  ravaging  Herefordshire.  Harold  was 
sent  against  thetu,  and  peace  was  quickly 
made,  one  of  the  conditions  being  that  Algur 
•bould  be  restored  to  his  earldom.  In 
1057,  on  his  father's  death,  he  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  of  Mercia.  Outlawed  again 
in  1058,  he  was  once  more  restored  to  his 
earldom,  and  seems  to  have  spent  the  Litter 
years  of  his  life  in  peace  and  good  works. 

[H.IKOLD.] 

Freeman,  Sorrn.  C<m»j.,  U.  161,  4c, 

Algiers,  Bombardment  or  (181G),  was 
conducted  by  the  English  fleet  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ravages  made  by  the  Algcrine 

{bates  on  the  commerce  and  coasts  of  the 
lediterranean.  The  work  was  entrusted  to 
Lord  Kxmouth,  who  at  first  attempted  by 
negotiations  to  unite  the  states  of  Barbary  in. 
an  effort  to  suppress  the  pirates.  In  May, 
IMG.  while  Exmouth  was  absent  in  England, 
pending  the  result  of  his  negotiations,  "2,000 
Algcrine  troop*  attacked  the  Italian  coral- 
hshers,  who  were  attending  mass  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag,  and  massacred 
lie  whole  of  them.  Exmouth  at  once  set 
Ml,  with  a  force  of  five  ships  of  the  line, 
five  frigates,  and  some  bomb-vessels.  At 
■  iibrultar  I»rd  Exmouth  received  a  rein- 
forcement from  the  Dutch  admiral,  C'apellcn, 
*ho  desired  to  be  allowed  to  join  in  the  siege. 
<>n  the  27th  of  August  the  fleet  reached 
Algiers,  and  a  messenger  was  at  once  de- 
spatched with  an  ultimatum  to  the  Dev. 
This  the  Dey  refused  to  receive,  and  Ix>rd 
Kxmouth,  at  6ncc  leading  the  way  towards  the 
harbour,  anehored  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
mole,  and  opened  fire.  The  battle  lasted  from 
two  o'cltick  in  the  afternoon  till  ten  o'clock, 
*h»n,  the  batteries  having  been  nearly  all 
silenced,  and  fearful  destruction  wrought  in 
the  town,  the  British  fleet  ceased  firing.  Next 
•lay  I.ord  Exmouth  sent  off  a  despatch,  offer- 
ing the  Dey  peace  on  the  conditions  of  the 
ultim.it um.  The  chief  of  these  related  to  the 
tholition  of  the  slave-trade  for  the  future,  and 
the  lumi.-diate  restitution  of  all  Christian 
•laves  without  ransom.  The  conditions  were 
immediately  agreed  to. 

Annua]   Roister,  1816;    8.  Walpole,  Hist,  of 
E+1  from  IS  A. 

[MoNABTICISM.] 

[Lam>,  Te.M  RE 

Aliens.  By  our  Common  Ij*w,  nation- 
ality d'-pt'nds  on  the  place  of  birth.  Every 
■■*»•  born  in  a  land  not  subjec  t  to  the  sove- 
reign of  this  country  was  an  alien.  Jews 
d«o,  though  born  in  this  kingdom,  were 
regarded  in  the  same  light.  [Jews.]  This 
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doctrine  has  been  modified  by  statute.  By 
2d  Ed.  III.,  St.  2,  all,  whose  father  and 
mother  at  the  time  of  their  birth  were  in 
allegiance  [Alleqiance],  were  so  far  to  be 
hold  natural-born  subjects  as  to  be  capable 
of  inheritance.  And  it  was  held  that  the 
nationality  of  the  mother  mattered  not,  if 
her  husband  was  a  British  subject.  Aliens 
could  become  subjects  by  denization,  which 
conferred  a  kind  of  middle  state  between  a 
natural-born  subject  and  an  alien.  This 
position  was  sometimes  obtained  (temp.  Hen. 
VIII.)  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  as  a  rule 
by  letters  patent.  Naturalisation  was  ob- 
tained only  through  Parliament  until  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  All  children  born 
in  Scotland  after  the  accession  of  .lames  I. 
to  the  throne  of  England  {jjoBt-nati)  were 
held,  by  the  decision  in  Calvin's  case,  to 
be  natural  -  born  subjects  of  England. 
[Post-Nati.]  In  the  same  reign  it  was 
determined  (7  Jus.  I.,  c.  2)  that  no  alien 
should  be  naturalised  until  he  had  taken 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  and 
conformed  to  the  sacramental  test.  From 
a  desire  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  interest, 
an  Act  was  passed  (7  Anne,  c.  6).  naturalising 
all  Protestant  residents  on  their  taking  the 
oaths,  Arc,  and  declaring  the  children  of  all 
naturalised  British  subjects  to  be  natural- 
born.  This  statute  was  repealed,  as  regards 
its  earlier  provision,  shortly  afterwards. 
Seven  years'  residence  in  the  American 
colonies  "was  made  ( 13  (ieo.  II.,  e.  7)  to  confer 
naturalisation  on  a  Protestant  alien.  During 
the  war  consequent  on  the  French  Revolution, 
various  statutes  were  passed,  as  33  (ieo.  HI., 
c.  4,  placing  aliens  under  supervision,  and 
giving  tho  Secretary  of  State  power  to  remove 
them,  if  suspected,  out  of  the  kingdom.  The 
demand  of  the  First  Consul,  in  1802,  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  emigrants  was  one  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war. 
The  7  and  8  Vict.,  c.  6(>,  allowed  naturalisa- 
tion to  be  conferred  by  the  certificate  of  a 
Secretary  of  State.  By  the  Naturalisation 
Act  (33  and  34  Vict.,  c.  14),  a  woman,  who 
has  become  an  alien  by  a  foreign  marriage, 
may,  after  her  husband's  death,  be  readmitted 
to  nationality,  in  this  case  her  children, 
though  born  of  her  alien  husband,  will  also 
gain  the  position  of  British  subjects.  By 
naturalisation  in  a  foreign  state,  British  sub- 
jects are  allowed  to  become  aliens.  This  Act 
also  provides  for  the  grant  of  certificates  of 
naturalisation  to  aliens  who  have  resided 
within  the  kingdom,  or  served  the  crown, 
for  five  years,  and  for  the  grant  of  a 
limited  nationality  by  the  legislature  of 
British  colonies  within  their  own  borders. 
Aliens  have  bean  regarded  with  jealousy 
both  for  political  and  commercial  reasons. 
During  the  fourteenth  century  they  were 
often  made  the  subjects  of  special  taxation. 
By  the  < irertt  <  'barter,  art.  41,  alien  merchants 
wen-  allowed  to  trade  freely.    The  privileges 
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of  the  mercantile  statutes  of  Edward  I.  were 
extended  to  them.  Tht>  king  favoured  them 
Wause  they  Kr'"|tt>tl  him  customs.  l'arliu- 
mciit ,  however,  interfered  with  these  grunts 
in  1303,  and  at  other  timet.  [Ci  stoms.] 
English  merchants  worn  jealous  of  these 
foreign  competitors.  In  18  Edward  I.  the 
i  iti/.cns  of  London  petitioned  that  they  might 
he  banished.  This  was  refused.  #  Vexatious 
restrictions  were  laid  upon  alien  merchants 
in  the  reign  of  Kit-ham  III.,  and  were  in- 
creased hv  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  10.  Aliens  are 
subject  to,  and  under  the  protection  of,  the 
criminal  law.  By  express  provision,  they 
also  are  subject  to.  and  have  the  advantages 
of,  the  Bankruptcy  Acts.  Aliens  by  the 
Common  laiw  lay  under  great  disabilities. 
An  alien  could  not  tike  nor  transmit  land  by 
descent.  He  could  not  hold  bind  either  for 
his  own  benefit  or  in  trust.  Until  X  Hen.  V., 
c.  16,  the  alien  wife  of  an  English  subject 
could  not  demand  her  dower.  Aliens  might, 
however,  hold  lametices,  for  the  Church  was 
Catholic.  An  alien  could  not  have  an  action 
for  land  in  his  own  name,  but  he  might  have 
an  action  for  personal  property.  His  witness 
was  reeeived.  but  he  could  not  serve  on  a 
jury,  except  on  one  partly  composed  of 
sheus  for  the  trial  of  aliens  </r  mttiutatt 
ti*f**).  These  disabilities  have  to  a  great 
extent  lieon  removed  bv  statute.  By  33 
and  34  Vict.,  c.  14.  an  alien  may  acquire  by 
itdw  ritaneo  or  pun-hast*.  He  may  hold  any 
kind  of  property  in  this  kingdom,  except  a 
share  in  a  British,  ship;  and  title  to  land  may 
be  derived  from  or  through  au  alien,  but  no 
property  confers  on  him  a  qualification  for 
franchise  or  public  office.  An  Aliens  Act  was 
passed  in  1905  to  check  the  immigration  of 
undesirable  aliens.  It  came  iute 
on  January  1,  1906, 

tWiiMrxt.  iU  J!,,.*.  HkVB't  -«t>.-wk- 

[W,  H  ] 

Aligurh,  Cam  r*  or  (Aug  29.  180.V, 
occurred  in  General  lake's  campaign  .urainst 
the  Mahrattas.  Aligxirh.  the  great  military 
arsenal  of  the  French  army  of  iVwhtt  Rm 
Sondiah.  in  Hindustan,  erw  very  stroncly 
fortified,  and  father  protected  by  a  ditch. 
100  Ui*  mule,  and  SO  feet  d»vp.  containing 
If  fee4  of  water,  General  Uhbh,  however, 
was  determined  t\>  lake  it.  and  it  was  cap- 
tured bv  the  irresistible  gallantry  of  the 
76th  Highlanders*  commanded  by  Ma*or 
M*  teal*  who  blew  open  th.c  g*te,  and  n>ro--d 
the*r  wax  in  through  the  mcist  intricate  *rvd 
b^p^heted  passages,  raked  bx  a  destructive 
tire  ol  vT*p«N  waU-pieoca,  and  wtanhkvk*. 
IV  number  #4  gxm>  captures;  wa*  J81  TV 
Puke  o4  Wellmgtxw*  calicd  it  "  o*»e  of  the 
tv.sx*t  r\.rao*xhnarv  Kv^r*  he  had  exve  heard 

All  McvraA  one  el  the  Ameers  <4 

Yt?t*  NinJr  xn  IS*:     W  tMr*«*  c4  Ah 


Morad  to  obtain  the  office  of  rais,  or  !cr1 
paramount  of  Upper  Seinde,  then  held  by 
Moor  Hoostum,  were  the  main  causes  which 
hastened  on  Sir  ( liarles  Napier's  proceed- 
ings in  Upper  Scindo  in  the  year  1842. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  at  last  the  office 
of  rais,  and  lands  to  the  rulue  of  six  lacs 
of  rupees  a  year.  The  insurrection,  how- 
ever, which  broko  out  in  1843,  destroyed 
all  his  hopes  and  past  success.  The  annex- 
ation of  Scinde  was  accompanied  by  the 
banishment  and  pensioning  of  the.  Ameers. 
[Sonde.] 

Aliwall.  Battle  of  (Jan.  28,  1846),  was 
fought  during  the  first  Sikh  war.  After  his 
victory  at  Ix>odiana.  Kunjoor  Singh  fell  back  to 
Aliwall,  on  the  Sutlej.  General  Smith,  rein- 
forced by  11.000  men,  lost  no  time  in  attack- 
ing him.  The  village  was  feebly  defended  by 
some  hill-men,  who  took  to  flight  with  Hunjoor 
Singh  at  their  head,  after  tiring  a  few  rounds. 
But  the  English  met  with  a  stern  resistance 
from  the  K balsa  soldiers  on  the  right,  men 
of  true  Sikh  blood  and  temper,  who  stood 
their  ground  with  unflinching  courage :  and 
it  was  not  till  their  ranks  had  thrice  been 
pierced  by  Cureton's  cavalry,  that  they 
became  disorganised,  and  retreated  to  the 
river,  in  which  a  great  number  were 
drowned,  leaving  67  guns  as  trophies  to  the 
victors. 


Alkin  the  Scot  («*.  834  .  of 

descent  on  his  mother's  side,  in  832  was 
King  of  the  Southern  Ticts.  In  834  he  was 
victorious  at  the  Cars*  of  Gowrie  over  the 
Tuts,  who  disowned  his  authority:  but  on 
July  20  of  the  same  year  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  them  at  Pitalpin.  near  Dundee. 

I  krom.  P..-f,  amd  jxvfc .  Skene,  Sootlmmi. 


AUnna&r,  (^irrnt  or  (CM.  2. 1799  .  was 
effected  during  the  expedition  of  the  Puke  of 
York  to  Holland.  « *ri  September  19  an  un- 
successful .-mack  had  Km  made  by  the  allied 
troops.  Soon  afterward*  the  Duke  of  York 
was  stror.c'.y  nmfotved.  and  on  tV  tuber  2, 
with  30,000  mer..  he  was  rvady  to  attack  the 
equal  f  ws  of  .he  French,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bnire.  w  hose  p«ti,  n  centrx-d  at 
Atttroaar.  TV  attack  *i>  Kgun  at  six  a.m., 
by  an  impetuous  charev  of  the  Russians, 
which  carried  the  vi.Uces  of  Schorl  and 
Ss horMam.  arrd  drove  the  Frxn-h  back  to 
bVrgvr..  The  Russian*  tVr.  ha;ted.  await- 
•••  k  :'•  \rr-\<  .  i  <:r  :.  AS  r  r  mbv 
the  righU  With  9,vW>  ram  he  had.  "sine* 
early  rrtominr.  beer.  ««»i-.rr  pashiar  his 
war  alon*  the  sar^i  dvke  on  the 
Cmtanalbr  driri**  the  KroiKh 
was  at  W^yrth  aMr  tc  attack  their  left 
rUv.k  TV  Rv.ssa*r^  roassaryvi  by  Aber- 
.-svsabx  *s  arrtxal  fass^taaekX^v  attacked  in 
fv.vt.  IV  wV:.v  cf  ti*  F?rich  left  was 
t  crrvAa.  aasi.  faUir^  ba.i  in  cv«fu*jo» 
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on  the  centre,  compelled  Brune  to  abandon 
Alkuiaar,  which  whs  at  once  occupied  by  the 
■flirt 

Alison,  Hat.  of  E*rop* ;  Annual  Router,  1799. 

All  the  Talents,  Ministry  of  (1806), 
w»s  the  name  given  to  the  administration 
»hi<h  was   called    into   existence   on  the 
death  of  William   Pitt.    An  attempt  was 
made  to  include  in  the  new  government  re- 
presentatives of   all  the  three  parties  the 
forii  s,  the  Moderate  Whigs,  and  the  Extreme 
Whigs,  whose  Sympathies:  had  all  along  been 
•  ith  France.     Lord  Grenvillo  became  Prime 
Minister;  Fox,  Foreign  Secretary;  FLrskine, 
Ltrd  ( Tianc<  llor ;  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  President 
>A  the  Council :  Ix>rd  Sidmouth,  Lord  Privy 
Seal;  Windham,  Minister  of  War;  and  I^oixl 
Spencer,    Home    Secretary.      Lord  Ellen- 
Urough,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  was  also, 
t  y  4  somewhat  startling  innovation,  admitted 
into    the    Cabinet.      In    spite,  however, 
•t  this  singularly  imposing  array  of  talent, 
ihe  'Jabinet  was  composed  of  elements  much 
too  discordant   to  admit   of  any  perman- 
ent harmony;    and   Fox's  early  death  re- 
moved the  commanding  mind  which  alone 
.ould  iKissibly  have  held  together  men  of 
*ueh  different   views.     One  great  measure 
was  pass*  d.  which  will  always  be  associated 
with  this  ministry  —  viz.,  the  abolition  of 
th«»  dave-trade.     Little  else  of  pomutnent 
int.  rest  was  effected.    Foreign  polities  were 
>'f  too  vital  an  importance  to  admit  of  any 
progress  in  domestic  reform  ;  and  Fox  him- 
self devoted  all  his  ability  to  negotiating  a 
p»»ce  with  F ranee,  and  too  late  learned  to 
jmuev  the  restless  ambition   of  Napoleon, 
»ith  the  result  of  being  convinced  that  his 
long-cherished  hope  of  peace  was  in  vain.  On 
March  2"»th,   1S07.  the  ministry,  which  had 
hMn  greatly  weakened  by  the  disaffection  of 
«"m*  of  its  members,  resigned  office,  on  being 
required  by  the  king  not  only  to  drop  the 
•  atholic  Relief  Bill  they  had  brought  in,  but 
1U0  to  pledge  themselves  never  to  introduce 
*ny  *u<  h  measure  in  the  future.    They  were 
•uoteeded  by  the  administration   in  which 
fa  Duke  <>f  Portland  was  Prime  Minister. 

Fox,  C.  J.  ;   ('RENVILLE,  LoRD.] 

BwH'U.  Lift  of  Pom;  Lord  Holland,  M  m.  of 

Ik*  LiUml  Party  ;  Cooke,  HM.  of  Party  ;  Pellew, 
T./r  of  SiAmovth  ;  Alison,  Hi-f.  of  Euro,*. 

[W.  It.  8.] 


the  eapn.i]  of  the  Jsorth- 
Wt»t  Provinc  es  of  India,  was  one  of  the  strong 
towns  of  the  old  Mogul  dynasty.  At  the 
T»-*k-up  of  the  Mogul  empire  it  fell  under 
th<-  yoke  of  the  Vizier  of  Oude,  by  whom  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Company  in  1 765,  and  handed 
"v»*r  to  the  dethroned  Mogul  Emperor,  Shah 
Ulnm.  In  1771  it  was,  however,  handed  to 
th*-  Nawab  of  Oudh,  by  whom  it  was  ceded 
>*rk  to  the  English  in  1801.  The  town  con- 
•iin*  the  remains  of  a  mtgniticent  palace  of 
-h*  Emperor  Akbar. 


Allectns    (rf.    206;    was  one  of  the 

officers  of  Carausius,  whom  he  murdered  in 
293.  Allectus  then  usurped  the  power  in 
Britain,  and  governed  the  province  in  a  very 
tyrannical  manner  till  296,  when  Constmtius 
Chlorus  invaded  the  country,  and  completely 
defeated  the  usurper,  who  was  slain  in  the 
battb. 

Eutropiu*.  i j.  12  ;  Orosius,  liii.  25 ;  T.  Wright, 
Th«  Ctlt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Sajnm. 

Allegiance  (Let  altiao,  through  Ix»w 
Lat.  Uganda,  and  Norm.-French,  li'/eanrr), 
means  the  tie  which  binds  each  man  of  a 
nation  to  its  head  in  return  for  the  protec- 
tion allowed  him.  The  idea  of  allegiance 
existed  in  England  at  an  early  date.  The 
duties  of  the  king  towards  the  subject  were 
expressed  in  the  promise  of  Ethelred  to  govern 
righteously  ;  those  of  the  subject  towards  the 
king  in  the  treason-law  of  Alfred,  and  in  the 
laws  of  his  son  Edmund  (about  943)  we  have 
the  first  recorded  oath  of  allegiance.  ••  All 
shall  swear,  in  the  mime  of  the  Ix>rd.  fealty 
to  King  Edmund  as  a  man  ought  to  be  faith- 
ful to  his  lord,  without  any  controversy  or 
quarrel  in  open  or  in  sec  ret,  in  loving  what 
he  shall  love,  and  not  willing  what  he  shall 
not  will."  It  was  to  counteract  the  disrup- 
tive tendencies  of  feudalism,  and  to  assert  the 
royal  power,  that  William  L,  at  the  Council 
of  Salisbury,  a.i>.  1086,  caused  "all  his  witan 
and  all  the  land-owners  of  substance,  whose 
vassals  soever  they  were."  to  swear  an  onth 
of  allegiance  to  him,  which  in  form  was  a 
modification  of  that  of  Edmund  ;  and  there  is 
a  clause  directing  every  free  man  to  take  the 
oath  in  the  so-called  Laws  of  William. 
Nevertheless,  from  that  date,  inasmuch  as 
ownership  of  land  was  the  sign  of  the  rela- 
tions between  ruler  and  subject,  and  all  bind 
was  held  of  the  king,  the  idea  of  allegiance 
became,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  identified 
with  those  of  fealty  and  homage,  though  the 
two  last  concerned  in  reality  owners  of  land 
in  the  connection  of  vassal  and  lord,  and  had 
no  necessary  connection  with  kingship.  This 
change  is  t<»  be  found  in  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Edward  I.,  which  was  imposed  on  all  over 
the  ago  of  fourteen.  With  the  growth  of  the 
idea  of  loyalty  and  legitimacy  under  the 
Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  kings,  the  theory 
became  prominent  among  legal  writers. 
Meanwhile  another  idea  had  been  growing 
up — that  of  the  oath  of  office  ;  it  was  asse  rted 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford,  and  probably  existed  even  earlier 
in  the  case  of  sheriffs  and  the  king's  coun- 
cillors, and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the 
Despencers  were  banished  by  Parliament  for 
misapplication  of  allegiance.  It  was  not, 
however,  imposed  by  statute  on  ull  persons 
holding  office  until  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  promise  then  being  "  to  be  true 
and  faithful  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and 
truth  and  faith  to  liear  of  life  and  limb  and 
terrene  honour,  and  not  to  know  or  h«nr  of 
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any  ill  or  damage  intended  him  without 
defending  him  therefrom."  This  oath  might 
he  exacted  when  necessary  from  all  persons 
over  the  ago  of  twelve.  James  1.  also  im- 
posed a  special  oath  on  Human  Catholics,  in 
which  he  bound  them  to  disclose  conspiracies 
against  him,  in  spite  of  any  excommunication 
by  the  Pope,  thus  attacking  his  supposed 
deposing  power.  Tho  oath  of  allegiance  was 
imposed  afresh  after  the  Revolution  by  the 
Declaration  of  Right :  but  as  the  form  en- 
joined by  it  differed  from  the  form  imposed 
by  statute,  it  was  determined,  in  1689,  to  pass 
an  Act  abolishing  the  old  oaths,  and  deter- 
mining bv  whom  the  new  oaths  should  be 
taken.  TV  form  agreed  upon  was  much  the 
same  as  that  at  present  in  use,  but  a  violent 
controversy  arose  as  to  the  class  of  men  who 
should  be  required  to  take  it.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  it  should  for  the 
future  Ihj  applied  to  all  who  were  admitted  to 
civil,  military,  or  academical-  offices ;  but  it 
was  felt  that  to  make  it  retrospective  would 
be  to  make  large  bodies  of  the  clergy,  who 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  divino  right  of 
kings,  resign  their  livings.  On  this  point 
the  House  of  Lords  and  William  111.  were 
disposed  to  bo  merciful,  and  exempt  the 
clergy  from  the  oath  ;  but  the  Commons  re- 
fused to  giro  way,  and  finally  it  was  decided 
that  all  those  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  by 
February,  16'JO,  should  Imj  deprived  of  office. 
The  forms  of  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
supremacy  wero  also  settled  at  the  same  date. 
A,  single  oath  was,  however,  substituted  for 
the  three  in  1858,  and  in  the  same  year  this 
was  adapted  to  the  use  of  Catholics  and  Jews. 
By  the  Promissory  Oaths  Act,  1868,  the  form 
of  oath  was  fixed  as  follows  :— "1,  A.  B.,  do 
swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
her  heirs  and  successors,  according  to  the 
law.  So  help  me  God ! "  The  oath  of 
allegiance  is  imposed  on  all  officers  of  state, 
holders  of  appointments  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  and  justices  of  tho 
peace,  though  in  some  case*  a  simple  affirma- 
tion is  allowed  ;  but  members  of  Parliament, 
on  whom  the  obligation  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  was  imposed  in  1679,  and  again 
in  1714,  now  use  a  special  form  of  oath 
provided  by  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act  of 
1866. 

Stubbs.  (  W.  Hi.L,  rol.  i.,  chaps,  vii.and  ii., 
vol.  iii..  chujt.  xxi. ;  Littleton,  Tenure*  ,  Stephen, 
Commrnfai-iV*  on  the  L-a>r»  of  En<jlnvd.  vol.  ii.  ; 
Statutes.  1  Will,  and  Mary.  c.  B;  31  and  32 
Vict., c.  72.  [I,  C.  S.] 

Alleluia  Victory,  Thk  (429 :-),  is  the 

name  given  to  a  victory  or  the  Britons  over 
the  Picts  and  Saxons.  The  story,  as  told  by 
Beds  i  who  copies  from  Constantius,  Nonet. 
Otrnutm  Vita),  is  that  the  Hritons,  being 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Picts 
ami  Saxons,  sought  the  aid  of  S.  Gcrmunus. 
The  saint  accordingly,  after  the  celebration 


of  Easter,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Britons,  and  drew  up  his  troops  in  a  valley 
encompassed  by  hills,  in  the  way  by  which 
the  enemy  was  expected.  As  soon  as  the  toes 
appeared,  Uermanus,  bearing  in  his  hinds  the 
standard,  instructed  his  men  to  repeat  his 
words  in  a  loud  voice,  and  as  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced securely,  thinking  to  take  them  by 
surprise,  the  men  cried  three  times  aloud, 
"  Alleluia  !  "  The  enemy,  struck  with  terror, 
fled  in  disorder.  Thus  the  Britons  gained  a 
bloodless  victory.  The  scene  of  this  battle  is 
laid  at  Maes  Gannon  (the  Field  of  German  us}, 
about  u  mile  from  Mold,  in  Flintshire. 
Bede,  Uistoria  Ecdmuutica,  i.f  chap.  xx. 


Ethan  (rf.  1789},  was  a  celebrated 
partisan  leader  in  the  American  Independence 
War.  He  established  the  little  state  of 
Vermont,  whose  individuality  he  successfully 
vindicated,  and  formed  a  corps  of  irregukrs, 
"The  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  which  greatly 
distinguished  itself.  Allen  took  a  chief  share 
in  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  in  1775,  but  in  the  expedition  to 
Canada  he  was  captured  by  the  British. 
He  was  subsequently  exchanged,  and  re- 
ceived several  marks  of  distinction  from 
Congress. 

Allen,  John  (A.  1476,  d.  1534),  had  been 
Archbishop  Warham's  agent  at  Rome,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  by  Wolsey  in 
visiting  the  smaller  monasteries,  with  a  view 
to  their  suppression.  In  15*28  he  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Chancellor  of 
Ireland.  In  these  capacities  he  headed  the 
opposition  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare.  In  1534 
he  was  seized  by  Kildare's  orders,  and 
brutally  murdered. 

Allen  (or  Allan),  Cardinal  William 
(A.  1532,  d.  1594),  was  at  one  time  Principal  of 
St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  York 
during  the  reign  of  Mary.  In  1568  he  estab- 
lished a  seminary  at  Douay,  in  order  to  train 
priests  for  England.  Subsequently  he  founded 
a  college  ut  Hheims,  and  another  at  Rome. 
Becoming  closely  connected  with  the  Jesuits 
he  entered  into  various  schemes  for  the  sub- 
version of  Elizabeth's  throne,  and  advocated 
a  Spanish  invasion  of  England.  In  1580,  by 
his  aid,  a  number  of  Jesuits  were  dispatched 
to  England  to  prepare  the  people  for  rebel- 
lion ;  and,  until  the  destruction  of  tho  Spanish 
Armada,  Allen  continued  to  inveigh  against 
Elizabeth  in  the  most  virulent  terms.  In 
1587  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  the  Pope,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  cause,  and  received  a  rich  abbey 
from  the  King  of  Spain.  In  1588  he  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  his  violent  and  scurrilous 
pamphlet  against  Ouecn  Elisabeth,  entitled 
An  Admonition  to  the  People  of  England  (q.v.). 
Allen  was  created  Archbishop  of  Malines  in 
15*91,  but  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed, 
at  Rome.    Besides  the  Admonition,  his  chief 
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work*  are  A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of 
t'etthUicks,  1567  :  (if  the  Worship  due  to  Saint* 
«W  thexr  Reiu-ks,  1583;  J)e  Sacra  mentis, 
1576. 

Fit»herl«crt.  Eoitunu  Vita1  Cardinalis  Alnni, 
R  tmv,  HSUH ;  Wood,  Athena  Oitm.,  vol.  i. :  Stryj*?. 
Annate,  .  Camden.  Annalf  Rer.  Ant/.;  Luijrard. 
Hi*,  of  Eng. ;  Sharon  Turner.  Uist.  oj  Eng. 

Alliance,  the  Grand,  the  Holy,  &c. 
[Grand  Almasie  ;  Holy  Alliance,  &c] 

Aliwa.,  Battle  of  the  ^Sept.  20,  1854), 
fought  during  the  Crimean  War*  After 
their  landing  at  Eupatoria,  the  allies  num-lit  d 
southwards  along  the  coast,  meeting  with  no 
resistance.  The  allied  army  consisted  of 
27.000  English,  22,000  French,  and  5,000 
Turks.  Prince  Mentschikotf,  the  Russian 
general,  had  determined  not  to  allow  them 
to  march  without  opposition  on  Sebas- 
topol.  He  entrenched  himself  strongly 
on  the  heights  which  overlook  the  river 
Alma,  ftboUt  sixteen  miles  to  the  north 
of  Sebastopol,  with  the  river  between  him 
ami  the  foe.  The  allies  tame  up  under  a 
heavy  fire,  forced  their  way  thnmgh  the 
river,  ami  struggled  bravely  up  to  the  Bus-  ' 
sian  entrenchments,  which,  alter  a  slight 
momentary  waver  along  the  whole  line,  they 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
Russians  retreated  slowly,  with  their  usual 
dogged  persistency,  in  spite  of  their  heavy 
-t.  Th<  alii.  -  wi  re  too  rnueh  fatigued 
and  t'K>  weak  in  cavalry  to  !*•  able  to  follow- 
up  the  advantage  they  had  gained.  The 
victory  was  in  gnat  pirt  due  to  the  deter- 
mine advance  of  the  British  up  the  height 
in  the  face  of  a  terrible  firo. 

KimrUke,  /mwwion  of  the  Crime*. 

Alruanza,  Battle  of  (April  25,  1707), 
wa*  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Succession  War 
in  SjKiin.  Peterborough,  who  hatl  been  most 
sm  « .-suful.  was  superseded  by  Lonl  (ralway,  an 
ex|».  rienc*sd  veteran,  "  who  thought  it  much 
more  honourable  to  fail  Recording  to  rule  than 
to  Huc<-e*-d  by  innovation."  On  the  plain  of 
Almanza  he  encountered  the  French,  under 
the  Duke  of  Berwick.  As  Berwick  was 
stronger  than  the  allies  in  cavalry,  it  was 
rash  in  t  tulway  to  set  on  the  offensive ; 
but  he  wished  to  drive  the  French  from 
Valencia.  Berwick  had  drawn  up  his  troops 
with  his  infantry  and  artillery  in  the  centre, 
and  his  cavalry  on  the  flanks*.  The  English 
commander  committed  the  grave  mistake  of 
drawing  up  his  infantry  in  line  close  in  the 
rear  of  his  cavalry,  (lalway's  attack  on  the 
French  right  was  at  first  successful,  and  the 
Fr.nch  centre  was  for  a  moment  driven  back. 
On  the  right  of  the  allies  the  Portuguese 
cavalry,  under  the  Marquis  de  los  Minas, 
as  usual  turned  and  fled  ;  their  infantry  were 
cut  to  pieces.  The  English  centre  was 
a<«aile<i  at  once  on  the  flank  and  in  front, 
and  thus  completely  routed,  they  were  com- 
pelled  to  surrender.    The  victory  was  decisive 


and  important.  Valencia  and  Arnigon  were 
at  once  reconquered  by  the  French.  *•  The 
battle  of  Almanza,"  savs  Macaulav,  "  decided 
the  fate  of  Spain." 

Burton,  Reiyn  of  Q.  Anns;  Wyon,  Reign  oj 
Q.  Annt;  Stuuhope,  War  of  the  8ucce«nion  in 
Syain;  and  Macuulay's  Essay  on  the  same 
■abject. 

Almenara,  Battle  ok  (July  10,  1710), 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  allied  urmies  in 
Spain.    Through  the  month  of  June  the  two 
armies  were  engaged  in  marches  and  man- 
teuvres.    At  length  General  Stanhope  over- 
ruled the  scruples  of  his  colleague,  the  Im- 
perial  general,   Starcmberg,  and  advanced 
across  the  Segre.    He  also  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Noguera,  the  Spanish  general 
being  too  late  to  intercept  him.    The  two 
armies  were  face  to  face  near  the  village  of 
Almenara.    Staremberg  was  still  averse  to  an 
engagement ;  but  the  spirits  of  the  English 
regiments  hatl  been  reused  bv  the  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  they  murmured  loudly  at  their 
forced  inactivity.     At   length,   two  hours 
before    nightfall.    Stanhope    obtained  per- 
mission   from   the    Archduke    CTuirlea  to 
attack   some   Spanish   regiments  who  had 
advanced    in    a    spirit    of  bravado.  lie 
charged  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  "The 
allied  squadrons  on  the  right  had  easy  work 
in  reuting  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  ;  but 
opposed  to  tht;  English  and  Dutch  was  the 
splendid  body-guard  of  Philip,  regiments  of 
picked  soldiers,  not  inferior  in  courage  or 
discipline  to  the  renowned  household  troops 
of  the  French  king."    A  furious  struggle 
ensued,  Stanhope  himself  slaying  the  com- 
mander of  the  Spanish  cavalry.    The  king's 
troops  at  length  gave  way,  and  had  a  few 
hours  of  daylight  remained  it  is  probable  that 
the  whole  armv  would  have  been  destroyed. 
Philip  hastilv  "retired  on  Lerida,  and  fell  kick 
first  to  the  line  of  the  Cintra,  and  then  to  the 
line  of  the  Ebro. 

For  authorities  see  last  article. 

Almoign,  Frank.    [Frank  Ai.moign.] 

Aim  on,  John  (b.  1737,  d.  1805),  after  an 
adventurous  career  in  early  life,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Churehill  and  Wilkes,  ami 
published  u  defence  of  Wilkes's  "  Essay  on 
Woman."  In  1703  he  set  up  as  bookseller 
and  publisher.  He  published  "  The  Found- 
ling Hospital  for  Wit,"  a  collection  of  party 
squibs,  and  "The  Parliamentary  Begister." 
an  account  of  the  debates  in  Parliament.  In 
1765  he  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  publishing  a  pamphlet.  "On  .Furies, 
IJIm'Is,  Arc.  ;  "  and  in  1770  he  was  again  tried 
for  publishing  llunius's  Letter  to  the  King, 
and  was  fined  ten  marks.  He  amassed  a 
large  fortune  in  his  trade,  much  of  which  he 
lost  by  an  unfortunate  newspa|>er  enterprise. 
To  udd  to  his  misfortunes,  he  was  again 
prosecuted  for  libel,  and  afterwards  was  pro- 
claimed an  outlaw.    The  rigour  of  the  law, 
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however,  was  soon  relaxed,  and  he  retired 
once  more  to  his  villa  at  BoMDOOr,  from 
which,  in  1792,  he  sent  forth  a  work  called 
"  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham.'' In  180.),  he  published  "The  Life 
and  letters  of  Mr.  Wilkes."  He  died  on 
the  same  day  as  Woxifall,  the  publisher  of 
Junius. 

Chalmers,    Biog.   Did.;    Qmttmmu'a  M<ig., 
vol.  lixv. 

Almorah.,  Cattcre  of  (April  '_'.'>,  1X15), 
took  place  in  the  (ioorkha  War.  Colonel 
Gardner,  with  a  body  of  irregular  troops. 

occuit  d  the  Chilkcrah  pass  and  proceeded  to 
Almorah,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ku- 
maon,  along  the  Cosillas  river.  The  Coorkhas 
withdrew  as  he  advanced.  Rcing  reinforced 
by  2,000  regulars,  under  Colonel  Nicolls,  on 
April  26  the  heights  and  town  of  Almorah 
were  attacked  with  rapid  success.  Two  of 
the  enemy's  breastworks  on  the  Sittolee  ridge 
were  carried  by  the  regular  infantry,  and  the 
irregular  troops  attacked  and  Carried  the 
remaining  three.  During  the  night  an  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  to  dispossess  the 
victors  of  their  advantage.  In  the  morning 
the  fort  was  vigorously  attacked,  and  by  nine 
in  the  evening  the  (ioorkha  commander 
agreed  to  terms,  by  which  the  province  and 
fortresse*  of  Kumaon  wen-  surrendered  to 
th.-  English.    [(ioorkha  War.] 

Alnwick,  Northumberland,  in  109:5  was 
besieged  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  of  Scotland,  who 
was  slain  before  its  walls.  In  1 1 35  it  was  taken 
by  David,  of  Scotland.  In  1174  it  was  be- 
sieged by  William  the  Lion,  who  was  taken 
prisoner*  in  a  battle  fought  under  the  walls. 
In  1215  Alnwick  was  destroyed  by  John.  In 
1310  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Percies. 
In  Northumberland's  rebellion  in  1403,  the 
castle  was  temporarily  seized  by  the  king  ; 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
it  was  burnt  by  the  Scots.  During  the  re-  I 
belliou  of  the  Northern  lords,  in  1669,  it  was 
fortified  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  for 
the  insurgents.  A  In  nick  Abbey  was  a  priory 
of  Premonstratensian  canons,  founded  by 
Eustace  Kit/. -John,  and  richly  endowed  bv  the 
De  Yescies  and  the  Percies.  * 

Mackenzie,  Northumberland,  i.  418. 

Alodial  ItOnd  is  land  which  is  the  abso- 
lute property  of  its  occupier,  and  is  not  held  by 
lent,  s  nice,  or  other  obligation  from  a  supe- 
rior. The  "  alod,"  which  name  occurs  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  documents  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  in  its  Litiniscd  form,  is  found  in  the  Saltan 
and  other  Continental  codes  and  documents, 
was  land  held  in  full  ownership,  whether 
derived  by  inheritance,  or  created  from  the 
public  land  b\  grant  or  charter.  In  the  I 
latter  case,  as  deriving  its  title  from  some 
book  or  document,  it  was  called  Hwl»nd  (q.r.). 
In  England,  as  in  other  countries  which  came 
under  the  effects  of  feudalism,  the  smaller 


alodial  proprietors  found  themselves  practi- 
cally obliged,  for  the  sake  of  security  and 
protection,  to  coimneitfi  themselves  to  some 
neighbouring  lord,  surrendering  their  lands 
to  him,  and  receiving  them  back  again  on 
some  feudal  tenure.  Thus  the  alodial  land 
tended  to  disapjKar,  and  in  England  the  pro- 
cess received  a  great  impetus  by  the  Normal: 
Conqu*?st,  and  the  theoretical  transfer  of  aL' 
land  to  the  crown,  which  followed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  English  law,  there  is 
therefore  no  alodial  hind  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  all  land  being  occupied  bv  tenure, 
and  held  either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  crown. 

The  derivation  of  alod  hiui  been  much  dis- 
cussed. Griuim,  Dcuttch,  H  urtfihueh,  associate* 
it  with  the  root  oil,  wealth,  found  iu  A.S. 
fid,  and  Lat.oj*;  others  take  it  a*  couueeted 
with  lot,  and  as  meaning  primarily  that  which  is 
obtait-ed  by  lot,  or  division  of  the  original  tribal 
laud.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  is  a 
couueetiou  between  alUd  airl  oddt,  or  eihel, 
the  word  signifying  inheritance,  and  specially 
the  inherited  homestead,  with  "  the  share  of 
arable  and  appurtenant  common  rights  "  (  Prof. 
Stiibh*),  and  which  also  came  to  mean  nobility 
of  blood  and  race.  (See  Skeat,  Etyiuoluyu  <i' 
Dictionary,) 

Stephen's  Commentariej,  bk.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.  ; 
Coke  ujton  Littleton,  !3o;  Stubbs,  C»»*t.  Hi*., 
i.  60,  Ae.  ;  Halhun,  Mi>l.  Ages,  ch.  ii..  pt.  i.. 
Ac. ;  and  for  the  whole  subject  see  the  art. 
Land  Tkncrk. 

Alphege  Aki.kheah),  St.  (A.954,rf.l012), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  {1006  —1012  ,  was 
of  noble  birth,  and  early  in  life  became  a 
monk.  He  is  said  to  have  been  Abbot  of 
(Jlastonbury.  and  was  certainly  advanced  to 
the  bishopric  of  Winchester  in  084.  In  100G 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On 
the  capture  of  Canterbury  by  the  Danes  in 
1012,  Alphege  was  taken  prisoner,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  ransom  himself  with 
some  of  the  treat*  ure  of  his  see.  On  his  re- 
fusal to  pay  them  anything,  tin;  Danes  dragged 
the  archbishop  to  their  busting,  or  place  of 
assembly,  where  they  pelted  him  with  stones, 
logs  of  wood,  and  the  bones  and  skulls  of 
oxen,  till  one  Thrum,  whom  Alphege  had 
converted,  clave  his  head  with  a  battle-axe. 
He  was  considered  a  martyr  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  Anselm  contended  that  he  had  a 
right  to  the  title  ;  because  he  died  refusing  to 
plunder  his  people  in  order  to  ransom  himself . 
The  English  Church  celebrates  St.  Alphege 
on  April  19. 

Hook,  /.ire.  o/  the  AreHUtkap$;  An<>lo-S<iro» 
Chronicle. 

Aired  (Eai.hred).  King  of  Northumbrian 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  TG5,  09  tie- 
resignation  of  Btbelwald.  After  a  troublous 
reign  of  nine  years,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
nounce the  throne,  and  seek  refuge  with  the 
Picts. 

Alresford,  FlOHT  at  (Match  2*).  1644), 
was  between  the  Royalists,  under  the  Earl  of 
Brentford  and  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  the 
Parliamentary    forces    under  Sir  William 
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Waller.  The  latter  were  victorious,  though 
th<  «erer«  losses  they  sustained  prevented 
Waller  from  taking  advantage  of  his  victory. 

Alured,  John  \h.  1C07, //.  1653?),  served  as 
colonel  of  a  regiment  under  Fairfax.  He  was 
member  lor  Heydon  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
Mted  as  one  of  the  king's  judges?,  and  signed 
the  death-warrant.  His  brother,  Matthew 
Alured,  also  served  in  the  Parliamentary 
army. 

Alyth..  A  small  town  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Grampians,  fifteen  miles  north-west  of 
Dundee,  where  the  last  remnant  of  the  Scots 
Estates,  some  fortv  in  number,  who  called 
them*  Ives  "The  "Committee-  of  Estates," 
amtnblcd  in  September,  1651,  after  the 
storming  of  Dundee  by  Monk.  They  were 
eurpri-w^l  and  captured  by  a  party  of  cavalry 
sent  by  Monk,  and  were  conveyed' to  London. 
With  them  the  existence  of  the  Scots  Estates 
came  to  an  end  for  the  time. 

Amatola  Mountain,  Rattle  of  the 
(IMG  ,  wjs  fought  between  the  British  and 
Cape  forces,  under  Colonels  Campbell  and 
Somerset,  and  the  Kaffirs,  under  Sindilli. 
The  Litter  were  completely  routed,  although 
shortly  afterwards  they  managed  to  capture 
the  English  baggage-wagons. 

Ambassadors.     Different  ranks  and 
titles  exist  among  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  states.    Ambassadors  hold  the  first 
place.    Next  below  them  are  Envovs  and 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  fn  the  third  rink 
are  Resident*  and  Charges  d'Affaires.  The 
distinction  between  these  classes  is  one  of 
diffaitT,  and  depends  on  the  nature  of  their 
eom mission,  or  the  fulness  of  the  representa- 
tive character  with  which  the  agent  is  in- 
v eated   by  his   court.    This  representative 
•  haracter  exists  in  perfection  in  the  office  of 
an  ambassador.    There  is,  however,  no  dis- 
tinction between  these  agents  as  to  their 
right*  and  privileges.    From  the  time  when 
England,  by  the  conversion  of  its  people, 
Wame  part  of  European  Christendom,  its 
sovereigns  have  from  time  to  time  sent  em- 
bassies to  other  lands,  and  received  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  rulers.    While,  however, 
the  medieval  system  continued,  ami  Christen- 
dom was  regarded  as  one  body  politic  under 
thf  KmjKTur  and  the  Pope,  the  mission  of 
ambassadors  was  occasional,  and  unregulated 
l«y  law.    As  the  mediaeval  polity  gave  place 
to  a  system  of  independent  states,  the  matter 
>i   ambassadors   received   the  attention  of 
jurist*.     Ambassadors  were   at   first  sent 
•>nlv  on  special  occasions.    Ixmg  residence 
wus  regarded  with   jealousy  by  the  state 
which    received    the    embassy,   e.g.,  Coke 
praises    Henry  VII.  because"  he  was  too 
prudent  to  allow  ambassadors  to  reside  within 
his  milm.  This  feeling  died  out  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.    After  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia,   1648,    resideut   ambassadors  were 


generally  employed  by  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  civilised  world.  Ambassadors  may 
therefore  la*  classed  as  either  ordinary, 
resident,  or  extraordinary.  Every  sovereign 
state  bus  a  right  to  send  aud  receive 
ambassadors,  unless  it  has  renounced  that 
right.  Mazarin,  in  1669,  received  the  am- 
bassadors of  Oliver  Cromwell  at  the  Congress 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  rejected  those  sent 
by  Charles  II.  A  prince  who  has  lost  his 
sovereignty  cannot  claim  to  be  represented 
by  an  amliassador ;  and  so  far  at  least 
the  civilians  of  Elizabeth  were  right  when, 
in  1567,  they  refused  to  recognise  the  Bishop 
of  Boss,  the  agent  of  the  Ojieen  of  Scots,  as 
an  ambassador.  The  right  of  rebels  to  em- 
bassy must  be  decided  by  circumstances.  To 
avoid  difficulty,  a  foreign  country  in  such 
cases  sometimes  receives  from  an  insurgent 
state  agents  invested  with  the  immunities, 
but  not  with  the  representative  character  of 
ambassadors.  The  right  to  do  this  was  as- 
serted by  Lord  Russell,  in  1861,  in  the  Trent 
affair.  A  state  cannot  reasonably  refuse  to 
receive  an  embassy,  though  it  may  make 
an  objection  to  receive  any  particular  am- 
bassador. In  1625,  Louis  XIII.,  not  with- 
out reason,  refused  to  receive  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  as  ambassador  of  Charles  I. 
The  right  of  inviolability  attaches  to  all 
I  ministers  representing  their  sovereign  or  their 
state,  not  only  in  the  country  to  which  a  re- 
presentative is  sent,  but  in  any  other  through 
which  he  may  have  to  pass.  In  1587,  Aubes- 
pine,  the  French  amliassador,  was  found  to 
have  been  privy  to  a  plot  against  the  life 
of  the  queen.  Burleigh,  however,  did  not 
bring  him  to  trial  because  of  his  right  as  an 
ambassador.  The  inviolability  of  an  amlias- 
sador extends  to  his  suite.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  in  this  case  it  is  equally 
full  in  respect  of  gross  crimes.  For,  in  1654, 
Dom  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother  of  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  was  executed  in  London  for 
murder,  lie  pleaded  that  he  was  accredited 
as  an  ambassador,  but  could  show  no  creden- 
tials. Had  he  l>een  able  to  prove  that  he 
was  a  representative  of  his  sovereign,  he 
might  have  escaped.  Certain  privileges  of 
ambassador*  are  established  by  custom.  An 
ambassador  is  exempt  from  civil  jurisdiction, 
unless,  indeed,  he  so  far  forget  his  character 
as  to  engage  in  trade.  In  consequence  of 
this  exemption  having  been  violated  in  1 708, 
in  the  case  of  an  amliassador  of  the  Czar,  it 
has  been  enforced  by  our  municipal  law. 
7  Anne,  c.  12.  An  ambassador  is  also  exempt 
from  taxation,  and  enjoys  other  like  immu- 
nities. Akin  to  these  was  the  privilege  of 
asylum  attaching  to  his  house,  which  is  now 
generally  renounced.  An  amliassador  re- 
ceives \n»truction*  from  his  own  government, 
and  carries  with  him  eredentiah  to  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  is  sent.  He  also  carries 
the  full  power,  which  is  his  authority  for 
negotiation.   After  he  has  delivered  his  letttrt 
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of  credence  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
he  has  a  right  to  an  audience  of  the  sovereign 
to  whom  he  is  accredited.  The  death  of 
either  of  the  sovereigns  between  whom  he 
negotiates  ends  his  emhassy.  He  may,  how- 
ever,  he  re-accredited :  and  if  this  is  likely  to 
be  the  case,  his  embassy  is  held  to  bo  sus- 
pended, and  relations  are  continued  in  the 
expectation  of  confirmation. 

Orotius,  be  Ltgationum  jure,  ed.  Wheaton  ; 
Vattel,  Droit  de$  Gen*,  bk.  ir. ;  Wheaton,  In- 
ter*itional  Laic;  Phillimorv,  International  Laic, 
vol.  H.  [W.  H.] 

Araboyna,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands, 
was  captured  by  the  Dutch,  from  the 
Portuguese,  in  1007.  The  English,  after 
having  been  expelled  from  Amboyna  by  the 
Dutch,  obtained  in  1619  the  right  of  trading 
there.  The  treaty  was  badly  kept  on  both 
sides;  and  in  February,  10:23,  the  Dutch  tor- 
tured to  death  several  of  the  English  factors, 
under  pretence  that  they  had  intrigued  with 
the  natives.  In  1654,  after  the  war  with 
Holland,  tho  Dutch  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  of 
£300,000  to  the  descendants  of  the  victims,  as 
compensation  for  the  massacre.  Amboyna 
has  since  this  been  twice  captured  by  the 
English— in  1796,  and  again  in  1810— but  on 
both  occasions  subsequent  treaties  of  peace 
restored  it  to  Holbtnd. 

Ambrosias  Aurelianus  (d.  drt.  450) 
is  said  to  have  been  a  prince  of  the  Damnonii, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  leader 
of  the  Britons  against  the  English  invaders 
under  Hengist.  He  was  very  probably  a 
rival  of  Vortigern — whom  he  is  said  to  hive 
defeated  in  battle — and  the  representative 
of  the  Roman  party  in  Britain.  According 
to  Gildas,  he  was  "  a  modest  man,  who,  of  all 
tho  Roman  nation,  was  then  alone  in  the 
confusion  of  this  troublous  time  left  alive. 
His  parents,  who  for  their  merit  were  adorned 
with  the  purple,  had  been  slain  in  these  same 
broils."  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  makes  him 
the  brother  of  I'ther  Pendragon  and  father 
of  Arthur,  and  suites  that  he  built  Stone- 
henge. 

GiliUw.  §25;  Be<le,  Hi»t,  Eccle:,  i.  16.  See 
also  Nouuiiis,  Geoffrey  of  Mouuiouth,  and 
Pu'grure,  Eng.  ComuiontrraHh. 

Ameer  Khan,  a  Rohilla  adventurer  and 
free-Umce,  joined  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  in  his 
plunder  of  the  territories  of  Scindiah  and 
the  Peishwa.  During  the  Holkar  War  (1804) 
he  waged  a  predatory  warfare  against  the 
English  and  their  allies.  The  conclusion  of 
tho  second  Treaty  of  Surje  Anjengaom 
drove  Ameer  Khan  and  Holkar  westward  to 
A j mere,  where  they  led  a  predatory  life, 
until  Holkar  was  compelled  to  yield  by 
Lord  Lake.  The  Treaty  of  Rampoor  Ghaut 
left  Ameer  Khun  free  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  Rajpoot  princes,  whom  he 
plundered  with  great  impartiality,  and  gra- 
dually proceeded  to  create  a  principality  for 


himself.  He  became  the  recognised  chief  of 
the  Pathans  in  India.  In  1809  he  crossed  the 
Nerbudda  with  40,000  horse  and  24,000  Pin- 
darries.  entered  the  Nagpore  state,  and  sucked 
the  town  of  Jubbulpore.  The  English,  how- 
ever, interfered,  ordered  him  to  quit  the 
country  of  their  ally,  and  put  an  army  in 
motion  to  enforce  it :  when  Ameer  Khan  with- 
drew to  Indore.  During  the  Pindarric  war 
he  brought  5'2  battalions  of  trained  infantry 
into  the  field  ;  but  his  army  and  his  influence 
were  alike  destroyed  by  the  British  victories 
and  the  vigorous  policy  of  Ix>rd  Hastings. 
He,  however,  founded  a  dynasty  at  Tonk.  in 
Rajpootana,  and  his  Mohammedan  descendant 
still  exists  as  a  protected  prince,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  treaty  made  in  1817,  which  con- 
firmed his  jaghire  to  him. 

American  Independence,  Declara- 
tion ok  (July  4.  1776),  was  a  manifesto  issued 
by  the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  United 
'  Colonies  assembled  in  Congress,  and  signed 
j  by  all  of  them  but  one.  The  original  draft 
|  was  the  work  of  Thomas  Jefferson  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  which  hud  in  the  preceding  May 
issued  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  the  altera- 
tions made  were  only  matters  of  detail.  It 
begun  with  an  imaginary  picture  of  "natural" 
society,  and  an  assertion  of  the  original  rights 
of  man.  The  inference  it  drew  from  the 
hypotheses  was  that  man  has  a  right  to  upset 
any  form  of  government  which  Violates  these 
"natural"  conditions.  The  Declaration  went 
on  to  enumerate  M  the  related  injuries  and 
usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these 
States."  The  last  paragraph  sums  up  the 
position  which  the  colonies  claimed  to  hold 
in  the  future  :  '*  We,  therefore,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
general  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare  that  these  united 
colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  fret  and 
independent  State*."  Jefferson,  in  his  indict- 
ment of  George  III.,  had  inserted  a  paragraph, 
charging  him  with  waging  "  cruel  war  against 
human  nature  itself"  by  encouraging  the 
slave-trade.  This  clause,  however,  was  struck 
out.  on  account  of  the  disapproval  expressed 
by  some  of  the  Southern  members ;  and  thus 
Congress  committed  itself  to  the  inconsistency 
of  asserting  in  one  paragraph  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  art!  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;  while  in  the  rest  of 
the  Declaration  it  tacitly  recognised,  since  it 
did  not  prohibit,  the  slave-trade.  "  Tho 
Declaration,"  fiays  Bancroft,  "was  not  only 
the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  people, 
but  the  establishment  of  a  national  govern- 
ment.   The  war  was  no  longer  a  civil  war : 
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BriUin  was  beOOOie  to  the  United  States  a 
foreign  country.  Even*  former  subject  of 
the  British  king  in  tho  thirteen  colonies  now 
owed  primary  allegiance  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  people,  and  became  a  citizen  of  the  new 
Republic  Except  in  this,  everything  re- 
mained as  before.''  In  the  history  of  political 
thought,  the  Declaration  has  an  important 
plan-.  It  embodied  in  a  formal  state-paper 
aome  of  th<«*e  theories  on  the  equality  of  man, 
and  the  origin  and  character  of  human  society, 
which  wrre  thrown  into  a  popular  sluqie  by 
Kouasenu.  And  the  intluenoe  which  this 
enunciation  of  the  freedom  und  equality  of 
all  men  exerted  on  the  European  peoples  was 
immediate  and  profound,  as  well  as  lasting. 
The  Americans  largely  owed  their  political 
theories  to  France;  but  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  gave  form  and  expression  to 
the  theories,  and  was  thus  a  distinct  step  in 
the  dim-tion  of  that  attempt  to  realise  certain 
a  prion  political  theories  which  formed  one 
element  in   the   French  Revolution. 

Rmeroft.  HW.  »fH*  VniM  State*,  chnp  lxx.  ; 
Jared  feparks,  Lt.lt  oj  WatKintfon ;  Stanhope, 
Hut.  oj  &i»  1,  vL.  chap.  lui.       [S.  J .  L.J 

American  Independence,  War  ok 

f!776— -1783).  For  some  time  before  the 
spring  of  1775  the  relations  between  the  colo- 
nic and  the  mother-country  were  such  that 
th.-v  were  in  a  state  of  virtual  hostility.  Ac- 
tual WMrfare  began  in  April,  I77«'>,  when  the 
first  blood  was  shed  at  Lexington,  near 
Boston.  Colon?l  Smith  had  been  sent  to 
d  it  my  a  magazine  at  that  place,  but  was 
met  by  unexpected  opposition.  He  snc- 
ofb  d  only  partially,  and  after  a  long  and 
•i'tultory  skirmish  retreated  with  considerable 
V**.  In  the  north.  Fort  Tieonderoga,  on 
l-»kir  Cham  plain,  was  surprised  ;  and  its 
{rirrison  surrendered  tho  fort  and  its  copious 
►•or»-s.  On  .May  10.  the  Congress  assembled 
for  its  s»-eond  session  at  Philadelphia,  and 
j»r< -pored  for  war  by  voting  16,000  men  as  the 
•"continental'1  army.  While  it  was  still  sitting, 
an  English  fleet  appeared  in  Boston  Loads, 
and  its  arrival  was  the  signal  for  <  u  neral 
Oage  to  declare  martial  law.  On  .Tune  17 
w-a*  fought  the  l«ttle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  which 
hid  \#*  \\  occupied  by  the  Americans,  and  was 

<  iitik!  <»n  the  third  assault  by  the  British 
tr.*opn,  with  great  loss  of  life.  Washing- 
ton  arrived  soon  after  the  Imttlo  to  t  ike 

<  --'uni  irel.  nn-l  found  the  diflii  ultj  of  the 
»itnation  increased  by  want  of  ammunition 
und  the  insubordination  of  the  men.  The 
English  wen-  masters  of  the  sea,  and  held 
Boston  and  ( "lisrb**ton,  but  were  surrounded 
hr  the  blockading  lines  of  Washington. 
AfVr  the  l«ttle,  Penn  carried  to  England 
tb>  Olive  Branch  Petition,  the  last  attempt 
»t  rv<  onciliation  on  the  part,  of  America.  In 
th.-  meantime  an  expedition  was  sent  to 
Canada,  which  proved  a  total  failure,  and 
*Knfked  manv  valuable  American  lives.  In 


Virginia.  Lord  Dunmore  exasperated  public 
opinion  by  his  many  cruelties,  and  by  offering 
inducements  to  the  slaves  to  join  the  British 
side.    Howe  evacuated  his  position  in  March, 
and  while  he  sent  Clinton  to  co-operate  with 
the  fleet  at  Charleston,  in  Carolina,  he  himself 
threatened  New  York  from  Sandy  Hook.  Tho 
attack  on  Charleston  was  gallantly  repulsed  ; 
and  Clinton  brought  back  his  division  to  take 
part  in  the  operations  against  New  York.  On 
.July  4.  the  American  Congress  adopted  tho 
Declaration  of  Independence.    The  attack  on 
New  York  was  long  delayed  ;  but  on  August 
27,  the  British  troops  drove  the  defenders 
from  Long  Island  ;  and  it  was  only  Howe's 
dilatoriness  that  allowed  Washington  to  with- 
draw  unmolested   from   New   York.  Tho 
English  withdrew  into  winter  quarters,  and 
left  Washington  free  to  tike  advantage  of 
their  inactivity  by  surprising  the  garrison  of 
Trenton,  and  noon  afterwards  acquiring  nearly 
all  New  Jersey  by  winning  a  decisive  battle 
at  Princeton.    Howe  remained  idle  till  June, 
1777,  when   he  organised  a  threefold  expe- 
dition, which  was  so  far  successful  that  after 
defeating  Washington  at  Brandy  wine  Creek, 
in  September,  he  advanced  unopposed  into 
Philadelphia.    "It  is  not  General  Howe  that 
has  taken  Philadelphia ;  it  is  Philadelphia 
that  has  taken  General  Howe," said  Franklin  ; 
and  so  it  proved.    While  Washington  passed 
the  winter  in  his  camp  at  Valley  Forge, 
with    resources    gradually    dwindling,  his 
forces  weakened  by  privations,  f exert,  and 
insubordination,   and   himself  harassed  by 
the  petty  jealousies  of  the  government  and 
his  own  officers,  Philadelphia  became  "  the 
Capua  of  th<-  British  army."  .Meanwhile, 
in  New  York  State,  Clinton  captured  Foils 
Clinton  and  Montgomery,  on  the  Hudson; 
but  he  did  not  advance  fast  enough  to  co- 
'  operate  with  Burgoyne,  who  was  advancing 
from  Canada.    On  August   10,  a  detached 
1  division  of  his  force  had  ben  destroyed 
I  at  Bennington,  and  Burgoyne  himself,  utter 
i  being  defeated  at  Stillwater,  on  September  19, 
was  comp  iled  to  capitulate,  with  3,600  men, 
at  Saratoga,  on  Oct.  10.  The  immediate  result 
j  of  Saratoga  was  a  treat}  between  France  and 
j  America,  which  was  virtually  a  declaration 
i  of  war  by   Fiance  against   England.  In 
I  June,  Clinton,  who  h  id  succeeded  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  as  commander-in-chief,  evacu- 
ated   Philadelphia   and   retreated   on  New 
York.    Washington  opposed  his   march  at 
Monmouth,   and   finished   a  severe  contest 
master  of  the  field,  but  not  strong  enough  to 
ofb-r  any  further  resistance.    In  the  north. 
'  operations   were    at    a    standstill  through 
I  the   embarrassed   condition   of    lx,»th  com- 
manders, and  the  interest  of  the  war  centred 
in  the  south.    In  December,  Savannah  was 
taken  by  Colonel  Campbell  ;  and  in  January, 
1779,  Lower  Georgia  was  reduced  by  Colonel 
Prcvost.    In  February,  South  Carolina  war 
|  overrun,  and  Charleston  was  again  threatened 
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by  the  British,  who  spent  tho  summer  in  alienat- 
ing by  their  ravages,  the  few  loyalists  that 
remained.  In  September  a  combined  French 
and  American  force  failed  to  take  Savannah. 
In  the  meantime,  Washington  had  tided  ever 
his  difficulties  by  maintaining  a  strictly  de- 
fensive attitude.  A  large  armament  sent  by 
Massachusetts  to  destroy  a  British  outpost  in 
Penobscot  Bay  was  signally  defeated  and 
almost  destroyed.  In  October,  1779,  Rhode 
Inland  was  evacuated,  and  Clinton  carried  the 
troops,  thus  set  free,  to  the  attack  of  Charles- 
ton. It  was  not,  however,  till  May,  1780, 
that  Gemini  Lincoln  surrendered  the  town. 
Clinton  returned  to  Now  York,  leaving  5,000 
men  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  by  the  end 
of  June  reported  that  all  resistance  was  at  an 
end  in  Oeorgia  and  South  Carolina.  But 
strenuous  efforts  wore  made  to  save  the 
South,  and  General  Gates,  with  strong  rein- 
forcements, met  Lords  Cornwallis  and  Uaw- 
don  at  Camden,  on  August  16,  and  was  sig- 
nally defeated,  with  heavy  loss.  A  small 
detachment,  under  Sumpter,  was  also  cut  to 
pieces  by  Colonel  Turleton's  cavalry,  and 
the  American  army  of  the  South  seemed  to 
be  annihilated.  But  the  severity  of  Corn- 
wallis and  Rawdon  had  alienated  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants  rose  on  all  sides 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  former  into 
North  Carolina.  During  the  winter  Wash- 
ington and  Clinton  maintained  a  passive 
attitude,  each  watching  the  other,  and  neither 
strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive ;  and 
Washington's  difficulties  were  increased  by 
the  disaffection  of  the  troops,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  pay  for  ten  months.  On  March  1, 
1781,  a  crisis  was  averted  by  the  signing  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  united  all 
the  States  by  a  common  bond  of  union.  In 
the  South,  Greene,  who  had  succeeded  Gates, 
put  a  new  aspect  on  the  war.  In  January, 
17X1,  he  defeated  Tarlcton  at  the  Cowpcns; 
but,  notwithstanding.  Cornwallis  assumed  the 
offensive,  and  udvanced  northwards.  Greeno 
retreated  200  miles  before  Cornwallis,  who 
was  gradually  leaving  his  bise  of  supplies 
farther  and  farther  in  his  rear.  On  March 
1"),  Greene  give  him  battle  at  Guildford 
Court  House,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle 
was  driven  from  his  position,  but  Cornwallis 
was  so  weakened  that  he  retreated  to  Wil- 
mington, though  in  April  ho  again  advanced 
to  Petersburg,  in  Virginia.  Meanwhile, 
Greene  had  organised  a  combined  movement 
against  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  He 
himself  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Lord 
Hawdon,  who,  however,  was  compelled  by  the 
simultaneous  advance  of  Leo  and  Marion  to 
retire  to  Charleston,  and  the  greater  part  of 
S  juth  Carolina  was  again  in  American  hands. 
In  September  the  battle  of  F.utaw  Springs 
ended  in  a  victory  for  the  English,  which  was 
as  disastrous  as*  a  defeat ;  and  the  British 
forces  in  the  South  were  henceforth  j>ent  up 
in  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Savannah. 


From  Petersburg  Cornwallis  had  pursued 
Lafayette,  who  continued  to  elude  him  ;  but 
iu  the  beginning  of  August,  in  obedience  to 
orders  from  Clinton,  he  withdrew  with  his 
army  to  Yoi  ktown,  where  he  strongly  fortified 
himself.  At  the  same  time  a  large  French 
force  joined  Washington,  and  a  southward 
march  was  begun.  On  August  31.  De  Gr.isse 
arrived  with  a  French  fleet  in  Chesapeike 
Bay,  and  a  few  days  later  beat  off  the  English 
under  Admiral  Graves.  On  Sept.  2h,  th 
whole  army  had  completely  invested  Yo:k 
town;  and  on  Oct.  19,  1781,  Cornwallis  sur- 
rendered, with  all  his  army  and  supplies. 
In  March,  1782,  Rockingham  again  became 
prime  minister;  and  by  Shelhutne,  one  of  the 
new  secretaries  of  state,  Sir  UttV  Carleton  whs 
at  once  sent  out  to  supersede  Clinton,  and  to 
prosecute  conciliatory  measures.  Franklin  had 
been  carrying  on  negotiations  at  Paris ;  but 
the  American  commissioners  persisted  in  vain 
proposals,  until  it  was  discovered  that  France 
was  playing  a  double  game.  The  intrigues  of 
the  loyalists,  together  with  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  American  army,  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis,  and  on  Nov.  30  preliminary  articles 
of  peace  were  signed.  On  Dec.  6,  "the  king 
announced  his  tardy  and  reluctant  consent  to 
the  independence  of  the  American  colonies. 
In  April,  1783,  Congress,  beset  by  the  nu- 
merous discontents  in  the  army,  and  threatened 
by  mutineers,  issued  a  proclamation  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  On  Sept.  3  the 
treaties  were  ratified,  but  various  arrangements 
remained  to  be  carried  out,  and  it  was  not  tiU 
Nov.  25,  1783,  that  the  British  troops  evacu- 
I  ated  New  York.  The  war  had  cost  America 
little  under  £50,000,000,  but  she  had  gained 
independence  at  a  price  that  was  not  too  dear. 
Its  result  to  England  was  the  loss  of  half  a 
'  continent  and  the  addition  of  115  millions  to 
the  national  debt. 

Jored  Sparks,  Diplomatic  Corre*t>ondence  oj 
th'-  American  Revolution,  12  vols.,  Boston.  1829  ; 
ami  Life  an  t  Writing*  of  Washington,  by  the 
same  writer:  D.  Kunwy,  tti$t.  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Philad.,  17* ;  Jefferson'*  Work;  ed. 
H.  A  Washington.  1*5* ;  J.  Q.  A.lams.  H'oriU. 
10  vol-..,  1H56  ;  A.  Hamilton,  Work*,  ed.  J.  C. 
Hamil'on,  1857—58;  W.  Gordon,  Hurt  of  the 
American  War,  Lond.,  17HH  :  The  Life  an  t  Corr. 
of  l're*iii<nt  Reef;  Th'  Chatham  Vorrenvono'ene*. 
The  \<Q»t  general  account  ia  to  be  foun  t  in 
G.  Bancroft's  exhaustive  Hid.  of  th'  Vnite-l 
State*,  new  ed.  in  6  vol*.,  1876.  See  ali»o  R. 
Hildreth,  Hut.  of  th'  Untied  State*;  B.  Leasing. 
Field  Hook  of  the  American  Rerolution  ;  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Li  t  of  W ashington  ;  and,  for  the 
English  side,  Stanho]>e'4  Hint,  of  Fn>j.  For 
shorter  account*,  see  J.  H.  Putton,  Hurt,  of  the 
Vnite.t  State*  ;  Lecky.  Hurt,  of  Eng.,  vol.  iv.  i  and 
J.  M.  Ludlow,  The  War  of  American  Indrpen- 

[W.  R.  S.] 

American  War  (1812—1815),  arose 
out  of  the  severe  action  of  England  towards 
neutral  vessels  in  the  war  against  Bonaparte. 
America,  to  retaliate,  adopted  England's  policy, 
and  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  trade  with  both 
France  and  England.  Some  arrangement  was 
attempted  in  1809;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
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effe*  t  any  permanent  com  iliation  as  long  as 
Knirland  adhered  to  the  Orders  in  Council  of 
ImiT,  and  Brougham's  motion  for  their  repeal 
came  too  late  to  avert  the  war.  The  war, 
which  was  declared  without  any  great  una- 
nimity on  the  part  of  Congress,  in  June,  1812, 
«•  .  -  at  first  almost  entirely  confined  to  com- 
)ut<  between  detached  frigates,  in  which  the 
Americans  were  generally  successful,  and  to 
attempts  by  the  Americans  on  Canada,  which 
always  ended  in  failure.  The  cause  of  the 
English  want  of  success  in  the  naval  actions 
wa«  in  s<jme  degree,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  enemies'  seamanship,  and 
the  picked  crews  they  obtained  by  enlisting 
English  deserters;  but  it  was  also  partly 
owing  to  the  suj>erior  size  and  armaments  of 
the  American  frigates,  which  were  in  reality 
almost  equivalent  to  the  smaller  ships  of  the 
line.  Th<-  most  celebrated  of  these*  detached 
action*,  that  between  the  CktMftmk*  and  the 
•M'mmom,  is  well  described  by  Alison,  Hi*(. 
«/  Enropt,  chap.  xci.  England  carried  on  the 
war  in  a  very  desultory  manner,  until  the 
do*-  of  the  campaign  in  the  south  of  France 
vt  free  the  Peninsular  veterans,  many  of 
vh'.m  were  shipped  straight  from  Bordeaux 
\'j  America.  In  the  meantime,  negotiations 
had  been  entered  into  at  Ghent,  which  con- 
tinu-  d  for  more  than  twelve  months  before 
they  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  peace.  A 
large  fleet,  under  Admiral  (ockburn,  was 
despatched  with  the  Peninsular  troops,  under 
General  Boss,  to  make  a  combined  attack  by 

and  land  on  the  Chesapeake  Biver.  The 
nj<*"iition  completely  succeeded  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington,  the  chief  public  buildings 
of  mhich  citv  were  destroyed.  A  combined 
sea  and  land  atUck  was  made  upon  Platts- 
burg  on  Lake  Champlain  ;  but  the  flotilla, 
unaided  bv  Sir  George  Prevost,  who  com- 
manded the  troops,  was  annihilated,  and 
tb»»  enterprise  had  to  be  abandoned.  A  pro- 
jected attac  k  on  Baltimon-  was  abo  given  up: 
l-qt  the  State  of  Maine  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  British.  An  expedition 
on  :»  large  scale  was  undertaken  against  New 
•  ►rifwns,  under  General  Pakenham.  Natural 
difficulties,  greatly  increased  by  the  energy 
and  ability  of  the  American  commander, 
'General  Jackson,  met  the  armament  at  every 
tarn,  but  were  at  length  overcome  by  the 
*La*rity  of  the  men;  and  on  the  bth  Jan., 
lHl  i.  an  assault  was  made.  This  was  con- 
•tncuo'ia  no  less  for  the  intrepid  gallantry  of 
th»  troop*  on  lx>th  sides,  which  caused  a  ter- 
nV»le  b>s«  of  life,  including  that  of  Sir  K. 
I'vkenham.  than  for  the  utter  mismanagement 
*»d  want  of  unity  among  the  English  eom- 
annd»T*.  The  assault  was  delivered  in  a 
a  umber  of  separate  attacks  on  different  points, 
■  biih  failed  from  want  of  co-operation  and 
u  vlret  of  the  most  simple  details.    So  great 

thi-  loss  of  the  British  that  General  Lam- 
vrt.  «ho  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  felt 
it  d*airable  to  withdraw.    Had  in  hub  of  com- 


munication been  more  rapid  in  those  days, 
this  useless  bloodshed  would  have  been  avt rted, 
since  already,  on  the  previous  24th  Dec.,  a 
convention  had  been  signed  at  Ghent.  This 
convention  was  merely  a  compromise,  which 
left  undecided  all  the  chief  points  on  which 
the  two  countries  were  at  issue.  The  rights 
of  neutrals  were  not  touched  upon,  and  the 
question  of  the  frontier  line  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  reserved  for  future 
negotiation. 

Be*  B.  J.  Losing's  and  C.  J.  IntrerNoll's  His- 
tories of  the  War  of  1812  ;  J.  F.  Cooper,  Hut  of 
the  United  State*  Xarj;  Juntos,  .\*ir<i(  Ht'sf.  ; 
Annual  Re.jiMer,  1813;  Alison,  Hut.  of  Eumpe. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Amherst,  Jeffery,  Lorn©  (A.  1717.  d. 

175*7),  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Eigonier, 
was  present  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and 
fought  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Hastenbeck.  In  1756  he  was  ap]>ointcd  to 
command  the  1Mb.  Begiinent  of  Foot,  and 
two  years  later  became  major-general.  In 
1758  he  was  sent  to  America,  and,  acting  in 
co-operation  with  Admiral  Boscawen,  effected 
the  capture  of  Louisburg,  the  capital  of  Cape 
Breton.  In  the  following  year,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  General  Prideaux"  Sir  K.  Johnson, 
and  Wolfe,  he  took  Tic-ondcrogu.  In  17C0 
•  he  reduced  Montreal  after  a  long  and  difficult 
navigation,  taking  the  fort  of  Isle  Boyale  on 
his  way.  Shortly  afterwards  he  plunncd  a 
successful  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  New- 
foundland. In  1761  he  was  created  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  ami  Governor- General  in  America.  In 
1770  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Guernsey, 
and  Lieutenant-Gi  m  ral  of  the  Ordnance.  In 
1776  he  was  raised  to  the  iKeragc,  with 
the  title  of  Baron  Amhcrsl  of  Holmesdale. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  Commander- 
in-chief,  and  in  Unit  capacity  quelled  the 
riots  of  1780,  but  was  compelled  to  resign 
in  1782.  He  was  again  appointed  in  1793, 
and  accepted  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  1796. 
Amherst  was  a  firm  disciplinarian,  but  was 
much  beloved  by  his  men.  He  was  a  com- 
mander of  some  tactical  ability,  and  always 
showed  dauntless  courage  on  the  field  "of 
battle. 

GmliniM'l  Marline,  1797;  Stanhope,  H,tt  ej 
En-jlaud. 

Amherst,  William  Pitt,  bi  Kakl  (b. 

1773,  d.  1857),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lieut. - 
General  Amherst,  brother  of  the  first  Ixmi 
Amherst.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1797,  he  succeeded  to  the  title.  In  1816  he- 
was  appointed  Ambassador-Kxtraordinary  to 
the  Emperor  of  China.  On  reaching  the 
precincts  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Pekin,  and 
I  refusing  to  submit  to  the  humiliating  cere- 
•  monies  of  the  emperor's  court,  he  was  refused 
admission  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and 
his  mission  was  thus  rendered  useless.  <  m 
his  return  voyage,  the  vessel  he  was  in  was 
wrecked  off  the  island  of  Pulo  Lcut,  from 


which  he  proceeded,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  in  the  boats  of  the  wrecked  ship 
to  Batavia.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
Governor-General  of  India,  and  Liuded  in 
Calcutta,  1823.  He  had  no  sooner  assumed 
the  government  than  he  found  himself  in- 
volved in  hostile  discussions  with  the  Bur- 
mese, which  terminated  within  five  months 
in  a  declaration  of  war.  After  two  cam- 
paigns, the  first  Burmese  War  ended  in  the 
Treaty  of  Yandnboo.  The  progress  of  the  Bur- 
BUM  War  also  gave  rise  to  the  Barrackpore 
Mutiny,  which  was  violently  suppressed,  and 
to  several  seditious  manifestations  in  India. 
Tlie  Governor-*  ieneral  was  created  Earl  Am- 
herst of  AracJtn  in  1826.    [Bikmesk  Wak.] 

Ellis,  Proceeding  of  the  late  Embas*\i  to  China, 
1817. 

Am  hurst,  Nicholas  (d.  1742),  was  a 
writer  of  satires  and  political  pa|HTH  of  con- 
siderable ability.  He  published  u  caustic 
series  of  papcrs'in  1726  under  the  title,  Ttrrm 
Filing,  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  University 
of  Oxford.  After  quitting  Oxford.  Amhurst 
devoted  himself  to  political  journalism,  attach- 
ing himself  to  the  opponents  of  Walpole.  He 
conducted  Thr  Craftunan,  a  political  journal, 
to  which  Bolingbroke  and  Pultoney  contri- 
buted largely.  Amhurst  was.  however,  neg-  I 
b'cted  by  his  influential  friends,  and  died  in  *j 
poverty  and  distress. 

Moirnyhia  Brita  mi  tea ;  Wilson,  HUt.  oj  Jfrr- 
ch'int  Taylor*  School 

Amiens,  Mise  of  (January  23,  1264), 
was  the  award  pronounced  by  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  to  whom  the  question  as  to  the  ohli-  , 
gation  of  Henry  III.  to  observe  the  Provisions  ' 
of  Oxford  had  been  referred,  on  Dec.  1»>, 
1263.  Since  1261  the  baronial  party  had 
been  reduced  by  desertions,  and  distracted  by 
1'iince  Edward's  attitude  towards  their  cause 
in  1262,  and  by  disputes  and  jealousies 
among  themselves.  This,  with  the  fear  of 
Louis  openly  supporting  Henry  III.  with 
troops,  explains  their  forced  assent  to  an  i 
arbitration  which,  from  Louis'  character  and 
frequent  services  to  Henry,  could  only  issue 
One  way-  Influenced  by  his  strong  views  as 
to  the  kingly  olhce,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  papal  bull,  possibly  also  by  the  ne- 
gotiations already  on  foot  for  the  papal 
appointment  of  his  brother  Charles  to  the 
crown  of  Naples,  T^ouis,  after  some  days' 
hearing  of  the  pleadings  on  either  side,  and 
pel  haps  some  hesitation,  decided  completely  j 
for  his  brother  sovereign,  annulled  the  Pro-  | 
visions  of  Oxford,  especially  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  aliens  in  England  and  the  royal 
appointment  of  sheriffs;  but  after  all  left  to 
the  barons  a  loophole  in  declaring  that  his 
decision  was  not  to  annul  any  of  the  ancient 
charters  or  liberties  of  the  realm.  In  March 
the  warfare  broke  out  which  ended  for  the  time 
in  Simon's  victory  at  Lewes.  Similar  arbi- 
trations wen;  frequent  aljout  this  period: 
even  the  day  before  Lewes,  the  barons  offered 


to  submit  .ill.  save  the  aliens  question,  to  a 
new  body  of  arbitrators ,  and  a  Striking 
political  song  of  the  time  shows  the  general 
feeling,  even  in  the  national  party,  that  some 
compromise  must  l>e  accepted.  The  award 
had  the  effect  of  still  further  reducing  and 
weakening  Simon  de  Montfort's  party. 

The  documents  connect^  with  this  event  are 
given  hi  Pere  Daniel.  Hv*to\rt  de  franco;  Kish- 
anger,  Chroi\icle  (Camden  Society)  :  Stubba, 
fried  Chart,-,-*.  See  also  the  liber  de  dnfi/liu 
Legtbu*  ;  the  Royal  Letter*  (Rolls  Series)  ; 
Kymer'n  F(rdera  ;  Wright'*  Political  Smig*  (Rolls 
Series).  The  beat  modern  accounts  are  in 
Bemont.  Simon  dt  iloittfori  ;  Hlaaiw,  Baron' 
War;  Prothero,  Simon  de  MoiJfort.   [A.  L.  S.] 

Amiens,  Treaty  of  (March  2.3,  1802), 
between  England  and  France,  put  an  end  for 
the  time  to  the  great  war  which  had  lusted  since 
17'J:J.  The  mutual  losses  during  the  preced- 
ing years,  the  complete  supremacy  of  the 
English  fleet,  and  the  blow  given  to  the 
northern  alliance  by  the  battle  of  Copenhagen, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defeats  inflicted 
on  England's  Continental  ally,  Austria,  in 
lNOl).  and  the  Treaty  of  Lunevillc.  which  she 
Concluded  with  France,  Feb.  9,  1801,  led  both 
governments  to  desire  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  treaty  was  the  work  of  the  Addingtou 
ministry.  In  the  previous  October  the  pre- 
liminaries had  been  agreed  to  and  signed,  but 
some  troublesome  negotiations  had  to  be  gone 
through,  before  it  was  Anally  ratified  at 
Amiens,  by  Lord  Cornwallis  on  the  part  of 
Englaud,  and  bv  Joseph  Bonaparte,  assisted 
by  Talleyrand,  for  France.  According  to  it, 
England  gave  up  all  its  conquests  but  Trinidad 
and  Ceylon.  The  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  but  was  to  be  u  free 
port.  Malta  was  to  go  back  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  under  the  guarantee  of  one  of 
the  great  powers.  "  Cet  article  est  lc  plus 
ini|M>rtant  de  tout  le  traite,  mais  ancune  des 
conditions  qu'il  renferme  n'a  ete  exeeutee; 
et  il  est  devenu  le  pretexte  d'une  guerre  qui 
s'est  renouvelee  en  I  SOU,  et  a  dure  sans  inter- 
ruption jusqu'en  1814  "  (Histotrr  de*  Traite*, 
vi.  Hit;.  Porto  Ferrajo  was  to  be  evacuated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Republic  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  was  acknowledged ;  the  French  were 
to  withdraw  from  Naples  and  the  Roman 
States;  the  integrity  of  Portugal  was  to  be 
guaranteed ;  Egypt  was  to  bo  restored  to 
the  Porte :  and.  finally,  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries  were  to  In-  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  they  held  before  the  war  Ix'gan.  These 
terms,  as  noticed  above,  were  not  considered 
sufficiently  satisfactory  by  the  English;  conse- 
quently the  peace  was  of  very  short  duration, 
warlieing  declared  against  Bonaparte  in  180.'$. 

For  the  complicated  Udyotifttioua  which 
a  -companied  the  Treaty,  «««  Koch  ct  Sehooll, 
J/<«*.  ifi-i  Trnif.'.",  vi.,  clinp.  xxxi  ;  Von  Sybel, 

His',  of  ih*  French  Herniation  ;  AH«Ctl,  Jfi*f.  of 

Euro),.-;  Mas«t>T,  WiW.  of  Geovje  III.;  .(  ml 

Renter,  1-02.  [S.  J.  [*] 

Ancolites,  The,  were  a  small  Biitish 
tribe,  inhabiting  probably  p-irt  of  Berkshire 
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and  Oxfordshire.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Ca-sar,  »mt  not  by  Ptolemy. 

Ancrum  Moor,  Battle  ok  (Feb.  17, 
I  Vj.V,  w  ig  fought  in  Roxburghshire,  between 
the  fortes  of  Henry  VII  [.,  beaded  by  Sir  Italph 
Evuiis  and  tSir  Brian  I,atour,  and  the  Scots, 
under  the  Earl  of  Angus.  Scott  of  Bueclouch, 
and  the  Muster  of  Rothes.  The  English  wi  re 
Nmpletely  beaten,  owing  to  their  desertion  by 
tbr  Borderers  who  had  joim-d  them. 

Anderida  { Andrei* ek-ckastek},  the  name 
of  a  human  forties  and  settlement  on  the 
Sussex  coast,  which  Camden  placet!  at  New- 
•  ndrn.  in  Kent,  and  others  have  considered 
t>>  have  \**  n  situated  at  Hastings.  Chichester, 
<>r  under  the  downs  near  Eastbourne,  where, 
in  1717,  Roman  pavements,  laths,  and  other 
n-nums  were  found.  Most  modern  autho- 
rities ;i#ree  in  placing  it  on  the  site  of  Peven- 
**)'.  The  town  was  taken  iind  burnt  by  the 
S»xons  under  Ella,  in  491,  and  the  site  was 
a  'hsolate  ruin  in  tlie  time  of  Henry  of 
Himtint'don.  The  Forest  of  Judmtin  iAn- 
dndew-weahi)  was  the  great  l»lt  «;f  wood 
which  stretched  across  south-eastern  England 
through  Hampshire,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  having 
.1  length  of  m<»re  than  seventy,  and  in  some 
places  a  breadth  of  over  thirty,  miles.  The 
Mtrict  still  called  the  Weald  may  be  held  to 
mark  out  roughly  the  extent  of  the  closer 
portions  of  this  forest.  [FoRUTC.] 

^  H>  nry  of  Huntingdon,  Htt.  Anglor.,  ii.  $  10, 

Anderson,  Snt  Ei»xr\n  (A.  l.>30.</.  160f>), 

f>ne  of  Eiizatteth's  judges,  was  employed  in 
tie  prosecutions  of  the  Jesuits,  as  Huecn's 
^r/eant,  1  >H  1 .  In  the  following  year  he 
»i*  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  <  'ornmon  Pleas, 
m  ifbee  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
In  l  ">stj  he  tried  the  conspiratoi-a  in  Babing- 
t"ti*«  plr.t,  ami  was  one  of  tin-  commissioners 
it  the  tri;il  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  Oct., 
He  subsequently  tried  Davison  for  the 
i*>»ie  ot  the  warrant. 

Anderton,  William  [d.  160.5),  was  a 

^!<-l«5t  Jrtcobite  pamphleteer,  in  the  reign  of 
William  HI.  For  two  years  he  evaded  the 
iTvvemrnent  agents,  but  was  at  length  traced 
w»  a  house  ncsar  St.  James's  Street.  He 
ittempti-ci  to  conceal  his  press,  but  it  was 
,  Uwov.-red,  together  with  a  tract  called 
flrmarit  on  tin  /'rcrent  Coufrtlrractf  and  the 
Un  Rertiiutiou.  He  was  indicted  for  high 
nva*Jr,  Won?  Treby  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He 
intied  that  he  had"  printed  the  libels.  It 
•wantmd  in  his  favour,  moreover,  that,  as 
feinting  wan  unknown  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  it  could  not  be  construed  into  an  overt 
M  ttf  tn  -ison,  and  that,  under  the  statute  of 
vereign,  a  further  distinction  ought  to 
h*  made  between  the  author  of  a  treasonable 
l*Mnphlet  .'ind  the  man  who  merely  printed  it. 
Hf  wan,  however,  found  guilty,  and  after 
bring  kept  for  some  time  in  suspense,  in  the 


hope  that  he  would  betray  his  accomplices, 

was  executed. 

Cobbett's  State  Trials,  xii.  1246;  Ralph,  Hi»t. 
of  Eny.  under  William  III ,kc. 

Andre,  Major  John  (A.  1 751  td.  1 780),  wa* 
the  son  of  a  London  merchant.  Entering  the 
army,  he  rose  rapidly.  He  was  appointed  to 
servo  under  General  Howe  in  America,  and, 
when  Sir  H.  Clinton  succeeded  Howe,  was  made 
adjutant-general.  His  tact  and  ability  in  this 
position  caused  him  to  be  selected,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1780,  to  superintend  the 
negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  West  Point, 
on  the  Hudson  River.  The  man  he  had 
to  deal  with  on  the  other  side  was  Arnold, 
an  American  general  whose  ambition  was  not 
satisfied  \s  ith  his  position.  An  arrangement 
was  made  between  the  two  for  a  meeting,  to 
take  place  on  the  17th,  when  Washington 
would  be  absent.  The  sloop  which  was  carry- 
ing Andre  to  the  meeting-place  ran  aground, 
and  Arnold,  on  hearing  of  the  mishap,  refused 
to  come  down  himself,  but  sent  for  Andre  to 
come  to  him.  Andre,  on  his  return,  found 
the  sloop  gone,  and  could  not  induce  the 
boatmen  to  put  off  to  her.  He  accordingly 
returned  to  Arnold,  who  persuaded  him  to 
exchange  his  uniform  for  a  countryman's 
dress,  and  go  back  to  the  British  lines  by 
land.  He  accomplished  the  greater  part  of 
the  journey  in  safety,  and  was  already  in 
sight  of  the  British  lines,  when  he  was 
arrested,  and,  in  spite  of  Arnold's  passport, 
carried  back  to  Washington.  A  court  of 
inquiry  was  forthwith  held  ;  Andre  was  found 
to  be  a  spv,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Wash- 
ington was  most  unwilling  to  carry  out  the 
sentence,  and  he  endeavoured  to  seize  Arnold, 
the  real  offe  nder,  in  order  to  be  able  to  release 
Andre.  But  Arnold  was  not  to  be  found  ; 
and  on  Oct.  2,  Andre  met  his  fate  w  ith  perfect 
composure.  Washington  himself  declaring 
that  he  was  more  unfortunate  than  criminal. 
His  bones  were  afterwards  brought  to 
England,  and  have  been  intt  nod  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

J.  Sparks",  L./fo/JmoW;  Vict.  Nat.  Biog. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund  f*.  1637,^1714), 
became  governor  of  New  York  in  1074,  and 
in  1685  was  appointed  governor  of  New 
England  by  James  II.  His  administration 
was  so  unpopular  with  the  colonists  that,  in 
1688,  all  the  colonies  subject  to  him  revolted, 
and  he  was  sent  back  to  England  for  trial, 
but  acquitted.  In  1692  he  went  out  as 
governor  of  Virginia,  holding  the  ofti  e  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  thi  country 
until  1608. 

Angel  was  the  name  of  a  gold  coin,  first 
introduced  into  England  in  H0.>.  The  value 
of  an  angel  was  originally  8s.  4d.,  but  in 
Edward  VP's  time  it  was  raised  to  10s.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  representation  of 
the  Archangel  Michael  which  appeared  on  it. 
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Angels  continued  to  be  coined  down  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  [Coinage.] 

Angevins,  Tuk,  sometimes  called  Plan- 
tag  en  ets.  Anjou  first  became  connected 
with  England  by  the  marriage,  in  1127,  of 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  with  Geoffrey 
V.,  Count  of  Anjou.  Their  son  Henry  be- 
came King  of  England,  as  well  as  Count  of 
Anjou.  Anjou  remained  united  to  England 
till  1205,  when  Philip  Augustus  conquered 
it,  and  annexed  it  to  the  Erench  crown.  Eor 
a  short  time,  during  the  reigns  of  Henrv  V. 
and  Henry  VI.,  it  was  again  united  to  E*ng- 
land ;  but  in  1414  the  hitter  king,  on  his 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  ceded  his 
claims.  The  Angevin  rulers  tilled  us  great  a 
space  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages 
as  the  Hapsburgs  have  done  in  more  modern 
times.  The  first  Count  of  Anjou  was  Eulk 
the  Red,  who  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
was  thus  rewarded  for  his  services  against 
the  Northmen.  But  by  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  potty  counts  had  added  Saintonge, 
Maine,  anil  Touraine  to  their  territory,  men 
l»egan  to  throw  their  origin  further  back,  into 
legends  of  un  heroic  champion,  Ingelger,  son 
of  the  wild  Breton  hunter,  Tortulf ;  and  ac- 
counted for  that  (itful  energy  and  successful 
unscrupulousness  which  marked  the  whole 
race,  by  tales  of  an  ancestress,  who  had 
been  an  evil  spirit  or  a  witch  in  guise  of 
a  lovely  count*  ss.  In  Eulk  the  Good  there 
appears  the  other  side  of  the  Angevin 
character  :  the  literary,  poetic,  and  artistic 
tastes  strong  in  Henry  III.  and  Edward  III., 
in  Richard  I.  and  Richard  II.,  and  partly 
shared  by  Henry  II.  and  John;  the 
capacity  for  business  and  the  organising 
power  which  distinguished  Henry  II.  and 
Edward  I.  So,  too,  the  physical  prowess  of 
Richard  I.  was  an  inheritance  from  his  an- 
cestor, Geoffrey  Grey  gown,  the  third  count ; 
while  the  fourth  count,  Fulk  the  Mack,  in 
his  successful  adventurousncss,  his  restless 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  his  cruel  revenges 
on  his  wife  and  son,  seems  to  anticipate 
familiar  stories  of  our  own  Flantagenct  kings. 
With  Folk's  son,  Geoffrey  Martel,  the  original 
Angevin  line  ends,  to  bo  continued  by  his 
daughter's  marriage  with  Geoffrey  of  the 
House  of  Orleans.  Their  son,  Eulk  Rechin, 
'  to  whom  alone  it  is  due  that  the  charge  of 
trickery  is  urged  against  this  family," 
btought  upon  himself  many  enemies  and  some 
d Masters.  The  next  count,  Fulk  the  Young, 
had  already  secured  Maine  by  marriage:  and 
his  sue,  essor,  Geoffrey  the  Handsome,  called 
Plan ta genet,  by  his  marriage  with  the  Em- 
press Matilda,  heiress  to  Henry  I.  of  England, 
raised  to  its  climax  the  long  advancement  of 
his  house.  Their  son,  Henry  II.  of  England, 
succeeded,  in  11  ">1,  to  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Touraine  from  his  father,  and  Normandy 
from  his  mother,  and  received,  in  1152, 
Poitou,  Limoges,  Auvergne,   Guienne,  and 


Gascony,  with  Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife  of 
Louis  of  France.  He  was  crowned  King  of 
England  in  ll.r>4,  made  himself  Lord  of  Ire- 
land in  1171,  exacted  full  homage  from  the 
captive  King  of  Scots  in  1174,  and  obtained 
for  his  second  son,  Geoffrey,  the  succession  to 
Brittany  by  marriage,  lii  1170  Anjou  was 
set  apart,  "with  Maine  and  Normandy,  to 
form  a  temporary  dominion  for  his  elde.-t 
son,  Henry,  as  Aquitaine  was  for  Richard, 
Brittany  for  Geoffrey,  and  Ireland  for  John. 
But  with  the  accession  of  John  "  lack- 
land," Anjou,  like  most  of  the  other  Fre  nch 
possessions  of  the  English  crown,  passed 
to  Philip  of  France  in  1202.  Before  this, 
Ralph  de  Diceto,  finding  a  pious  explana- 
tion for  the  success  which  had  now  reached 
such  a  height,  had  declared  "  the  prophecy 
made  to  Fulk  the  Good  by  the  leper  w  hom 
he  carried  so  piously  (and  who  was  none 
other  than  the  Saviour  Himself),  that  his 
seed  should  prosper  to  the  ninth  generation, 
is  being  fulfilled."  But  most  men  spoke 
otheiwise  of  the  Angevins.  Thus  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  not  content  with  recounting  their 
dialiolic  origin,  St.  Bernard's  prediction  of 
their  curse,  and  Richard  Corur  de  Lion's 
gloomy  acceptance  of  it  y"  Let  us  fight  ;  son 
with  father,  brother  with  brother;  it  is  in- 
stinct in  our  family :  from  the  devil  we  all 
came,  to  the  devil  we  shall  all  go"),  draws 
out  furthermore  the  calamitous  end  of 
all  the  offspring  of  Eleanor,  as  a  vengeance 
foretold  for  her  parents'  adulterous  union  ; 
he  recites  the  visions  which  warned  holy  men 
of  the  punishment  reserved  for  Henrv  II.'s 
sins  against  the  Church,  and  points  the 
moral  of  the  breakdown  of  that  great  king's 
empire,  after  all  his  subtle  schemes  and  his 
toilsome,  gainful  life,  ln-fore  the  divinely- 
favoured  roval  house  of  France.  This  indeed 
was  the  feeling  which  many  men  had  al>out 
the  Angevins;  not  without  some  reason. 
"  They  remind  us,"  says  I»r.  Stubbs,  "of  those 
unhappy  spirits  who,  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  continually  spending  superhuman 
strength  in  building  in  a  night  inaccessible 
bridges  and  uninhabituble  castles,  or  purchas- 
ing with  untoldtrcasures  souls  that  might  have 
l>een  had  for  nothing,  and  invariably  cheats! 
of  their  reward."  There  is,  indeed,  in  all  thf 
English  kings  of  this  race,  even  in  Edward  I. 
something  of  this  waste  of  vast  energies  upon 
futile  results,  which  are  no  sooner  granted 
than  they  crumble  in  the  hand.  They  had 
not,  with  all  their  insight,  that  rare  gift  of 
penetrating  to  the  real  heart  of  their  age, 
the  gift  that  only  sympathy  with  it  can 
give.  Even  Edward  i.  could  not  see  that 
he  was,  in  his  own  despite,  making  of 
Scotland  what  he  had  already  mado  of 
England-  a  self-governing  patriotic  nation. 
Yet  to  this  dynasty  England  owes  much. 
Henry  II.  not  only  finally  defeated  the  feudal 
(  lass  by  sujs-rseding  its  privileged  jurisdic- 
tion, by  subduing  it  to  his  strorg  centralised 
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tystem,  by  withdrawing  its  military  basis,  but 
he  also  set  up  a  counterpoise  to  it  in  the 
revived  popular  courts,  in  the  developed  use 
of  local  juries,  in  the  reconstituted  national 
militia.,  in  the  legalised  liberties  of  the  towns. 
In  a  word,  he  begun  the  varied  training  of  the 
English  people  to  co-operation  in  the  work 
of  government,  w  hich  Edward  I.  took  up  und 
carried  on  to  its  completion.  Moreover, 
the  very  tyranny  and  neglect  of  the  other 
kings  wen?  direct  instruments  of  benefit* 
Btver  intended.  Bichard  L'i  careless  absence 
and  heavy  exactions  left  his  ministers  free  to 
expand  the  principles  bequeathed  them  from 
Henry  II.'s  rvign.  A  still  greater  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  to  the  misgovernment  of 
John,  the  worst  of  the  line,  inasmuch  us 
it  alone  supplied  the  pressure  which  could 
force  the  baronage  for  the  first  time  to  act 
with  and  for  Church  and  people,  ami  produced 
the  coalition  which  extorted  the  Great 
(  hart'-r.  Henry  III.'s  shiftiness  recalled  this 
coalition  into  action  so  often  that  it  became 
a  permanent  union.  The  second  Edwurd's 
failure  taught  the  nation  that  a  vigorous 
kinirdiip  was  still  a  requisite  of  political 
stability,  to  control  the  baronage,  and  to  be 
the  working  head  of  the  government.  Ed- 
ward III  ,  in  his  selfish  haste  for  the  means 
of  warfare  and  ostentation,  sold  away  the 
crown' a  power  of  extra-parliamentary  inter- 
ference in  taxation  and  legislation.  And 
Kichard  II.'s  unsuccessful  attempt  at  abso- 
lutism precipitated  the  downfall  of  preroga- 
tive, and  gave  constitutional  government 
'sixty  j  ears  in  which  to  strike  its  roots  down 
too  deep  even  for  the  destroying  hand  of 
Vorkist.  Tudor,  and  Stuart  kings  to  kill  the'r 
Lit'  tit  life.  And  it  is  to  the  stern  peace  kept 
by  the  Angevin  kings,  to  their  repression  of 
private  justice  and  private  war,  to  their  hrm 
but  prudent  attitude  to  the  Church,  that  we 
owe  the  early  rise  of  English  literature  and 
philosophy,  the  great  age  of  the  English 
Church,  the  enfranc  hisement  of  the  peasantry, 
the  populous  independence  of  the  towns,  the 
growth  of  wool-trade  and  maritime  commerce. 
All  the  Angevins  were  men  of  strong  but  con- 
flicting character;  none  were  without  physical 
bravery,  bodily  activity,  passionate  emotions. 
Even  the  worst  were  men  who  superstitiously 
respected  some  forms  of  religion,  while  they 
violated  its  spirit :  like  Henry  II.,  jesting  and 
drawing  pictures  at  mass,  but  dying  before  the 
chapel  altar  at  Chin  i.  ;  or  Richard,  after  an 
»i;ony  of  repentance  for  his  sins,  recovering, 
V»  plunge  int  j  them  afresh.  All  inflicted,  and 
in  tum  suffered,  the  ancestral  curse,  the  pangs 
«<f  filial  or  fraternal  ingratitude.  None  arc  con- 
temptible, save,  perhaps,  Henry  III.;  none, 
ttrp  John,  fail  to  win  some  sympathy.  They 
mu«t  remain  to  us  as  they  wen-  to  their  con- 
t»T.>j».irarie»— a  marvellous  race,  with  many 
f  lue  nts  of  greatness,  with  immense  personal 
ttsiowments,  *nd  a  certain  mysterious  shadow 
ktt^ing  over  all ;  whose  work,  to  which  they 


sacrificed  their  peace  and  domestic  happiness, 
and  too  often  their  conscience  and  fame,  for 
the  most  puil  wus  destined  to  pasa  away,  but 
through  whom  other  results  wore  brought 
about,  destined  to  be  of  incalculable  value  and 
indestructible  permanence. 

AtoEVis  Kisos  or  Esolamo. 
Henry  II.    .    1154—1189   Edward  I.    .    1272-1 .07 
Richard  I.   .   1180-  1199   Edward  II      13  -7-1327 
John   .    .   .    1199-1216   Edward  III.    1327- 1377 
Henry  III.  .    1216-1272   Bichard  II. .  1377—1393 

Chroni(>tf<  d'Anjou,  with  preface  by  M. 
Mnbille.  1871 ;  the  works  of  Benedict  ua  Abbas, 
Eok<  i  de  Hoveden,  Ralph  de  Diceto,  William  of 
Newhurgh,  It. neiurium  Rtgi*  Ricai\li  (iu  tbo 
Bolls  Scries),  Walter  of  Coventry. Matthew  Pari?. 
Giraldus  Caxnbreusia  (eMpeebilly,  his  !><•  Inst  it* 
tume  Principum),  and  Ralph  Niger.  See  alio 
Liuijard,  Hist,  of  Eh*.;  Halhun,  Mid,  Agtt ; 
Stubbs.  Constitutional  History  ;  Dr.  Paub, 
(teschichte  ron  Knyland  (from  Edward  I.  to 
Bichard  II.);  Longman,  Life  and  Time*  of 
Eduard  III.;  M.  Watlon,  Hichcrd  11. 

[A.  L.  g.] 

Angles,  Thr.  If  identity  of  name  and 
general  probability  be  held  fair  proofs  of 
identity  of  race,  tin-  Angles  (Angli,  Anylii), 
after  whom  this  land  is  called,  are  fiist  men- 
tioned in  the  Oer mania  of  Tacitus  (writton 
about  a.i>.  98),  seemingly  as  dwellers  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Elbe.  But  in  Tacitus'* 
page  they  are  merely  one  among  a  num- 
ber of  obscure  names  of  German  peoples. 
They  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
thcu  in  motion  westwards;  fifty  years  later 
l'tolemv  found  them  on  the  left  bunk  of  the 
same  river,  in  occupation  of  a  territory  con- 
jectured to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modem  town  of  Magdeburg.  But  neither  did 
they  remain  here;  by  the  four' h  century,  if 
not  earlier,  they  had  established  themselves  on 
the  neck  of  the  northern  peninsula,  now 
Jutland,  and  filled  the  district  that  is  now 
known  as  Schleswig,  but  which  an  English 
writer  of  the  tenth  century  (Ethclward) 
names  Attglia  fetus,  or  Old  England.  And 
Bede,  in  calling  this  country  of  theirs  An' 
gitlttK,  suggests  u  hint  regarding  the  origin  of 
their  name,  which  a  weighty  authority,  Dr. 
Guest,  has  not  scrupled  to  bike,  speaking  of 
their  Continental  home  as  "  Ougle,"'  and  ap- 
parently looking  upon  them  as  M  men  of  the 
corner."  Next  to  nothing  is  told  us  of  the 
Angles  in  written  history.  Scholars  are.  how- 
ever, satisfied  that  they  were  of  the  Low- 
German  stock,  and  were  closely  akin  to,  yet 
distinct  fmm,  the  Saxons,  having  a  speech 
that,  though  essentially  the  same  as  the  Saxon, 
was  not  so  far  removed  from  the  High- 
German,  and  showed  more  frequent  marks  of 
Scandinavian  influence.  But,  like  the  Saxons, 
they  were  of  pure  German  tvpe ;  Koman 
civilisation  had  never  reached  them.  A 
legal  code,  the  Laws  of  the  Anglii  and 
Werini,  presumably  belonging  to  them, 
and  as  old  as  the  eighth  century,  survives 
as  a  record  of  native  usages  in  an  inter- 
mediate  stage  between  those  of  the  Oermnuii 
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and  of  the  curliest-known  English  system. 
In  the  sixth  century,  at  various  but  un- 
known dates,  and  by  many  but  unconnected 
expeditions,  the  Angles  crossed  over  to 
Britain,  and  conquered  to  their  own  use  the 
whole  of  the  east  coast,  from  the  Stour  to  the 
Forth.  rushing  steadily  their  encroach- 
ments  westwards,  and  slaying,  expelling,  or 
enslaving  the  bulk  at  least  of  the  natives, 
they  eventually  formed  several  powerful 
kingdoms,  and  not  a  few  smaller  states — 
fought  and  prospered  until  two-thirds  of  the 
conquered  land  had  passed  into  their  posses- 
sion. This  great  movement  is  believed  to 
have  caused  an  exhaustive  migration  of  the 
race ;  Bede  is  our  authority  for  a  report  that 
their  fatherland  was  without  inhabitants  even 
in  his  time.  Yet  some  will  have  it  that  their 
name  still  abides  there  in  the  local  term, 
Angelit.  In  Britain,  though  they  just  missed 
winning  political  supremacy,  they  fixed  their 
name  inelfaceably  on  the  whole  German 
population  and  the  land  it  lived  in.  Many 
have  speculated  upon,  but  none  gained  any 
solid  knowledge  of.  their  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics;  it  would  seem,  however,  that 
wherever  they  differed  from  their  Saxon 
brethren,  they  moro  nearly  resembled  their 
Danish  cousins. 

Elton,  Origin*  of  Knalufc  IIi»1ory.  ch  xii.  . 
8tubbs,  Constitutional  iltttory,  ch.  iii.  ;  Skene, 
Celtic  Scotland,  book  i.,  ch.  iv.  ;  and  the  work* 
of  Tacitus,  Ptolemy,  and  Bede.         [J.  R.] 

Anglesey  (Latin,  Moua  ;  Welsh,  Mom), 
an  island  and  county  of  North  Wales,  was 
in  the  earliest  times  celebrated  as  the  head- 
quarters of  Druidism,  and  therefore  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans.  It  w:is  conquered  by 
Suetonius  Puulinus  in  a.i>.  61,  and  again  more 
thoroughly  by  Agricola  in  78.  On  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Romans,  it  became  the  centre 
of  tho  power  of  the  kings  of  North  Wales,  or 
Gwynedd,  and  Gildas  calls  the  famous  Mael- 
gwn  "  insularis  dnico."  Yet  it  was  conquered, 
with  much  other  Welsh  territory,  by  Edwin 
of  Northumbria  (Bede,  ii.  -r»),  and  perhaps 
this  Anglian  conquest  explains  Nennius — 
"Mona  insula  qua?  Anglice  Englesei  vocatur  id 
est  insula  Anglorum"  (Hon.  Jli»t.Jirit.,h'2  I).). 
But  Northumbria  soon  fell,  and  the  "  isle  of 
the  English"  became  Welsh  again.  It  con- 
tinued Aberffraw,  the  chief  palace  of  tic- 
kings of  Gwynedd.  During  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  centuries,  it  was  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  the  Danes,  who  very  probably 
effected  permanent  settlements  in  it.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest,  it  became  the  battle- 
ground of  Irish  Dane,  native  Welsh,  and 
^  orrnan  adventurers.  Under  William  Rufus, 
it  was  more  than  once  captured  by  Eirl  Hugh 
of  Chester,  when  "  the  French  reduced  all 
to  be  Saxons"  (Brnt-y-Ty*.,  sob  an.  109G). 
Again,  in  1098,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  exploits 
of  Magnus  of  Norway,  and  of  the  death  of 
Hugh.  But  it  soon  got  back  its  liberty, 
and    has    retained    to   this  day   that  in- 


tensely Welsh  character  ("M6u 
Cymru ")  which  makes  its  name  so  mis- 
leading. It  continued  the  home  of  tho 
princes  of  North  Wales  until  the  fall  of 
Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd  annexed  the  princi- 
ixility  to  the  crown,"  and  it  was  erected  into  a 
reguiar  county  by  Henry  VDI.  [Counties, 
Welsh.] 

Rowland's  llona  Antiqua  Rettaurata  hopelessly 
confuses  the  history  with  table.  A  HiMora  of 
Anglesey  (London.  1775)  is  little  better.  The 


chief  tact*  are  in  Miss  William*'  Hi*t  «ry  of  Wale*, 
and  Freeman,  Williatn,  Ku/**.  vi.  127.  aeq. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Anglesey,  Peerage  of.  In  1628  Sir 
Francis  Annesley,  of  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks, 
was  created  Baron  Mount  Norris  in  the  peer- 
age of  Ireland,  and  Viscount  Yalentia.  It 
was  this  nobleman  who  was  arbitrarily  tried 
and  condemned  to  death  by  Strafford,  when 
Lord  -  Deputy  in  163.).  Arthur,  second 
Yiscount  Yalentia  (1014— 1686),  was,  in 
164'),  sent  as  Commissioner  to  Ulster  to 
oppose  Owen  Roe  O'Neil.  After  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  he  was  President  of  the  Council 
of  State,  and  took  a  considerable  share  in 
bringiug  about  the  Restoration.  In  1660  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Anglesey  in  the  peerage 
of  England.  During  the  life  of  Richard, 
sixth  Eirl  of  Anglesey,  the  title  and  estates 
wen<  claimed  by  James  Annesley,  who 
nsseited  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  fourth 
Eirl.  [For  the  litigation  which  ensued  on 
this  claim,  see  Axnesley's  Case.]  As  a  result 
of  this  litigation,  it  was  held  that  the  earldom 
of  Anglesey  became  extinct  in  1761,  on  the 
death  of  the  sixth  E  irl.  In  ISIS  the  title  of 
Marquis  of  Anglesey  w;is  conferred  on  Henry 
Paget,  Eirl  of  I'xbridge. 

Anglesey,  Arthur  Annesley,  5th 

Eaki.  ok  (»/.  173"),  held  several  posts  in 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  (jueen  Anne.  In  1711 
he  hastened  from  Ireland  to  take  part  in  the 
debates  on  the  war,  and  commented  severely 
on  the  exhaustion  of  the  country,  hinting 
that  Marlborough  had  averted  peace  from 
interested  motives.  But  on  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion he  attacked  the  ministry,  and  publicly 
apologised  for  the  part  he  had  played  in 
politics.  During  the  last  years  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  wae  one  of  the*  leaders  of  the 
faction  of  Hanoverian  Tories,  whom  Swift 
calls  the  "  Whimsicals."  He  was  one  of 
the  Lords  Justices  apjwunted  to  administer 
the  kingdom  between  the  death  of  Anne  and 
the  arrival  of  George  I. 

Anglesey,  Henry  William  Paget, 

1st  Ma  nut"  is  ok  (A.  1768,  d.  1854%  eldest  son  of 
Henry,  first  Earl  of  I'xbridge,  in  1794  served 
under  the  Duke  of  York  in  Flanders,  and 
again  in  Holland  in  1799,  as  colonel  of  a 
dnigoon  regiment.  In  December,  1808,  he 
joined  Sir  John  Moore's  force  as  a  major- 
general,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
the   manner  in  which  he  covered  the  dis- 
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mrtrous  ntreat  of  the  British  anny,  and  con- 
tribute in  no  small  measure  to  the  victory 
..t  the  English  at  Corunna.  In  180G  he  was 
ntunud  to  Parliament  for  Milbourne  Port, 
and  he  wan  called  to  the  I'pper  House  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1812.  In  the  campaign 
of  1815  the  Earl  of  Ux  bridge  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  cavalry.  At  Water- 
loo, when  he  led  the  heavy  "brigade  in  the 
terrible  charge  which  overwhelmed  IVErlon's 
di virion,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  ut- 
most intrepidity.  In  the  battle  he  was 
wounded  in  the  leg,  which  was  obliged  to 
be  amputated.  For  his  services  he  was 
created  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
In  1827  he  was  appointed  Master-General  of 
the  Onlnancc ;  and  in  18*28  the  Wellington 
Cabinet  made  him  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  His 
advent  was  looked  forward  to  with  much 
dnad  in  Ireland,  owing  to  some  thoughtless 
rvin.irks  he  had  one*  made  as  to  using 
military  lone  to  quell  disturbances.  But  he 
very  much  la-lied  the  anticipations  that  had 
b^-n  formed  of  him,  and  by  his  impartial 
conduct  and  strict  justice,  gained  great  popu- 
larity. His  views  on  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, of  which  he  was  a  strong  advocate, 
entirely  diHer.^1  from  the  policy  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  he  was  summarily  removed 
from  his  |««.t.  to  the  great  regret  of  all 
classes  in  In  land.  In  1830  he  was  again 
»ppoint«-d  Lord -Lieutenant,  and  carried  on 
tie  government  of  Inland  till  the  dissolution 
of  I.ord  (irey's  government  in  183.'t.  In  1840 
he  was  made  a  field-marshal,  and  in  the 
same  year  once  more  became  Maater-<  ieneral 
of  the  Ordnance,  which  office  he  held  till 
18.52,  when  Jie  retired  into  private  life  until 
his  .bath. 

WAukjUn  l*t*f»i)  ).     ,  Clark,  The  t,,-or<jian  Era. 
Anglia,  East.    [East  Anolia.] 

Anglia  Sacra  is  the  title  of  a  miscel* 
laneous  collection  of  ecclesiastical  metuorials, 
published  by  I>r.  Henry  Wharton,  in  two 
vols,  folio,  lA»nd.,  1  <51»  1 .  These  volumes  con- 
tain Eadmer's  "  Life  of  Ansclm,"  William  of 
M  dm.  dairy's  "  Life  of  Aldhelm."  John  of 
Salisbury's"  "life  of  Ansclm,"  and  other 
w..rks  icLiting  more  particularly  to  the  early 
hiftory  of  English  dioceses,  and  "the  biography 
of  English  bishops. 

Anglo-Saxon  is  a  word  which  lias  1m  en 
commonly  applied  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
Teutonic  inhabitants  of  Britain  who  lived 
and«  r  native  institutions,  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  ;  to  the  curliest  form  of  the 
Knyiifch  language  of  which  memorials  survive; 
*nd,  by  a  rurious  modern  usage,  to  the  sum 
tot,«l  of  the  men  of  English  speech  and  origin, 
to  whatever  nation  they  may  belong,  who  arc- 
now  scattered  over  the  globe.  The  exact 
"Hiining  of  the  wonl  is  not  obvious.  Mr. 
Freeman  rules  "Anglo-Saxon"  to  be  u  con- 


densation of  the  phrase  44  Angles  and  S  txons," 
construing  both  its  component  jxirts  as  nouns  ; 
whilst  the  ablest  of  his  predecessors  has  taken 
the  compound  to  mean  "  properly  Saxons  of 
England,  as  distinguished  from  Saxons  of  the 
Continent,"  in  w  hich  case  the  former  half  must 
have  the  force  of  an  adjective.  A  scrutiny  of 
the  oldest  forms  of  the  word,  whether  English 
or  Latin,  would  seem  to  justify  the  hitter  con- 
clusion rather  than  the  other.  These  fonns 
arc :  in  English,  Gngol-Stuna  and  Angul- 
tkaxna  ;  in  Ijitin,  Augiil-Sttsone*  and  Angli- 
Saxones.  Now,  if  Ongol  cgn  and  Angel  ryn  la? 
— as  they  usually  are — construed  into  M  English 
kin,"  we  cannot  easily  escape  the  necessity 
of  construing  Ungol-Saxe,  Angnl-Sraxe,  and 
Antrul-Stij-ourn  into  44  English  Saxons."  And 
the  Latin  form  seemingly  admits  of  the 
same  construction  more  readily  tlum  it  does 
that  of  "Angles  and  Saxons."  Camden, 
therefore,  and  Mr.  Kemble  would  appear  to 
liave  had  some  show  oi  reason,  the  first  for 
naming  (Remain*  concerning  Britttin,  pp.  24, 
25}  the  inhabitants  of  England  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  44  English-Saxons,"  and 
their  tongue  44  English-Saxon,"  the  second 

I  for  calling  his  gn-at  work  4*  The  Sajtont  in 
England."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Fn-eman's 
explanation  would  unquestionably,  if  language 
pemiittcd  it,  bo  a  lar  more  satisfactory 
one.  An  Anglo-Saxon  king  was  certainly 
a  king  of  Angles  and  Saxons  ;  the  popula- 
tion   lie   reigned    over   was    composed  of 

j  Angles  of  the  north  and  east,  as  well 
as  Saxons  of  the  south  and  west.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  and  perhaps  signi- 
ficant, that  the  wonl  was  barely  recognised 
by  the  men  of  the  time  to  which  it  is  now  so 
often  given ;  neithi  r  in  the  Chronicle,  nor 
in  Ethel  ward — nor,  indeed,  in  any  purely 
native  English  historical  record — is  it  once 
found.  So  long  as  the*.-  men  were  distributed 
into  separate  states,  they  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  Saxons  or  as  Angles  ;  when  they  fell 
into  political  unions  they  Wame,  when 'con- 
templated as  members  of  one  community. 
Englishmen.  When  native  writers  would 
contrast  West-Saxons,  Kast-Anglians,  and 
Northumbrians  with  their  insular  foes  or 
continental  neighbours,  they  had  no  other 
designation  for  them  than  44  Eiigle,"  no 
other  for  their  s|k  ech  than  44  Englisc." 
This  is  the  first  reason  that  has  moved 
some  scholars  to  drop  this  and  every 
cognate  wonl  altogether  in  writing,  and  use 
M  English"  as  a  descriptive  epithet  of  every 
pait  of  our  history  and  every  form  of  our 
language.  'The  men  w  hom  Edgar  and  Harold 
ruled  called  themselves  44  English  kin  ; "  even 
Alfred,  mere  King  of  West-Saxons  as  he  was, 
is  represented  in  the  Chronicle  as  having 
been  "  King  of  all  the  English  kin  except  the 
Jiart  that  was  under  the  wield  of  the  Dams.'' 
It  is  thought  better  to  call  the  people  as  they 

j  called   themselves.     And    undoubtedly  the 

,  name  has  led  to  misconceptions.    It  has  misled 


( w  ) 


pcoplo  into  thinking  that  their  forefathers 
were  not  their  forefathers,  that  the  nation 
which  was  (temporarily)  overthrown  at  Senlae 
was  not  the  same  nation  that,  750  years 
later,  overthrew  Napoleon ;  into  thinking 
tho  language  of  the  Chroniclo  a  different 
tongue  from  the  language  of  (.'arlyle.  "  The 
unhistoric  il  anJ  conventional  term  Anglo- 
Saxon  convoys,"  says  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  "a  most 
false  idea  of  our  "civil  history.  It  disguises 
the  continuity  of  affairs,  and  substitutes  the 
appearance  of  a  new  formation  in  place  of  a 
progressive  evolution."  On  the  other  hat  d, 
it  is  urged  that  as  regards  the  language,  at 
least,  the  name  is  necessary.  To  insist  upon 
calling  both  the  earliest  and  latest  forms 
of  our  literary  language  "  English,"  is 
»o  assert  identity  where  there  is  no  identity : 
to  prevent  misconception,  therefore,  we  must 
alter  the  name  either  of  our  own  or  of  Al- 
fred's tongue.  To  do  the  second  were  not 
easy.  But  those  earlier  were  the  days 
of  Angles  and  Saxons,  if  ever  Angles  and 
Saxons  were :  it  surely  ought  to  be  at  least 
fairly  accurate  to  speak  of  their  written  lan- 
guage as  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  English. 
And  as  to  the  people— seeing  that  during 
those  days  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  though 
coalescing,  had  not  yet  coalesced  into  a  WfU- 
blcnded  national  unity— there  ia  perhaps 
no  intolerable  error  in  describing  their  era 
as  the  Anglo-Suxon  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  English  nation. 

Freeman.  .Vorroin  (Vn<jw«*f,  cup.  vol.  i..  ai>- 
pcudii,  uo'e  A  ;  Marsh,  Origin  an  I  Ui*t.  of  ikt 
Enj.  L  injuiiy,  se  t  ii. ;  Keuiblc.  .S<tr***. 

[J.  K.] 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  ia  the  name 

Sven  to  an  historical  document  of  the  very 
st  imp^trtmee  for  the  whole  earlier  portion 
of  Englisli  history.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
annals,  beginning  with  the  Christian  era, 
and  terminating  at  various  dates  in  the  various 
conies,  the  most  prolonged  ending  with  11*>4. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  I'hroni*  le  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  in  the  plural,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles;  and  each  form  of  expression  may 
be  justitn-d.  The  extant  copies  are  so  far 
alike  in  their  contents  that  they  can  bo  re- 
gtnled  as  variations  of  a  common  original, 
such  hypothetical  original  K  ing  a  compilation 
made  in  the  ninth  century.  Hut  the  diver- 
gences are  great  even  within  this  earlier 
part,  and  they  tend  iu  the  continuations  to  a 
scpiration  so  wide  as  to  produce  in  some 
cases  a  total  independence  of  one  another 
before  the  close.  No  one  can  really  study 
thi-*  document  without  rinding  that  there  is 
at  least  equal  propriety  in  the  plural  designa- 
tion. 

Vmnm#<yi|>' »  -•  There  are  si*  manuscripts,  and 
some  fr.» omenta  of  :t  sovcuth.  Those  manuscripts 
Imvi'Iv  u  designated  by  the  lett«  rs  A,  B.C.  l>.  K. 
F,  O.  They  h  <  \  o  each  aud  All  Iveii  identified  (sit 
least  proximate  lyt  with  one  or  otlier  of  the 
great  religious  houses  of  the  southern  part  of 
thf  i«l  ud.  The  tirst  A>  lit*  Kvn  assigned  to 
•;  the  •«ss»mliH(  wah  pnikjb\v  tvra- 


piled  at  St.  Aumistine's,  Canterbury ;  the  third 

(C)  ia  manifestly  from  Abingdon;  the  fourth 

( D)  from  Worcester ;  the  fifth  (E)  is  from  Peter- 
borough, and  ia  the  most  distinctly  local  of  ti  e 
whole  aeriea  ;  the  aixth  ( V | ,  in  the  two  languages 
Latin  and  Saxon,  ia  from  Canterbury.  The 
seventh  (G|  ia  little  more  thuu  a  late  copy  of  A. 
Of  this  lost  manuscript  only  three  leaves  have 
escaped  the  fire  of  1/31 ;  but  thia  Ion  is  .1  de- 
viated by  i  he  fact  that  thia  manuscript  has  been 
printed  in  full,  and  without  admixture,  by 
Wheloc  (Cambridge,  1043).  The  places  of  de- 
posit of  these  manuscripts  are  aa  follows  —A, 
in  Corpus  Christ i  College,  Cambridge  ;  B,  C,  D, 
F.  G,  in  the  Cotton  Library,  British  Museum  , 
£,  in  the  Bodleian. 

Of  all  these  manuscripts,  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle  (E)  is  the  one  of  which  the  date  and 
occasion  of  its  production  has  been  moat  satis- 
factorily made  out.  There  was  a  great  fire  at 
Peterborough  iu  August,  1116,  wh 
ad  the  monastery  except  \ ' 
the  dormitory  ;  most  of  tli 
All  the  books  were  probably  lost.  Five  years 
later,  iu  1121.  we  find  this  new  Chrouicle,  which 
must  have  taken  time  to  collect  and  compile, 
brought  down  to  the  dateof  the  current  year  in 
one  handwriting.  A  new  hand  continues  the 
history  in  1122.  We  know  from  other  sources 
that  this  was  counted  an  epoch  at  Peterborough. 
The  Latin  Ckronieon  PrfrokurjrW*  Camden 
Society),  of  which  the  object  was  to  describe 
the  administration  of  Abbot  Robert,  which  dates 
from  1274,  begins  with  1122. 

Dirifon  of  C<mt<nt* :  The  first  five  hundred 
years  is  a  literary  compilation,  made  at  a  com- 
paratively late  date,  from  Latin  authorities; 
then  follows  a  mixed  period  down  to  a.d.  735,  in 
which  the  greatest  part  is  from  Bede,  with  a  few 
original  annals  interspersed.  These  annals  a  e 
the  earliest  material  proper  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle.  From  this  date  onward*,  our  Cliroui- 
cles  are  the  highest  source  for  nearly  all  the 
history  they  contain.  As  a  whole,  the  Chroni- 
cles belong  to  the  south,  bat  there  is  an  impor- 
tant exception  to  this  general  character,  in  a 
series  of  annals  between  a.d.  737  and  80t>,  em- 
bodied in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  (D),  and 
manifestly  derived  from  Northumbrian  and 
Mercian  sources,  not  otherwise,  known.  The 
best  and  strongest  writing  appears  with  a 
natural  propriety  in  the  reigns  of  Ethelred  and 
Alfred,  the  greatest  crisis  of  the  national  life. 
In  lOSti  we  may  be  struck  with  the  fact  that 
only  one  Chronicle  (D)  describes  the  battle  of 
H  istings.  A  new  and  peculiar  interest  attaches 
to  the  later  continuations  of  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle  (E).  Here  we  see  the  language  ad- 
mil  t  i  u  r  gradual  changes,  and  thia  goes  with 
othtr  points  of  internal  evidence  to  link  the 
records  very  closely  with  the  events. 

The  earliest  Latin  historians  are  in  close  rela- 
tion with  the  Saxon  Chronicles.  Florence  of 
Worcester,  who  died  In  1118,  and  whose  latest 
annal  is  1117.  is  for  a  large  part  of  his  work 
simply  a  translator  of  these  Chronicles,  espe- 
llv  of  D.  Asscr  is  indebted  to  A.  Henry  of 
Huuting  Ion  made  large  use  of  the  Saxou 
Chronic  es ;  mid  where  he  deviates  from  them 
his  credit  is  deteriorated  thereby.  In  general, 
it  may  he  asserted  that  the  existence  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicles  tends  greatly  to  increase  our 
confidence  iu  the  early  Latin  annalists.  Wheu 
wo  see  how  closely  thev  have  for  the  most  part 
followed  these  vernacular  annals,  we  are  able  to 
feel  assured  that  in  instance*  where  vernacular 
authority  fails,  it  was  probably  i<os»e$sed  by  the 
I-Kt  iu  historian.  This  is  the  case  where  Simeon 
of  Durham  produces  materials  that  we  have  no 
other  traoe  of.  and  which  :s  therefore  attributed 
to  some  lost  northern  chronicles. 

Edifies*  After  Wheloc,  the  next  editor  was 
tiibaon  (Oxford.  '*2i.  who  constructed  a  teit 
>'%  «  coUati-vn  of  several  manuscripts.  Both 
Wheloc  and  Gibson  gave  Latin 
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and  Uibson'a  u,  (or  the  time,  excellent  The  first 
translation  into  Eiglish  won  by  Miss  Gurney. 
*  It  wu  privately  and  auonymously  priuttd 
(Norwich,  1819).  The  next  edition  was  iu  1821, 
by  I>r.  Ingram,  with  English  parallel  to  the 
8&xou.  The  next  edition  appeared  in  the  folio 
jfrtntimrnfa  I/ulorfca  Hritanmca  (1848)  ;  and  here 
the  plan  of  a  composite  text  was  tarried  to  its 
extreme  perfection.  In  1861  appeared  the  Rolls 
edition,  t.y  Thorpe,  where  all  the  texts  are 
printed  parallel  iu  vol.  i.,  with  a  trans' at  ion  in 
toL  ii.  In  1865  came  Two  Saxon  c  hronic'M 
f  ara  vitk  Suj  pbmtnt&ry  Extract*  from  the 
Whin,  ed.  "J.  Earle  (Oxford).  A  later  edition  is 
that  of  C.  Plummer  (.Oxford,  lfcfc2X 

Lappenberg,  GemcKichtt  ton  England,  Littra- 
riach*  Et'nfriiuny,  p.  xlix.;  Ar<.Kroloyical  Journal, 
papers  by  Dr.  Guest,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  Dr. 
Stut  ba  ;  Introductions  to  if  cm.  Hirt ,  Brit.,  and  to 
Earle  s  Tiro  S<u.  Chron.  ParatUl.       [J.  E.] 

Anglo  -  Saxon   Kingdoms.  Much 

that  specially  distinguishes  the  development 
of  our  national  history  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  English  Conquest  was  carried  out,  not  by 
a  single  people  or  confederation  of  peoples, 
but  by  independently-acting  bodies  of  adven- 
turers who  were  sprung  from  a  common  stock, 
and  hud  been  living  for  ages  under  similar 
institutions.    For  thus  it  came  about  that, 
when  the  success  of  the  long  series  of  separate 
invasions  whs  assured,  and  at  least  half  of 
Britain  south  of  the  isthmus  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  had  received  an  English  population, 
and  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  English 
system  of  rule,  this  newly-subjugated  lurid  was 
m-ceasnrily  divided  among  a  large  number  of 
distinct,  almost  isolated,  kingdoms  and  states. 
Bv  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth  century, 
all  the  eastern  and  southern  coast,  from  Queens- 
ferry  to  Portland  Bill,  formed  an  exclus- 
ive sea-board  for  an  Anglian,  Saxon,  Frisian, 
and  Jutish  territory,  while  a  traveller  might 
rtill  make  his  way  from  Stirling  to  the  shores 
of  West  Bay  entirely  through  Celtic  land, 
without  having  once  to  cross  tidal  water  save 
at  the  point  where  the  Severn  broadens  into 
the  Bristol  Channel.  But  the  line  that  parted 
the  two  races  was  somewhat  irregular,  and, 
owing  to  incessant  warfare  between  them, 
continually  changing.    In  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  English  side  of  the  island,  two  king- 
doms had  established  themselves — Bernieia 
Welsh,  Itryndch,  the  country  of  the  brae*) 
iind   Deira   '  Ikifyr),  stretching,  the  former 
from  the  Forth  to  the  Tees,  the  latter  from 
the  Tee*  to  the  (lumber.     These  are  both 
usually  reckoned  among  the  states  founded  by 
the  Angle*,  though  certain  inquirers  profess 
to  have  detected  a  Frisian  element  in  their 
population.    Below  the  H umber  a  cluster  of 
Anglian  settlements  —  Gain**,  Lindiswaras, 
Mercians,  Middle  Angle*,  and  others — covered 
it  broader  a  rest  of  considerable  but  indefinable 
length,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  already 
i onsolidating  into  the  great  kingdom  of  the 
Man  hland,  or  Mercia.    East  Anglia  rilled  the 
►puce  between  the  lower  half  of  the  Mercian 
land  and  the  eastern  sua,  ami  had  the  Stour 
as  its    southern   boundary.     Between  the 


Stour  and  the  Thames  dwelt  the  East  and 
the  Middle  Saxons,  already,  it  would  appear, 
united  into  a  single  kingdom.    Westward  to 
the  lower  Severn  and  the  Forest  of  Belwood, 
and  southward  to  the  English  Channel,  spread 
the  kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons,  in  which 
Surrey  had  probably  been  already  included. 
The  belt  of  cleared  land  that  ran,  thrust  in 
between  the  huge  forest  of  Anderida  and  the 
sea,  front  Chichester  harbour  to  the  Bother, 
formed  the  territory  of  the  South-Saxons ; 
ami  the  Kentish  kingdom  must  have  had 
pretty  much  the  same  limits  as  the  present 
county  of  Kent.    Though  the  men  of  Kent, 
Wight,  and  the  part  of  Hampshire  that  bends 
round  the  Southampton  W  ater,  are  called 
Jutes  in  eurlv  authorities,  the  distinctive 
name  was  not  long  maintained  ;  and  the  four 
southern  kingdoms  may  be  taken  to  compose 
the  Saxon  constituent  of  the  English  race  in 
Britain.    It  must  also  ta?  borne  in  mind  that, 
scattered  over  the  newly-conquered  country, 
there  were  not  a  few  smaller  state*,  such  us 
the  Hwiccas,  the  (iyrwas,  the  Meanwams, 
either  independent  or  owing  an  incomplete 
allegiance  to  one  or  other  of  the  kingdoms; 
that  Deira  and  Bornicin  showed  a  disposition 
to  combine  into  one  state,  had  already  once 
combined,  and  were  sure  to  become  soon  per- 
manently incorporated  into  a  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  while  the  co-existence  of  the  two 
dioceses  of  Rochester  and  Canterbury,  from 
the  first  organisation  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land, has  led  to  the  belief  that  there  may 
have  been  originally  two  kingdoms  in  Kent, 
[  the  earliest  diocese*  being  generally  co-ex- 
tensive with  kingdoms.    As  yet  these  several 
kingdoms  and  states  — at  any  rate,  the  greater 
among  them— held  aloof  from  one  another. 
Nor   had   they   yet    learned — jierhaps  the 
resistance  of   the   natives   did   not  allow 
them  the  necessary  leisure— even  to  quarrel 
among     themselves.      In    fact,    each,  as 
a  rule,  went  about  its  business  of  fightii.g 
with  the  Welsh,  of  settlement  and  appor- 
tionment of   the   soil,   of   general  organ- 
isation,  on   its  own   force*  only ;  loosely 
speaking,  they  had  no  relations  with  one 
another ;  the  conditions  that  made  the  first 
step  towards  union  possible  did  not  exi*t>  It 
is  true  that  Ella,  the  first  king  of  the  South- 
Saxons,  is  represented  by  Bede  as  holding  a 
sort  of  imperium,  or  military  overWdship, 
over  the  "provinces"  south  of  the  1 1  umber; 
but  Bede  s  statement  must  l>e  either  an  exag- 
geration of  some  insignificant  fact,  or  alto- 
gether baseless.     An  iinperinl  king  of  the 
South-Saxons  in  the  fifth  century  is  incon- 
ceivable.    In  another  century  Mm  68-V  a 
great  change  had  taken  place.    The  southern 
part  of   Northumhria   now  stretched  front 
sea  to  sea,  its  western  border-line  joining  the 
coast  at  the  head  ef  Morocambe  Bay.  Mercia 
had  grown  considerably  towards  the  south 
und  the  west  ;  part  «>f  the  lower  Dee  and  half 
the  Wye  flowed  within  her  tontines,  and  her 
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kings  had  pushed  their  conquests  from  Wessex 
almost  to  the  Bristol  Avon  and  the  upper 
Thnnie«.  Hut  Wessex  had  helped  to  make 
up  f>>r  those  losses  by  extending  her  western 
frontier  to  the  mouths  of  the  Parrot  and 
Exe,  and  by  taking  Wight  within  her  king- 
dom. East  Anglia,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex, 
having  no  weaker  race  in  their  neighbourhood 
to  encroach  upon,  were  substantially  un- 
altered. 

Among  these  kingdoms  a  state  of  things 
had  arisen  which  .Milt on  in  his  ignorant  < 
of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  only  caricatures 
when  he  calls  their  mutual  dealings  "4  the 
wars  of  kites  or  crows.  Hocking  and  lighting 
in  the  air."  Strife  and  bloodshed  were  uni- 
versal ;  no  kingdom  escaped  them  ;  even 
Christianity  brought  a  sword;  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  battles  that  are  hencefor- 
ward recorded  were  fought  between  English- 
men. Indeed,  the  several  peoples  seldom 
came  together  save  as  enemies.  And  in  the 
course  of  this  warfare  the  vicissitudes  of 
success  were  many  and  sudden  ;  the  irresis- 
tible conqueror  of  one  day  was  the  hunted 
fugitive  or  mangled  corpse  of  the  next. 
C'eawlin  of  Wessex,  after  years  of  nearly 
unbroken  success,  in  which  Briton  and  Jute 
went  down  before  him,  was,  in  391,  him-elt 
beaten  down  by  his  own  subjects,  and  driven 
from  his  kingdom.  Kent  then  row  to  great- 
ness under  the  guidance  of  Kthelbert,  who 
won  a  sort  of  supremacy  that  is  stated  by 
Bede  to  have  reached  the  Humbcr,  at  the 
same  time  that  another  restless  warrior, 
Etltelfrith,  was  making  the  might  of  North- 
umbriu  terrible  to  the  north  and  west  of  that 
river.  But  Ethelbert  shrank  back,  and 
Ethclfrith  fell  in  battle  before  the  growing 
power  of  Ut-dwald,  King  of  the  East  Angles; 
and  for  a  few  years  Kedwald  held  the  fore- 
most place  umong  the  kings  that  ruled  south 
of  the  II umber.  Then  the  turn  of  Xorthum- 
bria  came  :  in  (>-'U»  the  authority  or  influence 
of  her  king.  Edwin.  K»re  iiudisputed  sway 
from  the  Forth  to  the  English  Channel,  save 
in  Kent  alone.  Then  lVnda  of  Meniu  van- 
quished and  slew  Edwin  6:>4  ,  and  seized  a 
part  of  his  supremacy:  but  was  himself  van- 
quished and  slain  in  <>•*><>  by  a  successor  of 
Edwin's,  Oswy,  under  whom  Noi-thumbria 
regained  a  fair  share  of  her  former  ascend- 
ancy. But  with  the  death  in  tattle  of  her 
next  king,  Egfrith,  in  Os'i.  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  the  northern  kingdom  passed 
away  for  ever.  For  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  longer  she  kept  her  independence, 
and  at  times  acted  with  vigour  to  tin- 
north  and  west  ;  but  her  part  in  d  -termining 
the  destiny  of  England  whs  played  out. 
These  were  not  futile  fightings,  lifter  all. 
The  kingdoms  wen1  merely  taking  the  best 
way  they  knew  of  settling  among  themselves 
which  was  the  most  worthy  to  fulfil  the 
trust  of  making  England  a  nation.  To 
bringing  about  thii  end,  the  newly-founded 


Church  proved  an  effective  ally.  Her  autho- 
rity, being  an  undivided  force  that  proceeded 
from  a  single  centre,  and  her  organisation 
covering  the  whole  land,  gently  drew  the 
separate  communities  together,  made  the 
idea  of  unity  familiar,  and  must  have  fos- 
tered a  vague  longing  for  political  union. 
And  the  practical  effacement  of  all  the  smaller 
kingdoms  except  East  Anglia  must  also  have 
done  something  to  smooth  the.  way  towards 
this  consummation.  Essex  sank,  first  into  a 
Mercian,  then,  seemingly,  into  a  West-Saxon 
dependency  ;  in  the  List  quarter  of  the  seventh 
century  Ccadwalla  of  Wessex  and  his  succes- 
sor, Inn,  reduced  Sussex  and  Kent  beneath 
their  dominion  ;  and  these  states,  without  as 
yet  losing  their  Separate  existence,  never 
again  enjoyed  a  separate  political  life. 

In  the  rivalry  that  was  thus  narrowed  to 
M<  n  ia  and  Wessex,  the  tide  of  success, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, rau  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former  • 
one  of  the  Mercian  kings,  Ethelbald.  was 
strong  enough  to  fasten  his  yoke  on  the  neck 
of  Wessex  itself.  And.  though  the  stubborn 
land  succeeded  in  shaking  otf  this  yoke 
by  a  decisive  victory  at  Burford  (752), 
< >ffa,  a  later  Mercian  king,  managed  in  his 
long  reign  "bo — 794)  to  raise  his  power  to 
an  unexampled  height.  Wessex  was  beat  n 
in  battle,  and  driven  l>elow  the  Thames . 
Eases  and  Kent  had  become  almost  parts  of 
the  Mercian  kingdom :  and  in  79-  a  deed  of 
the  foulest  treachery  gave  Offa  the  command 
of  East  Anglia.  From  the  Welsh,  too,  the 
in  isterful  king  wrested  the  wide  sweep  of 
scrul>-land  that  lay  round  Pengwern,  and  on 
the  site  of  this  place  built  the  town  of  Shrews- 
bury Srrohhtthyrip,  Srritk-t>Hrt/\  and  made 
the  dyke  that  is  still  called  after  his  name 
the  western  limit  of  his  kingdom,  thus 
bringing  the  area  of  England  almost  to 
its  furthest  expansion  on  the  side  of  Wales. 
But  the  sceptre  was  destined  for  Wessex, 
notwithstanding.  Pressed  down  from  her 
northern  front ier.  and  forced,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  give  up  Surrey  and  Sussex  also, 
she  never  paused  in  her  >low  advance  towards 
<  ornwall.  Somerset  was  completed,  and  the 
making  of  Devonshire  begun  ;  by  the  end  of 
the  century  the  Exe,  from  source  to  sea,  was 
a  We.-t-S.tx i  »n  river.  With  the  first  yean 
i  of  the  next  Egl*>rt  a  wise  and  valiant 
descendant  of  earlier  kings  came  from 
\  exile  in  Charlemagne's  court,  to  take  on 
himself  the  rule  of  the  kingdom :  and  under 
his  direction  the  West-Saxona  went  steadily 
forward  on  the  path  that  led  to  national 
greatness.  EgU»rt  was  long  content  to  repel 
Mercian  invasion,  and  to  push  his  conquests 
further  into  the  Cornish  peninsula ;  in  his 
reign  Devon  reached  its  final  limits,  and  the 
men  of  Cornwall  were  driven  to  accept  him 
as  their  overlord.  At  length,  in  S23,  on  the 
field  of  Ellandune.  Mercia  and  Wessex 
measured  their  strength  for  the  last  time : 
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and  there  the  might  of  Mercia  was 
broken,  tin?  the  year  was  over,  Sussex  and 
Surrey  had  rejoiued,  Kent  and  Easex  been 
add^i  to,  the  victorious  kingdom ;  and  the 
Eist  Anglian*  had  successfully  revolted  from 
Mercia,  and  put  themselves  under  tl»e  pro- 
tection of  Egbert.  The  crowning  year  of 
triumph  for  WYssex  w  as  827  ;  then  a  single 
campaign  made  her  king  master  of  Mercia, 
md  awed  Northumbria  into  submission : 
from  Edinburgh  to  Enid's  End  ho  was 
supreme  lord  or  immediate  king.  Of  th«? 
nature  and  measure  of  this  West-Saxon 
supremacy,  no  exact  knowledge  can  be 
gained  ;  doubtless  it  gave  the  right  to 
d< mand  help  in  war,  an<l  a  coinmunding 
voice  in  the  higher  concerns  of  each  kingdom. 
An  unlooked-for  force  created  the  condi- 
tions that  converted  this  supremacy  into 
actual  kingship.  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and 
Eist  A  ■  i  _•  i i  i .  though  bound  to  Wessex,  still 
rvmain»>d  distinct  kingdoms,  each  with  its 
dependent  king.  These  kingdoms  the  Danes 
bid  in  ruins  ;  and  after  the  narrow  escape 
of  Wens*  x  from  the  same  fate,  the  line  of  the 
Iy.n,  the  (  hise,  and  Watling  Street  divided 
England  into  two  political  systems,  Wessex 
and  the  Danelagh,  that  were  "practically  two 
hostile  camps.  Between  these,  after  Alfred's 
death,  the  battle  was  fought  out  to  the  bitter 
•  nd  .  and  this  end,  when  it  came — as  it  did 
in  the  reign  of  Edgar  9*>8  97*)} — made  the 
whole  of  England  a  single  kingdom.  Hut 
either  in  this  or  in  Canute's  reign,  the 
*eountrv  between  the  Forth  and  the  Tweed  — 
the  Lothiaiis,  as  they  are  called—fell,  or 
was  torn,  away  from  England:  under  what 
circumstance*  there  is  no  record  can  tell  us. 

The  An.jl-Snnvi  I'hrtm.,  Bede,  and  Kthel- 
*ar<l.  are  our  chief  authorities  for  the  history 
of  the*-*  kinirdom«  So«  nine  Lappcntwr.'.  .In./li. 
SAL.n  Kinjt,  vol.  i  ;  J.  K.  Gre«n,  The  Mnlinj  <>J 
Enfa*d.  [J.  H.J 

Angonleme,  or  Angonniois,  a  pro- 
vince in  the  south  of  France,  was  united 
with  F.ngbmd  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  II. 
with  Eleanor  of  Aquitainc.  In  1218  it  passed 
into  the  jx»sse*sion  of  the  (  'punt  de  la  Marche, 
stepfather  of  Henry  III.  In  1303  it  was 
annexed  to  the  Fn  nch  crown,  but  bv  the 
Treaty  of  Bietigni  in  1300,  was  restored 
!"  England,  onlv  to  be  re-coinpurcd  bv  the 
French  in  1370.  * 

Angria  was  a  pirute-ehief.  who  occupied 
tin  px-k  of  (iheriah.  off  the  Malabar  coast  of 
Indid.  His  depredations  had  caused  him  to 
reararded  ns  the  scourge  of  the  idjaeenl 
wo*,  ('live,  on  his  return  to  India,  in  1766, 
•md  Admiral  Watson,  with  the  English  fleet, 
attacked  and  destroyed  his  station. 

Angus  (the  older  name  of  the  county  of 
Forfar  was  the  territory  of  one  of  the  great 
Pi'ti*h  tribes,  or  sub-kingdoms,  and  was 
(foverned  by  a  succession  of  Celtic  "  m aor- 
n»or-!,"  one    of    whom.   Dufugan,  ia  styled 


•'Comes"  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  and 
"  was,"  says  Mr.  Skene,  "no  doubt,  the  first 
Earl."  After  him  there  is  a  further  succes- 
sion of  four  Celtic  earls  from  father  to  son. 
Maud,  the  heiress  of  the  last  of  these,  carried 
the  earldom  by  marriage  first  to  the  family 
of  the  Comyns,  then  to  that  of  the  I'mphra- 
viUes.  In  1297  Cilbert  de  Cmphraville  was 
summoned  to  l'arliament  as  Karl  of  Angus. 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  was 
not  merely  a  courtesy-title,  and  whether 
Umnhraville  was  not  in  reality  summoned  in 
virtue  of  his  barony  of  Fi  udhoc,  in  North- 
umberland (set-  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  Ihstor-c  J'trr- 
aije)  ;  but  his  descendants  were,  at  any  rate, 
regularly  summoned  as  Earls  of  Anjrus.  By 
the  marriage  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Angus, 
with  William,  first  Earl  Douglas  (as  his 
J  third  wife),  the  earldom  passed  into  one 
branch  of  the  house  of  Douglas.  In  1033 
William,  eleventh  Karl  of  Angus,  was  t  reated 
Marquis  of  Douglas.  In  1700  .lane  s,  third 
Marquis,  was  created  Duke  of  Douglas. 
Archibald,  son  of  the  fit.-t  Marquis,  was 
created  Earl  of  Ormond  in  lfi.'d,  and  his  son 
Archibald  was  created  Karl  of  Forfar  in  1001. 
His  title  and  estates  devolved,  in  171"),  on 
the  Duke  of  Douglas,  on  whose  death,  in 
1701,  tin  honours  of  this  family  passed  to  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,  for  whom,  and  for  the 
celebrated  lawsuit  which  arose  out  of  this 
succession.    [Douglas,  Family  or.] 

Edwards.  />i»*crij>f<Vi«  of  Anyu*,  17W1  :  Skeuo, 
(','.' i.-  ,sY"f'<in'f,  :'u.  A    Jer?ise,  Me  in*. in'* 

n{  An-j>if  ;  Sir  B.  Burke,  Dormant  nn>1  F.itmct 
Peeraje*,  p.  175. 

Atlgns.  AncutBALn  Dorr.i.As,  5th  Eakl 
Or, quarrelled  with  his  kinsmen  of  the  royalist 
party,  and  at  the  head  of  the  partisans  of 
.lames  II.,  defeated  them  at  Arkenholm 
(14  *>.*>;.  At  the  sieue  of  Roxburgh,  HOO,  he  was 
wounded  by  the  bursting  of  the  same  cannon 
which  killed  James  II.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  baronial  party  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  ministers  of  James  111.  at  Kaudcrbridge, 
and  from  his  famous  remark  on  that  occasion, 
"Heed  not,  I  am  he  who  will  bell  the  cat," 
was  ever  afterwards  called  Archibald  Bell- 
the-Cat.  He  commanded  one  wing  of  the 
insurgent  army  at  the  battle  of  Torwood, 
where  James  I/I.  was  killed.  He  became 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  in  14*8  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  barons  at  Sauchio- 
burn.  In  1491  he  entered  into  a  private 
treaty  with  Henry  VII.  by  which  he  agreed 
to  do  his  utmost  to  promote  harmony  between 
the  kings  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Angus,  Ajmhouu)  Docglas,  Otk  Kahl 
or  d.  I.V'jti),  was  the  grandson  of  Earl  "  Bell- 
the-Cut."  In  August,  Kil4,  he  married 
Margaret,  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland, 
and  mother  of  James  V. ;  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  carried  off  to  France  at  tin  instant* 
of  John,  Duke  of  Albany.  Returning  to 
Si  otland  in  K>19,  he  defeated  his  enemies, 
the  Hamilton*,  in  the  following  year,  iu  the 
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battle  of  "Cleanse  the  Causeway."  and  seized 
Edinburgh,  though  he  soon  found  himself 
compelled  to  seek  a  temporary  asylum  in 
France.  In  1525  he  returned,  and  became 
guardian  of  the  young  king,  whom  he  kept  in 
close  restraint  for  three  years,  until  one  of  his 
manv  attempts  to  escape  proved  successful 
(1528).  On  the  death  of  James  Y.,  he 
returned  to  his  native  countrv,  after  coming 
to  a  secret  understanding  with  the  English 
king  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
serve  his  cause  in  Scotland.  In  1543,  he 
received  Sir  Balph  Sadler,  the  English  am- 
bassador, at  his  Castle  of  Tantallon  ;  but  in 
the  following  year  Angus  with  the  Assured 
Ixmls  threw  over  Henry*,  and  joined  the 
national  party,  an  act  which  drew  down  on 
his  Lands  the  army  of  Ix»rd  Hertford.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  defeated  the  English  at  the 
battle  of  Ancruin  Moor. 

Burton,  Hut.  of  Scot.,  iii.  85,  kc. 

Angus,  McFergvs  (rf.  761),  obtained 
the  Pictish  throne,  731,  after  defeating  the 
previous  king,  Alpin.  at  the  junction  of  the 
fay  and  the  Earn,  and  annihilating  the 
forces  of  Nee  tan  MacPenli  at  Ixxh  Inch.  In 
732  Angus  invaded  Dalriada,  and  drove  its 
king  to  Ireland.  In  736  he  again  laid  waste 
the  kingdom  of  the  Scots,  taking  the  capital, 
Ihlnad,  and  throwing  Dungal  into  prison ; 
this  devastation  was  repeated  in  741,  when 
Dalriada  for  some  years  sink  into  the  position 
of  a  I'ictish  dependency.  Shortly  afterwards 
Anvils  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Eadbert 
o'  Northumbria  against  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
clyde,  who  submitted  in  756. 

Animals,  Chi  elty  to.  In  1822,  chiefly 
owini;  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Martin,  M.P., 
an  Act  was  pass,  d  to  repress  the  practice  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  Subsequently  Acts  with 
the  same  object  were  passed  in  1827,  1835, 
and  1854,  in  great  part  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  instituted  in  1S24.  In 
1875  a  lvoyal  Commission  was  apjxiinted  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  the  vivisection  of 
animals.  In  1876  an  A  t  was  passed  regula- 
ting (but  not  abolishing  vivisection,  and 
compelling  physiological  demonstrators  and 
others  to  take  out  a  certificate  to  vivisect. 

Anjou.  [Anuewss.] 

Anjon,  Makgarkt  or.  [Makoakft  OP 
Anjov.] 

Anlaf  ;«>r  Olaf  Cnaran  (rf.  M0\  was 

the  son  of  Sihtric,  Danish  King  of  North- 
umberland. After  his  father's  death.  Anlaf 
went  to  Dublin,  but  soon  left  Ireland  for 
Scotland,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Constantine.  King  of  Alban.  It  was  this 
match  which  probably  provoked  Athelstan's 
invasion  of  Scotland  in  933.  Anlaf  next 
appears  as  his  father-in-law's  ally  at 
Biunanburh  in  937.  In  943.  after  his 
cousin  Anlaf  tiodfrithsson's  death,  we  t'md 


him  ruling  in  Northumberland  with  Reginald 
Godfrithsson.  When  Edmund  conquered  the 
five  boroughs,  Anlaf  opposed  him,  and  took 
Tarn  worth  by  storm,  but  being  beset  in 
Ix-icester  he  made  peace  with  the  English  king. 
In  944,  however,  Edmund  drove  both  his 
godsons  fiom  their  kingdom.  But  Anlaf 
again  appeared  in  arms  in  949,  and  was 
received  by  the  people,  till  in  952  he  was 
driven  abroad  for  the  last  time  by  his  turbulent 
subjects.  He  now  ruled  in  Dublin  for 
several  years,  and  commanded  at  the  great 
battle  of  Tara  ;  but  his  defeat  there  by  the 
high  king  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  wrought 
[  a  change  in  the  old  warrior,  for  he  started 
the  same  year  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Iona,  --there 
he  died. 

The  famous  legend  of  H<mIok  the  Iktnt, 
extant  in  old  English  a.  il  French.  Contain*  a 
romantic  account  of  the  earl;'  years  of  Anlaf 
Cuaran,  and  Ion?  served  to  keep  his  fame  alive 
in  Northern  England,  especially  in  Grimsby,  the 
port  of  Scandinavian  shippers,  which  is  tabled 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  of  the  cha- 
racters in  the  story  See  the  poem  edited  bv 
Sir  F.  Madden  and  Mr.  8keat  for  the  Early 
Eur.  Text  Society;  Any.-S>ur,  Cfcron.  ;  Florence 
of  Worcester,  Chron.  snb  an.  937,  Ac. ;  Skene, 
C.uw  ScotJa*.!,  i  35-  4c. 

Anlaf  (or  Olaf  Godfrithsson  i.  94 1). 

King  of  Dublin  and  Northumberland,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  King  of  Dublin  in  933. 
He  came  with  a  great  force  of  Irish  and 
Danes  to  the  assistance  of  his  cousin  Anlaf 
Cuaran  at  the  battle  of  Brunanburh,  whence 
he  fled,  as  the  Engli>h  song  of  triumph  tells 
us,  "  over  the  dark  water  Dublin  to  seek." 
On  the  death  of  Athelstan  he  was  called 
by  the  Northumbrians  to  rule  over  them,  but 
he  perished  soon  after  of  a  grievous  disease. 

Anlaf  Haraldson,  Anlaf  Trygve- 

g0n.  [Olaf] 

Annates,  or  FiKs-r-Fm  its,  was  the 
fiist  year's  income  of  newly -ap(>ointed  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  which  was  exacted 
by  the  Pope  before  he  would  confirm  the 
election.  According  to  Blackstone,  these 
payments  were  "  |»art  of  the  papal  usurpa- 
tions over  the  clergy  of  these  kingdoms, 
first  introduced  by  l'andulph,  the  Pope's 
legate,  during  the  reigns  of  King  John  and 
Henry  III."  Freqnent  attempts  were  made 
to  check  the  payment  of  such  largre  sums  to 
the  court  of  Borne,  and  in  34  Ed.  I.,  when 

:  there  was  great  complaint  of  the  oppressive 

j  maim,  r  in  which  the  papal  legate  exacted 
them,  the  first-fruits  were  granted  to  the  king 
for  two  years.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1532  that  a  bill  was  brought  in  declaring, 

1  that  whereas  "annates  had  risen,  grown,  and 
increased  by  an  uncharitable  custom,  grounded 
upon  no  gtnxl  or  just  title,  and  the  payment 
thereof  was  enforced  by  the  restraint  of  bulls, 
against  all  equity  and  justice."  the  payment 
of  such  annates  should  l>o  discontinued,  and 
that    any    bishop    making   such  j»ayments 

|  should  forfeit  all  his  lmnds  and  gcods'  to  the 
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king,  whiUt  any  bishops  whom  the  Pope 
refused  to  consecrate  for  non-payment  of  flrst- 
fruit*.  should  be  consecrated  in  England,  and 
"  should  enjoy  their  spiritualities  and  tem- 
poralities as  completely  as  if  they  had 
obtained  their  bulls  from*  Home."  The  opera- 
tion of  this  Act,  however,  was  susjieuded  for 
a  time,  as  Henry  waited  to  see  whether  the 
Pope  would  grant  him  the  wished-for  divorce 
from  Catherine  of  Aragon  :  on  his  refusal  the 
rapt  ii  re  with  Home  took  place,  and  the 
statute  was  re-enacted  1334,  whilst  a  clause 
was  introduced  providing  that  archbishops 
and  bishops  should  not  *'  be  presented  to  tho 
Bishop  of  Home,  otherwise  culled  the  Pope, 
for  confirmation,  or  sue  out  any  bulls  at  his 
court :  but  that  they  should  be  elected  by 
t**fe  tT'lur."  In  consequence,  the  payment  of 
episcopal  first-fruits  to  the  Pope  ceased  from 
this  time. 

Anne,  Queen  (A.  Feb.  6, 1665,  ».  Match  8, 
1702,  i/.  Aug.  1,  4714),  the  lust  of  the  Stuart 
sovereigns,  was  the  second  daughter  of  James 
II.  (whib*  Duke  of  York)  and  Anne  Hyde. 
She  waa  bred  a  Protestunt  by  the  express 
command  of  Charles  II.,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Henry  Compton,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
London.  While  still  very  young,  her  hand 
was  sought  by  George  Louis,  electoral 
prince  of  Hanover,  who  eventually  suc- 
ceeded her  on  the  English  throne ;  but  in 
16*3  she  married  George,  brother  of  Chris- 
tian V.,  of  Denmark.  Prince  George  was  a 
>  rsonatre  i  ompleb  ly  without  t  dent,  cap  icity, 
or  ambition,  so  that  throughout  his  life 
his  political  position  was  altogether  insigni- 
ficant. Already,  before  her  marriage,  Anne 
hail  conceived  what  wen1,  perhaps,  the  two 
strongest  emotions  of  her  life.  The  teaching 
of  (ompton,  a  zealous  Anglican,  who  had 
suffered  for  the  cause  of  Church  and  King  in 
the  rebellion,  had  made  her  a  steadfast  and 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  design  of  altering  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  on  condition  that  Anne  would  become 
t  Roman  Catholic,  entertained  by  the  French 
and  English  courts,  was  nullified  by  the  steady 
attachment  of  the  princess  to  the  Protestant 
faith ;  and  Anne  had  already  conceived  that 
violent  affection  for  Sarah  Jennings,  who  be- 
eame  in  1678  the  wife  of  John  Churchill 
[Mau.horoi.-ohj,  which  lasted  during  the 
2T*»tcr  portion  of  her  life.  It  was  owing 
to  the  Chun-hill  influence  chiefly  that  Anne 
consented  to  notify  to  William  of  Orange  her 
approval  of  his  landing,  and  that  in  the  crisis 
f«f  affairs  she  fled  from  Westminster  to  Dorset's 
house  in  Epping  Forest.  In  spite  of  the 
effort*  of  her  uncle,  Clarendon,  she  made  no 
ohjwtion  to  the  accession  of  William  III. 
»nd  Mary.  She  was  herself  declared  heir  to 
the  throne,  failing  issue  to  the  sovereigns, 
•ad  an  allowance  of  £20,000  wttled  on  her. 
^■•n  after  the  Revolution  she  pave  birth  to 
William,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  one  of 


her  numerous  children  who  survived  infancy 
and  he  died  in  1700  at  the  ago  of  eleven. 
Anne  gradually  became  completely  estranged 
from  the  king  and  queen,  ami  a  party,  of 
which  the  Churchills  were  the  heads,*  was 
formed  about  her  in  opposition,  and  came  to 
be  known  as  the  "  Princess  Party."  One  ol 
the  points  this  party  constantly  pressed  for- 
ward was  an  increase  in  Anne's  income.  In 
1691,  Anne's  estrangement  from  the  king 
went  so  far  that  she  wrote  a  letter  to  James 
II.,  begging  his  forgiveness.  On  the  dis- 
grace of  Marlborough,  in  1692,  Anne  quar- 
relled with  her  sister,  the  queen ;  her  guard 
of  honour  was  taken  from  her,  and  she  wns 
treated  with  injudicious  coldness  and  disre- 
spect. After  the  death  of  Mary  a  formal 
reconciliation  was  made,  through  the  media- 
tion of  Somers,  but  there  was  little  friendship 
on  either  side.  Anne  resided  at  St.  James's 
Palace  during  the  remainder  of  William's 
reign,  with  some  of  the  state  befitting  the 
heiress  to  the  throne. 

With  the  death  of  William,  Anne  Wcame 
queen,  and  reigned  over  England  during  a 
period  of  twelve  years  crowded  with  important 
events,  and  singularly  distinguished  by 
illustrious  men.  The  earlier  portion  of 
tho  perioci  is  that  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  Marllioroughs  prevailed ;  in  the 
second  that  of  their  opponents  was  pre- 
dominant. By  the  year  1702  the  Tories, 
Godolphin,  Nottingham,  Normanby,  and 
Pembroke,  had  supplanted  the  great  Whig 
ministers,  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  Revolution  settlement.  The  war  was 
entered  upon  with  vigour,  under  the  auspices 
of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  ;  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  draw  up  terms  of 
union  Wtween  England  and  Scotland ;  and 
the  union  of  the  two  rival  East  India  Com- 
panies accomplished.  The  chief  military 
events  of  the  year  were  the  capture  of  Venloo, 
Ruremond,  and  Liege,  and  the  expedition 
against  Vigo  Bay.  In  1 703  violent  op|«osition 
was  offered  in  the  Scotch  Parliament  to  the 
Union  scheme.  The  Methuen  Treaty  was 
concluded  with  Portugal.  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  livings 
of  the  poorer  clergy,  was  instituted.  Next 
year  some  changes  occurred  in  the  ministry. 
The  High  Tories,  Nottingham,  Jersey,  and 
Seymour,  who  thwarted  Marlborough's  war 
policy,  were  dismissed,  and  their  places  sup- 
plied by  the  Moderate  Tories,  Harley  ami  St. 
John.  In  July  Gibraltar  was  captured,  and 
Marlborough  won  the  great  battle  of  Blen- 
heim in  August.  An  attempt  to  tuck  the 
Ocasional  Conformity  Act  to  the  Ivind 
Tax  Bill  was  defeated  in  the  Commons. 
The  Aylesbury  election  case  threatened  a 
permanent  breach  between  the  two  bodies  of 
the  Legislature.  In  1705,  Peterlwrough,  in 
Spain,  captured  Barcelona,  and  established 
the  authority  of  Charles  II.  in  Catalonia  and 
Valencia     Commissioners  were  appointed  by 
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the  Scotch  Parliament  to  discuss  the  terms 
of  the  Union  in  London.  It  was  gradually 
becoming  evident  that  Marlttorough  would 
have  to  rely  on  a  Whig  ministry.  In  17H6 
the  ehief  event  was  the  consummation  of  the 
Union  with  Scotland.  The  labours  of  the 
commission  lasted  through  the  year,  and  the 
royal  assent  was  given  in  March  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Marlhorough  gained  the  ttattle 
of  Kamillios,  thereby  driving  the  French  from 
the  Netherlands;  but  in  Spain  Charles  11. 
had  to  evacuate  Madrid.  Mrs.  Hill  now 
began  to  supplant  t  he  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
in  the  royal  favour,  and  the  influence  of 
Harley  commenced  to  be  appreciable.  He 
instituted  a  series  of  intrigue*  in  company 
with  St.  .John,  with  a  view  to  drive  the 
Whig  ministers  from  office.  Meanwhile, 
Louis  hail  made  offers  for  peace,  which 
were  rejected.  In  the  following  year, 
Harley 's  intrigues,  which  took  the  form  of  an 
attack  on  the  naval  administration,  were  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  forced  to  resign.  <  In  the 
failure  of  a  composite  ministry,  the  Whig 
junto  came  into  power.  The  military  events 
of  the  year  were  unfortunate.  In  Spain  the 
allies  were  utterly  defeated  at  Almanza  :  nor 
was  Eugene's  attack  on  Toulon  successful. 
In  17<)S  the  Pretender  made  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  to  Scotland:  and  Marlborough,  in 
Flanders,  gained  a  gn  at  victory  at  Oudenarde. 
The  queen  suffered  gn  at  grief  from  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  sincerely 
attached.  Meanwhile,  it  was  evident  that 
the  Whig  ministry  was  insecure.  Once 
more  Louis  offered  to  treat.  His  terms  were 
rejected;  and  Marlborough  won  a  bloody 
victory  at  Malplaipiet.  In  1710  important 
changes  took  place  at  home.  Mrs.  Hill,  now 
Mrs.  Masham.  had  completely  supplanted  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  the  royal  favour. 
The  nation  was  weary  of  the  war;  and  the 
injudicious  prosecution  of  Dr.  Sucheverell  by 
the  Whig  ministry  produced  a  violent  outcry 
against  them.  Sunderland  and  Godolphin 
were  dismissed,  and  Harley  was  entrusted 
with  the  formation  of  a  Tory  ministry.  The 
conference  at  (iertruydenberg  resulted  in 
nothing.  In  Spain  the  allies  gained  victories 
at  Almenara  and  Saragossa,  and  Charles  was 
once  more  established  in  Madrid  ;  but  these 
results  were  neutralised  by  the  defeat  of 
Stanhope  at  Brihuega.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  new  ministry  had  determined 
on  a  jK-ace  policy,  and  that  some  of  them,  at 
all  events,  were  willing  that  the  Stuarts 
should  be  restored.  The  chief  event  at  home 
in  1711  was  the  formation  of  the  South. Sea 
Company.  Harley,  now  exceedingly  popular 
on  account  of  Guiseard's attempt  to  stab  him, 
rapidly  opened  negotiations  for  peace.  Marl- 
borough's campaign  in  the  year  was  resultless. 
On  his  return  he  was  violently  attacked  in 
Parliament,  and  deprived  of  his  offices. 
Twelve  new  jmmis  were  created,  in  order 
to  "  BWainp  "  the  majority  in  the  House  of 


Lords.  In  171*2  Ormonde  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  army,  with  instruction!  to 
attempt  nothing.  The  conference  was  opened 
at  Dtrecht,  and  the  terms  of  peace  were  laid 
before  the  House.  1  n. J uly  Ormonde  separated 
from  the  allies.  Marlttorough  quitted 
England  in  November,  and  remained  abroad 
until  the  queen's  death.  The  Treaty  o. 
Utrecht  was  signed  in  March.  1713.  Mean- 
while, the  failing  health  of  the  queen  made 
the  succession  question  open.  Harley  was 
evidently  unwilling  to  consent  to  a  return  of 
the  Stuarts;  but  no  such  scruples  restrained 
St.  John,  now  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  The 
remodelling  of  the  army  was  entrusted  to 
Ormonde,  but  the  scheme  failed  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  Harley  to  supply  the  necessary 
finals.  As  a  blind,  Bolingbroke  introduced 
into  the  House  a  proposition  that  the  Pro- 
testant succession  was  in  no  danger.  The 
design  of  the  Whigs  to  bring  the  Electoral 
Prince  over  to  England  was  thwarted  by  the 
wiso  caution  of  George,  and  by  the  evident 
dislike  of  the  queen  to  such  a  step.  Boling- 
broke now  saw  that  he  must  drive  Harley 
from  oflice  ;  and  he  therefore  introduced  his 
Schism  Bill,  which  Harley,  who  was  of  Low 
Church  principles,  could  not  support.  He 
was  accordingly  dismissed.  Everything  wus 
now  in  Bolingbroke's  favour,  but  his  plans 
were  foiled  by  the  fatal  illness  of  the  queen. 
As  she  lay  on  her  death-bed.  she  was  induced 
by  a  deputation  of  the  Council  to  entrust  the 
I jord  Treasurer's  staff  to  Shrewsbury. now  tinn 
in  his  at  achment  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
Thciv  is  considerable  r<  ason,  nevertheless,  to 
believe  that  Anne  would  have  consented  to 
her  brother's  succession  to  the  throne  if  only 
he  would  have  changed  his  religion. 

Anne  was  very  popular  with  the  nation, 
but  this,  jN-rhaps,  was  rather  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  faults  retained  a  strong  hold 
on  the  sympathies  of  Englishmen,  than  to 
any  special  merits  of  her  own.  She  was  a 
woman  of  somewhat  narrow  intellect,  vio. 
lent  prejudices,  and  weak  judgment.  Her 
strongest  political  passions  were  devoted 
attachment  to  the  Established  Church,  and 
dislike  to  the  Whigs,  whom  she  regarded  as 
the  enemies  of  legitimacy  and  of  royalty 
itself;  but,  except  when  her  prejudices  and 
her  obstinacy  were  roused,  she  had  little 
strength  of  will,  and  was  easily  led  by  her 
female  favourites.  While  she  was  under  the 
fascination  of  the  Duchess  of  Mai -Iborough, 
she  lent  herself  readily  to  the  great  schemes 
of  the  duke ;  when,"  subsequently,  the  in- 
fluence of  Abigail  Hill  was  completely  estab- 
lished over  her,  she  allowed  herself  with  no 
less  willingness  to  countenance  the  projects 
of  Harley.  Of  taste  and  wit  she  had  little, 
and  she  showed  scarcely  any  conception  of 
the  great  intellectual  movement  which  has 
rendered  her  reign  an  illustrious  period  in 
English  literary  history.     She  had,  however. 
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some  compensating  qualities.  Her  private 
life  was  cxempLiry  and  excellent :  she  was  u 
good  wife  and  a  devoted  mother.  Her  long 
and  much-tried  friendship  with  her  haughty 
favourite  was,  at  any  rate,  a  testimony  of  the 
goodness  of  her  hmrt  and  the  strength  of  her 
atfci-tions.  "  .Scarce  any  person,"  says  I,ord 
Stanhope,  "  ever  endured  more  for  a  friend, 
or  from  a  friend."  As  applied  to  her  private 
character,  at  least,  the  familiar  appellation  of 
-  rood  "  Queen  Anne  is,  perhaps,  not  unde- 
served. 

Boyer,  Anna!*,  and  Burnet,  Hid.  of  hi*  On-n 
Timet,  both  valuable,  but  both  to  be  used  with 
care,  as  twing  the  works  of  violent  Whig  pur- 
tiaaua ;  M  art  >  hereon,  Stuart  Paj*r«;  Coxe, 
Mrmmrt  of  Marlborough;  Mm.  Thomson,  Me- 
inoira  of  the  bucket*  of  Marlborough,  and  of  the 
Court  of  {farm  Anne,  ltSS& ;  Prieate  Corretyotf 
<f<-wc*  ol  thf  Duch*M  of  Marlborough,  1838  ;  Cob- 
b»?tt.  Parliamentary  Hi*.;  W.  Wilson,  Life  of 
Ifefoe,  1830;  Lambert y,  Memoir**;  Tindal's  Ra- 
l«t»'#  if  itt .  of  Una,  ;  Swift's  works  (esp.  Journal  fa 
Stella,  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  the  hart  Minis- 
try, and  Thought*  on  the  State  of  the  Nation),  and 
The  Mmtoru  of  the  Lait  Four  Year*  of  (Jueen  Anne, 
generally  ascribed  to  him,  are  the  ablest  ex* 
pre»sion  of  the  Tory  view ;  *ee  also  Torcy, 
Tie  moire* ;  and  Bolinghroke,  C*orrMpond<*ne#, 
There  are  good  modern  histories  of  England 
-  during  Oaeeo  Anne's  reign,  by  Lord  Stanhope 
(l*Cui,  Mr.  Wyon  <1«76).  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Burton 
(18H0)  ;  and  a  sketch  in  Mr.  Lecky's  Hist,  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  For  Anne's  personal  his- 
tory, tee  Miss  Strickland's  Lire*  of  the  Q 
England.  [L,  C.  S.] 

Anne  Boleyn,  Qi  ken,  second  wife  of 
Henry    VIII.   (A.  1507.  d.  1536),  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who  married 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.   She  was  in  her  youth  taken 
by  her  father  to  the  French  court,  but  re- 
turned in  1522.    She  is  described  as  a  little 
lively  brunette,  with  long  black  hair  and 
beautiful  eyes.    She  was  the  object  of  much 
flirtation  in  the  Kngliah  court,  and  Henry 
VIII..  beginning  from  idle   gallantry,  ad- 
vanced to  an  uncontrollable  passion  for  her. 
Honours    and  emoluments  were  showered 
upon  her  father.     At  last,  in  1527,  Henry 
Mil.  resolved  to  divorce  Catherine  that  he 
might  many  Anne,  whom  he  lodged  mngnin- 
cently  in  hi*  pa  Lice.    The  momentous  pro- 
i  n-ding*  to  obtain  a  divorce  were  entrusted  to 
the  charge  of  Wolsey,  and  when,  in  1529,  his 
failure  was  manifest,  his  fall  rapidly  followed. 
Henry  VIII.  still  pursued  his  efforts  to  obtain 
a  divorce,  and  meanwhile  went  about  the 
country  in  company  with  Anno  Boleyn.  This 
cre*t«-d  much  indignation  amongst  the  people, 
and  the  mode  of  life  of  the  King  and  Anne 
Boleyn  was  generally  regarded  as  dishonour- 
•Ue.    The  vacillation  of  Tope  Clement  VII. 
had  Listed  too  Li;. for  his  firmness  to  be  sue- 
f  i**ful  ;  when,  at  the  end  of  1532,  he  issued  a 
brief,  bidding  Henry  to  take  back  Catherine, 
and  forbidding  him  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn, 
Henry  VIII.  had  gone  too  fur  to  retrace  hi* 
«t»p*.    On  Jan.  25,  1533.  he  Mas  privately 
married,  and  the  new  Archbishop  (Cninmer) 
pronounced  his  divorce  from  Catherine.  The 


marriage  with  Anne  was  then  avowed,  and 
confirmed  by  the  archbishop,  and  the  new 
queen  was  crowned  in  June.  On  Sept.  7  she 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Elizabeth.  But  Anne 
Boleyn  had  but  a  brief  enjoyment  of  the  posi- 
tion for  which  she  had  waited  so  long.  On 
January  7th,  153G,  Catharine  of  Aragon  died, 
and  Anne  Boleyn  could  not  conceal  her  delight. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  brought  into  the  world 
a  dead  child,  to  the  king's  great  disapjtoint- 
ment,  as  he  wished  for  a  male  heir.  He  looked 
on  Anne's  conduct  with  suspicion.  The  light- 
heartedness  and  brilliancy  which  had  once 
attracted  him  now  seemed  to  bo  culpable 
frivolity.  On  May-day  the  king  abruptly 
left  some  games  at  which  he  was  present 
with  the  queen,  and  on  the  next  day  Anne 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  charge 
of  treason  and  adultery.  Her  brother,  Lord 
Rochford,  Sir  Henry  Norris,  Suieaton  a 
musician,  and  Brereton  and  Weston,  gentle- 
men of  the  l>edchamber,  were  apprehended  as 
her  accomplices.  Smeaton  and  Norris  made 
some  confessions  of  guilt,  but  it  is  hurd  to 
estimate  how  far  they  were  true.  That  Anne 
was  frivolous,  and  had  behaved  with  some 
indecorum,  may  be  admitted;  but  opinions 
must  continue  to  differ  as  to  t  ho  degree  of  her 
guilt.  She  was  arraigned  before  a  commission 
of  twenty -seven  peers,  presided  over  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  Tho  evidence  of  the  con- 
fessions was  regarded  as  sufficient  for  her  con- 
demnation. Cninmer  was  induced  to  declare 
her  marriage  null  and  void,  and  on  May  IP, 
1536,  Anne  Boleyn  was  beheaded. 

Calendar  of  State  Paper*  of  Henru  VIII.,  with 
Mr.  Brewer's  In  trod,  to  vol  It,  ;  Froude,  Hi*t. 
of  Eng. ;  Strickland,  Live*  of  the  Queen*  of 
England,  vol.  iv. ;  Lingard,  Hi»t.  of  Eno.,  vol.  v. 

[M.  C.J 

Anne,  Daiohter  of  EmvAim  IV.  (A.  1475, 
d.  loll),  was  married  in  1495  to  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  son  of  the  Hurl  of  Surrey,  by  whom 
the  had  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Anne,  Dait.htf.k  of  Richard,  Dtnti  of 
Vohk  {d.  1475  ,  was  married  first  to  Henry 
Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter  (q.v.),  from  whom 
she  was  divorced,  and  secondly  to  Sir  Thomas 
St.  Leger. 

Anne  Neville,  Qvmt  (A.  1454,  d.  I486), 

wife  of  Richard  III., was  the  younger  daughter 
of  Richard  Neville,  the  great  Earl  of  War- 
wick. In  1470  she  was  betrothed  {though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  she  was  actually  married) 
to  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  VI. 
After  his  death  at  Tewkesbury,  in  1471,  she 
was  sought  in  marriage  by  Kit  hard,  then 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  Clarence,  who  had 
married  her  sister  Isabel,  strongly  opposed  the 
match,  and  disguised  her  as  a  cookmaid  ;  but 
she  was  discovered  by  Richard,  married  to 
him  in  14  73,  and  bore  him  a  sun  in  14  74.  In 
1482  she  was  crowned  queen  with  Hit  bird. 
In  1484  her  voung  son  died,  "an  unhappy 
death,"  according  to  the  Continuator  of  the 
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Cropland  Chronicle  ;  and  the  queen  did  not 
long  survive  him,  dying  on  March  16,  I486. 

Cont.  Croyland  Own.  ;  the  CfcrpiucJ*.  of  Kous, 
Hall.aud  HoUiwhed  ,  Stricklaud.  y  uciu  of  K»a» 
"373-  IM.C.j 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  Qveex  (b.  1366.  </. 
1394),  wife  of  Richard  II.,  the  daughter  of  the 
Kmperor  Charles  IV.,  was  married  to  Richard 
in  1382.    Her  sweet  and  gentle  disposition 
earned  for  her  the  title  of  14  Good  Queen 
Anne.'*  and  her  influence  seems  to  have  had 
some  effect  in  mitigating  the  violence  and 
disorder  of  her  husband's  reign.    It  is  said 
thit  the  cruel  reprisals  t:iken  on  the  Kentish 
revolters  were  discontinued  at    her  inter- 
im asion :  and  that  the  quarrel  between  the 
king  and  the  citizens  of  London,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  riot  of  1392,  was  healed  by 
her  mediation.    In  one  instance  only  does  her 
influence  apjiear  to  have  Wen  bad.  *  She  took 
an  active  part  in  attempting  to  bring  alnjut 
the  divorce  of  the  king's  favourite,  De  Vere, 
Karl  of  Oxford,  from  his  wife,  who  was  con- 
nected   with    several   of    the   great  noble 
families,  in  order  that  he  might  many  ono 
of  her  German    ladies,  ■*  the  landgravine," 
as   Froissart  calls  her.     Anne  of  Bohemia 
was  said  to  !>••  well  versed  in  the  Bible,  and 
to  have   read  it  in  a    Bohemian  or  Ger- 
man version :  and  she  and   her  attendants, 
English  and   Bohemian,  are   said   to  have 
looked  with  considerable  favour  on  Wiclif. 
The  proscriptions  of  the  "  merciless "  Par- 
liament  of    1386    were    specially  directed 
against   the  queen's   attendants,  and  King 
Richard  afterwards  declared,  at  the  trial  of 
the  Karl  of  Arundel  (see  State  Trtals,  vol.  j.) 
that  the  queen  was  three  hours  on  her  knees 
before  the  earl,  pleading  with  tears  forth*-  life 
of  John  Calverley,  one  of  her  esquires.  Theie 
is  little  doubt  that  the  connection  Ix'twcen 
England   and    Bohemia,  brought  about  by 
Anne's  marriage,  must  have  done  much  to 
make  the  writing!  of  Wiclif  better  known  on 
the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Uermany. 

WaUitiifhaw,  llirt.  Amjlic  ,  ii.  ffiL        15:$,  Ac.  ; 
8tricklum'J,  "/  England,  i.  591.  ^  j  j  ^  ' 

Anne  of  Borgnndy  (d.  1432)  was  th*- 
daughter  of  John  Sans  IVur  and  sister  of 
Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  She 
was  married  in  1423  to  John,  Duke  of  Bed- 
forJ  (q.r.). 

Anne  of  Cleves,  Q i  *  kn  a.  1 5 1 3,  d.  1 557) , 

fourth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  daughter 
of  John,  third  Duke  of  Cleves,  by  Marie, 
daughter  of  William,  Duke  of  Julich,  Berg, 
und  Kaveusberg.  Anxious  to  secure  for  Eng- 
laud  the  goo  Iwill  of  the  Schmalcaldic  League, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  after  the  death  of  Jane 
Seymour,  proposed  to  Henry  an  alliance  with 
the  German  Protestant  princes  by  means  of  a 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  ;  and  the  kin-, 
who  was  greatly  pleased  with  a  portrait 
he  received  of  his  intended  bride,  willinglv 
lent    himself    to    Cromwell's  proposition. 


Landing  at  Deal  Dei.  27,  1-539,  At 
ceeded  to  Rochester,  where  Henry  t 
her.  Her  person,  however,  tailed  all 
to  come  up  to  the  exjuttatiouh 
formed  from  her  portruit.  He  i 
council  to  consider  if  there  wag  at 
bility  of  getting  out  of  the  mam 
gugement  to  her  without  involving 
in  u  quarrel  with  her  family.  A  sort 
contract  between  Anne  and  Francis 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was,  however, 
respectable  objection  to  the  marri; 
could  he  raised ;  and  this,  when  nam* 
Duke  of  Clevcs's  ambassadors,  was  co 
disposed  of  bv  un  offer  on  their  pari 
duce  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  i 
Henry  was  therefore  obliged  to  si 
the  distasteful  marriage,  which  was  c 
at  Greenwich  on  January  6,  1540. 
time  Henry  was  able  to  treat  his  qu 
a  fair  show  of  respect ;  but  after  the  e 
of  Cromwell,  the  original  proposei 
marriage,  he  sought  no  longer  to  coi 
feeling  of  aversion  for  her.  The  : 
was  finally  annulled,  and  the 
to  that  effect  duly  ratitied  by  Pa: 
on  three  grounds,"  viz.  (1  that  "she  1 
previously  contracted  to  the  Duke  of  1 
'.  (2)  tliat  he,  Henry,  had  uot  inwardly 
consent ;  (3)  that  the  marriage  hat!  n- 
|  consummated.  As  some  consolation 
for  this  loss  of  position,  it  was  arrat 
I  she  should  Ik-  treated  as  an  adopted  si 
that  she  should  enjoy  the  honoursof \\ 
next  to  the  queen  and  the  king's  < 
The*.«  terms,  and  the  further  prom 
annual  settlement  of  i'3,000.  procure 
willing  assent  to  the  propos*-d  divm 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  in 
where  she  died  at  her  palace  of  Chel 
16,  1557.  Bv  Queen  Marv's  order*  1 
ral  was  solemnised  in  Westminste 
with  regal  splendour. 

Strypc,  Mtmoriah;  Froutle,  Hut.  o 

Anne  of  Denmark,  Qrssx  (< 

1619,  wife  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
England,  was  the  second  dauirhterof  1 
II.,  Kin?  of  Denmark,  and  was  ni 
James  in  r>S0.  She  seems  to  hav< 
one  time  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  at 
nation  as  Queen  of  England  she  r 
receive  the  s  icrament  according  t"  tl 
tin-  English  Church.  P>nt  she  took  1 
in  politic*,  and  the  Roman  Catho 
quickly  found  it  was  useless  to  hop. 
thing  from  her.  With  the  exr. 
some  occasional  interference  in  t 
of  a  favourite,  she  scents  to  have  < 
herself  with  entertaining  the  king 
courtiers  with  hills  and  masques, 
never  on  very  good  terms  with  her 
and  look  great  delight  in  making  hi 
and  exposing  him  to  ridicule.  She  i» 
to  have  been  on  rather  intimate  t- 
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with  the  Karl  of  Murray,  who  was  assassinated 
lit  is  suggested  with  the  kind's  connivance) 
bv  the  Karl  of  liuntlev,  and  with  Alexander 
kuthven,  brother  of  the  Karl  of  Oowrie,  who 
met  with  a  similar  fate.  The  plcasantcst  fact 
;h  it  is  recorded  atiout  her  is  her  intercession  for 
>ir  Walter  Raleigh's  life.  Her  character  has 
b«cn  very  differently  represented,  but  perhaps 
Hume's  estimate-,  that  she  was  "  a  woman 
eminent  neither  for  her  vices  nor  her  virtues," 
is  on  the  whole  the  fairest  one. 

Stnckl  ind,  Ou##nj  of  Eng.  ;  Jesse,  M«m.  of 
On  SlwarU;  Aikiu,  Court  of  J 

Annesley  Case,  The  (1743;,  arose  out 
wf  a  disputed  claim  to  the  honours  and  estates 
of  the  Anglesey  p««rajre.  Soon  after  the 
kafrumption  of  the  title  by  Richard,  sixth  carl, 
•lames  Annesley,  who  professed  to  be  the  son 
of  Lord  Altham,  elder  brother  of  the  earl, 
laid  chiim  to  the  title  and  estates.  The 
rLumant,  who  was  popularly  known  as  "  the 
unfortunate  voung  nobleman,"  stuted  that  he 
had  l«een  kidnapped  in  infancy  by  his  uncle's 
order*,  and  sent  to  the  American  colonies. 
On  November  11,  1743,  he  commenced  an 
actum  against  his  uncle  in  the  Irish  Court  of 
Exchequer.  The  result  of  the  trial  (which 
was  said  to  liave  been  the  longest  known  up  to 
that  time)  was  that  he  gained  a  verdict,  but 
made  no  further  effort  to  obtuin  his  title.  ( >n 
the  death  of  Richard,  sixth  earl,  in  1 791,  the 
naht  of  his  son  Arthur  to  succeed  him  was 
imputed.  The  Irish  House  of  Lords  confirmed 
fu»  title.  The  Knglish  House  of  Lords,  how- 
ever, held  that  the  earldom  of  Anglesey  had 
-xpired  with  the  father  of  this  nobleman, 
who,  however,  continued  to  sit  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  us  Viscount  Valentia,  ami  was 
«ib*equently  created  Karl  of  Mountmorris. 

State  Trial;  xrii.  1130,  Ac. ;  Uentl$man'»  Mo^a. 
nn*.  roL  sin. 

Annesley's  Case  (1711*)  produced  an 
important  constitutional  dispute  between  the 
English  and  the  Irish  Houses  of  L>rds.  A 
suit  for  the  possession  of  certain  lands  in 
Kildare.  between  Hester  Sherlock  and  Maurice 
Annesley.  had  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter  by  the  Irish  Court  of  Kxchcquer.  On 
»I'l»nl.  the  Irish  House  of  Ix>rds  reversed  the 
division.  "  This  might  have  been  considered 
fm.il,  but  Annesley  appealed  to  the  Knglish 
House  of  I^ords.  who  afhrmcd  the  judgment 
of  the  Tourt  of  Exchequer,  and  ordered 
Annesley  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  estate. 
The  court  made  an  order  accordingly,  but 
th.  Sheriff  of  Kildare  refused  to  execute  it. 
He  was  then  ujMjn  fined  £1,200,  and  brought 
hi*  case  before  the-  Irish  House  of  Lords, 
l^iat  body  resolved,  after  taking  the  opinion** 
<  i  the  judgt-s.  that  the  final  right  of  appeal 
fp-ni  the  Irish  courts  lay  with  them,  and 
'•Tdered  the  Rarons  of  the  Exchequer  into 
"i*tody  f«r  acting  on  the  decision  of  the 
hnjflish  House.  The  latter,  however,  caused 
»  1'dl  to  lie  brought  in  (which  passed  by  a 
n*»;'ority  of  63).  asserting  the  inferior  {tosition 


of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  and  depriving 
it  of  all  appellate  jurisdiction  whatsoever. 
This  Act  was  a  mere  stretch  of  power,  for  the 
Irish  Lords  had  frequently  entertained  both 
writs  of  error  and  uppeals  in  equity. 

PadUmt  nfii.  y  Wit.,  vll.  6V2  ,  Hulluiu.  Com/t. 
v.,  clwp.  aviii. ;  Leek?,  Hiri.  of  Enj.,  ii. 

41». 

Annuities  are  certain  sums  of  money 
paid  yearly,  and  are  charged  upon  the  jM-rsoii 
or  personal  estate  of  the  individual  from  whom 
they  are  due.  If  an  annuity  is  charged 
upon  real  estate  it  is  called  a  rent  charge. 
Before  the  reign  of  Anne  the  annuities 
which  had  been  gmnted  by  the  crown  as 
a  reward  for  services  performed,  or  for  other 
reasons,  had  been  charged  upon  the  heredi- 
tary revenues,  and  it  had  Wen  held  that  the 
kinjj  had  ]K>wer,  in  law.  to  bind  his  successors. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Aniie  an  Act  was 
passed  to  restrain  the  alienation  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  hereditary  revenues  for  a  iongcr 
period  than  the  life  of  the  reigning  sovereign; 
so  that  it  became  the  practice  to  re-pant 
annuities  and  pensions  at  the  beginning 
of  a  fresh  reipi.  Un  the  establishment  of  a 
civil  list  under  George  III.,  government 
annuities  were  charged  on  it  instead  of  on 
the  hereditary  revenues ;  and  the  indiscrimi- 
nate panting  of  pensions  by  the  crown  was 
checked  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1782,  the  Irish 
annuities  being  regulated  in  1793,  and  the 
Scotch  in  1810.  In  1837  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  grant  pensions  was  restricted  to 
£1.200  a  year,  and  to  such  persons  as  have 
just  claims  on  the  royal  beneficence/'  The 
system  of  granting  annuities  as  a  political 
bril>c,  which  had  been  much  in  favour 
under  the  Stuarts,  was  done  away  with  in 
170.),  when  holders  of  government  annuities 
were  declared  incupablc  of  sitting  in  l'arlia- 
ment,  though  the  Act  was  occasionally  evaded 
by  the  granting  of  secret  jH-nsions.  The  sys- 
tem of  raising  government  loans  by  means  of 
annuities  began  in  1092,  when  the  "  Million 
Act"  empowered  the  raising  of  that  sum  for 
the  expenses  of  the  French  war  by  means  of 
a  tontine  annuity,  and  several  similar  statutes 
were  passed  during  the  war  of  Queen  Anne's 
rii^n.  During  the  Austrian  Succession  and 
Seven  Years*  Wars,  government  annuities  were 
frequently  granted  by  wav  of  bonus  or  pre- 
mium to  the  subscribers  of  government  loans. 
In  1773  a  measure  was  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  under  the  auspices  of 
Ilurke,  to  enable  the  working  classes  to 
invent  their  savings  in  the  purchase 
of  deferred  annuities,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  the  I/)rds.  In  1779  the  government 
was  authorised  to  raise  £7.000,000  by  an- 
nuity. "The  government  of  tliat  period,'' 
says  Mr.  Walford,  was  driven  to  peat 
extremities  for  raising  money:  nearly  every 
session  one  or  two  Annuity  Arts  were  passed, 
generally  accompanied  by  a  lottery."  Acts 
were  |»assed  on  the  subject  in  1808,  1817,  and 
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l&>3  :  the  last  named,  besides  consolidating 
and  amending  the  law  on  government  annui- 
ties, inaugurated  the  system  of  granting 
annuities  for  small  amounts  through  the 
medium  of  Savings  Banks. 

Mar,  Const.  UM. ;  Walfoni's  /*«*ra.uc  lyclo- 
jwrdw  contains  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
article,  embracing  both  public  aud  private  an- 
uuitiev  Statutes  4  W.  ft  M  .  c.  :J;  19  Geo.  III., 
c.  18;  48  Oeo  III.,  c  142  ;  Hi  and  17  Vict.,  c.  45. 

[S.  J.  L.j 

Anselm,  ~-  (i.  1033,  d.  1109),  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  born  ut  or  near  Aosta.  His 
father,  a  vassal  of  Maurieuno,  was  a  man  of 
some  wealth  and  position,  but  of  unthrifty 
habits  and  violent  temper.  When  only  fifteen 
Anselm  ardently  desired  to  enter  the  monastic 
life,  but  his  father  refused  his  consent.  A 
severe  illness  did  not  soften  the  old  man,  and 
when  his  mother's  death  removed  the  last 
barrier  to  the  fathers  tyranny,  Anselm  crossed 
the  Alps  with  a  single  attendant  to  seek  a 
career  and  escape  his  father's  oppression.  He 
spent  three  years  in  Burgundy,  and  was  theuce 
attracted  to  Xormaudy.  After  a  sojourn  at 
Avranches,  where  I^anfranc  had  once  taught, 
Anselm  removed  to  Bee.  now  flourishing 
under  Lanfranc  as  prior.  After  a  seven?  course 
of  study  and  discipline  he  took  the  vows,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven.  Three  years  later  he  was 
elected  prior  on  Lanfranc  removing  to  Caen. 
His  administration  made  Bee  inferior  only  to 
Cluny  in  general  repute  and  superior  to  it  in 
learning.  Not  only  did  Bee  turn  out  irreut 
scholars,  but  Anselm  infused  a  high  intellectual 
tone  into  the  whole  monastery.  He  now  pub- 
lished his  famous  J'rosiopioH  and  Monolwiion, 
and  in  107S,  when  Uerlwin  died,  was  made 
abbot.  This  office  led  to  se  veral  visits  to  Eng- 
land,  to  look  after  the  estates  Bee  bad  obtained 
from  the  Conqueror.  These  visits  made  him 
widely  known  among  all  classes  of  Englishmen. 
He  renewed  his  connection  with  Lanfranc. now 
archbishop,  became  acquainted  with  Kadincr 
of  Canterbury,  his  future  biographer,  and 
established  cordial  relations  with  Karl  Hugh 
of  Chester.  He  had  a  good  word  to  say  for 
English  saints  like  Alphege  when  Lanfninc 
denied  their  claims  to  martyrdom.  Lanfranc 
died  in  1089,  and  everyone  recognised  in 
Anselm  the  one  man  who  could,  as  at  Bee, 
continue  Lanfranc" s  work  and  keep  William 
II.  in  check.  But  William  kept  the  See  vacant 
four  years,  to  secure,  with  the  rich  teinjxmili- 
ties,  freedom  from  unpb  usunt  advice.  In  1(I9'2 
Anselm  again  visited  England,  very  unwil- 
lingly, lest  he  should  be  accused  of  ambition, 
but  overcome  at  last  by  the  importunity  for 
spiritual  consolation  of  Earl  Hugh,  now 
very  ill.  Anselm  was  still  in  England  when 
a  sudden  illness  stirred  Kufus  s  sluggish  con- 
science, and  he  resolved  to  atone  for  his  past 
crimes  by  making  the  A  hind  of  Bee  arch- 
bishop. Anselm  was  almost  dragged  before 
the  siek  king's  bed,  and  after  a  show  of  resis- 
tance, ludicrous  if  not  sincere,  was  positively 


j  forced  to  accept  the  office.    But  if  archbishop 
he  would  maintain  all  the  rights  of  his  church. 
Only  on  William's  promise  to  resign  the  tem- 
poralities, to  listen  to  Anselm's  advice  in  things 
spiritual,  and  to  acknowledge  Urban  II.  instead 
of  the  imperial  anti-rope  Clement,  did  he 
submit  to  consecration  (Doe.  4, 1093,.  William 
soon  recovered,  relapsed  into  his  old  ways, 
and  quarrelled  with  Anselm.    Anselm's  pre- 
sent of  500  marks  was  scornfully  rejected  as 
inadequate.    His  desire  for  the  convocation 
of  a  council  to  check  the  tide  of  profligacy 
and  profanity  was  equally  unheeded.    At  last 
William's  refusal  to  acknowledge  Urban,  or 
to  allow  Anselm  to  go  to  Home  to  receive  the 
pallium  from  that  Pope,  led  to  a  definite  rup- 
ture. The  Great  Council  of  Bockingham  failed 
to  make  Anselm  give  way  to  William;  but 
the  king  ended  the  dispute  himself  by  secretly 
acknowledging  Urban,  and  getting  from  him 
Anselm's  pallium.     The  fresh  difficulty  of 
Anselm's  refusal  to  accept  it  from  lay  hands 
was  got  over  by  his  taking  it  himself  from  the 
high  altar  of  his  cathedral.    But  within  a 
year  William  brought  him  before  the  Curia 
Kegis  on  a  charge  of  inadequately  fulfilling 
his  feudal  obligations   in   the  Welsh  war. 
Anselm  now  appealed  to  the  Pope,  wrung 
from  Hufus  a  licence  to  travel,  ami  left  Eng- 
land in  October,  1097.  William  at  once  seized 
on  the  estates  of  his  see.    At  Rome,  Anselm 
soon  found  that  Urban,  though  very  friendly, 
was  too  wary  to  quarrel  with  the  English 
king.    While  in  Italy  he  took  part  in  two 
councils.    At  Bari  he  defended  the  double 
Procession    against    the    Creeks.    At  the 
Ijiteran  he  shared  in  excommunicating  all 
concerned  with  the  sin  of  lav  investiture, 
f  Tired  of  fruitless  waiting  Anselm  left  Italy 
t  in  the  early  summer  of  1099,  and  lived  chiefly 
\  at  Lyons,  till  William's  death  and  Henry's 
need  of  friends  recalled  him  from  exile.  But 
though  Henry  had  urged  Anselm's  immediate 
return,  he  required  him  before  long  to  renew 
his  homage,  and  be  again  '"invested"  with 
his  archbishopric.    Thus  the  investiture  con- 
I  test  at  last  crossed  over  into  England,  but 
j  was  conducted  in  a  spirit  different  from  that 
|  displayed  by  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV. 
,  Anselm  absolutely  refund  to  yielfl  ;  Henry 
insisted  on  prerogative  and  precedent  ;  but 
kimr  and  prelate  always  treated  each  other 
with  the  utmost  courtesy.    An  agreement  to 
I  refer  the  matter  to  the  Pope  led  only  to  Pas- 
chal II. 's  strong  support  of  Anselm:  and  as 
Henry  would  not  give  way,  the  primate  went 
into  exile  a  second  time,  in  1103.     In  llOn 
Anselm  felt  compiled  to  threaten  oxconv 
niunieation,  but  his  ultimatum  led  to  an  inter- 
view and  reconciliation  with  Henry,  when 
the  famous  compromise  was  devised  which 
half  a  generation  later  was  accepted  at  Worm? 
by   Pojn'  and  Emperor.     In  1100  Ansolti 
returned.   He  gave  canonical  consecration  tt 
the  bishops  irregularly  appointed  dnrinir  th» 
j  rupture,  and  efficiently  aided  Henry  uguin* 
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the  feudalists.  He  found  time  to  compose  | 
<t  treatise  on  the  Agreement  of  Grace  and 
iYedestination  with  Free  Will.  He  died  i 
April  21,  1109,  aged  seventy -six,  and  was 
huned  next  to  Laufrunc  at  Canterbury.  Not  I 
till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  did 
he  receive  formal  canonisation  from  the 
worst  pf  popes,  Alexander  VI.  ;  but  long 
before  this  Dante  had  placed  him  in  paradise 
among  the  greatest  saints  of  Christendom. 
Anstlm's  personal  character  was  lofty  and 
pure.  Hut  the  saint  in  private  life  wus  also 
a  churchman  and  a  politician  of  high  rank, 
the  successful  governor  of  a  great  abbey  and 
greater  see,  and  the  author  of  the  investiture 
compromise.  He  represented  the  highest 
ideals  of  media  \  i  1  Christendom.  His  contest 
with  William  and  Henry  was  to  him  a 
struggle  for  principle  and  divine  law  against 
mere  force  and  worldliness.  That  it  involved 
the  subordination  of  budding  nationality  to 
dying  cosmopolitanism,  the  subjection  of  the 
state  to  a  spiritual  tyranuy  as  ruthless  as  that 
of  William,  could  not  be  scon  by  Anselm 

As  the  precursor  of  at  least  one  side  of 
scholastic  philosophy.  Anselm  has  an  equal 
claim  to  fame.  Although  his  unsystematic  trea- 
tises became  unduly  neglected  when  brought 
into  competition  with  the  vaat  and  methodical 
tractates  of  the  biter  schoolmen,  he,  more 
than  anyone  else,  pive  that  impulse  to  justify 
Sripture  and  the  Church  by  reason  and 
dialectic,  which  was  the  dominant  idea  of  the 
most  characteristic  school  of  media*  val  philo- 
wiphy.  In  the  Mono/opto*,  he  tried  to 
"  elicit  from  the  necessity  of  reason,  without 
the  aid  of  Scripture,  the  idea  of  tiod  and  the 
mil  foundation  of  it,"  by  recourse  to  the 
Platonic  theory  of  *'  ideas,"  as  expressed  by 
St.  Augustine.  In  the  Protlogton  he  pur- 
Mies  the  same  line  still  further,  and  anti- 
cipate Descartes'  famous  principle  "  that  the 
»dea  of  (iod  in  the  human  mind  necessarily 
involves  the  reality  of  that  idrn."  His  Cur 
/*«*  Homo  attempts  to  establish  a  logical 
and  rational  theory  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
ha*  profoundly  influenced  all  subsequent 
•peculation  on  that  subject.  His  crude 
realism  passed  away  with  the  advent  of  more 
systematic  thinking,  but  the  impulse  he  gave 
p.  maincd  permanent. 

The  b«st  editions  of  Anaelm'a  work*  are  those 
of  Dom  Oerberou  I  Pan*.  lt>75i  and  Mimx? 
<  Pat rob>ji<r  Cur»u*  I  'amytUtum).  Cur  Deut  Homo 
fcata  been  translated  into  EnffUah  (Oxford.  1J45H), 
and  the  Monolnyii**  and  PrWojioa  into  French, 
with  comment*,  in  Bonchittea  Rational' nn« 
Chretien  (Pari*.  1*42)  Some  of  the  Afafiladoaj 
hare  been  done  into  English  by  Dr.  Puaey. 

F«dmer*  Vita  Anstlmi  and  Hutoria  SoreUn 
(printed  in  Mnme.  Pair**.,  r.  19)  are  our  gmt 
Kiting  for  the  jH-monal  awl  poUtical  career  of 
AuMfUu.  After  l«ffl  hi*  hurtory  u  the  hUtory  of 
th*>  time,  and  mach  therefore  can  be  got  from 
tba  ireneraj  authorities  for  the  period.  They 
arr  folly  and  elaborately  worked  up  in  Mr. 
Frrenun'a  WiUwm  Rm/mj.  Dean  Chur.li* 
Sa.nl  Ai+tlm  io  the  bent  general  amount  «f  him 
ua  English,  better  tbaa  that  in  Dean  Hook  a 


Live*  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canttrburw,  Church's 
preface  enumerate*  the  chief  modem  worka  on 
Auitelin.  Professor  Hasse's  .*irim.lm  con  Canter- 
bury ia  full  aud  careful.  Profeeaor  Franck'a 
work  ia  shorter  and  more  meagre.  M.  Charlea 
de  Ke'umaut'a  Saint  Anselm*  de  Cantot  In ry  in  of 
great  importance.  There  are  other  account*  by 
Mohler,  Saisaet,  and  Montaleinbert.  Au  elabo- 
rate, though  not  altogether  sntiafactory,  L>fr  haa 
been  pubiiahed  (18t0)  by  Mr.  M.  Bule. 

[T.  F.  TO 

Anson,    Ueohoe,   1st   Bakon   (A.  1097, 
d.  1762),  in  1716  became  second  lieutenant 
of  H.M.8.   Humpnhire,  and  during  the  two 
following     years     sailed     under  Admiral 
Byng    in    the    Mediterranean.      In  1724 
he    attained    the    rank    of    post  -  captain. 
He   visited   South    Carolina,   and  founded 
the  town  of  Anson  (1733).    In  1740  he  was 
despatched  with  six  vessels  to  sail  round  Cape 
Horn  and  rifle  the  shores  of  Peru.    Beset  by 
terrible  storms,  he  appointed  the  isbind  of 
Juan  Fernandez  as  a  rendezvous  for  his  ships. 
Next  scurvy  broke  out.   The  vessels  at  length 
arrived  at  the  island,  except  the  Waytr,  which 
was  wrecked.     The  Spanish    fleet  sent  to 
i  attack  them  was  driven  back  into  the  Itio  de 
[  la  Plata.    Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  catch  the 
Spanish  treasure  ship,  Anson  sailed  westward 
from  America  with  the  Centurion,  his  sole 
remaining  ship,  and  arrived  at  Spithead  in 
June,  1744,  alter  an  absence  of  three  years 
and  nine  months,  during  whic  h  he  had  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe.     He  was  at  once 
appointed    Kear-Admiral   of  the  Blue  and 
(  ummissioner  of  the  Admiralty.     In  1746 
he   was  made   Vice-Admiral.     In  the  fol- 
lowing year   he   commanded   the  Channel 
squadron,  Hnd  defeated  De  la  Jonquiere  off 
(  ape  Finistcrre.     For  this  exploit  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.    In  1749  he  becamo 
Vice  -  Admiral   of   Oreat    Britain,    and  in 
1761  First  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty. 
Hi   commanded  at   the   descent  on  Cher- 
bourg in  17»K.    Anson's  talents  were  of  a 
rather  mediocre  order,  aud  scarcely  bore  a 
proportion   to  the  honours  and  success  he 
attained.     He  was  dull  and  somewhat  un- 
ready in  business,  so  that  it  was  said  of  him 
after  his  famous  expedition  that  he  had  been 
round  the  world  but  never  in  it.    He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  gnat  courage,  coolness, 
and  determination. 

WaldegTave,  Memoir* ;  Anton,  Voyage,  com- 
piled from  hia  papers  aoou  after  bis  return  iu 
1741.  aud  frequently  reprinted  ;  D.  L.  Purvia, 
Eny'uh  Cimimuoricje/or*,  1*74. 

Anstruther,  Sik  Bohekt  (A.  1708,  d. 

1 S09),  was  quartennaster-Kenentl  to  Sir  Ralph 
Abereromby  s  army  in  Kirypt,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1800,  In  1  sos  ho  went  to  Portugal 
with  the  reinforcement!  for  Sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley's  division,  and  was  present  at  the  Iwttle 
I  of  Vimiera,  in  command  of  a  brigade.  In 
the  subsequent  catnpaiirn  of  this  year  he  com- 
manded the  rear-guard  of  Sir  John  Moore's 
army  during  the  retreat.  He  died  of  exhaus- 
tion and  fatigue,  brought  on  by  his  exertion' 
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during  the  campaign,  the  day  after  the  army 
arrived  at  <  'orunna,  and  was  buried  at  that 
city  hy  the  side  of  his  commander. 
Napier,  Peninsular  War. 

Anti  -  Corn  -  Law  League.  [Corn 

Lawk.] 

Antigua,  the  most  im}x>rtant  of  the 
Leeward A stands,  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  Mi»3.  In  1G32  an  English  settlement  was 
founded  in  the  island  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner, 
a  further  influx  of  colonists  from  Britain 
taking  place  in  1GG3,  in  which  year  a  grant  of 
the  island  was  made  to  Lord  Willoughby.  In 
16GG  it  was  ravaged  by  a  French  expedition  , 
from  Martinique,  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda, 
in  the  nine  year,  was  formally  ceded'  to  Britain. 
In  1710  an  insurrection  caused  by  the  mis-  I 
conduct  of  the  governor,  Colonel  Park,  took 
place,  and  the  governor  was  slain ;  in  1737  a 
proj>os<  «l  rebellion  of  the  negroes  was  crushed 
before  it  came  to  anything.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  1834  was  effected 
without  any  of  the  disturbances  which  took 
place  in  Jamaica.  In  1871  Antigua  became 
part  of  the  Federation  of  the  leeward  Islands, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  governor- in-chief ; 
even  before  that  date  it  was  a  representative 
colony,  its  affairs  Wing  administered  by  a 
governor,  a  legislative  council  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  an  elective  legislative  assem- 
bly of  fourteen  members. 

B.  Ed  want*,  if  inf.  of  HW  Indiet  ;  R.  M.  Mar- 
tin, Ht»t.  of  the  Dnt»h  Colonic,  vol.  ii. 

Anti-Jacobin,  Thf,  was  a  magazine 
established  in  Nov.,  1797,  and  brought  out 
weekly  until  the  following  July,  under  the 
editorship  of  William  Clifford.  The  object 
of  the  paper  was  mainly  political,  being  in- 
tended to  satirise  the  Jacobin  principles  of 
the  Fox  section  of  the  Whigs.  The  most 
distinguished  of  its  contributors  were  John 
Hookham  Frere  and  George  Canning,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  author  of  the  cele- 
bitted  story  of  the  "  Needy  Knife  Grinder." 
Though  its  object  was  political,  it  contained 
much  parody  of  the  literature  of  the  day, 
especially  of  Southey  and  Darwin,  both  of 
whom  afforded  fertile  subjects  for  Canning's 
wit.  The  Anti- Jacobin  as  nt  first  projected 
had  but  a  short  life.  The  first  number  was 
published  Nov.  •_>(>,  1797,  and  the  last  on  July 
9  in  the  following  year.  It  was,  however, 
continued  on  a  new  pian,  with  less  of  a  jiolitical 
and  more  of  a  literary  character,  until  1818. 
Some  of  the  papers  that  appeared  in  it  have 
frequently  been  reprinted. 

Anti-Slavery  Association.  [Sua  vert, 
Ahoution  or  ] 

Antrim,  Alexander  Macponxell,  3rd 
Kami,  ok  (A.  1615,  d.  1699),  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  an  active  supjsirtcr  in  Ireland 
of  James  II.  after  the  Revolution.  He  was 
sent  with  1,200  men  to  occupy  Londonderry, 
but  the  inhabitants  shut  the  gates  in  his  1 


face,  and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retm:  to 
Coleraine.  At  the  battle,  of  the  BflfM  his 
cavalry  fled,  without  striking  a  blow,  before 
the  enemy.  Ix>rd  Antrim  was  attainted  of 
high  treason,  but  was  subsequently  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of' Limemk. 
and  his  honours  and  estates  were  restored  to 
him. 

Antrim,  Randal  M  a  chun  mil, M  .u;m  i  > 

ok  (rf.  1682),  was  employed  in  10 1 1  to  gUD  over 

the  Irish  army,  and  he  greatly  ingratiated 

himself  with  the  Catholics.  Though  a  Catholic 

and  a  Cavalier,  he  was  eager  to  fight  the  Vlsti  r 

rebel*,  and  offered  his  aid  to  Monroe,  who, 

however,  treacherously  seized  him,  and  kept 

him  a  prisoner  for  eight  months,  when  lie 

escaped,  joined  Owen  O'Neil,  and  became  one 

of  the  Kilkenny  Council,  pretending  that  he 

would  bring   10,000  men  over  to  England. 

The  1,500  men  under  Kolkitto  who  joined 

M<  tntrOM  in  1 64  4  were  sent  by  him.  Clarendon 

says  of  him  that  he  was  a  narrow-minded  and 

vain  man,  and  aspired  to  supplant  Ormonde  :is 

a  commander,  though  wholly  unfit  for  the  post. 

Clarendon,  Ht«l.  of  the  RtMUon  j  FlOttde, 
En.;,  tn  Irrland. 

Antwerp,  The  Svrrendbh  or  (170G 

was  an  important  advautage  for  the  allie 

in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Tb 

town  was  the  key  to  the  Scheldt  fortresses 

and  in  fact  commanded  the  whole  of  Brabar 

and  West  Flanders.    "It  might  otherwn 

be  described,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  "  as  repr 

senting  in  enlargement  the  relation  of  its  »v 

citadel  to  the  minor  fortified  works  attach 

to  its  walls,  since  It  was  the  centre  of  convei 

ence  to  a  group  of  fortified  towns  bound  t< 

by  an  apparatus  of  dykes  and  canals."  M:i 

borough  was  so  convinced  of  its  importa 

that  he  termed  his  plans  against  it  *• 

great  design."    The  fortress  had  proviot 

been  occupied  by  Boufflers,  who  had  dvi 

Opdam  from  it.   After  the  battle  of  Rnmil 

Cadogan  was   sent  to   summon    the  U 

Marlborough  awaited  the  news  with  anx 

as  a  siege  woidd  cause  great  delay.  The 

habitants  were,  however,  to  a  man  in  fa 

of  their  new  king,  and  the  French  were  t1 

fore  compelled  to  give  up  the  town.  Fo 

remainder  of  the  war  it   remained  ii 

hands  of  the  allies. 

Coxe.   Marlborough ;  Burton,    Reign  of 
Anne;  Wyon.  Reign  of  Anne. 

Antwerp,  Expedition-  against  ( 
[Walchehen  Expedition.] 

Appa  Sahib  was  tho  nephew  of  li 
Bhonslah  [MAHRATTAsJ,on  whose  doatb 
he  became  regent  of  Nagpore,  in  ronw 
of  the  idiotcy  of  the  heir,  l'asswajee. 
opposed  by  a  powerful  faction  in  the  cc 
zenana,  he  turned  to  the  Knglish,  am 
sidiary  treaty  was  concluded   May  2 
which  provided  that  a  force  of  G.OOO  i 
and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  together  ' 
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due  proportion  of  artillery,  should  be  subsi- 
dised by  the  Nagpore  state  at  an  expense  of 
«even  lac*  and  a  half  per  annum  ;  and  that  the 
rajah  should  engage  in  no  foreign  negotiation 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  British  govern- 
ment.  On  Feb.  1,  1817,  Passwajee  wan  at  run- 
irled  bv  order  of  Appa  Sahib,  who  immediately 
mounted  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Madajee' 
Bh<>n*lah.     Anxious  to  be  freed  from  de- 
pendence,  he  entered   into    the  Mahratta 
confederacy  against  the  English,  while  pro- 
filing the  most  inviolahle  attachment  to  the 
latter.    On  hearing  of  the  attack  made  on 
Mr.  Elphinstone  by  Bajee  liao  on  Nov.  5, 
he  inveighed  against  such  perfidy  in  very 
ntrong  term?,  though  at  the  same  time  he  was 
preparing  his  resources   for   a  treacherous 
atUuk    on    the    Kngliah   residency.  This 
actually  took   place    soon   after,   and  was 
folio  wed  by  the  gallant  defence  of  the  Tula- 
buldee   hills  by   the    British   against  the 
fort**  of  the  rajah,  which  terminated  in  his 
comphte  defeat.     On  Dtc.  1")  the  Resident 
w»«  nlde  to  require  the  rajah  to  surrender 
at  discretion,  on  the  understanding  that  his 
throne  would  he  restored  to  him.    He  was 
restored  to  his  dignities  Jan.  8,  1818;  but 
Again  proving  treacherous,  was  once  more 
dethroned,  and  died  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty 
of  Runjeot  Singh. 

M.ll,  HUt.  of  India  (Wilson's  «!.),  rttL,  ch. 


[Treason.] 
[Papacy.] 


Appeals  to 
Appellants,  or  Lords  Appellant, 

was  the  name  given  to  the  nobles  who 
in  1 387  "appealed"  of  treason  Richard  ll.'s 
minister*.  De  Vcre,  Neville,  De  la  Pole, 
Tn-«iliati,  and  Brembcr.  When  it  was  known 
that  the  king,  with  the  aid  of  his  supporters 
in  various  jwrts  of  the  country  and  the  citizens 
of  London,  was  attempting  to  resume  the  full 
exercise  of  his  authority,  of  which  he  had 
Iimii  deprived  by  the  commission  forced  on 
him  the  previous  year,  the  Duke  of  Oloucester, 
»ith  a  large  body  of  troops,  marched  to 
I»ndon,  and  compelled  him  (Nov.  17)  to 
r*tfive  a  petition  of  complaint  against  the 
royal  councilors.  On  this  proceeding  he 
immediately  fled.  The  Appellants  exhibited 
the  bill  of  impeachment  in  the  Parliament 
which  met  in  Feb..  1388.  and,  in  spite  of  the 
protects  of  the  judges,  it  was  carried.  Three 
'.f  the  ministers  had  already  escaped  from 
the  kingdom :  but  Tresilian  and  Breml>cr 
w»re  irre«tod  and  put  to  death.  The  Appel- 
lant* were  five  in  number  — the  Duke  of 
•  ilfiur*  ster,  and  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Notting- 
ham. Warwick,  and  Arundel.  [Richard  II. ; 
titox  ctwter,  Thomas,  Dcke  ok.] 

Appellate  Jurisdiction  is  " the  ju- 

risdiction  exercised  by  a  court  of  justice  at 
the  jc  stance  of  a  person  complaining  of  the 


decision  of  another  court  called,  in  reference 
to  the  court  of  appeal,  the  court  below. v  Be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest  no  suit  could  ho 
carried  to  a  higher  trihunal  until  it  had  been 
first  heard  in  the  Hundred  Court;  thence 
an  appeal  lay  to  the  Shire  Moot,  and  thence 
to  the  Witenagemot,  which  was  the  final  court 
of  appeal.  Under  the  Norman  kings,  appeals 
were  decided  in  the  Curia  Regis ;  while  the  ap- 
peal from  the  ordinary  law  courts  under  Henry 
II.  lay  to  the  sovereign  as  the  source  of 
justice,  and  to  the  Concilium  Ordinarium.  By 
degrees,  however,  petitions  for  redress  were 
addressed  to  the  Chancellor  rather  than  the 
king;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  constituted  as  a  Court 
of  Equity,  but  not  of  appeal.  The  Concilium 
Ordinarium  (and  not  the  Commune  Concilium) 
was  for  long  the  only  court  of  appeal  ;  by 
degrees  its  appellate  jurisdiction  passed  to 
the  House  of  I/ords,  whose  power  to  hear 
common  law  appeals  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. In  1GG1,  however,  in  the  famous 
case  of  Shirley  v.  Fagg,  the  Commons  denied 
that  the  Ix>rds  could  hear  appeals  from 
equity ;  but  this  right,  first  asserted  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  has  never  In  en  attacked 
since.  In  1358,  the  Court  of  Exchtqutr 
Chamber  was  created  as  an  intermediate 
court  of  appeal  between  the  Common  I-iw 
Courts  and  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  powers 
of  this  court  wtre  extended  in  158").  and 
reconstituted  in  1831.  I'nder  Henry  VIII., 
tippeals  from  the  ecclesiastical  couits  to 
Rome  were  forbidden  under  the  penalty  of 
pnemnnire,  and  appeals  from  tho  arch- 
bishops' courts  were  declared  to  lie  to  the 
king  in  Chancery,  who  was  to  ap]>oint  Lord* 
Delegate*  of  Appeal*  to  hear  appeals  from  the 
Admiralty,  ecclesiastical,  and  baronial  courts. 
In  1832  this  appellate  jurisdiction  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  By  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature Act  (36  k  37  Vict.,  c.  GO)  of  1873,  the 
appellate  functions  of  this  committee,  and  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  High  Court  of  Appeal  constitute! 
bv  that  Act,  with  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
ail  courts  of  common  law  and  equity,  and 
from  the  Palatine  Courts  of  Durham  and  Lan- 
caster. Tho  final  appeal  was  still  left  to 
the  House  of  Ix>rds.  [Chancery  ;  Excheqvbb 
Chassis;  I^ord*.  Hocsb  ok.] 

Reeve* ,  Hi*t.  of  Eng.  Lav ;  Stephen.  Om- 
mndarim;  H.  Broom,  Con*t.  Ui*l.        s  p  j 

Apprentices  are  persons  tound  by  in- 
dentures to  serve  a  master  for  a  certain 
period,  receiving  in  return  for  their  services 
maintenance  and  instruction  in  their  master's 
craft.  The  system  of  apprenticeship  in 
England  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  probably 
was  instituted  as  early  as  the  trade  gilds 
themselves.  In  mediiovnl  times  the  principle 
of  combination  amongst  members  of  one 
trade  was   universally   recognised,  and  in 
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order  to  practise  any  craft  it  whb  nocessnry  to 
become  free  of  the  company  or  gild  of  that 
craft.  This  freedom  was  obtained  by  serving 
an  apprenticeship  of  M  many  years :  and  as 
the  number  of  apprentices  which  each  master 
was  allowed  to  take  was  usually  limited,  a 
material  check  was  placed  upon  the  numbers 
of  those  who  were  privileged  to  exercise  each 
trade.  Although  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship existed  in  England  from  about  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  occasionally  referred 
to  in  Acts  of  Parliament  (e.g.,  12  Rich.  II., 
c.  3),  it  was  not  until  1 463  that  the  famous 
Statute  of  Apprentices  was  passed.  By  this 
Act  no  person  was  allowed  to  exercise  a 
trade  unless  ho  had  previously  served  a 
seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  it,  though 
the  restriction  did  not,  of  course,  affect 
trades  which  were  established  in  England 
after  the  passing  of  the  statute.  This  Act 
was  found  vory  burdensome,  and  although  it 
was  judicially  interpreted  to  apply  only  to 
towns,  it  was  repealed  in  1814  ou  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  Borne  reservations  were,  however, 
made  "  in  favour  of  the  customs  and  by-laws 
of  the  city  of  London  and  of  other  cities, 
and  of  corporations  and  companies  lawfully 
constituted."  In  1G01  it  was  enacted  that 
the  overseers  of  a  parish  might  bind  pauper 
children  as  apprentices  until  their  twonty- 
fourth  year,  but  in  1728  the  age  was  reduced 
to  twenty-one.  In  1845  an  Act  was  passed 
which  regulated  the  binding  of  boys  appren- 
ticed on  board  vessels,  such  boys  to  be  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen.  The  terms 
of  apprenticeship  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
were  much  less  than  in  England,  varying 
from  five  to  three  years,  and  in  Scotland, 
says  Adam  Smith,  "  the  corporation  laws  are 
less  oppressive  than  in  any  part  of  Europe." 
Apprenticeship,  though  not  now  necessary, 
except  in  a  few  cases  (as  that  of  solicitors 
and  the  like),  is  frequently  entered  into  by 
contract,  the  master  being  in  all  cases  bound 
to  provide  necessary  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging.  The  apprentices  of  tho  Elizabethan 
and  Stuart  periods  were  usually  the  sons  of 
yeomen  or  tradesmen,  and,  being  forbidden 
to  wear  the  genteel  rapier,  carried  a  stout 
bat  or  club.  Hence  the  cry  when  an  uproar 
commenced  of  M  'Prentices  I  clubs !  "  Emm 
the  time  of  the  Tudors  the  apprentices  of 
London  were  the  special  "champion*  <>f  mer- 
cantile jealousy  arrayed  against  aristocratic 
arrogance ;  and  are  to  bo  found  in  almost 
every  London  riot,  until  they  were  finally  the 
conquerors  at  Marston  Moor 'and  Xaseby." 

Murjilieroou,  Amnalt  of  Commrrcr.  lit  4+t.  fi07. 

[L.  C,  S.] 

Appropriation  of  Supplies.  The 

successive  maxims,  the  enforcement  of  which 
finally  secured  to  the  Commons  the  com- 
plete control  of  taxation,  were:  (1)  that  the 
Parliament  alone  could  grant  supplies,  and 


the  Commons  alone  originate  such  grants ; 

(2)  that  their  petitions  for  rednw  must  be 
answered  before  supplies  should  be  innnted ; 

(3)  that  the  right  to  grant  includes  the  right 
to  decide  the  appropriation  of  the  grant  for 
definite  purposes,  and  to  demand  the  audit  of 
its  expenditure.    The  Parliament  of  the  six- 
teenth century  saw  the  two  former  of  these 
claims  constantly  evaded  by  the  arbitrary  or 
underhand  action  of  the  crown.  They  begnn 
also  to  see  that  the  way  to  counteraitthis.andto 
counteract  at  the  same  time  the  extravagance 
or  dishonesty  of  the  minister  of  the  crown,  was 
by  putting  in  force  the  third  chum.  This  had 
lieen  suggested  in  the  early  struggles  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  as  in  1237,  when  the 
crown  offered  to  allow  a  committee  o!  the 
(ireat  Council  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of 
the  grant  then  asked  for.   The  plan  comes 
forward  again  in  1262  and  in  1266;  its  im- 
portance, however,  was  not  yet  realised.  No 
doubt  under  Edward  I.  it  was  felt  to  be 
enough  that  Parliament  alone  should  make 
grants,  while  under  Edward  III.,  Parliament 
advanced  to  tho  principle  of  redress  before 
supply ;  yet  the  principle  of  appropriation  was, 
even  in  these  reigns,  plainly  exhibited  in  the 
custom  of  explaining  to  the  eountry  in  the 
writ  of  summons  to  Parliament  what  the 
specific  purpose  was  of  the  grant  about  to  b* 
demanded,  whether  for  a  Erench,  a  Welsh,  oi 
a  Scotch  war,  or  for  defence  of  the  seas,  a 
for  protection   against   invasion.  Indeed 
under  Edward  III.  the  grant  was  commonl 
stated  to  be  made  for  this  particular  purpose 
while  in  1377  the  grant  for  defence  of  tl 
was  is  put  by  the  Commons  into  the  hum 
of  the  London  citizens,  Walworth  and  Phi 
pot,  to  expend;  and  in  1390  is  clearly  d: 
played  the  distinction  between  the  ordina 
and  the  war  expenditure,  ten  shillings  a 
thirty  shillings  respectively  being  allotted 
each,  out  of  the  forty  shillings  tax  on  ev< 
sack  of  wool.    The  principle  thus  cstsbUal 
was  fully  accepted  in  the  Lancastrian  rei^i 
Tonnage  and  poundage,  for  instance,  bee. 
tho  recognised  appropriation  for  defence 
the  seas,  as  the  household  expenses  weir  t 
I>oHod  to  be  provided  out  of  the  crown  lai 
and  Forteseue  wished  the  principle  C&l 
further,  so  that  tho  crown  lands  shoub 
redeemed,  and  inalienably  sot  apart  for 
extraordinary  exjM'nses  as  embassies,  ju  ir 
protection  against  invasion,  &c.     It  "wj< 
fact,  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  crowr 
directed  attention  to  the  distinction  <> 
various  heads  of  expenditure,  and  the  m 
a  strict  system  of  appropriation  :    unci  i 
natural,  therefore,  that  when  the  crov 
Yorkist  and  Tudor  hands,   became  w 
as  well  as  despotic,  these  distinctions,  :» 
appropriations  among  them,   should  ^ 
sight  of.    Parliament  met   hut  rarely 
nage  and  poundage  were    granted  f 
king's  life:  benevolences  filled   up  th« 
coffers,  already  enriched  by  forfeiture 
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not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IT.  is  the  con- 
trol resumed  by  the  old  moans— the  first  case 
being  in  1 6»>o '  when  a  grant  was  made  for 
purj>oses  of  the  war  alone.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion, ministers  brought  in  annual  estimates 
of  the  sums  required  under  different  heads; 
■nd  Fox's  resolution  in  1781  would  have 
effected  this  still  more  completely,  by  making 
it  illegal  to  issue  any  moneys  not  appropriated 
by  Parliament.  This  has  now  become  a  con- 
•titutional  rule,  and  in  the  annual  estimates 
the  sums  asked  of  Parliament  arc  specifically 

ropriated  to  their  several  purposes,  and 
Budget  voted  item  by  item.  The  prin- 
ciple has  been  completed  by  the  reforms 
originated  by  Burke,  which  have  reduced  the 
Civil  IJst  to  an  amount  fixed  to  meet  the  actual 
personal  and  royal  expenses  of  the  sovereign, 
and  relieved  him  of  many  payments  for 
national  obiects,  so  that  Parliament  no  longer 
has  schedules  of  crown  debts  to  pay  off  at 
interval*,  and  its  strict  rights  of  appropriation 
now  extend  over  crown  expenses  as  over  all 
other  heads  of  public  expenditure. 

Sir  JoLu  Forteacuv,  On  the  Monarchy  of  Eng- 
land ;  Gneist,  D*»  Stlf-gortrnmrnt ;  Gneist,  Yrr- 
tsolinngtrtckt  ;  P.  V.  Smith.  The  Englith  1  n  .( it  ,.- 
turn*  ;  ami  the  Constitutional  Histories  of 
Btubba,  Htdlam,  nnd  Mar.  ^.\.  L.  8.] 

Aquablanca,  Petek  op  (d.  1268),  was 
one  of  the  numerous  foreign  ecclesiastics  who 
thronged  to  England  in  Henry  IIl.'s  reign. 
In  1240  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  foreign  ad- 
vi*-rs  of  the  king.  He  was  driven  from  his 
sec  by  the  hnrons  in  1262,  and  his  goods 
wen  aequestrated. 

Aquitaine,  The  Dcchy  of,  in  the  south  of 
France,  which  comprised  Guienne.  Perigucnx, 
Iamoges,  Auvergne,  Suintonge,  La  Marche, 
Poitou  and  Gascony,  besides  smaller  terri- 
tories, was  first  brought  into  connection  with 
England  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  II. 
with  Eleanor,  heiress  of  the  last  Duke  of 
Aquitaine.  John  lost  Poitou,  but  the  rest  of 
the  province  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Enplish  kinp.  By  the  Treaty  of  Abbeville,  in 
12W.  Aquitaine  became  a  fief,  held  by  the 
King  of  England  as  a  vassal  of  the  French 
rrown.  For  a  short  while  in  Edward  I.'s 
i*-iim,  Aquitaine  was  occupied  by  the  French ; 
»nd  one  of  the  chief  causes  of*  the  war  with 
France  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  the 
attempt  of  Philip  VI.  to  regain  possession  of 
the  dmhy.  In  1360  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny 
w  more  secured  Aquitaine  to  the  English 
king,  with  the  addition  of  Poitou,  but  not 
m<~ lading  Auvergne.  But  the  renewal  of 
the  war  brought  defeats  and  losses  on  the 
English,  with  the  result  that  in  1374  nothing 
remained  to  them  of  Aquitaine  but  some 
■null  pieces  of  territory  round  Bayonne  and 
bordeaux.  Henry  V.  won  back  the  province, 
onlv  fur  his  son  to  lose  everything :  and  the 
final  result  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  was 
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the  incorporation  of  Aquitaine  into  the 
French  kingdom. 

Freeman,  HufoWoul  Geography. 

Arabella  Stuart,  Lady  (A.  1575,  d.  16 15), 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
brother  of  Lord  Darnley.  Thus  she  was  first 
cousin  to  James  I.  and  great-granddaughter  of 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  During 
her  early  life,  Queen  Elizabeth  ofton  epoko 
of  Arabella  as  her  )>ossible  successor,  in  case 
James  did  not  conduct  himself  according  to 
her  satisfaction;  and  though  on  Elizabeth's 
death  James  I.  succeeded  to  the  English 
crown  without  opposition,  there  were  some 
who  maintained  that  Arabella,  having  been 
bora  in  England,  had  a  better  title  to  the 
crown  than  James,  who  was  an  alien.  [Stvakt, 
Family  of.]  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
Main  Plot  would  seem  to  have  been  to 
depose  James  and  place  Arabella  on  tho 
throne,  though  it  is  very  improbablo  that 
Arabella  herself  knew  anything  of  the  designs 
of  tho  conspirators.  She  continued  to  live  at 
'court  till  1610,  when,  contrary  to  the  king's 
wishes,  she  privately  married  Sir  William 
Seymour,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
and  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  branch  of  the 
royal  family.  This  union  of  two  possible 
claimants  to  tho  throne  was  regarded  by 
James  with  great  apprehension;  Seymour 
was  at  onco  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Arabella 
confined  at  Lambeth,  to  l»e  shortly  after 
conveyed  to  Durham.  While  on  her  way 
thither  she  managed  to  escape,  and  took  ship 
for  France,  her  husband  having  pot  out  of 
the  Tower  and  fled  to  Ostend.  But  before 
Arabella  could  reach  Calais,  the  vessel  was 
captured,^nd  she  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Her  reason  gave  way,  and  after  four  years' 
imprisonment  she  died.  Her  character  was 
remarkably  amiable,  and  she  never  appears 
to  have  engaged  personally  in  the  intrigues 
carried  on  in  her  name. 

Jesse,  Mtmoir*  of  th*  Stuart*  ;  8.  R.  Gardiner, 
His.  of  Eng.,  ie03—M1. 

Aracan  is  a  division  of  British  Burmab, 
lying  along  the  eastern  coast  of  tho  Bay  of 
Bengal,  extending  from  Chittagong  to  Capo 
Negrais.  Tho  district  at  one  tin...  belonged 
to  the  Moguls,  and  was  subsequently  partly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  In  1733  it 
was  conquered  by  tho  Burmese,  by  whom  it 
was  ceded  to  the  English,  as  a  result  of  the 
first  Burmese  War  in  1826. 

Aragon.    [Si-ain,  Relations  with.] 

Aragon,  Catheuixe  of.  [Cathkhinb.] 

Arbuthnot,  JoHx,M.D.(A.lGG7,rf.l735), 

author,  wit,  and  physician,  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman,  after  taking 
a  medical  degreo  at  Aberdeen  University, 
came  to  London  in  search  of  a  fortune. 
He  scquired  some  literary  reputation  by  a 
criticism   of   Dr.  Woodward's   Account  of 
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the  Deluge,  and  Tablet  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and 
Jctcith  Measure*,  Weights,  and  Coins,  a  work 
of  considerable  research.  About  1704  acci- 
dent threw  him  in  tho  way  of  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  Queen  Anne's  husband,  and 
he  became  tho  queen's  physician,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  foremost  political 
writers  of  the  Tory  party.  In  1712  he 
wrote  a  political  allegory,  The  History  of 
John  Bull,  which  Macaulay  calls  the  most 
humorous  political  satire  in  our  language.  Its 
object  was  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  and  he  represents 
John  Bull,  the  Englishman,  Nick  Frog,  tho 
Frenchman,  and  Louis  Baboon  (Bourbon),  tho 
Spaniard,  as  tradesmen  squabbling  over  a 
lawsuit,  Marlborough  being  the  Attorney 
Hocus,  who  tries  to  prolong  the  contest.  On 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  Arbuthnot 
joined  Swift,  Pope,  and  other  Tory  men  of 
letters,  in  founding  the  Scriblerus  Club,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  chastise  literary  quacks. 
The  first  book  of  their  uncompleted  work, 
The  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  was  un- 
doubtedly by  his  pen,  and  it  is  a  very  fino* 
piece  of  light  satire.  Arbuthnot  wrote  besides 
many  works  on  medical  subjects,  which  had 
great  reputation  in  their  day. 

Arbuthnot,  Wscellantoits  Works,  1770;  Scott, 
Lift  of  S\c\fl . 

Archbishops.  The  territorial  extent  of 
an  archbishop's  authority  is  called  a  province, 
from  the  name  of  an  administrative  division 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Archbishops  do  not 
form  an  order  apart  from  bishops.  An  arch- 
bishop in  England  has  a  bishop's  authority 
within  his  own  diocese,  and  is  also  chief  of 
the  clergy,  and  has  power  to  correct  the 
faults  of  bishops  throughout  his  province. 
When,  in  597,  at  tho  bidding  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  Augustine  was  on  his  way  to  England, 
he  received  opiscojxal  consecration  at  Aries. 
The  design  of  Gregory  was  that  there  should 
be  two  metropolitan  sees  in  England— at 
London  and  York — following  tho  twofold 
division  of  the  Roman  province.  Augustine, 
however,  dwelt  at  Canterbury,  which  thus 
became  the  seat  of  the  southern  metropolitan. 
Kni*land  was  not  wholly  converted  from  Kent. 
Different  missions  succeeded  at  various  dates  in 
the  kingdoms  into  which  the  land  was  divided, 
and  in  consequence  a  danger  arose  from  lack 
of  unity  in  the  Church.  From  thi9  she  was 
saved  by  Archbishop  Theodoro  (668—690). 
His  plan  was  that  there  should  be  only 
one  archbishopric,  and  he  gathered  all  the 
bishops  together  in  one  synod.  After  his 
death  his  scheme  perished.  Pope  Gregory's 
plan  was  revived  as  more  in  accordance  with 
national  feeling,  and  in  735  the  see  of  York 
was  made  an  archbishopric.  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia,  similarly  attempted  to  give  expression 
to  the  brief  period  of  Mercian  supremacy 
by  Setting  up  a  third  archbishopric  at  Lich- 
field, which  lasted  from  787  till  803.  In 


1 143  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  the  royal  city 
of  \Vinehester,  applied  to  rope  Innocent  II. 
to  convert  his  see  into  an  archbishopric  and  rid 
him  of  the  authority  of  Canterbury,  but  did 
not  obtain  his  object.    Before  the  Conquest 
the  archbishopric  of  York  «u  below  that 
of  Canterbury  in  dignity.  In  1093  Thomas 
of  York  objected  to  the  title  of  Metropolitan 
of  Great  Britain  being  upplied  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,    'the  objection  was 
held  good.    The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  declared  to  be  Primate,  tirst  in  rank,  but 
York  was  and  is  also  a  metropolitan  see, 
though  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has 
the  title  of  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of 
all  England.     In  1119  Thurutan  of  York 
defeated  an  attempt  to  make  him  profess 
obedience  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Welsh  bishops  owned  the  authority  of 
Canterbury.    An  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  in  1 1 09  to  restore  to  St  David's  the 
archiepiscopal  dignity  which  it  had  in  the 
time  of  the  British  Church.   Until  1152  the 
Irish  bishops  received  consecration  from  tht: 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  his  authority  in  Scotland  was  de- 
puted by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  until,  in 
1188,  the  Scotch  Churcn  was  made  imme- 
diately dependent  on  Rome.  The  Archbishoj 
of  Canterbury  had  a  kind  of  patriarchal  au 
thority,  and  Archbishop  Ansclm  was  grcct<- 
bv  Pope  Urban  II.  as  the  Pope  and  Patriare 
oi  a  second  world.    His  position  in  the  rta' 
was  one  of  great  importance,  and  he  has  alwa; 
stood  next  after  the  sovereign,  whom  it  is  h 
duty  to  crown.  Tho  right  of  electing  the  are 
bishops  pertains,  as  in  the  case  of  bishops, 
the  Chapters  of  their  churches.    The  diynv 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury  caused  freqii' 
interference  with  the  right  of  the  monm 
Chapter  of  Christ  Church.    A  voice  in 
election  was  claimed  bv  the  suffragan  bitdu 
but  their  claim  was  disaUowcd  by  Innc» 
III.    The  crown  interfered  oftener  and  i: 
directly  in  the  appointment  of  one  who 
its  constitutional  adviser  than  in  the  ca? 
other  elections.    The  Pope  managed  in  i 
instances  to  secure  the  election  of  his  nom 
His  influence  was  insured  (1}  because  ii 
held  necessary  that  the  archbishops  t*1 
receive  from  him  the  pall,  an  ecch-si  I 
vestment,  without  which  an  archbistn: 
not  consecrate  bishops;  (2)  and  becau 
later  times)  the  Pope  also   granted  t 
arehhishop  the  authority  of   a  legate. 
right    of   the   Archbishop    of  Cant 
to   the  legatine   commission    was  a 
by  Archbishop  Anselm,  and  finaHy 
by  Archbishop    Langton     in  1291. 
right  did  not  preclude  the  visits  of 
legates  a  latere,  but  it  was  an  infringe, 
it  to  arrant  a  permanent  legatine  com 
for  England  to  any  one  elae,  as  in  th» 
Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchest 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterb \i  ry  was  I 're/a  t 
The  Archbishop  of  York  also  had  ' 
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and  from  about  1 350  the  legatinc  commission. 
The  provincial  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops 
was  t-xercwed  in  their  Provincial  Courts.  The 
judge  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Canterbury 
was  the  Offictal  Principal.  In  the  Court  of 
Arckt*,  so  called  because  held  in  St.  Mary 
le  liow  (de  ^frcubus),  the  Lean  of  Arches 
exercised  the  archbishop's  jurisdiction  over 
certain  peculiars,  or  parishes  exempt  from  the 
ordinary  episcopal  jurisdiction.  As  the  offices 
of  Official  Principal  and  Dean  of  Arches  were 
usually  vested  in  the  same  person,  the  Court 
and  Dean  of  Arches  came  to  be  inexactly 
•puken  of  as  if  they  signified  the  court  and 
judge  of  the  archbishop's  provincial  jurisdic- 
tion. The  final  appeal  from  this  court  lay, 
after  the  broach  with  Home,  to  a  body  called 


the  High  Court  of  Dclcgr 


2.7  Henry  VIII. 


c.  19).  By  3  and  4  Win.  IV.,  c,  41,  the 
apellate  jurisdiction  of  this  court  was  con- 
ferred  on  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Priiy 
Council.  The  office  of  Official  Principal,  both 
•  :  I  ant<  rbury  and  York,  is  now,  by  w£  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  (37  and  38  Vict.,  c. 
85).  merged  in  that  of  a  judge  appointed  by 
the  archbishops,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Sovereign.  This  judge  exercises  the  provincial 
larisdiction  of  both  archbishops  as  the  Official 
Principal  of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury 
And  the  Chancery  Court  of  York.  The  arch- 
bishops summon  and  preside  over  the  pro- 
vincial synods  or  Convocations  (*].v.).  [For 
An.hbishops  of  Dublin,  St.  Andrew's,  &c,  see 
Irish  Chcrch  ;  Scotland,  Church  of.] 

Haddan  and  Stnbbs,  Council*  «nd  Ecd.  Doeu- 
mmtt  (1889-71) ;  Bede.  Hist.  BccU*.  ;  Eadmer, 
Hu4.  Sot.  and  Vita  Anselm. ;  T.  Stubba.  florae. 
Arthisyime. ;  Hook,  Lire*  of  the  Archbtihop*  of 
CitiUrbury ;    Philhmore,  Eccltt.   La*:  Brice, 


Public  Worship 

c 


W7.  —  Augustine. 
*<4  — Lauren  ttus 
619.-M«Uitae. 
5_'4.  -  J  tutu*. 
45V  —  Hooonua. 
655.—  Tritbona 
( 


r«a.-Brihtwald. 
731— Tat  win. 
Tiy—  ICotbelm. 
759.  -  Hrr^wiu 


esp.  Kejiort  of  fa*  Royal 
istical  Com  rt.,  1M83. 

[W.  H.] 

or  Canterbury. 

1062.— Stigaml. 
1070. — Laufranc. 
106S.— Anaelni. 
1114.— Ralph  d'Eacuros. 
1123.— William  de  Cor- 

brail. 
1139.  -Theobald. 
1162.— Thomas  i  Bccket). 
1174-Richard. 
I185.-Baldwin. 

Fitx- 


1207 


A  Inhere. 

/\tf«tan. 

Ethelnoth. 


1  Rich. 
1246. -Boniface  of 

Satot.  • 
1273. -Rob.  Kilwardby. 
1279.— John  Peckhain. 
1294. -Rob.  Wiuchelaey. 
1313.— Wnlter  Reynolds. 
1328.— 8imon  Meopham. 
1333.  —John  of  Stratford 
1340,  July  19.-Thoraaa 

Bradwardine. 
1349.  Deo.  20.  —  Simon 
Islip. 

13*56. — Siiuou  Lnnghaui. 
1368. -Wm.  Whittlesea. 
1375. -Simon  Su<lbury. 


1381.— Wm.  Courteuay. 
1396.-Thos.  Fit*alan. 
1398,-Roger  Walden. 
141  I. -Henry  Chichi  lev. 
1443,-Johu  Statfor.1. 
1452. -John  Kemp. 
1454. -Thoa.  Bourchier. 


1501.-I 
1503.-Wm. 
1533.— Thoa.  Craumer. 
1556.  -  ReKimUd  Pole. 
1550.-Matthew  Parker. 
157C.-EdmundGrhi.lal. 
1583.-John  Whitgift. 
1604,-Richrd.  Bancroft. 
Wll.-George  Abbot. 
16.0.— William  Laud 

Va- 


1660.— Williuin  Jitxon. 
1663,-Gilbert  Sheldon. 


1078.— Wm.  Sancroft. 
1691. -John  Tillotaon. 
1695.—  Thoa.  Teniaon. 
1716.-  William  Wake. 
1737.  -John  Potter. 
1747. -Thomas  Herring. 

1757  -  MatthewHutton. 

1758  — Thomas  Seeker. 
1768.-Fred.Cornwallis. 
1783.— John  Moore. 
1805.— Charles  Manners 

Sutton. 
1828.  -  William  Ho* ley. 
1848  -Jn.  Bird  Sumner 
1862  -Charles 

186¥.-Ar,°huSl  C  .1 

bell  Tait. 
1883.— Ed-WbiteBenaon 
1897.— Fredk.  Temple. 
1903. -Randall  Thomas 

Davi  hot. 


ARtHBism  Fs  cv  York. 
625.— Paulinua.  1388.- Thomas  Araudel. 


664.-Ceadda(Chnd). 
669.-Wilfrididep.678; 


678. — I 
705.  —  John  of  Beverley 
718-Wilfrid. 


734.-Egbert. 
767.-Ethelbei 


(or 


lbert 
Cusi.a) 
7M).-Eanbalil. 
716.-  Eantadd. 
808  IM.-Wulfay  (Wul- 

flus). 
837.—  Wigmnnd. 
854.— Wulfbere. 
900-Ethelbald. 
921.—  Bedevald. 
931.-Wulfs.tau. 
958—  Oakytel. 
972. -Oswald. 
995.  Aldulf. 
I003.-Wulfston. 
102::.  Alfric. 
1051.— Kinav. 
1061,-Ealdred. 
1070.  -  Thomas. 
1101.-  Gerard. 
1109.— Thomas. 
I119.-Thnnrtan. 
1143.— William  Fit*- 

Hcrbert. 
1147.— Henry  Mur«lac. 
1154. -Ro^er   de  Pout 

l'Eveqoe. 
1191.— Geoffrey  Planta- 

genet. 
1215.— Walter  Gray. 
1256.— Lewall  Bovill 
1258. — Geffrey  Ludham 
1266.— Walter  Giffard. 
1279.— Wm.  Wickwan. 
1286. — John  Rotuain. 
1298.— Henry  Newark 
1300.— Thoa.  Corhridtfo. 
1306.— Wm  Greenfield 
1317  — Wm.  Melton. 
1342.  — Wm.  de  la  Zoueh 
1352. -John  Thort-by. 
137*.— Alesndr.  Neville. 


1397.  -Robert  Waldby. 

1398.  — Henry  Scroi*. 
1407.— HenryBowet. 

rip. 


1464.  -  GeorR-e  Neville. 
1476  —  Laurence  Booth. 
1480.  -Tho*.  Kotbeihaui. 
1501.— Thomas  Savage. 
1508,-Chnstphr.  Bain- 

bridge. 
1514.—  Thoa  Wolacy. 
1531. -Ed.  Lea. 
1545.— KohU  Holgate. 
IM».— Nicholas  Heath. 
1561.—  Tboinaa  Young. 
1570.-  Edmund  Gtindal. 
1577.  — Edwin  Sandy  a 
1580.— .lob u  Piers. 
1505.  — Matthw.  Hutton. 
1606.—  Tubiaa  Matthew. 
1628.— Geo.  Monteigne. 
1028.— Sam.  HarsuetL 
1632  — Ricbanl  Neile. 
PHI.— John  Williams. 
1660.— Accepted  Fre- 

wtn. 

1644.— Richard  Sterne. 
1683    John  Dolben. 
1688.— Tho*.  Latnplugh. 
1691.— Jobu  Sharpe. 
1714.- William  Dnwes. 
1724— Lancelot  Black- 
burn. 

1743.  — Thomas  Herring . 
17*7. — Matthew  Hut  ton. 
1757.— John  Gilbert. 
1761. — Rbt.  Dnimmond. 
1777.— Wm.  Markbam. 
18)8.—  Edward  Veruoa. 
1SI7.  —  Tboa.  Musgrave. 
1*60.— Charles  Thomas 

Longley. 
1863.— Win,  Thomson. 
1891.— Wm  Connor 

Mutri'c 
1891.  -Wm.  Dalrymple 
Ma.  lagan. 

1908.— Cosmo  Gordon 


Lang. 

S«v  Bp.  Stubb«,  Rtyifli-um  Sac.  iim  Anglicanum, 
Oxford,  1858. 

Architecture.  In  Hnirhmd  ther»'  ure 
m:tny  remains— chiefly  "f  a  M-puhhral  cha- 
nict»"r — of  Xh>'  pti>pl«  who  dwelt  in  thf  land 
before  the  comini;  of  the  Romans.  Theaie 
pre-hi«toric  relics  may  be  roughly  elassitied 
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as  (1  monoliths.  single  stones  standing  up- 
right:  (2)  cromlechs,  or  table  stones,  con- 
sisting of  one  large  stone  supported  by  othi  ;rs, 
as  at  Kit's  Coty  House,  near  Maidstone ; 
(3'i  stone  circles,  as  at  Stonehenge,  Avebury, 
and  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  near 
Penrith;  (4)  barrows,  oblong  or  round, 
which  consist  of  mounds  of  earth  containing 
sepulchral  chambers.  These  barrows  are 
scattered  over  the  country,  but  are  generally 
found  on  moorland.  Besides  these,  there  are 
traces  of  bike  dwellings  —  houses  built  on 
wooden  j  la t forms  supported  by  piles  driven 
into  the  bottom  of  Likes,  accessible  by  planks 
from  the  mainlaud.  There  are  also  traces  of 
sculptured  ornaments  on  boulders  of  stone, 
which  are  especially  frequent  in  Northumber- 
land. There  are,  again,  earthworks  of  camps 
and  the  foundations  of  fortified  villages  to  be 
found  in  many  places  amongst  the  hills. 

When  the  Romans  came  to  Britain  they 
brought  with  them  the  art  of  building  in 
stone.  They  built  towns  and  houses,  which, 
however,  were  all  destroyed,  though  the  sites 
of  Roman  villas,  their  mosaic  pavements,  the 
hvpoeausts,  or  cellars  with  flues  to  warm  the 
house,  may  be  still  traced  in  many  places. 
But  the  greatest  memorials  of  Roman  build- 
ing are  their  military  works,  especially  the 
great  wall  extending  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Solway,  whose  course  may  still  be  traced,  with 
its  military  stations  and  remains  of  build- 
ings outside.  The  station  of  Housesteads, 
near  Hexham,  has  been  called  "the  Knglish 
Pompeii."  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
the  English  conquest  drove  the  Britons  from 
the  cities,  which  foil  into  decay.  The  English 
themselves  lived  in  villages,  in  houses  built 
of  clay,  or  wood,  or  wattles.  After  their 
conversion  to  <  'hristianity  they  began  to 
build  churches,  of  oaken  planks,  sometimes 
covered  with  lead.  Benedict  Biscop,  a 
Northumbrian  thegn,  went  over  to  Gaul  and 
brought  back  workmen,  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century,  built  a  stone  church,  or 
basilica,  for  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth. 
Wilfrid  followed,  and  built  churches  at  York 
and  Hexham,  remains  of  which  may  still  In- 
seen.  Still,  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
architecture  did  not  make  much  advance  in 
England.  Stouc  towers  were  built  with 
wooden  naves,  and  the  remains  of  what  is 
called  Saxon  architect ure  are  few.  The  tower 
of  Earl's  Barton  Church,  in  Northamptonshire, 
is  one  of  the  most  imi>ortant  examples. 

The  Norman  Conquest  gave  the  signal  for 
a  meat  age  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in 
England.  Vast  cathedrals  were  built  in  the 
massive,  round-arched  style  which  had  gra- 
dually developed  from  the  Roman  construc- 
tions, and  which  is  known  as  Romanesque 
or  Norman.  Of  this  style,  very  striking 
specimens  are  the  cathedrals  of  Norwich, 
Peterborough,  and  Ely,  and  Malmesbury 
Abbey.  The  cathedral  of  Durham  shows  an 
attempt  at  emancipation  from  the  traditions 


of  the  Norman  builders.     The  introduction 
of  the  pointed  arch,  which  was  probably  first 
employed   in   rebuilding  the   east   end  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  after  the  fire  in  1174, 
made  a  great  change  in  architectural  con- 
struction.   The  activity  in  the  way  of  church 
building  in  the  north,  as  shown  in  the  York- 
shin*  abl>eys,   still   further    developed  an 
English  style  of  architecture,  which  first  made 
itself  manifest  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  (I200't, 
and  Salisbury  (1220—1258).  This  style,  which 
is  known  as  the  Early  English,  is  remarkable 
for  its  lancet  windows,  which  are  either  single 
or  grouped  in  graceful  designs.    The  increase 
of  the  use  of  painted  glass  as  a  necessary  part 
of  church  decoration  led  to  an  adoption  of 
French  principles  and  the  introduction  of 
geometrical  tracery,  which  marked  the  archi- 
tecture of  the   reigns  of  Edward   I.  and 
Edward  II.    The  Angel  Choir  at  Lincoln, 
the  abbeys  of  Tintern  and  Gainsborough, 
and  the  chapel  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
may  be  given  as  examples  of  the  progress  of 
this  geometrical  style.     It  lasted,  however, 
but  a  short  time;    the  restlessness  which 
marked  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  desire  for  new  inventions,  and 
geometrical  tracery  gave  way  to  flowing  or 
curvilineal  tracery  of  the  style  that  is  called 
Decorated,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  Carlisle  Cathedral.    It  would  seem  that  the 
vagaries  of  the  Decorated  stylo  awakened  a 
reaction.  In  the  flowing  tracery  strength  and 
construction  were  alike  lost  sight  of,  till  the 
Perpend icular  style  was  hailed  with  delight 
as  beiug  sounder*  This  style  was  first  made 
popular  by  William  of  Wykeham,  in  his  build- 
ings at  Winchester  and  at  Oxford,  and  pre- 
vailed for  above  a  century,  during  the  four- 
teenth and  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  centuries. 
Its  characteristics  were  a  stern  regard  to  the 
needs  of  construction.     Straight  lines  ran 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  window, 
which  was  regarded  as  merely  a  frame  for 
painted  glass.     Regularity  and  proportion 
were  everywhere  insisted  upon,  and  fancy  was 
no  longer  allowed  a  place.     The  chapel  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  is  a  good  examplo 
of  the  Perpendicular  style,  but  there  aix> 
many  instances  to  be  found  in  every  locality 
of  a  style  which  was  so  long  in  use. 

The  development  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture was  the  chief  feature  of  this  period. 
England  produced  no  great  municipal  build- 
ings. The  towns  did  not  rise  to  the  same  in- 
dependent position  as  that  which  fostered  the 
development  of  municipal  architecture  on  the? 
Continent.  The  dwellings  of  the  barons  wero 
military  fortresses,  and  were  at  first  reproduc- 
tions of  the  castles  of  Normandy.  Castle-build- 
ing, however,  soon  became  an  eminently  Eng- 
lish art.  The  massive  keeps  of  the  Noimnn 
castles  were  surrounded  by  curtain  walls  con- 
necting one  tower  with  another,  and  wen  vine; 
the  whole  pile  into  a  strong  and  picturesque 
|  mass  of  buildings.     In  the  reigns  of  the 
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Edwards  these  castles  assumed  their  largest 
proportions,  and  their  remains  are  to  be  seen 
mo«t  clearly  on  the  Welsh  and  Scottish 
marches.  Some  mav  be  traced  in  ruins, 
others  have  been  altered  into  modern  dwell- 
ing, but  still  retain  many  of  their  ancient 
futures.  The  castles  of  Alnwick,  Berkeley, 
Chejwtow,  Kenilworth,  Warwick,  Rochester, 
*nd  Windsor  are  amongst  the  most  striking 
•  samples.  Another  class  of  mediaeval  build- 
imri  pet  uliar  to  England  is  found  in  tho 
collects  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the 
m hools  of  Eton  and  Winchester.  Taking  as 
their  meslel  monastic  buildings,  the  architects 
Adapted  them  to  the  conditions  of  secular  life, 
»nd  built  quadrangles  round  the  chapel  and 
cmmoD  hall.  The  great  hall  was,  moreover,  a 
feature  of  the  castle,  and  received  the  greatest 
architectural  care,|iarticularly  in  the  construe- 
ticn  of  the  roof.  The  halls  of  the  roval  palaces 
of  Westminster  (Kichard  II.)  and  Eltham 
H-  nry  IV.)  still  remain  as  examples  of  the 
constructive  ingenuity  of  their  builders. 

The  Tudor  reigns  saw  a  great  increase  in 
the  material  prosperity  of  England  and  in 
its  internal  quiet.  The  suppression  of  tho 
monasteries  removed  one  of  the  principal 
supports  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Tho 
comforts  of  domestic  life  increased.  The 
castles  and  fortified  manor-houses  of  the 
tr-ubled  times  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  either 
ulundoTied  or  were  converted  into  dwelling- 
houses  more  suitable  for  peaceful  times.  At 
fir*t  this  was  done  in  accordance  with  tho 
principles  of  Gothic  architecture.  But  the 
movement  of  the  Renaissance  towards  a  re- 
vival of  the  classical  style  had  begun  in  Italy, 
ind  spread  over  Franco.  It  was  lone:  in 
taking  possession  of  England,  but  it  affected 
it  unconsciously  in  details.  The  style  known 
a*  Jacobean  was  Gothic  in  feeling,  but  adopted 
«;th  some  timidity  classical  ornamentation. 
1:  corresponded  to  the  change  through  which 
Kngland  was  {massing  in  religion  and  literature 
Alike.  The  memorials  of  this  style  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  dwelling-houses.  Church'  s 
w*-re  not  required,  as  the  number  already  ex- 
iting more  than  ample  for  the  population. 
The  University  of  Cambridge,  which  was  at 
th.it  j>eriod  very  flourishing,  has  some  excel- 
lent examples  in  Cams  and  Clare  Colleges, 
«nd  ^  Neville's  Court  in  Trinity.  The  great 
>>-,ii*m^  that  were  now  built  served  for  some 
time  as  models  for  English  houses.  They 
i:fl<red  from  the  designs  in  vogue  on  the 
1  >ct:n>  nt,  and  showed  an  adaptation  to  the 
o»**i*  of  English  climate.  They  were  built 
roand  courtyards,  after  the  old  fashion  ;  but 
tit  entrance  was  on  the  outside,  and  the  win- 
!•«» ,  ...f  the  main  rooms  looked  outwards  to 
i      unt  re,  noi  into  the  oonrtyaid.  Knowle 

nuy  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  Gothic 
rty'l*.  of  dwelling-house.  Longleat,  Temple 
X<  *«wn,  Longford  Castle,  Hardwick.e  Hall, 
*ni  Hatfield  House  are  examples  of  various 
form*  of  classical  adaptations.    All  of  them 


are  picturesque,  graceful  in  proportions,  and 
comfortable  in  their  arrangements,  though 
their  ornamentation  shows  learning  misunder- 
stood and  improperly  applied.  The  most 
conspicuous  instance  of  this  is  the  gateway  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  where  tho 
five  orders  of  classical  architecture  are  piled 
one  upon  another,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by 
Gothic  pinnacles. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  architectural 
style  of  the  Italian  Bennissance  found  its  full 
development  in  England  under  the  influence  of 
Inigo  Jones,  an  architect  of  great  ability,  who 
studied  in  Italy  under  the  last  great  Italian 
architect  Palladio.  Un  his  return  to  England, 
Inigo  Jones  designed  a  mighty  palace  for  the 
king  at  Whitehall.  The  Banqueting  House 
was  executed  from  his  designs,  but  the  troubles 
of  Charles  I.  prevented  the  plan  from  being 
carried  out.  Jones's  scheme  was  conceived  on 
a  gigantic  scale  ;  had  it  been  executed,  tho 
Palace  of  Whitehall  would  have  been  the 
most  splendid  in  Europe.  Jones  showed  tho 
possibility  of  dignified  simplicity  in  a  Protes- 
tant church,  by  the  building  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  the  first  ecclesiastical  build- 
ing of  any  imjiortance  since  the  lie-forma- 
tion. The  Restoration  found  its  architect 
in  a  man  of  real  learning  and  cultivation, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who>c  earliest  work 
is  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford.  Tho 
Great  Fire  of  London,  in  1GG6,  gave  Wren 
an  opportunity,  such  as  few  architect!  have 
enjoyed,  of  modelling  the  architectural  asj>ect 
of  a  great  city.  He  prepared  a  plan  for  the 
rebuilding  of  London,  which  unfortunately 
was  not  carried  out.  However,  he  was  asked 
to  rebuild  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  nearly 
fifty  other  churches.  In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
Wren  built  the  largest  and  most  splendid 
church,  after  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  that  had 
been  attempted  in  the  classical  style.  Besides 
this,  he  studded  the  city  with  graceful  steeples, 
tliat  lent  dignity  to  the  proportions  of  St. 
Raid's  dome,  which  towered  above  them.  Tho 
chief  of  these  are  the  spires  of  Bow  Church; 
St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street :  St.  Michael's,  Com- 
hill;  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook;  and  St.  Dun- 
stan's-in-the-East.  In  all  his  buildings  Wren 
showed  great  constructive  ingenuity  and  a 
delight  in  solving  difficult  problems,  though 
at  times  he  has  allowed  this  to  overcome  his 
artistic  taste.  Few  cities  bear  so  clearly  the 
impress  of  one  man's  architectural  genius  as 
does  London  that  of  Wren. 

The  successors  of  Wren  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  Hawksmoor,  who 
built  the  church  of  St.  George's.  Bloomsbury, 
and  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  .  Vanbrugh,  a  Dutch- 
man by  descent,  was  happy  in  the  opportunity 
of  having  entrusted  to  him  a  monumental 
work  of  national  importance.  He  was  com- 
missioned  to  build  Blenheim  Palace  as  a  gift 
of  the  nation  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
His  plan  is  vast  and  grand.  He  certainly 
aimed  at  giving  enduring  stability  to  his 
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work.  But  though  the  general  design  was 
dignified,  there  is  a  clumsiness  and  a  want  of 
proi>ortion  in  the  adaptation  of  details  that 
leave  an  impression  of  heaviness  and  gloom. 
In  the  building  of  Castle  Howard,  Yanbrugh 
hIiows  the  same  attempt  at  grandeur,  but  with 
more  sobriety.  An  aichitect  whose  work 
ahows  more  artistic  feeling  is  James  Gibba, 
whose  most  important  buildings  are  the 
ch  urch  of  St.  Martin  s-in-the-t ields  and  the 
Uadcliffe  Library  at  Oxford. 

The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  a 
development  of  the  study  of  classical  archae- 
ology, which  immediately  reacted  on  archi- 
tecture. Especially  Stuart's  work  on  The 
Artkitfctttrt  of  Athens,  commenced  in  1702, 
affected  popular  taste.  The  architecture  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  which  had  hitherto 
been  pursued  in  England,  was  classical  in 
sentiment,  and  used  classical  details  while 
freely  adapting  then  to  its  own  purposes. 
The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  a 
learned  revival  of  pure  classical  architecture, 
freed  from  its  Italian  adaptations.  This 
absolute  spying  of  classical  antiquity  became 
a  fashion.  C  hurches  were  built  like  Grecian 
tempi's,  as,  fer  instance,  the  church  of  St. 
Pancnis,  with  its  caryatid  portion-sand  model 
of  a  small  templ«'  erected  by  way  of  a  spire  on 
a  larger  one.  No  large  building  was  erected 
except  in  the  severest  classical  style,  with 
portico,  whether  needful  or  not.  The  British 
Museum  is  one  of  the  least  successful  of  the 
buildings  of  this  school  ;  St.  George's  Hall  at 
Liverpool  is  one  of  the  most  happy.  But  this 
classical  revival  in  architecture  was  soon  met 
by  a  (iothic  revival,  which  may  l>e  said  to 
date  from  Horace  Wulpole,  but  took  a  great 
hold  on  popular  taste  alter  Beekford's  revival 
of  Font  hill  Abbev  in  the  shape  of  a  gentle- 
man's house.  hs  architect,  Wyatt,  was 
entrusted  with  the  restoration  of  "several  of 
our  cathedrals.  Houses  were  built  in  the 
form  of  (iothic  castles  or  abbeys.  The  rage  for 
strictly  classical  imitations  was  succeeded  by  a 
rape  for  exact  reproduction  of  (iothic .designs. 
The  writing*  of  Dritton,  Hickman.  Pugin, 
and  many  others  lent  the  resources  of  careful 
archaeology  to  this  revival,  which  corresponded 
»lso  with  the  T  racial  ian  movement  within  the 
F-ncli-h  Church.  In  obedience  to  the  desire 
ii  restoring  the  assumed  reverence  and  faith 
m  :ht  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
riiir  he*  throughout  England  have  been 
•  rese'ivd,"  or  brought  back,  to  what  some 
fUgmaom  arch.eologist  guest  s  to  have  been 
then  "iihnal  aspeet.  Innumerable  churches 
tacvi  Wvm  built  iit  imitation  of  Gothic  models ; 

n  «MVltr  buildings,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
*•,.«,  tttU.  more  recently  tho  Law  Courts, 
ir«.ttjd.  iat  Gothic  style,  and  have  taxed 
'      -f^T-JtuitrT  .>f  their  architects  to  find  the 
..,  ,  -  •  -• .--  .1  \  foi  modi  rn  purpose  s 

i   fetlJbtMpt  instructed  in  the  style  of  an  age 
u-.  u  rjurposes  were  unknown. 
»  *iuua.  Attempt  to  ducriminaU  Stvltt  of 


Engl i*A  Arckittctur*  ;  Pogin.  Principle  of  Pointed 
ArckitvXurt ;  Billings.  OtttudraU ;  Turner  an-1 
Parker,  Domtitic  Arekittctvrt  in  England ;  J.  Fer- 
guwon.  History  of  Architecture         [M.  C] 

Arcot,  Defence  op  (1 751 ).  The  victories 
of  the  confederation  formed  by  Dupleix 
against  the  English  were  checked  by  the 
expedition  to  Arcot  under  Clive.  Chunda 
Sahib  was  obliged  to  detach  a  large  force, 
thereby  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  British 
garrison  cooped  up  in  Trichinopoly.  The  fort 
of  Arcot  was  defended  only  by  a  low  and 
lightlv-built  parapet;  several  of  the  towers 
were  decayed,  and  the  ditch  was  partly  choked 
up.  From  the  day  of  its  occupation,  August 
30,  1751,  Clive  had  been  incessantly  employed 
in  repairing  the  defences,  but  the  place 
seemed  little  capable  of  standing  a  siege.  Of 
his  eight  officers,  one  had  been  killed,  and  two 
wounded,  in  successive  encounters  with  the 
enemy,  and  a  fourth  had  returned  to  Madras. 
The  troops  fit  for  duty  had  been  reduced  by 
casualties  and  disease  to  120  Europeans  and 
200  sepoys,  and  it  was  with  this  small  body 
that  Clive  sustained  for  seven  weeks  the  in- 
cessant assault  of  10,000  native  troops  and  150 
Euroj>eans.  On  the  last  day  of  the  siege  the 
enemy  endeavoured  to  storm  the  fort,  but, 
during  a  conflict  which  lasted  more  than 
eighteen  hours,  they  were  repulsed  on  every 
point,  and  next  morning  retired  from  the 
town. 

Arcot,  State  of.  [Carnatic] 

Ardanesbi,  Battle  of  (719),  was  a  naval 
engagement  fought  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Scots  of  Dulriada— the  Cinel  Gabran 
and  the  Cinel  Loarn.  Dunchadt,  King  of 
Kintyre,  was  chief  of  the  Cinel  Gabran,  and 
Selvach,  at  the  head  of  the  Cinel  Loarn.  the 
latter  being  defeated.  Ardancsbi,  according 
to  Mr.  Skene,  is  "  probably  tho  point  of 
Ardniinish.  on  the  island  of  Gigha." 

Chron.  Pied  nnd  Scot$  (Skene's  ed.).  exxx.  74. 

Arden.  Edward  (d.  1583),  was  implicated 
in  a  project  for  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth, 
by  the  confession  of  his  son-in-law,  the  con- 
spirator John  Somerville.  He  had  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and,  after  an 
unfair  trial,  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  Decem- 
ber, 1583.  His  guilt,  however,"  is  very  doubt- 
ful, and  he  probably  fell  a  victim  to  tho 
enmity  of  Leicester. 

Ardwnlf  (Eakdwclf),  King  of  North- 
umbria  (798—810),  was  placed  on  the  throne 
after  the  interregnum  which  followed  the 
murder  of  Ethelred.  He  found  anarchy 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  eventually 
succeeded  in  restoring  something  like  order 
by  making  a  treaty  with  Ccnwuif  of  Herein, 
whose  kingdom  had  been  the  refuge  of 
all  Northumbrian  conspirators.  His  journey 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  and  Lt?o 
the  Pope,  is  the  most  interesting  event  of  his 
reign.    He  obtained  their  mediation  between 
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himself  and  his  rebellious  nobles,  and  by  their 
assistance  was  firmly  re-established  on  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom. 

Citron.  ;   Simeon  of  Durham  ; 


_  torn,  Battle  op  (Nov.  28,  1803), 
fought  duriug  the  Mahratta  War,  be- 
tween General  Wellesley  ami  the  Rajah  of 
Btrar.  Tho  rajah,  who  had  been  long  pur- 
sued by  WelleUey,  attempted  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Havilgur,  a  strong  fortress  in  the 
Berar  territory,  and  was  caught  by  Welles- 
ley  on  the  plain  of  Argaum.  Though  late  in 
the  day,  Wellesley  resolved  to  engage,  but 
his  troops  had  no  sooner  come  within  range 
of  the  enemy's  gun.«,  than  three  battalions, 
who  had  behaved  with  distinguished  gal- 
lantry on  the  field  of  Assay o  under  a  far 
hotter  fire,  broke  their  ranks  and  fled. 
Fortunately  the  general  succeeded  in  rallying 


.,  battle  would  have  been  lost. 

They  returned  to  the  fieM,  and  after  some 
hours  of  severe  fighting,  the  Berar  troops 
w.  re  compelled  to  retreat.  The  rajah  aban- 
doned nil  his  cannon  and  ammunition ;  and 
fern-  of  his  troops  would  have  escaped,  if  there 
had  been  an  hour  of  daylight  left. 

Welle*ley.  Dtr^tche,;  Grant  Duff.  EM.  of  the 


Argyle,  Archibald  Campbell,  5th  Earl 
or  [d.  lo73),  although  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregation, attached  himself  to  the  side  of 
the  lit /gent,  Mary  of  Guise,  and  was  of  great 
Mi « ice  to  her  in  averting  a  collision  between 
the  Reformers  and  the  French  troops  in 
1559.  He  was  said  to  have  formed  u  plot 
to  carry  off  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  almost  on 
the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  Darnley ;  and 
he  acted  as  president  at  the  mock  trial  of 
B-thwell  for  Darnley's  murder,  in  1567.  On 
the  abdication  of  the  queen  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Commission  of  Regency  during 
Murray's  absence,  but  on  her  escape,  1568, 
joined  her  party,  and  commanded  her  troops 
at  the  battle,  of  Langsido.  A  year  or  two 
later,  however,  he  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Morton  and  obtained  an  indemnity. 
He  married  the  widow  of  the  Regent  Murray, 
»nd  than  became  possessed  of  some  of  the 
<n,wn  jewels,  his  enforced  restoration  of 
whkh  by  Morton  caused  him  to  head  the 
petty  then  forming  against  the  Regent. 

Argyle,  Archibald  Campbell,  8th  Earl 
and  also  Ma  Haiti  op  (A.  1598,  d.  1661), 
•ULveeded  his  father  in  1638,  and  at  once 
joined  the  Covenanters,  whose  forces  he  com- 
manded when  they  were  defeated  by  Montrose 
■t  Inverlochy  and  Kilsythe.  His  cruelties 
towards  the  Royalists  in  1640-1  earned  him 
thf*  bitt*T  hatred  of  all  his  opponents,  and  in 
1&41  a  plot  to  murder  him,  known  as  the 
Incident,  was  formed.  The  same  year  he  was 
■d  a  marquis,  and  in  1651  supported  the 
of  Charles  II.,  whom  ho  crowned  at 


Scone.  Immediately  afterwards,  however, the 
marquis  was  taken  prisoner  at  Worcester,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  entered  into  close  rela- 
tions with  Cromwell.  In  Richard  Cromwell's 
Parliament  of  1659  he  represented  Aberdeen- 
shire. As  a  consequence,  he  was  impeached 
for  high  treason  immediately  after  the  Res- 
toration. He  was  executed  at  Edinburgh, 
suffering  as  much  for  his  great  power,  which 
was  an  object  of  dread  to  Charles  II.,  as  for 
his  treason. 

8.  R.  Gardiner,  Hurf.  of  Eng. ;  Burton,  Hot/,  of 
Scotland,  ri.  205.  vii.  149,  4c. 

Argyle,  Arc  hibald  Campbell,  9th  Earl 
op  (d.  1685),  was  tho  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  restored  to  his  estates  and  earl- 
dom in  1663,  which  had  been  forfeited  by 
his  father's  treason,  and  joined  the  Royalist 
party  in  Scotland.  On  the  passing  of  tho 
Scotch  Test  Act,  in  1681,  Argyle  refused  to 
take  the  required  oath,  except  with  a  reserva- 
tion, stating  that  ho  did  not  thereby  debar 
himself  from  attempting  any  amendment  in 
Church  or  State.    For  this  ho  was  brought  to 


trial,  and  being  found  guilty  of  "  leusing- 
making,"  was  sentenced  to  death.  He,  how- 
ever, managed  to  escape  to  Holland,  where  ho 
remained  till  1685,  when  he  joined  Monmouth 
in  his  attempt  to  dethrone  James.  But  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  sympathy  between  tho 
two,  and  Argyle  was  suspected  and  distrusted 
by  the  English.  Argyle  landed  in  Scotland 
in  May,  1685,  but  found  himself  joined  by 
very  few  followers  except  his  own  clansmen. 
Divisions  were  rife  in  his  councils,  and  after 
an  abortive  march  on  Glasgow,  his  followers 
dispersed  without  striking  a  blow,  and  he 
himself  was  captured  in  tho  disguise  of  a 
carter,  taken  to  Edinburgh,  and  executed  on 
his  former  sentence  of  death. 

,  Hi*,  of 


Burton,  Ht»f.  of  Scotland ; 
England. 

Argyle,  George  Doiolas  Campbell, 
8th  Di  kk  or  (A.  1823,  d.  1900),  wa*,as  Marquis 
of  Lome,  prominent  in  the  controversy  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  relating 
to  patronage.  In  1852  he  accepted  office 
under  Lord  Aberdeen  as  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
and  retained  tho  same  oftico  under  Lord 
Palmerston.  He  was  Lord  Privy  Seal  again 
under  Lord  Palmerston  in  1859,  Postmaster- 
Genernl  in  1860,  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  from  1808 
to  1874.  He  joined  Mr.  Gladstone's  second 
administration  (1880)  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  but 
retired  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
his  colleagues  on  their  Irifh  policy. 

Argyle,  John,  Marquis,  afterwards 
Di  ke  op  (d.  1743),  as  Lord  Lome,  was 
made  commander  of  a  regiment  of  foot  bv 
William  III.  In  1092  he.  together  with  his 
kinsmen  Brondalbano  and  the  Master  of  Stair, 
planned  the  infamous  massacre  of  Olencoe. 
The  greater  part  of  the  troops  employed 
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in  that  affair  were  Campbell*.  In  1703 
he  succeeded  to  his  father's  honours  and 
estates,  and  was  sworn  of  Anne's  Privy 
Council.  In  1705  he  was  appointed  Lord 
High  Commissioner  to  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  he  zealously  advocated  the 
"Union.  For  these  services  he  was  created  a 
peer  of  England  and  Earl  of  Greenwich.  In 
170G  he  fought  under  Marlborough  at  Ramil- 
lies,  and  commanded  in  the  attack  on  Menin. 
He  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  supported 
the  efforts  of  the  Commission  for  the  Union. 
Be  fought  at  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet ; 
but  was  at  enmity  with  Marlborough,  his 
commander-in-chief.  At  this  time  he  was 
closely  connected  with  the  Tories,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  in  Catalonia  in 
1710.  The  army  was  demoralised  by  the 
defeat  at  Almanzn,  and  he  could  obtain  no 
supplies.  He  returned  to  England,  and  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces 
in  Scotland.  He  was  soon  at  variance  with 
the  ministry;  and  opposed,  in  the  Upper 
House,  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the 
Protestant  succession  was  in  danger.  As 
Queen  Anne  lay  dying,  Argyle  entered  the 
Council  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  queen  should  l>e  requesteu  to 
make  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  Ix>rd  Treasurer. 
It  was  done  :  and  it  was  owing  to  this  vigor- 
ous action  that  Belingbroke's  plans  at  once 
fell  to  the  ground.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  Argyle  was  continued  in  his 
employments,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  Mar's 
rebellion,  in  1715,  Argyle,  as  commander-in- 
chief  in  Scotland,  met  the  rebels  at  Sheriffmuir, 
where  Mar  was  defeated.  But  the  conduct  of 
Argyle  caused  it  to  Ik-  suspected  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  drive  the  Jacobites  to  extremities. 
Cadognn  was  sent  to  reinforce  him.  As  soon 
as  the  duke  marched  forward,  the  Jacobites 
retreated  before  him ;  the  Pretender  fled  to 
France,  and  the  rebellion  was  crushed. 
Argyle  was  a  follower  of  Walpole  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  long  ministry,  but  in 
1739  he  distinctly  joined  the  Opposition. 
Walpole,  wishing  to  preserve  so  powerful  a 
support,  kept  him  in  his  places,  but  at  length 
was  compelled  to  dismiss  him.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  Walpole,  Argyle  was  again  placed 
in  ofhee;  but  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
arrangemeut  of  the  ministry,  and  resigned. 
Towards  the  end  of  bis  career,  he  intrigued 
with  the  Jacobites.  It  was  only  after  Sir 
John  Hinde  Cotton,  a  noted  Jacobite,  had 
been  placed  on  the  Board  of  the  Admiralty, 
that  the  duke  condescended  to  join  Pel- 
ham's  administration.  He  was  a  brave  soldier 
and  an  able  orator;  but  his  political  career 
was  .i  seri<  a  of  in  oneistenci<  - 


Coxe,  Walyoh;  Durtoo,  Uiitory  of  Scotland. 

[L.  C.  S.] 


Argyle,  Perk  age  ok.  (The  more  usual 
modem  spelling  is  Ahovll.)  In  1445  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochow,  the  head  of  the 


Argyleshire  family  of  the  Campbells, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Campbell,  by 
James  II.  of  Scotland  His  grandson,  Colin, 
was  created  Earl  of  Argyle  in  1464.  Ho 
married  I  sal*  1  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Lord 
of  Lome,  and  added  to  his  titles  that  of  Lord 
Lome.  Archibald,  the  eighth  earl,  who  was 
subsequently  executed  for  treason  in  16G1, 
was  created  a  marquis  in  1041.  His  sua 
Archibald,  ninth  earl  (who  was  restored 
to  the  family  estates  and  the  earldom},  was 
attainted  for  treason  in  1685.  The  attainder 
was  reversed  at  the  Revolution  of  16S8,  and 
Archibald,  the  son  of  the  last-named  earl, 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of 
Argyle.  His  son  John,  second  duke,  re- 
ceived a  British  peerage  as  Duke  of  Green- 
wich in  1710.  He  left  no  male  issue,  and 
his  English  honours  ceased  ;  but  his  daughter 
Caroline  was  created  in  her  own  right 
Baroness  of  Greenwich.  His  Scotch  honours 
devolved  on  his  brother  Archibald,  third 
duke,  from  whom  they  passed  to  his  nephew 
Archibald,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  holder 
of  the  title.  John,  the  fifth  duke,  was  created 
a  peer  of  England  as  Baron  Sundridge  in 
1766. 

Arikera,  Battle  of  (May  13,  1791). 
After  the  capture  of  Bangalore,  during  Lord 
Comwallis's  campaign  in  Mysore,  the  English 
army  marched  to  Seringupatam,  and  (May 
13)  reached  Arikera,  about  nine  miles  from 
that  city.  Tippoo  was  encamped  Mwecn  them 
and  Scringapatam,  with  his  right  resting 
on  the  Cavery.  Lord  Cornwallis  hoped 
by  a  night  march  to  turn  the  enemy's  left 
before  daylight,  and  cut  off  his  retreat.  A 
terrific  storm  arose,  and  delayed  the  march  by 
repeated  halts,  till  it  became  impossible  to 
cam'  out  the  original  plan.  In  the  morning 
Lord  Cornwallis  determined  to  gain  a  bill 
commanding  the  left  of  the  enemy,  and  or- 
ganised an  attack  in  front,  under  cover  of 
which  Colonel  Maxwell  was  to  seize  the  hill. 
Tippoo  perceived  this,  and  made  his  prepara- 
tions accordingly  :  but  in  spite  of  this  Max- 
well crossed  a  difficult  ravine  and  gained  the 
hill.  The  attack  became  general  along  the 
front,  and  was  assisted  by  Maxwell's  flank 
attack  along  the  hill,  and  Tippoo 's  army  was 
already  wavering  when  Colonel  Floyd  and  the 
cavalry  charge  d  his  rearguard  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed it.  nothing  but  the  unwieldy  move- 
ments of  the  Nizam's  horse,  which  now 
came  up,  allowed  Tippoo's  army  to  escape  a 
total  rout. 

Mill.  HUt.  DfU&ia  ;  Cornwallis.  Ztopatcftm. 

Arkenholm,  Battle  or  (May  1,  1455), 
was  fought  in  the  valley  of  the  Esk  between 
the  supporters  of  James  II.  of  Scotland  and 
James,  Earl  of  Doug-las,  and  his  brothers. 
The  rebels  w«  re  defeated.  Archibald  Douglas, 
Earl  of  Murray,  fell  in  the  combat;  Hugh 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Ormond,  was  captured  and 
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and  James  Douglas  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  England.  [Douglas.] 

Arklow,  The  Battle  ok  (1798),  was 
fought  during  the  Irish  rebellion.  The  town 
wa*  defended  bv  General  Xeodham  with  120 
Ancient  Uritons',  HOO  Irish  militia,  300  Dur- 
ham Fencibles,  and  some  yeomanry,  against 
Father  John  Murphy,  who  led  some  27,000 
rebels  with  a  few  gun*  to  the  attack.  In 
!>rit»:  of  the  determined  fury  with  which  they 
came  on,  the  rebels  were  beat*  n  back  with 
gnat  loss,  and  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
man  hing  on  Dublin. 

Arlington,  Henry  Bbnnet,  Earl  op  (b. 
1618,  rfTlbtfo),  was  originally  intended  to  take 
order*  in  the  Church,  but  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  joined  the  Koyalist  army 
as  a  volunteer.    After  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  he  joined  Charles  II.,  and  was  employed 
by  him  a*  ambassador  to  Madrid.    In  1662 
hi  w,»s  made  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
Mid  in  1664  was  created  a  baron.    In  1667 
he  joined  the  Cabal  ministry.    In  1671  ho 
wa»  iuijMStched  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
und  »old  his  office" to  Sir  J.  Williamson,  pur- 
chasing in  his  turn-  the  post  of  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, which  he  held  till  1681.  Arlington 
was  h  Catholic,  but  never  showed  himself 
Ten-  zealous  for  his  religion,  though  ready 
to  sign  the  secret  clauses  in  the  Treaty  of 
Dover.    Sharing  the  want  of  political  prin- 
ciple, and  **  the  cosmopolitan  indifference  to 
constitutions   and  religions"  which  distin- 
jruiahed  the  politicians  with  whom  he  was 
amciated,  Arlington   was    nevertheless  in 
manv  respect*  superior  to  most  of  them.  He 
wa#  resolved  to  maintain  himself  at  court,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  object  he  displayed  great 
wbtletv,  resource,  and  flexibility  of  temper : 
but  -  he  wan  regarded  as  the  man  in  Eng- 
land who  least  overstepped  the  line  of  good 
conduct.  He  possessed  the  culture  of  European 
society  at  thut  time ;  by  the  excesses  which 
were  in  favour  at  the  court  he  was  little 
atfeUed :  his  hours  of  leisure  he  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  literary  products  of  that 
fruitful  age."    Ranko,  Bi*t.  of  Eng.,  vol.  iii., 
p.  317.    See  also  Macaulay,  Hut.  of  Ktig., 
vuL  L,  p.  212.  [Caral.] 

Arlington's  In  Sir  W.  TrmjJt  (published 

p<«thtuiionj»)y  in  1701)  are  of  some  importance 
tor  th«  diplomatic  history  of  Charles  II. *s : 


Armada,  The  Spanish,  is  the  name 
twtullv  applied  to  the  great  military  and  naval 
•tj«diti«>n  despatched  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
x*ninst  England  in  1388.  The  equipping  of 
hi*  great  fl«-et  was  protrac  ted  by  his  incorrigible 
i,  1  a*  «.<  d<  laj  and  hi  ntation,  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  ready  to  sail  in  13S7. 
It  might  in  any  case  have  be-on  kept  waiting 
"Tie  year  mora  till  the  Priuce  of  Parma  had 
km  army  ready  in  Flanders,  but,  however  that 
an  >»-,'it  was  delayed  by  Drake's  vigorous 
action   on     the    ceiasts  "of    Portugal  and 


Andalusia.     Early  in  1.588  the  damage  he 
had  done  was  repaired,  and  the  Invincible 
Armada  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  the  latter  days 
of  May.    It  was  commanded  by  Don  Alonso 
de  Gurman,  Duke  of  Medina    Sidonia,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  on  the  death  of 
Don  Alvaro  de  Kazan,  the  Manpiis  of  Santa 
Cms.   It  consisted  of  130  vessels,  manned  by 
8.400  sailors,  and  2.088  galley-slaves.  It 
carried  19,293  soldiers,  and  2,680  pieces  of 
artillery.    The  provisions  of  food  and  ammu- 
nition were  abundant,  but  the  ships  were  ill- 
fitted  for  the  navigation  of  the  Channel,  of 
which  the  S]>anish  sailors  knew  nothing. 
From  the  beginning  it  met  with  losses  and 
misfortunes.    It  was  s -altered  by  a  gale  im- 
mediately after  leaving  Lisbon,  during  which 
one  galley  went  down,  and  two  were  seized 
by  the  slaves  who  revolted,  and  overpowered 
the  soldiers.     It  was  not  till  Friday,  July 
22  (N.S.),  that  Medina  Sidonia  could  rally 
his   ships,   and   sail    from    Corunna.  On 
Thursday,  July   28,  the   fleet  was  off  the 
Lizard,  and  bad  its  til  Kt  sight  of  the  Knglish 
fleet  on  Saturday  the  .'With.     The  English 
Lord  High  Admiral,  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, had  thirty  ships  of  the  lioyal  Navy,  and 
a  large  number  of  volunteer  ships,  with  him, 
and  was  assisted  by  Drake,  Hawkins,  Fro- 
bisher,  Winter.  Kaleigh,  and  other  seamen. 
The  Armada  was  steered  for  Calais  Koad. 
On  Sunday,  July  31,  some  lighting  took  place, 
in  which  the  unwieldy  Spanish  ships  were 
completely  outmanoeuvred.    They  were  built 
so  extremely  high,  and  drew  so  few  feet 
of  water  in  proportion,  tliat  they  could  not 
cam-  enough  sail.  The  handy  English  vessels 
closed  and  drew  off  as  they  pleased.  Uur 
se-amen,  acting  on   the  principle  which  has 
always  been  followed  in  the  English  navy, 
trusted  to  their  rapid  and  accurate  artillery 
tire,  and  refused  all  temptations  to  board  the 
enemy,  whose    vessels  were  crowded  with 
soldiers.     The  first   encounter   proved  the 
wisdom  of  this  system  of  tactics.    The  flag- 
ship of  the   Anclalusian  squadron   was  dis- 
abled, and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Drake  after 
a  long  fight.    The  Armada,  arranged  in  the 
half-moon  formation  which  had  be-e-n  adopted 
at  Le-panto,  Continued  its  way  through  the 
Channel,    keeping   indifferent    order.  On 
August  2  there  was  another  indecisive  can- 
nonade off  Portland,  in  which  the  English 
seamen  followed  their  usual  system  of  attack  ; 
and  though  they  did  not  *lo  the  Spaniards 
any  considerable'  damage,  they  furthe  r  proved 
their  superiority  in   seamanship,  and  con- 
vinced the  enemy  that  he  could  only  hope  to 
fight  them  on  their  own  terms.    By  Saturday 
the  6th,  the  Spanish  Armada  had  n  ached 
Calais,  and  waited  for  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
who  was  to  join  it  from  Flanders.    But  the 
prince,  by  one  of  the  extraordinary  oversights 
which  ruined  all  Philip's  plans,  had  no  armed 
ships,  and  was  c  losely  blockaded  by  the  Dutch. 
Un  Sunday  night    August  7)  the  English 
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admirals  sent  fire-ships  among  the  Spaniards, 
who  cut  their  cables  and  stood  to  sea  in  a 
panic.  On  Monday  they  were  fiercely  attacked, 
and  soon  became  utterly  disorganised.  On 
Tuesday,  August  'J,  the  Armada,  greatly 
diminished  by  loss  of  vessels,  which  had  been 
sunk  or  compelled  to  strike,  or  driven  on 
shore,  was  drifting  helplessly  on  the  coast  of 
Zeelxnd.  A  sudden  change  of  wind  saved  it 
for  the  moment,  but  the  crews  had  no  more 
stomach  for  the  fight.  By  the  next  day  they 
had  quite  lost  heart  and  lvegun  to  fly  to  the 
north.  They  wen-  followed  for  some  dis- 
tance by  a  few  English  vessels,  but  there  was 
no  effectual  pursuit.  Elizabeth's  fleet  had 
been  ill-provided  with  powder  and  shot,  and 
still  worse  with  food.  They  had  put  to  sea 
in  a  hurry,  and  they  had  moreover  been 
now  engaged  almost  incessantly  for  days.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  therefore,  that  after 
three  general  engagement*  and  numerous  I 
skirmishes  the  ships  w«-re  out  of  ammunition. 
The  want  of  provisions  is  less  excusable.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  volunteer  vessels 
were  almost  as  badly  found  as  the  queen's, 
and  that  what  is  often  called  Elizabeth's 
parsimony  was  in  fact  want  of  experience 
in  equipping  a  large  force.  The  brunt  of 
the  fighting  fell  on  the  vessels  of  the  Koyal 
Navy ;  the  volunteers,  though  they  proved 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  helped  to  make 
a  moral  impression  on  the  Spaniards,  did 
comparatively  little  of  the  real  work.  The 
preparations  on  shore  wen>  probably  dis- 
tinguished more  by  spirit  than  efficiency, 
but  they  were  never  tested,  and  it  is  im- 
possiblc  to  know  what  they  would  have 
done.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  though 
the  Prince  of  Parma  had  a  veteran  force  in 
Flinders,  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  on 
l>oard  the  Armada  were  as  raw  as  the  Eng- 
lish militia.  The  Spaniards  straggled  home 
round  the  north  of  Scotland,  through  con- 
tinual storms,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
their  vessels  went  down  or  wen'  driven  on 
•note.  Only  fifty-three  ships  reached  Spain, 
and  the  loss  of  life  was  so  terrible,  that 
it  was  said  that  every  family  in  the  country 
lost  a  member. 

The  standard  historian*  of  Elizabeth's  reifru, 
ntid  Camden,  Fuller,  or  Hakluyt,  need  scarcely 
l>e  meutioued,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Fronde  or  Motley  There  is  a  very  ijood  ac- 
count of  the  Armada  in  Souther's  Lift  *f  L"fd 
H'nrardof  EjJin'jham,  in  the  Cabinet  CpclopuMw. 
with  copious  citations  of  authorities;  aud  a 
French  writer.  M.  Forneron,  has  told  the  story 
very  fully  in  his  recent  Li/<;  of  Phdio  II.  On 
the  S|Kiuifth  side,  may  be  mentioned  Str.uler, 
Herreru,  and  Cabrera,  in  their  Lives  of  Philip. 
Cabrera  wa*  an  official  historian,  who  wrote 
uuder  royal  dictation,  aud  irives.  of  course,  the 
royal  view.  He  is  chiefly  valuable  as  showing 
whit  the  SpiiuUh  jrovernmeut  wished  to  be 
believed.  Several  accouutw  by  eye-witnesses 
are  to  be  found  in  the  I>oeiim« *'<>.«  InttUlo* 
(Spanish  State  Papers*,  vmrticnlarly  in  th» 
fourteenth  and  forty-eighth  volumes,  (ikt  aUu 
the  publicatious  of  the  Navy  Records  Society.) 

[D.  H  ]  I 


Armagh,  The  School  (or  University) 
OF,  was  the  centre  of  earlv  Irish  monastic 
civilisation  and  learning.  It  was  from  here 
that  the  scholars  who  made  Ireland  famous  in 
France,  and  those  who  founded  Glastonbury, 
came.  The  most  famous  among  the  Irish 
scholars  trained  at  Armagh  is  of  course  John 
Scotus  Erigena,  whose  death  may  be  placed  in 
the  year  875.  Even  the  capture  of  Armagh 
by  Olaf's  Danes  was  not  sufficient  to  destroy 
entirely  its  school  and  its  fame  for  learning. 
The  continuance  of  the  existence  of  a  school 
there  is  vouched  for  by  the  proceedings  of  a 
synod  in  1158,  which  decided  that  no  one  was 
to  be  instituted  as  a  professor  of  theology 
who  had  not  completed  his  education  at 
Armagh.  The  presence  of  foreign  students 
can  be  traced  at  least  as  far  as  the  eleventh 
century.  The  existence  of  a  learned  body  in 
Armagh  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  Bee 
was,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Ostmen,  almost 
always  in  the  hands  of  laymen. 

Armagh,  The  Synod  of,  was  held  in 
1170,  when  the  Irish  prelates,  alarmed  at^tho 
English  invasion,  which  they  regarded  as  a 
divine  visitatiou,  determined  that  all  English 
slaves  should  be  set  free. 

Armed  Neutrality.    In  1780  a  coali- 
tion known  as  the  First  Armed  Neutrality  was 
entered  into  bv  the  northern  powers,  who  re- 
sented the  right  of  search  which  was  claimed 
by  England  in  respect  of  all  neutral  vessels. 
In  the  treaty  then  made  between  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the  principle  was  pro- 
claimed that  "  free  ships  make  free  goods,'' 
that  the  flag  covers  the  merchandise,  and 
that  a  port  is  to  be  considered  blockaded  only 
when  a  sufficient  force  for  its  blockade  is  in 
front  of  it.    There  was  some  ground  for  the 
contention  that  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  tho 
sea  should  be  the  same  as  on  land.    At  this 
time  Great   Britain   was  in  the  midst  -of 
the  war  with  the  American  colonies ;  France 
and  Holland  were  also  at  war  with  her  ;  and 
the  right  of  search  was  indispensable,  if  she 
was  to  make  any  use  of  her  naval  supe- 
riority.   Nevertheless,  pressed  as  she  was,  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  take  any  active  steps 
in  opposition  to  the  treaty,  though  she  con- 
tinued to  exercise  her  right,  which  had  been 
admitted  by  the  several  powers  in  former 
treaties.    The  armed  neutrality  was  aban- 
doned by  Sweden  in  1787;  in  1793  Russia 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
which  expressly  recognised  the  right  of  search, 
on  neutml  vessels;  and  in  the  same  year 
America  made  a  similar  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.    But  in  1799  Napoleon,  by  a  re- 
markable exercise  of  diplomatic  skill,  induced 
the  Americans  to  adopt  a  maritime  code  on 
the  basis  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780 ;  and 
at  the  Mine  time  the  other  powers  saw  an 
opening  for  a  profitable  trade  with  France,  if 
the  right  of  search  were  abolished.  The  prin- 
ciplesof  the  Armed  Neutrality  wereaeeor  lingly 
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revived,  and  the  determined  persistence  of 
the  Brit  1  government,  combined  with  the 
skilful  diplomacy  of  Napoleon,  induced  the 
northern  jiowers  again  to  enter  into  a  coali- 
tion, known  as  the  Second  Armed  2sci(f ratify 
(lSdO  ,  to  enforce  its  principles.  The  English 
government  acted  with  decisive  energy.  A 
fleet  was  despatched  to  the  Baltic  ;  and  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  followed  by  the 
death  of  Ciar  Paul,  effectually  broke  up  the 
northern  coalition.  On  June  17,  1801,  the 
Maritime  Convention  of  St.  Petersburg  was 
opened  ;  and  finally  a  series  of  treaties  was 
Hade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  northern 
powers  by  which  the  Armed  Neutrality  was 
abandoned,  but  the  right  of  search  was 
strictly  defined,  and  it  was  agreed  tliat  block- 
ades must  be  efficient  to  be  valid.  [Nei- 
tkalitv.] 

Koch  and  Scboell,  Hu*.  <Lj  Trails  iv.  31,  and 
ri  Alison.  Hi*t  of  Euroyt ;  Judgments 

o(  Sir  W.  Scott  in  Jfobin**'.  Reports. 

Arminians  was  the  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  High  Church  party  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
Arminiana  were  those  Dutch  Protestants  who 
followed  Anninius(  Ilarmenseen'i .  in  opposition 
to  the  more  rigid  followers  of  Calvin.  The 
party  was  the  fruit  of  the  reaction  which  had 
arisen  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  the  minds  of  many  men  against 
what  seemed  the  bigotry  of  extreme  Pro- 
testantism, and  which  made  them  inquire 
whether  the  Reformers,  in  their  desire  to 
jet  rid  of  the  evils  of  Popery,  had  not  also 
destroyed  much  that  was  vital  in  Catholic 
Christianity.  In  the  Netherlands  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Arminiana  and  u  Go- 
marista"  led,  early  in  the  17th  century,  to 
riolent  commotions.  To  disputes  of  dogma 
were  added  those  concerning  the  rights  of 
the  Church  with  reference  to  the  authority  of 
the  civil  government  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  Arminiana,  with  their  leanings  to  the 
doctrines  of  Zwingli,  maintained  the  right  of 
the  State  to  conduct  the  government  of  the 
Church,  in  conformity  with  the  model  of 
Scripture,  and  urged  that,  by  the  independence 
claimed  by  spiritual  authority  in  the  Re- 
formed Church,  a  new  popedom  was  being 
set  up.  Tlie  Uomarixts,  on  the  other  hand, 
rtrictly  adhering  to  the  principles  of  Calvin, 
demanded  the  complete  autonomy  of  the 
Church.  This  schism  spread  to  the  political 
world.  The  heads  of  the  municipal  oligarchy 
<rid'«d  with  the  Arminiana.  The  leaders  of 
th«*  popular  party,  under  Maurice  the  Stadt- 
b  .ld-r.  declared  against  their  rivals  for  the 

•  Jomarurts.    At  the  national  Synod  of  Dort, 

•  huh  commenced  its  sittings  in  10 IS,  the 
TH-tory  rested  with  the  litter  in  regard  both 
U-  doctrine  and  Church  authority.  The  Synod 
d~«  lired  its  adherence  to  the  strict  Calviuistic 
riewn  on  unconditional  election  by  grace,  and 
the  independence  of  the  Church.  Silenced 
in  Holland,  \nninianism  took  firm  root  in 


England,  and  was  welcomed  by  many  who 
shared  in  the  reaction  against  Puritanism. 
A  violent  controversy  began  between  Calvin  ista 
and  Arminians.  James  I.  attempted  to  silence 
it  (162*2] :  but,  in  fact,  in  his  later  years,  the 
king,  who  had  been  a  Calviuiat  all  his  life, 
and  had  even  written  a  book  against  Vorstius, 
the  successor  of  Arminius,  leaned  towards 
Arminianiam.  For  the  Synod  of  Dort,  by 
ascribing  equal  authority  to  all  ministers  of 
God's  Word,  no  matter  what  their  position, 
indirectly  condemned  the  English  Church. 
The  Puritans  and  Presbyterians  regarded  the 
spread  of  Arminianiam  with  great  dislike, 
and  on  March  2,  1629,  the  Commons  resolved 
that  "  whosoever  shall  bring  in  innovation  in 
religion,  or  by  favour  seek  to  introduce  Popery 
or  Anninianism,  shall  be  reputed  a  capital 
enemy  to  the  kingdom  and  commonwealth." 
But  Arminianism  continued  to  gain  influence 
among  the  High  Churchmen,  and  the  term 
came  to  be  applied  generally  to  all  those  who 
objected  both  to  the  Roman  and  Calvinist 
doctrines  and  theory  of  Church  government 
{though  they  considered  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  corrupt  and  unsound],  and  who 
wished  that  the  English  Church  should  occupy 
a  middle  position  between  Rome  and  Geneva. 
Charles  I.  and  Laud  were  claimed  by  this 
party  as  its  champions.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  equally  averse  to  Romanism  and  Puri- 
tanism, and  they  were  regarded  by  the  English 
Arminians  as  the  great  defenders  of  the 
Church  from  the  dangers  which  threatened 
her  on  both  sides.  After  the  Restoration  the 
name  "Arminian"  fell  into  disuse.    [Lai  d.] 

Kauke,  Hist,  of  £«<;..  i.  435,  Ac.  ;  Hook.  Arch- 
bitkop* ;  Perrv,  Hurt,  of  the  Eng.  Church  ;  S.  B. 
liordiuer.  Hi**,  of  Eh.j.,  J6UJ-16H ;  Geflcken, 
Ca*i*cfc  and  St'itt. 

Arms,  Assize  of.  [Assize.] 

Armstrong,  Sir  John,  of  Gilnockie 
(d.  1528),  was  the  head  of  a  powerful 
family,  which  held  practically  independent 
power  on  the  borders  of  England  and  Scot- 
land and  the  "  debateahle  land."  The  Scots 
government,  however,  regarded  the  Arm- 
strongs as  robbers,  and  James  V.  deter- 
mined to  suppress  them.  In  1531  the  king 
entered  the  border  country  at  the  hesid  of  a 
powerful  force.  Sir  John  Armstrong  came 
to  meet  the  king  in  great  state,  and  attended 
by  a  train  of  gentlemen.  He  was  immediately 
seized  and  hanged,  together  with  his  brother 
Thomas.  The  Pitscottie  Chronicle  represents 
him  as  saying  to  James,  when  his  entreaties 
for  mercy  proved  fruitless,  *'  I  am  but  ane 
fool  to  sick  grace  at  a  graceless  face;  but 
had  I  known,  sir,  that  ye  would  have  taken 
mv  life  this  day,  I  should  have  lived  upon 
the  borders  in  despite  of  King  Harry  and  you 
both  :  for  I  know  King  Harry  would  down- 
weigh  mv  best  horse  with  gold  to  know  that 
I  was  condemned  to  die  this  day." 

Ch.-on.  of  Pitv-rtffiV;  ArmatrniiK,  Jfitf  <"/ 
UddttdaU;  Burtou,         of  Scot.,  iii. 
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Army.    [Military  System.] 

Army  Plot  (1641)  was  an  attempt  to 
use  the  English  finny,  which  had  not  been 
disbanded  after  the  Scotch  War,  to  coerce 
the  Parliament.  There  were  two  distinct 
plots  for  this  purpose  :  (1)  Percy  Wilmot 
and  other  officer*  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment proposed  to  induce  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  would 
stand  by  the  king  :  (<»)  if  parliamentary  pres- 
sure were  put  upon  him,  either  to  compel  him 
to  assent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  force  hirn  to  dis- 
band the  Irish  army  before  the  Scots  were 
disbanded ;  \b)  or  if  the  full  revenue  he  had 
enjoyed  for  so  many  years  were  not  placed  in 
his  hands.  At  the  same  time,  a  plot  some- 
wliat  similar,  but  contemplating  the  direct 
employment  of  force,  was  Wing  contrived 
by  Sir  John  Suckling  and  Henry  Jermyn 
with  the  approval  of  the  queen.  They  in- 
tended to  commence  operations  by  placing 
the  command  of  the  army  in  the  hands  of  the 
Karl  of  Newcastle  and  George  Young. 
Charles  at  first  endeavoured  to  get  the  two 
parties  to  work  together,  and  finding  this 
impossible,  decided  against  Suckling's  plan. 
Young,  seeing  no  prospect  of  becoming 
lieutenant-general,  betrayed  the  plot  to  the 
Earl  of  Newport,  through  whom  it  reached 
Pym  (April  1).  Meanwhile,  Suckling  had 
by  no  means  abandoned  his  scheme,  and  he 
was  also  arranging  an  attempt  to  rescue 
Stmfford  from  the  Tower.  Pym  made  use 
of  his  knowledge  of  this  double  plot  to  secure 
the  agreement  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the 
support  of  the  people.  On  May  3,  the  Pro- 
testation was  drawn  up,  on  the  next  day  it 
was  taken  by  the  Lords,  on  the  5th  it  was 
agreed  that  a  Pill  should  be  brought  in  to 
provide  against  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  Nth  that  Bill  and  the  Attainder 
Pill  both  passed  their  first  reading  in  the 
Lords.  The  king,  left  without  any  support, 
gave  his  assent  to  both  Bills  on  the  10th. 
Percy,  Jermyn,  Suckling,  and  others  fled  to 
France,  but  were  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason.  Thus  the  first  attempt  to  use  the 
army  against  the  Parliament  gave  fresh 
strength  to  the  popular  party.  (2)  At  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  Daniel 
O'Neill  was  Sent  by  the  king  to  sound  the 
officers  of  the  army  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
bringing  up  the  troops  to  London  if*  the 
neutrality  of  the  Sots  could  be  Secured. 
At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  officers  was 
entrusted  by  the  king  with  a  petition,  to 
which  he  Mas  to  obtain  signatures  in  the 
army.  The  petition  protested  against  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  popular  leaders, 
the  diminution  of  the  king's  just  regalities," 
and  the  tumultuous  assemblies  round  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  concluded  with  a 
promise  to  defend  King.  Church,  Parliament, 
and  Laws.    The  leaders  of  the  army  repu- 


diated the  petition,  and  O'Neill  was  obliged 
.  to  fly,  but  the  king  still  persisted  in  his 
I  intrigues  for  this  purpose  both  during  his 
journey  to  Scot  hind  and  his  stay  in  that 
country.  The  knowledge  of  this  new  plot 
made  Pym,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  demand  that  the  king  should 
employ  only  such  ministers  as  Parliament 
should  approve;  otherwise  the  Commons 
would  be  obliged  to  provide  for  Ireland  with- 
'  out  the  king.  He  followed  this  by  bringing 
the  evidence  before  the  Commons,  who  passed 
a  resolution  affirming  that  there  was  "  a 
second  design  to  bring  up  the  army  against 
the  Parliament,  and  an  intention  to  make 
the  Scottish  army  stand  as  neutral."  This 
event  did  much  to  secure  the  passing  of  the 
"  Grand  Remonstrance." 

(.."lareutloii,  Hitl.  of  the  RehtM-yn  ,-  May,  Hi*t.  of 
rh«  Lr<m  Var\.  ;  Wbitelocke,  Mtmoirt;  8.  K. 
Gardiner,  Hist.  '/Eng.  [Q,  H.  F.] 

Aruee,  Battle  ok  (June  7,  1782),  took 
place  in  the  Mysore  War  between  the  British, 
under  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  the  troops  of 
Hyder  Ali,  commanded  by  the  Sultan  in 
person.  After  an  indecisive  action,  Hvder 
retreated. 

Arnold,  Beneiuct  (*.  1740,  d.  1801),  was  a 
druggist  at  Newhaveu,  in  Connecticut,  when 
the  American  War  of  Independence  broke  out. 
On  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  col- 
lected a  ImhIv  of  volunteers,  seized  some  arms, 
and  obtained  a  commission  to  capture  Ticon- 
deroga  on  Lake  Champlain.  Subsequently 
he  proceeded  on  his  own  account,  after  sur- 
prising St.  John's,  to  equip  a  small  fiotiLUt 

I  on  the  lake.  He  displayed  great  bravery 
and  skill,  but  he  offended  Congress  by  his 
indejH'ndence,  and  he  was  in  turn  offended 
by  their  want  of  confidence,  though  he  was 
api>ointed  to  the  command  of  Philadelphia, 
on  its  evacuation  by  the  British  forces. 
At  length,  mortified  by  the  insults  put  ujton 
him,  he  entered  into  communications  with  Sir 
H.  I  linton  to  betray  West  Point.  The  project 
failed  through  the  capture  of  Major  Andre 
(q.v.),  but  Arnold  managed  to  csca|>e  to  the 
British  lines,  and  for  some  time  he  commanded 

|  a  corps  of  American  refugees.  He  sub- 
sequently settled  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
after  being  captured  by,  and  escaping  from, 
the  French,  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
died. 

J.  Sf*rks,  L\ft  of  An,<M;  Bancroft.  Hut  ./ 

Arrah,  DirmtCB  Of  (1857).  On  July 
i  26,  the  7th.  Sth,  and  40th  Native  Regiments, 
quartered  in  the  district  of  Shahabad,  Bengal, 
mutinied,  plundered  the  town  and  station  of 
Arrah,  and,  headed  by  Koer  Singh,  a  Zemin- 
dar, who  had  rebelled,  attacked  a  house 
where  sixteen  Englishmen  and  sixty  Sikh 
pdice  had  taken  refuge  and  fortified  them- 
selves. Mr.  Boyle,  an  engineer,  was  the  life 
of  the  defence,  and  it  was  to  his  services  that 
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the  successful  conduct  of  it  was  due.  An 
attempt  to  relieve  the  besieged  from  Dina- 
poor  failed  ;  but  Major  Vincent  Eyre,  of  the 
artillery-,  formed  a  small  field  force,  with 
which  he  defeated  the  rebels  with  sever*  loss 
on  August  2nd,  and  on  the  3rd  released  the 
gallant  little  garrison. 

Sir  J.  Kaye.  H«»f.  ff  th»  Srpo<i  HVir,  vol.  iii. ; 

Ann-al    Reguter,  1857;   StnlUtual   Account  of 

Jioe/af,  xii. 

Arran,  I'ekuage  or.  1.  Scotch. — In 
14G7,  Sir  K.  Boyd  was  created  Earl  of 
Arran.  His  widow  married  James,  Lord 
Hamilton,  and  the  earldom  pissed  into  that 
familv.  [Hamilton.]  1.  Ikish— In  1093, 
Charles  Butler,  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance  in 
Ireland,  second  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
CKsorv,  the  son  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
wit*  created  Earl  of  Arran.  The  peerage, 
howeve  r,  became  extinct  with  him.  The  pre- 
sent i*eerage  waa  conferred  on  Sir  Arthur 
Gore  in  1758.  He  was  the  descendant  of  Sir 
Paul  Gore,  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  who  arrived  in  Ireland  and 
obtained  large  grants  of  land  in  County 
Hayo. 

Arran,  James  Hamilton,  2ni>  Eaul  ok 
and   IH  kk  op   Chatelherai  lt  (d.  1575), 
the  head  of  the  hou.se  of  Hamilton,  and  a 
near  relative  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  acted 
as   Regent   for   some  time,   until  he  was 
displaced  by  his  rival  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
the   head  of  the  house  of   Douglas.  On 
the  death   of  James  V.  he  again  became 
H'-gcnt.    The  confirmation  of  a  treaty  with 
England,    1543,   was  quickly   followed  by 
a   i.-aituo  on   the  put  of  the  Regent  and 
Cardinal  Beaton  against  all  English  inter- 
ference, and   soon  afterwards  the  English 
ambassador,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  was  requested 
to  withdraw.    In  1547  Arran  was  defeated  at 
Pinkie,  and  in  1554  the  regency  was  traus- 
frm-d  to  Marv  of  Guise,  Arran  being  re- 
warded for  his  "acquiescence  by  the  dukedom 
of  Chatelherault,  conferred  on  him  by  the 
French  king.     He  joined  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  and  supporti-d  the  Reformers; 
and  bv  his  opposition  to  the  Darnley  marriage, 
lntorred  the  resentment  of  Queen  Mary,  so 
th.it  he  judged  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Eng- 
land.   Returning  some  time  afterwnnls,  he 
w  is  reconciled  to  the  queen,  and  during  the 
(nil  War  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Hamilton* 
supported  her  ugaiust  the  Reforming  Lords. 
<m  the  abdication  of  Mary,   1567,  ho  was 
named  one  of  the  Council  of  Regency.  In 
1569    h«     was   imprisoned  by    Murray  in 
Edinburgh  Ca«tlu.  He  was  a  man  of  fickle  and 
vacillating  character,  of  courteous  manners, 
and  pleasant  address  but  by  no  means  fitted 
to  till  the  high  position  to  which  he  was  culled. 

Arran.  James  Hamilton.  3iu>  Eakl  of 
\<i  1609  .  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
kMrault   and   the  heir  of   the  Hamilton*. 


Having  left  France,  where  his  life  was  in 
danger  from  the  Guises,  he  became  one  of  the 
numerous  suitors  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
whom  he  planned  to  carry  off  in  1561.  His 
failure  in  his  suit  seems  to  have  affected  his 
reason.  He  became  mad,  and  continued  a 
maniac  till  he  died. 

Arran,  James  Stiaht,  Eaiil  or  (d.  1596}, 
was  a  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  and  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Knox.  In  1581  he  received  the 
estates  and  title  which  the  house  of  Hamilton 
had  forfeited,  as  the  reward  for  his  zeal  in 
procuring  the  condemnation  of  the  Regent 
Slotton.  He  aided  Lennox  in  compassing  the 
ruin  of  his  enemy  Morton  ;  a  prisoner  at  the 
"  Raid  of  Ruthven,"  Arran  quickly  revenged 
himself  by  collecting  an  army  in  the  interest 
of  James  VI.,  and  by  taking  the  lead  against 
the  conspirators ;  "and  having  extorted  a 
confession  from  Gowrie  by  fair  promises, 
used  it  against  him  to  his  ruin.  He 
I  became  Chancellor  and  Lieutenant- General 
of  Scotland,  and  on  the  stroogth  of  the 
king's  favour,  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  rest  of  the  Scotch  barons,  rousing  their 
hatred  by  his  arrogance.  The  English 
government  found  means  to  accuse  him  of 
instigating  a  border  raid,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  withdraw  from  the  Scottish  court  in  1584. 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  a  combination  against 
him  of  the  Hamiltons  (whose  estate-she  held), 
and  the  banished  lords,  Arran  had  to  escape 
as  best  he  could  to  the  hills  of  Ayrshire.  He 
was  slain  by  James  Douglas  of  Torthorwold 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Morton. 

Arras,  The  Conoress  or  (1435;,  was 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace 
between  England,  France,  and  Burgundy. 
Ambassadors  came  from  England,  France, 
Burgundy,  the  Po|M\  the  Council  of  Basle, 
Castile,  Aragon,  Naples,  Portugal,  Sicily, 
Cyprus,  Navarre,  Poland,  Denmark,  Milan, 
ana  Brittany.  The  French  offered  to  cede 
Normandy  and  Guienne  to  the  English,  but 
this  was  indignantly  refused,  and  the  Treaty 
of  Troves  was  insisted  upon,  certain  territories 
south  of  the  I^oire  being  offered  to  Charles  of 
France.  This  being  rejected,  the  English 
representatives  withdrew,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance  was  signed  between  Franco 
and  Burgundy,  by  which  the  latter  power 
agreed  not  to  treat  with  the  English  without 
the  sanction  of  the  King  of  Fram  e. 

Array,  Commissions  ok,  first  issued  under 
Edward  I.— though  their  ircims  may  be 
traced  as  early  as  the  reign  of  William  Rufus 
— were  commissions  given  to  certain  in- 
I  dividual*  called  Commissioners  of  Array  to 
press  a  number  of  men  in  their  district,  or 
sometimes  all  men  capable  of  bearing  amis 
for  the  king's  service,  and  to  train  them 
in  military  duties.  Under  Edward  I.  the 
forces  thus  nuM-d  were  paid  by  the  king, 
but  under  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.  the 
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cost  usually  fell  on  the  townships  which 
furnished  the  men.  There  wits  no  doubt  that 
these  commissions,  when  issued  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  were  unconstitutional, 
and  Edward  III.  had  to  promise  that  all 
troops  levied  by  this  means  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  king — a  promise  which,  however, 
was  not  kept.  In  1352  and  1403  it  was  pro- 
vided that  "  the  common  assent  and  grant  of 
Parliament"  should  be  obtained  before  these 
commissions  were  issued,  and  the  latter  of 
these  statutes  further  provided  that,  "  except 
in  case  of  invasion,  none  shall  be  constrained 
to  go  out  of  their  own  counties,  and  that 
men  chosen  to  go  on  the  king's  service  out 
of  England  shall  be  at  the  king's  wages  from 
the  day  they  leave  their  own  counties."  Com- 
missions  of  Array,  which  were  frequently 
issued  under  the  Plantagenct  kings,  and  were 
not  uncommon  under  the  Lancastrians  anil 
Tudors,  ceased  on  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
latest  bears  date  1557.     [Military  System.] 

Btubb«,  CW.  KM. 

Arrest,  Fkeeuom  PROM,  is  the  special 
privilege  of  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  is  enjoyed  by  them  during 
the  session,  and  for  forty  days  before  and 
after,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony, 
or  breach  of  the  peace.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  an  analogous  privilege  is  in  a  law 
of  Ethelbert  in  the  sixth  century,  which 

Srovides  that  "If  the  king  call  his  people  to 
im,  and  any  one  there  <lo  them  injury,  let 
him  compensate  with  a  twofold  1  hot,'  and  fifty 
shillings  to  the  king."  In  1290  this  privilege 
was  confirmed  by  Edward  I.,  who,  in  reply 
to  a  petition  from  the  Master  of  the  Temple 
that  he  might  distrain  for  the  rent  of  a  house 
held  of  him  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids, 
replied,  that  "It  does  not  seem  fit  that  the. 
king  should  grant  that  thev  who  are  of  his 
council  should  be  distrained  in  time  of  Par- 
liament.** So  too  in  the  Prior  of  Malton's 
case,  in  1315.  The  first  recognition  of  the  pri- 
vilege by  Act  of  Parliament  was  in  1433,  when 
it  was  enacted  that  any  assault  on  a  member 
on  his  way  to  Parliament  was  to  be  punishable 
by  a  double  fine  ;  though  in  1401  Henry  IV. 
had  replied  to  a  petition  that  a  threefold  fine 
might  be  inflicted  for  such  an  offence,  tint 
though  he  admitted  the  privilege,  the  existing 
remedy  was  sufficient.  The  existence  of  the 
privilege  was  thus,  by  usage  and  by  statute, 
clearly  established ;  but  frequent  violation* 
occurred  under  the  Angevin  and  Lancastrian 
kings.  In  1301  Henry  Keighley  was  im- 
prisoned by  Edward  I.  after  the  Parliament 
of  Lincoln  In  1376,  Peter  de  la  .Mare,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Good  Parliament,  was  im- 
prisoned at  the  instance  of  John  of  Gaunt : 
whilst  in  1453  occurred  the  famous  case  of 
Speaker  Thorpe,  who  was  imprisoned  during 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament  at  the  suit  of 
the  Duke  of  York.    The  Commons  tried  to 


obtain  his  release  "  for  the  despatch  of  tho 
business  of  Parliament,"  but  failed,  though  tho 
judges  held  that  "  if  a  member  were  arrested 
for  any  less  cause  than  treason,  felony, 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  sentence  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  should  make  his  attorney  and  bo 
released  to  attend  in  Parliament."  Thorp  3, 
however,  was  not  released,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Duke  of  York.  In  U60, 
"Walter  Clerk,  member  for  Chippenham,  was 
arrested  "  for  a  fine  to  the  king,  and  damages 
to  two  private  suitors,"  whereupon  the 
Commons  demanded  and  obtained  his  release. 
In  1477  John  Atwyll,  member  for  Exeter, 
was  imprisoned  fur  debt,  but  was  released  on 
the  petition  of  the  House.  Up  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  arrested  members  had  ob- 
tained their  release  either  by  special  Act  of 
Parliament  if  they  were  imprisoned  in 
execution  after  judgment,  or  by  a  writ  of 
privilege  issued  by  the  Chancellor  if  confined 
on  mesne  process  i.e.,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  a  suit  but  before  judgment);  but, 
in  1543,  in  the  case  of  George  Ferrers,  who 
had  been  arrested  as  surety  for  a  debt,  the 
House  demanded  his  release  by  virtue  of 
its  own  authority,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the 
sheriffs  to  liberate  him  committed  them  to 
prison  fur  contempt,  their  proceedings  being 
confirmed  by  the  king.  From  this  time 
members  were  usually  released  by  the  Ser- 
jeant by  warrant  of  the  mace,  not  bv  writ. 
In  lti03  occurred  the  case  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Shirley,  whom  the  warder  of  the  Fleet  refused 
to  release  for  fear  of  becoming  personally 
liable  for  his  debt.  This  led  to  an  Act  dis- 
charging from  all  liability  the  officer  from 
whose  custody  a  person  having  the  privilege 
of  Parliament  has  been  delivered,  and  en- 
abling the  creditor  to  sue  out  a  new  writ  <>n 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  privilege.  The 
privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  for  some 
time  belonged  not  only  to  members  of  Parlia- 
ment but  also  to  their  servants  (as  in 
Smallev's  case.  1575,  and  Johnson's  case, 
1621},  but  in  1770  was  confined  to  the  persons 
of  members,  owing  to  the  frequent  abuse  of 
the  privilege,  which  was  used  as  a  means  of 
'  escajK?  from  debt.  As  lately  as  1SN0  it  was 
|  decided  on  precedents  that  the  duration  of 
the  privilege  is  forty  days  before  and  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  ;  on  the  ground 
fhat  the  time  must  be  clearly  defined.  Tho 
House  of  Commons  has  always  maintained 
its  powers  of  imprisoning  its  own  members 
for  contempt,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Stone 
in  1547.  and  Arthur  Hall  in  1581.  Tho 
right  of  a  member  of  Parliament  to  claim 
freedom  from  arrest  has  never  been  allowed 
to  extend  to  criminal  offences  :  and  though  in 
1572  Lord  Cromwell  obtained  his  release  after 
committal  for  contempt  of  court,  in  nu  rr> 
recent  times,  members  committed  by  courts  of 
law  for  open  contempt  have  failed  in  obtain- 
ing release  by  virtue  of  privilege,  "though,** 
observes  Sir  Erskine  May,  "  each  case  is  still 
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open  to   consideration    when    it  arise*." 
[Pajoumxst.] 

J.  Hatsell,  P.tctdenU,  vol.  i.  (ed.  of  1818) ; 
Sir  E  May,  Parliamentary  Practice ;  Hallaui, 
Cm*.  H«.  [F.  S.  P.] 

Arthur,  Kino,  the  famous  British  and 
Christian  hero  of  romance,  had  already  he- 
rota©  the  centre  of  much  Celtic  legend,  espe- 
cially in  Brittany,  when  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
published,  in  1130,  his  Hiatoria  Britonuut. 
This  work,  though  it  poisoned  the  very  foun- 
tains of  history,  acquired,  in  spite  of  "protest 
tjj.,  by  William  of  Malmesbury),  wide  popu- 
larity, and  became  the  source  of  that  elaborate 
J-  ircod  of  Arthur  and  his  Hound  Table  which 
hi*  inspired  so  much  that  is  best  in  literature. 
<»eoffrvy'»  fictions  were  largely  regarded  as 
history,  until,  by  an   inevitable  reaction, 
Milton  and  most  of  the  eighteenth  century 
■Titers  were  led  to  disbelieve  that  any  Arthur 
h*i  really  lived.  Gildas,  nearly  a  contemporary, 
makes  no  mention  of  him,  though  the  fre- 
quent allusion  to  him  in  the  obscure  utterances 
of  the  Welah  bards,  edited  hy  Mr.  Skene,  ma  v 
be  set  against  this.    But  many  deny  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  Four  Book*,  and  the 
earnest  really  historical  notices  of  Arthur  are 
found  in  "Nennius''  and  the  Welsh  tenth 
i  votary  chronicle  called  AnnaUt  r„, „>>,,„•  {MS. 
A.  .   Xennius  says  {Mom.  Hut.  Britan.,  73-4), 
"  Artur  pugnabat  contra  illos  [videlicet  Sax- 
•ncs]  cum  regibus  Britonura ;  sod  ipse  dux 
trat  bellorum,  et  in  omnibus  bellis  victor 
<x*titit."    He  then  gives  a  list  of  Arthur's 
t**-lve  victories,  ending  with  the  battle  "  in 
ft«<nte  Badonis."    This  the  AnnaUt  Cambria 
in  a.d.  516,  and  make  Arthur  a  Christian 
iero.    The  same  authoritv  places  his  death 
*:  the  battle  of  Camlan,  in  537.    Will  this 
■  ridence  compensate  for  the  silence  of  Gildas  ? 
All  really  depends  on  our  estimate  of  Nennius. 
Many,  like  Milton,  repudiate  Nennius  as  a 
rery  trivial  author :"  but  others,  including 
I*  Guest  and  Mr.  Skene,  fully  accept  his 
Minority,  though  recognising  the  fragmentary 
tad  unequal  character  of  the  series  of  treatise's 
tit  collectively  go  hy  his  name.    Mr.  Skene 
Fmr  AtiricfU   Book*  of  Wale*,   i.  60 — 89; 
ytu  Scotland,  i.  152  ;  cf.  Glennie's  Arthurian 
L*e*ht**   claims  that  Arthur  was  the  leader 
f  the  Northern  Cymry  of  Strathclyde  and 
1  imbria  against  the  Saxons ;  and  identifies 
'  Jrw  in  thoee  regions  as  the  scenes  of  the 
•  Ire  battle*— Mons  Badonis  being  Bouden 
i'U,  near  Linlithgow.    Arthur,  according  to 
vi  view,  is  not  a  king,  but  a  temporary  ' 
-•  -vt»1.  the  44  Gwledig."  who  led  the  combin^l 
<*»  of  the  princes  of  the  Northern  Britons  to 
•'.▼'jnfr-d  victories.    He  was  the  successor  of  j 
««?  Homan  ireneruls  of  the  legions  encamped 
^■«g  the  Pictish  wall.    His  victories  led  to 
restriction  of  the  Saxons  to  the  country 
'-A.  of  the  IVnnine  ranife,  and  so  create<l  the 
1  '-."atTian  kingdom.    He  died  defeated  by  a 
>T>tt  of  the   hmthen   British,  perhaps*  in 
t-iuatv  with  the  Saxons.   The  great  authority 


of  Dr.  Guest  {Archaological  Journal,  Salisbury 
volume,  18-iO)  also  accepts  Arthur  as  a  real 
person,  but  places  the  scene  of  his  victories  in 
the  western  border-land  of  the  growing  State 
of  the  West  Saxons  [e.g.,  Mons  Badonis  is 
Budbury.  in  Dorsetshire).  Mr.  Elton  (Origin* 
of  British  Hutonj,  p.  362)  doubtfully  follows 
Mr.  Skene;  while  Professor  Rhys  {Celtic 
Britain,  p.  231)  regards  Arthur  as  the  "  ideal 
champion  of  the  Brythonie  race."  whether  in 
Wales,  Cumbria,  Cornwall,  or  Brittany. 
44  Whether  he  was  from  the  first  a  purely 
imaginary  character,  in  whom  the  best  quali- 
ties of  his  nice  met.  or  had  some  foundation 
in  the  facts  of  long  forgotten  history,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say."  Perhaps  nothing  more 
decided  than  this  can  safely  be  said. 

Resides  the  above-mentioned  authorities,  the 
Mynjnan  Arthaiology  of  WaUt  may  be  referred  to 
na  containiu*  the  texts  of  the  Welsh  legend*  of 
Arthur.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Britith  His- 
tory is  translated  in  Bohu's  series,  and  the  Mubi. 
»irt<;iou  has  been  translated  by  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest.  For  the  influence  of  the  Arthurian 
legend  on  the  literature  of  Germany,  France, 
and  Scandinavia,  see  an  essay  by  Albert  Schul* 
(Llandovery,  1841 ).  There  are  many  editions  of 
Lc*  fiomanx  de  la  Table  Ro*&i  («.o.,  Paris,  18ou), 
and  Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur  has  been  reprinted, 
in  1817  by  Souther,  in  1855  by  Wright,  and  by 
Walter  Scott,  1881  The  literature  on  the 
Arthurian  legend  i«  almost  endless.  [T.  F.T.] 

Arthur  of  Brittany  ('>■  1187,  d.  1203) 
was  the  son  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  and  Con- 
stance, Duchess  of  Brittany.  His  mother's 
championship  of  the  independence  of  her  duchy 
no  doubt  damaged  her  son's  chances  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  crown  of  his  uncle.  She  had,  more- 
over, completely  alienated  Kit-hard  and  Queen 
Eleanor,  so  that,  on  Kichard's  death.  John 
was  unanimously  accepted  as  king.  Arthur's 
only  hope  lay  in  gaining  the  assistance  of 
Philip  Augustus,  who  at  first  seemed  willing 
to  help  him;  and  tin  Barons  of  Aniou,  Maine, 
and  Touraine,  declared  for  him.  War  broke 
out  between  Philip  and  John,  but  the  former 
was  more  eager  for  his  own  interests  than  for 
Arthur,  and  very  soon  peace  was  concluded, 
by  which  Philip's  eldest  son  Louis  was  to 

marry  Blanche  of  Castile,  John's  niece!  John 
giving  her  the  <  ounty  of  Evrcux  as  a  marriage 
portion.  Arthur,  who  was  betrothed  to  cue 
of  Philip's  daughters,  was  forc  ed  to  do  homage 

to  John  for  Brittany.   Quarrela  very  shortly 

broke  out  tat  ween  John  and  Philip,  who 
offered  to  receive  the  homage  of  Arthur  for 
the  county  of  Anjou.  ami  allow  his  knights  to 
join  him  in  conquering  it.  Arthur  commenced 
operations  by  attacking  hi>  grandmother 
Eleanor  at  Mirabel :  but  he  was  captured  by 
John,  who  imprisoned  him,  first  at  Falaise, 
and  afterwards  at  Kouen,  when-  he  died. 
The  manner  of  Arthur's  death  is  unknown, 
nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  be  determined  with 
certainty.  All  that  the  historians  of  the 
next  reign  could  say  was  that  Arthur  disap- 
peared. "  Ehpso  igitur  ulifpianto  tempore 
Arthurus   evanuit."     (Matt.    Paris,  Chrou. 
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Anglic,  iii..  p.  221.).    The  generally  received 

tCCOOnt  of  his  death,  which  has  been  conse- 

crated  by  tradition  and  poetry,  was,  that  he 

wan  murdered  by  hi*  unt  ie  s  own  hand,  and 

hi*  body  thrown  into  the  Seine.    The  peers 

of  France  found  John  guilty  of  tho  murder, 

but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  thin  can  be  held  as 

confirmatory  of  the  accusation. 

The  Chroniclt*  of  R.  Hore>len,  Badulf  de 
Cograhall.  aud  Matthew  Paris  (Both.  Series) ; 
C.  H.  Pearsou,  Hi*,  of  Eng.  in  tht  Early  and 

Mid.  Ao**. 

Arthur,  Pjukck  [*.  I48ti.</.  1502),  was  the 
eld»  «t  son  of  Henry  VII.  His  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Aragoti  was  first  agreed  ut»on 
between  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  England  in 
March,  1489,  when  he  was  not  yet  three  years 
old,  and  he  was  little  more  than  fifteen  when 
the  actual  wedding  ceremony  was  celebrated 
at  St.  Paul's,  Nov.  14,  1561,  Bacon  describes 
the  young  prince  as  a  studious  youth,  and 
learned  beyond  his  years.  His  name  of  Arthur 
was  a  graceful  acknowledgment  on  Henry's 
part  of  his  own  British  descent  through  Sir 
Owen  Tudor. 

BaCOn,  Hi*,  of  lltnry  VU, 

Articles,  Loans  OF  the,  appointed  first 
in  1369,  in  the  reign  of  David  II.,  Wame 
gradually  a  recognised  p<irt  of  the  legislative 
machinery  of  Scotland.  The  ••  Lords"  con- 
sisted of  a  committee  chosen  equally  from 
each  estate  to  prepare  the  various  measures, 
which,  when  completed,  were  laid  before  tho 
Estates  for  final  adoption  or  rejection. 
William  III.  endeavoured  to  remodel  tho 
system  in  1689,  and  ordered  that  the  Lords 
should  consist  of  twenty-four  persons,  eight 
being  chosen  from  each  estate,  and  took  away 
their  power  of  rejecting  absolutely  any  motion 
laid  before  them.  Tho  Estates,  however, 
voted  that  a  permanent  committee  was  ob- 
jectionable, and  in  1600  William  gave  his 
assent  to  a  measure  abolishing  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles,  and  providing  for  temporary 
committees,  to  be  elected  as  occasion  might 
arise.  [Estates.] 

Articles  of  Grievances,  voted  April, 
1689,  by  the  Scotch  Estates,  protested  against 
sundry  laws  which  were  held  to  be  burden- 
some and  dangerous,  and  were  intended  to 
show  William  III.  in  what  cases  reforms 
were  needed.  The  Estates  complained  chiefly 
of  the  laws  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  1685; 
of  the  reference  of  legislative  proceedings  to 
permanent  committees  to  the  injury  of  free 
parliamentary  discussion ;  and  of  the  Act  of 
16(i9  which  made  the  Sovereign  head  of  the 
Church.  The  Articles  of  Grievances  differed 
from  the  Claim  of  Bight  in  that  the  former 
laid  down  fundamental  rules  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  had  been  violated  by  .lames  II.  ; 
the  latter  merely  petitioned  for  certain  neces- 
sary reforms. 

Articles  of  Religion.  In  England, 
as  in  other  European  countries,  the  Informa- 


tion period  was  marked  by  several  attempts  to 
codify  or  embodv  in  an  authoritative  form 
the  articles  of  religious  belief.    With  a  view 
to  putting  an  end  to  discussion,  Henry  VIII., 
with   the   aid   of   his  theological  advisers, 
compiled  a  Book  of  Article*,  which  was  laid 
before?  Convocation  in  1536,  and  subscribed  by 
all  its  memliers.    Theso  Articles  established 
the  Bible,  the  three  Creeds,  and  the  first  four 
Councils   as  the  basis  of  belief ;  limited 
the  Sacraments  to  three,  baptism,  penance, 
and  the  Eucharist  ;   declared  that,  though 
the  use  of  images,  the  worship  of  saints, 
ami  the  ritual  of  the  church  services  had  not 
in  themselves  power  to  remit  sins,  yet  they 
wore  useful  to  lift  up  men's  minds  unto  God"; 
accepted  purgatory,  but  denounced  pardons, 
and  masses  for  the  dead.     These  Articles 
pleased  neither  the  Reformers  nor  the  Roman- 
ists, and  were  accepted  merely  at  the  king's 
command.     In  1539  Henry"  VTII.'s  policy 
led  him  to  check  the  growth  of  the  reforming 
doctrines,  and  Parliament  passed  the  Bill  of 
the  Stx  Artielts.  which  affirmed  transnbstan- 
tiation,   the    reception   of  the  communion 
under  one  kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
the  binding  power  of  vows  of  chastity,  private 
masses,  and  auricular  confession.    Soon  after 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  Parliament 
of  1547  the  Statute  of  the  Six  Article*  was 
repealed.    In  1551  an  order  of  the  Council 
was  issued  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  bidding 
him  frame  Articles  of  Religion.  This  task  the 
archbishop  discharged  with  caution  and  de- 
liberation.   He  consulted  with  others,  circu- 
lated a  rough  draft,  and  laid  it  before  the 
Council.  After  many  revisions  it  was  handed 
for  final  consideration  and  emendation  to  five 
of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  to  John  Knox,  tho 
Scottish  "Reformer.    Though  it  was  thus  dis- 
cussed and  revised,  the  draft  was  in  the  main 
the  work  of  Cranmer  and  his  friend  Bishop 
Ridley,  who  is  said  to  have  supplied  the 
greater  share  of  learning.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  or  not  these  Articles  were  submitted 
to  Convocation ;  but  the  evidence  seems  to 
show  that  they  were.  Finally,  they  were  issued 
in  1553,  with  the  royal  mandate  to  all  the 
bishojxs  ordering  them  to  call  on  all  clergy, 
schoolmasters,  and  churchwardens,  to  sub- 

i  scribe.    These  Articles  of  Edward  VI..  from 

I  their  number,  are  sometimes  known  as  the 
Fortij-ttro  Articlts.  They  show  that  Cranmer 
in  framing  them  used  the  Lutheran  Confes- 
sions of  Faith,  especially  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  though  he  did  not  merely  copy 
them.  The  accession  of  Queen  Man-  within 
two  months  of  the  publication  of  the  Forty- 
two  Articles  did  not  give  them  much  time  to 
sink  into  the  minds  of  the  clergy.  On  the 
acc  ession  of  Elizabeth.  Archbishop  Parker  was 

j  railed  on  to  provide  for  the  troubled  condi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  matters.    In  1559  Eleren 

!  Articht  were  issued  by  authority,  to  be  held 
byallclergv.  They  were  limited  to  the  detini- 

I  lion  of  fundamental  truths,  and  the  points  in 
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vhich  the  Chuirh  of  England  held  the  Roman 
practice  to  be  superstitious.  These  wore  meant 
to  be  temporary  only,  while  Parker  recon- 
sidered the  Forty-two  Articles  of  Edward  VI. 
lb-  revised  them,  and  laid  the  results  of 
hit  revision  before  Convocation  in  1562. 
Al  Cranmer  had   used  the  Confession  of 
Augabarg,  Parker  mude  further  use  of  the 
Confession  of  Wurteiuberg.    In  his  revision 
ho  omitted  four  of  the  original  Forty-two 
Articles-the  tenth,  "Of  Grace ; "  the  sixteenth , 
*  Of  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost ; " 
the  nineteenth,  "  All  men  are  bound  to  keep  the 
Moral  Commandments  of  the  I*aw  *'  (the  first 
part  of  which  was  added  to  the  seventh) ;  and 
the  forty-first,  against  "Heretics  called  Mille- 
narii."    He  added  lour  others — the  fifth, 
twelfth,  nineteenth,  and   thirtieth  of  the 
present  edition.  Besides  these  greater  changes, 
the  phraseology  was  altered  in  many  points. 
The  Convocation  made  further  alterations, 
and  several  important  omissions.    It  struck 
out  the  end  of  the  third  Article,  concerning 
the  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,  and  entirely  discarded  throe  articles — 
"  The  souls  of  them  that  depart  this  life  do 
neither  die  with  the  bodies,  nor  sleep  idly;" 
"The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  not  yet 
brought  to  ]ms* ; "   "  All  men  shall  not  be 
•aved  at  the  length."    The  Articles,  now  re- 
dueed  in  number  to  thirty  nine,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  queen,  who  further  struck  out 
th.  present   twenty-ninth  Article,  "  Of  the 
wicked  whi<  h  eat  not  the  Body  of  Christ  in 
th.  use  of  the  lord's  Supper."    She  further 
aided  to  the  twentieth  Article  the  clause, 
""The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or 
ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies 
of  faith."    The  Articles  were  originally  in 
Latin ;  but  an  Kmriish  translation  was  soon 
i*»urd  of  the   Thirty^ight  Articles  as  they 
p**«t-d  the  revision  of  the  queen  and  Council. 
In  1571   the   Articles  were   committed  by 
''•evocation  to  Bishop  Jewel  for  editorship. 
They  wer»-  then  put  into  their  present  form, 
o.i  were  iAi*U'^l  t*.th  in  Latin  and  English  — 
Mh  version*  being  authoritative  and  official. 
Trie  twenty -ninth  Article  was  restored,  and 
th*  other  alteration   of  the   queen,  on  the 
authority  of  the  <  'hureh  to  determine  rites 
and  ceremonies,  was  retained  in  the  English 
Article*,  but  omitted  in  the  Latin.  The 
Tkirty.rtmc  Articles  Were  then  approved  by 
Parliament.   ;md  a  statute  was   pissed  re- 
tiring subscription  from  ull  candidates  for 
holy  orders.     r'rom  this  time  forward  they 
have  been  the  standard  of  the  opinions  of  the 
'  bun  h  of  England.    Accordingly,  the  "  Con- 
stitutions and  Canons  Ecclesiastical "  passed 
ly  Convocation  in   160JC  and  confirmed  by 
royal  authority,  enacted  excommunication  as 
the  penalty  to  any  ons  who  "declared  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  to  be  erroneous,  super- 
stitious, or  such  ii*  he  may  not  with  a  good 
conscience  subscribe  unto."  But  these  Canons, 
not  having  been  pissed  by  Parliament,  are 


binding  only  as  ecclesiastical  law  on  the 
clergy,  not  on  the  laity.  As  regards  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the 
Act  of  1571  enacted  that  no  one  should  be 
admitted  to  a  benefice  till  he  had  subscribed 
the  Articles  in  the  presence  of  the  Ordinary, 
and  publicly  read  them  in  the  parish  church, 
with  u  declaration  of  his  unfeigned  assent. 
The  Canons  of  1G03  further  enacted  that  no 
one  should  teach,  cither  in  a  school  or  in  a 
private  house,  unless  he  subscribed  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  obtained  a  licence  from  a 
bishop.  The  Act  of  Uniformity.  i*asscd  in 
1662,  embodied  this  provision.  Tiu  Tolera- 
tion Act  of  1689  exempted  from  the  penalties 
of  existing  statutes  against  conventicles  such 
dissenting  ministers  and  teachers  as  should 
subscribe  the  Thirtv-nine  Articles,  omitting 
the  thirty-fourth,  thirty -fifth,  thirty-sisth, 
and  the  words  of  the  twentieth  which  declare 
that  the  Church  has  power  to  decree  rites 
und  ceremonies.  Those  who  had  scruples 
about  infant  baptism  were  exempted  from 
subscription  to  part  of  the  twenty-seventh 
Article.  This  Act  was  the  heginuing  of  a 
period  of  indulgence  and  security  from  per- 
secution to  Dissenters,  which  went  on  till  in 
1779  was  passed  the  Dissenting  Ministers* 
Act,  enabling  Dissenters  to  preach  and  act  as 
schoolmasters  without  any  subscription  to  the 
Articles.  From  tliis  time  forward  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Articles  ceased  to  la>  a  test  for  the 
exclusion  of  Dissenters,  except  in  the  Univer- 
sities. At  Oxford,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  as 
Chancellor  had,  in  1581,  imposed  subscription 
to  the  Articles  before  matriculation.  At 
Cambridge,  subscription,  since  1616,  was  re- 
quired of  all  who  took  a  degree.  Thus, 
Dissenters  could  not  enter  the  University  of 
Oxford;  they  might  be  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  were  not  admitted  to  any  of  the 
endowments.  These  disabilities  were  not 
removed  till  the  passing  of  the  University 
T«"Sts  Act  in  1871,  which  exempted  laymen 
from  any  religious  test.  Thus  the  Articles 
have  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  standanl  of 
orthodoxy  for  any  save  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Even  in  their  cuse  it 
was  felt  that  subscription  to  a  body  of 
doctrinal  statements'  was  an  excessive  obliga- 
tion, if  it  was  meant  to  imply  literal  agree- 
ment  with  every  sentence  contained  in  them. 
To  avoid  further  ambiguities,  and  to  relieve 
scrupulous  consciences  on  this  point,  the 
Clerical  Subscription  Act  of  18(>f>  did  away 
with  subscription  in  the  case  of  the  clergy, 
and  substituted  a  declaration  of  assent  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Prayer  Book. 

Canlwell,  Synndalui ;    Hardwick,  Hi*tor\j  of 
tks  Article*.  [M.  C] 

Article*  Of  War  are  framed  hv  the 
crown  for  the  better  government  of  the 
army  and  navy.  Those  which  are  in  fore*" 
for  the  army  were  first  authorised  in  1714, 
and  are  confirmed  annually  in  tho  Mutiny 
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A«-t.  »h»-  Article*  if  W*r  for  the  Vi-r  V-mr 
n**»-d  ON  a  Bill  passed  in  1 74J.  The 
>f  W *r.    whii-h        to  br  oh*v«i  i* 


the  ^oinmaniL*  of  i  wwnor  jtnctr."  are 
divided  mto  tectum*.  »me  if  which  'ott»*- 


ho*-v>r.  thonsrh  :h*-v  n»iai>  tj>  *nhievt»  tn 
the  ia:t» r.  4Tp  n-rnpimi  with  .ieriniQuiw  of 
f  r  i*1!***    iTT'X   th.**    O TTT1  Ifttl ii *LOO  I  *  *  lit  i*aX** 

to  it.     There  ar*  Artkl**.  mumim. 

whuh  bar*  an  counterpart  m  the  Act  It 
u  tn  bft  observed  that  the  legality  of  the 
ArtuU*  of  War,  as  .if  oth»r 
it*- if  eabjaet  a 

controversy  in  a  court  martial .  bat  the 
Mutiny  Act.  bring  part  of  the  statute  law. 
be  ooeyed  without  question.    Mir  it  tax 


■bar.  wfc 

to  Magna  Charta  when  it  w:is  eonrirmed  br 
Edward  I.  in  the  Parliament  which  met. 
1300.  The  most  important  clauses  are  those 
whi.  h  appoint  commissioners  to  mvestidpite  all 
ease*  in  which  the  chart*  n  had  been  infringed . 
those  which  reform  and  reirulate  the  jury 
system .  those  which  remedy  the  aborts  of  pur- 
veyance and  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  officers, 
and  those  which  or  i»  r  that  no  common  pl»-us 
shall  be  hell  in  the  Exchequer  contrary  to  the 
form  of  MagM  Charta.  and  forbid  the  issue  of 
common  law  writs  under  the  Privy  Seal.  One 
article,  whi.  h  Dr.  Stubbs  culls  "a  curious 
relic  of  the  ideas  of  1258,"  allows  the  office  of 
sheriff  to  be  elective  in  counties  when:-  the 
office  il  not  of  fee  or  heritable.  There  were 
also  articles  regulating  administration  of  the 
forest*,  and  limiting  the  royal  jurisdiction 
over  th<  m. 

Himtntta  of  th*  R*nlm,  i    116;   Ma'thew  of 

Westminster,  p.  43?.  Sfubta,  On**.  Hi«t  ,  ii  .cb. 

xiw.    The  article*  sre  iriveu  in  StuU«,  S*i«t 

Ihirten. 

Arundel.  Pkbraoe  of.  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery, one  of  the  most  trusted  followers 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  besides  grants 
of  land  in  Shropshire,  received  vast  estates 
(seventy-seven  lordships)  in  Sussex,  including 
the  castle  of  Arundel.  In  1102,  upon  the 
forfeiture  of  Ifoger'a  son,  Robert  de  Belesme, 
the  castle  of  Arundel  jessed  to  the  crown, 
and  was  settled  by  Henry  I.  on  his  second 
wife,  Adcliza  of  Louvain,  who,  aft<r  the 
king's  death,  conveyed  it  to  her  second 
husband,  William  de  Alhini.  It  is  doubtful 
whethi  r  William  dc  All.ini.  the  son  of  this 
marriage,  received  a  grant  of  the  third  penny 
of  the  county  of  Sussex  ;  but  ho  is  styled  Earl 
of  Sussex,  us  well  as  Eirl  of  Arundel  and 
Chichester.  In  1243  Hugh  de  Albini,  fifth 
Karl  of  Sussex,  died  without  issue,  and  part 
of  his  estates,  together  with  Arundel  Castle, 
pasted  to  .John  Fitz-Alan.  a  descendant  of 
Ittboli  daughter  of  the  third  Earl.  He  anil 
his  sons  are  frequently  stvled  Lords  of 
Arundel.    Richard  Fits-Alan  \d.  1283)  is  the 


trr*t    »f  this  familv  actoallv  summoned  as 

Etri  of  Arnndel    1291    bv*  writ.     His  son 

ww  beheaded  in   1326,  and  his 

forfeited.     Thev   were,  however, 

to  Richard,  third  "Earl,  in  1331.  In 

1 5*1  H-nry  Fitz-Alan,  twelfth  Earl,  died 

without  male   heirs,  and  the  earldom  and 

»stut***  passed  to   Philip,  son   of  Thomas, 

fourth  l^nk*  of  Norfolk,  who  had  married 

Mary,  •ianghter  of  this  earl.     Philip  was 

summtmed  u>  Parliament  as  Earl  of  Arundel. 

The  earldom  has  since  continued  in  the  line 

of  the  Fitz-Aian  Howard*,  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 

Howkio.  ]    The  peerage  of  Arundel  of 

W  laixn  a   was   conferred  in   1605  on  Sir 

Thomas  ArandeL  a  distinguished  soldier,  who 

had  nxurht  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks, 

and  had  been  created  a  Count  of  the  Holy 

rioman  Empire  by  Rudolph  II. 

Fur  LntMsratmg  questions  connected  with  the 
pwnifi-  of  Anuniel.  ««  toe  Lord*'  Firtt  RtfHHi. 
<M  -a*  Lh.pniy  of  a  P#rr,  esp.  Aypen  l  *  ;  and  Sir 
Hums  Nicola*.  Hutnrie  P*tnig*. 

Arundel,  Edhod  Fitz-Aj.ax,  2xd  Earl 
or  d.  1326  ,  was  one  of  the  Ordainers  ap- 
pointed in  1310.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
noble*  who  remained  faithful  to  Edward  II. 
after  the  binding  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer. 
He  was  seized  by  the  latter  at  Bristol,  and 
banged  with  Hugh  Desjienser. 

Arundel.  Richard  Fitz-Ai.an,  4tii  Earl, 
or  .4.  1397).  was  the  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Henry, 
Eirl  of  Lancaster.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  1375,  and  served  in  the  French  and  Scotch 
wars;  but  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
valour  and  conduit  at  sen.  He  was  for 
several  years  admiral  and  captain  of  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  gained  several  naval  victories, 
and  captured  Brest.  He  joined  Gloucester 
against  De  la  Pole  and  De  Vere,  and  was  one 
OX  the  tirst  Lords  Appellant.  In  1397  he  was 
involved  in  Gloucester's  fall,  and  was  seized, 
tried,  and  beheaded. 

Arundel,  Thomas  Fitz-Alax,  10th  Earl 
of  id.  1524;,  was  one  of  the  chief  nobles  at- 
tached to  Henry  VI  I.'s  court.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  shipwreck  near  Weymouth,  in  Januar> , 
1506.  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  Philip,  and 
his  wife,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  the  royal 
messenger  sent  to  congratulate  Philip  upon 
his  recent  escape,  and  to  welcome  him  to 
England.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  had  also  done 
the  king  good  service  as  a  soldier  in  Flanders, 
during  the  wars  in  aid  of  Maximilian. 

Arundel,  Henry  Fitz-Alax,  12th  Earl 
or  [d.  1580),  was  in  1547  appointed  one  of 
the  twelve  councillors  who.  under  the  will 
of  Henry  VIII.,  were  to  assist  the  executors 
in  carryine  on  the  government  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  VI.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  attack  on  Somerset, 
which  ended  in  his  downfall;  and  having  given 
an  unwilling  assent  to  the  alteration  of  the 
succession  of  Edward  VI.  in  favour  of  Lsdy 
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Jane  Grey,  he  was  regarded  with  suspicion 

by  Northumberland,  who  endeavoured  to 

prevent  his  leaving  London.    However,  he 

managed  to  escape  to  Baynard's  Castle,  and 

at  once,  with  the  rest  of  the  Council,  declared 

for  Mary  ;  shortly  afterwards  he  arrested  the 

Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Cambridge,  and 

conveyed  him  to  London.  After  the  accession 

of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Arundel  became  one  of 

her  councillors,  "feared  by  all  men,  trusted  by 

none,"  and  was  even  named  as  a  probable 

suitor  for  her  hand,  a  fact  which  led  to  a 

bitter  quarrel  with  Leicester  in  1561.  In  1568, 

a*  the  leader  of  the  old  nobility  and  the 

Catholic  party,  he  showed  himself  violently 

opposed  to  Cecil  and  tho  Reformers,  and  was 

present    at   the    Westminster    Inquiry  as 

a  partisan  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  in  the 

following  year  he  was  placed  under  arrest  for 

complicity  in  tho  northern  rebellion,  and  in 

1571  was  privy  to  the  Kidolfi  conspiracy. 

Froudn,  Hut  of  Eng. ;  P.  P.  Tytler,  England 
•  Edward  VI.  and  Mary. 


Aran  del,  I'm  imp  Howard,  13th  Earl  of 
[4.  1595],  son  of  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  was  attainted  and  beheaded  in 
1572,  inherited  the  earldom  of  Arundel  in 
njrht  of  his  mother.  Ho  wan  restored  in  blood 
and  made  privy  councillor  in  1580.  On  his 
first  appearance  at  court  he  won  the  favour  of 
Elizabeth,  but  quickly  lost  it  through  his 
immoral  life.  In  1583  he  was  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  plot  of  Francis  Throgmor- 
ton,  having  incurred  suspicion  by  becoming 
"  reconciled"  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  1581 
on  the  solicitations  of  the  Jesuits;  but  though 
thr-re  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  he  was 
speedily  released.  On  attempting  to  es- 
cape from  England,  in  1585,  he  was  captured 
and  again  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
nmained  until  his  death.  In  1589  he  was 
f-und  guilty  of  high  treason  on  a  charge  of 
having  prayed  for  the  success  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  He  was  also  charged  with  eorre- 
»ponder»  **  with  Allen  and  other  Catholic 
conspirator*.  He  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  by  the  advice  of  Cecil  and  Hatton  was  not 
executed.  "  In  her  conduct  towards  this  un- 
fortunate nobleman,"  remarks  Mr.  Lingard, 
-  th.-  queen  betrayed  un  unaccountable  spirit 
of  revenge.  He  seems  to  have  given  some 
iWp  but  secret  offence  which,  though  never 
divulged,  could  never  be  forgotten." 

SStrvpe.  Annul*;  I.inumrJ.  Hist.  "/  Ena. 

Arundel.  Thomas  [b.  circa  1352,  d.  1414), 
U  the  thinl  win  of  Richard,  Eurl  of  Arundel, 


and  wns  made  iiishop  of  Ely  in  1374,  He 
joined  (Jloucvster  in  his  opposition  to  Do  la 
Pol.-  and  other  ministers  of  Richard  II.,  and 
in  1386  wns  appointed  Chancellor.  On  the 
bunUhment  of  Neville  he  received  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  and  retired  from  the 
( "nance Uorship  in  1389.  He  was  Chancellor 
i  1391.  till  his  appointment  to  the 
ic  of  Canterbury  in  13'JC.  Shortly 


afterwards  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  at 
the  king's  request  translated  by  the  I'ope  to 
the  see  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was  banished 
from  the  realm,  and  concerted  with  Boling- 
broke  plans  for  regaining  power  in  England. 
He  accompanied  Henry  on  his  expedition  to 
England,  and  on  the  deposition  of  Richard 
received  the  archbishopric  once  more.  He 
strenuously  supported  the  rights  of  the  Church 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  getting  tho  statute  J)e  Httretico 
Comburendo  passed.  He  held  the  Chancellor- 
ship again  from  1407  to  1409,  and  from  1412 
to  1413. 

Hook,AreMii*hop*  o/  Canterbury;  Pass,  Judgt$ 
of  England;  Walion.'fiiWii.-d  II. 

Arundel,  Sir  Thomas  (//.  1552),  wns  one 
of  the  most  trusted  and  sagacious  of  Henry 
VIII. 's  councillors.  He  enjoyed  much  in- 
fluence with  the  king,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  twenty-four  executors  appointed  to 
carry  out  that  sovereign's  will.  He  was  the 
brother-in-law  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
Protector  Somerset,  in  whose  fall  he  whs  in- 
volved. He  was  executed  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  Feb.,  1552. 

Asaf-ul-Dowlah  ('/.  1797)  succeeded  his 
father,  Sujah  Dowlah,  as  Vizier  of  Oude,  in 
1775,  and  was  ultimately  recognised  by  the 
Emperor.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
English,  by  which  the  Vizier  agreed  to  sur- 
render Benares  and  certain  other  districts  of  the 
annual  value  of  twenty-two  lacs.  This  Vizier 
misgoverned,  as  his  father  had  done,  and  by 
1781  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  Hastings  therefore  con- 
cluded an  arrangement  with  him,  one  main 
object  of  which  was  to  relieve  him  from 
burdens  which  he  professed  himself  totally  un- 
able to  bear.  It  was  provided  by  the  new  treaty 
that  a  portion  of  the  British  Jones  should  l>e 
withdrawn,  that  the  Vizier  might  resume  all 
jaghires  on  piyment  of  compensation.  The 
second  article  enabled  the  Vizier  to  disjstss«  ss 
the  Begums  [his  mother  ami  grandmother)  of 
Oude  of  tin  ir  jaghires,  and  was  the  prelude 
to  the  cruelties  exercised  to  compel  them  to 
surrender  tie  ir  treasures,  17^2.  The  im- 
poverishment of  the  Vizier,  however,  con- 
tinued steadily,  owing  to  his  misgovernment 
and  debauchery,  and  in  178f»  his  repeat)  d 
requests  that  the  British  force  should  be 
removed  induced  Lord  Cornwallis  to  make  a 
fresh  treaty  with  him,  by  which  the  mone\ 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  brigade  at  Futty- 
gurh  was  reduced  from  seventy-four  to  fifty 
Lies  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  punc- 
tually paid.  The  misgovernment,  however, 
continued,  and  the  Vizier  passed  the  r>  st  of 
his  life  in  oppressing  his  subjects,  and  in- 
dulging in  boundless  scn-uality. 

Cornwall,*  2V*f*itcA<-i< .   Mill.  Hi»t.  of  India; 
Macau  lay  s  Eswiy  on  Warren  Hasting-. 


Ascalon,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
about  twelve  miles  f;orn  towea,  was  a  place  of 
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groat  strength  and  importance  in  the  earlier 
Crusades.  It  was  to  this  town  that  Richard 
I.  led  the  crusading  army  after  the  fall  of 
Acre  in  the  early  part  of  1192.  On  the  way 
his  troops  were  intercepted  by  a  groat  Saracen 
army,  under  the  command  of  Saladin,  said  to 
amount  to  over  300,000  men.  The  two 
wings  of  the  Christian  army  were  broken; 
but  the  centre,  commanded  by  Richard  him- 
self, held  firm,  and  at  last  drove  back  the 
enemy  in  great  disorder.  40,000  of  the 
Saracons  are  said  to  have  perished.  The 
victory  threw  the  town  of  Ascalon  into  the 
hands" of  the  Crusaders. 

Ascension  Island,  situated  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese on  Ascension  Day.  1501.  It  was  never 
colonised  until  it  was  seized  by  the  English 
in  LSI 5,  during  the  captivity  of  Napoleon  in 
the  neighbouring  island  of  St.  Helena. 

As c ham,  Antony  (d.  1650),  an  author 
"  of  mueh  reputation,"  was  sent  by  the 
Commonwealth,  in  1650,  as  ambassador  to 
Madrid.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  there, 
he  was  assassinated  by  some  refugee  Royalists. 
The  murderers,  with  "the  exception  of  one  who 
was  executed,  were  allowed  to  escape,  public 
opinion  in  the  Spanish  capital  being  entirely 
in  their  favour.  [Douislais.] 


Roger  {&.  1515,  d.  1568),  one  of 
the  earliest  of  English  Greek  scholars,  and  at 
one  time  public  orator  at  Cambridge,  became 
successively  Latin  secretary  to  Edward  VI., 
Queen  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  and  was  also 
tutor  to  the  last-named  princess  in  1548,  being 
charged  with  her  instruction  in  the  learned 
languages.  In  1550  he  accompanied  Sir 
William  Morysino  in  the  capacity  of  secretary 
to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ascham  was,  in  1559, 
made  a  canon  of  York.  As  a  writer  of  English 
prose  Ascham  deserves  high  praise.  His  style, 
though  somewhat  rugged,  is  pithy  and  vigo- 
rous. His  work  on  education,  entitled  The 
Schoolmaster,  is  interesting  and  valuable.  He 
also  wrote  Toxophilus,  a  treatise  on  archery, 
and  A  Report  of  the  A fairs  and  State  of 
Germany,  which  is  of  some  historical  value. 


a's  Works,  ed.  by  Dr.  Giles.  1S56 ;  A. 
Katterfold.  R&jtr  Ascham  sein  Leben  und  seine 
Weeks,  1879.  An  edition  of  The  Schoolmaster, 
with  notes,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  B. 
Mayor. 

Ascue  'Askew,  or  Ayscough  ,  Anne 
((/.  1546),  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ascue,  of 
Kelsey,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  arrested  as  a 
heretic  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  Sacrament.  From  her  in- 
timacy with  Catherine  Parr,  Anne  Ascue's 
prosecution  for  heresy  is  memorable,  »s  it 
instanced,  among  other  things,  the  hostility 
of  Bishop  Gardiner  and  Ijord  Chancellor 
Wriothesley  to  the  queen;  for  before  being 
handed  over  to  the  executioner  for  the  punish- 


ment of  burning,  Anne,  in  spite  of  her  sex, 
was  made  to  undergo  in  the  Tower  the  tor- 
ture of  the  rack,  with  a  view  of  extorting 
from  her  in  her  agony  some  avowal  implicating 
other  court  ladies,  and  possibly  the  queen. 
Wriothesley's  efforts  are  generally  thought  to 
have  been  entirely  fruitless  ;  though  Pansons, 
in  his  "Examen"  of  Foxe's  account  of  her, 
states  that  she  actually  did  so  :  "  By  her  con- 
fession, he  (the  king)  learned  so  much  of 
Queen  Catherine  Parr  as  he  purposed  to  have 
her  burned  also,  had  he  Uvea." 

San  at  ires    of    the    Reformalion  (Camden 
Soc.) ;  Froude,  Hist,  of  Eng. 

Asgill,  John  (A.  1659,  d.  1738),  was  tho 
author  of  various  pamphlets,  including  a  trea- 
tise, published  in  1 698,  on  the  possibility  of 
avoiding  death.  Ho  was  elected  to  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  subsequently  to  the  English 
Parliament,  but  was  expelled  on  account  of 
the  blasphemy  of  his  book.  The  character 
of  the  treatise  was  animadverted  upon  in  tho 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.  Asgill  wrote  also  a 
tract,  De  Jure  JJirino,  on  the  hereditary  claims 
of  the  House  of  Hanover;  The  Succession  oj 
the  House  of  Hanover  Vindicated;  and  an 
Essay  for  the  Press. 

Asgill,  Sir  Chaules  (5. 1762,  d.  1823),  m 
1780  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  armyof  LordCorn- 
wallis  in  North  America,  when  that  general 
capitulated  ut  York  Town.  In  the  following 
year  the  Americans,  to  revenge  the  death  of  a 
certain  Republican  officer,  cast  lots  for  a  vic- 
tim among  their  English  prisoners.  The  lot 
fell  on  Asgill;  but  his  mother  went  over  to 
France,  and  persuaded  Marie  Antoinette  to 
interest  herself  on  his  behalf  with  the  Ameri- 
can envoy.  The  intercession  of  the  French 
queen  was  successful.  Asgill  was  released, 
continued  in  the  army,  and  in  1794  served 
under  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Low  Countries. 
In  1798  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  largo 
body  of  troops  for  the  suppression  of  the  Irish 
rebellion,  and  after  the  Union  was  for  many 
years  employed  in  various  offices  in  Ireland. 

Ash,  Simeon  (d.  1662),  was  one  of  those 
clergymen  who  were  ejected  from  their  livings 
by  Iiaud  for  refusing  to  read  the  declaration 
concerning  the  Hook  of  Sports.  He  became 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and 
had  considerable  influence  with  Presbyterian 
leaders  in  the  war.  Ho  was,  however,  u 
strong  opponent  of  the  Commonwealth,  und 
was  one  of  those  who  went  to  Breda  to  con- 
gratulate Charles  II.  on  his  restoration. 

Ash  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marston. 
Moor,  and  wrote  an  interesting  aud  valnable 
account  of  tho  campaign,  A  true  relation  *»/  the 
mosts  chiefs  occurrences  at  and  sines  the  late  battel  I 
at  Sewbsrry  ....  to  trindicut*  the  AWU  oj 
Manchester  (Lond.,  16«). 

Ashantee  >«  a  country  of  western  Africa 
in  the  interior  of  the  (told  Coast  and  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Prah.  It  first  came 
under  the  notice  of  Englishmen  in  1807, 
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when  its  king,  8y  Tutu,  attacked  An  nam - 
aboe,  a  fort  on  the  coast  built  by  the 
English  after  the  settlement  in  1661.  Soon 
afterwards  peace  was  concluded  on  dis- 
graceful terms,  and  it  lasted  until  1824, 
when,  the  Ashantecs  having  attacked  the 
Fantcea,  over  whom  the  English  had  estab- 
lished a  protectorate,  Sir  Charles  MacCarthy, 
governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  advanced  with 
a  handful  of  men  against  the  king,  but  was 
surprised  and  slain  at  Esmacow.  In  1826, 
the  death  of  MacCarthy  was  avenged  at 
the  battle  of  Dudowah.  Though  there  were 
out  or  two  skirmishes  between  the  Ashantees 
and  the  English  troops,  peace  was,  on  the 
whole,  maintained  from  that  date  until  1863, 
when  on  the  refusal  of  Governor  Pine  to 
give  up  some  runaway  slaves  to  the  King 
of  Ashantee,  war  was  begun  by  the  latter. 
The  governor  drove  the  sax-ages  back  to 
the  Prah,  but  his  West  Indian  troops  fell 
victims  to  the  climate,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  withdraw.  Once  more  peace  was  pro- 
cltimod.  In  1871  the  question  whether  Eng- 
land or  Ashantee  should  rule  the  territory 
between  the  Prnh  and  the  coast,  was  brought 
U>  a  final  issue  by  the  cession  to  England  by 
the  Dutch  of  all  their  claims  on  the  Gold 
Coast  on  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  annex  lands  in  Sumatra.  Thereupon  King 
Coffee  Calculi,  who  had  ascended  the  throno 
in  1 867,  objected  to  the  transfer  of  the  town 
<4  Elmina  on  the  ground  that  it  always  paid 
aim  a  fixed  annual  tribute ;  he  had  also 
taken  captive  some  missionaries,  whom  he 
did  not  wish  to  ransom.  He  therefore 
decided  on  renewing  the  war,  and  his  general, 
Amanquatia,  accordingly  crossed  tho  Prah, 
•ad  drove  the  cowardly  Fantees  before  them 
to  the  coast,  but  was  himself  driven  from 
before  Elmina  by  Colonel  Festing.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolaeley  was  sent  out  in  October  to  take 
<ivil  and  military  command  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
while  Captain  Glover,  R.X.,  who  had  been 
wnt  out  by  the  Colonial  Office,  made  an 
ait.-m.pt  to  raise  a  native  force  at  tho  mouth 
of  the  Volta.  Native  troops  were,  however, 
t«tv  untrustworthy,  and  pending  the  arrival 
of  some  English  soldiers.  Si  r  Garnet  Wolseley 
coold  only  occupy  and  stockade  the  advanced 
p>«ts  on  the  road  to  the  Prah.  With  the 
trriv-al  of  English  troops  in  December,  Sir 
Garnet  was  able  to  invade  Ashantee ,  and 
an  Jan.  31  he  encountered  the  Ashantees 
at  AnWul,  and  defeated  them.  On  Feb.  4 
th<  English  reached  Coomaseie,  which  they 
amL  The  army  was  overtaken  on  its  return 
march  by  envoys  from  King  Coffee,  and 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  king 
■greed  to  pay  50,000  ounces  of  gold,  to 
r-nounce  all  rights  over  the  tribes  formerly 
under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch,  to  allow 
frt*  trade,  to  keep  the  road  between  the  Prah 
and  t'oomaarie  open,  and  to  discontinue 
human  sacrifices.  In  1896  these  engagements 
•*r*  broken  by  King  Prempeh,  against  whom 


a  British  expedition  was  sent  under  Sir  F. 
Scott.  It  entered  Coomaseie  without  opposi- 
tion on  Jan.  18,  1890.  To  enforce  payment 
of  the  fine  imposed,  the  king  aud  other  hosi- 
1  ages  were  taken  to  the  coast,  and  a  Resident 
was  appointed  at  Coomasai >:  In  1  COO  a  rising 
broke  out,  but  was  suppressed  by  Sir  James 
Willcocks.  In  1901  AshauV-e  was  definitely 
annexed  by  Great  Britain,  the  Governor  of 
the  Gold  Coast  being  appointed  its  Governor. 

BriLketiburjr,  The  Amamtta  War;  H.  M  Stanley, 
Conmauie  and  Magdala ,  Reade,  Story  of  the 
Aihantte  Camyaign.  For  the  18»5-«  campaiKo. 
B.  Borleigo,  Two  Camyaigm. 

Ashburnham,  Sm  John  {d.  1671),  l 
descendant  of  an  old  Sussex  family,  sat  in 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  took  a  prominent, 
part  on  the  Royalist  side,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  joined  the  king, 
and  was  appointed  treasurer  and  paymaster 
to  the  army.  He  attended  Charles  I.  when 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Scots,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  fled  to  France.  In  1647 
he  returned,  and  became  one  of  the  king's 
personal  attendants,  and  was  the  chief  con- 
triver of  Charles's  escape  from  Hampton 
Court.  The  business  was  mismanaged,  and 
Ashburnham  was  accused  of  treachory  by  the 
Royalists;  for  which,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  little  ground.  He  remained  in  England 
after  the  king's  death,  and  compounded  for  his 
estate,  but  being  detected  in  sending  money 
to  Charles  II.,  he  was  in  1654  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  Cromwell's 
death.  At  the  Restoration  he  r<  ceived  largo 
grants  of  land,  and  was  made  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  king. 

Asbburnham'it  Narroiir*  of  nt»  Attendance  on 
King  Charles  the  >\rrf  wu  published  by  bis 
descendant,  Lord  Asbbornhiun,  in  1840. 

Ashburton,  John  Dunning,  1st  ix>ki> 
(b.  1731.  d.  1783),  was  the  son  of  an  attorney 
at  Ashburton,  in  Devonshire.  After  being 
articled  to  bis  father,  he  came  up  to  London 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar.  In  1 760  he  made 
a  great  reputation  by  the  defence  which  he 
drew  up  on  behalf  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany against  the  Dutch  claims.  In  1763  he 
still  further  increased  his  fame  by  his  elo- 
quence in  the  cause  of  Wilkes  against  the 
legality  of  general  warrants.  Iu  1766  he 
,  became  Recorder  of  Bristol ;  was  appointed 
1  in  the  next  your  Solicitor-General ;  and  ob- 
tained, in  1 768,  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  member 
for  Calne.  In  1770  be  went  out  of  office,  and 
throughout  Lord  North's  long  administration, 
vigorously  opposed  the  government  policy. 
He  warmly  maintained  the  legality  of  the 
Middlesex  election,  opposed  the  Test  Act. 
seconded  Sir  George  Savile's  motion  for  an 
inquiry  into  government  pensions,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  persistent  opponent*  <>f  the  policy 
,  pursued  towards  the  Amei  it  an  <  'olonies.  In 
\  1782,  when  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  c.ime 
into  j»ower,  Dunning  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  raised 
to  the  peerage. 
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whom  that  valuation  had  loft  out  of  account. 
This  clerical  valuation  and  the  lay  assess- 
ment of  Domesday,  as  well  as  the  rating  to 
subsidies  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  were  probably  far  below 
the  real  value.  Not  only  were  exemptions 
wide  and  numerous,  but  the  rating  itself  was 
evidently  at  a  nominal  valuation.  The 
Domesday  hide,  for  example,  omitted  un- 
productive ground :  and  the  later  subsidies 
did  not  fall  on  a  knight's  equipment  or  a 
peasant's  implements.  The  lightness  of  the 
assessment  must,  in  fact,  be  set  against  the 
biirdensomeness  of  early  taxation  due  to  its 
uncertainty,  its  wasteful  modes  of  collection, 
and  its  suicidally  short-sighted  principles. 
When  the  methods  of  assessment  ceased  in 
the  fourteenth  century  to  have  n  formative 
effect  on  the  constitution,  their  chief  import- 
ance is  over.  But  hen*,  too,  the  Tudor  and 
8tuart  kings,  going  back  for  precedents  to 
an  age  before  the  national  liberties  were  set 
on  a  firm  constitutional  basis,  revived  on 
several  occasions  more  arbitrary  methods,  and 
disregarded  the  valuations  which  had  been 
accepted  for  two  centuries.  Thus  the  com- 
missioners under  Wolsey's  great  scheme  of 
taxation  in  1522,  and  again  in  1525,  were  to 
assess  each  man,  clerk  or  lay,  to  the  value  of 
his  chattels.  In  1621  the  assessors  were  to  dis- 
regard old  rates,  and  to  rate  every  man  accord- 
ing to  their  own  knowledge,  not  even  accepting 
his  own  declaration,  and  such  was  the  prece- 
dent followed  in  the  raising  of  ship-money. 
The  whole  practice,  too,  of  benevolences  and 
of  forced  loans  levied  according  to  oflicial  esti- 
mates of  the  individual's  property,  was  an 
application  of  arbitrary  assessment.  Again, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  excise  arose  a  question  of  some 
practical  moment,  how  this  was  assessed. 
Similar  points  of  social  interest  are  connected 
with  the  injurious  effects  of  certain  taxes, 
assessed  on  a  false  principle,  as  the  window- 
tax  ;  or  the  introduction  of  the  income  tax, 
in  which  recourse  has  to  be  made  to  a  rude 
method  of  joint  assessment  by  the  payer  him- 
self and  by  an  official  commissioner.  But 
these  methods  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
guaranteed  Against  unjustly  operating,  by 
the  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher  body  or  a  court 
of  law. 

Miulox,  Hist,  of  the  Exchequer ;  Lingnxd,  Hurt. 
of  England,  iii  116—119;  Faoli,  GmchichU  ton 
England,  i.  683— <«5 ;  Stubba,  Const,  Hut.  and 
Select  Charter*  ami  Documents ;  Hallam,  Const. 
Hist.;  May,  Const.  Hist.  [A.  L.  S.] 

Assiento,  The  (1713), or  the  "contract" 
for  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the 
Western  world  with  negro  slaves,  was  at  first 
an  arrangement  between  France  and  Spain. 
After  the  merchandise  had  been  earned  on  by 
Genoa  and  Portugal,  it  had  been  undertaken 
in  1702  by  a  French  company.  By  one  of 
ihn  «t  initiations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ftrccht,  this 
rign:  wis  surrendered  to  England,  and  con- 


firmed by  a  special  treaty  of  forty -two  clauses. 
After  France  had  resigned  the  Assiento, 
Spain  was  to  convey  it  to  England  for  thirty 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  and  a 
further  term  of  three  years,  the  traffic  was  to 
be  wound  up.  England  was  to  furnish  4,800 
negroes  annually.  With  the  Assiento  England 

'  was  to  have  the  right  of  sending  two  ships  a 
year,  each  of  five  hundred  tons  burden,  to 
America  with  negroes.  A  contest  for  this 
profitable  monopoly  soon  arose  between  the 
African  and  the  South  Sea  Company :  the 

I  latter  were  successful,  and  obtained  the  fourth 
part  reserved  for  the  queen  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.    On  the  outbreak  of  war  with 

|  Spain,  England  lost  the  Assiento,  but  it  was 

I  once  more  renewed  in  1725,  and  was  again 
restored  to  her  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (1748),  for  the  remaining  four  years 
which  it  had  to  run.  "  Not  one  person,"  says 
Mr.  Wyon,  "  seems  to  have  imagined  that 
there  was  anything  immoral  or  unjustifiable 
in  the  business  itself." 

T.  H.  Burton,  Reign  of  yiwrn  ^nm;  Wyon, 
Reign  of  Qumii  Anne ;  Leoky,  Hist,  of  Eng. 

Assize  (assisa-assisia)  is  a  word  of  doubt- 
ful etymology;  probably  at  least  two  words 
have  converged  to  create  the  ideas  under- 
lying the  various  senses  of  the  term;  viz. 
(a),  attido  or  atsideo,  to  sit  down  —  i.e.,  a 
session  or  a  settlement,  the  notionB  perhaps 
common  to  most  meanings  of  assize;  (b) 
accido,  to  tax  (ef.  excise  and  a**i»u*  redd t tut). 
Besides  these  (<)  there  must  be  some  con- 
I  nection  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  asetniss,  a 
law  [ef.  6tabli*sement  de  S.  Louisl;  and  (rf) 
Ducaiigo's  editors  can  explain  astasia  only  by 
reference  to  Arabic. 

Meanings  —  (1)  Section,  and,  specially, 
Judicial  Session. — This  meaning,  which  ia 
found  so  early  as  in  the  Pipe  Boll  2,  Henry 
II.,  may  possibly  be  the  original  one;  ef. 
Watsius,  he  Jure  Vet.  Mimic.  Xorm.t  i.  56; 
"assize  est  une  assemble*  de  plusieurs  sages 
hommes  en  laquelle  ce  qui  y  sera  jugie  doit 
avoir  produrable  fermcte."  From  this  come 
the  "Grandes''  and  "Petitos  Assises"  of 
France,  and  the  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion, called  "  Cours  d'Assises,"  in  the  Code 
Napoleon.  The  modern  English  use  to  de- 
note the  court  of  the  justices  on  circuit  is, 
perhaps  by  an  accident,  an  example  of  this 
use  of  the  word.  A  specialised  case  is  the  old 
use  of  assize  for — 

(2)  The  Select  Rudy  Engaged  in  Administer- 
ing the  Trial — e.g.,  Provisions  of  Oxford,  in  the 
"provisum  est  quod  nullus  miles  non  ponatur 
in  jurat  is  vel  assisis" — i.e.,  all  knights  are 
liable  to  l>o  jurgmen.  The  words  are  clearly 
synonvmons.  though  the  old  law  books  make 
a  distinction.  The  "  sworn  men  "  are  also 
the  "  men  settled  *'  to  try  a  case. 

(3)  A  Law  or  Orimtntu  —  i.e.,  the  44  lex 
nssisa,*'  the  settled  edict  of  the  king.  In 
reality  a  law,  the  "  Assize "  in  this  sense 
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profesaed  to  be  rather  an  occasional  enact- 
ment, valid  during  pleasure,  an  executive,  not 
a  legislative,  act.  Thus,  the  mediaeval  rever- 
ence for  the  44  written  law,"  which  sprang 
from  the  solemn  sense  assigned  to  "  lex  "  in 
the  Bible  and  Roman  Law,  was  respected, 
and  real  legislative  changes  produced  by  a 
legal  fiction — ef.  the  Pnetor's  Edict,  the 
Capitularies  of  the  Carolinginns,  the  Pro- 
visions of  Henry  III.,  the  "  Establishments  " 
of  St.  Louis,  all  of  which  had  the  same  object. 
Instances  of  such  assises  are  the  14  Assises  de 
Jerusalem,"  a  code  for  the  Frank  kingdom 
of  Palestine,  drawn  up  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
and  his  barons  (1099),  Henry  IP's  Assizes  of 
Clarendon,  Northampton,  Woodstock,  Arms, 
Kasotnes,  &c.  ("  novas  leges  quas  assisas 
vocavit"),  for  which  see  below;  the  Assizes 
of  Antioch,  Sicilv,  Roumania,  and  in  Brittany 
the  Assizes  of  C<>unt  Geoffrey  in  1185,  and 
the  Assise  of  Count  John  (against  the  Jews) 
in  1239.  Wherever  Norman  or  Frank  in- 
fluence went,  twelfth-century  law  ussumed 
the  form  of  assizes. 

(4)  State  Regulation*  of  the  Price,  Quality, 
of  rariotu  Commodit'n$. — A  sense  kindred 

to  previous  paragraph.  These  were  the 44  assisa* 
rerum  venalium  "  of  old  English  and  French 
law.  Richard  I.  aimed— not  very  successful!  y 
— at  uniform  weights  and  measures  (Assize 
of  Measures  in  Hoveden,  iv.  33).  John  41  fecit 
generality  i  acclamari  ut  legalis  assisa  panis 
inviolabiter  observaretur  "  (Matthew  Paris, 
a.u.  1201).  This  joints  to  pre-existing 
custom.  There  were  also  assizes  of  wine, 
ale,  salt,  board*,  timber,  wood,  coal,  butter, 
and  cheese.  These  restrictions  on  trade  and 
on  adulteration  were  kept  up  quite  late— r.^., 
there  were  three  editions  of  the  assize  printed 
in  1328,  1530,  and  15S0.  In  6  and  7  Win. 
IV.,  Acta  regulating  the  assize  of  bread  were 
formally  repealed.  They  were  carried  into 
New  England  and  long  kept  up  there. 

(5)  A  Mode  of  Trial  preteribtd  by  an  Attizc 
(in  at-nse  of  law  —  e.g.,  the  Grand  Assize  of 
Henry  II.  and  the  other  4  •  real  actions,"  the 
assize*  of  Mort  d' Ancestor,  Novel  Dis- 
seisin, and  Direin  Presentment  (see  below). 
Spelrnan  calls  them  "brevia  regia  et  litigandi 
formula*."  Assize  here  means  {a)  the  law; 
(4;  the  rule  instituted  by  it. 

'ft  Tbe  Trial  itulf — e.g.,  in  the  assize  of 
Northampton  the  royal  direction  to  the 
justice*  to  try  robbers  (ut  faeitnt  assisam  de 
Utn»nibuf  :  ;  ef.  14  cum  brevibus  assisarum  et 
piscitorum"  in  roval  writ  of  1231. 

(7  Augment— i.e.,  the  settlement  of  the 
incidence  of  a  tax — e.g.,  JHalogun  1h  Scaecario, 
i.  8.  ••  Fiunt  per  comitatas  communes  att\nr 
*  jnsticiis  errantibus  —  qttSt  ideo  dicuntur 

•  ,:mih  *  quid  cotrnita  summa  q(UB OC  comi- 
tate! requiruntur,"  &c. 

(*)  A  Tax— e.g.,  l  iber  Xiger  t*ararii,  cap. 
Im  h**<getdo,  "ex  constitutis  duobus  solidis 
nrami  una  qua*  communis  auua  nuncupatur 
*x-T»»cit :  "  ef. 44  levare  assisam,"  to  levy  a  tax. 
Hirr  4» 


(9)  Fines. — Fixed  by  courts  of  justice — 
e.g.,  in  Brittany,  44  le  Beigneur  pout  demander 
pour  son  betail  l'eaaise  ou  le  dedommago  a 
san  choix." 

(10)  Atinut  Redditu*. — The  fixed  rent  which 

customary  tenants  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 

manor,  beyond  which  they  were  free.  This 

is  analogous  to  the  preceding. 

The  various  law  glossaries  such  as  Spelman 
mi  l  the  uodfiru  works  batted  ou  hint,  collect 

the  chief  uses  of  assize ;  cf.  Ducaugv's  Glot- 
*n -ium  Media>  ei  fiylm*  Latin, ••■  Ii  ■,  and  the  old 
law  books,  Brit  ton,  Bracton,  Ac.  FT] 

Assize,  Justice*  ok,  were  originally  the 
judges  commissioned  to  try  the  s|>ecial  assizes 
or  real  actions  mentioned  in  Assize  (5)  By 
27  Ed.  L,  s.  1,  c.  3,  it  was  ordered  that  Justices 
of  Assize  should,  if  laymen,  also  make  de- 
liverance of  the  gaol;  and  before  long,  the 
common  law  judges  always  wer«*  laymen. 
Gradually  various  other  commissions  were 
given  to"  them,  as  it  was  a  maiu  object  of 
Edward  I.'s  judicial  reforms  to  simplify  and 
consolidate  the  too  numerous  Acts  which  had 
oppressed  the  nation  under  bit  father.  So 
the  commissions  of  nisi  prius,  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  of  the  peace,  were  added  to 
those  above  mentioned ;  until  the  judf*e,  with 
his  five  commissions  under  the  Great  Seal,  was 
on  his  provincial  circuit  gonerallv  called  the 
Justice  of  Assize,  though,  properly  speaking, 
that  was  onlv  one  of  his  commissions.  By  3 
and  4  Wm.  IV.,  the  actions  of  assizes  "  were 
ubolishcd,  so  that  the  present  commission  is 
only  fourfold,  but  the  name  has  survived  the 
fact,  and  their  courts  are  still  generally  culled 
the  44  assizes,"  and  the  town  of  their  meeting 
the  assize  town. 

Assize  of  Arms,  The,  was  an  ordinance 
issued  by  Henry  II.  in  1181.  It  revived  and 
organised  the  old  national  militia,  based  on 
the  obligation  of  all  freemen  to  serve  in  the 
fyrd.  Honry  hoped  it  would  be  a  safer 
support  to  his  throne  than  the  feudul  levies 
or  the  unpopular  mercenaries.  By  this 
assize  all  freemen  were  required  to  provide 
arms  suited  to  their  rank  and  means.  A 
knight,  or  possessor  of  over  sixteen  marks 
yearly,  provided  a  coat  of  mail,  helmet, 
shield,  and  lance:  the  freeholder  of  leu 
marks,  a  hauberk,  iron  cap,  and  lance ;  and 
all  burgesses  and  44  tota  comniuna  libcroi  urn 
hominum  "  a  gurabeson,  iron  cap,  and  lance. 
Doubtful  canes  were  decided  by  a  jury. 
Elaborate  provisions  were  annexed  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  Paralleled  in  most 
other  European  countries,  this  assize  was 
renewed  by  Henry  1 1  I.'s  system  of  watch 
and  ward,  and  by  Edward 'i.'s  Statute  of 
Winchester. 

Stubb.,  &l*ct  CharUn,  155-157. 

Assise  of  Clarendon  (1106).  Henry 
IP's  first  great  measure  of  judicial  reform, 
was  remarkable  as  formally  instituting,  and 
giving  legislative  recognition  to,  tho  jury 
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system  in  criminal  trials,  as  connecting  tin- 
local  with  the  central  jurisdiction,  and  as  the 
first  effort  to  constitute  a  great  administrative 
system.  Henry  I.  had  probably  borrowed  the 
institution  of  justices  itinerant  from  the 
Carolinian  missi.  His  plan  wat»  now  enlarged 
and  made  permanent.  A  commission  was  sent 
round  to  each  shire,  to  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  the  sheriffs,  grand  juries  of  the  county 
were  to  present  accused  or  suspected  person*. 
The  ordeal  by  water  furnished  a  further 
means  of  discrimination.  This  new  system 
of  presentment  and  ordeal  abolished  com- 
purgation. Other  provisions  required  all 
qualified  persons  to  serve  on  juries,  opened 
every  franchise  to  the  sheriff,  regulated  the 
treatment  of  waifs  and  strangers  on  purely 
Anglo-Saxon  principles,  directed  sheriffs  to 
help  each  other,  to  make  lists  of  fugitives, 
forbade  religious  houses  to  receive  11  aliquem 
de  minuto  populo,"  unless  sick  to  death  or 
of  good  repute,  and  forbade  hospitality  to  the 
heretics  condemned  at  Oxford. 

Stabbs,  Ferret  Charter;  140-116. 

Assize  of  Darrein  Presentment. 

An  action  to  determine  the  lawful  patron  of 
u  benefice.  "  If  a  tenant  in  fee  or  in  tail  had 
himself  presented,  or  if  his  ancestors  had 

E resented,  to  a  benefice,  or  if  a  tenant  for 
fe  or  years  had  himself  presented  and  the 
nominee  had  been  duly  instituted,  but  after- 
wards the  old  possessor  of  the  advowson  had 
been  debarred  from  exercising  his  right,  ho 
could  institute  a  recognition  of  darrein 
prestntmenty  This  inquest  was  originated 
by  Henry  II.,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Glanvil. 
By  Magna  Charta  (art.  18)  it  was  to  be  held, 
along  with  the  assizes  of  mort  tTancetttr  ami 
tiarel  duueWm  four  times  a  year,  by  two  jus- 
tices  in  the  county  court,  in  conjunction  with 
a  jury  of  four  knights  of  that  county;  but 
the  Charter  of  1217  reserves  cases  of  dorr  em 
presentment  to  the  Justices  in  banco  (art.  15). 
By  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  first  (3 
Ed.  I.,  c.  51),  the  assize  was  again  assimilated 
to  the  other  two,  and  directed  to  be  held 
every  Advent.  Scptuagosima,  and  Lent.  It  be- 
came early  obsolete,  as  the  writ  quart  impedit 
gave  an  easier  means  of  prosecuting  claims 
to  advowson,  and  was  abolished,  with  all 
-  p  al  actions,"  by  3  ami  4  Wm.  IVf.,  c.  27. 

Assize  of  Mort  d* Ancestor.  When 
the  heir  to  an  estate  was  deprived  by  a 
stranger  of  part  of  what  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  his  predecessor  (antecessor}  at 
the  time  of  the  latter's  decease,  he  could 
apply  for  a  possessory  writ  de  morte  nnte- 
tttBQi'is.  GTtnvil,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
earliest  knowledge  of  what  was  probably  then 
one  of  Henry  II.'s  novelties,  descritas  the 
process  Of  the  inquest.  The  sheriff  empanels 
a  jury  of  twelve  lawful  freeholders  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  suit  is  determined  by 
their  testimony.  It  was  held  by  the  justices 
in  the  shire, '  mostly  with  a  jury  of  four 


!  knights  four  times  a  year,  according  to  Magna 

J  Charta,  §  18.    But  the  Charter  of  1217  directs 

I  the  assize  to  be  used  only  once  a  year.  By 

1  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  first,  it  was 

1  held  thrice  in  the  year.    It  became  obsolete, 

!  and  was  abolished  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV. 

Assize  of  Northampton  (1176)  A 

I  re-issue   and   expansion   of.   the   Assize  of 
j  Clarendon,  marked  by  the  inerwised  severity 
of  the  punishments,  the  lessened  trust  reposed 
in  the  sheriffs,  and  the  gradual  limitation  of 
the  ordeal.    Those  presented  by  the  jury  who 
I  escaped  on  the  ordeal,  had  to  find  bail  for 
good  behaviour  if  accused  of  a  small  offence ; 
but  if  felony  or  "  murdrum "  had  to  abjure 
the  realm.    Confessions  before  the  jury  must 
not  Is-  revoked  before  the  judge.    Some  new 
legal  articles  are  of  great  importance  in 
!  relation  to  land  tenure,  reliefs,  dower,  and 
other  feudal  obligations.     The  concluding 
political  articles  require,  in  reference  to  the 
1173  rebellion,  oaths  of  fealty  even  from 
villains,  the  destruction  of  castles  held  against 
the  king,  the  safe  custody  of  all  others,  the 
registration  of  fugitives  and  outlaws.  The 
justices  are  to  make  exhaustive  inquiries  of 
all  kinds,  hold  all  pleas,  and  look  after  the 
!  royal  revenue.    The  country  is  divided  into 
|  six  circuits,  to  be  visited  by  six  commissions. 
Stubbs,  Sded  CharUrt,  M3-145. 

Assize  of  Novel  Disseisin.  An  action 
that  lay  with  a  tenant  unjustly  dispossessed 
of  his  lands,  tried  by  the  itinerant  justices 
before  a  jury  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
importance  attached  to  this  assize  illustrates 
the  widespread  lawlessness  of  the  times.  Its 
limitation  to  recent  disseisins  is  equally  signi- 
|  Meant.    The  Assize  of  Northampton  (chap.  5) 
j  directs  "TJt  Justitia?  Regis  faciant  recogni- 
'  tionem  de  dissaisinis  factis  a  tempore  quo 
dominus  rex  venit  in  Angliam  post  pacem," 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  original  text  of  the 
assize.     The  assize  is  called  by  Bracton 
•'  Summaria    cognitio  absque  magna  juris 
:  solennitate,"  and  bv  the  Statute  of  West- 
|  minster  the  second  "festinum  remedium." 
Its  history  is  the  same  as  the  history  of  the 
assizes  of  mort  tT ancentrr  and  darrein  prcttnt- 
ment.  Analogous  to  it  was  the  atsize  of  frr$h 
,  force,  so  called,  because  the  plaint  was  to  be 
within  sixty  days  of  the  injury.    It  was  a 
writ  that  lay  by  custom  of  a  town  when  a 
man  was  disseised  within  the  borough.  Similar 
also  was  the  atmze  of  nuixance. 

Assize  of  Utrum  lay  with  the  possessor 
of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  to  recover  la  mis 
of  the  Church  alienated  by  his  predecessor. 
'  The  term  "  utrum  "  was  the  emphatic  word 
which  directed  the  jury  to  inquire  whether 
the  tenements  or  lands  were  in  frank  almoign 
of  the  descendant's  church,  or  the  lay  fee  of 
the  tenant.  It  was  instituted  by  statute  14 
Ed.  III.,  c.  17,  and  practically  ended  by  tho 
restraining  statute  13  Eliz.,  c.10. 
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Assize  of  Woodstock,  or  the  Assize 

of  the  Porewt,  drawn  up  by  Henry  II.  in 
1181,  wus  the  hrst  code  of  any  elaborateness 
for  the  government  of  the  forests,  whieh,  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  at  least,  were 
regarded  as  specially  subject  to  the  uncon- 
trolled jurisdiction  of  the  monarch.  The 
forest  jurisdiction  is  arranged  on  just  the 
Mine  lines  as  the  county  jurisdiction,  just  as 
the  manor  organisation  was  based  on  that  of 
tbe  free  township.  The  punishments  aro 
Mid  to  be  milder  than  those  in  vogue  under 
Henry  I.,  but  the  whole  assize  is  full  of 
vexatious  clauses,  which  must  have  been  very 
irksome  to  dwellers  in  the  forest.  No  one  can 
•  «.■*<  m  a  01  a  be*  -'"'I  arrow*  without  a 
royal  licence.  Elaborate  regulations  have 
reference  to  the  woods  and  clearings  within 
the  forest  tliat  belonged  to  private  individuals. 
All  men,  from  archbishop  and  earl  down  to 
the  simple  freeholder,  are  required  to  attend 
the  forest  court*  on  the  summons  of  the 
master  forester  (this  was  repealed  by  Magna 
Charts).  All  persons  over  twelve  years  old 
dwelling  within  the  forest  are  to  swear  to 
k»*  p  the  peace  of  the  forest.  Hounds  are  to 
have  their  foredaws  cut  off,  and  no  tanners 
or  bleachers  of  hides  are  to  dwell  therein, 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  borough.  [Fokbsts.] 

&Urt  (TkarUr..  130-152  ;  Reeves'  HiAorv  of 
EvgliAk  La*  and  Blackstone'a  Commtutaru* 
trite  a  foil  Account  of  thia  and  most  of  tbe 
ahoTe  uniii  s.    Moat  of  them  are  printed  in  Dr. 

S*-l*<*  Oi«rf*r»  (trith  invaluable  com- 
i>.    See  alao  hi*  C<m#t.  Hi»f .,  vol.  i. 

[T.P.T.J 

The  Gkanh.  A  form  of  inquest 
by  »worn  recognitors  in  otttl  of  suits  to 
determine  the  possession  of  a  freehold,  in- 
<ituted  by  Henry  II.  as  an  alternative  to 
wjif.r  of  battle,  which,  since  the  Conquest, 
hail  been  the  ordinary  way  of  trying  such 
•uit».  'I*he  procedure, according  to  tho  assize, 
in  a*  follows.  On  the  motion  of  the  posses* 
•or.  the  Curia  Kegis  stopped  proceedings  in 
the  b>cal  courts  until  after  tho  inquest.  Un 
tie  claimant's  command,  four  lawful  knights 
selected  and  summoned,  through  the 
f,  to  Westminster,  where  they  elected 
twelve  lawful  knights  of  their  neighbour- 
beforv  whom,  and  the  king  or  his 
the  trial  comes  off.  If  the  jury 
the  fact-*,  they  hare  only  to  declare 
tl.-ir  verdict.  If  not,  those  ignorant  lire 
r<  placed  by  better  informed  witnesses.  Their 
&fi  i«ion  is  fin  1 1  Ixaig  obsolete,  the  Grind 
.Va*i/e  w-is  only  abolished  bv  3  and  4  Wm.  I V., 
>-ap.  J7.  The  text  of  Henry  II. s  ordinance 
i»  lo^t,  but  i  copious  account  of  it  is  given  in 
«ii*nvil.  with  rau'h  about  its  equity  and 
*a;-Ti<iritv  to  the  "  duellum." 


if  Tut  Black.  A  name  often  given 
to  the  imm  at  Oxford  in  1577,  when  "a 
p»<»l#-nt  bvout"  rose  either  from  the  noisome 
•nw-U  of  thi?  prisoners,  or  tho  damp  of  the 
to  which  all  present  were 


seized,  within  forty  houis,  of  fever,  and  many 
died  (some  accounts  say,  with  prolxihle  ex- 
aggeration, 300),  including  the  chief  baron, 
the  sheriil,  and  a  Urge  number  of  the 
Oxfordshire  gentry. 

Assizes,  The  Bloody.  A  term  often  ap- 
plied to  the  summer  assizes  of  1685.  he'd  in 
the  Western  Circuit  after  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion  ;  when  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  sentenced 
more  than  300  rebels  to  death"  for  treason 
after  the  barest  mockery  of  a  trial. 

Maranlny,  Jf-Vor  i,  i-.,  chnp.  5.   A  tract  called 

Tii*  i;  I...  .1  n  .•   contains  contemporaneous 

accounts  of  the  executions. 

Associated  Counties  was  the  name 

given  to  the  counties  of  Essex,  Cambridge, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Hertford,  to  which 
were  subsequently  added  Huntingdon  and 
Lincoln.  These  counties  formed  an  asso- 
ciation in  1642  to  keep  the  war  out  of 
their  own  districts  and  raise  an  army  for 
tho  Parliament.  The  Association  was  first 
commanded  by  Ijord  Grey  of  Wark,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and 
Cromwell.  Other  counties  formed  similar 
associations, "  but,"  says  Carl  vie,  *'  the  '  Eastern 
Association'  is  alone  worth  naming.  All  the 
other  associations,  no  men  of  emphasis  being 
in  the  midst  of  them,  fell  in  a  few  months 
to  pieces;  only  this  of  Cromwell's  subsisted, 
enlarged  itself,  grew  famous ;  and,  indeed, 
kept  its  own  l*orders  clear  of  invasion  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  war." 

Association  in  favour  of  William 

III.,  (1)  (168S),  was  devised  by  Sir  Edward 
Seymour  after  the  prince  had  landed  in 
England,  in  order  to  bind  his  supporters 
by  some  mutual  obligation.  It  was  signed 
first  at  Exeter  and  then  in  all  the  western 
counties.  (2)  The  more  famous  association,  that 
of  lO'JO,  was  formed  on  the  discovery  of  the 
Assassination  liot.  The  idea  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  and  eagerly  adopted  by 
Montague.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  each  for  himself,  solemnly  recog- 
nised William  us  rightful  and  Lawful  king, 
and  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  him;  and 
they  vowed  that,  if  his  lifo  should  be 
shortened  by  violence,  they  would  avenge 
his  murder,  and  support  the  order  of  suc- 
cession settled  by  tho  Hill  of  Rights.  The 
measure  was  oppose*  1  by  the  Tories  in  the 
IiOwer  House,  beaded  by  Musjrrave,  on  the 
ground  that  the  formula  implied  an  ab- 
juration, and  that  William  could  not  be 
properly  described  as  '•  rightful  and  lawful 
king."  Leeds,  in  order  to  conciliate  opjiosition 
in  the  Upper  House,  proposed  the  verbal 
alteration  that  it  should  be  declared  that 
William  had  a  right  by  law  to  the  English 
crown,  am*  that  no  other  person  had  any 
right  whatever  Pi  that  crown.  This  quibble 
satisfied  nearly  all  tho  Tory  peer*.  The 
country  in  general  was  seized  with  great 
enthusiasm.    The  municipal  corporations  all 
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over  the  country  appended  their  signatures 

to  similar  documents.     Everywhere  orange 

ribands  were  worn,  on  which  were  written 

in   letters  of  gold   the  words    "  National 

Association  for  King  William." 

Burnet,   UM    of  hi*   Oum   Timt,    ir.  299; 
Ma'uulay,  H-dory,  iv.  070. 

Association  Project  (1532)  was  the 

name  given  to  the  proposal,  emanating 
from  France,  for  associating  James  VI.  and 
his  mother,  the  Queen  of  Scots,  together  in 
the  government  of  Scotland. 

Association  to  Protect  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Bond  or,  1584,  was  an  attempt 
to  organise  all  English  Protestants  into  "  a 
universal  vigilance  committer "  (Froude), 
to  defend  the  queen  against  the  plots  of  the 
Papists.  In  Nov.,  1584,  Burleiph  and  Wal- 
singham  framed  an  instrument  declaring  that 
the  signers  of  it  bound  themselves  together 
on  oath  to  withstand  any  attempt  against  the 
queen's  person,  and  if  any  such  attempt 
should  lxi  made  and  should  he  successful,  to 
pursue  to  the  death  the  person  or  persons 
who  had  been  concerned  in  it.  The  asso- 
ciation was  primirily  directed  against  Mary 
Queen  of  .Scots,  and  was  meant  to  show  her 
partisans  that  her  own  death  would  follow 
closely  on  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth. 
The  oath  of  association  was  taken  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  nobility,  privy  councillors, 
judges,  the  clergy,  and  all  who  held  ofhco 
under  the  crown,  and  a  large  number  of 
private  persons  throughout  the  country. 
Many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  were  among  those  who  signed  the 
B>nd. 

Stilt  Tri'iU,  rol.  i.  ;  Otltn  lur  of  StaU  Paper*. 
I>)>n«Nc  Sric*  1590);  Frou-le,  Hit*.  of 

En.}.,  xil.  43. 

Associations  (Ireland)  Bill  (1826), 
C  George  IV.,  c.  4,  was  directed  chiefly 
against  the  Catholic  Associations.  It  for- 
bade periodical  sittings  of  political  associa- 
tions, the  appointment  of  committees  for 
more  than  fourteen  days,  the  levying  of 
money  to  redress  grievances,  the  administer- 
ing of  oaLhs,  the  exclusion  of  men  on  account 
of  their  religion,  and  the  affiliation  of  societies. 
It  lasted  for  three  years,  but  failed  to  crush 
O'Cunnell's  agitation. 

Assured  Lords,  The,  consisted  chiefly 
of  Scottish  nobles  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle 
of  Solway  Moss,  Nov.  25,  1542,  who,  from  a 
long  sojourn  at  the  English  court,  had  he- 
roine to  a  certain  extent  ideutified  with  Eng- 
lish interests.  On  their  return  to  Scotland 
after  the  death  of  James  V.,  they  under- 
took to  s?rve  Henry  VIII.  at  the  Scotch 
court,  giving  hostages  to  the  English  kin? 
for  their  fidelity.  Henry,  however,  soon 
found  thut  their  good  faith  was  doubtful,  and 
in  1544  they  openly  joined  the  national 
party.  The  assured  Lords  consisted  of  the 
Earls    of    Cassilis   and    Olencairn,  Lords 


Fleming,  Sornerville,  Maxwoll,  and  Oliphant, 
taken  at  Solway  Moss ;  together  with  the  Earl 
of  Angus  and  his  brother,  Sir  George 
Douglas,  who  had  long  been  refugees  at  the 
English  court. 

Assye,  The  Battle  ok  (Sept.  23,  1803), 
during  the  Mahratta  War,  was  fought  between 
an  army  of  4,500,  commanded  by  General 
Wellesley,  and  the  great  army  of  Dowlut  Kao 
Scindiah  aud  the  Kajah  of  Berar ;  which,  after 
the  capture  of  Jabuapoor  on  the  2nd,  was 
retreating  towards  the  Adjuntoe  Pass,  while 
the  English,  in  two  divisions,  under  Welles- 
ley  and  Colonel  Stephenson,  were  attempting 
to  intercept  them.  The  Mahrattas  were 
strongly  entrenched,  with  their  left  resting 
on  Assye,  when  Wellesley  came  up  with 
them,  and  without  waiting  for  Colonel 
Stephenson,  resolved  to  attack  them.  Wel- 
lesley had  given  the  most  positive  in- 
junctions  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
pickets  to  avoid  the  cannon  planted  in  the 
village,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  led  his  troops 
directly  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  which 
jwured  an  inc  essant  shower  ujxm  the  assail- 
ants. The  74th  Regiment,  which  supported 
them,  was  thus  exposed  to  a  hotter  fire  than 
any  troops  had  ever  before  encountered  in 
India.  To  savo  it,  more  troops  had  to  be 
moved  up  amid  this  terrific  fire.  Tho  in- 
domitable courage  and  energy  of  the  British 
troops,  however,  bore  down  all  resistance, 
and  Scindiah's  infantry  gave  way.  The 
English  cavalry  then  charged,  and  forced 
them  off  the  field.  Tho  victory  was  com- 
plete ;  but  it  was  dearly  gained  by  the  loss 
of  one-third  of  the  army. 

Wellington.  Dtsvatchft;  O.  Duff.  HitL  of  th» 
MahrattaM;  Mill,  Hut.  of  India,  tL  520. 

Astley,  Jacob,  Lord  (rf.  1652),  had  served 
in  many  foreign  countries,  and  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  Germany  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  He  joined  the  army  of  Charles  I., 
and,  having  taken  part  in  the  battles  of 
Edgehill,  Brentford,  and  Newbury,  was  raised 
to  the  peerage.  At  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
Astley  commanded  the  infantry,  and  in  1646 
ho  made  a  last  stand  at  Stow-on-the-Wold 
against  the  Parliament.  Here  he  was  defeated 
by  Brereton  and  taken  prisoner.  He  com- 
pounded for  his  estate,  gave  his  parolo  not 
to  serve  any  more  ngainst  Parliament,  and 
sjient  tho  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement. 

Aston,  Sir  Arthur  (</.  Sept.  12,  1649), 
was  a  distinguished  soldier,  who  had  acquired 
military  experience  abroad.  He  was  governor 
of  Oxford  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
but  was  soon  after  disabled  by  a  wound.  At 
a  later  period  he  was  governor  of  Beading. 
In  1640,  Ormonde  made  him  jjovernor  of 
Drogheda,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to 
hold  out  till  the  rains.  This  he  was  unable 
to  do,  and  on  the  taking  of  the  place  he  waa 
literally  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  Puritan 
soldiers. 
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Atheling  (Mrntuso)  wm  a  title  of 
honour  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  meaning  one 
who  ia  of  noble  (ir/AW)  blood.  In  the  earlier 
period,  the  EorUu  and  JEthel  are  used  to 
designate  the  claw  spoken  of  by  Bede  a* 
mohtft;  in  all  probability  "the  descendants 
of  the  primitive  nobles  of  the  first  settlement, 
who,  on  the  institution  of  royalty,  sank  one 
step  in  dignity  from  the  ancient  state  of  rude 
independence"  (Stubbs).  As  the  nobility  of 
blood  became  superseded  by  the  nobility  of 
n-rvice,  the  title  of  jFAheling  was  gradually 
eon fined  to  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  anil 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  "is  used 
exclusively  for  the  sons  or  brothers  of  the 
reigning  king.  Though  he  seems  to  hare 
held  no  official  position  in  right  of  his  birth, 
the  atheling  was  superior  in  dignity  to  all 
men  but  the  king  and  the  great  functionaries 
of  the  Church,  as  shown  by  his  "  wer-gild." 
In  the  "  north  people's  law "  of  the  tenth 
crntury,  the  gila  of  the  atheling  and  the 
archbishop  (and  in  this  case  of  the  "  eorl " 
who  corresponds  no  doubt  to  the  Danish 
"jarl"),  is  16,000  thrymsas,  while  that  of 
the  bishop  or  ealdorman  is  8,000.  So  too 
in  the  laws  of  Athelstan  of  WeMOX.  The 
atheling  attended  the  Witenagernot  as  one  of 
the  magnates  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  wus  one 
cf  those  who  were  least  seldom  absent  from 
it.  The  name  was  kept  up  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  ia  applied  not  only  to  the 
young  princes,  the  sons  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
but  also  to  William  "  Clito,"  the  son  of 
Henry  I.  and  Matilda,  and  possibly  to  Henry 

Stubba,  Contl.  Ifu'.,  ch.  vi.  j  Thorpi».  A»c. 
L/t<r*  and  InrtUute*  (§  Wtr-g*\*U) .  Freetunn, 
A'orm.  Ccnq.,  vol.  lw.,  appendix  E  £. 

Atheling,  Eno.ut.    [Edoar  Atiiei.ino.  ] 

>lney  (Aothclinga  eigge),  the  Isle  jf 
is  situated  about  seven  miles  from 
Taunton.  Hither,  in  878,  Alfred  the  Great 
retired  after  his  defeat  by  the  Danes,  and 
here  he  remained  concealed  for  nearly  a  year, 
when,  sallying  forth,  he  defeated  the  invaders 
and  compelled  them  to  make  peace.  At  that 
time  Athelney  was  a  veritable  island  in  the 
midst  of  fens'  and  marshes,  but  it  has  since 
been  drained  and  cultivated. 

Athelstan  (,Ethklstan)  (A.  895.  *.  925, 
d.  040 )  was  the  son  of  King  Edward,  ami 
rrandson  of  Alfred.  According  to  William 
<f  Malmesbury.  his  mother,  Ecgwyn,  was  of 
humble  origin,  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
b.  wa»  illegitimate.  On  the  death  of  Edward, 
the  Mercians  ami  West- Saxons  chose  Athel- 
their  king,  and  he  was  crowned  at 
There  appears  to  have 
some  opposition  to  his  accession,  and  it 
•»  probable  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
ar-tinst  him  by  some  of  the  leading  nobles 
and  princes  of  the  royal  house.  The  plot, 
suppressed,  and  Athelstan 
U>  a  porition  of  greater 


powor  and  dignity  than  that  of  any  of  the 
preceding  West-Saxon  sovereigns.  <  ine  of 
his  sisters  married  Sihtric,  the  Danish  King 
of  Northumbria,  and  on  his  death  Ath<  lstan 
invaded  tho  territories  of  his  successor,  (  » nth- 
frith,  and  compelled  Turn  to  hold  his  kingdom 
as  a  tributary  state.  Subsequently  he  made 
several  expeditions  against  the  Welsh  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  reduced  their  rulers 
also  to  the  position  of  subject  princes.  Thus 
under  him  the  state  of  Wessex  became  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  Western  Europe,  and 
was  held  in  high  estimation  by  foreign 
governments.  Of  Athelstan's  sis'teis,  one, 
Elgiva  (-Elgifu),  married  Otto  the  Great,  Duke 
of  the  Saxons  (afterwards  Emperoi),  and 
another  Ethilda  (Eadhild),  Hugh,  Duke  of  the 
French,  and  father  of  Hugh  Capet.  Athel- 
stan took  a  considerable  share  in  the  poli- 
tics of  northern  France,  and  it  was  chiefly 
by  his  efforts  thut  Louis  d  Outremer,  the  son 
of  Charles  the  Simple,  was  restored  to  his 
throne.  In  937  a  formidable  league  was 
formed  against  the  power  of  Wessex,  la  t  ween 
the  Danes,  Scots,  and  Britons.  Constant  ine, 
the  King  of  Scotia,  Anlaf  ,Olaf\  the  son  of 
Guthfrith  of  Northumbria,  and  Anlaf  (Olaf) 
Cuaran,  the  Danish  King  of  Dublin,  together 
with  Owen  of  CumWrland  and  other  British 
chieftains,  united  their  fortes.  A  great 
battle  was  fought  at  Brunanburh,  in 
Northumberland,  in  which  the  invacers 
were  completely  defeated,  with  terrible 
loss.  [Bnr.NAxncKH.]  Athelstan's  subsequent 
vears  were  peaceful  and  uneventful.  Athelstan 
is  greatly  praised  by  the  chroniclers,  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  wise  and  vigorous 
ruler.  Such  of  his  laws  as  remain  show  that 
his  wars  and  foreign  policy  were  far  from 
absorbing  the  whole  of  his  attention.  His 
ordinances  are  more  particularly  directed 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  system  of  mutual 
assurance  and  association,  which  hel  so 
great  a  place  in  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  his  aits  was 
that  in  which  it  is  law  that  every  landless 
man  shall  have  a  lord ;  und  the  "  .Indicia 
Civitatis  Lundonia*,"  attributed  to  Athelstan, 
are  highly  valuable  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  gilds  and  civic  associations.  The 
chief  imputation  on  Athelstan's  charactt  r  is 
the  allege  1  murder,  by  drowning,  of  his  half- 
brother,  Edwin,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king; 
but  the  story  is  doubtful.  It  is  told  in  the 
Chronicle,  but  is  not  accepted  by  William  of 
Malmesbury. 

An<4o-haj.  Cfcroa. ,•  William  cf  Mn*.roo«1  ury  ; 
Henry  of  Huntingdon;  sinicou  if  Durham. 
Also  Lapnenbfiv,  Anglo-&L*im  Kings ;  nu'l 
Pahrrave,  Eng.  Commontrrniih.  For  AtheMan'« 
Lawn,  Thorpe,  A nnent  IsiTt  a\nl  In*lttui4»i 
and  Stubbs.  c'inut.  Hid.,  L  V,  *<'.,  uu<l  Stka 
CKarter*,  67.  [S.  J.  L.J 

Athenry,  Tmb  Batti.k  of  (I3if)}.  was 
fought  between  Feidlim  O'Connor  and  the 
English,  under  William  de  Burgh  and  Kichani 
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do  Bormingham.  Eleven  thousand  O'Connors 
fell  besido  their  chief,  und  the  sept  disappears 
from  history.  The  O'Connors  wore  ostensibly 
fighting  in  "the  interest  of  Edward  Bruce. 

Atherton  Moor,  or  Adwaltoii,  The 

Battle  of  (June  30,  1643;,  was  a  skirmish 
fought  between  the  Royalists,  under  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Parliamentarians, 
under  Fairfax.  The  latter  were  completely 
routed,  and  the  capture  of  Bradford  (from 
which  Atherton  Moor  is  some  four  miles 
distant)  by  the  Royalists  was  the  immediate 
result. 

Athlon  ft,    GoDART    HE    GlXKELL,  E.MIL 

of  (A.  1640,  rf.  1720),  was  one  of  the  Dutch 
officers  who  accompanied  William  of  Orange 
to  England.  In  1089  ho  reduced  some  Scotch 
regiments  who  had  mutinied  at  Harwich 
when  under  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to  cross 
to  the  Continent.  He  accompanied  William 
to  Ireland,  and  commanded  a  body  of  horse 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  When  William 
left  Ireland,  Ginkoll  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief. He  reduced  Ballymore  with- 
out difficulty  and  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
Atblone,  which  he  carried  by  assault,  and 
subsequently  won  the  victory  of  Aghrim 
over  St.  Ruth.  This  victory  completed  the 
conquest  of  Ireland  (July  12*.  Ginkoll  then 
besieged  Limerick,  which  he  captured  ^Oct.  2). 
and  granted  fairly  favourable  terms  to  the 
defenders.  A  violent  dispute  arose  between 
Ginkell  and  Sarsfield,  the  Jacobite  leader,  ns 
to  the  destination  of  the  Irish  troops;  till 
at  length  it  was  decided  that  they  might  make 
their  choice  between  England  and  France. 
For  these  services  Ginkell  was  created  Earl 
of  Athlonc.  The  small  estate  that  was  given 
him  in  Ireland  for  his  services  was  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  Commons'  attack  in  1700. 
[Resimition  Bill.]  After  the  declaration  of 
war  with  Frmce  he  competed  unsuccessfully 
against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  the 
position  of  commander  of  the  Dutch  forces. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  groat  duke  in  Flan- 
ders, his  clover  occupation  of  Nimeguen  pre- 
vented its  seizure  by  Marshal  Bouffiers. 
Ginkell  had  little  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  English  feelings  and  institutions:  but  his 
abilities  as  a  general  were  certainly  above 
the  average. 

Athlone,  Tiik  Cai'TI  he  or  (June  19—30, 
1491),  was  Ginkell'*  first  important  suc- 
cess over  the  Irish  followers  of  James  II. 
under  the  French  general,  St.  Ruth.  After 
the  fall  of  Rallymore  the  whole  army  moved 
westward  to  Athlone.  "It  was.  perhaps," 
says  Macaulay,  "  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  most  important  place  in  the  island."  The 
town  was  surrounded  by  ramparts  of  earth, 
and  lay  partly  in  1  minster  and  partly  in 
Con  naught,  the  English  quarter  Wing  in  the 
former  and  the  Celtic  quarter  in  the  latter.  The 
Shannon,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  two 


provinces,  rushed  through  Athlone  in  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream,  and  turned  two  large 
mills  which  rose  on  the  arches  of  a  stone 
bridge.  Above  the  bridge,  on  the  Con- 
naught  side,  a  castle  towered  to  the  height 
I  of  Bcventy  feet.  Fifty  or  sixty  vards  below 
the  bridge  was  a  narrow  foni.  On  the 
20th,  Ginkell  assaulted  the  English  quarter 
and  mastered  it  with  trilling  loss.  On  the 
22nd  he  opened  fire  on  the  castle.  A 
struggle  now  began  for  the  possession  of  the 
bridge,  resolutely  defended  by  the  Irish 
under  MaxweU.  *  St.  Ruth,  thinking  the 
position  perfectly  secure,  had  not  yet  coine 
up,  but  lay  about  two  miles  off,  sending  his 
subordinate,  D'Usson,  to  conduct  the  defence. 
On  June  30th,  Ginkell  resolved  to  try  the 
ford.  With  Mackay,  Talmash,  l'rince  George 
of  Darmstadt,  and  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  at 
their  head,  the  soldiers  dashed  into  the  water. 
The  Irish,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the 
French  commander,  offered  but  feeble  resis- 
tance, and  the  town  was  taken. 

Barnet.  Hut.  of  hi*  Ovn  Time;  Mncaulajr, 
Hit  of  Eng. ;  Story's  Continuation. 

Athole,  John  Sti  art,  4th  Earl  op 
{d.  1579),  was  a  staunch  Romanist  and  sup- 
porter of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  named 
one  of  the  Commission  of  Regency  established 
on  the  abdication  of  Mary,  1567.  On  Murray's 
return  from  France  he  accompanied  him  to 
Lochleven  and  had  an  interview  with  tho 
queen.  In  1569  he  was  suspected  of  plan- 
ning a  rebellion  against  Murray.  In  1577 
he  combined  with  Argyle  against  the  Regent 
Morton,  whose  deposition  was  in  great  pirt 
owing  to  his  exertions,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  Scotland ; 
he  died  soon  afterwards  at  Stirling,  poisoned, 
j  it  was  said,  by  Morton. 

Athole,  The  Peerage  of,  appear*  to  date 
back  to  the  time  of  Alexander  I.  of  Scot- 
land, when  Madach,  a  son  of  Donald  Bane, 
is  st vied  Earl  of  Athole.  From  his  de- 
scendants it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Strathbogie  family,  one  of  whom,  David, 
eleventh  Earl  of  Athole.  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  married  the  heiress  of  the  great 
families  of  Corny n  and  Valence,  and  be- 
came possessed  of  vast  estates  in  England. 
His  Scotch  peerage  was,  however,  forfeited  in 
1311  for  his  connection  with  tho  Baliol  party. 
These  Scotch  estates  wore  granted  to  Sir  Noil 
Campbell,  brother  in-law  to  King  Robert 
Bruce,  whoso  son.  Sir  John  Campbell,  w  is 
created  Earl  of  Athole.  He  died  (at  Halidon 
Hill,  in  1333)  without  issue,  and  the  earldom 
was  conferred  on  Sir  W.  Douglas,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  Robert  Stuart,  Great 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  thus  became  vested 
in  tho  royal  family.  In  1457  Sir  John 
Stuart,  of  Balveny,'  was  created  Eirl  of 
Athole.  The  peerage  Wame  extinct  in  1625, 
and  in  1628  was  revived  and  granted  to 
John  Murray,  Earl  of  Tullibardine.  who  was 
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ousuunded  by  his  mother  from  tho  Stuart 
earl*.  John,  tho  third  earl  of  this  family, 
was  treated  Duke  of  Athole  and  Murquis  of 
Tullibardine  in  1703,  in  the  peerage  of  Scot-  , 
land,  and  hia  third  son  and  successor  claimed 
»nd  established  hia  right  to  the  barony  of 
Strange  in  the  peerage  of  England. 

Attacottd,  The,  were  an  ancient  Celtic 
tribe  who  inhabited  a  portion  of  Argyleahire 
and  the  greater  part  of  Dumbartonshire. 

Attainder.  M  Attainder  imports  that 
extinction  of  civil  righta  and  capacitiea  which 
took  place  whenever  a  peraon  who  had  com- 
mitted treason  or  felony  received  judgment  of 
death  or  outlawry,"  whether  such  judgment 
were  pronounced  by  a  royal  justice  after 
trial  and  conviction,  or  were  decreed  by  a 
legislative  Act  of  Parliament,  called  a  Bill  of 
Attainder.  In  ancient  law  this  involved 
(lj  Corruption  of  Blood,  and  (2)  Forfeiture, 
complete  or  partial. 

( 1 )  The  blood  of  tho  attainted  criminal  was 
held  to  be  eorrupttd  and  stained,  and  the 
virtue  by  wliich  he  could  inherit,  and  transmit 
tad  even  hold,  property  destroyed.  Attainders 
operated,  in  fact,  exactly  like  a  sudden 
discovery  of  illegitimacy  in  the  possessor  of 
property;  the  stream  of  inheritance  was  at 
otu*  cut  off,  and  could  be  re-established  only 
by  a  special  grant  of  the  Legislature.  From  j 
this  it  followed  that  tho  lands  of  the  criminal 
reverted  back  or  escheated  to  the  lord  of  the 
fee.  in  subordination,  however,  to  forfeiture 
to  the  crown :  and  that  any  title  of  his  de- 
irendanta  which  had  to  be  traced  through 
him  to  a  remoter  ancestor  was  obstructed 
and  lurred.  This  was  felt  to  be  such  a 
hardship  that,  in  the  creation  of  new  felonies 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Parliament 
ha*  always  provided  that  they  shall  not  in- 
volve '*  corruption  of  blood."  The  statute 
54  Geo.  III.,  c.  145,  still  further  limits  its 
operation  to  treason  and  murder.  Tho  In- 
heritance Act.  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  106,  gave 
further  relief  by  enacting  that  the  attainder 
of  an  intermediate  ancestor  should  not  obstruct 
the  tracing  of  the  descent  through  him  if 
hi»  death  took  place  before  the  property 
devolved. 

(2)  Forfeit  a,  i  for  treaton  transferred  to  the 
'Tmwti  the  entire  property  of  tho  traitor. 
Tnlike  earliest,  it  was  no  feudal  innovation, 
bat  dates  back  to  Saxon  times,  and,  indeed, 
L*i  been  the  rule  in  the  early  legislation  of 
n»u*t  nation*.  So  foreign  to  early  society  is 
*ny  compum  tion  against  punishing  the  son 
1st  the  father's  crime  that  some  ancient 
e<«d««,  not  content  with  reducing  a  traitor'* 
children  to  beggary,  involve  them  in  the 
*tme  capital  sentence:  and  the  Golden  Hull 
d'-ohr.-s  that  the  sons  of  a  subject  who  kills 
an  elector  have  their  lives  spared  only  by  the 
imperial  liounty.  The  two  kinds  of  property 
r^ognis«d  by  Kngiish  law,  hinds  and  chattels, 
were  both  forfeited  absolutely  to  the  crown 


for  treason,  but  the  forfeiture  of  the  former 
followed  on  judgment,  and  its  operation  went 
back  to  the  moment  at  which  the  treason 
was  committed,  making  void  all  alienations 
which  had  been  effected  in  tho  interval ; 
the  forfeiture  of  tho  latter  followed  on  con- 
viction, and,  from  obvious  motives  of  con- 
venience, had  no  such  retrospective  force. 
The  wife's  dower  was  untouched  bv  the 
husband's  attainder  till  expressly  included  in 
the  forfeiture  by  the  merciless  statute  5  and 
6  Ed  VI.,  c.  11.  In  the  case  of  counterfeiting 
tho  coin,  the  statutes  which  made  the 
offence  treason  limited  the  forfeiture  to  the 
life  of  the  offender,  and  expressly  guarded 
the  wife's  dower  (5  Eliz.,  c.  11 ;  8  and  U  Will. 
III.,  c.  26  ;  15  Geo.  II.,  c.  28).  Tho  celebrated 
statute  of  Queen  Anne  (7  Anne,  c.  21)  extended 
the  same  principle  to  all  treasons  by  enacting 
that  after  tho  decease  of  the  Pretender  "  no 
attainder  for  treason  should  extond  to  the 
disinheriting  of  any  heirs,  nor  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  right  or  titlo  of  any  person  "  other 
than  the  offender  himself;  but  this  humane 
provision  was  first  delayed  by  17  Geo.  II., 
c.  39,  fend  finally  repealed  by  39  and  40  Geo. 
III.,  c.  93.  Forfeiture  for  felony  was  only 
partial,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  old 
right  of  the  crown  to  commit  unlimited  waste 
on  the  lands  of  a  felon.  So  detrimental  did 
this  prove  to  the  interests  of  the  lord  of  the 
fief,  and  of  the  country  at  large,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  was  .ommuted  for 
the  right  to  the  profits  for  a  year  and 
a  day,  a  rule  confirmed  by  Magna  ("harta. 
The  statute  17  Ed.  II.  confused  the  two, 
enacting  that  the  king  should  have  his  year 
and  a  day  and  w;i»te,  and  this  remained  the 
law  till  the  Act  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  145,  which 
limited  forfeiture  to  cases  of  treason  aod 
murder.  Put  attainder,  along  with  its  effects 
of  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture,  was 
finallv  swept  awav  by  the  Felony  Act,  33  and 
34  Vict.,  c.  23. 

Attainder,  Bill  ok.  was  a  legislative 
Act  of  tho  two  House?,  introduced  and  passed 
exactly  like  any  other  Bill,  and  requiring  tho 
royal  assent,  which  declared  a  person  or 
persons  attainted.  Originally  aimed  against 
offenders  who  fled  from  justice,  and  analogous 
to  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  it  was  soon 
perverted  to  secure  a  more  certain  and  s|>cedv 
destruction  of  political  opponents  than  could 
be  hoped  from  the  impartiality  or  the  routine 
of  the  law  courts.  Ko  restriction  was  possible 
in  such  a  mode  of  procedure.  Evidence  was 
usually  heard,  but  not  invariably ;  and  even 
th»  presence  of  the  accused  was  decided  by 
tho  lawyers  whom  Thomas  Cromwell  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  to  be  unnecessary,  on 
the  ground  that  there  can  be  no  authority 
superior  to  statute.  The  first  recorded  in- 
stance of  its  employment  is  in  the  violent 
banishment  of  the  Despensers  in  1321  by  tho 
Parliament  of  Westminster ;  an  act  which  war 
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held  by  Truasel,tho  justice  who  delivered  judg- 
ment on  the  younger  Hugh,  to  have  involved 
attainder.  With  the  deposition  of  Edward  II. 
the  appearance  of  the  more  regular  method  of 
impeachment  attests  a  less  savage  spirit  in 
political  parties,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Rose 
wars  in  1459.  In  that  year  hostilities  broke 
out  on  an  attempt  of  the  queen  to  have  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  head  of  the  Yorkist 
Nevilles,  arrested.  He  completely  defeated 
the  force  sent  against  him,  and  both  sides 
rushed  to  arms.  But  the  Lancastrians  were 
better  prepared ;  the  Yorkist  leaders  had  to 
fly  the  kingdom,  and  a  Parliament  met  at 
Coventry  which  attainted  them  in  a  body. 
Two  years  later,  after  the  decisive  victory  of 
Towton,  the  Yorkists  retaliated  by  a  similar 
proscription  of  all  the  prominent  Lancastrians, 
Parliament,  by  the  restriction  of  the  fran- 
chise to  40s.  freeholders  (1430),  and  by  the 
terrorism  exercised  through  the  system  of 
Livery  and  Maintenance,  having  become  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant 
faction.  Yet  a  petition,  so  late  as  1432, 
praying  that  trials  touching  freehold  or  in- 
heritance should  not  bo  held  in  Parliament 
or  council,  shows  that  the  Commons  had  still 
independence  enough  to  display  their  sense  of 
the  danger.  Tho  new  monarchy,  which  rose 
on  tho  ruins  of  self-destroyed  nobility,  was 
strong  enough  to  content  itself  as  a  rule 
with  the  ordinary  methods  of  indictment 
and  impeachmeut.  But  in  1539  the  kins- 
men of  Reginald  Pole,  including  his  aged 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter 
of  Edward  IV..  were  cut  off  by  Bill  of 
Attainder,  and  the  same  fate  overtook,  in 
the  following  year,  the  disgraced  minister 
Cromwell,  condemned  bv  a  singular  retribu- 
tion without  being  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
Revenge  in  the  one  ease,  the  preservation  of 
the  royal  popularity  in  the  other,  demanded 
the  employment  of  a  procedure  which  could 
dispense  with  legal  proof  of  guilt.  The  at- 
tainder of  Stratford,  however,  in  1641  marks 
the  triumph,  not  of  a  political  faction,  but  of 
a  constitutional  theory.  By  the  letter  of  tho 
Statute  of  Treasons  (1352),  which  condemned 
attempts  on  the  king's  life  and  honour  only, 
tho  earl  was  innocent ;  but  the  Parliament 
maintained  that  the  spirit  of  the  statute  saw 
in  the  king  the  majesty  of  the  state,  and  so, 
by  implication,  condemned  nil  attempts  to 
oveithrow  the  existing  constitution.  The 
last  instance  in  English  historv  is  that  of  Sir 
John  Ken  wick  attainted  and  executed  in  1697 
for  participation  in  the  Assassination  Plot. 

Reeves.  Bitt,  of  Eng.  l.n\r,  iii.  »24,  Ac. ;  Hullam.  | 
Count,  lliM.;  Sir  E.  May.  PsritaSMtttOfj  Prac- 
tire;  Stephen,  Commentary**  on  tk*  La>r«  of 
/'»  (.,  i.  Ml,  Ac.  :  Kiiight,  Political  Cycloutrdia. 
Sta'.utos  5  and  «  E-l.  VI.  .  S  Eliz.  ;  x  iiu«I  Will. 
Ill  ;  7Auue;  54  Geo.  III.,  Ac.    rjj  ^ 

Attainder,     Tun     Great     Ait  of 
'    (Ikki.am*),  was   introduced   into  tho  Irish 
Parliament  on  Jan.  25,  lo'sy,  and  tin-  delate 


on  it  lasted  some  time.  James  II.  gave  his 
consent  to  it  with  great  reluctance.  It  natu- 
rally had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  English 
Jacobites.  Between  2,000  and  3,000  names, 
including  half  the  Irish  peerage,  and  even 
many  prominent  Jacobites,  were  included 
in  the  Bill.  All  those  who  were  in  rebellion 
against  the  king  (James  II.)  were  to  sur- 
render and  take  their  trial  before  August 
10,  otherwise  they  were  to  be  deemed  guilty 
of  high  treason.  All  those  who  had  left 
Ireland  before  Nov.  5,  1688,  were  to  appear 
for  the  same  purpose  beforo  Sept.  1,  1689. 
Those  who  had  left  Ireland  before  Nov.  5, 
1688,  and  were  then  in  England,  Scotland, 
or  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  allowed  till  Oct.  1 . 
In  caso  of  a  valid  excuse  for  not  piesenting 
themselves,  the  estates  were  to  be  placed 
temporarily  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  but  to 
bo  restored  on  the  accused  person's  return. 
Tho  king's  pardon  granted  before  Nov.  1 
was  to  be  valid,  otherwise  to  be  of  no  avail. 
Macaulay  asserts  that  can*  was  taken  to  keep 
the  list  of  attainted  persons  secret,  but  the 
evidence  adduced  seems  inconclusive.  The 
same  author  calls  it  an  "  Act  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  any  civilised  country."  In 
excuse  for  the  Irish  we  must  look  to  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  since  1641,  and  to  the  conduct 
of  the  English  Parliament  at  the  sauie  time. 

Archbishop  King,  S'ate  of  th*  Protestant*  in 
Inland,  1692;  Froude,  Eng. in  Iceland;  Macaulay, 

Hi  I,  of  Eng. 

Attexbury,  Francis  (*.  1662,  <f.  1732), 

Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  distin- 
guished himself  with  his  pen  as  a  defender 
of  the  reformed  religion  against  the  attacks 
of  James  II.  After  the  Revolution  he  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government 
He  took  orders,  and,  after  being  preacher  at 
the  Bolls  Cliapel,  became  one  oi  the  royal 
chaplains  (1702),  but  resided  at  Oxford. 
There  he  helped  Bovle  in  his  edition  of 
the  spurious  Letteis  of  Phalaris,  and  revised 
his  Answer  to  Bentley.  He  now  wrote  several 
pamphlets  in  support  of  the  powers  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation.  In  1704,  he  be- 
came Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Dean  of  Carlisle. 
In  1710,  however,  he  seized  the  opportunity 
of  the  Sacheverell  prosecution,  and  framed 
the  speech  which  that  divine  pronounced  at 
the  l»ar  of  the  House  of  I^ords.  [Sachkv- 
erei.u]  He  became  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
and  subsequently  (1713  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
"  because  he  was  so  bad  a  clean."  He  es- 
poused the  Jacobite  cause,  and  on  the  death 
of  An;  ted  the  ministry  to  proclaim 

III.     Disliked  by  George  I.  because 
of  bis  rt  fusil]  to  sign  the  bishops'  declaration 

lity,  he  began,  in  1717,  to  correspond 
directly  with  the  Pretender.    On  the  failure 

rbury'a  pl< >t  to  restore  the  Stuarts  (sec 
below]  he  waa  imprisoned,  and  a  Bill  of  Pains 
i  P(  nalti  5  introduced,  he  was  forced 

leave  England,  professing  his  innocence. 
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For  a  time  he  resided  at  Paris,  and  vm  chief 
adviser  of  the  Pretender.  He  became  "  the 
phantom  minister  of  a  phantom  court,"  and 
engaged  in  the  schemes  for  a  Highland 
rebellion  (1723V  Atterbury  was  the  typo  of 
the  High  Church  clergy,  most  of  whom  were 
Jacobite  at  heart,  and  he  "  would  have  made 
an  admirable  bishop,"  says  Lord  Stanhope, 
"  had  he  been  a  less  good  partisan."  He  was  a 
clever,  versatile,  but  somewhat  fussy  politician, 
always  full  of  daring  schemes  and  speculative 
adventures. 

F.  Williams,  Memoir*  and  Correspondent  of 
AtterbHry.  2  vol*,  Lord  Macaulay,  Bio- 

graphy in  Eneyl.  brUa*n. 

Atterbury' a  Plot  (1721),  a  Jacobite 
conspiracy,  was  occasioned  by  the  confusion 
in  England  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  .South- 
Sea  Sheme  and  the  revival  of  Jacobite 
hopes  on  the  birth  of  tho  Young  Pretender. 
It  was  concocted  by  a  council  of  five — Atter- 
bury, Bishop  of  Rochester,  tho  Earls  of 
Arran  and  Orrery,  Lords  North  and  Oower — 
who  constantly  cotmnumcated  with  James 
the  Old  Pretender.  They  quarrelled  a  good 
deal  amongst  themselves,  and  offered  their 
leadership  to  Lord  Oxford,  but  he  declined 
it.  They  intended  to  procure  a  force  of 
5.000  men  from  abroad,  and,  failing  that,  as 
much  arms,  money,  and  men  as  they  could. 
They  then  proposed  to  seize  the  Bank,  Ex- 
chequer, and  other  places  where  money  was 
lodgi  d,  and  to  proclaim  tho  Pretender  during 
the  absence  of  the  Icing  from  England,  when 
J. lines  was  to  embark  for  this  country.  Un- 
fortunately for  tho  success  of  their  scheme, 
they  applied  for  5,000  men  to  the  Regent 
of  France,  who  promptly  betrayed  their  de- 
sign to  the  English  envoy,  Sir  Luke  Schaub. 
They  were  allowed  to  continue  for  some  time 
longer,  their  communications  being  opened 
by  the  government;  ultimately,  tho  loadors 
arrested  and  tho  conspiracy  was  frus- 


Coxe.  Walpol4,  iL  5S4, 
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Attorney-General,  The,  is  the  chief 
U«  officer  '»f  England,  who  is  appointed  to 
represent  the  crown  in  all  matters  affecting 
it*  interest*.  The  meaning  of  the  term  is 
thus  explained  in  the  early  text-book,  Let 
fcrasM  <U  U  Isy  :  "  An  attorney  is  one 
appointed  by  another  man  to  do  something 
in  his  stmd,  and  is  either  general  or  special. 
Attorney-General  is  he  that  is  appointed  to 
all  our  affairs  or  suits,  as  the  attorney- 
penersl  of  the  king,  attorney-general  of  the 
duke."  In  modern  times  the  Prince  of 
the  onlv  person  besides  the  crown 
appoints  an  "  Attorney-General,"  who, 
over,  is  usually  spoken  of  as  "  the  Attor- 
n^T-Cieneral  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  or 
Torn  wall "  (as  the  case  may  be}.  The 
i»y->  renernl  mnst  be  a  party  to  all 
the  crown  :  and,  as  repre- 


sentative of  the  crown,  ho  prosecutes  for 
crimes,  and  also  brings  net  ions  for  revenue 
causes.  Until  comparatively  recently,  tho  in- 
come of  the  office  was  derived  for  the  most  jiart 
from  patent  foes.  Now,  however,  it  is  fixed  at 
£7,000  per  annum,  exclusive  of  fees  for  legal 
advice  and  services.  The  first  record  of  the 
designation  "  Attornatus  Regis "  occurs  in 
the  6th  year  of  Edward  I.  The  second 
named  is  William  de  Giselham  (a.D.  1278), 
who  two  years  afterwards  is  called  ''king's 
Serjeant."  In  a.d.  1316—16,  three  Attornati 
Regis  are  mentioned  in  the  same  year  as 
kings  Serjeants.  It  was  probubly  during  the 
reign  of  Mary  thnt  the  person  who  had  been 
originally  chosen  to  represent  the  king  gene- 
rally became  a  royal  officer  with  that  par- 
ticular function.  In  1614,  a  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  the  Attorney-General 
(Sir  Francis  Ba<on)  could  legally  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  M  because  by  his  office  bo 
is  an  assistant  of  the  House  of  Lords." 
Bacon  was  allowed  to  retain  his  scat,  but  in 
1620,  1625,  and  1640,  on  the  bestowal  of  tho 
office  on  members  of  the  House,  they  vacated 
their  seats.  On  tho  appointment  of  North  in 
1673,  he  retained  his  seat,  and  his  successors 
have  continued  to  sit  without  hindrance. 
[Solicitor-General.] 

Foss,  Judges  of  England,  iii.  4-1,  307,  lv.  20, 
138,  1W  j  MannuiK,  /'iynity  of  a  Serjtant-at-lMte. 
8ee  al*o  ReeTea,  Hint,  of  Eng.  Law,  xxv. ;  and 
Term  as  de  la  Ley,  sub  nom.         ^  ^  j 

Attwood,  Thomas  (A.  17*4,  d.  1856),  was 
a  banker,  of  Birmingham,  and  Gracechurch 
Street,  London,  and  lirst  attracted  public 
attention  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to  tho 
Orders  in  Council  of  1812.  He  condemned 
the  return  to  cash  payments  after  the  war, 
and  wrote  some  pamphlets  advocating  paper 
money  in  1815  und  1816.  He  was  a  vigorous 
advocate  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  the 
chief  founder  in  1829  of  the  Birmingham 
Political  Union.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  for  Birmingham  after  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

Auchmuty,  Sir  Samuel  (A.  1762,*/.  1822), 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
was  despatched  on  active  service  to  America 
under  Sir  W.  Howe.  He  was  present  at  most 
of  the  principal  engagements  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  war.  In  1778  he  returned  to 
England,  but  almost  immediately  left  for 
India,  where  he  remained  for  nineteen  years. 
He  served  in  the  campaigns  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  in  Mysore  and  against  the  Rohillas, 
and  he  also  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Seringa- 
patam  under  I.ord  Cornwallis.  Returning  in 
1797,  he  was  gazetted  to  a  brevet  colonelcy, 
and  in  1801  joined  Rami's  Indian  force  m 
Egypt,  and  liocamo  adjutant-general.  After 
the"  surrender  of  Alexandria  in  1802  ho 
returned  to  England,  and  four  years  biter 
was  stmt  to  command  a  division  of  the 
troops  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plats,  which  •*« 
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found  in  a  dangerous  potsitiou.  By  his  skill 
and  energy  he  restored  confidence  to  the 
army,  and  on  the  3rd  February,  1807,  carried 
Monte  Video  by  storm.  Auchmuty,  on  his 
return,  wm  appointee!  to  the  command  in  chief 
at  Madras,  and  in  1S1 1  gave  valuable  assistance 
in  the  reduction  of  Java.  Two  years  later  he 
returned  to  England,  und  was  appointed  to 
command  the  forces  in  Ireland,  which  post 
he  held  till  his  death  at  Dublin  in  August, 
1822. 

Auchy  (Eocha,  AcHAiri'sj,  King  of 
Dalriada,  was  the  son  of  Aodhtin,  whom  ho 
succeeded,  796.  He  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  Charlemagne,  to  whom  he  rendered 
groat  assistance  in  the  establishing  of 
universities  in  France.  He  is  said  to  have 
married  Erfusia,  a  Pictish  princess,  and  thus 
to  have  bequeathed  to  his  grandson  Kenneth 
a  claim  to  the  Pictish  crown. 

Auckland,  William  Eden,  1st  Lord 
(A.  1743,  d.  1814),  the  third  son  of  a  Durham 
baronet,  Sir  Robert  Eden,  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church,  and  was  called  to 
the  lur  in  1769.  In  1771  he  published 
"  Principles  of  Penal  Law,"  which  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  he  was  appointed  auditor 
and  one  of  the  directors  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, and  in  the  following  year  an  Under- 
Secretary  of  State.  In  1774  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  gave  him  the  family  seat  of 
Woodstock.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and,  again,  after  two 
years,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  making 
terms  with  the  American  colonies.  His 
mission  was  unsuccessful,  but  it  mado  him 
acquainted  with  Lord  Carlisle,  who,  in  1780, 
appointed  him  his  secretary  in  Ireland, 
where  Eden  remained  until  the  Rocking- 
ham ministry  came  into  power  in  1782. 
He  conducted  an  active  opposition  to  that 
government,  and  on  their  fall  was  made 
a  privy -councillor  and  Vice -Treasurer  of 
Ireland — an  office,  however,  which  ho  soon 
resigned.  In  1783  he  went  over  to  Versailles 
with  plenary  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France,  and  was  most  success- 
ful. In  1788  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Spain.  On  his  return  a  year  later,  he  was 
raised  to  an  Irish  peerage,  and  was  almost 
immediately  afterwards  sent  out  to  Holland 
as  ambassador.  He  held  this  position  until, 
in  May,  1793,  he  was  raised  to  the  British 
peerage.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  by 
Pitt  to  be  joint  Postmaster-General,  and 
only  Rave  up  the  place  when  Pitt  went 
out  of  office  in  180 1.  He  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  most  of  Pitt's  measures,  and 
especially  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  the 
scheme  for  which  he  had  himself  helped  to 
prepare.  I^ord  Auckland  was  the  auth  i  of 
measures  for  bettering  tfao  condition  of  crimi- 
nals, for  erecting  penitentiaries,  and  for  sub- 
•iitutuig  hard  labour  for  transportation. 


Auckland,  Geohoe  Eokn,  1st  Eahl  of 
(A.  1784,  d.  1849),  the  second  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Auckland,  entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  Woodstock,  and  in  1814  he  succeeded  to 
the  peerage.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1834  was 
for  a  few  months  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
On  the  return  of  his  friends  to  office,  Lo.tl 
Auckland  was  ap]>ointed  Governor-General  ">/ 
India,  and  quitted  England  (1836)  for  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  that  country.  At 
a  dinner  given  to  him  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  before  his  departure,  he  assured 
them  that  "  he  looked  with  exultation  to  the 
new  prospects  before  him  as  affording  him  an 
opportunity  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-man, 
of  promoting  education  and  knowledge,  and 
of  extending  the  blessings  of  good  govern- 
ment and  happiness  to  millions  in  India." 
But  before  he  had  been  six  mouths  in  Cal- 
cutta, he  perceived  a  storm  gathering  in  the 
North  -West.  The  complications  which  arose 
brought  on  a  great  political  crisis  with  which 
he  was  not  couijx  tc  nt  to  deal.  He  had  little 
reliance  on  his  own  judgment,  and  acted  for 
the  most  part  under  the  influence  of  those 
who  surrounded  him.  His  administration 
is  almost  exclusively  comprised  in  the  fatal 
expedition  to  Afghanistan.  [Afghan  Waus.] 
In  February.  1842,  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  at  Calcutta  brought  Ix)rd  Auckland's 
administration  to  a  close.  It  comprised  a 
Bingle  series  of  events— the  conquest,  the 
occupation,  and  the  loss  of  Afghanistan. 
For  administrative  or  material  progress  he 
had  no  leisure.  Ix>rd  Auckland  on  his  return 
was  created  an  earl.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Russell  Cabinet,  1846,  he  was  once  more 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  Board. 
Annual  Rtguttr  ;  Kaye,  Afghani* an. 

Audley,  James  Tocchet,  12th  Lord 
(d.  1459),  served  under  Henry  V.  in  tho 
French  wars.  In  the  reign  of  Honrv  VI.  he 
took  part  with  the  Lancastrians,  and  was  in 
command  of  tho  army  which  intercepted 
Salisbury  at  Blore  Heath,  in  which  battlo 
Audley  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Audley,  James  Tovciikt,  14th  L-»ri» 
(d.  1497),  a  man  of  broken  fortune,  was 
famous  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  for  his 
ill-adviBed  leadership  of  tho  Cornish  rebels, 
and  for  his  adherence,  generally,  to  the  cause 
of  Perkin  Warbeck.  In  tho"  conflict  that 
took  place  at  Black  heath  between  tho  rebels 
and  the  king's  forces  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Daubenv  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord 
Audley  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  beheaded. 


Audley,  Thoju 
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enable  him  to  second  Henry's  designs  with 
a  due  amount  of  personal  influence,  he  was, 
on  May  20th,  1532,  put  in  jtosaegsion  of  the 
(treat  Seal,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till 
shortly  before  his  death.  Audley  profited 
largely  by  ecclesiastical  confiscations, "  carving 
for  himself  in  the  feast  of  abbey  hinds,"  its 
Fuller  remarks, "  the  first  cut,  and  that  a  dainty 
morseL"  The  magnificent  priory  of  tho  Holy 
Trinity  in  Aldgate,  London,  which  was  granted 
to  Audley  soon  after  his  advancement  to  the 
chancellorship,  was  converted  by  him  into  a 
private  mansion.  But  his  chief  sj»oil  was 
the  rich  monastery  of  Walden,  which  he 
persuaded  the  king  to  grant  him  on  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage  in  November,  1538, 
as  Uaron  Audley  of  Walden.  He  was  named 
in  the  commission  for  the  trial  of  Anne 
Boteyn  and  fur  the  examination  of  Catherine 
Howard. 

Augmentations,  Covkt  of.  This  court 
•■as  instituted  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  and  was 
established  to  secure  to  the  crown  the  rich 
n  venues  belonging  to  suppressed  religious 
houijf*.  Its  business  was  strictly  limited  to 
the  consideration  of  questions  connected  with 
the  confiscated  Church  property,  and  as  this 
property  was  granted  away  with  lavish 
liberality,  the  court  speedily  became  a  nullity 
and  ceased  to  exist. 

Augustine,  St.  {d.  601) ,  first  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Martin,  in  Rome,  and  was  selected  by 
tiregurv  the  Great  as  the  head  of  the  band 
of  monks  who  were  to  preach  Christianity  in 
England.  After  a  difficult  journey  they 
landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  596.  and 
"btiined  the  protection  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent. 
Etbelbert's  marriage  with  Bertha  had  fami- 
liarised him  with  the  idea  of  Christianity, 
and  he  immediately  gave  permission  to  the 
missionaries  to  preach  and  convert  his  people. 
In  the  next  year  Ethelbert  himself  became 
a  Christian,  and  in  600  Canterbury  was 
made  an  archiepiseopal  see,  with  Augustine 
a*  its  archbishop,  with  authoritv  to  consecrate 
twt-lve  bishops  under  his  primacy.  Kent 
•rims  to  have  become  converted  rapidly, 
and  on  Christmas  Day,  597,  no  less  than 
10.000  i-.  rs.ms  are  said  to  have  Wen  bap- 
n»eu.  lief  ore  his  death  Augustine  was  able 
to  »*e  almost  the  whole  of  Kent  and  Essex 
Christian.  Augustine's  ministry  was  largely 
orupicd  by  a  contest  with  the  British 
bi»hnp*.   Their  differences  were  nominally  on 

■  i 1 1*  ft  ion*  of  ritual,  1ml  tin  rta]  f^mntioii  M 

a*-  ..  w  is  whether  or  not  thfl  1  oltic  Wallow 
should  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Italian  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Conferences  with  the  Welsh  bishops 
were  held  at  Augustine's  Oak  (probably  Aust, 
an  the  Severn),  in  603,  but  to  no  purpose, 
■ad  the  breach  between  the  two  Churches 
wa»  only  widened.    Augustine  was  a  man  of 


somewhat  narrow,  pedantic,  and  unconciluv- 
tory  character— tendencies  which  the  monastic 
training  of  his  early  and  middle  life  probably 
did  much  to  confirm ;  but  his  firmness,  his 
integrity  of  life,  and  his  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, are  undoubted.  The  work  ho  did  might 
Dave  been  greater,  if  he  had  possessed  a 
wider  culture,  a  greater  insight,  and  a  more 
powerful  influence  over  men's  minds  and 
hearts.  Still,  as  far  as  it  went,  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  important.  "  He  had,"  says 
Canon  Bright,  "  rooted  in  Canterbury  a  defi- 
nite centre  for  any  future  amount  of  Chureh 
extension." 

Bede,  Hi*t.  Bcd$*.,  i.  28,  4c.  ;  Gervase  of  Can- 
terbury, Act.  Pontif.  Ctintuar.  Keel™.  (Rolls 
Series),  ii.  324;  Saint  Givjrory,  Kjtirf .,  vii.  5,  30; 
Bright,  Early  A'-iy.  Church  Jfufo.-j,. 

Aula  Regis.    [Curia  Regis  ] 

Auldearn,  The  Battle  or  (May  9, 1645), 
was  fought  between  the  Covenanters  and  tho 
Royalists  under  Montrose,  during  the  bitter's 
irregular  campaign  in  the  north-eastern  High- 
lands. In  May,  1645,  ho  found  himself  neat 
Auldearn  in  Nairn,  in  presence  of  the 
Covenanters,  led  by  John  IJrry  or  Hurry. 
A  mistake  made  by  one  of  the  hitter's  officers 
led  Montrose  to  make  an  attack.  The  High- 
hinders'  rush  carried  all  before  it,  and  Uiry'a 
force  was  broken  and  scattered. 

8poldins.  MemtrriaU,  ii.  474;  Burton,  UM. 
Scot.,  vi.,  chap.  73. 

Aulus  Planting  was  the  commander  of 
the  Roman  forces  which  Claudius  despatched 
against  Britain  in  the  year  43.  Among  the 
distinguished  officers  who  served  under  him 
were  two  future  emperors,  Vespasian  and  his 
son  Titus.  With  their  aid  he  defeated 
Caractacus,  and  reduced  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  island.  In  the  year  50  he  was 
recalled.  Rumour  makes  him  the  founder  of 
London. 

Aumale,  William  or  (<i.  1179),  was  the 
son  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Champagne,  and 
therefore  a  kinsman  of  King  .Stephen.  For 
his  valour  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  the 
earldom  of  York  was  given  to  him.  He  held 
out  in  Scarborough  Castle  against  Henry  II., 
but  in  1 1 55  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

Anray,  The  Battle  of  (1364),  was  fought 
between  the  English,  who  were  c*|x. using 
the  claimB  of  Montfort  to  the  dukedom  of 
Brittanv,  and  the  French,  who  supported  hi* 
rival,  Charles  of  Blois.  The  English,  who 
were  commanded  by  Sir  John  Chundos,  wei  e 
completely  victorious.  Du  Cuesclin.  the 
French  commander,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
Charles  of  Blois  was  slain. 

Austin,  John  [b.  1790,  d.  1859),  was  the 
first  systematic   English    writer    upon  thr 
formal' science  of  positive  law.    At  an  earl} 
age  he  entered  the  army,  in  which,  however, 
I  he  remained  only  five  years.    In  1 H 1 8  he  wa» 
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called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society  of  the  Inner 
Temple ;  but,  in  spite  of  greet  industry  and 
a  consummate  clearness  and  subtlety  of  in- 
tellect, he  was  debarred  from  professional 
success  by  physical  weakness,  and  an  over- 
fastidious  and  exacting  temperament.  In 
1826  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence in  the  newly  founded  University  of 
London  (afterwards  University  College), 
where  his  lectures  were  attended  by  numer- 
ous men  of  future  eminence,  including  Lord 
Romilly.  Grote,  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  and 
J.  8.  Mill.  The  text  of  many  of  the  lectures 
has  been  recovered  from  notes  taken  by  the 
last  named.  But  in  spite  of  this  apprecia- 
tion by  the  few,  the  majority  of  students 
could  not  afford  to  pay  attention  to  a 
study  which  was  not  professionally  lucrative, 
and  in  1832  Austin  resigned  his  chair.  In  18.33 
Lord  Brougham  appointed  him  a  member  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Commission.  In  1834  the 
Inner  Temple  engaged  him  to  deliver  another 
course  of  lectures  upon  the  principles  and 
history  of  law.  But,  as  before,  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  there  was  no  demand  for  a 
scientific  legal  education.  In  1837  Mr.  Austin 
was  sent  to  Malta  as  a  royal  commissioner  to 
inquire  into  native  grievances,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  highly  successful.  After 
a  prolonged  sojourn  on  the  Continent,  he 
returned  to  Weybridge,  where  ho  died  in 
1859.  As  a  jurist,  Austin  owes  his  rank  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  define  the 
sphere  of  legal  science,  by  distinguishing  law 
from  history  and  ethics— thus  destroying  a 
confusion  which  has  produced  many  practical 
legislative  evils.  His  writings  are  unfinished, 
ami  their  form  is  often  uncouth  and  tedious ; 
but  the  doctrines  which  he  first  enunciated 
ani  now  the  common  property  of  every 
thinker. 

Austin's  Works  Are  The  Prorince  "J  Jurwpru- 
Jencs  Determined,  Lond.,  1832,  and  Lecture*  on 
Juruprndcnce,  5th  edition.  Lond.,  1875.  The 
latter  work  embodied  tho  former,  and  was  pub- 
lished  by  Mrs.  Austin  from  the  author's  notes. 
The  preface  contains  an  interesting  life  of  Austin. 
For  criticisms  of  Austin's  theories,  tee  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  Ancient  Law,  Lectures  xi.  and  xii.  ; 
Mr.  P.  Harrison  in  Fortnightly  Review,  Oct. 
and  Nov.,  1878,  aud  Jan  ,  1879;  Prof.  Pollock  in 
FmtnijkAt  Rerietr,  Jan  .  18*3 ;  Trof.  Holland, 
Ju  ri^mdence.  Oiford,  1883.        [B.  It.  W. ] 

Australasia.  At  what  date  Australia 
was  first  discovered,  and  whether  by  tho 
Portuguese  or  Dutch,  are  questions  which 
may  possibly  never  be  answered.  Certain 
it  is  that,  whatever  may  bo  the  probability 
of  a  concealment,  from  'supposed  commercial 
interests,  of  an  earlier  knowledge  of  a 
southern  continent,  the  discovery  was  not 
disclosed  earlier  than  1511,  nor  later  than 
1542.  Between  those  years  the  Portuguese 
published  the  existence  of  a  southern  land, 
corresponding  to  Australia,  which  they  termini 
Groat  Java ;  and  subsequent  Spanish  ex- 
ploit rs,  among  whom  was  Torres,  tho  dis- 
coverer of  Torres'  Straits  (1606),  confirmed  the 


correctness  of  the  Portuguese  maps.  Upon 
the  decline  of  Spanish  maritime  supremacy, 
the  Dutch  became  the  chief  explorers  of  the 
southern  setts,  using  their  colony  of  Java  us  a 
starting-point.  Through  their  efforts  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  wan  surveyed  and  named, 
with  many  other  places  on  the  northern 
coasts,  which  retain  their  Dutch  names  up  to 
the  present  day.  Indeed,  such  was  the  extent 
of  Dutch  influence  that  the  whole  continent 
was  called  "New  Holland"— a  name  which 
is  even  yet  not  quite  supplanted  by  Matthew 
Flinders's  more  happy  appellation  of  "  Aus- 
tralia." The  southe  rn  coast  remained  undis- 
covered until  1627,  when  a  Dutch  vessel,  bound 
for  Japan,  being  driven  from  her  course, 
sailed  along  the  shore  of  the  Great  Bight  for 
upwards  of  one  thousand  miles.  Tasman 
(1642)  was  the  first  systematic  explorer  of 
these  shores ;  and  to  him  is  due  the  discovery 
of  New  Zealand,  and  of  Tasmania,  the  latter 
of  which  was  called  by  him  Van  Diemcn's 
Land,  after  his  betrothed.  The  first  English- 
man who  touchi.nl  Australian  shores  was 
Dampier,  the  buccaneer  (1688),  whoee  ac- 
count was  so  favourable  that  the  English 
government  placed  him  in  command  of  a 
national  expedition.  After  this  expedition, 
by  means  of  which  the  north-west  coasts 
Were  first  surveyed,  there  arc  few  records  of 
discoveries  until  the  first  voyage  of  Captain 
Cook  (1770).  This  voyage  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  Anglo  -  Australian  history.  For, 
although  no  permanent  settlement  was  made 
until  1788,  Cook  saw  enough  of  the  country  to 
convince  him  that  settlement  was  desirable ; 
and  moreover,  by  sailing  along  the  eastern 
coast,  he  completed  the  outline  of  the  con- 
tinent. In  his  second  1 1 773)  and  third 
voyages  (1777),  he  visited  New  Zealand  and 
Tasmania.  The  news  of  his  discoveries,  and 
of  the  further  discoveries  of  Barr  and  Flinders, 
induced  the  English  government  to  take 
possession  of  the  country ;  and  on  Jan.  20, 
1788.  the  first  English  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  anchored  in 
Botany  Bay,  a  locality  which  was  soon 
abandon*  d  for  the  more  sheltered  Cove  of 
Sydney.  Inland  exploration  was  first  checked 
by  the  chain  of  mountains  which  runs,  under 
various  names,  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  coast  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles.  These  were 
crossed  in  1813,  under  the  necessity  for  find- 
ing new  pasture  during  a  long  drought. 
The  great  rivers  were  next  explored,  and 
attention  was  directed  to  the  possibility  of 
traversing  the  continent.  After  various 
attempts,  this  feat  was  successfully  accom- 
plished by  Stuart  in  1860,  journeying  from 
south  to  north,  and  in  the  following  vear  by 
the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Burke  and  Wills. 
These  expeditions  proved  that  tho  interior 
of  Australia  was  not  a  desert,  and  showed 
tho  feasibility  of  constructing  the 
telegraph  line  between  IrtriiHy* 
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I  Ira-wen.  Included  under  the  designation  of 
Australia,  or  Australasia,  are  the  colonies 
(now  denominated  original  States)  of  (1) 
Sew  South  W*U$,  (2)  Victoria,  (3)  South  Aus- 
tralia, (4)  ff'ttUm  Australia,  (5)  Queettttand, 
(6)  Tasmania,  (7)  the  Dominion  of  New 
lulamd.  These  (except  New  Zealand)  com- 
bined to  form,  from  Jan.  1,  1901,  a  Federal 
Commonwealth,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia."  Legislative  power 
is  vetted  in  a  Federal  Government,  consisting 
of  the  King,  represented  by  a  Governor* 
General,  a  senate,  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentative*. 

(I)  New  Boon  Walks  (cap.  Sydney)  was 
at  one  time  used  as  a  penal  settlement  by 
Briuin.  Governor  I*hillip,  however,  perceived 
the  necessity  for  encouraging  another  kind  of 
immigration,  and  through  his  efforts  a  settle- 
ment of   freemen   was  established  on  the 
Hawkesburv  Uiver  (1802).  In  1808  Governor 
Bliffh  was  deposed  by  a  successful  mutiny  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Corj»s  ;  but  the  vigorous 
measures  of  his  successor,  Governor  Mac- 
qu-trie,  restored  order,  and  rapidly  advanced 
prosperity.    After  the  introduction  of  merino 
sheep  by  Mr.  John  M.icarthur,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  tho  pasture-hnds  bevond  the  Blue 
Mountains,  the  progress  of  the  colony  was 
rery  rapid ;  and  the  arrival  of  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice    in    1824,  with  all   tho  apparatus  of 
a  Court  of  Record,  murks  a  more  settled 
order  and   vigorous  society.     Free  immi- 
gration, which  his  immediate  predecessors 
had  discountged,  was  revived  under  Gover- 
nor Brisbane  (1821).   In  1H40  an  Order  in 
Council  suspended  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales,  although  an  attempt  was  made 
to  revive  tho  practico  by  Earl  Grey  in  1846. 
This,  however,  was  met  by  the  colonists 
with  the  threat  of  secession ;  and,  after  a 
violent  dispute,  the  English  government  gave 
war  1 1852),  and  agreed  to  send  no  convicts 
to    any   Australian    colonv   which   should  i 
object  to  receive  them.    Western  Australia 
was  for  a  lon«  time  the  only  colony  which 
gave  consent,  but  since  1864  transportation 
ha*  boen  discontinued.    In  1842  municipali- 
ty were  first  established,  and  in  1843  the 
I>»zialatire  Council  was  made  partially  elec- 
tive, but  government  by  responsible  ministers 
was  not  introduced  until  1856.    The  most 
important  political  questions  in  New  South 
Wales,  um  in  all  the  Australian  colonies,  have 
b»»*tt  tho  questions  of  labour  and  land.  In 
the  ..«xliest  days  of  the  colony,  the  demand 
t'jr  labour  was  met  by  hiring  out  convicts  to 
ti>-  free  set  tiers  ;  but  from  1821  onwards,  the 
■v«tem  of  free  immigration  was  largely  ex- 
t^ndcvl.       Not  only  was   every  immigrant 
enutW  to  a  free  and  a  grant  of  land, 

btrt  tho  shipper  also  received  a  bounty  for 
r%**r  person  whom  he  landed  in  the  colony, 
la  coawqueno  of  this  practice,  the  country 
was  crowds!  with  paupers  ami  incapables, 
who  Issjd  often  disposed  of  their  land-grants 


to  speculators  befcrc  +hey  had  landed  After 
the  establishment  of  responsible  government, 
tho  bounty  system  was.- abolished  until  1905, 
when  the  policy  of  assisted,  immigration  was 
revived.  The  questions  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  the  land  still  cause  grave  politi- 
cal difficulties  in  New  ScKth.Wales,  as  in 
other  Australian  colonies.  Y'ru  community 
is  divided  into  two  classes — the.  "  squatters" 
(or  lessees  of  large  pasture-runs)  and  the 
small  farmers.  Tho  former  class  desKos  that 
every  facility  should  be  given  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  large  landed  estates,  while  the  other 
side  maintains  that  tho  alienation  of  .the 
national  land  is  a  policy  of  suicide.  The 
disposition  of  the  land  was  vested  originnUy 
in  the  Governor;  but  in  1831  it  wrr. 
ordered  that  every  alienation  of  Crown  land 
should  be  by  sale  at  a  publio  auction,  and 
that  a  minimum  price  should  tbo  fixed  of 
five  shillings  an  acre.  In  1846  the  influence 
of  the  squatters  culminated,  »nd  a  measure 
was  passed,  known  as  tho  Squatters  Act,  to 
secure  fixity  of  tenure  to  Government  lessees, 
with  an  option  of  purchase.  Since  tho  intro- 
duction of  representative  government,  the 
tendency  of  legislation  has  been  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  At  present  any  bond  Jide  set- 
tler can  ''select"  not  more  than  640  acres 
out  of  any  unoccupied  land  or  leasehold 
pasture  "  run,"  and  can  become  the  absolute 
owner  of  his  selection  by  residence  and  small 

S early  payments.  Great  attention  is  paid  in 
Tew  South  Wales  and  throughout  Australia 
to  education.  Elementary  schools  and  uni- 
versities are  supported  by  the  state,  and 
tho  colony  is  well  furnished  with  technical 
and  secondary  schools.  The  legislative 
power  in  New  South  Wales  is  vested  in 
the  Governor,  as  representing  the  crown, 
and  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  under  Stat. 
18  and  19  Vict.,  c.  54.  The  Upper  House, 
or  Legislative  Council,  consiits  of  not  loss 
than  twenty-one  members,  who  are  nomin- 
ated by  the  crown ;  while  the  Legislative 
Assembly  or  Lower  House  consists  of 
90  elected  members.  There  is  no  property 
qualification  for  voters,  and  the  votes  are 
taken  by  ballot.  The  colony  sends  27  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Imputation  of  New  South  Wales  in  1908  was 
1,582,619.  The  colony  originally  embraced 
all  the  territory  from  Cape  York  to  the 
South  Cape;  but  its  area  has  been  greatlv 
reduced  by  the  creation  of  the  separate  colo- 
nies of  South  Australia  (1836),  Victoria 
(1861),  Queensland  (1859). 

(2)  Victoria  (pop.  1,258,140,  cap.  Mel- 
bourne) is  the  smallest  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  It  rose  iuto  importance  after  the 
discovery  of  |?old  in  184H,  and  in  1854  re- 
ceived a" constitution  (18  and  19  Vict.,  c.  55). 
This  measure  was  drawn  up  on  similar  lines 
to  the  Act  conferring  a  constitution  upon 
New  South  Wales,  the  main  difference  being 
that  the  Upper  House  was  elected  by  voters 
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with  a  high  property  Vilification.  In  this 
respect  the  constitution  was  altered  in  1881. 
By  an  Act  of  1906  the  Legislative  Council 
consists  of  34  member*  elected  for  six  years 
by  citizens  pns.o:-Bit*ng  or  occupying  property 
worth  £10  per.  annum,  or  leasehold  of  £15. 
The  Legislature*'' Assembly,  composed  of 
65  members,' is*  elected  triennially  by  uni- 
versal manhood  suffrage.  Victoria  ►ends 
members  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
All  the»]and  of  the  colony  lias  been  disposed 
of,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  de- 
n-ended  from  the  earliest  settlers.  The  accumu- 
lation of  land  in  the  hands  of  single  proprietors 
ha*  bees  such  that  an  attempt  has  own  made 
tdlneak  upthelargeestates  by  the  imposition  of 
*  a  progressive  land-tax.  The  commercial  policy 
of  Victoria  has  been  strongly  Protectionist. 

(3)  Boot*  Australia  (founded  1836,  pop. 
392,431,  cap.  Adelaide),  originally  part  of 
New  South  Wales,  obtained  responsible  gov- 
ernment in  1856.  The  Parliament  consists  of 
two  elected  Houses.  The  Legislative  Council 
is  composed  of  eighteen  members,  half  of 
whom  retire  every  three  years.  A  property 
qualification  is  required  in  the  electors.  The 
House  of  Assembly  consists  of  forty-two 
members,  elected  for  three  years  by  universal 
adult  suffrage.  The  executive  is  vested  in 
the  Governor  and  an  Executive  Council,  con- 
sisting of  the  cabinet  and  specially-appointed 
ministers.  The  colony  sends  seven  members 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  South 
Australian  territory  now  extends  over  the 
whole  of  Central  Australia,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  north-western  coast  of  the  island. 

(4)  Wksteun  Australia,  fiu-t  called  the 
Swan  River  Settlement,  was  founded  in 
1829,  mainly  under  government  auspices.  To 
induce  settlement,  enormous  grants  of  land 
were  made  to  men  of  influence  and  c  apital, 
who  in  return  were  to  import  labourers.  The 
result  was  disastrous,  labourers,  who  are 
the  settlers  most  needed  in  a  new  country, 
regarded  the  colony  as  closed  to  them,  while 
those  who  were  brought  out  preferred  to  work 
upon  their  own  account.  In  1850  the  colony 
received  a  fillip  of  prosperity  by  accepting  the 
convicts  which  the  rest  of  Australia  had  ex- 
cluded. The  colony  only  received  representa- 
tive government  in  1890.  Under  the  Act  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  '-'1st  of  October  in 
that  year,  Western  Australia  is  ruled  by  a  Go- 
vernor appointed  by  the  crown,  a  legislative 
Council  (30  sleeted  members), and  a  Legislative 
Assembly  of  50  members.  The  colony  >ends 
five  members  to  the  House  of  Kepresentativi  «. 

(5)  QtJKKNSLAM)  (pop.  546,467,  cap.  Bris- 
bane)  was  separated  Irom  New  South  Wales 
in  1 849.  Its  constitution  docs  not  essentially 
differ  from  that  of  the  mother-colony.  The 
colony  sends  nine  members  to  ihe  House  of 
Representatives.  The  climate  is  tropical,  and 
sugar  is  a  staple  product.  The  demand  for 
labour  has  been  met  bv  the  importation  of 
South-Sea  Islanders  (Kanaks),  the  traffic  in 


whom  has  caused  grave  scandals,  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  investigation.  Queens- 
land has  of  late  years  developed  an  extei.fi ve 
trade  in  wool,  in  1883  this  colony  took  tLe 
initiative  in  pressing  upon  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment the  creation  of  an  English  protector- 
ate over  the  southern  part  of  New  Guinea. 

f6)  Tasmania,  or  Vas  Diemen's  Lane 
(pop.  172,475,  cap.  Hobart  Town),  has  a 
j  constitution  like  that  ot  South  Australia. 
Tasmania  send  five  members  to  the  House 
of  Repreeentitives.  The  aborigines  J  ave 
recently  become  extinct 

(7)  Nb\t  Zealand  (pop.   1,021,000,  cap. 
I  Wellington),  a  group  of  islands  600  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Australia,  was  established  as 
a  self-governing  colony  in  1852.    In  1907 
1  the  designation  of  colony  was  changed  to 
Dominion.   The  country  was  divided  into 
six  provinces  (afterwards  increased  to  nine), 
each  of  which  was  governed  bv  an  elective 
Superintendent  and  Provincial  CounciL  The 
provincial  sjstem  was  abolished  in  1875,  and 
I  the  legislative  power  vested  in  the  Governor, 
1  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  General  A  - 
;  sembly  of  two  Chambers,  a  Legislative  Council 
and  a  House  of  Representatives,  both  |»aid. 
,   The  Council  formerly  consisted  of  life  mem- 
bers: those  appointed  since  Sept  17,  1891, 
sit  for  a  seven  years*  term.    The  Home  now 
consists  of  80  members,  four  scats  being  re- 
served for  Maori  districts.    Women  may  vote 
at  elections  and  hold  municipal  office,  but 
cannot  sit  in  either  House.    [Maori  Wails.-] 
Hukluyt  Society,  Early  Voyages  to  Australia  ; 
the  journald  of  explorers  (e.g..  Bturt.  Stuart. 
Mitchell,  MKiuluy.  &c.»  .  Bouwick,  HUtor,,  of 
Port  Phillip;  Lang,  Hi«fon/  o/AVir  South  Va)ct; 
Fitzgerald,  Australia;  Crensy,   Britannic  Em- 
pire; Kusdon,  Hut.  of  Australia,  18H3 ;  Jinks, 
Thr  Au*trala»ia,t  Colonic,  18»5;  Ditke.  JtobUmt 
of  Greater  Hritain. 

Australian  Colonies  Act,  The,  wai 
passed  by  Lord  John  Russell's  government 
in  1850.  It  created  Victoria  a  distinct  pro- 
vince from  New  South  Wales,  and  conferred 
on  the  four  colonies  of  New  South  Wahs, 
Victoria,  Van  Diemen's  I^and,  and  South 
I  Australia  the  power  of  choosing  their  own 
constitution,  "bv  moans  of  popular  assemblies, 
composed  of  all  the  inhabitants  who  were 
£10  householders  or  £100  freeholders." 

Austria,  Relations  with.  Before  the 
sixteenth  century,  Austria  was  merely  an 
imperial  duchy,  too  remote  and  insignificant 
to  have  important  dialings  with  England, 
l.'nder  the  Bamberg  lino,  the  captivity  of 
Richard  I.  in  consequence  of  his  quarrel  with 
Leopold  V.  is  the  only  important  exception. 
Kudolf  of  Hapsbnrg,  who  in  1278  granted 
Austria  to  his  son  Albert,  was  a  good  friend 
J  of  Edward  I.,  but  friendship  for  actual 
Bavarian  and  Luxemburg  emp  rors  made 
England  necessaritv  cool  to  Austrian  aspirants 
to  that  diirnitv."  With  Frederick  III. 
[1439-1 4P3)  and  Maximilisn  [.  (1493—1619), 
the  empire  became  practically  hereditary  in 
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the  Austrian  house.    The  traditional  friend- 
ship   between    England    and    tho  empire 
[Expire,  Relations  with]  now  necessarily 
involved  closer  relations  with  Austria.  Maxi- 
miliau    I.    acquired,   with  the  Rurgundian 
X>  therhuids,  the  advantages  of  the  old  com- 
mercial and  political  connection  between  Eng- 
land and  Flanders.    Charles  V.  united  Spain, 
England's  third  mediaeval   ally,   with  the 
imperial  crown.    Rut  it  was  rather  with  the 
Austrian    house  than  Austria,  with  Spain 
rather  thnn  the  distant  "  Erblander,"  that 
EugLuid  now  Incomes  closely  involved.  On 
Charles's    abdication,   the  Austro-Spanish 
House  split  up  into  two  lines,  but  the  soli- 
darity   between   them  was   such  that  the 
intimate  relations  of  alternate  friendship  and 
hostility    between     England    and  Spain 
practically  determined   her  relations  with 
Austria  until  tho  death  of  tho  last  Austrian 
King   of  Spain  in  1700.     [Spain,  Rela- 
tions with.J     Up  to  that  date  it  is  only 
necessary  to  note  any  peculiarity  of  relation 
Mwpen  England  and  Austria.    For  instance, 
when  tho  Catholic  Reaction  ended  for  a  time 
the   Anglo-Spanish   alliance,   the  superior 
moderation  of  the  imperial  branch  produced 
friendly  relations  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
liberal  and  tolerant  Maximilian  II.  {1564 
1578  .  Aeain,  in  the  Thirty  Yean*  War,  does 
relations  with  Ferdinand"  II.  (1619—1637) 
resulted  from  James  I.'s  persistent  effort*  to 
obtain    the    restoration    of   the  Pfalzgraf 
Frederick,  his  son-in-law,  to  his  hereditary 
dominions.    For  some  years  he  hoped  to  get 
this  by  Spanish  mediation.     Rut  when  he 
and  his  son  Charles  found  they  were  being 
plsved  with,  they  turned  to  that  alliance  with 
France  which  lasted  with  partial  breaks  till 
16SH,  and  much  longer  than  the  political 
balance  demanded.    Fear  of  Ix>uis  XIV.  led 
even  Charles  II.  to  the  Triple  Alliance, 
which   sav«Mi  Austria  Francho  Comte ;  and 
Ainin.  in  1677,  he  began  to  incline  to  the 
imperial  side.    With  William  III.  the  whole 
influence  of  England   was  thrown  against 
France,  and  in  the  ware  of  the  League  of 
Augsburg  (1688—1697)  and  of  the  Spanish 
SrccnwioN  (1702—1713)  Entrland  fought  in 
cloae  alliance  with  Austria.   The  substitution 
of  a  liourbon  for  a  Hapsburg  monarch  in 
Spain  led  to   a  closer  union  of  interests 
l>t*f»  n  England  and  Austria  than  liefore. 
Yet  there  was  a  constant   strain  in  their 
relation*  in  the  early  half  of  the  eighteenth 
•*»nturv   that   led  to  absolute  hostility  in 
the  second  half.   In  the  Treaty  oe  Utrecht 
1713,  the  Tories  abandoned  their  Austrian 
ailv.    The  accession  of  George  I.,  the  head 
of  the  hous*>  whose  long  attachment  to  the 
empire   had   been   rewarded  with   a  ninth 
electorate,  made  relations  easier.     Rut  the 
commercial  restrictions  imposed  on  Flanders 
»n  the  interests  of  tho  maritime  powers,  and 
the   Harrier   Treaty,  negotiated  through 
English  mediation,  that  handed  over  that 


country  to  Austria,  with  its  fortresses  gar- 
risoned by  Dutch  Protestants,  were  warmly 
resented  by  Cliarles  VI.,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten the  failure  of  his  Spanish  hopes.  Very 
unwillingly  he  made  a  defensive  alliance 
in  171".  and  when  Alboroni's  intrigues 
against  the  Utrecht  settlement  produced 
the  Tripe  Alliance  of  1717,  it  was  only 
immediate  f«v.r  of  losing  Italy  that  prevailed 
on  him  to  make  it  a  Quadruple  Alliance,  by 
joining  with  France  and  the  maritime  power* 
to  uphold  the  treaty.  In  1722  his  Ostend 
India  Company  was  established  in  direct 
contravention  of  tl.->  treaty,  and  in  1725 
Ripperda  negotiated  the  "first  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  that  re-united  Austria  with  Spain 
against  England,  even  more  than  France. 
Charles  secured  a  further  triumph  when 
Prussia  deserted  England  [Treaty  of  Han- 
over, 1726]  for  his  alliance,  and  open  war 
between  England  and  Spain  ensued.  Rut  in 
1727  peace  was  patched  up  [Pakis,  Peace  of], 
and  in  1731  the  second  Treaty  of  Vienna 
restored  peace  with  England,  and  Charles 
renounced  his  commercial  schemes  for  a 
guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  His 
subsequent  misfortunes  in  the  Polish  and 
Turkish  wars  did  not  prevent  England  from 
loyally  supporting  Maria  Theresa  in  the  War 
of  the  A v stria n  SitCEKSioN  (1741 — 1748). 
Rut  English  help  was  given  in  an  over- 
bearing and  insolent  spirit  that  destroyed  all 
feelings  of  gratitude.  Robinson,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  made  himself  most 
obnoxious,  and  England  compelled  the  em- 
press, much  against  her  will,  to  surrender 
part  of  the  Milanese  to  Sardinia  (Treaty  of 
Worms,  1743;,  and  Silesia  to  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748)  confirmed  these  cessions,  and  created 
a  patrimony  for  Don  Philip  at  the  expense  of 
Austria.  This  treaty,  coming  after  thirty 
years  of  friction,  produced  a  definite  rupture. 
Count  Weny.fl  Kaunitz  became  Maria's  ad- 
viser, and  negotiated  that  alliance  lx'tween 
France  and  Austria  that  continued  with 
partial  breaks  till  the  Revolution.  Hence, 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1756  —  1763), 
Austria  did  its  best  to  ruin  Prussia,  Eng- 
land's constant  ally.  Rut  George  III.,  intent 
on  the  restoration  of  personal  government, 

I  paid  but  slight  attention  to  foreign  politics. 
Meanwhile  Austria  approximated  to  the 
Eastern  lowers,  and  in  1772  shared  in  the 
partition  of  Poland.  Joseph  II.  became  com- 
pletely fascinated  by  Catherine  I  I.'s  schemes 
of  Eastern  empire,  and  his  sister's  marriage 
keeping  up  his  friendship  with  France,  he 
availed  himself  of  England's  difficulties  with 
America  to  repudiate  the  Harrier  Treaty 
(1781),  and  an  attempt  to  reopen  the  Scheldt. 
At  last  the  younger  Pitt's  vigour  restored  to 
England   its   true  position   in   Europe  by 

.  forming  an  alliance  against  the  Etstorn 
powers,  which  in  1790  compelled  Leopold  II. 

I  (Joseph  was  just  dead)  to  accept  the  Conven- 
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tion  of  Reichenbach,  and  withdraw  from  the 
Turkish  War.  The  French  Revolution  com- 
pleted the  rapprocheuunt  of  England  ind 
Austria.  A  close  alliance  was  cemented  by 
heavy  subsidies,  und  in  17M  England  joined 
tho  war  against  France.  The  alliance  con- 
tinued till  1815,  only  broken  when  Napoleon 
forced  a  peace  on  Austria,  and  waH  re- 
newed again  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Tho 
Treaty  of  Vienna  whs  successfully  nego- 
tiated (1815)  ;  if  England  did  not  accede  to 
the  Holy  Alliance,  it  did  not  purge  itself  of 
association  with  its  authors  until  the  great 
ministry  of  Canning.  Since  1827  the  two 
countries  have  pursued  very  different  direc- 
tions. While  Austria,  unaer  the  guidance 
of  Metternich,  was  the  representative  of 
reaction  and  absolutism  in  Europe,  the  two 
powers  could  hardly  be  on  other  terms  than 
thou-  of  distant  courtesy.  In  1848—9,  when 
Italy  and  Hungary  tried  to  realise  their  in- 
dependence, English  sympathy  was  largely 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  wronged  nationali- 
ties ;  but  the  sympathy  took  no  active  shape, 
and  Austria  was  allow,  d  to  subdue  the  Hun- 
garians by  the  aid  of  Russian  armies.  The 
close  alliance  with  Russia  was,  however, 
severed  by  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  Austria 
took  no  part.  The  overthrow  of  Austria  by 
Prussia  in  1866 — her  consequent  exclusion 
from  Gurman  affairs,  and  the  liberal  in- 
stitutions which  she  found  herself  compelled 
to  set  up— seemed  to  have  removed  nearly 
all  possible  grounds  of  difference.  Since  1867 
the  jjolitical  intercourse  between  English 
statesmen  and  those  of  the  Austro- Hun- 
garian monarchy,  has  been  almost  confined  to 
questions  connected  with  the  condition  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula.    [Berlin  Thbaty.] 

OoxeV  Wo  tow  ofAutlria,  larifely  drawn  from  des- 
itehes,  is  the  bed  trencral  authority.  Banke, 
wjluh  Hirtorit  in  tht  Scren'eenth  Century,  it 
excellent  on  all  foreign  relations ;  Arueth's 
1'nnn  Ku.jm  and  Marui  Thtrema  are  indispens- 
able for  the  eighteenth  century.    [T.  F.  T.] 

Austrian  Succession,  The  War  op 

the  (.17*1 — 1 748;,  was  caused  by  the  death  of 

Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  without 
male  issue.  There  was  thus  thrown  open  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  empire,  and 
to  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  latter  had 
previously  been  secured  to  Maria  Theresa  by 
the  Pragmatic  Sam  tion.  The  chief  claimant 
to  both  was  the  Elector  of  Bavaria;  the  next 
important  candidate  was  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 
As  Iwth  these  princes  were  allies  of  France, 
it  was  necessary  for  England  to  oppose  their 
designs.  Waljxde,  therefore,  had  tried  to 
found  a  grand  ulliance  between  Hanover, 
Prussia,  and  the  maritime  powers  with 
Austria  ;  Frederick,  however,  would  recognise 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  only  if  his  claims  to 
Silesia  were  acknowledged.  This  was  refused 
by  Austria,  and  iinmediatclv  the  French  and 
Prussian  armies  crossed  to  the  frontier  (1741) 
Hanover  was  obliged  to  declare  neutrality 


for  a  year.  In  1742  England  and  Holland 
joined  Austria,  and  an  army  of  30,000  was 
sent  into  the  Low  Countries.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Counnodore  Matthews,  with  the  fleet, 
forced  tho  King  of  Naples  to  neutrality,  and 
allowed  Sardinia  to  side  with  Austria. 
Frederick  acquired  Silesia  by  the  treaties 
of  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  withdrew  from 
the  contest.  The  chief  event  of  1743  was  the 
battle  of  Dettinoen,  which,  though  nearly 
resulting  in  a  disastrous  defeat  for  the 
English,  forced  the  French  to  retire  into 
Alsace.  Negotiations  for  i>eace  were  Wgun. 
George  II.  being  willing  to  recognise  Charles 
of  Bavaria  as  emperor  if  he  would  renounce 
his  claims  on  Austria.  They  were,  however, 
broken  off,  and  the  Treaty  of  Worms,  in- 
cluding England,  Holland,  Austria,  Saxony, 
and  Sardinia  (Sept.,  1743),  was  met  in  October 
by  the  League  of  Frankfort,  the  important 
members  of  which  were  France  and  Prussia. 
Thus  both  England  and  France  were  now 
the  respective  heads  of  two  great  leagues,  and 
tho  question  at  issue  was  really  that  of  the 
naval  supremacy  of  one  or  the  other  power, 
rather  than  the  Austrian  succession,  the 
ostensible  cause  of  the  war.  In  1744, 
after  an  attempted  invasion  of  England  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender  had  been  thwarted 
by  the  elements,  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
was  made.  The  general  war,  in  which  the 
English  troops  were  not  concerned,  need  not 
be  discussed  here.  Frederick  of  Prussia  was 
not  well  supported  by  tho  French ;  and  in 
1745,  on  tho  death  of  Charles  of  Bavaria, 
Francis,  the  son  of  Maria  Theres*,  was 
elected  emperor.  It  was  then  possible  to 
have  made  some  general  negotiation.  The 
opportunity  passed.  I  .urge  subsidies  were 
voted  to  German  troops,  and  18,000  Hano- 
verians wero  taken  into  English  pay.  In 
Dec,  1745,  Frederick  mide  a  separate  peace 
with  Austria,  known  as  that  of  Dresden. 
Meanwhile  the  allies,  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck, 
were  disastrously  beaten  by  the  French  at 
Fontknov  (May,  1746),  and  had  to  retire 
to  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  They  had  been 
much  weakened  by  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing troops  to  defend  England  against  the 
invasion  of  the  Young  Pretender.  [Stuart, 
Charles  Edward.]  In  1746  Marshal  Saxe 
became  master  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. Deserted,  however,  by  the  Prussians 
and  Bavarians,  the  French  liegan  to  make 
offers  for  peace.  In  1747  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss  at  Lawfeldt.  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  fell,  and  Maestricht  was  besieged. 
These  disasters  were  counterbalanced  by  the 
Austrian  successes  in  Italy,  and  by  the  capture 
of  Cape  Breton  Island  in  America.  At  length 
the  struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
Peace  or  Aix-la-Chai-elle  (Oct,  1748).  The 
results  of  the  war,  as  a  whole,  were  not  un- 
favourable to  England.    She  had  done  much 
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to  secure  her  maritime  supremacy,  while  her 
riral,  France,  had  displayed  a  growing  weak- 
ness anil  incapacity. 

Carlyle,  Frederick  II.;  Coxe,  Priham  aad  WaU 
pole .  Smollett.  Uiet.  of  Eng. ;  Frederick  II., 
Mrmriff  de  If  on.  Ttmv, .  VolUire,  SucU  d*  Lou* 
!/»'..  Stanhope.  EuS.  of  En*.;  Raake,  H«f.  of 

Authorities  on  English  History. 

In  the  present  article  the  leading  authorities 
are  briefly  considered  under  the  following 
nine  periods:— (1)  Before  the  English  con- 
quest;  (2)  from  the  English  to  the  Norman 
conquest ;  (3)  from  the  Norman  conquest  to 
the  close  of  the  12th  century;  (4)  the  13th 
centurv;  (5)  the  14th  and  15th  centuries; 
6;  the  16th  century  ;  (7)  the  17th  century: 
(S  the  18th  century  till  1789;  (9)  from  1789 
to  the  present  time. 

1.  Period  before  the  English  Con- 
quest. —Contemporary  Writers  :  Ca?sar,  de 
b*Uo  Galhco  (bks.  IT,  and  v.)  ;  the  Agricola 
of  Tacitus  and  passage*  in  the  Get-mania  of 
the  same  writer  arc  the  principal  sources. 
To  these  must  be  added  numerous  scattered 
{w*<ii;«.-s  in  various  classical  writers,  8UU- 
Berated  in  Sir  T.  Hardy's  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Material,  rtlatwg  to  the  History  of  Great 
Btuam  and  Ireland  (vol.  i.),  and  printed  in 
the  Monnmtnta  Historua  Britanniea  (fol.  1848). 
The  Ittnrranum  of  Antoninus  supplies  an 
enumeration  of  tho  chief  towns  and  roads  in 
Roman  Britain:  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  an 
outline  of  the  organisation  of  the  country. 

Lateh  Writers:  A  few  noticos  of  the 
condition  of  tho  native  population  before  the 
aiddle  of  the  6th  century,  may  be  gathered 
from  Oildaa,  de  Exeidio  Britannia;.  The  Ecele- 
Haittcal  History  of  Bede.  commencing  at  the 
■ame  time,  but  coming  down  to  a.u.  731, 
is  then  tho  chief  authority.  The  Historia 
Bntonum  of  Ncnnius  preserves  some  impor- 
tant fragments  of  earlier  writers,  and  affords 
aiaitratioTiM  of  the  early  Welsh  traditions, 
bat  is  otherwise  of  little  value.  The  work 
bearing  the  same  title,  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
Bouth,  although  worthless  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  is  valuable  aa  a  source  of 
n  in;,  r-  .u-  1«  St  ndS. 

Modesoc  Wu iters  :  Jiritannia  Ronntna,  of 
J.  HorsW  (1732) ;  Dr.  Guest.  Origin,,  Celtic*-, 
ISM :  H".  C.  Coote,  The  Roman,  of  Britain 
(1878);  J.  C.  Bruce,  The  Roman  Wall  (3rd 
edition,  1867)  ;  C.  Elton,  Origin,  of  Enghth 
History  (2nd  edition,  1890) ;  W  E.  Hearn, 
The  Aryan  Household  (1873);  Rhys,  Celtic 
Britain  ;  W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland  (1880). 

S.  From  the  English  to  the  Norman 
Conquest.— Contemvorart  Whitbbs  :  B*de 
•ad  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles  (U.S.*)  new 


*  Th#  letter*  R.  S.  appended  to  a  tills  in  this 
tfticle  denote  that  th«  work  is  Included  in  the 
—rum  Ckmaifln  end  Memorial,  <*"  Great  Britain  and 
hwtmmd.  pabu-hed  by  the  antbority  of  t  he  Mauler 
*  the  H^U^JThe  letter.^8.  denot£that  it  is  om 


edition,  edited  by  G.  Gomme,  1900;  Asser, 
Life  of  King  Alfred  (probably  in  part  a 
genuine  contemporary  narrative),  new  edition 
edited  by  Stevenson*  1904  ;  the  Chronicle  of 
Ethel  ward  ;  the  Encomium  Emmet  (Life  of 
Queen  Emma),  and  Life  of  Eduard  the  Con- 
fessor {R.S.),  have  both  a  certain  though 
secondarv  value.     Other  Lire*  are  those  ot 
8t.  Cuthbert,   by   Bede;  St.  Columba,  by 
Adamnan  ;  and  that  of  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of 
York, by Eddius;  and  the  later  onesof  Aldhelm, 
by  Fabricius,  a  foreigner,  used  by  William  of 
Malinesbury  in  his  account  of  Aldhelm  in  the 
Getta   Pontijlcum ;   an   anonymous   Life  of 
Alcuin,  the  foremost  English  scholar  of  his 
age,  whose  Lexers  are  also  of  considerable 
value ;   and  the  Life  of  St.  Dunstan,  by 
Adelard.   The  Chronicles  and  Histories  up  to 
1066  are  printed  in  tho  Monumettta  Hittorica 
Britanniea. 

Later  Writers:  Among  these  are  the 
Chronicle  of  Marianus  Scot us ;  the  Historia 
Regum  and  Hi*toria  Ecrhsia  Diinelmcnsis 
(R.S.)  of  Simeon  of  Durham;  the  Historia 
Anglorum  (R.S.)  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon; 
and  the  Chronicles  of  Ralph  of  Dieeto  (ft.  S.) 
and  Peter  Langtoft  (R.  SX  These  all,  how- 
ever, yield  in  value  to  William  of  Malmea- 
burv,  whose  Gesta  Regum  Anglorum,  Historia 
Novella,  and  I>e  Gtsti*  J'ontf/icum  (/?..«?.)—» 
history  of  English  bishops  and  monasteries 
from  "the  time  of  Augustine— are  tho  best 
sources  for  the  period.  Tho  Chronicon  of 
Florence  of  Worcester  is  also  of  considerable 
importance.  The  principal  biographies  are 
the  Lives  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  by  Ethelrod 
of  Rievaulx,  and  of  St.  Dunstan,  by  Osbern 
and  Eadmrr. 

Modern  Writers  :  J.  M.  Kemble.  Saxons 
in  England,  1849;  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman 
Conquest,  which  to  a  great  extent,  but  not 
altogether,  supersedes  The  History  of  Eng- 
land and  Normandy  by  Sir  Francis  Palirrave : 
Lappenberg,  History  of  England  under  the 
Anglo- Saxon  Kings;  Dr.  W.  Stubbs,  Select 
Charters  and  Con*titutional  History  ;  Schmidt, 
Gtsetze  der  Angelsachten  ;  B.  Thorpe,  Ancient 
Laws  and  tnstitutes  of  England ;  Earle,  Hand- 
hook  to  the  Land  Charters ;  Wm.  Bright, 
Early  English  Church  History  ;  the  Dictionary 

i National  Biography;  J.  R.  Green,  The 
akmg  of  Enghnd,  and  The  Conquest  of  Eng. 
land;  C.  Plummer,  Lift  and  Timet  of  Alfred 
the  Great. 

3.  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Close 
of  the  Twelfth  Century. -For  Norma* 
History  :  the  Historia'  Nortnannornmoi  Wil- 
liam of  Jumiegos :  the  Getta  Wttlelmi  ot  Wil- 
liam of  Poitiers ;  the  Bayeux  Tapetlry,  engraved 
by  the  Antiquarian  Societv,  and  with  elucida- 
tions by  Rev.  G.  C.  Bruce.  See  also  Freeman, 
Norman  Conquest,  vol.  iii.,  Append.  A. 

Contemporary  Writbrs  :  Peterborough 
version  of  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (ends  lift*); 
Eadmer,  Historia  Novorum,  and  Vita  Anselmi 
(R.  S.);  Gaimar,  Hittoiredes  Angle,;  Ordericus 
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Vitalis,  ffhtoria  Eccletiattica ;  Malmesbury's  | 
Histeria  Novella  (above  mentioned)  should 
be  compared  with  the  Gesta  Stephani ;  the 
Chronicle*  by  Richard  of  Hexham  (R.  6'.),  and 
John  of  Hexham  (Twysdeu,  Itecem  Scriptore»)t 
both  prion  of  that  monastery.  For  reign 
of  Henry  II. :  William  of  Newburgh,  Hist  or  ia 
Rerum  Angticarum  [R.  S.)  ;  the  Gesta  Regit  I 
Henrici  (It.  S.),  wrongly  ascribed  to  benedict  | 
of  Peterborough ;  the  Chronica  of  Roger  | 
Hoveden  (R.  S.}.  a  work  of  high  importance; 
the  Imaging!  Hittoriarum  (R  S.)  of  Ralph  ol 
Diceto.  For  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  :  The 
Chronicle  of  Richard  of  Devizes  (R.  A.) ;  the 
Chronicle  of  Gervase,  a  monk  of  Canterbury 
(A\  S.)  ;  and  Grata  Reg  urn  (R.  S.),  by  the 
same  author,  with  continuation  by  unknown 
writers  (of  considerable  value)  ;  ('hronicles 
ami  Memorials  of  Reign  of  Richard  I., 
with  prefaces  by  Dr.  Stubbs  {R.  .S'.).  For 
reigns  of  John  and  Henry  II. :  The  Topo- 
graphia  Hiberuia-  and  Expuguatio  Hi  If  una  of 
Giruldus  Cambrcnsis  (A*.  S,\  ;  and  for  court 
and  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  period,  the  Gemma 
Ecctr*ur  and  Speculum  E<ct<»i<c  of  the  same 
writer  (R.  S.)t  the  poem  of  Walter  Map,  dc 
Nugis  Cunalium,  and  the  de  Xug'u  Curialmm 
of  John  of  Salisbury.  In  biography,  the 
Lives  of  Lunfranc,  by  Milo  Crispin;  of  An- 
sel in,  by  Kadmer ;  together  with  those  of 
Beckct  (R.S.)  ;  and  the  Magna  Vita  of  Hugh 
of  Lincoln  (R.S.).  Domesday  Rook,  fac-siiuilo 
edition  by  Sir  Henry  James,  by  photozinco-  j 
graphic  process,  together  with  account  in 
Freeman,  Xorman  Conquest,  vol.  v.  ;  also  F.W- 
Maitland,  Domesday  Rook  and  begond. 

Modf.un  Writers  :  Freeman  and  StubU, 
(ut  sup.)  ;  Freeman,  Hist.  IVilliam  Unfit*  and 
Historical  E**«ys  (1st  ceVies) ;  Kate  Norgate, 
England  undrr  the  Angevin  Kings;  Guizot, 
E*»ai*  and  Hi*toire  de  Civilisation  en  France  ; 
Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist  org  of  English  Law 
before  Edward  I.  ;  W.  F.  Hook.  Lives  of  the 
Archbishop*  of  Canterbury  :  R.  W.  Chur.  h, 
Life  of  Ansel m  ;  M.  Rule,  St.  Anselm  :  Perry. 
Life  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  ;  Dugdule,  Mon- 
atticon  Augticanum  (1G65 — 73). 

4.  Thirteenth  Century  and  Reign 
of  Edward  II.— Contemporary  Writeks  ■ 
The  Htstona  Major  of  Matthew  Paris  (R.S.), 
abridged  in  his  Hittoria  Minor  (ib\ 
specially  important,  ami  exhibiting  a 
jfitrat  advance  in  historical  composition  ; 
Chronicon  <>f  William  Rislmnger  (R.S.),  and 
Annates  of  Nicholas  Trivet  ;  Memorial'  i.f 
Walter  of  Coventry  {U.S.),  useful  for  the 
reiiru  of  John  ;  the  Annul*  of  the  monasteries 
of  BnitOH«upon-Trent,  Winchester,  Waver- 
lcy,  Dun.stable,  Osney.  and  Worcester,  all 
contained  in  the  Annate*  Momutici  (A'..S'.), 
edited  by  Luard.  For  Heign  of  Edward 
II.  :  Tlie  Annate*  of  John  of  Trokelowe, 
a  monk  of  Tynemoiith  (R.S.),  and  Life 
of  Edward,  by  an  unknown  writer  (prob- 
ably a  monk  'of  Malmesbury)  (A.  6'.),  also 
another  Life,  by  Thomas  de  la  Moore  (R.  S.)  ; 


Chronicon  of  Adam  of  Murium th  ;  Chronicon 
of  Walter  of  Hemingford  (superior  in  (con- 
ception and  accuracy  to  the  average  historical 
literature  of  the  period),  comprising  the  reigns 
of  the  first  three  Edwards;  Chronicon  Petro- 
burgense  {C.  S.),  as  a  specimen  of  local  history. 
For  civic  history  of  London :  The  Munimenta 
GildhalUe  Londonicnsis  (R.  S.),  edited  by 
Riley,  specially  valuable  for  tho  liffht  they 
throw  on  the  j»olitical  and  commercial  condi- 
tion of  tho  country  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries;  the  I)ome*day  of  St. 
Paul's  (C.  S.};  also Chroniq lie*  de  London  (C.S.); 
Chronicle  of  London  from  JON9  to  14&3,  edited 
by  Nicolas ;  Collections  of  a  London  Citizen, 
edited  by  J.  (Jairdner  (C.  S.)  ;  the  Annate* 

I.  ondouienses  and  Annates  Paulmi,  edited  by 
Dr.  Stubbs  {R.  S.) ;  Rogal  and  Historical  Letters 
illustrative  of  Reign  of  Henry  HI.,  edited  bv 
W.  W.  Shirley  (A*.  8.)  ;  Letters  of  Bishop 
Grossetcste,  edited  by  Luard  (R.  8.) ;  Metrical 
Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  edited  by 
Dr.  Aldis  Wright  (R.  S)  ;  Plit'ual  Song*  of 
England,  from  Reign  of  John  to  that  of  Edward 

II.  ,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright  (C.  6'.). 
Modern    Writers  :     Freeman,  Guizot, 

Norgate's  Angtvm  Kings,  and  Hook's 
Lives,  as  specified  in  preceding  section ;  Dr. 
Pauli,  Geschichte  ton  England  (in  Gesch 
d.  Europiiischen  Staaten,  by  Heeren  and 
Ukert)  ;  W.  Longman,  Lectures  on  the  HU- 
torg  of  England  ;  the  Prefaces  by  the  different 
editors  of  Walter  of  Coventry.  Matthew  Paris, 
the  Monumenta  Franciscana,  Roger  Racon,  in 
Rolls  Series,  as  above  specified.  Hallam, 
Middle  Age*;  W.  H.  Rlaauw,  Haron's  War  ; 
Lives  of  Simon  de  Montfort  by  Pauli  and 
G.  W.  Prothero  ;  Vinogradoff,  Villainage  w 
England;  J.  E.  T.  Pogors,  History  of  Agri- 
culture and  Prices  in  England  (commences 
A.n.  12.59):  Mullinger,  History  of  the  t'ni- 
versity  of  Cambridge,  vol,  i.  ;  Rashdall,  Uni- 
versities of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  relations  of 
England  to  tho  Papacy :  Milman,  Latin 
Christianity  ;  and  the  fifth  volume  of  Green- 
wood's Cathedra  Petri. 

6.  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies.— Contemporary  Whithus  :  Adam 
of  Murimuth,  with  continuation  by  unknown 
writer,  coming  down  to  1380.  For  reign  of 
Edward  III.  :  Robert  of  Avesbury,  de  Mira- 
bilibus  Gesti*  Edward t  III.,  edited  by  Heaine  ; 
Higden's  Folgchronicou,  with  version  by  John 
of  Trevisa  (A*.  .S'.);  The  Chronicle  of  Henry 
Knighton  (It.  S.),  extends  to  death  of  Richard 
II..  ;  Chronicle  of  England,  by  a  monk  of  St 
Alban's  (R.  S.) ;  Walsingham,  Historia  Aug- 
licana  (R.  S.)  now  of  primary  importance  . 
French  Chronicle,  relating  to  death  of  Pichard 
II.  (Eng.  Hist.  &*.);  ard  History  of  the 
Same  monarch,  also  in  French  (Archwol. 
Rritnnn.,  vol.  xx  ]  ;  Adam  of  Usk,  with  trans- 
lation byE.  M  Thompson;  Capgrave, Clnomclt 
of  England  and  Rook  of  the  noble  Henr  ies  both 
(A*.  S.)\  Otterbourne,  Chronicon  Regum  Auglicr, 
edited  by  Heanie ;  Lives  of  Henry  V.  as  fol- 
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lows:  (1)  by  Thomas  Elmham,  in  Hearne ; 
(2)  by  Titus  Livius  (iA.)  ;  (3)  44  Tho  Chap- 
Lun'sAccount "  {Eng.  Hist.  Soc.) ;  Puiaeux,  J.e 
Siege  de  Houen  ;  Annals  of  tho  monastery  of 
St.  Albans,  by  Jobn  Atnundeshum  and  John 
Whethamstede  (both  R.  S.) ;  Chronicle*  of  tho 
rvign  of  Henry  VI.,  edited  by  Gairdner  (C  S.) ; 
Bekynton's  Correspondence,  belonging  to  same 
reign  (U.S.)  ;  Harding's  Chronicle.,  continued 
by  Grafton  ;  Jehan  da  Wavrin's  Collection  of 
Chronicle*  (R.  S.)  ;  William  of  Worcester, 
Annals  and  Collections,  edited  by  Stevenson 
{£.  .*>.}  ;  Chronicle  of  Jehan  le  Bel,  edited  by 
Poluin  ;  tho  Chronicle*  of  Froiasart  and  Mons- 
trt-kt,  important,  but  not  altogether  trust* 
worthy ;  Blonde],  de  Reductutne  Xormannia 
(R.S.)  ;  If  intone  of  Arncale  of  Edward  IV.  in 
England  (ft  8.)  J  the  Vatton  Letter*,  edited  by 
J.  Gairdner,  are  important  us  illustrating 
the  manners  and  habits  of  thought  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  Continuation  of  tho  Cropland 
Chronicle  (in  Gale's  Scriptore*) ;  Warkworth's 
Chronicle  (ft  S.)  comprises  first  thirteen  years 
of  King  Edward's  reign  ;  the  London  Chronicle 
[C.  S.) ;  Sir  Thomas  More's  account  of  Ed- 
ward V.  and  Richard  III.,  virtually  a  contem- 
porary narrative ;  Letter*  and  Paper*  illuttra- 
tut  ,f  the  Re%gns  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry 
VII.,  edited  by  Gairdner  (R.  S.) ;  Bernard 
(Andre; ,  Life  of  Henri,  VII.,  edited  bv  Gaird- 
ner [R.  S.)  ;  Material*  for  a  History  of  the 
Hrtyn  of  Henry  VII.,  edited  by  Campbell 
U.S.) ;  Ltord  Bacon's  Henry  VII..  edited  by 
Ellis  and  Spedding ;  the  l'<-netian  helation 
('.&),  a  \iew  of  England  hs  it  appeared  to 
an  intelligent  foreigner,  temp.  Hearv  VII.; 
Ftbyan'a  Chronicle  ;  W>  rlifs  IVork*.  E.E.T.S. 
edition  ;  Political  Poem*  and  Sony*,  edited  by 
Wright  (R.S.)  ;  The  Peasants'  Rising  and  the 
Lollard*,  a  collection  of  unpublished  documents 
forming  an  A -pendix  to  F  rtan  l  in  the  Age 
*/  WycUffe,  edited  by  E.  Powell  and  G.  M. 
TreTelyen. 

Latch  Writiu:  Polydoro  Vergil's  His- 
tons  Angltca,  often  as  valuable  as  contempo- 
rary evidence;  Hall's  Onion  of  the  Familie* 
if  Lancaster  and  York,  the  main  source  of 
Mukenpeare'i*  historical  dramas. 

M'-:r  i.n  Writer*:  Hallam,  Middle  Age* 
(two  concluding  chapters)  ;  Freeman,  Et*ay* 
(first  series) ;  Honk,  Lire*  of  the  Archbishop*  ; 
Rogers,  H'ttory  of  Price*  ;  Longman.  L\ft  and 
Time*  of  Edward  III.  ;  M.Wallon,  Richard  II.  ; 
llutory  of  England  under  Henry  IV.,  by 
J  H.  Wylie;  Lancatter  and  York,  by  Sir 
James  Uamaav  (a  careful  narrative  of  the 
Wars  of  the'  Roaea) ;  W.  B  usch,  England 
nnder  (he  Tudor*  .edited  by  J.  Gairdner); 
lift  and  Reign  of  Richard  III.,  by  Gairdner. 
For  academic  life  and  history  of  learning  : 
Htito,  Engh»h  Universities  (transl.  by 
N'  wrnanK  Mackenzie  Walrott,  H'iUiem  of 
M  ykeham  and  his  (Alleges ;  Anstey,  Pre- 
face to  Munimenta  Acadctmca  'R.S.).  For 
NVyclif  and  his  opponents:  Shirlev.  Prefuce 
to  Fa «W»  Zizanxorum  (R.  &) ;    article  on 


Thi  Lollard*,  in  Gairdner  and  Spedding's 
Studies  in  English  History. 

6.  Sixteenth  Century.  —  Contempo- 
rary Writer*:  Polydore  Vergil  (now  e.-jie- 
cially  important}  ;  Hall ;  the  London  Chronicle. 
For  the  question  of  the  royal  divorce,  the 
materials  collected  in  Record*  of  the  Reformation 
(a.d.  1527—1533),  edited  by  Rev.  N.  Pocock; 
Harpsfield,  Treatist  of  the  Pretende*!  Divorce 
(C.  S.) ;  the  Catholic  representation  of  the 
facta  is  to  be  found  in  Nicholas  Sanders's 
Htstoria  Schistnati*  Anglicani  (1585),  of  which 
an  enlarged  edition,  with  continuation,  was 
published  by  Riahton  (transl.,  with  notes,  by 
Lewis,  1877)  ;  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
work  is  entitled  to  rank  as  contemporary. 
Wriothesley'a  Chronicle;  More,  Utopia,  and 
Star  key,  England  in  the  Reign  of  Henry 
FIJI. ;  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  of  which 
Harrison'*  Description  of  England  has  been 
reprinted  (New  Shakspere  Socioty).  John 
Stowe,  Summary  of  the  Chronicles  of  England, 
Annates,  and  Surrey  of  London  and  West- 
minster; Foxe,  History  of  the  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments of  the  Church  (ed.  Cattley) ;  Chronicle 
of  the  Grey  Friars  of  London  (C.  S.)  ;  Letters 
on  the  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries,  edited 
by  Wright  (ft  S.)  ;  Narratives  of  the  Refor- 
mation (C.  S.) ;  Literary  Remains  of  Edward 
VI.  (Roxburgh  Club);  Machyn's  Diary 
(ft  S.);  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane 'etc.,  edited 
by  Nichols  {C.  S.) ;  Lives  of  More,  by  his 
wm-in-law,  Roper,  and  of  Wolsey,  by  his 
gentleman-usher,  Cavendish  ;  Life  of  Sir  Peter 
Carew,  by  Hooker;  Life  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
by  Camden;  Sir  John  Harington's  llriefe 
View  contain*  a  aeries  of  sketches  of  the 
principal  bishops  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  For 
original  documents,  the  Calendars  of  Letters 
and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  ed.,  with  important  prefaces, 
by  J.  S.  Brewer;  also  the  "  Domestic  "  sums 
lor  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary  and  Elisabeth, 
ed.  by  R.  Lemon  and  Mrs.  Everett  Green; 
the  44  Foreign "  series  for  same  reigns,  by 
Turnbull,  Joseph  Stevenson,  and  Crosby  (all 
pub.  by  the  Record  Commissioners).  The 
Ziirtch  Letter*  (ed.  Hastings  Robinson)  con- 
tain the  eorres))oiidonce  between  the  English 
and  the  Continental  Reformers;  tee  also 
llrief  Discourse  nf  the  Trouble*  hoffUH  a! 
Frankfort  (in  "  The  Phcenix."  vol.  ii.);  and 
the  Journals  of  Parliament.  Record*  if  (he 
Englith  Catholic*  (Douav  Diaries  and  Letters 
of  Cardinal  Allen).  The  Hardwire  Pa  pets 
are  an  important  miscellaneous  collection 
known  under  this  designation,  although  tho 
name  of  the  editor,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
•Iocs  not  appear  on  the  title-page;  Sir 
Dudley  Digge*,  The  Compleat  Ambassador;  the 
Cabala— a  collection  of  letters  by  eminent 
diplomatists,  &<•.  j  the  Somers  Tracts ;  Select 
Statutes,  etc.,  of  Reigns  of  Ehzabrth  and 
Jame*  I.,  by  Professor  Prothero.  For 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Scotland,  the  Works 
of   Peterkin,  Calderwood,  and  Archbishop 
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Spottiswoodc ;  also  the  Work*  of  John  Knox, 
edited  by  Lsiiv .  For  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  collections  by  Sir  Simonda  d'Ewea 
and  Heywood  Town'send  :  the  Burleigh 
Papers  ;  La  vis  d'  hlisaheth,  by  Gregorio 
Leti  (1684).  For  Continental  relations,  the 
Correspondence  of  Granville;  the  Relations 
politique*  des  Pays-Bos  tt  de  V  Angleterre, 
edited  by  Baron  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove ;  the 
Calendars  (R.  8.)  relating  to  Venice,  edited  by 
Kawdon  Brown  ;  and  those  by  Bergenroth 
and  Gayangos  relating  to  Spain';  for  relations 
of  Scotland  and  Franco,  tbe  French  Despatches, 
edited  by  M.  Teulet.  For  questions  connected 
with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  her  Letters,  edited 
by  Prince  I/obanof-Roatovsky ;  the  materials 
(some  possibly  spurious)  in  Anderson's  Collec- 
tions ;  the  Letter-Books  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet ; 
the  Sydney  Papers,  Stubbes'  Anatomic  of 
Abuses,  and  Stafford's  Examination  of  Com- 
plaints (1680),  (New  Shakspere  Soc.). 

Later  Writers:  Fuller,  Church  History ; 
Burnet,  History  of  the  Reformation  (ed.  by 
Pocock),  with  Manner's  Specimen ;  Collier, 
Ecclesiastical  History  (edited  by  Lathbury)  ; 
Legrand,  Histoirc  du  Divorce • ;  Strype,  Eccle- 
siastical Memorials,  Annals  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  Lives  of  Cran  mer,  Parker,  Sir  John 
Cheke,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Aylmer,  Grindal, 
and  Whitgift ;  Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans  ; 
C.  Dodd,  Church  History  of  England  (1742), 
the  work  of  a  moderate  Catholic  ;  Life  of 
Henry  VIII.,  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  ; 
Sir  John  HaywanTs  Life  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
A  unals  of  the  first  Four  Years  of  Reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  Fidde's,  Life  of  Wolsey ;  Fuller,  The 
Worthies  of  England  ;  Lloyd,  State  Worthies; 
A.  Wood,  Athena*  Oxonienses  (1691)  ;  J. 
Niehob,  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1788). 

Modern  Writers:  J.  A.  Froude,  History 
of  England  and  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada  ; 
L.  von  Kanke,  History  of  the  Popes,  and 
History  of  England,  chtejty  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries  ;  J.  Lingard,  History  of 
England;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  R,  W.  Dixon,  History  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  S.  R.  Maitland,  Essays 
on  the  Reformation ;  J.  B.  Marsden,  Early 
Puritans ;  J.  L.  Motley,  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  and  History  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands ;  R.  Bagwell,  Ireland  under  the  Tudors  ; 
W.  Maskell.  History  of  the  Martin  Marprelate 
Controversy  :  H.  M.  Dexter,  Congregationalism 
of  the  last  Three  Hundred  Years;  C.  Words- 
worth, Ecclesiastical  Biography  ;  F.  Seebohm, 
Oxford  Reformers ;  F.  (».  Lee,  Life  of 
Cardinal  Pole:  R.  Churton,  Life  of  Alex- 
ander Xouell ;  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  Lives  of 
William  Davison  and  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton:  Fox  Bourne,  Life  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney;  J.  S.  Brewer,  Enylish  Studies; 
Mignet,  Histoirc  de  Marie  Stuart ;  J.  Hosack, 
Mary  Quern  of  Scots ;  Marie  Stuart,  by 
Kervyn  de  Lettenhove;  W.  B.  Devereux, 
Lives  and  Letters  of  the  Devereux  ;  E.  Edwards 
and  W.  Stabbing,  Lives  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ; 


M'Crie,  Life  of  John  Knox  and  Li  fe  of  Andrew 
Melville;  Athena  Cantabrigienses,  by  C.  H. 
ami  T.  Cooper;  Mullinger,  Hist,  of  Univ.  of 
Cambridge,  vol.  ii. :  F.  A.  Gasquet,  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  English  Monasteries,  and  Eve  of 
the  Reformation  ;  A.  F.  Pollard,  England  under 
Protector  Somerset,  and  Henry  VIII.,  Illus- 
trated from  Contemporary  Works  of  Art ;  F.  W. 
Maitland,  English  Law  of  the  Renaissance. 

7.  Seventeenth  Century.— Contem- 
porary Sources  :  The  Caltndars  of  State 
Papers,  "  Foreign  "  and  "  Domestic,"  for  the 
most  authentic  and  original  information  until 
about  1670  ;  while  the  Somen  Tract*,  the 
Sidnev  Papers,  the  Winwood  Memorials,  the 
works'  of  Fuller,  Collier,  Neal,  Dodd,  Nichols, 
etc.,  afford  valuable  material. 

First  Half  of  Seventeenth  Century. 
— Contemporary  Writehs  :  For  the  reign  of 
King  James,  Camden's  Annals— a  compilation 
of  comparatively  little  value  ;  other  accounts 
are,  Wilson's  History  of  King  James  I.  (in 
Kennet)  ;  Goodman,  Court  of  James  I.  ;  King 
James  own  Works.  For  Parliamentary  trans- 
actions, the  Debates  of  1610  (C,  S.),  together 
with  those  of  1620  and  1621,  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary History  ;  Rushworth's  Collections, 
from  1618  ;  the  Protests  of  the  House  of  Lords 
(from  162o),  ed.  J.  E.  f.  Rogers;  the  Mel- 
rose State  Papers  and  Correspondence ;  Sir 
David  Dairy mple,  Memorials  and  Letters 
(1762);  the  Carew  Letters.  Narrative  of  the 
Spanish  Marriage  Treaty  (C.  S.) ;  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  Expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rhf. 
For  Continental  relations,  the  Ambrssadcs  de 
M.  de  la  Bodcrir.  the  "  Venetian  Reports," 
Winwood,  Memorials  ;  Birch,  Historical  View  ; 
and  the  Mimoires  of  Rusdorf.  For  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  Wallington's  Diary;  the 
Thomason  collection  of  pamphlets  and  M  The 
King's  Pamphlets,"  both  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  Dalrymple,  Memorials  and  Letters; 
Lord  Clarendon.  History  of  the  Rebellion 
and  State  Paper*  ;  Letters  and  Papers  of  the 
Verney  Family  (C,  S.).  WTiitelocke,  Memo- 
rials ;  the  Thurloe  Papers ;  May,  History  of 
the  Long  Parliament  ;  Sir  Ralph  Verney's 
Xotes  (C.  S.) ;  Scobell's  Collection.  For  par- 
liamentary proceeding :  Strafford's  letters 
and  Ikspatches ;  Nalson's  Collection.  The 
Ormofide  Pajx-r*  (edited  by  Thomas  Carte) ; 
A  Contemporary  History  of  Affairs  in  Ireland 
from  1641/0  1652  (edited  by  G.  T.  Gilbert)  ; 
Guthry's  Memoirs  ;  Ludlow's  Memoirs — con- 
tain important  materials  for  Scottish  and 
Irish  hirftory.  Milton's  Prose  Works  and  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Hall  give  the  chiof  points 
in  dispute  between  the  Episcopalian  and 
IVesbvteriitn  parties.  Sprigg's  Anglia  Rcdi- 
vira  .  'John  Webb's  Memorials  ;  the  Hamilton 
Papers  (C.  S.)  :  the  I.ettns  of  Charles  I.  to 
Henrietta  Maria  [C.  S.) — belong  to  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  Puritan  Transactions, 
edited  by  Heywood  and  Wright,  the  Querela 
Cantahriqiennis,  and  The  Puritan  Visitation  oj 
the  University  of  Oxford,  edited  by 
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Montagu  Burrows  [C.  S.),  illustrate  the  con- 
dition of  the  universities.  The  Fairfax  Cor- 
respondence, successively  edited  by  Johnson 
and  Bell,  covert  the  period  1625 — 70.  The 
important  series,  Records  of  the  English  iVo- 
nncr  of  the  Socuty  of  Jcttu,  edited  by  Father 
Folev  ;  the  Lift  of  FaQicr  John  Gerard,  by 
Father  Morris;  together  with  the  work*  of 
Juvencius.  Bartoli,  and  Tanner,  should  be 
consulted  for  the  history  of  the  Jesuit  move- 
ment. Biographies :  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
William*,  bv  Hat ket ;  of  Colonel  Birch  ( C.  S.) ; 
of  Bit  hop  Bedell,  edited  by  Mayor  and  Jones ; 
of  The  Duke*  of  Hamilton,  by  Bishop  Burnet; 
of  The  Duke  of  Xcu  cattle,  by  his  Duchess, 
edited  by  C.  H.  Firth.  Autobiographies: 
of  .Sir  Simond*  d'Ewee,  Sir  Robert  Carey,  Lord 
Herbert  ofCherbury,  Lady  Halket  [C.  &),  and 
Mr*.  Alux  Thornton. 

Latek  Writers  :  The  writers  of  the  18th 
c*ntuxv— Rapin  (the  author  of  a  Hutory  of 
England  to  the  Death  of  Charle*  I.),  Dr.  Birch 
{Court  and  Timet  of  James  I.,  Court  and  Tune* 
»f  Charle*  I.),  and  Thomas  Carte  {Life  of 
Ormonde)  — together  with  Brodie(  Contt  itutwnal 
Hutory),  Godwin  {Hutory  of  the  Common- 
wealth), and  Disraeli  {Commentaries  on  the 
keujn  of  Charle*  J.),  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  must  now  be  regarded 
as  almost  superseded  by  later  and  more  syste- 
matic research,  such  as  that  re  presented  by 
Carlvle,  Letter*  and  Speeche*  of  Cromwell, 
Guilt*,  llittoire  de  la  Revolution  <T  Angleterre 
and  Etude*  tur  fhistoire  de  la  Revolution 
eT  Angleterre.  and  especially  Professor  8.  R. 
Gardiner,  liittory  of  England  from  1603  to  I 

14  vols.  ;  and  Constitutional  Document* 
of  the  Puritan  Revolution  (1628  —  1660). 
Kanke's  Hutory  should  also  be  systematically 
consulted.  Other  works  are  J.  B.  Moxley, 
Essay*  ;  Stanford.  Studie*  and  lllutiration*  of 
the  Great  Rebellion.  The  colonisation  of 
America  may  be  followed  in  Bancroft,  Hutory 
of  the  C'niUd  State*  ;  Palfrey,  Hutory  of  New 
England;  Tyler,  Hutory  of  American  Liter- 
ature, voL  i.  ;  and  Justin  Winsor,  Hutory  of 
America  (by  various  writers).  The  chief 
biographies  are  those  of  Bacon,  by  J.  Sped- 
ding ;  Mtllon.  by  Professor  Masson  ;  Mont  rote, 
bv  Mark  Napier;  Priner  Rupert,  by  Eliot 
Warbartou ;  Fatrfajc,  by  Clements  ^larkham  ; 
Clarendon,  by  T.  H.  Lister;  Oliver  Cromwell, 
by  Professor*  8.  R.  Gardiner. 

Second  Half  of  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury*— Contemporary  Writers  :  Consalt 
those  authorities  named  in  preceding  section, 
the  Lords  and  Commons  Journals,  the 
Ormonde  Taper*,  the  Sydney,  Hatton,  and 
Fairfax  Cot  retp  .ndence.  For  the  Crom- 
wellian  Parliaments,  Burton's  Diary  is  of 
special  value.  Burnet's  Hutory  of  hi*  own 
Time*.  1662  — 1713.  Other  sources  are 
Rennet,   Register   and    Chronicle ;    Lire*  of 

»  h  irles  !  1  "  md  Jmm  ■  II.  j  ZKerf  oi  Lord 
Clarendon :  Letter*  und  Memoir*  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  :  Sir  John  Rereaby's  Memoirs  ; 


Letter*  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  (£.«.); 
Diary  of  John  Evelyn;  Diary  of  Samuel 
Pepya,  ed.  H.  B.  Wheatley ;  Memoir*  of  the 
Comte  do  Gramont;  Diary  of  Narcissus 
LuttreU ;  Locke,  Letter* on  Toleration;  Turner, 
Vindication  of  Saneroft  and  the  Deprived 
Bishop*  ;  Sir  John  Dairy  mole,  Memoirs  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Negotiations 
of  the  Comte  d'Avaux,  the  materials  col- 
lected by  Mignet  relating  to  the  Spanish 
Succession,  and  the  Correspondence  of  the 
Marquis  d'Harcourt  for  policy  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  Correspondence  of  the  Duke  oL  Shrews- 
bury, Macpherson's  Onginul  Taper;  the  State 
Paper*  and  Letter*  of  Carstairs,  the  Letter*  of 
William  111.  (edited  by  Groeu  van  Prinaterer), 
the  iMter*  of  William  III.  and  Louis  XIV. 
(edited  by  Grimblot),  other  Letter*  of  William, 
together  with  the  Reports  of  F.  Bonnet  {tea 
Ranke,  Hutory  of  England,  vi.  141—401)  and 
a  Collect  ion  of  State  Tracts  (3  vols,  fol.),  are 
all  various  and  valuable  material  for  the 
reign  of  William  111.  In  biography  wo 
have  Baxter,  Autobiography,  and  Calamy, 
Account  of  the  Ejected  Ministers  ;  Boyer,  Life 
of  Sir  JFilliatn  Temple  ;  Roger  North's  Zirrs 
(of  his  three  brothers)  ;  Sir  James  Turner, 
Memoir*.  Tho  political  poems  of  Dryden 
should  be  carefully  studied. 

Later  Writers  :  A  fragment  by  Charles 
.lames  Fox  on  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  a  Life  of  that  monarch  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Clarke,  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Rei  uw 
of  the  Cauie*  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  scarcely 
call  for  notice  in  comparison  with  Macau  lay's 
great  Hutory  of  England,  which  deals  in 
detail  with  the  reigns  of  James  II.  and 
William  III.  For  special  features,  Marsdeu's 
Later  Puritan*,  Tulloeh's  Rational  Theology 
in  England,  and  Weld's  Hutory  of  the  Royal 
Society  may  be  mentioned.  In  biography  we 
have  Courtenay,  Life  of  Sir  W iliiam  Temple  ; 
Napier,  Life  of  Grahame  of  Claverhoute ; 
Dixon,  Lives  of .  Blake  and  Penn ;  Story, 
Life  of  Carstairs  ;  Memoirs  ol  William  Bow- 
yer  (in  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.); 
Macaulay,  Essays  on  Sir  William  Temple, 
War  of  the  Succession  in  Spam,  and  Sir  Jam**, 
Mackinto*h  :  Christie,  Life  of  Shaftesbury  ; 
Life  of  Bishop  Ken,  by  Plumptre. 

8.  Eighteenth  Century  to  1780.— 
Contemporary  Wkitekm:  For  reign  of  Queen 
A :  1 1 1  * — Swift,  Journal  to  Stella  and  //  istory  of 
the  Four  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne's  Reign, 
together  with  his  pamphlets  On  thr  Conduct  of 
the  Allies  and  Behaviour  <\f  the  Queen  *  last 
Ministry;  Bolin^broke.  Letter  to  Sir  W. 
Wyndham,  and  Letter  on  the  State  of  Partie* 
at  the  Accretion  of  George  J. ;  also  his  Lettert 
and  Correspondence  (edited  by  Parke)  ;  Marl- 
borough's Corretpondcnce  ;  Boyer,  Hutory  of 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  ,  Tindal,  Continua- 
tion of  Rapin's  Hutory  ;  the  Jl 'en  t  worth 
Papers  (edited  by  J.  J.  Cartwright).  For 
rcitfn  of  the  Hanoverian  sovereigns—  Calen- 
dar* of  the  State  Papers  have  appeared  for 
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the  first  nine  years  only  (R.  S.),  but  the  pub- 
lished correspondence  of  the  chief  statesmen 
of  the  period  affords  material  of  scarcely  less 
value.  Among  these  are,  The  Grenville 
Papers ;    the    Bedford   Correspondence ;  the 

'hat  ham  Correspondence ,'  Memoir*  of  Lord 
Hockingham  ;  Correspondence  of  George 
111.  with  Lord  North ;  the  Malmesbury 
Correspondence  ;  Burke's  Correspondence  and 
Speeches,  together  with  his  pamphlets,  Obser- 
vations on  a  Lute  State  of  the  Nation,  Thoughts 
on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents,  and 
Letters  on  the  Trade  of  Ireland ;  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  III. ; 
the  Cormcallis  Correspondence  ;  Itomilly's 
Letters;  the  Rose  Correspondence;  the  Auck- 
land Correspondence ;  Horace  Walpole,  Me- 
moirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  ;  the  Letters 
of  Junius  .  Bubb  Dodington's  Dtarg.  For 
American  affairs  the  Reader's  Handbook  of  the 
American  Revolution  (1761—83),  by  Justin 
Winsor,  will  be  found  to  afford  ample 
guidance  to  all  the  authorities.  For  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons — the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  and  the  Annual  Register ;  Caven- 
dish's Debates  (a.d.  1768  to  1744). 

L\tkh  Historical  Wkitehs  :  Earl  Stan- 
hope (Lord  M  thorn,  History  of  Em/land  from 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the' Peace  of  Versailles 
and  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne; 
T.  H.  Burton,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  Wyon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  Massey,  History  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  George  III.  ;  Adolphus,  History  of 
England  from  the  Accession  to  the  Decease  of 
King  George  III.  ;  Craik  and  Maefarlane, 
Pictorial  His  ton/  of  England  under  George 
III.  ;  W.  E.  H.  I-ecky,  History  of  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  Abbey  and  Over- 
ton, The  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  ;  Leslie  Stephen,  Hittorg  of  English 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  Mahan, 
Influence  of  Sea  Power  in  History  (1660 — 
1783);  Lord  Holland,  Memoirs  of  the  Whig 
Party  ;  T.  Wright,  Caricature  History  of  the 
Georget.  See  also  Camb.  Modern  Hist.,  vol.  vii. 

In  Biooraphy. — W.  Coxe,  Lives  of  Marl- 
iKirotigh,  Walpole.  and  Henry  Pelham ;  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  Life  of 'Marlborough  :  Annals 
and  Correspond/ nee  of  the  Kails  of  Stair  by 
.1.  If,  Grahnin ;  Jesse,  Mtmoirs  of  the  Pre- 
tendrrs ;  Bishop  Monk,  Life  of  Rent ley ; 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  AVtr/ow  ; 
Montatru  Burrows,  Life  of  Admiral  Hawke  ; 
11.  Craik,  Lift  of  Jonathan  Swift;  Lire*  of 
lio'ingbroke,  hv  Maeknight,  M.  Brosch, 
HaiTop.and  J.  0.  Collins:  W.  Wilson,  Life 
of  Defoe,  and  W.  I^ee,  Life  of  Defoe ;  John 
Forster,  Biographical  Essays,  Life  of  Pitt  ; 
Bunbury,  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  :  Lives 
of  Ch  ttham.  by  F.  Thackeray,  and  of  Pitt,  by 
Bishop  Tomlim-  and  Karl  Stanhope  ;  Life  of 
Lord  Shelbume,  by  Lord  Edmund  Fit/.maurice; 
Prior  (Sir  J.),  and  Macknight,  Lives  of  Burke  ; 
Trevelvan,  Early  lliston/of  Charles  James  Fox; 
Lord  Shelburn^n  Autobiography;  Lord  Chester- 


field's Letters  ;  Komilly's  tetters  :  Memorials 
and  Correspondence  of  Fox,  by  Earl  Russell ;  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  Life  of  Clive ;  Southey,  Life 
of  Wesley  ;  Life  and  Tunes  of  Wesley,  by 
Tyerman;  Moore,  Life  of  Sheridan  ;  Brougham, 
Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  For 
state  of  Education  . and  Learning — J.  G. 
Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century ;  Kev.  C.  Wordsworth,  University 
Life  and  University  Studies  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  ;  Baker,  History  of  St.  Johns  College 
(edited  by  Prof.  John  E.  B.  Mavor). 

9.  From  1789  to  the  Present  Time.— 
Besides  works  named  in  preceding  section, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  the  Regency  ;  George  Rose,  Diary  (1801  — 
16);  Lord  Cornwallis,  Correspondence  ;  Wel- 
lington, Despatches  ;  Wellesley,  Despatches  ; 
Sir  S.  Homilly,  Journal  (1806—18)  ,  Lord 
Colchester,  Diary  and  Correspondence  ;  Lord 
Sidinouth,  Life  and  Coirespondence ;  Twiss. 
Life  of  Lord  Eldon;  C.  D.  Yonge,  Life  of  Lord 
Liverpool ;  Erskine,  Speecfies  ;  Francis  Horner, 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence ;  Brialmont,  Life 
of  Wellington  ;  Southey,  Life  of  Nelson  ;  Nel- 
son, Despatches  (edited  by  J.  K.  Laughton)  : 
Collingwood,  Correspondence  ;  Life  of  Earl  of 
Dundonald  (by  Earl  of  Dundonald  and  Fox 
Bourne);  Ljrd  Dudley,  Letters  (18.4—23): 
Alison,  Lives  of  Ixjrd  Londonderry  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart ;  Londonderry.  Corre- 
spondence ;  Tho  Greiille  Memoirs  ;  George 
Canning  and  his  Times,  by  A.  G.  Staple- 
ton  ;  Canning's  Speeches  (with  Life),  6  vols.  ; 
Life  of  Earl  Grey,  by  Hon.  C.  Grey ;  Sir 
Kobt.  Peel's  Memoirs,  by  Stanhope  and  Card- 
well,  also  "from  his  pnvate  Correspondence," 
by  C.  S.  Psrker;  also  Life  by  Guizot,  and 
Speeches  (4  vols.) ;  Memoirs  of  John  Charles 
Viscount  Althoip,  by  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant ; 
Life  and  Speeches  of  O'Connell,  by  his  son  ; 
Correspondence  of  O'Connelt,  by  W.  J.  Fitz- 
patrick ;  Ashley,  Life  of  Palmerston  ;  Torrens, 
Life  of  Melbourne  ;  J.  Morley,  Life  of  Cobden  ; 
Alison,  History  of  Europe;  H.  Martineau, 
History  of  the  Peace ;  Molesworth,  History  of 
the  Reform  Bill ;  8peneer  Walpole,  History  of 
England  from  1815  ;  Kingliike,  History  of  the 
Invasion  of  the  Crimea ;  Justin  M'Carthy, 
History  of  our  Own  Tunis  ;  Bosworth  Smith, 
Life  of  Lord  Lawrence;  G.  Brandes,  Lift 
of  Beacon* field ;  C.  Oman,  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War;  John  Morley,  Life  oj 
W.  E  Gladstone.  Ste  also  Letters  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

General  Histonies  of  England  :  Among 
the  best  kr.own  are  those  by  Rapin,  translated 
by  N.  Tindal  (1726);  Hume  (1764),  continued 
by  Smollett  (1758);  R.  Henry  (1771-93); 
Sharon  Turner  (1814-29) ;  J.  Lingard  (1819- 
25)  ;  J.  R.  Green  (1881)  ;  Political  History 
of  England  (12  vols.,  1905-9). 

Constitvtional  Histories  :  Prof.  Stubhe, 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  invaluable 
for  the  earlier  and  media?  val  period,  and  the 
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fifteenth  century  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ; 
Cn»rist,  .Srff.fJorernment,  Communal  reifussany 
and  Vrru-altHngigerichte  in  England  ;  also  his 
History  of  the  English  Constitution  (trans,  by 
Ashworth),  and  Student's  History  of  the 
Engltth  FktUmmnU  (trans,  by  Keaoe); 
Hallum's  Constitutional  History,  which  begins 
wit  i  the  n«gn  of  Henry  VII.,  is  specially 
useful  for  th*  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  ;  and  Sir  Erskine  May,  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England  takes  up  the  sub- 
ject where  Hainan  leaves  off  and  continues 
it  to  1871.  Taswell  Langunead's  Cmeti- 
t*t„mal  II *  ory  is  a  useful  compendium  for 
rtmtontf 

Works  .  or  General  Refeuence :  T.  H. 
Burton,  Histo  y  oj Scotland  ;  J.  Mill,  History 
if  British  Indut,  with  Continuation  by  H.  H. 
Wilson ;   Wheeler,  History  of  India  ;  Miss 
Strickland,  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England ; 
Lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellor* 
and  Lives  of  the  Lo>d  Chief  Justices  ;  Fobs, 
Live-  of  the  Judges  of  England;  Cobbett  and 
Howell's  State  Trials  ;  Willis  Bund,  /Selected 
State  Trials;  Halliwcll,  Letters  of  the  Kings 
*f  England  ;  Ellis's  Original  Letters  ;  Rymer, 
Eadrra  ;  Wilkins,  Concilia,  partly  superseded 
by  Huddan  and  Stubbs,   Councils ;  Madox, 
Hutoiy  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer; 
lJurnont.    t'orps    Cnirerscl   Iiiplomatiqve  du 
It  rot  t  drs  Gens  ;  /Social  England  (by  various 
writers)  ;  Eden,  history  of  the  I'oor  ;  Rogers, 
History  of  l'nces  ;  Porter,  I*rogrcss  of  the 
Saltan;  Macpherson,  Histo- y  of  Commerce; 
L-cne  Levi,  History  of  British   Commerce;  j 
Cunningham,  tiiouth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce;   Webb  (Sidney  and   Beatrice),  ] 
ll\*to>y  of  Trade  Unionism;  James,  Xatal 
History  ;  Bruce,  History  of  the  Fast  India  Com-  I 
pany  ;  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  also 
it*  Index  and  Epitome,  very  useful  apart  from 
the  main  work ;   Seely,  Growth  of  British 
?oliry  ;  Twelve  English  Statesmen  (by  different 
writers) ;  English  Historical  Review. 

For  mort  of  the  above  works,  see  Introduction 
to  tk«  stud*  of  Ennlish  History,  by  8.  B.  Gardiner 
Aid  J.  B.  Muilin«er.  [For  authorities  on 
Scottish,  Irub,  and  Welsh  butory  see  Scot- 
laid,  I  at  la  si.,  Walks.] 


avesbnry,  Robert  oe  (d.  13.">7), 
r-gistrnr  of  the  archicpiscopul  court  at 
Canterbury,  wrote  a  History  of  the  Wonder- 
fnl  lM*ds  of  Edward  III.,  extending  from 
th"  birth  of  Edward  to  the  year  13.56.  It 
triv«  us  a  short  detail  of  public  events,  with 
transcript*  of  original  documents  and  extract* 
fr..m  letters  It  wn-  printed  by  Heme  in 
I7M 

A  tranches,  a  smalltown  in  the  extreme 
•est  of  Normandy,  was  the  scene  of  Henry 
II  '*  reconciliation  with  the  Pope  ufter  the 
a.ur<l.-r  of  Becket. 

Aylesbury  Election  Case,  The  1 704) 
tor  tho  case  of  Anhby  r.  White),  produced 


a  violent  collision  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Lords.  The  vote  of 
a  burg<«s,  Matthew  Ashby,  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  returning  officer,  William 
White.  Ashby  brought  an  action  in 
the  Court  of"  Queen's  Bench.  There  a 
majority  of  the  judges,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Holt,  decided 
against  him  on  the  ground  that  no  harm 
had  been  done  to  him,  and  thut  decisions  on 
the  right  to  vote  belonged  to  the  Commons 
alone.  Ashby's  supporters  thereupon  brought 
the  ease  by  writ  of  error  before  tho  House  of 
Lords.  Here  the  judgment  given  at  tbo 
Queen's  Bench  was  reversed,  and,  by  this 
important  decision,  franchises  were  placed 
under  the  common  law.  In  spite  of  the  wise 
advice  of  the  Whig  lawyers,  William  Cowper 
und  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  the  Commons  proceed**! 
to  pass  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  (1)  neither 
the  qualification  of  any  elector  nor  the  right 
of  any  person  elected  was  cognisable  else- 
where than  before  the  House  of  Commons: 
(2)  that  Ashby,  having  in  contempt  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  "the  House  prosecuted  an  action 
at  common  law  ugainst  William  White,  war. 
guilty  of  breach  of  privilege.  The  Lords 
passed  contrary  resolutions,  and  the  quarrel 
became  so  serious  that  early  in  April 
Queen  Anne  put  an  end  to  the  session. 
Ashby,  however,  sued  out  execution  for  the 
damages  awarded  him  at  the  County  Assizes 
against  the  returning  officers  who  had  refused 
to  receive  his  vote.  In  addition,  four  other 
burgesses  were  put  forward  to  sue  the  officers. 
The  Commons  promptly  committed  the  plain- 
tiffs and  their  attorney  to  Newgate.  The 
prisoners,  after  two  months,  moved  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  for  a  habeas  corpus;  but 
these  judges,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Holt, 
who  was  for  the  discharge  of  the  prisoners, 
decided  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter.  It  was  determined  to  bring  this  by 
writ  of  error  before  the  Lords.  The  Commons 
foolishly  voted  an  address  to  the  Queen 
praying  her  not  to  grant  a  writ  of  error. 
Her  reply,  that  the  matter  required  careful 
consideration,  was  looked  on  as  equivalent  to 
a  refusal.  The  Lords  thereupon  passed 
some  important  resolutions:  (l)That  neither 
House  of  Parliament  could  arrogate  to 
itself  any  new  privilege  ;  (2)  that  the 
Commons  had  assumed  an  unwarranted 
legislative  power  by  attributing  the  force 
of  law  to  their  declaration ;  {'-i;  that  they 
had  thereby  subjected  the  riirhts  of  English- 
men to  the  arbitrary  votes  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  (4)  that  every  Englishman 
who  is  imprisoned  by  any  authority  what- 
ever, has  an  undoubted  right  to  his  writ  ot 
habeas  corpus;  (5  that  for  the  Commons  to 
punish  any  person  for  assisting  a  prisoner  to 
procure  such  a  writ  is  a  breach  of  the  statutes 
provided  for  tho  liberty  of  the  subject ; 
(6)  that  a  writ  of  error  w  is  not  one  of  grace, 
but  of  right,  and  ought  not  to  be  denied  to 
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the  subject  when  duly  applied  for.  A  fairly 
amicable  conference  between  the  two  Houses 
produced  no  result,  as  neither  side  would  give 
way.  The  Queen,  therefore,  prorogued 
Parliament  (March  14th),  thus  leaving  a 
great  constitutional  question  wholly  un- 
decided. Hallam  thinks  that  "  the  House 
of  Commons  had  an  undoubted  right  of 
determining  all  disputed  returns  to  the  writ 
of  election,  and  consequently  of  judging  upon 
the  right  of  every  vote.  But  as  the  House 
could  not  pretend  that  it  had  given  this  right, 
or  that  it  was  not,  like  any  other  franchise, 
vested  in  the  possessor  by  a  legal  title,  no 
protest  or  analog)-  could  be  set  up  for  deny- 
ing that  it  might  come,  in  an  indirect  manner 
at  least,  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  be 
judged  by  common  principles  of  law."  [Elec- 
tions.] 

Parliamentary  Hist. ;  State  Trials,  vol.  i  v.  ; 
Hallam,  Const.  Hist.  ;  Stanhope,  Reign  of  Qu*«n 
Anne  ;  Hataell,  Precedents  ;  May,  Const.  H\*t. 

Aylesford,  in  Kent,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  where,  in  455,  Horsa 
fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Britons.  Near 
this  is  Kit's  Coty  House,  a  cromlech  said 
to  have  been  erected  to  Catigern,  one  of  the 
British  commanders,  who  was  slain  in  this 
battle. 

Aylmer,  John  (b.  1521,  rf.  1594),  the  tutor 
of  I-ady  Jane  Grev,  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  reformers  of"  Edward  VI. 's  reign.  In 
1576  he  was  made  Bishop  of  London  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zeal  against  the  Puritan*.  He  pub- 
lished an  Answer  to  Knox's  celebrated  Blast 
of  the  Trumpet  against  Monstrous  Regiment 
of  Women ;  but  having  offended  the  queen 
by  preaching  against  dress,  she  requited 
him  by  vowing  that,  "  If  he  held  more 
discourse  on  such  matters,  she  would  fit  him 
for  heaven  ;  but  ho  should  walk  thither  with- 
out a  staff,  and  leave  his  mantle  behind  him." 

Ayscough,  or  Ayscue,  Siu  Gkokob 
(rf.  1073:"),  was  the  son  of  a  Lincolnshire 
gentleman.  He  entered  the  naval  service  at 
an  early  age,  and  whs  knighted  bv  Charles  I. 
In  1648,  when  the  fleet  revolted  to  Prince 
Rupert,  Ayscough  secured  the  Lion  for  the 
Parliament.  He  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  which  had  to  watch  the 
coasts  of  Ireland,  and  in  1651  to  reduce  the 
Scilly  Islands.  In  1652  he  took  Barbadoes 
for  the  Parliament.  He  was  engaged,  in 
company  with  Blake,  in  the  desperate  naval 
battles  against  the  Dutch  in  1652 :  but  ho 
was  so  much  annoyed  at  Blake's  retreat  be- 
fore Tromp,  after  the  action  of  Nov.  29  in 
that  year,  that  he  laid  down  his  command, 
and  remained  in  retirement  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1665,  on 
the  renewal  of  war  with  the  Dutch,  he  was 
made  Uear-Admirul  of  the  Blue,  and  bore  a 
principal  share  in  the  great  victory  obtained 
over  Tromp  and  Kuyter  on  June  3.    In  the 


great  four-days'  battle  of  the  following  year, 
Ayscough  behaved  with  distinguished  bravery ; 
but  his  ship  ran  upon  a  sand-bank,  and  ho 
wits  forced  to  surrender.  The  Dutch  were 
so  elated  at  the  possession  of  this  formidable 
antagonist,  that  they  exhibited  him  in  triumph 
in  several  of  their  towns.  He  was  afterwards 
confined  for  some  time  in  the  Castle  of  Lteve- 
stein.  He  was  subsequently  released,  and 
allowed  to  return  to  England  ;  but  he  took 
no  further  part  in  public  affairs. 

Biographi*  Britannica  ;  Charnock,  BiograyKta 
Karalis,  1794;  Campbell,  Lives  of  tks  Admirals. 

Azores,  Expeditions  to  the,  took 
place  (1)  in  1572,  when  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
with  twenty  ships,  sailed  to  lie  in  wait  for 
the  Mexican  gold  fleet.  (2)  In  July,  1587, 
when  Sir  Francis  Drake  took  the  Spanish 
treasure-ship  San  Felipe,  doing  so  much  to 
damage  the  Spanish  prestige,  and  to  inspirit 
the  disheartened  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  that 
the  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  "worth  at 
the  moment  to  Protestant  England  more  than 
a  general  engagement  fought  and  won." 
(3)  In  1597,  when  a  fleet  was  sent  out  under 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  Lord  Thomas  Howard  to  capture  the 
Spanish  vessels  returning  from  the  Indies. 
Raleigh,  having  arrived  first,  took  the  Island 
of  Fayal  without  waiting  for  Essex,  and  a 
serious  quarrel  arose  between  the  two  ad- 
mi  raid.  Essex  subsequentlv  took  Flores  and 
Graciosa,  but  from  his  had  management 
allowed  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  to  escape, 
taking  three  only.  On  the  return  of  the 
expedition  to  England,  Essex  was  severely 
blamed  for  its  failure. 


B aldington's  Conspiracy  (1586}  origi- 
nated with  Ballard,  a  Jesuit,  and  "a  young 
man  of  family  and  fortune  "  named  Anthony 
Babington,  of  Dethick.  Three  elements  mav 
be  traced  in  this  conspiracy :  the  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Papacy;  English  Catholics 
whom  zeal  and  harsh  treatment  had  driven 
to  desperation ;  and  lastly,  the  paid  agents 
of  Walsingham.  Babington — who,  whilst  a 
page  at  Sheffield,  had  been  fascinated  by  the 
charms  of  the  Queen  of  Scots — was  easily 
persuaded  by  Ballard,  after  the  latter's  tour 
through  England  in  1585,  to  enter  into  a 
scheme  by  which  Elizabeth  was  to  be  assassi- 
nated, and  the  country  then  raised  for  Mary. 
The  conspirators,  who  numbered  several 
gentlemen  of  position,  chose  six  of  their 
number  to  commit  the  crime  —  namely. 
Savage,  Salisbury,  Abington,  Tilney,  Barn- 
well, and  Tichbourne  —  and  felt  confident  of 
success,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  through  the 
elaborate  system  of  espionage  established  by 
Burleigh  and  Wabingham,  agents  of  tho 
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government  had  actually  been  admitted  to  a 
shari'  in  the  secret.  I  nfortunately  for  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  Babiugton  revealed  the 
whole  plot  to  her  in  a  letter,  which,  like  ull 
his  others,  passed  through  Walsingham's 
hands;  and  her  reply,  encouraging  the 
<onspirators,  and  urging  them  to  immediate 
action,  ultimately  sealed  her  fate.  Proof 
sufficient  having  been  obtained,  Ballard  was 
arrested  Aug.  4,  1586,  and  Babington,  with  j 
four  others,  was  captured  ten  days  after  in  a 
bun  at  Harrow,  whilst  the  papers  of  Mary  I 
Stuart  were  seized  during  her  temporary 
absence  from  her  room  on  a  hunting 
party.  On  Sept.  13th  the  conspirators 
were  tried  by  a  Special  Commission  at  West- 
minster, and  fourteen  were  executed  at  Ty- 
burn on  the  20th  and  2 1st  of  the  same  month. 
Lintfurd  regards  the  plot  as  in  very  great 
measure  set  on  foot  by  Walsingham's 
spies  :—*' There  was  much  in  the  fate  of 
the**.;  voung  men  to  claim  sympathy. 
Probably  had  it  not  been  for  the  perfidious 
emissaries  of  ilorgan  and  Walsingham— of 
Morgan,  who  sought  to  revenge  himself  on 
Elizabeth,  and  of  Walaingham,  who  cared 
not  whose  blood  he  shod  provided  ho  could 
shed  that  of  Marv  Stuart — none  of  them 
would  have  even  thought  of  the  offence  for 
which  thev  Buffered."  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr  Froude  says :— "  It  is  false,  absolutely  and 
utterly,  that  "the  plot  was  set  on  foot  by 
;»i*««nt-»  of  Walsingham  to  tempt  her  to  join  it 
in  her  desperation  and  then  to  destroy  her." 
Camden,  Rsign  of  On.  EUtabtth;  Lingard, 
Hut.  of  Eng. ,  Froude,  Hid.  of  Eng. 

Bachelor,  or  Kmoht  Bachelor  [baehe- 
for.uj,  kuenl'turetu),  was  a  simple  knight,  one 
who  had  received  knighthood,  but  had  ob- 
tained no  further  honour,  such  as  that  of  I 
being  made  baronet  or  Knight  of  the  Bath,  j 
The  word  was  also  used  to  denote  a  squire,  j 
or  armour-b«*areT  not  of  the  degree  of  knight,  | 
•  bachalarii  armornm  nunenpati,"  says  Spei- 
man,    M  ut  sic   innoteseerent,   a  litterarum 
hsrhalariis."    A  knight  was  required  to  have  I 
ten  of  these  before  he  could   be   made  a 
haronet.     "  Bacheleria"  is  also  occasions lly 
iwd   to  designate  apparently   the  whole 
Rmtry,  or  the  whole  body  of  military  tenants 
I* low  the  degree  of  baron.    Thus  the  u  com- 
manitas  barheleriiB  totius  AnglUe"  (Anmal. 
ttnrttm.,  p.  471),  in  1269,  complains  to  Prince 
Kdwnrd  of  the  conduct  of  the  barons. 

Matthew  Paris,  p.  769 ;  Stubbs,  Conat.  Hist..  H. 
tC  ;  Rpalmuu,  Ulomarium..  The  deriratjou  of  the 
word  ha*  Iwon  variously  connected  with  Welah. 
t-irA,  youui?  uf.  O.  Fr.  baetlU,  hackoltttt),  and 
m<Tr*>  plan«il»ly  with  bar  at,  i.e.,  vacco,  a  cow,  and 
with  batnUu*.  a  staff.   See  Enc.  Brit,  (ninth  ed.). 

Bachelors,  Taxes  on.  By  the  Act  6  and  7 
Will.  IIT.,  a  tax  was  imposed  on  unmarried 
tn.\lf  persons  above  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
waning  in  amount  from  £12  10s.  to  1b., 
arcnnlinjr  to  the  taxpayer*!  status.  It  was 
rti>eulod  in  1 706.    In  1 7*8 5  bachelors  servants 


were  subjected  to  a  higher  tax  than  those  of 
other  persons.  In  Mr.  Pitt's  graduated 
Income  Tax,  in  171)9,  the  rate  was  higher  for 
bachelors  thitn  for  married  men. 

Back  Lane  Parliament  was  tho 

name  given  to  an  assembly  of  Catholic 
delegates  from  all  Ireland,  which  met  in 
Dublin  in  Dec.,  1792.  They  drew  up  a 
petition  professing  loyalty  and  demanding 
the  franchise.  The  bishop  signed  it  for  the 
clergy,  and  the  delegates  tor  the  laity.  Five 
gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Byrne  and 
Keogh,  went  over  to  present  it.  Dundas  pre- 
sented them,  and  they  were  assured  that  their 
wishes  would  be  considered. 

Bacon,  Francis.     [St.  Albans,  Vis- 

COCNT.] 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas  (A.  1  509,  d.  1679),  was 
born  at  Chislehurst  and  educated  for  the  law, 
obtaining  in  1537  the  office  of  Solicitor  to  the 
Court  of  Augmentations.  During  the  reign 
of  Mary,  Sir  Nicholas,  like  many  others,  con- 
formed" to  the  Catholic  religion,  although  ho 
had  been,  under  Edward  VI.,  an  active 
supporter  of  tho  Reformation.  Having 
married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke, 
he  became  Cecil's  brother-in-law,  and  by  the 
hitter's  recommendation  obtained  the  post  of 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  on  the  acccsaion 
of  Elizabeth.  He  speedily  won  the  confidence 
of  the  queen,  and  became  famous  for  his 
decisions  in  equity.  Hi  1661  he  did  his 
best  to  bring  about  an  alliance  with  the 
Huguenot  leaders  in  France,  and  subse- 
quently strongly  supported  tho  marriage  of 
the  queen,  whose  favour  he  lost  for  a  time 
in  1564,  owing  to  his  having  participated 
in  the  publication  of  John  Hales's  book 
on  the  succession.  The  Ix>rd  Keeper  was 
for  this  offence  struck  off  the  roll  of  Privy 
Councillors,  at  the  instance  of  his  enemy, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  "  strictly  enjoined 
to  meddle  with  no  business  whatever  except 
that  of  the  Court  of  Chancery."  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  he  recovered  his  position 
at  court.  In  1668  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  guilt  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  in  the  mattor  of  the  Darnley 
murder,  and  he  superintended  tho  trial  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1572,  although 
he  took  no  active  part  in  it.  Lord  Keeper 
Bacon  had  a  great  influence  over  his  brother- 
in-law  Cecil,  and  is  said  to  have  framed 
the  Acts  aimed  at  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
her  supporters.  He  died  Feb.  20,  1579, 
having  held  his  office  for  twenty  years.  His 
son  says  of  him:  — "He  was  a  plain  man, 
direct  and  constant,  without  all  finesse  and 
doublenesse,"  whilst  a  contemporary  describes 
him  as  "  a  man  of  greate  diliKence  and  ability 
in  his  place,  whose  ROt>dnes8o  preserved  his 
greatness  from  suspicion,  envye,  and  hate." 

Camdeu.  /trim  of  <  ■  EU  abWh;  Burnet,  His- 
tory of  tkt  Reform  it\an. ;  Caniubell.  Liv**  of  tho 
Ch-mctUor»;  Foes,  Judge*  vf  England. 
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Bacon,  Rooer  (b.  1214,  d.  1294?),  studied 
at  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  took  orders  as  a 
Franciscan  friar.  His  proficiency  in  natural 
science  exposed  him  to  very  severe  treatment 
uu  tho  part  of  his  superiors.  Accused  of  deal- 
ing in  magic,  he  was  prevented  from  lecturing 
at  Oxford,  and  ordered  to  go  to  Paris,  where 
he  remained  several  years.  Clement  IV.,  in 
1266,  interested  himself  in  Bacon,  induced 
him  to  publish  his  works,  and  procured  his 
release  and  return  to  Oxford.  In  1271,  in  the 
Compendium  Studii  Philwtophia,  he  made  a 
violent  attack  on  the  monks  and  clergy.  In 
1278  he  whs  again  imprisoned,  and  remained 
in  confinement  for  fourteen  years.  As  u 
philosopher  und  man  of  science,  Roger  Bacon 
is  a  personage  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
h :*tory  of  mediaeval  thought. 

Bacon's  chief  work  ia  the  Opus  Majiu,  uu 
<  u  ycl< .pa-' lie  survey  of  existing  knowledge, 
which  has  been  compared  with  tne  great  work 
of  hi8  later  namesake.  It  is  printed  by  Jebb, 
L  >u  l.,  1733.  Some  of  Bacon's  minor  philoso- 
phical treatises  are  published  in  the  Rolls 
eerie*,  1K50  A  very  large  number  of  his  writ- 
ingsa-e  still  in  manuscript.  For  accounts  of 
Bacon's  life,  and  estimates  of  his  position  iu 
phil  sophy,  m«  E.  Charles,  Kog*r  Bacon,  1881 ; 
Schneider,  ftoy«r  Bacon,  1873 ,  Mr.  Brewer's 
Prefaces  to  Bacon's  Opera  Jnedtta  (Boll*  Scries). 

Badajos  was  the  scene  of  the  fiercest 
struggles  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Originally  in 
th<>  htnda  of  the  Spaniards,  it  was  surrendered, 
by  the  treachery  of  its  commander,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1811,  to  the  French;  and  on  tho  5th 
of  May  following  the  first  English  siege  was 
begun.  Owing  to  false  information  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  French  army,  the  siege 
was  raised,  after  the  operations  had  been 
carried  on  for  a  week ;  but,  when  the  battles 
of  Fucntes  d'Onoro  and  Albuera  had  checked 
the  armies  of  Masovna  and  Soult,  Wellington 
begun  his  preparations  for  the  second  siege. 
Circumstances,  however,  prevented  him  from 
taking  as  much  time  as  he  really  required  for 
the  siege;  und  after  two  desperate  assaults 
on  San  Christoval,  an  outlying  fort,  in  June, 
the  siege  was  again  raised.'  But  in  the  noxt 
rear  the  two  previous  failures  wore  avenged. 
The  place  was  very  strongly  fortified.  On 
the  north  it  was  washed  by  the  Guadiana, 
with  two  outlying  forts  thrown  acioss  the 
river,  one  of  which  defended  the  only  bridge. 
At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  town,  the 
Guadiana  is  joined  bv  the  Ri villas.  On  the 
south-cast  bevond  the' Ri  villas  an  isolated  hill 
was  occupied  by  a  strong  fort,  called  tho 
Picurina.  Within  the  walls,  the  town  was 
defended  by  four  chief  fortresses,  the  castle  at 
the  north-east  corner,  the  Trinidad  bastion 
at  the  east  extremity,  with  that  of  St.  Maria 
close  to  it  on  the  w«>st  side,  and  at  the  extreme 
north-west  corner,  by  the  castle  of  St.  Vin- 
cente. Wellington's  works  were  begun  on 
th><  1 7th  of  March,  and  <  n  the  night  of  the 
25th  the  Picurina  was  assaulted  and  taken 
after  a  despera»>o  conflict.  On  the  Gth  April 
th-j  assault  was  made.     Pic-ton  crossed  the 


Ri  villas  and  attacked  the  castle  on  the 
right,  while  Major  Wilson  stormed  the 
smaller  fortress  of  San  Roque  ;  ColviUn  and 
Barnard  assaulted  the  breaches;  Leith  was 
to  make  a  feint  against  Pardaleras,  while 
Walker  made  the  real  attack  at  St.  Vincente. 
The  troops  at  the  breaches  displayed  the 
moBt  undaunted  courage  and  resolution,  but 
the  terrible  defences  devised  by  Philippon, 
and  the  stem  resistance  of  the  defender?*, 
baffled  all  their  efforts.  In  two  hours  2.00C 
men  had  fallen  without  result ;  and  Wel- 
lington sent  orders  to  the  party  to  retire  and 
re-form.  Meanwhile  Walker's  "party  had  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  an  entrance  through  an 
empty  embrasure  into  St.  Vincente.  By 
sheer  hard  fighting  they  carried  bistion  after 
bastion,  till  the  rumour  of  a  mine  caused 
a  panic,  and  they  were  temporarily  driven 
back.  They  soon  recovered,  however,  and 
sweeping  everything  before  them  took  those 
who  were  defending  the  breaches  in  the  rear, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  town.  This  was  the  most 
bloody  of  all  the  struggles  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  the  English  lost  5,000  men  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Napier,  Pen.  War,;  Clinton,  Pen.  War. 

Badby,  Thomas  (d.  1410),  was  a  tailor  or 
blacksmith  of  Worcestershire,  and  the  fitst 
]>erson  executed  under  the  statute  De  Harttico 
Comburendo,  for  denying  the  Real  Presence. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  present  at  his 
execution,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  save  him 
by  inducing  him  to  recant.  But  Badby 
remained  firm  to  his  convictions,  not  with* 
standing  the  entreaties  and  promises  of  the 
prince. 

Walsingham.  Hi»t.  ;4not. ;  Foxe,  Vartyn. 

Badges,  Royal,  aro  distinguished  alike 
from  crests  and  coats  of  arms.  They  were 
intended  to  bo  worn  on  helmets,  banners,  or 
caparisons,  as  well  as  on  the  breasts  of 
soldiers,  retainers,  and  attendants.  William 
II. 'g  badge  is  said  to  have  been  an  eaglo 
gazing  at  the  sun ;  that  of  Stephen  was  an 
ostrich  plume.  Henry  II.  used  the  badge  of 
his  house,  the  planta  genista,  or  broom  plant, 
besides  the  carbuncle  and  a  sword  with  an 
olive  branch.  Richard  I.  had  a  variety  of 
badges :  a  star  issuing  from  l>etwoen  the 
horns  of  a  crescent ;  a  mailed  arm  holding  a 
broken  lance;  and  a  sun  on  two  anchors 
John  seems  to  have  adopted  the  first  of  these 
as  his  special  badge,  and  Henry  III.  used 
the  same  device.  The  badge  ascribed  to 
Edward  I.  is  "a  rose  or,  stalked  proper," 
while  Edward  II.,  in  token  of  his  descent 
from  the  kings  of  Castile,  used  a  castle. 
Edward  TIT.'s  badges  were  very  numerous; 
amongst  them  were  rays  descending  from  a 
cloud,  the  stump  of  a  tree,  a  falcon,  an 
ostrich  feather,  and  a  sword  erect.  Richard 
II.  likewise  had  a  variety  of  badges,  such  as 
the  sun  in  its  splendour,  the  sun  behind  a 
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doud,  and  a  white  hart.  By  Henry  IV. 
>us  badges  and  devices  were  employed, 
as  an  eagle  displayed,  a  fox's  tad,  a 
crowned,  and  a  crescent.  Henry  V. 
an  antelope,  a  swan,  and  a  beacon. 
VI.  also  used  the  antelope,  as  well  as 
the  feather.  The  Lancastrian  party,  how- 
ever, adopted  the  red  rose  as  their  emblem, 
in  opposition  to  the  white  rose  of  the 
Yorkists.  Edward  IV.  had  numerous 
badges,  such  as  a  black  bull,  a  white  wolf, 
and  a  fetterlock  :  but  the  most  famous  badge 
<>f  the  House  of  York  was  the  sun  in  its 
splendour,  to  which  Shakespeare  alludes  at 
the  beginning  of  "Richard  HI."  This  king's 
peculiar  badge  was  a  falcon  with  a  woman's 
face,  holding  a  white  rose.  In  memory  of 
the  finding  of  the  crown  in  a  hawthorn 
bush  at  Bosworth  Field,  Henry  VII.  adopted 
a  crowned  hawthorn  bush  as  his  badge, 
besides  which  he  used  the  red  dragon  of 
Wale*  and  a  while  greyhound,  which  last 
whs  also  used  by  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI. 
bore  the  sun  iu  splendour.  The  general  budge 
of  the  House  of  Tudor  was  a  rose,  which 
Queen  Mary  frequently  used,  besides  the 
pomegranate  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows.  Elizabeth 
also  uaed  the  rose,  as  well  as  the  falcon,  and 
James  1.  the  rose  and  the  thistle.  8ince  this 
time  royal  Ijadgc*  have  not  been  used,  but 
the  rose  has  come  to  be  considered  the  emblem 
•■f  England,  the  thistle  of  Scotland,  the  sliam- 
rock  of  Ireland,  and  the  harp  of  Wales. 

Badon,  MooXT  (Mons  Badonicus),  is  the 
name  of  the  place  where  King  Arthur  is  said 
to  have  defeated  the  Saxons  in  520.  Its 
position  is  unknown  ;  one  school  of  historians 
identify  it  with  some  place  in  the  south  of 
England,  as  Badbury,  in  Dorsetshire ;  an- 
other with  towns  in  the  district  between  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  as  Borden  Hill,  near  Lin- 
ithgow.  [Abthir.] 

Bagemond's  Boll  was  the  valuation  by 
Rosamund  de  Yicci,  the  Papal  Commissioner, 
in  1276,  of  all  benefices  in  Scotland,  a  tenth 
of  the  revenues  of  which  were  to  be  devoted 
to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  I,and.  This  roll 
was  the  basis  on  which  ecclesiastical  taxation 
in  Sesotland  rested  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 

Bahamas,  Tiik  (or  Lt  cavob),  consist  of 
a  number  of  small  islands  in  the  North 
Ocean,  lying  to  the  north-east  of 
The  principal  islands  are  Now  Provi- 
•leone  (in  which  is  situated  Nassau,  the  capital), 
•st.  Salvador  (the  first  land  sighted  by  Colum- 
bus on  his  voyage  in  1492).  Great  Bahama. 
I**og  Island,  and  Elcuthcra.  Although  the 
Bahamas  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492, 
do  attempt  was  made  to  colonise  them  until 
1629,  when  an  English  settlement  was  planted 
in  New  Providence.  In  1641  the  English 
»ftv  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  but  re- 
turned again  in  1666,  and  held  the  islands 
ttU  they  were  compelled  to  retire  >.>•  a  com- 


bined French  and  Spanish  attack  in  1703. 
For  some  years  after  this  the  Bahamas  were 
chiefly  resorted  to  by  buccaneers,  who  were, 
however,  extirpated  in  1718  by  Captain 
Rogers.  In  1781  the  islands  were  taken  by 
a  Spanish  force,  but  were  recaptured  by 
Colonel  Dcvcreux,  and  finallv  given  up  to 
England  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  1783. 
The  government,  which  is  representative, 
is  vested  in  a  Governor,  an  Executive 
Council  of  nine  members,  a  Legislative 
Council  of  nine,  and  a  Representative 
Assembly  of  twenty-nine  members,  which 
meets  at  Nassau,  and  which  is  elected  by 
the  people  of  eleven  different  islands. 

B.  Edward.,  Hut.  of  Ui*  W*>t  Indit;  K.  M. 
Martin.  Ufl.  of  !>.,  Volonit*;  Sir  E.  Creasy, 
Britannic  Emyiit. 

Bail  (Fr.  battler,  to  hand  over,  deliver; 
or  Lat.  bajuiare,  to  take  up  a  burden)  is  used 
in  English  common  luw  to  denote  the  freeing 
of  accused  persons  from  imprisonment,  on 
security  being  accepted  that  they  will  appear 
to  stand  their  trial.  Mminpi  i:e  has  much  tho 
same  meaning  as  bail,  and  the  two  terms  are 
umil  almost  promiscuously  in  the  old  law 
books.  By  the  common  law  all  offences  wire 
builuble  except  murder.  By  the  Statute  of 
Westminster,  1275,  the  power  of  granting 
bail  in  cases  of  felony  and  treason  was 
taken  away.  Cvtntnott  lintl  or  Bmil  Ufow 
was  often  required  for  the  release  of  persons 
charged  with  trifling  offences:  but  the  bail 
was  entered  in  the  names  of  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe,  and  was  therefore  merely 
foitnal.  This  was  abolished  by  2  Will.  IV., 
c.  39.  By  7  Geo.  IV.,  c.  64,  justices  of  the 
peace  might  release  persons  charged  with 
felony  if  the  evidence  were  not  such  as  to 
in-,  a  strong  presumption  of  their  guilt. 
The  modem  practice  is  regulated  by  the  Act 
15  and  16  Vict.,  c.  70. 

Bailiff,  a  word  cognate  with  Fr.  ImiUi, 
from  Old  Fr.  bailler,  to  curry  or  govern,  and 
Low  Lat.  baltivut,  or  bajulus,  a  governor,  is  a 
person  who  is  entrusted  with  power  of  super- 
intendence by  a  superior.  The  term  was  in 
common  use  among  the  Normans  both  in 
France  and  in  Sicily,  and  accordingly,  after 
the  Conquest,  we  find  it  applied  loosely  to 
many  officials  :  thus  the  sheriff  was  called  the 
king's  bailiff,  and  the  district  over  which  his 
jurisdiction  extended  was  called  his  baili- 
wick ;  so  too  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief 
forester  in  Henry  I. 's  charter ;  the  keeper  of 
Dover  Castle  was  also  called  bailiff,  and  latei 
on  the  word  is  used  of  tiectitt  functionaries. 
The  burgesses  of  Colchester  could  elect  bailiffs 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  under  Henry 
HI.,  when  the  light  of  choosing  their'  mayor 
was  taken  away  from  the  Ixindoners,  they  were 
allowed  to  elect  bailiffs  instead.  Gradually  tho 
word  became  attached  to  definite  offices:  (I) 
The  prttuiing  magistrate  o  f  a  town,  who  assumed 
the  functions  of  the  English  reete,  called  in 
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mercantile  towns  port-reeve,  who*;  Latin  title 
prepotUut  was  applied  to  him — with  this 
essential  difference,  that  the  reeve  before  the 
Conquest  might  be,  and  in  the  old  free  towns 
frequently  was,  choson  by  the  citizens,  while 
the  Norman  bailiff  was  almost  invariably 
appointed  by  the  lord — e.g.,  the  bailiff  of 
Beverley  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  His 
dntios  were  to  preserve  the  king's  peace,  and 
to  preside  over  the  chief  court  of  the  town. 
Thus  in  Iieicester  the  bailiff  was  the  con- 
stituting officer  of  the  portmanmote  until  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in 
Beverley  the  archbishop's  bailiffs  hold  the 
court  in  his  name  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
however,  the  mayor  had  supplanted  the 
Itailiff  nearly  everywhere;  the  summonses  of 
borough  members  to  a  national  council  are 
addressed  to  the  mayors  of  the  towns  more 
frequently  than  to  the  bailiffs,  and  in  cases 
where  both  are  mentioned  the  mayor  is  placed 
first.  Later  on,  the  citizens  of  Boolean  1371, 
were  allowed  to  will  their  chief  magistrate 
mayor  instead  of  preponitut.  Nevertheless, 
the  idea  of  the  bailiff  being  a  great  town 
official  still  lingered  on,  and  the  inquiries  of 
the  Corporation  Commissioners  in  1835 
showed  that  there  were  120  officers  of  this 
nature  in  the  corporato  towns.  [Kbbvx.] 
(2)  The  bailiffs  of  the  liberty  and  the 
manor,  and  closely  connected  with  them  the 
bailiff*  of  the  royal  demetni,  were  officials  of 
higher  position  than  those  of  the  towns.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  the  latter  are  the 
ballin  me  i  mentioned  in  Magna  Charta  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  sheriffs,  and  they 
are  mentioned  as  officers  of  importance  in 
Henry  U.'l  Inquest  of  Sheriffs.  Before  the 
Conquest  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Courts  of 
the  Liberties,  whic  h  were  jurisdictions  exempt 
from  that  of  the  hundred,  and  of  lands  held 
in  sac  and  soc,  which  corresponded  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  Norman  manor-system, 
was  the  reeve,  whose  subordinate  was  the 
bydel,  or  beadle.  The  bailiffs  of  the  liberty  or 
honour  and  of  the  manor,  represented  their 
lords  in  the  court-baron,  or  ancient  assembly, 
of  the  township  where  by-laws  were  made, 
in  the  court  customary,  where  the  business  of 
vilbinagc  was  transacted,  and  in  the  court  leet, 
which  had  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  in  the  great 
baronial  honours,  whos^  system  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  shire,  the  bailiff  attended  the 
sheriff*'  tourn  or  court  for  the  view  of  frank- 
pledge. On  a  liberty  the  lord  and  the  bailiff, 
as  his  lord's  representative,  were  the  only  per- 
sons who  could  execute  the  king's  writ  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  sheriff  until  the  Statute  of 
Westminster  the  second  (1295  ,  when  it  was 
provided  th  it  if  the  bailiff  neglected  to 
execute  a  writ  within  the  liberty,  a  writ, 
with  a  clause  of  non  omitta*,  should  be  issued 
authorising  the  sheriff  himself  to  enter  the 
liberty  and  execute  the  writ.  During  the 
reign*  of  the  Edwards,  and  subsequently,  the 


power  of  these  bailiffs  was  narrowly  watched ; 
they  were  to  bo  sworn  to  make  distress,  and 
punished  for  malicious  distress  by  fine  and 
treble  damage;  to  truly  impanel  jurors,  and 
to  make  returns  by  indenture  between  them 
and  the  sheriffs.  They  could  not  arrest  with- 
out order  of  the  sheriff.  The  exclusive  juris- 
dictions of  the  liberties  still  exist  in  many 
part-  of  England,  and  in  1844  the  power  of 
the  bailiffs  was  regulated  by  placing  their 
appointment  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  of  the 
courts,  i.e.,  the  county-clerk  or  under-sheriff 
before  whom  they  are  hell,  mi  subjecting  them 
to  severe  penalties  for  misdemeanour.  With 
the  decay  of  feudalism  the  bailiff  of  the  manor 
became  an  unimportant  functionary  who 
looked  after  his  lord's  interests  in  the  matter  of 
collecting  rents,  surveying  improvements,  ice. 
(3)  The  bailiff  of  the  hundred  presided,  after 
the  Conquest,  in  the  smaller  court  of  the 
hundred,  the  chief  business  of  which  was  to 
settle  disputes  about  small  debts.  He  repre- 
sented the  king's  interest,  and  was  probably 
the  same  as  the  gerefa,  or  reeve  of  the  hundred, 
of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  Ethel- 
red.  He  was  supposed  to  execute  all  pro- 
cess directed  to  the  sheriff,  to  collect  the 
king's  fines  and  fee-farm  rents,  and  to  attend 
the  judge?  of  assize  and  gaol-delivery.  From 
Brae  ton  we  learn  that  another  of  his  duties 
was  to  select  four  knights  of  the  hundred,  who 
were  in  turn  to  choose  the  jury  of  inquisition. 
These  jurisdictions  of  the  hundreds  feU,  under 
the  Norman  kings,  into  the  hands  of  great 
landowners,  in  which  case  the  bailiff  was 
appointed  by  tho  lord,  and  presided  in  the 
manorial  courts  as  well  as  the  hundred  - 
court.  Tho  functions  of  tho  bailiff  of  the 
hundred  were,  therefore,  gradually  absorbed 
by  the  bailiff  of  the  manor  on  tho  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  improved  machinery 
of  the  county  courts,  which,  in  the  days  of 
Henry  III.,  began  to  obtain  in  England. 
These  functions  were  also,  to  a  certain  extent, 
represented  in  later  times  by  (4)  the  sheriffs 
bailiff,  who  is,  however,  mentioned  as  early  as 
1170  in  Henry  IL's  Inquest  of  Sheriffs.  The 
office  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  constitutional 
importance ;  bailiffs  executed  writs  and  made 
arrests  within  the  sheriff's  bailiwick,  and  they 
were  usually  bound,  in  an  obligation  to  the 
sheriff,  for  the  due  execution  of  their  offices, 
whence  they  were  called  bound  bailifft  (vul- 
garly corrupted  into  bum  bailiffs).  Special 
bailiffs  may  also  be  nominated  at  tho  re- 
quest of  the  suitor  in  a  case,  and  approved 
by  the  sheriff,  for  a  particular  occasion.  Their 
persons  were  protected,  and  Bevere  penalties 
laid  on  them  for  misdemeanour  by  the 
Inferior  Courts  Act  (1844). 

Merew«>a»rier  and  8tephens,  Hist,  of  Boroughs 
and  Municipal  Corporation* ;  8tubb»,  ConM. 
Hist.,  and  Select  Charters;  Atkinson,  Sherift; 
Knight,  Political  Cyclopia.  [L.  C.  S.J 

Bailiwick  signifies  either  a  county  in 
which  the  sheriff  as  bailiff  of  the  king  exer-. 
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rises  jurisdiction,  or  the  liberty  or  franchise 
of  some  lord,  "  who  has  an  exclusive  author- 
ity within  its  limits  to  act  as  the  sheriff  does 
in  the  county."  [Baiukp.J 

Baillie,  Rohkkt  {b.  1599,  rf.  1662),  minister 
of  Kilwinning,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  tho 
Covenanters,  and  a  voluminous  writer.  He 
was  one  of  ihe  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, and  in  March,  1649,  was  one  of  the 
commissioner*  sent  to  Charles  IL  at  the 
Hague. 

Baird,  Sir  David  (*.  1757,rf.  1829),  entered 
the  army  m  1772,  and  in  1776  obtained  a  com- 
pany in  a  new  regiment,  raised  by  Lord  Mac- 
kod,  and  destined  for  Inttia.  He  arrived  at 
Madras  in  Jan.,  1780,  and  shortly  afterwards 
had  active  employment  made  for  him  by  the 
irruption  of  Hyder  Ali  into  the  Carnatic. 
While  proceeding  with  his  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Baillie,  to  join  Sir  Hector  Munroe,  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  which  had  been  set  for 
the  detachment.  Baird,  wounded  in  four 
places,  remained  a  prisoner  till  he  was  released 
in  July,  1784.  In  1789  he  went  on  leave  to 
England,  but  returned  two  years  later  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment.  After 
this  he  was  continually  employed  in  some 
active  service  in  India,  being  present  at  the 
siege  of  Pondichcrry  in  1793,  and  leading  the 
rtorming  party  at  Seringapatam  in  1799. 
In  1800  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  where  he  acted  in  con- 
junction with  the  army  which  Abercromby 
had  commanded.  Taking  umbrage  at 
Wellealey's  promotion,  Baird  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1803,  and  two  years  later  waa  des- 
patched to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he 
reduced  and  formed  into  a  colony.  On  his 
return  to  England  in  1807,  he  was  sent  under 
Lrird  Cathcart  to  Denmark,  and  was  twice 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen.  He 
hnd  no  sooner  returned  from  that  expedition 
than  he  was  despatched  with  10,000  troops  to 
reinforce  Sir  John  Moore.  Having  effected 
a  j  unction,  Kir  David  shared  in  all  the  hard- 
ships of  the  dreadful  retreat,  and  finally 
rendered  excellent  service  as  second  in  com- 
mand at  Coronnn,  where  he  lost  his  li  ft  arm. 

Chambers,  Biog.  Diet,  of  Scotsmen ;  Napier, 
Ptn  War. 

Bajee  Rao,  the  son  of  Ragoba,  became, 
on  the  death  of  Madhao  Rao  II.  in  1796, 
the  natural  heir  to  the  office  of  Peishwa. 
iJn  accedimr  to  office,  Lord  Wellesley  made 
it  his  great  object  to  conclude  a  subsidiary 
dluncc  with  Bajee  Rao.  The  march  of 
Holkar  on  Poonah  (1801)  so  alarmed  the 
Peishwa  that  ho  began  to  treat,  while  the 
total  defeat  of  his  own  and  Scindiah's  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Poonah,  Oct.  26,  1802,  drove 
him  to  the  English  residency,  and  from 
ihence  to  tho  coast,  where,  at  his  own  re- 
quest,  he  waa  transported  by  an  English  ship 
u>  Bassein.   He  waa  now  eager  for  the  English 


alliance,  and  on  Dec.  31,  1802,  the  memor- 
able Treaty  of  Bassein  was  concluded.  The 
Peishwa  himself,  however,  repented  of  the 
treaty  as  soon  as  he  had  affixed  his  heal 
to  it,  and  commenced  a  series  of  intrigues 
with  Scindiah  and  the  Bhonslah  to  render  it 
ineffectual    The  treaty,  however,  had  effec- 
tually curbed  his  power,  and  the  victories  of 
the  English  in  the  war  which  followed  set 
a  seal  to  this  by  completely  breaking  up  the 
Mahratta  Confederacy.     Under  the  rule  of 
Sir  George  Barlow,  Bajee  Rao  made  a  vain 
attempt  (1806)  to  reassert  his  lost  power. 
The  Peishwa,  however,  waited  anxiously  for  a 
chance  of  revenge  on  the  English.  A  general 
confederacy  of  Mahrattas  and  Pindarriea  was 
organised  against  the  English  in  1815.  The 
next  year  Bajee  Rao's  attitude  became  more 
hostile,  and  he  began  to  intrigue  with  Scin- 
diah,   Ameer    Khan,    and    Holkar,  and 
assembled  a  large  body  of  troops  near  his 
capital.    A  British  force  was  ordered  up  to 
Poonah,  and  the  Peishwa  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  treaty  of  June  5th,  1817,  which 
bound  him  to  dismiss  his  mischievous  minis- 
ter Trimbukjee,  the  great  opponent  of  tho 
British ;  to  renounce  the  formal  headship 
of  the  Mahrattas  for  ever;  to  dismiss  all 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  refer  all  communi- 
cations from  foreign  states  to  the  Company's 
government.     Bajee  Rao  had  no  sooner 
signed  this  treaty  than    he   proceeded  to 
hasten  his  intrigues,  and,  in  the  full  assurance 
of  powerful  support,  he  plunged  into  hosti- 
lities Nov.  5,  1817.     The  defeat  of  Kirkee 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  Poonah  and  the  retreat  of  tho  Peishwa. 
He  was  again  severely  defeated,  by  General 
Smith,  at  Korgaom,  on  Jan.  1,  1818,  and  at 
Ash  tee,  soon  after  which  battle  he  was  forced 
to  surrender.    He  was  taken  to  Bithoor, 
sixteen  miles  from  Cawnpore,  where  he  re- 
ceived an  annuity  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.    He  died  in  1853,  leaving 
an  adopted  son,  Nana  Sahib. 

W»»caley,  D**palchr»  J  Grant  Duff,  Hut.  ot  fJU 
Mahratta*;  Malcolm,  PoHt.  Hut.  of  Irdio;  Mill, 
Hut.  of  India. 

Balaclava,  I  h  >  Battle  or  (Oct.  25, 1854), 
during  the  Crimean  War,  was  brought  on  by 
tho  Russian  general,  Prince  Mentschikoff, 
who  moved  a  body  of  30,000  men  on  Bala- 
clava, hoping  to  get  possession  of  the  harbour, 
and  to  cut  the  allies  off  from  their  supplies. 
The  Russians  first  attacked  the  redoubts 
in  the  valley  of  Kadikoi,  defended  by 
the  Turks,  who  fled  almost  immediately. 
The  Russian  cavalry  then  advanced  towards 
Balaclava,  but  were  checked  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell's  Highland  Brigade,  and  by  the 
Heavy  Brigade  of  cavalry.  The  charge 
of  the  Heavy  Brigade  was  a  peculiarly 
brilliant  piece  of  cavalry  fighting.  The 
Russians,  though  more  than  twice  as  nu- 
merous as  their  opponents,  were  driven  back 
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in  confusion.  The  main  body  of  the  English 
itud  French  now  came  into  action,  and  the 
fighting  about  the  captured  redoubts  begun  to 
thicken.  Lord  Raglan,  thinking  the  enemy 
wore  retiring  with  the  guns  from  one  of  the 
redoubts,  sont  orders  to  Lord  Lucan,  in  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry,  to  follow  and  harass 
their  retreat.  But  by  the  time  the  Light 
Brigade  was  prepared  to  carry  out  the  order 
the  broken  Russian  cavalry  had  re-formed, 
iind  the  main  body  of  Liprundi's  corps 
J'arm.e  had  advanced  and  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  Notwithstanding, 
Ixird  Lucan — "  from  some  misconception  of 
the  order  given,"  as  Lord  Raglan's  despatch 
said,  and  of  the  verbal  instructions  of  Captain 
NoLm,  the  aido-do-camp — "considered  that 
he  was  bound  to  attack  at  all  hazards, "  and, 
in  spito  of  Lord  Cardigan's  remonstrance, 
insisted  that  the  charge  should  be  carried 
out.  Accordingly,  the  Light  Brigade  (con- 
Misting  of  the  5th  and  11th  liusaars  and  the 
17th  Lancers),  in  all  673  men,  commanded 
.by  Lord  Cardigan,  rode  down  upon  tho  whole 
Russian  army.  They  broke  their  -vay  right 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  struggled 
back  again  through  tho  valley,  in  which  tho 
Russian  guns  played  on  thom  from  front, 
dank,  and  rear  as  they  rode,  with  the  loss 
of  113  killed,  134  wounded,  and  16  prisoners. 
Except  for  some  desultory  cannonading,  this 
onded  tho  battle.  Tho  Russians  had  not 
effected  their  object,  but  they  kept  possession 
of  the  ground  they  had  won  in  the  valley,  so 
that  the  victory  may  be  said  to  havo  been 
indecisive. 

For  an  elaborate  description  ani  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  questions  connected  with  the  gallant, 
but  rnlpaMy  reckleea,  "  Charge  of  the  Si*  Hun- 
dred/' in  Kinglake,  htsuwn  of  Xht  Crimen. 

Balance  of  Power  may  be  defined  as 
the  existence  of  such  a  connection  and  such 
relations  of  power  among  a  majority  of 
neighbouring  states,  that  no  one  of  them  can 
endanger  the  independence  or  the  rights  of 
any  other  state  without  effectual  resistance, 
and  without  danger  to  itself.  The  term 
seems  to  have  come  into  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Due  do  Rohan's  work,  Trutiwt  Statuum 
Ennpm,  was  published  in  1645.  The  first 
•nt tempt  towards  establishing  a  balance  of 
4 lower  in  Europe  was  proliably  that  of  Henry 
I  V.  and  Sully,  which  dates  from  1603.  Their 
idea  was  to  create  a  confederation  in  Europe 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Ropublique  tres 
chretienne."  It  was  to  contain  fifteen  states : 
five  elective  monarchies— the  Tope,  the  Em- 
peror (tho  ancient  freedom  of  election  being 
restored,  with  a  provision  that  no  two  suc- 
cessive Emperors  were  to  be  chosen  from  the 
same  house),  tho  Kings  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia;  six  hereditary  monarchies— 
those  of  France,  Spain,  England,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Lombardy,  the  last  a  new  king- 
dom created  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy:  four 


republics  —  Holland,  Venice,  a  republic  con- 
taining Genoa,  Florence,  and  Central  Italy, 
and  Switzerland,  which  was  to  be  considerably 
enlarged.   Each  of  these  states  was  to  havo  its 
limits  so  well  defined  that  it  could  not  exceed 
them  without  being  attacked  by  all  tho  rest. 
There  was  to  be  liberty  of  conscience— Ronun 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists  were  to 
be  on  an  equality;  there  was  to  be  a  general 
federal  council,  to  keep  peace  at  home,  and  to 
make   war   upon   tho   infidel.     (See  Sully, 
(Economics  Royales  in  Petitot's  Collection  oj 
Memoirs.)    The  plan  of  Henry  IV.  came  to 
nothing,  and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648) 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  political  system  of  Europe.     It  es- 
tablished a  modus  cirendi  Is-tween  Catholics 
and  Protestants;  recognised  the  Republics  of 
Switzerland  and   the   United  Netherlands ; 
placed  the  German  Empire  on  a  firmer  foot- 
ing;   and  raised  a    bulwark   against  the 
ambition   of  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
second  great   settlement  was   that  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  which  put  an  end 
to  tho  war  of  rivalry  between  France  and 
Austria  for  the  throne  of  Spain.    Since  the 
Peace   of   Westphalia   the   equilibrium  of 
Europe  had  been  more  seriously  threatened 
by  the  house  of  Bourbon  than  by  the  house 
of  Hapsburg;   but  the  Treaty  "of  Utrecht 
gave  Sjwin  to  a  younger  branch  of  tho 
Bourbon  line.    England  was  the  principal 
power  in  the  negotiation,  whereas  she  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 
The  third  great  settlement  of  Europe  was  in 
the  Peace  of  Vienna  in   1815.     This  was 
designed  to  restore  to  Europe  the  tranquillity 
which  had  been  broken  by  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon.  Its 
anangements  were  based  on  calculations  of 
the  balance  of  power,  but  many  of  them  have 
been  falsified  by  events.    The'  theory  of  the 
balance  of  power  may  at  one  time  have  been 
defensible,  but  it  has  often  given  rise  to 
spoliations  and  violations  of  justice.     It  is 
impossible  to  restrain  every  state  within  the 
limits  which  once  sufficed  for  it.   Tho  growth 
of  wealth,  of  population,  of  colonisation,  the 
inevitable  facts  of  annexation  and  conquest, 
are  witnessed   in  all   ages  of  the  world. 
Peace  is  destroyed  if  each  of  these  incre- 
ments is  held  to  justify  a  similar  addition  to 
neighbouring  states.     The  law  of  progress 
determines  tho  shifting  of  the  balance;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  each  of  these  changes 
should  be  the  signai  for  a  European  war. 
The  modern  law  of  nations  depends  rather  on 
securing  the  equality  of  all  states,  great  and 
small,  before  the  law,  and  tho  protection  of 
the  weak  against  the  violence  of  the  strong. 
The  growth  of  one  state  in  powor  and  pros- 
perity is  not  necessarily  a  danger  to  the  rest. 
It  may  even  be  sometimes  regarded  as  an 
additional  guarantee  for  pern  e. 

Besides  the  worka  of  Sully  and  the  D»r  .'e 
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T ;  and  tl«  aUn.lam  works  on  International  Uw 
-p.  Whsato.t,  //iW.  Vtti  U«  of  Sationi  ;  and 
BhmUchU,  DroU  /«X«r«a/.  Cod<*e.    [O.  B.] 

Baldock,  Robert  (4.  13*27),  was  Chan- 
cellor of  England  from  1323  to  1326.  He 
whs  one  of  Edward  PL's  chier  supportere,  and 
shared  with  the  Despensers  the  hatred  of  the 
bnronage.  In  1326,  on  the  landing  of  Queen 
Isabella,  he  fled  with  the  king  and  the  De- 
spensers nto  Wales,  where  ho  was  seised  and 
sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford's  palace  in 
London.  Hence  ho  was  dragged  by  the  mob 
■nd  throat  into  Nowgato,  where  he  shortly 
afterwards  died. 

Baldwin*  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1185-90),  born  at  Exeter,  was  educated  at 
Ford  Abbey.  He  became  Buhop  of  Worces- 
ter in  1180,  and  in  1184  waa  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  preached  the  second  crusade 
in  England  and  himself  took  the  Cross. 

Bale,  John  (b.  1495,  d.  1563).  one  of  the 
most  zealous  of  the  Reformer*  under  Henry 
V  f  1 1  ,  wa*  made  Bishop  of  0«sory  by  Edward 
VI.,  1562.  lie  was  compelled  to  leave  England 
iurii.g  the  reign  of  Mary,  but  returned  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  made 
Prebendary  of  Canterbury.  Bale  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  wrote,  besides  several 
miracle  plays,  a  work  of  British  biography, 
entitled  Illmtrium  Majont  Britaimi*  Srrip. 
tarmn  CaUlogia,  which  exteuds  from  Japhet 
to  1549. 

A  wtVtfion  frnm  Bain's  With*  was  published 
by  the  Parker  SnHety  in  The  fullest  ac- 

count of  htm  U  given  in  Cooper,  At**na  Cantab. 

Balfour,  Thb  Right  Hon.  Arthur  J. 
(A.    1848),  a  nephew  of    Lord  Salisbury, 
edm-ated  ut  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam 
budge,  first  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1874  h»  member  for  Hertford.    For  a  time  he 
was  one  of  the  membors  of  the  "  Fourth  Party.' 
In  Lor  1  Salisbury '»  first  administration  (1885) 
b«  was  President  of  the  Loral  Government 
Hoard :  in   1H86  be  joined  the  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  for  Scotland;  in  1887  he  becanv 
Chi*f  Secretary  for  Ireland;  in  1891  he  suc- 
ceeded the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  Leader  of  tho  House, 
resuming  these  positions  when  his  pa  ty 
returned  to  power  in  1895,  and  again  on  the 
reconstruction  ef  the  Ministry  in  190o.  In 
July,  1  'J02,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
be  became  Prime  Minister,  and  held  office 
until  his  Cabinet  resigned  at  the  end  of  1905 
In  January.  1906,  he  was  defeated  at  Man- 
chester East,  but  was  elected  the  following 
month  for  the  City  of  London,  and  became 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Balfour,  Johm  (of  Burley),  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Hackston,  his  brother-in-law.  and 
John  Hndereon,  murdered  Archbishop  Sharp, 
1679.  He  made  his  escape  after  the  murder, 
sod  was  at  tho  batt!e  of  Drum,  log  (q.v). 


Biliol,  Thb  Family  or,  was  ono  of  the 
wealthiest  in  Normandy,  being  possessed  of 
the  lands  of  Nyvelle  and  Bailleul ;  the  house 
also  acquired  considerable  estates  in  the  north 
of  England  after  the  Conquest,  and  held 
Hnrcourt  and  Barnard  Castles.  Its  member* 
were  found  taking  an  active  part  on  tho  side 
of  England  in  all  the  Border  wars.  John  do 
Baliol  having  married  Dovorguilla  (grand- 
daughter of  David.  Earl  of  Huntingdon), 
transmitted  to  his  eon,  John  Baliol,  a  claim 
to  the  Scottish  crown,  1291. 

Baliol.  Johx  nE,  one  of  tho  regents  of 

Scotland  during  the  minority  of  Alexatidet 
TIL,  was  deprived  of  his  office  by  tho  English 
party,  1255. 

Baliol.  John,  Lord  of  Galloway,  was  the 
son  of  John  de  Baliol,  regent  of  Scotland, 
and  Devorgnilla,  granddaughter  of  David 
of  Huntingdon,  from  whom  he  derived  his 
claim  to  the  Scottish  throne.    On  the  death 
of  the  Maid  of  Norway  in  1290,  and  tho 
consequent  failure  of  heirs  to  Alexander  III., 
Baliol,  John  de  Hat-tings,  Robort  Bruce,  and 
a  host  of  minor  competitor,  laid  claim  to 
the  Crown  of  Scotland.    Togother  with  other 
Scotch  nobles,  he  was  summoned  by  Edward  I. 
to  a  conference  at  Biigham,  1291,  whore 
the  succession  to  the  Scotch  throne  was  to  be 
settled.    The  mating  was  adjourned  to  J uno. 
1292,    when  the  arbiters  announced  that 
Baliol  8  claims  were  preferable  to  those  of 
Bruce.    Baliol  was  accordingly  declared  King 
of  Scotland  by  Edward,  and  did  homago  to 
bim,  Nov.  20,   1292  ;   he  was  crowned  at 
Scone  ten  days  afterwards,  and  renewed  h;s 
homage  to  Edward,  Dec.  26,  at  Newcastle. 
Edward  soon  began  to  exact  the  rights  of  an 
over'ord,  encouraging  appeals  to  his  o  vn 
courts  from  those  of  Baliol ;  on  the  appeal  of 
Macduff  of  Fife,  the  Scotch  k  n?  was  mm- 
moned  to  appear  in  London,  and  though  he 
disobeyed  this  summons  he  went  to  the  Eng- 
lish court  on  the  appeal  of  8ir  William  Doug- 
las in  12  3    Little  by  little  Scotch  feeling 
against  tho  action  of  the  English  king  was 
t  aroused  ;  in  Octobor,  1295,  Baliol,  urged  hy 
\  public  fooling  in  the  country,  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  Philip  of  France,  and  in  March  of  the 
i  following  yeir  invaded  England,  laying  wa>to 
tho  northern  counties,  and  also  sent  a  docu- 
ment renouncing  his  allegiance  to  tho  Eng  i»h 
king.    Edward  at  once  marched  northwards 
at  the  head  ot  a  large  army,  and  took  iU,r- 
w.ck,  Dunbar,  «nd  Edinburgh.    On  July  10, 
1296,  Baliol  seting  that  further  resistance  wa- 
useless,  made  his  submission  at  Montrose,  re- 
nouncing to  his  liege  lord  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.    Edward  ordered  his  imprisonment 
in  England  tor  a  short  time,  after  which  he 
was  permitted  to  retire  t ,  France. 

RUhansrr,  CkroniH*  (C.8.) ;  Scoti-chmni-xn ; 
Sir  F.  Pal«r*ve,  documtnU  and  hUam'<t  ulus- 
tralirt  of  the  Hi't.  of  S^fcia/i.Introd..  liv.,  etc  ; 
Chron.  Monatt.  *inet.  Alton.  (R.8.),  vol.  lit 
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Baliol,  Edward,  the  son  of  King  John 
Baliol,  waa  in  1324  brought  over  to  England 
from  the  court  of  France,  and,  on  the  death 
of  Bruce  in  1328,  secretly  encouraged  by  the 
English  government,  and  joined  by  the 
"disinherited  barons,"  he  put  forward  his 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  through 
hereditary  succession  (although  his  father  had 
resigned  all  connection  with  the  kingdom). 
In  1332  ho  landed  with  an  army  in  Fifeshire, 
and  won  the  battle  of  Duplin  ;  shortly  after- 
wards he  successfully  held  Perth  against  a 
besieging  army,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone, 
Sept.,  1332.  His  first  act  was  to  render 
homage  to  Edward,  who  at  once  sent  an 
armv  to  assist  him,  but  the  national  party 
gradually  gathered  strength,  and  Baliol  found 
himself  compelled  to  retire  to  the  English 
court  after  a  defeat  at  Annan.  Having 
obtained  the  aid  of  some  English  barons,  ho 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  met  with  a 
few  successes  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country;  in  1338  he  went  to  reside  in 
England,  where  he  remained  for  some  time ; 
in  1340  he  ravaged  tho  Lothians  with  an 
English  army,  but  gained  little  advantage ; 
in  13ft0  ho  resigned  absolutely  his  claims  to 
tho  crown  and  kingdom  to  Edward  III. 

D&lryinple,  Annali  of  Scot.;  Barton,  UUt.of  Scot. 

Ball,  John  (d.  1381),  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Peasant  Revolt  [Wat  Tyler],  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  Wiclif  s  "  Poor  Priest*," 
and  at  all  events  ho  preached  doctrines  very 
similar  to  theirs.  He  nad  been  notorious  as  a 
wild  fanatic  for  many  years,  and  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Arc  hbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
Maidstone  gaol,  whenco  he  was  released  by  the 
insurgents,  to  whom  ho  preached  a  famous 
sermon  on  Blackheath  full  of  socialistic 
doctrine.  Ho  took  for  his  text  the  popular 
distich— 

"  When  Adam  dalf  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  " 
On  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  he  waa 
seized  and  executed. 

Ballads  are  of  great  historical  importance, 
for  they  were  tho  literature  of  the  people, 
and  give  indications,  which  can  be  obtained 
nowhere  else,  of  the  popular  feeling  in 
stirring  times.  They  were  numerous  in 
the  old  English  days,  and  were  sung  in  the 
thegn's  hall  and  in  the  churl's  cottage.  Some 
specimens,  chief  of  which  is  the  song  of  the 
Battle  of  Brunanburh,  were  so  popular  that 
they  were  embodied  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.  After  the  Conquest,  the  songs  of 
the  people  no  longer  circulated  smongst  the 
Norman  barons.  Not  till  barons  and  people 
were  united  in  the  attempt  to  assert  their 
common  liberties  did  a  ballad  literature  arise 
which  breathes  the  spirit  of  all  classes.  In 
the  reign  of  John,  we  again  find  political 
songs,  ami  in  the  times  of  the  Barons'  War 
they  were  numerous.  There  are  French 
ballads  which  were  sung  in  the  baron*'  halls. 


Latin  ballads  which  were  current  among  the 
educated  clas*,  and  rude  but  spirited  English 
ballads  which  were  sung  by  the  people.  Chief 
in  importance  amongst  these  is  a  Latin  "  Song 
of  the  Battle  of  Lewes"  (Wright,  "Political 
Songs,"  p.  72),  which  is  a  remarkable  assertion 
of  constitutional  principles,  and  might  have 
been  written  by  a  Whig  in  1688.  The  reign 
of  Edward  I.  awakened  a  national  spirit, 
which  found  its  expression  in  national  and 
martial  songs,  accompanied  by  others  which 
grumble  at  oppression.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  the  latter  kind  prevail,  while 
under  Edward  III.  the  balance  is  restored  by 
the  patriotism  kindled  by  the  French  war. 
Tho  number  of  English  songs  becomes 
greater;  the  French  and  Latin  sink  into 
the  background.  The  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  saw  tho  English  songs  disappear, 
and  the  others  became  less  spirited.  The 
national  impulse  was  spent,  and  the  problems 
of  the  succeeding  period  awakened  no  popular 
expression.  Ballads  gradually  ceased  to  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  politics,  and  were  con- 
cerned with  chivalry  and  romance.  They 
satisfied  the  popular  desire  for  adventure,  but 
did  not  deal  with  current  events.  The  min- 
strel became  a  recognised  personage,  and  was 
generally  said  to  come  from  "  tho  north  coun- 
trie,"  the  land  where  border-raids  still  kept 
alive  the  adventurous  spirit.  The  ballads  of 
Chevy  Chase,  Edom  o  Gordon,  and  Adam 
Bell,  all  show  their  northern  origin.  It  is  of 
them  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote.  u  I  never 
heard  the  old  songs  that  I  found  not  my 
heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet.'* 
During  the  Reformation  period  ballads  dealt 
with  polemical  topics,  often  in  a  coarse  and 
irreverent  manner.  However,  the  influence 
of  ballads  naturally  declined  before  the  growth 
of  other  forms  of  literature.  The  stage  and 
the  pamphlet  afforded  other  means  of  ex- 
pressing popular  opinion.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  Stuarts  and  the  Parliament  did  not 
give  rise  to  much  ballad  literature.  But  the 
unpopularity  of  James  II.  was  sung  and 
whistled  ail  over  England  in  Wharton's 
"  Lillibullero."  A  vein  of  very  beautiful 
ballad-poetry  was  struck  in  Scotland  by  the 
Jacobite  risings  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  Ireland  also  ballads  survive  to  the  present 
day  as  a  political  power.  The  songs  written 
for  the  Xation  newspaper,  collected  under 
the  name  of  "The  Spirit  of  the  Nation" 
deserve  their  popularity  by  their  poetical 
merits.  At  the  present"  day  there  are  nu- 
merous collections  of  old  ballads,  bat  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  their  date,  and,  in  many 
cases,  their  genuineness. 

Wrijrht,  Polihrti!  So«jf  (Camden  8oe.)i 
PMtical  r«nu  (Rolls  Series);  Kitaon.  A*ci**X 
J\nn.Ur  Portn, ;  Scrttitk  S*«ij>«  :  English  Sony*  ; 
Porrr.  JMN»„  of  i.rwrt  En^k  PoWry  ;  Scott. 
Jfi»*tT<Uy  of  the  Sfotti*fc  fiordfa.     £M.  C.J 

Ballard.  Jons,  or  Foktksccb  («/.  1586), 
a  Jesuit  priest  of  Rhcimt,  and  the  original 
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instigator  of  the  Babington  plot  (q.v.), 
landed  in  England  (1 080),  having  previously 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  to  the 
queen' &  murder.  lie  made  a  tour  of  the  north 
and  west  of  England,  and  subsequently  re- 
ported to  Mendoza,  who  had  been  ambassador 
at  Elizabeths  court,  that  the  death  of  the 
queen  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  an  in* 
mm t-t ion.  In  1686  Ballard  returned  to 
England,  and  was  in  close  communication 
with  Babington.  On  Aug.  4,  1586,  he  was 
arrested,  and  executed  at  Tyburn  in  the  fol- 

Ballinamuck,  Slkkendeu  or  the 
Fkexcm  at  (Sent-  8,  1798).  The  French  force 
under  General  llumbert,  which  had  landed  at 
Kill  alt  and  routed  the  troops  sent  against  them 
at  Castlebar,  found  their  way  to  Longford 
barred  by  a  large  force  under  Lord  Corn  wallis, 
while  General  Lake  with  fresh  troops  was 
close  behind,  so  that  Humbert  had  no  alter- 
uaiive  but  to  surrender.  Eight  hundred 
French,  and  1,500  Irish  surrendered.  Many 
of  the  Litter  were  at  once  hanged. 

Ballot,  Votk  by.  The  ballot  is  properly 
a  mode  of  voting  in  which  little  balls  are 
used,  but  it  is  employed  to  signify  any  kind 
of  secret  voting.  The  vote  by  ballot  for 
members  of  Parliament  appears  to  have  been 
first  proposed  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
In  1710,  a  Bill  authorising  vote  ly  ballot 
passed  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords.  During  the  agitation  for  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  which  resulted  in  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  it  was  not  lost  sight  of  as  a 
remedy  for  bribery ;  and  some  disappointment 
was  felt,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Reform 
BUI  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  that  provisions  for 
secret  voting  were  not  contained  in  it.  It 
was  replied  that  the  reason  why  a  ballot 
clause  was  not  introduced  into  the  Bill,  was 
arise  it  was  desirable  that  the  two  questions 
should  be  kept  distinct.  When  it  was  found 
that  the  nun. -tr\-  did  not  intend  to  follow 
the  Reform  Act  by  a  Ballot  Act,  the  matter 
w»s  tnk-n  up  by  independent  members  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Mr.  George  Grote  made  his 
tirst  motion  in  favour  of  the  ballot  on  April  25, 
1835  He  repeated  it  everv  vear  till  1839,  on 
which  occasion  the  ayes  were  216,  the  noes  333. 
Mr.  Grote's  place  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  ballot  was  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Berkeley, 
who  in  1851  carried  his  motion  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Lord  J.  Russell  and  the 
government  by  a  majority  of  fifty-one. 
It  was,  however,  rejected  on  several  subse- 
quent occasions.  Vote  bv  ballot  was  one  of 
the  points  of  tho  People's  Charter,  and  per- 
bspt  the  one  to  which  the  greatest  importance 
was  attached.  It  was  advocated  on  the 
ground  of  ita  being  the  only  eminent  safe- 
cur!  isrtinst  bribery  m  l  jntiwiHitiwi ;  it 
was  opposed  on  tho  ground  of  the  safeguard 
being  itself  founded  on  falsehoods,  and  the 
probability  of  a  man  promising  to  vote  in  one 


way  and  voting  in  another.  The  revelations 
made  before  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  convinced  many  states- 
men, Mr.  Gladstone  among  others,  that  the 
step  could  not  bo  long  delayed.  This 
committee  reported,  in  1869,  that  the  ballot 
presented  many  advantages — that  it  would 
put  an  end  to  some  of  the  evils  in  our 
electoral  Bystem,  and  that  it  would  tend  to 
mitigate  rather  than  to  aggravate  those  which 
it  would  not  entirely  remove.  In  1871,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  in  the  Queens  Speech, 
and  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster  (q.v.).  It  passed  the  Commons,  but 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  brought  before  them  too  late  in 
the  session.  In  1872  it  again  passed  the 
Commons,  bat  an  amendment  was  introduced 
in  the  Lords  making  secret  voting  optional. 
Th's  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  accept, 
and  after  a  straggle  the  Lords  yielded  the 
point.  With  the  establishment  of  secret 
voting,  public  nominations  of  the  candidates, 
which  had  frequently  been  occasions  of 
serious  disorder  and  rioting,  were  abolished. 

Btport*  o/Stleci  CommitinofHov$*  of  Common* 
on  Pa  liamtnt>ir>j  and  Municipal  EUt«m$,  1H69 
and  JS70;  M'Csrthjr,  Uitlarg  of  Our  Otrn  Tim««, 
206-  [O.  B.] 

Bally  more,  The  Battle  of  (June  3, 
1798),  whs  fought  during  the  Irish  Rebellion 
between  Colonel  Walpolc  and  Father  Murphy. 
The  former,  marching  carelessly  towards 
Enniscorthy  with  some  500  royal  troo]*,  was 
surprised  in  a  defile  by  a  body  of  insurgents 
under  Father  Murphy.  Colonel  Walpolc  fell 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  his  force,  and 
his  guns  were  captured. 

Balxnerino,  Akthi  kElphinstone,  LoftD 
1688,  d.  1746),  was  a  noted  Jacobite.  Hi 
early  entered  the  army,  and  held  command  of 
a  company  of  foot  in  Lord  Shannon's  regi- 
ment under  Queen  Anne;  but  on  the 
accession  of  George  I.  ho  resigned  his  com- 
mission. Elphinstone  took  part  in  the 
Jacobite  rebellion  of  1715,  and  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir.  He  escaped  to  France 
and  served  in  the  French  army  until  1733. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  repair  to  the 
Young  Pretender's  standard  in  1745,  and  at 
once  became  colonel,  and  captain,  of  the 
second  troop  of  Charles  Edwards  life-guards. 
Early  in  1746  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Bal- 
merino  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  Taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Cuiloden  he  was 
tried  for  high  treason  before  the  Lord  High 
Stewards  Court  in  Westminster  Hall,  found 
guilty,  and  executed.  He  maintained  his 
principles  to  the  end,  and  his  last  words  were, 
"  God  bless  King  James.'* 

Scot*  Jf.njtttirir ;  Walpolo  Jfrmoim  ;  Stanhope, 
Hwt.  of  Eng.  ;  Burton,  Hut.  0/  Scotland. 

Balnavis,  Henry,  of  Halhill  id.  1579), 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Scottish 
Reformers.     He  was  appointed  a  Lord  of 
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Session  in  1538,  and  sat  in  Parliament  in  the 
same  year,  and  supported  the  Act  for  the 
translation  of  the  Uld  and  New  Testament*. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  in  May, 
1.343,  appointed  to  treat  of  the  marriage  1h> 
tween  Edward  VI.  and  Mary.  In  1547,  he 
wss  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  force  sont 
to  assist  the  Queen  Regent,  and  conveyed  to 
France  in  company  with  Knox.  RecaUed  in 
1554,  he  was  in  1563  reappointed  a  Lord  of 
'fcssion.  Hi'  was  on  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and 
me  of  those  who  accompanied  Murray  on  his 
mission  to  England  in  connection  with  the 
murder  of  Darnley. 

Knox,  Hi*t  >r<) ;  Sadler,  State  Paper«,  i.  83,  ic. ; 
M'Crie,  Life  of  Knox. 

Baltic  Expedition,  The  (1854-55), 
occurred  during  the  war  with  Russia.  On 
March  11,  1854,  a  strong  squadron,  consisting 
of  ciifht  screw  line-of-battle  ships,  and  eight 
frigates  and  paddle-wheel  steamers,  sailed  for 
the  Baltic  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  Previous  to  the  departure  of  tho 
fleet  a  banquet  was  given  to  the  admiral  at 
the  Reform  Club,  where  speeches  calculated 
to  increase  the  war  feeling  in  the  country 
were  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  .Sir 
James  Graham,  and  provoked  much  animad- 
version in  Parliament.  In  April  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  strongly  reinforced  and  accompanied 
by  a  powerful  French  fleet,  established  a 
blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  captured 
many  Russian  prizes.  In  August  Bomarsund 
wus  bomkirded  and  taken;  but  except  that 
a  large  Russian  army  had  been  kept  in- 
active in  the  Baltic  forts,  and  tho  Russian 
Beef  had  been  driven  from  the  sea,  nothing 
further  of  much  importance  was  done  this 
year.  Consequently  the  government  evinced 
dissatisfaction  that  more  had  not  been  ef- 
fected, and  on  the  return  of  Sir  Charles  in 
December,  he  was  treated  with  great  cold- 
mw,  and  finally  deprived  of  his  command. 
Rear-Admiral  Dundas  succeeded  him  in 
1836,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
there  were  eighty-five  English  war  vessels, 
tanides  a  large  French  fleet,  in  the  Baltic 
Seas.  The  fleet  consisted  entirely  of  steamers, 
mid  was  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of 
floating  batteries,  mortar  vessels,  and  gun- 
boats. Some  delay  occurred  in  consequence 
nt  a  collision  between  one  of  the  squadron 
and  an  American  emigrant  ship,  (in  June 
1st.  however,  the  allied  fleets  met  in  the 
Baltic  and  proceeded  to  bombard  Sveaborg. 
This  place  was  battered  with  shot  and  shell 
ior  three  days,  with  an  immense  destruction 
«f  life  and  property,  but  without  any  appre- 
ciable result  on  the  course  of  the  war.  The 
fleets  then  retired  in  consequence  of  the 
unfavourable  weather,  and  returned  home, 
having  effected  nothing  in  proportion  to  the 
expense  which  they  had  involved,  and  the 
expectations  to  which  they  had  given  rise. 
At  nual  R*gi*tr,  1K5+-35. 


Baltimore,  George  Calvert,  1st  Loan 
(*.  1580,  d.  1032),  was  Secretary  of  State 
to  James  I.,  but  was  compelled  to  resign 
Lis  office  in  1624,  in  consequence  of  having 
become  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  had  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  colonisation,  and 
obtained  in  the  year  of  his  death  the  charter 
of  Maryland  from  Charles  I.  An  expedi- 
tion was  sent  out  in  1633  under  the  patronage 
of  Cecil  Calvert,  second  I>jrd  Baltimore  (who 
died  in  1676),  and  the  colonv  of  Maryland 
was  successfully  planted.  The  capital  wii6 
named  Baltimore  in  honour  of  its  patron. 

B  ambo  rough ,  anciently  "Bebbanburgh," 
is  mentioned  by  Bede,  and  is  said  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to  have  been  built  by 
Ida,  King  of  Northumbria,  about  the  year 
547,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife  Behle. 
There  is  a  very  strongly-situated  castle,  some 
portions  of  which  possibly  belong  to  a  period 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  castle 
was  besieged  by  Penda  of  Mcrcia  in  642,  un- 
successfully defended  by  De  Mowbray  against 
William  Ruf  us,  and  it  played  an  important 
part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1720  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Nathaniel,  Ix>rd  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  turned  it  into  an  institution  for  various 
charitable  purposes,  and  fitted  up  apartments 
for  shipwrecked  seamen,  a  library,  schools  for 
poor  children,  an  infirmary,  «fcc. 

Banbury,  judging  from  the  number  of 
Roman  remains  which  have  been  discovered 
there,  was  probably  a  place  of  importance  before 
the  English  Conquest.  It  appears  in  Domes- 
day Book  as  Banesberie.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  a  great  castle  was  erected  by 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  1469  a 
battle  was  fought  near  the  town  by  the 
troops  of  Edward  IV.,  under  tHo  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  a  strong  body  of  northern 
insurgents,  in  which  Pembroke  (weakened 
by  the  desertion  of  Ixml  Stafford)  was  de- 
feated, and  subsequently  beheaded.  [Edob- 
cote.  ]  In  the  Civil  War  the  inhabitants 
of  Banbury  were  specially  zealous  for  the 
Commonwealth.  After  the  battle  of  Edgehill 
the  town  was  taken  by  the  king,  and  stood  a 
desperate  siege  in  1644,  for  fourteen  weeks, 
when  the  garrison  were  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  before  they  were  relieved  by  the 
Earl  of  Northampton.  It  was  again  besieged 
by  Whalley  in  1646,  but  held  out  till  the 
king  had  surrendered  to  the  Scots  army. 
The  castle  was  subsequently  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  Parliament. 

Bancroft,  Rjchakd,  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  1G04  to  1610.  He  was 
born  in  Lancashire  in  1544,  and  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  University.  Bancroft  early 
gained  considerable  fame  as  a  preacher, 
and  having  won  the  favour  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hat  ton,  obtained  rapid  preferment, 
becoming  Treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  (1585), 
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Canon  of  Canterbury  (1594),  and  Bishop  of 
London  (1597).  He  had  already  made  him- 
M*lf  very  popular  by  his  denunciations  of  the 
Puritan's,  and  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  was 
old  and  unlit  for  work,  entrusted  the  sole 
management  of  church  affairs  to  him.  Three 
years  later  he  was  employed  on  an  embassy 
to  Denmark.  Bishop  Bancroft  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Establish* 
nieiit  and  the  Puritans,  at  Hampton  Court, 
in  1604.  Later  in  the  year  he  succeeded 
Whitgift  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  compel  tho  clergy  to 
subscribe  the  articles  imposed  in  the  new 
book  of  canons  which  he  had  compiled,  the 
result  being  that  some  three  hundred  of  the 
Puritan  clergy  were  ejected  from  their  livings. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  present  translation  of  the 
Bible.  In  the  following  year  he  presented 
to  the  king  a  series  of  articles  of  com- 
plaint against  the  judges,  who,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Coke,  had  issued  prohibitions  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  order  to  stop  tho 
ra&es  before  them;  but  the  judges  declared 
that  they  would  submit  to  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  that  only.  The  undaunted 
archbishop,  who  in  the  meantimo  had  been 
active  in  securing  the  condemnation  of  the 
Puritan  Fuller,  renewed  his  appeal  in  1608, 
but  James,  who  was  inclined  to  support  him, 
after  a  violent  altercation  with  Coke,  thought 
it  best  to  reserve  his  conclusion.  The  same 
result  hapj>ened  in  the  following  year,  when 
he,  urged  on  by  the  prayers  of  the  eccle- 
siastical lawyers,  brought  forward  his  com- 
plaint a  third  time.  Bancroft  is  said  to  have 
uattl  his  influence  to  soften  the  rigour  with 
which  Parliament  was  inclined  to  treat  the 
Papists  after  the  discovery  of  the  ( Junpowdor 
Plot ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  (Missing  of 
a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Pe  nalties.  In  1608  he 
was  mad »  Chancellor  of  tho  University  of 
Oxford,  and  just  before  his  death  took  great 
interest  in  James's  scheme  for  an  episcopal 
<  burth  in  Scotland.  Archbishop  Bancroft 
was  a  remarkably  sincere  though  perhaps  a 
narrow-miuded  man,  nevir  deliberately  cruel; 
but  a  tirm  believer  in  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Episcopacy— a  doctrine  which  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  assert — he  suppressed  tho 
1  '.rit. ins  mercilessly,  and  they,  in  return, 
BrveT  ceased  to  abuse  him.  He  has  been 
f-all»>d  covetous,  but  probably  without  much 
foundation. 

Strype .  VttL  Hi*t  of  the  Puritan*  (1732) ; 
Hook,  Litem  of  the  A rchbirkop*  ;  8  E.  Gardiner, 
flwf.  of  KiwrWI.  1K03  -M4i,  chaps  iv.  sad  X. ; 
b^raphia  Br\Unnua  (1747),  art.  Bancroft. 

[L.  C.  8-] 

Banda  Islands,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, were  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1796, 
but  restored  in  1801.  They  were  retaken 
in  1*11,  and  again  restored  in  1816. 

Bangorian  Controversy.  [Hoadly.] 


Banished  Lords  (1583)  was  the  namo 
given  to  tho  nobles  of  the  Buthven  party 
who  seized  Stirling  Castle,  but  were  compelled 
by  Arran  and  a  large  royal  army  to  flee 
across  tho  border.  They  formed  a  small  'Om 
munity,  which  they  attempted  to  regulate  on 
strict  religious  principles  at  Newcastle.  The 
Scottish  government  outlawed  them,  and 
demanded  their  surrender ;  this  was,  however, 
refused.  In  1585  tho  banished  lords,  with  tlvo 
Hamiltous  and  Maxwells  and  a  strong  force, 
marched  to  Stirling,  captured  the  king,  and 
procured  the  reversal  of  their  outlawry  and 
the  restitution  of  their  estates. 

Bank  Charter  Acts,  Bank  ok  Eng- 
land, Bank  or  Ireland,  Acc.  [Banking.] 

Bank  Holidays  Act,  Tub,  was  brought 

in  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  (afterwards  Ixurd 
Avebury),  and  carried  in  1871.  It  declared 
that  Easter  Monday,  Whit  Monday,  tl>e  first 
Monday  in  August,  and  tho  day  following 
Christmas  Day  should  be  public  holidays. 

Blinking  1 )  seems  to  have  originated  in 
modern  Europe  among  the  Italian  money- 
lenders, especially  those  of  Florence,  of  whom 
the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi,  who  were  ruiued  by  the 
inability  of  Edward  III.  to  pay  his  debts,  meet 
concern  English  history.  Banking  was  first 
practised  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  by  the  goldsmiths  of  Lombard 
Street,  and  it  soon  became  an  important 
trad'  when  the  advantages  of  cheques  over 
ready  Mousy  payments  became  known,  in 
spite  of  its  dangers  as  displayed  by  the  fre 
quent  bankruptcy  of  the  goldsmiths.  Private 
banks  sprung  up,  such  as  those  of  Messrs. 
Child  at  Temple  Bar,  and  of  Messrs.  Hoare 
in  Fleet  Street,  and  the  question  of  a  nationul 
bank  began  to  be  eagerly  discussed. 

(2)  Iiie  Bank  of  England  was  pro- 
jected by  a  Scotchman,  William  Paterson,  who* 
submitted  his  plan  to  the  government  in 
1691.  It  was  well  received,  but  was  allowed 
to  lie  dormant  until  1694,  when  Montague,  the 
'  ablest  financier  in  William  lll.'s  ministry,, 
suddenly  determined  to  establish  the  Bank 
in  order  to  relieve  government  of  its  many 
difficulties  caused  by  war  and  misapplied  tax- 
ation. He  borrowed  £1,200,000  at  eight  per 
cent.,  and  formed  the  subscribers  into  a  com- 
pany, who  treated  the  loan  to  government  as 
jmrt  of  their  capital,  the  interest  being 
secured  upon  the  taxes.  By  their  charter,  which 
was  granted  for  eleven  years,  from  July  27, 
the  government  of  the  bank  was  entrusted  to 
a  governor  and  twenty-four  directors,  who 
were  to  be  elected  annually  by  such  members  of 
the  company  as  possessed  £500  capital  stock. 
Sir  John  Hornblow  was  the  first  governor. 
The  company  was  restrained  from  trading  in 
anything  but  bullion,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
forfeited  pledges,  and  from  lending  money  to 
the  crown  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment.    In  spite  of    the  popularity  of  the 
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Hank  of  England,  the  government  loan  of 
which  wm  raised  in  ten  days,  it  had  at  first 
to  encounter  much  opposition,  und  several 
crisjs  occurred,  especially  during  the  year 
1696.  The  goldsmith*,  who  hated  the  Bunk 
of  England,  attempted  to  destroy  it  by 
buying  up  its  paper,  and  suddenly  demanding 
immediate  payment.  The  directors,  however, 
referred  them  to  the  courts  of  law,  and,  during 
the  tim,"  thus  gained,  munagt-d  to  restore 
their  credit  by  extensive  calls  on  their  sub- 
scribers. They  wen;  strengthened  by  the  fall 
of  their  rival  the  Land  Bunk,  whose  brief 
popularity  had  seriously  affected  their  opera- 
tions during  the  crisis.  This  was  the  idea  of 
two  men  named  John  Bris  oe  and  Hugh 
Chimberlayne,  who  thought  that  a  bank 
eould  be  formed  to  lend  money  on  landed 
security,  their  doctrine  being  th  it  every  one 
who  had  real  property  ought  to  have  besides 
paper  money  to  the  full  value  of  their  pro- 
perty. The  scheme  was  adopted  in  a  modified 
form  by  Hurley ;  he  promised  to  advance 
two  millions  and  a  naif  to  g»vcrnmeut 
«t  7  per  cent.,  the  interest  being  secured 
upon  a  new  tax  ou  suit.  If  a  quarter 
of  the  money  w;is  paid  in  by  the  1st  of 
August  the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorpo- 
rated under  the  title  of  the  National  Land 
Bink.  William,  urged  by  want  of  money, 
grasped  at  the  idea,  and  headed  the  list  with 
£500,  but  the  scheme  proved  an  utter  failure. 
The  subscriptions  never  rose  to  more  than 
£7,500.  Thereupon  the  government  turned 
in  despair  to  the  Bank  of  England  ;  tho  sub- 
scribers, in  full  court,  resolved  to  lend  it 
£200,000,  and  thus  began  the  alliance  between 
the  Bank  and  the  Whig  ministries.  In  170S, 
the  Bank  capital  wil  doubled,  and  in  the 
aarne  year  an  important  Act  was  passed  for- 
bidding the  issue  of  notes  by  associations  of 
mon  than  six  persons,  which  checked  the 
formation  of  joint-stock  banks.  In  1720 
came  the  second  great  crisis  of  the  Batik's 
existence.  The  South  Sea  Company  then  pro- 
posed to  take  over  the  government  debt,  con- 
sisting of  al>out  thirty-two  millions,  to  its 
capital,  receiving  in  return  interest  at  4  per 
cent. ;  but  such  was  the  anxiety  enter- 
tained by  all  public  companies  to  h  ive  the 
government  for  a  creditor  that  the  Bank  of 
England  contended  against  the  Company  for 
the  privilege,  but  was,  fortunately  for  itself, 
outbidden.  In  a  few  months  the  bubble  burst 
and  the  Bank  stood  secure,  though  it  was 
compelled  by  government  to  pav  up  two 
millions  out  of  the  £3,500,000  which  in  a 
weak  moment  it  had  promised  to  lend  its 
tottering  enemy.  With  the  exception  of 
a  run  on  the  Bank  during  the  Jacobite 
rebellion  of  1745,  which  was  only  averted  bv 
payment  in  sixpences,  and  a  violent  attack 
upon  it  by  the  mob  during  the  Lord  (leorge 
(lordon  Biota  of  17N0,  there  is  nothing  of 
especial  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Bank  of 
England  until  170'-:,  when  a  violent  commer- 


cial panic  occurred  chiefly  owing  to  the  reck- 
less use  of  paper  by  country  banks,  some  fifty 
of  which  failed  totally.  The  Suspension  of 
Ca*h  1'ayment  s  in  1 797  whs  caused  chiefly  by 
the  drain  of  bullion  due  to  the  war,  subsidies 
to  foreign  allies,  the  exclusive  put  chase  of 
provisions  abroad  owing  to  bad  harvests, 
nnd  the  hoarding  of  coin  owing  to  fear  of 
invasion.  A  run  on  the  Bank  set  in  from 
all  sides,  and  on  February  25th,  when  little 
over  a  million  remained*  in  its  cellars,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  it  to  issue 
cash  in  payment.  This  was  followed  by  a  Bill 
prohibiting  it  to  pay  more  than  20s.  in  cash, 
or  to  advance  more  than  £600,000  to  govern- 
ment; at  the  same  time  the  Bill  of  1777. 
which  prohibited  notes  for  less  than  £5,  was 
suspended.  This  measure,  by  which  Bank  of 
England  notes  became  inconvertible,  though 
intended  to  be  temporary,  lasted  until  1821, 
during  which  period  the  value  of  paper  varied 
very  considerably.  The  Resumption  of  Cash 
Pry  meat  a  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Peel  in  1819  ; 
the  Act  was  to  have  come  into  effect  in  1821. 
but  its  provisions  were  adopted  by  the  Bank 
two  years  earlier.  In  1825  another  crisis  oc- 
curred. During  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  year 
seventv  houses  fuiled,  and  the  Bank  itself  was 
only  raved,  it  is  said,  by  the  discovery  of  a 
cluster  of  700,000  £1  notes.  The  measures 
of  the  government  were  prompt ;  notes  for 
less  than  £5  were  suppressed,  and  the  law  of 
1708  repealed,  banks  with  any  number  of 
partners  being  jK-rmissible  beyond  sixty-five 
miles  from  London,  while  the  Bank  in  re- 
turn was  allowed  to  establish  branches  to  be 
carried  on  by  its  agents.  The  Bank 
I  Charter  Act  of  1833,  framed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  tho  renewal  of  the  Charter  at  tho 
instance  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  others,  attempted  to  stop  runs  on  the 
Bank  by  enacting  that  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  were  to  be  made  legal  tender, 
whereby  the  country  banks  would  be  enabled 
to  meet  a  panic  with  notes  instead  of  gold. 
A  deduction  of  £120,000  a  year  was  to  be 
made  in  the  sum  allowed  by  government  to 
the  Bank  for  the  management  of  the  National 
Debt,  while  in  return  a  quarter  of  £14,686,800. 
the  sum  due,  was  paid  back.  The  principle 
that  the  paper  issued  and  specie  kept  in 
hand  should  bear  to  each  other  the  ratio  of 
three  to  one  was  established,  and  the  Bank 
was  compelled  to  publish  a  general  statement 
of  its  condition  quarterly.  In  spite  of  this 
remedial  measure,  bullion  was  continually 
lacking  in  London,  and  in  1839  the  Bunk  of 
Engbmd  was  in  imminent  danger  of  stopping 
payment,  so  that  Sir  R.  Peel  brought  forward 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1 844.  Its  object  being 
to  regulate  tho  issue  of  notes,  it  enacted  that 
the  Bank  should  not  be  allowed  to  issue  more 
than  £14,000,000  in  notes,  unless  a  corre- 
s|>onding  amount  of  specie  were  retained. 
Further,  no  new  banks  established  after  the 
measure  became  law  were  to  issue  their  own 
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note*,  and  the  old  banks  wore  not  to  increase 
their  issue.  Sir  K.  reel's  groat  Act  was  the 
last  imivortant  piece  of  legislation  affecting 
the  Bank  of  England. 

(3)  Joint-Stock  Banks  were  rendered 
possible  by  the  Act  of  1825.  They  increased 
largely  in  numbers  after  1836.  By  Sir  H. 
Peel's  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  they 
were  allowed  to  accept  bills  of  any  amount 
or  date,  and  could  sue  or  be  sued.  Banks 
other  than  the  Bunk  of  England  are  regulated 
by  the  Companies  Act  (1862).  This  Act 
provides  that  no  association  of  more  than 
ten  persons  can  carry  on  a  bank  unless 
registered  under  the  Companies  Act,  that  an 
unlimited  company  may  convert  itself  into 
a  limited  one,  that  a  bank  of  issue  shall, 
with  certain  relaxations,  though  registered  as 
a  limited  company,  have  unlimited  liability 
with  respect  to  its  notes,  and  that  accounts 
must  be  audited  and  published  once  a  year. 
There  is  also  the  law  of  1867,  which  provided 
for  minute  registration  with  regard  to  the  sale 
or  purchase  of  shares  in  a  joint-stock  banking 
company. 

(4)  The  Bank  of  Scotland  was  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
in  1695.  "  Its  capital  was  £100,006  sterling, 
of  which  about  £10,000  was  paid  up,  and  it 
had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  banking  in 
SotLmd  for  twenty-one  years.  Its  capital 
was  intact  from  state  loans,  and  it  was  also 
temporarily  exempt  from  public  burdens. 
Nevertheless,  the  great  African  Company 
started  a  banking  branch  in  rivalry,  but  they 
soon  abandoned  it  for  the  more  exciting  pur- 
suit of  trade.  The  bank  began  to  issue 
notes  and  establish  branches  in  1696,  and 
in  1704  it  issned  £1  notes,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  do  so.  After  the  union  of  Eng- 
land with  Scotland  it  undertook  the  re- 
coinage,  and  conducted  it  with  grant  success. 
Its  capital  was  increased  to  £2,000,000  in 
1774.  and  to  £2,500,000,  its  present  amount, 
in  1804,  with  power,  if  necessary,  to  raise  it 
to  £3,000,000.  It  established  an  office  in 
London  in  1867,  the  restrictions  of  English 
joint-stock  banks  not  affecting  Scottish. 
After  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
expired,  many  unchartered  banks  started,  of 
•kirh  the  Hoyal  Bank  of  Scotland  (1727)  and 
the  British  Linen  Company  (1746)  were  the 
old'-flt  and  moat  successful.  The  smaller 
t«nk»,  were,  however,  absorbed  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century  into  seven  or  eight  large 
hnnk*  with  constantly  increasing  branches 
still  in  existence.  In  i844  Sir  It.  Peel's  Bank 
Charter  Act  allowed  the,  Scottish  tanks  then 
issuing  notes  to  continue  to  do  so,  provided 
that  for  umitf  note  issued  above  the  average 

"f  the  previous  year,  a  corresponding 
tunonnt  of  specie  should  be  kept  in  stock. 

(5)  Thi  Bank  or  Ikkland  was  (staMished 
in  1783  by  charter  in  pursuance  of  a  request 
from  the  Irish  Parliament,  with  the  samo 
constitution  and  privileges  as  the  Bank  of 


England,  and  a  capital  of  £600,000,  increased 
to  £1,000,000  in  180$),  and  lent  to  govern- 
ment at  4  per  cent.  It  was  prohibited  fiom 
lending  money  on  mortgage,  and  this  re- 
striction was  not  repealed  until  I860.  The 
restrictions  on  joint-stock  banks  as  to 
paper  issues  caused  such  distress  in  Ireland, 
that  in  1821  government  allowed  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  to  increase  its  capital  to  £3.000,000, 
while  joint-stock  banks  were  to  be  established 
beyond  fifty  miles  from  Dublin. 

Oilbsrt,  Hist,  and  Principle*  of  Bonking,  and 
flift  of  Banking  in  Ireland;  M&cleod.  Theory 
and  Piditice  of  Banking;  Md-lloch,  Dictionary 
Commerce  ;  Sir  H.  Prrnel',  06»«rwU"wi.»  on 
per;  Molesworth,  Hi«'.  of  Eng.  Statute*  : 
5  and  6  W  and  If.,  c  20 ;  3  and  4  Will.  IV.. 
c.  98 ;  7  and  8  Vict.,  c.  32  :  and  25  and  SM>  Vict., 
C.  89.  See  aleo  Kogen>,  Fust  Sine  Yeart  of  lft« 
BavkofEnglani.  [L.  C.  S.  J 

Bankruptcy  Legislation.    In  the 

English  Statute  Book  almost  the  first  recog- 
nition of  bankrupts  as  distinguished  fiom 
fraudulent  debtors  is  the  Act  13  Elix.,  c.  7, 
by  which  the  goods  of  a  trader  who  failed  to 
meet  his  obligations  were  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  By  Acts  passed  in 
the  fourth  and  tenth  years  of  Queen  Anne,  » 
bankrupts  who  had  paid  a  dividend  might, 
with  the  consent  of  their  creditors,  obtain 
their  discharge  from  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Bankruptcy  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  but  by  the  Act  I  and  2 
Will.  IV.,  c.  56,  proposed  and  carri<d  by 
Lord  Brougham,  a  special  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy was  established.  It  provided  that 
six  commissioners  and  fcur  judges  should  be 
appointed  to  try  all  cases  of  bankruptcy. 
The  commissioner*  could  adjudicate  only  in 
cases  where  there  was  no  dispute ;  if  the 
matter  was  disputed  it  was  to  be  referred  to  a 
judge.  By  an  Act  of  1849  fraudulent  bank- 
rupts were  rendered  more  certainly  liable 
to  punishment,  and  composition  by  arrange- 
ment made  jHWsible.  In  1861  the  pTo visions 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  were  extended  to 
others  besides  traders.  The  most  important 
of  the  numerous  Bankruptcy  A<ts  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  that  of  1869,  which 
remodelled  the  Court,  and  made  important 
changes  in  the  law.  The  commissioners  were 
abolished,  and  there  were  to  be  a  Chiof  Judge 
(usually  a  Vice  Chancellor)  and  a  number  of 
registrars.  The  county  courts  were  consti- 
tuted local  bankrupt*  )"  courts  with  an  appcul 
to  the  Chief  Judge.  The  property  was  to  bo 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trust<«s  appointed  by 
the  creditors  instead  of  official  assignees, 
and  there  were  provisions  by  which  the 
bankrupt  could  not  obtain  his  discharge, 
except  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
creditors,  unless  he  had  jwtid  ten  shillit  gs  in 
the  pound.  The  Act  abo  provided  fo» 
'•  liquidation  by  arrangement,"  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  creditors;  and  repealed  or  con- 
■oUdated  all  former  cn  ictmcnU  on  the  subjee 
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of  bankruptcy.  In  1883  a  now  Bankruptcy 
Act  was  curried  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It 
enacted  severe  punishments  against  fraudu- 
lent bankrupts,  and  abolished  the  system 
of  trustees,  substituting  for  them  a  staff  of 
official  receivers  appointed  by  the  Beard  of 
Trade.  In  Scotland  bankruptcy  was  placed 
on  a  legal  footing  by  the  Act  of  1696.  There 
is  no  separate  Bankruptcy  Court,  but  by 
7  Will.  IV.,  c.  56,  tho  Sheriffs  have  juris- 
diction as  well  as  tho  Court  of  Session.  In 
Ireland,  by  an  Act  of  the  year  1872,  the  law 
of  bankruptcy  was  assimilated  to  that  of 
England.  [Deut.] 

Banneret,  or  Knight-Banneret, 

was  a  degree  of  knighthood  superior  to  that 
of  knight  bachelor.  Bannerets  were  privi- 
leged to  carry  the  square  banner  instead  of 
the  pointed  pennon  borne  by  other  knights. 
The  distinction  was  originally  awarded  for 
special  braverj-  on  tho  battle-field,  and  the 
ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  corner  of  the 
peunon  so  as  to  make  it  a  banner  was  per- 
formed by  the  king  in  person  standing 
beneath  his  own  royal  banner.  Bannerets 
ranked  We  fore  all  other  knights  except  those 
*  j.t  the  Garter.  The  dignity  was  altogether 
poruonal,  ami  was  never  hereditary.  It  has 
Woon  sometimes  regarded,  but  erroneously,  as 
a  rank  of  peerage  inferior  to  a  barony.  It 
confeired  no  right  to  sit  in  Parliament.  The 
order  gradually  died  out,  and  in  modern  times 
has  become  extinct ;  but  a  knight-banneret 
was  created  by  George  III.  aa  late  as  1797. 

The  name  is,  of  course,  derived  from  banner  . 
bat  it  was  sometimes  supposed  to  be  a  deriva- 
tive or  diminutive  of  baron,  and  the  Latin  form 
haronatus  occasionally  occurs  in  some  writers 
and  old  State-papers 

Stubbs's  Co»«t.  //  - *f  ,  iij.,  obap.  xx. ;  Selden, 
Title*  of  Honour,  790—792. 

Bannockbnrn,  The  Battle  op  (June  24, 
1314),  one  of  the  greatest  defeats  the  English 
over  suffered,  was  fought  near  Stirling,  on 
the  attempt  of  Edward  II.  to  relievo  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  which  was  being  besieged 
by  Robert  Bruce.  The  Scots  were  far  outnum- 
bered by  the  English  troops,  who,  including  a 
1  irge  body  of  Welsh  and  Irish  auxiliaries,  may 
liavo  numbered  nearly  100,000  men.  Bruce, 
however,  gained  tho  victory  in  great  part 
by  having  previously  dug  holes  in  the  ground 
so  as  to  impede  the  magnificent  cuvalry  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  massing  his  foot  into  solid 
squares  and  circles — a  system  of  receiving 
cavalry  hitherto  unpractised,  except  at  the 
battles  of  Eidkirk  and  Courtrai,  where  it  had 
been  signally  successful.  The  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  English  that  the  camp  followers 
of  the  Scottish  army  formed  part  of  a  reserve 
completed  their  discomfiture  :  tho  rout  was 
thorough,  and  an  immense  booty  fell  into  the 
■victors'  hands.  The  Scotch  generals,  in 
addition  to  Bru~8,  who  slew  in  single  conduit 
Henry  de  Bohiii,  one  of  the  Wr.uest  m'  the 
English  knights  wi  re  Rando'ph,  the  king's 


nephew,  Edward  Bruce,  Walter  Stewart,  and 
James  Douglas;  the  English  were  led  by 
Edward  II.  in  person,  and  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke and  Gloucester.  Edward  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken  prisoner,  and  had  to  ride 
at  full  speed  to  Linlithgow,  hotly  pursued  by 
Douglas;  his  privy  seal  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  Phe  result  of  the  battle  was  a 
futile  meeting  of  Scotch  and  English  commis- 
sioners with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  countries. 

ScotichroMCon,  xii.  ;  Dairy niplc.  Annuls  of 
Scotland;  Bobertson,  Scot  (ana  u>u.br  £ar(y 
Kmy* ;  and  eap.  Barbour's  great  poem,  TKt  Brmc*. 

Bantam,  in  Java,  was  tho  site  of  an 
English  settlement  from  1603  to  1683,  in 
which  year  tho  English  were  expelled  by  the 
Dutch.  The  place  was  again  in  the  possession 
of  the  British  from  1811  to  1814. 

Bantry  Bay  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the  west 
of  the  county  of  Cork.  Here,  on  May  1st, 
1689,  Chateau  Renard  anchored  with  a  French 
fleet  and  put  on  shore  a  quantity  of  stores. 
Admiral  Herbert  followed  him ;  but  an 
engagement,  claimed  as  a  victory  by  both 
parties,  was  all  that  took  place.  In  Dec., 
1796,  a  large  French  fleet  of  seven  sail  of  tho 
line,  three  frigates,  and  seventeen  transports, 
sent  to  aid  an  Irish  rising,  anchored  here  for  a 
week.  They  did  not  immediately  land  their 
men,  owing  to  the  absence  of  General  Hoche, 
their  commander,  who  had  got  separated  from 
the  squadron  ;  and  subsequently  a  storm  arose 
and  drove  them  back  to  France.  In  1801, 
the  fleet  under  Admiral  Mitchell  mutinied 
here.  Twenty-two  of  the  ringleaders  in  the 
mutiny  were  condemned  to  death  at  Ports- 
mouth in  Jan.,  1H02,  but  only  eleven  were 
executed. 

Baptists,  The,  are  a  sect  of  Protestant 
Nonconformists  who  hold  that  the  baptism 
of  infants  is  invalid.  On  the  Continent,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
body  of  men  with  similar  views  were  known 
to  their  opponents  as  tho  AnabaptiaU,  or  re- 
baptisers.  They  spread  over  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violence  of  their  religious 
and  social  doctrines,  were  forcibly  suppressed 
(about  1635)  by  the  governments  of  those 
countries.  Some  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists 
fled  to  England,  and  were  put  to  death  by 
Henry  VIII. ;  but  the  true  sect  never  existed 
here  in  large  numbers,  and  the  name  was 
vaguely  applied  to  all  who  insisted  on  adult 
baptism.  The  Anabaptists  or  Baptists  suffered 
for  their  faith  under  the  Tudors,  by  whom 
their  secret  conventicles  were  forbidden.  The 
last  of  them  who  was  burnt  alivo  was  Weight- 
man,  in  1612.  During  the  next  few  years 
their  views  were,  in  part,  adopted  by  the 
Bmwnists  or  Independents,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  n.  distinction  between  tho  two  sects. 
In  1633  the  Peculiar  or  Calvinistic  Baptists 
I i  ated  from  the  Independents,  and  founded 
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i  church  of  their  own,  and  in  1644  the  London 
Baptist  Churches  published  a  Confession  of 
Faith.  The  story  of  their  persecution  after 
the  Restoration,  and  of  the  gradual  removal 
of  their  religious  disabilities  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  dis- 
senting churches.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  the  differences  between  the  Peculiar 
nnd  General  Baptists,  principally  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Redemption,  became  wider, 
and  in  1770  the  latter  body  became  separated 
into  the  General  Baptists'  New  and  Old 
Connexion.  The  Scotch  Baptists  appear  to 
have  become  a  recognised  body  about  1760. 
As  each  church  is  complete  in  itself  and  the 
form  of  government  is  congregational,  con- 
siderable differences  of  opinion  prevail  among 
the  Baptists  on  minor  points.  As  a  rule,  neigh- 
bouring churches  unite  into  associations,  and 
the  lia  prist  T'nion  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  connects  them  all  together.  The 
Baptists  have  displayed  much  energy  in 
miBHMn-work,  chiefly  in  India  and  the  East. 

Price,  Pro**  »<«i.l  Sonconformity  in  England ; 
Borne  and  Bennett,  Hut.  of  IHt**nUr$  ;  M  ilaon, 
ttutl  of  IH—tnting  thurchet ;  Btoughton,  Hitt.  of 
kAtfioH  in  England. 

Baratariana  was  the  title  of  some  letters 
written  in  the  Dublin  journals  by  Henry 
Flood  and  his  followers  in  1767.  Barataria 
was  Ireland,  and  Townshend  was  Saucho; 
the  members  of  his  council  were  the  officers 
of  tSmcho's  household.  These  letters  created 
much  sensation  on  account  of  their  wit  and 


Barbados ,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
i*  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  about  1518  ;  it  was  first  colonised 
by  an  English  expedition  under  Sir  Oliver 
Leigh,  1605,  and  in  1624  was  granted  by 
James  I.  to  Lord  Ley,  who  sent  out  a  number 
of  colonist*.  Shortly  afterwards  tho  whole  of 
the  Caribbean  Islands  was  made  over  to 
L«d  Carlisle,  and  a  long  dispute  ensued  as  to 
the  ownership  of  Barbados ;  the  quarrel  lasted 
i"t  some  year*,  nnd  frequent  collisions  between 
the  two  parties  took  place  in  the  island.  1  n 
1M7  Lord  Carlisle  granted  a  lease  of  the 
island  for  twenty-one  years  to  Lord  Wil- 
Luzhby,  who  fortified  the  island  for  the 
king,  and  in  1651  defeated  a  large  Parlia- 
mentary force  which  had  been  sent  out 
t*m  England  under  Admiral  Ayscue.  The 
Barbadians,  however,  were  shortly  after- 
ward* compelled  to  capitulate,  though  many 
of  the  loading  men  subsequently  received 
from  Charles  II.  substantial  rewards  for 
their  loyalty.  In  1663  the  sovereignty  of 
Barbados  became  vested  in  the  crown,  and 
the  proprietary  government  was  dissolved ;  in 
1*76  and  1692  slave  insurrections  broke  out, 
but  w»-re  s{t*-edily  suppressed.  In  the  next 
<*aturv,  especially  during  the  administration 
of  Lwd  Howe  (1733—35),  the  condition  of  the 
Barbadians  was  much  improved,  both  socially 
•id  politicals,  though  property  in  the  island 


was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  severe 
hurricane  in  1780.  The  "condition  of  the 
slaves  in  Barbados  was  almost  as  bud  as  in 
Jamaica,  and  in  1826  there  was  an  insurrection, 
which  was,  however,  soon  quelled  ;  the  slaves 
were  emancipated  in  1834,  and  the  apprentice 
system  done  away  with  in  1838.  On  the 
assumption  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  i»land 
by  the  crown  in  1663,  a  tax  of  4 }  per  cent, 
was  imposed  on  all  native  produce  exported. 
This  tax  proved  a  great  burden  upon  the 
planters,  and  was  abolished  in  1838.  The 
governor  of  Barbados  is  governor-in-chief 
of  the  Windward  Islands;  the  administtation 
is  representative,  and  is  vested  in  a  legislative 
and  executive  council  nominated  by  the 
governor,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  twenty  - 
four  members  elected  bv  the  freeholders.  It 
is  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Barbadians 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impracticable 
to  form  a  federation  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  Leewaid  Islands. 
Barbados  was  divided  into  parishes  as  early 
as  1629. 

Lifroo,  HM.  of  Barbodoi;  B.  Edwards,  H<al 
tk$  WeU  tudtt*;  Creasy.  Britannic  En>yitt ; 


Barbour,  Johk  (d.  1395),  was  the  author 
of  the  great  national  Scottish  epic,  The  Brure. 
Of  his  life  little  is  known.  He  was  probably 
born  about  the  year  1316;  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  became  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  Clerk 
of  the  King's  household,  and  one  of  the 
Auditors  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland.  The 
Bruce  extends  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.  to  the  death  of  King  Robert.  It  is  a 
noble  epic,  full  of  spirit  and  vigour,  and  true 
chivalrous  feeling;  and  is,  moreover,  highly 
interesting  historically,  as  being  almost  the 
only  Scottish  authority  for  this  period. 
Barbour  alBO  wrote  a  book  of  Legends  of  the 
Saints,  and  The  Brute,  dealing  with  the  story 
of  Brutus. 

The  earliest  edition  of  The  Kmc*  was  print* <1 
at  Edinburgh  in  1570.  The  poem  has  been  care 
fully  edited  by  Mr.  Innes  for  the  Spaldinjr  Club 
(1856);  aad  by  Mr.  Skeat  for  the  Early-EufcUah 
Text  Society  (1875). 


Barbuda,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
is  the  property  of  the  Codrington  family, 
who  have  held  it  under  lease  from  the  crown 
since  1684. 

Barcelona,  the  chief  town  of  Catslonin, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Spanish 
Succession  War.  In  1704  an  attempt  was 
made  upon  it  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  who 
landed  the  l*rinc*e  of  Darmstadt  with  some 
marines,  relying  npon  co-operation  within 
the  city.  The  design,  however,  was  be- 
trayed by  some  of  the  conspirators,  and 
tho  prince  hastily  re-embarked.  In  1705 
tho  allies,  under  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt  and 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  appeared  lieforo 
the  town.  The  fortifications  wore  ancient, 
but  they  had  been  repaired  and  strengthened. 
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and  the  natural  advantage  of  the  town  and 

tho  strong  castle  of  Montjuich  were  very 
great.  Tho  besieging  force  was  weak,  and 
the  Spanish  auxiliaries  showed  little  disposi- 
tion or  capacity  for  regular  siege  operations. 
After  a  fortnight  the  troops  prepared  to 
embark ;  but  Peterborough  suddenly  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  attacking  Montjuich. 
Ascending  the  hill  at  dawn  with  1,400  men, 
he  surprised  the  garrison  and  captured  the 
fortress.  Tho  castle  of  Barcelona,  now  ex- 
posed to  a  fire  from  the  hill,  soon  surren- 
dered, and  on  Oct.  3rd  the  town  capitulated. 
The  Archduke  Charles  was  besieged  in  Barce- 
lona in  1706,  by  a  fleet  under  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  and  an  army  of  20,000  men  under 
Marshal  Tosse.  Sir  John  Leake,  with  thirty 
ships,  came  to  tho  relief  of  the  town,  but 
hesitated  to  attack  the  French  fleet  till  Peter- 
borough, who  had  put  off  in  an  open  boat, 
arrived  on  board  his  ship  with  instructions  to 
supersede  him.  The  French  army  retired, 
and  the  fleet  followed  its  example.  After 
tho  Peace  of  Utrecht  the  Catalans  refused  to 
surrender  Barcelona  to  Philip  of  Anion  ;  but 
lh  >  place  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  in  Sept.,  1714.  In  the  Peninsular 
War,  Barcelona  was  occupied  by  tho  French, 
Feb.  13,  180S.  In  March,  1809,  an  attempt 
on  it  was  made  by  Lord  Collingwood,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Catalan  levies  and 
Soma  tones;  but  the  French  continued  to  hold 
it  tiU  tho  end  of  the  war. 

Barclay,  William  (*.  ?1546,  d.  1608),  a 
Scotchman  oy  birth,  after  serving  many  years 
in  France,  came  to  England  in  1603,  and  was 
well  received  by  James  I.  He  had  quarrel  lei 
with  the  Jesuits,  and,  though  still  remaining 
a  Roman  Catholic,  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  tem]>oral  power  of  tho  Pope  Ho  had 
also  written  a  work  in  favour  of  extreme 
views  of  royal  authority,  which  recommended 
him  to  James  I.  His  Catholicism,  however, 
prevented  his  preferment,  and  after  spending 
two  years  in  England  he  returned  to  France 
just  before  his  death.  His  controversy 
with  Bcllurmine  respecting  the  Papal  power 
earned  him  considerable  fame,  and  his  views 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  Pope's  authority 
were  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  English 
Catholics.  In  politics  he  was  a  vigorous 
upholder  of  extreme  monarelucal  principles. 

Barclay's  chief  works  are  De  Regno  tt  Kigali 
Potrttite  Advertus  Huchananvm,  etc.,  and  /<<• 
Potentate  P*i*r,  printed  together  at  Hanover, 
1617.    See  Locko,  TrentUe  on  Government. 

Bardolf,  Thomas,  Loan  (A.  1367,  d.  1408), 
was  one  of  the  nobles  who  joined  Henry  of 
I,  monster  in  1599,  but  he  sulmequently  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Perries,  and  joined 
in  the  plot  to  put  the  Earl  of  March  on  the' 
throne.  He  fled  to  Scotland  in  1405,  and  in 
1408  took  up  arms  in  Yorkshire  against  the 
king,  and  was  mortally  wounded  nt  Bramham 
Moor. 


Bards.  [Dunns.] 

Bar ebone s '  Parliament  (J uly  4th 

to  Dec.  Pith,  1653)  was  the  nickname  given 
to  tho  Assembly  summoned  by  Cromwell 
and  the  council  of  officers  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Bump  (q.v.J.  It  derived  its  name 
from  a  certain  Praise-God  Barbon,  or  Bare- 
bones,  a  leatherseller  of  Fleet  Street,  who 
took  a  somewhat  prominent  part  as  a  member 
of  this  Assembly.  It  consisted  of  139 
jKirsons  summoned  as  representatives — 122 
for  England  (including  7  for  London),  6  for 
Wales,  5  for  Scotland,  and  6  for  Ireland— 
who  were  chosen  by  Cromwell  and  his  officers 
from  lists  of  persons  "  faithful,  fearing  God, 
and  hating  covetousness,"  furnished  to  them 
by  the  various  churches.  Amongst  them  were 
Blake,  Montague,  Monk,  Ashley  Cooper,  and 
other  men  of  }K>sition  and  influence.  They  be- 
gan by  electingCromwell  and  four  other  officers 
to  be  members  of  their  body.  They  set  to  work 
to  reform  the  administration  of  the  law,  re- 
laxed imprisonment  for  debt,  passed  a  Civil 
Marriage  Act.  commenced  the  codification  of 
tho  law.  and  l*<gan  tho  process  of  abolishing 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  They  decided  to 
abolish  the  power  of  patrons  to  present  to 
benefices,  ami  the  institution  of  tithes.  These 
resolutions,  especially  the  latter,  would  have 
rendered  the  existence  of  a  State  Church 
impossible,  and  Oomwell  and  the  eountry 
at  large  were  not  prepared  to  go  so  far. 
A  sudden  stroke  solved  the  difficulty.  On 
Dec.  12th  Sydenham,  one  of  the  members, 
having  mustered  his  friends  before  many  of 
the  other  party  had  arrived,  suddenly  pro- 
posed, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Speaker, 
that  the  Parliament  (which  he  described  as 
useless  and  injurious  to  tho  Commonwealth) 
should  resign  its  power  into  the  hands  of 
Cromwell.  This  motion  was  at  once  carried, 
and  those  who  dissented  were  expelled  by  ti 
company  of  soldiers  under  Colonel  Goffe  and 
Major  White.  The  "sober  men"  of  that 
meeting,  as  Cromwell  called  them,  resigned 
their  power  into  his  hands.  He  accused  the 
other  party  of  an  intention  "to  set  up  th«- 
judicial  law  of  Moses,"  and  to  abolish  all 
magistracy  and  ministry  as  anti-christian. 
Some  historians,  objecting  to  the  somewhat 
ludicrous  title  of  Barebones'  Parliament,  have 
called  this  Assembly  '*  Tho  Little  Parlia- 
ment," while  others  prefer  to  style  it  "The 
Assembly  of  Nominees."  It  has  been  de- 
scribed m  an  assembly  of  obscure  fanatics, 
but  Whiteloeke  says  that  "many  of  this 
assembly "  were  "  persons  of  fortune  and 
knowledge." 

Whiteloeke.  Memorials;  Ludlow,  Utmoirt; 
Rnnke.  Hi  t.  of  Eng.  i  Guise*.  CromieM ;  Carljrle. 
CtBHWW  ',  Mauaou,  Life  of  Hilton,  toI.  v. 

Barillon,  French  ambassador  in  England 
(1677—  16H8),  was  employed  by  Louis  XI V.  to 
keep  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  in  dependence 
upon  France,  or.  at  any  rate,  inactive  in 
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European  politic*.  With  this  object  he 
fomented  the  quarrel  between  the  court  and 
the  country  party,  writing  to  his  master  in 
1687.  "  It  may  be  held  as  an  indubitable 
maxim  that  agreement  between  tho  King  of 
England  and  hia  Parliament  is  not  for  tho 
interest  of  your  Majesty."  When  early  in 
1688  the  national  opposition  seemed  likely  to 
endanger  James's  position,  it  was  Barillon 
who  advised  the  bringing  over  of  Irish 
troops.  Yet  he  allowed  himself  to  be  duped 
by  Sunderland's  assurances;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that,  after  he  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  England  by  William,  he  was  not  ap- 
pointed to  attend  James  in  Ireland. 

Ranke,  Hi*',  of  Eng.,  vol.  It.  Extract*  from 
Barill  hi  V  reports  are  translated  in  Dairy  mule, 
Mnnoxr*  «/  u'rwxt  Bri'ain,  *nd  are  giren  in  Fox, 
ttxtt.  of  Jam**  if.,  sppendi*. 

Bark-ham,  John  (A.  1572,  d.  1G42),  his- 
torian, herald,  and  antiquary,  assisted  Speed 
in  hi*,  work,  The  Hutoiy  of  Great  Britain,  and 
wrote  the  greater  portion  of  Guillim's  Display 
of  HtraUry. 

Barking  Abbey  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  richest  nunneries  in  England.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Erksnwald, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  after  being  sacked  by 
the  lhinea  in  870  was  restored  by  Edgar. 
The  revenues  of  the  tonvent  were  very  large, 
and  the  abbess,  holding  more  than  thirteen 
knights'  feee  and  a  half,  held  her  lands  from 
the  crown  as  a  barony.  The  nuns  were  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  and  after  1200  exer- 
cised the  right  of  electing  their  own  abbess. 
The  convent  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII. 
in  1 439. 

^Ljwom.^  Fnriron*  of  London,  It.;  Morant, 

Barkstead,  John  (J.  1662),  a  gold, 
smith  in  tho  Strand,  served  in  tho  City 
train  bonds,  and  subsequently  obtained  a 
colonelcy  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  He 
t->k  i*rt  in  the  king's  trial,  and  was  one  of 
tapes  who  signed  the  death-warrant.  Sub- 
sequently he  l>ecame  IJcutenant  of  the 
Tower  and  Steward  of  the  Household  to  the 
Protector.  At  the  Restoration  he  fled  to  the 
I'  .r.tinent,  but  was  betrayed,  brought  back, 
•■d  executed  at  Tyburn. 

Barlow,  Sir  Geokgi  (6.  1762,  d.  1846), 
a  civil  servant  of  the  Bengal  establishment, 
by  meritorious  service  of  twenty-eight  years 
obtained  a  teat  in  the  Council,  under  Lord 
Waileeley.  His  industry  and  official  experi- 
ence were  great,  bat  he  was  unequal  to  the  re- 
bilities  of  empire.  On  the  death  of 
Cornwall!  a,  the  government  of  India 
w*a  temporarily  (1805—1807)  in  Sir  George 
Barlow's  hands.'  The  result  of  his  determined 
non-intervention  policy  was  tho  restoration 
to  S  indiah  and  Holkar  of  many  of  the  ad- 
*anta<res  which  England  hud  gained  by  tho 
MahratLa  Wan*.  He  was  a  great  opponent 
•i  Buswonary  enterprise  in  India,  and  caused 


the  Company  to  assume  tho  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  temple  of  J usrgcrnaut.  including 
the  three  hundred  dancing  girls.  In  spite  of 
the  favour  of  the  Directors.  Sir  Oeorge  was 
not  appointed  Governor-General,  but  was 
nominated  Governor  of  Madras  in  1807. 
His  want  of  tact  made  him  very  unpopular 
in  this  position,  and  he  was  involved  in  bitter 
disputes  with  his  subordinates.  His  obstinacy 
and  violence  did  much  to  produce  the  Madras 
mutiny,  but  he  displayed  much  firmness  while 
it  lasted.  The  result  of  the  mutiny  was  his 
recall  in  1811. 

Malcolm,  Polit  Hut.  of  India;  Mill,  HUt.  of 
India. 

Barnard  Castle,  in  Durham,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Royalists  under  Sir  George  Bowes 
during  the  Northern  rebellion  of  1569.  It 
was  subsequently  taken  bv  the  rebels  under 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  in  the  course  of 
the  same  episode. 

Barnard,  Sib  John  (A.  1685,  d.  1764%  wae 
an  eminent  London  merchant  who  became 
Lord  Mayor  in  1757.  He  sat  for  Ixmdon 
from  1722  to  1758.  He  was  a  vigorous  oppo- 
nent of  Sir  Robert  Walpole'e,  and  in  1733 
attacked  that  minister's  sinking  fund  and 
the  excise  scheme,  which  he  declared  "  could 
not,  even  by  malice  itself,  be  represented  as 
worse  than  it  really  was."  In  1737  ho 
introduced  a  Bill  ( which  was  rejected) 
to  lower  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  by 
borrowing  money  at  three  per  cent,  to  redeem 
the  annuities  for  which  a  higher  rate  was 
being  paid.  In  1742  he  declined  to  attend 
the  secret  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  Walpole's  administration.  He  attempted, 
but  without  success,  to  moderate  the  outcry 
raised  against  Admiral  Byng.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  character,  and  was  much  respected 
by  all  parties. 

Coae,  Walpole ;  Stanhope,  Hut.  of  Eng. 

Barnet ,  Th e  Battle  or  ( 1 4 7 1 ),  was  fought 
between  Edward  IV.  snd  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick and  the  Lancastrians.  On  March  14th 
Edward  landed  at  Ravenspnr  and  marched 
towards  London,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
check  him.  Having  been  welcomed  by  the 
citizens  of  London,  Edward,  learning  that 
Warwick  was  j>osted  at  Barnet,  marched  out 
to  meet  him,  and  drew  up  his  army  on  Hadley 
Green.  The  fight  commenced  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  April  14,  which  that  year 
was  Easter  Day.  The  Lancastrian  right  wing 
under  Lord  ( Ixford  was  at  first  victorious,  and 
drove  in  Edward's  left :  but  a  heavy  fog 
occasioned  them  to  mistake  a  part  of  their 
own  army  for  tho  Yorkist  force ;  confusion 
ensued,  of  which  Edward  to«>k  advantage  to 
retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  After  very 
severe  fightinc,  in  which  no  quarter  was 
given  on  either  side,  the  Yorkists  were 
completely  victorious,  and  Warwick  and  his 
brother  Montagu  were  ►lain.    It  is  impossible 
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to  give  any  authentic  statement  of  tho  num. 
i  or  the  losses  on  either  Hide. 


W ark  worth,  CkronicU,  vol.  ri..  1883  (Cannleu 
Soc) ;  Qtnlleman  *  Mag.  (Oct.,  184*) ;  Uxdorit  of 
the  Artival  of  Edvard  IV.  (Camden  Soc.), 
Archaologia,  vol.  xxix. ;  and  esp.  Transaction* 
of  Land,  and  Middle***  Arch&olog.  Soc.,  voL  ri., 
1883. 

Baroda  Commission,  The  (1875). 
The  Guieowar,  Mulhar  Rao,  was  in  this 
year  uccused  of  attempting  to  )x>ison  the 
Resident,  Colonel  Phayre.  He  was  tried  by 
a  mixed  commission  of  three  English  and 
throe  natives.  The  commission  failed  to 
enme  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  aa  the 
English  members  considered  the  case  proved, 
while  the  natives  thought  the  charge  had  not 
been  substantiated.  Lord  Northbrook,  tho 
Governor- (General,  however,  held  the  former 
opinion.  The  Guieowar  was  therefore 
d.  pos«Hl  by  proclamation  of  the  Viceroy,  and 
his  widow  allowed  to  adopt  an  heir. 

Baron.  The  history  of  the  word  baron  is 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  questions  hotly 
disputed  may  be  virtually  settled  by  strict 
discrimination  of  the  meaning  of  a  name. 
Tho  word,  which  originally  meant  "  man  " 
or  •'freeman,''  has  now  come  to  mean  the 
simplest  grade  of  the  peerage.  Between 
these  extreme  points,  it  passes  through  im- 
portant alterations  of  meaning.  The  word 
first  occuib  in  England  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  When  William  the  Conqueror's 
"  barons  "  are  spoken  of,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
this  means  all  who  held  lands  directly  of  him 
— that  is.  of  course,  if  they  held  by  mili- 
tary service.  In  this  large  body  of  chief 
tenants— some  1,400  in  number,' including 
ecclesiastics — there  was  naturally  from  the 
first  a  tendency  to  a  practical  division 
between  tho  great  lord,  who  had  knights 
holding  under  him,  and  the  simple  knight, 
who  held  but  his  own  small  estate.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  with  Madox  that  this  was 
also  a  clear  legal  distinction,  "an  original 
difference  between  tenure  by  barony  and 
tenure  by  knight  service ; "  and  it  would  be 
impossible  as  yet  to  find  any  principle  on 
which  to  base  such  a  legal  distinction.  But 
already,  under  Henry  I.,  the  practical  dis- 
tinction had  become  accentuated,  and  it  soon 
came  to  be  the  custom  that  the  greater  "  baron 
of  the  king  "  should  treat  for  payment  of  his 
relief  and  aids  directly  with  the  king,  instead 
of  paying  through  the  sheriff  ;  that  on  the 
rates  becoming  fixed  his  relief  should  be 
100  marks,  while  ordinary  chief  tenants  paid 
100s.;  similarly,  that  he  should  lead  his  own 
tenants  to  the  host,  while  the  other  served 
under  the  sheriff's  banner;  that  he  should 
\n>  amerced  by  his  equals  in  the  King's 
Court,  not  by  the  sheriff ;  and,  most  decisive 
of  all,  that  he  was  summoned  proprio  nomine 
by  a  special  writ  not,  like  the  u  lesser  barons," 
by  a  general  writ  to  the  sheriff  for  each 
From  the  biography  of  Becket  and 


the  JJialiyus  de  Seaeeario,  we  see  that 
this  last  distinction  was  recognised  and 
customary  early  in  Henry  II. 's  reign;  while 
in  Magna  Chaita  it  is  claimed  and  conceded 
in  tho  Article  14,  which  deals  with  the  mode 
of  convoking  tho  Great  Council;  and  it  is 
acted  ou  thereafter,  oven  though  this  article 
was  dropped  in  the  later  re-issues  of  the 
Charter.  The  greater  barons  had,  in  one 
sense,  a  qualification  by  tenure ;  they  would 
all  be  holders  of  a  barony,  not  (that  if) 
a  definite  number  of  knights'  fees,  as  wa» 
sometimes  stated— for  some  baronies  consisted 
of  no  more  than  one  or  two  such  -  but  holders 
of  some  group  of  knights'  fees  which  had  at 
the  Conquest  been  endowed  with  such  a 
special  character,  or  had  since  come  to  be 
so  regarded  :  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  und 
as  early  as  Henry  I.'s  Charter.  These  lead- 
ing landowners,  with  tho  earls,  could  not 
well  be  left  unsummoned.  But  outside  this 
inner  necessary  body,  the  king  had  a  wide 
circle  of  holders  of  baronies  out  of  whom  to 
select  those  whom  he  should  by  his  writ  call 
to  special  attendance  in  host  or  in  council. 
And  hero  a  further  exclusion  went  on.  For 
throughout  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.,  special  summonses  to  the  host 
were  sent  to  more  than  100  barons  ;  whilo  to 
Edward  I.'s  Parliaments  the  number  so  called 
was  hardly  half  as  great.  And  even  so, 
many  of  those  who  were  called  were  not 
holders  of  baronies,  but  of  much  smaller 
estates;  many,  too,  wore  called  only  occa- 
sionally. Here,  then,  is  to  be  seen  Edward's 
steady  design  of  "  eliminating  the  doctrine  of 
tenure  from  the  region  of  government."  The 
reluctance  of  all  but  the  greatest  lords  to 
attend  co-operated  in  this  direction ;  and 
44  Edward  I.  is  the  creator  of  the  House  of 
Lords  almost  as  truly  as  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  in  the  sense  that  to  him  was  due 
the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  the  selection  (to 
a  great  extent)  of  its  members,  and  the  final 
establishment  of  the  principle  that  it  is  con- 
stituted by  writ  of  summons,  not  by  tenure. 
Nor  would  it  be  against  the  desires  of  the  great 
barons  themselves  to  see  tho  substitution  of 
summons  for  tenure  as  the  qualification. 
For  mere  tenure-in-chief,  if  accepted,  might 
hnve  flooded  the  House  with  the  lesser  ch  ef 
tenants,  and  have  brought  into  it  any  mere 
purchaser  of  a  baronial  estate.  Dunns?  iho 
same  period  tho  " lesser  barons"  had  gradually 
ceasedto  attend  as  barons,  and  merged  into 
the  mass  of  the  county  freeholders,  whom 
they  inspired  with  their  high  spirit  and 
traditions  of  constitutional  resistance,  and  to 
whom  they  acted  as  leaders  in  shire  moot  and 
in  national  Parliament.  Under  the  j>oliey  of 
Edward  I.  and  the  operation  of  his  statute 
Quia  Emptorr*,  and  with  the  introduction  of 
the  new  idea— representation  for  all  below 
Itaronial  rank,  whether  chief  tenants  or  not  — 
lost  its  constitutional  value, 
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and  the  serration  of  chief  tenants  into  barons 
and  knights,  or  nobles  and  gentry,  was  ac- 
complished. To  complete  this,  it  was  only 
required  that  the  right  to  receive  the  special 
summons  should  be  regarded  as  hereditary; 
and  this  too,  as  a  legal  principle,  dates  from 
Edward  I.'s  reign.  A  further  limitation  in 
the  sense  of  the  word  baron  was  effected  when 
the  crown  created  barons  by  letters  patent, 
first  in  1387  :  but  the  instances  are  very  rare 
till  the  close  of  Henry  VII.'s  reign.  In  these 
patents  the  right  is  limited,  as  a  rule,  to  heirs 
male,  while  the  older  baronies,  by  writ  of  sum- 
raonn,  could  descend  through  females  (so  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  became  Lord  Cobham  in  right 
of  his  wife).  The  mere  personal  summons, 
not  inheritable,  continued  under  Lancastrian 
kings,  but  definitely  ceased  under  the  Tudors. 
The  attempt  to  create  a  life  peerage  was 
disallowed  as  obsolete  in  the  Wcnsloydale 
case,  1836.  Since  the  Earl  of  Bristol's 
case  in  18*26  the  receipt  of  such  a  writ  is 
an  inherited  right  which  cannot  be  denied. 
Thus,  out  of  the  great  mass  of  "barons"  of 
the  Conquest,  the  leading  families  were 
gradually  selected  (as  it  were)  by  the  crown. 
These  families  have  long  since  disappeared; 
the  crown  has  supplied  their  place  with  a 
body  four  times  as  numerous ;  but  this  body 
has  now  a  right  with  which  the  crown  can 
do  longer  interfere.  When  the  kings  of  the 
fourteenth  century  introduced  new  grades 
(duke,  marquis,  viscount)  beside  the  old 
baronial  body  of  earls  and  barons  proper,  the 
word  baron  sank  to  its  narrowest  meaning — 
that  which  it  now  bears,  a  peer  who  sits  by 
no  higher  title.  The  bishops,  till  the  Refor- 
mation, sat  both  in  their  Old  English  character 
and  in  their  new  character  as  barons.  But 
Henry  VIII. 's  new  sees  had  no  baronies 
attached.  The  number  of  abbots  who  sat 
had  fallen  from  100  or  more  in  the  thirteenth 
century  to  a  filed  number  of  27  under 
Edward  III. ;  those  who  could  claim  that 
they  did  not  owe  the  service  of  a  whole  barony 
wen-  glad  to  be  excused.  At  the  Reformation, 
when  the  abbots  were  excluded,  the  balance 
of  numbers,  for  the  first  time,  was  left  with 
the  lay  lords. 

The  political  history  of  the  baronage  may 
tw  briefly  summed  up  in  three  periods: — (I) 
The  feudal  baronage,  whose  policy  was  the 
weakening  of  the  central  power,  and  whoso 
alliances  and  habits  were  those  of  Normans, 
•u  nearly  eliminated  by  forfeiture  before 
Magna  Chart*.  The  last  great  baron  of  this 
typr  may  be  found  in  Ran ul f ,  Earl  of  Chester, 
who  died  in  1232.  The  dispersed  character 
of  their  estates,  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the 
Old  English  spirit,  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Norman  king,  made  this  feudal  claw*  less 
formidable  than  it  proved  on  the  Continent. 
(2)  On  its  ruins  had  been  rising  the  new 
familifwof  the  ministers  rewarded  by  Henry  I. 
and  H«-nrv  II..  out  of  which  was  formed  the 
national  baronage  which  »ook  the  lead  in 


winning  the  Charter,  which  defeated  Henry 
III. 's  plan  of  personal  government,  and  which 
finally  secured  from  Edward  I.  the  results  of 
a  struggle  of  a  century.  Their  typical 
representative  is  Richard,  Earl  Marshal  in 
Henry  Ill  's  reign.  (3)  As  the  great  fiefs 
began  to  fall  in  to  the  crown,  and  as  tho 
constitutional  leadership  passed  on  to  the 
knights,  the  baronage  turns  from  national 
aims  to  dynastic  partisanship,  family  ag- 
grandisement, and  the  ostentation  of  chivalry. 
Tho  people  are  still  only  too  ready  to  believo 
in  and  to  accept  them  as  champions.  But 
they  become  more  and  more  a  narrow  class, 
bound  up  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  royal 
houses  ;  and  they  are  left  alone  at  last  to 
fight  out  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  by  the  aid 
of  their  own  retainers,  and  to  be  almost 
exterminated  in  the  struggle.  Yet  when 
they  were  gone,  and  the  Church  was  power- 
less" in  its  anti-national  Romanism,  the  nation 
was  helpless  at  the  feet  of  the  new  despotism. 
For  England  still  required  its  nobles,  and  in 
their  worst  phases  they  had  played  a  necessary 
part  on  the  political  stage.  Even  the  selfish 
factiousness  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
century  nobiiity  had  been  obliged  to  adopt 
national  grievances  for  its  taction  cries ;  the 
traditions  of  noble  leadership  had  been  found 
still  to  have  invaluable  strength  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War;  and 
for  the  rest,  the  nobles,  busy  with  place- 
hunting  and  court  intrigues,  left  space  fur 
the  silent  growth  of  literature,  of  commerce, 
and  of  municipal  life. 

The  great  barons  may  be  roughly  reckoned 
at  400  in  Domesday,  nearly  half  of  whom 
held  estates  in  two  or  more  counties.  The 
number  of  lesser  Ikirons  was  rather  smaller. 
By  the  thirteenth  century  both  classes  have 
decreased  in  numbers,  but  the  former  have 
increased  the  average  size  of  their  estates. 
By  the  end  of  the  next  century  the  baronial 
body  has  sunk  to  something  less  than  100 
families,  still  holding,  however,  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  land  of  E  a  gland.  Soon  after, 
the  two  representative  estates  of  clergy  and 
the  Commons  had  risen  up  to  share  with 
them  the  functions  of  legislation.  The 
baronial  body  retained  separate  and  inde- 
pendent privileges.  They  constituted  a 
great  part  of  the  standing  council,  which 
took  upon  itself  the  administration  when 
tho  king  was  a  minor.  They  held  with 
the  king  the  supreme  judicial  power,  both 
original  and  appellato.  They  could  ba 
judged  onlv  by  their  brother  peers.  Till 
nearly  the  Yorkist  period  thev  were  called 
to  give  counsel  and  consent  for  legislation, 
while  the  Commons  only  had  the  right  of 
petition.  For  general  administration  they 
were  called  to  M  treat  and  give  counsel ;  "  tho 
Commons  only  "to  execute  and  consent." 

S«l<leD,  TiUff  of  ffmstir;  Ma  lot.  Bosnia 
Anqlici  ;  DuifiUle.  Haromage  of  f  niland;  Sir 
H.  Nicolas.  tii*1orie  Purajt;  Lard,  B*,*>rU  or 
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the  Dvjnity  of  Fur.  1825—26  and  eep.  ii , 

pt.  1 ;  H  >llum,  Middle  Ages ;  Stubbs,  Court.  HUt., 
]>ouim,-  Oneut,  VervaUtungtrecbA,  i.  100-136. 

[A.  L.  S.] 

Baronets  were  first  created  by  James  I. 
in  1611,  when,  being  in  want  of  money  for 
the  support  of  the  army  in  Ulster,  he  offered 
the  title  of  baronet  to  all  "who  would  pay 
into  the  Exchequer  j81,080,  in  thr<e  annual 
payments,  being  the  sum  required  fur  the 
pay  of  a  hundred  foot  soldiers  for  three 
vears."  In  Ireland  baronets  were  instituted 
in  1620,  and  in  Scotland  by  Charles  I.  in 
1625,  and  called  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia, 
because  it  was  originally  intended  to  establish 
them  for  the  encouragement  of  the  settling  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  principle  of  this  dignity 
was  to  give  rank,  precedence,  and  title  without 
privilege.  A  baronet  was  to  remain  a  com- 
moner, but  his  title  {unlike  that  of  a  knight) 
was  to  be  hereditary.  Since  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  it  has  been  usual  to  remit  the  payment 
due  to  the  crown  on  creation  of  a  baronetcy. 
It  was  intended  that  the  number  of 
baronets  should  be  limited  to  2(0,  but  the 
number  was  exceeded  even  before  the  death 
of  James  I. 

Barons'  War,  The.  The  first  distinct 
appeal  to  arms  of  this  war  was  made  in  1263 
by  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Five  years  before,  the  incurable  misrule  of 
Henry  III.  had  provoked  the  more  public, 
spirited  of  his  barons  to  place  him  under  the 
control  of  a  commission  of  reform,  and  then 
of  a  council ;  from  this  control  he  had  now 
been  for  three  years  struggling  to  free  him- 
self, but  with  little  success.  The  situation 
grew  daily  more  distracted ;  England  had  two 
rival  governments,  the  king  and  the  Baronial 
Council,  each  claiming  obedience,  and  for. 
bidding  what  the  other  commanded.  From 
time  to  time  efforts  had  been  made  to  arrange 
the  points  in  dispute,  but  in  vain.  Of  these 
pointa  the  principal  were :  the  observance  by 
the  king  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  the 
right  of  holding  the  royal  castles,  the  power 
of  appointing  and  removing  the  state  officials 
and  counsellors,  and  tho  exclusion  of  all 
foreigners  from  places  of  trust  and  profit.  Not 
one  of  these  demands  of  the  barons  could 
Henry  be  brought  to  loyally  concede.  Accord- 
ingly, in  June,  1263,  the  smothered  disgust  of 
the  barons  burst  into  open  war.  But  the  cam- 
paign had  barely  begun  when  Henry's  astute 
brother  Richard,  King  of  tho  Romans,  inter- 
posed and  patched  up  a  kind  of  reconciliation. 
Some  months  of  troubled  peace  followed,  which 
both  parties  spent  in  diligent  search  after  the 
means  of  getting  a  lasting  peace.  In  Decem- 
ber they  agreed  to  Bubmit  their  quarrel  to 
Louis  IX.  of  France  (St.  Louis);  and  tho 
chief  men  of  both  sides  swore  solemnly  to 
abide  by  his  decision,  whatever  it  might  l>e. 
At  Amiens,  in  Jan.,  1264,  St.  Louis  heard  the 
case  tl.at  tho  kins?  in  person  and  the  barens  laid 
before  him,  and  gave  judgment.    This  was  in 


favour  of  the  king  on  every  one  of  the  pointa 
specified  above,  though  the  "liberties,  statutes, 
and  laudable  customs  of  the  realm  of  England 
that  were  before  the  time  of  the  Provisions  " 
were  left  intact.  [Amiexs,  Mirk  of.]  Not- 
withstanding their  oaths,  the  earl  and  his 
party  easily  found  an  excuse  that  satisfied 
their  consciences  for  refusing  to  be  bound 
by  this  decision.  War  was  now  entered  upon 
in  earnest ;  and  in  March  the  hostile  armies 
were  lying  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other  —  tho  king's  at  Oxford,  the  earl's 
at  Brackley.  Hero  a  last  attempt  at  a 
pacification  proved  fruitless.  Then  the  com- 
batants parted,  the  king  marching  to  take 
Northampton  and  Nottingham,  the  barons  to 
add  the  array  of  the  Londoners  to  their  own, 
and  to  lay  siege  to  Rochester.  This  operation 
brought  on  the  battle  that  decided  the  cam- 
paign. For  the  king,  alarmed  for  Rochester, 
hurried  to  its  relief,  and  finding  the  siege 
raised  on  his  arrival,  went  on  to  the  reduction 
of  tho  Cinque  Ports.  De  Montfort  cautiously 
followed,  and  on  reaching  Fletching  learned 
that  the  roval  army  was  but  ten  miles  off,  in 
and  around  the  town  and  Clnniac  Priory  of 
Lewes.  Thither,  on  May  14,  ho  led  his 
followers,  full  of  religious  enthusiasm  and 
patriotic  ardour,  along  the  slopes  of  the  buah- 
less  downs,  and,  almost  with  sunrise,  burst  in 
upon  the  half-prepared  Royalists.  The  fiery 
onset  of  Prince  Edward  routed  and  made  havoc 
of  the  earl's  left  wing,  where  tho  Londoners 
fought,  but  only  rendered  the  baronial  victory 
more  sure.  Carried  off  the  field  by  his  fury, 
Edward  left  his  father  and  uncle  to  be  crushed 
by  the  right  and  centre  of  the  attacking 
force.  Next  day  the  two  kings,  Edward 
himself,  and  his  cousin  Henry,  were  prisoners 
in  the  earl's  hands.  Do  Montfort  was 
now  master  of  king  and  kingdom.  Ho 
strove  hard  to  effect  a  settlement  ;  called  a 
Parliament  of  the  imperfect  type  then  in  use ; 
drew  up  a  new  scheme  of  government ;  and 
was  diligent  in  framing  measures  of  reform. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  took  tho  step  that 
has  mado  him  immortal :  he  summoned  in 
Henry's  name  a  national  assembly  that  was  tho 
first  to  contain  all  the  elements  of  a  full  Parlii- 
ment,  duly  chosen  citizens  and  burgefses,  as 
well  as  knights  of  the  shire,  barons,  abbots, 
and  bishops.  This  body  began  its  sittings  at 
I/Ondon  in  January,  1265;  and  did  its  best  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  its  creator.  But 
this  position  was  already  undermined.  The 
baronial  party  had  split"  into  sections,  one  of 
which,  under  Gilbert.  Eail  of  Gloucester, 
openly  thwarted  Earl  Simon's  designs,  and  at 
List  broke  away  from  tho  old  leader  altogether. 
The  end  came  swiftly  on.  While  De  Montfort 
was  suppressing  disturl>ances  in  South  Wales, 
Edward  escaped  from  his  guards,  gathered 
round  him  his  father's  friends  and  De  Mont- 
fort's  foes,  and  by  rapid  marches  secured  the 
line  of  the  Severn.  Early  in  AuguBt,  however, 
the  slow  moving  earl  had  forced  a  passtgo 
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aero  -  this  barrier,  and,  with  tho  king  still  in 
hi*  possession,  had  reached  Evesham,  hoping 
to  meet  his  son  Simon,  who  was  leading  tho 
levies  of  the  south  and  east  to  join  him.  With 
this  object,  on  Aug.  4,  1265,  he  was  starting 
from  Evesham  when  he  was  caught  by  his 
active  opponent,  who  had  shortly  before 
suddenly  fallen  upon  and  destroyed  the 
younger  Simon's  force  at  Kenilworth.  By 
and  well-executed  dispositions  he  now 
the  old  warrior  on  every  side ;  and 
a  stubborn  contest,  the  great  earl  and 
his  bravest  followers  perished,  fighting  des- 
perately. Yet  the  war  lingered  for  two  years 
longer.  I'll-  harshness  of  the  victors,  who 
pronounced  tho  lands  of  the  rebels  forfeit, 
drove  the  vanquished  to  despair.  Tho  siege 
of  Kenilworth  was  prolonged  till  late  in  1266; 
and  at  Axholm,  in  Lincolnshire,  another 
obstinate  band  of  outlaws  held  out  stiffly 
aeainst  the  assaults  of  Edward.  At  length 
Axholm  was  taken;  and  by  this  time  expe- 
rience had  taught  its  captor  moderation.  In 
the  Dictum  of  Ktniltcorth  he  offered  milder 
terms  to  tho  defenders  of  the  castle ;  and  it 
surrendered  at  last  (Dec,  1266).  In  tho 
meantime  others  of  ''the  Disinherited"  had 
seized  Elv.  and  one  more  siege  became  neces- 
sary. This  lasted  till  the  summer  of  1267, 
when  Edward  forced  his  way  into  the  place, 
and  thus  ended  the  Barons'  War.  [Most- 
fokt,  Simon  de.] 

W.  H.  Blaauw,  Tht  Baron*'  War;  Pauli,  Lift 
of  H-moH  dt  Montfort ;  PrHbero,  Lift  of  Simon 
At  Monifort;  Stubba,  Co**.  Hist  ,  ch  xir. 

[J.  R.] 

Bar os a.  The  Battle  ok  (March  5, 
1811),  was  fought  between  tho  English  and 
Sfoniards,  and  the  French,  during  the  Penin- 
sular Wax.  General  Graham,  who  had  been 
blockaded  through  the  winter  in  Cadiz,  learn- 
ing that  Soult  had  marched  to  Badajos, 
resolved  to  rid  himself  of  Victor's  besieging 
force.  To  effect  this  purpose  he  embarked 
12.000  men,  who  landed  atTurifa,  in  the  rear 
of  the  French.  But  with  an  ill-timed  modesty 
Graham  gave  up  the  chief  command  to  La 
Pen*,  the  Spanish  general,  who  systematically 
neglected  his  ad\-ice.  The  low  ridge  of  Barosa 
w»s  the  key  both  to  offensive  and  defensive 
movements,  and  Graham  was  very  anxious  to 
hold  it .  but  La  Pcna  ordered  him  to  march 
through  a  thick  wood  to  Bcrmeja,  and  left  the 
heights  of  Barosa  crowded  with  baggage  and 
defended  only  by  a  wholly  inadequate  force. 
Victor  no  soouer  saw  Graham's  corps  enter  the 
wood  than  he  attacked  and  took  Barosa,  cut- 
ting off  a  Spanish  division  which  was  on  its 
inarch.  (Graham,  on  hearing  of  Victor's  tactics, 
at  on«^>  faced  about,  and.  marching  back  to  the 
plain,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  resolved 
to  attack,  although  the  key  of  the  field  of 
battle  was  already  in  the  enemy's  possession, 
ll.j  accordingly  despatched  one  body  of  troops 
to  stuck  Laval,  who  was  on  the  flank,  while 
Dilke  attacked  the  heights.  "  Tho 


English  bore  strongly  onward,  and  their  in- 
cessant slaughtering  fire  forced  the  French 
from  the  hill  with  the  loss  of  three  guns  and 
many  brave  soldiers.''  Victor  was  soon  in  full 
retreat,  and  the  British,  having  been  twenty- 
four  hours  under  arms  without  food,  were 
too  exhausted  to  pursue.  In  the  meantime 
La  Pefia  looked  idly  on,  so  that  the  remains 
of  the  French  urmy,  retreating  in  the  greatest 
disorder,  were  allowed  to  escape. 

Napier,  Penintular  War;  A.  M.  Delnroye, 
Life  of  Lord  LyiwdocA;  Alison,  Hut.  of  Euro/*, 


.  ^vc^v,  an  important  military 
station  iu  Lower  Bengal,  fifteen  miles  from 
Calcutta,  was  the  placo  where,  during  tho 
First  Burmese  War  (q.v.)  tho  47th  Native 
Regiment,  who  were  ordered  for  service,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  (Get.,  1824),  setting  forth 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  cattle,  and 
begging  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding means  of  conveyance.  The  sepoys 
were  informed  that  they  would  receive  no 
assistance.  On  Nov.  1st  the  47th  broke  out 
into  open  mutiny,  and  refused  to  fall  in  at 
the  word.  After  vainly  endeavouring  to 
reason  with  them,  the  Commander-in-chief 
ordered  up  several  Euroj>ean  regiments  and  a 
detachment  of  horse  artillery.  The  sepoys 
were  ordered  to  march  at  once,  or  ground 
arms :  on  their  refusal  a  volley  was  discharged 
on  them  by  the  artillery,  and  tho  European 
regiments  fell  on  them."  The  slaughter  was 
very  great.  The  ringleaders  were  subse- 
quently tried  by  court-martial  and  executed ; 
and  others  were  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in 
irons.  It  was  at  Barrackpore  that  the  first 
mutinous  demonstrations  took  place  during  the 
Sepoy  rebellion  of  1857.  In  February  of  that 
year  "the  native  troops  quartered  at  this  plica 
refused  to  bite  the  ends  of  their  cartridges. 
On  Mar.  29  the  34th  Native  Infantry  muti- 
nied; it  was  disbanded  May  5,  the  10th 
Native  Infantry  having  been  previously  dis- 
banded Mar.  31. 

Ka;.e,  »poy  War,  i.  268  *eq. 

Barre\  Isaac  (4.  1726,  tL  1802),  in  1746 
entered  the  army,  and  served  in  Flandors  and 
Canada.  In  1759,  he  was  present,  and 
severely  wounded,  at  the  storming  of  tho 
heights  of  Abraham.  In  1761,  Lord  Shol- 
burne  gave  his  vacated  scat  for  Chipping 
Wycombe  to  Barre.  Two  days  after  taking 
his'  seat,  he  made  a  most  violent  attack 
on  Pitt.  He  strongly  supported  liute's 
government  in  the  debates  on  the  Peace  of 
Paris  in  1702,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  sir- 
vices  by  being  appointed  Adjutant-General 
to  the  "British  Forces,  and  soon  afterwards 
Governor  of  Stirling  Cactle.  But  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Shelburr.c  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Barre  voted  in  opposition  to  the  Gren- 
ville  ministry  in  reference  to  tho  prosecution 
of  Wilkes  for  libel,  and  was  summarily  dis- 
from  his  military  appointments  and 
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reduced  to  half-pay  in  Dec.,  1763.  He  con- 
tinued strenuously  to  oppose  the  ministry  in 
their  action  with  regard  to  Wilkes  and  general 
warrants,  and  his  ability  as  a  debater  became 
more  and  more  conspicuous.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Stomp  Act  in  1765,  he  was  one 
of  the  "  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  spoko 
against  the  Act,  and  that  with  great  reserve 
and  remarkable  temper."  He  whs  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  policy  of  the  Kockiugham 
government,  and  on  Pitt's  taking  office  in 
1766  he  received  a  minor  appointment.  Hut 
in  Oct.,  1768,  he  retired  with  Lord  Shel- 
bumc,  on  account  of  differences  with  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  whom  he  forthwith  attacked 
in  Parliament.  During  the  long  period  of 
Lord  North's  administration  Barre  was  out  of 
office,  and  was  especially  active  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  revolted  colonies  in  America, 
and  the  right  of  Wilkes  to  his  seat.  In  the 
second  Rockingham  administration  in  1782, 
Barre  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  ; 
but  while  Burke  was  proposing  his  Economical 
Reform*,  and  before  the  contemplated  enact- 
ments could  have  come  to  hi*  knowledge,  Barre 
accepted  an  enormous  pension  of  £3,200  a  vear, 
which,  however,  ho  was  subsequently  inJuccd 
to  resign  in  return  forthe  clerkship  of  the  Pells. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  identify  Barre  with  tho 
author  of  the  Lttter$  of  Juium ;  but  the  asser- 
tion rests  on  no  sufficient  evidence.  Thcclosing 
days  of  Barre,  like  those  of  his  old  adversary, 
Lord  North,  were  darkened  by  blindness. 

Walpole,  Memoir*  of  the  Reign  of  George  III. ; 
Stnuhope,  Hurt,  of  Eng. ;  Trovelyan,  tsirbj  l'oan 
of  C.  J.  Fox;  Britton,  Junius  Elucidated. 
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B airier  Treaty,  The  (1715).  Tho 
project    of    giving   the    States-General  a 

barrier'-  against  France  by  means  of  a  lino 
of  fortresses  along  the  frontier  had  been  raised 
in  the  Grand  Alliance  negotiations  of  1701, 
and  again  in  1703,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  hostility  of  Austria.  In  1709,  however,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  England  and 
Holland,  by  which  the  former  bound  herself 
to  obtain  for  the  Dutch  the  right  of  supply- 
ing garrisons  for  tho  Flemish  fortresses,  in- 
cluding Yprcs,  Menin,  Lille,  Tournai,  Conde, 
Valenciennes,  Charleroi,  Namur.  Damm,  and 
Dendermonde.  The  treaty  was  signed  by 
Towushend  on  the  part  of  England,  as  Marl- 
borough refused  to  be  a  party  to  it.  Tho 
arrangements  were  revised  and  considerably 
altered,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Dutch,  by  a  second  agreement  which  was 
COmo  to  in  1713,  in  which  the  number  of 
barrier  fortresses  was  greatly  curtailed.  Tho 
treaty  was,  however,  not  definitively  signed 
till  Nov.  15,  1715.  The  chief  provisions 
were  that  the  Low  Countries  were  guaranteed 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  wen*  not  to  bo 
alienated  on  any  conditions  whatsoever. 
The  Dutch  were  to  garrison  Xainur,  Tournai, 


Menin,  Fumes,  Warneton,  Ypres,  and 
Knoque ;  and  Dendermonde  was  to  be 
garrisoned  jointly  by  Dutch  and  Austrian 
troops.  The  Dutch  were  very  dissatisfied 
at  this  curtailment  in  the  number  of  towns 
ceded  to  them,  and  still  more  so  at  the  com- 
mercial stipulations  by  which  England  was 
put  on  the  same  footing  with  Holland,  as 
regards  the  commerce  of  the  Belgian  towns. 
But  the  treaty  was  altogether  a  disturbing 
element  in  European  politics,  and  an  especial 
source  of  friction  in  the  relations  of  England 
and  Austria.  It  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  alienation  of  England  and  Austria 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  »V'vcn 
Years'  War.  The  Barrier  Treaty  .vas 
annulled  by  tho  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau, 
1785.    [Uthecht,  Tkeaty  of.] 

Koch  and  Schoell,  Uietoir*  rf«  Traiti*,  it.,  oh. 
11  ;  Lecky,  Ui»t.  of  the  Eighteenth  Century; 
Wjron,  Heig*  of  Q.  Anne. 

Barrowists,  The.  who  derived  their 
name  from  one  of  their  leaders,  Henry 
Barrow,  a  lawyer,  were  a  sect  of  Separatists 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  clo(«ely 
allied  in  their  doctrines  with  the  Brownists. 
Henry  Barrow  was  examined  before  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  in  1587,  for  his 
"  schismatical  and  seditious  opinions,"  and 
imprisoned,  but  continued  to  issue  inflam- 
matory pamphlets  urging  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy  ;  he  was  found  guilty  of  "  writing 
and  publishing  sundry  seditious  book*  and 
pamphlets  tending  to  the  slander  of  tho 
queen  and  government,  and  was  executed  at 
Tyburn,  April  6,  1593.  The  Barrowists 
shared  the  aversion  of  the  Brownists  to  legal 
ministry  ;  and  were  deemed  still  more  proper 
subjects  for  persecution.  They  refused  to 
hold  any  communication  with  the  Church  on 
the  grounds :  First,  that  the  worship  of  tho 
English  Church  was  idolatrous ;  second, 
that  unsanctified  persons  were  admitted  into 
the  Church ;  third,  that  the  preachers  of 
the  Church  of  England  hail  no  lawful  calling; 
and  fourth,  that  the  government  was  un- 
godly. For  these  views  many  of  them  were 
imprisoned,  and  in  1593.  on  the  passing  of 
the  Act  muking  a  monthly  attendance  at 
church  compulsory,  a  great  number  of  the 
sect  went  with  the  Brownists  to  Holland, 
and  subsequently  founded  a  new  homo  in 
America. 

J.  B,  Manuleti.  0>t»f'i«  Churche$  and  Srrl*. 
Mosheiiu,  Ecelenattical  HiWory;  Boguenod  Bci<- 
Dett,  Hi*t.  of  DUtfnter*.  L.  175,  etc. 

Barton,  Andrew  (d.  151 1 ),  whs  a  contem- 
porary of  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  and  one  of  Scot- 
land's first  great  naval  commanders.  In  1497, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  escort  which  accom- 
panied Perkin  Warbeck  when  he  left  Scot- 
land. In  1512,  after  doing  considerable 
damage  to  the  English  shipping,  h»  was  killed 
in  an  engagement  with  two  ships  that  had  been 
expressly  titled  out  against  him,  and  had  fallen 
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in  with  him  in  the  Downs.  His  death  was 
one  of  the  grievances  which  led  to  the  in- 
vasion of  England  by  James  V.,  and  the 
buttle  of  Flodden  Field. 

Barton,  Elizabeth  (d.  1534),  better 
known  a*  the  Nun,  or  Holy  Maid  of  Kent, 
wa.-  the  servant  of  Richard  Masters,  incum- 
bent of  the  parish  of  Aldington  in  Kent. 
The  awe  excited  by  the  moral  tone  of  some 
of  her  ravings  when  under  the  influence  of 
epilepsy  suggested  to  her  master  and  others 
the  possibility  of  making  her  a  means  of  fan- 
ning the  growing  discontent  against  tho  king. 
She  wa«  accordingly  taught  to  counterfeit  a 
ftate  of  trance,  and  then  to  give  utterance  to 
prophecies  resj>eeting  matters  declared  to  be 
revealed  to  her  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  her 
words  were  all  in  support  of  the  clerical  party 
»nd  against  the  king's  recent  legislation,  she 
•  as  regarded  with  great  favour  by  the  clergy 
generally;  she  corresponded  with  Queen 
Catherine  and  Charles  V.,  and  became  in  a 
short  time  a  dangerous  power  in  England. 
When,  however,  she  boldly  declared,  among 
other  things,  that  if  Henry  divorced  Catherine, 
and  married  again  during  her  lifetime,  he 
should  not  be  a  king  a  month  longer,  but 
die  a  villain's  death,  it  was  thought  high 
time  to  take  particular  notice  of  her  madness, 
and  by  the  king's  orders  she  and  her  more 
prominent  accomplice*  were  arrested.  Having 
confessed  their  imposture  upon  examination 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  Elizabeth  Barton  and 
her  fellow-conspirators  were  ordered  to  read 
their  confession  the  next  Sunday  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  immediately  after  the  sermon.  The 
whole  matter  of  tho  imposture  was  then 
brought  formally  before  the  Parliament,  and 
Barton  and  six  others  were  attainted  of  high 
treason,  and  executed  May  5,  1534. 

Ball.  CKronicU;    Frauds,  Hue.  of  Eng.,  li. 
l«t  *e. ;  Statute  25  Hea.  VI II.,  c.  12. 

Basilicon  Doron  (The  Royal  Gift)  is 
the  title  of  a  work  written  by  King  James  I. 
in  1599,  and  addressed  to  his  eldest  son,  Prince 
Henry.  In  this  work  he  maintains  that  the 
kingly  office  is  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil, 
and  therefore  the  king  is  necessarily  head 
of  the  Church;  and  tliat  equality  among 
ministers  is  inconsistent  with  monarchy.  The 
trut  advocates  the  establishment  of  epis- 
copacy, and  the  banishment  of  the  principal 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  country. 

The  HatMcnn  Doron  was  priutsd  at  Edinburgh 
iu  IAS 

Basing  Honse,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
<i  Winchester,  was  one  of  the  Rovalist  strong- 
holds in  the  Civil  Wars.  Standing  as  it  did  a 
•hort  distance  from  Basingstoke,  it  commanded 
one  of  tho  principal  roads  to  the  West.  It 
was  several  times  attacked  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian force*  without  success.  Finally, 
after  a  long  and  brilliant  defence,  it  was  taken 
bv  Cromwell,  October  16,  1645,  and  burnt  to 
til*  ground.    "The  jubilant  Royalists  had 


given  it  the  mime  of  Batting  House,"  on 
account  of  tho  difficulty  experienced  by  their 
opponents  before  it. 

Clarendon,  Hi*t.  of  f*«  fixation;  Carlyle, 
CrowtrcU. 

Bass  Sock,  The  Foktrkhs  of,  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  was  held  by  some  of  its  Jacobito 
prisoners,  who  overpowered  their  guard,  for 
James  II.  from  1691  to  1694,  when  the  little 
garrison,  numbering  about  twenty  men,  capi- 
tulated on  honourable  terms. 

Bassein,  The  Theaty  of  (Dec.  31, 
1802),  was  concluded  between  the  English 
and  Bajee  Rao,  the  Peishwa.  Its  stipu- 
lations were  that  a  British  force  of  6,000 
infantry,  with  a  suitable  complement  of 
artillery,  should  be  stationed  within  the 
Peishwa's  dominions;  that  districts  in  the 
Deccan,  yielding  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees  a 
year,  were  to  be  assigned  for  their  support ; 
that  the  Peishwa  should  entertain  no  Euro- 
peans in  his  service  belonging  to  any  nation 
at  war  with  the  English ;  that  he  should 
engage  in  no  hostilities  or  negotiations  with- 
out their  concurrence,  and  should  refer  all 
his  claims  on  Surat,  the  Nizam,  and  tho 
Guicowar,  to  the  arbitration  of  the  (iovernor- 
General.  The  treaty  also  guaranteed  their 
rights  to  the  southern  jaghirdars.  feudatories 
of  the  Peishwa.  [Bajee  Rao  ;  W^elleslby, 
Mahqcis.] 

Wellesley,  Despatches ;  Mill,  H«f.  of  Mia. 

Basset,  Philip  (d.  1271),  was  a  member 
of  the  great  j  jdicial  family  which  furnished 
so  many  judges  and  ministers  to  the  Angevin 
kings.  In  1233  he  joined  in  tho  revolt  of 
Richard  Marshall,  but  quickly  returned 
to  his  allegiance,  and  was  one  of  Henry's 
staunchest  supporters  against  the  barons.  In 
1261  he  was  appointed  Justiciar  of  England, 
seemingly  in  conjunction  with  Hugh  le 
Despenser,  and  held  the  office  till  1263.  Ho 
fought  most  bravely  in  the  battle  of  Lewes 
("Sir  Philip  Basset!  that  brave  knight,  worst 
was  to  overcome,"  says  Uobert  of  Gloucester) 
but  was  eventually  taken  prisoner.  The 
king's  victory  at  Evesham  released  him,  but 
ho  was  not  "restored  to  his  office,  though 
constantly  employed  in  the  royal  service  till 
his  death. 

Bastwick,  John  (A.  1593),  a  physician, 
published  in  a  work  entitled  Flaprllum  I'onti- 
firii  (1635),  attacks  which  he  declared  to  be 
directed  solely  against  the  Pope  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  but  which  were  considered  by 
the  English  bishops  to  reflect  on  themselves. 
For  this  he  wan  condemned  by  the  High 
Commission  Court  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
While  iu  prison  he  wrote  two  other  works. 
ApoloqrUcus  ad  Vrtsults  Anglicano*  (1636), 
and  the  Netc  Litany  (1637),  in  which  he 
accused  the  bishops  of  an  inclination  t » 
Popery.  For  this  he  was  sentenced,  in  1637, 
to  a  tine  of  £5,000,  the  loss  of  his  ears,  tho 
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pillory,  and  perpetual  imprisonment.  In  1040 
he  was  released  by  the  Long  Parliament,  the 
proceeding*  against  him  cancelled,  and  £5,000 
given  him  in  reparation.  Bastwick  was  alive 
in  1648,  but  when  he  died  is  uncertain. 
Clarendon  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  half-witted, 
crack-brained  fellow,  unknown  to  either  uni- 
versity or  the  College  of  Physicians,  but  one 
that  had  spent  his  time  abroad  between  the 
schools  and  the  camp,  and  had  gotten  a 
doctorship  and  Latin." 

Clorendou,  U      of  tht  Rsbsllion,  iii.  58. 

Basutoland,  the  north-eastern  province 
of  Cape  Colony,  with  which  it  was  incor- 
porated in  1871,  was  annexed  by  Great  Britain 
in  1868.  It  was  placed  under  the  government 
of  Cape  Colony,  aud  its  local  affairs  were 
administered  by  an  agent  appointed  by  the 
governor  at  Cape  Town  and  by  five  magis- 
trates, each  presiding  over  a  special  district. 
But  the  government  of  the  colony  found 
itself  constantly  in  difficulty  with  the  native 
tribe.* ;  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the 
Home  Government,  and  the  country  is  now 
under  tho  control  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

Bat  a  via,  Tup.  Caftcrb  op  (1811),  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  being  tho  conquest  of  the 
last  surviving  French  settlement  in  the  East. 
In  the  year  1810  the  island  of  Java  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  France  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Holland  with  the  French 
empire ;  and  the  Indian  government  was 
bent  upon  its  reduction.  In  March,  1311, 
10,500  men  were  sent  out  under  Sli  t's.  Auch- 
muty,  and  early  in  August  landed  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  tho  town  of 
Batavia.  The  united  French  and  Dutch 
troops  abandoned  Batavia,  and  took  up  a 
position  in  a  very  strong  camp  called  Fort 
Cornelius.  On  August  8th  the  outposts 
were  driven  in,  and  the  advanced  works  were 
occupied  by  the  English.  At  length  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  desperate  attack  on  the  main 
fort,  as  the  lateness  of  the  season  necessitated 
speedy  action.  The  attack  was  delivered  from 
three  sides  at  daybreak  on  tho  morning  of  the 
2tith.  On  the  right  Colonel  Gillespie  burst 
in,  and  pushed  the  defenders  before  him 
until  they  were  met  on  the  other  side  by  the 
assaulting  parties  in  the  centre  and  left,  who, 
after  a  stubborn  fight,  had  almost  simulta- 
neously overthrown  the  defenders  and  burst  in. 
The  storming  force  lost  872  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  few  troops  who  escaped  from 
Fort  Cornelius,  after  resisting  for  a  few  days, 
came  in ;  and  with  them  the  whole  island  was 
surrendered  to  the  British,  to  be,  however,  at 
the  close  of  the  war  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

Aunon,  Uist.  of  Europe,  is  681;  James,  Naval 
Huf.  ;  .Innunl  Reyistt:;  1911. 

Bate's  Case  (1606).  The  Levant  Com- 
pany,  which  had  been  granted  by  Elizabeth  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Turkey  and 
Venice,  had  allowed  non-mem bers_  to  import 


currants  on  payment  of  6a.  6d.  per  Cwt. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  company  in  1603, 

the  government  continued  the  imposition. 

In  1606  a  merchant,  John  Bate,  refused  to 

pay,  and  the  case  was  brought  before  the 

Court  of  Exchequer,  which  gave  judgment 

for  the  crown.     It  was  laid  down  from  the 

bench  that  the  royal  power  was  double, — 

ordinari/,  unchangeable  without  authority  of 

Parliament,  and  absolute,  varying  according  to 

the  king's  wisdom ;  under  the  absolute  power 

came  all  matters  of  commerce,  including 

customs.    Relying  upon  this  decision,  Cecil 

published,  in  1608,  a  hook  of  States  imposing 

fresh  duties  on  many  articles.    In  1610  the 

Commons  declared  that  impositions  without 

consent  of  Parliament  were  unconstitutional, 

and  petitioned  for  their  removal ;  from  this 

time  the  question  constantly  recurred  in  the 

struggle  between  Parliament  and  the  crown. 

S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hid.  of  Eny.,  1603— 164i,  chap. 
A ;  Hallam,  Const.  Hxst.,  chip.  ri. 

Bath,  Order  of  thb,  so-called  because 
the  recipients  of  the  honour  were  required  to 
formally  bathe  the  evening  before  investiture, 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  established 
by  Henry  IV.  at  his  coronation  in  1399. 
After  that  it  becatno  tho  practice  of  English 
kings  to  create  Knights  of  the  Bath  previous 
to  their  coronation,  and  upon  other  great  oc- 
casions. But  after  tho  coronation  of  Charles 
II.  the  practice  fell  into  aboyance,  till  the 
order  was  revived  by  George  I.  in  1725.  It 
was  subsequently  remodelled  by  the  Prince 
Regent  in  1815,  and  at  present  consists  of 
throe  classes  —  Knights  Grand  Cross,  or 
G.C.B.'s  ;  Knights  Commanders,  or  K.C.B.'s; 
and  Companions,  or  C.B.'s. 

Bath,  William  Plltenby,  Earl  op  (ft. 
1682,  d.  1764),  was  of  good  family  and  in- 
herited a  largj  fortune.  He  entered  tho 
House  of  Commons  (1705)  and  distinguished 
himself  on  tho  Whig  side  during  the  last 
years  of  Anne's  reign,  having  contracted 
friendship  with  Walpolc.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  Pultenoy  became  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  In  tho  poli- 
tical  language  of  the  day  he,  Stanhope, 
and  Walpole  were  known  a*  the  three 
"grand  allies."  When  Walpole's  quarrel 
with  Stanhope  resulted  in  his  retirement 
from  office,  Pultenoy  followed  his  patron 
(1717).  Whm  Walpole  becamo  supreme 
in  1721,  Pulteney  naturally  expected  a 
position  in  tho  Cabinet.  Instead,  a  peerage 
was  offered  him.  In  disgust  he,  after 
some  hesitation,  joined  the  Opposition  (1725), 
and  in  conjunction  with  Bolingbroke  brought 
out  the  Craftsman,  a  journal  in  which 
Walpole  was  bitterly  attacked.  In  1728  he 
conducted  a  vigorous  assault  on  Walpole's 
sinking  fund,  but  without  much  success  ;  but 
his  speech  against  Walpole's  excise  scheme 
was  more  successful,  and  the  minister  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious  measure. 
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Pulteney's  name  had  previously  been  struck 
off  the  list  of  privy  councillors.  He  sup- 
ported the  Prince  of  Wales  in  opposition  to 
the  king  and  Walpole.  In  1740  he  was  ono  of 
those  who  seceded  from  the  House— an  unwise 
step  which  he  attempted  in  vain  to  excuse.  In 
1741  he  conducted  that  last  grand  attack  on 
Walpole's  foreign  policy  which  drove  him  from 
office.  Pulteney,  however,  declined  to  form  a 
ministry,  and  retired  into  the  Upper  House  as 
Lord  Bath.  He  gradually  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  his  popularity  waned.  In  1743  his 
friends  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  come 
forward  as  candidate  for  the  premiership  in 
opposition  to  Pelham  ;  ho  failed,  howovor, 
although  supported  by  the  splendid  talents 
of  rarteret.  In  1746,  he  and  Granville 
'  Carteret  \  were  commissioned  by  tho  king 
to  form  a  ministry.  This,  the  "  Forty  hours' 
MiniKtry,"  was  an  egregious  failure,  and  the 
Pelham*  returned  to  power.  Long  before 
his  death  Pulteney  had  become  altogether 
forgotten  by  the  political  world.  His  talents 
werv  considerable,  and  his  public  life  was 
on  the  whole  respectable,  and  marked  by 
uprightness  and  integrity ;  but  he  was  some- 
what wanting  in  utoad  fastness  of  purpose  and 
discretion.  His  parliamentary  eloquence  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  very  high  order, 
iwid'-*  tome  pottns]  which  wot  highly 
praised  by  Pope,  Pulteney  was  the  author  of 
several  vigorous  political  pamphlets. 

Coxe,  Memoir*  of  WalpoU;  H.  Walpole, 
G*org*  II.,  and  Catalog**  of  Royal  on.l  SobU 
Auikotu  [L.  C.  S.] 

Bathurst,  A  i  lbn,  1st  Earl  (*.  1884, 
1775),  entered  Trinitv  College,  Oxford,  in 
I  SOT.  He  was  returned  for  the  borough  of 
Cirencester  in  1705,  and  was  created  a  baron 
in  1711.  In  1723,  at  the  attainder  of  Atter- 
bary,  he  bitterly  taunted  the  bishops  for  their 
animosity  against  their  brother.  As  a  Tory 
politician,  he  supported  the  claim  of  Doling- 
broke  to  be  restored  to  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Iiorda.  During  Walpole's  administration 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  opposition. 
From  1757  to  1760  he  was  Treasurer  to 
G»"orge,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  1762  was 
(-rented  Earl  Bathurst.  A  somewhat  acrimo- 
nious politician,  his  speeches  were  marked  by 
<nu*tic  wit  and  brilliancy  of  metaphor. 

Bathurst,  Henry,  2nd  Earl  (*.  1714, 
d.  1794),  the  son  of  Allen,  first  earl,  entered 
Parliament  for  Cirencester  in  1736.  He  was  a 
«twdy  opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
tn  1745  was  made  Solicit or-Oeneral  to  the 
Prince  of  Walea  by  the  Leicester  House 
party.  On  the  death  of  the  prince,  he  took 
»tepa  to  conciliate  the  court,  and  was  re- 
warded in  1754  by  a  puisne  judgeship.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  lorke  in  1770,  he  was 
anointed  one  of  the  three  Commissioners  to 
bold  the  Great  Seal.  "No  one  of  the  three," 
•ai*  I»rd  Campbell,  "had  any  confidence 
in'  himself  or  in  his  colleagues.     And  after 


the  learned  trio  had  gone  on  for  a  twelve- 
month floundering  and  blundering,  the  public 
dissatisfaction  was  so  loud  that  some  change 
was  considered  necessary."  The  change 
made  was  tho  appointment  of  Lord  Bathurst 
to  the  Woolsack.  Left  to  himself,  ho  got  on 
better  than  he  had  done  with  his  two 
colleagues,  and  relied  with  such  modesty  on 
the  help  of  better  men  that  he  made  few 
mistakes.  In  1778  he  resigned  the  Great 
Seal  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Thnrlow,  and 
became  President  of  the  Council,  which 
office  he  held  till  Lord  North's  resignation. 
His  last  years  he  spent  in  retirement  in  tho 
country.  He  has  been  justly  called  "one  of 
the  weakest,  though  one  of  tho  worthiest  of 
our  Chancellors.'' 

Campbell,  Lire*   of  th*  ChanctUm;  Tons, 
J*dg*»  of  England. 

Bathurst,  Henry,  3rd  Earl  (A.  1762,  d. 
1834),  was  the  son  of  the  second  Earl 
Bathurst.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  Master 
Worker  of  the  Mint.  In  1807  he  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  1800 
he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  he  held  only  from  Oct.  1 1  to  Dec.  6.  On 
June  11,  1812,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  for  nearly  sixteen  yeara. 
In  1828  he  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Council,  which  office  he  retained  till  tho 
resignation  of  the  Wellington  administration 
in  1831. 

Bats,  The  Parliament  ok  (1426),  was 
the  name  given  to  the  Parliament  which 
assembled  in  this  year  when  the  quarrel 
between  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Cardinal 
Beaufort  was  at  its  height.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  bats  or  bludgeons  carried  by 
the  hostile  and  excited  partisans  of  the  rival 
statesmen. 

Battle  Abbey  vras  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  the  high  altar  standing,  it  is  said, 
on  the  very  spot  where  Harold  planted  his 
banner.  It  was  not  consecrated  till  1094. 
The  abbey,  which  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin,  and  tilled  with  Benedictine  monks 
from  Marmoutier  in  Normandy,  was  richly 
endowed  by  the  Conqueror,  and  enjoyed 
many  privileges,  including  thut  of  sanctuary. 
The  abbot  was  mitred  and  was  a  peer  of  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
in  Henry  VIII.  s  reign,  the  income  of  the 
abbev  was  estimated  at  i>80  14s.  7 id.  The 
buildings  of  the  abbey,  which  are  partly  in 
ruins,  and  have  been  partly  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house,  show  that  the  structure  must 
anciently  have  been  of  great  extent  and 
magnificence.  The  Koll  or  Battle  Abbey, 
which  was  lodged  in  the  keeping  of  the 
abbot,  contained  a  list  of  all  those  who 
fought  on  the  Norman  side  in  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  The  cats logue  was,  however,  much 
tampered  with  by  tha  monks  in  later  time*. 
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and  is  of  comparatively  little  value  as  an 
authority.  A  remnant  of  the  exceptional 
position"  of  Battle  Abbey  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  incumbent  of  the  parish 
\i  still  included  among  the  Deans  of  Peculiars, 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  any  special 
duties. 

Camden,    Britannia ;   Dug<lale,    Monariieon  I 
Freeman.  Norman  Conquett,  iv.  408.    An  account 
of  two  manuscript  Chronicles  of  Battle,  ap- 
parently of  umall  value,  is  given  by  Hardy,  Df- 
j.ttri  Catalogue,  iii.  23,  163. 

Baxter,  Richard  (A.  1615,  d.  1691),  a 
celebrated  Nonconformist  divine,  was  in  earlier 
life  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  1640  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Kidderminster.  During  the  Civil  War  ho  was 
chaplain  to  WhaDey's  regiment,  and  in  this 
capacity  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Bridge- 
water,  Exeter,  Bristol,  and  Worcester.  Ho 
was  a  very  moderate  supporter  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  polity,  and  in  temporal  matters 
an  adherent  of  limited  monarchy :  so  that  ho 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  Cromwell  during 
the  later  yean  of  the  Protector  s  life.  At  the 
Restoration  Baxter  was  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Savoy  conference.  He  was  even  offered  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford,  which  he  refused.  In 
1662,  however,  on  the  {taking  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  Baxter  quitted  the  Church  and 
remained  for  some  years  in  retirement.  In 
1672  he  settled  in  London,  and  lectured  at 
several  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  Subse- 
quently, however,  he  was  much  harassed  by 
legal  proceedings  under  the  Conventicle  Act, 
and  in  1685  was  brought  before  Jeffreys,  who, 
treating  him  with  his  usual  brutality,  sen- 
tenced him  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment, 
and  fined  him  500  marks.  Baxter  was  an 
extraordinarily  prolific  writer  of  polemics  and 
works  on  divinity,  and  is  said  to  have  composed 
over  160  treatises.  Some  of  them,  e.g.,  The 
Saint*'  Ertrlatting  Rett,  and  Rea$on$  for  the 
Chriitiftn  Religion,  are  still  widely  popular. 

Baxters  P radical  Work*,  mth  Lift  by  W. 
Orme.  Loud.,  1830  (  23  vols.);  Tulloch.  Englith 
1'nntaniun  and  it*  L«adrrn;  Buster's  A'arrafir* 
of  the  Mott  Memorable  Pa**aae»  of  hit  Lift  and 
Time*  (UN);  Sir  J.  Stephen,  Ettayt  in  Eccle- 
tiattical  Biography. 

Bayeux  Tapestry,  The,  was  in  all 
probability  the  idea,  and  possibly,  in  great 
measure,  the  handiwork,  of  Matilda,  wife  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  tapestry  or  needle-  work  representing, 
in  a  number  of  pictures  worked  in  woollen 
thread,  the  battle  of  Hastings  and  the  events 
which  led  to  it.  It  is  twenty  inches  wide  and 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  long;  and  is 
divided  into  seventy-two  compartments,  with 
Latin  superscriptions  indicating  the  objects 
represented.  The  Tapestry  is  an  authority  of 
the  utmost  valuo  for  the  |>eri<«l  with  which 
it  deals.  It  was  presented  by  Matilda  to 
the  cathedral  of  Bayeux.  of  which  see  her 
brother-in-law  Odo  was  bishop,  and  it  is  to 


ba  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  Library 

Museum  at  Bayeux. 

The  Bayeux  Tapestry  has  been  reproduced  in 
engravings  by  Stotbard,  folio,  1747,  and  in 
photograph*  by  J.  Comte,  *to,  1879.  It  ha-i 
also  been  engraved  by  the  Antiquarian  Fociety, 
with  elucidations  by  O.  C.  Bruce,  185S.  For 
an  exhaustive  and  valuable  dincussion  of  tbe 
character,  origin,  Ac.,  of  the  Tapestry,  nee  Free- 
man, Norman  Conquest,  iii.  5c$3  seq. 

Beachy  Head,  The  Battle  op  (June 
30,  1690),  fought  during  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  on  the  one  side  and  the  French  on  the 
other,  terminated  in  a  victory  for  the  latter. 
Lord  Torrington,  who  commanded  the  com- 
bined English  and  Dutch  fleet,  had  abandoned 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  French,  under  Tour- 
ville,  and  retreated  up  the  Channel,  when 
peremptory  orders  from  the  Privy  Council  to 
engage  the  enemy  were  sent  him.  Accordingly, 
when  the  enemy  were  sighted,  he  bore  down 
upon  them,  placing  the  Dutch  ships  in  the 
van.  He  had  less  than  sixty  sail  of  the  line, 
and  the  French  had  eighty.  But  his  ships 
were  superior  in  equipment  and  crews  to 
those  of  the  enemy.  The  Dutch,  under 
Evertsen,  fought  bravely  for  several  hours, 
receiving  very  little  assistance  from  the  rest 
of  the  fleet,  "and  they  finally  drew  off  in  a 
shattered  condition.  Torrington  thereupon 
sought  refuge  in  the  Thames.  His  conduct 
and  motives  on  this  occasion  were  loudly  con- 
demned, and  the  action  was  looked  upon  as  a 
highly  disgraceful  one  ior  Eugland.  The 
only  use  Tourville  made  of  his  victory  was  to 
burn  Teignmouth.  [Torrinotos,  ViscorxT.J 
Macaulay,  U'tt.  of  Eng.,  iii.  008. 

Beacons,  or  signal-fires  on  the  coast  and 
on  conspicuous  positions  in  the  inland  country, 
intended  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  or  of  other  danger,  havo  been  used 
from  an  early  period  in  England.  According 
to  Stow,  beacons  were  set  up  by  Edward  II. 
when  the  landing  of  Mortimer  and  Queen 
Isabella  was  expected.  They  were  regularly 
used  at  stated  places  along  the  lino  of  tho 
Borders,  to  give  warning  of  raids  of  tbe 
Scots.  Lord  Coko  says  that  regular  beacons, 
"  pitch-lwxes  as  they  now  be,"  were  estab- 
lished only  after  tho  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Inland  beacons  were  erected  by  the  sheriffs  at 
the  expense  of  tho  country  ;  beacons  on  the 
coast  were  originally  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  tho  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  subse- 
quently, by  8  Eliz.,  chap.  13,  transferred  lo 
the  corporation  of  Trinity  House. 

Beaconsfield,  Benjamin  Disrabu,  Eari. 
or  [b.  1804,  d.  1881).  was  tho  eldest  son  of 
Isaac  Disraeli,  the  author  of  tho  Curiotitiet 
of  Literature.  He  was  first  destined  for  the 
law.  but  he  soon  turned  to  literature.  In 
1827  he  published  his  first  novel,  Vivian 
Grey,  and  subsequent lv  travelled  on  tho 
Continent  and  in  the  East  for  some  yours 
In  the  year  1832  he  appeared  as  the  Radical 
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candidate  fur  High  Wycombe.  His  opinions 
were  gradually  changing,  and  in  1836  he 
published  a  series  called  lhe  Letters  of  Runny- 
mede,  which  was  a  violent  attack,  on  the 
Liberal  party.  In  1837  he  was  returned  as 
Conservative  member  for  Maidstone.  His 
tint  speech  in  the  House  was  a  conspicuous 
failure;  it  concluded  with  the  well-known 
words  :  "I  have  begun  several  times  many 
things,  and  I  have  often  succeeded  at  last.  I 
shall  sit  down  now  ;  but  the  time  will  come 
when  you  will  hear  me."  During  the  first 
years  of  his  parliamentary'  career  he  was  a 
supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  when  Peel 
pledged  himself  to  abolish  the  Corn  taws  in 
1845  Mr.  Disraeli  turned  towards  the  Pro- 
tectionists, and  at  once  became  their  leader. 
In  December,  1852,  Lord  John  Russell  re- 
signed, and  Lord  Derby  entered  office  with 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
In  1858  he  returned  to  office  and  brought  in 
a  Reform  Bill,  which,  however,  did  not  meet 
with  much  support.  The  Liberals  again 
H trued  to  office,  and  for  ten  years  longer 
Mr.  Disraeli  led  the  opposition,  and  severely 
criticised  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy. 
In  1867  the  Liberals  once  more  resigned,  and 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  came  into  power. 
They  immediately  brought  in  and  carried  a 
Reform  Bill  on  the  basis  of  household  suffrage, 
which  was  carried  after  a  violent  and  bitter 
struggle.  In  Feb.,  1868.  Lord  Derby  retired 
»nd  Mr.  Disraeli  lieeame  Prime  Minister. 
His  tenure  of  office  was,  however,  very  short. 
Mr.  Gladstone  carried  his  Irish  Church  Resolu- 
tions against  the  government,  and  in  the 
general  election  which  followed  the  Conserva- 
tives were  completely  beaten.  Mr.  Disraeli 
declined  to  take  office  in  1872,  but  in  1874 
Mr.  Gladstone  dissolved,  and  when  a  general 
♦•lection  returned  the  Conservatives  with  a 
majority  of  fifty,  Mr.  Disraeli  Iscame  Prime 
Minister,  holding  office  for  six  years.  Several 
measures  of  domestic  legislation  were  passed 
during  this  period,  including  a  Factory  Act 
(1878),  an  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  and  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  In  March,  1876, 
public  indignation  in  England  was  violently 
excited  by  the  reports  of  atrocious  cruelties 
pra*  tised  by  the  Turks  on  the  Bulgarian  Chris- 
tians :  and  the  support  given  by  the  government 
to  the  Porte  was  made  the  text  for  vigorous 
attack*  by  some  of  the  leading  Liberal  states- 
men In  Aug.,  1876,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  raised 
to  the  pe*  rage  bv  the  title  of  Earl  of  Beat  ons- 
fiekl.  Throughout  1876  and  1877,  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  spite  of  much  opposition  in 
the  country,  ami  the  withdrawal  of  two  of 
Li»  own  colleagues  I»rd  Derby  and  Lord 
Carnarvon,  continued  to  maiut'tin  a  guard* d 
and  even  hostile  attitude  towards  Russia: 
and  «h*  n  the  Russians  seemed  about  to  enter 
Corirtantinople.  the  British  fleet  was  ordered 
to  the  Dardanelles,  and  an  Indian  contingent 
»j»  r  p  ught  t<»  Malta.  When  a  treaty  wus 
w<ocluded  between  the  belligerents  at  Sun 


Stefano,  Lord  Beaconsfield  insisted  that  the 
document  should  be  submitted  to  the  great 
powers.  A  general  congress  at  Berl  r. 
followed,  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself 
attended  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
England,  and  in  the  summer  of  1878  the 
Eastern  Question  was  temporarily  set  at  lot 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (q .  v  ).  In  the  geners  1 
election  of  1880,  the  Liberals  were  victorious 
by  an  enormous  majority,  and  Bcacons- 
field  resigned.  In  the  early  weeks  of  1881 
he  was  prostrated  by  a  complication  of 
maladies,  and  succumbed,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  on  April  19th.  He  was  buried 
at  Hughenden,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  a 
memorial  was  voted  to  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey  by  Parliament.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  the  author  of  a  poem,  The  Hei  ■><- 
tionary  Epic,  a  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentmek, 
several  political  pamphlets,  and  a  number  of 
novels,  in  which  many  of  his  ideas  and 
theories  on  politics  may  be  traced.  The  beat 
known  of  those  brilliant  political  romances 
are  Sybil,  Coningsbg,  Tanned,  and  Endymion, 
which  last  was  published  within  a  few  months 
of  the  writer's  death. 

Q.BrmaAtm.CkaTakterhUd;  Caelieral-Clsxtgny. 
Lord  Beacontjisld  «t  son  Temp*;  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
Lift  ;  Claydeu,  England  under  Lord  btacomfidd  , 
Bettconaiield's  9pe*ck$s  and  LrfUr*. 

Beadle,  or  Bedell  (Old-F.ng.  bydel,  from 
Anglo-Saxon,  beodetn,  to  bid),  properly  means 
the  apparitor  of  a  court  who  summoned  pei  tons 
to  appoar  in  answer  to  charges  brought  against 
them.  Bedells  stem  before  the  Conquest  lo 
have  occupied  a  position  on  the  jurisdictions  of 
the  liberties,  and  lands  held  in  sac  and  sec, 
corresponding  to  that  of  und>  r-bailiff.  The 
estate  of  Leominster  had,  according  to  Domes- 
day Book,  eight  propositi,  or  reeves,  and 
eight  bedell i.  Their  privileges  were,  to  hove 
a  little  land  of  their  own.  and  to  be  exempt 
from  manual  labour.  'lhe  king's  bedells 
wm  personages  of  considerable  importance, 
and  are  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  tenants-in- 
chief  in  Bedfordshire.  After  the  Conquest 
the  office  sank  in  importance,  and  the  bedells 
appear  as  criers  in  the  munor  courts,  and  in 
Shakespeai e's  time  as  petty  village  function- 
aries; in  tho  forest  courts  they  made  pro- 
clamations and  executed  processes;  while- 
rural  deans  employed  bedells  to  cite  clergy  to 
visitations,  whence  came  the  present  parochial 
beadle*.  At  Oxford  University  there  is 
one  esquire  bedell  and  three  yeomen  bedells, 
each  attached  to  the  faculties  of  law, 
medicine,  and  arts ;  they  are  elected  in  con- 
vocation, and  can  be  forced,  if  necessary,  to 
resign  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Their  duty 
consists  chiefly  in  ltearing  the  maces  before 
the  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor.  At  Cam- 
bridge, where  there  are  three  esquire  b»  dells 
and  one  yeoman  bedell,  they  are  supposed  to 
attend  professors  as  well. 
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Beaton,  Da  vin,  Cardinal  (6. 1494,//.  1546), 
tho  son  of  James  Beaton,  of  Balfour,  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Paris,  where 
he  becntno  intimate  with  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  in  1519  was  appointed  ambassador  from 
Scotland  to  the  French  Court.  He  was 
employed  in  various  negotiations  at  Paris 
and  Rome,  in  which  he  acqnitted  himself  so 
well  that  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III. 
in  1538.  On  tho  death  of  his  uncle,  Arch- 
bishop James  Beaton,  in  1539,  ho  succeeded 
him  as  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  which 
capacity  he  showed  much  zeal  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants.  Three  years  later, 
on  the  death  of  James  V.,  ho  endeavoured  to 
get  possession  of  the  infant  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  to  obtain  the  regency  by  means  of  a 
forged  will,  but  failed,  and  was  for  a  time 
imprisoned.  On  his  release  he  became 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  in  1546.  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  zeal  in  bringing  to 
the  stake  those  Protestants  on  whom  ho 
could  l»y  hands.  His  cruelty  towards  tho 
members  of  the  Reformed  party,  together 
with  his  French  and  Italian  sympathies, 
caused  the  cardinal  to  bo  bitterly  hated  by 
tho  Reformers.  A  plot  (to  which  Henry  VI 1 1, 
and  the  English  Privy  Council  were  probably 
parties)  was  concocted  for  his  assassination. 
On  May  29,  1546,  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews 
was  seized  by  Norman  Leslie,  tho  Master  of 
Rothes,  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  others, 
and  he  was  murdered"  His  character  is  thus 
stated  in  the  leotvyraphia  Scot  tea  :  —**  Tho 
cardinal  was  by  nature  of  immoderate  ambi- 
tion; by  long  experience  he  had  acquired 
address  and  refinement,  and  insolence  grew 
upon  him  from  continual  success.  His  high 
station  in  tho  Church  placed  him  in  tho  way 
of  great  employments;  his  abilities  wero 
equal  to  tho  greatest  of  these,  nor  did  ho 
reckon  any  of  them  to  bo  above  his  merit. 
.  .  .  .  He  was  one  of  the  worst  of  men — a 
proud,  cruel,  unrelenting,  and  licentious 
tyrant." 

Icono  mphia  Scotia;  Tjrtler,  Original  Letters  ; 
Knox,  UiMlorg;  PUkhVU  Chron  ,  I  488;  Cook, 
Uitt.  tf  the  tofomatun  in  Scotland;  T.  11. 
Burtou,  Hist,  of  Scotland. 

Beaton,  James  (</.  1539),  was  made  High 
Treasurer  of  Scotland,  1505  ;  in  1509  he  was 
appointed  to  tho  archbishopric  of  Glasgow, 
and  in  1523  was  translated  to  St.  Andrews. 
He  took  part  in  tho  fray  of  "Cloanso  the 
Causeway'"  (1520)  between  the  Douglas  and 
Hamilton  factions,  and  subsequently  became 
an  object  of  intense  interest  to  English  poli- 
ticians, who  sought  to  win  him  over  to  an 
English  alliance.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
"very  crafty  and  subtle,"  and  he  certainly 
managed  to"  evade  Wolsey's  elaborate  plan's 
for  getting  possession  of  his  person.  At  last, 
in  a  rash  moment,  the  archbishop  quitted  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned for  a  short  time.  Ho  finally  became  an 
ally  of  England  and  a  great  friend  of  Wolsey. 


As  (Tjancellor  of  Scotland,  he  granted  Queer 
Margaret  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  though  she  found  it  necessary 
to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation  as  well. 

Beaton,  James,  a  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  obtained  the  archbishopric  of  Glas- 
gow. 1552.  He  was  secretary  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  in  whose  behalf  he  pressed  on  an 
alliance  with  Spain,  1565.  In  later  years 
he  becamo  Mary's  ambassador  in  France, 
where  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  obtain 
aid  for  her. 

Beauchamp.   Tub   Family   of,  was 

founded  in  England  at  tho  Norman  Con- 
quest by  Hugh  de  Bello  Campo  or  Beauchamp. 
The  earldom  of  Warwick  was  conveyed  to 
the  family  by  Isatclla,  sister  and  heiress  of 
"William  do  Mauduit.  Sho  married  William 
de  Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Elmsley  (rf.  1268), 
the  seventh  representative  of  tho  family 
from  Hugh.  Their  son  William  was  first 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Guv,  the  second  earl, 
is  known  to  history  as  "Tho  Black  Dog  of 
Ardon."  Richard,  the  fifth  earl,  married 
tho  widow  of  his  uncle,  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Worcester,  aud  their  son  Henry  was 
created  Premier  Earl  of  England  and  Duko 
of  Warwick ;  but  ho  died  without  male  issue 
in  1445,  so  that  the  dukedom  and  the  malo 
line  of  this  branch  of  Beauchamps  expired. 
But  his  other  honours  passed  to  his  daughter 
Anne,  and  on  her  death  at  the  ago  of  six 
they  reverted  to  her  aunt  Anne,  who  mar- 
ried tho  great  King-maker,  Richard  Neville, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  subsequently  created  Earl 
of  Warwick.  [N  evillb.]  On  tho  death  of  her 
daughters,  Anne's  inheritance  was  restored 
to  her,  and  by  her  transferred  to  King 
Henry  VIL  Tho  present  Earl  Beauchamp  is 
descended  from  the  second  son  of  William  de 
Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Elmsley,  in  the  female 
line.    Tho  peerage  was  created  in  1815. 

Beaufort,  The  Family  of,  was  descended 
from  John  of  Gaunt  and  Catherine,  widow  of 
Sir  Hugh  Swynford.  Ho  married  her  in  1396, 
but  all  their  children  were  born  before  this 
marriage.  These  children  were  four  in  number: 
John,  created  Earl  of  Somerset  and  Marquis  of 
Dorset;  Henry,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  cardinal :  Thomas,  Chancellor  and 
Duke  of  Exeter ;  ami  Joan,  married  to  Ralph 
Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  The  name  of 
Beaufort  which  they  bore  was  derived  from  a 
castle  belonging  to  the  Duko  of  Lancaster  in 
Anjou.  They  were  all  legitimated  by  a  statute 
passed  in  1397,  by  royal  letters  patent  and  a 
papil  decree.  The  letters  patent  were  con- 
firmed by  Henry  I V,,  who,  however,  introduced 
a  restrictive  clause 4 'excepta  dignitate  regali," 
which  now  appears  as  an  interlineation  in  tho 
patent  roll  of  20  Richard  II.  From  John 
Beaufort.  Earl  of  Somerset,  was  descended 
Margaret,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
thus  arose  the  Tudor  claim  to' the  throne. 
[Tvdor.]    Charles  Somerset,  the  illegitimate 
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son  of  Hbu  v  third  Duke  of  Somerset,  was 
<re*a»-d  Earl  of  Worcester  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  tilth  carl,  a  distinguished  partisan  of 
Charles  I.,  was  created  Marquis  of  Worcester 
in  1642.  Hi*  grandson,  the  third  marquis, 
«ru  created  Duke  of  Beaufort  in  1682. 

Beaufort,  Hknrt,  Cardinal  (6.  1377, 
J.  1447).  was  the  natural  son  of  John  of  Gaunt 
bv  Catherine  Swvnford.  Ia  1398  he  was  made 
liuhop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1405  translated  to 
Winchester.     In    1403  he  was  appointed 
ChanceUor,  but  resigned  the  Great  .Seal  on 
his  appointment  to  Winchester.    During  the 
latter  part  of  Henrv  IV.  ■  reign,  Beaufort 
ndi-l  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
accused,  apparently  not  altogether  without 
reason,  of  urging  him  to  compel  his  father  to 
abdicate   in  his  favour.     On   Henry  V.'s 
i.x,s»n.n  h>  once  more  received  the  Great 
Seal,  which  he  retained  till  1417,  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Constance  to  attend  the  Council 
which  wa*  endeavouring  to  heal  the  great 
ahiam  in  the  Church.    Beaufort  exerted  his 
influence  to  induce  the  Council  to  elect  a 
Pope  before  proceeding  with  the  reformation 
of  the  Church.    In  gratitude  for  his  assist - 
uKe,    the   new   Pope,  Martin  V.,  offered 
him  a  cardinal's  hat,  which,  however,  the 
king  refu.-*  1  to  allow  him  to  accept.  On 
the  accessior  of  Henr>-  VI.,  Beaufort  was 
appointed  ono  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Regency,  and,  in  H24,  was  for  tho 
third  time  invested  with  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor, which  he  held  till  1426.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  Henry  VI. s  minority,  Beau- 
forts  grvat  aim  was  to  counteract  the  dan- 
gerous influence  of  Gloucester,  whose  selfish 
fchemea  both  at  home  and  abroad  threatened 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  State.    The  first 
great  quarrel  between  the  rivals  took  place 
in  1425,  when  riots  occurred  in  Ixmdon,  and 
things  wore  such  a  s<  rious  aspect  that  Bed- 
ford had  to  return  from  France  and  effect  a 
reconciliation.    In  142C  Beaufort  committed 
the  great  mistake  of  his  life  in  accepting  tho 
cardinal's  hat ;  it  laid  him  open  to  suspicion, 
and  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with  distrust 
bv  manv  who  had  previously  sided  with  him. 
In  14  if  he  led  a  futilo  crusade  against  the 
Haasita*  in  Bohemia,  and  in  1429  he  preached 
a  'Tuaade  with  the  same  object  in  England, 
sot  together  troops,  but  took  them  to  the 
.isastance  of  the  English  in  France  instead 
«*t  to  Bohemia.     From  1430  to  1434  Beau- 
fort   was    for  the  moat  part  abroad,  and 
thr  n*Kt  six  years  of  his  life  were  chiefly 
ocvupicd  m  labouring  for  peace  with  Fram  e, 
Gloucester  being  the   leader  of   the  war 
p»rty.     <>ne  result  of  his  efforts  was  the 
usetnhlv  of  the  Congress  of  Arras,  which, 
hoover,  failed  to  effect  anything.    In  1440 
k-  attempted  to  accomplish  the  same  object 
br  the  re i taw  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
had  \*-*fi  i  prisoner  tinco  the  buttle  of  Agin- 
court,  on  the  understanding  that  he  should 


do  his  best  to  bring  about  a  treaty.  This 
was  one  of  Beaufort's  lost  public  acts ;  ho 
gradually  retired  from  political  life,  and  cm- 
ployed  his  last  years  in  the  affairs  of  hit 
diocese.  Da  1444  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  truce  mode  between  England  and 
France,  and  thus  his  policy  was  at  last  suc- 
cessful. He  died  peacefully  very  shortly 
after  his  great  rival,  Gloucester,  and  the 
legends  which  make  him  the  murderer  of 
the  "  G»l  Duke  Humphrey,"  and  paint  the 
agonies  of  his  death-bed"  ore  unsubstan- 
tiated by  the  Bmnllest  particle  of  evidence. 
He  had  been  for  many  years,  certainly  since 
the  death  of  Bedford,  the  mainstay  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  "It  must  be  remembered 
in  favour  of  Beaufort,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs, 
"that  he  guided  the  helm  of  State  during  a 
period  in  which  the  English  nation  tried  first 
the  great  experiment  of  self-government  with 
any  approach  to  success ;  that  he  was  merci- 
ful in  his  political  enmities,  enlightened  in 
his  foreign  policy ;  that  he  was  devotedly 
faithful  and  ready  to  sacrifice  his  wealth  and 
labour  for  the  king ;  that  from  the  moment 
of  his  death  everything  began  to  go  wrong, 
till  all  was  lost" 

The  Chronicle*  of  Momrtrelet.  W hethnru  ft* I .• , 
Hsrdyng,  and  th«  Coutimiator  of  the  Croylan<1 
Chron.;  Btuhbs,  Con*.  Hut.,  vol.  iii. ;  M.  CreiRh 
ton,  Uidory  of  th*  Papacy.  *o-      [F.  S.  1\] 

Beaufort,  Margaret  (d.  1509),  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  great  gninddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt 
by  Catherine  Swvnford.  Left  by  the  death 
of  her  father  in  the  guardianship  of  William 
de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  she  was  married 
by  him  to  hiB  son  John  at  the  early  age  of 
nine  years.  Suffolk,  however,  was  soon 
afterwards  attainted  and  murdered  at  sea, 
and  Margaret's  marriage  with  John  de  hi 
Bole  was,  as  n  consequence,  pronounced  a 
nullity.  In  1455,  when  barely  fifteen  years 
of  age,  Margaret  Beaufort  married  Edmund 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  knight,  by  Katherine 
of  France,  widow  of  King  Henry  V.  This 
husband  died  in  1456,  before  her  son  Henry, 
afterwards  Henry  VII..  was  born,  and  sha 
then,  in  1459,  married  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
In  1481  Margaret  was  once  more  a  widow, 
and  in  the  following  year,  1482,  she  married 
for  the  third  and  hist  time,  her  husband 
l>eing  Thomas,  second  Lord  Stanley.  By 
the  Yorkist  princes  Margaret  Beaufort  ap- 
I>ears  to  have  been  treated  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  leniency,  considering  the  prominent 
position  she  occupied  among  the  Lancastrians 
i  in  virtue  of  her  son.  Her  wealth,  which 
1  was  great,  was  simply  transferred,  by  Richard 
I  III.,  from  her  own  direction  to  that  of  her 
husband,  Ix>rd  Stanley,  whose  control  over 
I  its  disposal  appears  to  have  been  merely 
nominal.  She  was  the  foundress  of  St. 
;  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  gave  many 
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other  benefactions  to  the  two  universities,  and 
10  many  religious  houses.  The  Lady  Margaret 
Beaufort  is  the  reputed  author  of  The 
Mn  rout  e  of  Golde  to  the  Sou/,  adapted  from  a 
French  translation  of  the  Speculum  Aureum 
Fcaxtorum,  and  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde; 
.aid  of  a  translation  of  the  Imitation  of  Chritt 
attributed  to  Gerson. 

H.  Walpole,  Catalogue  of  Ro,a\  and  SobU  Author*. 

Beauge,  The  Battle  ok  (1421),  was 
fought  Itetwcen  the  English,  under  the  Duke 
nf  Clarence,  brother  of  Henry  V.,  and  a  com- 
bined force  of  French  and  Scots,  under  the 
Dauphin  and  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  The 
English  were  completely  routed,  and  Clarence 
was  sliin.  The  effect  of  this  battle  in 
strengthening  the  Dauphin's  party  in  Franco 
was  very  great,  and  Henry  had  ;o  undertake 
•mother  expedition  to  France  to  restore  the 
prestige  of  the  English. 

Beanlien  Abbey,  a  famous  abbey  and 
s  tmtuary  in  Hampshire,  whs  founded  by  King 
John  f<»r  Cistercian  monks  in  1204.  There  Anno 
Neville,  widow  of  the  King-maker,  took  refuge 
after  her  hushand's  defeat  and  death  at  Barnet 
in  H71  :  and  to  Beaulieu  it  was  that  Perkin 
Warbeck  tied  in  1497,  after  the  failure  of 
his  attempts  to  seize  the  crown. 

Beaumont,  Th e  Families  ok.  ( 1 )  Turolf, 
descendant  of  one  of  Rollo's  comrades,  married 
th-«  sister  of  Gunnor,  wife  of  Duke  Richard  the 
Fearless  of  Normandy.  From  this  marriage 
descended  Robert  de  Bellomonte,  or  Beaumont, 
who  inherited  the  county  of  Meulan,  in  Nor- 
mandy, from  his  mother,  and,  following  the 
Conqueror  into  England,  obtained  there 
ninety-one  manors.  I  n  reward  for  the  support  j 
he  gave  to  Hciuy  L,  he  received  the  earldom 
of  Leicester.  His  eldest  son  Waleran  suc- 
ceeded to  the  COUnty  of  Meulan;  his  second 
son  Robert  to  the  English  earldom.  With 
the  death  of  the  fourth  earl,  Robert,  without 
issue,  1204,  the  earldom  expired.  Simon  de 
Mont  fort,  afterwards  leader  of  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  having  married 
Anuria,  eldest  sister  of  the  last  earl,  received 
a  grant  of  the  earldom  from  John.  (2)  Henry 
de  Beaumont,  styled  in  1307  "  cousanguineus 
regis,"  and  possibly  a  descendant  of  a  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  I.,  was  summoned  to  Par- 
liament in  1300  as  a  baron.  His  descendant, 
John  Beaumont,  sixth  luiron,  was  created 
viscount  1440,  being  the  first  of  that  dignity 
in  England.  His  son,  a  partisan  of  the  noose 
of  I.ancastcr,  wus  attainted  14Gl,and  his  estates 
conferred  on  Loid  Hastings.  In  1485  he  was 
restored  in  blood  and  honour,  but  on  his  death 
without  male  heir  the  viscounty  became  ex- 
tinct. In  1£40  the  abeyance  of  tho  barony 
was  terminated  in  favour  of  Miles  Stapletoii.  j 
a  descendant  of  the  last  viscount's  sister. 

Beaumont,  Henky  i>b  (</.  1340\  was  I 
the  son  of  Louis  of  Brienne,  and  grandson  of 
John  of  Brienne,  King  of  Jerusalem.     He  | 


was  employed  by  Edward  I.  in  Scotland,  und 
became  one  of  Edward  II.'s  favourite  ad- 
visers. In  1311  the  Ordainers  demanded  his 
rianishment.  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  carried  out,  as  we  find  him  subsequently 
enjoying  the  royal  favour.  He  deserted 
Edward  in  1326,  und  joined  Isabella  and 
Mortimer,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  posses- 
sions, and  gave  him  some  of  the  confiscated 
lands  of  the  Despensers. 

Becket,  St.  Thomas,  Akchhismop  ok 
Canterrvry  (b.  1118,  d.  1170).  was  the  son  of 
Gilbert  Becket,  a  native  of  Rouen,  a  merchant 
and  at  one  time  port-reeve  of  London.  His 
mother  was  a  native  of  Caen.  Thomas  was 
put  to  school — first  at  Merton  Priory,  and 
then  in  London.  He  was  trained  in  knightlv 
exercises  in  the  household  of  Richard  do 
L'Aiglc  at  Pevensey,  and  grew  tall  and  strong. 
His  father  lost  money,  and  Thomas  became 
n  clerk  in  the  office  of  Osbern  Eightpenny,  his 
kinsman,  and  there  gained  a  good  insight  into 
business.  He  was  introduced  into  the  house- 
hold of  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  took  minor 
orders.  As  Theobald  introduced  the  teach- 
ing of  canonical  jurisprudence  into  England, 
Thomas,  who  soon  became  his  favourite, 
devoted  himself  to  that  study.  He  went  to 
Bologna,  where  Gratian  was"  lecturing,  and 
stayed  there  a  year,  and  then  went  to  Auxerre. 
On  his  return  Theolmld  employed  him  in 
some  important  negotiations.  In  1152  ho 
prevailed  on  Pope  Eugenius  to  forbid  the 
coronation  of  Eustace,  and  thus  paved  the 
way  for  the  success  of  Henrv  of  Anjou.  The 
archbishop  richly  rewarded  Beeket's  services. 
He  was  made  rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  anu 
of  Otford  iu  Kent,  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul'.. 
and  Lincoln ;  in  1164  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury and  Provost  of  Beverley.  When  Henry 
succeeded  to  the  throne  he  made  Thomas  his 
Chancellor.  The  early  years  of  the  reign 
must  have  been  full  of  work  for  the  new- 
Chancellor.  Thomas  was  zealous  for  his 
master.  ^  hen  Henry  levied  scutage  on 
Church  lands  the  Chancellor  approved  Un- 
stop, while  his  old  patron  Theobald  opposed 
it.  The  scant  regard  which  he  had  for  eccle- 
siastical pretensions  is  proved  by  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  suit  between  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester  and  the  Abbot  of  Battle  {Chrou. 
de  Hello,  pp.  88—104).  Much  of  the  time  of 
the  Chancellor  was  taken  up  with  bearing 
causes,  and  he  visited  some  counties  as  an 
itinerant  justice  His  style  of  living  was 
splendid,  and  many  young  nobles  were  educated 
in  his  household,  among  whom  was  the  king's 
eldest  son.  Henry.  This  splendour  was  re- 
markably displayed  in  his  embassy  to  Louis 
VII.,  in' 1168,  to  arrange  the  marriage  of  the 
young  Henry.  In  the  expedition  to  Toulouse 
the  next  year,  he  fitted  out  and  maintained  a 
larjre  forte  at  his  own  expense,  and,  clad  in 
armour,  led  his  troops  in  person,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  field. 
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In  1161  Henry  was  anxious  to  mako  hia 
Chancellor  archbishop.  Thomas  was  un- 
willing to  accept  the  office,  and  told  the  king 
that  it  wou'd  cost  him  the  royal  favour.  The 
next  year  he  was  elected  by  the  monks  of 
Christ  Church  and  by  the  suffragan  bishops  and 
<  lci-gy  uf  Canterbury.  He  was  ordained  priest, 
ind  the  following  day  received  consecration. 
From  that  time  the  life  of  Thomas  was 
i  hanged.  Till  then  his  sympathies  and  efforts 
lud  bWn  wholly  for  the  king ;  henceforward 
they  wore  devoted  to  the  Church.  The  man 
rcuiuiucd  the  same — impulsive,  vigorous,  ob- 
stinate, and  sensitive.  He  was  not  such  as 
would  serve  two  masters,  and  soon  resigned 
the  Chancellorship.  He  made  some  devoted 
friends,  and  already  had  many  enemies, 
lirlbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of  London,  a  strict 
ecclesiastic,  disliked  the  appointment  of  one 
who  had  led  so  secular  a  life,  and  this  feeling 

•  as  probably  shared  by  many.  In  reclaiming 
the  property  of  his  see,  Thomas  made  other 
enemies,  and  seems  to  have  acted  with  im- 
politic violence.  In  116.')  he  attended  the 
t.'ouncil  of  Tours,  and  came  back  filled  with 
thought.*  of  the  power  of  the  Church.  He 
soon  increased  the  feeling  of  distrust  awakened 
in  the  king's  mind  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Chancellorship,  for  he  excommunicated  one  of 
the  tenants  of  the  crown,  contrary  to  the  rule 
bid  down  by  the  Conqueror.  He  also  opposed 

•  change  which  the  king  wished  to'  make 
with  reference  to  the  assessment  of  a  tux, 
which  I>r.  Stubbs  has  thought  (Chuff,  Hi»t., 
i.  162 1  to  have  probably"  been  the  Dane- 
gel  1.  and  high  words  passed  between  the  king 
*ni  the  archbishop.  The  same  year  (1163*, 
in  a  Council  at  Westminster,  Henry  proposed 
his  plan  of  bringing  criminal  clerks  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lay  courts.  Though  this 
change  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
•tat. ,  it  was  naturally  offensive  to  churchmen. 
Thomas  was  not  alone  in  objecting  to  it ;  he 
was  alone  in  daring  to  withstand  it.  Henry 
complained  of  the  exactions  of  the  eccle- 
siastical eourts,  and  demanded  whether  the 
bi*ho}<M  could  agree  to  the  customs  of  his 
rrsndf  tther.  By  tho  advice  of  the  arch- 
bishop they  answered  that  they  would  do  so 
••  saving  their  order."  This  answer  enraged 
th>-  kmtr.  and  'Phoma*  was  called  on  to 
■urren  let  the  honours  of  Eye  and  Bcrkhamp- 
►t.  4.i  In  Jan.,  1 164,  at  a  Council  at  Claren- 
don, the  famous  Constitutions  were*  brought 
forw  ard  which  purported  to  l>e  declaratory  of 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  kingdom.  These 
Constitutions,  by  bringing  the  clergy  under 
secular  jurisdiction,  by  their  settlement  of 
the  election  and  status  of  bishops,  by  taking 
away  the  right  of  free  appeal  to  Borne,  and  by 
other  provisions,  tended  to  destroy  all  clerical 
immunities.  Thomas  was  persuaded  to  con- 
sent to  them.  After  he  had  done  so  he 
repented,  withdrew  his  consent,  und  begged 
the  Pope  to  pardon  him  for  his  weakness.  In 
October  the  Mime  year  the  archbishop  was 


cited  to  a  council  at  Northampton.  He  wai 
not  summoned  personally,  us  was  his  right, 
but  through  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  to  answer  a 
plaint  made  against  him  by  John  the  Marshal. 
At  this  council  a  violent  attack  was  made 
upon  him,  and  he  was  commanded  to  render 
an  account  of  his  chancellorship,  though  lie 
had  received  an  acquittance  on  his  resignation. 
The  bishops  did  not  stand  by  him.  Some, 
like  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  Chichester,  were  his  enemies ; 
others  were  afraid  of  the  king.  The  arch- 
bishop saw  that  the  king  was  determined  to 
crush  him.  He  tied,  took  ship,  und,  landing 
near  Graveliucs,  found  shelter  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Bertin.  Flanders  was,  however,  no  sale 
place  of  refuge.  Louis,  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  embarrassing  Henry,  welcomed  the 

'  archbishop  to  France.  Alexander  III.  was 
ut  Sens,  having  been  forced  to  leave.  Italy  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic.  His  fear  of  turning 
Henry  wholly  to  the  side  of  the  Emperor 
made  the  l'ope  half-hearted  and  vacillating 
in  his  support  of  the  archbishop,  and  he  com- 
manded him  to  take  no  steps  against  the, 
king  for  awhile.  Henry  confiscated  tho 
revenues  of  the  st  e,  and  banished  all  the 
kindred  of  the  archbishop.  His  violent 
measures  were  carried  out  with  great  brutality 
by  Banulf  de  Broc.  Thomas  found  shelter  in 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Pontigny.  There  he  1c  I 
a  life  of  ascetic  severity,  and  gave  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Canon  I<uw,  which  must 
have  strengthened  his  resolution  to  defend  tho 
right*  of  the  clergy.  In  1166  Alexander  III 
able  to  return  to  Borne.  Freed  fiom  tho 
papal  prohibition,  the  archbishop  at  Vea  lay 
solemnly  excommunicated  his  most  violent 
enemies,  and,   with  a   voice   broken  with 

I  emotion,  declared  that,  unless  the  king  re- 
pented, he  would  excommunicate  him  also. 
In  return  Henry,  by  threatening  the  Cister- 
cians, compelled  them  to  cause  the  archbishop 
to  leave  Pontigny.  He  took  shelter  at  Sens. 
The  Pom  wi<b  still  in  danger  from  Frederic, 
and  disapproved  the  Vezelay  excommuni- 
cations. In  1167  he  thwarted  the  archbishop 
by  striding  legates  to  Henry,  and  thus  sus- 
ticndhig  his  ltgative  power.  The  destruction 
of  Frederic's  army  by  pestilence  did  not 
enable  the  Pope  to  act  more  firmly,  for  he 
was  forced  to  remain  in  exile.  In  1169  a 
meeting  took  phce  between  Henry  and  the 
archbishop  at  Montmirail  in  the  presence  of 
I/mis.  The  archbishop  refused  to  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  two  kings,  except  with 
the  condition  "  saving  the  honour  of  Cod," 
and  no  good  was  done.  The  same  year 
another  meeting  took  place  at  Montmaitie, 
and  ended  in  failure,  for  Henry  refused  the 
archbishop  the  kiss  of  peace.  Alexander  was 
anxious  to  end  the  quarrel.  He  was  annoyed 
by  the  violence  of  the  archbishop,  and  excited 
his  indignation  by  absolving  the  Bishops  of 
l>ondon  and  Salisbury  whom  Thomas  had  ex- 
communii  yted.    Henry,  in  1170,  caused  hi« 
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eldest  son  to  bo  crowned  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  This  was  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas  threatened  to  lay 
the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  which  he 
now  had  power  from  the  Pope  to  pro- 
nounce. Louis  was  enraged  with  Henry,  and 
formed  a  combination  against  him.  [Hbkky 
II.]  A  reconciliation  was  effected  at  Freteval, 
July  21.  Even  after  this  the  king  and  the 
archbishop  were  on  anything  but  friendly 
terms.  The  king  complaiued  because  Thomas 
delayed  his  return  to  England,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  get  him  out  of  France.  The  arch- 
bishop complained  of  the  injuries  done  to  his 
nee.  Henry  still  put  off  the  kiss  of  peace. 
The  archbishop  landed  in  England  Dec.  1, 
and  was  greeted  with  delight  by  the  people. 
A  morbid  desire  for  martyrdom  had  taken 
hold  of  his  mind.  He  came  back  with  no 
intention*  of  living  in  peace  with  his  enemies; 
he  would  withstand  them  to  the  end,  and  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  cause  of  the  Church.  He 
sent  before  him  papal  letters  suspending  and 
excommunicating  the  bishops  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  coronation.  He  went  to  I <ondon  to 
se-j  his  former  pupil,  Prince  Henry,  and  all 
the  city  was  moved  with  joy  at  his  coming. 
Young  Henry  refused  to  see  him,  and  hade 
him  return  to  his  see.  His  enemies,  and 
espeeially  the  family  of  Do  Broc,  annoyed 
him  in  every  way  in  their  power;  and,  on 
Christmas  Day,  he  uttered  a  violent  anathema 
against  them.  When  the  king  heard  of  the 
excommunication  of  the  bishops  ho  spoke  tho 
well-known  hasty  words  of  anger  against  tho 
archbishop.  Four  of  his  knights,  Hugh  do 
Morville,  Reginald  FitBlJrse,  William  do 
Tracy,  and  Kichard  Brito,  acted  on  these 
words.  They  crossed  to  England,  took  with 
them  Kanulf  de  Broc  and  a  band  of  men,  and 
murdered  the  archbishop  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  Dec.  29,  1170.  Tho  Archbishop 
was  canonised  1173,  and  his  festival  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  day  of  his  martyrdom.  The 
impression  that  the  martyrdom 'made  on  the 
popular  mind  was  very  deep,  and  for  three 
centuries  after  his  death  his  Bhrine  was  the 
favourite  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Englishmen. 

The  contemporary  Lives;  in  Terse.  Gamier. 
Vie  iff  Saint  Tkomae,  ed.  Hippeau  :  in  prose, 
William  FitiStephen.  Herbert  of  Boataam, 
Edward  Grim,  Roger  of  Pontifrnr,  and  John  of 
Salisbury.  Dr.  Giles's  imperfect  edition  of  the 
Letters  of  8t.  Thomas,  of  John  of  Salisbury, 
and  others,  in  Patr<$  fede*.  Anglic,  has  now 
l*»u  superseded  by  Mat  trial*  for  the  History  of 
AirhhUhopThotnat  Jietktt.ed.  Canon  Robertson 
(Rolls  Series).  See  also  B<>cket :  a  Biography,  by 
Canou  Hobertsou  ;  and  Saint  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, in  Freemsn,  Historical  Etsay,,  1st  Series. 

fw.  H.] 

Beckford,  Aldbrmax  (A.  1709.  d.  1770), 
was  an  extremely  wealthy  merchant,  owning 
large  estates  in  the  West  Indies.  Going 
through  the  regular  steps  of  municipal  dignity, 
he  became  an  alderman,  and  was  also  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  Citv  of  I/mdon.  Both 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  Common  Council 


ho  was  a  firm  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
Lord  Chatham.  In  1768  Beckford  became 
Lord  Mayor,  and  in  the  following  year 
ho  was  re-elected — an  almost  unprecedented 
honour.  With  the  City  authorities  the  govern- 
ment was  very  unpopular,  nor  had  it  a  fiercer 
opponent  than  the  Lord  Mayor.  A  petition 
from  the  Corporation  of  London  to  the  king 
had  been  treated  as  unconstitutional  and 
unworthy  of  an  answer.  A  remonstrance 
was  next  sent,  to  which  the  king  replied 
with  a  dignified  rebuke.  Nevertheless, 
Beckford,  on  May  23rd,  laid  another  remon- 
strance before  the  king,  and,  when  the  king 
had  expressed  his  annoyance  and  displeasure, 
proceeded  to  argue  with  him.  *  "  The  in- 
solence of  Beckford,"  says  an  eye-witness, 
u  exceeded  all  his  or  the  City's  past  exploits." 
Within  a  month  he  was  dead  of  a  fever, 
which  common  report  said  was  caused  by  the 
excitement  of  his  interview  with  the  king. 
Beckford's  enormous  wealth  descended  to  his 
son  William,  the  eccentric  author  of  Valhek. 

Bedchamber  Question,  The  (1839— 
184 1 ).  On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Melbourne 
in  1839,  Sir  Bobcrt  Peel  was  summoned  to 
form  a  ministry.  On  hiB  mentioning  in- 
cidentally to  tho  Queen  the  changes  which 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  makn  in  the  royal 
household,  he  received  a  letter  from  her 
Majesty  saying  that  the  removal  of  the 
ladies  of  her  bedchamber  would  be  repugnant 
to  her  feelings.  Finding  that  Sir  Robert 
would  not  give  way  on  this  point,  tho  Queen 
summoned  Lord  Melbourne  to  her  aid.  Lord 
Morpeth's  sister  and  Lady  Normanby  were 
the  two  ladies  to  whom  Peel  specially  ob- 
jected. The  desire  to  support  the  Queen 
induced  the  Whig  statesmen,  in  spite  of  their 
previous  humiliations,  to  return  to  their 
posts.  In  1841,  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Whig  ministry,  the  question  arose  again. 
Tho  Prince  Consort,  however,  arranged  that 
three  great  Whig  ladies  should  resign  the 
situations  which  they  held  in  the  Household 
of  their  own  accord.  This  prudent  com- 
promise settled  the  difficulty,  and  saved  the 
assertion  of  Peel's  principle. 

Hansard,  Debate*,  3rd  series,  xlrii.  979,  Ac.  ; 
Spencer  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  ISIS. 

Bede  (BXDA)  (6.  673,  d.  735)  was  born 
prol>ably#at  .larrow.  in  the  territory  of  tho 
abbey  of  WTearmouth,  founded  by  Benedict 
Biscop.  By  this  learned  man  Bede  was 
educated,  and  eventually  entered  the  monas- 
tery of  .larrow,  an  offshoot  of  the  Wearmouth 
foundation.  Here  Bede  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  dividing  all  the  time  not 
engrossed  by  religious  teaching  between 
learning  and  teaching.  He  was  a  very 
prolifie  author,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  long  list  of  his  writings  which  he  ap- 
pended in  his  fifty-ninth  year  to  his  Ectlr- 
siaetieal  History,  and  even  on  his  death-bed 
he  was  busy  with  literary  labour.    His  great 
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work   is   the   HUtoria   £cclesia*ttca    Gent  is 

A-  .:   on  which  his  fame  n*ts.     It  is 

divided  into  live  books.  The  first  twenty- 
twu  chapters  of  the  hrst  book  form  only  an 
introduction,  wherein,  after  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  Britain  and  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
we  have  the  history  of  the  country,  reaching 
from  Julias  Cicsar  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  the  Angles  by  Gregory's 
nu*aiunariea.  From  this  point  only  (chap.  25; 
b»gin I  the  Independent  research"  of  Hi  de. 
The  Church  history  of  th<-  Knglish  is  then 
carriid  down  in  this  book  to  the  death  of 
Gregory  the  Great  (001.  The  second  book 
begins  with  a  long  obituary  of  this  Tope,  so 
important  for  the  Knglish  Church,  und  ends 
with  the  death  of  Edwin,  King  of  North- 
ainbria  (633).  Tho  third  book  reaches  to 
635.  Here  begins  the  fourth  book,  extending 
to  the  death  of  Cuthbert  (087),  the  famous 
i*int  already  twit  e  celebrated  by  Bode  him- 
self. The  last  book  (to  the  year  731)  con- 
elude*  with  a  purvey  of  the  several  see's,  and 
of  the  general  state  of  Britain  in  that  year. 
Bede's  History  is  our  main  und,  indeed,  almost 
our  only  authentic  source  of  information  for 
the  century  and  a  half  that  followed  the 
conversion  of  the  Knglish  to  Christianity,  and 
is  therefore  a  work  of  much  interest  and 
importune*-,  apart  from  its  attractions  of 
•trie.  Besides  the  II  it  form  Errir»m*tica, 
which  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon, 
it  is  s*id,  by  King  Alfred,  Bede  wrote  a  very 
number  of  minor  works,  among  which 
l  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert ;  a  Chronicon, 
or  general  summarv  of  history  up  to  the 
rear  729  ;  T/u  Lict'e  of  the  Abbot*  „f  H  w 
wmrtA  msdsj  Jarrow,  and  An  Epistle  to  Robert, 
Arrhbuhop  of  York,  which  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Church.  All  are 
of  considerable  historical  imi>ortance,  though 
Mi'  y  yield  in  interest  to  the  Kcclesiastical 
Historv.  The  greater  number  of  Bede's  com- 
p»«dtions — said  to  have  amounted  to  nearly 
V*i  -were  probably  theological  treatises  or 
on  the  .Scriptures. 


The  beet  edition  of  Bede  in  tbnt  of  Dr  Giles, 
ia  «is  roll ,  Load.,  kc.  .  and  there  is 

a  *o»»l  edition  of  the  Historical  Works  by 
Mr.  Stevenaon  (Ear.  Hint.  8oc  ),  in  two  vol*., 
Lond.,  1841.  An  edition  of  the  Hi*t.  Kali*. 
Amvlor.  has  •■een  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Pre**,  and  there  is  a  tntnalation  in  HoIiu'm 
,4f.'i'/«irtan  Le'-rary.  A  ncholarly  edition  of 
Bc-kn  iii  and  i».  of  the  Hi«t»ry  hax  l«-en  pnlt- 
babed  by  the  Pitt  Preea,  under  the  editorship 
of  Prof.  Mayor  and  Mr.  Lumby.  which  contain* 
a  ruit  amount  of  learning  ana  research,  and  ia 
«-nrirhed  with  a  tramdatiou  of  Ebert'ti  account 
of  bede.  from  which  the  main  facta  stated  above 

[F.  S.  P.] 


flrst  appears  in  history  in  571, 
when  the  Britons  were  defeated  there  by  the 
Saxon*,  under  Cuthwulf.  The  castle  under- 
*«t  many  sieges.  In  1 1 38  it  was  taken  by 
Kin*  Stephen,  and  in  121$,  during  the  war 
between  J.Jin  and  the  barens,  it  was  captured 
by  Falki*  do  Breaute.  who  continued  to  hold 


it  till  1224,  when  he  took  one  or  the  justices 
prisoner.  Thereupon  a  force  was  levied  against 
him, and  Bedford  was  besieged.  On  its  capture, 
the  castle  was  dismantled.  During  the  Great 
Rebellion  Bedford  declared  for  the  Parliament, 
but  in  1043  was  captured  by  the  Koyalists. 

Bedford,  Peekaoe  or.  In  141").  John, 
third  son  of  ilenrv  IV.,  was  created  Duke  of 
Bedford.  In  154t>,  John  Russell.  Lord  High 
Steward  of  England,  who  had  received  the 
lands  of  the  Ahbcv  of  Woburn,  in  Bedford- 
shire, was  created  Karl  of  Bedford.  In  1094 
William  Russell,  tilth  earl,  was  created  Duke 
of  Bedford. 

Bedford,  John, Pi  ke  or  (*.  1389,  d.  1435), 
was  the  third  son  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was 
created  I  hike  of  Bedford  in  1415.  In  1410 
he  distinguished  himself  by  defeating  the 
French  fleet,  and  in  the  next  year  commanded 
an  expedition  to  Scotland  to  avenge  tho 
"Foul  Raid"  (q.v.).  During  Henry  Ws 
absence  in  France,  Bedford  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  of  Knghtnd,  and  on  his  death-Vied 
Henry  constituted  him  Regent  of  France. 
To  cement  the  Burgundian  alliance,  Bedford, 
in  1422,  married  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  by  the  vigour  and  ability  of 
his  administration  tho  Knglish  not  only  sue 
ceeded  in  maintaining  their  conquests  for 
several  years,  but  even  gained  ground  upon 
their  enemies.  In  1421  he  won  the  great 
victory  of  Verneuil;  but  the  relief  of  Orleans 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  Knglish 
arms,  and  in  revenge  for  the  powerful  aid 
die  had  given  to  the  enemy.  Bedford  caused 
Joan  of  Arc  when  she  fell  into  his  hands 
to  bo  burned  to  death  as  a  witch.  In 
1432  his  wife  elieel,  and  in  the  next  year  ho 
married  Ja<  quetta  of  Luxemburg,  thereby 
increasing  Burgundy's  estrangement  from 
the  Knglish.  In  home  affairs  Bedford  was 
always  ready  to  act  as  the  mediator  between 
Gloucester  and  Beaufort,  and  by  his  in- 
fluence over  the  former  was  able  to  restrain 
his  reckless  and  extravagant  disposition  to  a 
certain  de-gree.  The  latter  years  of  Bed- 
ford's life  were  embittered  bv  the  follies  of 
Gloucester,  the  successes  of  the  Fre  nch,  and 
the  defection  of  Burgundy.  With  him 
pe  rished  all  hopes  of  Knglish  supremacy  in 
France,  and  all  ehancc  of  retaining  even 
Normandy  and  Guie  nne.  A  brave  soldier,  a 
skilful  general,  a  prudent  and  far-sighted 
politician,  and.  taken  altogether,  a  ju*t  and 
merciful  governor,  Bedford  had  in  him  many 
of  the  elements  of  greatness.  "  !!<•  was 
certainly  equal,"  says  Mr.  Stevenson,  •'  pos- 
sibly  superior,  to  Henry  the  Fifth.  But 
for  the  tre acherous  friendship  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  he  would  probably  have  overrun 
France  and  e  xpelled  Charh-s  the  Seventh. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  hero  of 
Agincourt  would  have  been  able  to  effect  to 
much  as  the  hero  of  Verneuil  did."  His 
misfortune  was  that  he  was  the  champion  of 
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a  cause  which  was  radically  unjust,  and 
which  was  destined  from  the  beginning  to 
ultimate  failure.  The  greatest  blot  on  Bed- 
ford's memory  is  hi*  treatment  of  Joan  of 
Are,  which  it  is  difficult  to  palliate  ;  it  was 
equally  cruel  and  impolitic.  But,  if  we 
except  this  episode,  Bedford  was  seldom  guilty 
either  of  harshness  or  impolicy. 

The  Wart  of  (Jw  E,Kjli*h  ,n  Franc*  «RolU  Series, 
with  Mr.  StereuKon  a  valuable  introductions  ; 
Lori  Brougham,  England  and  Franct  undtr  the 
Horn*  of  Uncaster  >  Stubbs,  Const.  Hurt.,  vol.  iii 

[F .  S.  P.] 

Bedford,  Johx  Rissell,  1st  Earl  of 
(d  1555),  was  a  gentleman  of  Dorsetshire 
attached  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 
Russell  obtained  considerable  grants  out 
of  the  monastery  spoils,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  wealth  of  his  family.  In 
1536  he  co-operated  energetically  with  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  in  repressing  the  tirst  seeds 
of  discontent  in  Lincolnshire.  loiter  on  in  his 
career  Hussell  again  distinguished  himself  by 
the  complete  suppression  of  the  revolutionary 
outbreak  of  1649  in  the  western  counties. 
Defeating  the  insurgents  in  a  pitched  battle 
fit  St.  Mary's  Clyst,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
lieving the  city  of  Exeter,  which  had  just 
previously  been  hard  pressed  by  the  rebel 
forces;  and  in  entirely  destroying  their  hopes 
in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  which  were  at 
once  placed  under  martial  law.  In  tho 
Council,  Russell,  after  these  events,  took 
part  with  Warwick  against  Somerset,  and 
materially  contribute!  to  hasten  the  Pro- 
tector's /all.  For  his  services  on  this  occa- 
sion Russell,  who  had  been  made  a  peer  in 
1539,  was  now,  in  1550,  created,  by  North- 
umberland's influence.  Earl  of  Bedford.  On 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Russell  thought  it 
prudent  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  mode  of 
worship.  He  continued  accordingly  under 
Mary  to  enjoy  the  royal  favour,  and  he  was 
employed  by  her  on  several  embassies  of 
importance. 

Bedford,  Francis  Russell,  2nd  Earl  ok 
(b.  1528,  d.  1585),  was  one  of  Elizalx  th's  most 
trusted  counsellors  in  the  early  part  of  her 
reign.  In  15G1  he  was  sent  on  a  special 
embassy  to  the  Court  of  France,  and  three 
years  later  to  Scotland  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Thomas  Randolph.  He  subsequently  com- 
manded the  Northern  army  at  Berwick,  and 
in  1566  was  .sent  to  represent  Elizabeth  at 
the  baptism  of  James  VI.  In  the  course  of 
his  negotiations  in  Scotland  he  managed  to 
incur  the  displeasure  ..f  the  queen,  who  ac- 
cuse* 1  him  of  taking  part  with  the  Scotch  lords 
against  Mary,  whose  marriage  with  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  M  subsequently  opposed. 

Burghley  l'ap*r$ ;  Froude.  Hist,  of  Eny. 

Bedford,  Francis  Bresux,  im  Earl 

OF  U.  1641),  was  the  only  son  of  Lord  Russell 
of  Thornhaugh.  and  on  the  death  of  his  cousin, 
the  third  earl,  in  1627,  succeeded  him  in  the 


earldom  of  Bedford.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  great  work  of  draining 
the  fens  called  the  Great  Level,  afterwards,  in 
his  honour,  known  us  the  Bedford  Level.  In 
politics  he  occupied  a  moderate  position.  Ho 
w:is  a  personal  friend  of  Pyni,  but  was  de- 
sirous of  devising  a  modus  virendt  between 
king  and  Parliament.  He  was  the  head  of 
the  Commissioners  who  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  Ripon  with  the  Scots  in  1640,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  year,  when  Charles 
conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  ministry  from 
the  more  moderate  of  the  opposition  leaders, 
he  offered  Bedford  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer 
and  practically  that  of  Prime  Minister.  This 
scheme,  which  seemed  to  promise  success,  was 
frustrated  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  from  small-pox.  Clarendon  sums  up 
his  character  thus  : — "  He  was  a  wise-  man, 
and  would  have  proposed  and  advised 
moderate  courses ;  but  was  not  incapable,  for 
want  of  resolution,  of  being  carried  into 
violent  ones  if  his  advice  was  not  submitted 
to ;  and  therefore  many  who  knew  him  well 
thought  his  death  not  "unseasonable,  as  well 
to  his  fame  as  his  fortune." 

Clarcudon,  Hi*t.  of  the  Rebellion  ;  Da^dale, 
HuL,  of  Kmbtnk\ng  f  Lodjc,  Portraits. 

Bedford,  William  Russell,  1st  Di  ke  op 
(b.  1613,  d.  1700),  was  the  son  of  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Bedford.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the 
arbitrary  policy  of  Charles  I.  and  Stratford, 
and  a  moderate  supj>orter  of  the  Parliament. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  joined  the 
Parliamentary  standard  with  a  body  of  horse, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill ;  but 
he  separated  from  the  Parliament  in  1645, 
and  joined  the  king.  He  was  present  ut  the 
battle  of  Newbury,  on  the  Royalist  side,  and 
greatly  distinguished  lumself!  His  estates 
were  confiscated,  hut  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  peace  with  the  Parliament  and  getting 
them  restored.  He  took  some  part  in  the 
Restoration,  and  was  a  prominent  supporter 
of  William  of  Orange  at  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  after  which  event  fin  1694)  he  was 
j  created  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Bedford,  John  Rrasux,  4th  Di  ke  or 
(b.  1710.  d.  1771),  succeeded  to  the  dukedom 
in  1732.  Ten  years  later  he  took  an  active 
part  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  174  4  he 
was  appointed  a  Lord  Commissioner  of  tho 
Admiralty,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  1748.  on  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern 
Department,  but  resigned  in  1751,  on  the 
dismissal  of  Lord  Sandwich.  Five  years 
later  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieute- 
nant. In  that  office  he  did  not  succeed,  and 
exasperated  the  Irish  by  asking  for  his  sister- 
in-law  a  pension  on  the  Irish  establishment. 
His  principle  of  government  was  to  silence 
opposition  by  donatives:  nor  did  he  forget 
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bis  friends,  especially  Rigby,  in  the  general 
distribution  of  Irish  money.  In  1761  he 
resigned  on  Bute's  accession  to  power.  In  the 
following  ywir  he  went  to  Paris  as  plenipoten- 
tiary to  negotiate  for  peace.  In  the  Grenvillo 
ministry  he  became  President  of  the  Council. 
He  seems  to  have  acted  an  independent  part  in 
the  king's  closet,  and  to  have  insisted  as  nrmly 
as  Grenville  himself  on  the  dismissal  of  Lord 
Bute,  to  whom  he  was  now  thoroughly 
opposed.  He  was  in  advance  of  his  ago  in 
the  knowledge  of  political  economy,  and  in- 
curred the  most  violent  hatred  by  opposing  a 
Bill  to  impose  duties  on  foreign  silks.  In 
1765  he  was  summarily  dismissed  from  office 
along  with  Grenville,  and,  refusing  the  over- 
tures alike  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
out  of  office.  But  he  continued  to  take  an 
active  part  in  politics,  and  in  1769  proposed 
to  resuscitate  a  statuto  of  Henry  VIII.  in 
order  to  dispense  with  juries  in  the  American 
Colonies.  Walpole  calls  the  duke  "  a  man 
of  inflexible  honesty  and  good-will  to  his 
country,"  but  says  that  "  his  manner  was 
impetuous."  To  this  unfortunate  trait  was 
probably  due  his  almost  universal  unpopu- 
larity. His  portrait  has  been  drawn  by 
Junius,  exaggerated  and  distorted  by  the 
of  personal  animosity. 


Bed/or i  <  OTTt*i>.  •  Chatham  Correm.j  Trevelyan, 
forty  Hu#.  o/  a  /■  Fox  ;  Utter*  of  Junius. 

Bedford  Level  is  the  name  given  to 
m  flat  district  in  the  east  of  England,  which 
<rin,jirs!M  r*  the  Fen  < .nimtn  ,  and  inclndofl  DUti 
of  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, Northamptonshire,  and  Lincoln- 
shire. During  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  this 
district  was  a  vast  swamp,  partly  inundated 
by  the  sea.  Attempts  were  made  to  reclaim 
it  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  VII.,  and 
an  Act  was  passed  for  this  purposo  in  1601. 
In  1634.  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  a 
number  of  other  landowners  of  the  eastern 
oountit«,  obtained  permission  from  the 
crown  to  drain  the  district  on  condition  of 
receiving  9.">.000  acres  of  the  reclaimed  kinds 
for  themselves.  The  works,  however,  owing 
to  disagreement  with  the  crown,  and  the 
Civil  War,  were  Husjiended  for  some  years  till 
1649,  wh.  n  the  undertaking  was  renewed. 
In  I6M  the  company  was  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  and  it  still  exists.  The  opera- 
tions of  th-  original  projectors  have  been 
largely  supplemented  by  drainage  works 
undertaken  in  more  recent  time*. 

Begum,  an  Indian  word  for  queen, 
prinrei««.  ice,  is  generally  used  us  the  title  of 
wivea  of  a  reigning  or  defunct  monarch,  or 
of  a  woman  regnant— r.y.,  Begum  of  Bhojwl, 

i  of  Onde. 


[Clivb,  Lokd.] 

C,  Anthony  (rf.  1310),  son  of  Walter, 
of  En-sby,   accompanied  Edward  I. 


on  his  Crusade  (1271).     On  his  return  hi 
took    orders,   and    was    made  Archdeacon 
of  Durham  in  the  year  1279.  and  bishop  in 
1283.     In  1290  ho"  was  sent  by  Edward  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  guardians  of  Scotland, 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Estates  as  lieu- 
tenant for  Queen  Margaret  and  her  husband ; 
and  in  1294  he  was  employed  as  ambassador 
to  the  Emperor.    He  accompanied  the  king 
in  his  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1 296.  com- 
manded a  division  of  cavalry  at  Falkirk  in 
1298,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Caer- 
lavcrock  in  1300.    In  the  same  year  he  l>e- 
came  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  monks  who 
constituted  the  chapter,  which  lasted  the  refit 
of  his  life.    His  first  quarrel  with  Edward 
was  occasioned  by  his  refusal  to  show  his 
franchises  to  the  royal   officers,   but  this- 
difference  was  soon  compromised,  and  in  1295 
Bek  was  appointed  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
counties  beyond  the  Trent.    He  obtained  the 
empty  but  high-sounding  title  of  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem   from   Clement  V.,  to  which 
ho  added  the  title  of  "King  of  the  Isle  of 
Man."  After  he  got  possession  of  the  island  by 
mortgage,  Edward  I.  compelled  him  to  hold 
it  "as  of  the  king's  gift,"  and  deprived  him 
of  his  palatino  rights  over  Durham ;  these  were, 
however,  restored  by  Edward  II  ,  with  whom 
ho  was  a  great  favourite,  and  he  enjoyed 
them  till  his  death  in  1310.    Bek  represented 
the  Baronial  party  in  the  Church,  which  saw 
in  Edward  I.'s  consolidating  and  centralising 
policy  the  overthrow  of  its  own  privileges. 

Bekcagsog,  Thk  Convention  of  (Oct.  3, 
1805),  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden,  in  order  to  enable  Sweden  to 
join  heartily  in  the  European  coalition  against 
Napoleon.  *  The  terms  of  the  convention 
were  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Helsingborg,  which  hat!  been  con- 
cluded in  the  preceding  August,  and  consisted 
in  an  arrangement  as  to  the  subsidy  to  be  sup- 
plied by  Gn  at  Britain.  Sweden  agreed  to 
employ  12,000  men  in  Pomerania,  for  whom 
England  was  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £12  10s. 
annuaUv  for  each  man.  Pay  for  five  months 
was  to  be  handed  over  to  Sweden  in  advance, 
and  £.')0,000  was  to  be  paid  down  at  once  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  Stralsund  into  an 
efficient  state  of  defence. 

Alison,  KM.  of  Europe  ;  Fyffe,  Modern  Europt. 

Beket,  Thomas.    [Bucket. ] 

Belasyse,  John.  Lohi>  (ft.  1689),  was  the 
second  son  of  Lord  Fauconlierg,  and,  like  his 
father,  took  a  prominent  jwirt  on  the  Royalist 
side  in  the  Civil  War.  He  took  part  in  the 
hittles  of  Edgehill,  Newbury,  and  Nugcby, 
and  the  megef  of  Reading  and  Bristol. _  and 
snlwequcntly  was  made  Governor  of  York. 
He  was  wounded  several  times,  and  three 
times  suffered  imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  He 
was  rai«ed  to  the  peerage  in  1644,  and  at  the 
Restoration  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
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force  in  Africa  and  governor  of  Tangier*, 
which  offices  he  held  till  16G7.  In  the  reign 
of  James  II.  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury. 

Belesme,  Rohekt  of,  one  of  the  Norman 
followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
eldest  son  of  Earl  Roger  of  Shrewsbury,  was 
created  Earl  of  Montgomery.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  disaffected  barons  against  the 
Norman  kings.  In  1077  he  joined  Robert 
against  his  father,  in  1087  he  opposed  William 
II.'s  accession  to  the  English  throne,  and  in 
1101  supported  Robert's  claims  against  Henry 
I.  On  this  latter  occasion  ho  was  banished 
from  England,  to  the  great  jov  of  the  people, 
and  sought  refuge  in  Normandy.  In  1112  he 
was  sent  to  Henry  as  an  ambassador  by  the 
French  king,  but  Henry  served  him  as  a  rrl>el 
and  kept  him  a  prisoner  till  his  death,  the 
date  of  which  is  unknown.  He  stands  out  as 
the  very  worst  example  of  the  feudal  noble. 
"  His  contemporaries,"  says  Luppenberg,  *'  aro 
unanimous  in  describing  him  as  one  of  the 
most  detestable  characters  known  in  history, 
to  whom  the  most  unheard-of  barbarities 
were  not  merely  acts  of  revenge,  but  an  in- 
satiable enjoyment."  Ordericus  Vitalis  ex- 
claims, when  mentioning  his  banishment  from 
England  in  1101,  "  Rejoice,  King  Henry,  and 
give  thanks  to  the  Lord  God,  for  you  becamo 
a  free  ruler  from  the  day  when  you  banished 
Robert  of  Belesme  from  your  realm." 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  7t>7,"ie. ;  Freeman,  William 
Rufu*,  i.  181,  Ac,  and  Xortnan  Conaneti. 

Belfast  was  the  site  of  an  important 
Norman  castle  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Pe  Burghs,  Earls  of  Ulster,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  In  1333,  William  de  Burgh 
was  murdered  there  by  the  rebellious  English 
of  the  Pale.  The  castle  subsequently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  O'Neils,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  after  the  rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neil, 
and  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In  1604  the 
castle  and  district  waB  granted  to  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  who  settled  there  numerous 
colonists  from  Pevonshire.  The  castle  was 
rebuilt,  and  a  town  speedily  grew  up  round 
it.  In  1611  the  town  was  constituted  a 
borough.  In  1637  Strafford  gave  it  certain 
trading  privileges  which  did  much  to  increase 
its  prosperity.  The  city  has  become  the  chief 
manufacturing  and  commercial  town  in  Ire- 
land. By  the  Irish  Universities  Act  of  1908, 
Belfast  was  granted  a  University. 

Belgre,  Thb,  were  the  inhabitants  of  part 
of  the  south  and  south-west  of  ancient 
Britain.  Their  districts  included  the  modern 
counties  of  Hants,  Wilts,  Porset,  and  part  of 
Somerset.  They  were  in  all  likelihood  closely 
connected  with  "the  Continental  Belga?>  and 
are  generally  considered  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Gallic  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock,  and  to 
have  migrated  to  Britain  from  north-eastern 
Gaul.    It  is  probable  that  they  contained  a 


very  considerable  intermixture  of  Gennanio 
elements,  and  Mr.  Wright,  and  some  other 
authorities,  have  maintained  that  the  Belgro 
were,  in  fact,  a  Teutonic  tribe,  and  were 
comparatively  late  settlers  in  this  island.  A 
directly  opposite  opinion  has,  however,  l>een 
maintained  by  other  Celtic  scholars.  [  Britons  . 
Celts.] 

See  for  vark  .a  viewn,  Klita,  Celtic  Britain; 
Eltou,  Origin*  -f  Limj.  llitt. ;  Wrijrht.  The  Celt, 
the  Roman,  ana  the  Saxon  ;  Coote,  The  Roman* 
of  Britain. 

Belgau.ni,  Thb  Pistiuct  of,  in  the  Botn- 
Iwiy  Presidency,  lying  to  the  north-wist  of 
the  Portuguese  state  of  Goa,  was  ceded  to 
the  British  by  the  Peishwa  in  1817. 

Belgian  Question,  The  (1830—32). 
The  effect  of  the  French  Revolution  of  July, 
1830,  in  Europe,  was  to  cause  a  general  up- 
rising of  nationalities.  Belgium,  among  others, 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Holland,  and  all  Europe 
now  became  interested  in  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulty.  The  Putch  government  applied 
to  l/>rd  Aberdeen  for  troops.  Thereupon  he 
summoned  the  London  Conference.  This 
Conference  in  vain  attempted  to  solve  the 
question.  It  lingered  on  till  Sept.  30,  1832, 
and  then  separated,  having  effected  nothing, 
the  final  cause  of  separation  being  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  three  Northern  and 
the  two  Western  powers  as  to  the  employment 
of  force.  A  convention  was  immediately  con- 
cluded between  England  and  Franco  for 
carrying  out  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
November.  This  treaty  was  signed  Oct.  22, 
and  on  the  6th  Nov.  an  embargo  was  laid  on 
all  vessels  l>earing  the  Putch  flag  in  British 
ports.  A  French  army  entered  Holland  and 
captured  Antwerp:  and  the  war  was  over. 
Belgium  gained  her  independence  with  the 
capitulation  of  Antwerp. 

i4nnnnl  Rtgi*ttr,  1832  ;  8.  Walpole.  Hi$L  of 
Eng.  from  ISIS. 

BeUeisle,  (1)  The  Battle  of.  was  fought 
Oct.  25,  1747,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
French  by  the  English  fleet  commanded  by 
Admiral  Hawke.  Early  in  the  day  Hawke  fell 
in  with  a  large  fleet  of  merchant" ships  bound 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  convoyed  by  nine 
men-of-war.  Without  waiting  for  his  ships  to 
fall  into  line  of  battle,  he  vigorously  attacked 
the  enemy,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  capture 
of  seven  out  of  the  nine  men-of-war.  The 
French  were  completely  defeated,  and  the 
admiral  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  foi 
the  exploit. — (2)  The  Cai-tike  of,  took 
place  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In 
1761  (June  7),  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Keppel, 
conveying  8,000  troops  under  General  Hodg- 
son, arrived  before  the  south-east  point  of 
the  island.  The  troops,  after  being  once  re  • 
pulsed,  made  good  their  landing,  captured 
Palais,  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  and  com- 
pelled the  garrison  to  capitulate.  The  island 
was  held  till  the  closo  of  the  war  (1763). 
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Bellingham,  Sir  Edward  (d.  1549),  was 
■ont  to  Irelaud  as  Lord  Deputy  by  Somerset 
in  1548,  having  previously  won  fame  for 
himself  in  Hungary  and  at  Boulogne,  as 
well  as  in  tho  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  in  his 
capacity  of  governor,  he  defeated  the  French 
in  1545.  His  short  period  of  rulo  in  Ireland 
wa.s  eminently  successful,  and  was  marked 
by  strong,  wise,  and  vigorous  administration. 

Beluchistan  is  the  territory  of  the 
Kh.in  of  Khelat,  situated  on  the  Scinde 
frontier,  and  lying  to  the  south  of  Afghanis- 
tan, and  between  that  country  and  the  sea. 
[Khelat.] 

Benares,  The  Treaty  of  (Aug.,  1773), 
was  concluded  between  Warren  Hastings  and 
the  Vizi«_r  of  Uude.  Its  stipulations  were  that 
Hastings  should  lend  the  Vizier  an  English 
forte  to  be  used  against  the  Kohillas,  and 
should  cede  the  districts  of  Corah  and  Allaha- 
bad :  that  the  Vizier  should  give  a  donation  of 
forty  Lira  of  rupees,  and  a  monthly  payment 
of  two  lacs  for  the  services  of  the  troops ;  and 
that  he  should  pav  fifty  lacs  additionally  for 
the  ceded  districts."    [Kohilla  War.] 

Benbow,  John,Ai)mirai.(6. 1 653,  rf.  1702), 
ent<  r-  <i  the  merchant  service  very  early  m 
life.  In  1680  he  was  master  of  a  Bhip 
which  traded  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  is 
said  to  have  pickled  the  heads  of  a  crew  of 
Salle.-  pirates,  which  he  threw  down  as  salt 
provisions  on  the  table  of  the  Cadiz  magis- 
trate*. On  his  return  James  II.  placed  him 
in  command  of  a  ship  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
William  III.  employed  him  in  checking  the 
Dutch  privateers,  and  in  bombarding  the 
French  porta,  duties  which  ho  carried  out  with 
courage  and  success.  In  1098  he  was  sent  with 
a  squadron  to  the  West  Indies.  There  he 
attempted  to  settle  the  disputes  which  had 
broken  out  between  the  Spanish  and  English 
settlers  owing  to  the  attempted  colonisation 
of  the  isthmus  of  Darien  bv  tho  Scotch.  On 
bis  return  he  was  made  Vice-Admiral  (1700). 
He  whs  sent  out  again  in  ordor  to  engage  the 
Spanish  colonies  to  disown  Philip,  the  French 
claimant  to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  or,  if  they 
refused  this,  to  seize  their  galleons.  He 
arrived  at  Barhadoes  in  1701  and  sailed  thence 
fr>r  Jamaica,  where  he  hoard  that  1  hi  Cas.se 
bad  arrived  with  a  squadron  of  French  ships 
in  order  to  crush  the  English  slave  trade.  On 
Aujmst  l''th,  1702,  Benhow,  while  cruising 
off  St.  Domingo,  came  in  sight  of  Du  Casse. 
He  resolv«-d  to  attack,  but  the  captains  of  his 
three  be*t  ships,  from  motives  of  personal  dis- 
like, refused  to  bring  their  vessels  into  action. 
Ben  bow,  however,  with  his  own  ship,  fought 
the  enemy  for  four  days.  At  last  the  captains 
■ddn  awd  a  written  remonstrance  to  him,  in 
vhich  they  declared  that  the  odds  were  too 
great  for  a  continuance  of  the  conflict.  Ben- 
bow,  who  was  badly  wounded,  returned  to 
Jamaica  to  die.    Before  his  death  he  had  the 


satisfaction  of  procuring  the  condemnation  of 

two  of  his  captains,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 

third  from  the  service. 

Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Admiral,,  vol.  iii.; 
Biographia  Britannita. 

Benbnrb,  The  Battle  of  (June  5th, 
1646),  was  fought  between  Owen  Hoe  O'Neil 
and  General  Monroe  with  the  Scottish  and 
English  troops.  O'Neil  had  his  rear  protected 
by  a  wood,  and  his  right  by  the  Blackwater. 
Monroe  had  ordered  his  brother  to  join  him 
with  a  considerable  force,  but  this  O'Neil  pre- 
vented, while  he  amused  the  Scots  by  feints 
till  his  own  forces,  detached  for  this  purpose, 
had  rejoined  him.  Monroe  now  tried  to 
retreat,  but  was  at  once  charged  by  the  Irish, 
his  horse  fled,  and  the  only  formidable  stand 
was  made  by  an  English  regiment  under 
Lord  BLiney  ;  when  they  had  been  cut  to 
pieces  the  rest  of  the  Scots  fled  in  dis- 
order. Lords  Montgomery  and  Blaney,  with 
21  officers  and  150  men,  as  well  as  all  tho 
artillery  and  ammunition,  were  captured, 
Monroe  himself  escaping  with  difficulty. 
Altogether,  3,243  of  the  English  and  Scots 
fell,  while  the  victors  lost  70  killed  and  200 
wounded.  This  battle  was  the  last  great 
victory  achieved  by  an  Irish  general  on  Irish 
soil. 

Whitelocke,  Manorial* ;  MacGeo^hegan,  H\rt. 
d'Irlande,  1758. 

Bench,  Kino's.    [Kino's  Bench.] 

Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  was  held  by  the 
East  India  Company  as  a  trading  settlement 
from  1682  to  1824.  It  was  attacked  and  laid 
in  ruins  by  the  French  in  1760.  In  1824  it 
was  given  up  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange  for 
their  Malacca  settlements. 

Benedict  BisCOp  was  born  of  a  good 
Northumbrian  family,  ami  was  in  the  service 
of  King  Oswy.  In  653  he  went  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Home,  and  on  his  return  laboured  hard 
in  missionary  work  in  the  north  of  England. 
After  two  years  he  undertook  a  second  journey 
to  Home,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Lerins,  where  he  took  the 
tonsure,  and  remained  some  time.  He  then 
went  to  Rome  again,  and  was  commissioned 
to  return  to  England  as  assistant  and  inter- 
preter to  Archbishop  Theodorie.  On  their 
arrival  in  England,  Benedict  was  made  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Canterbury. 
At  the  expiration  of  two  years  he  abandoned 
this  office,  and  undertook  another  journey  to 
Rome.  On  his  return  he  received  from 
Egfrith  of  Northumbria  a  grant  of  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wear  (674).  Here  he 
founded  a  monastery  with  a  church  of  ste^ne, 
and  glass  windows,  and  endowed  it  with 
numerous  books,  pictures,  and  relics,  obtained 
by  him  on  his  journeys  to  Rome.  In  682  he 
founded  a  second  monastery  at  J  arrow,  whore 
Bede  spent  most  of  his  life.  By  the  impulse 
he  gave  to  monasticism  and  to  ecclesiastical 
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art  in  England,  Benedict  did  work  of  con- 
siderable service  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

Benedictines,  The,  were  the  most 
important  of  the  monastic  orders,  founded 
•V29  by  St  Benedict  of  Nursia  (480 — 542). 
Up  to  thus  time  there  had  been  neither 
uniformity  nor  permanence  in  monastic  so- 
cieties. Benedict's  work  was  that  of  organi- 
sation ;  instead  of  fluctuating  assemblies  of 
individuals,  there  was  to  be  a  careful  grada- 
tion of  ranks  and  duties;  and  though  the 
■bbot  was  bound  to  consult  the  monks,  his 
authority  was  supreme.  Moreover,  though 
the  Benedictine  rule  was  milder  than  previous 
practices,  the  vow  was  rendered  irrevocable. 
Instead  of  devoting  themselves  entirely  to 
contemplation,  the  monks  were  to  busy 
themselves  in  manual  labour  or  in  reading. 
Soon  most  of  the  monasteries  of  the  West 
were  subject  to  the  Benedictine  rule.  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Benedictine  rule  into 
England.  Probably  it  was  introduced  by 
Augustine,  whose  companions  were  in  all 
likelihood  Benedictine  monks,  but  the  first  in- 
troduction is  also  claimed  for  Benedict  Biscop, 
and  for  Wilfrid.  The  order  is  mentioned  in  a 
charter  of  Kcnred's  to  the  monks  of  Evesliam 
in  700  ;  but  Bede  has  no  reference  to  it,  nor  is 
it  alluded  to  in  the  act  regulating  the  English 
clergy  at  Clovesho  in  747.  It  wiia  not  till 
the  time  of  Edgar  that  the  strict  Bcnedictino 
rule,  under  the  auspices  of  Ethelwold,  Dunstan, 
and  Oswald  (himself  a  Bene<lictine  of  Fleury), 
became  generally  prevalent  in  England,  and  a 
"  Concord  of  Rules "  was  promulgated  by 
Dunstan  for  the  guidance  of  English  monks. 
Henceforward  the  Benedictines  became  by 
far  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
monastic  orders  in  England.  All  the  cathedral 
convents,  except  Carlisle,  and  four  of  tho 
cathedrals  instituted  by  Henry  VIII., namely, 
Chester,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Peter- 
borough, and  all  the  English  mitred  abbeys 
except  Waltham  and  Cirencester,  l»olonged  to 
the  Benedictine  order.  So  important  are  they 
in  comparison  with  all  other  orders  of  monks 
in  England,  that  the  history  of  English  inonas- 
ticistu  is  to  a  birge  extent  the  history  of  the 
English  Benedictines.  [Monasticism.]  At 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
the  number  of  Benedictine  abl>eys  and  cells 
was  113,  with  revenues  amounting  to  over 
£57,000,  besides  73  Benedictine  nunneries 
with  revenues  of  nearly  £8.000. 

Mabillon,  Annale*  OrdinU  S.  Benfdicti  :  Smith 
awl  Cheetham's  D>rt  Cfcrul.  Anfy. ;  Dr.  StuMw's 
Prt'fatv  to  Memon.iU  of  S.  Hunctan  ;  and  the 
nr*t  four  »ols.  of  Dujfdale's  MotuxMiwn. 

Benefice  denotes  "the  right  which  a  clerk 
has  to  enjoy  certain  ecclesiastical  revenues  on 
condition  of  discharging  certain  services." 
For  the  enjoyment  of  a  henefleo  four  things 
are  necessary  : -  ( 1 )  Ordination  as  a  priest:  a 
deacon  or  a  lavman  may  be  presented,  but  he 


must  be  ordained  priest  before  he  can  be 
instituted.  (2)  Presentation  by  the  patron. 
In  theory,  a  patron,  himself  a  clerk,  may 
petition  for  his  own  admission;  but  the  usual 
plan  is  to  make  over  the  right  to  some  other 
person  before  the  benefice  becomes  vacant. 
(3)  Institution  to  the  cure  of  souls  by  the 
bishop,  if  satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
clerk.  If  the  bishop  refuse,  the  patron  has  a 
remedy  by  quart  impedit  in  the  common  law 
court,  and  must  show  satisfactory  reasons  for 
his  refusal.  When  the  bishop  is  himself 
patron,  there  is  neither  presentation  nor 
institution,  but  collation.  (4)  Induction  to  the 
temporalities  by  the  archdeacon  or  a  neigh- 
Injuring  clergyman  upon  the  bishop's  mandate. 
The  papal  power  of  granting  dispensation 
from  that  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council  of 
12 15,  which  forbade  the  holding  of  two 
benefices  by  the  same  person,  w;ia  transferred 
at  the  Reformation  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  But  the  evils  of  pluralism  were 
so  great  that  by  the  Acts  1  and  2  Vict.,  C  106, 
and  13  and  14  Vict.,  c.  98,  it  was  forbidden  to 
hold  two  benefices  unless  the  churches  were 
within  three  miles  of  one  another,  and  the 
ralue  of  one  was  not  greater  than  £100. 
Vicarages,  rectories,  perpetual  curacies,  and 
chaplaincies  are  termed  beneticies.  in  contra- 
distinction to  dignities  such  as  bishoprics,  etc. 

Benefit  of  Clergy  was  the  right 
claimed  by  the  clergy  to  immunity  from 
secular  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases.  Cases 
in  which  it  might  be  urged  were  such  as 
affected  the  life  or  limbs  of  the  offender, 
with  the  single  exception  of  high  treason.  It 
was  at  first  restricted  to  bomi-fide  clerics,  but 
subsequently  got  extended  to  all  who  could 
read  a  verse  in  the  Psalter,  known  as  the 
"neck-verse."  generally  out  of  the  51st 
Psalm.  Should  it  be  declared  by  the  bishop's 
commissary  that  the  prisoner  read  it  like  a 
clerk,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.  It  was,  however,  an 
indictable  offence  at  common  law  to  teach  a 
felon  to  read  in  order  that  he  might  claim 
benefit  of  clergy.  The  abuse  of  this  custom 
was  very  great,  and  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
tec-nth  ce  nturies  it  produced  constant  disputes 
between  the  judges  and  ordinaries.  Henry 
VII.,  in  1488,  restricted  it  by  declaring  that 
it  should  not  be  allowed  more  than  once  to 
persons  not  actually  in  orders,  and  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  the  neck-verse  was  no  longer  re- 
quired to  be  read.  Benefit  of  clergy  was  not 
finally  abolished  till  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
Benefit  of  clergy  never  extended  to  women 
till  thev  were  included  by  the  Statute  3  and  4 
Will.  III. 

Blackstone,  ir.,  ch.  28 ;  Hale.  Pita*  oftk*  Crovn  ; 
Statutes  5  Anne,  cap.  6 ;  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.. 
cap.  28. 

Benevolences,  h  means  of  raising  money 
by  extorted  loans,  were  first  used  by  Edward 
IV.   Probably  in  earlier  times  the  practice  of 
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expecting  and  even  asking  for  "  free-will  offer- 
ings "  was  not  unusual  on  the  port  of  kings. 
Edward  II.  and  Richard  LL  seem  to  have 
made  t>oiue  use  of  this  method  of  levying 
money.  But  Edward  IV.  raised  it  to  a  system, 
and  by  his  popular  manners  was  wonder* 
fidly  successful  in  dealing  with  that  large 
number  of  his  subjects  who  did  not  know 
how  to  refuse  a  king's  request.  Such  a  method 
of  using  personal  pressure  was,  of  course,  un- 
constitutional, and  gave  the  king  a  dangerous 
means  of  raising  money  without  Parliament. 
Under  Richard  III.,  in  14M,  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  abolishing  benevolences 
as  ••  new  and  unlawful  inventions;"  but  in 
spite  of  this,  Richard  III.  continued  to  exact 
them.  Henry  VII.  also  revived  them,  and 
obtained  a  quasi-psirliameuUrv  sanction  by 
an  Act  of  1411*2,  which  enforced"  the  payment 
of  arrears  of  money  promised  by  private 
persons  to  the  king.  It  was  often  argued 
seriously  that  the  law  of  Richard  III., 
being  the  act  of  a  "  usurj»ci,"  was  not  valid. 
Henry's  Chancellor,  Archbishop  .Morton, 
usmI  to  beg  for  his  master,  and  invented 
a  dilemma  which  was  known  as  "  Morton's 
fork."  Jf  a  man  lived  handsomely  he 
told  him  that  he  clearly  had  money  to  spare ; 
if  he  lived  plainly,  that  he  was  saving 
monev.  and  must  be  rich  enough  to  help 
the  king.  Henry  VIII.,  in  1545,  appointed 
commissioners,  who,  under  the  mime  of  a  bene- 
volence, were  to  move  men  to  grant  to  the 
king  twentv  pence  in  the  pound  on  the  value 
of  th.-ir  lands  :  those  who  refused  were  to  be 
(ummonHl  to  answer  before  the  Privy  Council. 
Elizabeth  at  times  solicited  loans,  but  she  was 
frairal.  and  generally  repaid  them  in  time. 
Jam.-*  I.,  in  1614,  had  recourse  to  this,  amongst 
Other  schemes  for  raising  money.  The 
Council  wrote  to  the  sheriffs  requesting  them 
to   solicit   subscriptions   in   their  counties. 

liuon  il«  fi  odi  .1  the  pro  Boding,  laj  ing;  that 

it  asked  for  a  free  gift,  ami  had  nothing  in 
common  with  th<  extortions  ■  •!  ;•!••>:  ■  . - 
times.  S..  many  protests,  however,  were 
made  aipiinst  this  exaction,  and  so  little 
money  was  riised  by  it,  that  it  was  not  again 
u**-d  by  the  crown.  Even  Charles  I.,  in  his 
worst  struts,  rejected  proposals  for  reviving 
co  unpopular  a  usage. 

Stobba,  Com*.  Uwi.,  ttt.1  HidUm.  Cmrt  Ititd. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Bengal.  The  province  of  British  India 
which  li»*s  about  the  lower  portions  and  the 
ii<  !ta-i  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra.  It 
inclode-s  the  provinces  of  Beng.d  Proper, 
Behar.  Orisaa,  and  Chota  Xagpur,  and  has  a 
population  of  over  sixty-six  millions.  Bengal 
was  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
thirt<-»  nth  century, and  was  subsequently  ruled 
by  Mussulman  viceroys  appointed  by  the 
r.trii  us  reignim?  dyna>ties.  In  the  eighteenth 
»*-nt«rv  the  Nawab  of  Bengal  was  a  deputy 
of  the'  Mogul  at  Delhi.    Tho  first  English 


settlements  were  formed  between  the  years 
1620  and  1640.  In  1696  the  English  lwught 
a  small  district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  on 
which  Fort  Williain  (Calcutta)  was  erected. 
For  many  years  the  English  were  involved  in 
frequent  disputes  with  tho  native  governors, 
culminating  in  Suraj-ud-Dowlah's  massacre 
of  the  Europeans  in  1756.  [Black  Holk.] 
This  was  followed  by  Clive's  great  victory 
at   Plasscy,  and  some   years  of  fighting. 

tC'LivE.]  In  1765  the  dewaiuiy  of  Bengal, 
Sehar,  and  Orissa,  was  ceded  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  Nawab,  Meer  Jafher,  was 
pensioned  off.  A  native  dewan  was,  however, 
I  appointed  to  collect  the  revenues.  In  1773 
Warren  Hastings  abolished  the  double  govern- 
ment, and  placed  the  administration  directly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Company.  The  Governor- 
General  of  India  was  also  Governor  of  Bengal, 
till  18.54,  when  the  otbees  were  separated, 
and  Beng.d  was  placed  under  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  In  179*1  Iiord  Cornwallis  effected 
the  "  Permanent  Settlement,"  by  which  the 
:e in  i  Hilars,  or  tax  collectors,  were  recognised 
ns  proprietors  on  payment  of  a  land  tax  to 
the  government ;  but  the  rights  of  the 
cultivators  were  recognised  and  extended  by 
the  Bengal  Land  Law-  of  1859. 

W.  W.  Hunter,  Oriwa,  auJ  Annals  of  Rural 
Bcsyai;  Stewart,  Ui»t.  oj  Bengal.  [B.  (J.S.] 

Bengal  Mutiny  (1795—6).  One  of  the 
chief  results  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  adminis- 
tration had  la-en  the  abolition  of  sinecures 
and  perquisites  in  l>oth  branches  of  the  service. 
The  civilians  had  been  compensated  by  in- 
creased salaries,  but  this  was  impossible  in 
the  army,  and  though  the  juiy  was  very  high, 

;  it  was  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  civilians. 

j  Sir  John  Shore  therefore  found  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  widespread  spirit  of  mutiny. 
Delegates  were  elected  from  each  regiment  to 
form  an  executive  board,  and  the  terms  offered 
by  it  were  that  the  Company's  regiments 
should  not  be  reduced;  that  the  king's  troops 
should  be  limited  by  law ;  that  promotion 
should  go  by  seniority ;  that  all  the  old 
allowances  should  be  restored.    If  this  was 

I  not  granted,  they  were  prepared  to  assume 
the  government  themselves  by  violence.  The 
matter  was  entirely  mismanaged.  At  one 
time  obnoxious  regulations  were  issued,  which 
merely  enraged  the  mutineers ;  at  another 
the  greatest  concessions  were  made,  one  of 
the  ringleaders  being  promoted  to  a  conti- 
deutial  post  in  the  India  House.  The  arrival 
of  Lord  Wcllesb  y  ended  this.  Seeing  a 
number  of  malcontent  commanders  congre- 
gated at  his  first  hvfr,  he  peremptorily 
ordered  them  to  rejoin  their  regiments  within 
twenty-four  hours.  His  commands  were 
obeyed,  and  the  mutiny  was  at  an  end, 
quelled,  it  was  said,  by  a  glance  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  eye. 

Bennington,  The  Batti.kof  (Auk.  lGtn, 
1777),  fought  during  the  American  War  of 
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J  E  Grwa.       Jf  am;  '/XbjtnJ. 

Benthjua,  Jum  (*.  174>.  rf.  1>32\. 
edi*^»:*-l  it  W.-«teiii<eT  ui  i^o- -en " •  College. 
<.hu  rd.  w**  orLrauuiy  ixOecied  f  -r  th-  b*r. 
but  l~  :r.z  p«s^-ssed  of  j  rivat-r  me-ans,  fcr 
<it-t»rmin-i  :•■  d»to:«-  hi*  at-  to  the  rvfjnca- 
tv^n.  r*ih*r  than  the  practic*-.  of  the  law, 
and  wt"V  nuTTj-r rat  w -rk»  with  this  ov»-t\. 
In  *p:te  of  th-  ir  un-r.ii]  raiie.  hi*  books 
remain  *  rt-  rehous*-  f:«r  thr  ]•  litkian  and 
the  law  rvt'orn.-r.  In  i— i.  thr-re  are  f-w 
Administrative  rvforms  whi.h  hjv~  n.<  been 
»u^ff-<:'ri  wholly  or  in  part  by  IVntham* 
miin^.  but  hi*  value  d-»  »  n-.t  oniv  cn- 
n«  in  t*-inij  a  »»iz?»-*t*T  of  rf-f'..nn  on  the 
details  of  le^i*Uti  .n  and  pnye-lire;  he  is 
ahv>  one  of  the  fathers  of  Entrli?h  juris- 
pmdence.  II i«  pLice  in  that  sckni-e  i*  mid- 
way between  nobbes  and  Austin.  Hohbes 

h.  ui  tii>t  di*  «  ni'-«i  the  d-x  trine  that  wh:»tever 
hi»  the  form  of  ^overnnn-nt  the  soven 
authurity  i«  ultimately  aW^lute  :  but  h<  had 
.leilur^l  from  this  the  theory  of  non-r<^i»tant  e. 
Ilentham  p»  rt»  iv»-d  the  t  ill.  y  in  this  deduc- 
tion, and  s«-j«arHt<  d  <  h-arly  the  Itgmt  necessity 

T  T     u  ■•■  II.  in        fmO     t>i'      /  '//(  U>  ll     dutV  "t 

resistance.  The  t- -t  of  th<'  propri'tv  of 
political  reniMtance  Jt.-nth.»m  held  to  be 
'  Utility,"  in  the  nonse  of  the  greatest 
!uipl>ines8  of  the  (greatest  number.  This 
maxim,  whatever  may  be  it*  value  as  the 

i.  asis  of  a  philosophy,'  furni»h.  s  an  excell.-nt 
rule  for  practical  action.  In  fact,  as 
Sir  Henry  Main--  has  jointed  out,  by  thus 
making  the  Kood  of  the  community  take 
precedence  of  every  oth<-r  object,  Ifcntliam 
ottered  a  clear  rule  of  reform,  and  gave  a 
distinct  object  to  aim  ,it  in  the  pursuit  of 


"  Meaf 

11-  KI:*-w  r-r  to 

»  eon- 


r  r  me*1  trzii^  a*  *r— rf^arx  to  Canning, 
ioi  =.    "ii  Parliaakn:  for  l.vme 


oi  his  death. 

t=>^  :c-:.^rr>ecljx  ^  T-wari  in  the  ranks 
• jofrsre:  ir  after  Sir  Robert 

F~ti  aSoi  nfi  tbf  naif  ot*  Protection. 
!i-rfyt=x  haajr'J  with  tht-  Pro:«-rtioni<t.s 
^zz ;±L?  hera=je  th-ir  duet  and  led 
tz.-zz  3  tie  "to:-*  rampaijrn  which  followed 
ocM  PeeL  in  thi*  rosaiicn  he  dijpLiyed 
aii  entrry.  drVTTEjnaUjn.  and  organising 
p-wer  whi.h  waarf  to  mark  him  oot 
l  r  high  wi<ii..-r«:a  as  a  political  leader. 
Hr.  heweTvr.  ix^i  «nlienly  from  heart  dis- 
nse.  withia  thrt*  reus  of  the  time  when 
h-  h»d  nrr.  ,  -=ic'  jominenUy  before  the 
public. 


I^>R.:»  Wh-liax  {h.  1774, 
i.  1539  ,  entered  the  army  in  1791,  and  was 
.»::i_r.-i  to  th-  headquarters  of  Marshal 
>uv.ir.,^  luring  th-  i-ampaign  of  1799 — 1801. 
In  April,  l^'Ki.  he  quitted  Kngland  as 
fioTernor  of  Main*,  which  pr»st  he  filled  till 
Jan..  1S0S.  In  August  of  that  year  he  was 
appointed  on  the  >1atf  of  the  army  in  Por- 
tnt-al  und-r  Sir  Hnny-  Burrard.  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  Corunna.  and  Later  wan 
api->int.-d  minister  at  the  court  of  Sicily 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  all  his  Majesty^ 
forces  in  the  island.  At  the  head  of  an 
expedition  he  Lind<-d  in  Catalonia  (1813), 
anil,  after  some  successes,  was  repulsed 
at  Villa  Franca.  In  1814  h«-  left  Sicily, 
retired  to  Tusciny.  and  incited  the  Italians 
to  throw  off  the 'French  yoke.  In  1827 
he  went  to  India  as  Governor -General. 
He  arrived  in  lS.'S,  and  was  compelled  to 
enter  at  once  on  the  unpopular  duty  of 
retrenchment,  owing  to  the  deficit  caused  by 
the  Burmese  War.  All  allowances  were 
reduced,  and  an  order  was  issued  (Nov., 
1828)  to  curtail  the  battn  allowances  at  all 
stations  within  400  miles  of  Calcutta.  This 
impolitic  and  unjust  order  nearly  pro- 
duced a  mutiny,  but  was  forced  on  Lord 
William  by  the  Din^ctors.    The  revenue  was 
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augmented  by  increasing  the  opium  trado, 
and  by  resuming  all  lands  fraudulently 
alienated  from  the  state.  In  1832,  on  the 
murder  of  the  Rajah  of  Caehar  (a  little 
province  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Bengal), 
Lord  William  annexed  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  wish  of  the  people ;  and  in 
1834  Coorg  was  also  annexed.  In  other 
respects  Lord  William  based  his  policy  on 
the  principle  of  non-intervention.  The 
assumption  of  the  government  of  Mysore 
was,  however,  forced  upon  him  by  the  in- 
competence of  its  ruler.  Attempts  were  also 
made  to  establish  a  connection  with  the 
independent  states  beyond  the  Company's 
territories,  and  to  form  defensive  alliances 
with  the  Ameers  of  f>cindo  and  Runjeet 
Sing,  of  Lahore,  with  whom  Lord  William 
concluded  treaties  in  1831.  The  civil  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  William  stands  high 
in  the  history  of  British  India  as  an  em  of 
progress.  The  reform  of  the  law  courts  and 
the  laws,  the  admission  of  native  Christians 
to  office,  the  settlement  of  tho  North- West 
I*rovinces.  the  abolition  of  suttee  and  the 
suppression  of  the  Thugs,  the  introduction  of 
steum  communication,  and  the  encouragement 
of  education,  serve  to  mark  the  period  of  his 
rule  with  distinction.  Li  1835  Lord  William 
returned  to  Kngland.  He  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Glasgow  in  1837.  but  he  did  not  take  any 
prominent  }>art  in  home  politics. 

Mill,  liik.  of  Ind.,  book  Hi.,  chap.  8. 

Beorn  d.  10 19)  was  the  son  of  ITf,  and 
consequently  the  nephew  of  Gvthu,  wife  of 
Earl  Godwine.  He  attached  himself  to  tho 
fortunes  of  his  ancle,  and  probably  about  the 
year  1 0 1 ."»  received  an  earldom  which  seems 
to  have  included  the  counties  of  Hertford, 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Buckingham. 
On  the  outlawry  of  Swegen  in  1046, 
part  of  his  earldom  was  granted  to  Beorn. 
On  Swcgen's  return  Beorrl  consented  to  in- 
tercede for  him  with  the  king,  but  Swegen, 
having  lured  him  on  board  his  ship,  murdered 
him  and  buried  his  body  at  Dartmouth.  His 
remains  were  subsequently  translated  with 
gn-at  pomp  to  Winchester. 

A*ilo-&uun  i  hron.;  Freeuma,  Norm.  Conq. 


[M  AHRATTAS,  The.] 

Berengaria,  Qvekn  (d.  circ.  1230),  was 
the  daughter  of  Sancho  VI.  of  Navarre,  and 
in  1191  was  married  at  Cyprus  to  Richard  I. 
She  accompanied  him  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  it  was  owing  to  discourtesy  shown  to  her 
at  Cyprus  that  Riehard  I.  attacked  and  con- 
quered the  island.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  resided  chiefly  in  the  dower 
city  of  Le  .Mans,  and  com|H»unded  with  King 
John  for  her  dower  lands  in  England,  re- 
ceiving in  return  a  promise  of  2,000  marks 
a  year,  which  was  very  irregularly  kept.  She 
retired  in  1230  to  the"  abbey  of  L'Espn,  to 
which  she  was  a  great  benefactress,  and  here 


she  is  supposed  to  have  died  shortly  after- 
wards. 

Beresford,  Admiral  Loan  Chahi.es 
William  Db  La  Poer  (b.  1846),  entered  the 
navy  at  thirteen.  He  accompanied  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  Edward  VII.)  to  India 
as  naval  aide-de-camp.  As  commander  of  the 
Condor  he  rendered  brilliant  services  at  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  in  1882.  Three 
years  later  he  took  part  in  Lord  Wolseley's 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  Gordon.  In  1886 
he  was  made  a  Lord  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty,  but  resignod  in  1888  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  fleet.  Ho  com- 
manded the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  1906-6, 
was  made  Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Channel  Eleet  in  1906.  In  1909  he 
resigned  his  command,  and  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  on  the  question  of  Naval  Administra- 
tion followed  his 


Beresford,  William  Carr,  1st  Viscoi  nt 
(A.  1768,  d.  1854),  a  natural  ion  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Watcrford,  entered  the  army  in 
1785,  and  first  saw  active  service  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon  in  1793.  In  1799  he  went 
to  India  and  took  command  of  a  brigade 
of  Sir  David  Band's  army,  which  was  on 
ite  way  to  oppose  Napoleon  in  Egypt.  In 
Egypt  he  remained  as  commandant  of  Alex- 
andria till  its  evacuation,  when  he  returned 
home,  and  was  sunt  to  Ireland.  In  180')  he 
shared  in  the  conquest  of  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  whence  he  was  despatched  as  brigadier- 
general  with  a  small  force  against  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  he  took,  only,  however,  in  turn 
to  be  compelled  to  surrender  to  an  over- 
whelming force.  After  remaining  a  prisoner 
for  six  months,  he  managed  to  escape,  and  on 
his  return  to  England  was  sent  in  command 
of  an  expedition  against  Madeira,  of  which, 
on  its  capture,  he  became  governor.  Iu  1808, 
with  the  rank  of  major-general,  he  joined  the 
British  armies  in  Portugal.  In  the  spring  of 
1809  he  was  appointed  marshal  and  general- 
issimo of  the  Portuguese  armies,  and  proceeded 
to  co-operate  with  the  commander-in-chief. 
But  in  May,  1811,  he  rashly  engaged  the 
French  at  Albuera,  and  by  good  fortune, 
rather  than  skill  of  his  own,  gained  a  victory. 
[Albcera.]  In  the  campaigns  of  1812  and 
1813  be  was  second  in  command  to  Welling, 
ton.  In  1814  ho  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
and  was  immediately  charged  with  an  im- 
portant mission  to  Brazil.  In  the  yt-ar  1815 
he  was  appointed  to  tho  command  of  the 
Portuguese  armies  by  the  King  of  Portugal, 
and  for  some  time  held  that  office,  until  he 
came  into  political  conflict  with  the  people, 
when  he  threw  up  his  appointment,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1822. 

Napier    Ftninsnhr    War;    Clnrlc,  (Jtorgian 

***  [W,  R.  B.J 

Berlin,  The  Treaty  or  (1878),  was  con- 
cluded   between  Great   Britain,  Germany 
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Austria,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  for 
the  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  East  after  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Its  chief 
provisions  were,  that  Bulgaria  should  be  an 
autonomous  and  tributary  principality  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  to  be  ruled  by 
a  Christian  government  and  a  prince  freely 
elected,  and  provisionally  administered  by  a 
Ru-sMit  '  >mmissary;  ind  that  Eistern  Rou- 
melia  should  remain  under  the  direct  political 
and  military  authority  of  the  Stdtan,  under 
conditions  of  administrative  autonomy,  and 
should  have  a  Christian  governor- general, 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Torte  with  the 
assent  of  the  powers.  In  the  event  of  the 
Porte  and  Greece  being  unable  to  atrree  as  to 
the  rectification  of  their  .'rentier,  the  powers 
would  mediate.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
were  to  be  occupied  and  administered  by 
Austro-Hungary.  The  independence  of 
Servia,  Roumania,  and  Montenegro  was 
recognised.  Ardahan,  Kara,  Batoum,  and 
other  portions  of  Armenia,  were  ceded  to 
Russia,  as  was  also  the  part  of  Bessarabia 
ceded  to  Roumania  in  1856.  [Crimean  Wak.] 
Complete  toleration,  equality,  and  protection 
of  all  religions  was  guaranteed  in  Turkey. 
The  plenijHitentiaries  who  represented  Eng- 
land in  the  Congress  held  under  the  presid- 
en  y  of  Prince  Bismarck,  which  preceded  the 
treaty,  were  the  Earl  of  Beaconstield  and  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Despite  this  treaty, 
by  an  autograph  letter  of  Francis  Joseph  I., 
dated  Oct  5,  1908,  addressed  to  the  Premiers 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  these  two  pro- 
vinces were  annexed  to  Austria-Hungary. 

Bermudas ,  The,  or  Somers  Islands. 

were  discovered  in  1527  by  a  Spaniard  named 
B>  •  ui«ui  i-.  «  h  •  gave  his  name  !<>  the  :m-i:..U. 
They  are  about  three  hundred  in  number, 
though  some  twenty  only  are  inhabited.  In 
1609  Sir  George  So  triers,  who  was  wrecked 
there  <  n  his  way  to  Virginia,  took  possession 
of  the  Bermudas  for  the  Crown,  and  settlers 
soon  began  to  arrive  from  England.  In  1616 
n  Bermuda  Company  was  formed,  and  after  the 
Civil  War  many  Royalists  came  out  to  settle. 
The  government,  which  has  been  representative 
ever  since  1620,  is  vested  in  a  governor,  an 
executive  council  of  nine  members  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of 
thirty -six  members.  The  convict  settlement 
was  abolished  in  1862. 

Martin,  British  Colon  it* ;  Coke,  Wttt  In  lits. 

Bernard's  Case  (1858).  On  January 
14th,  1858,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by 
a  man  named  Orsini,  and  others,  to  murder 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  throwing 
bombs  filled  with  explosives  at  him  near  the 
Opera-house  in  Paris.  The  attempt  failed, 
but  many  persons  were  injured  and  some 
killed.  Dr.  Simon  Bernard  was  indicted  in 
England  as  an  accessory  before  the  act. 
He  was  probably  an  accomplice.  But 
a  good  deal  of  political  feeling  had  been 


imported  into  the  matter.  The  French 
Foreign  Office  had  addressed  a  despatch  to 
England  on  the  subject  of  the  conspiracy ; 
this  had  caused  great  irritation,  which  was 
increased  by  the  insulting  language  towards 
England  used  by  some  of  the  French  officers 
in  their  address  of  congratulation  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  It  mas  felt  that  the 
conviction  of  Bernard  would  be  a  mark  of 
subservience  on  the  part  of  England,  and  a 
triumph  for  the  unconstitutional  government 
of  the  French  Emperor.  The  trial  took  place 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  April  14; 
and  after  a  six  days'  hearing  the  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  Sot  Omlty. 

Beraers,  Sir  John  Bh  hchier.  Lord 
(b.  circa  1469,  d.  1532),  the  holder  of  many 
important  state  offices  during  the  first  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  best  of 
the  early  writers  of' English  prose,  was  born 
at  Therfield  in  Hertfordshire,  and  probably 
educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In 
1474  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  his  grand- 
father—  John  Bourchier —  who  had  been 
created  Baron  Berners  in  1455.  In  1496 
Berners  aided  in  crushing  the  rebellion  of  the 
Cornishmen,  who  had  risen  against  Henry 
VII.'s  tax-gatherers,  and  after  fighting 
with  the  army  m  France  at  the  taking  of  Te- 
rouenne  (1573),  he  accompanied  the  Princess 
Mary  to  Paris,  as  her  chamberlain,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage  with  Louis  XII. 
(1514-.  In  1 5 1 5  he  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  subsequently 
English  envoy  in  Spain,  attended  Henry  VILL 
at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  was 
installed  in  the  ofiice  of  Deputy  of  Calais  in 
1520.  Although  in  ill-health,  and  embarrassed 
by  debt,  he  zealously  performed  the  duties  of 
the  position  until  his  death  in  1532.  It  was 
at  Calais  that  he  undertook  a  translation  of 
Froissart's  Chronicle*.  The  translation  was  so 
skilfully  executed  in  idiomatic  English  that  it 
might  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  an  original 
work,  and  to  its  popularity  has  been  ascribed 
the  promotion  of  a  taste  for  historical  reading 
and  comjiosition  in  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  other  works  include  translations 
of  several  French  and  Spanish  romances,  and 
of  the  Golden  Book  of  Marcus  Aurrlitu. 

H.  Walpole,  £ovat  and  SM*  Anther*,  i.  09. 
The  tdHio  yrincepa  of  Berners*  Frvutart  wu 
1'rinted  by  Pynson  in  London  in  two  vols., 
1A23  and  1525.  After  pu*m?  through  many 
editions  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  re- 
printed by  Mr.  Utteraon  in  1612. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Bernicia-  [Xorthtmhria.] 

Bertha  (Bekcta),  Qceen,  was  the 
daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of  Paris,  and 
the  wife  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent.  On  her 
marriage  it  was  stipulated  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  profess  Christianity  and  worship 
as  she  pleased.  The  little  Roman  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Canterbury  was  set  ajmrt  for 
her  use.    Her  influence  "was  of  great  servics 
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to  Augustine  in  his  missionary  work.    [At  - 

OCST1NB.] 

Bede,  Uiii.  KcAe*..  i.,  cap.  25. 

Bertric  (Bkokhtric)  (d.  802),  King 
of  Wessex,  succeeded  on  Cynewulf'a  death. 
He  married  Eadburgh.  daughter  of  (Ufa, 
and  is  said  to  have  met  his  death  by  drinking 
a  cup  of  poison  prepared  by  her  hands  for 
another  person.  His  reign  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  banishment  of  Egbert  and  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Dunes  on  the  English 
coast.  Peace  was  secured  by  the  practical 
acknowltnlgment  on  the  J»art  of  Wessex  of 
the  supremuey  of  Mereia. 

Anyl^Sa ion  Chron. ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

Berwick  «U  one  of  the  fortresses  de- 
livered to  the  English  in  1 174,  as  security  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Falaise,  and  it  remained  in  their  hands 
till  1189.  It  was  one  of  the  four  burghs 
(Edinburgh,  Roxburgh,  and  Stirling  being 
the  other  three)  having  a  parliament,  or 
court,  of  their  own,  and  from  its  importance 
and  wealth  was  for  centuries  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  England.  In  March,  1296,  it  was  taken 
by  Edward  I.,  and  moBt  of  the  townsmen  put 
to  the  sword,  but  was  recaptured  by  Wallace 
in  September,  121)7.  Having  fallen  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  it  was  taken  by 
Bruce  in  1318,  and  held  bv  the  Scots  until 
after  the  battle  of  HalidoD  Hill,  1333,  when  it 
was  wised  by  Edward  III.  From  this  time  it 
was  rarely  in  the  hands  of  the  Soots  until  it 
was  surrendered  by  Henry  VI..  in  1461,  in 
OTder  to  secure  a  refuge  in  Scotland.  It  became 
again  an  English  possession  in  1482.  It  was 
made  independent  both  of  England  and  Scot- 
land  in  1551.  In  1836  it  was  created  a  county 
of  itself. 

Berwick,  James  Fitz-.Iames.  Di  ke  ok  {b. 
1670,  d.  1 734 ; ,  was  the  natural  son  of  James  II., 
by  Arabella  Churchill,  the  sist  <  r  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Buda  in  1685.  In  1687  he  was  created  Duke 
of  Berwick.  After  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
Berwick  fought  for  his  father  in  Ireland,  and 
was  present  at  the  Kittle  of  the  Boyne.  He 
accompanied  James  to  France,  and  served 
undT  Marshal  Luxembourg  in  Flanders. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Neerwinden,  but 
exchanired.  In  1696  Berwick  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  unsuccessful  plot  for  a 
Jacohite  insurrection,  which  was  to  have  lieen 
sided  by  a  French  force  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  knew  little  of  the  darker  schemes  of 
some  of  the  plotters,  who  aimed  at  removing 
William  III.  by  assassination.  In  1704, 
Berwick,  whose,  military  talents  were  now 
highly  esteemed,  was  apj>ointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  in  Spain.  In  1705 
he  suppressed  the  Camisurd  insurrection  in 
Lantruedoc.  In  1 706  he  was  again  sent  to  Spain, 
and  he  did  much  to  restore  the  French  cause, 


which  previously  appeared  almost  desperate. 
In  1707  he  completely  routed  the  Euglish  and 
Imperialists  at  the  great  battle  of  Almanza,  in 
which  hisopponent  wasa  Frenchman.  Ruvigny. 
Marquis  of  (Jalway.  In  1709,  and  the  follow- 
ing years,  he  was  employed  in  Dauphiny, 
and  conducted  a  skilful  defensive  campaign. 
In  1713  he  returned  to  Spain  and  captured 
Barcelona.  In  1716  he  was  appointed  com- 
mandant of  Uuienne  ;  and  in  1718  he  once 
more  led  a  French  army  into  Spain,  this  time 
in  opposition  to  Philip  V.,  whom  he  had  done 
so  much  to  place  on  the  throne.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  interval  of  peace,  which 
terminated  in  1733.  Berwick  was  called  to 
superintend  the  operations  on  the  Rhine. 
He  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  of 
Philipsburg.  Berwick  was  created  a  peer  of 
France  and  a  grandee  of  Spain.  One  of  his 
Bons  was  created  Duke  of  Liria,  in  Spun, 
and  the  other  Duke  of  Fitz-James.  in  the 
peerage  of  France.  Berwick's  military 
talents  were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  per- 
haps not  altogether  unworthy  of  comparison 
with  those  of  his  celebrated  uncle.  In  some 
other  respects  his  characteristics  were  not 
unlike  those  of  Marlborough.  He  had  the 
same  coldness,  and  could  be  disturbed  neither 
by  excitement  nor  by  danger.  His  integrity, 
piety,  and  high  sense  of  duty  were  unques- 
tioned, and  his  character  has  lieen  very  highly 
praised  by  Montesquieu.  Bolinirbroke  called 
him  the  best  great  man  that  ever  lived. 

Berwick's  Memoiret,  written  by  himself  down 
to  171<>,  .ml  continued  to  1734  by  t he  Abb* 
Hook,  werojujblis.hol  iu  1778,  with  an  Klo'j*  Hi«- 
toriyut  by  Montesquieu.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Berwick,  The  Pacification  op  (1639), 
was  the  mime  given  to  the  agreement  con- 
cluded between  Charles  I.  and  five  Scotch  Com- 
missioners, the  terms  being  that  the  Scottish 
and  the  Royalist  armies  should  be  disbanded, 
ecclesiastical  matters  referred  tea  free  general 
assembly,  and  civil  matters  to  a  parliament. 

Berwick. The  Treaty  oi  (January  1560), 
was  concluded  between  Queen  Elizabeth  (repre- 
sented by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk'  and  the  I»rds 
of  the  Congregation  (q.v.j.  Its  obje  ct  was  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  garrisons  and  troops 
from  Scotland,  Elizabeth  engaging  to  send 
troops  to  the  North  for  that  purpose. 

Bessborough.  John  William  Pon- 
sonmy,  4tu  Earl  ok  (A.  1781,  d.  1847),  better 
known  as  Lord  Duncannon,  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  Knaresboromrh  in  1805.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Whig  party  for 
many  years,  and  had  a  considerable  share  in 
drafting  the  Reform  Bill.  In  1  H.'i  1  he  was 
made  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  in  1834  he  received  the  seals  of  the 
Home  Office,  and  in  1835  the  Privy  Seal.  In 
1846  the  Earl  of  Ri-sslxirough  was  appointed 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  His  accession  was  very  popular, 
as  he  was  a  resident  Irish  landlord,  and  had 
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always  displayed  a  patriotic  and  liberal 
inter*  st  in  Irish  affairs.  His  viceroyalty  ex- 
tended over  the  period  of  the  great  famine,  I 
and  his  efforts  were  earnestly  directed  to  tho 
alleviation  of  that  calamity.  He  died  in 
May,  1847,  during  his  tenure  of  office. 

Bexley,  Nicholas  Vanhittaht,  1/>hd 
[b.  176»>,  a.  1851),  the  son  of  an  Eaurt  Indian 
Director,  was  educated  at  Oxford  and 
called  to  the  bar  in  1792.  In  1796  ho  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Hastings.  In 
February,  1801,  he  was  sent  with  plenary 
powers  to  detach  the  court  of  Denmark  from 
the  Northern  Alliance.  Returning  to  England 
he  was  elected  for  <  >ld  Saruni,  and  supjwrted  the 
Adding?'  :  ministry,  under  which  he  held  the 
office  of  joint  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  He 
continued  in  office  when  Pitt  again  resumed 
the  Premiership,  and,  in  I8O0,  was  appointed 
Chief  Secretary  for  In  land.  This  place  he 
resigned  in  tho  same  year  through  some 
difference  with  Pitt  in  regard  to  Lord 
Melville's  conduct.  In  the  ministry-  of  Lord 
Grenville  he  again  became  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  In  1812,  having  published  somo 
letters  on  financial  questions,  he  was  appointed  | 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  Lord  Li  verpool. 
In  this  important  office  he  remuined  eleven 
years,  and  on  his  resignation  was  raised  to  the  ' 
peerage  with  the  title  of  Lord  Bexley,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  the  office  J 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lincaster,  which 
he  held  for  nine  years.  "  Industrious  and  l 
plodding,"  sayB  Mr.  Walpole,  "  he  had  made 
an  excellent  Si-eretary  to  the  Treasury  ;  but 
he  had  neither  the  knowledge  of  finance  nor 
the  dexterity  of  debate  which  would  have  I 
qualified  him  for  the  jtost  which,  by  a 
strange  fate,  he  occupied  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  of  his  successors." 

Mnnoirt  of  ford  l.ietr}*>ol ;  Castlerwatfh,  Me- 
moir* and  lh^>alchn;  Spencer  Walpole,  Hut.  of 
Eng.  from  ISIS, 

Beymaroo,  Thf.  Battle  of  (Not.  23, 
1 84 1 ),  was  one  of  the  disasters  which  befell  the  I 
English  during  the  first  Afghan  War.    The  1 
English  wer*1  in  cantonments  near-  Cabul ;  and 
on  the  14th  of  November  a  large  force  of  ! 
Afghans,  which  had  assembled  with  cannon  : 
on  the  Beymaroo  hills,  was  dislodged  with 
BOtne  difficulty  by  Brigadier  Shelton.  On 
the  22nd  they  appeared  again  at  Beymaroo. 
<  m  the  23rd  a  strong  force  set  out  before 
daybreak  to  dislodge  them.    The  hill  was 
carried  without  difficulty,  but  thousands  of  | 
men  quickly  swarmed  out  of  the  city,  and  the 
English    were   overmatched,    with  only  a 
single  gun  to  answer  the  long-range  match-  i 
locks  of  the  Afghans.    The  troops,  shot  down 
like  rabbits,  pining  with  cold  and  hunger, 
lost  courage  and  refused  to  follow  their  officers. 
Finally,  the  whole  IkxIv  of  English  soldiers 
abandoned   the   field   and    took    to  flight. 
[Afghan  Wars.] 

Knyo,  Afghan  War;  Abbott.  Afghan  War. 


Beyrout,  Thf.  Boxhahdmrkt  of  (1840). 
A  joint  British,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  squadron 
in  this  year  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  and 
proceeded  to  bombard  Beyrout,  a  sea-port  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Pachalic  of 
Acre,  which  was  held  by  the  troops  of  the 
rebellious  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Alt. 
The  town  was  quickly  ri'duced  to  ruins. 

Bhawulpore,  or  Doodpoutra,  is  a 

native  state  of  the  Punjaub  governed  by  a 
prince  called  the  Bhawul  Khan,  with  Bhawul- 
pore  as  his  capital.  The  Bhawul  Khan's 
dominions  extended  at  one  time  across  the 
Sutlej  to  the  Upper  Indus,  but  he  was  a 
tributary  of  the  Dooranee  monarch.  Bunjeet 
Singh  demanded  the  same  tribute,  and,  on 
failure  of  payment,  seized  the  territory 
between  the  rivers.  The  Ameers  of  Scinde 
also  took  from  the  Bhawul  Khan  a  large 
district  on  the  left  l«ink  of  the  Lower  Indus. 
Thus  pressed,  he  readily  accepted,  in  1838, 
the  protection  of  the  British,  by  whom  his 
dominions  were  guaranteed  against  further 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  his  powerful 
neighbours. 

Bhopal  if*  a  small  Indian  native  princi- 
pality m  Malwa,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ner- 
huddah.  In  1778  the  reigning  prince  was 
the  only  chief  in  Central  India  who  afforded 
any  supj>ort  to  tieneral  Ooddard  in  his  adven- 
turous march  across  the  peninsula.  This 
created  an  undying  friendship  between  the 
Bhopal  dynasty  and  the  English,  who  pro- 
tected Bhopal  against  the  Mahrattas.  In  1817, 
during  the  Mahratta  War,  Lord  Hastings  con- 
cluded a  defensive  alliance  with  this  state,  and 
grunted  it  five  valuable  provinces  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  Peishwa.  The  Bhopal 
state  has  long  been  governed  by  female  rulers 
or  Begums,  who  have  displayed  great  capacity 
for  administration.  The  principality  is  said 
to  be  the  best  governed  of  the  Indian  natiTe 
stjit es.  In  the  Indian  Mutiny  the  Begum  of 
Bhopal  gave  great  assistance  to  the  English, 
and  both  she  and  her  daughter  and  successor 
were  created  Knights  of  the  Star  of  India. 

Bhonsla  was  the  family  name  of  the 
Rajahs  of  Nagpore  or  Berar.  [Mahhattas.] 

Bhotan  War,  Thk  (1864—1865).  In 
the  year  1862  a  quarrel  arose  between  the 
independent  Bhotan  state  in  the  Eastern 
Himalayas  and  the  English  government  with 
reference  to  some  frontier  territories  in 
Assam.  Various  outrages  were  committed 
by  the  Bhotias  on  English  subjects,  and  in 
1863  an  embassy  under  the  lion.  Ashley 
Eden  was  insulted  and  ill-treated.  War  was 
declared  in  Nov.,  1864.  It  was  baldly  con- 
ducted, and  the  country  was  unhealthy.  The 
Bhotias  struggled  desperately,  but  finally 
were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  Bhotias 
coded  the  frontier  districts  of  Assam,  for  which 
the  English  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  grunt  of 
26.000  rupees. 
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Bhurtpore .  A  native  state  of  Kujputunu. 
The  town  of  Bhurtpore  has  been  twice  be- 
sieged by  the  English.  (1)  In  1805,  the 
Bhurtpore  Bajah  having  taken  part  with  the 
Mahrattas,  General  Like  determined  on  in- 
vesting the  place.  It  was  a  town  and  fortress, 
eight  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by 
a  lofty  mud  wall  of  great  thickness,  and  pro- 
tected by  numerous  bastions,  and  a  deep 
ditch  filled  with  water.  It  was  garrisoned 
by  alK>ut  S.000  of  the  Kajah's  troops  and  the 
remnant  of  Holkar's  infantry.  Without  a 
sufficient  siege  train,  without  an  engineer 
officer  of  any  experience,  without  even  a 
reconnaissance,  Lake  resolved  at  once  to  carry 
the  town  by  assault.  Four  unsuccessful 
assaults  were  made,  entailing  the  loss  of  3.200 
men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  British 
finally  were  compelled  to  withdraw.  This 
memorable  siege  lasted  from  Jan.  4th  to 
April  21st.  (2)  In  the  year  1825,  a  disputed 
•ucvesrion  to  the  throne  of  Bhurtpore  occurred. 
The  expelled  prince  had  been  under  British 
protection,  and  so,  though  Ix>rd  Amherst  was 
«t  first  inclined  for  non-intervention,  Lord 
Combermere,  the  commander-in-chief,  under- 
took to  reduce  the  hitherto  impregnable 
stronghold.  Having  demanded  the  dismissal 
of  the  women  and  children,  which  was  refused, 
he  proceeded  to  bombard  the  town.  After 
two  months'  siege,  the  assault  was  given,  and 
in  two  hours  the  town  was  taken ;  the  fortress 
then  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  rightful 


Bhye,  in  Hindustani,  signifies  "lady," 
and  was  affixed  to  the  names  of  all  Mahratta 
ladies  of  distinction-  <  .ij..  Tan  Bhyc.  the  wife 
of  the  first  Holkar;  Toolsye  Bhye,  the  cele- 
brated concubine  of  Jeswunt  Uao  Holkar,  &e. 

Bible,  English  Translations  ok  the. 
In  the  early  times  of  English  Church  history 
translations  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
were  undertaken  for  the  use  of  the  less 
learned  priests.  Bishop  Aldhelm,  of  Sherborne 
(who  dw-d  in  700),  is  said  to  have  translated 
the  Psalter.  Bede  translated  the  GosjhI 
of  St.  John,  and  finished  the  work  on  his 
death-bed  in  735.  King  Alfred  encouraged, 
if  he  did  not  actually  undertake,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels,  which  Wiis  current  in 
the  t«  nth  century.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
century,  a  Benedictine  scholar,  ,Elfric  (who 
died  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1005), 
translated  parts  of  the  Books'  of  Moses, 
together  with  Joshua,  Judges,  Kings,  Esther, 
Job.  Maccabees,  and  Judith.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  early  form  of  the 
Ewrlish  language  gradually  altered,  and  these 
translations  became  obsolete.  In  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  a  version  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  Norman- French  was  current 
the   nobles.     In   the  fourteenth 


ury,  about  1325,  two  translations  of  th< 
Psalms  into  English  appeared  almost  at  the 

by  William  of 


ham,  a  Kentish  priest  ;  the  other  by  Robert 
Kolle,  who  is  known  as  the  Hermit  of  Ham- 
jK>le.  The  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
saw  the  first  complete  version  of  the  Bible 
into  English,  a  work  directed  by  John 
Wyclif.  Besides  being  a  philosopher  and 
theologian,  Wyclif  was  also  a  fervent  and 
diligent  pastor.  He  was  struck  by  the 
popular  ignorance  of  the  Bible,  and  resolved 
to  remedy  it.  He  himself  undertook  the 
New  Testament,  and  his  friend  and  follower, 
Nicolas  of  Hereford,  began  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Nicolas  advanc»*d  in 
his  work  as  far  as  the  Book  of  Baruch,  when 
he  was  called  to  account  for  a  sermon  which 
he  had  preached  at  Oxford.  Wyclif,  mf>st 
probably,  completed  the  unfinished  work. 
It  would  seem  that  this  translation  was  done 
by  the  end  of  1382.  and  was  rapidly  dissemi- 
nated among  the  people  by  itinerant  preachers. 
The  translation  was  made  from  the  Latin 
version  of  St.  Jerome,  known  as  the  Vulgate. 
There  was  a  great  difference  in  style  between 
the  work  of  the  two  translators.  Nicolas  of 
Hereford  gave  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
Latin  in  a  stiff  and  Iwtld  manner.  Wyclif 
was  less  a  slave  to  the  original,  and  showed  * 
power  of  forcible  and  idiomatic  writing  which 
sets  his  translation  as  the  highest  point  in 
the  development  of  Middle  Knglish  prose. 
No  sooner  was  the  work  done  than  Wyclif 
was  aware  that  it  needed  revision.  This 
task  he  at  once  began,  and  it  was  carried  on 
after  his  death  by  his  follower,  John  Purvey, 
who  finished  the  revision  in  1388,  and  thereby 
gave  greater  uniformity  and  precision  to  the 
work.  The  circulation  of  the  Wyelifite 
Versions  in  manuscript  tmongst  the  people 
did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  doctrinal 
changes  which  the  influence  of  the  tier  man 
reformers  introduced  amongst  a  growing 
party  in  the  English  Church.  But  Wyclif 's 
translation  existed  only  in  manuscript,  and 
the  printing-press  had  l»egun  to  work  its 
change  in  the  spread  of  literature.  A  printed 
Bible  was  necessary,  aud  this  work  was 
undertaken  by  a  Cambridge  scholar.  William 
Tyndale.  He  did  not  adopt  Wyelifs  version, 
because  its  language  was  by  this  time  anti- 
quated, and  it  was  a  translation  of  the  Vul- 
gate, whereas  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
text  had  in  his  day  made  considerable  pro- 
gress amongst  learned  men.  Tyndale  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek 
text  of  Erasmus,  but  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
to  the  Continent  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
it.  In  1520  this  translation,  which  was 
printed  at  Worms  in  1525,  was  secretly 
introduced  into  England,  and  was  largely 
j  circulated,  though  efforts  were  made  by  the 
bishops  to  seize  the  copies  and  commit  them 
to  the  flames.  Tyndale  next  began  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  pub- 
lished, in  1530.  an  English  version  of  the 
Pentateuch.  He  was  continuing  his  labours 
when,  in  1535,  ho  was  imprisoned  at  Antwerp, 
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and  was  put  to  death  as  a  heretic  in  the 
following  year  by  the  order  of  the  Kmpcror 
Charles  V.  At  lii-H  death  his  translation  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Books  of 
Chronicle*.  I  lis  work  was  revised  by  his 
friend  and  fellow-labourer,  John  Rogers,  and 
its  publication,  under  the  name  of  Thomas 
Matthew  (proluihly  u  wealthy  merchant  who 
found  the  funds  for  the  undertaking),  wai 
begun  secretly  iu  Antwerp.  Meanwhile, 
another  English  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
iu  progress  at  the  hands  of  Miles  ("overdalo, 
who  was  favoured  by  Cromwell.  This  trans- 
lation was  not  made  from  the  original,  but 
whs  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  Vulgate 
ami  the  German  translation*.  It  was  pub- 
lished SPcrellV  (probably  at  Zurich)  in  1535, 
and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  it 
was  presented  by  Crannies  and  Cromwell. 
Tyndalc's  version,  :is  edited  by  Rogers,  was 
completed  from  CWerdale's  translation.  It 
w-as  published  by  Grafton,  an  Knglish  printer, 
in  133",  and  received  the  king's  licence 
The  royal  sanction  given  to  this  tnn.-l.it ion 
marked  the  Una)  victory  of  the  party  which 
was  in  favour  of  doctrinal  reform.  "  From 
this  time  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  dangerous  for  the 
people,  but  was  expressly  sanctioned.  The 
circulation  of  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
was  eagerly  promoted.  In  1 539  was  published 
at  London  an  edition  of  Matthew's  Bible, 
slightly  revised  by  R.  Taverner.  In  1540  a 
considerable  revision  of  this  version  was 
made  under  Cranmer's  direction,  and  Cran- 
mer's  Bible,  known  also  as  the  Great  Bible, 
was  the  first  "  appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches"  by  royal  command.  In  1542  a 
reaction  set  in.  The  Roman  party  objected 
to  Cranmcr's  Bible,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  revision  in  their  own  favour.  Henry  VIII., 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  forbade  tho  perusal  of 
the  Now  Testament  in  English  to  women, 
labourers,  and  uneducated  persons.  During 
the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  nothing 
more  was  done  in  the  way  of  translation. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth appeared  a  new  version,  known  as  tho 
Genevan  Bible,  because  it  was  tho  work  of 
English  exiles  at  Geneva,  where  it  was  first 
published  in  15G0.  Chief  among  the  trans- 
lators were  Goodman,  Whittingbam,  and 
Knox.  It  was  translated  frum  the  Hebrew 
and  tho  Greek,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
betrayed  leanings  towards  the  theology  of 
Calvin.  In  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
these  various  translations,  Archbishop  Parker 

thought  it  desirable  to  establish  a  uniform 

and  emended  edition.  He  accordingly  dis- 
tributed the  various  books  of  the  Bible,  a* 
they  stood  iu  Craniucr's  edition,  amongst  the 
bishojw  for  revision,  desiring  them  not  to 
change  the  text  save  where  it  varied  mani- 
festly from  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  original. 
The  result  of  two  years  of  revision  was  the 
publication,  in  1568,  of  the  Bishops'  Bible. 


The  Convocation  of  1571  ordered  that  all 
Church  officers  should  provide  copies  for  nse 
in  their  churches.  Finally,  the  English 
Bible  assumed  its  present  form  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
complete  revision,  forty-seven  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  kingdom  were  selected 
for  the  task.  They  divided  themselves  into 
three  companies,  which  met  at  Westminster, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  Twenty-five  under- 
took tho  Old  Testament,  fifteen  the  New 
Testament,  and  seven  the  Apocrypha.  They 
worked  under  rules  laid  down  by  the  king 
for  their  guidance.  They  were  bidden  to 
take  as  their  basis  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and 

|  depart  from  it  only  when  necessary.  The 
work  done  by  the  sepurate  committees  was 

[  afterwards  supervised  and  reduced  to  regu- 
larity by  a  committee  of  six  persons.  After 
thiro  years'  labour  the  version  known  as  the 

!  Authorised  Version  was   produced.  Some 

1  doubt,  however,  exists  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the 
authorisation.  It  boars  on  its  title-page  the 
words  "  appoint i-d  to  lie  read  in  churches ;  " 
but  there  exists  no  record  of  any  authori- 
tative or  exclusive  authorisation.  However, 
either  by  royal  authority  or  by  natural 
selection,  the  version  of  1611  has  ousted  its 
predecessors,  and  for  two  centuries  and  a  half 
has  i)ecn  exclusively  used  iu  England.  In 
1870  the  conviction  that  increased  knowledge 
both  of  the  text  and  of  the  language  of  the 
original  required  an  alteration  of  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  found  expression  in  the  Con- 
vocation of  tho  Province  of  Canterbury. 
Two  companies  for  the  revision  of  the 
Authorised  Version  were  appointed,  ono  for 
the  Old  Testament,  the  other  for  tho  New. 
The  members  were  chosen  from  Biblical 
scholars  of  various  Protestant  denominations, 
and  committees  were  formes!  in  America  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  with  the  English 
revisers.  Following  previous  precedent,  the 
object  of  the  revisers  was  the  revision  of  the 
Authorised  Version  with  as  few  changes  as 
was  consistent  with  faithfulness.  The  re- 
vised version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
published  early  in  1880,  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  May,  1886." 

Anderson.  AnnaU  of  the  English  BiM* ;  Cotton, 
lli*t.  oj  Edition*  of  the  Enyltih  Bible;  Madden 
and  Fors hall,  W^cl  jiU  Vernon*.        [M.  C] 

Bidassoa,  The  Passage  of  the  (Oct  7, 
1813),  by  the  English  in  the  Peninsular  War, 
was  a  well-planned  surprise  of  a  remarkably 
strong  position.  The  French  held  the  heights 
of  a  lofty  mountain  group — the  Rhune,  the 
Commissari,  and  the  Bayonette — and  they  had 
also  strengthened  their  position  by  artificial 
works.  Wellington,  with  great  skill,  con- 
cealed the  real  point  of  his  attack.  Suddenly, 
in  the  carlv  morning  of  tho  7th,  the  columns 
|  of  attack  forded  the  river  with  such  celerity 
that  the  French  had  not  even  fired  a  gun 
before  the  troops  formed  up  on  the  right  bank. 
One  after  another   the  three  ridges  —  the 
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Bayonctte,  Commissari,  and  Puerto  de  Vera — 
were  successively  carried;  but  Clausel  fell 
b  ick  on  the  Khune,  the  strongest  of  all,  and 
held  it  during  the  night.  On  the  next  day, 
afraid  of  being  cut  off,  he  retreated,  and 
concentrated  his  forces  on  the  ridge  behind 
6am.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  1,600,  that 
of  the  French  200  less;  but  many  of  the 
rej^rU-d  losses  among  the  former  we're  really 
stray u'b  ra,  who  were  becoming  more  numerous 
even-  day. 

Napier,  Pouiuular  War;  Clintoa,  Pfiuiuular 
War. 

Bigod,  Family  or.  Roger  Bigod.  a  poor 
Norman  knight,  entered  England  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  in  1075  received  a 
grant  of  a  large  part  of  the  confiscated  lands  of 
Ralph  of  Wader,  Earl  of  East  Anglia.  His 
elder  son  William  was  drowned  in  the  White 
Ship,  1120;  his  younger,  Huirh,  obtained  the 
earldom  of  Norfolk  from  Stephen  (date  uncer- 
tain!, was  confirmed  in  it  by  Henry*  1!..  anil 
took  i«art  in  the  revolt  of  1 174.  His  son  Roger, 
second  earl  and  godson  afterwards  third 
earl),  was  among  the  twenty-five  executors 
of  Magna  C'harta.  H<igh,  third  earl,  married 
Maud,  eldest  coheiress  of  William  Marshall, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  had  two  sons — Roger, 
fourth  earl,  who  inherited  the  Marshalship  of 
England  through  his  mother,  and  died  with- 
out issue;  and  Hugh,  who  was  appointed 
Justiciar  by  the  Barons  in  1258,  and  whose 
•on  Roger  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  oarldom 
in  1270.  It  was  this  Bigod  who  helped 
to  secure  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charters. 
He  surrendered  his  earldom  and  estates,  in 
1302,  to  the  king,  and  received  them  back  for 
life  only  ;  and  though  he  left  a  brother,  upon 
his  death  in  1307,  the  earldom  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  Bigod  family. 

Billeting  soldiers  in  private  houses  had  be- 
come such  an  oppressive  burden  under  Charles 
I.  that  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  Petition  of 
Right  is  expressly  directed  against  the  practice 
of  quartering  soldiers  or  mariners  on  private 
individuals  against  their  will.  The  practice, 
however,  still  continued  until  an  Act  pissed 
in  16S 1  provided  that  "no  officer,  military  or 
civil,  or  other  persons,  shall  quarter  or  billet 
any  soldier  upon  any  inhabitant  of  the  realm 
of  any  degree,  quality,  or  profession  without 
his  cons,  nt."  This  Act  is  suspended  annually 
by  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  allows  soldiers  to 
be  billeted  ou  innkeepers  and  victuallers. 

Bills,  Pakuamkntaky,  are  either  public, 
de^lmir  with  matters  of  public  policy,  or 
private,  beinc  such  as  concern  personal  nr 
local  interests.  The  system  by  which  legis- 
lation was  founded  on  "js  tition  made  it  pos- 
sible to  alter  the  terms  of  the  petition  so  that 
the  statute  «hould  not  really  answer  to  the 
rfque*t,  and  even  to  found  a  statute  on  a 
petition  in  which  the  Common*  bad  not  con- 
curred. These  evils  were  remedied  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when  bill*  in  the  form  of 


statutes  began  to  l*e  passed  by  both  Houses. 
As  the  Commons  have  the  sole  right  of  taxa- 
tion, the  larger  number  of  bills  must  originate 
with  them.  Bills  on  certain  subjects,  such 
as  religion  and  trade,  must  originate  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  The  mode  of 
procedure  with  reference  to  bills  is  nearly  the 
same  in  both  Houses.  In  the  Commons, 
however,  a  member  has  to  obtain  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Lords.  When  leave  is  moved  for,  the  title 
of  the  bill  is  read  and  its  object  is  usually 
stated.  If  the  motion  is  agm-d  to,  the  bill  IS 
Ordered.  It  is  then  presented,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  put  that  it  l>e  now  read  the  first  time. 
This  question  must  bo  decided  without 
amendment  or  debate.  If  it  is  negatived, 
the  bill  disappears  fiom  the  orders,  but  tho 
question  may  lie  again  brought,  forward.  If 
it  is  carried,  the  question  is  put  that  it  bo 
read  a  second  time,  a  day  is  fixed  for  the 
second  reading,  and  the  bill  is  printed. 
When  the  <lay  comes  the  bill  appears  in  the 
orders,  and  the  question  is  put  that  it  be  how 
read  a  second  time.  This  is  the  critical  stage, 
and  the  whole  principle  can  now  be  made  a 
matter  of  debate.  A  bill  may  be  opposed  at 
all  its  stages,  but  as  it  is  at  this  point  that 
opposition  is  generally  mado,  it  is  well  to 
speak  of  this  subject  here.  It  is  usual,  in 
opposing  a  bill,  to  do  so  by  an  amendment  of 
postponement  for  tliree  or  six  months,  or  by 
some  resolution  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
measure.  "  The  previous  question  "  may  also 
be  moved.  By  this  means,  however,  the  bill 
is  not  extinguished  and  can  be  ordered  for 
another  day,  while  the  postponement  of  a  bill 
to  a  time  when  Parliament  will  not  be  sitting, 
or  the  adoption  of  an  adverse  resolution,  put* 
an  end  to  it  for  the  session.  It  is  unusual  to 
reject  a  bill  in  direct  terms,  and  such  a  course 
would  imply  that  it  contained  matter  offen- 
sive to  the  House.  When  the  bill  has  been 
read  a  second  time,  it  is  brought  before  tho 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  receives 
any  amendments  which  may  be  made  to  it. 
When  it  has  received  its  final  shape  it  is  re- 
ported to  the  House.  It  has  then  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  and  after  that  the  question  is 
put  "  That  this  bill  do  pass,"  and  on  this  it  is 
not  usual  to  divide.  It  is  then  sent  up  to 
the  Lords  or  down  to  the  Commons,  as  the  case 
may  Ik-,  and  may  be  amended  or  rejected  by 
the  House  which  receives  it.  If  it  is  amended, 
it  is  again  sent  to  the  House  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, and  if  the  amendments  arc  disagreed 
upon,  it  is  usual  to  send  a  message  to  state 
the  reasons  of  the  disagreement,  or  to  desire 
a  conference.  When  the  bill  is  ]  Hissed  by 
both  Houses  it  receives  the  royal  assent, 
which  may  l»c  given  by  commission,  in  the 
words,  "  La  reins  le  veult."  The  form  of 
dissent,  "  La  reinc  I'avisera,"  has  not  been 
used  since  1707,  &•>  that  the  crown  may  per- 
haps be  said  to  have  relinquished  its  right  in 
th's  matter.    All  money  bills  must  originate 
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with  the  Commons,  and,  though  the  I,ord-s 
may  reject  S  money  bill,  they  may  not  amend 
it.  This  guvo  rise  to  the  unconstitutional 
practice  of  "  tacking,"  by  which,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  wished  to  force  a  measure 
on  the  Lords,  it  was  tacked  on  to  a  money 
bill,  so  that  the  Lords  had  to  puss  the  bill 
entire  or  refuse  the  supply.  This  plan  was 
adopted  on  the  questions  of  the  Irish  For- 
feitures, 1699,  and  of  the  Occasional  Con- 
formity Hill,  170"i.  The  rejection  by  the 
Lords  of  the  bill  repealing  the  paper  duty, 
2 1  st  -May,  1 860,  was  viewed  with  much  jealousy 
by  the  Commons.  Such  rejection  is  now  made 
almost  impossible  by  includingthe  whole  finan- 
cial scheme  of  tho  budget  in  a  single  Act. 

Petitions  to  Parliament  on  private  matters 
occasioned  tho  appointment  of  Receivers  and 
Triers  of  Petitions.  These  officers,  if  they 
found  no  redress  for  the  wrong  complained  of 
in  the  Courts,  referred  the  matter  to  Parlia- 
ment. Petitions  to  the  Commons  are  frequent 
from  tho  reijrn  of  Henry  IV.  From  these 
petitions  private  bills  took  their  rise.  These 
pass  through  tho  same  stages  as  public  bills. 
In  dealing  with  them  the  judicial  functions 
of  Parliament  are  especially  prominent.  Pri- 
vate hills  are  brought  in  on  petition  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  promoters.  Before  a 
private  bill  is  brought  in,  it  is  subjected  to 
Examiners  of  both  Houses,  who  see  that  tho 
standing  orders  are  complied  with.  The 
Second  reading  of  a  private  bill  affirms  tho 
claim,  but  only  on  the  supposition  that  tho 
facts  stated  in  the  preamble  can  be  made 
giH>d.  It  is  referred,  if  opposed,  to  a  Select  or 
Special  Committee  to  decide  on  this,  and  by 
this  Committee  tho  question  between  the 
petitioners  aud  their  opponents  is  heard  and 
determined.  [Parliament.] 

Sir  T.  E.  Kay,  Parliamentary  Practice;  and 
the  authorities  (riven  under  Parliament. 

[W.  II  ] 

Bingham,  Sir  Rich  arm,  who  was  em- 
ployed m  Ireland,  1580,  waaono  of  Elizabeth's 
most  able  naval  officers.  In  1586  ho  was 
employed  on  service  in  Ireland,  and  cut  to 
pieces" a  Scotch  force  which  had  landed  to  join 
the  rebels  on  the  banks  of  the  Moy.  Ho  was 
subsequently  made  Governor  of  Conuaught, 
and,  whilst  holding  that  office,  gained  con- 
siderable notoriety  by  putting  to  death  all 
the  Spaniards  who  were  wrec  ked  on  tho  coast 
of  Ireland  after  the  dispersion  of  tho  Armada 
in  1588. 

Birinus  {<*■  650).  the  apostle  of  Wessex, 
was  probably  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  was 
commissioned  by  Pope  Honorius  to  "  scatter 
the  seeds  of  the  holy  faith  in  those  farthest 
inland  territories  of  the  English  which  no 
teacher  had  yet  visited,"  but  landing  in 
Hampshire  in  634  he  found  that  Wessex  was 
still  in  heathenism,  and  accordingly  preached 
the  OosjkjI  there,  meeting  with  immediate  suc- 
cess. The  two  kings,  Cynegils  and  Cwichelm. 


were  baptised,  and  Birinus  was  made  first 
Bishop  of  Dorchoster  (on  the  Thames),  whence 
j  he  *'  went  up  and  down  among  tho  West 
Saxons— that  is,  from  Dorset  to  Buckingham- 
shire, from  Surrey  to  the  Severn— preaching, 
catechising,  baptising,  calling  many  people 
to  the  Lord,  and  building  and  dedicating 
churches." 

Anglo-Saxon  (ftron.;  Bede,  Hurt.  Eccle*. ;  W 
Bright,  Early  En,j.  Church  Hurt. 

Birmingham,  John,  Eari.  or  Louth 
(ri.  1329),  was  descended  from  the  I»rds  of 
Athenry,  and  was  nominated,  in  1318,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  English  forces  in 
Ireland.  He  won  tho  battle  of  Dundalk,  and 
sent  Edward  Bruce's  head  to  Edward  III. 
As  a  reward  for  this  service,  and  fur  his 
prowess  in  lighting  the  O'Connors,  he  was 
made  Earl  of  Louth.  He  was  afterwards 
engaged  as  the  ally  of  the  Butlers  and  of 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  in  their  feud  with  tho 
houses  of  De  Hurgh  and  Poer,  In  1329  he, 
together  with  some  160  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, was  treacherously  murdered  by  the 
"  Germans  and  savages, 

Birmingham  as  a  market  town,  is  of 
considerable  antiquity.  Previous  to  tho 
Conquest  it  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of 
a  family  of  the  same  name,  and  the  manor  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  the  Binninghams  till  the 

I  sixteenth  century.  In  Inland's  time  it  was 
already  known  for  its  cutlery  and  hardware 

!  manufactures.  During  the  Civil  War  Prince 
Rupert's  passage  through  the  town,  in  1643, 
was  resolutely  opposed  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  a  sharp  skirmish  took  plane.  Birmingham 

i  shared  largely  in  the  industrial  movement  at 
the  close  of  the  18th  century,  and  rapidly 
reached   a  position  of   importance  among 

!  English  towns.    Its  inhabitants  took  a  very 

|  prominent  share  in  the  transactions  which  led 
to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.    It  received  the 

|  franchise  by  that  measure,  a  municipal  con- 

i  st i tut  ion  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act 
of  1835,  was  granted  a  University  in  1901, 
and  created  a  bishopric  in  1 904.  Birmingham 
sends  seven  members  to  Parliament. 

Birmingham  Political  Union,  The. 
was  an  association  formed  in  tho  beginning  of 
1830.  Its  original  purj>ose  was  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  1819  for  the  resumption 
of  cash  j»aymc-nt8 ;  but  it  soon  adopted  the 
programme  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  agitation  for  that 
purpose.  As  early  as  Feb.,  1830,  it  was 
noticed  and  denounced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Huskisson.  Its  h  ading  member 
was  Mr.  Attwood,  who  afterwards  sat  in  the 
1  reformed  Parliament  for  Birmingham.  The 
original  design  was  "to  form  a  general 
]>olitieal  union  between  the  lower  and  middle 
classoB  of  the  people ;  "  and  as  the  political 
unions  of  many  other  places  were  affiliated  to 
that  of  Birmingham,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
reform  agitators  of  that  town  were  practically 
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at  the  head  of  this  movement  When  the 
House  of  Lords  showed  a  disposition  to  reject 
the  Bill,  immense  meetings  were  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Birmingham  Union,  in 
which  threats  of  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  and 
even  of  open  violence,  were  freely  used.  In 
1SS31    a   proclamation   was   issued  against 

E -laical  unions,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
inningham  Union  considerably  modified 
its  organisation.  It  continued,  however,  to 
display  great  activity,  and  on  the  7th  of 
Mav,  1832,  all  the  Ijnions  of  the  Midland 
Counties  assembled  at  Newhall  Hill,  Birming- 
ham, to  the  number  of  .  150,000  members. 
Such  proofs  of  the  determination  of  the 
country  had  their  effect  on  the  liouse  of 
Lords,  and  brought  about  the  final  acceptance 
of  the  Bill. 

Birmingham  Riots  (1791)  arose  out  of 
the  intolerant  party  spirit  which  was  largely 
"voiced  in  England  by  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789.  In  many  places 
associations  had  been  formed  for  tho  celebra- 
tion of  the  14th  July,  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  Revolution.  The  extreme  Tories,  who 
rtyled  themselves  "the  friends  of  order," 
everywhere  took  alarm ;  and  in  Birmingham 
a  handbill  was  circulated  in  which  the 
principles  and  objects  of  the  association  were 
grossly  exaggerated  or  misrepresented.  Tho 
association  at  once  denied  its  authenticity, 
and  at  first  thought  of  giving  up  the  meeting 
in  consequence  of  the  feeling  excited  by  the 
circular.  This  opinion  was,  however,  over- 
ruled;  and  the  meeting  took  place  on  the 
14th  July.  While  the  members  of  the 
association  were  at  dinner,  the  hotel  was 
surrounded  bv  a  mob,  who,  after  shouting, 
**  Church  and  king !"  for  half  an  hour,  retired 
only  to  return  in  redoubled  force.  They 
then  broke  into  the  house,  but  found  that  the 
members  had  fled.  Baffled  and  disappointed, 
they  diverted  their  fury  upon  two  Dissenting 
chapels,  which  they  demolished.  They  next 
attacked  the  house  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  set- 
tin «  fire  to  it  burnt  it,  together  with  the  valu- 
able library  of  its  owner ;  and  for  two  days  and 
nights  they  carried  on  the  work  of  destruction 
sjrainst  the  property  of  prominent  Dissenters. 
»>n  the  third  day  their  efforts  slackened,  and 
on  the  fourth  several  squadrons  of  cavalry 
coining  into  the  town  soon  restored  order. 

Langfonl,  Birmingham ;  Adolpbus,  UUt.  of 

Bishop.  The  highest  order  of  clergy  in 
the  Church.  The  early  British  Church  was 
rk'.i:iuv  J  under  bishops,  thn«-  ()|  whom  WVN 
prewoit  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in  314.  Chris- 
tianity, which  died  away  before  the  invasion 
of  tli.-  English,  was  brought  back  in 
southern  England  by  the  Roman  missionary 
Augustine,  who,  under  the  direction  of  Pope 
<ireifory  I.,  established  bishops  to  direct 
the  ecclesiastical  affaiis  of  his  converts,  hi 
Korthumbria  the  Columban  missionaries 
Hist. — 7 


had  monastic  bishops  after  their  custom. 
When  the  conversion  of  England  was  com- 
pleted, und  the  Church  united  under  the 
Roman  organisation,  Archbishop  Theodore 
(069—693)  carried  out  the  work  of  diocesan 
arrangement.  The  whole  of  England  was 
divided  into  dioceses  which  were  the  sphere 
of  administration  of  a  bishop.  England  was 
also  divided  into  two  ecclesiastical  provinces, 
over  each  of  which  was  set  an  archbishop. 
The  mode  of  electing  bishops  seems  to  have 
varied  :  sometimes  tho  clergy  appointed,  some- 
times the  king  in  the  Witenagemot.  Tho 
bishops  sat  in  the  Witenagemot,  and  al*o  in 
tho  shire-moots ;  they  had  temporal  juris- 
diction within  their  own  lands;  moreover, 
they  exorcised  a  penitential  discipline  over 
moral  offenders,  and  judged  the  offences  of 
the  clergy.  The  connection  between  Church 
and  State  was  close,  and  we  find  no  disputes 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  juris- 
diction. Similarly,  national  or  provincial 
councils  made  canons  for  the  Church,  fre- 
quently in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
ealdorrnen.  Bishops  soon  showed  themselves 
statesmen,  and  Dunstan  may  be  reckoned  as 
the  first  great  English  minister.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest  Wihiam  I.  recognised  the 
political  importance  of  bishops  by  dis- 
possessing the  English  occupants  of  their  sees 
and  setting  Normans  in  their  stead.  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc  was  in  all  things  William  I  V 
chief  adviser,  and  by  his  influence  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  were  separated  from  the 
secular  courts.  The  bishops  no  longer  held 
pleas  in  the  hundred  court  or  shire  court,  but 
in  courts  of  their  own,  which  alone  decided 
spiritual  cases  according  to  canon  law. 
William  II.  applied  to  the  lands  of  bishops 
the  full  rigour  of  feudal  extortion,  und  kept 
bishoprics  vacant  that  he  might  himself 
receive  their  revenues.  Under  Henry  I. 
Anselm  raised  the  question  of  investitures- 
he  refused  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
king  investiture  to  a  spiritual  office.  The 
result  of  this  conflict  was  a  compromise,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  bishops  were  to 
receive  the  emblems  of  their  spiritual  office 
from  spiritual  persons,  and  were  to  do 
homage  to  the  king  for  their  temporulitit  a. 
By  this  change  the  bishops  were  not  really 
benefited;  their  constitutional  position  was 
made  more  like  that  of  barons,  and  lost  much 
of  its  distinctive  character.  The  election  to 
bishoprics,  according  to  the  canons,  was  in- 
vested in  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral 
churches ;  but  practically  their  right  was 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  royal  will. 
The  methods  of  capitular  elections  frequently 
hid  to  disputes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  Pope.  In  1200  Tope  Innocent 
III.  rejected  both  the  nominee  of  the  king 
and  of  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  and  ap- 
pointed Stephen  Langton  archbishop.  From 
this  timo  the  Popes  frequently  appointed,  and 
appeals  were  common.    The  system  of  pro- 
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visions  was  in  the  next  century  extended  to 
bishopries.  But  m  the  crown  grew  stronger 
in  the  next  century  the  king  nominated,  and 
the  Pope  appointed  the  same  person  by  pro- 
rwi.-n.  Papal  interference  was  strong  enough 
to  overthrow  the  right*  of  chapters,  but  was 
powi*rlem  against  a  rtrong  king. 

The  bishop*  <A  th*-  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuru-a  were  a  strong  element  in  the  re- 
sistance to  the  royal  oppression,  and  rank 
amongst  the  staunchest  upholder*  of  English 
liberties.  Hut  the  growth  of  Lollardism  in 
the  fourteenth  century  led  them  to  support 
the  crown,  and  under  Henry  VIII.  they 
were  unable  to  oppose  the  royal  will.  The 
alternations  of  nliirious  policv  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  led  to 
frequent  deprivations,  imprisonment,  and  in 
the  case  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  to 
the  execution  of  bishops.  In  the  reigns  of 
Edwanl  VI.  and  Elizabeth  the  rapacity  of 
courtiers  despoiled  the  see*  of  many  of  their 
possessions.  Elizabeth  showed  her  bishops 
scant  courtesy,  suspended  them  at  her 
pleasure,  and"  even  threatened  them  with 
deposition.  Fran  that  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  bishops 
exercised  little  political  influence.  Under  the 
Commonwealth  episcopacy  was  abolished  and 
bishop*  were  dis{*>ssessed  of  their  sees  till  the 
Restoration.  The  petition  of  the  seven 
binhops  to  James  II.  against  his  declaration 
of  indulgence,  and  their  subsequent  trial  for 
libel  and  acquittal,  is  the  last  time  when  the 
action  of  bishops  materially  affected  the  course 
of  English  history. 

At  present  a  bishop  is  the  head  of  the 
clergy  within  his  diocese.  He  has  the  power  of 
ordaining  priests  and  deacons,  of  consecrating 
churches,  and  |>erforming  certain  ecclesiastical 
acts  according  to  the  law  of  the  Church;  he 
is  an  ecclesiastical  judge  in  certain  cases 
within  his  diocese,  and  exercises  disciplinary 

C»wer  over  his  clergy.  There  are  two  arch- 
shops  and  thirty- five  bishops  in  England 
ati<i  Wales.  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  and  the  Hishops  of  London, 
Durham,  and  Winchester,  always  sit  as  lords 
spiritual  in  the  House  of  Lords;  of  the  other 
bishops,  twenty-one  are  summoned  (apart 
from  Suffragan*  <  in  order  of  seniority  of  crea- 
tion. The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  in 
no  case  a  lord  spiritual,  and  by  an  Act  of 
I  M  l  7,  it  was  enacted  that  tho  number  of 
lords  spiritual  should  nut  ls»  increased  by 
tho  creation  of  new  bishoprics.  The 
election  to  bishoprics  was  settled  by  an 
Act  of  1544;  providing  that  the  king' send 
to  tho  dean  and  chapter  his  licence  to  elect, 
called  his  ontf-  rf'ehrr,  which  is  always  ac- 
comjwnied  by  a  statement  of  the  person  whom 
ho  would  have  them  elect ;  if  they  delay 
above  twelve  days  the  king  may  nominate. 
In  the  year  184*  the  I)«in  and*  Chapter  of 
Hereford  elected,  according  to  the  royal  couqi 
(iV/wy,  Dr.  Hampden ;  but  at  the  time  of  his 


•  confirmation  objections  agninst  him  were  ten- 
dered- The  Court  of  yu^'j  Bench  aecideil 
that  these  objections  need  not  tie  received,  a* 
the  rongr  d'tlirt  was  imperative.  Thus  th»- 
appointment  to  bishoprics  is  practically  vested 
in  the  crown.    [Suffragan,  Supplement.! 

8tubbs,  r  »«»t.  HiaL  ;  Hook.  Lirw  of  the  .4r.-k. 
bithopt  of  I  'antcrbvrj  ;  LHoceaan  Hi*tor\r»,  pub- 
lished br  the  Society  for  Promoting  ChrUtiau 
Knowledge  ;  Burns  and  PbilUmore,  £Vcir«uute 
Qil  Lave ;  Godwin,  Dt  PrmnLbtu  Anolur. 

[1L  C] 

Bishopric.  The  sphere  within  which  a 
bishop  exercises  his  authority.  In  the 
British  Church  there  seem  to  have  been 
three  bishoprics  corresponding  to  the  three 
provinces  into  which  Britain  was  divided  by 
the  Romans.  When  in  597  Pojie  Gregory  L 
sent  Augustine  to  evangelise  England,  hi* 
scheme  for  ecclesiastical  organisation  was 
that  London  and  York  should  be  the  centres 
of  the  island.  Augustine  was  to  be  Bishop  of 
Loudon  with  twelve  suffragans,  aud  was  to 
send  another  to  York,  who  was  in  turn  to 
have  twelve  suffragans.  This  scheme  was 
not  fully  carried  out ;  but  the  formation  of 

!  sees  marks  the  progress  of  the  conversion  of 
England,  and  the  sees  followed  the  divisions 
of  kingdoms  or  tribes.  Augustine  at  Canter- 
bury was  Bishop  of  Kent  ;  in  604  he  set  up 
Justus  at  lioi  heater  as  Bishop  of  West  Kent, 
and  Mellitus  at  Ix>ndon  as  Bishop  of  the  East 
Saxons.  In  025,  Paulinus  was  ordained 
Bishop  of  the  Northumbrians  with  his  see  at 
York  ;  but  the  work  of  Paulinus  did  not  last, 

'  and  Northumbria  received  Christianity  from 

|  the  Columban  monks  of  lona,  one  of  whom, 
Aidan,  was  made  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  in 
633.    In  630  Eelix  created  the  see  of  East 
Auglia  at  Dunwich.    In  635  the  West  Saxons 
received  as  bishop  Birinus,  who  fixed  his  seat 
at  Dorchester.    The  see  of  Mercia  was,  in 
650,  set  up  at  Lichfield.    Thus  the  early 
kingdoms   received  bishops,  and  were  con- 
verted   into    ecclesiastical    dioceses.  The 
further  organisation  of  England  was  due  to 
the  energy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Theodore,  a  monk  of  Tarsus,  who  laboured 
from  669  to  693.     He  broke  up  the  large 
dioceses,  but  in  so  doing  followed  the  lines 
of  tribal  arrangements  tliat  were  earlier  than 
the  seven  kingdoms.    He  divided  East  Anglia 
into  north  and  south,  and  set  a  bishop  over 
the  northern  part  at  Elmham  in  673.  He 
established  a  sex-  for  the  Hecanas  at  Hereford 
in  676,  and  for  the  Lindiswanui  at  Sidrui- 
chester  in  67*.    The  Northumbrian  Church 
had  before  this  conformed  to  the  Roman  use. 
Its  large  extent  was  divided  by  the  recog- 
nition of  York  as  the  see  of  the  Deirans, 
while  Bernicia  was  divided  between  Lindis- 
farne and  Hexham,  which  was  made  a  see  in 

I  678;  in  6S1  the  Northumbrian  dominions  in 
Strathclyde  received  a  bishop  at  Whithern. 
In  680  the  Hwiceas  had  a  bishop  nt  Wor- 

I  cester,  and  the  Middle  Angles  at  I^eicester 
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THE   SEVEN  BISHOPS. 
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WILLIAM  LLOYD,  BISHOP  OF  ST.  ASAPH  FRANCIS  TURNER.  BISHOP  OF  ELY 

JOHN  LAKE,  BISHOP  OF  CHICHESTER.  THOMAS  KEN.  BISHOP  OF  BATH  AND  WELLS. 

WILLIAM  BANCROFT   ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
THOMAS  WHITE,  BISHOP  OF  PETERBOROUGH  JONATHAN  TRELAWNEY,  BISHOP  OF  BRISTOL. 
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In  705  Weseex  was  divided  by  a  new  see  at 
Sherborne,  and  in  700  a  mission  see  for  the 
South  Saxons  was  set  up  at  Selsey.  In  909 
Kin*  Edward  the  Elder  divided  the  see  of 
Sherborne,  and  gave  the  men  of  Somerset  a 
bishop  at  Wells,  and  the  meu  of  Devon 
a  bishop  at  Crediton.  The  troubles  of 
Northumbria  affected  its  episcopal  arrange- 
ments; after  814  no  Bishop  of  Hexham  was 
appointed,  and  through  tho  ravages  of  the 
Pu  ts  the  bishopric  of  Whithorn  ceased  about 
810.  In  875  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne  were 
driven  to  quit  their  monastery,  carrying  with 
them  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert.  In  882  they 
Mtled  at  Chestcr-le-Street,  whence  they  were 
again  driven  in  090,  and  finally  settled  at 
Durham  in  993. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
episcopal  sees  wero  transferred  from  villages 
to  cities,  as  being  more  convenient.  Already 
in  1050  the- see  of  Crediton  had  been  changed 
to  Exeter.  In  1075  the  see  of  Sherborne  was 
removed  to  Old  Sarum,  that  of  Selsey  to 
Chichester,  and  that  of  Lichfield  to  Coventry. 
The  see  of  Dorchester  was  removed  to  Lin- 
coln in  1085.  In  1088  the  seo  of  Wells  was 
transferred  to  Bath  :  that  of  Elmham.  which 
hud  been  transferred  to  Thetford  in  107S,  was 
finally  established  in  Norwich  in  1101.  With, 
the  gradual  conquest  of  South  Wales  the 
British  Church  lost  its  independence,  and 
received  Norman  bishops.  The  Archbishop  of 
St.  David's  (who  hud  never  jierliaps  exercised 
any  practical  authority  over  the  other  Welsh 
bishops)  U -came  a  suffragan  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  in  1 1 15 ;  Bangor  and  Llunduff  soon 
afterwards;  and  the  seo  of  St.  Asaph  was 
established  (or  possibly  only  re-established) 
in  1143.  Moreover,  Henry  1.  cared  for 
the  interests  of  the  Church  in  England 
by  ftulsiividing  the  huge  diocese  of  Lincoln 
in  1109.  and  setting  a  bishop  over  the  great 
minster  of  Ely.  In  like  manner  the  allegiance 
of  the  new  English  possession  of  Cumberland 
was  st nmgthened  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1133. 

From  this  time  till  tho  Reformation  no 
new  sees  wort'  created.  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  Henry  VIII.  made  some  show 
of  restoring  t*n>  g»x»ds  of  the  Church  by  the 
creation  of  six  new  bishopries— Westminster 
in  1540.  Gloucester,  Chester,  IVteil>orouLrh, 
and  nxf.nl  in  1541,  Bristol  in  1542.  The 
see  of  Westminster  did  not  long  continue. 
Its  first  occupant,  Thomas  Thirlby,  wa*t«>d 
its  possessions ;  he  was  translated  to  Norwich 
in  1550,  and  the  see  was  dissolved.  In 
154'2  the  ancient  see  of  Sodor  and  Man,  which 
was  founded  by  Pope-  Gregory  IV.,  was 
annexed  to  the  province  of  York  ;  but  as  tho 
island  of  Man  did  not  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  crown  till  1825.  its  bishop  was  never  a 
peer  of  Parliament.  No  further  creations  were 
made  till  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
nineteenth  century  led  to  the  formation  ot 
tho  see  of  Riponin  1836.  and  of  Manchester  in 


1«47.  In  1836  the  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  were  united,  but  were  again  separated 
in  1 897.  Recently  new  sees  have  been  created 
by  voluntary  effort,  according  to  the  provision 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  sees  of 
Truro  and  St.  Albans  were  founded  in  1877, 
that  of  Liverpool  in  1880,  that  of  Newcastle 
in  1882,  that  of  Southwell  in  1883,  that  of 
Wakefield  in  1888,  that  of  South wark  in  1904, 
and  that  of  Birmingham  in  1904.  fM.  0.1 

Bishopric,  The.  A  special  title  given  to 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  was 
ruled  by  the  Bishops  of  Durham.    On  Cuth- 
bert's  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne 
in  683,  Egfrith,  the  Northumbrian  king,  made 
him  large  grants  of  land  round  Lindisfarne, 
as  well  as  the  vill  of  Craik  near  York,  and 
tho  town  of  Carlisle.     In  883  the  monks 
of  Lindisfarne  were  fleeing  with  the  body 
of  their  patron  saint  before  the  Danish 
invaders.      Tho    Danish    king  was  dead, 
and  his  host  was  without  a  leader.    St.  Cuth- 
bert appeared  in  a  vision  to  Abbot  Eadred, 
and  hade  him  tell  the  Danes  to  take  as  their 
king  a  young  captive  who  was  a  slave.  The 
Dunes  obeyed  the  admonition,  and  their  new 
king  Guthred,  aided  by  the  advice  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  showed  his  gratitude  by  conferring 
on  St.  Cuthbert  the  land  between  tho  Tyne 
and  the  Tees.    Over  this  new  grant,  and  the 
old  lands  of  the  church  of  Lindisfarne,  tho 
bishop  was  given  the  rights  and  dignities  of 
the  king.    Bishop  Cutheurd  (900—915}  pur- 
chased tho  ancient  parish  of  Bedlington  north 
of  the  Tyne,  with  an  area  of  thirty  square 
miles,  and  received  a  grant  of  similar  juris- 
diction over  it.    It  is  probable  that  William 
tho  Conqueror,  finding  this  state  of  things, 
considered  it  desirable  to  leave  it  unchanged, 
und  recognised  the  lunds  of  the  church  of 
Durham  us  a  county  palatine.  [Palatine 
Counties.  ]  The  lUnhopric  was  not  co-extensive 
with  the  aioectt  of  Durham.    It  consisted  of 
the  modem  county  of  Durham,  and  the  dis- 
tricts known  ns  Bedlingtonshire,  Islund*hire, 
and  Norhamshire.     Within  this  the  bishop 
held  his  own  courts  and  appointed  his  own 
officers ;  writs  ran  in  his  name,  and  he  had 
his  own  mint.    The  men  of  the  bishopric 
were  similarly  privileged,  and  went  by  the 
numo  of  Jlnlncrrr  fole,  men  for  the  defence  of 
St.  Cuthbert  and  his  patrimony.     This  ex- 
ceptional position  continued  till  the  Eccle- 
siastical   Commissioners    recommended  its 
abolition  in  1833,  and  with  the   death  of 
Bishop  van  Mildert,  in  1836,  the  bishopric 
come  to  an  end. 


History  of  Durham  ;  Rains,  Hittory  of 
Xorth  D*rh<i<n  Synivonw  Munacbi.  UW..M 
E:d*$i<t  Ihuul  nensi,,  in  Twjwlou,  IV.  »m  Scrip- 

[M.  C] 

Bishops,  The  Seven,  is  the  appella- 
tion usually  tfiven  to  the  prelates  who 
were  tried  for  their  resistance  to  Jaruos  II.  • 
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Declaration  of  Indulgence  (q.v.).  On  Aprfl 
25th,  1688,  the  king  issued  his  second  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence,  and  on  May  4th  an  Order 
in  Council  enjoined  that  it  should  be  read  in 
all  churches  on  two  successive  Sundays,  the 
bishops  being  required  to  distribute  copies  of 
it  in  their  dioceses.  The  Primate  Sancrott 
and  six  bishops  (Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
White  of  Peterborough,  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph, 
Trelawny  of  Bristol,  Lake  of  Chichester,  and 
Turner  of  Ely)  drew  up  and  presented  a 
petition,  declaring  the  loyalty  of  the  Church, 
but  begging  to  be  excused  "from  reading  in 
Divine  service  an  illegal  declaration,  since 
Parliament  had  declared  that  the  sovereign 
had  no  power  to  dispense  with  statutes. 
"  This  is  the  standard  of  rebellion,"  James 
said  as  he  read  it ;  and,  when  only  four 
churches  in  London  obeyed  the  order,  he 
determined  to  take  his  revenge  by  trying  the 
bishops  for  publishing  a  seditious  libel.  The 
bishops,  after  having  at  the  king's  command 
acknowledged  their  writing,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  where  they  were  visited  by 
many  Whig  peers  and  a  deputation  of  Non- 
conformist sympathisers.  When  the  trial 
came  on,  the  handwriting  was  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  the  clerk,  who  had  heard  the 
bishops'  confession;  and  Sunderland,  whom 
they  had  begged  to  present  it,  proved  the 
publishing.  Among  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  was  Sotners,  afterwards  Chancellor, 
whose  speech  on  this  occasion  created  his 
reputation.  After  some  hours'  disputing,  the 
king's  brewer,  who  was  on  the  jury,  was 
persuaded  to  risk  the  loss  of  royal  patronage, 
and  a  verdict  of  Xot  Guilty  was  returned 
(  June  30th).  The  action  of  the  king  in  this 
matter  lost  him  the  active  support  of  the 
Church,  and  disposed  it  to  at  least  acquiesce 
in  the  measures  of  William  of  Orange. 


tulay,  Hitt.,  ch.  viii.  |  Rauke.'Hut.  of  Eng., 
bk.  xvii.  ,ch.  vii. 

Black  Act,  Thi  (1722),  was  the  name- 
given  to  an  Act  passed  to  check  the  out- 
rages committed  by  persons  with  their  faces 
blackened  or  otherwise  disguised,  who  ap- 
peared in  Epping  Forest,  near  Waltham,  and 
destroyed  the  deer.  The  penalty  of  death 
was  imposed  on  all  such  transgressions  of  the 
law.  The  Act  was  made  perpetual  in  1758, 
but  was  repealed  in  1827. 

Black  Aasixe.  [Assize.] 

Blackburn  Biota,  The  (1826),  were  a 
demonstration  by  the  weavers  of  Ijancashirc 
ngainst  the  use  of  machinery.  In  April  a 
large  number  of  persons  assembled  at  Hen- 
Held  and  proceeded  to  Accrington,  where  they 
demolished  the  machinery  in  several  mills. 
The  mob  then  proceeded  to  Blackburn,  and, 
though  a  party  of  dragoons  arrived  there  as 
soon  as  the  rioters,  they  could  not  prevent 
them  from  breaking  into  the  factory  of 
Messrs.  Bannister,  Lock*  and  Co.   A  collision  ] 


occurred;  stones  and  firearms  were  freely 
used  by  the  mob ;  and  the  Riot  Act  was  read. 
A  great  deal  of  Messrs.  Eccles'  machinery 
was  destroyed,  and  much  damage  done  all 
through  the  town  ;  and  the  excitement  be- 
came so  dangerous  that  the  dragoons  were 
ordered  to  clear  the  streets.  The  following 
day  a  great  deal  of  destruction  was  completed, 
and  another  collision  occurred  between  the 
rioters  and  the  military,  in  which  the  former 
were  tinally  routed  by  a  discharge  of  musketry, 
nine  persons  being  killed  and  several  wounded. 
Similar  riots  broke  out  next  day  in  Man- 
chester. Troops,  however,  quickly  poured 
into  the  disturbed  districts,  and  the  riotoua 
iblagcs  were  at  an  end. 


Black  Death,  The.  This  name  has 
been  given  to  an  epidemic  disease  of  fearful 
destructiveness  which  devastated  England, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  Europe, 
in  1348—9,  and,  burst  forth  anew  in  1361—2, 
and  again  in  1369.  In  contemporary  and 
later  literature  it  is  usually  called  the 
M  Pestilence,"  or  the  "  Great  Pestilence," 
under  the  former  of  which  expressions  it  is 
mentioned  by  both  Chaucer  and  Langland. 
It  is  regarded  as  baring  been  merely  on 
aggravated  outburst  of  the  ordinary  plague, 
which  had  been  smouldering  among  tho 

topulation  since  1342.  and  was  suddenly 
indled  into  fatal  activity  by  the  working 
of  special  causes,  due  to  natural  pheno- 
mena of  rare  concurrence  and  exceptional 
power.  The  forces  of  nature,  we  are 
told,  had  been  let  loose;  for  several  years 
mighty  earthquakes,  furious  tornadoes  of 
wind  and  rain,  violent  floods,  clouds  of 
locuBts  darkening  the  air  or  poisoning  it  with 
their  corrupting  bodies,  and  other  abnormal 
manifestations  of  elemental  strife,  had  been, 
from  China  to  Europe,  destroying  men  and 
their  works,  blighting  vegetation,  turning 
fruitful  lands  into  noxious  swamps,  and 
polluting  the  atmosphere.  Whether  these 
disturbances  of  nature  were  answerable  for 
the  visitation  may  be  questioned ;  but  there 
is  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  their 
actual  occurrence,  and  the  ablest  scientific 
writer  on  the  subject — Hecker — has  no  doubt 
of  the  connection  between  the  adulteration  of 
the  air  that  followed  them  and  the  virulenco 
of  the  pestilence.  "This  disease,''  he  says, 
"  was  a  consequence  of  violent  commotions 
in  the  earth's  organism — if  any  disease  of 
cosmical  origin  can  bo  so  considered."  It 
would  be  safe  at  least  to  suspect  that  the 
lingering  traces  of  the  epidemic  of  1342,  and 
the  general  physical  demoralisation  produced 
by  the  disturbance  of  the  conditions  of 
life,  left  men's  bodies  an  easier  prey  to  the 
malignant  agency.  The  quickening  power, 
however,  came  from  the  East.  Carried  by 
commerce  across  the  Black  Sea  from  Western 
Asia  to  Constantinople,  the  disease  spread 
widely  and  swiftly  Irom  that  oentre,  and 
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early  in  1347  fell  upon  Sicily,  Marseilles, 
and  several  towns  on  the  coast  of  Italy. 
Alter  a  brief  pause  at  these  places,  it  broke 
out  with  unsparing  fury  at  Avignon  in 
January,  1348  ;  advanced  thence  to  Southern 
France,  to  Spain,  to  Northern  Italy,  and 
early  in  April  appeared  at  Florence,  where  it 
CHine  under  the  observation  of  Boccaccio, 
who  has  left  a  detailed  account  of  its  action. 
Hwang  through  France  and  visiting,  but 
not  as  vet  ravaging,  Germany,  it  made  it* 
way  to  England.  This  country  it  entered  at 
some  point  in  Dorset,  where  it  cut  down 
it»  first  English  victims  in  August,  1348. 
Thence  it  travelled — by  way  of  Devon  and 
Somerset,  of  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Oxford 
— to  London,  but  so  slowly  that  winter  had 
Ix  irun  before  it  reached  the  capital.  Soon 'it 
embraced  the  whole  kingdom  :  no  spot,  how- 
ever  isolated,  escaped  its  rage :  Eugland 
became  a  mere  pest-house.  Its  chief  symp- 
toms in  this  country  were  spitting,  in  some 
cases  actual  vomiting,  of  blood,  the  breaking 
out  of  inflammatory  boils  in  parts,  or  over 
the  whole,  of  the  body,  and  the  appearance 
of  those  dark  blotches*  upon  the  skin  which 
suggested  its  most  startling  name.  Some  of 
its  victim*  died  almost  on  the  first  attack, 
•ome  in  twelve  hours,  some  in  two  days, 
almost  all  within  the  first  three.  Before  it 
medical  skill  was  jMiwerless;  few  recovered, 
until,  as  the  plague  drew  towards  its  close, 
men  bethought  them  of  opening  the  hard, 
dry  boils —  a  treatment  that  relieved  the 
system  of  the  venom  and  saved  many  lives. 
Contagion  bore  it  everywhere ;  the  clothes, 
the  breath,  everything  the  patient  touched, 
the  very  air  that  surrounded  him,  were 
poisoned  with  it  ;  even  a  glance  of  his  eye, 
nun  fancied,  might  strike  down  the  onlooker. 
Its  career  in  England  an  this  visitation  lasted 
for  almnt  a  year;  but  its  destructive  energy 
would  seem  to  have  been  at  its  height 
between  May,  1349,  and  the  following 
Michaelmas,  the  summer  heats  doubtless 
stimulating  its  fury.  The  havoc  it  mude  in 
the  population  far  exceeded  that  made  by 
any  similar  scourge  recorded  in  history  :  the 
exaggerations  of  a  contemporary  annalist, 
gross  as  they  are.  help  us  to  realise  its 
extent.  "Towns,  once  close  packed  with 
men,  were  stripped  of  their  inhabitants  ;  and 
to  no  pernicious  a  power  did  the  plague  rise 
that  the  living  were  scarce  able  to  bun-  the 
d'-ad.  In  certain  religious  houses,  out  of 
twenty  inmates  there  hardlv  survived  two. 
By  several  it  whs  reckoned"  that  barely  a 
tenth  part  of  the  population  had  been  left 
alive."  It  is  stated  that  it  slow  100,000 
human  being*  in  London — 60,000  of  whom 
were  buried  in  a  plot  of  ground  which  Sir 
Walter  Manny  had  bought  for  the  purpose, 
a  space  now  covered  by  Smithfleld — nearly 
60,1)00  in  Norwich,  and  proportionate  num- 
bers in  Bristol  and  other  leading  cities.  These 
numbers  are  thought  incredible;   but  one 


scrupulously  careful  living  writer  has  found 
evidence  which  satisfies  him  that  at  least 
half  the  population  died  by  this  outbreak, 
whilst  another,  of  equal  industry,  admits 
that  the  full  sum  of  the  victims  cannot  have 
been  less  than  a  third.  And  the  leaning  of 
historians  is  generally  towards  the  higher 
reckoning,  by  which  the  actual  carnage 
would  amount,  at  highest,  to  2,500,000,  at 
lowest,  to  1,500,000,  for  the  estimates  of  the 
{population  at  the.  time  range  from  3,000,000 
to  0,000,000.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  mor- 
tality was  greatest  among  the  clergy  and  the 
humbler  classes ;  yet  the  contagion  retched 
even  the  highest.  *  A  newlv-eleeted  Primate, 
Bradwardine,  and  Edward  Ill's,  daughter, 
Joan,  caught  it  and  perished.  For  a  time  its 
progress  seemed  arrested  by  the  Scottish 
border,  and  "  the  foul  death  of  the  English  " 
is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  oath  with  the 
Scots,  who  felt  a  malicious  pleasure  in  their 
enemies'  misfortunes ;  but  the  scoffers  soon 
involved  themselves  in  the  same  disasters  by 
making  a  foolish  raid  into  England,  and  the 
work  of  death  went  forward  in  Scotland  also. 
I  The  disease  passed  over  to  Ireland,  where,  if 
'  report  can  be  trusted,  it  discriminated  between 
I  the  intruding  English  and  the  natives ;  the 
I  former  were  taken  and  the  latter  left.  Its 
immediate  effects  on  society  were  of  the  kind 
usual  in  such  frightful  calamities.  Humanity 
showed  itself  at  its  worst  and  its  best :  there 
was  much  reckless  profligacy  and  revolting 
selfishness,  but  not  a  few  examples  of  self- 
|  sacrificing  devotion.  The  terror-stricken 
rushed  to  religion  for  comfort  and  help ; 
many  gave  up  lands  and  goods,  and  sought  a 
haven  in  monasteries ;  an  earlier  and  fierce 
fanaticism —that  of  the  Flagellants— was  re- 
organised, and  fascinated  or  horrified  men  by 
its  ghastly  ritual.  The  permanent  impression 
that  the  Black  Death  made  on  the  human 
memory  is  shown  in  several  ways — in  this 
conspicuously,  that  it  was  set  up  as  a  fixed 
mark  to  reckon  time  from  ;  it  was  long  a 
practice  to  date  charters  and  legal  instru- 
ments from  it.  Far  more  important  were 
its  economic  and  remoter  historical  con- 
sequences. The  great  social  movement  of 
the  fourteenth  century  gained  by  it  an  im- 
petus, if  not  an  originating  force,  and  found 
in  it  the  most  favourable  conditions  of 
success;  it  led,  by  regular  stages,  to  the 
rising  of  the  commons  under  Wat  Tyler; 
and  the  whole  system  of  farming  was  revolu- 
tionised bv  it.  It  has  even  been  Burmised 
that  England  owes  to  it  the  picturesque 
hedge-rows  that  divide  her  fields.  It  is 
certain  that  the  wages  of  In  1  m  at  once 
more  than  doubled  through  the  scarcity  of 
lalourers;  that  proclamations  were  issued 
and  statutes  were  passed  fixing  the  price  of 
labour  at  its  former  rate,  aud  im|<osing 
penalties  on  all  who  demanded  or  gave  more  ; 
that,  these  proving  ineffective,  others,  and 
again  others,  were  passed  with  the  same  aim 
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and  a  like  result;  that  ill  feeling  arose  be- 
tween those  who  lived  by  and  those  who  lived 
on  manual  labour,  which  at  last  drove  the 
working  classes   into  rebellion.     And  the 
difficulty  of  getting  their  kinds  tilled  by  the 
old  method  of   villein  services  and  hired 
labour  forced  the  lords  and  religious  houses 
to  break  up  their  estates,  hitherto  managed 
for  them  by  bailiffs,  into  farms,  which  they 
let  on  leases  to  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil. 
But  this  was  the  issue  of  a  lung  aud  compli- 
cated process,  the  details  of  which  are  too 
abundant  to  be  given  here.    The  visitations 
of  1361 — 2  and  1369  were  also  formidable  in 
the  extent  of  their  ravages,  yet  mild  as  com- 
pared with  their  terrible  predecessor.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  stages  in  the  gradual 
settling  down  of  the  "  great  mortality  "  into 
the  endemic  Btate  that  it  remained  in  for 
centurios. 

Hecker.  Epidemic*  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  J.  E.  T. 
Roger*,  MiMorti  of  Agriculture  and  Price*  in 
England,  vol.  L;  Lontrman,  Life  of  Edirard  III.  ; 
Papers  in  vol*,  it.  and  iii.  of  Fortnightly  Rtriev, 
\>\  F.  Seebohtn  aud  J.  K  T.  Roger*  ;  Creiffuton, 
.  Epidemic*  of  the  Middle  Age*,  [J.  ]{.] 

Black  Dog  of  Arden,  Tub,  was  the 

nickname  applied  by  Piers  Gaveston  to  Guy, 
Earl  of  Warwick.  "  Does  he  call  me  dog :  " 
stud  Warwick.  "  Let  him  beware  lest  1  bite 
him." 

Walsin&kani,  Hiri.  Anglic.  (Bolls  Series),  vol. 
i.  115,  133. 

Black  Friday  was  the  name  given  to 
the  11th  of  May,  1 806,  when  a  commercial 
panic  was  at  its  height. 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  The  (June 
20.  17  »G).  Suraj-ud-Dowlah,  the  Nawab  of 
Bengal,  a  young  man,  cruel,  effeminate,  and 
dclauchcd,'  who  succeeded  Aliverdi  Khan 
earlv  in  1 7-">6,  was  greatly  enraged  with  tho 
English  at  Calcutta  for  concealing  a  fugitivo 
from  him.  He  marched  down  on  Calcutta  on 
June  18  on  the  pretence  tliat  the  English  had 
ereeted  some  new  fortifications  without  con- 
sulting him.  The  town  was  ill-prepared  to 
resist  an  assault,  and  was  moreover  weakened 
by  the  disgraceful  desertion  of  Mr.  Drake, 
the  governor,  with  the  military  comman- 
dant, who  slipped  on*  unpereeived.  and 
rowed  down  to  the  ships.  3lr.  Holwell  was 
thereiijton  placed  in  command  by  common 
consent,  and  the  fort  was  gallantly  held  for 
forty-eight  hours,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  surrender.  The  Nawab  gave  Mr.  Holwell 
every  assurance  of  protection,  and  retired 
■boot  dusk  to  his  encampment.  In  spite  of 
this  the  prisoners,  146  in  number,  were 
thrust  into  a  narrow  chamber,  some  twenty 
feet  square,  which  had  been  used  as  the 
prison  of  the  garrison,  and,  however  suited  for 
the  confinement  of  a  few  turbulent  soldiers, 
meant  simply  death  to  the  crowd  thrust  into 
it  at  the  sword's  point  in  one  of  the  hottest 
nights  of  the  most  sultry  season  of  the  year. 


The  agonies  endured  during  this  terrible 
night  were  horrible  beyond  expression.  The 
night  was  intensely  hot,  and  as  the  torments 
of  thirst  and  suffocation  came  upon  them, 
the  prisoners  struggled  with  one  another  for 
a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  at  the  windows.  They 
insulted  the  guards  to  induce  them  to  fire  on 
them.  The  majority  died  in  raving  madness; 
and  the  few  who  survived  owed  their  live*  to 
the  freer  ventilation  obtained  by  standing  on 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  or  dying  companions. 
Twenty-three  ghastly  survivors  alone  wero 
dragged  out  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Holwell 
was  so  broken  that  ho  had  to  bo  carried  before 
the  Nawab,  who  manifested  no  compunction 
at  the  results  of  his  infamous  cruelty. 

J.  Z.  Hoi  well's  Qenuin*  Narrative.  Ac.,  1758; 
Mill.  Hi*t.  of  India.  toL  ir.,  chap.  iii.  ,  and  the 
striking-  account  in  Macaulay'*  Essay  ou  Lord 
Clive. 

Black  Mail  was  tho  compulsory  pay- 
ment exacted  by  tho  border  chieftains  from 
tho  dwellers  iu  the  more  civilised  district*  on 
the  English  side  in  return  for  the  protection 
of  their  cattle  and  goods.  The  levy  of  black 
mail  was  made  a  felony  by  43  Eliz.,  c.  13 
(1601).  The  name  was  also  given  to  the  pay- 
ment made  to  the  chief*  of  some  of  tho  High- 
land clans  by  those  who  lived  in  their 
neighbourhood  in  return  for  tho  immunity  of 
their  cattle  from  capture.  It  did  not  entirely 
cease  till  1745. 

Black  Mountain  War,  Thb  (1868). 
The  Hussunzve  tribe  of  Afghans,  inhabiting 
the  Agror  Valley  in  tho  Black  Mountain 
range,  broke  out  into  hostilities  and  attacked 
a  polios  station.  As  they  showed  no  dis- 
position to  submit,  General  Wyldo  was  sent 
against  them.  Sept.  2oth,  and  after  various 
operations,  which  lasted  till  tho  7th  of  Nov., 
reduced  the  insurgents,  who  submitted,  and 
the  force  was  withdrawn  on  the  li/th. 
[Lawrence,  Lord.] 

Black  Prince.  [Edward,  The  Black 
Prime.] 

Black  Sea  Conference,  The.  In 

1871,  in  consequence  of  a  declaration  by 
Russia  that  she  would  no  longer  be  bound  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  with  regard  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  Conference 
of  the  Power*  was  invited  to  meet  at  London 
to  settle  the  questions.  In  assuming  a  right 
to  abolish  her  own  treaty  engagements,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Russia  counted  upon 
some  general  understanding  she  had  arrived  at 
with  Prussia,  to  the  effect  that  the  latter  power 
would  assist  her  in  effecting  her  wishes.  Some 
delay  arose  in  the  assembling  of  tho  Con- 
ference owing  to  the  anomalous  position  of 
France,  but  on  Dec.  18th,  Lord  Granville 
received  a  formal  intimation  that  a  French 
plenipotentiary  would  present  himself  at  the 
Conference.  The  emergency  at  Paris,  how- 
ever, prevented  this,  and  the  repre*entativ;s 
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of  the  other  power*  proceeded  to  deliberate 
without  France :  but  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  the 
French  plenipotentiary,  eventually  appeared 
on  March  13th.  As  "tho  result  of  the  Con- 
ference  the  Treaty*  of  London  was  concluded. 
It*  provisions  were  that  articles  XL,  XLII., 
and  XIV.  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  are 
ibrogated ;  that  the  principle  of  closing  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  is  maintained 
with  power  to  the  Sultan  to  open  the  said 
straits  to  the  fleets  of  friendly  and  allied 
power.*,  in  the  event  that  the  execution  of 
the  «tipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  should 
require  it :  that  the  commission  for  managing 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube  should  be  con- 
tinued in  its  present  form  for  a  further  jieriod 
of  twelve  years.  The  result  of  this  treaty 
was  to  open  the  Black  Sea  to  Russian  ships  of 
war,  and  to  allow  tho  Sultan  to  open  the 
Dardanelles  to  foreign  ships  of  »>*r  if  the 
defence  of  his  throne  required  it. 

Black  Watch,  The,  was  the  name  origin- 
ally given  to  the  semi-independent  bodies  of 
Highlanders  who  wereentrusied  by  the  English 
government  with  the  duty  of  keeping  order 
in  the  Highlunds.  Thev  were  embodied  on  a 
regiment  of  the  regular  army  (tho  4.3rd, 
afterwards  the  42nd)  in  1740.  Three  years 
afterwards  they  were  removed  to  London. 
In  May,  1743,  the  greater  jtart  of  the  regi- 
ment mutinied,  and  set  out  northwards. 
They  were  pursued,  surrounded,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Three  ringleaders  were 
put  t«>  death,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
rrviment  sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  to 
Flinders.  As  a  regiment  of  the  regular  army 
the  Bbuk  Watch  has  since  borne  a  distin- 
guished jwrt  in  nearly  all  the  wars  in  which 
England  lias  been  engaged. 

Blackheath.  Tn  Battle  of  (June  22, 
1497,,  was  fought  between  the  troops  of 
Henry  VII,  and  the  Cornish  rebels.  The 
rebel*  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  a 
hill  at  Blackheath,  within  sight  of  London. 
The  king  had  recalled  the  troops  destin.nl  for 
service  against  Scotland,  ami  had  collected 
together  at  I<ondon  a  large  army  composed  of 
alt  the  lighting  men  in  the  neighbouring 
counties.  He  stationed  ono  portion  of  his  army 
under  his  personal  command)  in  St.  George's 
Fields.  A  second  detachment,  under  the 
eemaMBd  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Suffolk, 
w»»  ordered  to  make  a  circuitous  march  round 
the  hill  occupied  by  the  rebels,  and  take  up 
t*  strong  a  position  as  possible  in  their  rear. 
The  remainder  of  his  forces,  under  Ix>rd  Dau- 
BCBT,  he  sent  forward  to  attack  the  rebels 
in  front.  The  Cornishmen  fought  bravely; 
Uti  ill -armed,  ill -led,  without  horse  or 
artillery,  they  were  unable  to  offer  any 
1  .ng  resistance  to  the  disciplined,  wcll- 
•quipped  troops  who  attacked  them  in  front 
and  i^ar  simultaneously.  Two  thousand 
of  their  number  were  slain,  and  the 
retsair.deT  surrendered.     Among  the  large 


number  of  prisoners  were  the  rebel  leaders 
Lord  Audley,  Michael  Joseph,  and  Thomas 
Flaniinoek,  who  were  put  to  death. 

Blacklow  Hill,  an  eminence  between 
Warwick  and  Coventry,  was  the  scene  of  tho 
execution  of  Piers  Gaveston  by  the  revolted 
barons  under  tho  Earls  of  Lancaster  and 
Warwick  in  1312. 

Blackstone,  Sir  William  {f>.  1723,  rf. 
1780),  was  the  posthumous  son  of  a  Cheapside 
silk-mercer,  and  was  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house and  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He 
obtained  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  by  the  Middle  Temple  in  1746. 
His  practice  was  never  large,  and  after  a 
few  years  he  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to 
collegiate  matters.  As  bursar  of  All  Souls 
he  showed  administrative  skill  and  zeal  for 
reform  ;  and  the  building  of  the  Codrington 
Library  was  mainly  due  to  his  exertions. 
In  1757  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at 
(Queen's  College,  where  his  architectural  acti- 
vities again  displayed  themselves.  A  year 
later  he  was  elected  to  the  newly  founded 
Vinerian  Professorship  of  Law,  and  delivered 
from  that  chair  the  lectures  whic  h  were  sub- 
sequently (1765)  embodied  in  tho  "Commen- 
taries." The  fame  of  his  lectures  caused  him 
to  return  to  a  more  active  professional  life. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  New 
Inn  Hall,  a  post  which  he  held  for  five  years 
in  the  vain  hope  of  establishing  at  Oxford  a 
college  for  legal  education.  He  also  during 
this  period  sat  in  Parliament  for  Hendon  and 
West  bury.  From  1770  until  his  death  he 
was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
As  a  writer  upon  luw  his  faults  are  mainly 
those  of  his  age — an  unscientific  arrangement 
and  a  loose  terminology.  Beutham has  exposed 
these  faults  with  great  vehemence,  but  at  the 
same  time  does  full  justice  to  Blaekstonc's 
merits  as  an  exjKiundi^r.  "  He  it  is,"  he  says, 
44  who,  first  of  all  institutional  writers,  has 
taught  jurisprudence  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman.''  This 
sentence  accurately  represents  Blaekstonc's 
claim  to  be  remembered,  and  will  explain 
whv  laymen  regard  his  work  with  reverence 
and  lawyers  with  indifference. 

Besides  the  Commentnrie*  on  the  L<iw*  of 
England,  of  which  numerous  editions  have 
np|>eared,  Bbtckstoue  wrote  oeverul  tracts  on 
questions  of  constitutional  law,  that  on  the 
Middlesex  Election,  and  on  the  Extent  of 
the  Powers  of  Parliament,  IxHntr  the  two 
best  known.  The  Comm*nta,-Ut  have  been  re- 
arnuifrcd  with  doubtful  odvauUw  l>y  B.  M.  Kerr 
and  Mr.  Serjeant  Stephen.  A  Life  by  J.  C. 
Clitherow  is  prefaced  to  Blackstoue's  Report$ 
(folio,  1781).  A  biojrraphy  and  list  of  works 
published.  And  in  manuscript,  by  a  "  Gentleman 
of  Lincoln's  Inn"  (I>r.  Douglas*),  appeared  in 
17RJ.  See  also  Montatrue  Burrowa,  H'nrfhie*  o/ 
All  SouU,  and  Junius,  Lett*,  xvui. 

[B.  R.  W.] 

Blackwater,  The  Battle  of  (1598),  was 
fought  near  the  fort  of  that  name  in  Tyrone. 
Hugh  O'NeU,  called  the  44  arch  rebel,**  here 
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defeated  the  English  Marshal,  Sir  Henry 
Bagnall,  who  had  inarched  to  the  relief  of 
the  fort.  O'Neil  killed  the  English  loader 
with  his  own  hands.  One  thousand  five  hun- 
dred of  the  English  fell,  and  all  their  stores 
and  ammunition  were  captured  hy  the  Irish, 
as  well  as  the  fort  itself.  The  forces  engaged 
on  each  side  amounted  to  something  like 
5,000  men.  This  victory  led  at  the  time  to 
an  almost  general  revolt  of  the  natives. 
Sydnty  P<tp*r»  ;  Fronde,  Hitl.  of  Eng. 

Bladensberg,  Thk  Battle  of  (Aug.  24, 
1314),  fought  during  tho  American  War,  took 
its  name  from  a  small  village  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  eastern  brunch  of  the  Potomac.    This  I 
position  commanded  the  only  bridge  over  the 
river;  and  here  the  American  general,  Winder, 
prepared  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  British, 
under  IJeneral  Boss,  upon  Washington.  To 
effect  their  object  it  was  necessary  for  the  I 
British  to  carry  the  bridge  and  the  command-  j 
ing  position  of  the  Americans.    Ross  accord-  j 
ingly  formed  his  forces  into  two  column*,  one 
under  Thornton,  the  other  commanded  by  j 
Brooke.    The  attack  was  entrusted  to  the  I 
former;  and  so  fierce  an  onslaught  did  his 
column  make  upon  the  defenders  of  the  bridge 
that  it  was  carried  immediately,  together  with 
a  fortified  house  at  the  farther  end.    On  the 
x>ther  side  of  th«  river,  Thornton's  column  : 
was  joined  by  Brooke's  men,  and  a  general 
attack  w;is  made  upon  the  American  jxwition. 
One  impetuous  charge  carried  it,  and  the  j 
whole  American  army  broke  in  confusion, 
and,  flying  through  Washington,  never  stopped 
till  they  had  taken  up  a  position  on  tho 
heights  of  Georgetown.    After  a  short  rest, 
tho  British  advanced,  und  on  the  same  evening 
entered  Washington  without  encountering 
any  further  opposition. 

Blake,  Robert  (b.  1599,  d.  1657),  was  born 
at  Bridgewater  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  as  memK>r  for 
Bridgewater.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  raised  a  regiment,  took  part  in  the 
defence  of  Bristol,  and  successfully  held 
Taunton  against  the  Royalists.  In  lt>49  | 
Colonel  Blake  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  navy,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  He  wns 
eminently  successful  as  a  naval  commander. 
He  drove  Prince  Rupert  from  the  British 
seaa  to  take  refuge  in  tho  Tagus,  and, 
in  January,  1651,  destroyed  almost  the 
entire  Royalist  fleet  in  Malaga  Harbour. 
Later  in  the  year  he  recovered  the  Channel 
Island  fortresses  from  the  Rovalista,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State.  In  , 
May,  16*52,  he  fought  a  sharp  but  indecisive 
action  with  the  Dutch  in  the  Straits  of  Dover;  \ 
and  on  September  18  defeated  them  in  the 
Downs.  In  November  he  fought  a  terrible 
engagement  against  the  Dutch  under  Van  j 
Tramp,  whose  force*  were  greatly  superior. 
The  English  were  defeated  and  compelled  to  | 


tike  refuge  in  the  Thames.  Blake  was  present 
in  tho  bloody  aud  obstinate  engagements  in 
February  and  June,  1653,  but,  owing  to  ill- 
health,  took  no  part  in  the  great  English 
victory  of  July  29,  in  which  Van  Tromp  was 
killed.  When  war  broke  out  between  England 
and  Spain  in  1656,  Blake  was  appointed  to 
command  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  April  he  performed  the  daring 
feat  of  sailing  into  the  harbour  of  Tencriffo 
in  spite  of  the  tire  from  the  forts,  and  cap- 
tured a  largo  fleet  of  galleons  which  lay  at 
anchor  there.  He  died  th<?  year  following, 
just  as  he  was  entering  Plymouth  Sound. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
after  the  Restoration  his  remains  were  disin- 
terred and  hung  at  Tyburn.  Clarendon 
speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  his  ability  as  a 
naval  commander.  '•  He  was  the  first  man 
that  declined  the  old  ( track,  and  made  it 
manifest  that  the  science  might  be  attained 
in  less  time  than  was  imagined  ;  and  despised 
those  rules  which  had  been  long  in  practice, 
to  keep  his  ship  and  his  men  out  of  danger, 
which  had  Iteen  held  in  former  times  a  point 
of  threat  ability  and  circumspection ;  as  if  tho 
principal  art  "requisite  in  the  captain  of  a 
ship  had  been  to  be  sure  to  come  safe  home 
again." 

Clarendon,  HiV.  of  the  RrMU.m  ;  Whitelocke, 
Memorial*:  Uuitot.  VromvrU  ;  Hepworth  Dixon, 
Robert  Blakt:  Admiral  and  Gfn«T..I  <it  .S-a. 

[P.  8.  P.] 

Blanche,  Daiohter  ok  Henry  IV. 
(b.  1392,  d.  1409),  was  married  in  1403  to  I^uis 
of  Bavaria,  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Rupert. 

Blanche  of  Lancaster.  [Lancas- 
ter.] 

Blanche  of  Navarre,  wife  of  Edward 
Crouchback  (second  son  of  Henry  III.),  and 
mother  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  (executed 
after  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge,  1320), 
was  the  daughter  of  Robert  of  Artois,  brother 
of  St.  Louis,  and  the  widow  of  Henry,  King 
of  Navarre. 

Bland,  John  (d.  1555),  the  rector  of 
Adisham  in  Kent,  was  one  of  the  martyrs 
of  the  Protestant  persecution  of  Mary's  reign. 

Being  convicted  of  heresy  by  a  commission 
composed  of  Thornton,  Bishop  of  Dover. 
Collins,  the  deputy  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and 
Nicholas  Harpsfeld,  the  archdeacon,  he  wan 
burnt  at  Canterbury. 

Bland's  Case  (1586).  John  Bland,  a 
currier  of  London,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  using  slunderous 
language,  saying  that  the  curriers  coidd  got  no 
justice  in  the  House,  and  that  the  shoemakers 
were  unjustly  favoured.  On  account  of  his 
poverty  he  was  dismissed  upon  making  his 
submission  on  his  knees,  ana  paying  twenty 
shillings  to  the  sergeant.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant precedent  for  the  power  of  the  Houae 
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of  Commons  to  punish  even  non-members  for 
offences  against  its  privileges. 

D'Ewes,  Journal*  of  th*  Partiawunt*  r>f  Qu«»n 

EliMtxtk  (1682),  p.  366. 

Blanketeers.  The  name  given  to  a  body 
of  Manchester  workmen  who  met  at  St. 
Peters  Field,  March  10,  1817,  each  man 
carrying  a  blanket  or  great  coat  with  him. 
It  was  intended  to  join  the  Derby  rioters,  and 
march  on  London ;  but  the  attempt  proved 
completely  abortive. 

Blasphemy.  Before  the  Reformation, 
offences  against  religion,  of  which  blasphemy 
was  one,  were  almost  exclusively  dealt  with 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  several 
statute*,  passed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  gave 
the  bishops  power  to  deal  with  the  offence. 
The**1  powers  were  not  finally  dropped  till 
the  temporary  suppression  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  1640,  and  their  revival  after  the 
Kent. .ration  without  the  es-oJReio  oath.  In  1 67 7 
the  common  law  writ,  dt  karetieo  comburendo, 
was  abolished  by  Parliament ;  but  the  judges 
henceforward  treated  blasphemy  as  an  offence 
at  common  law.  It  has  been  held  to  consist 
of  denial  of  the  being  and  providence  of  God, 
or  uttering  contumelious  reproaches  against 
Jesus  Christ  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  denying 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  According  to"  the 
celebrated  judgment  of  Ix>rd  Hales  in  the  caso 
of  lUx  v.  Taylor,  "  Christianity  being  parcel 
A  the  law  of  England,  to  reproach  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  to  speak  in  subversion  of  the 
law  :  "  but  in  a  later  case  (1883)  it  lias  been 
held  that  a  person  may  attack  the  funda- 
mentals of  religion  without  being  guilty  of 
a  blasphemous  libel  M  if  the  decencies  of  con- 
troversy aro  observed."  [Reg.  p.  Foote  and 
Ramsay,  1883.]  Penalties  asrainst  blasphemy 
w.-n-  enacted  by  9  and  11  Will.  III.,  cap.  32, 
and  by  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  160.  In  Scotland 
.i  statute  of  1661  prescribed  the  penalty  of 
d»  ath  for  blasphemy,  which  was  mitigated  to 
tin*-*  and  imprisonment  by  6  Geo.  IV.,  and 
7  WuU  IV.,  and  1  Vict.c  6. 

fir  J.  Btepheo,  Uitt.  of  th*  Criminal  Lov,  ii. 

VH\  A«- 

Blenheim,  The  Rattle  or  (Aug.  13, 
1704).  was  fought  during  the  third  campaign 
in  the  War  of  tho  Spanish  Succession. 
Louis  XIV.  had  determined  to  menace 
Vienna,  hoping  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
A  astrian  power,  and  at  tho  same  time  to  make 
fall  use  of  the  assistance  of  his  Bavarian  ally. 
Marlborough,  however,  perceived  his  object 
and  effected  a  junction  with  Princo  Eugene, 
who  commanded  the  Imperial  forces  in  VVur- 
UojWtjj.  They  were  hampered  by  their 
rolleairae,  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  a  general  of 
the  old  formal  school.  The  Schellenberg,  a 
hill  above  Donau  worth,  was  stormed,  and 
the  Bavarians  driven  from  it.  Next  day 
Marshal  Tnllard  effected  a  junction  with  tho 
arn»<  «  of  Marshal  Marsin  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  Marlborough  and  Eugene  got  rid 
Hj.t-7* 


of  Louis  of  Baden  by  persuading  him  to  attack 

the  fortress  of  Ingolstadt,  and  prepared  for  a 

decisive  battle  near  Blindtheim  or  Blenheim. 

This  village  was  situated  on  the  northern  bank 

of  the  Danube,  near  tho  place  where  it  is 

joined  by  a  little  brook,  the  Nobel.  About  two 

miles  away,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  is 

a  range  of  low  wooded  hills.  The  small  stream 

of  tho  Nebel  runs  from  these  hills.  The 

Nebel  divided  tho  two  armies.  Marlborough 

commanded  the  left  of  the  allied  forces, 

Eugene  the  right.     Tallard  was  opposed  to 

Marlborough,  the   Elector  of   Bavaria  and 

Marsin  to  Eugene.    Tallard  committed  tho 

jjreat  error  of  throwing  all  his  bet>t  troops 

into  Blenheim,  thereby  weakening  the  centre. 

The  attack  of  Lord  Cutts  on  the  village  was 

repulsed.    Marlborough,  seeing  the  weakness 

of  the  French  centre,  threw  his  cavalry  across 

the  Nebel,  and  after  a  terrific  struggle  cut 

the  French  line  in  two.    Meanwhile,  on  tho 

right,  Eugene  only  saved  the  liattle  by  the 

steadiness   of  his  Prussian    infantry.  Ho 

had  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  difficulties 

of  the  graund.   Marlboroughrs  cavalry  charge 

on  the  French  centre  hud  won  the  day.  The 

French   cavalry   fled ;    Tallard   was  taken 

prisoner.    Tho  French  troops  in  Blenheim 

were  surrounded,  and    surrendered  after  a 

gallant  resistance ;  but   the  forces  oppcteed 

to  Eugene  retreated  in   good   order  The 

allies   are  computed  to  have  lo*t  11,000 

men  out  of  an  army  of  52,000,  the  French 

altogether  40,000  out  of  60.000,  including 

14,000  prisoners.    The  broken  army  of  the 

enemy  retreated  with  extreme  rapidity,  and 

withdrew  beyond  tho  Rhine. 

Marlborough'a  Corrttyondcnce ;  Coxe,  MarU 
borow/h;  Aliaon,  Lift  of  Marlborough ;  Stanhope, 
Reign  of  Q%ucn  Anne. 

Bligh,  Cat-tain  William,  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  mutiny  on  the  Bounty, 
in  April,  1789,  which  was  caused  by  his 
tyrannical  conduct,  was  in  1806  appointed 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  but  his  ap- 
pointment was  so  unpopular,  and  his  conduct 
so  harsh  and  despotic,  that  in  January,  1808, 
he  was  deposed  by  the  colonists,  and  the  other 
civil  and  military  officers  of  the  colony,  and 
sent  back  to  England.    [Pitcairn  Island.] 

Blockade.  [Neutrality  ;  Armed  Neu- 
trality ;  Paris,  Declaration  op.] 

Blockade,  The  American.    It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  international  'aw  that  a  State  cannot 
blockade  its  own  ports'    When,  therefore,  the 
American   Civil   War  broke  out  in  1861, 
President  Lincoln  had  to  choose  between  the 
l  blockade  or  the  declaration  that  the  Con- 
federate ships  were  pirates.    The  American 
government  chose  the  former,  and  on  the 
19th  of  April  declared  tho  ports  of  the  revolted 
provinces  to  be  blockaded.    This  practically 
recognised  the  existence  of  war  with  the 
I  Confederates,  and  the  English  government 
|  weie  therefore  justified  in  recognising  the 
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Southern  States  as  belligerents,  which  was 
done  May  14,  1861.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment protested  that  the  recognition  by  Eng- 
land was  an  nnfriendly  act,  but  subsequent 
writers  on  international  law,  both  American 
and  English,  are  agreed  that  England  was 
acting  strictly  according  to  the  recognised 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Wbeaton,  International  Lav:;  Pbillimore, 
International  Laic. 

Bloet,  Rohekt,  Bishop  ok  Lincoln*  (d. 
1129),  though  lwrn  of  obscure  parentage,  was 
Chancellor  in  10J0,  which  office  he  held  till 
hi*  appointment  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  in 
1093.  He  became  one  of  Henry  I.'s  chief 
ministers,  and  is  the  first  mun  to  whom  is 
given  the  title  of  Justiciar,  indicating  a 
definite  office.  He  held  this  office  from  1100 
to  1107,  when  he  probably  fell  out  of  favour 
with  the  king,  and  retired  into  private  life. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  brought  up 
by  the  bishop,  gives  an  interesting  picture  of 
his  household,  and  says  that  Bloet  "  excelled 
all  other  men  in  grace  of  person,  in  serenity 
of  temper,  and  in  courtesy  of  speech." 

Heurv  of  Hunting-Ion,  Met.  An<jlor.,  p.  300 
(RolLt  Series). 

Blois,  Petkr  or  (</.  1200),  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family  of  Brittany,  and  studied 
at  Paris  and  Bologna.  Subsequently  he 
opened  a  school  at  Paris,  and  was  invited  to 
England  by  Henry  II.  He  became  Chancellor 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  afterwards 
Archdeacon  of  Bath,  but  was  deprived  of  it 
for  his  attachment  to  William  Longchainp. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  was  made  Arch- 
deacon of  London  and  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
letters,  more  than  200  of  which  arc  extant. 
Many  of  them  are  very  valuable  for  their 
notices  of  the  politics  and  manners  of  the 
writer's  age.  The  Continuation  of  In- 
gulfs History  of  Crowland  from  1080  to  1117 
professes  to  have  been  written  by  Peter  of 
Blois ;  but  it  is  probable  tliat  it  was  composed 
at  a  later  date. 

Hardy,  Descriptive  Catalogue,  ii.  12a  Peter  of 
Blois'  Ei.Utlei  were  printed  by  Dr.  Giles  in  the. 
Pntrf*  BeeUma  Anglieawr.  Oxford,  1817;  and 
they  will  be  found  in  Migne,  Patroloaia,  voL 

--or. 

Blondel,  or  Blondian,  de  Xesle.  waa 

a  celebrated  French  troubadour  who  became 

attached  to  the  court  of  Richard  I.   He  is 

siid  to  have  discovered  the  place  of  the  king's 
imprisonment  in  Germany  by  singing  the 
king's  own  favourite  lavs  before  each  keep  and 
fortress  till  the  unfinished  song  was  at  length 
taken  up  and  answered  from  the  windows  of 
the  eastle  <»f  Loewenstein,  where  Richard  was 
imprisoned.  The  story,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  older  than  the  fifteenth  century. 

Blondel,  Rohkkt(A.  1390.v  d.  1460  H.  was 
a  member  of  the  court  of  Charles  VII. 
of  Fiance,  and  was  chaplain  to  Queen  Mary 


J  of  Anjou.  He  wrote  several  works  designed 
to  excite  his  countrymen  to  shako  off  the 
English  yoke,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work- 
called  I)e  Reductwne  Xormannia,  which  is  a 
highly  valuable  contemporary  narrative  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  from  Northern 
France. 

Blondel's  De  Bed.  \orman.  in  print*!  in  Mr. 
Stevenson's  ExpuUion  of  th*  £nJluh  from  A'.  r- 
maudy  (Bolls  Series),  1861 

Blood,  Colonel  Thomas  {</.  1681),  was 
an  Irish  soldier  of  fortune  remarkable  for 
his  reckless  audacity.  In  16011  he  joined  a 
conspiracy  to  seize  Dublin  Castle,  but  the 
plot  being  discovered,  he  fled.  In  1670  he 
seized  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  the  streets 
of  London  with  the  intention  of  hanging  him 
at  Tyburn,  but  the  duke  fortunately  escaped. 
In  the  next  year  Blood  distinguished  himself 
by  attempting  to  carry  off  the  Regalia  from 
the  Tower,  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  his 
object.  Charles  II.,  however,  pardoned  him, 
and  gave  him  an  estate  worth  £500  a  year. 

Blore  Heath,  The  Battle  of  (1459),  was 
fought,  during  the  Wurs  of  the  Roses,  be- 
tween the  Ijancastrians,  under  Lord  Audley, 
and  the  Yorkists,  who  were  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  latter  was  marching 
southwards  with  the  intention  of  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Lord 
Audley  was  despatch«d  to  intercept  him. 
They  met  on  Blore  Heath,  about  two  miles 
and  a  hatf  from  Market  Drayton,  in  Stafford- 
shire. The  Yorkists,  though  inferior  in 
numbers,  wore  completely  victorious.  Lord 
Audley,  and  many  other  loading  men  on  the 
same  side,  were  killed,  and  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  were  taken.  Salisbury's  further 
march  was  uninterrupted,  and  he  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  York  at  Ludlow. 

Boadicea,  Bnddig,  or  Boudicca  (the 
ordinarv  form  of  the  name  has  boon  stigma- 
tised as  "  the  gibberish  of  editors  "){d.  62  .  was 
the  widow  of  Prnsutagus,  chief  of  the  Iceni, 
and  was  the  leader  of  the  great  revolt  against 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Suetonius  Paulious. 
The  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  conquerors 
had  been  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  atro- 
cious treatment  to  which  Boadicea  and  her 
daughters  wore  subjected,  and  the  revolt 
she  headed  was  a  national  one.  and  included 
most  of  the  peoples  of  Cent  ml  and  Eastern 
Britain.  Her  success  at  first  was  very  great. 
The  Romans  were  slaughtered  in  great 
numbers,  and  many  of  their  important  towns 
taken,  including  the  colonies  of  Camelodunum, 
Londinium,  and  Verulamium.  But  the  re- 
turn of  Suetonius  and  his  veterans  turned 
the  tide,  and  the  British  were  signally  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle  outside  London. 
According  to  Tacitus,  Boadicea  committed 
suicide,  but  Dio  Cassius  asserts  that  she  died 
I  a  natural  death.     Her  revolt  taught  tha 
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Roman*  that  the  Britons  were  still  capable  of 
resistance  to  oppression,  and  the  recall  of 
Suetonius  in  the  next  year  was  tho  inaugura- 
tion of  a  milder  and  more  conciliatory  policy. 

Tacitus,  Anr.iU.  xiv.  31,  4c. ;  Agricola,  lb; 
D»  Cassias,  xii.  1,  12. 

Board  of  Control,  Board  of  Trade, 

fcc.  [Control,  Board  of;  Trade,  Board 
ur,  &c.J 

Bccher,  Joan  (Joan  of  Kent),  was  an 
Anabaptist  who  was  condemned  by  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  heresy 
in  1)40.  Ihcir  report  being  that  she  held 
heretical  and  erroneous  opinions  on  the 
nature  of  the  incarnation,  sho  was  burnt  to 
death  Mav  2nd,  1550.  "She  died,"  savs 
Mr.  Froude  {Uut.  of  Eng.,  v.  291),  "being 
one  of  the  very  few  victims  of  the  ancient 
hatred  of  heresy  with  which  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England  has  to  charge  itself." 

Bo  eland,  in  Anglo-Saxon  legal  phrase- 
ology, was  that  land  which  was  held  by  book 
or  charter.  Originally,  it  was  distinguished 
both  from  the  "  Foldand,"  or  pubbc  domain, 
and  from  the  "cthcL"  or  estate,  which  was 
heid  by  an  individual  by  prescriptive  right. 
But  in  later  times  the  characteristics  of  ethel 
land  were  lost,  and  bocland  was  equivalent  to 
"alod."  or  land  which  was  held  in  full 
ownership  by  an  individual,  whether  it  had 
o* '  ii  inherited  as  part  of  an  original  allot* 
nv-nt,  or  whether  it  had  been  separated  from 
the  public  land  and  allotted  to  an  individual 
by  tbe  king  and  the  Witan,  by  charter  or 
legal  process.  Bocland  might  be  alienated 
tmur  nroj,  or  devised  by  will,  and  it  might 
be  .mailed  or  otherwise  hmited  in  descent. 
The  owner  was  not  liable  to  any  public 
burd.-ns  on  bis  land,  except  the  trinoda  necet- 
*utu.   [loan,  Twurb  ok.] 

Schmid,  G**€txt  d*r  AngeUaeh**r>,  p.  MS;  Allen, 
Or.  fJu  PrtrooaUn,  p.  143;  Reeves,  Hid.  of  Eng. 
Lux,  i.  5  (ed.  of  1969i  ;  Spolman,  Glomary  ; 
ls*U!«,  t,»my*  <m  Anfllo-Saxcm  Lav ;  Stubbs, 
C«*»t.  flwt.,  I.  85. 

Boece,  or  Boetins,  Hector  (A.  1465  ?  d. 
153'V  ,  Seuttish  historian,  was  l>orn  at  Dundee, 
•tU'iied  at  Aberdeen  and  Paris,  and  became 
first  Principal  of  the  King's  College  at 
Aberdeen.  He  was  the  author  of  a  History 
of  Scotland,  first  publislied  in  Latin  in  1526, 
and  translated  into  English  by  Bellenden  ten 
jtn  later.  It  is  composed  with  a  good  deal 
of  Literary  skill,  but  is  altogether  valueless  as 
an  authority,  tho  narrative  being  full  of 
tar-nds  and  romantic  tales  of  all  kinds. 
Bovce's  History  was  very  popular,  and 
through  it,  as  Mr.  Burton  says,  "tbe  won- 
dr»>u«  tile  of  the  annals  of  Scotland  got  a 
hold  on  tho  European  mind." 

A  metrical  vennon  of  the  Bnik  of  iht  Chronic*  n 
of  Scotland  of  Hector  Jfeyia  was  executed  hj 
William  Steward  at  tbe  command  of  Mntynret, 
«if«  of  Jam**  IV.  It  han  been  edited  by 
Mr.  W  B.  Tumbull  in  tbe  Roll.  Series  (1858). 


Boer  War,  The.  The  events  which  led 
to  the  outbreak  of  this  conflict  are  narrated 
under  Thanstaal  Colo n  v.  The  first  shot 
was  tired  on  Oct.  12,  1899,  when  the  Boers 
attacked  an  armoured  train.  The  Boer  plan 
of  campaign  was  to  attack  the  principal 
British  towns  adjoining  Boer  territory,  and 
to  invade  Natal,  with  the  object  of  capturing 
Pietermaritzburg  and  Durban.  Mafeking 
was  invested  by  Cionje,  Kimberley  by 
Weasels,  and  Joubert  led  tho  Natal  inva- 
sion. On  Oct  20  the  invaders  were  checked 
by  a  British  force  at  Talana  Hill,  but  General 
Penn  Symons  was  killed,  and  it  was  judged 
exj>edient  to  quit  Dundee  and  withdraw  to 
Ladysmith.  On  the  21st  the  British  under 
General  French  attacked  the  Boers  at  Elands- 
langte.  After  some  severe  fighting  tho 
enemy's  contingent  was  completely  brokon 
up ;  all  the  equipment  of  the  force  and  about 
tbrce  hundred  prisoners  were  captured.  On 
Oct.  24  Sir  George  White  engaged  the  Boers, 
and  withdrew  after  four  hoars'  lighting, 
having  received  a  message  which  assured 
him  that  the  Dundee  column  was  too  near 
to  Ladysmith  to  be  cut  off.  The  Dundee 
force  reached  Ladysmith  in  a  state  of  much 
exhaustion.  The  unsuccessful  action  of 
Lombard's  Kop  and  the  disaster  to  the 
Gloucesters  at  Nicholson's  Nek  led  to  the 
investment  of  Ladysmith  on  the  29th.  Hap- 
pily a  Naval  Brigade,  whose  guns  were  the 
saving  of  the  place,  reached  Ladysmith  in 
time,  and  General  French,  whose  services 
were  to  be  so  valuable  elsewhere,  escaped  in 
the  last  train  which  got  away  from  the 
threatened  town.  On  the  following  day 
General  Buller,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
reached  Cape  Town.  The  "  Entanglement 
of  Ladysmith "  necessitated  a  revision  of 
plans.  The  projected  invasion  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  was  deferred.  General  Buller  'a 
Army  Corps  was  split  up,  a  part  went  to 
Natal  under  General  Clery,  apart  to  Queens- 
town  in  Cape  Colony  under  General  Gatacre. 
in  view  of  an  expected  invasion,  and  another 
part  under  Lord  Methuen  was  despatched  to 
the  relief  of  Kimberley.  General  Buller 
lunded  in  Natal  on  Nov.  25. 

The  severe  nature  of  our  task  was  shown 
bv  the  opposition  which  confronted  Lord 
Methuen's  advance.  During  the  last  week  of 
November  he  fought  three  engagements — at 
Belmont,  at  Entdin,  and  at  Modder  River — 
tho  latter  an  engagement  in  which  the  policy 
of  the  frontal  attack,  long  ere  this  declared 
by  experts  to  be  wasteful,  began  to  appear, 
murderous  and  dangerous  Though  in  each 
of  these  engagements  the  British  forces  were 
successful,  each  was  purchased  by  consider- 
able loseee.  After  Modder  River,  where  he 
himself  was  slightly  wound*  d,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  pause  and  recruit  his  forces. 
Meanwhile  Huller  was  preparing  for  a  general 
advance  in  Natal,  and  on  Nov.  30  tho  Govern, 
ment  accepted  the  assistance  offered  by  the 
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Colonies.  The  second  week  in  December 
was  one  of  the  blackest  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Empire.  After  a  terrible  night's 
march,  in  which  the  guide  missed  his  way, 
General  Gatacre,  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  In, 
was  defeated  at  Stormberg,  losing  719  men 
killed  and  wounded;  on  the  11th  Lord 
Metbuen  was  defeated  at  Magersfontein, 
where  the  Highland  Brigade  was  cut  up  and 
General  Wane-hope  killed,  with  a  loss  of  950 
killed  and  wounded,  and  on  the  16th,  to 
crown  all.  General  Buller  was  repulsed  at  the 
Tugela  River  with  a  loss  of  1,100  men  killed 
and  wounded  and  ten  guns.  The  immediate 
results  were  the  appointment  of  Lord  Roterts 
as  Commander  in- Chief,  with  Lord  Kitchener 
as  Chief  of  the  Staff;  the  creation  of  the 
Imperial  Yeomany ;  and  the  enrolment  of 
volunteers  for  the  front.  Matters  were 
temporarily  at  a  deadlock,  except  that 
General  French  was  holding  his  own  at 
Colesberg  against  Generals  De  Wet  and 
De  la  Hey. 

That  was  the  only  bright  feature  st  the 
beginning  of  1900.  On  Jun.  6  the  Boers 
tried  to  storm  Ladysmith,  but  the  attempt 
was  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  garrison 
(with  500  casualties)  at  Cesar's  Camp  and 
Wagon  Hill.  General  Buller  crossed  the 
Tuge'.a,  but  met  with  a  disastrous  reverse  at 
Spion  Kop  (Jan.  24),  and  was  forced  to 
retreat.  On  Feb.  5  he  again  attempted  an 
advai  ce,  but  was  checked  at  Vaalkrants,  and 
again  retired.  Lord  Roberts,  who  had 
reached  Cape  Town  on  Jan.  10,  was  now 
in  a  position  to  take  the  field.  He  determined 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  beleaguered 
towr  a  by  an  advance  through  the  Free  State. 
On  Feb.  9  he  was  at  Modder  River.  On  Feb.  15 
General  French  and  the  cavalry  relieved 
Kimbcrley,  after  it  had  withstood  a  siege 
lasting  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  days, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  the  garrison 
had  endured  the  horrors  of  semi-starvation 
and,  for  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  added  terrors 
of  bombardment.  The  besieging  forces  re- 
treated, Cronje  at  their  head.  General  French 
pursued  them,  by  Lord  Kitchener's  direction, 
got  ahead  of  them,  and  on  Feb.  17  seized  the 
hills  above  Paardeberg.  Next  day  the  in- 
fantry came  up  and  attacked  Cronje's  position. 
Our  casualties  were  1,000.  It  was  work  for 
guns  rather  than  for  infantry.  The  position 
was  bombarded,  and  on  Feb.  27,  the  anni- 
versary of  Majuba  Hill,  Cronje  surrendered 
with  4,000  men.  This  event  changed  the 
character  of  the  Boer  War,  which  from  this 
time  partook  more  of  the  natuie  of  guerilla 
warfare.  Pressure  around  Ladysmith  had 
been  somewhat  relaxed ;  General  Buller 
fought  his  way  through  at  Pieter's  Hill,  and 
Lord  Dundonald  and  the  cavalry  rode  into 
the  town  on  Feb.  28.  For  four  months 
Ladysmith  had  been  isolated,  and  its  in- 
habitants had  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
the  inroads  of  fell  disease,  and  the  stress 


of  battle  The  garrison  and  inhabitants 
were  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  Dysentery 
and  enteric  fever  in  the  town  had  proved 
themselves  more  formidable  foes  than  the 
army  of  the  Boers.  About  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  European  population  had  invalided, 
and  over  five  thousand  of  the  military  had  been 
in  the  same  predicament.  The  casualty  list — 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing— of  the  army  of 
relief  totalled  up  to  five  thousand.  With, 
the  relief  of  Ladymith  the  Boers  vacated 
Natal. 

Half-hearted  attempts  were  made  at  Poplar 
Grove  and  Driefontem  to  check  the  advance 
of  Lord  Roberts,  who  occupied  Bloemfontein 
on  March  13.  Here  there  was  an  enforced 
halt  of  over  six  weeks,  and  a  serious  outbreak 
of  enteric  fever  occurred.  On  March  28 
General  Joubert  died,  whom  Sir  George 
White,  who  had  felt  the  prowess  of  the  Boer 
general,  described  as  "  a  soldier,  and  a  gentle- 
man, a  brave  and  honourable  opponent." 
On  March  31  DeWet  ambushed  Broadwood's 
brigade  at  Senna's  Post,  and  four  days  later 
a  detachment  of  Irish  Rifles  at  Rcddersburg. 
At  last,  on  May  1,  the  army  resumed  its 
march.  On  May  17  a  flying  column  under 
General  Mahon  relioved  Mafeking.  On 
May  24  a  proclamation  declared  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Orange  Free  State.  Lord  Roberts 
occupied  Johannesburg  without  resistance, 
and  President  Kruger  left  Pretoria  on  May  30 
for  Waterval  Boven.  Our  troops  entered 
Pretoria  on  June  5,  hardly  any  opposition 
being  offered,  and  3,000  British  prisoners 
were  released.  Three  days  later  the  Boer 
forces  were  located  and  defeated  at  Diamond 
Hill,  twenty  miles  east  of  Pretoria.  Prineloo 
and  3,000  Free  State  Boers  surrendered  to 
General  Hunter  on  July  29.  Lord  Roberts 
planned  a  descent  upon  Koomati  Poort, 
in  conjunction  with  tho  troops  under  General 
Buller,  which  had  come  up  from  Natai. 
The  two  generals  dispersed  the  Boer  forces 
at  Dalmanutha  and  Bergendal,  and  at 
Nooitgedacht,  on  Aug  30,  the  remainder  of 
the  British  prisoners  wero  released.  President 
Kruge-r  flea  to  Lorenzo  Marques,  whence  he 
sailed  to  Europe  on  board  a  Dutch  man-of- 
war,  and  Koomati  Poort  was  occupied  on 
Sept.  25.  The  annexation  of  tho  Transvaal 
had  already  been  proclaimed  (Sept.  1),  and 
Lord  Roberts  left  few  England. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  war  was  over.  It  was 
not  over,  but  it  was  entering  on  a  now 
phase.  For  eighteen  months  a  vigorous 
guerilla  warfare  was  practised  not  only  by 
the  burghers  but  also  by  the  disaffected 
Dutch  of  Cape  Colony.  Reinforcements  of 
30,009  men  were  sent  out.  It  was  necessary 
to  cut  short  the  food  supplies  of  the  guerillas 
if  the  war  was  ever  to  end.  Large  tracts  of 
country  were  devastated,  and  the  Boer  women 
and  children  gathered  into  concentration 
camps.  The  Boers,  however,  being  in  this 
manner  relieved  of  the  care  of  their  families, 
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carried  on  hostilities  with  all  the  more  energy. 
In  February  De  Wet  invaded  Cape  Colony, 
but  withdrew  from  the  Colony  in 
eighteen  days,  with  the  loss  of  his  guns, 
munition*,  aud  half  hit  men.  Negotiations 
for  peace  ensued,  but  broke  down  chiefly 
on  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  Cape 
rebels.  Lord  Kitchener  adopted  a  new 
policy — thfct  of  block- houses  and  mobile 
clumns.  Wherever  there  was  a  line  of 
U-ck-houses,  and  there  wtro  many,  com- 
munication with  a  base  was  assured.'  Up  to 
the  close  of  1901  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
«le*ultory  fighting,  ia  which  on  the  whole 
the  British  had  the  advantage,  though  Christ, 
mas  Eve  was  saddened  by  the  disaster  to 
a  yeomanry  camp  at  Tweefontein,  which  the 
Bo  -rs  captured  by  a  night  attack. 

A  system  of  '♦drives"  by  mounted  troops 
x«  k  now  organised.  On  ono  "drive  "  alone 
COO  prisoners  were  taken.  The  losses,  how- 
•  er.  were  by  no  means  all  on  one  side.  The 
28th  Mounted  Infantry  were  overwhelmed  at 
Klip  Drift,  Hnd  in  March  De  La  Key  captured 
Paris's  column,  when  Lord  Methuen,  severely 
wounded,  was  among  the  prisoners.  But  in 
ap  te  of  these  successes  the  Boers  were  coming 
to  the  end  of  their  resources.  At  a  mass 
tn»  eting  of  representative  burghers  at  Vereen- 
itring,  a  majority  decided  on  surrender ;  and 
after  some  discussion  peace  was  signed  at 
Pretoria  on  M<iy  31,  1902,  and  proclaimed 
the  day  following.  Among  the  conditions  of 
peace  the  following  were  the  most  important. 
All  burghers  to  have  complete  immunity  on 
1 1-  ing  down  their  arms  and  taking  th»  oath 
of  allegiance  to  King  Edward  ;  the  Dutch 
language  to  be  taught  in  schools  at  the 
raquest  of  parents,  and  to  bo  ailowel  in  Law 
Courts;  the  Boors  to  be  permitted  to  own 
sporting  rifles  ;  martial  law  to  be  replaced  as 
soon  as  possible  by  civil  administration,  re- 
presentative government  to  follow  in  dua 
course :  the  question  of  native  franchise  not 
to  be  considered  until  such  government  be 
cranted ;  £3,000.000  to  be  given  to  the  farmers 
s*  compensation  for  damage  done  to  their 
tanas :  and  a  Commission  to  be  formed  to 
repatriate  burghers.  Subsequently  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  the  sum  of  £8,000,000 
was  voted,  to  be  apportioned  as  follows : — 
£3.000,000  for  grants  to  burghers  to  aid  them 
id  resuming  their  normal  employments ; 
£2.000,000  for  grant*  in  respect  of  losses 
incurred  through  the  operations  of  war ; 
.£3,000,000  for  supplementary  loans,  to  be 
repaid  after  a  term  of  years  at  3  per  cent, 
interest.  The  first  and  second  amounts  were 
to  be  charged  on  Imperial  funds;  for  the 
third  the  Colonial  Governments,  now  es- 
tablished, were  to  be  the  creditors.  On  the 
British  aide  5,774  officers  and  men  were  killed 
in  action,  and  2*2,829  wounded  ;  of  the  Boers 
about  4,000  were  killed,  while  the  number  of 
th  it  wounded  is  uncurtain.  There  wore 
40.000  Boer  prisoners  at  the  end  of  (be  war. 


Bohemia,  Relations    with.  Dealings 
between  England  and  Bohemia  begin  with  the 
graut  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI L  to  his 
son  John,  which  established  a  German  line 
of  kings  in  Bohemia,  and  involved  it  in 
Western  politics.    John  constantly  resided 
in  France,  and,  as  the  opponent  of"  Louis  of 
Bavaria  and  the  friend  of  Philip  of  Valoia, 
was  led  by  his  restless  chivalry  to  take  part 
in  the  war  atrunst  England,  which  ended  by 
hi*  death  at  Crecy  (1346).    His  son,  Charles 
IV.,  was  of  a  more  practical  temperament ; 
and  the  same  Diet  at  Metz  which  accepted 
the  Golden  Bull  witnessed  his  attempted 
mediation  between  France  and  England.  In 
time  more  intimate  relations  grew  up  on  the 
marriage  of  Anne  of  Bohemia,  his  daughter, 
with   Richard    II.     Under    Wenzel,  her 
brother,  still  more  than  under  Charles,  the 
Luxemburg  house  had  become  national  Kings 
of  Bohemia  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
dignity,  which  degenerated  into  a  mere  title. 
Hence  close  dealings  between  Bohemia  and 
England :  and  as  Catholicism  and  the  Papacy 
were  associated  with  the  hated  German  in- 
fluence, the  Bohemian  national  party  greedily 
listened  to  the  doctrines  of  WicKf,  which 
all  the  Bohemians  at  Richard's  court  had 
ample  opportunities  of  learning.     What  in 
England  was  mere  abstract  dialectic,  and  at 
best  the  expression  of  inarticulate,  discontent, 
wa*  turned  by  Bohemian  patriotism  into  the 
watchwords  of  a  national  party  of  religious 
Puritanism.    Prague  became  a  more  popular 
Oxford.    Jerome  of  Prague  actually  brought 
Wiclifs  teaching  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Moldau.    The  direction  taken  by  Huss  was 
entirely  the  result  of  English  influence.  In 
one  library  there  are  still  five  treatises  of 
Wiclif  copied  out  in  his  own  hand,  with 
copious  notes.  Henry  V.  had  already  become 
intimately  allied  to  Sigismund,  by  their  com- 
mon efforts  to  restore  the  unity  of  Christen- 
dom.   A  fresh  link  of  orthodox  antagonism 
to  heresy  united  the  sovereigns  if  it  separated 
the   peoples.    The  Council  of  Constance 
marks  the  time  of  their  closest  approxima- 
tion.   With  the  suppression  of  the  nationnl 
movement,  Bohemia  sinks  into  insignificance 
or    dependence.    Ferdinand    I.  unites  its 
crown  with  the  Austrian  house.     Only  on 
the  last  attempt  at  the  assertion  of  Bohemian 
nationality,  which  in  Hi  18  led  to  the  en- 
deavour to  set  aside  Ferdinand  of  Styria  for 
Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  the  son-in-law 
of  James  I.,  were  direct  relations  between 
the  two  States  renewed.     But  though  the 
cause   of   the    Protestant    Pfalzgraf,  was 
exceedingly  popular  in  England,  James  re- 
fused to  support  him  until  it  was  too  late. 
The  battle  on  the  Weissberg  (1620)  destroyed 
at  once  the  fortunes  of  Frederick  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  nationality  and  independence 
of  the  Czech  kingdom. 
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Creightnn'*  Uittiry  of  tkt  Papacy  (Bk.  II.,  oh. 
iii.  and  Iv.)  brings  out  very  clearly  the  con- 
nection between  Huss  and  Wiclif.  Cf.  Milman, 
Ltt in  Christianity  (rol.  riii.),  and  "Lett,  Konig 
StgutmuH'l  uii<i  Ueinriek  V.  For  the  history  of 
the  PfalrgTaf's  relations  with  England,  »c<s 
8.  B.  Gardiner,  MM.  "/Eng.,  1603— 1641. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Bohun,  Thk  Family  of,  wa*  founded  by 
a  certain  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  said  to  have 
been  a  kinsman  of  William  I.  In  1199 
Henry  de  Bohun  was  created  Earl  of  Here- 
ford by  John  (apparently  inheriting  the 
office  of  Constable  from  his  father  Humphrey, 
whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Miles, 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  Lord  High  Constable). 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Peter,  Karl  of  Essex,  and  upon  the  death  of 
his  brother-in-law,  the  List  Earl  of  Essex  of 
the  house  of  Mandevillc,  succeeded  to  his 
estates.  His  son  Humphrey,  second  Earl  of 
Hereford,  was  created  Earl  of  Essex  about 
1236.  William  de  Bohun— who  fought  at 
Crecy  — fourth  son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Hereford,  was  created  Earl  of  Northampton 
1337.  His  son  succeeded  to  the  earldoms  of 
Hereford,  Essex,  and  Northampton,  and  died 
1372,  leaving  two  daughters,  Eleanor — who  | 
married  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of 
Gloucester — and  Mary — who  married  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke  (afterwards  Henry  IV.),  who 
thus  gained  the  earldoms  of  Hereford,  Essex, 
and  Northampton. 

Bois-le-Duc,  The  Battle  op  (Nov.  12, 
17941,  was  fought  during  the  campaign  of  the 
allies  with  the  English  contingent  under  the 
Puke  of  York,  in  Flanders.  For  some  time 
past  great  preparations  had  been  pushed 
forward  by  Morcau  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
at  Paris,  who  were  resolved  on  subjugating 
Holland  whil»  the  severity  of  the  winter 
had  neutralised  the  defensive  advantages  of 
the  country.  To  carry  out  this  project,  tho 
first  step  was  to  cross  tho  Meuse,  and,  with 
this  object  in  view,  boats  for  a  bridge  had 
been  collected  at  Fort  Crevecteur  on  that 
river.  When  all  preparations  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  passage  was  attempted  at  day- 
break on  the  12th.  But  the  firm  resistance 
of  the  allies,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  pre- 
vented all  the  attempts  of  the  French,  though 
Moreau  omitted  no  pains  or  skill ;  and  at  j 
It  ngth.  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
th>>  passage,  that  able  engineer  desisted  from 
the  attempt,  and  placed  his  troops  in  winter 
quarters  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine. 
Alison,  sfisf.  of  Europe. 

Boleyn,  Anne.    [Anne  Boleyn.] 

Boleyn,  Mary.  An  elder  sister  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  sc<"ond  queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
at  one  time  herself  an  object  of  the  king's 
passionate  admiration.  This,  however,  was 
one  of  Henry's  earlier  attachments,  and  took 
place  at  a  period  when  his  affection  for 


Catherine  of  Arragon  was  still  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  his  seriously  entertaining 
any  idea  of  a  second  marriago  by  means  of  a 
divorce.  Mary  Boleyn  married,  in  July, 
1521,  Sir  William  Pavey,  a  descendant  of  tho 
Beaufort  family,  and,  disappearing  for  awhile 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  court,  was  spared 
any  renewal  of  tho  fickle  king's  dangerous 
attentions. 

Boleyn,  Sik  Thomas.  [Wiltshike, 
E\hl  or.] 

Bolingbroke,  Henhy.   [Hexhy  IV  ] 

Bolingbroke,  Henky  St.  John,  Yis- 
covnt  (b.  167S,  d.  17ol),  the  son  of  Sir 
Henry  St.  John,  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church.  In  the  year  1700  he  married, 
and  in  the  following  year  entered  Parlii- 
ment  for  Wootton  Bassctt.  and  attached 
himself  to  Hurley  and  the  Tories.  When 
Hurley  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Stat©  in 
1706,  St.  John  was  made  Secretary  fur  War. 
He  retired  with  Harluy  in  1708,  and  re- 
turned, when  tho  Tories  came  in  again 
after  the  Sacheverell  episode,  in  1710.  as  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  The  position  of 
that  party  was  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  one. 
Peace  was  loudly  called  for  by  a  section 
of  the  people,  and  was  in  itself  a  desirable 
enough  object.  But  there  is  little  to  be  urged 
in  excuse!  of  the  steps  by  which  it  was  brought 
al>out.  Under  St.  John's  conduct,  England 
deserted  her  allies,  and,  in  violation  of  all 
her  agreements,  proceeded  to  enter  into 
private  negotiations  with  France.  [  I'tuecht, 
Tkeaty  ok.]  At  home  the  Tory  leaders  wero 
engaged  in  a  course  of  intrigues,  with  the 
object  of  counteracting  the  predominance  the 
Whigs  were  sure  to  gain  under  the  house  of 
Hanover.  The  army  and  the  civil  service 
were  being  gradually  filled  with  men  who 
were  really  Jacobites,  and  the  design  seems 
to  have  been  entertained  of  changing 
tho  succession.  The  struggle  for  power 
between  Harley,  now  Earl  of  Oxford.  and 
Bolingbroke  called  to  the  Upper  House: 
as  Viscount  Bolingbroke  in  1712;  inter- 
fered with  this  project,  and  very  greatly 
weakened  the  party.  Through  the  influence 
of  Lady  Masham  with  the  queen,  Oxford 
was  dismissed  in  July  2,  1714.  But  Boling- 
broke's  tenure  of  undivided  power  was  very 
short.  On  the  30th  of  July  the  queen  was 
seized  with  the  attack  of  apoplexy  which  waa 
to  prove  fatal  to  her.  At  the  council  which 
was  summoned  on  the  emergency,  the  Whig 
Dukes  Argyle,  Somerset,  and  Shrewsbury 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  resolution  by  which 
the  last-named  became  I>ord  Treasurer.  On 
the  death  of  the  queen  (Aug.  1,  Bolingbroke 
deliberated,  and  was  lost.  The  Whig  dukes 
seized  the  reins  of  government,  proclaimed  the 
Elector  king,  and  sent  special  messengers  sum- 
moning him  to  England.  The  new  Parliament 
was  violently  Whig.    Bolingbroke,  knowing 
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that  he  would  be  impeached,  fled  to  Franco 
(March  25,  1715).  On  the  10th  of  Juno  he 
wu  impeached,  and  on  the  16th  of  September 
his  name  was  struck  off  the  list  of  peers  and 
sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  upon  him. 
He  now  entered  the  service  of  the  Pretender, 
,ni'  1  was  nominated  by  that  prince  his  Secre- 
tary of  State;  but  in  1716  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  prince's  employment,  and  a  breach 
took  place  between  him  and  the  extreme 
Jacobites.  For  some  years  he  remained  in 
France,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  study 
ami  to  the  society  of  the  Marquise  de 
Viilette,  a  niece  of  Madame  do  Maintenon, 
whom  he  ultimately  married.  In  1723 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  England, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  waa  passed  al- 
lowing him  to  enjoy  his  property ;  but  he 
was  still  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
lie  joined  the  opposition  against  Walpole, 
and  for  many  years  carried  on  relentless 
hostilities  with  that  minister  by  means  of  in- 
trigue and  political  journalism.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Craft  man,  a  periodical 
which  had  a  large  circulation,  and  a  re- 
putation very  damaging  to  Walpole '*  causo. 
In  1735,  however,  he  found  it  prudent  once 
more  to  withdraw  to  France,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1742.  Un  the  fall  of  Walpole, 
he  found  that  his  allies  in  opposition  were 
not  disjtosed  to  admit  him  to  any  share  of 
power.  He  withdrew  altogether  from  polities, 
and  spent  tho  remaining  nine  years  of 
his  life  in  philosophical  retirement  at 
Battersea.  Bohngbroke's  writings  produced 
more  effect  on  tho  thought  of  the  eighteenth 
century  than  their  intrinsic  merits  seem -to 
warrant.  His  political  and  historical  works, 
of  which  the  chief  are  Letter*  on  t)w  Study 
of  Hutory,  Remark*  on  the  Hittory  of  Eny- 
land,  A  Ilmertation  upon  Parti**,  The  Ida  of 
a  Patriot  Kiny.  and  A  Letter  to  Sir  William 
TiWA<r»j,are  evidently  composed  in  great  part 
to  justify  his  own  action  in  public  life;  but 
they  contain  a  good  deal  of  suggestive  disqui- 
sition, and  some  fine  passages  of  declamatory 
eloquence. 

B^linjrbroke'n  Worit»  were  published  by  Mnllet 
in  17M  ia  A  toIs.  Hi*  Correnpandene*  appeared 
in  17»>.  edited  by  Oilbert  I'arke.  See  ulna  the 
esnay  on  Boliiurbrwkein  Ktmn<mt,I,' Angletrrre au 
r.ir-kuttitme  StMe;  O.  W  Cooke.  Memoir*  of 
hoU^hrnke,  1835;  M»ckni»rht,  Life  of  IMin.j- 
Wtr.  11*3;  Han-op.  IMtnobroke;  Brunch,  BoUnp. 
hroU  «*d  die  WhifM  ton  teiner  Z*it,  IMS! :  CWs 
»r.«Jj^«  ;  sod  the  Ht  ua rt  Paper*.      [S.  J.  L.] 

Bolingbroke,  Roc;r.it  (d.  1441),  a  chap- 
lain of  Iiumphny,  Puke  of  Gloucester,  was 
cx<«-«ted  for  having  conspired  with  Eleanor 
•  obham.  Duchess  of  (iloucester,  to  destroy 
King  Henry  VI.  by  magical  incantations. 

Bolton  Castle,  in  the  West  Ridine  of 
Yorkshire,  was  the  scene  of  Mary  Stuart's 
imprisonment,  1568.  The  intrigue*  of  the 
tjneen  of  Scot*  caused  her  to  be  removed 
in   the   following    year  to  the   "  straiter 


custodv  "  of  tho  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  at 
Tutbuiy. 

Bombay.  A  presidency  and  governorship 
of  British  India.  Tho  town  and  island  of 
Bombay  were  ceded  to  England  in  lfifil,  as 
part  of  tho  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza 
on  her  marriage  with  Charles  II.  A  few 
years  afterwards  it  waa  lianded  over  to  tho 
East  India  Company  in  return  for  a  nominal 
annual  payment.  In  1687  Bombay  was  con- 
stituted a  soparato  presidency  ;  but  in  1753 
it  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Calcutta 
government.  The  dominions  of  the  presi- 
dency were  very  limited  in  extent  until  tho 
wars  with  the  Mahrattus,  comprehending  only 
the  town  and  island  of  Bombay,  with  Salsette 
and  Bassoin ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  tho  Marquis  of  Hastings  it  included 
Surat,  Broach,  Ahmednuggur,  Belgaum, 
Sholapoor,  and  the  whole  dominions  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Poonah  state,  with  tho 
exception  of  Sattara,  which  was  annexed  in 
1848.  In  1843,  on  the  conquest  of  Scinde, 
that  province  was  also  placed  under  the 
Governor  of  Bombay. 

Bond  Of  Association  (1584).  [As- 
sociation.] 

Boniface  of  Savoy  {d.  1270,,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (1245 — 1270),  was  tho 
son  of  Thomas,  Count  of  Savoy,  and  conse- 
quently uncle  to  Eleanor  of  Provence,  wife 
of  Henry  III.  To  thid  connection  ho  owed 
his  appointment  to  tho  archbishopric.  He 
was  ono  of  the  most  unclerical  and  most 
unpopular  of  our  archbishops ;  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  foreigners  at  Henry  Ili.'s 
court,  and  his  tastes  were  military.  At 
times  when  his  interests  seemed  to  be  opposed 
by  the  Poitevins  ho  sided  with  the  Barons, 
but  his  policy  was  a  purely  selfish  one,  and 
seen  through  by  all  parties.  During  the 
Barons'  War  ho  wa*  absent  from  England, 
but  returned  after  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
and  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Prince 
Edward  on  liis  Crusade. 

Boniface,  Saixt  [?>.  680.  d.  755),  born  at 
Crediton,  was  a  monk  of  the  Exet>  r  monas- 
tery. His  original  name  was  Winfrith.  In 
715  he  set  out  for  Home,  and  received  a 
commission  to  preach  to  the  heathen  mitions 
of  Gennaoy.  His  earnest  missionary  Labours 
met  with  the  greatest  success  in  Friesland, 
Thuringia,  and  Franconia,  and  immense 
numWrs  were  converted.  He  laboured  in 
Central  Germany  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  established  "the  bishoprics  of  Sabiburg, 
Passau,  Freisingen,  Katisbon,  Wurzbnrg,  and 
Erfurt,  imd  a  very  large  number  of  monas- 
teries. His  influence  in  civilising  and  evan- 
gelising the  wilder  parts  of  Germany  was 
very  great.  Besides  his  labours  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  organiser  of  the  newly  converted 
districts,  Boniface  was  equally  great  as  the 
restorer  of  the  older  Churches  on  the  Rhine 
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and  Danube.  He  became  Archbishop  of  Mainz, 
and  his  efforts  made  that  Roe  the  Canterbury 
of  Germany.  He  was  assisted  by  numerous 
missionaries,  whom  he  sent  for  from  Britain, 
and  was  high  in  favour  with  the  Carolingian 
princes.  Pepin  was  crowned  king  by  Boni- 
face at  Soissons.  In  755  he  made  his  last 
missionary  journey  into  Friesland  ;  but  near 
Dokkeitn  he  was  attacked  and  slain  by  n 
band  of  the  Pagans.  His  remains  were  buried 
in  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  abbeys— 
thut  of  Fulda. 

The  Work*  of  St.  Boniface  were  published  by 
Dr.  Oilea  (London,  1&42).  Set  also  Vita  S. 
Hnnifacii  in  Mabillon.  vol.  i». :  8eiter,  Boni- 
faciu*.  1&15;  Neander,  Church  HUtory. 

Bonlagh.  Common,  in  County  Tip- 
perary,  was  the  place  where,  on  July  29,  1848, 
Smith  O'Brien  appeared  before  the  house 
of  a  widow  named  Cormac,  which  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  fifty  constabulary,  and 
took  up  a  position  in  front  of  it  with  his 
followers.  The  constables  fired,  and,  another 
party  coming  up  at  the  same  moment,  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Cox  and  of  Mr.  French, 
a  magistrate,  the  rebels  fled,  leaving  eighteen 
dead  and  many  wounded  behind  them  ;  none 
of  the  constabulary  were  wounded.  This 
action,  such  as  it  was,  put  an  end  to  the 
Irish  "insurrection"  of  1848. 

Bonner,  Komi-no  (A.  1496,  d.  1569),  suc- 
cessively Bishop  of  Hereford  and  of  London, 
said  to  have  been  the  natural  son  of  a  priest 
named  Savage,  studied  at  Broudgates  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  bocamo  one  of  Wolsey's 
chaplains.  He  subsequently  attachod  him- 
self to  Cromwell,  and  in  1533  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  Pope  about  the  Divorce 
question.  According  to  Burnet,  his  de- 
meanour greatly  enraged  Clement,  who 
talked  of  throwing  him  into  a  cauldron  of 
melted  lead,  or  of  burning  him  alive."  In 
1538  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
and  in  1539  translated  to  London.  During 
Henry  VIII.'s  reign  Bonner  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Anglican  Conservative  jxirty 
Led  by  Gardiner  and  Norfolk,  but  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Edward  VI.  ho  declined  to  follow 
the  advanced  Reformers,  and  protested  against 
Cranmer's  homilies  and  injunctions.  For 
this  Bonner  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  but 
soon  released;  but  in  1549  he  was  tried 
by  a  special  commission,  deprived  of  his 
bishopric,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Marshalsea. 
He  was  restored  by  Queen  Mary,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  carrying  out 
her  reactionary  policy.  He  restored  the 
Mass  in  St.  Paul's  even  before  tho  publi- 
cation of  the  royal  ordinance  which  com- 
mandi*d  it,  accepted  the  restoration  of  the 
papal  authority,  despite  his  former  policy, 
and  his  diocese  was  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  persons  burnt  in  it,  and  the 
vindictive  energy  with  which  the  bishop 
pushed  on  the  work  of  persecution.  At 


the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth ,  when  he 
appeared  before  the  queen  to  tender  his 
allegiance,  she  shrank  from  him  with  un- 
disguised aversion.  In  May,  1559,  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  was  de- 
prived and  indicted  for  praemunire.  He  was 
committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Calendar  of  State  Pantrt ;  Wood,  v4ta*iw» 
Oxon ien *. n  ;  Biographia  Britannica;  Burnet, 
Uitt.  of  the  Refornxaiio*  ;  Froude.  ifi.f.  of  Eng. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer.  [Prayer 

Book.] 

Book  of  Discipline.  [Discipline,  Book 

OF. 3 

Book  of  Sports,  &c.    [Sports,  Book 

OF,  &C.] 

Booth,  La  whence  (rf.  1480).  Archbishop 
of  York  (1476 — 1480),  after  holding  several 
minor  preferments,  was  in  1457  appointed 
Bishop  of  Durham.  He  sided  with  the  Lan- 
castrians, and  his  temporalities  were  seized  by 
Edward  IV.,  but  he  subsequently  reconciled 
himself  with  the  king,  and  in  1473  was  made 
Ix>rd  Chancellor,  and  held  the  Great  Seal  for 
eighteen  months.  Ho  was  appointed  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York  in  1476. 

Borders,  The.  The  English  invasion 
established  in  the  north-east  of  Britain  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  which  extended 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth.  West  of 
this  the  Celtic  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  ex- 
|  tended  from  the  Dee  to  the  Clyde.  North 
|  were  the  Celtic  kingdoms  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots.  In  827  Northumberland  submitted  to 
I  the  supremacy  of  Egbert,  King  of  Wessex, 
and  after  the  repulse  of  the  Danes  that 
supremacy  was  still  further  extended.  In  924 
the  princes  of  Northumberland,  Strathclyde, 
and  Scotland  submitted  to  Edward  the  Elder. 
In  945  the  kingdom  of  Strathclvde  was  con- 
quered, but  Galloway  and  Cumberland  were 
granted  to  the  Scottish  king.  Similarly,  Lo- 
thian was  granted  to  the  Scottish  king,  either 
by  Edgar  or  Canute.  In  1092  William  II. 
took  Cumberland,  and  from  that  time  the 
boundaries  between  "England  and  Scotland 
were  the  Solway,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  the 
River  Tweed.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  Scotland  became  the  refuge  of 
many  of  the  English,  and  Lothian  remained 
the  most  purely  English  part  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  William  I.,  finding  it  difficult  to 
keep  his  hold  on  the  northern  part  of  Eng- 
land, resorted  in  1069  to  the  savage  measure 
of  ravaging  Northumberland.  The  northern 
counties  were  bid  wast-,  and  the  subsequent 
inroads  of  the  Scottish  king  completed  the 
work  of  devastation.  The  northern  counties  are 
omitted  in  the  Domesday  Survev,  probably 
because  they  were  not  considered  worth  the 
trouble  of  examining.  The  disputes  between 
England  and  Scotland  exposed  the  Borders  to 
perpetual  ravages.  But  attempts  were  made  to 
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introduce  order,  and  the  thirteenth  century 
ww  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  toler- 
ably prosperous  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It 
is  probable  that  the  necessities  of  constant 
defence  enabled  the  men  of  the  Borders  to 
retain  m;iny  of  the  old  English  customs  more 
definitely  than  was  the  case  elsewhere.  The 
township  organisation  was  not  superseded  by 
the  minor,  and  traces  of  its  existenco  till 
nvent  times  are  frequent.  In  1249  an  at- 
tempt was  mado  to  promote  peace  on  the 
Borders  by  the  issue  of  Border  laws,  which 
were  determined  by  an  inquest  of  twelve 
English  and  twelve'  Scottish  knights.  They 
r»-t  tied  to  the  trial  of  malefactors  who  fled 
across  the  Borders,  and  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances amongst  the  Borderers  themselves. 
They  rt  cognised  courts  to  be  held  on  tho 
marches,  at  which  English  and  Scots  were 
to  meet  and  try  their  respective  criminals. 
Peace  and  prosperity  were,  however,  destroyed 
by  the  Scottish  wars  of  Edward  I.  From 
that  time  England  and  Scotland  stood  in 
avowed  hostility,  and  a  perpetual  warfare 
w.n  waited  on  tho  Borders  of  the  two  king- 
doms. The  bind  was  divided  into  three 
marches,  the  Eastern,  the  Western,  and  the 
Middle,  snd  over  each  was  set  a  Warden  to 
provide  for  its  defence.  The  chief  military 
road  was  along  the  east  coast,  from  Newcastle 
through  Berwick  or  Coldstream,  and  along 
this  the  chief  battles  between  English  and 
Scots  were  fought.  But  tho  passes  by  the 
valley  which  runs  from  the  Cheviots  were 
mostly  used  for  the  incessant  plundering  raids 
that  marked  Border  life.  Along  the  valleys 
of  the  Jed,  the  Teviot,  the  Coquet,  the  Tyne, 
an  1  the  Rede  freebooters  from  both  countries 
wert  perpetually  ravaging.  The  state  of  Ufa 
along  the  Borders  is  sufficiently  seen  in  the 
aspect  of  the  country.  It  is  rich  in  ruined 
castles,  vast  fortiBed  piles  in  strong  positions, 
dating  in  their  main  parts  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  Besides  these  are  ruins  of  monastic 
buildings  (those  along  the  Tweed  being  es- 
pecially famous)  which  were  the  sole  abodes 
of  pf«ee,  yet  even  they  beur  tract*  of  careful 
fortification,  and  wore  generally  under  the 
sh>  Iter  of  a  neighbouring  castle.  The  only 
other  buildings  of  any  antiquity  are  low 
square  towers,  called  ptii  towers,  which  sufficed 
a*  shelter  asrainst  a  sudden  raid  of  robbers, 
."h'-y  probably  stood  in  an  enclosure,  which 
« ontained  the  cattlo  hastily  driven  away. 
Some  of  the  older  churches  have  towers  of 
th*  same  kind,  which  were  used  for  defence. 
The  dwellings  of  the  people  were  mere  hovels, 
and  their  possessions  were  nothing  hut  arms 
and  cattle.  Of  Border  fravs,  the  battle  of 
Otterburn  (13H8)  is  the  most  famous,  and 
has  passed  into  legend  under  the  name  of 
■  Chevy  Chase."  The  great  families  on  the 
Borders  grew  to  be  important  men.  The 
Pardee,  Oreys,  Dacrea,  and  Umphravilles  are 
famous  in  English  history ;  and  the  Douglases, 
Hepburn*,  Lindsays,  and  Durbans  ore  no  loss 


famous  in  tho  history  of  Scotland.  Moreover, 
families  of  freebooters  formed  themselves 
into  powerful  clans,  and  waged  hereditary 
feuds  amongst  themselves — the  Armstrongs, 
Elliots,  Charltons,  and  the  like.  After  tho 
battle  of  Flodden  Field  (1513)  Scotland  was 
greatly  weakened,  and  Henry  VIII.  made 
use  of  tho  robber  warfare  along  the  Borders 
as  a  means  of  still  further  reducing  the  Scot- 
tish power.  The  records  of  plunder  and 
bloodshed  which  have  been  preserved  show 
almost  incredible  barbarity.  The  result  of 
this  long-continued  warfare  was  an  entire 
lawlessness  among  the  Borderers :  thov  re- 
garded plunder  as  their  trade,  and  bloodshed 
as  on  episode  in  their  life.  When  peace  was 
made  between  England  and  Scotland  in  1549, 
it  became  un  object  of  importance  for  both 
countries  to  bring  their  borders  into  order. 
Regulations  were  made  for  that  purpose  ;  but 
they  could  not  be  enforced.  A  watch  was 
set  along  tho  English  borders;  each  hamlet 
sent  its  men  to  keep  guard  by  night,  and  the 
news  of  a  Scottish  inroad  was  flashed  by 
beacon  light  from  place  to  place.  The 
Wardens*  Courts  were  regularly  held,  and 
the  balance  of  bloodshed  and  rapine  was  ad- 
justed between  the  two  countries.  But  how 
difficult  it  was  to  keep  the  peace  was  shown 
in  1575,  when,  at  a  Wardens'  Court  held  at 
Redeguise,  some  disagreement  led  to  an  ap- 
peal to  arms,  and  tho  English  Warden  was 
carried  away  prisoner.  This  occurrence 
threatened  to  lead  to  a  breach  between  the 
two  countries,  and  gave  rise  to  long  negotia- 
tions. The  carefulness  of  Elizabeth's  govern- 
ment is  nowhere  seen  more  clearly  than  in 
the  steady  attempt  to  introduce  order  into 
the  English  Border.  The  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  person 
of  James  I.  increased  the  general  desire  to 
pacify  the  Border.  There  was  no  longer  war 
between  England  and  Scotland;  but  theft 
and  murder  had  become  hereditary.  The 
dwellers  of  one  valley  were  the  imme- 
morial foes  of  those  in  another.  It  was 
necessary  to  root  out  bloodfeuds  and  robbery 
by  strict  justice,  and  Lord  William  Howard, 
1  known  as  "  Belted  Will,"  did  much  to  make 
the  law  respected.  The  rudiments  of  civilisa- 
tion had  to  be  introduced,  and  the  bad  habits 
of  the  past  were  slow  in  dying  away.  Redes- 
dale,  Tynedalo,  Liddosdale,  and  Teviotdale 
wore  wild  and  lawless  places,  and  retained 
traces  of  their  old  characteristics  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Now 
there  are  no  more  orderly  people  thun 
those  of  the  Borders,  and  nowhere  is  agri- 
cultural enterprise  and  prosperity  more 
marked. 

Bishop  Nicholson.  J>J««  Marehiamm ;  Red  pet  b. 
Border  HOtfory  •  Buru  and  Nicholson.  Hutoru  of 
Oumfctfrtand;  Hixlirsoil.  History  of  Sorthumbtr  ■ 
land;  Sir  W.  Skott,  Border  Antiquities ;  Raine. 
History  of  Sortk  Durham.  [M.  C] 

Borh.  [Fh.VMU»LBI>OK.] 
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Born,  Bertrand  de  {d.  1200},  one  of  the 
most  famous  troubadours,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  quarrels  between  Henry  II.  and 
his  sons.  He  took  up  the  eause  of  Eleanor 
of  Guienne,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Poi- 
tevin  rebellion  against  Richard,  inciting  by 
his  versos  the  young  Prince  Henry  against 
his  father.  Taken  prisoner  at  Limoges,  he 
was  set  at  liberty  by  He*nry  II.,  and  cven- 
tunllv  ended  his  days  in  tho  monastery  of 
('itoatix. 

Boroughbridge,  The  Battle  or  (1322), 
during  the  barons  revolt  in  Edward  II. 's 
reign,  was  fought  between  the  royalists  under 
the  command  of  the  king  and  Sir  Andrew 
Han-lav,  and  the  baronial  forces  headed  by 
the  Earls  of  Ijtncaster  and  Hereford.  The 
barons  were  totally  routed,  the  Earl  of  Hcre- 
forl  slain,  and  the  Eirl  of  Lancaster  taken 


and  subsequently  executed  at  Ponte- 


Borough-Bnglish  was  the  name  given 
in  England  to  a  not  unusual  custom  in  certain 
manors  "  that  lands  shall  descend  to  the 
youngest  son,  or,  in  default  of  issue,  to  tho 
younger  brother  of  the  owner."  Certain 
analogous  extensions  of  the  custom  which, 
for  example,  gives  rights  of  succession  to  the 
youngest  daughter  or  sister,  though  not 
strictly  included  in  the  recognised  custom  of 
borough-English,  may  be  roughly  grouped 
with  it  under  such  a  term  as  "  ultimogeni- 
ture "  (suggested  by  the  Real  Property  Com- 
missioners), "  junior-right,"  or  "juniority" 
(Elton).  Tho  foreign  "Droit  de  Mainete," 
"  J  uveignerie,"  and  "Jiingsten  Recht,''  are 
closely  analogous  to  borough-English.  Con- 
cerning its  origin  we  can  only  guess.  The  theory 
of  the  old  lawyers  that  the  youngest  was  natu- 
rally the  weakest  and  wanted  most  attention, 
is  cbviouslv  inadequate  to  explain  it.  Neither 
does  Sir  ifenry  Maine's  view— that  it  sprang 
from  the  11  patria  potestas,"  and  the  youngest 
son  inherited  because  the  least  likely  to  have 
forfeited  his  rights  by  emancipation — wholly 
cover  tho  ground.  jjr.  Klton,  while  admit- 
ting that  the  problem  is  difficult,  perhaps  in- 
soluble, suggests  the  theory  that  the  custom 
is  a  survival  of  very  early  times,  perhaps  pre- 
Aryan,  certainly  before'  Celt,  Teuton,  and 
Slav  had  branched  off  from  their  common 
parent  stock.  Just  as  primogeJiituro  sprang 
from  the  Aryan  domestic  worship  which  it 
was  the  special  function  of  the  eldest  to  con- 
duct, so  "  ultimogeniture "  may  be  a  sur- 
vival of  ancestor-worship  in  a  nice  that  saw 
no  pre-eminence  in  the  eldest.  The  wide- 
spread nature  of  the  custom — and  some  more 
direct  evidence — supports  this  view.  We  read 
of  it  in  England  so  far  back  as  Glanvil*8  time, 
and  by  its  modern  name  in  the  Year-book  of 
the  First  of  Edward  I.  It  occurs  especially 
in  the  south-east  of  England,  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Sussex,  and  the  environs  of  London,  and 
less  so  in  the  eastern  counties.    It  is  also 


verv  common  in  Somerset,  but  rare  in  tho 
Midlands,  and  unknown  north  of  the  Humber. 
A  verv  early  form  of  the  custom  appears  in 
the  Welsh  laws  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
also  in  Brittany  and  other  Celtic  districts.  It 
was  also  very  common  in  North  France, 
Friesland,  Westphalia,  and,  recently,  in  South 
Russia. 

Elton,  Origin*  of  Englith  Hi*tnry,  cbap.  viii., 
with  the  uuthoritie*  there  quoted,  e*i**eially 
Corner,  Borough-Kngl  i*h   in  ;  ^nemtt 

La«f«  and  luttitute,  of  Walt,  (Holhs  Sent*),  Cwi. 
Dim.,  ii  23,  and  Cod.  Vanad.,  ii.  12.  M. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Boroughs.  [Towns.] 

Boscawen,  Edward  (*.  1711,  d.  1761), 
first  distinguished  himself  at  the  attack  on 
Porto  Bello  in  1740.  He  was  appc:nted  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  expedition  to  the  East 
Indies  (1747).  In  1755  Boscawen  received 
the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  the  capture  of 
two  French  ships,  and  became  vice-admiral, 
and  in  the  following  year  admiral.  In  that 
year  he  commanded  the  expedition  to  Cape 
Breton  Island,  and  took  tho  town  of  Louisburg. 
In  the  following  year  he  defeated  the  French 
fleet  in  Lagos  Bay,  and  received  tho  thanks 
of  Parliament.  In  1760  he  was  sworn  of  tho 
Privy  Council.  Boscawen's  career  was  brief, 
but  He  was  not  the  least  remarkable  of  tho 
naval  heroes  who  won  such  triumphs  on  tho 
sea  during  the  closing  period  of  George  ll.'s 
reign.  His  personal  courage  was  brilliantly 
displayed  in  every  engagement. 

Boscobel,  in  Shropshire,  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Ginard,  was  tho  hiding-pLice  of 
Charles  II.  after  the  Iwittlc  of  Worcester 
in  1651.    The  fugitive  king  was  committed 
by  Lord  Derby  to  the  charge  of  some  wood- 
cutters named  Penderell.    Here  he  remained 
in  concealment  for  some  days,  and  at  one 
time  it  was  even  thought  necessary  that 
i  he  should  pass  some  time  in  an  oak-tree  in 
,  the  Boscobel  woods,  so  hot  had  the  pursuit 
become.     The  king  eventually  effected  his 
escape.    From  his  hiding  in  the  oak,  tho 
|  fashion  of  wearing  oak-leaves  on  the  day  of 
the  Restoration  (May  29)  originated. 

Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  Baid  in  tho 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to  havo  been  founded 
by  St.  Botolph.  It  rose  to  groat  importance 
in  tho  twelfth  century,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  ports  in  the  kingdom.  Edward  III. 
made  it  one  of  the  wool  staples,  and  its 
prosperity  continued  till  the  early  part  of  tho 
sixteenth  century,  from  which  time  it  gradu- 
ally declined. 

Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  was  settled  in 
1630  by  John  Winthrop.  most  of  the  earliest 
colonists  coming  from  Lincolnshire.  During 
the  Great  Rebellion  the  settlors  sided  with 
j  the  Parliament,  and  even  received  two  of  tho 
J  regicides  with  rejoicing  in  1660.    The  town 
j  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  royal  government 
I  all  through  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
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century,  and  in  1689  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
and  the  governor.  Sir  Edmund  Andre*,  wax 
compelled  to  quit  the  country.  The  Boston 
people  warmly  supported  the  revolution  of 
16SS.  The  town  increased  greatly  in  wealth 
and  consequence,  and  waa  noted  for  tho  stern 
Puritanism  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  sturdy 
(pint  of  independence.  Boston  took  tho  lead 
in  resisting  the  attempt  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  apply  its  revenue  system  to  tho 
Colonies.  On  March  5th,  1770.  the  riot 
known  as  •'  the  Boston  Massacre  "  took  place, 
and  iu  Dec.,  1773,  the  attack  on  the  tea  ships 
was  made  in  Boston  harbour.  For  a  time  the 
trade  of  the  town  was  nearlv  ruined  by  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  (q.v.),  and  a  large  number  of 
English  troops  wore  sent  to  garrison  the  port. 
Thr  town  was  surroundtd  (1775)  by  an  American 
force,  between  whom  and  the  British  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  June  17.  The 
British  abandoned  the  place  in  March,  1776. 
After  the  war  Boston  became  one  of  the  chief 
cities  in  tho  United  States,  and  the  centre  of 
art,  literature,  and  education.  During  the 
quarter  of  a  century  preceding  1860,  Boston 
« as  the  head-quarters  of  the  movement  for 
the  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 

Boston  Fort  Bill,  Tub  (1774),  is  im- 
portant as  King  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence.  In  the  year  1773,  in  order  to 
rind  a  market  for  the  accumulated  stores  of 
the  East  India  Company,  Lord  North  with- 
drew the  wholo  of  the  duty  payable  in  Eng- 
land on  any  teas  exported  "to  America  by  tho 
Company.  The  teas,  however,  were  still 
►abject  to  a  colonial  tax  of  threepence  on  the 
jK»und.  On  Dec.  16,  1773,  the  jieople  of 
I'-<*ton,  excited  by  the  speeches  of  Samuel 
A. lam*  and  others,  proceeded  to  the  wharf 
where  three  tea  ships  lay,  and  threw  their 
•  urefft,  valued  at  118,000.  into  tho  water. 
Popular  indignation  was  aroused  throughout 
Knirland  by  this  act,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  make  an  example-  of  the  little  port.  On 
Mar  h  14.  1774.  Lord  North  brought  in  the 
Ronton  Port  Bill.  The  preamble  set  forth 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  Boston,  the 
"•n.nMTce  of  his  Majesty'?  subjects  could 
not  be  safely  carried  on,  nor  the  customs 
be  dulv  collected  there;  and  it  was  therefore 
;.roi>os<d  that  from  ami  after  the  1st  of  June 
it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  lade 
or  unlade,  to  ship  or  unship,  any  goods  within 
the  harbour.  The  king  in  Council  was  to 
Inve  the  power,  whe  n  peace  and  order  should 
be  established  at  Boston,  and  full  compensa- 
tion paid  for  the  teas  destroyed,  to  restore  the 
town  to  its  former  position.  Some  opposition 
w«»  offered  to  the  measure  by  Dowdeswell, 
Burke,  and  Charles  Fox,  but  on  the  whole 
it  was  approved  both  by  Parliament  and  the 
country.  The*  Bill,  accompanied  as  it  was 
by  the  Massachusetts  Government  Bill,  whs 
with  great  indignation  in  America. 


Ilie  1st  of  June — the  day  appointed  for  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  to  come  into  force — was  set 
apart  as  a  solemn  fast  On  the  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  General  Gago 
found  the  spirit  of  resistance  so  unanimous 
among  the  delegates  that  he  felt  compelled 
to  dissolve  it  immediately. 

Parliamentary  Mud.,  xvii. ;  C'aathnin  (  orrtnton- 
denc*  ;  Bancroft,  UM.  of  America  ;  Maboo,  Uul. 
of  Eng.,  ft  51. 

Bosworth  Field,  Thr  Battle  or  (Aug. 
21.  1485),  was  fought  l»etween  Richard  III. 
and  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards 
Henry  VII.  On  August  1,  Henry  landed  at 
Milford  Haven  and  passed  on  without  opposi- 
tion to  Shrewsbury,  being  joined  by  a  largo 
numlier  of  Welshmen.  He  then  marched  on 
to  Tarn  worth,  where  he  arrived  on  the  18th. 
On  the  20th  he  was  at  Atherstone,  where  he 
was  met  by  Lord  Stanley  and  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley,  who  both  promised  to  desert 
Richard  during  the  battle.  Meanwhile 
Richard,  having  mustered  his  forces  at  Not- 
tingham, marched  to  Leicester  and  encamped 
at  Bosworth  on  the  21st.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing the  two  armies  met  between  Boswortb 
and  Atherstone  at  a  place  know  n  as  White, 
moors,  near  the  village  of  Sutton  Cheney*. 
The  battle  was  mainlv  a  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter, the  Stanleys  for  some  time  keeping 
aloof  from  the  fight  till,  at  a  critical  moment, 
they  joined  Ricbmond.  Richard,  perceiving 
that  he  was  betrayed,  and  crying  out,  11  Trea- 
son, treason ! "  endeavoured  only  to  sell  his 
life  as  dearly  as  possible,  and  refused  to  leave 
the  field  till,  overpowered  by  numWrs,  he  fell 
dead  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Tho 
crown  was  picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  placed  by  Sir  William  Stanley  on  the 
head  of  Richmond,  who  was  at  once  saluted 
king  by  the  whole  army.  Among  those  that 
jK-rished  on  Richard  s  side  were  tho  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Ixu-d  Ferrers,  Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe, 
and  Sir  Robert  Rrackcnbury,  whilo  the  only 
person  of  note  in  Henry'B  army  who  was 
slain  was  his  standard-bearer,  Sir  William 
Brandon,  who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Richard  himself. 

Ontinuator  of  the  I'rovlsiNl  Ohmn.,  574; 
Hall,  ChtmutU.  4lH;  J.  •  i.iirdner,  Kichurd  III 


B6t  was  a  word  which  signified  amends,  re- 
paration, either  in  the  simple  sense,  as  buih  b»t 
— i.e., repair  of  fortresses— or  more  often  in  the 
sense  of  money  compensation  for  wrongdoing. 
In  the  earlier  laws  of  the  various  Teutonic 
tribes,  most  offences  are  regarded  as  in- 
volving a  breach  of  the  general  peace,  and  as 
putting  the  offender  in  outlawry  and  at  feud 
with  the  community,  till  at  any  rate  he  has 
come  to  terms  with  the  injured  party  ;  some 
less  grave  offences  regarded  as  merely 
wrongs  to  the  individual  hare  a  fixed  com- 
position attached  to  them ;  while  in  some 
cases  is  s«>en  the  idea  of  crime  aa  demanding 
punishment.    It  is  indisputable  that  these 
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Bot 


conceptions  belong  to  very  different  stages  of 
thought,  and  respectively  succeed  each  other. 
Any  offence,  it  is  dear,  originally  put  the 
offender  at  feud  with  all,  tind  exposed  him  to 
his  victim's  vengeance.  The  right  of  ven- 
geance then  became  limited  by  the  growth  of 
fixed  compositions.  And  lastly,  in  the  most 
developed  codes,  tho  idea  of  punishment 
has  intruded  upon  the  region  of  composi- 
tion payments.  In  the  code  of  Alfred, 
a  discrimination  is  made,  and  in  ordinary 
cases  homicides  paid  for  according  to 
the  wergild  of  the  slain,  while  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  such  as  wilful  murder  of  a 
lord,  the  crime  is  to  be  punished  by  death. 
The  bot,  then,  or  money  payment,  represents 
the  view  of  a  misdeed  which  regards  it  as  so 
much  damage  to  the  individual,  reparable  by 
payment  at  a  fixed  tariff.  For  less  grave 
offences  the  amends  must,  by  Anglo-Saxon 
law,  be  accepted.  In  graver  offences  only,  if 
the  amends  be  not  paid  or  be  unsatisfactory 
to  the  party  injured,  does  he  re-enter  on  his 
right  of  feud,  under  certain  legal  limitations. 
These  two  are  the  "  btft- worthy "  class  of 
offences.  And  even  in  the  "  bet-less  "  offences, 
the  king  can  at  pleasure  accept  nn  amends  in 
money  for  them ;  for  instance,  the  perjurer  is 
to  have  his  hand  cut  off,  but  the  king  can 
allow  him  to  redeem  it  at  half  his  wergild. 
In  case  of  treason  against  a  lord,  Alfred 
eays  "  the  king  and  his  witan  dare  not  grant 
mercy."  The  relation  of  the  "bot"  to  the 
*'  wite  "  is  very  irregular,  and  indeed  inexplic- 
able. The  amount  of  the  bot  itself  is  equally 
perplexing ;  6s.  is  the  amends  for  knocking  out 
a  front  tooth,  only  3s.  for  breaking  a  rib ;  6s. 
for  breaking  tho  arm,  but  1  Is.  for  destroying 
the  little  finger,  and  20s.  for  cutting  off  the 
beard.  On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  pay- 
ment was  on  an  estimate  of  the  part  affected, 
.and  its  value  or  appearance,  the  degree  of  the 
affront,  and  the  social  jtosition  of  the  injured 
party,  or  even  that  of  the  offender.  The 
chief*  peculiarities  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  system 
compared  with  that  of  other  Teutonic  "tribes 
are — (i.)  the  strict  maintenance  of  rights  of 
private  property  by  severe  treatment  of  theft 
and  stringent  enactments  to  secure  bail ;  (ii.) 
the  frreat  attention  paid  to  the  privileges  of 
the  I'hureh  and  the  enforcement  of  its  pre- 
cepts ;  (iii.)  the  rapid  growth  of  the  kingly 
power  and  its  recognition  as  the  source  of 
justice.  There  are  manv  minute  variations  be- 
tween West- Saxon  and  Anglian  law  as  to  the 
ratios  of  the  payments  of  bot. 

Wildn,  Da*  Strafrecht  der  OffMUUMN  ;  K.  von 
Usurer,  in  Krititche  Ueltrrtchau,  rol.  iii.  (the 
hent  modern  treat  im:  on  tho  subject) ;  Schmidt 
<}t*rti«  tier  An>jel*aeh*en  ;  Thorpe,  Ancient  Lav* 
■and  lnttituttt;  Sharon  Turner,  BUt.  of  the 
An<jlo-Sa*on*,  vol.  iii.,  Appendix  T;  Kemble, 
JSsflMMU ;  E**ay$  in  Anglo-Saxon  Lntr,  Boston, 
1S76  (the  best  'short  account  in  English  >. 

[A.  L.  S.] 

Bothwell,  Francis  Stewart,  2np  Eakl 
or,  the   son  of  John  Stewart,  Prior  of 


Coldingham  (an  illegitimate  son  of  Jamos 
|  V.),  and  Lady  Jane  Hepburn,  sister  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Bothwell,  was  a  favourite  of 
Jumes  VI.,  by  whom  he  was  created  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  1587.     His  life  was  a  series 
of  rebellions  against  the  king,  whom  he 
attempted  to  seize  at  Holyrood,  1692— an  at- 
tempt which  was  frustrated  by  the  citizens  of 
[  Edinburgh.    The  same  year  he  made  another 
[  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  king  at  Falkland ; 
and  in  1593  suddenly  appeared  at  Holyrood, 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  band,  to  ask  pardon, 
1  as  he  said,  for  his  treason.    In  1594  he  again 
attacked  Edinburgh,  being  only  beaten  off  by 
the  citizens;  but  from  this  time  his  power 
was  broken,  and  he  was  forced  to  quit  the 
country. 

Bothwell,  Jambs  Hephirx.  4th  Earl  or 
(4.  1536,  d.  1578),  was  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Scotch  Marches,  as  well  as  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral of  Scotland,  in  which  capacities  he  is 
said  to  have  acted  more  as  a  marauder  and  a 
pirate  than  as  an  officer  of  state.  In  155S  he 
was  one  of  tho  I/ords  of  the  Articles ;  and  in 
the  following  year  distinguished  himself  as  a 
partisan  of  the  queen  regent,  and  an  opponent 
of  Arran  and  the  reforming  lords.  He  was 
one  of  the  nobles  sent  to  Mary  in  France 
after  the  death  of  her  husband:  and  in  1561 

I  was  made  a  member  of  the  Priw  Council. 
He  was,  however,  in  constant  difficulties, 
owing  to  his  turbulence  and  violence.  In 
1562  he  was  impeached  for  having  plotted 
to  carry  off  the  queen,  and  outlawed  ;  but  in 
a  few  months  he  returned,  and  marriid  Lady 
Jane  Gordon,  a  sister  of  Lord  Huntley,  and 
about  the  same  time  began  to  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  Queen  Mary.  From  this  time  his 
life  becomes  closely  associated  with  that  of 
the  queen.  After  Kizzio's  murder,  Mary  fled 
to  Dunbar  Castle,  of  which  Bothwell  had  the 
custody  ;  and  subsequently  he  returned  with 
her  to  Edinburgh.  In  October,  1566,  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  her  when  lyinpr  wounded 
in  his  castle  of  Hermitage ;  and  after  he  had 
compassed  tho  murder  of  Darnley,  1567,  he 
was  in  constant  attendance  on  Man-  at  Seton. 
An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lennox  to  bring 
the  murderer  of  his  son  to  justice  ended  in 
Bothwell's  acquittal,  owing  to  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  the  accuser,  and  brought  him 
fresh  proofs  of  the  queen's  regard  in  the 
shape  of  large  grants  of  land.  In  1567  he 
carried  off  Man,*  as  she  was  going  from 
Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  probably  with  her 
own   connivance,  and,  having  obtained  a 

!  divorce  from  his  wife,  married  the  queen, 
May  15,  1567.  Shortly  afterwards  a  com- 
bination  of  the  leading  barons  of  Scotland 
forced  Bothwell,  who  previous  to  his  marriage 
had  been  made  Duke  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, to  fly  to  Borthwick  Castle,  and  thence 
to  Dunbar.  On  the  queen's  surrender  to 
Kirkcaldy,  after  the  conference  at  Carberrv 
Hill,  Bothwell  had  to  escape  as  best  he  could 
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to  the  Orkneys.  Pursued  thither,  and  driven 
to  sea,  he  was  arrested  by  a  Danish  war-ship 
off  the  coast  of  Norway,  on  suspicion  of 
piracy,  and  conveyed  to  Denmark.  There  he 
was  imprisoned  by  Christian  IX.,  first  at 
Malmoe  (1567—1573),  then  at  Dragsholm 
1573— 16781 :  but  the  king  refused  the  de- 
mands of  the  Scottish  government  for  his 
extradition  or  execution.  The  so-called 
••Testament"  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  up 
during  this  period,  is  probably  a  forgery. 
B«thw>  II  was,  as  Randolph  said  of  hirn, 
"  despiteful  out  of  measure,  false  and  untrue 
as  a  devil;*'  and  it  is  not  the  least  extra- 
ordinary feature  in  Mary's  eareer  that  she 
should  have  conceived  any  affection  for  this 
brutal,  ferocious,  and  unscrupulous  border 
chief. 

F.  E.  Schiern,  Lift  of  flofair«ll  ;  trans,  by 
D.  Berry,  1*S0. 

Both  well  Bridge,  The  Battle  of  (Juno 
22,  1679  ,  was  fought  between  the  Hovalist 
troops,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  forces  of  the  revolted  Con- 
venticlera,  or  Covenanters.  The  insurgents 
occupied  a  strong  position,  with  the  Clyde 
between  them  and  the  enemy  :  but,  as  they 
attempted  to  defend  instead  of  destroying  a 
bridtre,  Monmouth  cleared  the  passage  of  tho 
river  by  his  artillery.  The  insurgents  were 
forced  U>  retire  to  a  hill  near  by,  known  as 
Hamilton  Heath,  where  they  were  attacked 
by  the  I  "oval  troops  and  completely  routed, 
liothwell  Bridge  is  in  Lanarkshire,  near 
Hamilton. 

Bottle  Plot,  The  (1823).  This  name 
was  given  by  Canning  to  a  riot  in  a  Dublin 
theatr**,  got  up  by  the  Orangemen,  when 
a  rattle  and  a  bottle  were  thrown  into 
the  box  of  Lord  Wellesley,  the  then  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  who  was  supposed  to  favour  the 
Catholics.  The  grand  jury  threw  out  the 
bill  for  conspiracy  with  intent  to  murder 
which  was  brought  in  against  those  arrested. 

Boulogne.  I.  It*  capture  by  the  Eng- 
K*h,  the  one  important  result  of  the  com- 
bination of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charlea  V. 
f<>r  the  subjugation  of  France  in  1544,  took 
place  September  14,  1544,  after  a  pro- 
trw.-ted  sietre  of  marly  two  months.  Accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign, 
<  "harles  was  to  strike  across  France  by  Cham- 
pagne, Henry  by  Picardy,  and  neither  was 
to  stop  till  ho  reached  Paris,  where,  in  their 
united  might,  they  were  to  dispose  of 
the  French  monarchy.  The  first  thing, 
however,  that  Henry  did  was  to  sit  down 
*ith  the  bulk  of  his  army  before  Boulogne; 
and  when  Charles  reproached  him  for  not 
adhering  to  the  im-thod  of  invasion  deter- 
mined upon  between  them,  Henry  retaliated 
by  accusing  Charles  of  a  similar  breach  of 
th»  ir  contract.  The  siege  of  Boulogne  is 
principally  memorable  for  the  length  of  the 


resistance  made  by  the  garrison  under  the 
disadvantageous  circumstances  of  weak  for- 
tifications, and  besiegers  strong  in  numliers 
and  offensive  engines.  After  the  capitulation 
they  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  their 
arms  and  property  ;  whereupon,  according  to 
Hall's  Chronicle,  "  the  king's  highneas,  having 
the  sword  borne  naked  before  him  by  tho 
Lord  Marquis  Dorset,  like  a  noble  and  valiant 
conqueror,  rode  into  the  town,  and  all  the 
trumpeters,  standing  on  the  walls  of  the  town, 
sounded  their  trumpets  at  the  time  of  hit* 
entering,  to  the  great  comfort  of  all  the  king's 
true  subjects."  The  town  was  restored  to 
the  French  on  tho  conclusion  of  peace  (1550). 
II.  Boulogne  was  also  the  chief  station  of  tho 
force  collected  by  Napoleon  for  tho  invasion 
of  England  in  1803.  The  Catamaran  expedi- 
tion (Oct.  1804)  was  an  unsuccessful  English 
attempt  to  burn  his  flotilla  thero  by  sending 
in  fireahips. 

Boulter,  High  (b.  1672,  d.  1742).  Arch- 
bishop  of  Armagh,  studied  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  and  was  elected  a  demy 
of  Magdalen  at  the  same  time  as  Addison. 
He  was  subsequently  chaplain  to  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  and  rector  of  St.  Olave's,  Southwark. 
In  1710  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
and  in  1724  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh  and  the  Irish  primary.  He  took  an 
active  share  in  the  political  affairs  of  Ireland, 
was  strongly  opposed  to  Swift  on  the  poli<  y  of 
diminishing  the  gold  coin,  though  he  con- 
curred with  him  on  the  question  of  Wood'* 
patent,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  system  of  Protestant  Charter  Schools.  He 
founded  many  charitiesin  Armagh,  Droghcda, 
and  elsewhere,  and  was  no  less  than  thirteen 
times  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of 
Ireland. 

Biographin  BriUtm  ,. 

Bounty,  Qiben  Anne's.  [Oram  Anne's 

BoVNTY.] 

Bourchier,  Family  of.  The  founder 
of  this  family  was  Sir  John  de  Bourchier. 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  His  son  Uobert  became  Lord 
Chancellor  in  1340  (the  first  layman  who 
held  the  office),  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  a  baron  in  1342,  and  died  1349. 
The  Iwrony  devolved  on  Henry  Bourchier. 
Count  of  Eu,  grandson  of  his  younger  son. 
He  was  created  Earl  ot  Essex  14C1,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  Henry,  upon  who** 
death  tho  peerage  became  extinct. 

Bourchier,  Thomas  (</.  I486),  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ( 1 454 — I48tj/t  was  tho 
son  of  William  Bourchier,  Count  of  Eu,  by 
Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock. 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  After  holding  minor 
preferments,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester in  1435,  and  was  translated  to  Elv  in 
1443.    On  tho  death  of  Archbishop  Kempe. 
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the  Council,  at  the  it-quest  of  the  Commons 
prayed  that  the  Pope  would  confer  the 
primacy  on  Bourchier.  Accordingly,  he  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1454. 
In  1455  he  was  made  Chancellor,  and  held 
the  Great  Seal  for  eighteen  months,  both 
Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  being  anxious 
to  conciliate  a  member  of  so  powerful  a 
family.  Bourchier  was  at  first  inclined  to 
act  as  a  mediator  between  the  contending 
factions,  but  subsequently  lnjcame  a  distinct 
partisan  of  the  Duke  of  York,  lie  welcomed 
the  return  of  the  Yorkist  loaders  in  1460,  and 
crowned  Edward  IV.  in  the  next  year.  In 
1464  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  He  crowned 
Richard  III.,  and  two  years  after  performed 
the  same  office  for  Henry  VII.  He  was  a 
patron  of  learning,  and  instrumental  in 
introducing  printing  into  England,  and  left 
a  reputation  for  i>ersonal  generosity  and 
kindness. 

Hook,  Lire*  r>f  the  Archbi$hop». 

Bouvines,  The  Battle  of  (July,  1214), 
was  fought  at  a  small  town  between  Lille  and 
Tournay,  between  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
and  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  Otto  IV.,  with  the 
Flemings  and  some  English  auxiliaries,  under 
William,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  John  had  joined 
the  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
assistance  of  the  Germans  and  Flanders  in 
the  war  he  was  carrying  on  with  Philip  for 
the  recovery  of  his  French  territories.  The 
battle  (in  which  the  forces  engaged  on  both 
sides  would  appear  to  have  been  very  large) 
terminated  in  ■  signal  victory  for  the  French. 
The  defeat  consummated  the  separation  of 
Normandy  from  England,  and  bv  depriving 
John  of  further  hopes  of  being  able  to  rely  on 
his  Continental  dominions,  as  well  as  by  the 
loss  of  prestige  it  occasioned  him,  had  some 
«nYct  in  compelling  him  to  submit  to  the 
demands  of  the  barons.  The  battle  is  memor- 
able as  being  one  of  the  few  occasions  in 
which  men  of  English,  High-German,  and 
Low-German  nice  have  fought  side  by  side 
against  the  French  and  have  been  completely 
defeated. 

Itoffor  of  Wendover,  iii.  287  (Eag.  Hist  Soc.). 
Sff  Freennu.  Snrm.  Conq.,  v.  706,  who  sneaks  of  it 
tm  "  that  .1  y  of  dark  new  and  kIooiu  when  three 
branches  of  t  he  Teutonic  race,  the  German,  the 
Fleming,  and  the  Englishman,  sank  before  the 
firm*  of  men  of  the  hostile  blood  and  speech." 
In  Simnoudi,  Hi$t.  4m  FrgnfM,  vi.  424,  a  some- 
what different  view  is  taken. 

Bowes,  Silt  Romekt,  was  a  distinguished 
soldier,  diplomatist,  and  lawyer  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  nnd  Mary.  In 
the  great  Northern  rebellion  of  1536,  he  was 
anions:  the  prisoners  captured  at  the  surrender 
of  Hull  to  the  rebel  forces.  In  1542,  whilst 
in  command  of  a  body  of  3,000  cavalry-,  he 
was  defeated  nnd  taken  prisoner  at  Halydon- 
riprg  by  a  Scottish  force  under  the  Earl  of 
Huntley:  and  on  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties between  the  two  countries,  became 
Warden  of  the  East  and  Middle  Marches. 


During  the  exercise  of  this  office  ho  compiled 
I  his  Informations  on  the  state  of  the  Marches, 
j  and  their  laws  and  customs— a  work  full  of 
curious  and  interesting  details.  In  June, 
1552,  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
a  position  which  just  then  was  environed 
with  dangers.  As  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir 
Robert  Bowes  was  ono  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  will  of  King  Edward  VI..  which  fixed  the 
succession  to  the  crown  on  I^ady  Jane  Grey. 
He  retired  from  his  office  two  months  aftei 
Man  's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  occupied  himseli 
with  his  old  duties  on  the  Scottish  border. 
The  precise  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

Boycotting'  was  the  name  applied  to  the 
system  of  social  and  commercial  ostracism 
which  was  extensively  resorted  to  in  Ireland 
during  the  land  agitation  of  1880  and  1881. 
Landlords  who  were  disliked  by  their  tenants, 
tenants  who  had  paid  rents  to  unpopular 
landlords,  and  other  persons  who  incurred 
the  hostility  of  the  local  branches  of  the  Land 
League  were  rigidly  isolated.  No  one  could 
bo  got  to  work  for  them,  or  even  to  supply 
them  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  name 
was  derived  from  Captain  Boycott,  of  Lough 
Mask  House,  a  Mayo  landlord  and  agent,  one 
of  the  first  against  whom  the  process  was  put 
in  force.  Capt.  Boycott  was  "  relieved  "  by  a 
number  of  Orangemen,  escorted  by  a  large 
military  and  police  force,  Nov.  11,  1880. 

Boyle,  Charles,  1st  Loud  (A.  1673,  d. 
1731),  second  son  of  Roger.  Earl  of  Orrery, 
while  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  took  part 
in  the  controversy  with  Bentley  on  the  letters 
of  Phalaris.  In  1700  he  entered  Parliament 
as  member  for  Huntingdon,  and  in  1703 
succeeded  to  the  Irish  peerage  of  t  >rrery.  Iu 
1709  he  fought  at  Malplaquet,  and  in  1713 
was  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  States  of 
Brabant  a'nd  Flanders,  and  on  his  return 
received  an  English  peerage.  He  was  a 
favourite  of  George  L,  but  in  1722  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  being 
concerned  in  Layer's  Plot,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  acquitted.  His  later  years  were 
devoted  to  philosophical  studies. 

Boyn  e.  The  Battle  of  the  (July  1,  1600), 
was  fought  between  the  troops  of  William  III. 
and  the  Irish  under  James  II.  James,  march- 
ing  from  Dublin,  had  taken  up  a  position 
behind  the  river  Boyne,  and  there  waited  for 
the  invading  army.  His  position  was  stronjr. 
and  Schomberg  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
William  from  tho  attack.  Early  in  the 
morning,  however,  the  English  right,  under 
young  Sehomborjr,  was  sent  to  cross  the 
river  by  the  bridge  of  Slane,  some  miles 
higher  up,  and  thus  turn  the  Irish  right. 
The  bridge  wns  captured.  Four  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  Boyne  tho  road  to  Dublin 
runs  through  tho  passage  of  Duleek.  If 
Schomberg  secured  this  pass  the  Irish  re- 
treat would  be  cut  off.    Lauzun,  commander 
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of  the  French  allies,  marched  to  oppose  him. 
Thus  the  1  riah  alone  were  left  to  withstand 
William.  At  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  con- 
sisting; entirely  of  cavalry,  he  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  not  far  above  Drogheda. 
The  centre  of  his  army  was  commanded  by 
the  elder  Sehomberg.  The  Irish  infantry  fled 
without  a  blow  ;  the  cavalry  under  Richard 
Hamilton  fought  bravely  on.  The  gallant 
Schotnbt  rj;  fell  while  rallying  his  troops. 
But  at  this  moment  William  came  up  with 
hi*  left  wing,  and  the  battle  was  won.  The 
Irish  cavalry  retreated  slowly,  fighting  to 
the  last ;  their  leader,  Hamilton,  was  taken 
prisoner.  James  fled  early  in  the  day  towards 
Dublin.  The  fugitives  poured  through  the 
paseape  of  Duleek,  where  the  French  had 
steadily  resisted  Meinhart  Schomberg's  attack. 
Considering  the  great  importance  of  the  vic« 
tory.  the  loss  was  slight.  About  500  English 
bad  fallen,  and  1,500  Irish. 

A  irrikiDt-  and  detailed  account  of  the  battle 
i«  given  in  Mucaular  s  U i«<ory. 

Boy-Patriots  was  a  name  given  by  their 
enemies  to  a  body  of  young  nnd  rising  men 
who  opposed  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  admin- 
istration, but  who  coalesced  neither  with  the 
Tories  nor  with  the  malcontent  Whigs.  The 
chief  members  of  this  party  were  Lyttelton, 
Ge«.rge  Urenville,  Lord  Cobham,  and,  above 
all,  William  Pitt 

Bracton,  Henhy  (J.  1268),  the  writer  of 
a  valuable  commentary  on  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law.  In  12*5  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  errant,  and  later 
on  was  one  of  the  king's  clerks  or  secretaries. 
He  u  supposed  to  have  become  an  eccle- 
siastic towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  to 
have  been  Archdeacon  of  Barnstaple.  His 
Work,  entitled  Ik  Leqilus  tt  Contuttudinihtii 
An.jlur,  is  our  great  authority  for  media  val 
English  law.  An  exce  llent  edition  is  pub- 
b-h.-d  in  the  Rolls  Series  (1 878,  Ate),  with 
a  Translation,  Notts.  References  to  tilanvillo, 
kt  ..  and  Introductions  by  Sir  Travera  Twiss, 
The  edit,  t  suggests  that  "  the  immediate 
object  which  Bructon  had  in  view  in  com- 
p>*ing  his  work,  was  to  draw  up  a  manual  of 
th«-  common  law  of  England  for  the  use  and 
instruction  of  the  Justiciaries  of  the  Eyre." 
The  work  is  very  largely  influenced  by  Roman 
legal  lduas. 

Sir  T  ravers  Twin's  Introductions, 
B**ve«,  Ut*t.  of  Eng.  Lav  ;  Gilterhock,  Uenricu* 
A*  Hmrt*>.  unrt.  trin  FVradifntM  lum  R&mitrtcn 

k^w».  xmi. 

Braddock  Down*  situated  between 
Li-keard  and  Do«lmin,  in  Cornwall,  was  the 
*»-n<-  of  a  buttle  during  the  Civil  War.  Here, 
on  Jan.  19,  1643,  the  Royalist  officers,  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton  and  Sir  Bevil  (irenville,  coming 
from  Bodmin,  encountered  and  defeated  the 
fotnmander  of  the  garrison  of  Plymouth, 
Kuthven,  who,  without  waiting  for  the  sup-  j 


port  of  his  superior  officer,  the  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford, had  crossed  the  Tamar  and  occupied 
Liskeard.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  that 
the  Cornishmen  resumed  the  offensive,  drove 
back  Stamford  and  his  forces,  and  carried  by 
assault  Saltash  and  Okohampton. 

There  is  a  full  account  of  the  battle  in  a  letter 
of  Sir  Bevil  Orenrille.  printed  in  Forater'a  L\U 
of  Pym.  St*  also  Clarendon's  Uiit.  of  the  lit- 
MUon,  vi.  248. 

Braddock,  Ci  EXBKAL.  [DCQfESNE,  FoitT.] 

Bradshaw,  John  (/;.  1602.  d.  1659), 
was  a  barrister,  but  was  very  little  known, 
either  as  a  lawyer  or  a  politician,  when,  in 
1648,  he  was  made  President  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  instituted  to  try  Charles  I. 
Tho  reason  for  his  appointment  seems  to  have 
been  the  refusal  of  all  the  leading  lawyers  to 
serve  on  the  trial,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
some  one  possessed  of  legal  knowledge  as  the 
president.  For  his  services  he  was  given  the 
house  of  thy  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  sum 
of  £5,000,  and  large  grants  of  land,  anil 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
He  subsequently  presided  at  the  trial*  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  other  Rovalists, 
and  was  President  of  the  Councils  of  Statu 
from  1649  to  1651.  He  was  a  member  of  tho 
Parliament  of  1654,  and  was  probably  one  of 
those  excluded  for  refusing  to  sign  the  en- 
gagement recognising  Cromwell's  authority. 
In  1659  he  was  made  one  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  commissioner 
of  the  Great  Seal;  but  ho  died  before  the 
end  of  tho  year.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
I  were  styled  "stiff  Republicans,"  or  "Common- 
wealth's men,"  and  was  sincerely  opposed  to 
the  government  of  one  person,  whether  king 
or  protector;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
ten  a  man  of  any  marked  ability.  After  the 
Restoration  his  "body  was  disinterred  and 
hung  in  chains  at  Tyburn. 

Bradwardine,  Thomas  (/>.  eirea  1290.  d. 
1349),  a  native  of  Chichester,  educated  at  Mer- 
lon College,  Oxford,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  scholastic  philosophers,  and  was 
known  by  the  title  of  Ifoctor  /'r>.fnndn*.  He 
became  Chancellor  of  the  university.  Professor 
of  Divinity,  and  subsequently  chaplain  to 
Edward  111.  In  1349  he  was  appointed  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  but  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  consecration  he  was  carried 
off  by  tho  Black  Death. 

Ilradwnrdine'n  Brent  work.  Ik  C  ni««  I>ei.  wan 
printed  in  1618  (Loud.,  folio).  His  other  works* 
were  chiefly  mathematical. 

Braemar  Gathering,  The  (Aug.  26, 
1715),  was  the  tut  me  >riven  to  the  gix-at 
assembly  of  disaffected  nobles  and  Highland 
chiefs  which  met  ostensibly  lor  the  purpose 
of  a  hunting  in  the  Earl  of  Mar's  forest  of 
Braemar,  but  in  reality  to  organise  measures 
for  raisin*  the  standard  of  insurrection  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender,  which  was  done 
soon  afterwards  (Sept.  6  .    Among  those  at 
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the  Braeniar  gathering  were  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
thu  Marquis  of  Tulliburdine,  Lords  Southesk, 
Errol,  Kilsyth,  Kenmure,  Strathallan,  Sea- 
foith,  and  Glengary. 

Braintree  Case,  The.  In  1837  the 
majority  of  the  vestry  of  Braintree  postponed 
a  Church  rate  for  twelve  months  ;  the  church- 
wardens, however,  proceeded  to  lew  it  on  their 
own  authority.  A  prohibition  of"  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  restrained  them.  It  was 
suggested,  however,  that  tho  churchwardens 
and  the  minority  of  tho  vestry  might  legally 
levy  a  rute,  as  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
votes  of  the  majority  who  rcfus.nl  to  perform 
their  duty  were  not  valid.  The  church- 
wardens and  the  minority  of  the  vestry 
voted  .1  rate  accordingly  duly,  L841).  On 
the  matter  being  once  more  brought  before 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  that  tribunal 
now  declared  the  rate  valid.  The  decision 
was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  but  upset  on  appeal  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  pronounced  the  rate  invalid, 
and  altogether  denied  the  right  of  the  minority 
of  the  parishioners  to  levy  it.  It  was  such 
ciises  as  this  that  led  to  the  Act  31  &  32 
Vict.,  cap.  109,  which  abolished  compulsory 
Church  rates,  because  "the  levying  thereof 
has  given  rise  to  litigation  and  ill-feeling." 

May.  Const,  Hitt..  ii.  430.  See  the  case  of 
Goslnux  p.  Veley  in  Qut> ,  Bench  Rep.,  vil.  409  ; 
and  Uoiut  of  Lord*  Cn*t»,  ir.  679. 

Bramham  Moor,  Tki  Battle  of  (1408), 
was  fought  between  the  Earl  of  Xorthumber- 
htnd,  and  the  other  nobles  who  had  revolted 
against  Henry  IV.,  and  the  royal  troops, 
under  Sir  Thomas  Rokebv.  The  latter  were 
completely  victorious,  Northumberland  being 
killed  on  the  field,  und  his  chief  associate, 
Lord  Bardolf,  mortally  wounded.  Bramham 
Moor  is  in  Yorkshire,  between  Leeds  and 
Tadcaster. 

Brandywine,  The  Battle  of  (Sept.  11, 
1777),  in  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
was  fought  on  the  shores  of  Brandywine 
Creek,  about  fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
and  ended  in  tho  defeat  of  the  Americans, 
under  Washington.  General  Howe  had 
landid  18.000  men  near  the  Brandywine. 
Washington  had  only  8,000  troops  fit  for 
ac  tion.  For  some  days  he  baffled  General 
Howe's  attempts  to  drive  him  back.  At 
length  the  two  armies  encountered  one 
another.  While  Howe  and  Cornwallis  made 
a  flank  movement  with  the  greater  part  of 
their  forces,  Washington  resolved  on  a  U>ld 
attack  on  the  British  in  his  front.  To  render 
sueh  an  attack  successful,  the  co-operation  of 
Sullivan  was  necessary.  But  that  general, 
using  his  own  discretion  instead  of  obeying 
orders,  laid  himself  open  to  an  attack  while 
his  troops  were  in  confusion.  The  rout  of 
Sullivan's  troops  threw  the  rest  of  the 
American  army  into  confusion,  and  soon  they 


were  everywhere  in  retreat.    The  American 

loss  was  set  down  by  Howe  at  300  killed, 

600  wounded,  and  400  prisoners,  as  against 

90  killed  and  500  wounded  and  missing  on 

tho  English  side.    Washington  made  good 

his  retreat ;  but  he  had  to  abandon  the  idea 

of  saving  Philadelphia  when  he  found  t  h  it 

Cornwallis  had  forced  his  way  between  his 

camp  and  that  town. 

Bancroft.    Hist,    of  tfc*    United  Slat,*,  v., 
chap.  int.. 

Bran  ting  ham  Boll  is  the  name  given 
■  to  the  Issue  noil  of  the  Exchequer  for  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  Edward   III.,  when 
j  Thomas  of  Brantingham,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
I  was  Treasurer,  containing  an  account  of  tho 
various  payments  made  during  the  year.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  office  of  Pells,  and  pub- 
lished in  1835,  with  a  general  introduction 
on  the  character  of  the  Exchequer  Kecords 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Dovon. 

Braose,  William  i»e  (d.  circa  1212),  was 
one  of  tho  most  powerful  barons  in  England, 
and  received  from  Henry  II.,  in  1177,  the 
grant  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Limerick. 
He  was  one  of  the  itinerant  justices  in 
Richard  I.'s  reign,  but  fell  out  of  favour  with 
John,  who  in  1210  stripped  him  of  all  bin 
possessions,  and,  it  is  said,  starved  his  wife 
and  son  to  death  in  Windsor  Castle.  I)e 
Braose  himself  escaped  to  France,  where  he 
died  shortly  afterwards.  His  youngest  K>n 
Reginald  received  back  a  great  part  of  his 
father's  possessions,  but,  dying  without  heirs 
in  1229,  the  family  became  extinct. 
Fom,  Judge*  of  Eng. 

Bray,  Sir  Reginald  (rf.  1503),  was  one 
of  Henry  VI I.'s  most  trusted  counsellors. 
Together  with  the  Lord  Treasurer  he  was 
the  king's  messenger  in  1485  to  the  city  of 
London  to  ask  the  citizens  for  a  loan  of  6,000 
marks,  obtaining,  after  much  negotiation,  the 
considerably  smaller  sum  of  £2,000.  He  was 
the  object  of  special  hatred  to  the  Cornish 
rebels  of  1497  as  being  the  instrument  of 
Henry's  extortion. 

Bread  Riots  (1810).  The  cessation  of 
the  great  war,  which  caused  many  farms  to 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  failure 
of  the  harvest,  occasioned  severe  distress 
and  riots  in  all  parts  of  England,  especially 
in  the  eastern  counties.  Declaring  that  the 
farmers  had  conspired  to  raise  the  price  of 
bread,  the  mob  set  farm  buildings  on  fire, 
demanded  that  wheat  should  be  sold  cheap, 
and  in  several  places  broke  into  the  bakers' 
shops.  The  riots  were  suppressed  by  military 
force,  and  the  rioters  tried  by  a  special  com- 
mission. There  were  also  occasional  riots 
caused  by  famine  during  the  Chartist  move- 
ment. The  most  dangerous  were  those  of 
1842,  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 

Spencer  Walpole,  Uitt.  of  Eng.,  i.,  cbap.  t. 
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Breante,  Falkes  i>e,  was  a  Norman  of 
mean  birth,  who  had  served  King  John 
with  unscrupulous  fidelity  as  a  mercenary 
captain,  and  was  in  1208  rewardtd  by  him 
with  the  sheriffdoms  of  Glamorgan  and 
Oxfordshire,  the  castles  of  Chilham,  North- 
ampton, Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Bedford,  and 
the  hand  of  Margaret  Redvers,  widow  of 
Baldwin,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Devon.  On 
John's  death,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  con- 
ciliate this  soldier,  who  had  token  Bedford 
Castle,  burnt  the  suburbs  of  London,  and 
terrorised  over  John's  enemies  in  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.  In  return  for  his  aid 
to  the  royal  cause  against  Louis  and  the 
rebel  barons,  he  obtained  the  sheriffdoms  of 
Rutland,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bucking- 
ham, Bedford,  Oxford,  Northampton,  for  seven 
\eur».  But  from  1220  onwards  the  vigorous 
work  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  putting  an  end 
t<>  the  state  of  things  in  which  such  a  man 
could  move  freely.  Convicted  at  the  Dun- 
stable Arizes  in  1224  of  thirty-five  acts  of 
violent-*-,  he  audaciously  captured  one  of 
the  justices,  and  imprisoned  him  in  Bedford 
C.trtle,  under  the  care  of  his  brother,  William 
<ie  Breante,  who  refused  to  surrender  it,  say- 
ing "he  was  no  liegeman  of  the  King  of 
England. "  The  siege  took  two  months, 
••  with  great  slaughter  of  the  king's  noblos  ;" 
and  it  required  an  elaborate  siege-train. 
The  castle  was  taken  and  the  garrison  at 
we  hanged.  Falkes,  now  under  excom- 
munication, had  fled  to  North  Wales, 
the  prince  of  which  district  married  his 
daughter  Eva ;  but  he  soon  returned  and  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  king's  mercy.  The 
judgment  of  the  barons  was  that  he  should 
rurrender  all  his  goods  and  abjure  the  realm. 
His  wife,  too,  obtained  a  divorce  on  the  ground 
of  constraint ;  and  on  his  first  setting  foot  in 
Normandy,  only  his  crusading  vow  protected 
him  from  being  hanged  by  the  French  king. 
He  prevailed  with  Honorius  III.  to  send  a 
»trong  letter  of  intercession  to  the  king. 
While  on  his  way  back  to  England,  however, 
he  died  in  Normandy.  Falkes  de  Breaut£ 
was  a  typical  example  of  the  unscrupulous 
1-  reip-n  adventurers  whom  the  early  Angevin 
king*  introduced  into  England  as* able  tools 
c>f  royal  misgovernment. 

Matthew  Pari*.  Chronica  Majora,  rob  anno 
1234  ;  Annaltef  H'arrrUy.p.  300;  Bounl  Lft tors  of 
H«-or*  III.,  i.  ,M3  *#«/.;  and  ea]*jciallr  W  niter 
of  CovMitry,  it.         272  »<*j.         [A.  L.  8.1 

Breda,  The  Declaration  of  (April  14, 
1G*>0  ,  wits  the  manifesto  sent  by  Charles  II. 
to  l-oth  house*  of  the  Convention  Parliament. 
Ry  this  the  king  granted  a  free  and  general 
parlon  to  all  "  who  within  forty  days  after 
the  publishing  hereof  Bhall  hay  hold  upon 
thij  our  grace  and  favour,  and  shall  by  any 
public  act  declare  their  doing  so,"  except 
wh  as  Parliament  should  except.  It  also 
grmnt»damne*tv  for  all  political  offences  com- 
mitted during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  subse- 


quent interregnum ;  promised  that  the  king 
would  rely  on  the  advico  and  assistance  of  a 
free  parliament ;  and  declared  a  liberty  to 
tender  consciences,  so  "  that  no  man  shall  bo 
disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  differences 
of  opinion  in  matter  of  religion."  The  king 
also  undertook  that  no  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  tho  titles  of  lands  acquired  under 
the  Commonwealth,  and  that  the  arrears  of 
Monk's  officers  and  soldiers  should  be  paid. 
Parlutmmtary  Ui*t.,  iv.  17. 

Breda,  The  Treaty  or  July  SI,  1067), 
was  concluded  between  England  on  the  one 
side,  and  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark  on 
the  other.  It  was  entered  into  after  a  naval 
war  between  England  and  Holland,  in  which 
the  victories  had  been  pretty  evenly  distri- 
buted. France  had  joined  the  Dutch,  fearing 
that  England  would  make  herself  supreme  on 
the  seas,  but  she  had  not  taken  much  share 
in  the  war,  her  policy  being  to  use  the  two 
great  naval  powers  as  checks  one  uj>on  the 
other.  The  following  were  the  terms  of  tin- 
Treaty  of  Breda:—!.  The  islands  of  St. 
Christopher,  Antigua,  and  Montserfat  were 
restored  to  England,  and  the  province  of 
Acadia  (Nova  Scotia)  to  France.  2.  England 
and  Holland  made  peace  on  the  principle  of 
uti  poitidetit  f  thus  England  retained  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  Holland  retained 
Surinam.  3.  The  Navigation  Act  was 
modified  in  favour  of  the  Dutch.  4.  Friendly 
relations  were  restored  between  England  and 
Denmark. 

Koch  ouJ  Sctiooll,  Hiit.  rt>«  TraitU,  i.  3<X>. 

Brehon,  or,  more  correctly.  Rkethom,  in 
Erse  signifies  a  judge.  From  the  earliest  days 
of  Irish  history  of  which  we  have  any  trace, 
this  class  seems  to  have  been  a  distinctly  re- 
cognised one,  and  previous  to  the  Conversion 
of  the  Irish  to  Christianity  we  have  proof  tliat 
the  office  had  become  hereditary,  lu  fact,  there 
set  ins  strong  reason  for  connecting  tho  Brehons 
with  the  ancient  Celtic-  priesthood  in  Ireland, 
whether  or  no  we  choose  to  give  to  that  priest- 
hood the  name  of  Druid.  [Durum.]  Some 
of  the  chief  Brehons,  whose  names  have  been 
j  handed  down  to  us,  especially  a  very  cele- 
brated  one,  Dubhthach  mac  na  Lugair,  chief 
author  of  the  timehui  II or,  ib  by  later  writers 
often  called  a  Druid.  Ca-sar  tells  us  that  the 
Druids  had  acquired  the  office  of  judges  in 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  that  they 
were  likewise  bards  who  preserved  the  historical 
traditions  of  the  people.  The  Brehons  as 
they  are  known  to  history — that  is  to  say.  the 
Brehons  of  Christian  timt — seem  to  have 
united  these  two  offices.  "  The  Brehons  and 
feast  poets  of  the  men  of  Erin,"  says  an  open- 
ing paragraph  of  the  SmcAu*  Mor.  W*  tan 
easily  understand  that  when  a  change  of 
religion  came,  and  the  priestly  functions 
passed  to  the  men  ordained  by  Patrick  and 
his  successors,  the  more  secular  oftVes 
would  be  retained  by  the  Brehons.  The 
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preaching  of  St.  Patrick  began  about  the 
year  432,  and  was  crowned  with  a  rapid  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  most  important  among  his 
early  conversions  was  that  of  the  Brehon 
Dubhthach  above  spoken  of.  We  may 
suppose  there  were  some  mutual  concessions 
between  the  two.  Dubhthach,  who  wus 
probably  a  Druid,  renounced  his  magical  and 
idolatrous  practices,  and  Patrick  in  his  turn 
"  blessed  his  mouth  "  (as  wo  are  expressly  told 
in  the  Suttkut  Mor)  when  he  uttered  secular 
judgments.  It  was  probably  with  St.  Patrick 
that  the  idea  arose,  of  writing  down  the  Brehon 
laws,  or,  as  we  should  say,  of  codifying  them. 
We  must  remember  that  at  this  time  Theo- 
dosius  had  just  codifiod  the  Roman  law,  a 
precedent  which  would  be  present  in  the 
mind  of  St.  Patrick.  In  fact,  from  this  time 
forward  we  uearlv  always  find  that  tho  con- 
version of  any  barbarous  people  to  Chris- 
tianity is  immediately  followed  bv  some  sort 
of  codifying  of  their  ancient  traditional  law. 
The  first  Saxon  code  is  that  of  Ethelbert, 
King  of  Kent,  which  was  undertaken  by 
St.  Augustine.  Whatever  of  the  traditional 
law  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
doctrine  or  the  crown  law,  is  in  all  cases 
retained,  but  what  is  opposed  to  these  is  ex- 
punged. Thus,  in  the  introduction  to  the  first 
great  code  of  Brehon  Laws,  the  Hen  chut  Mor 
(a.d.  438 — 441),  we  find  a  distinction  made 
between  the  "  law  of  nature ''and  the  "law 
of  God."  The  Litter  refers  to  the  laws 
which  came  with  the  revealed  religion  ;  the 
former  term  bears  reference  to  the  words  of 
St.  Taul  where  he  speaks  of  the  Gentiles 
doing  by  nature  the  works  of  the  law,"  and 
therefore  "means  all  in  the  ancient  code  which 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  revealed  com- 
mandments. The  Seiirhut  Mor  is  said  to  have 
had  nine  authors,  or  co-operators,  in  its  con- 
struction, who  are  sixiken  of  as  "the  nine 
pillars  of  the  Senchus  Mor."  Three  were 
kings,  viz.,  Laeghaire,  Over-King  of  Ireland ; 
(.'ure,  King  of  Cashed ;  and  Dairi,  King  of 
I'lster.  Three  were  bishops  or  saints, 
namely,  Patrick,  Benen  (Benignus),  and  Cair- 
nech  :  these  we  may  suppose  looked  after  the 
Christian  portion  of  the  code.  Finally,  we  have 
three  Brehons,  who  were,  of  course,  the  chief 
authors  of  the  law,  viz.,  Dubhthach  before 
mentioned,  assisted  by  Kossa  and  Ferghus. 
These  last  two  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
simply  as  "  bards  ;  "  but  ns  we  have  before 
said,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  was  any 
distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Urehon  and  the  bard. 

.S,v  Aneitnt  Lawn  of  IrcUvxd  (Irish  Rolls 
Series);  E.  0"Curry,  flanntr*  of  the  Ancirnt 
Iritk;  Sir  H.  8.  Maine,  Ka.ly  li\*tor\t  of  Insti- 
tution*. [C.  F.  K.j 

Breniber,  Sin  Nicolas  (d.  1388),  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1377,  and  again 
from  1383  to  1385.  Ke  was  the  head  of  the 
royalist  party  in  the  ci'ry,  and  in  1387  was 
one  of  those  who  were  appealed  of  treason  by 


the  Lords  Appellant.  In  1 388  he  was  inw 
peached  by  Parliament,  sentenced  to  be  be- 
headed, and  shortly  afterwards  executed. 
[Appellant,  Loans.] 

Brenneville ,  The  Battle  of  (Aug.  20, 

1119),  was  a  cavalry  skirmish  fought  during 

the  eumpaign  in  Normandy  betwee  n  Louis  11. 

of  France  and  Henry  I.,  and  arose  out  of  the 

supi>ort  given  by  the  former  to  William  Clito. 

The  French  were  united,  and  shortly  afterwards 

Louis  made  peace  and  abandoned  William. 

There  were  only  about  900  men  engaged  in 

this  combat,  and  not  more  than  throe  were 

killed.    Both  kings  were  present  on  the  field. 

Ordericut  Vitalit.  xii.  854;  Sismondi,  lint, 
de*  Fran$ai»,  v.  14o. 

Brentford,  Patrick  Rcthvex,  Eakl  of 
(d.  16o7).  after  having  served  in  many  foreign 
armies,  joined  the  Royalist  troops,  and  was 
at  once  made  a  Hold-marshal  by  Charles  I. 
He  had  an  important  command  at  the  Kittle 
of  Edgehill,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Lindesay  was  made  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Forces.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Forth, 
and  subsequently  Earl  of  Brentford,  by  the 
king,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  military 
ability.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury,  and  obliged  to 
resign  his  command,  being  succeeded  by 
Prince  Rupert.  Clarendon  remarks  that, 
"  leoth  by  reason  of  his  age  and  his  extreme 
deafness  he  was  not  a  man  of  counsel  or 
words  ;  hardly  conceived  what  was  proposed, 
and  as  confusedly  and  obscurely  delivered  his 
opinion." 

Clarendon,  Ilitt.  of  the  Bebellion,  viii.  29,  Ac. 

Brentford,  The  Battle  of  (Nov.  12, 
1642,1,  was  fought  between  the  Royalists  under 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Parliamentarians 
under  Denzil  Holies.  After  the  battle  of 
Edgehill  Charles  marched  towards  London, 
touching  Residing  and  other  places  on  the 
way.  At  Brentford  Rupert  encountered 
three  regiments  which  were  stationed  there, 
;  and  after  a  Bharp  skirmish  forced  the  barri- 
cades they  had  erected,  and  occupied  the  town 
of  Brentford,  taking  fifteen  hundred  prisoners 
and  eleven  cannons.  The  Parliamentary  army 
being  subsequently  reinforced,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  fall  kick  from  Brentford,  and 
retired  into  winter  quarters  at  Oxford. 
Clarendon,  Uitt.  oftkt  Rebellion,  vi.  135. 

Brest,  The  Expeihtion  aoainst  (1694), 
was  a  disastrous  failure.  The  English 
government  had  attempted  to  kee  p  the  desti- 
nation of  the  expedition  secret,  but  it  had 
become  well  known  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. Information  had  been  treacherously 
conveyed  to  them  by  various  persons  in 
England,  among  others  by  Marlborough,  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  James  II.  on  the  subject. 
Thus  forewarned,  the  French  ci'vcnuncnt 
sent  Vanban  to  put  the  defences  in  order. 
[  On  the  6th  of  June  the  fleet,  under  Berkeley, 
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•nth  Talmash  in  command  of  the  land  forces, 
tu  off  Cape  Finisterre.  It  was  proposed  to 
jesd  in  Camaret  Bay.  Th9  Marquis  of 
«nnurthen,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
U^ds,  entered  the  basin  to  reconnoitre,  and 
>purt«-d  the  defences  formidable.  But 
IVrkeb.  y  and  Talma*h  thought  that  he  ovor- 
nt>-d  the  danger.  Next  day  Caermarthen, 
«uth  eight  ships,  was  followed  by  Tiilmash 
riih  a  hundred  boats  full  of  soldiers.  A 
nunlerous  tire  from  the  batteries  swept  away 
tbe  min.  Talmash,  howover,  imagining 
•JhiX  he  was  confronted  by  peasants,  refused 
v>  retire,  and  fell  mortally  wounded  as  ho 
ittempted  to  land.  Ships  and  boats  hastily 
Mired  from  the  hay,  but  not  without  the  loss 
d  four  hundred  sailors  and  seven  hundred  sol- 
diers. The  expedition  returned  ingloriously, 
ifter  attempting  to  blow  up  the  pier  at 
ttunkirk,  and  bombarding  Dieppo,  ilavre, 
ud  Calais. 

Londcn  GazHtr,  MM  ;  R«jiie,  Jf  i»f.  of  Eng.; 

Bretigny,  The  Treaty  or  (May  8,  1360), 
«».«  concluded  between  England  and  France 
»tter  the  continued  successes  of  Edward  III., 
while  the  French  king,  John,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  Poitiers,  remained  in  cap- 
tivity in  Engbuid.  The  protrurk-d  negotia- 
tions were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  dreadful 
►••;rm,  recorded  in  history,  which  was  inter- 
preted to  bo  a  manifestation  of  Divine  wrath 
it  the  continuance  of  hostilities.  The  English 
renounced  their  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
f  nncr.  as  well  as  to  Normandy,  Touraine, 
Maine,  and  Anjou.  France  consented  to 
*de  tiaseony,  Guienne,  Poitou,  and  their 
■Jependencies  and  outlying  districts;  and  in 
Northern  France.  Calais,  Guiancs,  and  the 
'oantv  of  Ponthieu.  King  John  was  to  pay 
s  random  of  3,000,000  gold  crowns.  The 
cu»»titm  of  Brittany  w;is  left  open.  The 
French  were  to  break  off  their  alliance  with 
th»-  Scots,  and  to  abstain  from  assisting  them 
**ain*t  the  English,  and  the  English  were  to 
give  no  further  aid  to  the  Flemings.  By  a 
separate  treaty,  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Navarre  were  to  be  reconciled. 

The  article*  are  iu  firmer.  fWrra,  vi.  219, 
■£21  al»o  Froiimart,  200 ;  Knyghton,  262 --4  ; 

Liutrar  !,  Hi*t.  »f  Eny.,  ill.  180. 

Bretwalda.  A  title  of  supremacy  among 
th-  early  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  Bede  [Hist, 
h'u*.,  u.  b;  gives  a  list  of  seven  kings  who 
ruled  over  the  English  south  of  the 
Hurr.Wr.  The  first  four — Ella  of  Sussex, 
Osawlift  of  Wessex,  Kedwald  of  East  Anglia, 
«nd  Ethelhcrt  of  Kent  —  could  have  had  no 
pmtT  over  the  Northumbrians,  even  if  they 
lii  resdly  pt*sessed  tin-  intluence  Bede  as- 
*cn+  to  them.  But  the  last  three— Edwin, 
«-*%»id,  and  Oswy  -  wero  Northumbrian 
kings,  and  therefore  their  "  imperium "  or 
"  ducatus,'*  according  to  Bede,  must  have  ex- 
tended over  all  South  Britain.    Oswald  is,  in 


fact,  called  by  Adamnan  (Vit.  S.  Columba), 
"Totiua  Britannia?  lmpemtor  ordinatus  a 
Deo,"  and  hiBtory  proves  the  reality  of  their 
power.    The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (*.  n. 
827),  when   enlarging  on   the  exploits  of 
Egbert,  quotes  Bede'B  list,  and  adds  to  them 
Egbert,  saying,  "  And  he  was  the  eighth 
king  that  was  Bretwalda.'"    West-Saxon  pre- 
judice probably  caused  the  chronicler  to  pasa 
over  the  great  Mercians  of  the  eighth  century, 
of  whom  Ethelbald  claimed  to  be  "  King  of 
the  South  English,"  and  OhV'Kcx  Anglorum" 
[Cod.  JHp.,  I  96,  162,  &c),  while  Charles 
the  Great  called  the  latter  the  "greatest 
of  the  kings  of  the  West."     Besides  thia 
passage,   the    remarkable   word  Bretwalda 
occurs  elsewhere  only  in  a  bilingual  charter 
of  Athelstan  in  934  [Cod.  JHp.,  v.  218),  which 
describes  him  as  "  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxona 
and  Brt/taeutcaldn   of   all  the   island" — in 
Latin,    "  Anglo-Saxonum  ncc    non  totiua 
Britannia?  Hex."    In  seeking  the  meaning  of 
this  rare  title  we  must  first  distinguish  ta-twecn 
the  name  Bretwalda  and  the  fact  of  over- 
lordship.    Every  one  admits  the  successive 
hegemony   of   Northumbria,    Mercia,  and 
Wessex  over  English  and  British  alike.  But 
the  nature  of  this  supremncy,  and  the  relation 
of  the  Bretwaldadom  to  it,  have  Wn  much 
debated.    Kapin  started  a  theory  of  an  elec- 
tive sovereignty,  which  Turner  and  Lingard 
at  least  tacitly  accept,  and  which  Palgrave 
worked  out  to  now  consequences  in  his  Kng- 
K$A  Commetncealttt.     Palgrave  connect*  the 
title  with  the  imperial  position  of  the  kings, 
as  inheritors  of  the  remains  of  Roman  Im- 
perialism that  still  survived  the  withdrawal 
of  the  legions.    'ITie  Bretwalda  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Carausius,  the  predecessor  of  Edgar. 
Ue  illustrates  the  continuity  of  Koman  and 
British  influence  after  the  English  Conquest, 
and  the  all-pervading  fascination  of  Bone. 
"Heptarchic"  England  was  a  federal  monarchy 
under  an  elective  Bretwalda,  the  "  wielder  of 
Britain."    Out  of  this  office  grew  the  later 
English  kingship.    Athelstan,  the  last  Bret- 
walda, the  first  "  King  of  the  English,"  marks 
the  contact  of  the  two  titles.    Against  this 
brilliant  but   unsupported    theory  Keinblo 
(Sajon*  in  England)  does  his  best  to  minimise 
both  fact  and  title.    The  word  is  not  "  ruler 
of  Britain,"  but  "wide  ruler"  (from  l>iytm, 
broad  ;  cf.  brytencytttng).    The  idea  of  elec- 
tion among  the  "  kites  and  crows,"  of  con- 
tinuity Itetwecn  rival  races,  of  a  meeting  of 
Welsh  princes  to  transfer  to  Ella  the  "  Em 
pile  of  Britain,"  is  quite  untenable.  How 
could  the  feeble  princts  of  the  south-east 
make  their  influence  felt  up  to  the  H  umber  I' 
Hallam  [MiddU  Agti,  ii.  3">2 — 9.  and  Avckau- 
{o</ta,    vol.    xxxii.)    inclines,    though  with 
more  moderation,  to  a  similar  view.  Mr. 
Freeman  (AWmi.  Vonq.t  vol.  i.,  note  B)  leana 
to  "  an  intermediate  position  between  Keinblo 
and  Palgrave."     He  accepts   the  title  aa 
significant  of  a  substantial  hegemony,  but 
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rejects  Palgravo's  doctrine  of  Roman  in- 
fluence and  continuity.  The  Bretwaldadoiu  is 
of  "  purely  English  growth."  Dr.  StubbB 
(OttUt.  Hint.,  i.  162)  seems  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Freeman  in  a  view  that  certainly  best  ac- 
counts for  the  facts.  If  we  could  get  rid  of 
Ella  and  the  earlier  Bretwaldas,  there  would 
be  some  reason  for  connecting  the  triumph 
of  the  Northumbrians  over  Cadwallon,  and 
the  linal  oatastropho  of  the  Britons,  with 
Edwin's  assumption  of  imperial  style  and 
emblems.  {See  Rhys'  Celtic  Britain,  p.  134, 
•for  an  ingenious  recent  development  of  Pal- 
grave's  theory.)  But  there  is  no  evidence  for 
a  consistent  theory,  und  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  making  too  much  of  a  name  that 
occurs  only  twice  in  the  authorities. 

Besides  the  authorities  referred  to  in  the 
te«t,  see  Preemnn.  .Norman  Conquest,  L.  M2. 
note  B,  where  there  is  an  exhaustive  state- 
ment of  all  that  .-.„,  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  nud  u  complete  list  of  the  various 
imperial  titles  assumed  bv early  Kmrlish  kunrs. 

[T.  P.  T.] 

Brewer,  John  S.    (See  Amoron.) 

Brewer,  William  {d.  1226),  whs  em- 
ployed as  a  minister,  a  judge,  ami  an  ambas- 
sador by  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  John,  and 
Henry  111.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  royal  prerogative  under  the  two  latter 
monarch*,  and  received  valuable  rewards  for 
his  services.  His  generosity  and  piety  are 
celebrated  by  most  of  the  chroniclers  of  these 
reigns. 

See  Matthew  Paris,  Hint  Anghr.,  ii.  123,  iii. 
253,  &c. ;  Uovvdou,  Vkron.,  iii.  1«,  204,  4c. 

Brian  Born  (or  Horoimhb)  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Kennedy.  King  of  Munster. 
His  first  Warlike  exploits  w»-re  performed 
under  the  banner  of  his  brother,  the  King  of 
Cashel.  After  his  brother's  assassination, 
he  became  King  ol  Munster,  and  as  such  com- 
pelled the  Danes  of  Dublin  to  pay  tribute. 
He  wns  engaged  in  a  long  and  finally  success- 
ful war  against  Malachy,  the  King  of  Tara, 
and  his  nominal  overlord.  In  the  end  he  was 
acknowledged  as  lord  even,  by  the  O'Xcils,  and 
-Malachy,  their  chief,  followed  in  his  train  as 
an  under-king.  The  whole  island  had  now 
submitted  to  him,  but  the  Danes  made  an  effort 
to  re-establish  their  supremacy.  Leinster 
joined  the  Ostmcn,  but  they  were  overthrown 
by  Brian  in  twenty-five  battle*  and  finally  at 
Clonturf  (1014).  Brian,  who  is  Raid  to  have 
been  eighty-three  years  of  age,  did  not  com- 
mand in  person,  but  remained  in  his  tent, 
Where,  after  the  victory  had  been  won,  ho 
was  killed.  Tradition  makes  Armagh  his 
burial-place.  Brian  Boru  must  be  regarded 
Rl  the  popular  hero  of  early  Irish  history,  and 
the  stories  told  about  his  reign  led  to  its  being 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  golden  age.  The  O'Briens 
and  many  other  distinguished  Irish  families 
claim  him  as  their  ancestor. 

Anna]*  of  In  it  fall ;  Nxala  Sega;  O'Connor 
Rir.  Hibcrn.  Sseript.  Vet. 


Bribery.  (1)  Indirect  Bkibeky,  by  the 
bestowal  ot  titles  and  offices  and  the  like,  has 
at  some  periods  of  our  history  been  frequently 
employed  by  the  crown  and  by  its  ministers. 
The  practice  became  very  common  under  tho 
later  Stuarts,  and  under  William  III.  the 
abuse  had  become  so  great  that  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  1701,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
person  holding  an  office  under,  or  receiving  u 
pension  from,  tho  crown,  should  be  eligible 
for  election  as  a  member  of  Parliament.  This 
Act  was  speedily  repealed  in  favour  of  one 
which  rendered  the  holders  of  any  new  office 
created  after  Oct.  the  2oth,  1 705,  incapable 
of  sitting  in  the  House,  as  well  as  persons 
who  were  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the 
crown  during  pleasure,  und  which  further 
obliged  members  to  vacate  their  seats  on 
accepting  any  of  the  existing  offices,  though 
they  might  be  immediately  re-elected.  In 
1742  another  Act  was  passed  against  place- 
men; and  in  1782  government  contractors 
were  prohibited  from  Bitting  in  the  House. 
After  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administra- 
tion, the  practice  of  bestowing  places  as  a 

,  bribe  to  members  gradually  became  much  less 

I  common,  and  almost  ceased  after  the  Reform 
Bill ;  though  a  certain  amount  of  this  in- 
direct form  of  bribery  is  perhaps  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  our  parliamentary  system, 
which  places  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the 
leaders  of  the  successful  party.  [Pensions.] 
(2)  Direct  Bribery  by  sums  of  money 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

(l.)  Bribery  of  Members  of  Parliament  by  the 
Croirn  or  its  M  in  inters  was  largely  employed 
during  the  age  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  king 
himself  took  the  money  of  France,  and  partly 
employed  it  in  bribing  members.  Instances 
had,  however,  occurred  under  James  I.,  and 
wo  are  told  that  Richard  II.  occasionally  used 
"gifts"  to  secure  the  passing  of  unpopular 
measures  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
William  III.  found  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  tho  same  means  of  propitiating 
obstinate  members;  and  under  George  II. 
(especially  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole)  bribery  was  M  reduced  to  an 
organised  Bystem."  Under  George  III.,  Lord 
Bute  frequently  bribed   those  whoso  votes 

J  ho  wished  to  secure.  In  regard  to  tho  peace 
of  1 762,  Horace  Walpole  says  :  "  A  shop  was 
publicly  opened  at  the  Pay  Offire,  whither  the 
members  nocked,  and  received  the  wages  of 
their  venality  in  bank-bills,  even  to  so  low  a 
sum  as  £200  for  their  votes  on  the  treaty. 
£25,000.  as  Martin,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
afterwards  owned,  were  issned  in  one  morn- 
ing, and  in  a  single  fortnight  a  vast  majority 
was  purchased  to  approve  the  peace."  In  1763 
Ixird  Save  and  Sele  returned  Mr.  Grenville  a 

,  bribe  of  £300,  saying  that  44  a  free  horae 
wanted  no  spur."  The  practice  continued 
under  Lord  North,  but  gradually  died  out 
under  the  powerful  and  popular  administration 
of  Mr.  Pitt.    The  union  with  England  in 
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l&OO  was,  however,  passed  through  the  Irish 
Parliament  by  the  systematic  bribery  of  the 
Opposition  members,"  carried  out  on  an  enor- 
mous scale. 

(ii.)  Brxbtry  of  Judge*  and  Minittert  was, 
even  in  early  times,  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
one  or  more  of  tho  judges  corrupt.  In  1401 
a  ■  aute  was  passed,  to  the  effect  that  all 
judges,  officers,  and  ministers  of  the  king 
convicted  of  bribery  shall  forfeit  treble  the 
bribe,  be  punished  at  the  king's  will,  and  be 
<1im  harged  from  the  king's  service,  whilst  tho 
person  who  offered  the  bribe  was  held  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour.  Under  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts  judicial  bribery  was  common,  the 
berf-known  instance  being  that  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Baron,  who,  in  1621,  was  found 
guilty  on  his  own  confession  of  having  re- 
ceived extensive  bribes,  and  was  heavily 
fined,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  degraded.  Then 
are,  however,  many  other  instances  of  judges 
being  removed  for  corruption.  Judicial  rod 
ministerial  bribery  has,  however,  been  prac- 
tically unknown  since  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

[Hi,]  Bribery  connected  with  EUctiont.  The 
first  instance  of  a  penalty  inflicted  for.  bribery 
in  elections  was  in  1571,  when  a  fine  was 
imposed  on  the  borough  of  Westbury  for  re- 
ceiving a  Lribe  of  four  pounds  for  the  election 
of  Thoma*  Long  as  their  member,  "  being  a 
very  simple  man,  and  of  small  capacity  to 
•me  in  that  place,"  though  Long  himself 
*ai  not  expelled  from  the  House.    Under  the 
Sfuarts  the  practice  of  purchasing  votes  con- 
tinued, and  had  become  quite  common  by  the 
reign  of  diaries  II.    In  1696  an  attempt 
made  to  pass  a  statute,  which  subse- 
quently became  law  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  to 
impose  h  property  qualification  of  £600  a  year 
from  land  on  county  members,  and  £300  a 
year  cm  borough  members,  in  order  to  check 
the  system   by  which  men  who  had  made 
money  in  trade  or  otherwise,  used  to  buy 
*eat»  in  places  with  which  they  had  absolutely 
no  connection.    Ten  years  be  fore  this,  how- 
ever, the  first  IJriljery  Art  had  been  passed, 
though  bribery  had  even  then  been  recognised 
a»  an  offence  by  the  common  law,  and  had 
been  condemned  by  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons.    The   increase  of  corruption 
under  George  II.  led  to  an  Act  in  1729  in- 
flicting severe  penalties  on  persons  receiving 
brib»-s  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  had  little  effect, 
and  in  1762  another  Act  was  passed  inflicting 
pr-runiary  penalties  for  bribery.    There  were 
two  methods  by  which  candidates  might  pur- 
chase a  seat  :    they  could   either  buy  tho 
borough  outright  from  the  corporation  or 
proprietor,  or,  if  the  electors  happened  to  be 
independent,  they  could  buy  individual  votes. 
Examples  of  the  first  method  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.    In  1767  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion of  Oxford  offered  to  return  their  sitting 
member*.  Sir  Thomas  Stapvlton  and  Mr.  I^ee, 
«t  the  next  election  for  £567.    The  offer  was 


refused,  and  some  of  the  aldermen  were  sent 
to  Newgate,  but  subsequently  discharged, 
after  having  been  reprimanded  on  their  knees 
by  tho  Speaker.  The  borough  of  Ludgcrshall 
was  sold  for  £9,000 ;  and,  says  Sir  Krakino 
May,  "it  was  notorious  at  the  time  that 
agents,  or  'borough-brokers,'  were  commis- 
sioned by  some  of  tho  smaller  boroughs  to 
offer  them  to  the  highest  bidder."  Bribery 
of  individual  electors  also  prevailed  to  a  lai  go 
extent,  prices  generally  ranging  from  twenty 
guineas  to  one  guinea  a  vote  ;  though  it  is 
said  that  tho  electors  of  Grumpound  on  one 
occasion  received  £300  a-picce.  In  1768, 
1782,  and  1786  attempts  were  ineffectually 
made  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  bills  to 
restrain  corruption ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1809  that  a  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Curwen  to  prevent  the  obtaining  of  seats  by 
bribery,  and  actually  passed.  Heavy  penal- 
ties were  imposed  by  it  on  corrupt  agreements 
for  the  return  of  members ;  and  in  the  case 
of  persons  returned  bv  bribery  or  corruption, 
it  enjoined  the  forfeiture  of  their  seats,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  effectual. 
The  Reform  Act  of  1832  made  no  distinct 
provision  for  the  restraint  of  bribery,  which 
continued  to  be  practised  more  or  less  openly, 
in  many  cases  leading  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  boroughs.  In  1841  a  new  Bribery  Act 
was  passed  extending  the  powers  of  election 
committees.  In  1852  an  Act  provided  for 
tho  appointment  of  royal  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  cases  of  corruption ;  and  two 
years  later  the  offer  or  acceptance  of  a  bribe 
was  rendered  a  misdemeanour,  which  might 
be  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  for- 
feiture of  franchise! ;  by  this  Act  also  tho 
accounts  of  election  expenses  were  to  be  pub- 
lished. In  1858  another  Act  permitted  tho 
conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poll,  though  no 
money  was  to  be  given  to  tho  voters  them- 
selves for  tho  purpose.  In  1883  an  Act,  called 
the  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Art,  was 
passed  to  prevent  bribery,  and  limit  tho 
expenses  of  elections.  Stringent  penalties 
against  conniption  are  enacted  in  it.  A  can- 
didate found  guilty  of  bribery  is  incapaci- 
tated for  sitting  in  "the  House  of  Commons,  or 
voting  at  an  election  for  seven  years.  Person* 
convicted  of  bribery,  or  undue  influence," 
are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  year,  and 
a  fine  of  £200.  The  use  of  hired  vehicles 
for  conveying  voters  to  the  poll  is  illegal. 
Since  1868,  when  tho  House  of  Commons 
resigned  its  privilege  of  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  controverted  elections, 
the  mode  of  questioning  the  validity^  of 
an  election  is  to  present  n  petition  against 
it.    This  petition  is  tried  before  one  of  the 

iudges  of  the  superior  courts  of  common 
»w.  Tho  judge  certifies  the  result  of  tho 
trial  to  the  Speaker,  and  at  the  same  time 
reports  any  violations  of  tho  law  relating  toeor- 
nipt  practices  which  have  boon  proved  beforo 
him.  The  House  thereupon  takes  the  requisite 
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16.4  .  w«  the  s  ,n  of  .  Bishop  of  Ch^ter 
aud  was  returned  a,  memW  for  WUna  tc  iL^ 
Long  Parliament  in  16.>o.  He t.*4  mrt  w.-Jx 
™  faoe-  and  in  1644  was  one  of  £ 
hers  of  the  Oxford  Parliament.    Ia  Ifej  ^ 
wa*  urn-  of  tJlt  kings  t,  xmivi  c^  a:  lt- 
™*J0f  t  abridge.    During  the  Comma! 
^th  h,  hxrd  in  retirement,  and  devoid 
T-    £  ^wyMdaj.    BnW  ^d 
.  u-  UHttcr  1 4lnu-r  are  credited  with  the 
invention  of  an  important  le^I  extent 
tn«  period.     1^  5  the 

remainder*  of  which  it  is  enough  to  sav  that 
it  protected  the  interests  of  tenants  in  uil 
agtmst  the  risk  of  being  defeated  bv  tno 
wrongful  act  of  pn-eeding  life  t«,uit*.  Frun 


borocghctf 

BnaimytoxL.  -^sx  or      1379).  a  re«ro 
" *  uf  York,  waTthe 

r ■  P<*Ucal  retrospect  of  the 

-  13  *  1>rni.-h',-h  «  by  nomeau. 
f  m  E»^rn  :ii.--ratun  -nanielv,  that 

«P£~a  ^         -Hi  of  a  recent  com- 

>tri  "  "t?;  /Wl"'  «*  [Bolll 

Ale\  un>aa  Hoon.  1st  Vis- 
IIW,  *  IM4),  entered  the  navy 
in  l~4t\  ^nl    „  i 


this  epoch  must  be  dated  the  modem  tvw 
of  ■etUement."    On  the  BMonrioa  C 

waa  appointed  Chief  Baron  of  th-  Fx 
chequer,  and  very  ahortiv  afterwards  Thief 
"f,  5«  Common  Plea*.  H,  1^3 
,  .  1  '  mI>  °£rthe  ^odea.  In  1667  he  w,, 
male  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
heid  it  till  U172.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  Heart 
wu,  cnated  Ix>rd  Bradford. 

Brv>«nck.        («A  L«ii.a.  p.  $s\ 

Bridge  Of  Dee,  The  Arrant  or  1<>3<L.  b 
the  name  «iven  to  the  fun-in*  of  the  bridge 
over  the  >ee  by  Montrose  and  the  Cove! 
nan  en,  lh,  Lrid^  w«  ^ine.1  bv  iU  de- 
tenders  hew*  drawn  off  by  a  stratagem,  and 
•teem  was  thus  obtained  to  the  iitv  of  \ber- 
decn  In  S.  ,,t  1644.  Montrose,  th.a  time  on 
the  lio>;,hst  Mde.  acain  fought  a  sue^ful 
engturement  at  the  bridge  of  Dev. 

Bridge  Street  Gang  Im'O).  a  niek. 
name  bestowed  on  the  ••  LWitutional  Asso. 
«,t. on  ormod  for  the  suppression  of  sedi- 
tious  bu  llous,  and  blasphemous  litemture, 
wh.eh  made  It?elf  very  unpopular  bv  its 
«ctiv,ty  >n  ansntuting  prosecutions  aSuuS 
newspaj^rs  and  other  publications. 

Bridgewater.  An  ancient  town  in 
Wraetahire  on  the  Hirer  Parrot,  and  said  to 
A  "ve  ,ts  n  ,n,  Jlurwh- Walter  from  a  Walter 
o  Douay.  to  whom  the  manor  waa  grants  at 
heLonrjuost  A  fine  c  .stle  was  built  here  in 
Henry  II.  .  rdgn  by  William  de  Briwere.  The 

"i ;»uh  .  164.,,  ,t  „as  captured  bv  Fairfax.  Bv 
his  eaptur.  tho  Parliamentarians  ^ fa 
line  of  forts  extending  from  ««  to  sea  which 
blocked  up  and  practically  isolated  Devonshire 
»"d  Cornwall  Bridgewater  was  one  of  the 
places  that  deelated  for  Monmouth,  and  it 
Wlthlll  a  few  miles  of  this  town  that  he 
met  with  his  overthrow  at  Sedgomoor    T  o 


corxr  { 

became  a  ^tenant :  in  VridlTnd^^apS 

?V"V?  i       >  lU^}<™>™.  and  under 

l-'A^  Hamk'  ln  fhunnel.  In 
1.  -  he  w,,  arr;:nted  Treasurer  of  Green- 

S±  In  he  took  an  active 

"Tirv         tLt:  ^ngugt-ment  off  Fshant.  In 
.   .  :-"   u  -  •:     ••  •   I  li  ir-Admiral 

Jj  the  \\hite.  and  in  17W  commanded 
the  centre  aqaadroo  of  the  tieet  semt  out 
under   U*i   Howe    to   relieve  Gibraltar. 

?i£V*l  "«  °  WTm*  ^-Admiral 
if  tne  he4;  and  on  the  ver>'  next  day 
F ranee  d^  lared  war.  On  the  1st  of  June. 
™  T1dfv,s,;'n  <*  the  Channel  fleet 

™anded   by  L..td    Howe   attack.nl  and 
ut  eny  deteated   th-    French  fleet   off  ,he 
•'^  !>^r.ds.    In  this  action  Hood  plaveij 
.  ^aspuuiuus  part,  and  in  the  foUow'in- 
August  he  was  created  Riron  Bridport,  in 
the  Irish  Parage.     In  the  following  June 
having  .a,o„W  |^  Howe  in  the  cunmand 
of  theChannel  rte,  t.  he  sailed  with  fourteen 
ships  trem  Spithead  to  cruiw  off  the  French 
o'ast,    and    .has,,!    a    French    fltvt  into 
*  «rt  L  Orient.    During  his  tenure  of  com- 
maud  m  the  Channel  txcumnl  the  mutiny 
ot  the  fllVt.  which  cannot,  however,  be  in 
any  way  attributed   to   his  conduct.  On 
the  rontrary,  the  men  disavowed  all  intention 
of  giving  jvrsonal  offence  to  the  admiral,  and 
called  lum  their  father  and  friend.  At  length, 
hreugh  the  combined  efforts  of  Lord  Brid- 
IHui   and  Lord   Howe,  and   the   tact  and 

brought  back  to  the.r  allegiance,  and  again 

«.  '    #  .u  '  ™;uudvr  PridjK.rt  in  pur- 

•Utt  of  he  French  flwt.  which  this  time 
eluded  them  and  escaj^d  to  the  Mclitcr- 
ranean.  On  resigning  his  eommand  he  be." 
i«me  g,  neral  of  marines,  and  in  1801  was 
rawed  to  the  rank  of  viscount.  He  lived  on 
for  thirteen  years,  chieflv  in  retirement 

Briefs,  Chihch,  were  letters  addressed 
by  the  sovere.gn  to  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  clergy  cindering  them  to  raise  volun- 
tary contributions  for  building  churches,  and 
tor  charitable  purposes  generally  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  iwued  before"  tho 
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Reformation,  and  may  possibly  bo  derived 
from  the  briefs  given  by  the  papal  court  to 
mendicant  friars,  empowering  them  to  collect 
contributions.  The  granting  of  briefs  appears 
to  have  led  to  great  abuses.  It  was  regulated 
by  Anne,  cap.  14.  and  practically  abolished 
by  9  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  42,  though  briefs  have 
been  issued  for  special  purposes  since  the 
datfl  of  the  latter  statute. 

Papal.   [Bills;  Papacy.] 

ites,  Tax,  were  a  powerful  tribe, 
or  confederacy  of  tribes,  of  ancient  Britain. 
They  occupied  the  whole  of  the  northern  and 
north-western  part  of  Southern  Britain,  as  far 
a*  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  appear 
to  have  been  driven  northward  from  their 


southern  possessions  by  later  colo- 
Accor  'ing  to  the  view  of  some  authori- 
ties, they  were  descendant*  of  the  earlier 
[non-Celtic]  inhabitants  of  the  island.  They 
were,  at  any  rate,  among  the  rudest  and 
fiercest  of  the  British  tribes.  Cartismandua, 
the  queen  of  one  of  the  Brigantian  tribes, 
was  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  delivered 
Car&ctaeus  to  them  when  he  sought  refuge  in 
her  kingdom.  But  the  nation  was  weakened 
by  a  civil  war.  which  broko  out  between 
Cartiamuudua  and  her  husband,  Vennsius: 
and  after  being  defeated  by  Cerealis  in  69, 
was  subdued,  after  some  difficult  campaigns, 
by  Agrieola.  There  was  a  tribe  of  Brigantcs 
•>«*»ihly  a  colony  from  Britain)  which  occu- 
pied the  present'  county  of  Wexford,  in  Ire- 

T»«-iCa».  Africoln.  22.  Ac.  ;  Elton,  Orinint  of 
F.n<t.  Ui*t.  ;  Sk«ue,  Celtic  Scotland,  i.  71 ;  b  right, 
Celt,  Roman,  and  Sun,,, 


l,  Thk  Coxferenck  op  (July, 
1290  i,  wjih  a  meeting  held  by  the  Scotch  estates, 
near  Berwick,  to  decide  about  the  marriage 
of  the  Maid  of  Norway  and  Prince  Edward  of 
England.  A  treaty  waa  made,  and  accepted 
bv  Edward,  prodding  that  the  rights  and 
libertbn  of  Scotland  should  continue  unvio- 
;  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should 
in  separate  from  England,  divided  by  its 
propter  lioundaries  :  and  that  no  parliament 
w*>  to  be  held  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Scot- 
land to  discuss  matters  respecting  that  king- 
dom, and  other  points  favourable  to  Scot  Und. 
» »n  Bnli'il  obtaining  the  crown  of  Scotland 
from  Edward,  the  English  king  required  as  a 
condition  of  its  bestowal  the  renunciation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Brigham. 

Kjnuer,  FanUra,  i.  735—6. 

Bright,  John  (*.  1811,  rf.  1889),  son  of 
J*o,b  Bright,  of  ( ireenbank,  Rochdale,  took  an 
active  purt  in  the  Reform  agitation  of  1831—2, 
*nd  Ir-xme,  in  1839,  on-  of  the  earliest  nu  m. 
her*  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Ixngue.  In  April. 
1843,  he  unsuccessfully  contested  the  city  of 
Durham,  for  which,  however,  he  was  returned 
in  Julv  following;  and  he  continued  to  sit 
tor  Durham  till  184.7.,  when  he  wua  returned 


for  Manchester.  He  made  his  maiden  speech 
in  Parliament  on  Mr.  Ewart's  motion  for 
extending  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  A 


1843.     During  the  interval  between 


election  for  Manchester  and  the  accession  of 
the  first  Derby  ministry  to  power,  Mr. 
Bright's  activity  in  Parliament  and  on  the 
platform  was  varied  and  continuous.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  proposed  to  apply  the 
remedy  of  Free  Trade  in  land  to  the  state  of 
things  which  produced  the  Irish  famine.  Ho 
appealed  unsuccessfully  for  the  despatch  of  a 
royal  commission  to  investigate  the  state  of 
India  ;  and  in  1849  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  members  of  the  celebrated  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  official 
eaUrieB.  In  the  Legislature  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, especially  at  Manchester,  ho  co- 
ojjeratcd  earnestly  with  Mr.  Cobdcn  in  his 
attempts  to  obtain  financial  reform,  with  a 
view  to  the  reduction  of  the  naval  and 
military  establishments.  He  nl«o  denounced 
the  Russian  War  with  great  energy,  und 
at  the  general  election  that  ensued,  ho 
was  rejected  by  Manchester,  but  in  a 
few  months  was  invited  to  fill  a  vacancy 
at  Birmingham.  In  18t>8  he  uccrpted  office 
under  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  lYcsident  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  was  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  retire  from  office  in  Dec.,  1870*.  On 
his  recovery,  he  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchv  of  Lancaster,  which  office  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  the  downfall  of  the  Liberal 
Government  in  1874.  On  the  return  of  the 
Liberals  to  power,  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
1880,  Mr.  Bright  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  resigned  on  July 
17,  1882,  owing  to  a  difference  with  his  col- 
leagues as  to  their  Egyptian  jwdicy.  In  1886 
he  opposed  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

J.  Morler,  TAJ*  of  CsMso,  1*81 ;  W.  Robert- 
sou,  Lift  and  JW»  of  John.  Hn.jht,  l&St. 

Brihtwald  [b.  war  650,  4  731,  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  ;692 — 7-'U  i,  belonged  to 
the  royal  house  of  Mcreia.  During  bib  arch- 
bishopric, the  much-vexed  question  of  the 
celebration  of  Easter  was  settled  by  almost 
all  the  British  bishops  adopting  the  Roman 
practice.  This  period  also  saw  the  beginning 
of  missionary  enterprise  abroad,  mid  the 
English  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gos(>el  to 
their  heathen  kinsmen  in  Germany. 

B*le,  Hi*.  Ecel  *. ;  Hook,  Lite*  of  the  Arch 
bishops. 


Brihuega,  Thk  Battl*  of  1710%  was  a 
great  defeat  sust  ained  by  the  English  anus 
during  the  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain. 
General  Stanhope,  with  Staremhcrg,  his 
Austrian  colleague,  had  occupied  M  'bid,  but 
it  was  found  impossible  to  hold  the  city. 
They  therefore  retreated  into  Catalonia, 
marching  in  two  parallel  armies.  The  French 
commander,  the  Puke  of  Vcndorm  .  pursued 
with   remarkable   rapidity.  Stanhope 
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surprised  and  surrounded  at  Brihnoga.  The 
walls  of  the  town  were  battered  with  cannon, 
and  a  mine  sprung  under  one  of  the  gates. 
The  English  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  until  their 
powder  was  consumed,  and  then  fought  on 
with  the  bayonet  against  terrible  odds.  At 
length  tho  British  general  saw  that  further 
resistance  could  produce  only  a  useless 
slaughter  of  his  troops.  He  concluded  a 
capitulation  by  which  the  remnant  of  his 
army,  500  in  number,  surrendered  themselves 
m  prisoners  of  war.  Scarcely  was  it  signed 
when  Sniemherg  appeared.  His  slowness 
had  ruined  his  cause  :  but  tho  battle  that 
ensued,  called  that  of  Villa  Vicioea,  was  ad- 
mirably contested,  when  night  put  an  end  to 
it.  Staremberg  remained  master  of  the  field, 
but  all  the  fruits  of  the  battle  remained  with 
Vendome.  The  Austrian  general  spiked  his 
cannon,  and,  with  a  sorry  remnant  of  his 
army,  consisting  of  7,000,  took  refuge  in 
Barcelona. 

Stanhope,  Hi<<.  n/  Re'ujn  *f  Quten  Anne,  4M. 

Brisbane,  the  capital  of  Queensland, 
was  founded  as  a  penal  settlement  in  1825, 
and  named  after  8ir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  1822—26. 
It  formed  part  of  New  South  Wales  till 
1S59.  The  penal  establishment  was  abolished 
in  1842. 

Bristol  has  from  an  early  period  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  English 
towns.  Until  the  rise  of  Liverpool  and  tho 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  North,  it  was  the 
second  city  in  the  kingdom.  The  castle  was 
granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  liobert  Fitz- 
hamon,  from  whom  it  pnssed  by  marriage  to 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  natural  sou  of  Henry  1. 
Robert  of  Nctmandy  was  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned here.  In  Bristol  Castle  Stephen 
was  imprisoned  by  the  partisan*  of  Matilda 
in  1141,  and  sixty  years  later  the  ill-fated 
Eleanor  of  Brittany  was  incarcerated  at 
Bristol  by  her  uncle  John,  who  was  afraid 
that  her  claims  to  the  throne  might  bo  put 
forward  by  his  opponents.  In  1399  Henry 
of  I  Lancaster  took  the  town,  and  put  to  death 
many  of  the  adherents  of  Richard  II.  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  was  born  at  Bristol,  and  sailed 
from  that  port  on  his  famous  voyage,  and  in 
1609  a  colony  of  settlers  from  Bristol  were 
the  first  to  establish  themselves  in  New- 
foundland. Bristol  was  made  the  scat  of 
one  of  Henry  VIII.'s  new  bishoprics.  Tho 
town  played*  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
aivil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  the  beginning  ot  the  Great  Rebellion 
Bristol  declared  for  the  Parliament,  and 
received  a  garrison  under  the  command  of 
Nathaniel  Fiennes.  In  July,  1643,  the 
Royalist  successes  in  the  west  made  tho 
possession  of  Bristol  still  more  important, 
as  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and 
Prince  Rupert  was  sent  to  besiege  it.  After 
S  very  brief  attack,  Fiennes  determined  to 


capitulate,  and  Rupert  offered  such  good 
terms  that  a  large  number  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary troops  took  service  in  his  army.  Bristol 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Royalists 
till  September,  1645,  when  Rupert,  who  was 
in  command  of  tho  town,  surrendered  it  in 
almost  as  unaccountable  a  manner  as  Fiennes 
had  done  two  years  before.  In  1656  Bristol 
Castle  was  destroyed  by  the  government. 
In  1685  it  was  the  one  town  in  Somerset 
that  refused  to  receive  Monmouth.  In  1715 
serious  riots  broke  out  hero  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  accession  of  George  I.  Violent 
riots  also  occurred  in  1793  in  opposition  to  an 
unpopular  bridge-toll,  and  many  ]>ersons  lost 
their  lives  before  they  were  suppressed  ;  and 
great  rioting  took  place  in  1831  [Bkistol 
Riots')  in  connection  with  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  one  of  the  finest 
in  England,  was  in  great  part  built  by  Wil- 
liam Cannynge,  a  wealthy  merchant  ol 
Bristol,  in  "the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Sever.  Memoir*  of  Brintof,  tW2l  ;  Evans,  Chrono- 
lo)ical  Uint.cf  Bristol,  1W4  ;  Unto,  ic  Toirnjs series. 

Bristol,  Jchw  Dioby,  1st  Eahl  or 
(A.  1580,  d.  1654).  Ho  was  born  at  Coleshili, 
in  Warwickshire,  was  tho  youngest  son  of 
Sir  George  Digby,  knight,  and  of  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Sir  A.  Hevengham  of  Norfolk. 
In  March,  1606,  he  was  knighted  by  Jam«-s  I. 
In  1611,  and  again  in  1614,  he  went  as  ambas- 
sador to  Spain.  In  1616  James  conferred  on 
him  the  manor  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorset.  In 
1617  Digby  went  for  the  third  time  to  Madrid 
with  the  special  mission  of  reviving  negotia- 
tions, commenced  during  his  former  embassies, 
for  a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and 
the  Infanta  Maria.  On  his  ratios  in  1618  ho 
was  made  a  peer  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Digby  of  Sherborno.  In  1621  Digby  went 
first  to  Brussels  and  afterwards  to  Vienna,  in 
order  to  prevail  on  tho  Emperor  Ferdinand  to 
restore  the  Palatinate  to  James's  son-in-law, 
Frederic  Digby  strove  to  negotiate  peace  on 
the  Wis  tlutt  the  Emperor  should  restore  tha 
Palatinate,  and  that  rrederic  in  return  should 
renounce  tho  title  of  King  of  Bohemia  and 
abandon  the  right  of  private  war  within  tho 
Empire.  But  his  efforts  were  unavailing. 
If  Digby's  policy  was  to  succeed,  it  was 
necessary  that  James  should  be  able,  in  case 
of  need,  to  draw  the  sword.  James,  by  his 
angry  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1621, 
shattered  tho  policy  of  his  ambassador.  In 
1622  Digby  again  went  to  Spain  in  order  to 
conclude  tho  marriage  treaty  and  obtain  tho 
restoration  of  the  Palatinate  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Philip  IV.  He  thought  that,  in 
return  for  some  modification  in  the  treatment 
of  English  Catholics,  Spain  would  support  a 
compromise  in  Germany.  But  in  this  he  was 
mistaken,  since  the  Spaniards  wer»>  aiming  at 
no  less  than  tho  conversion  of  the  English 
nation  to  the  Catholic  faith.  In  1622  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Bristol.    The  visit  of  Charle* 
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and  Buckingham  to  Spain  in  1623  resulted 
in  the  breaking  off  of  the  negotiation  and 
the  recall  of  Bristol.  On  his  return  Bristol 
was  ordered  to  remain  in  confinement  at  his 
own  house,  because  he  refused  to  admit  that 
be  had  been  at  fault  and  to  make  apologies  to 
Buckingham.  In  1626  he  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  brought  accusations 
against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Charles, 
to  defend  his  favourite,  retaliated  by  ac- 
cusing Bristol  of  high  treason.  In  1628  Bristol 
opposed  the  king's  first  answer  to  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right.  When  Strafford  was  im- 
peached, Bristol  sought  to  save  his  life  while 
incapacitating  him  from  holding  office.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  the 
kings  side.  At  its  close  he  went  to  Paris,  v 
where  he  died  Jan.  16,  1653. 

A  lew  of  Bristol's  Despatches  are  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Clarendon  Stat*  1'aytrt, 
vol.  L  Por  his  defence  of  his  conduct  in  8pain, 
seethe  Camden  MUctllany,  vol.  ri.  ■  for  his  own 
impeachment,  and  the  charges  that  he  made 
against  Buckingham,  Parliamentary  Hittor]/, 
vol.  vii.  ■  for  a  general  account  of  his  political 
career,  8.  B.  Gardiner,  UiU.  of  England,  1603— 

IB.  M.  O.] 

Bristol,  Okorob  Digby,  2nd  Eakl  or  (b. 
1612,  d.  1677)  ,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  preced- 
ing. He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  sat  for 
Dorsetshire  both  in  the  Short  and  the  Long 
Parliaments.  He  at  first  joined  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  was  one  of  the  managers  of 
Strafford's  impeachment,  but  soon  went  over 
to  the  king,  and  voted  against  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  which  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
had  brought  in  against  Strafford.  He  re- 
ceived a  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of 
Lords  as  Baron  Digby,  and  became  one  of  the 
king's  confidential  advisers.  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  scheme  for  the 
arrest  of  the  Five  Members,  after  the  failure 
of  which  he  was  impeached  by  the  Commons 
and  fled  to  Holland.  On  his' return  he  was 
captured  and  imprisoned  at  Hull,  under  the 
care  of  8ir  John  Hotham,  who  connived  at 
his  escape.  He  joined  tho  kin*?,  and  took 
part  in  most  of  the  important  battles  of  tho 
Civil  War,  till,  quarrelling  with  Prince 
Kupert,  he  threw  up  his  command.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  fled  to  France, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of 
the  Fronde;  but,  having  formed  a  foolish 
id**  of  supplanting  Mazarin  and  becoming 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  he  was  obliged  to 
f-srapr  to  the  Netherlands.  On  the  Restora- 
tion he  returned  to  England,  but  his  flighty 
and  untrustworthy  character  prevented  his 
b*»ing  appointed  to  any  office.  In  1663  he 
brought  a  charge  of  high  treason  against 
Clarendon,  which  was,  however,  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  after  that  he  took 
no  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a  man  of 
undoubted  ability,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
orators  of  his  time,  but  unstable  and  head- 
strong to  the  last  degree. 

Clarandoa.  BUt.  of  (*«  Rebellion,  and  Life; 
Lod*e.  rortraitt. 


Bristol,  Frederick  Augustus  Hbhvby, 
Eakl  op  (rf.  1803),  and  Biahop  of  Dc  rrv,  was 
an  eccentric  nobleman  who  affected  to  adopt 
the  character  of  a  prelate  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  raised  three  regiments  of  Volunteers, 
which  were  commanded  by  his  nephew.  At  the 
second  Dungannon  Convention  he  was  one 
of  the  leaders.  In  1784  he  entered  Dublin 
in  almost  royal  state,  and  expected  to  be 
chosen  president  of  tho  Convention  tht  TO,  but 
he  had  identified  himself  too  much  with  the 
more  extreme  party,  and  was  disappointed. 
When  the  Convention  dispersed,  he  went  to 
Ulster  and  made  inflammatory  speeches,  so 
that  at  one  time  his  arrest  was  contemplated. 
The  earl  was  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, Reform,  and  separation  from  England. 

Bristol  Riots  (Oct.  29,  1831)  were  a 
series  of  outbreaks  produced  by  the  popular 
indignation  which  resulted  from  the  rejection 
of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  tho  occasion  of  the  public  entry  into  Bris. 
tol  of  the  recorder,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  Bill,  a  mob  which  seems 
never  to  have  greatly  exceeded  a  few  hundred 
persons,  took  possession  of  tho  principa1. 
strects,  broke  into  the  town-hall,  and  set  fire 
to  several  houses.  For  two  days,  the  weak- 
ness  of  the  magistrates  allowed  the  disorders 
to  continue  unchecked ;  at  length  they  in- 
structed the  military  to  re-establish  order, 
which  was  done  without  much  difficulty, 
though  with  some  loss  of  life.  The  blame 
for  the  long  continuance  of  the  riots  was  laid 
on  Colonel  Brereton,  the  commander  of  the 
military,  who  might  have  used  the  discretion 
with  wliiah  tho  magistrates  had  armed  him 
(probably  in  order  to  avoid  tho  responsi- 
bility themselves)  to  suppress  the  disturbances 
at  an  earlier  period.  He  was  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and,  unable  to  face  the  consequences, 
committed  suicide.  Four  of  the  ringleaders 
were  hanged,  and  the  town  was  compelled  to 
pay  £68,000  damages. 

Britain.  [Britannia  ;  Romans  in 
Britain  ;  Britons  ;  and  Great  Britain.] 

Britain,  Count  of  (Comes  Britannia?),  was 
a  Roman  officer  who  in  Constantino's  scheme 
of  governing  the  Empire,  was  the  supreme 
general  of  tho  military  forces  in  Britain. 
His  jurisdiction  was,  "however,  subject  to 
that  of  the  Masters  of  the  Cavalry  and 
Infantry  in  the  West.  His  power  was  not 
localised  within  Britain,  but  under  him  were 
the  JJux  Britanniarum,  who  seems  to  have 
commanded  the  forces  massed  along  the 
northern  wall,  and  the  Comet  LUorit  Saxonici, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  coast-lino  be- 
tween the  Wash  and  Wight,  which  was 
most  exposed  to  piratical  Saxon  assaults. 
The  "  Owledig  "  is  thought  by  some  to  hive 
inherited  the  power  of  the  Lux  liritanniarum, 

Khjs.  Ottic  Britain,  pp.  88,  »;  Skene, 
Ancient  Boob  of  WaUt,  i.  teq. ;  Hnbner  in 
Corpus  Inurip.  Lit.,  vii  5. 
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Britannia,  or  Brittania  (the  bitter 
very  rare  form  is  the  theoretically  correct " 
spelling),  a  name  constructed  by  the  Romans 
from  the  tribe-name  Brittones,  known  to 
thorn  as  Britanni,  and  used  by  them  to  denote 
the  larger  of  the  "  British  Islands,"  originally 
styled  Albion.  After  Cesar's  time  this 
is  the  general  usage,  but  in  an  earlier  form 
"  ai  pptTuvixal  •••>««  "  are  said  to  have  in- 
cluded Ierno  (Ireland)  as  well  as  Albion. 
[Britons.] 

Bhys,  CWttc  Britain,  pp.  203—211. 

Britannia,  The  Roman  Divisions  of. 
Originally  only  one  Province  of  Britain  was 
constituted,  but  it  is  possible  that  Soverus 
divided  it  into  T'pper  and  Lower  Britain ; 
though  whether  this  statement  rests  on  a  mis- 
conception of  Dio  Cassius,  a  merely  popular 
use  of  the  words,  or  a  regular  legal  sub- 
division of  the  province,  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine. In  Diocletian  and  Constantino's  reor- 
ganisation of  the  Empire,  the  "  diocese "  of 
Britain  was  divided  into  four  "  provinces," 
Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda,  Flavin 
Cwsariensis,  and  Maxima  Ctesariensis.  To 
theso  Valentin  was  added  in  369.  It  consisted 
of  the  district  between  the  two  walls  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  The  situation  of 
the  rest  is  absolutely  unknown,  for  it  is  now 
acknowledged  that  the  chronicle  of  "  Richard 
of  Cirencester,"  from  which  the  ordinary 
identification  comes,  is  an  eighteenth-cent  ury 
forgery. 

Hubner,  Preface  to  rol.  vii.  of  Corp** 
Lat.,  giro*  a  well-digested  summary  of  all  that 
U  known  on  this  subject,    Ct.  Bhys,  Ctltie 
Britain,  and  Elton,  Or\gi*$  of  Eng.  Hittory. 

Britanny,  Relations  with.  There  is 
no  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  Britanny  received  its  present  population 
from  Britons  who  fled  from  the  Saxon 
invaders.  Individual  cases  of  emigration, 
settlements  from  the  days  of  the  soldiers  of 
Maximus  downwards,  there  may  well  have 
been.  Intimate  relations  certainly  existed 
between  Welshmen  and  Britons  in  the  earliest 
times.  Similarity  of  language,  place-names, 
institutions,  and  traditions  point  to  the  racial 
unity  of  Gaul  and  Briton.  In  their  western 
sea-girt  highlands,  each  alike  struggled 
against  the  ever-flowing  tide  of  Roman  and 
Teutonic  influences,  yet  preserved  unimpaired 
their  tongue  and  nationality.  But  the  coloni- 
sation theory  is  rather  a  popular  attempt  to 
explain  these  phenomena  than  a  proved  fact. 
If  the  Britons  did  conquer  Armorica,  whom 
did  they  expel,  and  how  did  fugitives,  dis- 
organised by  defeat,  manage  to  win  so  largo 
and  fair  a  territory  t  The  popular  legends, 
moreover,  speak  as  much  of  migrations  from 
Armorica  to  Britain  (<•.//.,  the  legend  of  St. 
Padarn  in  Roes'  W'thh  Saints)  as  from  Britain 
to  Armorica.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
English  monarehv  over  Britain,  the  early 
relations  of  Wales  and  Britanny  became 
fewer.    But  even  in  England  ARred  sends 


gifts  to  Breton  Abbeys,  and  Athelstan  gives 
a  shelter  to  'Alan  when  the  Breton  revolt 
against  William  Longsword  of  Normandv 
had  l»een  put  down.  The  superiority  which 
Rolf  had  previously  established  over  Britanny 
thus  continues,  and  accounts  for  the  number 
of  Bretons  in  the  Conqueror's  army,  and  their 
large  grants  of  land  in  the  west  of  England. 
Al, ui  of  Britanny  received  that  Honour  of 
Richmond  which  so  long  remained  a  link 
between  England  and  Britanny.  It  was  from 
Britanny  that  Walter  Map  brought  the  old 
Welsh  Book  of  Legends  of  Arthur  that  is 
professedly  the  basis  of  Geoffry  of  Mon- 
mouth's history,  and  Rhys  Ap  Tewdwr's 
return  from  his  exile  in  Armorica  marks  a 
new  era  in  Welsh  literature.  Like  the 
Welsh,  the  Bretons  were  constantly  harassed 
by  war  and  faction;  and,  in  1148,  when  the 
Count  of  Porhoet  defeated  Hoel  VI.,  the 
defeated  party  invoked  the  aid  of  Henry  of 
Anjou  as  Rolf's  successor.  Henry  granted 
the  duchy  to  his  brother  Geoffry,  whose 
death  was  succeeded  by  the  triumph  of  the 
native  prince,  Conon  IV.  But  Henrv,  since 
1154  King  of  England,  compels  Conon  to 
abdicate  and  marry  his  daughter  Constance 
to  his  son  Geoffry.  Thus  Henry  II.  practi- 
cally adds  Britanny  to  the  Angevin  Dominions. 
Geoffry  died  in  1186,  aud  the  rivalry  of  John 
and  Philip  Augustus  for  his  territory  ulti- 
mately led  to  his  son  Arthur's  murder,  the 
French  triumph,  and  a  new  line  of  Breton 
princeB  sprung  from  Geoffry's  daughter.  In 
1342  Edward  III.  found  another  opportunity 
of  intervention  in  favour  of  John  of  Mont- 
fort,  the  native  claimant,  against  Charles  of 
Blois,  the  friend  of  Philip  VI.  For  many 
years  the  Breton  succession  war  was  an  epi- 
sode in  the  great  hundred  years'  struggle  of 
France  und  England.  Left  unsettled  at  the 
Treaty  of  Bretigny,  the  question  was  at  last 
decided,  at  the  battle  of  Auray,  in  favour  of 
tho  house  of  Montfort.  In  the  early  stages 
of  England's  second  struggle  for  France, 
Britanny,  though  less  energetically  than 
Burgundy,  sided  with  tho  English.  But 
Arthur  of  Richmond,  brother  of  the  duke, 
and  inheritor  of  the  old  Honour  of  Alan, 
broke  with  the  English,  and  became  the  great 
supporter  of  Charles  VII.  In  1488  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  produced  a  European  contest 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Anno  which, 
despite  tho  exertions  of  Henry  VII.,  resulted 
in  her  marriage  with  Charles  VIII.,  and  tho 
ultimate  annexation  of  Britanny  to  France. 
Thus  the  old  ally  of  England  became  a  pro- 
vince of  her  hereditary  enemy. 

Bede,  Xenuius,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chron.  and 
the  Brut  v  Tyvynoyimi.  contain  the  earliest 
references  to  the  colonisation.  Cf.  Elton, 
Oriyin*  of  Kng.  Hitt.,  p.  365.  note,  which  refers 
to  the  Historic  of  Britanny,  by  HaUe*uen  and 
De  Cournon.  Freeman's  .Sorman  Conquett  [wol 
L  m,  vol.  hi.  313;  vol.  irJm.SM)  (rivee 

an  account  of  later  dealing*.    For  Henry  II. '■ 
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British  Legion,  The.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  Isabella  of  Spain 
and  Don  Carlos,  in  1835,  an  Order  in  Council 
was  issued  authorising  "any  person  to 
engage  daring  the  next  two  years  in  the 
military  and  naval  rervice  of  her  Majesty 
Isabella  II."  De  Lacy  Evans,  a  colonel  in 
the  British  army,  was  selected  for  the  com- 
mand. Recruits  to  the  number  of  10,000  wore 
enlisted,  and  despatched  to  the  Peninsula. 
In  1837  Evans  returned  to  England;  and 
in  1838  the  Ministry  withdrew  the  Order  in 
Council,  and  the  corps 


Briton,  Thb  North.  [Wilxis.] 

Britons.  The  general  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  inhabitants  of  South  Britain. 
It*  etymology  has  generally  been  traced  to 
the  Welsh  bHth  (spotted  or  tattooed),  but  it 
is  more  probably  kindred  with  brethytt,  the 
Welsh  for  cloth.  '1  hi.-,  the  Britons  were 
the  clothed  people,  as  opposed  to  the  pre- 
Celtic  occupants,  who  probably  wore  but 
little  clothing.  The  classical  form  44  Bri- 
tanni  "  passed  away  with  the  Romans,  and 
was  superseded  by  the  more  correct  form, 
"  Brittonea."  Modern  inquirers  have  sought  a 
remedy  for  the  vague  use  of  the  word  Briton 
by  limiting  it  (in  its  Welsh  form,  Brython) 
to  that  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock  otherwise 
called  the  Cymric  ;  and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  large  Gaelic  survivals  prevented 
South  Britain  from  being  exclusively  the 
property  of  either  group  of  tribes.  [Celts.  1 
But  as  these  vestigcM  of  the  Gael  had 
almost  pnased  awav  before  regular  history 
begins,  we  cannot  do  much  harm  in  treating 
of  the  Britons  in  the  more  general  sense  of 
the  ancient  writers.  But,  politically  and 
socially,  we  have  not  sufficient  information  to 
draw  a  clear  line  between  Brython  and 
Goidel  (Gael) ;  especially  if,  with  Mr.  Elton, 
we  reject  the  accounts  in  Bode  and  his  school. 
The  absence  of  heroic  kingship,  the  nearer 
approximation  (especially  in  the  South- 
East)  to  the  higher  culture  and  civilisa- 
tion of  Gaul,  the  predominance  of  Druidism 
[Dacina]  over  the  ordinary  Aryan  polytheism 
are,  perhaps,  the  chief  marks*  of  the'  "  Bry- 
thonic "  tribes.  Linguistically,  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  Gael  by  the  use  of 
"p"  instead  of  the  older  " qu  '  or  " qv." 
The  tribes  of  the  south  were,  from  their 
neighbourhood  or  their  affinity  to  the  Gauls, 
the  moat  advanced  in  culture,  and  the  Cantii 
according  to  Caesar,  the  most  civilised 
n.  Besides  these,  the  chief  tribes  of  the 
Britons  were  the  Beige?,  Atrebatii,  the  Rogni, 
the  Durotriges,  and  the  Dumnonii  (Goidelic) 
of  the  South;  the  Dobuni,  Catuvcllauni, 
Coritavi,  and  Cornarii  of  Middlo  England ; 
the  Ioeni.  Ceniinagni,  and  Trinobantes  of 
the  Eastern  Counties;  the  Silures.  Dcmeta? 


and  Ordovices  of  South -Eastern,  South- 
Western,  and  Northern  Wales;  the  Bri- 
gantea,  and  some  less  important  tribes — such 
as  the  Parisi,  Segantii,  Otadini,  Selgova*,  and 
Damnonii— of  the  district  between  the  Hum- 
ber  and  the  Northern  Wall.  Beyond  this 
latter  the  Britons,  in  any  precise  sense, 
hardly  extended. 

Elton,  Origin*  of  EnglUK  Bittoru  (eapedally 
chap.  lx.K  with  Bbfa's  later  tVlfic  Britain ; 
8keue,  Celtic  Scotland,  gives  a  rather  different 
view  j  Camden,  Britannui,  has  the  fullest  local 
and  archaeological  details. 

For  the  ethnology  and  general  characteristics 
of  the  Britons,  *m  Celts.  The  chief  tribes  are 
mentioned  under  their  various  names.  For 
the  political  history  of  Britain,  MS  Boaava  lir 
B«it*ik.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Britton  i«  the  title  of  an  early  summary 
or  abstract  ("  Summa  de  legibus  Anglia?  quce 
yocatur  Bretone")  of  English  law  purport- 
ing to  have  been  written  by  command  of 
Edward  I.  Nothing  is  known  with  certainty 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  work.  The  theory 
that  it  was  the  work  of  John  lo  Breton, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  is  untenable,  because 
there  are  allusions  in  the  work  to  events 
which  occurred  after  the  death  of  that 
prelate  in  1275.  Selden  and  others  have 
thought  that  the  book  was  written  by  Henry 
de  Bracton,  and  is  an  abridgment  of  his 
great  work.  [Bracton.]  Britton  is  a 
very  useful  guide  to  the  English  legal  system 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  has  been 
printed,  in  1640,  bv  Edward  Wingate,  and 
by  Mr.  F.  M.  Nichols,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation, Oxford,  1865. 


Broad  Bottom  Administration, 

Thk  (1744 — 1754),  was  a  cant  name  given 
to  the  ministry  formed  by  the  Pelhams, 
after  they  had  contrived  to  rid  themselves  of 
Carteret  by  threatening  to  resign,  because  its 
supposed  policy  was  to  admit  to  office  the  heads 
of  Opposition,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  except 
Carteret  and  Bath.  Chesterfield  and  Pitt 
were  persuaded  to  relinquish  their  opposition 
(the  former  becoming  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland),  the  Privy  Seal  was  given  to  the 
Ton-  Lord  Gower,  and  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton, 
an  undoubted  Jacobite,  was  given  a  place  about 
the  court ;  while  other  posts  wero  given  to 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Bedford,  Lords 
Cobham  and  Hobart,  and  Bubb  Dodington- 
In  1746  tho  relhams,  finding  themselves  in 
danger  of  being  once  more  supplanted  by 
Granville  (Carteret),  demanded  the  admission 
of  Pitt  to  office,  and  on  the  king's  refusal 
resigned ;  but  on  Granville's  failure  to  " 
a  ministry  they  returned  to  office. 

Coxe,  PelKam ;  Stanhope,  Ui*l .  of  Eng. 


Broken  Men  w*as  the  name  applied  by 
the  Scottish  government,  in  the  fifteenth 
century  and  subsequently,  to  such  persons  in 
the  Highlands  as  had  no  chief  to  be  respon- 
sible for  them.  The  government  had  so  far 
recognised  the  tribal  institutions  that,  by  an 


(  1M  ) 


Act  of  Council  of  the  reign  of  James  IV., 
the  chief*  were  held  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  writs  against  their  follower*. 

Bromley,  Sir  Thoxas  (b.  1530,  d,  1587), 

was  in  1566  made  Recorder  of  London,  and  in 
1570  Solicitor-General,  in  which  capacity  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  trial  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  1572 ;  he  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed in  the  attempt  to  extort  concessions 
from  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  and,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 1579.  In  1586  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  conspirators  in 
Babington's  plot,  and  was  President  of  the 
Commission  for  the  trial  of  Mary  Stuart, 
whilst  he  shared  with  Burleigh  and  Davison 
the  responsibility  of  despatching  the  warrant. 
He  died  shortly  afterwards,  having  never  got 
over  the  anxiety  of  the  presidency. 

Brompton,  John,  Abbot  of  .Tervaulx, 
compiled  a  chronicle  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  consisting  of  selections 
carefully  made  from  older  chroniclers.  This 
work,  which  embraces  the  period  from  597  to 
1199,  possesses  littlo  authority,  but  curiously 
enough  is  constantly  quoted  by  historians. 
It  was  printed  by  Twysden  in  his  Scriptora 
Ikctm,  1652. 

Brooke,  Sir  James  (*.  1803,  d.  1868), 
after  serving  with  credit  in  the  Bengal  army, 
visited  Borneo  in  his  yacht  in  1838,  and 
assisted  the  Sultan  against  the  revolted  Dyak 
tribe.  In  return  he  received  a  grant  of  the 
district  of  Sarawak  from  the  Sultan  of  Borneo 
with  the  title  of  Rajah.  Ho  did  much  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  natives,  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  island,  and  to  sup- 
press piracy,  and  earned  on  several  occasions 
the  thanksof  the  British  government,  to  whom 
ho  more  than  once  offered  to  surrender  Sarawak. 
The  island  of  I^abuan  having  been  acquired 
by  the  British,  Brooke  wns  appointed  its 
governor,  1847;  but  in  1851  serious  charges 
of  cruelty  towards  the  Dyaks  were  brought 
against  him  by  Joseph  Huine.  A  Royal  Com- 
mission investigated  the  nvitter,  but  came 
to  no  definite  conclusion.  Sir  James  Brooke 
was,  however,  deprived  of  the  governorship 
of  Labnan.  His  later  years  were  spent  in 
England  ;  but  he  frequently  visited  Sarawak. 
Purl.  D«ta'«*  (3rd  Mf.li  vol.  118,  p.  439,  ffj.  A 

collection  of  Sir  J.  Brooke's  Lcttrrt  was  issued 

in  1653. 

Brougham  and  Vaux,  Henry,  Lord 
(*.  1778,  d.  1868),  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Brougham,  of  Brougham  Hall,  Westmore- 
land, educated  at  the  High  School  and 
University  of  Edinburgh,  was  admitted  to 
the  Scottish  bar  in  1800.  When  the 
Edinburgh  Jtevieic  was  established  in  1802, 
Mr.  Brougham  became  one  of  its  most 
active  contributors,  and  cxhibitea  an  extra- 
ordinary variety  and  extent  of  knowledge. 
In  1S07  he  resolved  to  qualify  himself  for  the 


English  bar,  and  in  1808  he  began  to  practise 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  on  tho 
northern  circuit.  In  1809  ho  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Camelford. 
His  powers  of  debate  were  soon  recognised, 
and  he  became  the  rival  of  George  Canning, 
and  his  most  formidable  opponent.  In  the 
election  of  1811,  Mr.  Brougham  was  beaten 
at  Liverpool  bv  Mr.  Canning,  and  waa 
excluded  from  Parliament  till  1816,  when 
he  was  returned  for  Winchelsea.  In  1820 
he  undertook,  with  Denman,  tho  defence  of 
Queen  Caroline.  During  the  whole  of  the 
trial  his  popularity  was  as  unbounded  as 
the  queen's.  On  Feb.  11,  1822,  he  moved  a 
resolution  in  tho  Houso  of  Commons  for  tho 
consideration  of  the  public  burdens,  particu- 
larly those  pressing  on  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. This  motion  was,  however,  negatived. 
In  the  same  year  he  moved  a  resolution  con- 
demnatory of  the  unconstitutional  influence 
of  the  crown  in  the  government,  which  was 
also  lost.  In  1823  he  delivered  a  powerful 
speech  exposing  the  designs  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  On  April  17th  of  the  same  year, 
he  exchanged  abuse  of  such  an  insulting 
nature  with  Canning,  that  the  Speaker  waa 
compelled  to  order  both  into  the  custody  of 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  they  only  escaped 
this  by  retractations.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  engaged  with  Mr.  Birkbeck  in  founding 
the  first  Mechanics'  Institute.  In  1825  he 
took  a  large  share  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge,  and  also  of  the  London  University. 
In  1828  he  delivered  his  famous  six  hours' 
speech  on  Law  Reform.  In  1830  he  came 
prominently  forward  as  the  champion  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  the  House  of 
j  Commons  had  no  sooner  met  than  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  em- 
bracing a  comprehensive  measure  of  reform. 
A  ministerial  crisis,  however,  supervened. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  been  de- 
feated on  a  government  measure,  resigned ; 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  government  under 
Earl  Grey,  including  Brougham,  who  with 
some  difficulty  was  induced  to  accept  the 
Chancellorship,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministry  the  great  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  But  though  no  longer  a  representa- 
tive of  tho  people,  and  personally  relieved 
from  the  charge  of  the  Reform  Bill,  his  best 
jKjwcrs  were  called  forth  in  support  of  it ;  and 
his  speech  on  tho  7th  Oct.,  1831,  when  the 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  a  display  of  eloquence  of  the 
highest  order.  As  Lord  Chancellor,  Brougham's 
success  was .  not  very  great.  He  was  un- 
acquainted with  tho  details  of  English  equity, 
jurisprudence,  and  with  tho  practice  of  his 
court,  and  his  manners  gave  great  offonco  to 
the  distinguished  advocates  who  practised 
before  him.  His  extraordinary  energy,  how- 
ever, atoned  for  many  defects,  and  he  had 
the  distinction  of  getting  through  the 
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in  his  court  with  unexampled  rapidity.  In 
1834  Brougham  resigned  with  the  Whig 
government.  In  1836  they  returned  to 
power  under  Lord  Melbourne,  but  Lord 
Brougham,  who  had  never  acted  cordially 
with  the  leaders  ol  his  party,  did  not 
return  with  them,  and  Cottenham,  greatly  to 
Brougham's  anger  and  chagrin,  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor.  Released  from  party 
ties  he  now  acted  independent!}-,  and  even 
showed  a  disposition  to  court  the"  Tories,  and 
especially  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  for 
the  remainder  of  his  long  life  the  part  he 
played  in  politics  was  unimportant,  though 
his' restless  vanity  still  kept  him  before  the 
public  eye.  As  a  law  reformer,  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  he  continued  to  do 
useful  work  ;  and  many  of  his  judgments  in 
of  Lords  appeals  are  of  groat  import  - 
Lord  Brougnam's  powers  of  mind,  his 
rkable  activity,  his  ardent  love  of  liberty 
and  justice,  his  versatility  and  his  eloquence, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  English  politics  for  many  years; 
and  had  these  great  qualities  not  been 
neutralised  by  defects  almost  as  striking — an 
unbounded  recklessness,  an  extraordinary 
want  of  self-control,  and  an  eccentricity  which 
sometimes  bordered  on  insanity — ho  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  rank  among  the  most 
Illustrious  of  English  statesmen. 

Lord  Brougham's  Autobiography,  which  wu 
written  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
when  hi*  memory  wu  failing,  ih  often  untrust- 
worthy. The  same  mnit  be  said  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell's lAf*  of  Brougham,  the  work  of  a  not  too 
irenerous  rival.  Lord  Brougham  wrote  largely 
on  a  jrreat  variety  of  topics,  but  his  writings 
are  now  little  read.  The  best  of  his  historical 
works  are  the  History  of  England  under  th* 


HrruM*  of  Lancatter,  and  Sketch**  of  th«  Stntettmm 
t>)  the  Tm*  of  George  III,  His  Speech**  were 
collected  in  four  volumes,  1838.     p5.  J.  L.] 

Broughton,  John  Cam  Horhouhr,  Lord 
(h.  1786.  d.  1869),  the  eldest  son  of  8ir 
Benjamin  Hobhouse,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lord 
Byron,  accompanied  him  on  his  travels  in 
1809,  and  was  with  him  during  his  first  visit  to 
Turkey  and  Greece.  He  adopted  advanced 
Liberal  views  in  politics,  and  was  a  zealous 
advocate  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  In  1816 
he  wrote  a  work  called  tett*ri  written  by  an 
Engiuh  Gentleman  rttrident  at  Paru,  which  gave 
vr»  at  offence  to  the  English  government.  In 
December,  1 8 1 9,  in  consequence  of  one  of  these 
letters,  which  contained  some  severe  remarks 
on  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  which  was  therefore  declared  a  broach  of 
privilege  by  that  assembly,  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  but  was  liberated 
a  few  weeks  after,  when  Parliament  was 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  George  IV.,  in  1820. 
Th*  same  year  he  was  elected  with  Sir  F. 
Burnett  meral  t  for  Westminster.  I  n  1 832  he 
Joined  Earl  Grey's  government  as  Secretary 
w  War.    In  1833  he  was  appointed  Chief 


Secretary  for  Ireland ;  and  in  1834  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests.  He  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  from  1835 
to  1 84 1 ;  and  again  from  1 846  to  1 852.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  baronetcy  in  1 831 ;  and  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Broughton  in  1851. 

Browrxista,  The,  were  a  religious  sect 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by 
Robert  Brown,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  began  to  preach  his  doc- 
trines about  1580.  They  were  ultra- 
Puritans,  regarded  the  Church  of  England 
as  impure,  and,  assuming  the  character  of 
Separatists,  refused  to  hold  any  communi- 
cation with  her.  They  were  strong  op- 
posers  of  episcopacy,  and,  in  consequence, 
suffered  much  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
bishops.  In  1593  a  statute  was  passed  enact- 
ing the  penalty  of  imprisonment  against  any 
person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  who  should 
forbear,  for  the  space  of  a  month,  to  repair  to 
some  church  until  he  should  make  such  open 
submission  and  declaration  of  conformity  as 
the  Act  appointed.  In  consequence  of  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  this  Act,  a  large  pro- 

e»rtion  of  the  Brownists  sought  an  asylum  in 
olland,  whence  subsequently,  in  1670,  many 
of  them  sailed  from  Amsterdam  to  found  a  new 
home  in  America.  The  members  of  the  sect 
who  remained  in  England  endured  consider- 
able persecution,  until  the  principle  of  Tolera- 
tion was  recognised.  During  the  Civil  Wars 
of  Charles  I.  's  reign  they  became  merged  in 
the  sect  of  the  Independents.  The  Brownists 
objected  alike  to  Epi<*copacy  and  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government, 
and  favoured  a  purely  congregational  system, 
without  convocation  or  synod,  and  without 
any  separate  order  of  priests.  [Barrowists  ; 
Independent*.] 

Fuller,  Church  H'tt. ;  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puri- 
tan.* ;  Hoeheim,  Erclr*.  Hi*t. ;  Masson,  Life  of 
MUtcm,  vol.  it. 


The  Family  or  (or  db  Bars),  was 
of  Norman  descent.  The  founder  of  the  Eng- 
lish branch  came  over  with  William  the  Con- 
queror and  obtained  large  grants  of  land  in 
Northumberland,  where  the  family  quickly 
assumed  a  powerful  baronial  position,  being 
frequently  involved  in  border  warfare  with  the 
Scotch.  David  I.  of  Scotland  made  over  to 
the  house  of  Bruce  the  lands  of  Annandale 
about  1 130,  and  thus  it  obtained  its  recognition 
as  a  power  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Isabella, 
second  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
the  brother  of  Malcolm  IV.,  married  Robert  de 
Brus,  Lord  of  Annandale,  and  their  son  became 
a  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  1291. 
Their  grandson  was  the  great  Robert  Bruce, 
King  of  Scotland  1306—1329. 

Brace,  Edward  (d.  1318),  was  the  brother 
of  Robert  Bruce.  He  commanded  the  reserve 
at  Bannockburn,  and  dispersed  the  English 
archers.  His  restless  spirit  gave  much  trouble 
to  his  brother,  who  gladly  let  him  go  to 
Ireland,  to  assist  the  native  rebel*  against 
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England.    On  May  25th,  1316,  he  landed  from 
a  fleet  of  300  sail  at  Lome,  on  the  coast  of  An- 
trim.   With  some  600  men  he  took  Dundalk, 
and  waa  joined  by  a  large  native  force.  The 
O'Neil  resigning  his  claims,  he  was  crowned 
king.    At  the  River  Boyne  he  defeated  the 
O'Connors  and  the  lied  Earl  of  Ulster,  and 
proceeded  to  besiege  Carrickfergus.  In  Meath 
the  Lord  Justice  Mortimer  succumbed  to  him, 
and  the  flight  of  another  English  force  before 
him  led  to  a  rising  in  Monster  and  Leinster. 
In  1316,  however,  want  of  provisions  com- 
pelled the  Scots  to  retire  into  Ulster  and 
leave  the  Wicklow  septs  to  their  fate.  The 
l)e  Burghs  and  Geraldines  also  agreed  to  a 
truce  in  face  of  a  common  foe.    But  Robert's 
arrival  counteracted  all  this,  and  wasatonce  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  Carrickfergus,  though 
the  English  victory  at  Athenry  restored  tho 
balance  somewhat.     The  Bruces,  however, 
followed  by  20,000  men,  now  marched  straight 
on  Dublin,  and  the  Do  Lacys  openly  joined 
them.   Dublin  was  not  taken,  but  the  country 
was  wasted  as  far  as  Limerick ;  and  so  com- 
pletely was  this  done  that  the  Scots  themselves 
suffered  severely,  on  their  retreat,  from  want, 
and  it  was  only  the  supinem-ss  of  the  English 
which  enabled  them  to  regain  their  old 
position.    In  1317,  Robert  Bruce' s  good  sense 
induced  him  to  give  up  the  contest  and  leave 
Ireland;  nil  his  forces, however,  remained  with 
his  brother.    Tho  Anglo-Irish,  still  fighting 
among  themsolves,  were  unable  to  gain  any 
nlvantage.    In  1318,  however,  Edward  Bruce 
and  the  Do  Lacys,  joining  their  forces,  marched 
to  Dundalk,  but  were  met  near  that  place,  on 
Oct.  5th,  by  the  now  united  English,  were 
routed,  and  Bruce   himself    killed.  His 
bodv  was  quartered,  and  the  head  sent  to 
Edward  II. 

Walaingham,  Hist.  Anglic. ;  Moore,  Hitt.  oj 

LcUind. 

Bruce,  Robert,  Kino  op  Scotland  (A. 
1274,  s.  1306,  d.  1320),  was  the  grand- 
son of  Robert  de  Bruce,  tho  rival  of  John 
Baliol.  In  1297  he  fought  for  Edward  I. 
against  Wallace,  then  joined  the  Scottish 
army,  and,  in  the  same  year,  returned  to  his 
allegiance  to  the  English  king  until  1298, 
when  he  again  joined  the  national  party 
in  Scotland,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the 
guardians  of  that  kingdom.  In  1304  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  of  mutual  support 
with  LambertoD,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  about  the  same  time  became  reconciled 
to  Edward,  at  whose  court  ho  resided  until 
Feb.,  1306,  when — hearing  that  the  king, 
owing  to  some  information  that  he  had 
obtained  from  Comyn,  intended  to  put  him 
to  death — he  fled  to  Scotland.  Having 
stabbed  Comyn  at  Dumfries  in  a  quarrel,  ho 
determined  to  assert  his  right  to  reign  over 
Scotland  as  the  representative  of  David  of 
Huntingdon.  He  was  accordingly  crowned 
at  Scono  (March  27th,  1306)  by  tho  Coun- 
tess of  Buchan,  of  the  house  of  Macduff. 


Edward  I.  at  once  procured  from  the  Pope 
the  excommunication  of  Bruce,  and  waa 
on  his  way  to  revenge  the  death  of  Comyn 
when  he  died  at  Burgh-on-the-Sands,  in 
1307.  Before  this,  however,  Bruce  had 
been  twice  defeated  (at  Methven  and 
Dulay),  though  he  had  somewhat  re- 
trieved his  fortunes  at  Loudoun  Hill.  It 
is  to  this  period  of  his  life  that  the 
marvellous  stories  told  by  the  chroniclers 
about  him  mainly  refer.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Bruce  had  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  fastnessos  of  the  mountains,  and  to 
support  himself  as  best  ho  could.  In  1308 
he  routed  his  old  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
at  Inverury,  harried  Lome,  and  received 
additional  support  by  a  declaration  of  alle- 
giance on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  A  feeble 
incursion  into  Scotland,  undertaken  by  Ed- 
ward II.,  1310,  was  revenged  by  Bruce  in 
the  two  following  years,  when  he  invaded 
England  and  laid  Durham  waste.  In 
1313  Bruce  ravaged  Cumberland,  and  laid 
violent  siege  to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  tho 
attempted  relief  of  which  by  tho  English  led 
to  the  Scotch  victory  of  Bannockburn  in 
1314,  a  battle  in  which  Bruce  displayed  as 
much  generalship  and  valour  as  he  after- 
wards did  moderation  in  the  use  he  made  of 
his  victory.  His  attempts  to  bring  about 
peace  were,  however,  unsuccessful.  In  1316, 
when  he  left  Scotland  for  a  time  to  aid 
his  brother  Edward  in  Ireland,  his  absence 
was  made  tho  occasion  of  many  unsuc- 
cessful inroads  by  the  English.  An  at- 
tempt at  mediation  on  tho  part  of  the  Popo 
(John  XXII.)  having  failed,  Bruce,  in  1318, 
took  Berwick,  and  harried  Northumberland 
and  Yorkshire.  The  next  year  Edward  II. 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  recover  Berwick,  only 
drawing  down  on  his  kingdom  retaliatory 
raids  on  tho  part  of  Bruce,  who,  in  1322, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  rebel 
!  Earl  of  Carlisle.  At  length,  on  March  30th, 
1323,  a  truce  was  concluded  at  Thorpe, 
in  Yorkshire,  for  thirteen  years,  and  was 
ratified  by  Robert  Bruce  at  "Berwick.  Tho 
peace  was.  however,  soon  broken,  and  in 
1326  Bruce  again  ravaged  the  north  of 
England,  evading  tho  English  army,  which 
he  reduced  to  great  straits  by  destroying  all 
their  provisions.  In  1328,  another  treaty 
verv  favourable  to  Scotland  was  made  at 
Northampton,  by  which  Robert's  son  David 
married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Edward  II. 
"The  good  King  Robert"  died  at  Cardross, 
June  7,  1324,  and  by  his  patriotism,  wisdom, 
and  courage  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
good  man.  He  married,  first,  Isabella,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and,  socondlv,  Elisabeth 
de  Burgh,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster. 

Kerdun,  Scotich  row  icon  ;  Barbour's  jrreat  poem, 
TTu  Brvct,  which  is  the  fullest  account  of 
Brace's  exploits,  and  is  valuable  as  being  the 
work  of  a  nearly  contemporaneous  writer : 
WalMUKham,  Hid.  AiKc. ;  Burton,  Bit  q/ 
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Braes,  Rohbrt  db  (d.  1296),  and  Lord  of 
Annandalr,  was  of  Norman  origin,  and  the  son 
of  Robert  de  Bruce  and  Isabella,  daughter 
of  l>avid  of  Huntingdon.  He  was  one  of  the 
Scotch  Commissioners  who  went  to  Salis- 
bury  to  confer  about  the  marriage  of  Prince 
"Edward  and  the  Maid  of  Norway  (1286). 
On  the  dispute  for  the  succession  to  the 
Scotch  crown,  after  the  death  of  the  Maid  of 
Norway  (1290),  Brace  put  in  a  claim  as  the 
descendant,  in  the  nearest  degree,  of  David 
of  Huntingdon.  He  also  declared  that  in 
1240  Alexander  II.  had,  in  an  Assembly  of 
the  Estates,  recognised  him  as  his  heir  in  the 
(•rent  of  his  dying  childless  (since  that  time, 
however,  other  male  descendant*  had  been 
born).  The  only  competitor  whom  Bruce 
had  need  to  fear  was  John  Baliol,  in  whos* 
favour  Edward  finally  decided  (Nov.,  1292). 
On  the  resignation  of  Baliol  in  1295,  Bruce 
tried  ineffectually  to  persuade  Edward  to 
bestow  the  kingdom  on  him.  He  died 
shortly  afterwards. 

Bmde,  Sox  or  M  un  in,  was  a  powerful 
Kctish  monarch  (A.  556,  d.  683)  who  had  his 
capital  at  Inverness.  In  660  he  defeated  the 
Scot*  of  Dalriada,  slaying  their  king,  Gabran, 
and  driving  them  back  to  K  inly  re.  This 
defeat  was  important,  as  it  led  to  the  mission 
of  St.  Columba,  by  whom  Brude  was  baptised 
in  663.  [PlCW-l 

Bmnanbnrh,  The  Battle  of  (937),  was 
fought  by  Athelstan  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Anlaf  the  Dane,  who  came  over 
from  Ireland,  Constantino  of  Scotland,  and 
Owen  of  Cumberland.  This  powerful  com- 
bination was  thoroughly  routed  by  Athelstan, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  great  Saxon 
victory  over  this  great  Danish  and  Celtic 
league  a  noble  war-song  was  composed,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
The  site  of  the  battle  is  very  doubtful; 
it  has  been  placed  in  the  Lothians,  in  North- 
omlterland,  in  Yorkshire,  and  it  has  been  iden- 
tified, with  some  plausibility,  with  Brumby, 
in  Lincolnshire. 

Aug  Sax  CXrou..  i.  290  (Rolls  ed.);  Free- 
man, Soman  Conq.,  i.  61.  For  s  spirited 
translation  of  the  "Son*  of  the  Fight  at 
Brunanburh.'  we  Mr.  Freeman*  (M-KnglUh 
Huttry,  p.  155. 

Brutus  (or  Bat  tb)  was  the  name  assigned 
to  the  fabulous  hero  who  was  supposed  to 
have  given  his  name  to  the  island  of  Britain. 
According  to  the  account  given  by  Geoff  rev  of 
Monmouth,  and  universally  believed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Brutus  was  the  great-grandson 
of  .Eneas.  Having  been  banished  from  Italy, 
he  retired  to  Greece,  where  he  became  the 
champion  of  the  oppressed  Trojans.  After 
many  difficulties,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Albion,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by 
gianta.  Having  destroyed  these  monsters, 
the  Trojans  occupied  the  country,  which, 


in  honour  of  their  leader,  they  called 
Britain.  Brutus  died  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  after  his  arrival  in  the  island- 
Brat  y  Tvwysogioxt,  or  Thb  Chro- 
niclk  or  the  Princbs  or  Wales,  is  the  nam© 
of  a  most  important  Welsh  chronicle  which 
extends  from  the  abdication  of  Cadwal  at 
Home  in  the  year  681  to  the  conquest  of 
Wales  in  1282.  It  is  printed  with  an 
English  translation  in  the  Rolls  Series  (1860). 

Buccaneers  (tho  name  is  derived  from 
a  word  used  by  the  Caribbean  Indians  de- 
noting dried  or  cured  meat)  were  associations 
of  piratical  adventurers  which  flourished  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Tho 
buccaneers  were  chiefly  English  and  French, 
and  owed  their  origin  to  the  attempts  made 
by  other  European  nations,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  to  acquire  a  share  in  the 
rich  American  trade  which  the  Spaniards  at- 
tempted to  engross.  Tho  buccaneers,  though 
in  later  times  they  carried  on  general  piracy, 
directed  their  chief  efforts  against  the 
Spaniards,  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
natural  enemies.  In  1626  they  took  St. 
Christopher,  and  in  1630  Tortuga,  which  they 
made  their  head-quarters.  In  1670,  under 
Henry  Morgan,  they  captured  Panama  with 
immense  booty;  ana  in  1683  and  1684  made 
the  expeditions  to  the  South  Seas  which  are 
described  in  Dampicr  s  famous  Voyage*.  In 
1670  a  treaty,  called  "The  Treaty  of 
America,"  was  concluded  between  England 
and  Spain  for  the  suppression  of  the  buccaneer 
associations,  but  it  was  quite  ineffectual.  The 
wars  between  England  and  France,  by 
making  the  English  and  French  buccaneers 
enemies,  did  much  to  weaken  them,  and  after 
the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  they  gradually  disap- 
peared. The  most  noted  buccaneer  chiefs 
were  Lewis  Scot,  Francois  Lolanois,  Mans- 
velt,  and  especially  Henry  Morgan,  who  was 
knighted  by  Charles  IL,  and  made  deputy- 
governor  of  Jamaica. 

J.  Burney,  llitt.  of  iht  Buctaa««r«,  1818. 

Bnch,  Jsaj*  db  Grailly,  Captal  db  {d. 
1377),  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
English  commanders  in  the  French  wars  of 
Edward  lll.'s  reign.  He  was  a  native  of 
Aquitaine,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Black 
Prince,  with  whom  he  fought  at  Poitiers  and 
Navarrete.  In  1372  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French,  and  died  in  captivity  five 
years  later. 

Bnchan,  John  Oomth,  Earl  or,  was  a 
staunch  adherent  of  Edward  I.  He  was  de- 
feated by  Bruce  at  Inverury,  and  had  his  ter- 
ritory harried  by  the  victorious  troops.  His 
wife,"  Isabella  Macduff,  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  was  a  supporter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and 
crowned  that  king  tit  Scone,  March  27.  1306. 
For  this,  she  was  imprisoned  by  Edward  I  in 
a  cage  at  Berwick,  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
dared  to  support  Bruce. 
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Buck  an,  John  Stewart,  Earl  op  {d. 
1424),  the  second  son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, led  a  Scotch  army  of  about  6,000  men  to 
France,  to  aid  Charles  V.  against  the  English. 
After  winning  the  battle  of  Beaug6,  he  was 
created  Constable  of  France  and  Count  of 
Aubigny,  and  was  slain  at  Verneuil,  1424. 

Buchanan,  Georoe  (6.  1506,  d.  1582), 
studied  at  Paris  and  at  St.  Andrews,  and  be- 
came tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Cassilisin  1532,  and 
subsequently  to  a  son  of  James  V.  He  bitterly 
assniled  the  friars  in  his  Francucamu,  which 
subjected  him  to  much  persecution  from 
Cardinal  Beaton.  He  found  it  unsafe  to 
reside  in  Scotland,  and  retired  to  Bordeaux. 
In  1544  he  went  to  Paris  and  taught  at  the 
College  of  Bourbon.  Three  years  later  he 
went  to  Coimbra  in  Portugal.  Here  he  was 
seized  as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  in  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  began  his  version  of  the  Psalms. 
On  his  release  he  remained  for  some  years  in 
France,  and  in  1560  came  to  Scotland  as  Latin 
tutor  to  Queen  Mary.  He  received  a  pension 
from  the  queen,  and  in  1567  was  made 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  Ho  ac- 
companied the  Regent  Murray  to  England, 
and  took  a  considerable  share  in  political 
affairs,  being  among  the  most  violent  oppo- 
nents of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  present 
at  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  at  \ork  in 
1568  as  tho  representative  of  the  Scottish 
lords,  and  has  been  charged  with  the  forgery 
of  the  "  Casket  Letters  ,v  (q.v.).  In  1571  he 
printed  his  tract  De  Maria  Seotorum  Regina,  a 
very  bitter  attack  on  Mary.  Meanwhile,  in 
1570  he  had  become  tutor  to  the  youngprince 
James,  and  soon  afterwards  was  made  Director 
of  the  Chancerv  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  sat 
in  Parliament  for  some  years.  He  was  a  volu- 
minous writer  of  Latin  verse,  and  is  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  non-classical  poets. 
He  .was  the  author  of  two  important  prose 
works.  Tho  famous  treatise,  be  Jure  Regni  apud 
ScotoM,  published  in  1579,  is  a  political  dialogue 
on  the  source  and  origin  of  kingly  power.  It 
is  filled  with  the  principles  of  liberal  and  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and  its  author  has  been 
not  inaptly  styled  « the  first  Whig.;1  The 
Rerum  Seoticarum  Hint  oris,  published  in  1582, 
is  an  authoritative  record  of  Scotch  affairs  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Buchanan's  Work*,  2  vols.,  1725  (ed.  Burman) ; 
Irving,  Memoir  of  Buchanan. 

Buckingham  was  an  ancient  borough 
at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  It  had 
been  fortified  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  the 
early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  and  captured 
by  the  Danes  in  1016.  It  "was  a  place  of 
considerable  trade  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
Edward  III.  fixed  one  of  the  wool  staples 
there.  It  received  a  charter  from  Mary  in 
1554,  which  was  surrendered  and  restored  in 
1684.  The  borough  formerly  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament ;  but  it  was  deprived 
of  one  of  its  representatives  in  1868. 


Buckingham,  Pberaob  or.  (i.)  William 
Giffard  is  said  to  nave  received  tin  eurldom 
of  Buckingham  from  William  I.  His  son  died 
without  issue,  1164.  (ii.)  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, youngest  son  of  Edward  III.,  was 
created  Earl  of  Buckingham  1377,  died  1397. 
His  son  Humphrey  died  without  issue,  1 399. 
(iii.)  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Stafford,  who  in- 
herited the  earldom  of  Buckingham  from  his 
mother,  sister  of  the  last  earl,  was  created 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  1444.  His  groat- 
grandson,  third  duke,  was  beheaded,  1521, 
and  his  honours  forfeited,  (iv.)  George  Vil- 
liers,  created  Earl  of  Buckingham  1616,  mar- 
quis 1618  (his  mother,  being  later  in  tho  year 
created  Countess  of  Buckingham  for  life,  died 
1632),  and  duke  1623.  George  Villier*. 
second  duke  of  this  line,  died  without  Jaime, 
1687.  (v.)  John  Sheffield,  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby,  created  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire, 
1703.  His  son  Edmund,  second  duke,  died 
without  issue,  1736.  (vi.)  George  Grenville, 
Earl  Temple  (son  of  George  Grenville,  Premier 
1763 — 65,  and  brother  of  Lord  Grenville, 
Premier  1806—7),  created  Marquis  of  the 
town  of  Buckingham,  county  Bucks,  1784. 
His  son  was  created  duke  in  1822. 

Buckingham,  Henry  Stafford,  DruE 
of  (d.  1483),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Humphrey, 
Duko  of  Buckingham,  by  Margaret  Beaufort, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Edmund,  Duke  of 
Somerset.    He  was  doublv  connected  with 
the  royal  family,  and  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  Woodville,  daughter  of  Earl  Rivers, 
made  him  brother-in-law  to  Edward  IV.  He 
was  one  of  Richard  III.'s  great  supporters, 
and  was  the  chief  agent  in  obtaining  the 
crown  for  him.    But  beforo  Richard  bad  been 
on  tho  throne  many   months  Buckingham 
became  alienated  from  him,  the  chief  reason 
|  being  apparently  Richard's  refusal  to  give 
him  any  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
Bohuns,  to  which  Buckingham  had  a  claim. 
Influenced  by  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  he 
entered  into  a  project  for  calling  over  Henry, 
Earl  of  Richmond.    This  scheme  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Woodville  party,  and  Bucking- 
ham arranged  that  he  should  head  a  rising  in 
the  west  of  England,  while  Richmond  was  to 
land  in  the  south.    But  the  insurrection 
ended  in  failure.    Buckingham  had  raised  a 
small  force  in  Wales,  but  all  tho  bridges  over 
the    Severn    were    broken    down,  while 
unusually  heavy  rains  had  so  swelled  tho 
rivers  as  to  make  them  impassable.  Being 
unable  to  get  provisions,  most  of  his  men 
deserted,    and    Buckingham    himself  took 
refuge  in  Shropshire,  but  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  his  retainers,  taken  to  Salisbury,  and 
executed  there. 

Buckingham,  Edward  Stafford,  Dckjs 
of  id.  1521),  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  was  restored  by  Henry 
VII.  to  all  his  father's  dignities  and  posses- 
In  1521  he  was  tried  and  executed 
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for  high  treason,  the  ohief  evidence  for  the 
charge  being  that  he  had  unguardedly  let  fall 
some  expressions  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
bo  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  throne  should 
the  king  chance  to  die  without  issue.  No 
doubt  his  connection  with  the  royal  line  was 
his  real  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  king.  The 
office  of  Constable,  which  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham inherited  from  the  Bohuns,  Earls  of 
Hereford,  was  forfeited  by  his  presumed 
offence,  and  was  never  afterwards  revived  in 
England. 

Buckingham,  Georgb  Vilmekm,  Dukb 
or,  horn  Aug.  20,  1592,  was  a  younger  son  of 
>*ir  (ieorgo  Villiers  of  Brookkley.    In  1614 
he  was  first  brought  before  the  notice  of 
James  I.,  and,  being  an  active,  handsome, 
and   intelligent  youth,  his  companionship 
served  to  amuse  the  leisure  hours  of  the 
king.     In  1615,  after  the  fall  of  the  former 
favourite,  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  Villiers 
was  left  without  a  rival  in  the  king's  favour. 
In  1616,  he  was  created  Viscount  Villiers; 
in  1617  he  became  Earl;  in  1618,  Marquis  cf 
Buckingham.    By  the  roval  bounty  he  was 
made  one  of  the  richest  noblemen  in  England, 
and  all  the  patronage  of  the  court  was  placed 
in  his  hands.    Few  men  could  endure  such 
rapid  and  unmerited  advancement  without 
detriment  to  their  character.  Buckingham 
was  a  vain  and  arrogant  man,  not  ready 
to  take  advico,  and  not  content  that  any 
should  hold  office  who  did  not  owe  their  pro- 
motion to  his  good-will.    Charge*  of  malver- 
sation were  brought  against  various  officials, 
and  several  noblemen  of  high  birth  deprived 
of  their  offices.     But  although  some  reforms 
were   effected  in  the  public  service,  and 
although  Buckingham  was  not  personally 
avaricious,  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  re- 
mained venal.    Those  who  sought  promotion, 
if  they  had  not  directly  to  purchase  office, 
were  expected  to  requite  the  serv  ice  in  one 
form  or  another,  to  win  the  favour  of  Buck- 
ingham's dependants,  or  possibly  mam'  one 
of  his  needy  relations.    Over  the  direction 
of  James's  foreign  policy  Buckingham,  during 
the   first  part  of  his  career,  exercise!  no 
appreciable  influence.     In    1619   the  Pro- 
tectant* of  Bohemia  had  risen  in  rebellion 
against  their  king,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
and   had  bestowed  the  crown  on  James's 
Protectant  son-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine. 
The   Palatinate  had  been   in  consequence 
inraded  by  a  Spanish  army.    James  hoped 
to  jrft  it  restored  to  the  Elector  by  nego- 
tiatinjr  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Spanish  Infanta.  Bucking- 
ham, as  personal  motives  prompted  him.  joined 
those  who  approved  of  a  Spanish  alliance  or 
those  who  desired  to  render  assistance  to  the 
Protestant  party  in  Germany.    In  1620  he 
had   married   a  Catholic,  Lady  Catherine 
Manners,  and  in  1622  his  attitude  became 
more  decided.     He  entered  into  a  close 

HlST.-S« 


i  friendship  with   the   Spanish  ambassador, 

!  Gondomar,  and  the  following  year  prevailed 

I  on  James  to  let  him  and  the  prince  go  to 
Spain,  under  the  belief  that  once  there  they 
could  readily  prevail  on  Philip  IV.  to  restore 
his  lands  to"  the  Elector.  Arrived  at  Madrid 
Buckingham  soon  discovered  his  delusion. 
The  Spaniards  wanted  toleration  for  the 
English  Catholics,  but  refused  in  return  to 
bind  themselves  in  any  way  about  the  Pala- 
tinate. During  his  absence  James  conferred 
on  Buckingham  the  title  of  duke.  The  new 
duke  and  Charles  both  returned  home,  irate 

,  with  the  Spaniards  and  eager  to  declare  war. 

I  A  Parliament  was  summoned  and  its  support 
asked  (1624).  For  a  time  the  duke  was 
immensely  popular,  but  his  popularity  was 
short-lived.  lie  had  many  schemes  in  his 
head  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  but 
he  hud  not  the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  and 
did  not  understand  the  first  conditions  of 
success.  A  treaty  was  agreed  on  for  tho 
marriage  of  Charles  with  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
sister  of  Louis  XIII.,  in  which  concessiona 
were  made  in  favour  of  the  English  Catholics, 
although  a  distinct  promise  had  been  given 
to  the  Parliament  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
should  be  done.  James  and  Buckingham 
expected  that  in  return  Louis  would  aid  them 

)  to  recover  the  Palatinate,  but  they  were  soon 
undeceived.  Dire  misery  and  misfortune 
befell  an  isolated  body  of  12,000  men  sent  to 

\  pass  through  Holland  and  fight  their  way  into 
the  heart  of  Germany.  In  March,  1625, 
James  died,  and  Charles,  who  was  deeply 
attached  to  the  duke,  came  to  the  throne.  A 
Parliament  was  summoned  from  which  Charles 
parted  in  displeasure  because  it  expressed 
distrust  of  the  duke's  capacity.  A  fleet 
despatched  to  Cadiz  to  seize  Spanish  treasure- 
ships  returned  without  effecting  its  object. 
Want  of  money  led  to  the  summoning  of  a 
second  Parliament,  which  impeached  tho  duko 
and  was  angrily  dissolved  by  the  king  (1626). 
Buckingham,  always  buoyant  and  sanguine, 
believed  that  if  he  could  achieve  success  he 
should  recover  popularity.  Anger  against 
the  French  king  led  to  a  declaration  of  war 
with  France,  and  Buckingham  sailed  in  com* 

■  mand  of  a  fleet  to  succour  the  Protestant 
town  of  La  Rochelle,  which  had  rebelled 
against  Louis  (1627).  He  effected  a  landing 
on  tho  Isle  of  Rhe,  but  was  subsequently 
driven  off  by  the  French  with  heavy  loss. 
The  king  summoned  a  third  Parliament, 
which  passed  the  Petition  of  Right  and  after- 
wards drew  up  a  Remonstrance  asking  that 
Buckingham  should  be  removed  from  offico 
(1628).  In  consequence,  the  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  popular  feeding  became  more 
excited  than  ever  against  tho  duke.  He  was 
at  Portsmouth,  preparing  a  second  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  when  us  he  left  the 
room  where  he  had  breakfasted  he  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  discontented  officer, 

I  John  Felton,  who  had' served  under  him,  and 
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who  thought  with  ono  blow  to  avenge  his 
private  wrongs  and  rid  his  countrv  of  a 
public  enemv  (Aug.  22,  1628). 

The  fuliest  account  of  Buckingham  U  to  bo 
found  in  John  Fomter'a  Uft  of  EU»t,  and  8.  B. 
Gardiner,  UM.  of  England,  1603  16H. 

[B.  M.  G.] 

Buckingham,  Oeoroe  Viluekb,  2nd 
Dike  ok  (A.  1628,  d.  1687),  was  the  son  of  the 
firstduke.  He  scrvedinthe Royalist  army. and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  after 
which  he  retired  to  the  Continent.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1657,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax,  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  w  is  able  i£<.  covei  a  portion  of  his 
large  estates.  At  theltestoration  he  was  made 
blaster  of  the  Horse  and  a  Privy  Councillor. 
In  1666  he  took  part  with  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament,  and  on  a  charge  of  having  en- 
deavoured to  excite  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet  ho 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  in  less  than 
a  year  he  was  pardoned.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Cabal  ministry  in  1668,  he  became  one 
of  its  chief  members,  and  when  it  fell  in  1673 
he.  like  Shaftesbury,  joined  the  Opposition.  Hut 
his  health  was  so  bid  that  he  took  little  further 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  at  his  seat  in  Yorkshire.  In  his 
private  character  he  ranks  as  the  most 
profligate  member  of  the  most  profligate  court 
England  has  ever  seen.  He  was  strongly 
suspected  of  having  hired  Colonel  Blood  to 
assassinate  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  while  his 
seduction  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsburv  and 
the  death  of  the  earl  in  a  duel  with  Bucking- 
ham created  a  fearful  sensation  even  in  those 
days.  Ho  is  thus  described  by  Dryden,  under 
the  name  of  Zimri.  in  some  famous  lines  of 
u  Absalom  and  Achitophel  "— 

**  A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be, 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome  ; 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  everything  by  start*,  and  nothing  long  .  .  . 
Bailiu«  and  praising  were  hi»  usual  themes ; 
And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes  .  . 
He  laughed  himself  from  court ;  then  sought  relief, 
By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  bo  chief." 

"Buckingham,"  siys  .Ranke,  "is  a  forecast 
of  the  Regent  [Orleans]  and  Dubois.  In 
natures  of  this  kind  everything  works  to- 
gether, amusement  and  labour,  distraction 
and  exertion,  good  and  twd ;  the  most  refined 
culture  can  go  with  intolerable  insolence;  for 
such  men  have  every  kind  of  ambition,  they 
must  be  first  in  everything  and  remain  first. 
Social  considerations  and  sympathies  caused 
by  hatred  of 

predecessors  determine  their 
political  action  or  inaction."  Macatilay  de- 
scribes htm  as  "  a  sated  man  of  pleasure, 
who  turned  to  ambition  as  to  a  pastime." 

Carte.  Uft  of  Ormonde;  Burnet,  Uin*.  of  Hi* 
Chrn  7W;  Kunke.   Ht'sf.  of  Eng. ;  Macaulav,  j 
Hurt,   of  Eng.     Buckingham's   miscellaneous  1 
H  er*»  were  printed  in  one  vol.,  8ro,  1704. 

Buckinghamshire,  John  Sheffield, 
Duke  of  {f.  1G 18,  d.  1721),  was  the  son  of  | 


Edmund,  Lord  Mulgrave.     On  his  father's 
death  (1658),  he  became  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 
In  1666  ho  served  against  the  Dutch  and 
returned  home  to  take  command  of  a  troop  of 
horse.    Again,  in   1672,  he  was  appointed 
captain  of  a  ship  of  eighty-four  guns,  and  as 
soon  as  he  camo  back  from  sea  was  made 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  Subsequently 
he  passed  over  to  Franco  to  learn  the  art  of 
war  under  Turenne.    On  his  return  Mul- 
grave engaged  in  a  professional  quarrel  with 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  und  bitterly  offended 
the  royal  family  by  entertaining  hopes  of  the 
hand  of  Princess,  afterwards  > }  uoen,  Anne. 
In  1680  he  was  sent   to  destroy  Moorish 
pirates  who  were  attacking  Tangier*.  On 
the  accession  of  Janes  EL  he  was  created 
Privy  Councillor   and   Lord  Chamberlain. 
After  the  Revolution  Mulgrave  readily  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  "Mary. 
William  created  him  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
and  named  him  a  Cabinet  Councillor.  In 
1703  he  was  created  Duke  of  Normanby, 
and  soon  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham- 
shire, and  in  this  year  built  Buckingham 
House.    He  was  compiled  to  resign  office 
for  caballing  with  Nottingham  and  Rochester 
against  Oodolphin  and  Marlborough.  Forth- 
with he  became  a  violent  member  of  the  ( Ippo- 
sition,  and  was  struck  off  the  list  of  the  Pnvy 
Council  (1707).    In  1710,  however,  when  the 
Tories  were  restored  to  power,  he  was  made 
Steward  of  tho  Household,  and  on  the  death 
of  Rochester,  Lord  President.     He  entered 
eagerly  into  tho  plots  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  is  said  by  Swift  to  have  been 
the  only  man  he  knew  who  was  sincere  in  his 
intentions.    The  death  of  Anne  destroyed  hi* 
hopes.    The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in   political  disgrace.     Buckingham  wrote 
some  poems,  the  best  known  of  which  are  the 
Euatt  on  Satire  and  the  Ettay  on  Poetry. 

HUOO^TimeVf,0/thtPMt';  Bx>net'  UUt-  »' 

Buenos  Ayres.  Expeditions  against 
(1806—1X07).  In  the  spring  of  1806,  Sir 
Home  Popham,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
naval  forces  at  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope,  with, 
out  any  authority  from  the  home  government 
sailed  from  the  Cape,  taking  with  him  all 
the  naval  force,  and  1 ,500  troops.  The  arma- 
ment arrived  off  Buenos  Avros  on  the  24th 
June.  No  time  was  wasted*,  and  on  the  28th 
the  land  forces  surprised  and  captured  Buen  s 
AyreB,  while  a  feint  was  made  by  the  fleet 
against  Monte  Video.  But  the  inhabitants 
secretly  organised  an  insurrection  which  broke 
out  on  August  4th,  and  was  assisted  from 
without  by  the  militia  of  the  surrounding 
districts.  The  British  garrison,  after  a  stout 
resistance,  was  overpowered;  and  the  sur- 
vivors were  made  prisoners  of  war,  though 
Sir  Home  Popham  escaped  with  tho  squadron, 
and  anchored  for  a  while  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.     A  froah  force  of  3,000  troops 
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was  dispatched,  under  Sir  Samuel  Aueh- 
inuty,  who,  on  the  2nd  February,  1807, 
assaulted  Monte  Video,  and  carried  it  bv 
atortn  after  a  most  stubborn  conflict,  in  which 
the  British  loss  was  600.  In  June,  Auchmuty 
was  joined  by  General  Craufurd  with  re- 
inforveraents.  which  brought  up  the  total  of 
the  British  forces  to  9,000  men ;  and  General 
Whitelocke  was  sent  out  to  take  command  of 
the*  whole  force.  On  the  5th  July,  an  attack 
was  made,  without  due  preparation  or  design, 
on  Buenos  Ayres.  The  town  had  no  regular 
fortifications,"  and  the  inhabitants  trusted 
solely  to  their  advantageous  position  on  the 
roofs  and  towers.  From  these  points  of 
vantage  the  attacking  troops  were  met  by  a 
destructive  fire.  On  the  right,  Auchmuty 
seized  the  Pla/a  de  Toros,  with  its  large 
store*  of  all  sorts;  but  this  advantage  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  defeat 
of  the  English  at  all  other  quarters.  Next 
morning  the  Spanish  general  offered  to  re- 
store ull  British  prisoners  on  condition  of  the 
evacuation  of  Monte  Video,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  region  of  the  La  Plata ;  and  White- 
Icx  ke  apreed.  On  returning  to  England  he 
was  tried  by  Court  Martial,  and  dismissed  the 
service 

Alison,  ttUt.o/Enrop*. 

Bolls,  Papal,  are  the  letters  issued  by 
the  Popes  in  their  official  capacity,  addressed  to 
individuals  or  communities,  usually  on  matters 
of  doctrine.  Papal  letters  may  be  either  Briefs 
or  Bulls.  The  latter  are  considered  the  more 
authoritative  and  important.  They  are  in- 
variably  written  in  Latin  on  thick  parchment, 
in  angular  archaic  characters,  and  sealed 
with  the  bmlla  or  globular  seal  of  lead  attached 
to  the  document  by  threads  of  silk  or  hemp. 
TV  brief  is  written  in  cursive  characters,  on 
paper  or  thin  parchment,  and  sealed  in  wax 
with  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman  (*ub  anntito 
Fueatoru).  It  generally  refers  to  matters  of 
discipline.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  Conqueror, 
iTclt-siastica  in  England  were  forbidden  to  re- 
ceive letters  from  the  Pope,  unless  they  had  pre- 
viously obtained  the  royal  permission.  Koyal 
letters,  forbidding  the  "introduction  of  papal 
bull*  without  licence,  were  issued  bv  Edward 
II.  in  1307.  and  by  Edward  III.  in'l327  and 
1376.  To  procure  or  publish  them  was  de- 
clared high  treason  by  13  Eliz.,  cap.  2.  [For 
the  various  bulls  of  importance,  see  under  their 
titks,  e.g.,  Clericis  Laicos;  and  for  the 
whole  subject  see  Papacy.] 

For  the  various  bulls  relating  to  England, 
:.-  H*!UMootli«r  rmmtrt^,  Mi ■  \\xc  IMt.num 

Bulwer,  Edward  Litton.  [Lytton, 
Lord.] 

Bulwer,  Sik  Hbxrt.  [Dallino,  Lord.] 

Bundelkhund.  The  name  of  the  district 
b*twi«en  Oude,  Malwa,  Berar,  and  Bengal. 
It  was  conquered  by  Rajput  tribes  in  the 


fourteenth  century,  and,  though  exposed 
t-J  frequent  attacks  from  the  Mohammedans, 
it  always  managed  to  resist  them  success- 
fully. In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  large  portions  jmssed  into 
the  possession  of  the  PeiBhwa,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  century  the  whole  province 
was  in  Mahratta  hands.  The  Treaty  of 
Bassein  ceded  a  portion  of  the  territory  to 
England,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Rajah 
Bahadur  was  induced  to  part  with  his  large 
territories  in  Bundelkhund,  receiving  com- 
pensation elsewhere.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  Pekhwa's  independence  in  1818,  all  his 
sovereign  rights  in  Bundelkhund  were  finally 
ceded  to  the  British. 

Bunker  Kill,  The  Battle  of  (June  17, 
1775),  is  noticeable  as  tho  first  important 
battle  of  the  War  of  American  Independence. 
Boston  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  or 
arm  of  the  sea  from  the  suburb  of  Charlestown. 
On  Juno  12th  General  Gage  had  declared 
martial  law,  and  was  in  possession  of  Charles- 
town  and  Boston.  To  secure  his  position  in 
the  former,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
occupv  two  hills  which  commanded  it — 
Breed'  Hill  and  Bunker  HilL  The  latter  was 
farther  from  Charlestown,  but  was  the  higher 
of  the  two,  and  dominated  Bleed  Hill  and 
Charlestown.  On  the  night  of  the  16th  a  body 
of  American  militia  were  sent  to  seize  it. 
When  on  the  next  morning  they  were 
descried  on  the  top  of  Breed  Hill,  which 
they  had  occupied  by  mistake,  Gage  deter- 
mined to  attack  them.  Three  thousand 
regulars,  under  Howe  and  Pigot,  assaulted 
the  position  in  front,  unsupported  by  any 
movement  from  the  rear.  Twice  they  were 
driven  back,  but  in  tho  third  attempt  they 
were  joined  by  Clinton,  and  succeeded  in 
dislodging  the  defenders,  who,  however, 
made  good  their  retreat  to  Prospect  Hill, 
where  they  encamped.  The  loss  of  the 
assailants  in  so  fierce  an  assault  was  226 
killed  and  828  wounded  and  missing.  In 
the  course  of  the  assault,  Charleston  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  British  troops  under 
Howe,  and  the  exasperation  caused  by  this 
act  far  more  than  counterbalanced  any  gain 
resulting  to  them  from  the  battle,  especially 
as  they  remained  idly  watching  Washington, 
who  was  in  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  quite 
unable  to  offer  any  serious  resistance  to 
vigorous  measures. 

Bancroft,  Hi»t.  of  America  ;  Stoubope,  Uitt. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis  (A.  1770.  rf.  1844), 
the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Burdett,  entered  Par- 
liament in  1796  as  member  for  Boroughbridge 
In  1797  he  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  in  the  following 
year  vigorously  protested  sgainst  the  attempts 
of  the  government  to  ga«  the  press.  Two 
years  later  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
prevent  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
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Act,  and  to  secure  hotter  provision  being 
made  for  political  prisoners.  In  1802  he  was 
elected  for  Middlesex,  and  was  re-elected  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  on  the  former  election 
being  declared  void.  At  the  election  of  1806 
he  issued  a  celebrated  address  to  the  Middlesex 
electors,  and  on  being  re-elected  gave  a  warm 
support  to  the  administration  of  Fox  and 
Lord  (Jrenville.  On  the  resignation  of  that 
government  he  stood  for  Westminster,  and 
was  easily  elected.  In  1810  he  was  convicted 
by  the  House  of  Commons  of  having  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  privilege  in  a  certain 
letter  addressed  to  his  constituents.  Burdett 
refused  to  surrender  to  the  Speakers  warrant, 
and  the  people  defended  his  house.  The 
result  was  a  series  of  riots,  in  which  the 
people  were  fired  upon,  and  some  of  them 
killed.  Burdett  proceeded  to  bring  actions 
against  the  Speaker,  and  nearly  even-  ono 
wbo  had  had  a  hand  in  his  commitment  to 
the  Tower,  hut  wss  unsuccessful.  His  im- 
prisonment terminated  with  the  prorogation 
•  >f  Parliament,  and  he  resumed  his  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1811,  when 
he  chiefly  occupied  himself  in  opposing  the 
RegcncyBill.  In  1819,  after  in  vain  attempt- 
ing to  induce  the  House  to  consider  the  eon- 
duet  of  the  Manchester  magistrates  at  Peter- 
loo,  he  vented  his  feelings  in  a  letter  to  his 
constituents,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of 
£2,000.  In  1822  he  supported  Lord  John 
Russell's  proposed  Reform  Bill,  and  continued 
one  of  its  warmest  advocates  till  it  was 
carried.  After  this  Sir  Francis  gradually 
fell  away  from  the  Liberals.  He  denounced 
the  alliance,  which  took  place  short lv  after- 
wards, between  the  ministry  and  O'Connell, 
retirtsi  from  Brookes's  Club,  and  openly 
joined  the  Tories.  In  1837  he  was  returned 
as  Conservative  member  for  North  Wilts. 
Till  his  death  in  1844  ho  continued  to  repre- 
sent that  constituency. 

Lord  Uolluud's  Uemoin;  Life  and  Opinion* 
of  Earl  Ore]/;  Peel's  Memoir*;  Wulpole.  Hi*t. 
of  ling,  from  1815;  KoebucV,  Reform  Parlia- 
ment. 

Bur  ford,  The  Battle  of  (752J,  between 
the  West  Saxons,  under  Cuthrea,  and  the 
Mercians,  under  Ethelbald,  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  the  former  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  independence  of  Wessex. 

Burgess,  A,  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
inhabitant  of  a  borough  or  town  exercising 
a  trade  there,  and  enjoving  the  rights  of 
freedom  or  citizenship,  in  the  early  day  <  of 
the  boroughs,  the  burgesses  were  M  the  owners 
of  land ;  tho  owners  of  houses,  shops,  or 
gardens ;  the  burgage  tenants,  from  whose 
burgages  the  firma  burjri,  or  rent,  was  origi- 
nally due.  In  a  trading  town  they  would 
be  'he  members  of  the  gild,  and  in  the 
judicial  work  of  the  town  they  were  the  class 
who  furnished  the  judicee  and  cura tores." 


They  were  also  the  electors  of  the  municipal 
magistrates  in  cases  where  the  corporations 
had  not  become  close,  and  were  in  most 
cases  the  holders  of  the  parliamentary 
|  franchise.  The  privileges  of  the  burgesses 
were  in  former  times  very  considerable — 
e.g.,  participation  in  the  "income  of  the 
corporation,  exclusive  right  of  trading  within 
the  borough,  and  the  like.  These  privileges 
have,  however,  been  swept  away  by  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835,  and  the 
burgesses  are  now  simply  the  constituency 
which  elects  the  borough  council.  The  term 
burgess,  too,  is  often  applied  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  borough  in  Parliament.  By  a 
law  of  Edward  II.,  the  burgesses  returned 
for  any  town  were  entitled  to  two  (shillings 
a  day  for  expenses,  and  the  practice  of 
paying  members  of  Parliament  was  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  up  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  By  an  Act  of  Henry  V.  it  was 
decreed  that  a  burgess  of  Parliament  must 
be  resident  in  the  borough  which  returned 
him  ;  but  this,  however,  was  not  enforced  for 
long.    [Towns;  Elections.] 

Mereweatberand  Stephens,  /(.•♦.  of  Boroughs; 
Grant,  Oh  Corporation!;  Madox,  Firnxn  fturgi; 
Brady,  On  /•'•  i  ■»  :)>- ;  Stephen,  Cotm$ientariei  • 
Stubbs,  C°n$t.  Hi*t.,  especially  chaps,  xi.  ana 
xxi. ;  Gneist,  Self-Government. 

Burgh,  Hubert  db  (rf.  1243),  first  appears 
in  history  as  one  of  Richard  I.'s  ministers. 
In  1 1 99  John  made  him  his  Chamberlain.  On 
the  capture  of  Prince  Arthur,  in  1202,  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  imprisoned 
prince  at  Rouen,  and  continued  a  faithful 
and  active  servant  of  John  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  king's  reign.  In  1215  ho 
was  appointed  Justiciar,  and  in  the  next  year 
bravely  defended  Dover  Castle  against  the 
French,  who  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  shortly  afterwards  defeated  by  De  Burgh 
in  a  naval  engagement  in  the  Channel.  On  the 
death  of  William  Marshall  he  became  Regent 
of  the  kingdom,  the  custody  of  the  king's  per- 
son being  entrusted  to  Peter  des  Roches.  Be- 
tween these  two  there  was  constant  rivalry,  De 
Burgh  representing  the  English,  Des  Roches 
the  foreign  interest.  In  1224  the  reckless 
turbulence  of  Falkes  de  Breaute  gave  De 
Burgh  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the 
foreigners.  De  Breaute  was  banished,  and, 
on  the  king  attaining  his  majority  in  1227, 
De  Burgh  attained  supreme  power  by  the 
exile  of  his  great  rival,  Des  Roches.  In  this 
year  also  he  was  raised  to  the  earldom  of 
Kent;  and,  in  1228,  he  was  appointed 
Justiciar  for  life.  From  this  date  till  1232 
England  was  entirely  in  his  hands,  and  was, 
on  the  whole,  well  governed.  In  1232  the 
intrigues  of  Des  Roches,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  return,  and  the  king's  weariness  oi 
restraint,  occasioned  his  fall.  He  was  accused 
of  connivance  with  Twenge  in  his  attacks  on 
the  Italian  clergy,  and  the  emptiness  of  the 
treasury  was  attributed  to  the  mismanage- 
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ment  of  the  minister.  He  weui  driven  from 
office,  and  for  the  next  two  years  suffered  the 
cruellest  persecution  at  tho  hands  of  the 
monarch  for  whom  he  bad  done  so  much. 
The  disgrace  of  Des  Roches  in  1234  restored 
him  to  favour,  but  he  did  not  resume  his 
office,  and  the  remainder  of  hie  life  was  spent 
in  retirement,  broken  only  by  occasional 
appear  . n  -  .1  in  the  political  arena,  as  in  1238, 
when  he  supported  the  king  against  the 
powerful  baronial  confederacy  headed  by 
Kit-hart  of  Cornwall.  Hubert's  policy  was  a 
thoroughly  national  one.  He  resisted  the 
encroachments  of  tho  Pope  and  tho  rapacity 
of  tho  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  arbitrariness 
of  the  king  and  the  turbulence  of  the  barons. 
His  aim  was,  however,  limited  to  a  restora- 
tion of  the  administrative  system  and  policy 
of  Henry  II.  It  is  said  that  an  Essex  black- 
smith, when  ordered  to  put  chains  on  Hubert, 
replied,  "  Do  what  you  will  with  mo :  rather 
would  I  die  than  put  fetters  on  him.  Is  not 
he  that  faithful  and  magnanimous  Hubert, 
who  hath  so  often  snatched  England  from  the 
ravages  of  foreigners  and  restored  England 
Co  England  f  " 

Roger  of  Wendorer;  Matthew  Paria,  Chronica 
Majora  ;  Fom,  Judgn  of  £119.        rp.  pi 

Burgh, Walter  Hussky  (b.  1742, d.  1783), 
was  a  celebrated  Irish  barrister  and  j>olitieiun. 
He  made  a  most  successful  practice  at  the 
bar,  and  was  appointed  Prime  Sergeant  in 
1779.  As  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
he  belonged  to  the  national  partv  of  Flood 
and  G rat  tan,  he  approved  of  tho  Volunteers, 
and  for  a  brilliant  speech  on  a  free  trade 
motion  of  O rattan's,  in  which  he  described 
the  condition  of  Ireland  as  one  of  "  smothered 
war,"  he  thought  it  necessary  to  resign  office. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  cooled  towards 
the  Volunteer  movement,  fearing  that  it 
would  embroil  England  and  Ireland,  but 
supported  the  cause  of  Irish  independence 
at  the  risk  of  all  chances  of  preferment.  Just 
before  his  death  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Bsmn  of  the  Exchequer.  Hussey  Burgh  is 
described  as  the  best  everv-day  speaker  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  though  his  manner  was 
that  of  a  lawyer.  He  was  a  vain  and  ostonta- 
tioua  man,  and  died  heavily  in  debt,  but  his 
liabilities  were  paid  by  a  Parliamentary  grant 
proposed  by  Grnttan  on  account  of  his  in- 
tegrity and  patriotism. 

Leekjr,  J/#<ia>r«  of  Public  Ojx'ni  - in  Irtland  f 
Orat  tan,  Lift  and  Timt*  of  Grattan. 

Burghhead,  The  Battle  op  (1040),  was 
fought  between  Thorh'nn,  Earl  of  Orkney 
and  Caithness,  and  King  Duncan,  who  was  at- 
tempting to  seize  the  territories  of  the  Earls 
of  Orkney  on  the  mainland.  It  resulted  in  a 
Tietory  for  Thorfinn. 

Bnrghersh.  Henry  ns  (4.  circa  1290,  d. 
1340),  was  a  nephew  of  Lord  Badlesmere, 
through  whose  influence  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  in  1320.    He  was  suspected  of 


complicity  with  his  uncle  in  1322,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric,  though  he  seems  to 
have  been  restored  before  the  end  of  the 
reign.  He  sided  with  tho  queen  and  Mortimer 
against  Edward  II.,  and  for  his  support  he 
was  made  Treasurer,  and,  in  1328,  Chancellor, 
which  office  ho  held  till  the  fall  of  Mortimer. 
He  was  frequently  emnloved  by  Edward  ITL, 
and  died  at  Ghent,  whither  he  had  gone  on 
diplomatic  business. 

Burgoyne,  John,  Liect.-Gin.  (b.  1722, 
d.  1792),  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  in 
1762  acted  as  brigadier-general  under  Lord 
Tyrawley  in  Portugal,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  a  most  daring  and 
successful  raid  upon  a  strong  body  of  troops 
who  were  guarding  the  magazines  at  Valentia. 
In  1775  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  in 
America.  The  next  year  he  was  summoned 
home  to  advise  the  king  on  colonial  questions, 
but  returned  to  his  command  in  1777,  when 
he  at  once  issued  an  invitation  to  the  natives 
to  join  the  English  flag.  Ho  then  organised 
an  expedition  in  order  to  join  Clinton,  who 
was  advancing  from  the  south.  Before  they 
could  meet,  however,  Burgoyne  had  en- 
countered  such  difficulties  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  on  the  17th  Oct.  at 
Saratoga.  He  was  allowed  to  come  home  on 
parole,  and  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  than  the 
Opposition  made  overtures  to  him  to  lay  the 
blamo  of  the  disaster  ou  the  government. 
He  thus  became  odious  to  the  ministry,  whom 
he  charged  with  mismanagement  in  not 
supplying  him  with  proper  resources ;  and 
the  king  meanwhile  refused  to  see  him,  or  to 
allow  him  a  court-martial,  which  he  demanded. 
This  the  ministry  also  strenuously  opposed, 
knowing  that  the  corruption  of  the  War 
Department  would  come  out  if  any  inquiry 
were  held.  In  1779  Burgoyne  refused  to  go 
back  to  America,  on  the  ground  that  his 
honour  did  not  compel  him  to  do  so ;  and  the 
ministry  seized  the  opportunity  to  dismiss 
him  from  the  army.  On  the  'Rockingham 
ministry  coming  in  in  1782,  he  was  reinstated, 
and  appointed  Commander-in-chief  in  Ireland. 
Burgoyne's  previous  services  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  disaster  of  Saratoga  was  not  entirely 
due  to  himself ;  and  this  idea  is  confirmed  by 
the  steady  refusal  of  the  government  to 
allow  any  inquiry.  In  the  absence  of  that 
inquiry,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  Burgoyne's  merits. 

Russell,  Fox;  L<ttrr,  of  Junm»;  Stanhope, 
Hut.  of  Eng. 

Burgoyne,  Bm  John  (b.  1782.  d.  1871), 
the  son  of  General  Burgoyne,  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Woolwich,  and,  in  1793,  received  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  In  1800 
he  sailed  for  tho  Mediterranean  with  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby,  and  saw  active  service 
throughout  the  French  wars  in  Sicily,  Egypt, 
Sweden,  Portugal,  and  Spain  Ho  was  with  Air 
John  Mooro  at  the  retreat  to  Corunna :  and. 
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in  most  of  the  groat  battles  and  sieges  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  he  was  first  or  second  in 
command  of  the  Engineers.  In  1812  he  was 
sent  to  Now  Orleans  as  commanding  Engineer 
under  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, was  not  present  at  Waterloo,  though 
he  returned  in  time  to  form  one  of  the  army 
of  occupation  at  Paris  in  the  middle  of  July, 
1815.  During  the  long  peace  he  held  some 
important  civil  appointments.  When  the 
Russian  War  was  on  the  verge  of  breaking 
out  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  report  on 
the  measures  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and,  on  his  return,  was 
appointed  Lieut.-General  on  the  staff  of  tho 
army  of  the  East.  It  was  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne  who  was  most  strenuous  in  dis- 
suading Lord  Raglan  from  attacking  Seta* 
topol  on  the  north,  and  supported  with  equal 
warmth  tho  dank  march  trad  attack  on  tho 
south  side.  From  the  first  he  pointed  out  the 
Malakoff  as  the  key  of  the  entire  position ;  and 
conducted  the  siege  operations  before  Sebas- 
topol  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  1855, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  England,  leaving 
Sir  Harry  Jones  to  complete  tho  work.  Soon 
after  he  was  created  a  lvironet,  and  subse- 
quently received  a  field-marshal's  baton,  and 
the  appointment  of  Constable  of  the  Tower. 

Burgundy,  Relations  with.  Of  the 
ten  Burgundies  that  history  knows,  England 
had  important  dealings  only  with  the  French 
fief,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  under  its  last 
line  of  Valois  dukes.  The  imperial  free 
county  of  Burgundy  (Franche  Comte)  also  bo- 
longed  to  them.  They  began  with  Philip  the 
Bold  (lo  Hardi),  whoso  valour  at  Poitiers  wus 
rewarded  by  his  father  John  with  the  grant 
of  the  vacant  duchy  on  his  taking  the  hand  of 
its  heiress  (1363).  The  acquisition  of  Flanders, 
so  closely  bound  to  England  by  economical 
and  political  tics,  hostility  to  Louis  of  Orleans, 
whose  championship  of  Richard  II.  and 
absolutism  involved  his  hostility  to  the  Lan- 
castrian monarchs,  first  brought  the  house 
into  intimate  relations  with  England.  The 
Burgundians  and  Armagnacs  fought  for 
supremacy  under  tho  mad  Charles  VI.,  and 
their  feuds  gave  ample  opportunity  to 
English  intervention.  Both  united  to  with- 
stand Henry  V.,  and  met  a  common  defeat  at 
Agincourt  (1415).  But  the  murder  of  John 
the  Fearless  (1407 — 1419)  on  tho  bridge  of 
Montereau,  at  the  instance  of  the  Dauphin  and 
the  Armagnacs,  led  to  Burgundy  throwing 
its  whole  weight  on  the  English  side.  Paris, 
the  centre  of  Burgundian  influence,  welcomed 
the  entry  of  Hcnrv  V.  and  the  new  duke, 
Philip  the  Good  (1410-1467).  Up  to  1435, 
this  close  alliance  enabled  the  English  to  re- 
tain their  hold  of  North  France.  But  the 
nationalist  revival  stirred  even  Philip,  the 
deatli  of  tho  Duke  of  Bedford  broke  his  close 
family  tie  to  the  English  houso,  and  the 
mad  attempt  of  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  on 


Holland  and  Hainault  completed  the  alien- 
ation  which  led  to  the  Peace  of  Arras  (1435) 
between  Burgundy  and  France,  and  even  an 
attack  on  Calais  from  our  old  ally.  In  the 
Wars  of  tho  Roses,  Philip  ana  hi*  son 
Charles  generally  sympathised  with  the 
Lancastrians.  Charles  the  Bold  (1467—1477) 
regarded  his  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt 
through  his  Spanish  mother  as  making  him  a 
member  of  tho  I^ancastrian  house;  and  ho 
showed  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  exiles 
whom  Edward  IV.'s  accession  had  driven 
to  the  Netherlands.  But  he  could  not  afford 
to  quarrel  with  Edward,  and  as  Louis  XI. 
definitely  supported  Warwick,  and  reconciled 
him  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Charles  very 
unwillingly  joined  the  Yorkist  cause,  and 
married  Edward's  sister  Margaret.  When  in 
1469  Edward  was  driven  from  England  by 
Margaret  and  Warwick,  he  found  refuge  in 
the  Netherlands,  but  a  personal  interview 
only  produced  personal  hostility  between  him 
and  Charles.  Despite  Charles's  inadequate 
support,  Edward  won  back  his  crown ;  and 
fear  of  France  caused  the  renewal  of  the 
political  alliance.  In  1474  a  common  ex- 
pedition against  France  was  determined  upon, 
but  Charles  lingered  at  Neuss,  and  came  at  last 
without  an  army ;  so  Edward,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Pecquigny  (1475),  abandoned  Burgundy  for 
France.  Tho  marriage  of  Mary,  Charles's 
daughter,  with  Maximilian  I.,  brought 
Flanders  and  England  into  new  relations 
that  passed  on  to  tho  Austro- Spanish  Alliance. 
But  the  conquest  of  Burgundy  by  Louis  on 
Charles's  death  (1477)  put  an  end  to  the 
independent  existence  of  the  House  of 
Burgundy. 

Comiuew,  JUmoirm;  Barante,  Bittoirt  dti 
Ductde  Bou,qo<)y\e;  Kirk.-.  Chnrle*  th*  Bold; 
J.  Gairduer,  Prefaces  to  The  Pattrm  Lctte>  $. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Burke,  The  Family  of,  was  founded  in 
Ireland  by  William  Fitzaldelm  de  Burgh, 
a  descendant  of  Robert  Mortain,  and  first 
cousin  of  the  great  Justiciar,  Hubert  de  Burgh. 
He  was  the  seneschal  of  Henry  I.,  and  was 
made  Viceroy  of  Ireland  in  1176.  In  1225 
Henry  III.  bestowed  the  province  of  Con- 
naught  on  Richard  de  Burgh,  6on  of  Fitz- 
aldelm, who,  after  a  violent  struggle  with  the 
O'Connors,  succeeded  in  establishing  himself 
there.  His  son  Walter  became  Earl  of  Ulster 
in  right  of  his  wife  Maude,  daughter  of  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  and  at  this  point  the  De  Burghs 
split  up  into  two  families — those  of  L'Utentnd 
Connaught.  Of  the  Ulster  line,  Richard  de 
Burgh,  known  as  the  Red  Earl,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakness  of  the  Fitxgeralds, 
raised  the  De  Burghs  to  the  position  of  tho 
most  powerful  family  in  Ireland.  The  Ulster 
earldom  expired  with  his  grandson  William, 
murdered  in  1333  by  the  English  of  Ulster. 
His  daughter  Elizabeth  afterwards  married 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward 
III.,  whereby  the  earldom  of  Ulster  becamo 
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eventually  attached  to  the  royal  family 
in  the  person  of  Edward  IV.  Tho  Dc 
Burghs  of  Connaught,  scorning  to  hold  their 
lands  of  a  woman,  and  fearing  that  their 
possessions  might  pass  by  marriage  into 
other  hands,  declared  themselves  independent 
of  English  law,  and  renounced  English 
customs.  They  assumed  the  name  of  Burke, 
and  divided  Connaught  between  them,  Sir 
William,  ancestor  of  the  Clanricardcs, 
taking  Galway  with  the  title  of  MacWilliam 
Oughter  (the  Upper),  and  Sir  Edmund, 
ancestor  of  the  Mayos,  taking  Mayo  with  the 
title  of  MacWilliam  Fighter  (tho  Lower). 
The  first  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  create  in  1543, 
was  Willi.un.  or  Ulick,  M  of  the  heads,"  so- 
called  from  his  victories  over  the  Geraldinos. 
In  1576  the  Burkes,  fearing  that  Connaught 
was  to  be  colonised  as  Ulster  had  been, 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  Thereupon 
their  territories  were  utterly  laid  waste, 
and  the  nee  was  nearly  extinguished.  In 
1035,  Wentworth's  commission  of  inquiry 
into  defective  titles  declared  the  lands  of  the 
Burkes  to  have  lapsed  to  the  crown.  Ulick, 
however,  the  fifth  earl,  and  second  Earl  of 
St.  Albans,  was  created  Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
for  his  services  in  subduing  the  rebellion 
of  1641,  and  he  is  tho  direct  ancestor  of  the 
present  marquis. 

Burke,  EomxD  (A.  1729,  d.  1797),  born  in 
Dublin,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  and 
ramo  to  London  to  study  at  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1 750.  The  study  of  law  was  not 
congenial  to  him ;  and  he  soon  deserted  it 
for  literature.  His  first  attempts  in  this 
field  were  made  in  1756,  and  consisted  of  A 
I'mdtfatton  of  Xntwral  Soeiett/,  which  was 
intended  as  a  satire  on  Bolingbroke's  theory 
of  the  origin  of  society,  and  A  rhilotophieal 
}„■(». r>i  into  the  Origin  of  onr  J  drag  on  the 
Sm/dime  <md  Beautiful,  which  was  warmly 
praised  by  such  judges  as  Leasing  and  Kant. 
In  1759  the  first  volume  of  tho  Annual  Regu- 
trr  was  published,  and  contained  a  survey  by 
Burke  of  tho  chief  events  of  tho  year.  In 
1761  he  accompanied  "  Single-speech  "  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  private  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax, 
to  Ireland.  The  connection  lasted  four  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  Burke  threw  up 
a  pension  which  Hamilton  had  procured  for 
him,  and  returned  to  England.  In  tnc  same 
year  Rockingham  came  into  office  and  ap- 
pointed Burke  his  secretary.  In  Doc.,  1765, 
through  the  influence  of  Lord  Vernev,  Burke 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  \Vendover, 
and  lost  no  time  in  making  himself  known  to 
the  House  by  a  speech  on  the  American 
colonies,  which  won  for  him  a  compliment 
from  Pitt.  In  1769  he  wrote  his  remarkable 
pamphlet,  Obserratuttut  on  the  I*re$ent  State  of 
ike  Nation.  Burke  was  always  on  the  side 
"f  constitutional  order  and  liberty  on  such 
questions  as  the  right  of  a  constituency  to 
choose  it*  own  representative,  the  freedom 


of  the  press,  the  legality  of  general  warrants 
issued  by  Parliament,  and  the  relations  of  a 
colony  to  the  mother  country.  In  1770  ho 
published  Thoughtt  on  the  Prttcttt  Di*eontent$t 
which,  though  unsuccessful  as  a  pamphlet, 
placed  its  author  in  the  front  rank  of  politual 
philosophers.    In  1772  he  was  offered  the 

|  direction  of  a  commission,  which  was  to  ex- 
amine the  details  of  every  department  in 
India;  but  loyalty  to  his  party  made  him 
decline  the  offer.  In  April,  1774,  he  made 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  great 
speeches — that  on  American  taxation.  In 
November,  1774,  he  was  invited  to  stand  for 
Bristol,  and  represented  that  city  for  six 
years.  In  March,  1775,  he  moved  his  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  conciliation  with  America  ; 
ho  urged  the  government  to  recognise  the  old 
constitutional  maxim  that  taxation  without 
representation  is  illegal,  to  return  to  the  old 
custom  of  accepting  what  grants  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  colonies  should  freely  eon- 
tribute,  and  abovo  all  things  not  to  enter  upon 
civil  war.  Two  years  later  Burke  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  in  which, 
in  the  clearest  and  most  independent  way,  he 
explained  to  his  constituents  the  principles 
■which  had  guided  him  in  his  policy  toward? 
the  colonies.  In  Feb.,  1780,  he  brought  in 
his  resolutions  for  the  amendment  of  the 
administration.  His  first  project  was  directed 
against  the  corruption  of  Parliament  and  the 
sources  of  that  corruption,  and  was  contained 
in  a  plan  for  the  better  security  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Parliament,  and  the  economical 
reformation  of  the  civil  and  other  establish- 
ments.   In  the,  same  year  Burke  retired  from 

j  the  representation  of  Bristol,  finding  that  his 
independence  was  distasteful  to  the  electors. 
Lord  Rockingham's  influence,  however,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  seat  of  Malton  in  York- 
shire; and  on  that  nobleman  succeeding  I/)rd 
North  in  1 782,  he  accepted  the  Paymastership 
of  tho  Forces.  On  the  death  of  Ix)'rd  Rocking- 
ham in  July,  his  ministry  became  divided 
against  itself:  Lord  Shelbume  succeeded  to 
the  Premiership ;  and  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheri- 
dan resigned.  The  combination  against  him 
proved  too  strong  for  Shelburne,  and  in  April, 
1783,  he  made  way  for  a  coalition  ministry 
under  the  nominal  lead  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land. Burke  returned  to  the  Pay  Office,  and 
immediately  committed  a  grave  "indiscretion 
in  restoring  two  clerks  who  had  been  sus- 
pended for  malversation.  The  most  important 
act  of  this  administration  was  the  introduction 
of  Fox's  India  Bill,  which  seems  to  have  been 
devised  and  drawn  by  Burke.  Burke  and  Fox 
advocated  the  measure  with  all  their  energy 
and  power  ;  but  the  king  saw  his  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  a  ministry  which  he  disliked, 
and  successfully  used  his  influence  to  have 
the  Bill  thrown  out  by  the  Peers.  This  sue 
cess  he  followed  up  by  dismissing  the  minis- 
try and  tending  for  Pitt,  who,  in  .Tan.,  1784, 
became  Prime  Minister.     The  India  Bill. 
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which  Pitt  introduced,  was  a  compromise,  of 
much  narrower  uoope  than  Fox's  Bill,  and 
seems  to  have  escaped  any  violent  attack 
from  Burke.  He,  however,  vigorously  attacked 
Pitt's  Irish  policy,  as  well  as  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  A  more  glorious  held 
for  the  exercise  of  his  powers  was  now  opened 
for  Burke  in  the  prosecution  of  Warren 
Hastings.  In  April,  1786,  Burke,  in  answer 
to  a  challenge  from  Hastings's  friends,  laid 
before  Parliament  his  charges.  The  first 
charge  was  thrown  out ;  the  second  and  third 
were  supported  by  Pitt  and  carried  by  so 
large  a  majority  that  in  May,  1787,  Burke 
brought  forward  a  resolution  to  impeach 
Hastings.  The  management  of  the  prosecu- 
tion was  entrusted  by  the  Commons  to  Burke, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  and  Grey.  The 
trial  began  in  Feb.,  1788,  and  was  opened  by 
Burke  in  a  speech  peculiarly  impassioned 
and  persuasive.  Seven  years  went  by 
before  the  Lords  brought  in  their  verdict 
of  acquittal.  In  the  same  year  which 
saw  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
politics  were  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  illness  of  the  king.  Pitt's  Regency 
Bill  was  vehemently  attacked  by  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  by  no  member  of  it  more  bitterly 
than  by  Burke.  The  king's  unexpected  re- 
covery, however,  rendered  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Opposition  unnecessary,  and 
gave  Pitt  a  further  lease  of  office.  In  the 
following  year  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  the  beginning  of  the  last  act 
in  Burke's  career.  For  the  remainder  of  his 
life  his  thoughts  continued  to  be  centred  on 
France.  His  passionate  love,  of  order  and 
reverence  for  the  past  prevented  him  from 
ever  sharing  in  the  generous  enthusiasm 
which  the  earlier  effortB  of  the  French  people 
awakened  in  Fox,  Wordsworth,  and  Coloridge. 
He  distrusted  the  Parisians,  and  foresaw  too 
.surely  that  the  popular  outbreak  would  end 
in  something  very  difforent  from  liberty.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  Feb.,  1790,  that  Burke, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  openly  avowed  his 
horror  of  the  principles  that  were  lM<injr 
worked  out  in  Paris.  His  avowal  was 
couched  in  such  terms  that  it  occasioned  a 
breach  of  his  long-standing  friendship  with 
Fox.  In  the  next  month  the  breach  had  so  far 
widened  that  Burke  deserted  Fox  on  a  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
which  he  himself  had  suggested.  At  length, 
in  November,  appeared  the  RtjUctiottM  on  the 
French  Revolution.  Its  success  was  wonderful, 
and  it  did  much  to  alienate  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  from  all  sympathy  with  the 
Revolution.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year 
Burke  finally  renounced  his  connection  with 
Fox.  In  August  he  published  hit*  Appeal 
from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whig*.  He  continued 
in  Parliament  to  storm  against  the  murderous 
atheists  in  France,  and  their  advocates  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  In  1794  he  lost  his 
brother  and  his  only  son,  and  he  never  re- 


covered  from  the  blow.  In  the  same  year  he 
retired  from  Parliament,  but  he  still  watched 
France  with  the  same  unmitigated  apprehen- 
sion.  He  found  time,  nevertheless,  to  give  to 
the  world  his  sound  views  on  the  corn  trade 
in  his  Thought*  and  Detail*  on  Scarcity.  In 
1796  he  wrote  his  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord — a 
scathing  answer  to  some  objections  raised  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  tne  pension  which 
Pitt  had  generously  bestowed.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  the  first  two  Letter*  on  a  Regi- 
cide Peace,  brilliant  specimens  of  Burke's 
most  gorgeous  rhetoric,  in  which  he  protested 
against  any  peace  with  the  national  govern- 
ment  of  France.  His  work,  however,  was 
ended,  and  he  died  at  Beaconsfield  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1797.  It  is  impossible  within  our 
limits  '  to  give  any  adequate  estimate  of 
Burke's  character  and  genius.  We  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  quote  the  words  of 
a  competent  critic  (Mr.  John  Morley)  : 
"  There  have  been  more  important  statesmen, 
for  ho  was  never  tried  by  a  position  of 
supreme  responsibility.  There  have  been 
many  more  effective  orators,  for  lack  of 
imaginative  suppleness  prevented  him  from 
penetrating  to  the  inner  mind  of  his  hearers. 
.  .  .  There  have  been  many  subtler,  more 
original,  and  more  systematic  thinkers  about 
the  conditions  of  the  social  union.  But  no 
one  that  ever  lived  used  tho  general  ideas  of 
the  thinker  more  successfully  to  jucb^e  the 
particular  problems  of  the  statesman.  No 
one  has  ever  come  so  close  to  the  details  of 
practical  politics,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
membered that  these  can  only  be  understood 
and  only  dealt  with  by  the  aid  of  the  broad 
conceptions  of  political  philosophy." 

The  best  edition  of  Burke  s  H'orib  is  that  by 
Ropers,  1834.  The  staudnrd  biotrmphy  is  8ir 
J.  Prior's  Lift  ;  and  there  are  more  recent 
memoirs  by  McKniicht,  BiKwt,  and  McCormick. 
See  also  John  Morley,  Edmund  Burke:  an 
Historical  Study  ;  and  the  article  in  the  Encg- 
clnfMrdia  Britannica  (ninth  ed.K  by  the  sane 
winter.  Also,  Haslitt,  Political  }:->>  -  and  Elo- 
qiwncf  of  the  Brit.  Senatr  ;  Rob«>rtson,  Lecture* 
on  Burke;  E.J.  Payne,  Select  Works  of  Bnrke  with 
excellent  introductory  essays ;  Rockingham, 
Memoir*;  Bedford  Pafter*  ;  Jesse,  George  111.; 
Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt,  and  Hist,  of  Eng. 

[W.  R.  S.] 


Burleigh,  or 


William 


Ckcil,  Loud  (6.  1520.  d.  1598),  born  at  Bourne 
in  Lincolnshire,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Cecil, 
Master  of  the  Robes  to  Henry  V1IL.  whn 
educated  him  for  the  law.  Having  married 
the  sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  he  became  inti- 
mate with  the  Protector  Somerset,  his  friend- 
ship being  increased  by  his  second  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  the 
tutor  of  Edward  VI.  In  1547  he  accompanied 
tho  Protector  on  his  expedition  to  Scotland, 
and  in  the  following  vear  became  Secretary 
of  State.  On  the  fall  of  the  Protector,  he 
was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  but  speedily 
restored  to  favour,  and  throughout  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  continued  to  perform  the 
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of  Secretary  of  State.  Though  no 
favourer  of  Northumberland's  scheme  for 
altering  the  succession,  he  was  at  length 
induced  to  sign"tho  device M  as  a  witness: 
and  at  this  most  critical  period  of  his  career 
managed  to  avoid  the  displeasure  of  Mary: 
he  conformed  to  tho  Catholic  religion,  and 
became  very  friendly  with  Pole.  Before 
Mary's  death,  Cecil  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  on  whose 
accession  he  found  himself  at  once  in  high 
favour  at  court;  he  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State,  and  for  fort}' 
years  enjoyed  tne  entire  confidence  of  the 
queen,  to  whom  he  was  "  tho  oracle  she  con- 
sulted on  ever)'  emergency,  and  whose 
answers  she  generally  obeyed. "  During 
almost  the  whole  of  Elizabe'th's  reign,  Sir 
William  Cecil  may  be  said  to  havo  practically 
directed  the  affairs  of  tho  nation ;  though  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  disgusted  at  the  treat- 
ment he  received  from  his  bitter  enemies,  tho 
courtiers,  chief  of  whom  was  Leicester,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  retiring  altogether  from 
public  life.  In  1560  ho  went  to  Scotland,  as 
Commissioner,  to  end  the  war,  and  on  his 
return  counteracted  the  progress  which  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  De  Quadra,  had  made  in 
his  absence,  by  strongly  advocating  an  alliance 
with  the  Huguenot  leaders.  In  spite  of  his 
anti-Spanish  policy,  Cecil  was  no  favourite 
with  the  people ;  and  the  court  party,  headed 
by  Leicester,  whoso  marriage  with  the  queen 
he  strenuously  opposed,  strove  hard  to  work 
his  ruin.  The  perfection  to  which  he  brought 
his  svstem  of  espionage,  by  which  very  plot 
linst  the  queen  was  known  to  her  ministers 
i  soon  as  it  was  hatched,  undoubtedly, 
than  one  occasion,  saved  Elizabeth 
a  sal  nation  and  the  country  from  an 
internal  war,  though  it  provoked  against 
Ceril  the  wrath  of  men  like  Arundel  ami 
Norfolk,  whose  aims  he  thwarted.  His  great 
•citrine  was  the  formation  of  a  Protestant  con- 
f»*deracy,  to  consist  of  England,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark,  the  German  princes,  the  Scotch  Protes- 
tants, and  the  Calvinists  in  France  and  Flan- 
ders, against  the  Catholic  powers ;  his  great 
stumbling-block  was  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
whose  execution  he  did  not  cease  to  advise  as 
ly  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
and  of  the  realm.  More  than  once 
the  aamssin's  dagger  directed  against 
C-ecil  himself,  and  in  1572  the  plot  of  Bcrney 
and  Mather  might  have  been  successful  but 
for  the  minister's  spies.  The  great  blot  on 
his  character  and  on  his  administration  is  the 
persecution  of  the  Catholics  for  practising  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  to 
which  Cecil,  and  even  Elizabeth  herself,  had 
conform  in  the  time  of  their 
Donomical  spirit,  too,  may  be 
ihej  that  unprepared  state  of  the  arsenals 
and  the  navy  wnicn  so  materially  increased 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Ar- 
mada.  The  history  of  Cecil,  who  in  1571  had 


not  scrupled  to 
n*wd.    To  his  e 


been  created  Lord  Burleigh,  from  the 
sion  of  Elizabeth  to  his  death,  August  4,  1598, 
is  the  history  of  England,  so  closely  is  his 
name  identified  with  the  whole  current  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  reign.  He 
can  hardly,  perhaps,  claim  to  be  called  a  great 
man ;  but  he  was  an  adroit,  skilful,  and  sen- 
sible statesman,  of  tried  judgment,  untiring 
perseverance  and  application,  and  boundless 
industry  in  mastering  details. 

The  Burgkl*\i  Paver*,  ed.  by  Mttrdin,  175© ; 
M*i»oti-«,  Jtc  ,  by  Dr.  E.  Narea  (3  vol*.,  4to  , 
l&X— 31>.  For  very  different  estimates  of  Bar- 
leigh  see  Froude.  I/i»».  o/ Eny  •  Liuganl,  Wit. 
of  Eng.;  and  Macauluy'a  well-known  Euay. 
For  general  authorities  see  Elizabeth. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Burmese  Wars.  (1)  First  Bt  rmf.sk 
War  (1824—1826).  At  the  time  Clive  laid  tha 
foundation  of  the  English  Empire  in  India, 
Alonipra  had  established  a  great  dominion 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges.  He  united 
under  his  sway  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Pegu, 
Ava,  and  Aracan.  Both  nations  extended 
their  dominions  until  they  became  contermi- 
nous ;  and  the  Burmese  became  so  confident 
in  their  own  success  that  they  demanded  of 
Ix)rd  Hastings  that  he  should  surrender 
Chittagong,  Dacca,  and  some  other  places, 
which  they  claimed  as  original  dependencies 
of  Aracan.  His  refusal,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Burmese  in  seizing  Caehar,  a 
district  of  Bengal,  and  a  little  island  on  the 
coast  of  Chittagong,  produced  war.  In  March, 
1824,  the  English  attacked  and  occupied  Han- 
goon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irawaddi.  From 
then  to  December  the  Burmese  again  and 
again  assaulted  Rangoon,  which  had  become 
the  stronghold  of  the  English.  Stockade 
fighting  continued  till  March,  and  then  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  found  it  possible  to 
advance  up  the  Irawaddi  to  Prome,  and 
found  it  deserted.  The  English  remained 
there  during  the  rainy  season.  In  November 
hostilities  were  renewed,  and  the  English 
gradually  forced  their  way  up  to  within  fortv- 
tive  miles  of  Ava,  the  capital.  There  at  length, 
in  February,  1826,  the  Treaty  of  Yandaboo 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  Burmese  ceded 
Assam,  Aracan,  and  the  coast  south  of  Marta- 
ban,  and  gave  up  their  claims  to  the  lower 
provinces. 

(2)  Second  Birmese  War  (1852).  After 
the  Peace  of  Yandaboo,  however,  and  espe- 
cially after  a  change  of  dynasty,  which  oc- 
curred in  1837,  the  English  coutinued  to  be 
treated  with  great  insolence,  and  even  out- 
rage, by  the  court  of  Burmah.  The  successive 
residents  were  insulted,  and  the  traders  were 
subject  to  perpetual  extortion.  In  1851  Com- 
modore Lambert,  in  the  Fox,  appeared,  and  to 
him  the  English  residents  in  Rangoon  com- 
plained. Communications  were  opened  with 
the  court  of  Ava,  but  without  success,  and 
thereupon  Commodore  Lambert  proceeded  to 
blockade  the  port  of  Rangoon.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  government,  and,  after  thi  oe 
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applications  had  been  made  in  vain  for 
redress.  Lord  DuLhousie  (12th  February,  1852) 
determined  on  war.  Two  expeditions  were 
sent  from  Bengal  and  Madras,  and  the  Bengal 
column  landed  in  the  Rangoon  River  on  the 
2nd  April.  After  some  stockade  fighting  the 
town  of  Mitrtaban  was  captured,  and  on  the 
11th  April  the  Biege  of  Kangoon  commenced. 
On  the  Uth  the  place  was  carried  by  storm. 
On  the  17th  May,  Bassein  was  captured. 
In  September  the  army  moved  on  Prome, 
which  was  captured  9th  October.  On  the 
20th  December  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Directors,  annexing 
PegU.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  drafted,  but 
the  commissioners  could  not  come  to  terms. 
The  war  therefore  ended  without  any  treaty 
being  concluded.  In  1867  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded by  which  British  vessels  were  al- 
lowed to  navigate  Burmese  waters.  In  the 
autumn  of  1885  the  oppressive  conduct  of 
King  Theebaw  towards  British  merchants 
and  traders  led  to  a  war.  A  force  of  nearly 
15,000  men  under  General  Prenderga*t  was 
sent  up  the  Irrawaddy,  and  entered  Man- 
dalay  on  November  28.  Theebaw  was  de- 
posed, and  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  the  whole  of 
Upper  Burmah  was  annexed  to  the  British 
Kmpire.  The  dacoit  bands  were  gradual  ly 
exterminated,  and  the  country  has  since  been 
steadily  quieting  down.  In  the  summer  of 
1 S86  a  convention  was  signed  with  China,  by 
which  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  Great 
Britain  was  recognised. 

Mill,  Hi$t .  of  lniia  ;  Snodmss,  Bvrmw*  War, 
lft.'7 ;  Yule,  Sarrativ*  of  the  Minion  to  Ata,  1*58 ; 
McMa&on,  Th*  Karttu,  1876 ;  Coloquhouu,  Aaron 
Cfcry*«,  188S. 

Burned  Candlemas  was  a  name  be- 
stowed by  the  Scots  on  the  spring  of  1355 — 6, 
at  which  time  Edward  III.  completely  ravaged 
East  Lothian. 

Bnrnell,  Kobkht  (rf.  1292),  was  one  of 
Edward  I.'s  great  ministers.  In  1265  he  was 
Secretary  to  Prince  Edward,  and  soon  after 
the  accession  of  that  king  was  raised  to  the 
Chancellorship.  He  was  a  great  lawyer,  and 
assisted  the  king  in  his  legal  and  constitu- 
tional reforms.  From  1274  to  his  death  he 
whh  practically  Prime  Minister,  and  it  was  at 
his  manor-house  at  Acton  Burnell,  in  Shrop- 
shire, that  the  important  statute  De  Mcrca- 
toriku*  was  passed.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  in  1275  was  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  "  As  a  statesman  and  a  legislator," 
says  Lord  Campbell,  "he  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation." 

Campbell,  Lira  ofthr  Lord  OwnrWlor*. 

Barnes,  Sib  Alexankeh  |*.  1803,  rf.  1841), 
when  a  young  officer  in  the  Bombay  army, 
was  selected  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  1830,  to 
take  charge  of  a  mission  to  Kunjeet  Singh, 
which  was  to  proceed  up  the  Indus,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  an  attempt  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  the  chiefs  on  its  banks. 


Bur 


He  was  badly  received  in  Scinde,  and  it  was 
only  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  Colonel 
Pottinger,  Resident  at  Cut <  h .  which  procured 
him  means  of  transporting  his  convoy  up  the 
Indus.  Ho  was  well  received  by  kunjeet, 
and  proceeded  to  Simla  and  submitted  a 
report.  He  was  directed  to  return  to  Bom- 
bay, through  Afghanistan,  Balkh,  and  Bok- 
hara, and  to  explore  and  report  In  1837 
Capt.  Burnes  made  his  appearance  at  Cabul, 
where  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  con- 
clude an  ullianco  with  Dost  Mohammed.  In 
1839  he  accompanied  the  Afghan  Expe- 
dition, and  was  entrusted  with  the  important 
task  of  concluding  an  alliance  with  Mehrab 
Khan,  ruler  of  Bt-loochistan,  which  he  accom- 
plished. In  1840  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
and  waa  left  in  Cabul  to  succeed  Sir  W.  Mac- 
naghten  as  envoy.  In  184 1  he  was  murdered 
in  the  Cabul  massacre.    [Afghan  Wakh.  ] 

Kaye,  Indian  Officer*. 

Burnet,  Gilbert  (b.  1643,  d.  1715),  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  was  born  at  Edinburgh.  He 
studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  visited  England, 
France,  and  Holland.  In  1665  he  waa 
ordained  and  presented  to  the  living  of  Sal- 
toun  by  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  who  himself  became  Burnet's 
pupil.  In  1668  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Glasgow,  and  became 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  a  relation  of 
whom  he  married.  He  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  Lauderdale,  by  whom  ho  was  ac- 
cused of  instigating  the  opposition  to  the 
government,  and  thought  it  advisable  to 
leave  Scotland  and  to  settle  in  London.  In 
1675  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Roll* 
Chapel.  He  became  very  popular  as  a 
preacher,  and  waa  well  known  at  court. 
During  the  Popish  Plot  he  made  great  efforts 
to  save  the  victims  of  that  delusion.  In  1681 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of 
tic  Reformation,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
the  zealously  Protestant  Commons  for  it.  In 
1683  he  accompanied  Russell  to  the  scaffold, 
and  waa  examined  by  the  Commons  on  the 
charge  of  having  written  his  dying  speech. 
On  the  accession  of  James,  he  withdrew  to 
the  Continent,  and  after  travelling  for  a  year 
arrived  at  the  Hague,  where  he  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  William  of  Orange,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  prince  and  his  wife.  He  wrote 
numerous  tracts  directed  against  James, 
whose  bitter  enmity  he  excited.  He  accotn 
panied  William  to  England  as  his  chaplain, 
and  after  the  Revolution,  was  rewarded  with 
the  bishopric  of  Salisbury.  He  was  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  claims  of  Mary  to  a  share  of 
the  throne.  In  religious  politics  he  took  the 
unpopular  lutitudinarian  side.  While  most 
vigorously  opposed  to  granting  any  rights 
to  Catholics,  he  was  in  favour  of  toleration 
for  Dissenters.  Accordingly,  he  attempted, 
with  his  friend  Tillotson,  to  draw  up  a  scheme 
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of  reconciliation  with  the  Presbyterians,  and 
ho  supported  Nottingham's  Comprehension 
Bill.  In  politics  he  was  a  thoroughgoing 
Whig.  He  proposed  to  insert  the  namo  of 
the  Princess  Sophia  as  secured  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  but  the  clauso  was  rejected  by  the 
Commons.  He  was  therefore  regarded  by  the 
adherents  of  the  houso  of  Brunswick  as  the 
chief  supporter  of  their  cause.  He  also  claims 
to  have,  inserted  in  the  Bill  of  Bights  the 
clause  which  forbid*  the  sovereign  to  marry 
a  Papist.  In  1G93  it  was  resolved  by  the 
Commons  that  a  pastoral  letter  of  his,  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  England  as  being 
conquered  by  William,  should  be  burnt  by  the 
hangman.  On  the  death  of  Mary  he  wrote  a 
warm  eulogy  on  her  character.  In  1698  he 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  young  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  whose 
education  he  carefully  superintended.  In  1701 
his  Expotitwn  of  tfut  Thirty-Hint  Article*  was 
censured  in  Convocation ;  and  the  same  year 
an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  get  him  removed  from  his 
post  about  the  young  prince.  Ho  violently  at- 
tacked the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  in  1 704. 
He  wua  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  and  waa  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  considering  the  Articles  in  the 
Lords.  His  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
was  shown  by  his  scheme  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  small  livings,  which  ultimately  ri- 
pened into  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  In  the 
hi  vi  ■  rell  episode  he  enunciated  the  doctrines 
of  the  Whigs  in  a  speech  against  passive 
ohedience.  He  upbraided  Queen  Anne  with 
her  supposed  design  of  settling  the  crown  on 
the  Pretender,  and  towards  the  closo  of  his 
life  vehemently  opposed  the  Ton'  Peace  of 
Utrecht. 

The  HUtory  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
•■>/  Kh  gland  is  a  valuable  niece  of  historical 
composition,  despite  its  character  of  parti- 
unship.  Burners  other  iniixirtaut  work  is 
the  History  of  His  Own  Time  (1600—1713), 
published  posthumously  by  his  sou  in  l.-i 
Si.  From  fear  of  saving  nffeuce  tbs  editor 
had  suppressed  many  )>n&»uik*eg  in  the  original 
mannsTnpt ;  but  the  suppressed  passage*  are 
restored  iu  the  edition  published  by  Booth 
tn  lWSi.  The  History  is  the  work  of  a  violent 
Whig;,  distorted  and  discoloured  by  the  author's 
preiadict*  and  partialities ;  and  it  is  written 
with  siu«ular  waut  of  discretion  and  self-com- 
mand. Soil  it  is  highly  valuable  as  a  copious 
contemporary  record  of  events  as  they  appeared 
to^one  who  had^  borne  £  prominent  share  in 

pamphlet*,  and  several  other  historical  and 
literary  works.  Including  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Johm.  Earl  of  Rochester,  1<*0;  The  Life  of  Sit 
MaHke.e  Hale.  1682 i  Memoir*  of  the  Duke*  of 
1«77;  sad  a  translation  of  More's 


1  edition  of  the  Hitt.  of  the  Reformation 
is  that  in  7  vols,  by  N.  Pooock.  1865 ;  and  of  the 
i/tsf .  of  His  Own  I  hi<-,  that  of  Oxford  in  6  vols.. 
1833.  For  an  able  criticism  of  the  latter  work 
see  Outxot,  Notice  tur  Burnet ;  see  also  Oldmixon, 
Critical  Hid.  of  Eng.,  1721;  and  P.  Niceron,  Mi- 
me/ires.  Por  Bnrnsts  life  and  character  see  the 
Life  by  8rr  Tbos.  Burnet  prefixed  to  the  first  vol. 
of  the  Hut.  of  Hit  Own  Tims  to  the  edition  of 


1724 ;  and  Birch,  Tilloisim  •  Macanlay,  Hitt.  of 
Eng.;  Biographia  Britanmca;  Wyou,  Reign  oj 
Queen  Anne.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Burn's  Hill,  Thb  Battlb  of  (1847),  was 
fought  in  Kaffirland  between  a  British  force 
which  was  endeavouring  to  seize  Sandilli,  the 
Kaffir  chief,  and  the  Kaffirs;  the  British 
were  defeated. 

Burrard,  Sir  Hahrv  (A.1755,rf.  1813), en- 
tered the  army  early  in  life, and  first  saw  active 
service  in  the  American  War,  being  present 
at  Camden,  and  under  Lord  Rawdon  in  South 
Curolina  in  1781.  In  1798  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Ostend.  At  Alkmaar  he  waa  posted  on  the 
left  in  command  of  the  brigade  of  Guards,  and 
rendered  good  service  in  supporting  Aber- 
cromby's  attack.  In  1807,  he  went  as  second 
in  command  of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen ; 
and  on  his  return  he  was  made  a  baronet. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  out  with 
reinforcements  to  Portugal.  He  arrived  just 
in  time  to  find  that  Wellesley  had  defeated 
Junot  at  Vimiero  and  was  arranging  every- 
thing for  a  hot  pursuit.  Burrard  at  onco 
forbade  any  further  advance,  and  mailed  tho 
troops  to  their  positions.  The  results  of 
this  prohibition  were  disastrous,  since  they 
prevented  Wellesley  from  totally  destroying 
Junot's  army,  and  rendered  the  Convention 
of  Cintra  necessary.  A  court  of  inquiry  waa 
held,  in  which  Sir  Harry  was  exonerated 
from  all  blame  ;  but  popular  indignation  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  Wing  employed  again. 
Napier,  a  not  too  gentle  critic,  says  that  "  it 
is  absurd  to  blame  Sir  H.  Burrard  for  not 
adopting  one  of  those  prompt  and  daring 
conceptions  that  distinguish  great  generals 
only.  Wellesley  himself  acknowledged  that 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  acted  on  fair  military 
grounds. 

Napier,  Pen.  War;  Bose,  Biog.  Diet. 


an 


..i,  Pbteb  (*.  1753,  d.  1841), 
Irish  politician.  He  began  life  as  tutor 
to  one  of  the  Berosfords,  and  was  offered  a 
aeut  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  defined  to 
become  a  mere  placeman  and  to  vote  against 
his  convictions.  He  preferred  to  go  Jo  tho 
bar,  and  soon  became  famous.  In  1783  ho 
was  a  delegate  to  the  great  Volunteer  Con- 
vention. He  entered  the  Irish  Parliament 
shortly  before  the  Union,  and  was  one  of  the 
many  barristers  who  declined  to  be  bought 
over  by  Lord  Castlercugb,  his  friend  Charles 
Bushe*  afterwards  Solicitor-General,  being 
another.  When  Lord  Corn  wall  is  was  sent  to 
Ireland  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  Burrowts  pro- 
posed to  his  friends  that  an  appeal  should  be 
made  to  the  Yeomanry  to  defeat  the  Union,  but 
ho  was  dissuaded  from  the  step,  much  to  Ins 
subsequent  regret.  His  speeches  were  among 
the  best  that  were  made  on  the  anti-Union 
side.  In  1811  he  appeared  as  counsel 
for  the  arrested  delegates  of  the  Catholic 
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Convention,  nnd  won  his  case.  Ho  was  a 
particularly  earnest  man,  and  thoroughly  in- 
corruptible. 

Lecky,  L**d«r$  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland  ; 
O rattan,  Lift  and  Tim**  of  Qrattan. 

Barton,  Henry  (*.  1578,  d.  1648;.  was 
Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  Prince  Charles,  but 
after  Charles's  accession  to  the  throne  he  was 
removed,  and  for  accusing  Laud  of  Popery 
was  forbidden  tho  court.  In  1637  he  was 
accused  before  the  Star  Chamber  of  writing 
achismatical  and  libellous  books  against  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  scandal 
of  the  government.  For  this  ho  was  sen- 
tenced to  stand  in  the  pillory,  lose  his  ears, 
he  fined  £5,000,  and  imprisoned  for  life. 
The  first  part  of  tho  sentence  was  carried  out, 
and  he  remained  in  prison  till  1610,  when  he 
was  released  by  the  Long  Parliament,  the 
proceedings  against  him  annulled,  and  £5,000 
compensation  given  him. 

Barton,  Jon*  Hill  <h.  1809.  d.  1881).  born 
at  Aberdeen,  studied  at  Marischal  College, 
and  tn'came  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar, 
1831,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  litera- 
ture. He  became  Secretary  to  the  Prison 
lioard  of  Scotland  in  1854,"  Historiographer 
Royal  in  1H67.  and  a  Commissioner  of  Prisons 
in  1877.  He  wrote  Lives  of  St  mm  Lord  Local 
and  Duncan  Forbt*  of  Culloden,  1847;  Xarra- 
tire*  from  Criminal  Trial*  in  Scotland,  1852 ; 
several  works  on  legal  and  general  subjects ; 
A  HUtory  of  Scotland  to  10SS,  1867;  A  Hi«- 
tort/  of  Scotland  from  the  Revolution  to  1?45, 
1853;  and  A  Hittory  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Ann?,  1880.  Mr.  Burton's  Jlutori/  of  Scot  land 
(issued  in  8  vols.,  1873)  is  a  very  able,  careful, 
and  accurate  work,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
general  Scottish  histories  which  have  appeared 
in  recent  times. 

A  memoir  of  Mr.  Burton  is  prefixed  to  his 
work.  The  Bookhunter  <uew  ed.,  1882). 

Bury  St.  Edmonds,  in  Suffolk,  was 

probably  a  Roman  settlement  of  some  im- 
portance. Previous  to  the  ninth  century  it  was 
known  as  BeodrieVworthe.  It  derived  its 
modern  name  from  St.  Edmund,  King  of  the 
East  Angles,  who  was  taken  prisoner  here  by 
the  Danes  in  870.  bound  to  n  tree,  and  shot 
to  death  with  arrows.  In  his  honour  an 
abbey  was  founded  here  which  became 
famous  in  monastic  history,  and  is  now  a 
ruin  of  gnat  interest.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Benedictine  foundations  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  Dissolution  was  found  to  be 
possessed  of  enormous  wealth.  In  1214  a 
great  meeting  of  the  barons  took  place  at 
Bun*,  when  they  swore  solemnlv  to  compel 
King  John  to  grant  a  charter.  It  was  one  of 
the  centres  of  the  Peasants'  revolt  of  13S1. 
Frequent  Parliaments  were  held  here,  the 
most  famous  in  1446,  at  which  Duke  Hum- 
phrey of  Gloucester  was  arrested. 

R.  Tatos.  Hilary  of  St.  Sdmumfebury.  1P0V 


Bnsaco,  The  Battle  or  (Sept.  27,  1810), 
secured  Wellington's  retreat  to  the  lines 
which  he  had  prepared  on  Torres  Yedras. 
He  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the 
Busaco  range  of  hills,  with  a  very  steep 
front.  On  the  29th,  in  the  early"  dawn, 
Massena  ordered  tho  English  position  to  be 
assaulted  in  the  centre,  where  the  as- 
cent was  easiest.  Picton  was  in  command; 
and  here  the  French  assault  was  so  rapid 
and  determined  that  after  driving  back 
the  skirmishers  they  gained  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  and  threw  the  third  division  into 
confusion.  At  that  moment  General  Leith, 
who  was  on  Picton's  right,  seeing  the 
danger,  moved  up  a  brigade  to  his  assistance ; 
and  tho  French  were  driven  over  tho  hillside. 
Meantimo  Ney,  on  the  French  right,  had  led 
his  men  over  "more  difficult  ground,  but  with 
equal  gallantry  attacked  Craufurd,  who  com- 
manded on  the  extreme  left  of  the  allied  line. 
When  the  French  were  on  the  point  of  carry- 
ing tho  position,  Craufurd  launched  against 
them  a  reserve  of  1,800  men,  whose  onslaught 
it  was  impossible  to  withstand,  and  the 
second  assault  of  the  French  failed.  It  was 
clearly  impossible  to  take  this  strong  post 
by  assault ;  and  Massena,  in  the  evening, 
hastily  began  to  execute  a  flanking  march 
round  tho  hills  on  the  left  of  the  allied 
forces.  Wellington  perceived  tho  movement 
only  just  in  time,  and  ordered  a  retreat  to 
meet  it.  The  allied  troops  were  in  great 
danger  on  several  occasions ;  but  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  the  French  army  rendered 
its  movements  slow,  and  saved  the  allies  from 
defeat.  As  it  was,  they  were  worsted  in 
several  skirmishes  with  French  scouting 
parties,  and  the  negligence  of  Craufurd  at  the 
last  moment  imperilled  the  safety  of  the 
allied  army  ;  but  at  length  Wellington  had 
the  satisfaction  of  having  all  his  forces  en- 
sconced behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 

Napier,  Peninsular  War,  book  xi.,  < 


Bussy-Castelnau,  Charles  Joseph, 
Marqvis  or  (».  1718,  d.  178.5),  a  distinguished 
French  officer,  was  Dupleix's  able  lieutenant, 
and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  maintaining 
French  influence  in  the  Deccan  and  Carnatic. 
In  1748  (Oct.  17)  he  caused  the  English  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Pondicherry.  On  the  arrival 
of  Lally  in  India,  Bussy  found  himself  subor- 
dinate "to  that  officer,  who  rendered  his  plans 
ineffectual.  Bussy  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Wandewash  and  conveyed  to  England,  but  at 
the  trial  of  Lolly  he  was  released  on  parole 
and  allowed  to  return  to  France  to  clear 
himself.  He  wrote  a  Memoire  contre  21.  de 
Lally,  Paris,  1766. 

So*  the  Prod*  d*  Lally  in  VolUire  s  Works. 

Bate,  John  Stiart,  3rd  Earl  of  (b.  1713, 
d.  1792).  son  of  James,  second  earl,  married, 
in  1736,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Ijady  Marv  Wortley  Montague,  in  whose 
right  he  inherited  a  large  fortune     In  early 
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life  he  became  by  accident  acquainted  with 
Frederic,  Prince  of  Wale*,  and  soon  acquired 
{?rettt  influence  over  him,  though  it  ia  difficult 
to  see  what  were  the  charms  which  endeared 
him  to  the  prince,  since  he  is  described  as 
"  cold  and  unconciliating  in  his  manners, 
proud  and  sensitive  in  his  nature,  solemn  and 
sententious  in  his  discourse. "  During  the  later 
years  of  George  II.  he  had  remained  attached  to 
the  court  of  the  widowed  Princess  of  Wales ; 
and  scandal  attributed  to  their  relations  a 
character  which  there  is  no  real  evidence  to 
show  that  they  possessed.  But  no  sooner  was 
George  III.  seated  on  the  throne  than  Bute  took 
advantage  of  his  ascendency  over  the  young 
king  to  come  to  the  front  in  politics.  After 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  early  in  1761,  he 
became  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  as  the 
colleague  of  Pitt,  to  whom  he  was  warmly 
opposed  on  the  question  of  the  Continental 
war.  Pitt  resigned  in  October,  leaving  Bute 
supreme.  The  discovery  of  the  Family  Com- 
pact between  France  and  Spain,  which  Pitt 
had  suspected,  led  to  a  necessary  rupture  with 
i ;  but  Bute  was  none  the  less  resolved  to 
to  terms  with  France  and  to  desert 
Germany,  and  to  reverso  the  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessors. On  Nov.  3,  1762,  the  preliminaries 
were  signed  at  Fontainebleau,  and  peace  was 
definitely  concluded  in  the  following  February. 
But  the  ministry  was  unpopular ;  and  this 
unpopularity  gradually  developed  into  a 
fierce  hatred,  which  amused  itaelf  in  burn- 
ing the  Prime  Minister  in  effigy  in  almost 
every  public  place.  This  extreme  feeling 
ran  "scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  justified 
by  Bute's  public  measures ;  and  two,  at 
any  rate,  of  his  chief  sins  in  the  popular 
view  are  well  set  forth  by  a  contem- 
porary writer,  who  says  that  he  was 
utterly  "  unfit  to  be  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  because  he  was  (1)  a  Scotchman, 
(2'\  the  king's  friend,  (3)  an  honest  man." 
In  April,  1763,  he  had  to  yield  to  the  storm 
of  indignation  which  he  had  aroused;  and 
he  never  afterwards  filled  any  prominent 
office  in  the  State.  But  he  retained  his 
influence  over  the  king,  and  was  all-power- 
ful in  the  Closet,  until  George  Grenville, 
after  the  failure  of  Bute's  attempted  in- 
trigues with  Pitt,  insisted  on  his  complete 
dismissal  from  the  court  as  a  condition  of  his 
own  return  to  power.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, there  is  little  evidence  that  Bute  had 
any  hand  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  though 
his  withdrawal  could  not  remove  the  suspicion 
of  his  secret  influence  at  the  back  of  the 
throne.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
hi*  life  he  lived  in  almost  complete  retirement 
at  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire,  in  the  midst 
of  his  family. 

WalpoU.  JsVmoir*  of  iht  Reiyn  of  Q tor ft  II T.  ; 
Albemarle.  Rockingham  and  Hit  Conttmporaritt ; 
Jeaa*.  Otorg*  Sflwyn  and  Hit  Cimtemporaritt, 
i  >tt»raf  III.  ;  iMUrt  of  Juniuj  ;  Macaulaj'i 


Butler,  The  Family  of,  was  founded  in 
Ireland  by  Theobald  Gualtier  or  Walter  (a 
brother  of  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Chancellor  of  England),  who 
received  grants  of  land  in  Leinster  from 
Henry  II.,  together  with  the  hereditary  office 
of  Pincerna,  or  Butler,  to  the  Kings  of 
England.  The  Butler  family  did  not  play 
a  very  prominent  part  in  Irish  history  until 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Edmond  le  Boteler  was  created  Earl  of 
Carrick  for  his  exertions  against  Edward 
Bruce  and  the  Scots.  From  him  sprang  two 
lines,  those  of  the  Earls  of  Ormonde  and  the 
Earls  of  Carrick.  Tho  earldom  of  Ormonde 
was  created  in  1328,  and  James,  the  second 
earl,  who  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Hum- 
phrey Bohun,  Earl  of  Essex  and  first  cousin  of 
Edward  II.,  raised  the  family  to  a  position  of 
equality  with  the  Burkes  and  the  Fitzgeralds. 
The  Butlers  were  powerful  chiefly  in  the  Pale, 
and  though  they  adopted  some  Irish  customs, 
vet,  on  the  whole,  they  were  faithful  to  their 
English  origin.  They  almost  alone,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Fitzgeralds,  supported  the  house 
of  Lancaster  and  the  English  connection. 
Kilkenny  and  part  of  Tipperary  formed  their 
Palatinate,  and  they  stood  next  In  power  to  the 
Fitzgeralds.  The  title  of  Ossory  was  created  in 
1 527,  when  Piorce  Butler  consented  to  resign  tho 
title  of  Ormonde  to  Thomas  Boleyn,  Viscount 
Rochfort,  but  the  latter  honour  was  restored 
to  him  after  the  execution  of  Rochfort.  The 
Butlers  joined  the  Desmonds  in  the  Munstei 
insurrection  of  1569.  They  played  an  im- 
portant  part  in  English  history'  during  tht> 
seventeenth  century ;  they  were  now  Pro- 
testants, and,  though  Irish  in  sympathy, 
thoroughly  Royalist  in  their  views,  and  anxious 
to  keep  up  the  English  connection.  James, 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  who  was  created  marquis 
in  1642  and  duke  in  1661,  commanded  the 
Royalist  troops  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Irish  rebellion,  and  after  the  Restoration 
was  governor  of  the  country.  His  son 
Ossory  died  in  the  service  of  WiUiam  of 
Orange.  James,  tho  second  duke,  was  one  of 
the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  old  Pretender; 
in  consequence  of  his  intrigues  during  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  his 
honours  were  extinguished  and  his  immense 
estates  forfeited  (1716).  His  brother  and 
heir,  Charles,  was  created  Baron  Butler  of 
Weston,  Hunts. 

Butler,  Samuel  (A.  1612,4.  1680),  is  tho 
author  of  one  of  the  greatest  political  satires  in 
the  English  language.  The  early  years  of  hia 
life  are  obscure,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  at 
one  time  employed  by  Selden  as  an  amanuen- 
sis, and  to  have  been  recommended  by  him 
to  the  Countess  of  Kent.  He  subsequently 
entered  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel  Lukev 
a  rigid  Presbyterian,  where  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  various  traits  of 
bigotry  and  absurdity  which  he  subsequently 
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wove  into  Hndibra*.  This  work  was  pub- 
lished in  three  parts;  the  first  in  1663,  the 
second  in  1664,  and  the  third  in  1678.  The 
work  is  a  satire  on  the  Independents  and 
Presbyterians,  and  is  of  considerable  his- 
torical interest  as  giving  a  striking  picture 
of  many  of  their  peculiarities.  Its  abounding 
wit,  and  the  extraordinary  copiousness  and 
variety  of  diction  displayed  in  the  dialogues, 
as  well  as  the  genuine  humour  of  some 
of  the  comic  situations,  hare  made  it  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  political  satires. 
Butler  was  the  author  of  a  satire  on  the 
Royal  Society,  The  KUphant  in  the  Moon;  a 
collection  of  Characters,  and  some  other  works. 
He  seems  to  have  gained  little  or  no  solid 
reward  from  tho  court,  and  is  said  to  have 
died  in  the  extremest  poverty  in  London. 
In  1721  a  cenotaph  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey  whi<Hx  pro- 
voked from  Samuel  Wesley  a  well-known 


An  edition  of  Hudibrai  with  copious  and 
useful  explanations  of  allusion*,  *c,  is  that  of 
Grey,  Lond.,  174k 

Butt,  Isaac  (A.  1813,  d.  1879),  the  son  of 
an  Irish  Protestant  clergyman,  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1835,  was  made 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  tho  following 
year.  In  1838  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar 
and  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics 
on  the  Conservative  side.  He  was  a  strenuous 
opponent  of  O'Connell.  In  1844  he  was  made  a 
Queen's  Counsel,  and  in  1848  defended  Smith 
O'Brien.  From  1852  to  1865  ho  sat  in  Par- 
liament as  member  for  Youghah  but  did  not 
distinguish  himself.  In  1871  he  was  elected 
as  Home  Rule  member  for  Limerick,  and 
assumed  tho  leadership  of  the  new  party, 
and  in  1872  founded  the  Home  Rule  League. 
JJut  he  was  opposed  by  the  more  extreme  and 
violent  section  of  his"  party,  and  bv  the  end 
of  his  life  he  had  little  authority  left  in  tho 
Homo  Rulo  ranks. 


The  Battle  of  (Oct.  23,  1764), 
was  fought  between  the  English,  commanded 
by  Major  Munro,  and  the  army  of  the  Vizier 
of  Oude.  The  hitter  was  completely  routed, 
and  obliged  to  abandon  his  camp,  with  all  its 
stores  and  130  pieces  of  cannon.  This  victory 
was  scarcely  leas  important  than  that  of 
Pkssey.  It  demolished  the  power  of  the 
Vizier  Sujah-Dowkth,  the  only  chief  of  im- 
portance in  the  north,  and  made  tho  English 
masters  of  tho  valley  of  tho  Ganges. 

Buxton,  Sih  Thomas  Fowell  (A.  1786, 
d.  1845),  a  member  of  the  brewing  firm  of 
Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co.,  in  1816  eata- 
blished  a  well-organtsed  system  of  relief  for 
the  poor  in  Spitalhelds,  and  goon  after 
examined  tho  state  of  the  prisons,  in  which 
he  was  aided  by  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Fry. 
He  wrote  a  pamphlet  exposing  the  horrors  of 
the  prison  system,  which  excited  great  atten- 


tion. He  now  stood  for  Weymouth,  and 
was  triumphantly  returned.  He  continued 
to  represent  this  borough  till  1837,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  Air.  Villiers.  In  Parliament 
he  provod  himself  an  important  ally  of  Mack- 
intosh on  the  question  of  the  Amelioration 
of  the  Criminal  Code.  In  1823  he  brought 
forward  a  resolution  "  that  slavery,  being 
repugnant  to  the  Christian  Religion  and 
the  British  Constitution,  ought  to  be  abolished 
at  the  earliest  period  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  all  concerned."  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, tiU  1831  that  the  principle  of  •  man- 
cipation was  conceded,  chiefly  owing  to 
Mr.  Buxton's  efforts,  and  in  1833  govern- 
ment introduced  a  measure  of  emancipation. 
Mr.  Buxton  did  not,  however,  relax  his 
efforts,  but  laboured  to  effect  the  abolition 
of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  which  was 
still  sanctioned  by  the  law.  In  1837,  on 
his  defeat  at  Weymouth,  he  quitted  Par- 
liamentary life;  and  in  1839  he  published 
The  Slave  Trade  and  its  Remedy,  in  which 
he  proposed  the  colonisation  of  Africa. 
An  expedition  with  this  object  was  sent 
to  the  Niger,  but  it  proved  a  complete 
failure.    In  1840  Mr.  Buxton  was  created  a 


Bye  Plot,  The  (1603),  was  set  on  foot 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  named  Watson, 
and  was  joined  by  ardent  Catholics  like  Sir 
Griffin  Markham  and  Anthony  Copley,  as 
well  as  by  Puritans  like  Lord  Grev  of  Wilton 
and  George  Brooke,  who  were  discontented 
with  the  policy  of  James  I.  Their  plan  seems 
to  have  been  to  secure  the  person  of  the  king, 
compel  him  to  dismiss  his  ministers,  and  to 
grant  toleration  to  Catholics  and  l*uritans. 
Many  were  inveigled  into  joining  on  tho 
pretence  that  the  meeting  was  merelv  for  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  in  favour  of  general 
toleration.  The  Bchemo  was  badly  arranged, 
no  definite  plan  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  it 
proved  a  complete  failure.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Bye  Plot  had  no  connection  with  the  Main 
or  Raleigh's  Plot,  with  which,  however,  Cecil 
and  tho  other  ministers  managed  to  mix  it  up 
in  popular  belief.  Watson  was  executed, 
Markham  reprieved  on  the  scaffold,  Grey 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  Copley  banished. 
S.  B.  Gardiner,  EisL  of  Bn9.,  vol.'i. 


Byng,  Sik  Gkoeob.    [Torrington,  Vis- 

COVNT.] 

Byng,  John,  Admiral  (J.  1704,*/.  1757),  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Lord  Torrington,  and 
served  at  sea  under  his  father.  In  1756  he 
was  sent  out  with  a  fleet  of  ton  ships  of  war, 
poorly  manned  and  in  bad  condition,  with 
orders  to  relieve  Minorca  in  caso  of  attack. 
Only  three  days  afterwards  the  French  fleet 
attacked  the  castle  of  St.  Philip  in  that 
island.  Byng  arrived  off  St.  Philip  on  May 
19th,  and  tried  in  vain  to  communicate  with 
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the  governor.  On  the  following  day  the 
engagement  took  place.  Hoar-Admiral  West 
on  the  right  attacked  the  enemy  with  rigour, 
and  drove  them  back ;  but  Byng  held  aloof, 
and  the  action  was  indecisive.  After  a 
council  of  war,  ho  sailed  off  to  Gibraltar 
and  left  Minorca  to  its  fate.  Byng  was 
brought  home  under  arrest,  and  tried  by 
court-martial.  His  judges  acquitted  him  of 
treachery  and  cowardice,  but  it  was  decided 
that  he  had  not  dono  his  utmost  to  roliere 
St.  Philip,  or  to  defeat  the  French  fleet. 
He  wan  recommended  to  mercy.  Pitt  in 
vain  tried  to  induce  the  king  to  pardon 
him.  Byng  was  ahot  at  his  own  request 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  hia  ship  in  Ports- 
mouth Harbour ;  he  met  hia  fate  with  great 
courage.  Voltaire,  who  had  tried  to  help 
him  by  sending  him  a  laudatory  letter  of  the 
Duke,  nf  Richelieu,  says  that  he  was  skin 
u  pour  encourager  les  autres."  It  is  probably 
tru<-  that  Byng  had  not  done  as  much  as  he 
might  have  done  for  the  relief  of  Minorca. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  harsh- 
ness and  injustice  of  applying  the  severe 
penalties  prescribed  by  the  twelfth  article  of 
the  naval  code  in  the  case  of  an  oftiror  who  waa 
riirhtly  acquitted  of  treachery  and  cowardice. 
Though  Byng  was  perfectly  honest  and 
suflb  iently  brave,  it  may,  however,  be  con- 
ceded that  he  was  wanting  in  capacity.  "  He 
trembled  not  at  danjrer,  but,  like  many  other 
weak  men  in  high  places,  he  did  tromble  at 
responsibility."  [Minorca.] 

Loarfoa  'oatrtU,  1756-57;  Stanhope.  Ui$t.  of 


>n,  John,  Lorh  (d.  1652),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Byron.  He  was 
one  of  Chiirles  I.'s  personal  attendants,  and 
wa*  by  him  made  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
in  1 64 1 .  As  he  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
roval  cause,  the  Parliament  was  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and,  in  1642,  the  king  con- 
sented to  appoint  Sir  John  Conyers  in  his 
place.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Byron 
raised  a  troop  for  the  king,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Edtrehill  was  in  command  of  the  reserve. 
He  allowed  great  bravery  at  Roundaway  Down 
and  Newbury,  and,  in  1643,  was  created  a 
peer,  and  shortly  afterwards  Governor  of 
Chester,  where  he' sustained  a  long  siege,  capi- 
tulating only  when  all  the  provisions  were 
exhausted.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
Governor  to  the  Duke  of  York.  He  took 
part  in  the  second  Civil  War,  and  on  the 
failure  of  the  Kovalists  returned  to  his  charge 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  died  at  Paris. 


Cabal,  The  (1667  —  1673),  was  the 
name  jri  ven  to  the  ministry  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX,  after  the  fallc 


The  word  "  Cabal "  had  been  used  previously 
to  denote  a  secret  Committee  or  Cabinet, 
and  answers  to  tho  **  Junto"  of  a  somewhat 
biter  date.  [Cabinet.]  It  happened,  how- 
ever, rather  curiously  that  the  initials  of  the 
statesmen  who  formed  this  administration 
spelt  the  word  "  Cabal."  These  ministers  were 
Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley- 
Cooper  (Lord  Shaftesbury),  and  Lauderdale. 
"They  agreed,"  says  Ranke,  "  in  wishing  to 
strengthen  the  royal  prerogative  by  moderat- 
ing the  uniformity  laws  with  tho  help  of 
France,  and  during"  the  excitement  caused  by 
a  foreign  war ;  but,  otherwise,  they  were 
attached  to  widely  different  principles. 
I^auderdale  was  a  Presbyterian;  Ashley- 
Cooper,  a  philosopher;  Buckingham,  if  he 
held  any  opinion  at  all,  an  independent; 
Arlington,  a  moderate  Catholic;  Clifford,  a 
zealous  one."  At  first,  in  foreign  policy,  a 
new  departure  was  taken  by  the  formation  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  (q.v.),  which  compelled 
Louis  to  desist  from  his  schemes  of  aggression 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  But  this  line  of 
policy  was  not  long  pursued.  War  with  the 
Dutch  and  alliance  with  France  followed, 
with  the  infamous  Treaty  of  Dover  (1672). 
Money  was  obtained  by  seizing  that  which 
had  been  deposited  for  security  in  tho  Ex- 
chequer, while  Parliament,  which  might 
have  proved  obstructive,  was  prorogued.  A 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  granting  liberty 
of  worship  to  all  sects,  was  issued.  But  the 
war  ended  in  failure,  and  the  Declaration 
was  received  with  great  suspicion  even  by 
the  Dissenters.  The  Treasury  was  empty, 
and  in  1673  Parliament  had  to  be  summoned 
to  grant  supplies.  Charles  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  the  Declaration,  and  to  assent  to 
the  Test  Act,  which,  by  excluding  all 
Catholics  from  office,  obliged  Clifford  and 
Arlington  to  resign,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Cabal  Ministry. 

Ranke,  H.«t.  cf  Eng.,  ili.  515  ;  Macaulay,  Hi»f 

Cabinet,  Thb,  ulthough  familiar  by 
name  to  everv  one  as  the  most  powerful 
l»ody  in  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
State,  is,  properly  speaking,  unknown  to 
the  Constitution.  Theoretically,  the  Cabinet 
is  only  an  irregular  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  By  the  theory  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Privy  Council  is  the  proper  body  to 
advise  the  sovereign ;  yet  the  members  of 
the  Privv  Council  do  not  attend  unless  they 
are  specially  summoned,  and  they  have  only 
formal  business  to  transact.  The  Cabinet 
Council  took  its  rise  under  the  Tudors,  but 
was  then  only  a  small  irregular  body,  con- 
sisting of  the  members  of  tbe  Privy  Council, 
whom  tbe  sovereign  chose  from  time  to  time 
to  consult.  After  the  Restoration,  when  the 
distinction  between  the  ordinary  Council  and 
the  Privy  Council  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
of  the  Council  were  sworn 
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as  Privy  Councillors,  the  Privy  Council  bo- 
came  unwieldy  from  u-  numbers.  Charles  II. 
complained  that  the  great  number  of  the 
Council  made  it  unfit  for  the  secrecy  and 
desjjatch  which  are  necessary  in  great  affairs. 
He  formed  a  select  Committee  of  the  Council, 
called  the  Cabal  or  Cabinet,  which  deliberated 
on  all  matters  of  business  before  they  were 
submitted  to  the  larger  Council.  This  method 
of  government  was  very  unpopular — partly 
from  the  character  of  the  ministers  who 
composed  the  Cabinet,  and  partly  from  the 
imperfect  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of 
ministerial  responsibility.  In  1679  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Sir  William  Temple  to 
restore  the  Privy  Council  to  its  former 
position.  Its  numbers  were  to  be  reduced 
from  fifty  to  thirty,  of  whom  fifteen  were  to 
be  the  chief  officers  of  State,  and  the  rest 
made  up  of  ten  Lords  and  five  Commoners. 
The  joint  income  of  the  Council  was  not  to 
be  less  than  £300,000,  which  was  thought  to 
be  nearly  equal  to  the  estimated  income  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Charles  promised 
that  he  would  be  governed  by  the  advice  of 
this  Council,  but  he  continued  to  consult  his 
Cabinet  as  before.  The  Cabinet  assumed 
moro  definite  duties  under  William  III.,  who 
also  introduced  his  principal  ministers  into 
Parliament.  At  the  same  time,  the  king 
chose  his  Cabinet  from  the  two  great  parties, 
until,  in  1693,  he  formed  a  Ministry  ex- 
clusively of  Whigs,  called  the  "  Junto."*  The 
accession  of  George  I.  made  a  great  difference 
in  the  position  of  the  Cabinet,  because  the 
king,  not  understanding  English,  ceased  to 
attend  its  meetings.  Both  he  and  his  suc- 
cessor, George  II.,  cared  more  for  the  affairs 
of  Hanover  than  for  those  of  England.  Under 
their  reigns,  the  fabric  of  constitutional 
government  was  consolidated,  although  the 
Tories,  in  consequence  of  the  remains  of  Jaco- 
bite sympathies  among  them,  were  excluded 
from  power.  George  III.,  on  his  accession, 
determined  to  free  himself  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Revolution  Whigs.  Ho  did  not, 
however,  givo  up  Cabinet  government, 
although  he  was  accused  of  consulting  "an 
interior  Cabinet "  other  than  his  responsible 
advisers.  It  was  not  till  the  accession  of 
Pitt  to  office,  in  1783,  that  the  Prune  Minister 
assumed  the  authority  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  As  Mr.  Traill  says  [Central  Govern- 
ment, p.  20),  there  are  three  ways  in  which 
Cabinet  government  has  been  matured  and 
strengthened  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
viz.  :  1.  Political  Unanimity — the  principle 
that  a  Cabinet  should  be  formed  on  some  defi- 
nite basis  of  political  opinion,  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  coalition,  of  agreement  on  certain  specified 
points.  2.  Unity  of  Responsibility — that  is, 
that  the  members  of  a  (Cabinet  should  stand 
or  fall  together;  the  first  instance  of  this 
dates  from  1782.  3.  Concert  in  Action— 
that  the  Cubinet  should  not  consist  of  a  , 
number  of  units,  each  governing  his  own  | 


department  independently  of  the  rest,  but  of 
a  body  of  men  acting  in  concert  for  tho 
common  welfare.  In  theory,  the  choice  of 
the  Cabinet  belongs  to  the"  crown,  but  in 

Jractice  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Prime 
tinister,  and  even  he  has  no  absolute  choice  in 
the  matter.  As  Mr.  Bagehot  savB  {Eugluh 
ComtitutiOH,  p.  14),  •«  Between  the  compulsory 
list,  which  he  must  take,  and  the  impossible 
list  that  he  cannot  take,  a  Prime  Minister's 
independent  choice  in  the  formation  of  a 
Cabinet  is  not  very  large :  it  extends  rather 
to  the  division  of  the  Cabinet  offices  than  to 
the  choice  of  Cabinet  Ministers.  Parliament 
and  the  nation  have  pretty  well  settled  who 
shall  have  the  first  places."  The  numbers  of 
the  Cabinet  generally  vary  from  twelve  to 
fifteen.  The  following  Ministers  have  usually 
been  members  of  it : — Tho  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  tho  Exchequer,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Home,  the 
Foreign,  and  the  Colonial  Secretaries,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Secretaries 
for  India  and  for  War,  tho  President  of  tho 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Tho  Postmaster- 
General,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
are  sometimes  members,  and  sometimes  not. 
The  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  are  secret,  no 
minutes  of  proceedings  are  taken,  and  what 
passes  may  not  be  divulged. 

Alpheus  Todd,  Parliamentary  Government  in 
England,  1887;  W.  Bagehot,  The  Bnglieh  Von- 
ttitution ;  the  Constitutional  Histories  of 
Mat  11am  and  May  ;  H.  D.  Traill,  Central  Govern- 
ment ;  Sir  R.  Peel's  Memoir* ; ,  and  the  politi* 
cal  histories  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  centuries — e.g.,  those  of 
Macau  lay,  Lord  Stanhope,  Mousey,  and  Spencer 
Walpole/  "  [U.U] 

Cabot,  John  (d.  1499),  was  a  natural- 
ised Venetian,  probably  of  Genoese  birth, 
who  settled  at  Bristol  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  In  1497,  having  obtained  a 
patent  from  the  king  for  the  discovery  of 
unknown  lands,  he  set  sail  from  Bristol,  with 
his  son,  in  order  to  discover  the  North- West 
Passage  to  India.  In  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  they  discovered  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
foundland, and  Florida.  John  Cabot  thus  de- 
serves the  honour  of  discovering  the  mainland 
of  America,  which  he  reached  J unu  24th,  1497, 
a  year  before  Columbus. 

Cabot,  Sebastian  {b.  1474.  d.  circa  1557), 
was  the  son  of  John  Cabot.  In  1497  he  accom- 
panied his  father  on  his  great  voyage,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  adventurers  visited  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  Florida, 
In  1512  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  induced  Cabot 
to  enter  the  service  of  Spain ;  but  on  the  death 
of  the  king,  in  1516,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  in  the  following  year  made  another 
attempt  to  discover  the  North- West  Passage, 
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visit tn_<  Hudson's  Bay.  In  1523  he  sailed  on 
a  vovage  in  tho  interests  of  Spain,  and  dis- 
covered St.  Salvador  and  tho  River  Plate, 
returning  to  Europe  in  1531.  In  1548  he 
again  settled  in  England,  and  received  a 
pension  from  Edward  VI.,  with  the  title  of 
M  Grand  Pilot  of  England."  In  1553  he  did 
good  service  to  English  commerce  by  being 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  trade  with 
Russia. 

J.  P.  Nicholla.  Ltfi  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  I860. 
[Hjut  iw,  John  Cabot  and  Sebastum  Sit  Son,  1896, 
■nd  Doc  vrry  of  Am*i-iea,  hu  shown  *ood 
rea«on  for  questioning  Hebnsti&n'a  nhare  in  his 
fat  her  h  discoveries,  end  his  good  faith.] 

Cabul.    [Afghan  Wars] 

Cade's  Rebellion  is  the  name  generally 
given  to  the  rising  in  south-eastern  England 
in  the  summer  of  1450.     Parliament  was 
sitting  at  Leicester  vainly  striving  to  frame 
measures  to  check  the  enormous  evils,  finan- 
cial and  political,  from  which  the  country  was 
suffering,  when,  earlv  in  June,  news  came 
that  the  commons  of  Kent  had  risen  in  arms 
under  a  captain  who  called  himself  Mortimer, 
and  whom  Thomas  Oascoigne,  an  Oxford 
theologian   of  the  day,   represents  as  "a 
descendant  of  Roger  Mortimer,  the  bastard," 
whoever  he  might  be.    But  the  captain  proved 
to  bo  onf  Jack  Cade,  described  by  later  writers 
as  an  Irishman  who  had  killed  a  woman  of 
Sussex,  fled  to  France,  fought  there  against 
the  English,  come  back  to  England,  and 
wwlded  the    daughter   of  a   squire.  He 
undoubtedly  gave  proofs  of  military  capa- 
city;  and   we  are  told  that  the  Primate, 
in    a    conference    with    him,   found  him 
*'  »ober  in  talk  and  wise  in  reasoning,*'  if 
M  arrogant  in.heart  and  stiff  in  opinion."  At 
any  rate,  the  rising  he  led  was  no  wanton 
one-.    Misrule  at  homo  and  failure  abroad 
had  brought  on  men  in  power  a  hatred  and 
contempt  almost  universal.  The  amiable  king 
was  as  clay  in  tho  hands  of  his  headstrong 
queen  and  the  friends  of  the  late  unpopular 
Duke  of  Suffolk.     The  royal  income  had 
dwindled  by  improvident  grants ;  tthe  Ex- 
chequer was  well-nigh  bankrupt;  grievous 
taxes  oppressed  the  commons,  whilst  their 
favourite,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  excluded 
from  the  government.    The  lawless  murder 
of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  at  Dover,  on  May 
2nd,  had  been  followed  by  a  report  that  the 
kind's  vengeance  would  fall  on  the  county 
of  Kent.    The  men  of  Kent  thereupon  re- 
solved on  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms  ;  and 
tn  combination  with  the  men  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  and  headed  by  Cade,  who  called  him- 
self ■  Captain  of  Kent, "  assembled,  on  June 
1st,  in  considerable  force,  on   Black  heath. 
This  was  no  tumultuous  gathering  of  a  mere 
clownish  mob,  but  an  organised  enterprise, 
•Mir»T.u«'lv   earned  out  by  means   of  the 
rarnlar  local  machinery:  and  men  of  good 
bunh  sxe  known  to  have  taken  part  in  it.  In 


their  formal  complaint  we  learn  tho  provoca- 
tion and  aims  of  the  rebellion.  Prominent 
among  the  first  were  the  heavy  taxation,  the 
abuse  of  purveyance,  the  appointment  of  up- 
starts to  high  office,  the  treasonable  loss  of 
France,  undue  interference  of  great  men  at 
elections,  and  exactions  under  colour  of  law  ; 
among  the  second"  it  was  urged  that  the 
alienated  crown  lands  should  be  resumed,  the 
friends  of  Suffolk  discarded,  and  the  king's 
confidence  given  to  York  —  in  fact,  redress 
of  grievances  •  and  change  of  counsellors. 
The  king  at  once  mustered  an  urmy,  and 
marched  to  London :  and  thence,  after  some 
delay,  moved  on  Blackheath.  Cade  fell  back 
before  his  advance ;  and  Henry,  thinking  the 
brunt  of  the  danger  over,  sent  only  a  small 
force,  under  Sir  Humphrey  and  William 
Stafford,  in  pursuit  of  him.  Cade  faced  round 
at  Sevenoaks,  and  there,  on  June  18th,  a  fight 
ensued,  in  which  tho  king's  force  was  routed, 
and  both  the  Staffords  killed.  Cade  returned 
to  London,  and  occupied  Southwark.  The 
Londoners  resolved,  by  a  vote  of  the  Common 
Council,  to  open  their  gates  to  the  rebels ;  and 
on  July  2nd,  Cade  led  them  across  tho  bridge 
and  took  formal  possession  of  tho  city  by 
striking  London  Stone  with  his  sword.  For  a 
time  he  preserved  the  show,  and  something  of 
the  reality,  of  discipline,  making  his  men  re- 
spect the  persons  and  properties  of  the  citizens, 
and  returning  with  them  every  night  to 
Southwark.  But  he  took  Lord  Say  and  Sele, 
the  Treasurer,  who  was  in  special  ill-odour 
with  the  country,  out  of  the  Tower,  and  had 
him  arraigned  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  but 
afterwards  caused  him  to  be  carried  off  and 
beheaded  in  Cheap.  Crowmer,  Say's  son-in- 
law  and  Sheriff  of  Kent,  and  another  were 
also  murdered.  Then  discipline  gavo  way; 
robberies  became  frequent,  Cade  himself  plun- 
dering friend  and  enemy  alike.  This  conduct 
enraged  the  Londoners;  they  turned  upon 
Cade ;  and  under  tho  command  of  Matthew 
Uough,  a  soldier  of  renown  in  the  French 
wars,  sought,  on  July  5th,  to  hold  the  bridge 
against  the  rebels.  Cade  promptly  made  a 
furious  onslaught  upon  them ;  drove  them 
with  heavy  loss  to  the  drawbridge  at  the 
centre,  which  he  set  on  fir© ;  and  killed  their 
leader.  The  contest  lasted  through  the  night ; 
hut  the  Kentish  men  fell  hack  the  next  morn 
ing.  The  Chancellor  (Archbishop  Kemp) 
seized  this  moment  of  discouragement  to 
tempt  the  insurgents  with  offers  of  pardon. 
These  were  produced  by  Bishop  Waynflete 
at  a  conference  with  Cade,  and  were  gladly 
accepted.  Soon  almost  every  man  of  the 
rebels  was  making  for  his  home.  But  their 
captain,  distrusting  his  pardon,  or  yielding  to 
his  instincts,  flung  open  the  gaols,  and  turned 
the  released  prisoners  into  a  new  force. 
With  this  he  went  to  Rochester,  whither  his 
booty  had  been  sent  by  water.  A  price  wan 
now  "set  on  his  head :  and  his  men  quarrelled 
with  him  over  the  plunder.    He  left  theiu 
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and  fled  into  Sussex.  He  was  heading  towards 
Lewes,  when  he  was  caught  at  Heathfield 
in  a  garden,  by  Iden,  the  new  Sheriff  of 
Kent,  and  struggling  against  capture,  was 
cut  down  and  wounded  to  the  death.  He 
died  before  his  captora  could  get  him  to 
London. 

Paaton  Letters,  with  Mr.  Gairdner's  Preface 
to  vol.  i». ;  Mr.  J.  E.Tborold  Kogera'a  Introduc- 
tion to  Loci  «  Libra  Vtritatum ,  Hook,  Life  of 
Stafford  in  Lwtt  of  the  ArcKbtihop*,  vol.  iv. 

[J.  R.] 

Cadiz,  Expkditions  against.  The  Jlrit 
(1596)  was  undertaken  to  create  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Melun.  In  June, 
1596,  a  combined  fleet  of  English  and  Dutch 
under  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  entered  Cadiz  harbour,  where 
Sir  Francis  Drake  had  burnt  the  shipping 
nine  years  before,  and  completely  defeated 
the  Spanish  vessels  assembled  there  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.  Essex,  with  3,000  men, 
landed  at  Puntal,  and  captured  the  town,  ex- 
torting  a  ransom  of  120,000  crowns  from  the 
citizens.  The  expedition  returned  ten  weeks 
after  it  had  left  Plvmouth,  having  done  much 
to  lower  the  prestigo  of  Spain,  and  to  assert 
the  naval  superiority  of  the  English.  The 
second  (1625)  resulted  from  the  rupture  of  tho 
negotiations  for  the  Spanish  marriage,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  bv  Spanish 
aid,  and  the  consequent  expedition  planned  by 
the  Duko  of  Buckingham  to  soizo  a  Spanish 
port  and  intercept  the  treasure  fleet.  An  open 
breach  took  place  in  September,  1625,  when 
Charles  concluded  an  alliance  with  Holland 
(Sept.  8th),  and  a  joint  expedition  was  agreed 
on.  Sir  Edward  Cecil  (Lord  Wimbledon) 
was  entrusted  with  the  chief  command,  with 
Lord  Denbigh  as  rear-admiral  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex  as  vice-admiral.  Tho  combined 
fleet  arrived  in  Cadiz  Bay  on  Oct.  22nd ;  but 
instead  of  at  once  attacking  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  and  assaulting  the  city,  the  next  dav 
was  spent  in  capturing  the  fort  of  Puntal, 
which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  delay  gave  the  Spaniards  time  to  garrison 
the  before  defenceless  city,  and  made  a  surprise 
impossible.  On  the  24th  Wimbledon  landed 
his  troops,  and  marched  northwards  to  meet 
a  Spanish  force  of  whoso  approach  he  had 
heard ;  but  the  Spaniards  retreated,  and,  after 
a  useless  and  disorderly  march,  he  returned 
next  morning  to  his  fleet.  The  fleet,  which 
was  to  have  destroyed  the  Spanish  vessels  at 
the  head  of  the  harbour,  found  them  posted 
in  an  inaccessible  creek,  and  accomplished 
nothing.  Cadiz  was  now  too  strong  to 
attack;  so  on  Oct.  27th  the  soldiers  were 
re- embarked,  the  fort  of  Puntal  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  fleet  put  to  sea  to  intercept 
the  treasure  ships.  This  portion  of  the  enter- 
prise also  failed ;  the  ships  were  unscaworthy, 
and  disease  raged  among  the  crews:  and  in 
December  the  fleet  returned  to  England. 


The  third  (1702)  occurred  during  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  the  idea 
appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who  was  convinced  that 
the  Spaniards  were  to  a  man  in  favour  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  and  that  Cadiz  would 
form  a  good  basis  of  operations.  Accordingly 
a  joint  expedition  of  English  and  Dutch  was 
fitted  out  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde ;  Sir  George  Rooke,  who 
disapproved  of  the  whole  plan,  being  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  tho  line. 
The  land  forces  amounted  to  14,000  men.  It 
was  first  designed  to  attack  Gibraltar,  but 
this  idea  was  given  up.  For  a  fortnight  the 
fleet  was  delayed  by  Btorms.  Cadiz  was 
strongly  fortified  and  was  defendod  by  tho 
veteran  general  Villadrias.  Ormonde  first 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  governor  Bran- 
caccio,  and  then  the  inhabitants,  but  without 
success.  As  the  town  itself  was  supposed, 
though  utterly  without  reason,  to  be  impreg- 
nable, Vilkdrias  having  only  200  men,  the 
allies  occupied  the  port  of  Santa  Maria,  which 
they  ruthlessly  pillaged,  the  officers  being 
as  unprincipled  as  the  men  (July  18th).  An 
atlempt  to  take  Fort  Matagorda  proved  an 
utter  failure;  dysentery,  too,  broke  out 
among  the  troops.  Accordingly,  on  the 
30th  of  September,  Ormonde,  sorely  against 
his  will,  was  constrained  to  re-embark 
his  troops,  and  they  set  off  homeward 
"with  a  great  deal  of  plunder  and  in- 
famy." On  their  way  home,  however,  the 
expedition  partly  retrieved  its  character  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  galleons  in 
Vigo  Bay. 

Cadogan,  William  1st  Eahl  op  (d. 
1726),  was  one  of  the  officers  whom  Marl- 
borough most  trusted.  He  was  made  colonel 
of  the  2nd  Regiment  of  Horse  in  1 703,  and 
general  in  the  following  year  for  his  gallant 
attack  on  the  Schellenberg.  In  1705  he 
was  elected  member  for  Woodstock.  He 
fought  at  Ramillies,  and  towards  the  end 
of  1706,  ho  was  taken  prisoner,  but  soon 
exchanged.  In  1708  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  the  States  General.  Cadogan 
led  the  van  at  Oudenarde,  having  been  sent 
on  to  construct  pontoons  across  the  Scheldt, 
by  which  the  army  effected  the  {Ktssago. 
He  also  supported  General  Webb,  in  his 
gallant  fight  with  the  enemy  at  Wynen- 
dale.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  made 
lieutenant  -  general.  He  was  again  ap- 
pointed envoy  to  the  States  General,  but  was 
recalled  by  tho  Tory  ministry.  In  Marl- 
borough's last  campaign  he  surprised  Bou- 
chain  and  Cambrai,  and  broke  the  barrier 
which  Villars  had  termed  his  (,non  plus  ultra." 
On  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough  he  resigned 
his  appointments.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Horse, 
and  envoy  to  tho  States  General.  When 
the  Jacobite  insurrection  of  1715  broke  out. 
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Cadognn  was  sent  to  Scotland  after  the  dila- 

toriness  of  Argyle  had  been  proved,  and  soon 
brought  the  campaign  to  a  conclusion.  He  was 
raided  to  the  Peerage  in  1716.  He  signed  the 
defensive  alliance  between  England,  France, 
and  Holland,  and  subsequently  carried  out 
the  execution  of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and 
signed  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  His  influence 
in  Holland  was  partly  owing  to  his  friendship 
with  Marlborough,  and  partly  because  he 
had  iuarried  a  Dutch  lady  of  good  family. 
On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
he  was  appointed  Commander-in-chief  and 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  Later  on 
he  supported  Carteret  in  his  quarrel  with 
Walpoie. 

Marlborough's  IV«;><iich« ;  Coxe,  Marlborough; 
Wvoo,  Rfi'jn  of  y nee it  Anne. 

Cads  and.  Tub  Battlb  op  (1337),  the 

first  tight  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  against 
France,  was  brought  about  by  the  attack  of 
the  Count  of  Flanders  on  the  party  of  Van 
Artevelde,  who  sought  aid  from  England. 
Sir  Walter  Manny  was  sent  with  a  small 
force,  and  having  effected  a  binding  at  Cad- 
m%nd,  an  island  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
inflicted  a  serious  defeat  on  the  troops  of  the 

Caen,  The  Tkeatt  of  (1091),  was  made 
between  William  Rufus  and  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy, under  the  mediation  probablv  of  the 
King  of  France.  Robert  renounced  his  claim 
to  England,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
capital  and  the  greater  part  of  his  duchy ;  but 
he  recognised  the  commendations  which  many 
of  the  Norman  nobles  had  made  to  William 
Rufus,  who  thus  became  a  Continental  neigh- 
bour to  his  brother,  "  hemming  in  what  was 
left  of  Normandy  on  every  side  "  (Freeman). 
Cherbourg,  Fecamp,  and  St.  Michael's  Mount 
were  among  the  places  surrendered  by  Robert. 
The  treaty  provided  that  if  either  Robert  or 
William  should  die  without  an  heir  tho  sur- 
vivor should  succeed  to  his  dominions. 

Fm'mu,  William  flu/m.  li.,  in  the  Appendix 
the  different  versions  of  the  treaty  are  given. 

Caor  lave  rock  Castle,  on  the  Nith, 
in  1  »umfnesehire.  was  held  for  some  days  in  the 
year  1300  by  sixty  men  against  an  overpower- 
ing force  commanded  by  Edward  I.  It  was  the 
place  where  James  V.  of  Scotland  died,  De- 
cember 14th,  1642.  In  1646,  Hertford  per- 
*  _«d-  d  Lord  Maxwell,  its  own-  r,  to  surrender 
the  castle  to  the  English,  by  whom,  however, 
it  was  not  held  for  long.  The  castle  was 
destroyed  by  CroinwelL 

The  Btefre  of  Caerlaverock  by  Edward  I. 
forms  the  subject  of  a  curious  French  )<oem 
jrjving;  a  catalogue  of  the  various  lairoua  and 
koighta  present,  with  a  description  of  their 
inni,  jxraorm,  aad  characters.  It  was  printed 
by  Orore  in  1800.  aad  Sir  H.  Nkolas  in 
Ad  elaborate  edition  ha*  been  issued  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Wright,  Loud.,  1864,  4th  ed. 

Cagliari  Affair,  Thb.  In  June,  1867, 
tome  of  the  passengers  on  a  trading  steamer, 


the  Cagliari,  seized  the  ship  find  attacked  the 
island  of  Perga.  The  ship,  after  being  aban- 
doned by  its  captors,  was  taken  at  sea  by  a 
Neapolitan  war-vessel,  and  two  English  engi- 
neers aboard  were  imprisoned  till  Mar.,  1858, 
until  one  became  mad,  and  the  other  soriously 
ill.  The  affair  formed  tho  subject  of  much 
discussion  in  Parliament,  representations  from 
the  English  government  to  that  of  Naples 
ending  in  the  payment  of  £3,000  compensa- 
tion by  the  latter  "in  June,  1868. 

Cairns,  Hugh  McCalmont,  1st  Earl  {b. 
1819,  d.  1886),  second  son  of  William  Cairns, 
of  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1844,  and  entered  Parliament  as  member  for 
Belfast  in  1852.  In  1858  he  w«s  appointed 
Solicitor-General  by  Lord  Derby.  On  the 
return  of  Lord  Derby  to  power  in  1866,  he 
was  made  Attorney-General,  and  subsequently 
a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal.  In  1867  he  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage.  He  became  Lord 
Chancellor  in  1868,  and  held  that  office  till 
the  downfall  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  ministry.  In 
Mr.  Disraeli's  second  administration  he  again 
held  tho  Chancellorship. 

Caithness  is  mentioned  in  the  Pictish 
Chronicle  as  the  territory  of  Cait,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Cinge.  Tho  district  seems  to  have 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  from  sea  to  sea.  It  passed  under 
the  rulo  of  the  Norwegian  Earls  of  Orkney  in 
the  ninth  century,  though  the  KingB  of  Scot- 
land claimed  the  territory  ub  part  of  their 
kingdom.  William  the  Lion,  about  1196,  de- 
prived Earl  Harold  of  that  part  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Caithness  which  comprises  Sutherland, 
ond  bestowed  it  on  tho  Morsvs.  Tho  Nor- 
wegian Earls  of  Caithness  held  of  the  Scotch 
king,  and  not  of  the  King  of  Norway,  as  did 
the  Earls  of  Orkney.  The  old  line  of  earls 
came  to  an  end,  in  1231,  with  the  death  of 
Earl  John,  and  for  tho  next  century  the  earl- 
dom was  held  by  tho  family  of  Angus,  after 
which  it  passed  to  tho  St.  Clairs,  or  Sine  lairs. 
The  bishopric  of  Caithness  was  founded  by 
David  I.,  with  the  cathedral  at  Dornoch. 
Skene,  CfUie  Scotland,  iii.,  Appendix. 

Caithness,  John,  Eaiu.  op  (d.  1231), 
son  of  Harold,  was  supposed  to  have  connived 
at  the  murder  of  Bishop  Adam.  He  was 
in  consequence  deprived  of  half  his  earldom 
by  Alexander  II.,  from  whom,  however, 
he  bought  it  back  a  year  later.  The  earl 
was  burnt  to  death  in  his  own  castle,  1231. 

Calais  first  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  English  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It 
was  invested  by  the  English  in  August,  1346, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Crecy  Edward  III. 
appeared  in  person  before  the  walls  with  tho 
army  that  had  won  the  victory.  The  town 
endured  a  siege  for  nearly  a  year  with  heroic 
bravery,  and  finally  surrendered,  Aug.  4, 
1347.  According  to'  Jean  Le  Bel,  six  of  the 
chief  citizens  offered  their  lives  to  the  king  in 
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ransom  for  their  fellow-townsmen,  bat  were 
spared  by  the  intervention  of  Queen  Philippa. 
'1  he  town  wtu  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1436,  and  remained  in 
English  hands  as  the  sole  vestige  of  the 
English  conquests  in  France  at  the  close  of 
Henry  VI.'r  reign.  In  1455,  Warwick  was 
made  Captain  of  Calais,  but,  in  1470,  he 
and  Clarence  were  refused  entrance  to  the 
city.  In  July,  1475,  Edward  IV.  landed  at 
Calais  to  begin  his  projected  campaign  in 
France.  In  January,  1558,  the  town  was 
invested  and  easily  captured  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  English 
government,  which  had  If  ft  the  town  without 
men  or  supplies  to  withstand  a  siege.  By  the 
peace  of  Cateau  Cambrcsis  the  French  bound 
themselves  to  restore  Calais  to  the  English  at 
the  end  of  eight  years,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
n  large  sum  of  money ;  but  the  engagement 
was  never  carried  out.  It  was  while  lying 
off  Calais  on  Aug.  7,  1588,  that  the  great 
Spanish  Beet  [Aumada]  was  dispersed  by  the 
tin-ships  of  the  English.  In  1596  Calais 
was  taken  from  the  French  by  Philip  of 
Spain,  a  circumstance  which  so  alarmed 
England  as  to  ocrasion  the  expedition  to 
Cadiz  under  Ix>rd  Howard  of  Effingham. 
Calais  was  restored  to  France  in  1598,  and 
has  since  remain<>d  in  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

Calathros.  A  district  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Dalriada,  lying  between  the 
Roman  wall  and  the  River  Avon,  now  called 
Callander.  The  liattlr  of  Calathro$  (634) 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  King  Donald  Brec, 
who  was  attempting  to  wrest  the  district  from 
the  English. 

Calcutta  first  bo«-nmc  an  English  trading 
station  in  1686,  when  the  small  facton*  estab- 
lished at  Hooghley  was  removed  to  this  place. 
In  1696  Fort  William  was  built,  and  became 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Bengal  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company.  In  1707  it  was 
constituted  a  Presidency,  and  its  trade  soon 
became  considerable.  In  1 7 1 0  the  population 
was  computed  at  nearly  12,000.  The  city 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  in  1742  the  trench 
called  the  "Mahratta  ditch  "  was  dug  round 
it  to  protect  it  from  the  predatory  Mahratta 
horsemen.  In  1756  the  town  was  captured 
and  sacked  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  "  Black  Hole"  enacted  [Black 
Hole  ok  CalCCTTa].  In  Jan,  1757,  tho  town 
was  reconquered  by  ('live,  and  rebuilt.  In 
1773  it  became  the  capital  of  British  India 
as  well  as  of  Bengal,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  gavo  the  Fort  William  government 
superiority  over  those  of  the  other  Presidencies. 
The  Governor  of  Bengal  was  henceforth 
called  the  Governor-Ueneral,  and  in  1834  his 
title  was  changed  to  that  of  Governor-General 
of  India.  Many  magnificent  buildings  were 
erected  in  tho  European  quarter,  including  tho 
splendid  Government  House  built  by  Lord 


Wellesley  in  1804.  In  1854  the  supreme 
government  was  separated  from  the  local 
Bengal  government  by  the  creation  of  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  who  also  has 
his  seat  at  Calcutta.  Hie  population  of  the 
city,  with  suburbs,  in  1901  was  1,026,987 

Caledonia.  The  name  given  generally  by 
the  Romans  to  that  part  of  Britain  lying 
north  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
first  laid  open  by  the  conquests  and  explora- 
tions of  Agrieola.  The  name  first  occurs  in 
Lucan,  vi.  67,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,-4n7«m™f., 
i.  7.  Tacitus  savs  that  the  red  hair  and  hrge 
limbs  of  the  Caledonians  point  to  a  German 
origin.  The  Caledonians,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
extended  from  the  Sinus  Lemannonius  (pro- 
bably Loch  Long)  to  the  Varar  Aestuarium 
(Beauly  Firth).  They  occupied  the  tract  of 
wild  country  called  Caledonia  Silva,  or  Forest 
of  Celvddon,  and  were  tho  most  powerful  of 
all  the'  tribes  north  of  the  Brigantes.  At  a 
later  period  the  name  came  to  include 
apparently  all  the  barbarian  and  partially  un- 
subdued natives  of  the  northern  mountainous 
district.  In  201  the  Caledonians  joined  the 
revolt  of  the  Meat*?.  Severus  conducted  a 
campaign  against  them  in  208 ;  but  they 
again  revolted  a  year  or  two.  afterwards. 
In  the  fourth  century,  and  subsequently,  the 
name  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  whole  of 
Northern  Britain — modern  Scotland,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  England  and  Ireland. 

Tacitus,  Agrieola ;  Ptolemy,  ii.  3 ;  Pliny,  iv  16; 
Ammianv  Marctllinu*,  mil.  8,  8 1  Skene,  CtUic 
Scotland,  i.  40,  &«.-. ,  Elton,  Ongint  of  Eng.  Hit*. 

Calendar,  Thb  Reformatio*  of  the 
(1751),  was  in  great  part  duo  to  the  efforts  of 
Lord  Chesterfield.  The  "Old  Style,"  which 
was  now  eleven  days  in  error,  had  long  Bince 
been  abandoned  by  most  civilised  nations. 
England,  however,  with  Russia  and  Sweden, 
still  clung  to  the  antiquated  system.  "  It 
was  not,"  wrote  Chesterfield,  "  very  honour- 
able for  England  to  remain  in  a  gross  and 
avowed  error,  especially  in  such  company." 
Accordingly,  having  paved  the  way  to  his 
measure  by'some  letters  to  the  JC orM,  Chester- 
field drew  up  the  scheme  in  concert  with  Lord 
Macclesfield  and  Bradley  the  astronomer.  The 
Bill  successfully  passed  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  ordained  that  the  year  1 752  should 
begin  on  the  1st  of  January  instead  of  the  1st  of 
March,  and  that  the  3rd  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember should  be  called  the  14th,  so  as  to  lose 
the  eleven  days.  Further,  such  changes  should 
be  introduced  as  would  make  the  solar  year 
and  the  lunar  year  coincide.  In  the  matter 
of  payments,  it  was  enacted  that  these  should 
not  be  altered,  and  that  the  5th  of  April,  the 
5th  of  July,  tho  10th  of  Octol>er,  and  the  5th 
of  January  should  still  continue  to  be  tho 
days  on  which  the  dividends  of  the  public 
funds  became  due.  This  change  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  ignorant  opposition.  The 
common  Opposition  election  cry  was,  "Give  ur 
back  our  eleven  days." 
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Cambridge  was  the  site  of  a  Roman 
Mat  ion,  named  Camboritum.  After  the 
English  conquest  the  name  of  the  town 
wmi  changed  to  Grantchester,  the  modern 
name  being  derived  from  the  great  stone 
bridge  across  the  Cam.  In  1267  it  was  forti- 
fied by  Henry  III.,  and  afterwards  taken  by 
the  barons.  In  1381  it  was  attacked  by  the 
insurgents,  and  many  of  the  colleges  were 
pillared  and  their  charters  burned.  During 
the  Great  Rebellion  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Parliamentarians.  The  town  returned  two 
members  from  Edward  I.'s  time  till  the  last 
Redistribution  Act  reduced  the  number  to  one. 

Cambridge,  University  ok.  [Univer- 
sities.] 

Cambridge,  Richard  Plantagknet,  Earl 
op  (d.  1415),  wus  the  second  son  of  Edmund 
of  Langley,  Duke  of  York.  He  was  created 
Earl  of  Cambridge  by  Henry  V.,  but  in  1415 
was  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  with  Lord 
Scropc  of  Masham  and  others,  to  dethrone 
Henry  and  placo  the  Earl  of  March  on  the 
throne.  On  tho  discovery  of  the  plot  Cam- 
bridge was  beheaded.  He  married,  first, 
Anne  Mortimer,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  March, 
through  whom  the  claims  of  the  house  of 
Mortimer  were  transferred  to  the  family  of 
Vork;  and,  secondly,  Maud,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Clifford. 

Cambridge,  Geokge  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Charles,  Dikr  op  (b.  1819,  d.  1904), 

u  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  seventh  son  of 
Oeorge  HI.,  was  born  at  Hanover.  He  be- 
came a  colonel  in  the  British  armv,  1837  :  a 
major-general  in  1845;  and  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  1854.  He  was  present  at  the 
tattles  of  the  Alma  and  Inkermann,  as  com- 
mander of  the  two  brigades  of  Guards  and 
Highlanders.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
Commander-in-chief,  a  position  he  filled 
down  to  1895,  and  in  1862  he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  field-marshal. 

Cambuskenneth,  The  Battle  op. 
[Stlulixo,  Battle  op.  J 

Camden,THE  Battle  op  (August  16, 1780), 
fought  during  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, arose  out  of  an  attempt  made  by  the 
Americans  to  save  the  Carolina  provinces 
from  falling  into  British  hands.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  Washington  despatched 
B>  Kalb  with  3,000  men  to  join  Gates  in  the 
'''onth ;  and  Virginia  sent  out  a  large  body  of 
Hilitia.  The  centre  of  the  British  force, 
•inch  was  widolv  extended  over  South  Caro- 
lina, lay  at  Camden,  but  Cornwallis,  on  hear- 
ing of  Gates's  advance,  concentrated  a  largo 
body  on  that  place.  A  skirmish  at  daybreak 
of  August  16  between  the  vanguards  of  the 
t»o  armies  soon  developed  into  a  general 
bit  tie.  The  British  were  outnumbered,  but  a 
RT**t  part  of  the  American  force  was  raw  and 
m^snplined,  the  steady  attack  of  the  regulars 
•as  brnaisLible,  and  the  flight  soon  became  a 


j  hopeless  rout.  The  American  iosses  wero 
very  heavy  both  in  men  and  stores.  Among 
the'former  was  De  Kalb  himself.  The  victory 

I  was  the  most  decisive  advantage  gained  by 
the  British  during  the  war.  It  placed  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  almost  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  British.  [Cornwallis.] 

Bancroft,  HM.  of  America,  iv.,  chap.  15;  Stan- 
bops,  UM.ofB*Q.,  chap.  6* 

Camden,  Charles  Phatt,  1st  Eakl 
(b.  1713.  d.  1793),  was  the  son  of  Chief  Justice 
Sir  John  Pratt,    no  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  called  to  the  bar  in  1738.    In  Feb- 
ruary, 1752,  he  defended  a  printer  who  was 
prosecuted  for  an  alleged  libel.    His  practice 
and  his  reputation  continued  steadily  to 
increase,  until  when  Pitt  came  into  office  in 
1757  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General. 
When  Pitt  resigned  in  October,  1761,  Pratt 
continued  in  office  as  Attorney-General,  and  in 
the  following  January  liecame  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas.    While  he  held  this  posi- 
tion, he  continued  to  maintain  constitutional 
principles   against  tyrannical  attempts  to 
oppress   the   subject,  and  decided  in  nu- 
merous cases  against  the  legality  of  general 
warrants.    To  him  Wilkes  applied,  and  tho 
Chief  Justice  ordered  his  release  on  tho 
ground  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of 
Parliament.    On  the  formation  of  the  Rock- 
ingham cabinet,  in  1765,  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Camden.    In  February, 
1766,  ho  made  a  great  speech  in  favour  of  tho 
repeal  of  tho  Stamp  Act,  and  against  the 
Declarator)'  Act.     In  the  following  July 
Camden  was  raised  to  the  woolsack.  Lord 
Camden's  opinion  on  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  expel  Wilkes  seems  to  have  been  at  variance 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  cabinet,  though 
in  his  perplexity  as  to  the  right  course  to  tako 
he  continued  to  belong  to  the  government ; 
but  in  January,  1770,  he  openly  declared 
his  differences  with  his  colleagues  on  that 
subject  of   the  Wilkes  question,  and  re- 
signed the  Great  Seal.    In  1772  he  warmly 
opposed  the  Royal  Marriage  Act.  In  January, 
1 782,  he  supported  Lord  Shelburne's  amend- 
ment to  the  address  on  the  King's  Speech. 
On  the  formation  of  the  second  Rockingham 
cabinet  in  March,  1782,  Lord  Camden  pre- 
ferred tho  office  of  President  of  the  Council 
to  the  Great  Seal.    In  1 783  he  resigned,  and 
offered  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  "Coali- 
tion" Ministry.     Soon  after  Pitt  became 
Prime  Minister,    Camden  was  again  made 
President  of  the  Council.    In  Slay,  1786, 
he  received  an  earldom.     He  conducted, 
in  tho  House  of  Lords,  the  measures  adopted 
by   the   government   in   relation   to  the 
Regency  Bill.     The  last  occasion  on  which 
he  addressed  tho  House  of  Lords  was  the 
debate  on  Fox's  Libel  Bill.     On  tho  eve 
of  fourscore  years,  he  made  his  final  and 
successful  effort  to  put  on  the  statute-book 
I  those  principles  as  to  the  rights  of  juries 
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which   he  had  bo 

throughout  his  life. 

State  Trial*,  vol*,  xriii.— xx.  t  Parliamentary 
Ui*t.,  vols.  XTL-pix. ;  CunpbeU.  Live*  of  the 
Chancellor*;  Stanhope.  Hut.  0/  £113. 

Camden,  Johx  Jbffiieys  Pratt,  1st 
Makuiis  (ft.  1759,  d.  1840),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding,  entered  Parliament  in  1780  as  mem- 
ber fur  Bath.  In  1705  he  succeeded  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  On  his 
entry  into  Dublin  in  March,  1796.  there  was 
a  serious  riot,  which  could  only  be  quolled 
by  bloodshed.  In  1797  he  was  bitterly  de- 
nounced by  Grattan,  on  account  of  the 
severities  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
authorise  in  Ulster ;  but  tho  Parliament,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  dis- 
affection, was  on  his  side.  The  English 
government  was  more  uncertain  how  to  act, 
but  ultimately  supported  Lord  Camden,  and 
took  his  side  in  the  dispute  in  which  he  was 
involved  with  General  Abercromby.  He 
was,  after  tho  beginning  of  1797,  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  rebel  plans,  but  was 
unable  to  act  on  his  information  during  the 
Rebellion  of  1798.  He  was  consequently 
urging  the  gravity  of  the  situation  on  tho 
English  cabinet,  but  it  was  only  after  Father 
Murphv's  successes  that  the  Guards  and 
other  English  troops  were  sent  out  to  support 
him.  The  Whigs  in  England,  meanwhile, 
continued  to  attack  him  as  a  tyrant  of  the 
worst  kind,  Sheridan  moving  for  his  recall 
in  the  Commons,  and  the  Dukes  of  Lvinster 
and  Norfolk  in  the  Ljrds.  Both  motions 
were  defeated,  but  popular  clamour  was  so 
great  that,  in  June,  1798,  he  was  recalled. 
In  1804  he  was  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  1812 
was  made  a  marquis.  For  nearlv  sixty  years 
ho  held  the  lucrative  post  of  Teller  of  the 
Exchequer ;  but  during  more  than  half  that 
period  ho  patriotically  declined  to  draw  the 
enormous  emolumenta'of  the  office. 


William  (ft.  1551,  d.  1623), 
one  of  tho  most  celebrated  of  English  anti- 
quaries, was  born  in  London  and  educated  at 
St.  Paul's  School  and  at  Oxford.  In  1575— 6 ho 
becamoa  masterat  West  minster  School;  in  1 589 
received  a  prebend  at  Salisbury  Cathedral; 
in  1593  he  became  Head  Master  of  West- 
minster, and  in  1597  Clarencieux  King-at- 
arms.  In  1607  he  was  commissioned  by 
James  I.  to  translate  into  Latin  the  account 
of  the  trial  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  conspira- 
tors. In  1622  he  founded  his  Professorship 
of  History  at  Oxford,  and  died  at  Chiselhurst 
the  next"  year.  Camden's  most  celebrated 
work  is  the  Britannia  tire  Florrntuaimomm 
Jtetfnomm  Angfi<r,  Sevticr,  Hihernia?,  et  Inan- 
larum  Adjaeentimn,  er  Jntima  Antiqiiitatf 
Choropraphiea  Itetcriptio,  which  first  appeared 
in  1586,  and  had  gone  through  a  ninth 
edition  in  1594.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition 
was  published  in  1607.  It  is  an  interesting 
work,  and  the  care  and  learning  shown  in  iu 


compilation  still  make  it  of  great  value  to 
scholars.  Though  many  of  Camden's  anti- 
quarian theories  have  been  dispelled  by  later 
research,  his  work  is  important  as  a  great  store- 
house of  facts.  He  also  wrote  an  English  anti- 
quarian work  of  less  elaborate  character,  called 
Memaine*  C»netrn\ng  Britain,  1605,  which  has 
been  frequently  ropnntod.  In  1615  he  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  AnnoU*  Rrrum 
Anglicarmn  Jtegnante  Elizabetha,  the  second 
part  of  which  did  not  appear  till  after  the 
author's  death.  It  is  not  a  work  of  special 
value. 

The  Britannia  wm  translated  Into  English  by 
P.  Holland  1610 ;  and  bj  Bishop  Uibson  in 
which  translation  was  reprinted  in  17S2  and 
enlarged  in  1752  and  1772.  An  enlarged  truus- 
latiou  was  published  by  Uough  in  3  voU  17t£> 
An  edition  of  Camden's  Work,  iu  6  vol*,  w*.  pub- 
lished in  1870. 

Camden  Society,  The,  was  founded  in 
1838  for  the  purpose  of  printing  ancient 
chronicles,  documents,  and  memorials  relating 
to  English  history  and  antiquities.  It  his 
published  some  150  volumes,  many  of  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  are, 
indeed,  indispensable  to  the  historical  student. 
The  Camden  Society's  works  bear  especially 
upon  the  history  of  England  under  tha 
Tudors  and  Stuarts.  [Actuohitiss.] 

Cameron  of  Lochiel,  "a  gracious 
master,  a  trusty  ally,  a  terrible  enemy,"  was 
one  of  the  Btaunchest  adherents  of  James  II. 
in  the  campaign  of  1689.  He  was  in  com- 
mand  of  the  Camerons  at  Killiecrankie  (q.v.), 
but  after  the  death  of  Claverhouse  he  refused 
to  serve  under  his  successor,  Cannon,  the  Irish 
commander,  and  retired  to  Loehaber.  In 
1692  he  took  the  oaths  to  William  III.  with 
the  other  Highland  chiefs. 

Cameron,  Richard  (d.  July  20,  1680), 
the  founder  of  the  Cameronians,  was  born 
at  Falkland,  in  Fife,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  village  tradesman.  He  entered  the 
ministry  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
violent  opposition  to  the  restoration  of 
episcopacy.  He  proceeded  to  still  further 
lengths  by  the  Sanquhar  Declaration,  by 
which  he  and  his  followers  practically 
doctored  themselves  rebels,  and  announced 
their  intention  of  offering  armed  resistance 
to  the  government.  In  1677,  Cameron  was 
compelled  to  flee  to  Holland ;  but  in  tho 
spring  of  1680  he  returned,  and  was  killed 
in  the  skirmish  of  Ami's  Moss. 


I,  The,  took  their  name 
from  Richard  Cameron,  the  author  of  the 
Sanquhar  Declaration.  They  were  some- 
times called  u  Covenanters,"  from  fheir  rigid 
adherence  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, and  afterwards  "  McMillanites  "  (from 
the  name  of  their  first  minister  after  the 
Revolution)  and  "  Mountain  Men  "  Their 
considered  as  enemies  to  righteousness 
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Romanists,  Episcopalians,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  moderate  Presbyterians  who  had 
accepted  the  indulgence  of  Charles  II.  Be- 
sides holding  the  binding  obligation  of  the 
Covenant  on  the  three  kingdoms,  they  main- 
tained the  Westminster  Confession,  and  the 
Scriptures  as  the  absolute  rule  of  faith  and 
conduct.  The  sect  was  not  extinguished  by 
the  defeat  of  Aird's  Moss,  and  the  death  of 
their  leader.  They  issued  a  defiance  to  the 
royal  authority,  Oct.  28,  1684,  and  in  return 
were  proscribed  and  hunted  by  the  royal 
troops.  Th*  Cameronians  were  most  numer- 
ous in  the  wilder  parts  of  south-western  Scot- 
land, where,  on  the  accession  of  William  III., 
their  warlike  temperament  was  utilised  by 
the  formation  of  the  Cameronian  Regiment. 
The  Revolution  secured  for  Scot  lit  nd  a 
Presbyterian  church  government ;  but  many 
of  the  extreme  Cameronians  refused  to  swear 
allegiance  to  William  III.,  or  to  attend  the 
established  places  of  worship.  These  Cove- 
nanting nonjurors  became  the  "  Reformed 
Presbyterians,"  or  the  "  Old  Presbyterian 
Dissenters,"  and  formed  a  Presbytery  and 
subsequently  a  synod  in  1743.  They  founded 
numerous  churches  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
America, 

Robsrtaon,  Hist  of  t)u  Scottish  Chunk, 

Campbell,  Thi  Family  of,  is,  according 
to  tradition,  descended  in  the  female  line  from 
the  ancient  kings  or  chiefs  of  Argyle,  and 
from  one  of  these,  a  certain  Diarmid,  the  clan 
is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  of  Scol  Diarmid, 
by  which  it  was  known  in  Erse  and  Gaelic. 
In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  the  name 
was  changed  to  Campbell  by  the  marriage 
of  the  heiress  of  the  house  with  a  person  of 
that  name.  A  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  of 
Lochow,  was  among  the  Scottish  knights  and 
barons  summoned  to  the  Council  of  Berwick 
in  1291.  His  son,  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  Robert  Bruce,  whoso 
sister  he  married.  His  son.  Sir  Colin,  received 
large  grants  of  land  in  Argyleahire  from  King 
Robert  and  his  successor.  His  grandson, 
Duncan,  was  made  Chancellor  of  Scotland  by 
.limes  I.,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Campbell.  The  grandson  of  this  peer,  Colin,  was 
trade  E  trl  of  Argyle  in  1457.  Archibald,  the 
4-ighth  earl,  was  created  Marquis  of  Argyle  in 
1641 ;  but  was  executed,  and  his  honours  for- 
faited in  1661.  The  earldom  was  restored  to 
his  son.  Archibald,  the  ninth  enrl,  in  1683,  who 
was  beheaded  in  1685.  His  son,  Archibald, 
was  restored  under  William  III.,  and  created 
Duke  of  Argyle  in  1701.  [Akoylx,  Psbraok 
or. 

Campbell,  Johk,  1st  Loan  (*.  1779, 
d.  1861),  descended  from  a  junior  branch  of 
the  ducal  house  of  Argyle,  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Goorge  Campbell,  minister  of  Cupar. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  at 
Cupar,  and  at  the  University  of  6t.  Andrews, 


and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1806.  In  1827  he  obtained  a  silk  gown,  and 
in  1830-31  he  represented  Stafford  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1832  ho  was  made 
Solicitor-General,  and  in  February,  1834,  was 
appointed  Attorney-General.  During  his 
period  of  offico  he  inaugurated  several  im- 
portant law  reforms,  among  which  were  the 
Act  called  Lord  Campbell's  Act  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  of  libel  as  it  affects 
newspapers  [Libel,  Law  op],  and  an  Act 
limiting  the  power  of  arrest  in  enses  of 
disputed  debt.  In  June,  1841,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  and  received  the  Irish  Chan- 
cellorship, which  post  he  held  for  only 
sixteen  days.  In  1846  Lord  Campbell  joined 
the  Whig  cabinet  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  In  1850  he  became  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  held  that  office  till  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain 
by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1859  Lord  Camp- 
bell published,  in  1849,  The  Live*  of  the  Lord 
Chancellort  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  in  seven  volumes.  He  also  wrote 
Live*  of  the  Chief  Justice*.  On  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  June  2Uh,  1861,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  chair. 

Lord    Campbell's    Memoir*,   edited   by  bis 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  1879. 

Campbell,  John,  LL.D.  (5.  1708,  d. 
1775),  was  the  writer  of  many  useful  historical 
works  which  had  a  considerable  reputation  in 
the  18th  century.  He  was  largely  concerned 
in  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  and  was 
editor  of  the  Modern  Univertal  History.  He 
also  wrote  A  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
1772,  and  Lire*  of  the  Admiral*,  the  latter  of 
which  is  a  careful  and  interesting  work. 

Campbell,  Sin  Com*.    [Cltm,  Lord.] 

Campbell- Baxwerman,  Sia  Henry, 
G.CB.  U.  1836,  d.  19081,  educated  at 
Glasgow  University  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1868,  and  was  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
War  Office  1871-74  and  1880-82.  In  1882 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty ; 
in  1884  Chief  Secretary  for  In  land ;  and  in 
1886,  and  again  in  18f»2,  War  Secretary.  In 
1898  be  led  the  Liberal  Opposition  in  succes- 
sion to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  in  1905, 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Balfour,  became 
Prime  Minister.  At  the  general  election  in 
I  06  the  Liberals  obtained  a  striking  victory, 
and  Sir  Henry  was  Premier  until  he  resigned 
a  short  time  previous  to  his  death. 

Camperdown,  Ths  Battle  of  (Oct.  11, 
1797),  was  fought  between  the  English  and 
the  Dutch.  In  the  autumn  of  1797  a  great 
Dutch  fleet  was  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
the  French  in  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  Oct. 
9.  The  Dutch,  under  De  Winter,  weighed 
from  the  Texel.  Admiral  Duncan,  who  had 
been  lying  in  Yarmbuth  Roads,  crossel  the 
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German  Ocean,  and  came  in  sight  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  11th,  nine  miles 
from  the  coast,  near  Camperdown.  At  half- past 
eleven  Duncan  mado  the  signal  for  the  fleet  to 
engage,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  determined  to 
pass  through  the  enemy's  line  in  two  divisions 
and  engage  to  leeward.  But  the  weather  was 
so  hazy  that  the  signal  was  not  seen  by  many 
of  the  ships,  which  accordingly  engaged  in 
close  action  as  each  captain  saw  an  opportu- 
nity. The  two  flag-ships  passed  through  the 
line,  followed  by  a  few  leading  ships,  while 
the  others,  for  the  most  part,  engaged  the 
«'uemy  to  windward.  The  action  was  fought 
with  the  desperate  stubbornness  which  had 
always  been  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the 
two  nations.  De  Winter  in  the  Vrigheid, 
iib mailed  by  the  English  admiral's  ship  and 
two  others,  after  a  desperate  contest,  sur- 
rendered, when  he  was  totally  dismasted,  and 
luul  scarcely  enough  men  left  to  fight  his 
guns.  One  after  another  the  Dutch  ships 
followed  his  example,  and  it  only  remained 
for  the  British  to  secure  the  prizes  beforo 
night  set  in.  Eight  of  the  Dutch  ships,  with 
over  6,000  prisoners,  were  taken.  The  English 
lost  1,040  and  the  Dutch  1,160  killed  and 
wounded.  In  the  action  the  English  had 
16  line- of -battle  ships  carrying  8,221  men, 
and  the  Dutch  16  line-of-battle  ships  carrying 
7,157.  The  Dutch  prizes  were  so  shattered 
as  to  be  quite  useless. 

Allen,  Naval  Rattle*;  James,  .Vim I  HUt., 
ii.  78,  Ac. ;  Alison,  U.  tat.  of  Europ*,  iv.  273. 

Campian,  Edmund  (A.  1540.  d.  1681),  was 
born  in  London  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  became  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College; 
but  having  openly  embraced  the  Catholic  faith, 
to  which  he  had  long  secretly  inclined,  suf- 
fered a  ah"!  t  imprisonment.  On  his  release 
he  went  to  Cardinal  Allen's  college  at  Douay, 
where  he  became  noted  for  his  learning  and 
virtues.  His  affability  and  high  moral  cha- 
racter made  him  an  invaluable  assistant  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  in  June,  1581,  he  undertook 
a  '*  missionary  journey  "  to  England,  in  com- 
pany with  Robert  Parsons.  Their  zeal  was 
such  as  to  cause  the  Parliament  of  1581  to 
pass  the  harsh  statute  against  any  one  har- 
l>ouring  a  Jesuit,  and  active  measures  were 
taken  for  the  apprehension  of  the  two  mis- 
sionaries. In  July,  1581,  Campian  was  taken 
at  Lyford,  in  Berkshire,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  tortured,  in  order  to 
extort  from  him  the  names  of  Catholics  who 
had  given  him  shelter.  He  was  then  indicted 
for  compassing  and  imagining  the  queen's 
death,  and,  after  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  verv  unfair  trial,  was  executed  at  Tyburn, 
Dec,"  1581. 

Stat*  TrvaU:  Froude.  Hut.  of  Eng.;  Camden, 
Annate*  j  Lingard,  HUt.  of  Eng. 

Camulodunum,  a  town  of  Celtic  and 
Roman  Britain,  is  now  generally  allowed 


to  be  identical  with  the  modern  Colchester. 
It  became  the  capital  of  the  Trinobantes  under 
Cunobelin,  or  Cymbeline  (q.v.).  In  44  it  was 
taken  by  Aulus  Plautius,  and  in  CO  was  made 
a  Roman  colony.  Two  years  later  Boadicea 
and  the  Iceni  captured  and  burnt  tho 
city  and  defeated  Petilius  Cerealis,  but 
shortly  afterwards,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Camulodunum,  Suetonius  Paulinus  re- 
trieved by  a  complete  victory  the  honour  of 
Rome. 

Canada.  Cape  Breton  Island  and  Nova 
Scotia,  now  part  of  the  Dominion,  were  dis- 
covered by  John  Cabot  in  1497.  and  claimed 
for  England,  bat  not  formally  occupied.  In 
1525  an  expedition,  sent  out  by  Francis  I., 
under  the  leadership  of  Giovanni  Vefrazano, 
a  Florentine,  took  possession  of  the  country, 
which  had  previously  been  claimed  for  Eng- 
land by  Cabot,  giving  it  the  name  of  "  La 
Nouvefie  France."  In  1541  another  French 
expedition,  under  M.  de  RobervaL  gave 
Canada  its  present  name,  mistaking  the  Indian 
word  u  kanata "  (huts)  for  the  native  name 
of  the  countrv.  In  Bpite  of  various  attempts 
on  the  part  of  England  to  establish  her  claim 
on  Canada,  the  country  remained  in  tho 
hands  of  the  French  until  1763,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  terms  of  tho 
Treaty  of  Paris.  The  Quebec  Bill,  passed  in 
1774,  established  the  government  of  Canada, 
with  a  careful  regard  to  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  the  French  inhabitants,  and  was  tho 
moans  of  securing  the  allegiance  of  the  great 
mass  of  French  Canadians,  by  whose  aid  tho 
American  invasion  of  Canada,  in  1776,  was 
easily  repulsed.  In  1790  the  province  of 
Canada  was  divided,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Pitt,  into  Upper  (or  Western)  ana  Lower  (or 
Eastern)  Canada,  mainly  for  purposes  of 
representation,  whilst  the  division  also  served 
to  mark  out  the  locality  where  the  English 
and  French  elements  respectively  prepon- 
derated. Each  province  had  a  Governor 
and  an  Executive  Council,  a  Legislative 
Council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  Re- 
presentative Assembly  appointed  by  the 
people.  For  some  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Houses  of  Asseniblv,  there  were  fro- 
quent  disputes  between  them  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  giving  rise  to  such  discontent 
that,  in  1812,  the  Americans  projected  an 
invasion  of  Canada,  under  the  impression  that 
they  would  be  joined  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  Canadians,  however, 
stood  firmly  by  the  British  during  the 
American  War  of  1812— 15,  and  the  attacks 
on  East  and  West  Canada  were  repulsed.  On 
the  conclusion  of 'peace  in  March,  1815,  tho 
disputes  again  broke  out,  varying  in  degree 
according  as  the  policy  of  the  governors  was 
conciliatory  or  the  reverse.  The  grievances 
of  tho  French  or  national  party  seem  to  have 
had  real  existence.  The  Executive  and  the 
Upper  Legislative  Chamber  were  composed 
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of  crown  nominees,  and  in  no  sense  repre- 
sented the  feelings  of  the  hulk  of  the  in- 
habitants.  The  administration  (especially  in 
matters  of  local  government)  was  clumsy, 
inefficient,  and  perhaps  corrupt.  The  discon- 
tent among  the  French  Canadians  continued 
to  increase.  The  refusal  of  the  government 
to  make  any  concessions  at  length  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  in  1837  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Lower  Canada.  This  insurrec- 
tion, though  crushed  almost  at  its  first  out- 
break, had  still  the  effect  of  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  Home  Government  to  the  danger  of 
neglecting  any  longer  the  demands  for  reform 
which  were  being  urged  upon  them  by  the 
French  Canadians,  and  accordingly,  in  1838, 
Lord  Durham  was  sent  out  to  Canada  to 
report  on  the  best  method  of  adjusting  the 
future  government  of  the  province.  The 
result  was  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas  in 
1840,  from  which  time  discontent  and  insur- 
rection have  been  at  an  end.  The  changes 
introduced  by  the  union  were  considerable. 
A  single  government  was  instituted,  with  a 
single  parliament,  consisting  of  a  Legislative 
Council  of  tweuty  or  more  life  members,  and 
•  Lower  House  of  eighty -four  deputies,  ap- 
pointed by  popular  election  every  four  years. 
The  reforms  of  1840  were  consolidated  by 
Lord  Elgin  (1847),  to  whose  practical  and 
f*r- sighted  administration  of  his  office  of 
Governor-General  much  of  the  prosperity  of 
Canada  is  due.  In  1856  the  Upper  House 
van  made  elective.  In  1867  Canada  and  the 
other  provinces  of  British  North  America 
were  united,  under  tho  title  of  the  Dominion 
or  Canada.  The  Dominion,  embracing  the 
whole  of  British  North  America,  with  the 
exception  of  Newfoundland,  includes  the 
various  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  the 
North-West  Territories.  The  government  of 
the  Dominion  is  exercised  by  a  Governor- 
General,  who  is  ad vi*.  d  by  a  Privy  Council ; 
whilst  there  are  two  Legislative  Chambers 
called  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  members  of  which  meet  at  Ottawa,  the 
capital  of  the  Dominion  and  the  seat  of  the 
Executive  Government.  The  various  provinces 
are  administered  by  Lieutenant-Governors, 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  and  have 
separate  chambers  of  legislature.  The  Province 
of  Canada  proper  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
consists  of  the  two  districts  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  each  having  a  provincial  govomment, 
verted,  in  the  case  of  Ontario,  in  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  one 
hundred  and  six  members  elected  for  four 
vears ;  in  the  case  of  Quebec,  in  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  a  legislative  Assembly  of  seventy- 
four  members,  and  Executive  and  Legislative 
Canals  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Since 
the  constitution  of  the  Dominion,  the  con- 
nection with  England  has  become  very  slight. 
Hist.— • 


A  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Dominion 
was  established  in  1S75,  but  in  virtue  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  can  consent  to  hear  appeals 
from  its  decisions.  A  direct  appeal  to  that 
Committee  may  also  be  made  from  the  inferior 
Dominion  and  the  Provincial  Courts  under 
certain  conditions.  The  legal  system  in  tho 
older  provinces  is  somewhat  complicated,  and 
in  Quebec  the  old  laws  and  customs  of  French 
Canada,  founded  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  tho  edicts  of  the  French 
kings,  and  the  Civil  Law,  are  still  recognised 
by  the  courts  for  certain  purposes.  The  area 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  about  3,700.000 
square  miles,  and  its  population,  which 
is  increasing  fast,  is  about  5,000,000,  of 
whom  over  a  million  are  of  French  de- 
scent. 

F.  Parkman,  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada  ;  J. 
MacMul'en,  Hitt.  of  Canada,  1868;  H.C.Lodge, 
Short  Hint,  of  the  Eng.  Colon***  in  America  ;  A. 
Todd,  Parliamentary  Government  in  the  British 
Colonies;  R.  M.  Martin,  British  Colonics:  Mur- 
doch, Life  of  Lord  Sydenham  ;  Goldwiii  Smith, 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  QwMtton. 

Canning,  Geouok  (A.  1770,  d.  1827),  was 
born  in  London,  the  son  of  a  poor  barrister. 
His  mother,  left  in  needy  circumstances,  went 
upon  tho  stage,  and  afterwards  married  an 
actor.  George  was  sent  by  his  uncle,  Strat- 
ford Canning,  a  London  merchant,  the  father 
of  Lord  Stratford  dc  Redcliffe,  to  Eton,  where 
ho  had  a  brilliant  career.  Whilst  at  school 
he  founded  and  contributed  largely  to  a 
school  magazine  called  The  Microcosm.  In 
1787  ho  went  to  Oxford,  where  ho  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Pitt,  and  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  Mr.  Jenkinson,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Liverpool,  which  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  later  life.  He  was  at  this 
time  a  Whig,  devoted  to  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
and  inclined  to  look  favourably  on  the  French 
Revolution.  On  leaving  Oxford,  ho  at  first 
went  to  the  bar.  but  in  1793  was  induced  to 
enter  Parliament  as  member  for  Newport 
(Isle  of  Wight),  and  as  a  follower  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  Ho  spoko  frequently  during  his  firt>t 
years  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  always 
as  a  supporter  of  the  ministry.  In  1796  he 
became  member  for  Wendover  and  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  autumn 
of  1797  he  published,  in  conjunction  with 
John  Hookham  Frere,  Jenkinson,  George 
Ellis,  and  Gifford,  a  satirical  paper  called  The 
Anti-Jacobin.  Some  of  Canning's  contribu- 
tions have  taken  a  permanent  place  in  litera- 
ture. In  tho  year  1799  Canning  laboured 
earnestly  with*  Pitt  to  effect  the  union 
with  Ireland,  on  the  basis  of  giving 
equal  political  rights  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
When  this  measure  failed,  owing  to  the  in- 
sistent opposition  of  the  king,  Canning  left 
the  government  with  his  chief.  Pitt  was 
succeeded  bv  Addington,  who  was  assailed 
by  Canning  with  untiring  ridicule.    "  Pitt  is 
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to  Addington,"  ho  said,  "  aa  London  to  Pad- 
dington."    In  1799  he  married  the  daughter 
of  General  John  Scott,  who  brought  him 
a  large  fortune.    In  1804  he  returned  to 
office,  with  Pitt,  aa  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
On  the  death  of  Pitt  in  1806,  Fox  came 
into  oflicc,  and  Canning  had  to  rotire.  In 
March,  1807,  he  took  office,  nnder  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  this  capacity  ho  executed  the  bold  stroke 
of  socuring  the  Danish  fleet  lest  it  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Napoleon  (Sept.,  1807). 
He  also  organised  the  assistance  given  by 
England  to  Spain  against  Napoleon,  which 
oventually  tended  more  than  anything  else 
to  effect  the  emperor's  downfall.    He  could 
not    agree    with    Lord    C'astlereagh,  the 
Secretary  at  War,  and  after  the  failure  of 
the   disastrous  Walcheren   expedition,  for 
which  Castlereagh  had  been  largely  respon- 
sible, resigned  his  office.    Custlercagh  became 
aware  that  Canning  had  intrigued  against 
him  with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  duel.    They  met  at  Putney, 
and  Cunning  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 
Canning's  resignation  of  office  was  an  event 
which  long  retarded  his  advancement.  Ho 
remained  a  strong  advocate  of  tho  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics.    After  the  murder  of 
Perceval  in  May,  1812, Canning  and  Wellesley 
received   the   king's  commands  to   form  a 
ministry,  but  they  were  unable  to  come  to 
terms  with  Grey  and  Grenville.    Lord  Liver- 
pool became  Prime  Minister  instead.  Lord 
Liverpool  offered  him  the  post  of  Foreign 
Secretary,  which  Canning  refused.    In  1814 
he  went  as  ambassador  to  Portugal.  Two 
years  later  his  impatience  of  being  out  of 
office  led  him  to  accept  tho  post  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control  in  Lord  Castlo- 
reagh's  cabinet.    In  this  ministry  ho  was 
forced  to  sanction  mciisures  of  repression 
of  which  ho  could  not  approve.    He  agreed 
with   his    colleagues    in    their   disliko  of 
Parliamentary  reform,  but  differed  from  them 
both  with  regard  to  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  harsh  measures  adopted 
towards  the  Princess  of  Wales.    During  the 
trial  which  followed  at  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  Canning  travelled  abroad  and  refused 
tho  Home  Office  offered  him  by  Liverpool. 
In  November,  1820,  ho  came  to  London, 
resigned  office,  and  then  returned  to  France. 
In  1822  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany appointed  him  to  succeed  Lord  Hastings 
as  Governor-General.    He  made  all  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  and  went  down  to  Liver- 
pool to  take  leave  of  his  friends,  when  lx>rd 
C'astlereagh  (the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
and  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs)  suddenly 
committed  suicide.    Canning  gave  up  the 
brilliant  prospect  of   the  Viccroyulty,  and 
succeeded   Londonderry.     He   now  showed 
his   resemblance   to   those   English  states- 
men,  who,  like  Chatham  and  Palmerston, 
have  been  able  to  sympathise  with  the  as- 


pirations of  foreign  Liberals.  He  supported 
constitutional  principles  against  the  re- 
actionary efforts  of  Metternich.  He  protested 
against  the  Congress  of  Venice,  and  against  the 
intervention  of  Fran  •■•  in  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
He  opposed  the  policy  of  tho  Holy  Alliance. 
Ho  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America 
as  he  said  he  "  called  a  new  world  into  exist- 
ence to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old."  He 
protected  constitutional  government  in  Por- 
tugal, and  effected  tho  severance  of  Portugal 
and  Brazil.  He  still  longed  anxiously  for 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  but  this 
was  temporarily  hindered  by  tho  agitation  of 
O'Connell,  and  was  not  effected  till  two  years 
after  Canning's  death.  He  supported  Hus- 
kisson  in  preparing  tho  way  for  free  trade, 
and  laboured  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool in  Feb.,  1827,  Canning  became  Prime 
Minister.  His  last  act  was  to  secure  the 
liberation  of  Greece  by  the  Treaty  of 
London,  July,  1827.  He  died  on  the  follow- 
ing August  8th.  His  death  was  felt  as  a 
shock  to  the  whole  of  tho  civilised  world, 
for  he  was  tho  most  prominent  opponent 
of  the  system  of  reaction  which  was  en- 
deavouring to  stamp  out  aspirations  for 
liberty  wherever  they  were  found. 

Canning's  Speeches,  6  vola.,  London,  1828.  The 
best  authorities  fur  his  lift*  are  the  two  works  of 
his  private  secretary,  Supleton,  The  Political 
Life  of  the  Rt.  Uon.  Ueorge  Canniny,  3  »ol*..  18^1. 
George  Canning  and  UU  Times,  1859.  A 
collection  of  Canning's  Utter*  and 
has  been  edited  by  Mr.  F.  8t*,,let..u 
(1887).  There  is  a  brilliant  sketch  of  hm  career 
in  Lord  Dallinjr'a  Uittorkal  Character*;  and  a 
brief  Memoir  bjr  Mr.  f.  Hill  in  the  EnylUh 
Worths  series.  [<J.  B.j 

Canning,  Charles  John,  Ymcoujct  (4. 
1812,  d.  186^),  third  son  of  George  Canning, 
was  born  at  Gloucester  Lodgo,  Kensington, 
Doc.  14,  1812.  Ho  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church.  In  August,  1836,  he  was 
returned  for  Warwick,  and  remained  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  six  weeks.  On 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Viscountess  Canning, 
March  15,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  in  con- 
sequence of  tho  deaths  of  his  two  elder 
brothers.  He  gradually  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion in  tho  House  of  Lords  of  a  conscientious, 
painstaking  young  statesman,  without  taking 
any  very  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  In 
1841  he  was  offered  office  by  Sir  Bobert  Pool, 
as  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In 
1840  he  became  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  liegan  to  take  a  larger  share 
in  the  business  of  the  House.  In  1848  ho 
supported  tho  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill ;  in 
1850  he  supported  Lord  Derby's  resolution 
condemning  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy, 
and  spoke  against  Lord  John  Bussell's  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill.  In  1851  Lord  Derby 
offered  him  the  Foreign  Office,  but  he  refused, 
feeling  himseB:  really  a  Liberal.    In  1862 
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the  Coalition  Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
came  into  office,  and  Canning  became  Post- 
master-General. This  offiee  he  continued  to 
hold  under  Lord  Palmerston.  In  1855  he  was 
appointed  Governor- General  of  India,  and  on 
Feb.  1st,  1856,  he  disembarked  at  Calcutta. 
He  was  a  cold,  impassive  man.  to  whom 
few  would  have  ventured  to  make  known  the 
public  agitation  at  the  close  of  1856  and 
opening  of  1857 ;  and  ho  may  be  entirely 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  not  having  madu 
himself  acquainted  with,  or  not  following  up 
if  he  did  hear  them,  what  were  as  yet  intan- 
gible and  confused  rumours.  When,  however, 
the  mutinies  did  begin,  Lord  Canning  issued 
order  after  order,  warning  the  sepoys  against 
any  false  reports,  and  disclaiming  any  idea  of 
deprivation  of  caste.  Unfortunately,  stronger 
measures  than  these  were  necessary  to  have 
stifled  the  Indian  Mutiny.  When  once  it 
had  broken  out  he  did  his  best  to  bring  up 
troops  to  the  front,  and  ho  endowed  ever)* 
person  in  authority  with  extra  powers,  while  at 
lue  same  time  refusing  to  allow  any  retaliatory 
massacre*.  In  1858,  on  the  termination  of 
the  Mutiny,  ho  ordered  the  confiscation  of  all 
Oude,  though  this  was  repudiated  by  the 
Board  of  Control.  In  August,  1858,  he  issued 
from  Allahabad  the  proclamation  providing 
for  the  solo  dominion  of  the  crown,  and  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  rest  of  Lord  Cannings  ad- 
ministration was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
judicial  reforms  in  1860—61,  tho  completion 
of  many  railways  and  canal*,  and  the  famine 
in  the  North-west  Provinces,  1860—  61.  In 
1862  Lady  Canning  died:  this  hastened  the 
departure  of  the  viceroy.  His  health  had 
been  c  onsiderably  impaired  by  the  cares  of 
the  previous  six  years;  and  he  died  three 
months  after  his  arrival  in  England  (June  17, 
1862),  leaving  the  reputation  of  an  industrious 
and  conscientious  public  servant "  (Timet). 

Canon  Law.     [Ecclesiastical  Jnus- 

MCTKJSf.] 

Canterbury  was  probably  a  place  of  no 
im|>ortance  before  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain.  By  the  Romans  it  vas  called  Duro- 
vrmum,  a  Latinised  form  of  its  Celtic  name, 
which  means  the  town  of  the  rapid  river. 
The  fact  that  the  Saxons  called  it  the  burgh 
of  the  Kent  men  would  show  that  it  was  the 
most  important  place  in  tho  province.  Under 
the  descendants  of  Hengist  it  became  the 
capital  of  Kent,  and  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance the  tint  bishopric,  and  the  metropolitan 
see,  of  England.  The  town  was  ravaged 
several  times  by  the  Danes,  and  almost  de- 
stroyed by  them  in  1011.  In  1067  the  Dunes 
burnt  down  the  cathedral.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Lanfranc  and  Anselm  ;  but  partially  destroyed 
(including  the  choir)  in  1174.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  William  of  Sens  immediately  afterwards. 
Important  additions  were  made  in  the  two 
following  centuries,  but  it  was  not  till  1495 


that  the  great  central  tower  was  completed. 
Its  importance  was  considerably  increased 
after  the  canonisation  of  Becket,  when  it  bo- 
came  the  principal  centre  of  pilgrimage  in 
England.  It  was  a  town  on  the  royal  demesne, 
and  was  governed  by  a  portreeve,  or  provost, 
till  the  time  of  John,  when  two  bailiffs  m-ero 
appointed  :  the  right  of  electing  tho  bailiffs 
being  granted  in  the  eighteenth  y«>ar  of 
Henry  III.'s  reign.  A  charter  was  granted  in 
26  Henry  VI.,  which  established  a  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  councilmcn.  Edward 
IV.  enlarged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  and 
formed  it  into  a  county.  The  city  came  under 
the  operation  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of 
1835.  Tho  city  returned  two  members  under 
23  Edward  I.,  but  now  has  only  one. 

Canterbury,  Archbishops  of;  See  of. 
[Archbishop.] 

Canterbury,  Charles  Mann  eh*  Si ttox, 
IstViscoint  (A.  1780,  <i.  1845),  the  eldest  son 
of  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  called  to  the  bar,  1805,  and 
rirst  sat  in  Parliament  for  Scarborough,  1807. 
In  1817  he  succeeded  Mr.  Abbot  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  office  he 
held  till  1834.  The  activity  of  commercial 
enterprise  which  followed  the  re-establishment 
of  peace  led  to  a  rush  of  private  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ana  Mr.  Manners  Sutton 
showed  great  skill  in  dealing  with  it.  When 
Earl  Grey  resigned  in  1 832,  Manners  Sutton 
assisted  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  form  hi* 
temporary  ministry:  this  was  apparently  to 
oblige  the  king,  who  rewarded  him  with*  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  In  1834,  when  Lord 
Melbourne  was  suddenly  dismissed  from 
office,  a  rumour  was  started  that  Manners 
Sutton  was  to  be  the  Tory  premier:  and  in 
consequence  of  this  and  of  his  active  negotia- 
tions in  forming  the  Peel  ministry,  the  Whig* 
threw  him  out.  and  elected  Mr.  AWrcromby 
Speaker  in  his  place.  In  1835  he  was  called 
to  the  Upper  House. 

Cantii,  The,  were  a  British  tribe,  occu- 

g;ing  a  portion  of  the  present  county  of 
ent  (which  derives  its  name  from  them)  and 
a  part  of  Surrey.  They  were  divided  into 
four  kingdoms,  and  were  the  most  important 
of  the  peoples  of  south-eastern  England. 
From  their  proximity  to  Gaul,  they  seem 
likewise  to  have  been  the  most  civilised  of  all 

the  native  tribes  at  the  time  of  Cusur's 
• 

invasion. 

C  an  til  up  e,  Walter  i>k  (d.  1205).  was 
the  son  of  Will  iam  do  Cantilupe,  one  of  tho 
itinerant  justices,  and  in  1231  he  wa»  himself 
appointed  an  itinerant  judge.  In  1236  he 
became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  when  ho  boldly 
resisted  the  exactions  of  the  Pope.  He  sup- 
ported Simon  do  Montfort  in  the  Barons' 
War,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty-four  coun- 
cillors appointed  to  watch  the  execution  of  the 
Oxford  Statutes  and  he  solemnlv  absolved 
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the  barons  before  the  battle  of  Lewes.  For 
the  port  he  took  in  the  contest,  he  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope. 

Cantilupe,  St.  Thomas  vk  (d.  1282), 
the  nephew  of  Walter  de  Cantilupe,  was  a 
man  greatly  respected  for  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing. In  1*265  he  was  appointed  Chancellor 
by  Simon  de  Montfort,  but  relinquished  the 
office  in  the  same  year,  after  the  battle  of 
Evesham.  He  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
last  Englishman  who  was  canonised. 

Canton  was  first  visited  bv  the  English 
about  1634.  From  1689  to  1834  the  East 
India  Company  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
with  that  port.  In  1841,  during  the  first 
China  War,  Canton  surrendered  to  Sir  Hugh 
Gougb,  and  the  following  year  foreigners 
were  granted  permission  to  settle  in  the  town. 
In  1856,  after  the  affair  of  the  loreha  Arrow, 
war  was  declared  between  England  and  China, 
and  Canton  was  bombarded  by  the  English. 
The  bombardment  led  to  an  exciting  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (beginning  Feb. 
26, 1857),  in  which  men  of  all  parties  strongly 
condemned  the  action  of  Lord  Falmerston's 
government,  and  a  motion,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cobden  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
was  carried  against  the  ministry  by  a  majority 
of  16.  Canton  was  occupied  by  the  English 
and  French  in  Dec,  1857,  and  held,  under 
English  and  French  Commissioners,  till  Octo- 
ber, 18(il. 

Canute  (called  Omit  in  the  English  of  his 
own  day — a  word  that  l'ope  Paschal  II.  could 
not  pronounce,  and  therefore  Latinised  into 
Canutus),  King  (A.  cxrea  095,  *.  1017, 
d.  1035),  was  the  younger  son  of  Swegen, 
or  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  first 
foreign  conqueror  of  all  England.  His 
connection  with  England  began  in  1013, 
when,  being  still  a  Lid  in  years,  he  accom- 
panied his  father  on  the  great  expedition  that 
forced  the  English  to  take  Sweyn  as  their 
king  and  drove  Ethelred  into  exile.  Young 
as  he  was,  his  father  entrusted  him  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet  and  the  care  of  the 
hostages  when  starting  on  his  southward 
march  from  Gainsborough.  But  a  few 
months  later  (Candlemas,  1014)  Sweyn  ended 
his  days;  and  the  Danish  fleet,  with  one  voice, 
chose"  Canute  as  his  successor.  By  his 
father's  death  he  became,  for  a  time,  a  land- 
less viking,  a  splendid  adventurer ;  for  the 
English  at  once  restored  their  native  king  to 
the  throne,  and  the  Danish  crown  fell  to 
Sweyn's  elder  son  Harold.  Caught  unpre- 
pared by  a  sudden  march  of  Ethelred,  he 
sailed  away  from  Lindesey,  cut  off  the  hands, 
ears,  and  noses  of  the  hostages,  put  the 
wretches  ashore  at  Sandwich,  and  went  off  to 
Denmark.  Next  year  (1016)  ho  was  hick 
again  at  Sandwich  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army  Coasting  round  to  Toole  Bay,  he 
landed  his  men,  and  in  a  few  months  was 
master  of  Wessex.    The  first  days  of  1016 


saw  him  in  Mercia  also ;  his  burnings  and 
ravagings   soon   compelled   submission;  at 
Easter  he  was  getting  ready  to  lay  siege  to 
London,  the  only  part  of  England"  that  still 
defied  his  power.    But  at  this  moment  the 
death  of  Ethelred,  and  the  accession  of  his 
vigorous  son  Edmund  to  the  command  of  the 
national  cause,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  conflict. 
Inside  London,  Edmund  was  chosen  king; 
outside,  Canute ;  and  a  fierce  and  chi-quered 
struggle  between  the  rivals  lietran.  Edmund 
rallied  the  men  of  Wessex  to  his  standard ; 
there  were  two  Danish  sieges  of  London,  both 
unsuccessful ;   five  minor  battles,   four  of 
which  are  given  as  English  victories,  one  as 
doubtful ;  and  one  last  great  battle,  that  of 
Assandun,  in  Essex  (Atkitiptou  or  Athdon). 
This  was  a  terrible,  seemintrly  a  crushing, 
overthrow  of    Edmund.     But   while  this 
triumph  assured  Canute  a  kingdom  in  Eng- 
land,  it  failed  to  tear  Wessex  from  the 
indomitable  Edmund.     At  Olney,  in  the 
Severn,  the  rivals  came  together,  and  agreed 
on  a  division  of  the  Land  between  them  which 
made  the  Thames  the  common  boundary  of 
their  dominions.  This  compact  had,  however, 
but  a  brief  trial.   On  St.  Andrew's  Day  (Nov. 
30)  Edmund  died;  and  in  1017  Canute  was 
accepted  as  king  of  the  whole  kingdom  (1017 
— 1035).  His  reign  was  comparatively  unevent- 
ful.   He  began  it  by  dividing  the  realm  into 
four  earldoms,  giving  two  of  them  to  Danes, 
a  third  to  Edric,  the  treacherous  Englishman, 
and  keeping  Wessex  under  his  own  immediate 
rule.     He  put  away  his  Danish  wifo  and 
married  Emma,  King  Ethelred's  widow,  a 
lady  nearly  double  his  age.    He  slew  the  one 
son  of  Ethelred  who  was  within  his  reach, 
Edwy,  and  sent  the  two  little  sons  of  his  dead 
antagonist  to  Norway,  to  lie  made  away  with 
there.    He  had  three  other  Englishmen  of 
high  rank  put  to  dcafh,  and  soon  took  the  same 
course  with  the  traitor  Edric.    Next  year 
(1018)  he  wrung  from  the  country  a  payment 
of  £83.000  to  satisfy  his  fleet,  "the  bulk  of 
which  thereupon  carried  his  army  back  to 
Denmark.  Having  thus  established  his  throne, 
he  entered  upon  the  line  of  conduct  that  has 
gained  him  the  good  word  of  modern  his- 
torians, purposing    henceforward    to  rule 
England  for  the  English  and  by  the  English. 
One  by  one  the  leading  men  of  Danish  birth 
were  removed  from  England  or  slain,  and 
their  places  given  to  Englishmen.   Thus  the 
famous  Godwin  and  renowned  Leofric  came 
to  hold  posts  of  the  highest  trust ;  indeed, 
after  a   little,  Canute  handed  over  to  the 
former  his  own  fi]>eeial  care,  the  earldom  of 
Wessex.     He  confirmed  the  laws  of  King 
Edgar,  who  had  made  no  distinction  between 
the  Danish  and  purely  Enclish  parts  of  his 
kingdom,  treatingall  his  subjectsns  members  of 
the  same  body  politic.    He  sought  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  ]>eople  by  religious  foundations, 
by   gifts  to  monasteries  and  churches,  by 
doing  reverence  to  the  saints  and  holy  places 
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they  revered,  by  preferring  the  church- 
men they  honoured,  and  by  many  other 
gracious  and  politic  acta.  Though  othor  coun- 
tries demanded  h's  care,  he  bestowed  tho 
largest  share  of  his  time  and  attention  on 
England,  making  her  interests  his  peculiar 
concern.  We  are  told  that  he  even  placed 
English  bishops  in  Danish  sees,  and  brought 
English  workmen  to  instruct  his  Danish  sub- 
jects in  their  handicrafts.  And  in  England 
itself  he  seems  to  have  favoured  Wesaex  most. 
Nor  is  this  strange.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
supreme  lord  of  many  lands ;  Harold's  death 
in  1013  gave  him  Denmark;  Norway  he  con- 
quered in  1028  ;  in  1031  he  invaded  Scotland, 
and  made  King  Malcolm  admit  his  superiority; 
Sweden  is  also  reckoned  among  his  vassal 
kingdoms.  But  no  one  of  these  could  in  real 
worth  compare  with  England;  and  of  England, 
Wesaex  was  the  fairest  portion.  In  1027  he 
made  a  journey  to  Kome,  and  wrote  from 
thence  a  letter  to  his  English  people,  full  of 
penitence  for  the  past,  good  promises  for  tho 
future,  and  lofty  moral  sentiment.  He  was 
in  high  esteem  among  foreign  princes ;  his 
aiater  Edith  married  Robert,  the  Norman 
duke;  his  daughter  Gunhild,  King  Henry 
III.  of  Germany.  He  died  at  Shaftesbury  in 
November,  1035,  perhaps  still  under  forty 
years  of  age.  Canute  has  been  greatly 
praised  by  some  modern  historians.  Dr.  Stubbs 
reckons  him  among  the  44  conscious  creators 
of  English  greatness ;"  Mr.  Freeman's  judg- 
ment of  his  policy  and  character  is  exceedingly 
favourable.  Clearly  his  rule  brought  many 
Messing*  to  England ;  under  it  she  enjoyed 
long  unbroken  peace,  a  firm,  yet  humnne, 
administration  of  the  laws,  and  a  comparative 
freedom  from  vexatious  imposts  and  oppres- 
sions. In  his  later  years  ho  issued  a  body  of 
laws  which  testify  to  his  preservation,  in  full 
integrity,  of  the  national  constitution,  to  his 
regard  for  religion,  to  his  strict  impartiality, 
and  respect  for  the  people's  rights.  The  quiet 
that  settled  down  on  the  land  may,  perhaps, 
be  explained  in  part  by  his  institution  of  tho 
HutenrU,  a  permanent  force  of  fighting-men, 
3,000  or  6.000  in  number,  owing  obedience  to 
a  military  code — the  earliest  approach  to  a 
standing  armv  in  England.  Sot  without 
reason  did  the  common  folk  cherish  his 
memory,  if  only  by  repeating  simple  tales  of 
his  sayings  and  doings. 

Angle-Saxon  Chronicle;  Freeman.  Hi$tory  of 
Ik*  Norman  Conquett,  vol.  i.  ;  Lappenbenr, 
Anglo  Sun*  King;  vol.  ii.  [J.  R.] 

Cape  Breton,  which  lies  to  the  east  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  is  now  incorporated  with  it, 
was  first  discovered  by  Cabot  in  1497,  but 
remained  practically  uninhabited  until  1714, 
whan  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  for  fish- 
ing purpose* ;  a  few  years  later  the  town  of 
Ixraisbourg  was  built,  and  the  French  estab- 
lished a  regular  settlement  on  the  island, 
which  formed  a  convenient  basis  for  hostilities 
•gainst  Nova  Scotia,     In  1744,  an  attack 


was  made  upon  Port  Royal,  the  capital  of 
Nova  Scotia,  by  De  Queanay,  tho  Governor  of 
Capo  Breton ;  the  English,  in  retaliation, 
attacked  and  took  Louisbourg,  and  held  Capo 
Breton  until  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  m 
1748.  In  1758  Louisbourg  was  again  taken 
by  the  Englitdi  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Boscawen  and  General  Wolfe,  and  all  its 
fortifications  destroyed.  A  fow  years  after- 
wards. Cape  Breton  was  created  a  separate 
colonv*,  and  Sydney,  its  present  capital,  was 
founded  in  1820.  However,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Nova  Scotia,  and  has  ever  since 
that  time  remained  a  county. 

B.  Brown,  ifut.  of  i  <ij*  Breton,  1889. 

Cape  Coast  Castle.   [West  Africa.] 

Cape  Colony.    [South  Africa.] 

Capgrave,  John  lb.  1393,  d.  1464),  was 
Prior  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk.and  provincial  of  the 
order  of  Augustinian  Friars  in  England.  He 
wrote  a  Chronicle  of  England  extending  from 
the  creation  to  the  year  1417,  and  a  work 
entitled  The  Book  of  the  Illuetriotu  Henries, 
which  contains  tho  lives  of  great  men  who 
have  borno  the  name  of  Henry.  Capgrave  is 
one  of  our  few  contemporary  authorities  for 
the  early  ]>art  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  his  works  are  of 
some  value.  His  Chronicle  and  Book  of  the 
Jlltutriout  Henries  have  been  edited,  in  the 
Rolls  Series,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Hingeston. 

Caradoc  (Caractacvs)  (d.  circa  54).  A 
British  chief,  said  to  have  been  son  of  Cuno- 
belin  or  Cymbeline.  At  the  head  of  the 
Silurians  of  the  West,  Caradoc  carried  on  a 
struggle  of  nine  vears  against  the  Romans 
under  Vespasian  "and  Plautius.  After  sus- 
taining, frequent  defeat*,  he  was  at  length 
driven  out  of  his  own  district  and  compelled 
to  take  refuge  with  the  Brigantes,  whose 
queen, Cartismandua  (q. v.),  delivered  him  up  to 
Ostorius  Scapula  (a.h.  51).  He  was  carried 
in  chains  to  Rome,  where  his  dignity  and 
noble  bearing  are  said  to  have  induced  the 
Emperor  Claudius  U  order  his  release.  His 
subsequent  history  is  unknown. 

Tacitus,  Aunal.,  lib.  xiL,  and  Hut.,  lib.  ill.  ; 
Dio  Casaiua,  lib.  ix. 

Caransins  {d.  293)  was  a  native  of 
Ratavia,  and  the  first  44  Comes  Littoris  Sax- 
onici."  In  this  office  he  managed  to  accumu- 
late great  wealth,  and,  in  286,  with  the  aid 
of  some  Frankiah  warriors,  seized  the  great 
naval  station  of  (iesoriacum,  and  proclaimed 
himself  one  of  the  Emperors  of  Rome.  His 
talents  enabled  him  to  keep  this  position  and 
maintain  hi*  power  in  Britain  till  293,  when 
he  was  murdered  by  his  own  officer,  Allcctus. 

Carberry  Sill  (near  Musselburgh)  is 
tho  place  where  the  forces  of  Bothwell  and 
Queen  Mary  met  those  of  tho  Confederate 
lx>rds,  Juno  14,  1567.  There  was  no  actual 
collision,  but  Bothwell,  seeing  that  his  chances 
of  victory  were  almost  hopeless,  made  his 
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escape,  while  Mary  ■urrendered  herself  to 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange. 

Card  well,  Edward,  Viscount  (*.  1813, 
d.  1886),  waa  educated  at  Winchester,  and 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected 
fellow.     He   entered    Parliament  in  1842 
as  member  for  Clitheroe.    He  supported  Su- 
it. Feel  in  the  financial  change*  of  1846 — 
46.    He  was  Secretary  to  the  Treaaury  from 
1845—46,  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  administration.  In 
1859  he  accepted  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  under  Lord  Palmerston,  and  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  from 
1861  to  1864,  when  he  became  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.    In  Hoc.,  1868,  he 
became  Secretary  for  War  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.   In  this  capacity  his  name  is  associated 
with  a  very  important  reform  of  the  British 
army.    The  increased  demands  of  India,  the 
•H  iking  success  of  the  Prussian  army  reserve 
system  in  the  war  with  Austria  (1866)  and 
the  Franco-German  War  of  1870,  combined 
to  suggest  the  need  of  an  increased  army 
reserve.     Mr.  Cardwell  provided  this  by 
shortening  the  term  of  service  to  twelve 
years— six  "with  the  colours,"  six  in  the 
reserve ;  and  M  linked  "  the  existing  battalions 
in  pairs,  assigning  to  each  pair,  as  a  recruit- 
ing-ground, some  county  or  district  with 
which  they  had  usually  a  traditional  connec- 
tion.   A  "military  centre,"  or  depdt,  was 
formed  for  each  such  district,  and  tho  Militia 
and  Volunteers  also  associated  with  it.  It  was 
during  his  tenure  of  office  (in  1871)  that  the 
purchase  of  commissions,  after  the  House  of 
Lords  had  refused  to  abolish  it,  waa  done 
away  with  by  royal  warrant.    He  completed 
the  competitive  system  in  the  army.  His 
reforms,    which    destroyed    the  historical 
associations  of  the  old  (numbered)  regiments, 
were  violently  opposed,  but  have  since  been 
fully  justified.    In  1874  he  resigned  with 
his  colleagues,  and  was  made  a  peer. 

Careenage  Bay,  in  St.  Lucia.  Here,  in 
1 77**,  the  French,  under  the  Count  d'Kstaing, 
were  defeated  by  the  British,  under  Admiral 
Barrington  and  General  Meadows. 

Carew,  Sir  George  ML  1613  f),  secre- 
tary to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  was  sent 
by  Elizabeth  as  her  ambassador  to  Poland, 
1697,  and  by  James  I.  to  France,  1605 — 9. 
His  Relation  of  the  State  of  France  was  printed 
by  Dr.  Bird  in  1749. 

Carew,  Sir  Peter  (d.  1575),  of  Mohun 
Otter y,  in  Devonshire,  spent  hi9  boyhood  ut 
the  court  of  France,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  entered  the  service  of  Henry  VIII. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Western  rebellion,  in 
1549,  Sir  Peter  and  his  brother  were  sent  down 
to  Devonshire  with  orders  to  crush  the  insur- 
gents ;  they  were,  however,  unahh-  to  make  head 
against  them  until  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
nunts  under  Lord  Kusaell  and  Lord  Grey ; 
in  fact,  the  violence  of  tht,  Carew  party  was  | 


said  by  Somerset  to  have  widely  extendeu 
the  rebellion.  After  the  defeat  of  the  insur- 
gents, Carew  espoused  the  cause  of  Mary, 
whom  he  proclaimed  in  Devonshire,  1653. 
Very  soon  afterwards,  however,  he  joined  tho 
anti-Spanish  party,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  ruisiog  Devonshire,  while  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  was  to  raise  Kent.  His  action, 
however,  in  the  rebellion  of  1549  had  made 
him  so  unpopular  with  the  country  people 
that  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  effectual 
against  the  government,  and  was  compelled 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  Franca  for  the  re- 
mainder of  Mary's  reign.  In  1560,  (^arcw 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Leith  (q.v.),  and  in 
the  same  year  was  entrusted  with  a  mission 
to  reorganise  the  army  in  Scotland.  A  few 
years  later  Sir  Peter  became  one  of  the 
colonists  of  Munster,  where  many  cruelties 
are  attributed  to  him.  He  joined  the  expedi- 
tion of  Essex  in  1575,  but  died  the  same  year. 

Carcw*s  Lift,  by  John  Vowel,  was  edited  by 
Mr.  Maclean,  Loud.,  1857. 

Cargill,  Donald,  one  of  the  most  extreme 
of  the  Covenanting  clergy,  was  a  chief  pro* 
moter  of  the  Sanquhar  Declaration,  1680. 
For  having  excommunicated  Charles  II.  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  he  was,  on  his  capture  at 
Glasgow,  taken  to  Edinburgh  and  executed, 
July  26,  1681.    [Cam ebon  i an s.] 

Carle  ton,  Sir  Dudley.  [Dorchester, 
Lord.] 

Carleton,  Gcv.    [Dorchester,  Lord.] 

Carleton,  Henry  Boyle,  1st  Baron 
(d.  1725),  was  a  leading  Whig  politician.  In 
1701  he  was  created  Lord  Chancellor  and  Under 
Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  opposed  the  "tacking"  of  the 
Occasional  Conformity  Bill.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  Godolphin  to  request  Addison  to 
writo  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim  ;  the 
result  of  his  negotiations  l>eing  The  Campaign. 
In  1707  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  one  of  the  managers  of  Saeheverell's 
trial,  and  in  consequence  of  that  ill-advised 
step  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  Boyle  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  and  created  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  an  office  he  held  until  his 
death.  M  Ho  was,"  says  Budgell,  "  endowed 
with  great  prudence  and  winning  address; 
his  long  experience  in  public  affairs  gave  him 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  business. " 
Budirell's  Live*  of  tht  Boylei. 

Carlisle  was  probably  a  Koman  station, 
and  has  been  identified  with  Luguvallum  in 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  from  which,  indeed, 
the  name  has  l>ecn  derived — Caer-Luel.  The 
town  was  sacked  by  the  Danes  in  875,  and  re- 
built with  a  strong"  castle  by  William  Rufus. 
It  was  held  by  the  Scot*  during  their 
tenure  of  Cumberland,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  great  church  of  St.  Mary's  is  attributed  to 
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David  L,  King  of  Scotland.  Subsequently 
it  was  frequently  besieged  in  the  course  of 
the  border  wars,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
sieges  being  the  unsuccessful  one  by  William 
the  Lion  (1173).  The  place  surrendered  to 
Charles  Edward  in  1745,  and  the  mayor  and 
corporation  proclaimed  him  king.  The  cathe- 
dral, begun  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  was 
partly  destroyed  by  Cromwell  in  1648. 

Carlisle,  Geohoe  William,  7th  Eaul 
of  (*.  1802,  d.  1864),  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church.  In  1826  he  accompanied 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  his  visit 
to  Russia  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  He  was  afterwards  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  family  seat  of 
Morpeth,  and  one  of  his  earliest  speeches 
was  in  defence  of  the  character  of  the 
Russian  emperor.  During  the  agitation  of 
the  Reform  Bill  he  enlisted  on  the  sido  of 
Earl  Grey,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment which  followed  the  success  of  General 
Gaai-oync's  motion,  he  was  returned  for  York- 
shire, which  seat  he  held  till  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Rill  in  1832.  He  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  from  1835  to  1841,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchv  of  Lancaster  from 
1849  to  1851.  In  1855  he  became  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  began  a  career  of 
popularity  almost  without  parallel  among 
Irish  viceroys.  A  change  in  the  government 
removed  him  for  a  short  time;  but  he  re- 
turned again  in  1859,  and  held  this  office  till 
th<-  summer  of  1864,  when  illness  compelled 
him  to  lay  it  down. 

Carlisle,  Leer,  Covxtess  op  (*.  1599, 
d.  1660),  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Percy, 
ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland.  In  1617  she 
was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  died 
in  1636.  She  was  a  favourite  attendant  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Strafford's  mistress.  After  his 
dfath  she  became  the  confidante,  and  it  was 
■aid  the  mistress,  of  Pym,  to  whom  she  be- 
trayed all  the  secrets  "of  the  court,  and  it 
was  by  her  that  ho  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  king's  desire  to  arrest  the  Five  Members 
in  Januarv,  1642.  In  1648  she  taenia  to  have 
assisted  the  Royalists  with  money  towards 
rtising  a  fleet  to  attack  Engbind,  and  on  the 
Restoration  she  was  received  at  court,  and 
employed  herself  in  intriguing  for  the  return 
of  Queen  Henrietta  to  England,  which  was 
opposed  by  Clarendon  and  others.  Very  soon 
after  the  queen's  return  she  died  suddenly. 

Carlisle,  The  Statvtb  or  (1307),  passed 
by  Edward  I.  in  Parliament,  after  he  had  pre- 
viously obtained  the  consent  of  the  barons  to 
it  in  1305,  whs  intended  to  prevent  the  drain 
of  English  (fold  to  Romo  by  clerical  exactions. 
It  forbade  the  payment  of  tallages  on 
ewnastic  property,  and  rendered  illegal  other 
Imposts  by  which  money  was  to  bo  sent  out 


of  the  country.  Though  never  acted  upon, 
this  statute  is  most  important  as  the  precedent 
on  which  the  Acts  of  Provisors  and  Praemunire 
and  the  whole  series  of  anti-papal  assertions 
of  English  independence  were  based. 
Statute,  of  the  Realm,  i.  ISO. 

Carlow,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great 
castles  founded  by  the  Norman  conquerors  of 
Ireland,  was  often  taken  and  retaken  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641.  In  July,  1650,  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Royalists,  and  after  a  short 
siege  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  under 
Sir  Hardress  Waller.  On  May  25,  1798,  a 
skirmish  took  place  between  the  royal  troops 
and  the  rebels,  of  whom  400  were  killed. 

Carnarvon,  Hexky  Howard  Molyxeux 
Hbhbeut,  4th  Eakl  or  {b.  1831,  d.  1890), 
was  Colonial  Under  Secretary  of  State 
in  Lord  Derby's  second  administration, 
1858 — 9,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  in  Lord  Derby's  third  administra- 
tion, 1866.  He  resigned  on  account  of  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  respecting  Parliamentary 
Reform,  in  1867.  In  Mr.  Disraeli's  cabinet 
in  1874  he  was  again  Colonial  Secretary. 
In  1878  ho  resigned  upon  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion. In  1885  he  became  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1 >rd  Salisbury's  first  administra- 
tion, resigning  in  January,  1886.  Here  his 
policy  was  conciliatory,  and  he  even  secretly 
approached  Parnell  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Rule.  But  in  this,  as  ho  subsequently  made 
clear,  ho  did  not  profess  to  speak  for  his 
colleagues. 

Carnatic  was  tho  name  formerly  given 
to  the  district  in  south-eastern  India  extend- 
ing along  the  coast  from  tho  Guntoor  Ctrcar 
to  Cape  Comorin.  In  the  middle  of  tho 
eighteenth  century  the  country  was  governed 
by  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic  at  Arcot.  It  was 
cut  up,  however,  in  the  south  bv  the  Mah- 
ratta  kingdom  of  Tanjore,  the  British  and 
French  settlements,  and  tho  almost  indepen- 
dent districts  of  the  Polygars  of  Madura, 
Tinnevclly,  &c  It  was  feudally  subjoct  to 
the  Viceroy,  or  Nizam,  of  the  Deccan.  In 
1743  Anwur-ud-Deen  was  appointed  Nabob 
by  the  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  On  his  death  tho 
succession  was  disputed  between  Chunda 
Sahib,  who  was  assisted  by  the  French,  and 
Mohammed  Ali,  who  was  supported  by  tho 
English.  The  latter  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  nominee  as  Nabob  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  Carnatic ;  but  both  he  and  his  son, 
Omdut-ul-Omrah,  who  succeeded  in  1795, 
failed  to  regain  their  independence.  The 
discovery  of  their  correspondence  with 
Tippoo  Sahib  (q.v.)  determined  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  on  annexing  the  country.  Un  tho 
death  of  Omdut-ul-Omrnh,  therefore,  an 
arrangement  was  made  (1801)  with  Azim- 
ul-Omrah,  his  nephew,  to  the  effect  that  tho 
entire  civil  and  military  government  of  tho 
state  should  be  resigned  to  the  Company,  and 
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one-fifth  of  the  revenue  should  be  reserved 
for  his  support.  On  his  death,  in  1825, 
the  title  was  continued  to  his  infant  son,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter,  childless,  in  1853, 
the  title  was  extinguished. 


Sir  Edward  {d.  1561),  was  a 
graduate  of  Oxford,  where' he  became  Doctor 
of  Civil  Ij»w  in  1524.  He  was  frequently  em- 
ployed as  envoy  to  various  foreign  princes  bj' 
Henry  VIII.  In  1530  he  was  sent  by  the 
king  to  Home  to  argue  against  the  citation  of 
Henry  to  appear  at  the  Papal  Court.  He 
frequently  represented  the  English  sovereign 
at  Rome  under  Mary,  and  in  the  earlier  years 
of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but  was  finally  detained 
by  Paul  IV.  at  Home,  and  compelled  to 
become  governor  of  the  English  Hospital 
there.  This  was  declared  to  bo  a  gross 
violation  of  the  privilege  of  an  ambassador; 
but  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Edward,  who  dis- 
liked the  religious  changes  of  Elizabeth,  was  a 
willing  captive. 

Caroline,  Quefx  (4.  1683,  d.  1737), 
wife  of  King  George  II.,  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Frederick,  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg An8pach.  In  the  year  1705  she  married 
Prince  (ieorge  of  Hanover,  over  whom,  in 
spite  of  his  immorality,  she  maintained  the 
greatest  influence  during  his  life.  During 
the  quarrels  of  her  husband  and  his 
father,  she  retained  her  influence  ovor  the 
first  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  the 
second.  In  1727  she  was  crowned  with  her 
husband.  When  Walpole  was  displaced  from 
power,  jit  the  commencement  of  the  reign, 
she  espoused  his  cause,  being  persuaded  of 
his  financial  abilities,  and  attracted  by  the 
jointure  of  £100,000  a  year  he  secured  in  her 
favour.  She  therefore  persuaded  the  king  that 
Compton  was  un6tted  for  the  post  of  minister. 
During  her  lifo  she  continued  the  firm  friend 
of  Walpole,  and  upheld  his  policy  of  peace 
at  home  and  abroad.    She  was  deeply  morti- 


fied when  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
Excise  scheme.  In  1737  she  reprieved 
Porteous,  who  was  condemned  for  firing  on 
the  crowd  at  Edinburgh.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  quarrel  between  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  her  husband,  she  violently  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  latter.  In  consequence, 
she  and  her  son  were  on  extremely  bad 
terms,  and  the  queen  often  expressed  a 
wish  for  the  prince's  death.  Her  influence 
over  the  king  continued  unimpaired  till  the 
end  of  her  life,  and  on  her  death-bed  the 
monarch  gavo  a  rather  curious  testimony  of 
it.  The  dying  queen  besought  her  husband 
to  marry  again.  "  Non,"  answered  the 
sobbing  princo,  "  j'aurai  des  maitresses." 
"  Oh,  mon  Diou  ! "  was  the  reply ;  M  cela 
n'empeche  pas."  Caroline  was  a  woman  of 
considerable  intellectual  ability.  She  knew 
something  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and 
affected  the  character  of  patroness  of  'litera- 


ture and  poetry.  She  took  creditable  pains 
to  get  the  higher  posts  in  the  Church  filled 
by  men  of  learning  and  character.  She  was 
a  valuable  ally  of  Walpole,  and  materially 
assisted  him  in  carrying  out  his  policy. 

The  heat  account  of  the  queen  is  gained  from 
Hervey's  Memoir*.  See  nLw  Horace  Walpole, 
Memoir*,  and  Stanhope,  ffwt.  of  JJ.hj. 

Caroline  of  Brunswick,  Queen, 
wife  of  George  IV.  1768,  d.  1821),  was  the 
daughter  of  Duke  Charles  William  Frederick 
of  Brunswick,  who  died  after  the  battles  of 
Jena  and  Auerstadt,  1806,  and  sister  of  Duke 
William  Frederick,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  1815.  Her  mother,  Augusta, 
was  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Wales, 
and  sister  of  George  HL  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  the  princess  was  married  to 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Kegent 
and  king.  A  more  unfortunate  choice  could 
not  have  been  made.  The  prince  was  already 
married  to  Mrs.  FitzHerbert,  and  although  that 
marriage  was  considered  void  under  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  he  was  averse  to  con- 
tracting any  other  similar  tie,  The  princess 
had  been  badly  brought  up,  was  lever, 
but  uneducated  and  undisciplined,  im- 
pulsive and  indiscreet,  with  a  good  heart, 
out  devoid  of  regulating  judgment.  The 
marriage  took  placo  on  April  8,  1795.  A 
daughter,  afterwards  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  was  born  on  January  7,  1796.  Even 
before  this  the  princo  had  treated  his  wife  so 
badly  as  to  call  forth  a  remonstrance  from  his 
father.  Ho  now  wrote,  on  April  30,  1796,  to 
say  that  they  wore  to  live  apart.  This  re- 
pudiation of  his  wife  without  any  reason 
except  personal  dislike,  within  a  year  of  their 
marriage,  is  sufficient  to  account  for,  and 
almost  to  excuse,  any  conduct  of  which  she 
might  afterwards  have  been  guilty.  Matters 
remained  thus  for  the  next  ten  years.  The 
princess  lived  quietly  st  Blackheath.  In  the 
year  1806  rumours  were  set  afloat  that  the 
conduct  of  the  princess  had  been  improper. 
She  always  had  a  fancy  for  children,  and 
before  her  death  had  adopted  half-a-dozen. 
At  this  time  she  had  adopted  a  child  named 
William  Austin,  and  scandal  said  she  was  his 
mother.  A  delicate  investigation  was  ordered, 
evidence  was  laboriously  collected,  and  a  report 
laid  before  the  king.  The  report  acquitted 
the  princess  of  improper  conduct,  but  seemed 
to  fix  upon  her  the  charge  of  indiscretion. 
Assisted  by  Perceval  and  others,  she  vigor- 
ously defended  herself,  and  was  entirely 
acquitted  by  a  Minute  of  Council  in  1807. 
1  nncess  Charlotte  of  Wales  was  heir  to  tho 
crown.  As  a  child  she  had  been  allowed  to 
see  her  mother  regularly,  but  as  she  was 
growing  up  the  permission  began  to  be  re- 
fused. Canning  and  Brougham  arrayed 
themselves  on  the  side  of  Caroline.  She  had 
the  whole  force  of  popular  opinion  with  her, 
for  the  prince  was  very  much  disliked,  and 
the  wrongs  of  the  princess  were  calculated  to 
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touch  the  heart  of  the  multitude.   The  queen 
took  a  strong  dislike  to  her,  and  about  1813 
she    was   forbidden  to   attend   the  royal 
drawing-room.      In  June,   1814,  she  went 
abroad,  with  an  allowance  of  £35,000  a  year. 
She  went  first  to  Brunswick,  and  then  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy.     Her  conduct  was 
very  eccentric,  and  her  suite  gradually  left 
her,  upon  which  she  fell   into  the  hands 
of  an  Italian  family  named  Bergumi.  She 
went  to  Jerusalem,  and   then  returned  to 
Italy,  living  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  on  the  Lake 
of  Como.    On  January  29,  1820,  George  IV*. 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  his  wife  assumed 
the  title  of  queen.    Before  this  a  commission 
had  been  sent  out  to  Milan  to  collect  evidence 
of  the  queen's  conduct  during  her  sojourn  at 
the  Villa  d'Este.     The  king  ordered  her 
name  to  be  omitted  from  the  Liturgy,  and 
forbade  royal  honours  to  bo  paid  her  at 
foreign  courts.    The  queen,  finding  herself 
thus  treated  at  Rome,  determined  to  come  to 
England.    Immediately  after  her  arrival  steps 
for  bringing  her  to  trial  were  taken.  On 
November  6  a  Bill  of  Bains  and  Penalties, 
the  proceedings  in  connection  with  which  are 
popularly  known  as  the  Queen's  "  trial,"  was 
passed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-six,  but  on  the  third  reading  the 
majority  was  only  nine,  and  it  was  .with- 
drawn.   This  result  was  received  with  general 
delight  throughout  the  country.  On  November 
29  the  queen  went  in  proceaxion  to  St.  Paul's, 
to  return  thanks  for  her  deliverance  from  a 
grtttt  peril  and  affliction.    In  the  next  session 
of  Parliament  she  accepted  a  pension  of 
£50,000  a  year  from  the  government,  and 
from  that  time  her  popularity  gradually  de- 
clined.   In  1821  George  IV.  determined  to  bo 
crowned  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster 
Hall.     The   queen   claimed,  according  to 
ancient  precedent,  to  share  the  ceremony  with 
him.    At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of 
the  coronation  the  queen  set  out  with  a  coach 
and  six.    She  had  no  ticket  of  admittance, 
and  was  repulsed  by  the  officials.    As  she  re- 
treated the  jeers  of  the  crowd  followed  her. 
This  wns  on  July  19,  and  she  died  on  August 
7.    However  much  she  may  have  been  defi- 
cient in  moral  dignity,  we  may  feel  convinced 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  grave 
thargesrbrought  against  her  character ;  and  for 
the  lighter  indiscretions  of  her  life  her  educa- 
tion and  the  treatment  of  her  husband  are 
quite  sufficient  both  to  account  and  to  atone. 

PaaU.  E«;li*rk*  OsscKUkts  teit  18 IS  ;  8Pencer 
Waljw.t,,  Hi*,  of  Eng.  tine*  tSIS ;  The  UrevilU 
Mrmoir.;  G.  Rom,  Diary;  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. Mtme,  rt  vf  (Ju  Court  of  ths  Ragsncv. 

[l5.  B.] 

Caretarea,  William  (h.  1649,  d.  1715), 
was  educated  at  L'trecht.  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  William  III.  He  was  accused 
of  being  implicated  in  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
and  was  tortured  at  Edinburgh.  After  the 
Evolution,  he  acquired  great  influence  with 


William,  to  whom  he  acted  as  a  sort  of  un- 
official secretary  for  Scotch  affairs.  The 
king  appointed  Carstares  his  chuplain  in  Scot- 
land. In  1704  he  became  Principal  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  was  one  of  the  active 
supporters  of  the  Union.  "Sprung  of  thut 
respectable  middlo  class,"  says  Mr.  Burton, 
"to  whom  it  has  been  in  a  manner  the 
peculiar  pride  of  the  Scots  priesthood  to 
belong,  he  rose  to  hold  in  his  hands  the 
destinies  of  tho  proudest  heads  of  the  proud 
feudal  houses  of  Scotland."  Carstares  was 
a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  and  is  honour- 
ably distinguished  among  the  public  men  of 
his  age  by  his  firmness  and  honesty.  A 
volume  ot  his  State  Papers  and  Letter* 
was  published  in  1774.  and  is  of  considerable 
value  as  illustrating  Scottish  affairs  during 
the  Revolution. 

M'Cormick,  Lift  of  Carstares  prefixed  to  the 
Stat*  Paper*;  8tory,  Character  and  Career  of 
William  Carstares,  1874;  Macuulay,  Hist,  of 
Eng.  ;  and  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland. 

Carte,  Thomas  (A.  1686,  d.  1754),  born 
at  Clifton,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  entered  the 
Church.  He  was  a  strong  partisan  of  the 
Stuarts.  He  declined  to  take  the  oath  to 
George  L,  and  abandoned  the  priesthood  ;  and, 
being  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  Jacobite 
plots  of  1715  and  1722,  he  wns  obliged  to  flee 
to  France,  where  ho  resided  for  twelve  years. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Life  of  James,  Duke  o  f 
Ormonde,  3  vols,  folio ;  and  a  History  of  England 
to  the  year  1654.  Both  are  valuable  works, 
showing  much  learning  and  industry  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  though  his  strong  Stuart 

Eartisanship  is  very  marked,  especially  in  the 
fe  of  Ormonde. 

Carteret,  Lord.  [Granville,  John 
Cautbrkt,  Earl.] 

Carthusians,  The,  one  of  the  regular 
monastic  orders,  was  an  offshoot  of  the 
Benedictines,  instituted  at  Chartreuse  near 
Grenoble,  by  Bruno  of  Cologne,  in  1080. 
Tho  rule  resembled  that  of  the  Benedict- 
ines, but  was  much  more  rigorous  und 
austere.  The  Carthusians  came  into  England 
about  1180;  but  they  failed  to  make  much 
way  in  the  country.  There  were  only  nine 
monasteries  of  the  order  in  England  :  the 
Charterhouse  (the  name,  of  course,  is  a 
corruption  for  Chartreuse)  in  London,  and 
those  at  Witham,  Henton,  Beauval,  St.  Anne's 
Coventry,  Kingston-on-  H  ull,  Mountgrace, 
Eppworth,  and  Shene.  There  were  no  Car- 
thusian nunneries  in  England. 

Cartisniandua  was  the  Queen  of  the 
Brigantes,  from  whom  Caractucus,  after  his 
defeat  by  the  Romans  (a.d.  51),  sought  shelter 
and  assistance,  nnd  by  whom  he  was  treacher- 
ously betrayed  to  his  enemies.  [Car  a  doc.] 
According  to  Tacitus,  Cartismandua  quitted  her 
husband,  Venusius,  and  married  his  aimour- 
bearer,  Vellocatus.  Venusius  drove  her  from 
her  territories,  and  forced  her  to  seek  an  asylum 
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in  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  who  marched 
into  the  district  and  took  possession  of  it. 
Tacitus,  AnnaL,  xtt.  86,  40  ;  HUt.  lii.  45. 

Cartwright,  Thomas  (A.  1535,  d.  1603), 
the  leader  of  the  Church  of  England  party  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  which  advocated  the  aboli- 
tion  of  episcopacy,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
whence  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  during 
the  Marian  persecution.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  he  returned,  and  acquired  great  re- 
putation as  a  preacher,  becoming  so  active 
a  supporter  of  a  Presbyterian  polity  and  so 
determined  an  opponent  of  episcopacy  that 
he  was  prohibited  from  occupying  the  pulpit, 
and  expelled  from  the  university.  In  1572 
he  published  his  Admonition  to  TarliamtTU 
(q.v.),  and  was  drawn  into  a  long  controversy 
with  Archbishop  Whitgift.  In  1584  he  was 
imprisoned  by  order  of  Bishop  Aylmer,  but 
released  by  the  queen.  In  1590,  after  the 
death  of  his  patron,  Leicester,  Cartwright 
was  examined  by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber, 
and  sent  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  "  for  setting  up  a 
new  discipline  and  a  new  form  of  worship," 
remaining  in  confinement  for  nearly  two  years. 
Hook,  Live*  oftht  ArckbMop: 

Camcage  was  a  tax  on  every  carucato  or 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  was  first  imposed 
over  the  whole  country  by  Richard  I.  in  1198, 
when  the  tax  was  five  shillings.  John,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  fixed  it  at  three 
shillings.  A  earucatc  was  originally  as  much 
laud  as  could  be  ploughed  by  one  team  in  a 
season,  but  it  afterwards  became  fixed  at  one 
hundred  acres. 

Cashel,  The  Synod  of  (1 172),  was  a  great 
assembly  of  tho  Irish  Church,  attended  by 
all  tho  archbishops  and  bishops.  The  eccle- 
siastical disorders,  which  had  formed  one  at 
least  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Bull  of 
Pope  Adrian,  and  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by 
Henry  II.,  were  condemned.  Thus  the  mar- 
riage" of  the  clergy  was  forbidden,  the  tithe 
introduced,  the  appropriation  of  benefices  by 
laymen,  and  levying  of  cashery  on  the 
clergy  abolished.  In  other  ways,  too,  the 
Roman  discipline  and  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  were  recognised. 

Giraldm  Cumbrensis,  De  Eij>vgnat.  Hihrm. 

Casket  Letters  are  a  celebrated  col- 
lection of  documents,  supposed  to  l>e  the 
correspondence  between  Bothwell  and  Mary 
Stuart.  Bothwell  left  in  Edinburgh  Castle 
a  casket  containing  some  paper*,  for 
which  he  sent  after  his  flight  from  Car- 
berry  Hill.  His  messenger  was  intercepted 
whilst  returning,  and  the  casket  and  its 
contents  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Morton.  On  a  letter  from  the  queen  to  Both- 
well  contained  in  it,  the  charge  that  she  was 
an  accomplice  in  Darnley's  murder  was 
founded.  The  letters  were  laid  before  the 
Scotch  Council  of  Government,  and  the 
Scotch    Parliament    adjudged    the  charge 


proved  (Dec.  1567).    They  were  again  pro- 
duced before  the  English"  Commissioners  at 
Westminster,  compared  with  other  writings 
of  the  queen's,  with  whi-h  they  corre- 
sponded (I>  c.,  1568).    The  letters  descended 
from  one  Scottish  regent  to  another,  ana 
finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie.    After  his  execution   (1584)  they 
disappeared.     They    had,    however,  been 
translated  into  different  languages  and  yu\y- 
lished.    Mary  continually  asserted  them  to 
be  forgeries,  and  demanded  first  to  see  the 
originals,  then  to  be  provided  with  copies. 
Neither  of  these  requests  was  granted.  An 
argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  tho 
letters  were  forgeries  is  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  most  criminatory  letters  were 
evidently  originally  written  in  Scotch,  and 
the  copies  published  were  a  translation  of  this 
Scotch  original  into  French.   But  Mary,  until 
after  her  flight  into  England,  always  used  the 
French  language  in  her  letters.  Therefore 
the  conclusion  is  that  she  could  not  have 
written  these  letters.   But  the  question  of  the 
genuineness   of  non-existent   documents  is 
naturally  difficult  to  solve.    Amongst  English 
historians,  Froude,  Burton,  and  Laing  believe 
the  letters  genuine ;  Caird  and  Hosack  tako 
the  opposite  view.    Of  foreign  writers  on  the 
subject,  Ranke,  Pauli,  Mignet,  and  Gaedcko 
accept  the  letters,  whilst  Schiern.  Philipj>son, 
Gauthier,  and  Chantelauze,  deny  their  authen- 
ticity. 

Qauthier,  Mart*  Stuart ;  Mujuet  M*ri*  Stuart ; 
Schiern,  BothneU  ;  Philippsou,  Wt*t  Eureka  ts> 
Ztitalttr  ton  Philipp  II. 

Cassiterides,  The,  or  Tin  Islands,  first 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  alluded  to  by 
Polvbius  and  other  early  writers,  are  gener- 
ally identified  with  tho  Scilly  Isles ;  but  under 
the  name  Cassiterides  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
were  included.  [Scilly  Isles.] 
Elton,  Origin*  of  Eng.  Hut. 

Cassivellaunus  (Caswallon),  at  the 
time  of  Caimr's  second  invasion  of  Britain  (h.c. 
54),  was  chief  of  the  Cassi,  and  had  shortly 
before  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  Trino- 
liantes  and  murdered  the  lawful  king.  The 
Roman  invasion  drove  the  tribes  of  the  south- 
east of  Britain  to  form  a  league,  at  the  head  of 
which  Cassivellaunus  was  placed.  For  a  short 
time  he  succeeded  in  repelling  the  Romans, 
but  his  stronghold  being  captured,  and  the 
other  tribes  having  deserted  him,  he  sub- 
mitted to  Casar,  gave  up  the  country  of  tho 
Trinobantes  to  Mandubratius,  son  of  the  late 
king,  and  contented  himself  with  keeping  his 
own  domains.  After  the  departure  of  Cresar 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  Cassivellaunus. 

CastUIon,  The  Battle  OF  (1453).  waa 
the  last  engagement  in  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  between  England  and  France.    In  1452 
I  the  Gascons  rose  against  the  French,  and 
besought  aid  from  England.    Talbot,  Earl  of 
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Shrewsbury,  was  sent  out,  and  was  at  first 
very  successful.  In  June,  1453,  hearing  that 
theFrench  were  besieging  Castillun,  a  fortress 
on  the  Dordogne,  he  marched  with  a  small 
force  to  relieve  it,  but  the  French  were 
stronger  than  he  imagined,  and  he  was 
defeated  and  skin.  With  his  death  all  the 
hopes  of  the  English  were  at  an  end. 

Castlebar  Races  (1798).  The  name 
given  to  the  engagement  fought  near  Castle- 
bar on  August  26,  1798,  during  the  French 
ntid  on  Ireland.  Generals  Lake  and  Hutchin- 
sou,  with  2,000  Irish  militia,  a  large  body  of 
yeomanry,  and  Lord  Rodcn's  fenciblcs,  ad- 
vanced against  General  Humbert,  who  had 
landed  at  Killala  on  the  17th  of  the  month. 
Humbert  had  with  him  800  French  troops, 
and  about  1,000  of  the  Irish  rebels.  The 
militia,  however, would  not  stand  their  ground, 
and  at  once  ran  ;  and  the  yeomanry  following, 
Lake's  guns  were  taken,  and  Roden's  horse 
were  unable  to  save  the  day.  Of  Lake's  men 
fifty-three  were  killed  and  thirty-four  wounded; 
the  French  loss  was  heavier,  but  they  took 
fourteen  guns  and  200  prisoners,  and  the  town 
of  Castlebar  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents, with  whom  it  remained  for  about  a 
fortnight,  till  the  surrender  of  Humbert  at 
Ikillinamuck,  on  September  8th. 


VttCOOXT.  [Loxdon- 


Castles,  of  which  there  are  remains  of 
nearly  500  in  England  alone,  belong  chiefly  to 
the  period  between  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  true 
that  strong  places  were  fortified  by  Alfred 
and  his  successors;  but  these  would  rarely 
be  more  than  a  mound  and  a  ditch,  with 
wooden  tower  and  palisade;  and  Domesday, 
which  mentions  forty-nine  castles,  gives  only 
one  stone  castle,  viz.,  Arundel,  as  existing  under 
the  Confessor.  They  were  a  Norman  product, 
even  when,  as  at  "Hereford  and  Warwick, 
strong  earthworks  in  place  of  masonry  show 
that  the  Norman  builder  used  an  existing 
English  fortress.  They  are  identical  in  type 
with  the  great  castles  of  Normandy,  and 
keep  pace  with  them  in  development."  Thus 
the  essential  point  of  the  Norman  castle  is  the 
maasive  rectangular  keep,  with  walls  as  much 
as  20  feet  thick,  and,  as  at  Rochester,  over  100 
feet  high,  with  its  stairs,  chapel,  chambers, 
kitchen,  well— making  it  complete  in  itself  as 
a  last  resort.  The  base  court  in  the  castles 
built  immediately  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
{e.f.,  Oxford,  Ixmdon,  Newcastle)  was  for 
•otne  years  left  to  the  protection  of  a  stockade. 
When  this  was  replaced  bv  circuit  walls,  with 
a  strong  gatehouse,  we  have  complete  the 
Norman  svstom  of  fortification  bv  solid  works 
of  great  passive  strength.  The  »  Edwardian" 
castle  (e.g.,  Carnarvon)  exhibits  a  system, 
which  completely  superseded  this,  of  concen- 
tric works,  with  skilful  arrangement  of  parts, 
•o  as  to  include  a  far  larger  area.  Such 


a  castle  as  Bambo  rough  could  accommodate 
a  large  garrison  with  stores,  horses,  and 
cattle,  and  could  be  stormed  only  in  detail. 
The  duke  in  Normandy  had  exercised  the  right 
of  holding  a  garrison  in  the  castles  of  his 
barons,  and  the  Norman  kings  of  England 
jealously  maintained  the  requirementof  a  royal 
licence  for  their  erection.  Of  the  forty-nine  in 
Domesday,  thirty  were  built  by  the  Conqueror 
himself.  In  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  days,  375 
were  built,  or,  according  to  Ralph  do  lMceto, 

I,  115.  Henry  II.,  on  his  accession,  had  to 
besiege  and  recover  for  the  crown  the 
**  adulterine  "  castles ;  and  after  the  revolt  of 
1173  it  became  a  definite  policy  of  the  crown 
to  keep  down  their  numbers,  and  have  a 
voice  in  the  appointment  of  castellans.  One  of 
the  first  steps  of  the  barons  of  1258  was  to  sub- 
stitute nineteen  of  themselves  for  the  alien 
favourites  as  guardians  of  the  royal  castles, 
and  the  last  stand  of  tqe  defeated  party  wits 
made  in  De  Montfort's  castle  of  Kcnilworth 
from  Oct.,  1265,  to  Dec,  1266.  After  this  the 
castles  ceased  to  be  a  menace  to  roval  power. 
The  Edwardian  castles  were  chiefly  national 
defences  on  the  coast  or  the  Welsh  and  Scotch 
Marches.  The  number  of  licences  to  "crenel- 
late  and  tencUate  "  rises  to  its  height  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.; 
the  Commons  in  1371  even  petition  that 
leave  to  do  this  may  be  given  freely  for  all 
men's  houses  and  for  the  walls  of  boroughs. 
But  these  were  castellated  mansions  rather 
than  true  castles.  In  them  the  keep  sinks  to 
a  guardhouse,  the  walls  are  le»s  solid,  tho 
windows  are  adapted  to  convenience  rather 
than  defence.  However,  under  the  Stuarts 
such  fortified  mansions  proved  capable  of 
standing  a  siege.  But  the  last  castles  are  not 
later  than  Tudor  times,  and  even  the  "  Peel  " 
towers,  for  defence  against  the  Scots,  fell 
into  ruin  after  the  union  of  the  kingdoms. 
The  castles  had  been  a  heavy  cost  and 
trouble  to  tho  crown.  Bridgnorth  alone  had 
cost  in  repairs  £213  during  Henry  II. 's  reign ; 
the  Constable  of  Bridgnorth  besides  was  paid 

i  40  marks  salary;  and  the  jurors  of  1258 
declared  it  required  £20  a  year  to  keep  it  up 
in  time  of  peace.  The  tenure  of  castle  guard, 
at  the  rate  of  forty  days'  service  for  a  knight's 
fee,  commuted  often  for  a  mark  on  the  fee, 
was  a  burden  vexatious  both  to  nobles  and 
gentry.  Some  castles,  like  Lancaster  and 
Richmond,  were  associated  with  a  quasi-royal 
jurisdiction  over  the  district.  In  others  tho 
lords  would  be  only  too  ready  to  urroguto 
such  rights.  Many,  no  doubt,  like  Bridg- 
north, served  as  centres  of  tyranny,  even 
when  in  royal  hands.  And  this  tendency 
probably  accounts  for  the  frequent  changes 
made  by  the  crown  in  the  persons  chosen  as 
royal  constables,  and  for  the  fact  that  Ed- 
ward I.  finds  it  necessary,  even  after  Henry 

II.  's  determined  assertion  of  royal  rights,  to 
make  the  Quo  Warranto  inquiry  into  tho 
jurisdictions  claimed  by  each  of  his  barons. 
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It  is  only  by  closely  tracing  the  local  history 
of  some  one  great  castle  that  the  justice  can 
be  realised  of  Matthew  Paris' s  description  of 
them  as  "  nests  of  devils  and  dens  of  thieves," 
or  the  hitter  words  of  the  contemporary  Eng- 
lish monk  of  Peterborough  on  the  castles  of 
Stephen's  reign  : — "  They  filled  the  land  full 
of  castles,  and  when  they  were  finished,  filled 
them  with  devils  and  evil  men;  .  .  .  then 
they  tortured  men  and  women  for  their  gold 
and  silver  ;  .  .  .  then  plundered  they  and 
burned  all  the  towns;  .  .  .  they  spared 
neither  church  nor  churchyard ;  ."  .  .  they 
robbed  the  monks  and  the  clergy;  .  .  . 
the  earth  bare  no  corn ;  the  land  was  all 
ruined  by  such  deeds;  and  it  was  said 
openly  that  Christ  slept  and  His  saints." 
The  castles  of  England,  on  many  Bides 
illustrate  the  national  history.  Berkeley  has 
its  story  of  royal  tragedy,  Kenilworth  of 
constitutional  struggle,  Carlisle  of  border 
romance.  The  names  of  Montgomery  and 
Balliol  and  Granville  recall  the  baronial 
families  who  brought  into  England  the  titles 
of  their  Norman  castles.  And  the  immense 
households  which  the  later  spirit  of  chivalry 
gathered  together  into  Alnwick,  or  Lancaster, 
or  Warwick  made  the  castle  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  a  local  centre  of  vast 
social  influence,  even  when  the  days  of  its 
military  and  constitutional  domination  had 
passed  away. 

VioUet-le-Duc,  Bung  on  Military  Architec- 
ture;  J.  H.  Parker,  Domettie  Architecture; 
Q.  T.  Clark  in  Archtolog.  Journal,  L  93,  xxiv. 
9i ;  King,  Jtfun»m*nt<i  Antiqua  ;  the  KtqUtrum 
de  Richmundt :  Selden,  Ti/Iw  n/ Honour ;  Mudox, 
Haronia  Anglxca ;  Dugdale,  Baronage  of  Eng- 
land; Lord*'  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer, 
l>&&-9,  2nd  Report,  pt.  i. ;  and  the  good  county 
histories,  such  M  Surtecs,  Durham,  Eyton, 
Shroyehire,  Ac.  [\   L.  J 

C  ate  an  Cambresia,  T>m  Tkbaty  of 
(April'2, 1559;,  was  concluded  between France, 
Spain,  and  England  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  The  chief  difficulty  in  bringing 
about  the  peace  had  been  the  question  of 
Calais,  which  the  French  were  determined  to 
keep.  Finally  it  was  arranged  that  the 
French  should  keep  the  town  for  eight  years, 
and  then  restore  it.  Tho  French  gave  up 
their  claims  on  Milan  and  Naples ;  they  also 
agreed  to  evacuate  and  raze  the  fortresses 
they  had  built  on  the  Scottish  border,  and  to 
give  substantial  bonds  for  the  restitution  of 
Calais.  The  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness  were 
to  confirm  the  treaty,  and  to  agree  to  re- 
cognise Elizabeth's  "right  to  the  English 
crown. 

Tho  treaty  ia  given  in  Rymer,  Fadtra,  xv.  505. 

Catesby,  William  (</.  148.>),  one  of 
Richard  Ill.'s  ministers,  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1484,  and  seems  to 
have  owed  his  rise  to  Lord  Hastings,  of 
whom  he  was  at  first  a  close  follower,  though 
he  afterwards  deserted  his  cause  when 
Hastings    fell    under    the    displeasure  of 


Richard.    He  was  taken  at  the  battle  of 

Bosworth  and  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of 

Henrv  VII.    The  three  principal  advisers  of 

Richard  III.— Catesby,  Sir  Richard  Ratcliff, 

and  Lord  Level,  aro  held  up  to  opprobrium 

with  him  in  the  well-known  contemporary 

rhyme : — 

•'The  Cat,  the  Rat,  and  Lovel  the  Dng, 
Rule  all  England  uuder  the  Hog." 

Cathedral  is  properly  the  chief  church 
of  the  diocese,  in  which  the  bishop's  seat  was 
established.  The  ecclesiastical  organisation 
on  the  Continent  generally  followed  the  lines 
of  the  political  organisation  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Tho  province  usually  became  the 
]  diocese,  and  the  church  of  the  provincial  capital 
became  the  seat  of  the  bishop.  In  England, 
I  however,  Christianity  was  largely  brought 
j  by  missionaries,  who  lived  together  under 
monastic  rules.  Hence,  umong  others,  many  of 
the  English  cathedrals — e.g.,  Worcester— were 
originally  monastery  churches,  over  which  a 
bishop  was  set.  In  other  cases  the  bishop 
was  set  over  a  district,  and  chose  his  own 
cathedral  church.  Hence  the  bishops'  seats 
were  frequently  changed,  till  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  they  were  ordered  to  be  fixed  in  cities 
and  walled  towns.  Thus,  among  others,  the 
older  cathedrals  of  Sherborne,  SelBcy,  and 
Dorchester  gave  place  to  those  of  Salisbury, 
Chichester,  and  Lincoln.  [Bimhopiuc] 
English  cathedrals  were  of  two  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  origin.  The  clergy  attached  to  them 
were  in  some  eases  monks,  in  others  secular 
canons.  In  the  first  case  the  bishop  reckoned 
as  abbot  of  the  monastery,  in  tho  second  case 
he  was  the  head  of  his  chapter.  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  secular  and  official  duties 
of  the  bishop  tended  to  sever  him  from  his 
cathedral,  and  the  chapter  took  possession  of 
it.  The  dean  became  more  powerful  than 
tho  absent  bishop,  who  was  gradually  driven 
from  his  own  church,  and  retained  little  save 
a  visitatorial  power  over  his  chapter.  The 
annals  of  most  mediaeval  episcopates  are  full 
of  the  quarrels  between  the  bishop  and  the 
monks  or  chapter,  leading  to  constant  appeals 
to  Rome  and  a  diminution  of  the  episcopal 
authority.  In  the  reign  of  Honry  VIII., 
after  the  suppression  of  tho  monasteries,  the 
monastic  cath«-drala  were  re-modelled.  These 
*•  cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation "  are 
Canterbury,  Carlisle,  Durham,  Ely,  Norwich, 
Rochester,  Winchester,  and  Worcester.  The 
bishoprics  founded  by  Henry  VIII.— Bristol, 
Chester,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Peterborough, 
and  Westminster — were  provided  with  cathe- 
drals after  the  same  model.  Westminster, 
though  it  lost  its  bishop,  bis  retained  its  dean 
and  its  position  as  a  cathedral  church.  In 
recent  times  new  bishoprics  have  been  founded, 
and  the  bishop's  seat  established  in  old 
collegia  te  and  parish  churches,  which  have  been 
turned  into  c  athedrals  at  Manchester,  Ripon, 
Liverpool.  St.  Albans,  Newcastle,  Southwell, 
South wark,  and  Birmingham.  [Chapter.] 
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Walcott,  Cathfimlin  {  Freeman.  Cathedral 
Church  of  H'tll*.  and  Norm,  Cona.,  iv.  -414 — 420; 
Dioc«Mn  Uittorit*.  published  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.      [M.  C] 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  Qiee*.  first 
mile  of  Henry  VIII.  (A.  1485,  rf.  1536),  was 
the  youngest  of  the  four  daughters  of  Ferdi- 
nand, King  of  Aragon,  and  Imbella,  Queen 
of  Castile.    The  foreign  policy  of  Henry  VII. 
w.is  based  on  a  renewal  and  development 
of  the  traditional  media-va!  alliance  between 
England  and  the  Spanish  kingdoms.  Hence, 
as  early  as  1 192  a  treaty  was  made  between  the 
two  monarchs  to  cement  their  friendship  by 
intermarriage.    In  1498,  Arthur,  the  eldest 
son  of  Henry  VII.,  was  contracted  to  Cathe- 
rine by  proxy,  and  in  1501,  when  Arthur  was 
fifteen  years  old,  Catherine  wus  sent  to  England. 
The  marriage  was  then  celebrated  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral;  but  four  months  afterwards 
Arthur  died.    It  was  agreed  that  Cathcrino 
should  be  married  to  Henry,  Arthur's  younger 
brother.    A  papal  dispensation  was  obtained 
to  legalise  such  a  marriage,  and  a  contract  of 
marriage  wiu  made.     When  Henry  VIII. 
ascended  the  throne,  in  1509,  his  first  act  was 
to  marry  Catherine.    He  was  then  eighteen 
years  old,  and  she  was  twenty-four.  Catherine 
was  not  handsome,  but  she  wai  lirely,  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  well-informed,  and  de- 
voted to  her  husband.    Her  married  life  was 
at  first  happy.    Hut  of  her  three  sons  and 
two  daughters,  all  died  in  infancy  except 
Man-.    She  ceased  to  bear  children,  and 
■bowed  the  effects  of  advancing  years  much 
more  than  did  Henrv  VIII.    She  had  lost 
Henry's  affections,  but  still  retained  his 
esteem,  when  Anne  Boleyn  appeared  upon 
tho  scene.    With  the  growth  of  the  king's 
attachment    to   Anne    scruples  about  the 
validity   of  his    marriage   with  Catherine 
arose  in  his  mind.     In  1527  those  scruples 
went  so  far  that  he  consulted  with  Cardinal 
Wolaey  how  to  obtain  a  divorce.  Through- 
out the  complicated  negotiations   for  that 
purposo  Catherine,  alone  and  friendless  as  she 
was,  preserved  a  firm  and  dignified  attitude. 
She  was  submissive  to  Henry's  will  on  all 
small  points,  but  refused  to  make  any  ad- 
missions which  might  facilitate  a  divorce. 
She  stood  upon  the  justice  of  her  cause,  and. 
though  Wolsey  and  the  papal  nuncio,  Cam- 
pescgio,  plied  her  in  every  way,  she  romained 
firm.     On  June  1,  1529,  she  and  the  king 
sptHnred   before    the    legate   at  Windsor. 
Catherine  refused    to   admit  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,  saving  she  had  appealed 
10  Home.    Th*  Pope,  Clement  VII.,  being 
in  the  j>ower  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
who  was  Catherine  s  nephow,  was  driven  to 
rweive  the  appeal  and  advoko  the  ease  to 
Rome.    Wolsey  had  failed,  and  his  disgrace 
followed.    Still  Henry  patiently  pursued  his 
object  of  obtaining  a  divorce  from  Rome; 
as  this  became  more  improlmble.  he  attempted 
to  intimidate  the  Pope.    In  1631  Catherine 


was  ordered  to  leave  Windsor  ;  she  retired  to 
Ampthill,  and  was  no  longer  treated  as  queen. 
She  still  remained  firm  in  her  position  that  she 
was  the  king's  wife  by  lawful  marriage,  and 
would  so  abide  till  the  court  of  Rome  shall 
have  made  thereof  an  end."  But  Henry  VIII. 
made  an  end  his  own  way.  On  March  30, 
1533,  Cranmur  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  cited  Catherine  to  appear 
before  him  at  Dunstable.  Catherine  paid  no 
heed  to  his  citation,  and  was  pronounced  con- 
tumacious. On  May  23  Cranmer  gave  his 
decision  that  the  marriage  was  null  and  void 
from  the  beginning,  as  contracted  in  defiance 
of  the  Divine  prohibition.  From  this  time 
Catherine  was  styled  in  England  the  Dowager 
Princess  of  Wales.  At  Easter,  1534,  Pope 
Clement  VII.  pronounced  Henry's  marriage 
with  Catherine  to  be  lawful,  and  ordered  tho 
king  to  take  back  his  legitimate  wife.  Henry 
VIII.  replied  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  de- 
claring the  marriage  unlawful,  and  making  it 
treason  to  question  the  lawfulness  of  his 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  Catherine 
lived  in  retirement  in  one  of  the  royal 
manors.  Henry  VIII.  did  not  cease  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  from  her  submission  to  his 
will,  but  she  constantly  asserted  the  lawful- 
ness of  her  marriage.  She  died  at  Kimbolton 
in  January,  1536,  and  on  her  deathbed  wrote 
Henry  a  letter  assuring  him  of  her  forgive- 
ness, and  commending  to  his  care  their 
daughter  Mary.  By  Henry's  orders  she  was 
buried  with  becoming  pomp  in  the  abbey 
church  of  Peterborough,  which  was  soon 
after  erected  into  a  cathedral. 

The  Stat*  Paj>*r«  of  Henry  VIII.'s  re  >m  ; 
J.  S.  Brewer,  Tht  R«gnof  Htnty  VIII. ;  Froude, 
Htttory  of  England;  Strickland,  Lirr«  of  th4 
(juttti*  of  England.  [M.C.I 

Catherine  of  Bragansa,  Qieex,  wife 
of  Charles  II.  (b.  1638,  rf.  1705),  was  tho 
daughter  of  John,  King  of  Portugal.  She  was 
married  to  Charles  II.  in  1662.  Her  married 
life  seems  not  to  have  been  happy,  owing  to 
her  husband's  infidelities  and  the  harshness 
and  neglect  with  which  he  treat^l  her.  Sho 
mixed  very  little  in  politics,  and,  though  a 
sincere  Roman  Catholic,  never  made  any  real 
attempts  to  get  Romanism  re-established  in 
England.  Notwithstanding  this,  she  was  ac- 
cused bv  Titus  Oates  of  plotting  against  tho 
king's  life,  but  the  informer's  equivocations 
were  detected  by  Charles,  and  the  charge  was 
dropped.  After  her  husband's  death  she 
lived  quietly  in  England  till  1692,  when  she 
returned  to"  her  native  country,  where  she 
spent  tho  n  st  of  her  life. 

Catherine  of  Prance,  Qi  fen,  wife 
of  Henrv  V.  0>.  1 40  l.rf.  1438  ,  was  the  daughter 
of  Charles  VI.  In  1420  shf  was  marri.sl  to 
Henrv  V.,  in  accordance  with  th<-  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Troves.  By  him  she  had  only 
one  son,  Henry  VI.  In  1423  she  took  for 
her  second  husband  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh 
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7  1  *tt*hed  to  the  coon.  ~  the 

_ie*  of  *m  m«m^^i  th* 

^v*cr  of  iui  ptmiL  bexr*  cvfrr  V»v  * 
wiery  compel  pew^-  Bv  t^'  kJ 
l£x**  sons,  the  ^  Eim^i 

Tif^   V*  *»th*x   of    IWr  Yll 

.^ath«i»«  Howard.  Qrw.  t#th  ^ 

d*a*ht*c  of  Lo*^  Edaand  Ho«vi  the  3 
of  the  Dukv  of  Norfolk  Edited  ander  die 
care  of  the  l*>w«ger  Dorhess  of  Xdrictk  «*_ 

SSTxiSF4  *  *****  «^5tr. 
Henr%  \  HI.  eaptirMed  bv  her  hmafr 

*nd  meuv.  and  ^      Jalv  ^  l  H0 

But  the  Incur  ^hich  had  marW  her  bWor* 
Her  m.trn«»  continued  afterwards,  and  the**» 
can  be  little  do«bt  that  *h-  ^To/ 
^prvivr  oonduv,  with  at  k«*  one  of  her 
»onn^r  lovers,  IVrham.  In  Nov..  !IT 
was  charrva  wuh  adultery,  and  to  lW 
TWr.    lm  IW.  10  ,*v  of  her  par«^ 

a  Hat  of  Attainder  ***m«  her  ^ 
f***l  »nd  on  FeK  12  follvwin*  ,h«>  mZ 
oxevut«>I.    Immediately  afterwards  a  bill  wa* 
'*  Hieh  tM«  for  anv  wetnan 
whom  the  kin*  married  or  se^-ht  in  bmrv^ 

her^ThfT'  ^^"N"  in 

Catherine  Parr,  Qrnx,  sixth  wife  of 

Honrv  \  HI.  S  i*,io  j  ,  -_l0  j  . 
•<ir  t*k  i!        -*  rf"  daughter  of 

Mr  Thonuj,  lsrr<  ^  awrltd  bv  birth 

*h>  left  her  a  widow,  and  in  her 

•iT/v  w:;]sm,trri's!-  forth<?  time  J 

.  ohn  Vv,  1,  iA.ni  [^thmer,  with  whom  X 

happily  for  ^veml  yoars.    I>urinif  JJ2 

period  riHf  ^tenilv  attvh J  to  the 

aoc  nn«. .of  th..  Keforaeri.     Lonl  Li  timer 

^ed  in  1542,  and  (  atherine  w!ls  £^2 

famed   for  hor  n.complishmenta.  and  h 
husband's  death  had  left  her  in  ixxa*^  on  of 
one  of  the  tin,St  proDertia,  in  the  ?i^om' 

Thotrnt.,  .So.™t„lr,  who,  however,  prudently 
w,thdmwhI3  p^tensions  when  the  W™* 
h.9  eyes  upon  the  lady.  In  Julv  , 
w;i9  marned  to  H<  nn  .  and  thi'  „n  £  tte 
hng?  prev.oua  m.,trimoniaI  alliances,  exoi  od 
no  ^satisfaction  umon.r  any  S  o  S 
*»hj.it«.    In  the  vcrv         •  •  ?f  h,s 

ou^n  she  .ctJd  wi^g^^P^^ 

the  bng,  and  ettdwed  her^-lf  to  his  chi  In 
But  then-  „  no  doabi  that  sho  was  a  ,  „tre 

supporter  of  the  Beformors.    In  unite  of  her 

her  theologica]  learning,  and  was  preva  led 
•pon  by  Ii„hop  Gardiner  to  sign  aJKSd 


arrS^TrT1^.^         ^  order  W 
but  Uthenne's  skilful  raanageaS 
»»d«i  in  avertmg  the  dan^erVftil 

l^^TT'  -  as  medita^ 

ti^J^^  gainst  her  wheal? 

^aoreruken  by  death.    Almost  immedSely 

T^fh  l  T50,nJU,.  ^"J-mour  of  Sudeley  the 

UI,act*Qn*  00  ^e  Pnnceas  Eliaibeth  Th« 
m  cauaurth.    r  rom  some  words  snoken 

STtS?^,  ^Se>'m0Ur  P0^^  her; 
Wtte^  „  no  evidence  to  confirm  the  susl 

^ed^  XL.??"4"™''  and  «  tract 
^-J^ir  ftT"/*/,<WM  •/  a  *«W»r,  which 

wim  some  genuine  eloquence 

1Um*rMt''   Strickland,'  Qu^w  0; 

•»h»ced  all  claswa,  and  was  roally  renro 
MittUTf  in  character  thm.^v,     .    •  ^P1^" 
•o.    It  i^mtCj  tnou^h  not  nominally 

StteelurdTrl^  ^UUonf'  ■Ppointed  com. 
omtee*  ordered  a  census  of  the  Catholic  rx>nu 
J^n.  and  collected  the  C^JUhc  He,,,  ^hi, 
was  a  subsvnpuon  raised  all  over  Ireland  by 
means  of  o«kw  called  Wardens,  apposed  bv 
the  OVonneU  manag«l  M  t£ 

mocev  that  utme  in  „?  . 

it  toanvone^n  wjS  r  "Anting  for 
to  «>ut  d«.>wn   ,  Parliament  attempted 

"stu  oetore  the  Bill  camo  into  force.  This 

ebS^tL^iSSS  th^  »^g»wa8 
ooeyea  b%  the  Association.    When  thr.  pm„" 

Wl",,.h,  WM  in  2 °  »uS 

the  W-bo,.  and  th.  noblcn,™,  fik,  Lot3 
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Fingal  and  Lord  Kenmare,  separating  from 
the  more  violent  party  .  the  latter  pressed 
for  instant  emancipation,  while  the  former 
were  willing  to  wait.  The  violent  party 
determined  on  a  convention,  and  on  an 
alliance  with  the  United  Irishmen,  under 
Byrne  and  Kogh.  The  consequence  was  the 
Back  I^anc  Parliament  (q.v.).  Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the  Committee  itself,  after  a  hot  debate, 
accepted  the  Relief  Bill  of  1793,  and  the  Back- 
Lane  Parliament  dissolved.  But  from  this 
time  the  moderate  party  lost  influence,  and  in 
1798  the  Committee  dissolved  itself.  In  1809 
and  1871  it  was  reconstituted,  and  reassembled 
fora  short  period.   [Catholic  Emancipation.] 

Catholic    Emancipation.     In  the 

reign  of  William  111.  various  statutes  had 
been  passed  against  the  Koman  Catholics 
which  forbade  them  to  hold  property  in  land, 
and  subjected  their  spiritual  instructors  to 
the  penalties  of  felony.  These  acts  had 
ceased  to  be  applied,  but  they  were  a  blot 
upon  the  statute  book,  and  serve*!  as  a  temp- 
tation to  informers.  In  1778  an  Act, 
brought  in  by  Sir  G.  Savile,  repealed  these 
penalties  with  general  approval.  Theso 
Ait*  did  not  apply  to  Scotland,  but  it 
was  contemplated  to  repeal  similar  enactments 
which  still  disgraced  the  Scotch  statute  l»ook. 
This  stirred  up  fanaticism  in  Ediubiirgh.and 
Glasgow  in  1779  ;  riots  took  place  in  the 
Scotch  capital,  and  the  house*  of  Koman 
Catholics  were  attacked.  A  Protestant  Asso- 
ciation was  established  in  Scotland,  and  Lord 
George  Gordon,  who  was  more  than  half  a 
mailman,  was  chosen  as  its  president.  The 
iation  spread  to  England,  and  a  branch 
•  established  in  London,  and  in  consequence 
the  disturbances  known  as  the  Gordon  Riots 
(q.v.)  broke  out.  In  1791  Mr.  Mitford  brought 
in  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  "  l'rotesting  Catholic 
Dissenters  " — that  is,  Roman  Catholics  who 
protested  against  the  Pope's  temporal  author- 
ity, and  his  right  to  excommunicate  kings  and 
absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and 
the  right  of  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics. 
Mr.  Fox  opposed  the  measure  on  the  ground 
that  relief  should  be  given  to  aU  Roman 
Catholics.  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments. The  Bill  was  altered  during  its  pro- 
gr^»%,  and  at  la*t  it  passed  in  a  form  which 
allowed  Roman  Catholics  who  took  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  secure  to  themselves  free- 
dom of  education,  of  holding  property,  and 
of  practising  th<'  profession  of  the  law.  It 
also  allowed  Catholic  peers  to  approach  the 
king.  J  toman  Catholics  wen-  still  worse  off 
in  Ireland.  Their  public  worship  was  pro- 
•cribf-d ;  they  were  excluded  from  all  offices 
in  the  h/arned  professions;  they  were  deprived 
of  th*  guardianship  of  their  chiblren  ;  if  they 
had  landed  estates  they  were  forbidden  to  in- 
termarry with  Protestants.  In  1792  some  of 
the  worst  of  these  disabilities  were  removed  bv 

1793  this  relief  i 


further  extended.    The  restraints  on  worship 
and  education,  even  the  disposition  of  property, 
were  removed ;  they  were  admitted  to  vote  at 
elections  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
abjuration ;  they  could  hold  some  of  the 
higher  civil  and  military  offices,  and  could 
enjoy  the  honours  and  endowments  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.    In  the  same  year  a 
similar  Bill  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  Scotch 
Roman  Catholics.    In  1799,  when  the  Union 
with  Ireland  was  in  contemplation,  Pitt  in- 
tended to  admit  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
George  111.  was  strongly  opposed  to  this  step, 
and  would  not  allow  his  minister  to  give  any 
direct  pledge.    When  Pitt  attempted,  after 
the  Union,  to  carry  out  his  tempered  scheme 
of  relief,  the  king  refused  his  consent,  and 
Pitt  resigned  office.    After  this  the  question 
slept,  but  in  1803  the  Catholics  obtained  a 
further  slight  measure  of  relief  on  condition 
of  subscribing  the  oath  of  1791.     In  May, 
1805,  Lord  Grenville  moved  for  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House  to  consider  a  petition 
from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  but 
his  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
1*29.    A  similar  motion  was  made  by  Fox  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  112.    In  1807  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  ministry  to  admit  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland  to  the  higher  staff  appointments  of 
the  army.    This  attempt  they  were  obliged  by 
the  king  to  abandon,  and  as  his  Majesty  went 
on  to  require  from  them  a  written  declaration 
that  they  would  propose  to  him  no  further 
concession  to  the  Catholics,  they  were  obliged 
to  resign.    Their  successors,  under  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Mr.  Perceval,  wi  re  opposed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  ;  still  numeious 
petitions  were  presented  by   Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  and  similar  petitions  were  presented 
in  1810  in  favour  of  English  Roman  Catholics. 
Many  Protestants  began  to  petition  for  the 
relief  of  their  Catholic  brethren,  and  the  feeling 
in  the  universities  became  less  strongly  opposed 
to  change.   After  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval 
the  Marquis  Wcllesley  was  charged  with  the 
formation  of  a  ministry,  and  made  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  claims  the  basis  of  his 

Jrogramme.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed, 
n  the  same  year  Mr.  Canning  enrried  a 
motion  for  the  consideration  of  tho  laws 
affecting  Catholics  by  a  majority  of  129.  In  the 
I/ords  a  similar  motion  was  lost  by  a  single  vote. 
A  Catholic  Association  (q.v.)  had  been  formed 
in  Ireland  in  1823.  During  Mr.  Canning's 
tenure  of  office  it  had  been  dissolved,  in  the 
hope  that  ho  would  be  sure  to  tarry  out  his 
well-known  views.  After  his  death,  in  1827. 
it  was  reconstructed.  In  1828  it  secured  the 
return  of  Daniel  O'Connell  for  the  county  of 
Clare.  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
were  convinced  that  the  time  for  settling  the 
question  of  the  Catholic  claims  had  now 
arrived.  Besides  other  difficulties,  they  had 
to  face  the  strong  opposition  of  the  king. 
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George  IV.,  who  now  expressed  as  much  ob- 
jection to  the  measure  as  his  father  had 
done.  At  last  the  kins?  was  persuaded  to  allow 
the  ministry  to  draw  up  three  measures, 
one  to  suppress  the  Catholic  Association,  one 
a  Relief  Bill,  and  the  third  to  revise  the 
franchise  in  Ireland.  After  some  delay 
caused  by  the  king,  Peel  introduced  the 
measure  of  Catholic  Relief.  It  admitted 
Roman  Catholics,  on  taking  a  now  oath  instead 
of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  to  all  corporate  offices ;  to  all 
judicial  offices,  except  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court*  ;  to  all  civil  and  political  offices,  except 
those  of  Regent,  Lord  Chancellor  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Roman  Catholics  were  still  restrained  in  the 
exercise  of  Church  patronage.  The  motion 
to  go  into  Committee  was  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  188.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
said,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  in  the 
House  of  Lords :  "  I,  my  Lords,  am  one  of 
those  who  have  probably  passed  a  longer 
period  of  my  life  engaged  in  war  than  most 
men,  and  principally,  I  may  say,  in  civil  war, 
and  I  must  say  this,  that  if  I  could  avoid,  by 
any  sacrifico  whatever,  oven  one  month  of 
civil  war  in  the  country  to  which  I  am 
attached,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  in  order  to 
do  it."  The  Bill  was  opposed  in  the  Lords 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  several 
others  of  the  episcopal  bench,  but  it  was 
carried  on  April  10,  1829,  by  213  to  109. 
The  king  gave  his  consent  with  great  reluc- 
tance. Sir  Robert  Peel  writes  in  his  memoirs 
a  solemn  declaration  that  ho  acted  throughout 
in  this  measure  from  a  deep  conviction  that 
they  were  not  only  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare,  but  that  they  had  become  impera- 
tively necessary  to  avert  an  imminent  and 
increasing  danger  from  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  institutions  connected 
with  the  Church. 

Peel's  Mtmoxn ;  Stopleton,  George  Canninj 
and  hi*  Timw  ;  Fauli,  Eng.  (iuehichtt  teit  ISIS  ; 
Adolphus,  Hint,  of  Eng. ;  May,  Conrt.  UUt.  of 
***  [O.  B.j 

Cato  Street  Conspiracy  (1820)  was 

the  name  given  to  a  wild  plot  formed  by  u 
number  of  desperate  men,  having  for  its  chief 
object  the  murder  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
tho  rest  of  the  ministers.  The  originators 
were  a  man  named  Arthur  Thistlewood,  who 
had  onco  been  a  subaltern  officer,  Ings,  a 
butcher,  Tidd  and  Brunt,  shoemakers,  and 
Davidson,  a  man  of  colour ;  and  thev  had 
arranged  to  murder  the  ministers  at  a  dinner 
at  Lord  Harrowhy's  on  the  night  of  the  '_'3rd 
February,  to  set  tire  to  London  in  several 
places,  seize  tho  Bank  and  Mansion  House, 
and  proclaim  a  provisional  government.  The 
plot,  however,  hnd  been  betrayed  to  the 
police  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  named  / 
Edwards,  somo  weeks  before.  The  eonspira* 
tors  were  attacked  by  the  police  as  thev  were 
arming  themselves  in  a  sUble  in  Cato  Street, 


near  the  Edgware  Road.  A  scuffle  ensued,  in 
which  one  policeman  w.is  stabl>ed  and  several 
of  the  criminals  eseajied.  Thistlewood 
was  among  these,  but  he  was  captured  next 
morning.  He  and  four  others  were  executed, 
and  five  more  were  transported  for  life.  A 
good  dead  of  discussion  took  place  in  tho 
House  of  Commons  on  the  employment  of 
the  informer  Edwards  by  the  authorities. 
Annual  RegUttr,  1830. 

Catyeuchlani  (or  Catctbllaxi),  The, 
were  an  ancient  British  tribe  occupying  the 

£ resent  counties  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  and 
Buckingham. 

Cavaliers.  In  December,  164 1 ,  frequent 
tumults  took  place  round  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  the  course  of  which  more 
than  one  collision  occurred  between  the  mob 
and  the  officers  and  courtiers  who  made 
Whitehall  their  head-quarters.  The  two 
parties  assailed  each  other  with  nicknames, 
and  the  epithet,  "Cavalier,"  was  applied  by 
the  people  to  the  Royalists.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  term,  which  was  to  become  the 
designation  of  a  great  political  party,  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover.  Professor  Gardiner  says  that 
it  "  carried  with  it  a  flavour  of  opprobrium  as 
implying  a  certain  looseness  and  idleness  of 
military  life."  Mr.  Forster  thinks  that  it  was 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach  on  this  occasion  "to 
connect  its  French  origin  with  the  un-English 
character  of  tho  defenders  of  the  queen  and 
her  French  papist  adherents,  to  whom  it  was 
chiefly  applied."  According  to  the  statement 
of  William  Lilly,  an  eye- witnessof  these  riots,  it 
referred  at  first  rather  to  tho  jiereonal  appear- 
ance of  the  Royalists  than  to  anything  foreign 
or  sinister  in  their  characters.  "  The  courtiers 
having  long  hair  and  locks,  and  always  wear- 
ing swords,  at  last  were  called  by  these  men 
'  Cavaliers  ; '  and  so  all  that  took  part  or  ap- 
peared for  his  Majesty  were  termed  Cavaliers, 
few  of  the  vulgar  knowing  the  sense  of  the 
word '  Cavalier.' "  It  thus  exactly  corresponded 
to  the  term  Roundhead  [Rocni»heai>].  Tho 
earliest  uses  of  the  word  in  the  Journal  of  Sir 
8.  D'Ewos  are  found  under  the  dates  of  Jan. 
10,  and  March  4,  164 1.  The  king  complained  of 
its  use,  accusing  his  opponents  of  attempting 
"to  render  all  persons  of  honour,  courage,  and 
reputation  odious  to  the  common  j»eople  under 
the  style  of  Cavaliers,  insomuch  as  the  high- 
ways and  villages  have  not  been  safe  for 
gentlemen  to  pass  through  without  violence 
or  affront."  The  name  at  first  used  as  a 
reproach  came  to  be  adopted  by  the  Royalists 
themselves  as  a  title  of  honour.  *'  A  complete 
Cavalier,"  wrote  Dr.  Symons,  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  royal  army,  "  is  a  child  of 
honour.  He  is  the  only  reserve  of  English 
gentility  and  ancient  valour,  and  hath  chosen 
ruther  to  bury  himself  in  the  tomb  of  honour 
than  to  seo  tho  nobility  of  his  nation  vas- 
sahurcd,  the  dignity  of  his  country  captivated 
or  obscured  by  any  base  domestic  enemy,  or 
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by  any  foreign  fore-conquered  fot."  The 
name  thus  originated  continued  to  be  used  to 
describe  the  Church  and  King  purty  till  the 
introduction  of  the  epithet  "  Tory."  [Tory.] 

Gardiner,  Hist,  of  Eng.  I6ft3—I64i ;  Forster,  fSw 
JI.  ,  Warljurton,  Memoir* andCorrutyondmcn 
of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  CamlUrt.  For  a  list  of 
Cavalier  Members  of  Parliament  see  Sanford, 
OtuduM  and  lUuttrationt  of  the  Qreat  Rebellion; 
and  for  a  list  of  officers,  reacock,  Army  L  »<*  of 
Cavuher*  and  Roundhead*.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Cavendish,  Family  of.  [Devonshire 
Peekaok.] 

Cavendish,  William,  &c.  [Devonshire.] 

Cavendish,  William.  [Newcastle.] 

Cavendish,  Thomas  (*.  1564,  d.  1592),  a 
gentleman  of  Suffolk,  fitted  out  in  1586  an 
expedition  for  discovery  and  privateering, 
having  Imbibed  a  love  for  sea  adventure 
during  a  voyage  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
in  1 585.  A  futile  attack  on  Sierra  Leoue  was 
followed  by  a  descent  on  the  coasts  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  where  he  met  with  more  success, 
capturing  some  of  the  Spanish  treasure-ships, 
notably  the  "  Santa  Anna  "  from  the  Manillas. 
He  returned  to  Plymouth  in  September,  1588, 
by  the  Moluccas,  Java,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  the  honour  of  lieing  the  second 
flishrnan  who  had  circumnavigated  the 
?.  and  was  knighted  by  the  queen.  He 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil  whilst  engaged  in 
voyage  of  discovery. 

Cawnpore,  Massacke  of  (1857).  On 
June  5th  the  Cawni>ore  regiments  mutinied, 
plundered  the  treasury,  and  set  off  to  Delhi. 
<  *n  the  6th  they  were  brought  back  by  Nana 
Sahib,  ami  invested  the  Residency.  Not  less 
than  1.000  persons  had  taken  n-fuge  there, 
and  they  prolonged  the  defence  from  June  Oth 
to  June'  24th,  till  the  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions were  all  gone.  Then  Nana  Sahib 
offered  to  transmit  them  safely  to  Allahaliud 
on  condition  of  surrender.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  on  the  27th,  the  survivors,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  marched  down  to 
th«  U«ats  which  had  \**>n  prepared  for  them, 
in  number  about  4r>0.  They  had  no  sooner 
emlnuked  than  a  murderous  fire  was  ojH  iicd 
on  them  from  both  banks.  "  Many  perished, 
others  (rot  off  in  their  boats  ;  but  their  crews 
had  deserted  them,  and  one  by  one  they  were 
ag.»in  raptured.  A  considerable  number  were 
at  once  shot,  and  otherwise  put  to  death,  but 
122  were  reserved."  After  Havelock's  victory, 
July  15th,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  be 
["it  to  death  with  those  who  had  escaped  from 
Futtehgurh.  They  were  all  brutally  destroyed 
on  the  16th ;  some  by  shot,  some  by  sword- 
cuts  .  the  bodies  were  cast  into  a  well,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  were  thrown  in 
while  still  alive.    [Indian  Mi  tiny.] 

Ivaje,  Sry^ij  War 

Caxton,  William  i.  •  1422,  d.  1491),  the 
first  English  printer,  was  born  near  Hadlow, 
in  Kent,  and  apprenticed  to  a  rich  London 
.-10 


in  1438.  He  left  England  in  1441  to 
transact  business  in  connection  with  his  trade 
in  the  Low  Countries,  ami  finally  took  up  his 
residence  at  Bruges,  where  he  remained  for 
thirty-five  years.  He  joined  there  the  gild 
of  Merchant  Adventurers,  who  had  a  dep6t  in 
the  city.  In  1463  Caxton  was  promoted  to  tho 
office  of  governor  of  the  gild  Soon  after- 
wards he,  together  with  another  English 
envoy,  was  entrusted  by  Edward  IV.  with 
the  tahk  of  renewing  an  expiring  commercial 
treaty  between  England  and  Burgundy.  In 
1470,  Caxton  used  his  influence  at  Bruges  in 
behalf  of  Edward  IV.,  who  was  taking  refuge 
there  from  the  Lancastrians,  and  in  the  next 
year  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  offered  him  a 
post  at  her  court.  By  the  duchess's  command 
he  completed,  in  1471,  a  translation  into 
English  of  a  popular  French  collection  of 
romances  concerning  the  Trojan  War.  He 
liecunie  acquainted  with  Colard  Mauson,  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  new  art  of  printing 
which  Gutenberg  had  perfected  some  sixteen 
years  before.  Together  they  printed  Caxton's 
translation — The  Rtcuytll  of  the  Hietorye*  of 
Troye— and  1474  has  been  tho  year  assigned 
as  the  date  of  the  production  of  this,  the 
first  English-printed  book.  The  experiment 
proved  eminently  successful  to  another  of 
Caxton's  translations—  The  Game  and  I'luye  of 
the  Chc*»— issued  from  the  same  press  in  1475. 
In  1470  Caxton  arrived  in  England  with  new 
type,  and  set  up  a  press  near  the  western 
entrance  to  Westminster  Abbey.  During  the 
following  fiftit-n  years,  he  printed  many 
works — chivalric  romances,  religious  works, 
and  translations.  His  patrons  included 
Edward  IV.,  Kichard  III.,  and  Henry  VII., 
and  the  chief  noblemen  and  many  merchants  of 
the  day.  Caxton  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's 
Churchyard,  outside  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  beat  biography  of  Caxton  is  that  by  Mr. 
William  Bladen,  which  has  practically  super- 
seded all  its  predeceasors.  [S.  L.  l) 

Ceadwalla,  King  of  Wessex  (685—688), 
was  descend*  d  from  Cerdic  through  Ceawlin. 
His  name  is  generally  considered  to  lie- 
speak  a  British  origin,  the  same  as  the 
Welsh  Cadwallon,  and  in  support  of  this 
view  it  may  be  mentioned  that  his  brother 
was  called  Mul,  t.r.,  "mule."  a  man  of  mixed 
descent.  On  being  banished  from  Wessex,  he 
retired  to  Sussex,  which  kingdom  he  subdued. 
He  was,  however,  subsequently  expelled, 
returned  to  Wessex,  and,  on  the  death  or 
abdication  of  Cent  wine,  became  kin<;.  Ho 
then  conquered  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  twice  ravaged  Kent.  In  088  he  ab- 
dicated, and  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  baptised  by  the  Pope,  and 
received  the  name  of  Peter.  He  died  on 
Easter  Day,  089. 

AnyloSaxon  Chron.  ;  H«»ury  of  Huntiugdon. 

Ceawlin,  Kingoi  Wessex.  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  on 
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the  death  of  his  father  Cymric  Under  his 
leadership  the  West  Saxons  enlarged  their 
bounduiat  and  the  Britons  were  driven  kick. 
In  5GS  he  defeated  Kthelbert  of  Kent  at 
Wimbledon,  and  three  years  later  pained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Britons  at  Bedford, 
which  brought  the  important  towus  of  Ayles- 
bury, Bensington,  and  Eynsham  under  his 
dominion.  In  577  ho  won  a  victory  at  Deorham 
(q.v.),  in  which  three  British  kingB  fell,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  success  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  three  cities  of  Bath,  Gloucester, 
and  Cirencester.  In  594,  again  attempting 
to  extend  his  conquests  to  the  upper  Seven) 
valley,  he  fought  a  doubtful  battle  at  Fad- 
diley  in  Cheshire,  defeated  the  Britons 
at  Frithem  in  Shropshire,  but  after  this 
is  said  to  have  made  an  alliance  with 
them  against  Kthelbert,  hy  whom  he  was 
defeated  at  Wodnesbeorh  f?  Wanhorough, 
about  three  miles  from  Swindon)  and  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom  (?  590).  Two  years  after 
this  he  died.  Ceawlin  is  reckoned  as  the 
second  Bretwalda  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chroni- 
cle ;  and  William  of  Malmesbury  says  of  him 
that  "he  was  the  astonishment  of  the  English, 
the  detestation  of  the  Britons,  and  eventually 
the  destruction  of  lioth." 

A«flo-S*X4>n  Chron.  ;  Will,  of  Malmesbury. 

Cecil,  Sir  Koheht.  [Salisbury.] 
Cecil,  Sir  William.    [Ik  hleigh.] 
Celts  in  the  British  Isles.  The 

Celts  form  one  among  that  large  group  of 
peoples  which  is  commonly  called  the  Aryan 
group,  and  which  includes  nearly  all  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Europe  with  several 
considerable  peoples  of  the  East.  The 
name  Celt  was  that  by  which  the  people 
were  first  known  to  the  Greeks,  whereas  the 
Romans  always  knew  them  under  the  name 
of  Galli.or  liauls  ;  both  these  words  probably 
mean  the  same  tbing,  namely  (he  warrior*,  or 
according  to  l'rofcssor  Rhys,  the  ktlt-tccnriiuj, 
or  clothed  people.  Another  name  by  which 
the  Celts  of  South  Britain  were  known  is 
funny,  winch  is  still  the  name  by  which  the 
Welsh    designate    themselves,    and  which 

Sossibly  reappears  in  the  Cimbri  spoken  of 
y  the  Boman  historians.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Celts  at  one  time  formed  the 
most  powerful  confederacy  of  nations  in 
Europe.  Gradually  the  Celtic  peoples  were 
driven  back  fiom  their  more  easterly 
possessions  by  the  Romans  and  the  kindred 
races  in  the  •■>  nth,  aud  in  the  north  by 
the  Teutonic  peoples  :  so  that  at  the  time 
when  the  light  of  history  tirst  shines  on 
them  with  any  clearness  wo  find  them  in 
possession  only  of  the  thivo  most  Western 
lands  of  Europe— namely,  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, Gaul,  and  the  British  Isles. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  lands,  though  they  consisted 
fundamentally  of  the  same  race,"  formed  in 


;  any  sense  a  single  nationality,  or  spoke  an 
I  identical  language.  In  the  British  Islands 
j  some  dialects  of  Celtic  are  still  spoken 
j  and  others  are  but  recently  extinct.  These 
we  can  classify.  They  are  the  "Welsh, 
or  Cymric  (Kymraeg),  the  Cornish,  the 
Manx  (dialect  spoken  in  the  Isle  of  Man), 
the  Irish  (Erse  or  Gaidhelic),  and  the  High- 
land Scottish,  or  Scottish  Gaelic.  To  these 
we  must  add  the  only  other  living  Celtic 
tongue,  the  Breton  of  Britanny,  otherwise 
called  Annoric.  These  six  dialects  divide  them- 
selves into  two  classes,  the  Gaidhelic  (Goidelic) 
and  the  British  or  Cymric.  The  first  in- 
cluded Irish,  Manx,  and  Scottish  Gaelic  ;  the 
second  comprises  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  and 
Annoric.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  divi- 
sion was  in  force  as  long  ago  as  the  date  of 
the  first  Roman  invasion,  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  British  Islands  then  consisted  of 
two  great  nationalities,  the  Britons  in  the 
lower  part  of  Britain,  and  the  Gaels  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  There 
j  can  be  little  doubt  that  of  the  two  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Britons  was  most  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  the  Gauls. 

Many  of  our  geographical  names  serve  to 
remind  us  of  these  two  main  divisions  of  the 
Celtic  rate.  The  word  <  iaidhel  (which  is,  of 
course,  etymologically  allied  to  Gaul)  is  pre- 
served in  the  words  Gael  and  Gaelic,  now- 
used  only  for  the  S  ottish  Gaels,  though  in 
the  native  Irish  the  (tune  word  (Gaedhil)  is 
applied  to  that  nationality  and  lauguage ;  it 
is  preserved  again  in  Galway  in  Ireland,  and 
in  Galloway  in  Scotland,  and  in  many  lesser 
local  names.  The  word  Cymry,  which  is  still 
the  name  by  which  the  Welsh  call  themselves, 
lias  been  for  us  Latinised  into  Cambria,  and 
remains  again  in  Cumberland  (Cumbria) 
which  once  included  a  much  larger  area  than 
it  now  includes.  Britain.  Briton,  are  mines 
which  have  l>ecn  bestowed  from  without — 
namely,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  —  while 
Wales,  Cornier*//,  have  likewise  l>een  bestowed 
from  without  by  the  Teutonic  invaders  of 
Britain.  All  the  Celtic  nationalities  were,  as 
we  know,  an  immigrant  people  into  Europe,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  they  made 
their  way  into  these  islands  they  found  them 
empty  of  inhabitants,  or  that  no  traces  of 
these  earlier  races  continued  to  exist  after 
the  Celts  had  been  long  settled  there.  Some 
among  the  tribes  which  CVsar  counted 
among  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain  may 
have  belonged  to  this  earlier  stock,  in  parti- 
cular the  Silurcs.  who  inhabited  the  south  of 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  near  Caerleon 
(I sea  Silurum),  und  a  part  at  least  of  the  tribes 
j  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  have  been  desig- 
nated as  representing  these  more  primitive 
i  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  who  were, 
i  it  is  generally  believed,  allied  to  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Spain,  the  Iberians,  and  to  the 
|  Basques,  their  modem  representatives.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Gaelic  branch  preceded 
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the  ( 'ymric  in  the  course  of  invasion,  and  that 
the  Litter  as  they  advanced  drove  the  Gaels 
towards  the  north  aud  west.  At  the  time  of 
C;esur's  invasion  the  Cymric  Celts  may  be  said 
to  have  composed  the  body  of  the  population 
south  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  of  Clyde;  and 
a*  the  name*  Britannia,  ltriton,  wen;  by  the 
Romans  \»  stow«-d  only  on  the  country  and 
the  people  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
the  tract!  Briton  may  be  used  synonymously 
with  Cymric-Celt.  In  fact,  tho  Cymric 
people  oume  in  after-times  to  designate 
themselves  as  Rrythons.  When  first  known 
to  the  Boinans,  therefore,  the  Britons  ait  to 
I**  looked  uj>on  as  one  nation,  with  a  certain 
admixture  of  more  primitive  elements, 
wad  with  the  addition  of  one  intrusive 
nationality,  the  Belga?  (q.v.j.who  had  made  a 
settlement  in  the  south  of  the  island.  The 
Iklgse  were  likewise  Celtic  by  blood, 
bat  were  not  closely  allied  to  the  native 
inhabitant*  of  Britain.  These  Belgio  stem 
to  have  bten  more  civilised  than  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitant*,  and  to  have  offered  the 
in«>*t  formidable  resistance  to  the  Roman 
anus.  The  exact  districts  over  which  they 
extended  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  centre 
of  their  possessions  probably  lay  somewhere 
ne;»r  the  borders  of  Sussex  and  Hampshire. 

With  the  exception  then  of  some  primitive 
tribes  and  the  intrusive  Bclgie,  the  Britons 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  were,  at  the  time  of  Ca'sar's  invasion, 
e*«»ntially  one  people  belonging  to  the  Cymric 
hmnrh  of"  the  Celtic  family  [Britons],  S'orth 
of  the  firths  the  Land  was  inhabited  by  a 
people  who  were  to  tho  classic  writers  first 
known  as  Caledonians,  but  after  wards  by  tho 
Romans  known  as  Picte.  This  name,  it  is  well 
known,  means  simply  the  painted  or  stained 
(  J'ir'i  ,  and  was  bestowed  upon  all  those  who 
had  not  adopted  the  Roman  civilisation,  but 
adh-red  to  their  national  system  of  staining 
th«-m*»:lvc*  with  woad.  Concerning  the  na- 
tionality of  the  I'icts  there  is  considerable 
dispute.  Tacitus  says  that  they  were  of  tier- 
man  origin.  This  assertion  was  formerly  very 
ir»neraBy  accepted,  and  still  is  by  some 
h  holars.  It  is  more  prolwble  that  thoy  were 
"t  a  Celtic  stock.  Mr.  Skene,  who  has 
and- rtaken  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
«p»e^ti.-n,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
Monired,  not  to  the  Cymric  but  to  the  Gaelic 
branch  of  the  Celtic  family  [I'ictsJ.  In 
Ireland  again  the  inhabitants  were  probably 
to  be  divided  into  several  nationalities.  There 
in  the  first  place,  undoubtedly  a  suh- 
tum  of  the  same  primitive  stock  of  which 
»»•  have  noticed  trace*  in  England.  Irish 
tradition  tells  us  of  four  nationalities  who,  at 
different  times,  held  rule  in  the  island, 
inmelv,  the  Nemidians,  the  Firbolirs,  the 
Tuatlut  da  Danann,  and  the  Milesians,  or 
N-«.U.  Should  we  set  aside  what  seetus  purely 
mrthi'-xl  in  the  tradition,  and  with  that  the 
of  whom  nothing  can  be  made,  it 


is  not  unlikely  that  tho  threo  names  which 
'  remain  do  really  represent  threo  peoples,  out 
j  of  which  the  Irish  nation  is  composed.  The 
Firbolgs,  who  are  described  as  a  dark  and 
slavish  race,  very  likely  represent  the  oldest 
j  inhabitants    of  '  Ilx>rian    stock,    while  the 
[  Tuatha  da  Danann  and  the  Milesians  were 
two  different  brunches  of  the  Gadic  race, 
having  somewhat  different  appearances  and 
national  characteristics.    The  Milesians,  who 
eventually  obtained  the  supremacy,  seem  to 
be  identical  with  the  Scots,  who  gave  ita 
name  first  to  Ireland,  and  later  on  to  Scotland 
[Scots]. 

Such  is  the  general  ethnology  of  the  Celtic 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  What 
we  know  of  their  social  life  and  religion  at 
the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  is  guined 
almost  solely  from  the  testimony  of  Roman 
historians,  and  therefore  applies  chiefly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Britain,  who  were  tho 
only  people  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
invader.  We  have  some  other  sources  of 
information  in  the  Welsh  and  Irish  traditions, 
and  in  all  that  is  most  ancient  of  what  has 
been  preserved  of  their  ancient  laws,  especially 
of  the  Brehon  Laws  of  the  Irish  [Bkehon j. 
This  last  source  of  information  shows  us  that 
the  Celts,  where  untouched  by  Roman  civilisa- 
tion, adhered  to  a  form  of  social  organisation 
w  hich  was,  at  one  time,  pretty  general  among 
the-  Aryan  peoples.  The  distinctive  feutures 
in  their  state  of  society  wenj  that  each  tribe, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  each  tillage,  con- 
stituted a  state  in  itself,  a  political  unit 
whose  tie  of  union  with  any  other  village  was 
only  of  a  very  loose  character.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tie  which  united  together  the?  in- 
habitants of  any  single  village*  was  remark- 
ably close,  most  of  the  laud,  for  example, 
being  held,  not  individually,  but  in  common, 
by  the  whole  body.  This  form  of  society  in 
commonly  distinguished  by  students  as  tho 
Village  Community  {nee  Sir  II.  S.  Maino, 
Village  Co  mm  unit  in  of  the  Ea»t  and  Went). 
The  re  ligion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
must  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  (iauLs, 
if,  as  Ca'sar  tells  us,  the  special  home  or 
ccdlege  of  the  Gaulish  priests,  the  Druids, 
was  in  this  island  [ Dunns].  Of  this  creed 
we  do  not  know  much.  There  are,  however, 
good  reasons  for  believing  thut  it  very  closely 
resembled  the  religion  of  the  Teutonic  neigh- 
bours of  the  Celts,  of  which  some  traces  have 
come  down  to  us.  As  with  the  German  races, 
and  as  with  the  Romans  themselves,  the 
highest  divinity  was  probably  a  god  of  the 
sky  and  of  the  thunder.  Beside  him  stood 
a  sun-pod  whom  the  CauLs,  when  they  be- 
came Latinised,  identified  completely  with 
Ajwllo,  and  who  j>erhaps  corresponded  to 
the  Freyr  or  Fro  of  the  Teutonic  peoples. 
His  original  Gaulish  name  may  have  been 
Gntnus.  To  form  with  these  a  trilogy  we  have 
a  god  of  war,  probably  similar  to  the  Teutonic 
Zio  or  Tiw,  and  called  by  the  Roman  writers 
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Mara.  The  chief  goddess  of  the  Gauls  is  called 
by  Cresar  Minerva,  but  we  have  proof  that 
they  worshipped  a  mother  goddesa  who,  like 
the  Roman  Luciua,  presided  over  birth*, 
and  whose  image,  holding  on  her  lap  a  child, 
is  frequently  dug  up  in  France,  and  always 
taken  by  the  peasantry  for  an  imago  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child.  To  this  pantheon  of 
nature-gods  was  j  dined  a  lower  form  of  nature- 
worship,  especially  an  adoration  of  trees  and 
streams.  As  to  the  Teutons,  the  oak  was 
to  the  Gauls  an  especially  sacred  tree.  The 
Celtic  worship  of  streams  was  more  peculiar, 
and  the  traces  of  it  still  survive  in  the  special 
reverence  paid  to  wells  in  Britanny,  in  the 
more  Celtic  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
Ireland. 

For  Celtic  etbnolotry  and  religion :  Zeusw, 
Grammntica  ttltica;  Olilck,  C*lti*che  Kigeu- 
name*;  H.  W.  Ebel,  < 'eltie  Sttidie*  (translated 
by  Sullivan)  ;  T.  O'Donovan,  Iri*h  Grammar  ; 
Amedt-e  Thierry,  Uietoire  dm  Gauloi* ;  Roget 
de  Balloquet,  Ethnogenie  Gauloiee;  Q&idox, 
KtquisMe  de  hi  Religion  'I**  Gaylou  and  Iax  Religion 
GauloUt  tt  It  Gut  de  Chine;  also.  Revue  Celti'iue, 
especially  vol.  iv.,  article  by  Fustel  de  Con- 
langea ;  Cwsar,  De  RtU.  Gall.  ;  Tacitus,  Ann.  and 

For  Celts  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  J. 
RtaJti.CW/ie  Hritain  ;  W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland  ; 
C.  Elton.  Origin*  of  >..,,■<.  Hietory ;  J.  H. 
Barton,  Hietory  of  Si-otiand,  vol.  i.  j  E.  O'Curry, 
Manner*  and  Custom*  of  the  Ancient  Irieh ; 
C.  O'Conor,  Hinm  Hiberniearum  Scriptoree 
Vtteret;  J.  O'Donovan,  Annul*  of  the  Four 
Jitter*;  Chronicon  Scot  or  urn. 

[C.  F.  K.] 

Census,  The,  a  numbering  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was 
appointed  to  be  taken  ererv  tenth  year  bv 
Act  41,  George  III.,  c.  15  (Dec..  1800).  The 
first  census  was  accordingly  taken  in  1801. 
At  each  recurrence  of  the  census  it  has 
been  rendered  more  complete,  and  at  the 
present  time  elicits  a  vast  amount  of  valu- 
able and  accurate  information.  It  is  taken 
simultaneously  throughout  the  kingdom  by 
special  officer*.  The  official  figures  since 
1801  are  as  follows  :  — 

1801   ....  lrt.237.30C  ....  29,571,644 

1811  ...  18.505*  116  1871  ....  31.857,338 
1821  ....  2l,27^',187  1881  ....  35.246,633 
1831  ....  24,392,485  1891  ....  37,880,764 
1841  ....  27,239,401  l'JOl  ....  41.609,320 
1851    ...    .  27,958,143  | 

The  first  Imperial  Census  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  colonies  and  dependencies, 
was  taken  in  1871.  when  the  pop  ilation  was 
234,762,61)3.  In  1881  it  was  315,885,000; 
in  1901  it  was  400,543,713.  In  1908  the 
estimated  population  was  410,000,000. 


Central  India.  The  official  name  for 
the  group  of  feudatory  nitivu  state*  in  the 
centre  of  India,  comprising  the  dominions  of 
Holkar  and  Scindiah,  and  the  states  of  BhopeJ 
ind  Dhar.    [Hoi.kau,  Arc.] 

Central  Provinces,  The,  a  chief  eom- 
missiout  i>hip  of  Briti.-h  Iudia,  formed  out  of 
the  Nagpore  province  and  Nerbudda  terri- 


tories, in  1861,  lies  to  the  Aouth  of  Rewah 
and  Bundclcund.  It  is  divided  into  nine- 
teen districts  and  four  divisions,  and  haa 
an  area  of  84,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  8,200,000  (in  1872),  of  whom 
nearly  six  millions  are  Hindoos.  [NaOPOK*.] 

Cenwealh,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  (643 
— 672),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyne- 
gils.  He  tried  to  effect  in  Weasex  a  relapse 
into  Paganism,  but  his  expulsion  bv  Penda, 
whose  sister  he  had  repudiated,  led  to  his 
seeking  refuge  in  East  Anglia,  where  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity.  After  having  re- 
covered his  kingdom,  he  defeated  W'ulfhie, 
the  son  of  Penda,  at  Ashdown,  and  took  him 
prisoner  (661).  He  also  won  two  great 
victories  over  the  Britons  at  Bradford  and 
Pen,  and  extended  his  dominions  on  every 
side. 

Cenwnlf.  King  of  the  Mercians  (796— 
819),  was  descended  from  Cenwealh,  tho 
brother  of  Penda.  His  reign  was  a  very  pros- 
perous one,  ami  he  retained  for  Mercia  that 
supremacy  which  had  been  won  by  Offa.  He 
completed  the  conquest  of  Kent,  which  he 
|  granted  out  to  his  brother  Cuthred  ;  while  to 
[  conciliate  the  Church,  he  suppressed  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Lichfield,  which  Offa  had  founded. 
He  was  victorious  over  the  Welsh,  and  his 
army  is  said  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
Snowdon. 

Ceolnoth,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(833  —  870),  made  his  episcopate  important 
in  many  ways.  In  8,'{8  he  assisted  at 
the  Council  of  Kingston,  when  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  alliance  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  Kentish  clergy  and  the  two 
king3,  Egbert  and  his  son  Ethelwulf.  Thi« 
treaty  laid  the  foundation  of  those  amicable 
relations  which  we  find  existing  ever  aftet 
between  the  descendants  of  Cerdic  and  tho 
successors  of  Augustine.  Twice  during 
Ceolnoth's  life,  Canterbury  was  wicked  by  the 
Danes,  but  tho  church  and  the  monaster)' 
of  St.  Augustine  were  spared,  probably  by 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  on  the*  part 
of  the  archbishop,  who  also  contributed 
towards  raising  a  fleet  against  the  Danes. 

William  of  Mnlweal-ury  ;  Hook,  .4ivMw*aj*. 

Ceolwnlf,  King  of  tho  Northumbrians 
(ti.  764),  succeeded  his  brother  Cenred.  In  713 
I  he  was  seized  by  his  enemies,  and  confined  in 
a  cloister,  but  was  afterwards  released  by  his 
friends  and  reseated  on  the  throne.  '  Ho 
was  a  patron  of  learning,  and  to  him  Bedo 
dedicated  his  Errleniaettenl  History.  After 
reigning  eight  years  he  a)*di<»tcd,  and  spent 
the  remaining  "years  of  his  life  as  a  inouk  at 
Lindisfarne. 

Bede  ;  Anglo-Saron  Chronicle. 

Ceorl  is  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  laws 
of  the  kings  before  the  Norman  Conquest  in 
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the  following  senses :—  (1)  man — vir,  maritus  ; 
(2)  peasant,  rusticus;  (3)  the  ordinary  non- 
noble  freeman.  In  this,  its  ordinary  consti- 
tutional sense,  we  rind  (a)  ccorl  opposed  to 
tori,  as  simple  to  gentle;  (A)  the  ceoriuc  man 
uppused  to  yesithcMndmati  and  thrgen,  and  in 
the  Northumbrian  ecclesiastical  law  to 
iamlatjtnd  cynmtjes-thtgen  ;  (c)  ceorl  used  as 
equivalent  to  ticyhyndeman  in  the  West- 
Saxon  and  Mercian  laws  and  in  opposition  to 
the  *  is  hy  tubman  and  twtlfhy  tubman.  Origin- 
ally, the  simple  freeman  was  the  corner-stono 
of  the  old  German  state.  Even  the  good 
Mood  of  the  eorl  only  brought  with  it  social 
estimation  and  easy  access  to  political  power, 
rather  than  a  different  position  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  But  in  historical  times  the  ceorl  had 
fallen  from  his  old  status.  He  stood  midway 
between  the  "  ingenuus  "  of  Tacitus  and  the 
mediaeval  villein.  With  the  development  of 
the  constitution  ho  gradually  sinks  towards 
the  latter  condition."  Legally  the  ceorl  still 
was  a  full  citizen  ;  but  if  ho  possessed  no  land, 
hi*  position  in  a  territorial  constitution  be- 
came extremely  precarious.  The  establish- 
ment of  private  property  in  land  had  deprived 
him  of  his  old  right  of  sharing  in  the  common 
land  of  the  state.  Though  still  a  member  of 
the  local  courts  and  of  the  host,  though  still 
fully  "  law-worthy,"  and  though  his  wergild 
was  still  paid  to"  the  kindred,  the  landless 
<  eorl  was  compelled,  by  a  law  of  Athelstnn, 
to  choose  a  lord  to  answer  for  his  good  be- 
haviour. The  right  of  selecting  his  own 
master  alone  distinguished  him  from  the 
predial  serf.  In  a  later  stage,  even  the  small 
land-owning  ceorl  was  practically  obliged  to 
commend  himself  for  safety's  sake  to  some 
irreat  proprietor ;  and  the  M  liber  homo  qui 
ire  potest  cum  terra  quo  voluerit "  of  Domes- 
day represents  this  large  class  of  voluntary 
d<  jwndent*.  Many  grades  of  eeorls  thus 
spring  up  according  to  their  relations  to  their 
••  hlaford."  But  whilo  the  less  prosperous 
ckitIs  thus  lost  their  freedom,  the  disappoar- 
.inee  of  the  blood  nobility  of  the  eorl  helped 
the  more  thriving  of  their  class  to  attain  that 
niirher  status  which  no  longer  depended  on 
birth  alone.  The  ceorl  with  five  hides  of  land 
GOO  acres',  with  house  and  church,  a  special 
relation  to  the  crown,  and  a  special  jurisdic- 
tion over  his  property,  becamo  "  of  thegn 
riirht  worthy."  Yet.  on  the  whole,  the  growth 
of  th»"gnhood  depressed  the  44  ceorlisc  man." 
Its  first  principle  was  dependence  ;  and,  as  on 
the  Continent  the  old  freedom  withered  away 
before  feudalism.  The  very  name  ceorl  is 
not  found  in  Domesday,  and  its  equivalents, 
bordarius,  eotarius,  cotsetus,  socmannus, 
vill.mos,  indicate  that  the  process  which 
drtrraded  him  to  the  44  unfreo  villein"  had 
almost  become  complete.  The  lawyers  of  the 
twelfth  century  completed  the  process.  The 
>«d  nx-aning  attached  to  the  word  44  churl  " 
»»  an  indication  of  the  disrepute  into  which 
fhi«  once  honourable  title  had  fallen. 


Schmidt,  (ie*4tie  dtr  Angel-Sackuru «  Autu/nar. 
Gltmar.,  sub  verb.  ;  Stubbs,  C'on»t.  Mi»t.,  i.  t>i, 
-'.  IV),  162,  175,  U.  453;  Kemble,  The  Saxon* 
in  England ;  Gneist,  Ewjlitch*  Vrr/m»nngt 
tfwcWcfc,.  [T.  P.  T.] 

Cerdic,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  (rf. 
534  r),  is  said  to  have  been  ninth  in  descent 
from  Woden,  and,  in  company  with  his  son 
Cymric,  to  havo  como  to  Britain  in  495,  44  at 
the  place  which  is  called  Cerdices-oru  "  (pro- 
bably in  Hampshire).  His  early  wars  were 
not  attended  with  great  success ;  but  in 
508,  having  made  an  alliance  with  Aesc  and 
Aelle  (Ella),  he  totally  defeated  the  Britons. 
In  514,  reinforcements  having  arrived,  ho 
continued  his  conquests,  and  in  519  44  Cerdic 
and  Cymric  obtained  the  kingdom  of  the 
West  Saxons."  In  530  they  conquered  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter 
of  the  Britons  at  Whitgaresburh  (probably 
Carisbrooke).  Four  years  later  Cerdic  died. 
From  Cerdic  all  our  kings,  with  the  exception 
of  Canute,  Hardicanutc,  the  two  Harolds,  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  are  descended. 
Anglo-Saxon  ChrONicl*. 

Cerones,  The,  were  an  ancient  Celtic 
tribe  occupying  the  west  coaat  of  Inverness 
and  part  of  Argyle. 

Cessation,  Thb,  was  the  name  given, 
during  tho  Ulster  Rebellion  of  1641,  and  the 
following  years,  to  a  truce  for  one  year,  agreed 
on  Sept.  loth,  1G43,  between  tho  Marquis  of 
Ormonde  and  the  confidence  Irish  at 
Drogheda.  The  English  Parliament  im- 
peached Ormonde  on  account  of  it,  and  the 
Scots  refused  to  recognine  it.  The  native 
Irish  party,  headed  by  tho  Legate,  were  also 
opposed  to  it ;  it  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  tho 
Royalists  in  England ;  and,  after  all,  the  king's 
object  of  getting  help  from  Ireland  in  troops 
an-1  money  was  only  very  partially  gained. 

Ceylon,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
lying  south-east  of  India,  and  separated  from 
it  by  tho  Gulf  of  Manaar,  has  been  known 
since  very  early  times.  It  was  visited  by  tho 
Macedonians,  and  was  much  frequented  by 
merchants  in  the  sixth  century.  It  was  first 
visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505,  and  a  few 
years  later  a  fort  was  built  by  them  at 
Colombo.  In  1654  tho  Portuguese  were 
expelled  from  the  island  by  the  Dutch,  who 
were  in  their  turn  driven  out  by  tho  British 
in  1795,  Ceylon,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as 
had  l>elonged  to  the  Dutch,  being  annexed  to 
tho  Presidency  of  M.'.Jnis ;  but,  in  1801,  it 
was  made  a  separate  colony.  In  1803,  on  tho 
refusal  of  tho  King  of  Kandy  to  accept  the 
British  terms,  Kandy  was  attacked  by  a  largo 
force,  under  General  Macdowal ;  but  the 
expedition  end«'d  most  disastrously  in  a 
massacre  of  the  British  troops.  In  1815 
Kandy  was  occupied  by  the  British,  and  tho 
king  deposed ;  a  few  years  later  the  natives 
rebelled,  and  tried  ineffectually  to  drive,  the 
English  out  of  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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In  1831  ii  commission  was  sent  out  from 
England  to  inquiro  into  the  condition  of  the 
inland,  with  tho  result  that  a  charter  pro- 
viding for  the  administration  of  justice 
by  supreme  district  aud  circuit  courts  was 
issued;  trial  by  jury  was  adopted;  every 
situation  was  thrown  open  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Singhalese. ;  and  three  natives 
of  Ceylon  were  appointed  members  of  the 
legislative  council,  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  other  unofficial  European 
members.  Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
at  reform,  insurrections  took  place  in  1835 
and  1848,  both  of  which  were  organised 
by  the  Buddhist  priests,  who  dreaded  the 
diminution  of  their  influence  under  British 
rule  ;  but  tho  rebellions  were  crushed  before 
they  had  spread  to  any  very  alarming  cx- 
tent.  The  government  of  Ceylon  was  vest<d 
in  a  governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil of  five  members,  viz.,  the  •  'olonial  Secre- 
tary, the  Commander-in-chief,  the  Attorney- 
General,  tho  Treasurer,  and  tho  Auditor- 
General.  There  is  also  a  legislative  council  of 
seventeen,  including  the  members  of  the 
executive  council,  four  other  othoial  aud  eight 
non-official  members  nominated  by  the  gover- 
nor. This  form  of  government  has  existed 
since  1833.  The  Roman-Dutch  law,  as  it 
prevailed  in  the  colony  iu  17'.»'>,  is  that  which 
is  still  suffered  to  apply,  except  where  it  has 
ln-en  modified  by  direct  local  enactments, 
which  have  introduced  trial  by  jury,  the 
English  rules  of  evidence  in  criminal"  cases, 
and  the  English  mercantile  law  in  some 
important  matters. 

Mariiu.  tint i$h  »  'Monies ;  Croasr,  Britannic 
Emyirt;  Tvmuuxt,  C*ylon ;   Tumour,  Ui*t.  of 

OsiU.  [F.  8.  r.] 

Chalgrove  Field,  Tm«  Battle  of  (June 
18,  1643},  was  fouglit  between  iho  Royalist 
cavalry,  under  l'rince  Rupert,  who  had 
pushed  forward  from  ( >xford  on  a  raid,  and 
a  body  of  Parliamentary  troops,  under 
Hanipdi  n.  The  encounter,  which  was  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  skirmish  than  a  battle, 
is  memorable  as  the  one  in  which  John 
Hampden  received  his  death-wound.  Chal- 
grove is  a  small  village  about  twenty-two 
miles  cast  of  Oxford,  between  the  Thame* 
and  the  Chiltern  Hills. 

Chadoner.  Sin  Thomas  (1,  1521,  d.  1565), 
a  statesman,  a  soldier,  and  a  man  of  ll  tters,  i 
whiL-t  quite  a  boy  entered  the  sen-ice  of  the  j 
Emj>en>r  Charles  V..  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  expedition  to  Aljrkrs,  1541,  barely 
escaping  with  liis  life.    Sjon  afterwards  he  , 
returned  to  England,  and  was  present  at  the 
buttle   ()f   Pinkie   Cleugh.  154",  where   he  j 
greatly  distinguished  hirns* If.    He  was  Clerk 
ol  the  Council  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  a  faithful 
servant  to  Edward  VI..  though  his  religion  ! 
debarred   him   from  the   favour  of  Mary. 
I'nder  Eli/ialvth   he  acquired  considerable  ' 
renown  as  an  able  diplomatist,  and  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Germany  and  Spain,  re- 


maining at  Madrid  for  two  or  three  yean* 
before  his  death.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise,  De  lif pit  Mica  Anglorum  Imtau- 
randa  (I/ond.,  1579),  and  some  other  tracts. 

Chalons,  The  Battle  of  (1274),  began 
with  a  tournament,  to  which  Edward  L 
was  invited  by  the  Count  of  Chalons-sur- 
Marne.  Foul  play  endangered  the  king's 
life,  and  resulted  in  a  tight  between  tho 
English  and  French,  in  which  a  considerable 
number  of  the  bitter  were  slain. 

Chaluz-Chatrol,  B  castle  in  Foitou, 
belonging  to  the  Viscount  of  Limoges,  wa» 
besieged  by  Richard  I.  in  1199.  It  was  }«•- 
fore  the  walls  of  this  fortress  that  the  king 
received  his  death-wound.    [Richard  I.] 

Chamberlain,  The  Lohh  Gkeat,  h? 
one  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  sixth  in 
ol  der  of  precedence.  This  office  early  became 
one  of  comparatively  small  im}s»rtance,  and 
has  for  many  centuries  been  a  purely  titular 
dignitv.  It  was  granted  to  the  De  Wre.-, 
Earls  of  Oxford,  by  Henry  1.  in  1101,  and 
was  for  many  centuries  hereditary  in  that 
family.  On  the  death  of  John  de  Veic, 
sixteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  his  daughter  Mary 
nmrricd  Lord  "Willoughbv  de  Eresby :  and  in 
Iti_>.>  the  House*  of  lAirds  declare*!  that  the 
othee  passed  to  this  nobleman.  On  the  death 
of  th<  lust  male  descendant  of  this  peer,  it 
was  decided,  after  much  litigation,  in  July. 
1779,  that  the  honour  passed  to  his  female 
descendants,  the  Ladv  V.'illoughbv  de  Eresbv 
and  the  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie. 

Chamberlain,  The  Loud,  or  the 
Hoi  sehold,  or  King's  Chamberlain,  is  still 
an  officer  of  some  importance.  Notices  «a 
him  are  found  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  1341  he  was  ordered  to  take 
an  oath  to  maintain  the  laws  and  the 
Great  Charter,  and  in  1  Richard  II.  it  was 
enacted  that  he  should  bo  chosen  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  derived  considerable  political 
importance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  his  dun- 
to  cndor»>o  petitions  handed  to  the  king:  and 
frequent  complaints  in  Parliament  show  that 
this  prerogative  was  generally  exercised,  and 
occasionally  abused.  In  1 40u  it  wa*  de*  la  red 
in  Parliament  that  the  King's  Chamberlain 
should  always  l>e  a  member  of  the  Council. 
I'nder  the  later  Plantagvnets  and  Tudors  the 
lx»nlCh.*unberlainbeeam«  the  chief  functionary 
Of  the  royal  household  ;  and  his  duties  an-  still 
not  altogether  nominal.  By  31  Henry  VIII. 
he  takes  precedence  after  the  L>rd  Steward. 
By  modern  usage,  he  is  always  a  peer  of  hieh, 
rank,  and  he  gins  out  with  the  ministry.  He 
ruts  also  a  peculiar  authority  over  dm  main  - 
entertainments,  which  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  players  attached  to  the  Royal  House- 
hold were  under  bis  jurisdiction.  But  the 
L»rd  Chamberlain's  function  *»  Licenser  of 
all  plays  dates  only  from  10  George  II., 
cap.  28,  1736.  when  Walpole  brought  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  requiring  that  ail  drams* 
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and  plavs  should  receive  tho  licence  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  before  being  acted,  power 
being  given  to  this  officer  to  prohibit  any 
pipe.-  offending  against  morality,  decency,  or 
public  order. 

Chamberlain,  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
(4  1836),  after  an  active  municipal  career  in 
Birmingham,  became  M.P.  for  it  in  1876.  In 
the  second  Gladstone  administration  he  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  in  the 
Cabinet.  In  the  third  he  wait  President  of 
the  Ix>cal  Government  Board,  but  resigned  [ 
(March.  1886)  on  the  Home  Rule  question.  1 
In  1887  he  went  to  Canada  as  British  Com-  j 
missioner  in  the  Fisheries  dispute.  In  1895 
he  be  a  me  Colonial  Secretary  in  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Cabinet.  In  1903  he  resigned  his 
position  in  the  Cabinet,  in  order  to  advocate 
a  new  fiscal  policy  untrammelled.  He  suf- 
fered in  1906  a  severe  illness,  which  necessi- 
tated his  withdrawal  from  public  life. 

Chamberlain,  The  Right  Hon.  J.  Aus- 
ten, eldest  son  ot  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
18r>:i,  and  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Cam- 
bridge. In  1892  he  was  elected  as  a  Liberal 
Unionist  for  East  Worcestershire.  He  was 
Civil  Lord  ot  the  Admiralty,  1895-1900; 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  1900-2 ; 
Postmaster  General  and  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net, 1902-3;  and  Chancellor  of  tho  Ex- 
r,  1903-6. 


Champion  of  England,  The,  is  an 

officer  whose  busiucss  it  is  to  appear  at  th.- 
oronation  of  a  sovereign,  and  challenge  all 
comeri  to  deny  the  new  ruler's  title.  Tho 
office  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
instituted  by  William  the  Conqueror.  It 
gov*  with  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby. 

Chancellor,  Richard  (d.  1554),  was  the 
In  under  of  the  English-Russian  Company. 
Whilst  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  to  find  the 
north-west  passage  to  China,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Cabot,  in  15M,  he  doubled  the  North 
Cape  [•  feat  never  before  accomplished  by  tho 
English),  and  reached  Archangel.  Thence 
he  journeyed  to  Moscow,  and  established  the 
rimt  trading  relations  between  England  rwI 
Hu**ia.  On  his  return  to  England  he  estab- 
lished a  company  to  tmde  with  Muscovy, 
which  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Mary. 

Chancellor.  [Csuiieeax.] 

Chancery.  The  Court  of  Chancer)*  and 
its  equitable  jurisdiction  have  occupied  in 
England  a  unique  position,  and  exercised  a 
paramount  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  English  le<nil  system,  especially  on  the 
Liw-»  relating  to  land.  But  the  Chaw-try  and 
the  office  of  Chancellor  existed  for  more 
than  three  centuries  before  it  became  a  court 
it  jurisdiction  at  all.  The  office  was  at 
first  purely  ministerial.    The  canaUarm*  of 


Rome,  the  officer  who  sat  behind  the  screen 
(cancelli)  was  merely  a  secretary ;  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Norman  kings,  under  whom 
this  official  first  comes  into  notice,  was  simply 
the  thief  of  the  royal  clerks  who  superin- 
tended them  in  drawing  up  writs,  and  kept 
the  seal.  As  a  clerk  he  was  an  ecclesiastic  ; 
and  as  an  ecclesiastic  nearest  to  the  royal 
pei-son,  ho  was  the  king's  chaplain,  and 
"  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience."  Becket, 
when  Chancellor,  is  described  as  secunilus 
a  rege ;  he  had  fifty  clerks  under  him ;  he 
held  pleas  with  the  'constable  awl  judges  of 
the  emria  reyi*.  This  came  to  him  only  by 
way  of  delegation  from  the  Council,  when 
to  the  king  in  Council,  as  the  foun- 
tain of  justice,  there  cam*  appeals  from  the 
lower  royal  courts,  and  petitions  in  cases 
where  these  courts  would  not  or  could  not 
do  justice.  By  the  ordinance,  22  Edward  III., 
all  petitions  that  were  "  of  grace  "  were  to 
be  referred  to  the  Chancellor.  Henceforth  pe- 
titions are  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  directly. 
Of  these  early  petitions  most  sock  redress 
under  circumstances  where  Ordinary  justice 
might  miscarry ;  as  against  a  partial  sheriff, 
an  encroaching  lord,  or  the  keepers  of  a  gaol. 
So  far  the  Chancellor  was  exercising  only  the 
natural  authority  of  a  king's  representative; 
since  these  were  wises  of  trespass  [riet  armi$), 
in  which  cases  the  curia  rcqi*  always  in- 
terfered ;  and  till  modern  times  a  bill  in 
Chancery  preserved  the  formal  statement  of  a 
Conspiracy  to  commit  a  tresjKiss,  as  the  ground 
on  which*  the  Court  was  asked  to  interfere. 
The  theory  of  trcsjiass  was  soon  enlarged, 
and  the  desire  to  avoid  the  procedures  by 
compurgation  or  by  ordeal  of  battle  would 
cause  many  petitions  for  a  hearing  in  the 
Chancery.  The  court  was  charged,  too,  with 
the  preservation  of  royal  rights,  and  the 
decision  of  technical  joints  touching  writs, 
patents,  and  grants  issued  by  its  clerks. 
Under  Richard  II.  it  was  to  supervise'  the 
justices  of  the  peace ;  under  Henry  VI.  to 
try  Admiralty  cases,  and  so  on.  But  all  this 
would  not  have  created  in  the  Clianecry  its 
distinctive  jurisdiction,  nor  have  thrown  it  into 
rivalry  and  even  hostility  with  the  common 
law  courts.  Many  great  lawyers  have  treated 
this  as  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
law,  and  one  paralleled  in  the  actual  system 
of  Roman  law.  But  the  anomaly  peculiar  to 
England  is  that  the  equity,  which  is  more  or 
less  truly  said  to  soften  and  correct  while  it 
follows  the  law,  is  administered  by  a  separate 
tribunal  ;  so  that  the  law  itself  has  been 
thrown  into  an  attitude  of  jealousy  towards 
the  equity  which  was  to  supplement  and  ex- 
jxind  it,  and  "  a  man  might  lose  his  suit  on 
one  side  of  Westminster  Llall  and  win  it  on 
the  other."  This  anomaly  may  bo  historically 
traced  to  the  common  lawyers1  own  resistance 
to  progress.  They  took  up  too  early  the  view 
that  their  system  was  complete  ;  for  every 
wrong  there  existed  a  remedy,  and  the  remedy 
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must  be  by  a  form  of  writ.  Cases,  therefore, 
that  could  not  l>e  brought  under  the  existing 
forms  of  writ,  would  fail  to  obtain  a  hearing 
in  the  courts.  The  statute  13  Edward  L, 
cap.  24,  therefore  ordered  that  the  Chancery 
should  draw  up  now  forms  of  writ  14  for  like 
cases  falling  under  liko  law  and  requiring  like 
remedy."  But  the  judges  were  now  dis- 
inclined to  allow  their  system  to  expand.  In 
their  jealousy  of  the  Chancery  clerks,  they 
construed  the  statute  as  narrowly  as  possible, 
were  loth  to  allow  that  any  new  caso  wjih  a 
"  like  case,"  and  declined  to"  admit  new  forms 
of  defence  at  all.  It  followed  that  new 
grounds  of  action  and  defence  were  left  to 
the  Chancery  Court,  which,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, began  rapidly  to  extend  its  action.  The 
earliest  recorded  equity  suit  before  the 
Chancellor  is  a  married  woman's  petition  on 
an  ante-nuptial  agreement  for  a  settlement, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  hostility  shown  by  the  Commons  in 
.Parliament  to  this  jurisdiction  was  due 
to  the  vagueness  in  the  summons  of  the 
subpoena  "  to  nnswer  on  certain  matters," 
to  the  searching  mode  of  inquiry  pursued, 
perhaps  alBo  to  the  generous  hearing  os- 
tentatiously offered  to  the  poor.  But  their 
hostility  embodied  also  the  jealousy  against 
investigation  into  land  titles,  and  inter- 
ference with  the  Bacred  franc-tenements, 
and  the  jealousy  of  a  jurisdiction  so  closely 
connected,  by  its  principles  and  its  ad- 
ministrators, with  the  Church.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  except  from  1371  to  1386,  all 
the  Chancellors  down  to  Sir  Thomas  More 
were  ecclesiastics.  The  device  itself  of  "a 
use,"  or  grant,  of  lands  to  A  to  hold  to 
the  use  of  others,  had  originated  with  tho 
Church,  which  had  then  protected  the  use 
by  spiritual  sanction.  On  tho  other  hand, 
this  and  other  modes  of  acquiring  rights  in 
land  for  tho  Church  had  been  checked  by 
successive  Mortmain  Arts:  those  of  Henrv 
III.,  Edward  I.,  15  Richard  II.  The  similar 
attempts  made  by  the  Commons  to  check 
this  growing  Chancery  jurisdiction  failed ; 
the  first  recorded  enforcement  of  a  use  by 
the  Chancellor  is  in  Henry  V.'s  reign ;  in 
that  of  Henry  VI.  uses  were  firmly  estab- 
lished ;  till  by  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses  most  of 
the  land  of  England  was  held  subject  to  uses. 
By  this  condition  of  things  the  legal  was 
divorced  from  the  actual  ownership  of  land ; 
the  feoffee  to  Hie*  merely  served  as  a 
screen  to  cestui  qui  use ;  this  latter,  being 
"  he  that  had  the  use,"  enjoyed  the  profits 
unburdened  with  the  liabilities.  The 
machinery  of  a  use  made  it  easy  to  evade 
in  every  direction  the  rigour  of  the  feudal 
land-law  ;  so  that  land  could  thus  be  con- 
veyed by  mere  word  of  mouth,  could  be 
conveyed  freely  or  devised  by  will,  or  charged 
in  any  way  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  the 
Chancellor  recognised  and  enforced  all 
such   dispositions.    So  far,  it  was  a  boon 


to  society  that  the  land  system  should  thus 
have  escaped  from  the  feudal  trammels : 
but  it  had  now  becomo  an  intolerable  evil 
that  the  ownership  of  land  should  be  just 
what  the  feudal  law  had  guarded  against, 
viz.,  secret,  uncertain,  and  easy  of  transfer. 
Attempts  had  been  made  to  remedy  this ;  a 
statute  of  Henry  VII.,  following  a  similar 
Act  of  50  Edward  IV.,  had  set  a  precedent 
for  regarding  the  beneficiary  as  the  real 
owner  in  the  case  of  debts  secured  on  the 
bind.  So,  1  Richard  III.,  cap.  1,  allowed  the 
beneficiary's  conveyance  to  be  valid  with- 
out assent  of  the  feoffees,  and  by  4 
Henry  VII.,  cap.  15,  the  lord  could  claim 
wardship  over  the  heir  to  lands  held  through 
a  use.  But  the  final  blow  at  tho  system  of 
uses  was  dealt  by  Henry  VIII.  In  1534  he 
carried  the  Act  which  made  uses  forfeitable 
for  treason,  and  two  years  later,  introduced 
the  great  Statute  of  Uses,  27  Henxy  VIII.,  cap. 
10,  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  once  for  all. 
But  the  narrow  conservatism  of  the  common 
lawyers,  disguising  itself  as  philosophical 
strictness  of  interpretation,  was  able  to  defeut 
the  great  legislative  design.  In  the  end  the 
whole  effect  of  the  statute  has  been  said  to 
consist  "  in  adding  four  words  to  every  con- 
veyance." For,  following  servilely  the  wording 
of  the  statute,  the  judges  managed  to  exclude 
from  its  scope  uses  where  the  use  was  founded 
on  a  leasehold  interest,  where  the  use  implied 
some  active  duties,  or  where  a  further  use  was 
raised  ipon  the  first  use.  It  was  held  also 
not  to  apply  to  copyhold  lands  at  all,  nor 
where  a  use  was  held  by  a  cor])orate  body. 
Here,  then,  were  a  number  of  cases  of  obliga- 
tion unrecognised  by  the  common  law,  and 
left  to  bo  enforced  by  the  Chancery  courts, 
which  had  thus  by  Coke's  time  recovered  under 
the  name  of  "  trusts  "  all  that  hold  over  trans- 
actions in  land  which  the  statute  was  to  have 
transferred  to  the  law  courts.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  the  first  collection  of  Chancery 
i  precedents  was  made  and  published,  and  by 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts  tho  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  was  well  settled  to  give  relief  in  tho 
same  main  subjects  as  it  does  now,  viz.:  trust, 
fraud,  accident,  extremity.  Its  chief  develop- 
ments since  that  time  have  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  "  implied  trusts,"  and  especially  in  the 
protection  of  mortgagors'  "  equity  of  redemp- 
tion," the  settled  property  of  married  women, 
and  the  estates  of  minors.  The  doctrine  of 
"  specific  performance "  has  been  its  own 
creation.  The  court's  main  instrument 
besides  imprisonment  has  been  the  adjudica- 
tion of  costs,  and  its  strongest  arm  the  in- 
junction. The  benefits  conferred  on  English 
society  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  have  been 
immense.  Much  of  its  semi- criminal  jurisdic- 
tion has  been  renounced  since  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  but  the  year  books  anil  petitions  en- 
able us  to  jiulfre  of  the  value  of  a  strong  court 
armed  with  the  directest  authority  of  the  crown, 
and  deciding  on  enlightened  principles  with 
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a  prompt  and  elastic  procedure  in  the  ages 
whose  supreme  and  chronic  grievance  was 
lark  of  governance.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  equity  was  not  always  ideal  justice ; 
the  very  completeness  of  the  inquiries  necessi- 
tated the  long  delays  of  a  Chancerv  suit,  just 
as  the  very  elasticity  of  the  procedure  intro- 
duced a  certain  confusion  and  prolixity  into 
the  pleadings.  Too  much  was  left  to  the 
Masters  in  Chancery  and  done  in  "  secret 
chamber-work  ■  "  anil  above  all,  misled  by 
the  half  truth  that  equity  follows  the  law, 
then>  were  hardships  against  which  the 
Chancellors  had  not,  in  the  face  of  the  judges, 
the  courage  to  grunt  relief.  But  there  were 
others  whirh  they  boldly  followed  up,  as  in 
resisting,  on  grounds  of  44  public  policy,"  the 
creation  of  perpetuities,  or  in  acting  on  the 
maxims,  44  He  that  seeks  equity  must  do 
equity  ;  "  **  Equity  looks  to  the  intent  rather 
than  '  tho  form  ;  "  44  Equity  considers  as 
done  that  which  ought  to  be  done."  But  the 
greatest  triumph  has  been  the  influence  exerted 
by  equity  on  the  common  law,  which  adopted 
the  rules  of  equity  as  to  the  construction  of 
deeds,  the  admissibility  of  44  set-oft*,"  the 
power  to  change  the  venue  and  grant  a  new 
trial,  the  repudiation  of  pe&aitiee  in  a  contract. 
So.  too,  the  right  to  make  a  will  of  land, 
denied  at  law,  was  granted  by  Chancery, 
and  had  to  be  adopted  bv  statute  (32  Honry 
VI II-).  Finally,  tho  Married  Women's  Pro- 
perty Act  of  1883  is  a  practical  monument 
of  the  victoiy  of  the  Chancery  and  Roman 
law  view  as  to  the  status  of  a  married  woman 
over  the  barl>arous  code  in  which  her  per- 
sonalty was  merged  in  that  of  her  husband. 
The  lay  Chancellors  who  succeeded  Sir 
Thomas  More  down  to  Lord  Nottingham,  i.e., 
from  1532  to  1673.  contrasted  unfavourably 
with  the  clerical  founders  of  the  great  edifice. 
The  Reformation  interrupted  tho  traditions 
of  the  office,  and  broke  up  the  study  of  civil 
law  ;  in  the  want  of  precedents  the  Chancel- 
lors relied  too  much  on  intuition  and  common 
sense  (as  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  a  more  settled 
time,  1072,  essayed  to  do,  to  his  own  discom- 
fiture ;.  This  explains  Selden's  famous  re- 
proach, half-jesting,  no  doubt.  44  Equity  is  a 
rotruish  thing  ....  Tis  all  one  as  if  wo 
should  make  the  standard  for  the  measure  of 
a  foot  the  Chancellor's  foot.  One  Chancellor 
has  a  long  foot ;  another,  a  short  foot ;  a 
third,  an  indifferr-nt  foot."  The  Tudor  Chan- 
cellors certainly  seem  to  have  deferred  to  the 
personal  leanings  of  the  sovereign.  But  no 
•ueh  reproach  could  l>e  made  of  this  or  tbe 
Li-t  century,  when  equity  became  as  much  44  a 
laboured  connected  system,  governed  by  estab- 
lished rules,  and  bound  down  bv  precedents, 
a*  the  c<  •minon  law"  (Lord  Ellon).  Still  the 
ubu»*-s  of  the  court  were  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  had  reached  a  monstrous  pitch. 
Venality  was  the  old  canker  of  the  court,  and 
the  memory  of  Bacon's  offence  was  revived 
by  similar  charges  against  Lord  Clarendon, 


by  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Somers  (1700) 
for  corruption,  by  the  flagitious  sale  of  Church 
patronage  by  Sir  X.  Wright,  till  the  accumu- 

I  kited  popular  indignation  burst  upon  Lord 
Macclesfield,  who  was  dismissed  and  heavily 
fined  in  1723  for  misuse  of  the  ''suitors' 
fund  "  and  open  sale  of  offices.  But  even  had 
ever)'  official  had  clean  hands,  the  abuses  of 
delay  and  prolixity  would  have  remained 
an  intolerable  burden.  The  Restoration 
gave  these  abuses  a  fresh  lease  of  life ;  tho 
use  of  English  was  not  enacted  till  1730,  nor 
registries  till  Anne's  reign,  and  then  only  for 
Yorkshire  and  Middlesex.  Meantime,  the 
abolition  of  tho  ancient  Courts  of  Wards  and 
of  Requests,  increased  the  business,  which 
accumulated  with  the  wonderful  growth  of 
wealth  and  population  in  George  III.'s  reign, 
and  with  the  proverbial  dilatoriness  of  Lord 
Eldon,  who  held  tho  seal  almost  continuously 
from  1801  to  1827.  Even  tho  new  office  of 
Vice-Chancellor  of  England,  established  in 
1813.  failed  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
causes,  because  an  appeal  lay  against  him  to 
the  Chancellor.  A  successful  commission  was 
at  last  appointed  in  1825,  whose  labours  were 
not  wholly  thwarted  cither  by  the  apathy 
of  Eldon  or  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
Chancery  lawyers;  forthe  energy  of  Brougham, 
Campbell,  and  Westbury  in  time  carried  out 
these  reforms,  and  that  which  was  a  necessarv 
preliminary  to  them,  the  simplification  and 
amendment  of  the  law  of  real  property.  Queen 
Victoria's  reign  and  preceding  ones  did  more 
for  these  objects  than  all  the  previous  centuries 
put  together;  additional  Vicc-Chanccllors  and 
clerks  have  been  apj>ointed,  a  court  of  appeal 
established,  the   common  law  aide  of  the 

'  court  and  its  bankruptcy  business  transferred 

;  elsewhere,  tho  suitors'  fund  re-arranged, 
and  the  procedure  gradually  simplified,  while 
the  court  has  been  empowered  (1858)  to 
impose  damages,  try  matters  of  fact  by  a  jury, 
and  take  a  judge  as  assessor  without  applica- 
tion to  a  common  law  court.  When,  about 
the  same  period  (1854),  common  law  courts 
were  given  tho  powers  of  an  equity  court  as 
to  examination  of  parties,  discovery  of  docu- 
ments, injunctions,  &<•.,  it  became  clear  that 
the  two  ancient  rivals  were  approximating  to 
each  other,  and  would  soon  be  prepared  to  be 

j  reconciled  or  even  amalgamated.  The  bill 
(1860)  for  this  purpose  was  cut  down  by  the 
influence  of  the  Chancery  lords:  but  in  1873 
the  Judicature  Act  was  passed,  which  followed 
the  advice  of  Lords  Brougham,  Westbury, 
and  St.  Leonards,  and  harmonised,  without 
attempting  completely  to  fuse,  the  two 
systems. 

In  Ireland,  there  wt.s  a  Lord  Chancellor 
presiding  over  n  separate  court  of  equity,  the 
growth  of  which  bis  followed  very  closely 
the  development  of  the  English  equity 
system.  The  earliest  Chancellor  was  Stephen 
Ridel,  appointed  in  1189.  In  Scoti.ami,  tho 
functions  of  the  Chancellor's  Court  in  tho 
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thirteenth  century  wore  probably  not  very 
different  from  those  of  the  same  office  in 
England.  Hut  as  the  Civil  Law  formed  the 
basis  i  >f  the  Scottish  legal  system,  the 
Chancellor  became  the  chief  administrator 
of  law,  not  of  an  equitable  system.  Jn  1553, 
when  the  Court  of  Session  was  established, 
he  became  the  chief  judge  of  this  court.  In 
Scotland  till  the  Reformation  he  was  generally 
a  churchman  ;  and  afterwards  became  a  mere 
officer  of  state.  On  tho  union  with  Kngland 
his  separate  functions  were  merged  in  those 
of  the  English  Lord  Chancellor. 

[A.  L.  S.] 

Lonu  Hiou  Chaxcki.iors  axd  Loud  Keepers  or 

EsilLAM'. 

Arfastus  'Herefastl  1068 

Osbert,  Bishop  of  Exeter  1070 

Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury    ....  1073 

Maurice  1078 

William  Wei  son.  Bishop  of  Tbetford      .      .  1083 

William  Gilford  1086 

BoU'rt  Bloet  1090 

Waldric  1083 

William  OitTard  luM 

Ttotrer.  Bishop  of  Salisbury       ....  1101 

William  Gilford  1108 

Waldric  1104 

Aruulfh  1107 

1124 
1135 
1139 
1112 
1151 
1173 

Lisa 

1189 
1198 
1199 
1205 
U13 
Jan.  1211 
Oct.  1214 


Geoffrey  Rufus  

Rotfer  of  Salisbury  

Philip  ....  ... 

Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Thomas  Becket  

Balph  de  Warueville  

Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Arohbishop  of  York 
William  do  Longchnmp  .... 
Eustace,  Bishop  of  Ely  .... 
Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Walter  de  Grey,  Archbishop  of  York 
Peter  des  Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
Walter  de  Grey 
Kichard  de  Marisco 


Ralph  Neville   I21S 

Simou  de  Cantilune   1238 

Riebard.  Abbot  of  F.vcsh.itn     ....  1240 

Silvester  of  Eversdeu   1212 

John  Manuel   124ti 

William  do  Kilkenny   1250 

Hcnrv  Wingham,  Bishop  of  London       .      ,  1255 

Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester  .      .  1258 

Nicholas  of  Ely   1260 

Walter  de  Merton   12iil 

Nicholas  of  Ely   Pi63 

Thomas  de  Cantilupo ....       Feb.  12d5 

Walter  Giffard  Atnr.  12<55 

Godfrey  Giffard   1206 

John  ChishuH   1268 

Richard  Middleton   IMS 

John  Kirk,  by   1272 

Walter  da  Merton   1272 

Robert  Buruell   1274 

John  l-on/tou   1292 

William  Greeufleld   UQfl 

William  Hamilton   1;#4 

Ralph  Baldock   1307 

.I.-I.i.  Lsrart..n   1.J4J7 

Walter  Reynolds,  Bishop  of  Worcester  .       .  1310 

John  Saudalu   1314 


John  Hot  haul,  Bishop  of  El  v    ....  1318 

John  Saluiou,  Bishop  of  Norwich    .       .       .  1330 

Robert  Baldock   1323 

John  Hot  ham  Tan.  l:?27 

Heurj  de  i  h  ff  Mar.  1327 

Henry  de  Biirgbersh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  May  1327 

John  St  rut  font,  Bi«hop  of  Winchester    .      .  1330 

Richard  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham    .             .  1334 

John  Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury    .  133r> 

Robert  Stratford  .1337 


Richard  Bynterworth,  Bishop  of  London 
Archbishop  Stratford  ....  An. 
lUjburt  Stratford,  Bishop  of  Chichester  July 
William  Kildesby  ....  Dec. 
Sir  Robert  Bourchier .  .  .  .  Dec.  14 
Sir  Rol*?rt  Parnyng  .... 
Robert  Sadyngtou  .... 

John  Ufford  

John  Thoresby,  Bishop  of  St.  David* 
William  Edingtou.  Bishop  of  W 
Simon  Langhaui,  Bishoti  of  Ely 
William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester 

Sir  Robert  Thorpe  

Sir  Richard  Scropfl  

Sir  John  Knyvett  ....  July 
Adam  Houghton,  Bishop  of  St.  Davids 

Sir  R.  Scropo  

Simou  of  Sudbnry,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel  .  .  , 

Robert  Brnybrookc,  Bishop  of  Loudon  . 
Sir  Michael  de  la  Bole  .... 
Thomas  Arundid,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
W  illiam  of  Wykeham  .... 

Archbishop  Aruudcl  

Edmuud  Stafford,  Bishop  of  Exeter 

Archbishop  Arundel  

JohnScarle.  ..... 

Edmuud  Stafford  

Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Thomas  Langh-y,  Bishop  «.f  Durham 

Thomas  Arundel  

Thomas  Beaufort  Karl  of  Dorset 
Archbishop  Arundel  .  ... 
Henry  Beaufort.  Bishop  of  Winchester  . 

Bishop  Lougley  

Simon  Gonstede  

Heury  Beaufort  

Johu  Kemp,  Bishop  of  Lou  lou 
Johu  Stafford,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
Johu  Kemp,  Archbishop  of  York 
Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury 
ThoK.  Bourchitr,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
■William  of  Wayuflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
Thos.  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
George  Neville,  Bishop  of  Exeter  . 
Robert  Kirkeham  ..... 
Robert  Stillingtou,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
Laurence  Bootb,  Bishop  of  Dnrham 
Thomas  Rotheram,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  . 
John  Russell,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

Thomas  Barowe  

Bishop  Alcoek  

Archbishop  Morton  

Heury  Dcaiie      ...  .  . 

WHlmm  Wnrham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

<  ardinal  Wolsev  

Sir  Thomas  More  

Sir  Thomas  AudW 


1340 


Thomas,  Lord  Wriotheslev 
William  I'aulet.  Lord  St.  J 


Richard,  Lord  Rich 
Thrums  Goodrich,  Bi*h< 


John 
Elv 


Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
Nicholas  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York.  . 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  

Sir  Thomas  BiMtnley  .... 
Sir  Christopher  Button  .... 
William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh  . 
Sir  Johu  Pucker. ns  ..... 

Sir  Thomas  Egertou  

Sir  Fmnris  Bacon  ..... 
John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  .  . 
Sir  Thomas  Coventry  .... 

Sir  John  Finch  

Sir  Edward  Lytteltou  .... 
Sir  Richard  Lau«  

Great  Seal  in  Commission  . 
Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon  . 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgvmau 
Anthony  Ashley.  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
Heneoue  Finch,  Lonl  Nottingham  . 
Francis  North,  Lord  Guildford 
Geonre,  Lord  Jeffreys       .      .  . 

Great  Seal  in  Commission  . 
John,  Lonl  Somers  .... 


H*2 
1<N5 

.  1698 
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Sir  Nathan  Wright   17o() 

William.  Lord  Cowpcr   1705 

Situ..a.  Lord  Harcourt   i710 

LnrdCowper   171* 

Thonuu,  Lord  Parker   171B 

Peter,  Lord  Kiuc   I7» 

Charte*.  Lord  Tidbot   17;tJ 

Thilip  Yorke.  l.or.i  H  irdwieke        .       .      .  17:17 

Robert,  Lord  Henley   1757 

Charles,  Lord  Caui.leu   I7'>> 

Charit*  Yorke.  Lord  M>rd«<n    ....  1770 

Henry  But  burst.  Lord  Apsley  ....  1771 

Edward,  Lord  Thnrlnw   177"* 

Alexander,  Lord  Louirhbonmgh      .      .       ■  1793 

John  Scott,  Lord  Ehlou   lf*>i 

Tboiuim,  Lord  Er»kme   I** 

Lonl  Eldou               .                    .       .       .  is '7 

John  Singleton  Copley,  Lord  Lymlhurst       .  1827 

Henry,  Lord  brougham   1W0 

Lonl  Lyudhur&t   lf<J * 

Charles  Pepys,  Lord  Cotteuhaui      .       .      .  1830 

Lard  Lyudlnnt   1  x » 1 

Lonl  Cottenhain   18IW 

Tboino*  Wilde,  Lord  Trim   Is50 


Edward  Sugdeu,  Lord  St.  Lcouards  Feb.  T,  1V»'2 
B- U  rt  Rolte.  Lonl  Cninwortli        .  Dee.  \H  IHVi 


Frvlenr  Tbesjirer,  Lonl  Cbehntford      .       .  1*%8 

J. dm.  LorJ  Cumpbcll   l<>y 

Richard  Bet  hell.  Lord  Went  bury     .       .       .  Wd 

Lord  Crau  worth   ltrw 

Loru  Chelmsford   IMUi 

Huirh  Cairns,  Lonl  Cairns   ltttiS 

Willmm  r«»f.  !  Woo  1.  Lonl  Hat berk*     .      .  1868 

RoUDdell  Palmer,  L.t.1  S*  I borne      .               .  1K7J 

Earl  Cairn*   1^74 

V  arl  S-.lK.nie  

Ilanhnife,  Lonl  H.iWbury   1885 

Farrer,  Lonl  Hei>cuell   1886 

Lord  HaUbur   1!*S7 

Lord  Her«oh.  ll   \*ifi> 

I»rd  Halnhury   1SW5 

Lor  I  Loreburu     .......  1905 


Chandos,  Sir  John  (■;'.  1369),  wus  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  English  generals 
during  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III. 'a 
reign.  In  1362  he  was  ap|K>inted  Constable 
of  Guienne,  and  in  1364  was  sent  over  to 
Hrittany  to  assist  De  Montfort,  where  he 
took  Du  fhimrKn  prisoner.  In  1309  lie  was 
made  Seneschal  of  Poitoti,  and  in  the  same 
year  fell  in  a  skirmish. 

Chandos    of  Sudeley  (8w  Jonw 

I'.hvi.oi  -  ,  Lo»u».  accompanied  Henry  VIII. 
to  France,  1613,  when  quite  a  hoy.  He  greatly  I 
distinguished  himself  at  the   Battle  of  th<»  ! 
Spur*   ;q.v.).  and  in  1.149  successfully  de-  I 
fended  Boulogne,  of  which  he  was  deputy 
trovernor,  atram>t  the  French.     He  Mih-.-  i 
quently  became  Lieutenant  of  the   lower,  | 
and   hid  the  custody  of  Ijidy  .lane  (iny 
ttid    th"    Princess    Elizabeth.     He   was  a 
rik"  t»-d   Papist,  and  assisted  Mary  in  her 
persecution  ul  the  Keformors. 

Channel  Islands,  Thk,  compiUo  the 

IiiiUwieks  of  Jersey  and  (in.  rusty,  the  latter 
"i  which  include*  Sark,  Herrn,  and  Aldemey, 
t-.gethcr  with  some  mull  outlying  islets. 
They  are  interesting  us  being  the  List 
portion  of  the  dtikeuoru  of  Normandy  it  - 
mainiug  to  Kngland,  which  has  po.-sessi  d 
th»m  ever  since  the  Norma  n  Conquest.  In 
HoO  they  were  granted  by  Childebert  to  a 
N*\ou  bishop,  who  s»<on  afterwards  converted 
wnt  of   the    inhabitants   to  Cluistiauity. 


The  Channel  Islands  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  in  the  tenth 
century  by  the  grant  ot  Charles  IV., 
and  remained  attached  to  the  English 
crown  when  Philip  II.  conquered  tho 
rest  of  Normandy  from  King  John.  After 
the  loss  of  Normandy  by  John,  the  Channel 
Islands  were  attacked  "by  the  French  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  again  in  that 
of  Edward  III.,  when  Du  Guesclin,  the 
Constable  of  France,  almost  succeeded  iv 
reducing  them.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
they  did  fall  into  thj  hands  of  the  French 
for  a  short  time,  hut  were  retaken  shortly 
afterwards  by  Sir  Henry  Harleston.  Under 
Edward  NT.,  Sark  was  also  lost  for  a  time. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Channel  Islands  were  governed  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  During  the  Parliamentary 
wars,  Jersey  espoused  '  warmly  the  sido  of 
tho  king,  for  which  tho  government  was 
put  in  commission  by  Cromwell.  In  1 779 
the  French  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
land,  and  in  December,  1780,  sent  another 
expedition,  under  the  Par  on  de  Rullecourt, 
who  succeeded  in  Liking  St.  Helier  in 
Jersey,  although  he  was  subsequently  de- 
t.  at<  d  an  I  dain  by  the  Bi  itisb  troops. 
At  the  Reformation  the  islands  adopted  a 
Protestantism  of  the  Genevan  type,  but  were 
eventually  reconciled  to  Anglicanism  by 
Bishop  Andrcwcs,  and  are  part  of  the  diocese 
of  Winchester.  Though  under  governors 
appointed  by  the  crown,  they  have  constitu- 
tions of  their  own.  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
(with  its  deiiendcncics]  have  each  a  lieutenant- 
governor  and  also  u  bailiff,  who  presides  over 
the  States  of  Deliberation,  and  is  nominated 
by  the  crown.  Tho  Stat.-s  of  Deliberation  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  respectively  are  com* 
posed  of  certain  oflicials — the  rectors  of 
parishes,  the  judges  of  the  courts,  and  elected 
representatives.  In  Guernsey  the  election  is 
very  indirect ;  in  Jersey  the  representation  is 
more  of  a  popular  character.  Tho  courts  of 
justice  are  presided  over  by  the  bailiff,  and 
by  elective  judges.  This  'constitution  has 
existed  with  but  little  alteration  since  the 
time  of  John.  Guernsey  is  divided  into  ten 
parishes,  and  Jersey  into  twelve,  some  of 
which  are  included  in  municipal  corporations. 
The  ollicial  lan^ua^c  <>f  the  courts  (whose 
procedure  is  based  on  the  Norman)  and  of 
the  legislature  is  still  Jrewh.  The  King's 
writ  runB  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

Dntn,  lL«f.  of  Q turn**} i  luglin,  L%mm1 

Mas  d*  ;  Atistoil,  C'<*nui</  Jnuindn. 

Chapter,  Thk.  is  the  body  of  rlergy  at- 
tached to  the  cathedral.  <  hriginally,  this  hod} 
I  was  the  assembly  of  the  priests  of  the  diocese 
round  their  bishop.  It  was  the  bishop's 
general  council,  and  contained  within  it 
the  bishop's  officials  for  the  administration 
of  the  diocese,  ami  the  clergy  who  had  the 
Care  of  the  services  if  the  cathedral  itself- 
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The  f  hapter  in  tie  bishop's  council  soon  fell 
into  disuse,  and  the  name  was  applied  almost 
entirely  to  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  church 
itself,  who  soon  gained  a  position  almost 
independent  of   th«ir  bishop.    Chapters  in 
England  wen-  of  two  kinds— monastic  and 
secular  T'atiikukal].    The  monastic  chapters 
were  like  monasteries,  over  which  the  bishop 
ranked  as  abbot,  though  the  resident  prior 
was  the  real  head.    These  monks  were  in 
England  Benedictines,  except  in  the  case  of 
Carlisle,  where  they  wen-  Augustinians.  In 
th<-   secular  chapters,   the  dean  rises  into 
prominence  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
work  of  his  dioce«< .  the  necessity  of  con- 
stint  journeys,  and  the  increase  of  secular 
business  undertaken  by  the  bishop  left  the 
cathedrals  without  a  head,  and  the  chapters 
everywhere  began  to  manage  their  business 
without  their  bishop.    The  theory  that  the 
chapter  elected  the  bishops  gave  them  at 
tinus  a  position  of  some  imjxirUince,  both 
towards  the  kin?  and  the  Pope.  Chapters 
frequently  appealed  to  Home  against  their 
bishops,  and  often  were  successful  in  obtaining 
privileges  from  tie-  l'ope.    The  separation  of 
the  chapter  from  the  bishop  ln-eame  more 
und  more  definite,  till  the  bishop  was  left 
with  no  powers  save  those  of  visitor  over 
his  chapter.  The  chief  officers  of  the  secular 
chapter  were :  the  dean,  who  was  head  of  the 
body;  the  prttcentor,  who  superintended  the 
services;  the  chancellor,  who  was  head  of  the 
educational  and  literary  works  of  the  chapter: 
and  the  treasurer,  who  had  the  care  of  all  the 
treasures   of    the    Church.      Besides  those 
there  were  the  archdeacons,  who  were  the  sole 
survivors  of  the  diocesan  organisation  of  the 
chapter.     Its  other  members   were  canons, 
as  hound   by  the  rule,  or  preUndaric;  if 
they  held  an  endowment  besides  their  share 
of  the  corporate  fund.    This  List  body  was 
generally  non-resident,  and  their  duties  were 
jm  i  formed   by  rtosrs,  who  are  now  called 
i i  ./ tu  M-c/ioral  or  minor  canon:    Under  Henry 
VIII.    the    monasteries    attached    to  the 
cathedrals     were     suppressed,     and  their 
chapters  wen-  rofounded  as  secular  chapters 
under  a  dean.    After  the  same  model  the 
cathedrals  of   the  new  Lishoprics  founded 
by    Henry  VIII.    were   arranged.  Hence 
came  the  two  classes— Cathedrals  of  the  Hid 
Foundation  and  Cathedrals  of  thr  .Vnr  Founda- 
tion.   [CaTHIMUIm]  An  Act  of  1838  reformed 
cathedral  chapters  by  diminishing  the  num- 
Imi  of  canons,  reducing  their  incomes,  and 
bringing  all  chapters  to  greater  uniformity. 
Chapters  at  present  generally  c  onsist  of  a  dean 
and  four  canons,  though  some  of  the  richer 
Cathedrals  have  six  canons. 

Waloott,  CathfAralia  ;  Essoin  on  Cathedrals, 
csliUsl  l<y  T>e;in  Hnwmm ;  Re^rt  of  the  Ca- 
thedrals Co nt mi '*«.>!. .  ^  j 

Charford,  near  Fordingbridge,  in  Hamp- 
shire, has  been  identified  with  Cerdicesford,  | 


the  site  of  a  battle,  in  which,  in  519.  Cerdic 
and  Cymric  defeated  the  Britons.  Another 
tight  in  .V27  may  have  taken  place  at  the 
same  spot. 

A*9lo~Saxou  Ck.         Henry  of  Huntiajdon, 
Hist.  Avjior. 

Charlemont,  James  Cat  lfield,  1st  Earl 
of  (*.  1728,  d.  17'»'J  ,  was  elected  by  the 
Irish  Volunteers  "General  of  the  Patriot 
Army,"  in  July.  1780.  .Soon  after,  he  re- 
viewed them  in  the  north.  In  1781  ho 
opposed  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  first  and  frond  con- 
ventions at  Dungannon,  and  president  of  the 
Dublin  convention.  He  went  over  to  Eng- 
land with  the  Regencv  Bill,  and  signed  the 
'•  Round  Robin"  of  1789.  He  was  also  tho 
founder  of  the  Northern  Whig  Club.  On 
his  estates  the  rebellion  of  1798  assumed 
a  peculiarly  dangerous  form.  Mr.  Fronde 
■peaks  of  him  as  "  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
the  most  feeble  of  revolutionary  heroes." 

Charles  I.,  Kixo  (*.  Nov.  19,  1600, 
*.  March  25,  1625,  d.  Jan.  31,  1649),  second 
son  of  James  I.  and  of  Anne,  daughter  of 
Frederick  11.,  King  of  Denmark,  was  born 
at  Dunfermline.    He  was  a  handsome  and 
athletic  youth,  with  reserved  and  diffident 
manners.  James's  brilliant  favourite.  Bucking- 
ham,gained  complete  ascendency  over  him.  and 
in  1623  the  two  young  men  went  to  Madrid, 
with  the  object  of  bringing  back  with  them, 
as  Charles's  bride,  the  Infanta.  Buckingham, 
who  liad  expected  that  he  would  readily 
prevail  on  the  Spaniards  to  effect  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Palatinate,  soon  discovered  his 
mistake;  but  the  prince,  unwilling  to  return 
home  foiled  in  his  object,  refused  to  leave  the 
country,  making  promises  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  perform,  and  allowing  the 
Spaniards  to  suppose  that  he  would  become 
a  Catholic  At  last,  finding  that  if  he  married 
the  Infanta  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  take 
her  to  England  until  his  promises  were  per- 
formed, he  returned,  along  with  Bucking- 
ham, to  England.    In  op->osition  to  promises 
made   to    Parliament,    Charles    gained  the 
hand   of  Henrietta   Maria,  sister  of  Lout 
XIII.  of  France,  by  consenting  that  the  law* 
against  English  Catholics  should  not  be  en- 
forced.    Shortly  before  the  marriage  w;is 
consummated.  James  died,  and  Charles  as- 
cended  the   throne.     Thus,  he   began  his 
reign   under  ill   auspices.     He  had 
to  Parliament  and  to  the  King 
promises  incompatible  with 
and    he   was    under    the    guidance  cn  a 
man  whose  temerity  and  self-confidence  were 
about  to  involve  his   country  in    a  series 
of  military*  disasters.     Charles  dissolved  his 
two  first  Parliaments  because  they  refused  to 
support  the  policy  of  the  duke.   To  war  with 
Spam  was  added  war  with  France.  Money 
was  raised  by  means  of  a  forced  loan,  and 
jiersons  refusing  to  lend  were  imprisoned. 
In  1628  a  third  Parliament  met.  Charles 
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made  concessions  to  public  opinion  by  passing 
the  Petition  of  Right  (q.v.).  Soon  "after  tho 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  Buckingham  was 
murdered  by  Felton :  and  tho  king  for  the 
future  himself  directed  the  policy  of  his  govern- 
ment. Though  Buckingham  was  removed, 
there  was  small  hope  of  good  understanding 
between  Charles  and  the  nation.  Charles  hud 
no  desire  to  make  alterations  in  government. 
He,  indeed,  prided  himself,  when  involved  in 
any  dispute  with  a  subject,  on  having  the 
law  on  his  side ;  but  he  whs  content  to  rest 
his  case  on  legal  subterfuges,  or  to  obtain  his 
end  by  the  appointment  of  subservient  judges. 
Moreover,  while  he  claimed  the  right  to 
nominate  ministers  at  will,  and  to  pursue 
whatever  policy  seemed  good  to  himself,  he 
failed  to  perceive  that  the  authority  of  his 
predecessors  had  remained  unquestioned  onlv 
when  thev  had  ruled  in  accordance  with 
national  desires  and  aspirations.  Charles 
had  no  sympathy  for  the  holders  of  Calvin's 
creed,  who  formed  the  majority  of  thoughtful 
and  earnest  men  at  that  time.  Within  the 
Church  had  grown  up  a  small  party,  the  so- 
called  Anninians,  holding  doctrines  akin  to 
those  of  the  Church  of  home.  Each  party 
desired  to  suppress  the  other,  and  Charles, 
who  favoured  the  Anninians,  was  incapable 
of  holding  the  balance  evenly  between  the 
two.  Parliament  met  again  in  1620,  only  to 
be  angrily  dissolved,  because  the  Commons 
refused  to  give  the  king  a  grant  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  until  he  should  consent  to 
pursue  the  Church  policy  approved  by  them. 

For  eleven  years  Charles  ruled  "without 
Parliaments.  His  government  became  in- 
tensely unpopular.  Peace  was  made  with 
both  France  and  Spain;  but  it  was  difficult 
to  provide  for  the  ordinary  expenses  out  of 
the  fixed  revenue,  and  hence  old  rights  of  the 
t-rown  went  once  more  enforced,  and  money 
raised  by  means  which  brought  little  into  the 
exchequer,  while  they  irritated  largo  numbers 
of  j^rsons.  The  system  culminated  in  the 
imposition  of  ship-money,  when  Charles, 
l»ing  desirous  of  having  a  fleet  in  the 
Channel,  imposed  what  was  really  a  heavy- 
tax  <»n  the  country.  North  of  the  1  lumber, 
the  Court  of  the  North,  under  the  presidency 
of  Ixml  Went  worth,  in  the  south,  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  punished  by  fines  and  im- 
prisonment persons  who  refused  to  submit  to 
demands  of  which  the  legality  was  question- 
able. At  the  same  time,  under  the  direction 
of  I<nud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an 
••cclesiastical  policy  was  pursued  which  run 
directly  contrary  to  the  current  of  popular 
feeling,  and  rendered  both  the  bishops  and 
the  Court  of  High  Commission  objects  of 
general  odium.  The  attempt  to  impose  a 
Chmcll  service,  similar  to  the  Fnglish,  in 
Presbyterian  Scotland,  led  to  the  rising 
in  anns  of  the  S  ots.  Charles  summoned 
Wentworth,  now  created  Earl  of  Strafford, 
Vj  his  side  from  Ireland,  and  called  a  Parlia- 


ment, which  he  dissolved  in  three  weeks, 
because  it  refused  to  support  him  in  carrying 
on  war  against  the  Scots.  The  advance  of  a 
Scottish  army  into  the  kingdom  compelled 
him  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1641)  to 
summon  another—  the  celebrated  Long  Parlia- 
ment. 

Charles  was  lor  tho  time  unable  to  resist 
the  demands  of  the  popular  representative*. 
He  gave  his  consent  to  whatever  bills  were 
offered  to  him,  and  passed  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  his  faithful  servant  Stratford,  to  whom 
he  had  promised  that  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  should  be  in jured.  [Stkaffouo;  Lono 
Parliament.]  In  1041  he  went  to  •Scotland, 
with  tho  object  of  forming  a  royalist  party 
then*,  and  on  his  return  to  London  went 
in  person  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
arrest  five  members,  whom  he  accused  of 
high  treason  (Jan.  3,  1642}.  [Five  Mkm- 
liKKs.]  The  attempt  having  failed,  he  left 
London,  to  prepare  for  war ;  and  on  Aug.  22 
the  royal  standard  was  unfurled  at  Notting- 
ham. A  considerable  army  soon  gathered 
round  him.  Men  who  thought  that  tho 
concessions  already  made  were  sufficient  to 
prevent  abuse  of  tne  royal  authority,  as  well 
as  all  lovers  of  the  existing  form  of  Church 
service,  took  his  side.  At  Edgehill,  his 
cavalry,  composed  of  country  gentlemen, 
readily  proved  its  superiority  to  the  Parlia- 

j  mentarian  horse.  But  want  of  Bubonlination 
prevented  his  officers  acting  in  union,  and 
deprived  him  of  victory.  Charles  could  not 
maintain  discipline  himself,  nor  did  hs  depute 
authority  to  those  who  possessed  the  art. 
High  commands  were  given  to  the  wrong  men, 
and  officers  were  allowed  to  act  independently 
of  one  another.  Hence,  the  royal  strategy 
broke  down,  while  the  gallantry  of  individuals 
was  spent  in  vain  against  the  disciplined 
troops  thai  Cromwell  brought  into  the  field. 
Tho  passing  of  the  Self-Deiiying  Ordinance 
(q.v.)  placed  all  the  forees  of  the  Parliament 
under  the  control  of  the  Independents.  Led 
by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  the  remodelled  army 
destroyed  at  Xaseby  (June  14,  1646)  the  hist 
army  which  Charles  was  able  to  bring  into 
the  "field.  The  king  now  authorised  tila- 
inorgan  to  conclude  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
Irish  Catholics,  promising  to  allow  *hom  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  if  they  would 
place  20,000  men  at  his  service  (Aug.  12). 
In  April,  1640,  to  avoid  beimr  made  a  prisoner 
by  the  Parliament's  officers,  Charles  took 
refuge  with  the  Scotch  aniiv  near  Newark. 
The  Scots,  however,  were  not  ready  to  take 
the  part  of  the  king  while  he  refitted  to 
allow  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England ;  and  on  the  withdrawal 
of  their  army  into  Sc  otland  in  January,  1647, 
they  surrendered  him  into  the  power  of  the 
English  Parliament. 

The  Parliament  demanded  of  Charles  that 
he  should  abandon  his  right  to  appoint  either 

i  ministers  of  state  or  officers  of  the  militia, 
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and  that  he  should  consent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Independents  were 
willing  that  Episcopacy  should  lie  maintained, 
if  toleration  were  granted  to  Dissenters. 
Charles  expected  to  l»e  able  to  play  one  jwrty 
off  against  the  other,  and  by  such  means  to 
recover  the  whole  of  his  former  prerogatives. 
During  the  war,  he  had  negotiated  at  once 
with  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Irish 
Catholics;  and,  in  spite  of  the  distrust  that 
his  conduct  excited,  he  still  pursued  the  same 
course.  From  Hampton  Court,  where  he  was 
under  the  charge  of  tin-  army,  he  tied  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Colonel  Hammond,  the  governor 
of  Carisbrooke  Castle  Here  he  concluded  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  S  ots,  promising  to 
establish  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England 
for  three  years  if  they  would  send  an  army 
into  England  to  restore  him  to  his  throne. 
The  Civil  War  again  revived  ;  zealots  rose  in 
arms,  while  the  Scots,  led  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  crossed  the  border.  Fairfax 
suppressed  the  loyalists,  while  Cromwell 
crushed  the  invaders  at  Warrington,  in 
I>ancashire  (Aug.  H>,  10 IS).  The  army 
returned  to  London,  demanding  that  Charles 
should  pay  with  his  life  for  the  blood  that  he 
had  caused  to  be  shed.  The  Commons, 
forcibly  purged  of  the  more  moderate  Presby- 
terians, voted  that  it  was  treason  for  the 
King  of  England  to  levy  war  against  the 
Parliament  and  the.  kingdom,  and  passed  an 
ordinance  for  instituting  a  High  Court  of 
Justice,  composed  of  men  of  their  own  party. 
As  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings,  they  further  resolved  that 
whatever  is  enacted  by  the'  Commons  has  the 
force  of  law  without  the  consent  of  the  king 
or  the  House  of  Piers.  The  trial  was  held 
publicly  in  Westminster  Hall.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-five  judges  had  been  named  on 
the  ordinance ;  but  only  about  eighty, 
amongst  whom  were  Cromwell  anil  Ireton, 
attended  the  sittings  of  the  court.  Hradshaw, 
Cromwell's  cousin,  presided.  Charles  was 
accused  of  having  endeavoured  to  overturn 
tho  liberties  of  the  people,  and  of  being  a 
tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer.  He  refused 
persistently  to  answer  to  the  charge,  on  the 
ground  that  the  court  had  no  lawful  authority 
derived  from  the  people  of  Kngland  by  which 
to  try  him.  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  him;  and  on  Jan.  30,  1641),  he  was 
executed  on  a  scaffold  raised  in  front  of  the 
Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  in  presence 
of  a  vast  crowd,  which,  had  the  decision 
rested  with  it,  would  eagerly  have  delivered 
him  from  death.  [Great  Kehei.lion  ;  Com- 
monwealth ;  Long  Parliament.] 

Interna]  affairs  during  tbe  reig  n  of  Charles  I. 
are  best  studied  in  thi>  Calenitom  of  S'-ifr  Pa/  rr* 
(Domestic  Series).  The  Ilardwiekt  i'anrr*  con- 
tain materials  relating  to  the  French  and 
Spanish  matches,  the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of 
Bh6,  and  the  Scotch   troubles  of  1637-41. 


The  Jtf#mnria/»  and  Lettem  publiihed  by  Sir 
Daniel  Dalrymple ;  The  Court  and  Time*  of 
t  foiries  /.,  by  Thonuu;  liirch  ;  HalliwcU's  Letter* 
of  the  King*  of  F.n<)\i»d  ;  The  Letter*  of  Chnrle*  I. 
to  Henrietta  Maria,  edited  for  the  Cam  Jen  Society 
by  John  Bruce  ;  The  Arrent  of  the  Firt  Men-herr, 
by  John  Forster — are  work*  which  throw  light 
on  the  character  of  the  king  and  the  motives 
of  his  actions.  A  liovohftt  account  of  the  years 
1644  and  1646,  and  of  the  negotiations  carried 
on  in  the  Isle  of  Whrht  in  164s,  is  to  be  found  in 
Sir  Edward  Walker's  i/ut  orical  f>i*courne* ;  and 
of  the  king's  personal  history  during  the  las! 
two  year*  of  his  life,  in  Kir  Thomas  Herbert's 
Memoir*.  For  modern  uccouuts  see  Kanke.  Hi*f . 
of  Kn,).;  and  esp.  S.  K.  Gardiner,  Hut.  of  finy. 
1603—164*,  10  vols.,  ItsSJ  -St. 

[P..  M.  Gr.] 

Charles  II.,  Kino  {A.  Mnv  'JO,  1G30.  j. 
May  8.  1(500.  d.  Feb.  6.  1G85),  was  tho 
eldest  son  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 
Maria.  In  his  ninth  year  he  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  be  accompanied  bis  father  at  the 
battle  of  Edgehill.  In  1644  ho  was  the 
nominal  head  of  the  royal  forces  in  the  west 
of  England  ;  but  on  the  decline  of  the  royal 
CaUM  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Scilly,  to 
Jersey,  and  eventually  to  Prance.  When 
matters  apjieared  to  be  drawing  to  extremity 
with  the  king,  several  of  the  ships  of  the 
Parliament  went  over  to  the  prince,  who 
made  some  attempts  to  blockade  the  Thames, 
and  even  landed  near  Deal,  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  Holland,  whence,  in 
the  hope  of  saving  his  father's  life,  ho 
despatched  to  the  intending  regicides  a 
paper  signed  and  sealed,  but  otherwise  Vilnnk, 
for  them  to  insert  their  own  conditions. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  January,  1(141), 
Charles  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  in 
February  be  was  proclaimed  King  of  Scotland 
at  Edinburgh.  In  1  (>•"»()  he  came  over  to 
Scotland,  and,  having  taken  the  Covenant, 
was  crowned  at  Scone  on  January  1,  1651. 
Charles  exhibited  courage  and  conduct  in 
opposing  Cromwell's  troops  before  Edinburgh, 
but  his  cause  was  hopeless  from  the  first, 
owing  to  the  discord  among  his  supporters. 
He  suddenly  determined  to  leave  Scotland 
and  march  into  England,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  as  far  as  Worcester,  where  (Sep- 
tember 3,  1651)  he  received  so  severe  a  defeat 
that  his  cause  seemed  utterly  ruined.  Charles 
escaped  from  the  battle,  and  after  an  adven- 
turous flight  of  forty-four  days,  through 
the  western  counties  and  along  the  south 
coast — during  the  early  part  of  which  he 
owed  his  safety  entirely  to  the  fidelity 
of  a  labouring  family  —  he  succeeded  in 
finding  a  ship  near  Itrighton,  which  landed 
him  safely  in  France.  For  the  next  nine 
years  he  led  a  wandering  life  in  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  sometimes 
relieved  and  sometimes  repulsed,  according  aa 
the  various  sovereigns  or  their  ministers 
threw  off  or  yielded  to  their  dread  of  Crom- 
well. He  was  accompanied  by  a  few  faithful 
adherents;  but  his  little  court  was  also  lxset 
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by  intriguing  turbulent  men  and  spies, 
who  betrayed  hif»  counsels  and  caused  the 
numerous  attempted  risings  of  his  friends 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  At  length, 
on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  it  became  obvious 
to  most  persons  in  England  that  the  only 
hope  of  establishing  a  settled  form  of  govern- 
ment and  of  saving  the  country  from  u 
military  despotism,  lay  in  restoring  the 
monarchy;  and,  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  General  Monk,  Charles  was 
invited  to  return  to  England.  He  at  once  com- 
plied, and  entered  London  in  triumph  on  May 
29, 1600,  having  previously  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Breda  (q.v.).  During  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  when  the  king  was  largely  under 
the  guidance  of  Clarendon,  matters  went 
smoothly.  The  Parliament  was  ardently 
Royalist,  and  supported  the  English  Church 
by  passing  stringent  laws  against  Catholics 
and  Dissenters ;  but  the  failure  of  the  Dutch 
War  in  166'),  the  maladministration  of  the 
government,  and  the  misappropriation  of  the 
public  money,  led  to  the  downfall  of  Clarendon 
(1667).  In  1668  (January)  Sir  William 
Temple  concluded  the  Triple  Alliance  be- 
tween England,  France,  and  Sweden.  But 
the  "  Cabal  "  ministry  speedily  came  into 
office,  and  reversed  this  policy  for  one  of 
alliance  with  the  French  king  and  hostility  to 
Holland.  Finally,  the  infamous  Treaty  of 
Dover  was  signed  (1670);  Charles  became 
a  pensionary  of  Louis,  and  war  was  de- 
clarr-d  against  Holland.  The  attempt  of 
the  king  to  get  toleration  for  the  Catholics 
by  issuing  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
caused  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  (1673)  by 
Parliament,  and  the  consequent  fall  of  the 
Cabal  administration.  With  this  began  the 
great  struggle  between  tho  king  and  the 
opposition,  headed  by  Shaftesbury,  during 
which  Charles  showed  the  greatest  prudence. 
He  yielded  to  the  storm  caused  by  the  pre- 
tended Popish  Plot  (q.v.),  but  steadily  re- 
fused to  alter  the  succession  by  excluding  his 
brother  James.  The  violence  and  cruelty  of  the 
Whig  leaders,  together  with  the  discovery  of 
the  Rye  House  Plot  (q.v.),  turned  the  tide  in 
the  king's  favour.  He  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  his  opponents,  and  was  able  for 
the  last  three  years  of  his  lifo  to  reign  with- 
out Parliament  and  free  from  all  opposition. 
In  1662  Charles  married  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganra,  daughter  of  John  of  Portugal,  but  had 
ik»  children  by  her.  His  private  life  was 
characterised  by  great  profligacy,  and  he  had 
a  large  number  of  mistresses,  and  no  less 
than  twelve  illegitimate  children,  among 
whom  were  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth ; 
Henry-  Fitzroy  (son  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land i,  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Grafton; 
Charles  Beauclerc  (son  of  Xell  Gwynn),  an- 
cestor of  the  Dukes  of  St.  AlbunB ;  and 
Charles  Lennox  (son  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth,  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Richmond. 
Charles,  in  spite  of  his  licentiousness  and  his 


I 

extreme  selfishness,  was  possessed  of  much 
talent.  The  natural  champion  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  right  at  a  time  when 
hereditary  right  was  exposed  to  attack, 
Charles's  position  was  one  of  considerable 
difficulty.  He  played  his  part  dexterously, 
and  with  considerable  ability,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  showed  much  capacity  for 
governing. 

Clarendon.  Life,  and  Burnet,  Uitt.  of  Hu  GVn 
Ttinr.  both  of  which  must  bo  read  with  caution  ; 
Barillon'sLrtt*!*,  and  Temple's  Works  (iwd  espe- 
cially the  Memoir  from  the  Pence),  contain  much 
information  on  the  diplomatic  history.  See  also 
Carte,  Life  of  Ormonde,  and  Macpberson,  Stewart 
Paper*;  Baxter,  Life  and  Timet;  Keresby, 
Memoir*:  Pepys,  Diary;  Evelyn,  Diary  ;  Shaftes- 
bury. Letter*  and  Bpttehu  (ed.  w,  D.  Christie)  ; 
D'Avuux,  Negociation*  en  Hollande  ;  Masson,  L\le 
of  MUton.  There  is  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the 
reitru  in  Macauluy's  ffufory.  The  best  general 
modern  account  is  in  Konke'a  Wit  of  Eng. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Charles,  Edward.  [Pketendeh,  The 
Yoino.] 

Charlotte    Augusta,    Princess  (b. 

I  Jan.  7,  17%,  d.  Nov.  6,  1817),  was  the 
daughter  of  George  IV.  and  Caroline  of 
Brunswick.  Owing  to  the  disunion  of  her 
parents,  her  earlier  years  were  passed  in  re- 
tirement, away  from  tho  court,  under  the 
care  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  I^eeds,  Lady 
Clifford,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  She 
early  gave  proofs  of  a  noble  character  and 
intellectual  qualities  alaive  the  average.  She 
was  destined  by  her  father  to  marry  William. 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  but  her  own  affections  had 
been  fixed  on  I^eopold  of  Saxc-t  oburg.  who 

|  beeamo,  in  1830,  King  of  the  Belgian*. 
Yielding  to  her  father's  desire,  the  princess 
agreed  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
betrothal  was  arranged  between  them,  when 

i  the  princess  broke  off  the  match,  jiartly  in 
anger  at  her  father's  conduct  to  her  mother, 
partly  because  of  her  repugnance  to  the 
prince.  In  1815  she  was  married  to  Leopold 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  in  tho  following  year 
(Nov.)  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  who  did 

I  not  survive  her.     Her  death  caused  great 

,  grief  throughout  the  entire  nation 

Charmouth  is  a  village  on  the  Dorset- 
shire coast,  about  two  miles  from  Lyme 
Regis.  In  H36  Egbert  was  defeated  here  by 
the  Danes,  and  in  840  his  son  Ethel wulf  met 
with  «  like  disaster  at  the  same  place. 

Charnock,  Robert  \d.  1696),  a  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  supported  James  in 
his  illegal  ejection  of  the  Protestant  Fellows 
of  his  college  by  means  of  tho  Court  of  High 
Commission.  After  the  Revolution,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Jacobite 
conspirators,  and  was  among  the  chief 
organisers  of  the  Assassination  Plot  (1696). 
He  was  arrested,  and  his  trial  begin  on 
|  March  11.     The  new  Act  for  regulating 
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procedure  in  cases  of  high  treason  was  not  to 
come  into  force  until  the"  26th.  It  allowed 
the  prisoner  to  examine  his  witnesses  on  oath, 
compel  their  attendance  at  court,  and  have 
the  service  of  counsel.  The  prisoners,  Char- 
nock,  K ing,  and  Keyes,  claimed,  not  without 
reason,  to  have  their  trial  postponed  till  that 
date.  Their  request  was,  however,  refused, 
and  they  were  all  condemned.  Charnock  left 
behind  "him  a  paper  in  which  ho  justified  the 
plot,  on  the  ground  that  William  was  a 
usurj>«r,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of 
human  society.    [Assassination  Plot.] 

Charter,    The  Ohkat,    Ac.  [Magna 
Cakta,  Ac] 

Charter  Schools  (Ireland).  In  1730, 
an  association,  with  the  primate,  Archbishop 
Boulter,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  its  head, 
was  formed  to  provide  Protestant  education 
gratis  for  the  Catholic  poor.  Before  that 
time,  in  spite  of  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII., 
Protestants  had  to  rely  on  private  enterprise 
entirely  as  far  as  education  was  concerned. 
In  1733  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  associa- 
tion, but  only  on  condition  that  the  endow- 
ment was  not  to  exceed  £2,000  a  year.  On 
Oct.  24.  1733,  the  corporation  began  its 
work ;  day-schools  and  boarding-schools  were 
established.  They  were  really  industrial 
schools.  After  five  years'  schooling,  children 
were  bound  out  as  apprentices  at  the  expense 
of  the  society  (girls  got  a  small  portion  on 
marrying),  and  the  whole  cost  of  education  for 
one  child  came,  in  the  day-schools,  to  only  £'J 
per  annum.  The  boarding-schools  increased 
from  four  to  fifty,  and  (ieorge  II.  granted 
£1,000  from  his  privy  purse  in  their  support. 
The  day-schools  soon  came  to  an  end,  but  the 
boarding-schools  were  supported  by  parliamen- 
tary grants  after  1745,  when  a  special  tax  was 
devoted  to  this  object.  Altogether,  by  1707, 
£112,000  had  been  devoted  to  the  Charter 
schools.  In  1750,  parents  were  forbidden  to 
take  back  their  children,  when  once  they  had 
entered,  and  thus  to  prevent  their  becoming 
Protestants.  Soon  afterwards  the  society  was 
allowed  to  take  up  all  children  between  five 
and  twelve  found  loitering  about,  and  put 
tlum  into  their  schools.  However,  by  1757, 
whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Catholics  not  to  be  enticed  into 
changing  their  children's  religion,  or  for 
other  n-asons,  it  became  c'  *»r  that  the  Charter 
schools  were  a  failure.  r  Howard,  in  1768, 
investigated  this  school  system,  and  brought 
to  light  great  abuses ;  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee appointed  in  consequence  found  chil- 
t  dren  who  had  been  at  school  for  twelve  years 

unable  to  spell.  Still,  for  twenty-five  years 
after  the  I'nion  they  continued  to  exist,  and 
vast  sums  were  spent  on  the  education  of 
some  2,000  children.  Mr.  Froude  calls  the 
Charter  schools  "the  best -conceived  educa- 
tional institutions  which  existed  in  the 
world,"  while  Mr.  Leeky  says  of  them  that 


j  they  44  excited  in  Ireland  an  intensity  ol 
bitterness  hardly  equalled  by  any  portion  of 
the  penal  code."  Of  one  thing  there  can  bo 
no  doubt :  they  completely  tailed  in  their 
object — the  conversion  of  Vhe  Irish  peasantry 
to  Protestantism. 

8tevrnn,  The  CharUr  SchooU ;  Froude,  Knyl t>h 
in  Inland;  Lecky,  Ui«f.  oj  Eng.inthiEighUtntk 
Century,  vol.  U. 

Chartists  (1838—48)  was  the  name  given 
to  the  mcmlwrs  of  a  party  in  England  who 
supported  certain  reforms  which  were  gene- 
rally known  its  the  "  People's  ('barter."  The 
Charter  consisted  of  six  points,  viz. :  (I)  man- 
hood suffrage;  (2)  equal  electoral  districts; 
(3)  vote  by  ballot;  (4)  annual  Parliaments  ; 

j  (5)  abolition  of  property  qualification  for 
members;  (6)  payment  of  members.  The*? 
points  seem  first  to  have  been  urged  to- 
gether at  a  meeting  held  at  Birmingham  on 

'  August  0,  1838,  where  the  chief  speakers 
were  Attwood,  Scholefield,  and  FesxgUi 
O'Connor.  A  similar  meeting  was  held  in 
London  in  the  following  September.  During 
the  following  ycur  the  cause  was  advocated 
by  tumultuous  meetings  and  processions, 
whic  h  had  to  be  put  down  by  the  law,  and 
a  petition,  the  size  of  a  coach-wheel,  said  to 
be  signed  by  a  million  and  a  quarter  peti- 
tioners, was  rolled  into  the. House  of  Com- 
mons, ltiots  took  place  at  Birmingham, 
Newcastle,  and  Newport.  FearguB  O'Connor 
waa  arrested.  On  May  2,  1842,  another 
monster  petition,  purporting  to  contain  more 
than  three  million  signatures,  was  brought 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  T.  Hun- 
combe  proposed  that  the  petitioners  should  bo 

|  heard  at  the  bar  by  c  ounsel,  while  Macnulay, 
Peel,  and  Roebuck  spoke  on  the  other  side. 
After  this  the  agitation  slumbered  till  1848, 
when  a  huge  meeting  was  held  on  Kennington 
Common  on  April  10.  The  intention  was 
to  carry  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  monster 
petition  with  five  million  signatures.  '  There 
was  great  fear  lest  Lmdon  should  be  the  scene 

1  of  a  rising,  and  the  Puke  of  Wellington  took 
measures  for  protecting  the  Bank,  Custom 
House,  Exchange,  Post  Office,  and  other  public 
buildings.  A  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants 
of  I>ondon  were  enrolled  as  special  constables. 
The  duke  disposed  his  troops  with  masterly 
skill,  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of  sight.  The 
meeting  proved  a  failure,  owing  to  dissensions 
between  the  leaders  of  the  Chartists,  and  no 
disturbance  took  place.  Similar  precautions 
were  again  taken  in  dune,  but  the  threatened 
demonstration  ended  in  smoke.  On  August  10 
an  arre  st  of  aimed  Chartists  was  made  at  the 
"Orange  Tree"  public-house,  in  Orange 
Street,  London,  and  some  more  in  Green 
Street.  It  was  understood  that  there  was  a 
plot  to  attack  the  different  clubs  about 
midnight,  and  also  the  principal  buildings  in 
the  metropolis.  The  chief  ringleaders  were 
tried  and  punished.  This  latter  outbreak  of 
Chartism   was  connected  with  the  rcvolu- 
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tionary  disturbances  which  took  place  through- 
out Europe  in  1849.  After  this,  Chartism  ex- 
pired, and  agitation  took  a  different  form.  It 
is  strange  that  reforms  so  unequal  in  impor- 
tance, and  some  of  them  so  little  calculated  to 
effect  the  end  aimed  at  by  their  promoters, 
ahould  have  been  advocated  with  such  an 
amount  of  passion. 

Annual  Riaitter ;  8.  Walpole,  Uitt.  a/  Eng.; 
MeCsxtur,  Hut.  o/  Our  U»n  fim«. 

[0.  B.] 

Chartley  Manor,  in  Staffordshire,  was 
at  one  time  the  place  of  Mary  Queen  of  .Scots' 
imprisonment.  In  1585—86  she  was  at  her 
own  request  removed  here  from  the  care  of  Sir 
Amyas  I'aulet  at  Tutbury.  Chartley  was 
well  known  to  Walsingham's  spy  Gifford, 
and  this  afforded  the  latter  exceptional 
facilities  for  copying  the  treasonable  cor- 
respondence of  the  captive  queen. 

Chatham  was  a  village  of  small  impor- 
tance till  the  establishment  of  a  dockyard 
and  naval  arsenal  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  preparations  were  being 
made  to  resist  the  Spanish  Armada.  The 
dockyards  were  improved  under  Charles  I. 
and  the  Common  wealth,  and  the  fortifications 
strengthened  after  the  attack  of  the  Dutch  in 
1667.  The*e  were  enlarged  and  strengthened 
between  1757  and  1808,  and  during  the 
nineteenth  century  Chatham  was  rendered 
one  of  the  most  important  dockyards  and 
strongest  naval  fortresses  in  the  world. 

Chatham,  William  Pitt,  1st  Earl  or 
{A.  Nov.  15,  1708,  d.  May  11,  1778),  was  the 
grandson  of  a  former  governor  of  Madras,  who 
had  returned  to  England  to  buy  estates  and 
rotten  boroughs,  one  of  which,  Old  Sarum,  ho 
represented  in  Parliament.    His  son  Robert 
succeeded  him,  and  sat  in  turn  for  the  two 
troughs  of   Old  Sarum  and  Okehampton. 
Of  Robert  Pitt's  two  sons,  WillL«m  whs  the 
Vounp  r.     He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  but  he  left  Oxford, 
Without  taking  a  degree,  to  travel  on  the 
Continent  on  account  of  the  gout,  to  which 
he  wa*  throughout  Ills  life  a  victim.  He 
tame  luck  from  his  tour  to  find  his  father 
tl«wl  anil  himself  but  slenderly  provided  for. 
As  a   profession  he   chose   the  army,  and 
al-tftined  a  comctcy  in  the  lllues ;  but  his 
family  interest  in  1735  procured  for  him  the 
~-.»t  of  Old  Sarum.     In  April,   17'i6,  the 
1'rini  e  of  Wales  married  Augusta,  Princess 
"f  Sue  Got  ha;  and  it  was  on  the  address 
which  was  presented  to  the  king  on  this 
txxaMnn  that  Pitt  took  the  opportunity  of 
delivering  hi**  first  speech,  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  House.    This  impression 
was  soon  justified,  as  he  became  so  trouble- 
some to  the   tfovernment,  that  Sir  liolx-rt 
WaJpol,.  «li  sinissed  him  from  the  army.  The 
l'nn<  .•  of  Wales,  however,  recompensed  him 
by  mikinu  him  his  Oroom  of  the  Bcdchaml>"r, 
frjm  which  position  he  could  ki  security  de- 


claim against  the  peace  policy  of  the  ministry. 
In  174 2 'Walpole  resigned;  and  it  wits  for 
some  time  doubtful  who  would  succeed  him. 
Pitt  seems  to  have  made  overtures  to  Walpole, 
which  the  retiring  minister  rejected.  In  the 
new  government  that  was  formed  under 
Carteret,  Pitt  was  entirely  left  out.  Ho 
vented  his  disappointment  in  the  fiercest 
invectives  against  Walpole,  and  in  advocating 
the  most  violent  measures  for  his  prosecution. 
All  his  violence  failed  to  injure  Sir  Robert, 
now  tho  Earl  of  Orford,  who  retired  into 
private  life,  and  left  Pitt  free  to  transfer  his 
attacks  to  Carteret,  who  now  held  the  reins. 
The  chief  object  of  his  indignation  was  tho 
prevailing  method  of  subsidising  with  English 
money  petty  German  States,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  family  estates  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  The  old  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough died  in  October,  1744,  and  left 
Pitt  a  legacy  of  £10,000  "in  consideration 
of  the  noble  defence  he  had  made  for  the  Liws 
of  England,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his 
country."  But  Pitt's  ambition  did  not  lio 
in  the  direction  of  money ;  and  on  tho 
elevation  of  Carteret  to  tho  House  of  Lords 
he  saw  a  chance  of  advancement.  To  take 
•advantage,  however,  of  the  chance,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  conciliate  the  kin_* :  and 
he  accordingly  resigned  his  office  in  tho 
household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  tho 
exertions  of  the  Pelhums,  against  the  kind's 
wishes,  he  was  appointed  early  in  1746  to  tho 
post  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  The  govern- 
ment continued  in  security  until  the  death  of 
Henry  Pelham,  in  1754,  threw  it  into  con- 
fusion. It  devolved  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

|  to  form  a  ministry.  His  great  difficulty  was 
as  to  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
ami  the  rival  claims  of  Pitt  and  Fox  to  that 
office  were  settled  by  a  compromise  in  tho 
person  of  Sir  Thomas  Kobinson,  an  inoffensive 
mediocrity.  Pitt  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  and  Fox  retired  to  the  lucrative  Pay 
Office ;  but  before  a  year  was  over  they  had 

I  combined  to  render  their  leader  ho  ridi- 
culous that  Newcastle  was  compelled  to 
make  a  chanire.  Pitt  was  intractable  on 
the  subject  of  subsidies ;  and  the  duke 
turned  to  Fox,  who  became  secretory  of 
state,  with  the  entire  lead  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  management  of  tho 
funds  for  corruption.  On  the  resignation  of 
Newcastle,  in  November,  1756,  the  Duke  of  > 

\  Devonshire  succeeded  him  as  first  lord  of 
tho  Treasury,  with  Pitt  as  first  secretary 
of  state  and  virtual  prime  minister.  The 
ministry  whs  odious  to  the  kinp,  who  said 
that  he  was  not  a  king  while  he  was  "  in  tho 
hands  of  these  scoundrels;"  and  in  April, 
1757,  1'itt  and  Lord  Temple  wen-  dismissed 
from  their  offices.  But  the  contumely  which 
Pitt  had  experienced  from  the  court  only  served 
to  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  country 
at  large.  The  freedom  of  the  City  was  granted 

|  to  him ;  all  the  great  towns  of  England 
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followed  the  example  set  by  the  Corporation 
of  London ;  and  "  for  some  weeks,"  says 
Walpolo,  M  it  rained  gold  boxes."  During  his 
short  term  of  olKco  Pitt  found  timo  and 
courage  to  pass  several  important  measures, 
including  his  bold  scheme  of  pacifying  the 
discontented  Highlanders  by  embodying  them 
in  the  regular  army.  Newcastle  having 
failed  to  form  a  ministry*,  an  agreement  was 
at  length  arrived  at  between  the  duke  and 
Pitt,  through  the  mediation  of  Lord  Chester- 
field. The  king,  however,  refused  to  receive 
Pitt  as  a  minister,  and  persuaded  Lord 
Waldegntve  to  accept  with  great  reluctanco 
the  premiership.  But  without  Pitt  it  was 
impossible  fur  any  ministry  to  work ;  and 
Lor  I  Waldcgrnvo's  broke  up  almost  before  it 
was  formed.  The  king  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  necessity.  Newcastle  took  the  Treasury  ; 
Pitt  became  secretary  of  state,  with  the  lead 
of  the  Lower  House";  and  Fox  was  silenced 
by  the  gains  of  the  Pay  Office.  Pitt  had  told 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  that  he  was  sure  he 
could  save  the  country,  and  that  no  one  else 
could.  And  he  lost  no  time  in  setting  about 
the  task.  His  early  plans,  however,  were  not 
attended  with  success.  An  expedition  against 
Kochefort  failed  through  the  bid  management 
of  the  land  forces.  In  Germany,  Cumberland 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  humiliating 
Convention  of  Kloster -Seven.  In  India,  the 
conspicuous  success  of  Clive  in  some  measure 
compensated  for  these  misfortunes.  Tho  war 
was  vigorously  carried  on  throughout  175S  in 
every  part  of  the  glot>e  where  Frenchmen 
could  bo  found  ;  still  the  year  was  marked  by 
no  great  victories  on  either  side.  But  in 
1759  Pitt's  energy,  and  his  tact  in  choosing 
men,  were  everywhere  rewarded  by  the 
extraordinary  successes  by  land  and  sea 
which  marked  that  year  of  victory.  These 
victories  gave  Pitt  a  position  of  extraordinary 
influence.  Ho  was  known  as  the  '"great 
commoner :  "  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
no  less  tlian  the  people  at  largo  were  hushed 
into  awe  and  reverence  by  the  success  of  his 
measures.  But  tho  death  of  George  II.  on 
Octolnr  '25,  1700,  changed  the  face*  of 
affairs  ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  new  king's 
partiality  for  Ijord  Bute  would  be  more 
powerful  than  the  nation's  love  of  Pitt.  In 
March,  1701,  Parliament  was  dissolved;  and 
with  it  the  ministry  began  to  break  up. 
Bute  was  made  secretary  of  state  in  the 
place  of  I»rd  Holderness.  But  Pitt  was 
determined,  if  possible,  to  save  the  country 
from  a  degrading  peace ;  and  he  held  on 
until  finding  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Temple, 
alone  supported  him  in  the  council  in  his 
desire  for  war  with  Fram  e  and  Sj*ain,  he  re- 
signed on  October  .r».  1701.  He  had  scorned 
all  promotion  and  all  gains  for  himself,  but 
accepted  a  peerage  for  his  wife,  who  was 
created  Baroness  Chatham.  In  Nov.,  17.62, 
peace  was  made  with  France ;  and  Bute  could 
no  longer  stand  before  the  open  opposition 


of  Pitt  and  the  fury  of  the  nation,  and  in 
April.  1703,  he  resigned.  A  new  ministry 
was  formed  out  of  the  followers  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  those  of  Grenville, 
whose  tenure  of  office  was  signalised  by  tho 
persecution  of  Wilkes,  and  the  still  more 
fatal  attempt  to  tax  the  American  colonies. 
Pitt  meanwhile  opposed  all  his  eloquence 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  legality  of  general 
warrants,  and  pointed  out  the  mischief  of 
Grenville's  scheme  for  colonial  taxation.  His 
health  became  very  bad,  and  he  retired  into 
the  country  and  took  no  part  in  the  debates 
on  the  Regency  Bill.  This  bill,  however, 
was  the  ruin  of  the  Bedford  ministry  ;  and  tho 
king  resolved  to  be  rid  of  Greuville's  bully- 
ing arrogance.  Overtures  were  twice  made 
to  Pitt  through  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  : 
but  they  failed.  He  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Somersetshire,  as  if  bent  on  finally  withdraw- 
ing from  public  life;  and  the  Rockingham 
ministry  was  formed.  In  January,'  1706, 
Pitt  came  up  to  Loudon,  and  by  his  able 
assistance  enabled  the  ministry  to  carry  the 
repeal  of  the  .Stamp  Act.  The  government 
was,  however,  too  weak  to  stand ;  and  in  July 
Pitt  at  length  consented  to  break  with 
Temple,  and  to  form  a  ministry  without  him. 
But  he  was  suffering  both  mentally  and 
physically  :  he  could  not  stand  the  strain  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  he  accepted  the 
Privy  Seal,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham. 
It  was  felt  throughout  the  country  that  he 
had  been  gained  over  to  the  court ;  and  tho 
popularity,  which  had  been  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed on  hirn  as  the  "  great  commoner." 
failed  to  follow  him  to  the  Upper  House. 
His  policy  was  as  energetic  and  comprehensive 
as  ever ;  but  his  mind  was  unhinged,  and  at 
last  gave  way  so  far  as  to  incapacitate  him  for 
all  public  business.  He  was  taken  to  Hayes, 
and  remained  there  in  gloomy  seclusion  "for 
two  years.  In  October,  170S,  he  resigned  the 
Privy  Seal,  and  the  ministry  came  to  an  end. 
Soon  after  his  resignation,  Chatham's  mental 
malady  passed  away  before  an  attack  of  tho 
gout  sharper  than  usual.  In  July,  1769, 
he  once  more  appeared  at  court,  after  a 
reconciliation  had  been  effected  with  the 
Grenvilles,  and  in  the  following  January 
be  again  took  his  place  among  the  Lords. 
He  had  lost  none  of  his  old  power,  and 
his  first  speech,  inveighing  against  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  government  towards 
America  and  in  "relation  to  the  Middlesex 
election,  was  the  signal  for  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Camden  and  the  Marquis  of  Granby. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  himself,  wearied  by  the 
continual  onslaughts  made  upon  him,  and 
finding  it  impossible  any  longer  to  prop  up 
his  falling  ministry,  sent  in  his  resignation  on 
January  22.  Lord  North  proceeded  to  form 
a  ministry  after  the  king's  own  heart,  which 
would  be  content  to  carry  out  the  king's 
wishes.  Wilkes  and  America  continued  to 
be  the  chief  topics;  North  in  both  punts 
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adhered  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors, 
and  Chatham  continued  to  wage  war  against 
it.  He  warmly  advocated  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Acts,  for  which  a  bill  was  introduced. 
During  the  greater  part  of  1773  ho  employed 
himself  in  the  study  of  India,  and  became 
strongly  convinced  of  the  "necessity  of  a 
reformation  of  Indian  iniquities."  But  as 
the  clouds  even.'  month  thickened  in  America, 
they  dispelled  all  other  thoughts,  and  caused 
mm  more  and  more  to  dread  the  applica- 
tion of  coercion  to  the  colonists.  The  Boston 
Port  Bill  heightened  his  alarm ;  and  in  May, 
1774.  he  appeared  in  Parliament  "to  stand 
for  England  and  America."  In  Jan.,  177"). 
he  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing  him  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  jHjlicy  to. 
wards*  America  by  removing  the  forces  from 
Boston,  and  he  followed  up  this  motion  by 
presenting  to  Parliament  a  plan  for  the  pre- 
vention of  civil  war.  The  object  of  his  con- 
duct was,  as  he  himself  briefly  expressed  it, 
"to  fto<  ure  to  tho  colonies  property  and  liberty, 
and  to  ensure  to  the  mother  country  a  due 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  of 
th<  ir  sulKinlination  to  the  supreme  legislative 
authority  and  superintending  power  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain."  As  long  as 
there  was  any  hope  of  the  attainment  of  these 
two  ends,  Chatham  was  as  warm  an  advocate 
as  anyone  for  granting  liberty  to  the  colonies  : 
but  when  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of 
Burgnyne  came  in  Dec.  1777.  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  announcement  of  tho 

aliian  t  America  and  France,  it  became 

clear  that  the  Americans  would  be  content 
with  nothing  short  of  entire  independence;  and 
Chatham  was  as  tirm  in  his  opposition  to  this 
concession  as  he  had  been  zealous  in  favour  of 
granting  them  liberty  and  justice.  At  this  point 
Chatham  broke  away  from  his  long  agree- 
ment with  Rockingham's  party,  and  carried 
Shelburne  with  him.  On  April  7th,  1778. 
he  mado  his  last  speech  in  Parliament ; 
and  the  effort  was  too  much  for  him. 
He  was  carried  to  Hayes,  and  then-  died  on 
May  1 1th.  A  monument  was  raised  to  him  in 
Wfittminster  Abbey  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation.  Eord  <  hatham  was  essentially  a  war 
minister.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
whenever  a  cannon  in  Europe  was  fired  he 
required  to  know  the  reason.  The  epitaph  on 
hi*  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  says, 
truly  <.-nough.  that  during  his  administration 
' T<-at  Britain  was  exalted  "to  a  height  of 
prosperity  und  glory  unknown  to  any  former 

P.  TWkrmy.  H;t.  of  H"m.  Piff.  E.  of  Chat- 
ham  (2    vols.,  ;   Chatham  Co.-rwrnonuUntv 

(1  »ol*.,  IKK  W  ;  Albemarle,  Rockiaaham  «i m . f 
Kit  Cantriaporarirt  ;  Allium,  Anff  lote*  nml 
Sp*«rkr«  of  Chatham  (ITWil  ;  Mansey,  Jf of 
Km;.,  vol*,  i..  ii.  ;  Adolphns,  Hint,  of  Enq., 
toU.  i..  i>.  ;  Wnlpole,  UilL,  vol.  i.  :  Stanhope, 
I/wf.  of  Eno  [AY*.  R.  S.J 

Chats  worth,  in  North  Derbyshire,  the 
property  of  the  Cavendish  family,  was  in 
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1570,  1*)78,  and  1581  the  prison  of  Mary 
ljueen  of  Scots.  It  was  subsequently  garri- 
soned by  the  Roundheads  in  1643,  and  by  the 
Cavaliers  two  years  later. 

Cheke.  Siu  John  (A.  1514,  d.  1557),  is  well 
known  as  the  tutor  of  King  Edward  VI.,  whose 
education  be  undertook  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Anthony  Cook.  In  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices he  was  made  Provost  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  a  Privy  Councillor.  On  the 
accession  of  Mary,  Cheke  was  imprisoned  for 
the  sympathy  which  he  had  shown  for  the 
cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  from  whom  he  had 
accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
On  his  release  he  went  abroad  and 
settled  at  Strasburg,  but;  having  gone  to 
visit  Sir  John  Mason  at  Brussels,  was  cap- 
tured on  the  way,  and  sent  to  England,  where 
he  was  confined  in  the  Tower.  Cheke.  who 
was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  "  one  of  the 
most  godly  men  of  those  days,"  was  kept  in 
confinement  until  hard  usage  wrung  from 
him  a  rcnum  iation  of  his  real  convictions. 
He  was  then  released,  but  is  said  to  have 
died  of  shame  at  his  recantation.  He  wa* 
a  voluminous  and  able  writer,  and  did 
much  for  the  literature  of  England.  Besides 
being  the  tutor  of  King  Edward  VI.,  he 
was  the  tutor  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, lie  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
greatest  of  English  Greek  scholars  of  the 
Renaissance;  and  in  particular  set  himself  to 
reform  the  corrupt  pronunciation  of  his  time. 
His  fame  was  still  living  at  Cambridge  in 
Milton's  days,  and  the  poet  refers  to  him  in 

Sonnet  XI.  :— 

"  Thy  Aire,  like  own.  O  »oul  of  Sir  Johu  Cheke, 
tinted  not  learning  worn'  thnn  told  or 
When  tbou  taught  «t  Cambridge  and  Kiug  Edward 
Qf«*k." 

Strrpe,        of  Vhtki ;  Fuller,  Worthiu. 

Chester  was  probably  a  Roman  military 
station,  as  its  Celtic  name,  "  Caerleon  Vawr," 
would  seem  to  attest.  It  is  called  lirva  in  the 
Roman  geographical  writings,  and  would 
seem,  at  any  rite,  to  have  been  a  trading- 
place  of  importance.  In  8«>4  it  was  captured 
by  the  Danes,  who  were,  however,  forced  to 
surrender  it  to  the  English.  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  as  being  the  frontier 
town  of  the  Welsh  Marches.  The  Conqueror 
established  an  earldom  of  Chester,  and  Hugh 
Lupus,  his  nephew,  ltccame  its  palatine.  He 
built  the  castle  and  founded  the  abb*  y  of 
St.  Werburgb.  In  1237  the  earldom' was 
seized  by  Henry  III.,  and  has  since  been  a 
royal  appanairo.  In  1300.  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  received  the  homage  of  the  Welsh 
princes  at  Chester  ;  and  here  for  a  time  Henry 
IV.  held  Richard  II.  captive.  The  city 
suffered  severely  in  the  plagues  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  espe- 
cially in  1602—5.  In  1 642  (  harles  I.  arrived  in 
Chester.  The  citizens  were  warmly  Royaliet. 
Prom  July,  1643.  until  1646,  the  city  was 
continuously  besieged  or  blockaded  by  the 
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Parliamentarian  forees,  and  at  last  honourably 
surrendered  in  February  of  the  Litter  year. 
(  Jrcat  riots  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  tho  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  the  year  1683. 
Chester  was  created  a  bishopric  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1341,  and  its  line  abbey  church  of 
St.  Werburgh  became  the  cathedral. 

Chesterfield,PHiLir  Dormer  Stanhoie, 
4th  Earl  of  (b.  1694,  d.  1773),  was  educated 
at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  On  the  accession 
of  George  I.,  he  was  made  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Ho  sat 
as  member  for  St.  Germans  in  1715.  The 
division  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  court  soon  drove  him  into  opposi- 
tion in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  rela- 
tive, General  Stanhope,  and  he  joined  the 
discontented  Whigs.  [Walpole.]  He 
had  great  expectations  from  George  II.  on 
his  accession ;  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
offend  Queen  Caroline.  The  death  of  his  father 
in  the  previous  year  removed  him  to  the 
Upper  House.  In  1728  he  was  sent  as  amlws- 
aador  to  the  I  lague,  and  on  his  return  was  made 
High  Steward  of  the  Household,  but  was  dis- 
missed in  1 733  by  Walpole  for  his  opposition  to 
the  Excise  scheme.  Forthwith  he  l»ecame  a  pro- 
minent member  of  tho  Opposition,  and  in  1 737 
made  a  magnificent  speech  against  the  Play- 
house Bill.  In  1741  he  went  abroad;  and  "at 
Avignon  met  Ormonde,  with  whom  it  is  said  he 
attempted  to  concert  measures  for  a  Jacobite 
combination  against  Walpob?.  He  was  excluded 
from  office  under  Pelham's  administration ;  and 
continued  in  opposition,  directing  his  attacks 
especially  against  the  employment  of  Hano- 
verian troops,  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
Carteret.  At  length,  in  1744,  the  king  s 
repugnance  was  so  far  overcome  that  he  was 
made  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His  ad- 
ministration of  this  office  deserves  the  highest 
praise,  and  his  linn  government  checked 
any  tendency  then;  might  be  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  Scotch  revolters  in  1745. 
In  1745  he  was  again  sent  to  Holland, 
where  his  negotiations  induced  the  Dutch 
to  send  troops  to  the  campaign  which  ter- 
minated in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  In 
1746  he  becamo  Secretary  of  State.  He 
aimed  at  governing  the  king  through  the 
latter's  mistress,  Lady  Yarmouth,  but  finding 
he  could  make  no  progress  in  bringing  about 
a  peace,  he  resigned  in  1748.  He  still  con- 
tinued to  speak,  and  in  1751  proposed  and 
carried  out  the  reformation  of  the  calendar. 
In  1752  he  lost  his  hearing.  In  1757  he  waa 
asked  to  negotiate  between  Pitt  and  New- 
castle during  the  intrigues  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  that  great  ministry  known  by 
their  names.  In  1768  his  natural  .son,  Philip, 
the  object  of  the  greatest  care  and  affection 
on  his  part,  and  to  whom  he  had  addressed 
his  famous  Lttttr*  to  Jim  Son  on  which  his 
literary  fame  largelv  rests,  died,  and  from  that 
time  Chesterfield's  life  was  desolate  and  cheer- 


loss.  M  Chesterfield  was,"  says  his  biographer, 
Dr.  Maty, "  a  nobleman  unequalled  in  his  timo 
for  variety  of  talents,  brilliancy  of  wit,  and 
elegance  of  conversation."  Lord  Stanhope, 
referring  to  his  political  career,  says  that 
"diplomacy  was  especially  suited  "to  his 
tastes  and  taleuts.  At  home,  his  can-er, 
though  never  inspired  by  a  high  and  per- 
vading patriotism,  deserves  the  praise  of 
humane,  liberal  and  far-sighted  policy.  His 
defects  were  a  want  of  gencrositv,  dissimu- 
lation carried  beyond  justifiable  bounds  .  .  . 
and  a  looseness  of  religious  principle." 

Maty's  Lift,  prefixed  to  ChestwrieM's  Wovks, 
2  vols.,  1777. 

Chevalier.  [Pkktf.ndek.] 
Chevy  Chase.  [Otterikr-rne.] 

Cheyne,  Sir  Thomas,  Treasurer  of  tho 
Household  to  Henry  VIII.,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Council  of  Executors  by  the  king's 
will,  1547.  Having  served  in  the  Scottish 
expedition  of  1547,  he  was  made  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  in  1519  he  was  sent  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  In  1553  he  is  found  in  strong 
opjiosition  to  Northumberland's  scheme  of 
altering  the  succession  in  favour  of  I^ady 
Jane  Grey,  and  in  Wyatt's  Bebellion  (q.v.), 
1554,  he  did  good  service  for  the  queen  in 
Kent. 

Chichele,  Henry  {fi.  circa  1362,  d.  1443), 
is  said  to  have  owed  his  education  to  William 
of  Wykeham,  and  certainly  was  a  student  on 
Wykeham's  foundations  at  Winchester  and 
Oxford.  He  was  frequently  employed  on 
diplomatic  business  by   Henry  IV.,  and  in 

1408  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Davids.  In 

1409  he  was  one  of  the  English  delegates  to 
I  the  Council  of  Pisa,  and  in  1414  was  raised 

to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  aecomjHinied 
Henry  V.  on  his  second  ai.d  third  expeditions 
to  France,  and  crowned  (Jueen  Catherine. 
Chichele  has  been  greatly  blamed  for  inciting 
Henry  V.  to  go  to  war  against  France,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  French 
war  was  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  to  divert 
popular  attention  from  tho  wealth,  luxury, 
and  corruption  of  the  Church.  But  this  view 
rests  on  no  historical  basis,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Chichele  and  the  other 
bishops  did  lend  their  sanction  to  the  king's 
ambition.  Chichele  is  also  accused  of  being 
a  persecutor,  but  it  would  seem  that  his 
aversion  to  the  Lollards  was  political  rather 
than  religious;  for  that  sect  was  regarded  as 
hostile  to  the  dynasty,  and  a  foe  to  all  social 
order  as  well  as  to  the  Church.  During 
Henry  VI. 's  reign,  Chichele  seems  to  have 
confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  clerical 
duties.  In  1437  he  founded  All  Souls  College 
at  Oxford,  and  in  1443,  attended  by  four  of 
his  suffragans,  visited  Oxford,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  honour,  and  opened  the 
college  and  consecrated  the  chapel.    In  tho 
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same  year  he  wrote  to  the  Pope,  saying  that 
bis  age  and  infirmities  rendered  him  unable 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
praying  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  resign 
nin  archbishopric.  Before  his  intended  re- 
signation could  be  accomplished  he  was  re- 
moved by  death.  Chichele  boldly  resisted  the 
pretensions  of  the  Pope,  who  was  desirous  of 
getting  the  Statute  of  Praemunire  repealed,  and 
when  the  papal  party  retaliated  by  accusing 
him  of  a v.i rice,  the  barons,  the  bishops,  and 
the  University  of  Oxford  came  forward  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  archbishop. 

Chichester,  Arthur,  Lord  (£.  1563,  d. 
1625),  was  Lord- Deputy  of  Ireland  from  1604 
to  1614,  when  he  became  Lord  High  Treasurer. 
It  was  under  his  government  that  the  Planta- 
tion of  Ulster  was  carried  out.  One  result 
of  the  colonisation  of  Ulster  was  the  posai- 
bility  to  summon  an  Irish  ptrliament  in 
which  the  representatives  of  the  native  Irish 
should  be  in  a  permanent  minority.  This 
parliament  met  in  1613,  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty-seven  years,  and  at  once  broke  into 
open  discord.  The  subjects  in  dispute  were 
referred  to  the  King,  and  in  February,  1614, 
Chichester  was  commanded  to  return  to  Eng- 
land to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
country.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  in  the 
same  year  instructions  were  given  him  to 
recur  to  the  policy  of  driving  the  Irish  by 
persecution  into  the  Protestant  church. 
Chichester,  however,  obtained  their  practical 
modification,  and  some  approach  was  made  to 
an  understanding  between  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Government.  In  August, 
1614,  the  King  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament,  and  three  months  later  Chichester 
was  recalled.  Though  no  reason  was  publicly 
given  for  his  recall,  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  real  motive  lay  in  his 
opposition  to  any  new  attempt  to  persecute 
the  Roman  Catholics.  He  was,  however,  on 
his  return  treated  with  every  show  of  honour, 
and  was  ma  le  Lord  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  a 
more  dignified  thnn  influential.  The 
lands  of  Sir  Cahir  O'Doherty  of  Innirowen 
were  granted  to  Chichester,  and  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  large  estate*  left  by  him  to  the 
present  representatives  of  the  family,  the  Mar- 
•luj-vs  of  Donegal. 

Chichester,  a  cathedral  town,  is  built  on 
the  site  of  »  Roman  settlement,  and  is  (tenor- 
*Uy  identified  with  Regnum  mentioned  in  the 
/'•«'»  *ry  of  Antoninus.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  trade.  The  town  was 
destroyed  by  HI  la,  and  restored  by  his  son, 
Cuaa,  from  whom  it  received  its  modern 
name.  The  see  was  originally  at  Selaey, 
and  wa*  removed  to  Chichester  in  1083.  The 
cathedral  waa  built  upon  the  site  of  a 
moti;i«r<  ry  ol  St.  Peter.  Begun  In  IW1,  il 
suffered  more  than  once  from  fire,  and  its 
different  parte  show  many  periods — Norman, 


Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular. 
The  building  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentary  troops  which  were  quartered  in 
it.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1213.  The 
town  was  Royalist  in  the  Civil  War,  but  in 
December,  1642,  was  surrendered  to  the 
Parliamentarians  after  an  eight  days'  siege. 
It  was  recaptured  by  the  Royalists  in  the 
following  December,  but  had  ui;ain  to  sur- 
render to  Waller  a  month  later  after  a  siege 
of  seventeen  days.  Among  the  prisoners  of 
war  was  the  famous  Chillingworth,  who  died 
here,  and  lies  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

Chief  Justice.    [Justice  ] 

Childers,  Huon  Cullino  Earolby  {b. 
1827,  d.  1896),  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  went  to  Australia  in 
1850,  and  was  inspector  of  schools  in  Mel- 
bourne in  1851.  Later  he  was  made  seeretnry 
to  the  education  department  and  emigration 
agent  at  the  port  of  Melbourne,  and  in  1852 
became  auditor-general  and  a  member  of  tho 
Legislative  Council.  The  following  year  he 
was  collector  of  customs  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council.  He  was  the  first  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Melbourne  University.  In 
1857  he  retnrnod  to  England  as  agent- general 
for  Victoria.  He  was  elected  member  of 
Parliament  for  Pontefract  in  1860,  and  was 
on  the  royal  commission  on  penal  servitude 
in  1863.  In  1865  he  was  Financial  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  and  appointed  First  Lord"  of 
the  Admiralty  and  Privy  Councillor  in  1868. 
He  resigned  office  in  1S71.  In  1872  ho 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  Secretary  of  State  f  r  War  in  1880,  and 
produced  a  successful  scheme  of  army  reform 
in  the  following  year.  Ho  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  188?.,  and  in 
the  following  year  formulated  a  great  scheme 
for  reducing  the  national  debt  (q.v  ).  In 
1886  ho  became  Home  Secretary,  and  sup- 
ported Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill.  The 
state  of  his  health  precluded  him  from  becom- 
ing a  candidate  atth*  ""?«meral  Election  of  1892. 

Chilli*!! wall»,  Thb  Battle  or  (Jnn.  13, 
1849),  was  fought  during  the  second  Sikh 
War.  After  an  interchange  of  shots  from  the 
Sikh  and  English  pickets,  Lord  (tough  givo 
the  word  to  attack  the  position  of  Shere 
Sing  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  General  Camp- 
bell [Clyoe]  moved  forward  his  division  in 
two  brigades.  His  own  victoriously  advanced 
to  the  front,  seized  and  spiked  the  guns ;  but 
the  second  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  fire  of 
gTape  and  musketry,  and  the  attack  would 
have  failed  had  not  General  Campbell  ad- 
vanced rapidly  to  the  rescue,  and  captured 
the  guns  which  were  pouring  in  this  deadly 
fire.  Sir  Walter  Gilbert's  two  divisions  were 
successful  on  the  right,  but  not  without  serious 
loss.  The  cavalry  brigade  under  Brigadier 
Pope  got  entangled  in  trees  and  brushwood, 
and  owing  to  some  mistake,  retreated,  but  the 
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left  brigade,  under  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell, 
behaved  with  great  gallantry.  The  result 
was  that  when  darkness  put  an  end  to  the 
struggle  Lord  Gough  found  himself  master  of 
unknown  ground  in  the  dark,  and  uncertain  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemv,  after  a  vic- 
tory which  was  the  nearest  possible  approach 
to  a  def»  at.  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to 
withdraw  to  Chillianwalla.    [Sikh  War*.] 

Chillingworth,  William  (b.  1602.  rf. 
1644),  whs  educated  at  Oxford,  and  obtained 
a  fellowship  at  Trinity  College.  By  the 
efforts  of  a  Jesuit,  John  Fisher,  he  was  con- 
verted to  the  Roman  Catholic  communion. 
Chillingworth's  conspicuous  abilities  made  him 
an  important  convert,  and  the  Jesuits  deter- 
mined to  rind  him  employment.  In  1630  he 
went  to  the  college  of  Douay,  where  ho  was 
urged  to  write  an  account  of  the  motives 
which  led  him  to  make  his  religious  change. 
He  undertook  the  tusk,  but  felt  it  his  duty  to 
weigh  afresh  the  arguments  in  favour  of  tho 
Protectant  religion,  and  Laud,  then  Bishop  of 
London,  began  a  series  of  letters  to  Chilling- 
worth,  for  whom  he  had  acted  as  godfather. 
The  result  was  that  in  1631  Chillingworth 
left  Douay  and  returned  to  OxforJ,  where  he 
pursued  his  theological  inquiries  with  an 
impartial  mind.  In  1634  ho  attain  declared 
himself  to  bo  a  Protestant,  and  wrote  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
adopt  tho  Roman  Cutholic  faith,  together 
with  a  refutation  of  them.  He  became,  in 
1638,  Chancellor  of  Salisbury  and  Prebendary 
of  Brixworth.  In  the  Civil  War  he  accom- 
panied the  King's  forces,  though  his  heart 
sank  within  him  to  sea  "  publicans  and 
sinners  ou  the  one  side,  auainst  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  on  the  other."  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  operations  at  the  siege  of  Glou- 
cester, and  «•!«  taken  prisoner  at  the  capture 
of  Arundel  Castle.  Being  very  ill,  he  was 
allowed  to  remove  to  the  palace  of  Chichester, 
where  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  a  famous 
tract,  called,  The  Religion  of  rrote*tantt  :  a 
S„fe  Way  to  Salvation,  first  published  in 
1638,  and  very  frequently  reprinted. 

Chiltern  Hundreds.  The,  as  the 
hundreds  of  Bodenham,  Dosborough  and 
Stoke,  in  Buckinghamshire,  are  called,  have 
attached  to  them  a  Stewardship,  the  holder  of 
which  office  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  down  tho  robbers  who  infested  the  ■ 
woods  of  the  Chiltern  Hills.  At  the  present 
time  the  office  is  used  fur  an  interesting 
purpose.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  cannot  by  parliamentary  law  resign 
his  seat  unless  he  becomes  disqualified  either  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  pi  ice  of  honour  and  profit 
under  the  ciown,  or  by  MOM  other  cans- .  a 
member  wishing  to  retire  applies  for  the  stew- 
ardship of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  which  is  held 
t  «  he  Bucn  and  necessarily  entails  the  vacation  I 
ol  the  seat.  The  stewardship  is  usually  granted  I 


(  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  it  has  been 
refused  in  a  case  of  briliery.  As  soon  as  it  is 
obtained  it  is  again  resigned,  and  it  thus 
generally  vacant  when  required  by  a  member 
of  Parliament.  This  method  of  evading  the 
restriction  as  to  the  resignation  of  a  member 
of  Parliament  appears  to  have  come  into 
practice  in  tho  reign  of  George  II.,  about 
1760.  The  gift  lies  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  In  the  event  of  two  appli- 
cations being  made  for  the  post  at  the  same 
time,  the  stewardship  of  the  manors  of  East 
Hundred,  Hempholmo  and  Xorthstead,  is 
bestowed  on  one  of  ihe  applicants. 

China,  Reiationk  with,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  existed  much  earlier  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  though 
there  was,  no  doubt,  indirect  intercourse  at  u 
much  earlier  date  between  English  merchants 
and  "  Cathay."  For  instance,  the  Florentine 
house  of  Bardi,  which  had  extensive  monetary 
dealings  with  Edward  III.,  had  also  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  China.  The  first  attempts 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  establish  a  com- 
mercial station  at  Canton,  in  1637,  were  un- 
successful, as  were  others  made  in  1668,  but 
in  1670  a  trade  was  opened  with  Formosa,  and 
a  treaty  conclude  1.  Ten  years  later  a  factory- 
was  established  at  Canton.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Manchoo  or  Tartar  dynasty, 
however  (1671)),  a  hostile  policy,  caused, 
perhaps,  by  the  misconduct  of  the  Portuguese, 
was  adopted  towards  foreign  traders.  Trade, 
which  had  spread  to  several  ports,  was  con- 
fined to  Canton,  and  was  there  conducted 
with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  dishonesty  of 
the  Hong  merchunts  and  the  extortions  of  the 
mandarins.  This  unsatisfactory  state  of 
aiiair.-',  varied  by  quarrels  between  the 
East  India  Company,  the  French,  and 
Portuguese,  continued  down  to  17t>2,  when 
Lord  Macartney  was  sent  us  tho  first  English 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Pekin  with  pre- 
sents  to  the  emperor,  to  place  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  on  a  secure  and 
proper  footing.  But  though  the  ambassador 
and  members  of  his  suite  were  courteously 
treated,  he  was  unable  to  effect  the  removal  of 
the  restrictions  on  trade,  nnd  Lord  Amherst, 
who  was  despatched  thither  in  1816,  was 
dismissed  for  refusing  to  perform  the  "kow. 
tow,"  or  prostration,  Ik* fore  the  emperor,  and 
thereby  acknowledge  his  own  sovereign  to  be 
but  a  vassal  of  the  Cninese  empire. 

In  1834,  when  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company  oxpired,  it  was  determined  to 
send  out  a  trade  commissioner  to  the  j>ort  of 
Canton.  Lord  Napier  was  th*  first,  but  he 
soon  gave  way  beneath  the  anxieties  of  his 
position.  Soon  afterwards  the  Chinese 
authorities  began  to  protest  against  tho 
introduction  of  opium  by  English  traders,  an 
import  forbidden  by  law.  'Ihe  irritation 
grew,  until,  in  1839,  the  Chinese  authorities 
1  insisted  on  the  confiscation  of  a  large  quantity 
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of  the  drug,  which  they  burnt.  This  pro- 
ceeding Captain  Elliott,  the  Commissioner  of 
Trade,  seems  to  have  considered  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  With  tho  arrival  of  the  fleet 
fro'n  India  in  the  following  vear.  the  Ftnt 
Ck,n*$4  Har  (April,  1839— March,  1841) 
banian.  The  island  of  Chusan  was  promptly 
taken,  and  tho  capital  threatened.  The 
Chinese  thereupon  sued  for  peace,  but 
negotiation!  were  broken  off,  and  Hong  Kong 
and  Arnoy  fell,  and  Nanking  was  menaced. 
Thereupon  hostilities  were  again  suspended, 
and  in  1842  Sir  Henry  Pottingcr  concluded  a 
treaty  by  which  tho  Chinese  airreed  to  throw 
open  five  additional  port*  to  European  trade 
and  pay  an  indemnity  of  some  four  and  a 
half  millions  sterling,  together  with  a  million 
and  a  quarter  as  compensation  for  the  de- 
stroyed opium,  which  ram  the  English  mer- 
chants declared  to  be  below  their  loss. 

Tho  relations  between  England  and  China 
continued  to  bo  fairly  pacific  until  1855, 
when  the  seizure  of  the  lorcha  (or  cutter), 
Arrow,  by  tho  Chinese  authorities,  on  the 
charge  of  piracy,  was  the  cause  of  the  Second 
rhtnttt  War  (Oct.,  1856— May,  18'»8).  The 
vessel  was  undoubtedly  of  a  suspicious  char- 
acter, but  she  had  obtained  a  British  registra- 
tion, and  in  consequence  Sir  John  Bowrir.g 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  captured  men, 
which  was  done,  but  all  apoloiry  was  refused  by 
Yeh,  the  governor  of  Canton.  Thereupon  the 
tv>wn  whs  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Taku  forts  fell  in  1 858,  and  the  English 
commissioner,  T*>rd  Elgin,  concluded  a  treaty 
at  Tientsin  hy  \»  hich  transit-dues  were  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  an  indemnity  of  four 
millions  agreed  upon.  In  1859,  however,  the 
English  Minister,  Sir  F.  Bruce,  was  tired 
up  n  from  the  Taku  forts  while  sailing  up 
the  river  to  carry  out  the  ratification  of  t!ie 
treaty  at  Peking,  Lord  Elgin  was  promptly 
yent  out,  together  with  a  fore-  undor  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  who  was  assisted  by  the  French. 
The  Taku  forts  fell,  and  the  emperor,  in 
order  t«>  save  Peking,  agreed  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Treat v  of  Tientsin,  with  many  im- 
portant additional  stipulations,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  that  the  sovereigns 
of  Great  Britain  and  China  might,  it  they 
tit,  apj*>int  ambassadors,  ministers,  or 
oth  t  diplomatic  agents  to  their  respective 
C"ur?->,  at'd  that  tho  British  representative 
-h-'uld  not  Ik?  required  to  perform  any  cere- 
mony derogatory  to  him  as  representing  the 
■overeiim  of  an  independent  nation  of  an 
equality  with  China.  Shortly  afterwards 
Major  Charles  Cordon  entered  tho  Chinese 
•ervi  e.  and  aided  the  government  in  crushing 
th«-  Tat-ptng  rebels. 

Once  more  1875)  the  relations  with  fog* 
lsnd  became  strained,  partly  owing  to  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Margary  on  the  Chinese 
frontier,  and  partly  to  the  refusal  of  the 
g'lvemmetit  to  publish  the. treaties  by  which 
the  Britieh  were  empowered  to  establish  a 


trade  route  from  China  to  Burmah.  At  one 
time  war  seemed  imminent,  but  was  averted 
by  tho  firmness  and  tact  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade 
who,  in  the  following  year,  by  the  Che/oo 
Convention,  established  the  rights  of  foreigners 
to  travel  and  protection. 

The  chief  events  which  have  of  late  years 
brought  Great  Britain  into  contact  with 
China  are  the  Chino-Japanese  War  and  tho 
Boxer  rising  of  1900.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Chino-Japanese  War  (1895)  the  Treaty 
of  Shimonoseki  opened  four  more  ports,  viz., 
Chung- King,  Hang-Chow,  Soo  Chow,  and 
Sha-Tsze.     Great  Britain  insisted  that  no 

Eart  of  the  Yangtsze  Basin  should  be  alienated, 
ut  that  that  region  must  be  considered  as 
a  British  "  sphere  of  influence  " ;  and  oc- 
cupied Wei-Hai-Wei  on  an  extensible  lease. 
Generally  speaking,  Great  Britain  insisted 
on  the  policy  of  the  44  Open  Door,"  that  is, 
that  no  European  country  should  seek  to 
restrict  the  trade  of  any  other  European 
country  with  China.  In  April,  1900,  the 
Boxer  outbreak  was  signalised  by  riots  at 
Pekin,  and  tho  murder  of  missionaries  and 
native  Christians.  In  June  the  Foreign 
ambassadors  were  besioged  in  the  legations. 
Tho  besieged  garrison  consisted  of  less  than 
500  officers  and  men,  and  anxiety  for  its 
safety  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  many  women  and  children  to  be  pro- 
tected. An  international  force  under  Ad- 
miral Seymour  set  out  to  relieve  the  titrations, 
but  was  driven  back.  Tho  troops,  however, 
occupied  Tientsin  in  July.  For  eight  weeks 
the  legations  held  out  against  a  series  of 
violent  attacks.  In  those  attacks  Chineso 
Imperial  troops  took  part,  though  tho  Govern- 
ment nominally  deprecated  tho  Boxer  out- 
break. The  legations  were  relieved  by  an 
international  force  on  Aug.  13,  the  Chinese 
Court  flying  into  the  interior. 

It  was  some  months  before  tho  Powers 
could  agree  on  the  demands  to  bo  made  in 
satisfaction  of  injuries,  and  to  ensure  future 
security,  but  these  were  eventually  formulated 
on  Dee.  19.  They  included  the  destruction 
of  the  Taku  forts,  the  reform  of  the  Tsung-Li- 
Yamen,  and  tho  punishment  of  individual 
offenders.  A  peace  protocol  embodying  these 
terms  was  signed  on  Jan.  14,  1901.  Tho 
total  indemnity  whs  fixed  at  £66,000,000,  to 
be  paid  within  thirty-nine  years  ;  Princes 
Tuan  and  I  .an  were  to  be  banished  ;  and  six 
hiirh  officials  were  to  be  executed.  Tho 
Japuneso  executed  two  who  were  in  their 
bauds,  and  the  Chinese  reported  four  as  having 
been  put  to  death  in  the  interior.  The  Tsung- 
Li-Yamen  was  abolished,  and  replaced  by 
another  board  known  as  the  Wai-Wu-Pu. 
Foreign  troops  evacuted  Poking  on  Sept.  17, but 
the  legations  weto  allowed  increased  guards. 

In  1902  the  British  Government  announ-  ed 
I  chance  of  policy  as  regards  Wei  llui-Wei. 
The  place  is  not  to  bo  the  seat  of  a  large 
garrison,  hut  to  bo  used  as  a  sanatorium  and 
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for  small  arm  naval  practice.  The  Chinese 
regiment,  which  had  been  enrolled,  was  then 
reduced  from  1,000  men  to  400,  and  in  1907 
was  disbanded.  On  Jan.  7,  1  '•"  - ,  the  Court 
returned  to  Poking,  and  the  Dowager  Empress 
lavished  attentions  upon  the  ladies  of  the  le- 
gations, and  shed  tears  over  the  unhappy 
events  of  1900.  The  formation  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  on  Jan.  30  was  a  proof  of 
the  importance  which  the  two  countries  allied 
attach  to  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  of  Korea,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  equal  rights  for  foreigners. 

A  fresh  commercial  Treaty  was  made 
between  Great  Britain  and  China  at  the 
close  of  1902.  China  undertook  to  open  four 
new  Treaty  porta,  via.,  Chang-Sha,  Ngan-Kin, 
Wan-IIsien,  and  Wai-Chan;  to  accept  im- 
proved mining  regulations;  and  to  adopt 
amended  rules  for  the  navigation  of  inland 
waters  and  for  the  protection  of  British  trade 
marks  in  China.  Also  likin  (a  tax  on  inland 
trade  levied  while  merchandise  was  in  transit 
from  one  district  to  another,  which  raised 
nearly  £2,000,000  annually  for  the  Chinese 
Government,  after  probably  twice  that  sum 
had  been  subtracted  by  local  authorities 
for  cost  of  collection)  was  abolished  in  return 
for  a  sur-tax  on  imports  slightly  over  4  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Likin  was  a  vexatious 
impost,  which  led  to  peculation  as  well  as 
to  annoying  delays  in  the  conveyance  of 
merchandise  from  one  place  to  another.  With 
this  Treaty  signed,  and  with  Tientsin  restored 
to  the  Chinese,  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  China  may  be  said  to  have  been 
placed  upon  a  footing  favourable  to  peace  and 
amity.  In  1908  Great  Britain  obtained  for 
defensive  purposes  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease 
of  territory  on  the  mainland,  opposite  the  island 
of  llong  Kong.  In  the  same  year  the  Wai- 
Wu-Fu  and  the  British  Minister  arrived  at 
an  agreement  whereby  there  should  bo  an 
annual  decrease  in  the  importation  of  opium, 
which  after  ten  years  is  to  be  imported  into 
China  no  longer ;  that  China  should  levy 
more  duties  on  foreign  imported  opium;  that 
no  poppy  juice  should  be  imported  into  China 
from  Hontr  Kong,  nor  any  w?nt  from  China 
to  Hong  Kong;  that  no  opium  pipes  should 
be  sold  in  foreign  settlements,  and  no  opium 
dens  be  permitted  to  be  established.  All  the 
Powers  have  given  their  assent  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  importation  of  morphia  except 
for  medicinal  purpose?. 

Sir  John  Davis,  China ;  Prof.  Douglas,  China; 
L.  Oliphant,  Xnrrativc  of  Lord  Elgin  t  Mission  to 
China;  MacCartliy,  History  of  our  own  Times. 

Chitral  Expedition,  1 896.  The  small 
principality  of  Chitral,  in  the  Hindu  Kush 
Mountains,  was  placed  under  the  suaerainty  of 
Kashmir,  and  therefore  indirectly  of  Britain, 
in  1878,  by  its  then  ruler,  the  Mehtar  Aman- 
ul-Mulk.  On  his  death  in  1892  a  contest 
arose  between  his  two  sons — Amir-ul-Mulk 


and  Nizam-ul-Mulk — and  his  brother,  Shere 
Afzul.  Eventually  Nizam-ul-Mulk  expelled 
Shore  Afzul  and  put  the  Amir-nl-Mulk  to 
death,  but  was  himself  murdered  (Jan.  1, 
1895)  at  the  instigation  of  another  brother, 
Afzul-ul-Mulk,  who  then  endeavoured  to 
obtain  recognition  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  George)  Robert- 
son, H.M.'s  political  agent  at  Gilgit,  came  in 
to  deal  with  the  matter  ;  but  on  the  approach 
of  Umra  Khan,  chief  of  Jandol,  and  of  Shore 
Afzul — with  whom  Afzul-ul-Mulk  was  secretly 
negotiating — had  to  retire  (Feb.  10)  into 
Chitral  Fort  with  his  escort,  comprising 
several  British  officers  and  about  500  Indian 
troops,  mostly  Sikhs  and  Dogma.  From 
March  3  till  April  23  they  were  besieged  in 
the  fort,  a  place  most  uu'suited  for  defence, 
and  exposed  to  most  vigorous  and  varied 
attacks  by  a  greatly  superior  force,  against 
which  they  made  a  gallant  resistance.  Mean- 
while the  Indian  Government  hud  despatched 
a  force  of  14,000  men  under  Sir  R.  Low  from 
Nowshera,  and  also  a  body  of  native  troops 
uuder  Colonel  Kelly  from  the  neigh bourhoo<l 
of  Gilgit,  where  they  had  been  road-making. 
These  latter,  after  great  difficulties,  reached 
Chitral  on  April  23,  and  the  siege  was  raised 
on  their  approach.  General  Low,  after  severe 
fighting  with  the  Swatix  at  the  Malakand 
Pass,  sent  on  a  flying  column,  which  arrived 
at  Chitral  on  May  10.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment, on  March  22,  had  proclaimed  to  the 
people  of  Swat  and  Bajaur  that  they  meant 
to  send  a  fort  e  through,  but  not  to  occupy  the 
territory  permanently  or  interfere  with  the 
tribesmen.  They  made  a  military  road  through 
the  territory,  and  it  was  eventually  decided 
(August,  1895)  to  retain  Chitral,  as  advised  by 
the  Indian  Government  and  high  authorities 
in  India,  partly  on  the  ground  that  it  com- 
mands certain  passes  from  Badakshan,  and  so 
might  be  of  strategic  value  in  case  of  a 
Russian  invasion  of  ludia.  By  the  agreement 
negotiated  by  Sir  Mortimer  Duiand  with  the 
Amir  of  Afghanistan  in  1893,  Chitral,  with 
Bajaur,  Swat,  and  the  neighbouring  states  of 
Indus-Kohistan,  were  assigned  to  the  British 
sphere  of  influence,  the  Amir  securing  Asmar 
and  Kafiristan,  the  latter  of  which  he  subdued 
in  1895-96. 

Chivalry,  This  word,  which  variously 
meant  "horsemanship,"  "knighthood,''  "a 
fully-armed  array  of  horsemen  or  knights," 
"  tho  knightly  ideal  of  conduct,"  and  other 
things  akin  to  these,  in  its  widest  application 
embraced  the  whole  brotherhood  of  trained, 
approved,  and  dedicated  men  of  the  sword, 
who  had  undertaken  with  elaborate  and 
solemn  ceremony  to  do  their  lighting  in  a 
peculiar  spirit,  on  principles  and  with  aims 
of  a  special  character,  as  well  as  the  whole 
body  of  laws  and  usages,  that  these  select 
warriors  were  bound  to  observe.  Detined  by 
a  friendly  historian,  it  was  "a  fraternal 
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ition,  or  rather  an  enthusiastic 

men  of  feeling  and  courage,"  of 
delicacy  and  devotion,"  who  had  chosen  the 
profession  of  arms  and  fitted  themselves  for 
it  by  a  long  and  severe  apprenticeship.  It 
was  an  institution  in  which  each  faithful 
member  was  animated  by  a  sentiment  of  con- 
scious dignity,  and  regulated  his  life  in  con- 
formity with  a  code  of  military  ethics  that 
raised  a  naturally  demoralising  occupation 
into  a  chastening  discipline  and  ennobling 
pursuit.  It  owed  to  feudalism  the  conditions 
which  enabled  it  to  play  its  part ;  but  it  was 
no  essential  feature  or  direct  offspring  of 
feudalism ;  it  was  rather  a  corrective  of  the 
ferocity  and  injustice  that  make  the  chief 
reproach  of  feudal  institutions. 

The  times  of  its  beginning  and  ending,  and 
its  origin,  are  still  controverted  points  among 
historians.  But  we  cannot  be  far  astray  in 
limiting  its  nourishing  period  as  an  efficient 
and  earnest  motive  and  rule  of  action  to  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  though  its 
spirit  and  forms  can  be  traced  much  earlier, 
and.  in  show  at  least,  are  perceptible  much 
later.  Mr.  Freeman  sees  the  dawn  of  English 
chivalry  in  William  Rufus's  making  a  certain 
line  of  conduct  "a  point  of  honour;"  and 
the  French  wars  of  Ldward  111.  display  the 
glitter  and  affectations,  the  serious  mockeries, 
that  outlived  the  decay  of  real  chivalry.  Ah 
to  its  origin,  some  find  it  in  the  Crusades, 
some  in  the  necessity  of  confronting  the 
evils  that  harassed  France  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  44  a  consecration  of  the  arms  of 
the  strong ; "  and  some  in  the  slow  rise  to 
ascendency  of  certain  ideas  and  customs- 
one  or  two  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  Germania 
— amid  the  anarchy  that  followed  the  death  of 
Charlemagne.  This  last  seems  the  safest 
conclusion:  the  ceremonial  with  which  a 
young  German  warrior  assumed  arms;  the 
duty  of  serving  on  horseback  laid  on  certain 
landholders  in  later  times ;  and  tho  personal 
attachment  to  a  superior  obligatory  on  an 
aspirant  to  a  military  career,  needed  but  the 
glow  of  religious  feeling  and  the  sense  of 
individual  honour  as  the  master-motive  of 
action,  to  complete  the  chivalrous  character. 
For  the  grand  creation  and  central  figure 
of  chivalry  was  the  knight  ;  and  it  is  the 
union  in  him  of  religious  fervour  and  sense 
of  duty,  with  a  recognition  of  honourable 
obligation,  devotion  to  all  women  and  con- 
stancy to  one,  and  a  horror  of  doing  any- 
thing unworthy  of  a  true  knight,  that  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  chivalric  idea.  Yet 
chivalry  owed  to  the  Crusades  its  summons 
into  energetic  life;  in  Milman's  words,  "all 
the  noble  sentiments  which,  blended  together, 
are  chivalry— the  high  sense  of  honour,  the 
disdain  of  danger,  the  lovo  of  adventure, 
coin  passion  for  the  weak  or  the  oppressed, 
iftwrositv,  *»-lf-aarrifioc,  self-devotUM)  for 
others— found  in  tho  Crusades  their  animat- 
ing principle,  perpetual  occasion  for  their 


amplest  exercise,  their  perfection  and  < 
mation."  The  unit  of  chivalry  was  the  knight, 
or  chevalier,  and  care  was  therefore  taken 
to  make  and  keep  knighthood  select.  In  most 
places,  though  not  in  all.  gentle  birth  was  a 
necessary  qualification ;  from  his  seventh  to 
his  fourteenth  year  the  aspirant  must  serve  in 
some  noble  or  knightly  household  as  page  or 
varlet ;  he  had  then  to  choose,  from  among 
the  well-born  ladies  of  the  society  he  lived 
in,  some  one  as  a  sped*]  object  of  loyal 
devotion,  and  was  allowed  to  receive  at  the 
altar  from  the  hands  of  the  priest  the  con- 
secrated sword  that  proved  him  an  esquire. 
His  manifold  duties  as  an  esquire  had  as 
their  general  drift  to  make  him  perfect  in 
tho  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  a  knightly 
character.  Having  "borne  him  well "  in 
his  long  and  trying  noviciate,  he  was 
"  ordained"  a  knight  with  a  most  impressive 
ritual.  After  being  bathed,  and  clothed  in 
symbolic  garments,  he  fasted  for  twenty-four 
hours,  watched  the  arms  he  was  to  wear  for 
a  whole  night  in  a  church,  confessed,  com- 
municated, had  the  sword  that  hung  from  his 
neck  blessed  by  the  priest,  was  armed  by 
ladies  or  knights,  and  from  one  of  the  latter 
received  the  aetolade.  His  most  imperative 
obligations,  taken  on  oath,  were:  to  serve 
God  and  his  prince ;  to  uphold  the  weak :  to 
be  true  to  his  word  ;  to  despise  gain ;  to  love 
honour ;  to  persist  to  the  end  in  any  adven- 
ture he  undertook ;  to  reverence  purity  in 
women ;  to  be  faithful,  courteous,  and  humble ; 
and  to  protect  maidens  from  danger  and 
insult. 

Chivalry  had  its  absurd  side :  in  its  name 
men  now  and  then  played  very  fantastic 
tricks.  Single  combats,  tournaments,  jousts, 
the  splendid  frivolities  dear  to  an  age  of 
empty  show,  were  its  outcome.  Hut  its 
nobler  gifts  to  mankind  far  outweigh  these ; 
from  it  sprang  the  Knights  Hospitaller 
and  the  Teutonic  Order,  which,  along  with 
not  a  little  that  is  questionable,  certainly 
bore  excellent  fruit.  Above  all,  it  set  a  curb 
on  the  passions  of  men,  and  thus  softened 
the  horrors  of  war;  held  up  before  them  an 
elevating  ideal ;  made  active  the  virtues  of 
loyalty,  courtesy,  respect  for  women,  valour, 
justice,  and  veracity.  Its  chief  bequest  to 
mankind  was  the  **  chastity  of  honour  which 
felt  a  stain  like  a  wound."  which  still  lives. 
It  i*  significant,  too,  that  the  clearest  Knglish 
eve  of  the  fourteenth  centurv  saw  in  tho 
knight  •«  who  lovede  chivalrie  " 

"  Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  f.irto«ie." 

Holism,  Middl*  Ayr*,  cip.  is.,  p.  ii.  .  Milmon, 
Lotin  Christianity,  book  cap  vi.,  Freeman, 
Norma*  Conquest,  vol.  v.,  481 — V  :  Tjjicroii,  Yi* 
Militate*  et  Helifieuss  an  Moyeu  Age  ;  Guitot,  Him- 
toirt  de  la  CiciliMtion.tith  lecture  of  last  00  HI  SB. 

[J.  B.] 

Chivalry,  This  COUXT  of.  was  held  before 
the  Constable  and  tho  Marshal  of  England 
for  tho  trial  of  military  offences,  and  for  the 
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decision  of  questions  relating  to  coat  armour, 
personal  honour,  and  the  like.  By  13  Rich. 
lL.cap.  2,  it  is  declared  that  this  court  has 
cognizance  over  all  matters  of  this  kind, 
except  such  as  may  be  determined  by  tin; 
common  law.  The  court  has  long  ceased  to 
be  held  ;  the  last  instance  of  its  sitting  being 
in  1737. 

Chunda  Sahib  W.  1752}  marri.-d  the 
daughter  of  Dost  Ali.  deputy  of  the  Caniatic, 
and  bec  ame  chief  minister.  He  was  made  use 
of  by  Dupleix  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Arcot  against  the  English  candidate,  Mahomed 
Ali.  In  alliance  with  Mozuffer  Jung,  the 
French  candidate  to  the  throne  of  Hyderabad 
on  the  death  of  the  Xizam-ool-Moolk  (1748), 
he  overran  the  Carnatic,  and  obtained  inves- 
titure from  Dupleix  and  Mozuffer  Jung, 
dive's  defence  of  Arcot  and  the  death  of 
Mozuffer  broke  the  confederacy*,  and  Chunda 
Siihib  surrendered  to  Monackjee,  the  Tan- 
jorinc  gi  ncrul,  who  was  in  alliance  with 
Mahomed  Ali  and  the  English.  The  general 
took  a  solemn  oath  to  convev  him  to  a 
French  settlement,  but  immediately  after- 
wards caused  him  to  bo  assassinated,  at  the 
instigation  of  Mahomed  Ali. 

Church  of  England.  Christianity 
came  to  Britain  in  the  wake  of  the  Boman 
occupation,  and  the  British  Church  was  so 
far  organised  that  it  sent  three  bishops  to  the 
Council  of  Aries  in  314.  [Chikch,  The 
Cki.tk'.]  The  English  invaders  were  heathens, 
and  British  Christianity  whs  swept  westward 
before  them.  The  conversion  of  the  English 
was  effected  by  missionaries  from  Borne  in  the 
south,  and  missionaries  from  Iona  in  the  north. 
As  the  ritual  of  these  two  sets  of  missionaries 
differed  in  some  points,  different  usages  were 
found  to  be  productive  of  confusion,  till  at 
the  Synod  of  Whitby  (004)  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom  adopted  the  Boman  use ;  and  from 
that  time  England  obtained  ecclesiastical 
unity  as  a  daughter  of  the  Church  of  Borne. 
The  work  of  ecc  lesiastical  organisation  was 
begun  by  Archbishop  Theodore  in  068,  and 
the  example  of  unity  given  by  the  Church 
was  one  of  the  chief  influences  to  produce 
unity  in  the  State.  Church  and  State  worked 
harmoniously  together,  aiiu  there  were  no 
questions  to  bring  them  into  collision.  The 
bishop  sat  by  the  side  of  the  ealdorman  in  the 
shire  court,  and  ecclesiastical  causes  were 
decided  in  the  Mine  way  as  others.  The 
period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  coincided 
with  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  reforms 
wrought  by  Hildchrund  on  the  Continent ; 
and  the  influence  of  his  ideas  is  apparent  in 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  William  I. 
Ec  lesiastical  c  ourts  were  established  for 
ecclesiastical  causes,  which  Mere  to  be  fried 
by  canonical,  not  by  customary,  law.  This 
change  was  considered  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  a  uniform  system  of  law,  to  introduce 
more;  regular  discipline  into  the  Church  ;  but 


it  brought  with  it  a  vexatious  extension  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  led  to  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
jKipal  court,  which  ultimately 'proved  ruinous 
to  the  authority  and  independence  of  bishops. 
But  while  making  this  change,  William  I. 
was  careful  to  protect  hiinscif  from  papal 
interference  by  Laying  down  three  rules: — 
(1)  That  tho  Pope  of  Borne  should  not  be 
recognised  as  apostolic,  except  at  the  king's 
command,  and  that  letters  for  the  Pope  be 
first  shown  to  the  king.  (2)  That  the 
resolutions  of  ecclesiastical  synods  should 
havo  no  legal  force  till  sanctioned  by  the 
king.  (3)  That  no  baron  or  royal  servant 
be  excommunicated,  except  by  the  king's 
consent.  These  regulations  of  William  I. 
show  a  feeling  of  distrust  about  the  relations 
iK'twcen  Church  and  State  which  was  speedily 
realised.  Under  Henry  I.,  Archbishop  An- 
selm  raised  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of 
lay  investiture  to  a  spiritual  office.  Tho 
tenure  of  clerical  lands  was,  by  the  growth  of 
the  royal  power,  assimilated  to  that  of  lay. 
The  nomination  of  bishops,  and  their  investi- 
ture with  the  emblems  of  their  spiritual 
dignity,  had  jwssed  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  Hildebrand  strove  to  check  the  grow- 
ing secularisation  of  the  Church ;  but  the  State 
answered,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  it 
could  not  allow  of  the  existence  of  powerful 
land-holders  who  did  not  recognise  the  king  as 
their  lord.  In  England  a  compromise  was  at 
le  ngth  made  between  Henry  I.  and  the  Pope. 
The  king  agreed  that  chapters  should  elect 
their  bishops,  but  the  election  was  to  be  made 
in  the  King's  Court;  he  gave  up  the  in- 
vestiture with  ring  and  crosier,  but  the 
bishops  were  to  do  homage  for  their  tem- 
poralities. The  crown  retained  the  real 
appointment  of  bishops,  and  the  rights  of 
suzerainty  over  them,  but  abandoned  its 
encroachments  ujion  their  spiritual  dignity. 
Anselm  showed  that  the  Church  was  the  only- 
power  which  could  withstand  the  tyranny  of 
the  crown.  In  like  manner,  Becket  resisted 
Henry  II.;  and  Bishop  Hugh,  of  Lincoln, 
offered  a  constitutional  resistance  to  the 
demands  for  money  made  in  tho  name  of 
Bichard  I.  During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  Church  fought  the  liattle  of  tho 
people,  while  it  defended  its  own  righto 
against  the  threatening  power  of  the  king. 

But  though  the  Church  succeeded  in  a 
measure-  in  holding  its  own  against  the  king, 
it  was  less  successful  against  the  Pope.  Tho 
Pope,  as  judge;  in  all  disputes!  cases,  gained 
considerable  power  over  episcopal  elections, 
where  disputes  were  frequent.  In  1204  Pope 
Innocent  III.  rejected  the  contending  candi- 
dates for  the  see  of  Canterbury,  proiwxsed 
Stephen  Langton,  and  confirmed  his  informal 
election  without  the  king's  consent.  Gradu- 
ally, the  king  and  the  Pope  came  to  a  sort 
of  tacit  understanding  that  they  would  share 
between  them  the  appointment  to  bishoprics. 
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and  the  result  was  that  the  powers  of  the 
chapter*  became  more  and  more  shadowy,  till 
they  practically  died  away,  l'apal  provisions 
and  reservations  over-rode  the  rights  of 
patrons,  and  though  the  Statute  of  J'rovuor* 
(1350.  1364,  13901  was  enacted  and  re- 
enacted  to  chock  this  abuse,  the  Tope  and 
the  king  found  their  interests  to  coincide  in 
keeping  a  tolerably  close  partnership  in  the 
disposition  of  patronage.  Yet  the  .Statute 
of  rrmmmirt  (16  Rich.  II.,  c.  6,  1393),  which 
forbade  the  prosecution  of  suits  in  foreign 
courts,  gave  the  king  a  powerful  weapon 
against  the  Pope,  and  was  resented  as  an 
infringement  of  the  papal  supremacy.  Papal 
taxation  weighed  heavily  on  the  clergy,  and 
the  attempt  made  by  Pope  Bomface  VIII.  to 
exempt  them  from  national  taxation  was 
powerless  before  the  resolute  character  of 
Edward  I.  [Papacy.] 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  results  of 
the  organisation  of  the  Constitution  by 
Kdward  I.,  snd  the  steady  growth  of  royal 
and  pupal  interference  with  the  appointment 
and  jxewors  of  the  bishops,  gradually  di- 
minished the  political  influence  of  the  Church, 
and  its  spiritual  activity  declined.  The 
teaching  of  Wiclif  marked  dissatisfaction 
against  the  Papacy,  social  discontent,  and, 
in  a  minor  degree,  desire  for  doctrinal 
change.  The  social  side  of  tho  Lollard 
movement  was  the  most  largely  developed, 
and  it  was  this  especially  that  led  to  legis- 
lation agiiinst  heresy.  In  1 40 1  was  passed 
the  statute  Ike  1 1  art' t  tea  Cotnburendo  (2  Hen. 
IV.,  c.  15,  HOI).  Tho  Church  lost  its  hold 
upou  the  jx-ople,  and  became  more  and  more 
dejxndent  on  the  Pope  and  the  king.  There 
was  an  acknowledgment  of  abuses  on  all 
sides,  but  there  was  no  power  to  work  a 
reformation.  The  machinery  of  the  Church 
had  ljeen  ruined  by  papal  interference, 
lieform  was  possible  only  at  Home ;  but  the 
PopM  showed  no  inclination  to  undertake  it. 
The  clergy  gradually  put  themselves  more 
and  mure  under  the  royal  protection  as 
atrainst  the  Pope,  till  Henry  VIII.,  freed 
from  any  power  of  the  huronage,  and  willing 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  commons,  found 
the  Church  reduced  to  obsequious  dependence 
on  the  crown.  Henry  VIII.  quarrelled  with 
thf  Papacy  about  one  of  the  few  points  in 
which  the  papal  interference  with  legislation 
was  possible  without  the  king's  consent. 
At  bn^th  he  put  forth  the  fulness  of  the 
royal  [newer.  By  suppressing  the  monasteries, 
he  deprived  the  Church  of  a  third  of  its 
revenue*.  He  severed  the  union  between 
th"  English  and  the  Roman  Churches,  and 
compelled  the  reluctant  clergy  to  recognise 
l he  king  as  supreme  head  of  the  Church  in 
Kngland.  He  practically  deprived  the  Church 
of  legislative  power  by  requiring  the  royal 
licence  for  all  decrees  of  Convocation. 
Henry  VIII.  broke  with  the  Papacy  be- 
ittu*e"  the   Papacy  was  an  obstacle  in  the 


way  of  his  personal  gratification;  but  ho 
aimed  at  a  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  prac- 
tice and  a  re  adjustment  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  te  the  needs  of  England  as  it  was. 
Still,  tho  breach  with  Home  would  have  been 
impossible  to  Henry  VIII.  if  there  had 
not  been  a  serious  breach  in  the  European 
obedience  to  tho  Papacy.  New  theological 
opinions  were  rapidly  spreading  in  (  iermany, 
and  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
scholars  in  England;  and  Henry  VII I. 's 
wish  to  confino  his  changes  to  mere  points  of 
ecclesiastical  organisation  was  impossible. 
Yet,  so  long  as  he  lived  he  held  the  balance 
between  the  old  and  the  new  learning,  and 
checked  the  progress  of  doctrinal  change. 
Under  Edward  VI.  the  reforming  party  came 
into  power,  and  Archbishop  Crunmer  moved 
forward  towards  the  ( lerman  Protestants.  The 
steps  in  his  advance  may  bo  traced  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  formularies  of  the  English  Church. 
[Auticles.]  Hut  the  reforming  jiarty  was  a 
minority  of  the  nation,  and  its  rapid  changes 
shocked  the  popular  mind ;  it  owed  its 
political  support  to  the  selfish  greed  of  a 
body  of  courtiers,  who  were  willing  to  use 
the  Reformation  as  a  means  of  enriching 
themselves.  Hence,  the  miction  under  Mary 
was  greeted  with  delight;  but  it  was  too 
complete  to  be  permanent.  The  Catholicism 
of  Mary  was  anti-national,  and  the  successive 
failures  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  under 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary-  prepared  the  way  for 
the  religious  settlement  of  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  reverted  to  the  policy  of  her 
father,  and  strove  to  effect  a  compromise  l>e- 
tween  the  now  hostile  jwirtii-s  of  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  Tho  Catholics  held  to  the 
old  formularies;  tho  more  advanced  Protes- 
tants, who  had  been  in  exile  during  Mary's 
reign,  had  adopted  the  logical  system  of 
theology  laid  down  by  Calvin,  and  demanded 
that  nothing  should  be  adopted  but  what 
could  be  proved  by  Scripture  to  bo  true. 
Elizabeth  favoured  the  opinion  of  the 
moderate  Reformers,  who  held  that  nothing 
should  be  discarded  but  wlutt  could  be  shown 
from  Scripture  to  be  false.  The  Prayer  Hook 
of  Edward  VI.  was  revised,  and  two  statutes 
were  passed  in  1.309  which  established  the 
legal  relations  between  Church  and  State. 
The  Art  of  Supremacy  required  all  beneficed 
ecclesiastics,  and  all  laymen  holding  office,  te 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  renounce  all 
foreign  jurisdiction.  The  Art  of  Uniformity 
prohibited  the  use  by  any  minister  of  any 
liturgy  save  that  contained  in  the  Prayer 
Hook,' and  imposed  a  tine  on  all  who  absented 
themselves  from  Church.  The  Liturgy  and 
the  Articles,  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop 

j  Parker,  were  devised  so  as  to  retain  much  of 
the  old  uses,  while  purging  them  of  much 
that  might  offend  the  Calvinistic  party. 
The  ideal  of  Elizabeth  was  comprehension 
uniformly  enforced.    It  was  impossible  that 

|  such  a  scheme  should  be  entirely  successful; 
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yet  it  so  far  succeeded  that  the  national 
feeling  of  England  gathered  round  the 
Church,  which  embraced  the  large  majority 
of  the  people.  But  a  considerable  Catholic 
party  stood  aloof ;  and  the  excommunication 
of  Elizabeth  by  the  Pope  in  I.jTO,  the  secret 
visits  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  the  plots  in 
favour  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  occasioned  a 
rigorouB  persecution  of  the  Catholics.  Simi- 
larly, the  Calvinistic  party,  or  Puritans,  dis- 
liked many  practices  of  the  prescribed  ritual 
as  suj>erstitious,  and  disregarded  them.  In 
1665,  Archbishop  Parker  issued  a  book  of  regu- 
lations, known  as  the  "Advertisements"  (q.v.\ 
which  afterwards  received  the  royal  sanction. 
He  attempted  to  enforce  regularity  in  the  con- 
duct of  services,  and  thereby  only  drove  the 
Calvinists  into  more  pronounced  opposition.  It 
is  true  that  their  spirit  was  narrow,  and  their 
opinions  tended  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  tyranny  of  an  ecclesiastical  democracy. 
Yot  the  persecution  of  Archbishop  Whitgift 
was  injudicious  and  ineffective.  The  High 
Commission  Court,  to  which  was  entrusted 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  crown, 
grew  to  be  a  means  of  royal  tyranny. 

One  result  of  the  legislation  of  Elizabeth 
was  that  the  Church  became  definitely  sub- 
ordinate to  the  State;  jurisdiction  and  legis- 
lation for  the  Church  could  only  be  exercised 
with  the  consent  of  the  crown,"  and  the  rites 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  could  not  be 
altered  without  tho  consent  of  Parliament. 
The  appointment  of  bishops  was  exercised 
by  the  crown,  and  Elizabeth  demanded  that 
they  should  be  crown  officials,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  ecclesiastical  uniformity  which 
she  required.  They  became,  and  have  to  some 
extent  still  continued  to  be,  disciplinary  officers 
executing  the  law,  rather  than  Fathers  in  God 
to  their  clergy.  The  Elizabethan  bishops 
were  not  men  of  lofty  or  commanding 
Character,  and  were  indecorously  dictated  to 
by  Elizabeth  and  her  Council.  On  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  there  were  loud  demands  for  con- 
cessions. Put  James  I.  lectured  the  Puritan 
ministers  in  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
(1604),  and  agreed  to  a  few  insignificant 
alterations  in  the  Prayer  Rook  which  recon- 
ciled no  one.  Archbishop  Bancroft  continued 
the  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  and  deprived 
many  Puritan  clergy  of  their  benefices.  The 
Puritan  party  became  more  and  more  identified 
with  the  party  of  constitutional  opposition 
to  the  crown  ;  and  in  the  Church  itself  a 
party  began  to  arise  which  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  Episcopacy  as  a  divine  institution, 
and,  by  excluding  Presbyterians  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  seemed  to  draw  nearer  to 
the  Church  of  Borne.  This  jwrty  advocated 
tho  divine  right  of  kings,  and  preached  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  Under  Arch- 
bishop Ijiuu  it  attained  to  great  influence, 
and  aided  Charles  L  in  his  arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional  conduct.  The  result  was 
that  Puritanism  in  England  combined  with 


Presbyterianism  in  England,  Charles  I.  lost 
his  throne  and  his  life,  and  the  Church  of 
England  was  abolished.  But  rigid  Presby- 
terianism  would  have  laid  a  heavier  yoke  on 
England  than  the  rigid  Anglicanism  of 
I>aud.  Cromwell  gathered  round  him  tho 
sects,  especially  the  Independents,  and  saved 
England  from  Prusbyterianism  by  advocating 
the  liberty  of  each  congregation.  But  the 
Puritan  supremacy  was  intolerable  to  England, 
I  and  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  brought 
I  back  the  Church  of  England,  endeared  to  the 
1  people  as  a  bulwark  against  Puritanism. 
,  There  was  some  show  of  desire  to  meet  tho 
I  scruples  of  the  Puritans,  and  a  Conference 
was  held  in  the  Savoy  Palace,  1661.  But 
I>r.  Sancroft,  who  presided,  was  of  an  un- 
yielding temper,  and  the  demands  of  tho 
Puritans  were  unreasonable.  Both  parties 
separated  in  anger.  A  few  changes  were 
made  in  tho  Prayer  Book — but  they  in- 
creased rather  than* diminished  tho  objections 
the  Puritans  had  to  it.  Then,  in  1602, 
was  passed  an  Act  of  Uniformity,  which 
required  all  beneficed  clergy  not  only  to  use 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  that  only,  but  also  to 
declaro  "  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all 
and  everything  contained  and  prescribed  in 
it."  About  two  thousand  of  the  clergy  were 
ejected  from  their  benefices  for  refusing  to 
make  this  declaration.  Charles  II.  was 
willing  to  grant  indulgences  to  the  Puritans, 
that  he  might  also  grant  them  to  the  Catholics. 
Parliament  and  the  bishops  regarded  tho 
maintenance  of  tho  Established  Church  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  England  from  tho 
dangers  of  complications  in  foreign  politics 
which  might  come  through  Catholicism  nnd 
the  dangers  of  the  tyranny  of  an  organised 
minority  in  domestic  affairs.  The  royal 
indulgence  was  opposed,  and  Acts  against 
Nonconformity  rapidly  succeeded  one  another; 
the  Corporation  Art,  the  Conventicle  Act,  the 
Fire  Mile  Act,  the  Te*t  Act,  and  the  Act  for 
disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in  either  Houso 
of  Parliament,  wero  all  passed  between  1661 
and  1679. 

In  1664  an  important  change  was  made  in 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State. 
Hitherto  the  clergy  had  taxed  themselves  in 
Convocation,  but  it  was  found  that  they  con- 
sequently were  taxed  more  heavily  than  tho 
laity.  In  1664  it  was  quietly  agreed  that  tho 
clergy  should  be  taxed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  laity— by  Parliament.  Though  Con- 
vocation had  lost  its  power  of  making  canons 
without  the  king's  consent,  it  still  could 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances  before 
granting  supplies.  Xow  that  it  ceased  to 
grant  supplies,  its  proceedings  became  merely 
formal,  and  after  giving  occasion  to  a  theo- 
logical controversy  in  1717,  it  was  not  again 
summoned  for  business  till  1861,  when  it  was 
revived.  [Convocation.] 

The  policy  of  Charles  II.  seemed  to  favour 
the  Catholics,  and  popular  suspicion  led  to  a 
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persecution  of  the  Catholics  in  consequence 
of  tho  false  evidence  of  a  pretended  Popish 
plot.  Notwithstanding  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  exclude  James  II.  from  tho  throne,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  the  general 
desire  of  England  for  a  Bettled  government 
led  men  to  accept  him  as  king.    But  .lames 

II.  strove  to  inijKise  by  his  prerogative  a 
toleration  which  would  enable  him  to  put 
Catholics  in  all  the  important  offices  of  state. 
Me  ordered  a  general  declaration  of  liberty 
of  conscience  suspending  all  penal  laws 
about  religion,  to  lie  read  in  all  the  churches. 
Seven  bishops,  headed  by  Archbishop  San- 
croft,  petitioned  the  king  to  recall  this  step. 
They  wen;  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  were 
brought  to  trial  for  uttering  a  libel  against 
the  king,  and  their  acquittal  was  a  sign  of 
the  public  opinion  against  James,  which 
led  to  the  Revolution.  The  accession  of 
William  III.  and  Mary  was  largely  due  to 
the  fact  tliat  the  Dissenters  preferred  to  wait 
for  toleration  from  the  Church  rather  than 
to  accept  it  unconstitutionally  from  the  kinir. 
In  1G89  a  Toleration  Act  was  jiaased,  which 
granted  aonie  relief  to  the  Dissenters,  but 
none  to  the  Catholics.  Moreover,  the  Revo- 
lution overturned  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  which  had  been  a  tenet  of 
Anglicanism  ;  and  Archbishop  Sancroft,  with 
three  hundred  others,  resigned  their  offices 
mher  than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William.  Tho  sect  of  the  Non -jurors  soon 
died  away,  and  Anglicanism  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  changes  which  William 

III.  ,  in  the  interests  of  comprehension, 
wished  to  introduce  into  its  system.  Anne 
showed  herself  favourable  to  the  Church,  ami 
in  1 704  formed  the  fund  which  is  known  as 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  by  giving  up  for  the 
augmentation  of  smail  lwnefices  certain  eccle- 
siastical dues  which  the  English  crown  had 
inherited  as  the  heir  of  the  papal  claims. 
The  old  High  Church  doctrine  of  {Missive 
obedience  was  revived  in  a  modified  form, 
and  the  impeachment  of  an  obscure  divine. 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  for  a  sermon  embodying 
this  view,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  fall 
of  the  Whig  ministry.  The  toleration  given 
to  Dissenters  under  William  III.  was  dimin- 
ished by  the  Act  of  1711  against  occasional 
conformity,  and  the  Schism  Act  of  1714, 
which  required  all  teachers  to  have  a  licence 
fn-m  a  bishop.  Rut  these  were  the  last  Arts 
which  savoured  of  exclusiveness.  With  the 
accession  of  George  II.  a  more  tolerant  spirit 
prevailed.  A  yearly  Act  of  Indemnity  bejran 
to  be  paMted  in  1727  for  Dissenters  who  held 
office  «-ontrarv  to  prohibitive  Acts.  From 
this  time  forwanl  there  was  a  gradual  pro- 
irr»-*«  in  practical  tolerance,  and  in  the  last 
thirty  years  uf  the  century  efforts  were  made, 
with'  some  success,  to  repeal  the  disabling 
Arts.  The  Corj>orTition  and  Test  Acts  were 
not,  however,  repealed  till  1828,  and  in  1829 
tt,  I  ..thole  Relief  Bill  became  law. 


Meanwhile,  religious  lethargy  had  invaded 
the  Church  and  Nonconformists  alike.  This 
was  broken  by  the  efforts  of  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitfield,  and  their  movement  to  Christianise 
the  masses  met  with  great  success.    It  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Church  with  coldness 
that  deepened  into   dislike,   and  Wesley's 
followers  formed  themselves  into  a  sect  known 
by-  th  e  name  of  Methodists.    This  movement 
largely  swelled  the  ranks  of  Nonconformity, 
but  also  awakened  the  zeal  of  the  Church. 
Still,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Church  was  violently  assailed  by 
Nonconformists  ;   ecclesiastical  abuses  were 
remorselessly  exposed,  and   claims  resting 
solely  on  the  fact  that  they  were  "  by  law 
established  "  were  seen  by  their  champions  to 
be  untenable.    The  wave  of  Liberalism  that 
carried  the  Reform  Bill  was  seen  to  be  danger- 
ously threatening  the  Chun-fa  itself.    In  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
most  active  party  in  the  Church  were  the  re- 
vived Puritans,  under  Simeon  and  MelviU.  A 
movement  which  had  its  seat  at  Oxford,  and 
was  begun  by  Newman,  K*»ble.  Pusey.  and 
Hurrell  Froude,  revived  the  old  High  Church 
party.     In  a  flow  of  tracts  and  pamphlets  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  laboured  to  restore 
the  dogmatic  basis  o'  the  Church.  Their  pro- 
positions awakened  considerable  alarm,  which 
increased  when  some  of  the  leading  minds, 
notably  Newman   and   Ward,  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome.    Theological  activity  again 
awakened,  and  questions  as  to  the  limits  of 
comprehension  allowed  by  the  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  its  clergy  were 
raised  with  much  frequency.     When  these 
questions  had  slightly  subsided,  another  of 
equal  importance  emerged — the  question  of 
the  limits  allowed  to  the  clergy  in  criticising 
the  Scriptures,    and  of  individual  opinion 
as  to  their  interpretation.    The  result  of  thia 
revival  of  theological  interests  was  to  bring 
forward  many  points   for  settlement.  In 
early  times  appeals  in  cases  of  dispute  were 
decided  by  the  Pope ;  after  the  Reformation 
they  were  decided  by  the  king  in  council,  and 
a  Court  of  Delegates  was  appointed  when 
occasion  required      In  1832  this  Court  of 
Delegates  was  abolished,  and  ecclesiastical 
appeals  wore  transferred  to  thu  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  king  in  council.    In  the 
tirst  heat  of  party  feeling,  the  composition  of 
this  court  was  not  much  regarded  ;  but  more 
recently  this  question  has  Ixicome  one  of  tho 
chief  difficulties  in   the   relations  between 
Church  and  State.    Another  consequence  of 
theological  differences  was  to  show  tluit  the 
ChorOO  was  jiowerless  to  influence  the  elec  tion 
of  bishops  by  the  crown.    In  1847  objections 
were  made  on  theological   grounds  to  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of 
Hereford ;  but  it  was  found  that  there  was 
no  legal  means  of  having  these  objections 
brought  to  trial.    In  1861  the  meetings  of 
|  Convocation  were  revived,  and  thougn  the 
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constitution  of  that  body  is  not  entirely 
representative  of  the  clergy,  it  gives  expres- 
sion to  many  of  their  grievances.  By  it* 
agency  a  revision  of  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  undertaken.  In  18S6  a  representa- 
tive House  of  Laynien  for  the  provinco  of 
Canterbury— a  body  from  the  purview  of 
which  matters  of  doctrine  are  excluded — held 
its  first  sitting.  The  Church  beca  me  in  the 
nineteenth  century  more  vigorous  and  more 
highly  organised,  and  recognised  within  its 
body  considerable  variations  of  theological 
opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  Nonconformists 
were  freed  from  all  disabilities  and  from 
all  legal  obligations  towards  the  Church.  An 
Act  passed  in  1808  abolished  compulsory 
Church  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  parish 
churches,  and  the  Burials  Act  of  1880  per- 
mitted Nonconformists  to  bury  their  dead  in 
the  parish  churchyards  with  their  own  rites 
and  ceremonies.  In  Ireland,  the  Established 
Church  had  never  commended  itself  to  the 
people,  who  remaiued  Catholics,  and  in  l8<iU  it 
was  disestablished  and  partially  disendowed. 

The  relations  between  Church  and  State 
are  closer  in  England  than  in  uny  other 
OOUntry.  The  Church,  after  the  Reformation, 
drew  up  its  own  services  and  formularies,  and 
is  recognised  by  tho  State  on  that  basis.  It 
cannot  alter  its  services  without  the  permis- 
sion of  tho  State,  ami  the  interpretation  of 
its  formularies  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State,  while  the  appointment  of  its  bishops  is 
likewise  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

Bode,  Historia  Eccltriaitica ;  Bright,  Early 
English  Church  Hittory  ;  Fuller.  Church  Hittory 
of  Britain;  Collier,  Ecelniaxtical  Hittory  of 
Ureat  Britain;  Blunt,  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  Short.  Uittorx,  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Revolution  ;  Perry,  HiMtorg  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  tin  l>eath  of  Elizabeth  ; 
Molesworth,  History  of  the  Church  of  England 
t*9*  166,).  [M.  0.] 

Church, ThbEarly Celtic.  Twosharply- 
contrasted  periods  are  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  early  Church  history  of  Celtic  Britain. 
So  long  as  the  Romans  ruled  in  South 
Britain,  the  Christianity  which  gradually 
permeated  from  Gaul  into  the  island  was 
weak,  mainly  confined  to  the  Roman  settle- 
ments, and  affected  very  little  the  native 
population.  The  efforts  made  by  Ninian, 
Palladius,  and  Patrick  at  the  conversion  of 
tho  Celts  outside  the  provinco  had  very  little 
result;  but  a  very  remarkable  ecclesiastical 
revolution  seems  to  have  closely  followed  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions.  A  wave 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  excited  perhaps  by 
reaction  from  tho  Saxon  conquerors,  ran 
through  the  whole  Celtic  portion  of  the 
island.  The  first  impulse  came,  as  before, 
from  Gaul.  Gallic  churchmen,  like  Germanus 
of  Auxerre,  re-kindled  the  dying  embers  of 
Christianity  in  Britain,  and  led  the  orthodox 
alike  against  Pelagian  heretic  and  Saxon  or 
Pictish  heathen.  Monasticism,  brought  by 
St  ALhanasius  from  the  East,  found  in  St. 


Martin  of  Tours  its  greatest  Western  ex- 

Sment.  From  St.  Martin's  great  Abbey  of 
armoutier  the  monastic  current  flowed 
through  Britanny  into  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
and  thence  into  Ireland,  where  it  developed 
itself  to  its  extreme  limits,  and  to  Scotland, 
to  which  the  monastic  movement  first  gave 
Christianity.  But  the  Saxon  Conquest  cut 
off  all  communication  between  the  Celts  of 
Western  Britain  and  the  Continent.  Separated 
from  civilisation  by  a  wedge  of  heathenism, 
the  Celtic  Church  gradually  acquired  a 
character  of  its  own  that  marks  it  off  sharply 
from  the  Churches  of  the  Continent.  When, 
in  the  seventh  century,  the  conversion  of  the 
English  again  renewed  intercourse  between 
the  Celtic  Christians  and  the  Western  world, 
tho  differences  between  the  Celtic  Chun-hen 
and  the  Catholic  Christians  had  become  so 
great  that  intercommunion  was  regarded  as 
impossible,  and  a  struggle  for  mastery 
l>ctween  the  two  Churches  set  in  that  ter- 
minated only  with  the  defeat  of  tho  Celts.  It 
was  not  that  the  Celtic  Christians  were  in  any 
formal  sense  heretics.  The  only  points  that 
could  be  alleged  against  them  were  their 
habit  of  celebrating  Easter  according  to  an 
erroneous  cycle,  which  the  better-instructed 
Romish  Church  had  abandoned,  their  pecu- 
liar form  of  tonsure,  a  few  unimportant 
liturgical  differences,  and,  with  a  willingness 
to  respect  the  Roman  Church  as  the  caput 
ceckfutrum,  a  steadfast  refusal  to  yield  it  that 
canonical  obedience  which  the  Popes  had  now 
begun  to  claim.  But  though  the  formal 
differences  of  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  Churches 
were  thus  few — though  not  on  that  account 
tho  less  hotly  contested — tho  difference  of 
organisation,  system,  and  spirit  between  the 
two  Churches  was  of  the  last  importance. 
Tho  child  of  the  monastic  revival  Celtic 
Christianity  had  become  through  and  through 
monastic.  Monasticism  had  in  many  places 
absorbed  diocesan  episcopacy.  Great  monas- 
teries had  grown  up  everywhere,  which  faith- 
fully reproduced  the  tribal  characteristics  of 
the  Celtic  State,  whose  abbots,  themselves 
often  of  royal  houses,  exercised  u  jurisdiction 
that  left  nothing  to  the  bishops  save  the  mere 
maintenance  of  the  apostolical  succession.  In 
the  great  abbeys  of  Ireland,  and  still  more  at 
Iona — the  great  foundation  of  Columba  i'q.v.), 
which  was  the  soureo  of  the  Christianity  of 
Scotland  and  the  seat  of  a  jurisdiction 
practically  episcopal  over  its  dependent 
Churches  —  the  swarms  of  hishoj*  were, 
despite  their  higher  rank  in  the  Church  orders, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot,  who 
was  generally  a  mere  presbyter.  As  centres 
of  education,  of  Church  worship,  of  spiritual 
life,  of  an  extreme  asceticism,  nnd  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  the  monasteries  enjoyed  a 
far-reaching  influence.  Their  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  tribe  enabled  them  to  permeate 
the  wholo  life  of  the  nation  with  a  real,  if 
irregular,  spiritual  enthusiasm.    The  sixth 
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and  se  venth  centuries  were  the  great  period 
of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  saints,  of  the  earliest 
Welsh  literature,  of  successful  resistance  to 
tlu  English,  to  whoso  conquests  a  limit  was 
at  last  set.  Heathenism  was  driven  out  of 
Celtic  Britain.  When  Augustine  and  Pauli- 
nas failed.  Aidan  from  Iona  succeeded.  At 
least  half  of  the  conversion  of  England  is  duo 
to  the  Columban  monks.  On  the  Continent 
Celtic  missionaries  aimed  their  own  usages 
snd  planted  their  own  monasteries.  Column 
founded  Luxeuil,  in  the  Vosges,  St.  Gall  the 
Kreat  abbey  called  after  him  in  I'pper  Swubia. 
In  (i  iul,  Italy,  and  Germany  n  new  wave  of 
r-ligioua  enthusiasm  was  excited  by  the 
Grange  missionaries  from  Britain.    [Ahhot  ; 

M'.».isTtC'lsX.] 

but  the  monastic  Clmrch  of  Celtic  Britain, 
though  fertile  in  saints  and  missionaries,  had 
u  fatal  weakness  in  its  want  of  definite 
organisation.  Even  in  Wales,  where  the 
functions  of  abbot  and  bisliop  were  generally 
conjoined — the  founders  of  the  great  Welsh 
monasteries  were  also  founders  of  the  Welsh 
sees  ;St.  David,  for  example) — the  work  of 
di*<  ipline  and  supervision  which  belonged  to 
the  bishop  could  be  very  imperfectly  performed 
by  a  recluse  who  chose  the  remotest  solitudes 
for  his  abode.  Elhrient  in  exciting  religious 
emotion,  the  Celtic  Church  failed  in  its  more 
regular  and  routine  duties.  The  monks  were 
better  missionaries  than  parish  priest*.  A 
society  that  aimed  at  abjuring  the  world 
could  not  thoroughly  make  its  influence  felt 
in  the  world.  Shut  up  in  an  extreme  corner 
01  the  universe,  rigidly  opposed  to  all  external 
influences,  it*  doom  was  sealed  when  the 
triumph  of  Wilfred  at  Whitby  and  the 
alliance  of  Oswy  of  Northumbria  and  Theo- 
dore of  Canterbury  expelled  the  Celtic  customs 
trom  Britain,  Henceforth  confined  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  island,  the  monastic 
'  hurv  h  lost,  with  its  capacity  for  expansion, 
its  tower*  of  vitality.  It  was  affected  by 
tw>  opposite  influence*  from  without  and  from 
within.  The  triumph  of  the  Roman  party  in 
Kngland  gnve  tho  secular  clergy  a  position 
ride  by  ride  with  tho  Celtic  regulars.  Tho 
ascitic  impulse  which  had  established  the 
monasteri. «s  continued  so  far  that  monasticism 
itself  was  no  sufficient  expression  of  the  severe 
•pint  of  renunciation  that  saw  in  the  life  of 
the  solitary  anchorite  the  highest  expression 
of  spiritual  emotion.  Even  the  tribal  con- 
nection which  in  the  first  How  of  the  move- 
ment had  done  so  much  service  to  the  monas- 
teries ultimately  proved  a  snare.  The  secular 
a>!*-vt  of  tho  trils>  began  to  assert  itself,  and 
sn  abbey  whose  head  was  an  hereditary  official 
wxm  became  a  monastery  simply  in  name. 
As  the  abbey  had  earlier  ahsorlied  tho  tribe, 
*>  the  tribe  now  absorl>ed  the  abbey. 

Thus  assailed  from  within  and  without,  the 
monastic  Church  could  offer  no  efficient  oppo- 
sition to  tho  strong  reaction  in  favour  of 
louununion  with  Western  Christendom,  even 


at  the  expense  of  a  loss  of  the  national  usages. 
In  (534  the  Southern  Irish,  in  G92  the  Northern 
Irish,  accepted  the  Roman  Easter.    On  the 

j  death  of  Adumnan  (704),  an  effort  to  introduce 
the  Roman  customs  into  lona  itself  led  to  a 
schism  in  that  monastery.  In  717  tho 
Columban  monks  wero  expelled  from  tho 
kingdom  of  the  l'icts.  In  the  middlu  of  tho 
eighth  century  the  Wrelsh  gave  up  tho  Celtic 
Easter.  Formal  schism  was  thus  ended,  but  it 
was  centuries  before  the  monastic  peculiarities 
of  the  Celtic  Churches  entirely  disappeared. 
The  Danish  invasions,  the  English  overlord- 
ships,  both  had  their  effect,  yet  it  was  not 
until  the  days  of  Matilda,  wife  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  that  complete  diocesan  episcopacy 
and  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  were  imposed  on 
the  Scots,  and  the  Culdecs  (q.v.)  reduced  to  the 

|  position  of  canons  regular.    In  the  same  way 

,  the  Norman  kings  reorganised  the  Church  of 
Ireland  on  a  territorial,  instead  of  a  tribal, 
basis.  Wales,  where  the  Celtic  Church 
had  never  developed  so  far,  where  diocesan 
episcopacy  always  continued  in  a  way,  gradu- 

*  ally  became  subject  to  Canterbury,  as  well  as 
to  tho  English  kings.  The  Norman  Conquest 
imposed  on  tho  Welsh  Church  a  foreign 
hierarchy,  that  completed  the  process  of  union. 
Centuries  earlier  the  Scottish  monks  on  tho 
Continent  had  been  compelled  to  accept  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

The  true  history  of  tho  old  Celtic  Church 
has  been  obscured  by  a  cloud  of  fable  and 
legend  which  has  seen  in  it  a  Protestant 
witness  against  tho  errors  of  Rome,  and  a 
Presbyterian  polity  worthy  of  Calvin,  which 
has  regarded  its  characteristic*  as  survivals  of 
the  mystic  rites  of  Druidism,  and  which  has 
fcund  the  explanation  of  its  Easter  observance 
in  the  Quartodeciman  practice  of  the  Churches 

I  of  Asia. 

Tho  chief  materials  for  the  history  of  t  he  Celtic 
Chnrch  are  in  Haddau  aud  Stubba's  Council* 
aud  iu  Adainnan's  L>/>  of  Cnlumha.  Dr.  Reeve's 
introduction  aud  notes  to  Adamnan,  and  Mr. 
Skene's  Oltic  Scotland,  roL  ii..  may  be  mentioned 
is  leading  modern  authorities  for  Ireland  aud 
Scotland.  Iu  the  hittt  of  the  (••.,.'.•  i:,-.->.h 
Sniuts,  amidst  much  that  is  wild  legend,  some- 
thing authentic  mny  be  gleaned.  Kees'  WtUh 
Saints  is  an  ingenious  attempt  at  reconstructing 
one  aspect  of  early  Welsh  Church  history. 
Pryce's  Ancient  Hritith  Church  is  a  useful  com- 
pendium of  that  portion  of  the  subject.  Tho 
essavs  ou  the  Church*  *  of  tht  British  Cunfttnon 
and  Tht  Scott  on  tht  Continent,  in  A.  W.  Haddau's 
Rrmaint,  are  a  masterly  summary  of  the  whole 
question.  Montalrmbert's  Monk*  of  tht  Wr$t 
gives  au  eloquent,  if  often  misleading,  picture  of 
tho  monastic  a*]K>et  of  the  Church. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Chnrch  of  Ireland.  [Ikish  Cm  kch.] 

Chnrch  of  Scotland.  [Scotland, 
Chi  at h  ok.] 

Chnrch  Sates,  or  rates  levied  (for  the 
maintaining  of  the  church  and  churchyard  in 
good  condition)  from  tho  ]tarishioner*  and 
occupiers  of  land  within  a  parish,  are  voted 
and  assessed  by  a  majority  of  the  parishioners 
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assembled  ina  vestry  meeting.  Church ratesare 
of  very  ancient  origin ;  and  as  oarly  a*  970, 
Archbishop  Elfric  ordained  that  Tithes  (q.v.) 
should  bo  divided  into  three  parte,  one  of  which 
was  to  be  net  a»ide  for  the  repairing  of  the 
church.  This  Church  rate,  at  first  voluntary,  j 
became  gradually  obligatory,  and  though  up  to 
1 8 1 7  the  only  method  of  enforcing  payment  was 
through  the  action  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
it  was  in  that  year  enacted  that  the  payment 
might  l>e  enforced  bv  the  county  justices. 
The  objection  of  the  Dissenters  to  pay  these 
rates  led  to  much  litigation  on  the  subject. 
Frequent  bills  were  brought  in  for  their 
abolition,  ar.d  in  1858  a  bill  of  Sir  Johu 
Trelawnoy  actually  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  tho  Lords. 
The  opposition  of  the  Dissenters"  at  the  vestry 
meetings  was  frequently  so  strong  as  to  pre- 
vent the  Is  vying  of  anv  rate  at  all,  and  "  in 
1859,"  says"  Sir  T.  Erskiuo  May,  " Church 
rates  had  been  refused  in  no  less  than  1,525 
parishes  or  districts."  [Bhaintree  Casb.] 
The  question  was  settled  in  1868  by  the 
substitution  of  compulsory  Church  rates  for 
voluntary  payments.  But  Church  rates  levied 
under  local  Acts  were  not  affected. 

May,  Court.  Hitt.  ;  Lord  Campbell's  Letter  on 
th*  Lair  oj  Church  Rate*. 

Churchill,  Akahella  (b.  1648,  d.  1730), 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
and  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  She 
became  the  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  York 
(afterwards  James  II.)  and  by  him  the  mother 
of  James  Fitz- James,  Duke  of  Berwick,  and 
three  other  children. 

Churchill,  Admiral  George  (b.  1654, 
d.  1710),  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  In  1093,  when  in  command 
of  a  brigade,  he  took  his  nephew,  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Landen. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  was 
placed  on  the  Admiralty  Board.  He  had 
complete  ascendency  over  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
the  husband  of  the  queen,  and  thwarted  the 
counsels  of  Admiral  Rooke.  In  1707  he  was 
vehemently  attacked  by  the  Whigs  for  his 
mismanagement.  On  the  death  of  Prince 
(ieorge  he  was  dismissed  from  office  (1709). 
M  His  mental  constitution,"  says  Mr.  Wyon, 
"  was  the  opposite  of  that  of  his  illustrious 
relative.  He  was  a  Tory  of  the  extreme 
school— virulent,  domineering  aud  foolish." 

Coxc,  Life  of  Marlborough;    Wyou,  Reign,  oj 
(Juttn  Anne. 

Churchill,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Randolph  (A.  Feb.  13,  1849,  d.  Jan.  24. 
1S95),  second  son  of  the  sixth  Duke  of 
Marltwough,  entered  Parliament  in  1874  as 
member  for  Woodstock.  After  the  Conser-  , 
vative  defeat  of  1880  he  began,  as  leader  of  I 
the  Fourth  Party,  to  distinguish  himself  in 
debate,  acquiring  fame  also  as  an  effective 
platform  orator.  In  Lord  Salisbury's  tirst 
Ministry  (18*5)  he  was  Secretary  for  Indis  ; 


in  the  second  (July,  1886)  he  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  same  year,  he  resigned,  never  to 
take  office  again. 

Churchill,  Tub  Right  Hon.  Winston 
L.  S.  {b.  1874),  eldest  son  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  (q.v.).  He  served  in  the  Spanish 
War  with  Cuba  and  the  Malakand  Field  Force, 
and  went  as  a  war  correspondent  to  South 
Africa  during  the  Boer  War  (1899-1902).  He 
was  elected  to  Parliament  as  a  Conservative 
in  1900,  but  dissociated  himself  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Fiscal  Policy  and  joined  the 
Liberals.  He  became  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  in  1906,  and  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1908. 

Churchwardens  are  parish  officers  who 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after 
the  condition  of  the  parish  church,  of  pro- 
viding what  is  necessary  for  the  celebration 
of  the  sacrament  and  tho  services,  of  sum- 
moning vestries,  and  of  superintending  church 
matters  generally.  They  are  usually  two  in 
number,  and  are  chosen  by  the  parson  and 
the  parishioners  jointly,  or  ono  by  the  min- 
ister and  the  other  by  the  parishioners.  In 
tho  great  majority  of  cases,  one  is  chosen  by 
the  minister  and  the  other  by  the  people. 
Burns,  Ecclet.  Law. 

Cinque  Forts,  The,  are  a  group  of 
seven  towns,  situated  in  Sussex  and  Kent, 
which  still  possess,  in  some,  degree,  their 
old  and  peculiar  jurisdiction.  The  original 
members  of  the  group  were  Hastings,  Rom- 
ney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich,  to  which 
the  "  ancient  towns  "  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye 
were  afterwards  added.  They  still  retain 
the  privilege  of  holding  two  courts,  viz.,  the 
Court  of  Brotherhood  and  the  Court  of 
Gucstling;  but  these  exercise  now  only  a 
very  small  part  of  their  former  functions. 
The  Cinque  Ports  owe  their  existence  as  a 
corporate  body  to  the  fact  that  in  our  early 
history  there  was  no  standing  navy.  Hence, 
whenever  invasion  was  threatened  or  con- 
templated, it  was  necessary  to  rely  mainly  on 
the  services  of  the  seaboard  towns.  It  was 
the  Cinque  Ports  that  contributed  largely 
to  the  defeat  of  Eustace  the  Monk  in  1217, 
and  four  years  later  we  find  the  same  body 
summoned  before  Hubert  de  Burgh  for  piracy 
against  the  men  of  Calais.  In  1242  Henry 
issued  orders  to  the  officers  of  this  corpora- 
tion to  prey  upon  French  merchants  and 
travellers — an  order  whose  terms  they  en- 
larged upon,  to  the  hurt  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  By  this  time,  then,  we  may 
consider  the  Cinque  Ports  to  be  a  recognised 
institution,  with  its  own  officers  and  warden, 
and  in  this  capacity  its  members  espoused  the 
cause  of  De  Montfort,  and  were  summoned 
to  send  "  barons"  to  the  Parliament  of  1205. 
Local  historiaus  have  claimed  for  these  barons 
a  position  higher  than  that  of  the  borough 
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libera,  or  oven  the  knights  of  the  shire. 
It  is  nut,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  1. 
that  we  have  absolute  proof  that  the  Cinque 
ports  possessed  a  charter.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  terms  of  Edward's  charter  speak 
definitely  of  certain  rights  possessed  by  this 
body  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  more 
vaguely  of  others  dating  back  through  almost 
every  previous  reign  to  that  of  the  Confessor. 
And  we  may  consider  Edward  I.'s  charter, 
though  somewhat  enlarged  by  later  sove- 
reigns, as  a  fair  summary  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Cinque  Ports.  By  the  terms  of  this 
charter  the  Cinque  Ports  were  to  hnve 
rriminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  within  their 
limits  ;  exemption  from  all  taxes,  aids,  and 
tallages  ;  the  right  of  assembling  in  their  own 
parliament  at  Shepway,  near  Hythe,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  by-laws  ;  and  several  other 
privileges,  including  the  right  of  regulating 
the  Yarmouth  fishery  and  fair.  In  return  for 
these  eoncessions,  they  were  to  furnish  the 
king  at  call  with  fifty-seven  ships  for  fifteen 
days  each  year,  and  there  is  at  least  one  in- 
stance where  they  had  to  victual  the  ships  sup- 
plied by  another  town  (London).  The  officer 
ui  command  of  the  ships  furnished  by  the 
Cinque  Ports  was  called  the  Warden  ;  and 
under  Edward  I.  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Port*  acted  as  admiral  of  the  fleet  from  Dover 
to  Cornwall. 

The  Cinque  Ports  continued  to  be  the  main 
strength  of  our  navy  till  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  In  the  reign  of  this  king  we  find 
signs  that  they  had  already  fallen,  or  were 
falling,  under  the  ordinary  taxation  of  the 
kingdom,  though  they  are  still  allowed  to 
deduct  £500  from  their  own  share  of  any 
tenth  or  fifteenth  levied  on  the  counties  of 
Su**<  x  and  Kent— a  privilege  which  Elizabeth 
confirmed  as  a  reward  for  their  services 
against  the  Armada.  The  Cliarters  of  the 
Cinque-  Porta  were  surrendered  to  the  crown 
in  IG85,  and  most  of  th»-ir  peculiar  privileges 
and  obligations  were  atolishe  d  by  the  Reform 
Act  (1832),  and  Municipal  Corporation!  Act 
(1835). 

Jeake*.  Ckarirr*  of  the  Ciik/u*  Pnrf« ;  flrtat 

o»'t  Aneiimi  Cftcttnr  of  tht  Cimqm  P»i  t»;  Lyon*, 
«at«m  of  D*.vtr.  [T.  A.  A.] 

Cintra,  The  Convention  or  (Aug.  30, 
IKOW),  «;ts  un  agreement  made  at  the  l>eginning 
of  the  Peninsular  War  between  the  French 
and  English  after  the  battle  of  Vimiero.  The 
conditions  would  have  been  much  more 
favourable  to  the  British  had  not  the  timid 
caution  of  Sir  Harrv  Burrurd  and  Sir  Hew 
I*alrymple  prevented  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
from  following  up  the  advantage  gained  in  the 
battl»\  An  advance  whs  cautiously  togun 
towards  Liston  ;  and  almost  immediately  an 
envoy  was  sent  by  Junot  to  treat.  Terms 
w-r»  drawn  up.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
English  adtnirnl.  and  this  he  would  not  give. 
Negotiations  were  accordingly  l«  gun  afresh, 
*hik-  the  English  advanced'  still  nearer  to 
r.-U 


Lisbon.  Junot  on  his  side  threatened  to  fire 
the  public  buildings  of  Lisbon  ;  and  the  threat 
had  the  effect  of  hastening  on  the  negotiations. 
Finally,  the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  signed 
at  Lisbon,  the  terms  being  that  the  French 
troops  should  evacuate  Portugal,  and  should 
be  transported  to  France  in  English  ships. 
After  some  trouble  it  was  also  decided  that 
the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Port  of  Tagus  should 

Saas  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
luch  indignation  was  felt  in  England  on  the 
news  of  the  convention,  although  four  months 
previously  it  would  have  been  hailed  with 
delight.  Burrard,  Dalrymple,  and  Wellesley 
were  ordered  home  to  take  their  trial,  and  Sir 
John  M«*ore  was  appointed  to  the  command  in 
the  Peninsula. 

Napier,  Pmiatiitar  It'-n. 

"  Circumspect e   Agatis  "  was  the 

title  of  a  writ  or  statute  issued  by  Edward  I. 
in  1386,  defining  tho  duties  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  and  fixing  the  boundaries  tot  ween 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdictions,  thus 
putting  a  stop  to  the  gradual  encroachment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  matters  of 
which  the  c  ognisance  belonged  to  the  crown. 
By  this  statute  breaches  of  morality,  such  as 
adultery  and  false  swearing,  are  assignee!  to 
tho  Courts  Christian,  together  with  questions 
of  tithes,  mortuaries,  or  battery  of  a  clerk. 

Cirencester  is  situated  on  the  site  of  an 
important  Roman  military  station,  named 
Corinium.  It  was  captured  by  tin-  Danes  in 
87H.  An  abtoy  of  some  importance  was 
founded  by  Henry  I.,  and  a  fine  church  built 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  town  was  held  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, and  captured  by  Prime  Rupert  in 
1642,  and  surrendered  again  to  the  Round- 
heads, in  1643. 

Cissa  ('/.  -V20 : )  was  the  son  of  Ella 
(q.v.),  whom  he  i*  said  to  have  succeeded  in 
517.  His  name  is  traced  in  Chichester  (Cissa- 
ceaster)  and  possibly  in  Cissbury  Camp. 

Cistercians,  The,  were  a  religious  order, 
an  off-shoot  of  Benedictines,  fuundesi  in  1008 
at  <  'iteaux.  The  order  owed  much  to  its  second 
abbot,  Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman,  who 
enjoined  especially  the  stric  test  adherence  to 
the  austere  Benedictine  rule,  from  whic  h  tho 
Benedictines  themselves  had  long  dcjwirted. 
It  was  Stephen  Harding  also  who.  at  tho 
chapter  of  the-  order  in  1119,  established  the 
system  of  government  which  allowed  a  large 
amount  of  independence  to  each  abbey,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  general  chapter  of  the 
order.  The  order  became  very  popular  all 
!  over  Western  Europe,  and  in  no  country  more 
than  in  England.  They  first  settled  at 
Waverley.  in  Surrey,  in  1129,  and  from 
thence  spre-ad  all  over  England.  Their 
bootee  were  very  numerous,  especially  in 
Yorkshire.  [Monahticik*.] 

J.  H.  Newman.  CMtrnnn  Srttitf*  of  En*., 
Allelic  Cittrrcuncer,  4  vols  ,  Lrous.  1»*42. 
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Ciudad  RodrigO,  The  Siege  of,  during 
the  Peninsular  War,  January,  1812,  was 
the  opening  operation  of  Wellington's 
campaign  of  1812.  The  fall  of  the  works 
was  hastened,  in  spite  of  many  natural 
and  artificial  obstacles,  on  account  of  the 
approach  of  Marmont  with  a  relieving  force. 
On  the  13th  the  Santa  Cruz  content  was 
taken  :  a  well-organised  sally,  however,  de- 
layed the  bombardment;  but  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th  it  was  begun,  and  in  the  confusion 
that  arose,  the  40th  Regiment  seized  the 
convent  in  the  suburbs  to  the  east  of  the 
town.  The  bombardment  was  kept  up  almost 
continuously,  till  on  the  18th  the  great 
breach  became  a  wid*  gap.  On  the  19th, 
soon  after  seven  o'clock,  tho  assault  was 
begun  :  the  fnH*se-l>rnye  was  cleared  by  the 
stunners :  but  the  French,  driven  back,  held 
their  ground  behind  the  retrenchment,  and 
wrought  great  havoc  among  the  British. 
Meanwhile,  the  attack  at  the  smaller  breach 
had  been  made  with  reckless  impetousity, 
which  carried  the  fnusse-braye  f  and  sweep- 
ing onward,  led  by  Major  Napier,  the  light 
division  dashed  into  the  narrow  opening,  and 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  broke  down  all 
resistance,  until  they  had  gained  a  foothold 
in  the  town.  Then  part  of  the  light  division, 
driving  all  before  them,  fell  upon  the  flank  of 
the  defenders  at  the  great  breach,  and  by 
then-  overthrow  made  a  way  for  the  entrance 
of  the  storming  party  ;  while  the  rest  of  tho 
light  troops  cleared  the  streets  and  houses  in 
the  town.  The  town  very  soon  became  the 
scene  of  the  wildest  excesses  and  frenzied 
disorder.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  90  officers 
and  1,200  soldiers. 

Nosier,  Pruinmla.-  War;  Cliutou,  Peninsular 
War. 

Civil  List,  The,  is  a  sum  of  money 
granted  annually  by  Parliament  for  the 
support  of  the  royal  household,  and  tho 
jsrsonal  expenses  and  bounty  of  the  sove- 
reign. It  originated  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  at  first  comprised 
the  payment  of  civil  offices,  and  pensions. 
Its  amount  was  fixed  at  £700,000  (£400,000 
being  derived  from  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  the  crown  and  £300,000  from  "the  Exc  ise 
duties).  This  continued  to  be  the  nominal 
*um- — although  frequent  debts  were  incurred 
— until  the  reitm  of  George  II..  when  it  was 
increased  to  t'.soo.ooo.  being  further  rated  in 
1777  to  £900,000;  this  sum,  however,  proved 
quite  inadequate  for  the  necessary  expenditure, 
and  debts  on  the  Civil  List  had  continually 
to  be  paid  throughout  the-  whole  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.;  and  it  was  found  advisable 
to  remove  from  the  list  many  charges,  such 
as  salaries  of  state  officers  and  the  like.  On 
the  accession  of  William  IV.  these  extraneous 
charges  were  further  reduced,  and  the  Civil 
List  fixed  at  £510,000,  a  sum  which  included 
a  pension-list  of  £7o,000.  The  Civil  List 
paid  to  Queen  Victoria  by  1  Vict.,  c.  2, 


amounted  to  £385,000.  The  Civil  List  paid 
to  the  King  by  1  Edward  VII  ,  c.  4,  amounts 
to  £470,000;  total,  with  annuities  and  pen- 
sions for  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
£543,000. 

May,  Const  Hist. 

Civil  Wars.  [Barons'  Wm;  Bosks, 
Wars  of  ;  Rebellion  ,  Great.] 

Claim  Of  Bight,  The,  passed  by  the 
Scottish  Estates  in  April,  1689,  declared 
thiit  James  VII.  had  forfeited  the  crown  for 
various  offences  committed  against  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom  and  the  privileges 
of  the  subjects,  and  that  no  Papist  could  ever 
in  the  future  rule  over  Scotland  ;  it  further 
declared  the  necessity  of  frequent  Parlia- 
ments, and  the  burdensome  nature  of  prelacy. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  statement  of  the  terms 
on  which  tho  Scottish  crown  was  offered 
to  William  of  Orange.  [Convention  or 
Estates.] 

Claimants  of  the  Scottish  Crown 
in  1291.  On  the  death  of  the  Maid  of 
Norway  (1290),  the  last  of  the  descendants  of 
Alexander  III.,  B  number  of  competitors  for 
the  Scottish  crown  appeared.  Chief  amongst 
them  were  John  Baliol,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John 
de  Hastings,  the  descendants  of  three  sisters, 
daughters  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
Baliol  claimed  as  the  grandson  of  the  tldtst 
sister,  Bruco  as  the  sun  of  tho  » frond,  and 
Hastings,  as  the  son  of  the  youngest  daughter, 
claimed  one-third  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
tending that  it  was  divisible  like  other  inheri- 
tances. This  disputed  succession  Edward  1. 
determined  to  settle,  and  accordingly  sum- 
moned a  conference  of  Scottish  and  English 
nobles  to  meet  at  Norham,  May,  1291.  It 
was  there  determined  to  accept  Edward's 
apjKiintment  as  lord  paramount,  and  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  decide  upon  tho 
merits  of  the  claimants.  Forty  were  named 
by  Baliol,  forty  by  Bruce,  and  twenty-four 
by  the  English  king.  In  June,  1292,"  these 
commissioners,  after  much  deliberation,  re- 
ported in  favour  of  Baliol,  saying  that  "  By 
the  laws  and  usages  of  both  kingdoms,  in 
every  heritable  succession  the  more  remote 
in  one  degree  lineally  descended  from  the 
eldest  sister,  was  preferable  to  the  nearer  in 
degree  issuing  from  the  second  sister." 
Edward  accordingly  declared  John  Baliol 
king. 

Besides  these  three  chief,  there  were  ten 
minor,  competitors:  Nicholas  de  Soulis,  the 
grandson  of  Marjory,  natural  daughter  of 
Alexander  II.,  whom  he  declared  to  have 
been  legitimatised  ;  Florence,  Earl  of  Holland, 
great  grandson  of  Ada,  daughter  of  Prince 
Henry,  and  sister  of  William  the  Lion ; 
Robert  de  Pinkeny.  great  grandson  of  Mar- 
jory, daughter  of  Prince  Henry  ;  William  do 
lios  ;  Patrick,  Earl  of  March,  and  William  de 
Vesa  and  Roger  de  Mandeville,  the  descen- 
dants of  illegitimate  daughters  of  William 
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the  Lion;  Patrick  Salythly,  son  of  an 
illegitimate  son  of  William  ;  John  Comyn  of 
Bodenoeh,  who  claimed  as  the  descendant  of 
King  I>onald  Bane ;  and  Eric,  King  of 
Norway,  who  claimed  as  the  heir  of  his 
daughter,  the  Maid  of  Norway.  None  of 
these  claims  were  of  any  validity,  and  they 
were  not  pushed  to  an  o]>en  trial. 

Claims,  Tmb  Court  of,  was  established 
in  1G62,  in  accordance  with  the  first  Act 
of  Settlement  to  examine  the  case  of  all 
disj  Kisscsaed  I  riah  proprietors.  It  decided  very 
largely  in  favour  of  the  natives,  and  very 
*x»n  such  large  grants  were  made  to  the 
Duke  of  York  and  others,  that  it  became  im- 
possible to  provide  for  any  other  claimants, 
rhus.  after  it  had  heard  about  600  claims 
its  labours  came  to  an  end,  and  the  second 
Act  of  Settlement,  1665,  became  necessary. 

Clanricarde,  Uucs  Burke,  or  Db 
B<  huh,  1st  Marquis  of  (A.  1604,  d.  1657), 
was  so  created  in  1645.  Though  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  continued  faithful  to  the  king 
all  through  the  Rebellion  of  1641  (q.v.). 
His  sympathies  were  largely  with  the 
insurgents,  but  he  refused  the  supreme  com- 
mand they  offered  him.  At  court,  in  1647, 
he  was  able  to  combine  his  loyalty  with  his 
attachment  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  begun 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  affairs.  When, 
in  1649,  Ormonde  left  the  country*,  he  made 
Clanricarde  Lord  Deputy,  who  in  1650 
induced  the  Irish  to  reject  the  terms  offered 
them  by  Parliament.  He  continued  to  hold 
out  for  some  time  longer,  but  was  finally 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Coote  on  the  usual 
term*  of  personal  freedom,  and  the  restoration 
"f  part  of  his  estates.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin  as  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  the  mar- 
quisate  dying  with  him  as  he  had  no  issue. 
At  the  Restoration  all  his  estates  were  at 
•»n.^  restored  to  his  heirs.  His  Mrmoirt 
Ctmetrntny  the  AJfnin  of  Ireland  from  WjlJ  to 
were  published  in  1722. 

Clare,  Gilbert  i>e,  Earl  of  Gloucester 
;«/.  1295).  [Gloucester.] 

Clare,  John,  Earl  of.  [Fiteoibhon.] 

Clare  Election  (Julv,  1828)  was  the 

famous  contest  in  which  Daniel  O'Conncll 
was,  after  five  days'  polling,  returned 
against  Mr.  Yesey  Fitzgerald,  a  supporter  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  but  a  Protestant, 
who  was  seeking  re-election  on  Incoming 
l'r**ident  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  (J'Connell 
was  the  first  Catholic  returned  to  Parliament 
sine*-  1690.  He  owed  his  election  to  the 
"  forties;"  the  £50  freeholders  and  the 
rritry  without  distinction  of  political  opinion 
voting  to  a  man  for  his  opponent.  When  he 
*«  elected  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  ;  but 
after  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  he  was 
re-elected  without  opposition,  and  took  his 
*«t  April,  1829. 


Clarence,  George,  Duke  of  (6.  1449,  d. 
1478),  was  the  third  son  of  Kit-hard,  Duke  of 
York,  and  brother  to  King  Edward  IV.  After 
the  battle  of  Wakefield  and  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  taken  to  Flanders  for  security, 
but  returned  to  England  in  1461,  on  the 
accession  of  Edward  IV.  He  was  mado 
Lieutenant  of  1 1  ■  land  for  seven  years  in  1162. 
Being  greatly  vexed  at  the  king's  marriage, 
he  intrigued  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
against  him,  and,  in  1469,  married  Warwick's 
eldest  daughter,  Isabel,  contrary  to  Edward's 
wishes,  at  Calais,  whither  he  had  retired  with 
Warwick.  In  14*0  Edward  fell  a  prisoner  into 
their  hands,  and  for  a  time  Clarence  and  War- 
wick  had  everything  their  own  way.  But  the 
escape  of  the  king  and  the  defeat  of  the  Lin- 
colnshire insurgents,  whose  avowed  intention 
it  was  to  place  Clarence  on  the  throne,  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  Clarence  and  Wurwii  k 
had  once  more  to  flee  to  Calais.  Thence  they 
invaded  England  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
landed  in  Devonshire,  and  soon  found  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  Edward 
was  again  obliged  to  flee  from  the  kingdom. 
Warwick  with  Clarence  entered  London,  and 
re-crowned  Henry  VI.  Rut  Clarence  waa 
playing  a  double  game.  When  Edward  IV. 
landed  at  Ravcnspur  and  marched  south- 
wards, Clarence  was  in  »  on  espondence  with 
him,  and  when  Edward  advanced  towards 
London,  Clarenco  marched  out  and  joined 
him,  and  fought  against  his  old  confederate  at 
Barnet.  But  Clarence  soon  quarrelled  again 
with  his  brother.  He  claimed  the  inheri- 
tance of  Warwick  as  the  hustiaud  of  I  al><  I, 
and  was  unwilling  to  divide  the  carl's 
]>ossessions  with  Richard  of  York,  who 
married  the  second  daughter,  Anne.  On 
the  death  of  IsaUd,  Clarence  was  anxious 
to  marry  Mary  of  Burgundy,  but  the  mar- 
riage was  prevented  by  Edward  IV.  A 
violent  quarrel  ensued.  A  gentleman  of 
Clarence's  household  was  condemned  for 
using  necromancy  against  the  king.  Clarence 
interfered  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
and  was  impeached  by  the  kin>r  in  person 
la-fore  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  in  1478,  and  was  made 
away  with  secretly  in  the  Tower.  Accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  story,  whit  h  is  not 
ported  by  authentic  evidence,  he  was  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  malmsey  wine. 

Clarence,  Thomas,  Duke  <>»  (b.  K189,  rl. 
1421),  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  IV.  In 
1401  ho  was  made  Lieutenant  of  In  land,  and 
in  1412  created  Duke  of  Clarence.  He  played 
an  important  part  in  the  French  wars  of 
Henry  V.'s  reign,  and  in  1421  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  at  Beaugc  by  a  combined 
force  of  French  and  Sets.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Holland,  Earl 
of  Kent,  ami  widow  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  but  left  no  issue. 

Clarendon,  a*mze  of.  [Amui.] 
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Clarendon,  Thk  Constitutions  of  (l  164), 

received  their  name  from  the  royjd  hunting- 
lodge  of  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury,  whore  they 
were  enacted.  They  were  the  outcome  of  the 
determination  of  Henry  II.  to  settle  the  rela- 
tion between  Church  and  State  in  matters  of 
jurisdiction.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  which 
hud  been  separated  from  the  national  courts 
by  William  the  Conqueror  had  gradually  ex- 
tended their  jurisdiction,  and  their  pretensions 
ha«l  been  favoured  by  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's 
n  ign.  Now,  however,  that  justice  was  once 
more  fairly  administered  in  the  civil  courts, 
it  became  an  absolute  necessity  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  over  clergy  and  laity 
alike,  the  more  so  since  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
hud  shown  themselves  unable  to  perform  the 
work  they  had  undertaken.  Many  other 
point**  connected  with  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  had  to  bo  settled,  such  as 
questions  of  advowson  and  excommunication, 
of  election  to  bishoprics,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
appeals,  and  on  all  these  points  the  Constitu- 
tions are  very  tirm  in  insisting  on  the  rights 
of  the  crown.  "  They  are,"  says  Bishop 
Stubbs,  "  no  mere  engine  of  tyranny  or 
secular  spite  against  a  churchman  :  they  are 
really  a  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  adminis- 
trative reform,  by  which  the  debateablo 
ground  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers  can  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  com- 
mon justice,  and  the  lawlessness  arising  from 
professional  jealousies  abolished."  The  Consti- 
tutions weredrawnupby  a  committee  of  bishops 
and  barons,  the  Justiciar,  Richard  de  Lucy, 
having  the  chief  hand  in  them.  Their  purport 
is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Any  controversy  concerning  advowson 
or  presentation  to  livings  to  bo  tried  in  the 
king's  court. 

2.  Churches  in  the  royal  demesne  not  to 
be  given  away  in  perpetuity  without  the 
king's  leave. 

3.  Clerks  accused  of  any  civil  offence  to  be 
brought  before  the  king's  court,  and  there  to 
claim  their  benefit  of  clergy. 

4.  No  archbishop,  bishop,  &c,  to  leave  the 
realm  without  the  king's  consent. 

6.  Excommunicated  persons  not  to  give 
excessive  bail. 

(j.  Laymen  not  to  be  accused,  save  by 
certain  legal  accusers  and  witnesses,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  bishop.  If  those  who  are 
■arraigned  are  such  that  no  one  is  willing  or 
Ai»vs  to  accuse  them,  the  sheriff  shall,  on 
dcmimd  of  the  bishop,  cause  twelve  lawful 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  to  swear  before  the 
bishop  that  they  will  declare  the  truth  in 
•jut  mutter  according  to  their  conscience. 

7  Xo  tenant-in-chief  to  be  excommuni- 
.i»led  or  to  have  his  lands  put  under  interdict 
*  thout  the  kind's  h  ave. 

v  Appeals  shrill  be  from  the  archdeacon's 
•v^jtt  to  the  bishop,  from  the  bishop  to  the 
.-.fcotahop,  and  no  further  (that  i.-.  to 
-..    *  ithout  the  king's  leave. 


9.  If  a  dispute  ariso  between  a  cleric  and  a 
layman,  whether  a  fief  is  held  by  ecclesiastical 
or  lay  tenure,  it  shall  be  settled  by  the  declara- 
tion of  twelve  lawful  men,  in  the  presence  of 
the  king's  justice. 

10.  A  man  refusing  to  appear  before  an 
ecclesiastical  court  shall  not  be  excommuni- 
cated till  an  officer  of  the  king  has  inquired 
into  the  matter. 

11.  Archbishops,  bishops,  &c,  shall  hold 
their  possessions  of  the  king  as  baronies,  and 
answer  for  the  same  to  the  king's  justices, 
and  do  suit  and  service  and  observe  all  the 
king's  customs,  except  in  cases  of  life  and 
limb. 

12.  When  an  archbishopric,  bishopric,  Sec, 
in  the  royal  demesne  shall  be  vacant,  it  shull 
remain  in  the  king's  hand,  and  he  shall 
receive  from  it  all  the  revenues  and  proceeds. 

13.  If  any  of  the  barons  refuse  justice  to 
an  ecclesiastic,  the  king  shall  give  him 
justice. 

14.  The  chattels  of  those  who  are  in  for- 
feiture to  the  king  shall  not  be  detained  in  a 
church  or  churchyard. 

L6.  All  pitas  concerning  debts  arc  to  be 
tried  in  the  king's  court. 

16.  The  sons  of  villeins  are  not  to  be 
ordained  without  the  consent  of  their  lords. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  mention 

of  a  jury  in  clause  6,  and  of  the  principle  of 

recognition  by  twelve  lawful  men  in  clause  9, 

are  the  earliest  instances  of  such  nientiou  in 

anything  like  statute  laws,  though,  no  doubt, 

the  practice  of  such  recognitions  prevailed 

long  before  this  date.  [Bkc>.£T.] 

Stubbs,  Con*t.  Hitt.,  i.  52R.    Tht>  Acts  are 
given  in  Stubbs'H  SrUef  Chart  t.t,  p.  137. 

Clarendon,  Ehwaru  Hydk,  1st  Eabx. 
or  (6.  Feb.  18,  1609,  d.  Dec.  9,  1674),  son  of 
Henrv  Hvde  of  Dinton,  Wilts.,  entered  Mag- 
dalen* Hall,  1622,  the  Middle  TenipV.  lH2->. 
When  the  Short  Parliament  was  summoned, 
Hyde,  who  had  obtained  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  lawyer,  was  elected  member  for 
Wootton  Bassett.  In  the  Loug  Parliament 
he  represented  Saltash,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  attack  on  the  maladministration 
of  the  ia*t  twelve  years.  Legal  abuses,  such 
as  the  extraordinary  courts,  the  ship-immey 
judgment,  the  misconduct  of  the  judges,  and 
other  causes  which  had  brought  into  contempt 
"  that  great  and  admirable  mystery  the  law," 
met  with  his  chief  attention.  He  shared  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  proceedings  against 
Strafford,  and  his  name  is  not  among  the  list 
of  those  who  voted  against  his  attainder. 
But  the  question  of  Church  government  led 
to  his  separation  from  the  popular  party,  and 
brought  him  into  connection  with  the  king. 
In  the  autumn  of  1641  he  became,  though 
without  any  official  position,  the  confidential 
adviser  of  Charles,  and  the  real  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  Commons.  He  thoroughly  dis- 
approved of  the  king's  attempt  to  seize  the 
Five  Members,  but  nevertheless  continued  in 
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his  service,  drew  tip  in  secret  the  royal 
replies  to  the  manifesto* s  of  the  Parliament, 
and  finally  joined  the  king  at  York.  His 
great  work  was  the  formation  of  the  party  of 
Constitutional  Royalists,  whose  loader  and 
spokesman  he  was,  and  he  now  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  king  to  abstain  from  unconsti- 
tutional action,  and  take  his  stand  on  his  legal 
rights.  Thus  he  gave  the  king  a  policy,  and 
gathered  round  him  a  party.  In  the  spring 
of  1643  he  was  knighted,  made  a  Privy- 
Councillor,  and  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  by  his  counsel  that  the 
king  summoned  the  Parliament  which  met 
that  autumn  at  Oxford.  In  all  negotiations 
he  wai  the  king's  chief  agent  and  adviser, 
and  the  Parliament  recognised  his  importance 
by  excepting  him  from  pardun.  \Y  hen,  in 
1645,  the  Prince  of  Wale*  was  sent  into  the 
Went  of  England,  Hyde  accompanied  him  as 
one  of  his  council,  and  also  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight  from  the  advance  of  Fairfax,  first  to 
the  Seilly  Isle*,  then  to  Jersey  (April,  1646). 
In  Sfptemher,  1648,  the  outbreak  of  tho 
second  Civil  War,  and  the  rumour  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  England  called  him  to  Holland  to 
join  Prince  Charles,  but  in  the  spring  of  the 
next  year  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Madrid,  and  remained  in  iSpain  till  16.31.  At 
the  end  of  1652  ho  rejoined  the  young  king, 
and  from  that  time  till  the  Restoration  acted 
as  his  chief  minister,  being  promoted  in 
1658  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chancellor. 
During  these  vears  he  managed  the  king's 
finance«,  conducted  his  negotiations  with 
foreign  court*,  and  carried  on  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  tho  disaffected  in  England, 
which  survives  in  the  collection  entitled  the 
Clarendon  Stat*  Paprrt.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Breda, 
and  it  was  by  his  suggestion  that  the  king, 
instead  of  attempting  to  arrange  the  terms  on 
which  h«-  should  be  restored,  referred  them 
unn«erve<l]v  to  the  future  judgment  of  Par- 
liament. The  king's  return  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  administration  ;  he  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  created  Earl  of  Clarendon  (April, 
1661).  His  daughters  (Anne  Hyde)  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  of  York,  whirh  had  at 
tirrt  seemed  t«>  endanger,  in  the  end  confirmed, 
hm  power.  In  his  domestic  policy  he  tried 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  the  Constitution 
against  lioth  king  and  Parliament.  He 
opjrtwed  the  attempt  to  convert  the  king's 
I>eclaratkm  of  Indulgence  into  law  (166a). 
It  was  afterwards  charged  against  him  that, 
when  he  might  have  secured  for  the  king  a 
revenue  which  would  have  made  the  king  inde- 
pendent of  Parliament,  he  preferred  not  to  do 
so.  "He  had  no  mind,"  say*  Burnet,  "to 
put  the  king  out  of  the  necessity  of  having 
re<  nurse  to  his  Parliament."  On  the  other 
hand,  wh*»n  the  Cavalier  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  wished  to  repeal  the  Art 
of  Indemnity  (1662),  ho  set  his  influence 


against  it,  and  kept  the  king  to  his  promises, 
"He  often  said  it  was  the  making  those  pro- 
|  mises  had  brought  the  king  home,  and  tho 
keeping  them  must  keep  him  at  home."  When 
Parliament  introduced  the  principle  of  appro- 
priation of  supplies  (1665),  and  the  system  of 
auditing  expenditures  (1666),  it  was  against 
his  advice  that  the  king  yielded  to  them.  In 
ecclesiastical  matters  he  aimed  at  restoring  the 
state  of  things  whith  had  existed  before  1640. 
The  Declaration  of  Breda  had  held  out  to  the 
Nonconformists  promises  of  comprehension 
and  indulgence  which  were  not  observed. 
Clarendon,  after  some  hesitating  attempts  at 
a  compromise  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterians, 
urged  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical system  in  all  its  rigidity,  and  supported 
the  enactment  of  the  Corporation  Act  (1661), 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1662),  the  Conventicle 
Act,  and  tho  Five  Mile  Aet  (1665).  Abroad, 
the  alliance  with  France,  which  began  under 
Cromwell's  rule,  was  continued  under  Claren- 
don.    He  favoured  the  Portuguese  mateh 

S1662)  and  negotiated  the  sale  of  Dunkirk 
1662).  He  opposed  the  war  with  Holland 
(1665),  but  continued  in  office,  and  was  mado 
responsible  by  public  opinion  for  its  misman- 
agement. He  had  already  been  unsuccessfully 
impeached  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol  (166;*).  In 
August,  1667,  he  was  dismissed  from  tho 
Chancellorship,  and  two  months  later  tho 
House  of  Commons  decided  on  his  impeach- 
ment. Tho  charges  brought  against  him 
were  corruption,  the  intuition  of  introducing 
arbitrary  government,  and  treachery  in  tho 
late  war.  In  obedience  to  the  king's  com- 
mand, Clarendon  fled  to  France.  Parliament 
summoned  him  to  return  and  stand  his  trial, 
and  as  he  did  not  do  so,  sentenced  him  to 
exile  for  life.  He  therefore  remained  in 
France  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
December  9th,  1674.  As  a  statesman  Claren- 
don wa*  honest,  and  constant  to  his  principles. 
His  attachment  to  the  Church  never  faded, 
and  his  influenco  with  l>oth  his  masters  was 
always  used  to  prevent  changes  in  its  govern- 
ment or  discipline.  "He  did  really  believe 
the  Church  of  England  the  most  exactly 
formed  and  frami*!  for  the  encouragement  and 
advancement  of  learning  and  piety,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  peace,  of  any  church  in 
the  world."  For  the  Constitution  he  had  "  a 
most  zealous  esteem  and  reverence ;  and 
believed  it  to  be  so  equally  poised  thitt  if  the 
least  branch  of  the  prerogative  was  torn  off 
or  parted  with,  the  subject  suffered  by  it  and 
that  his  right  was  im]>airod  ;  and  he  was  as 
much  troubled  when  the  crown  exceeded  its 
just  limits,  and  thought  the  prerogative  hurt 
by  it."  During  his  first  exile  he  wrote  the 
first  seven  books  of  the  HUtory  of  the  firirl- 

/tow  and  portions  of    the  three  subsequent 
books  (1646 — 1648).    His  object  was  to  cx- 
|  plain  to  posterity  the  success  of  the  Rebellion, 
i  and  "  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  those  few 
I  who  out  of  duty  and  conscience  had  opposed 
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and  resisted  that  torrent,"  i.e.,  to  justify  the 
Constitutional  Royalists.    Tho  rest  of  the 
History  of  the  Rebellion  wae  written  during 
the  second  exile.    Clarendon  at  first  (1668 — 
70)  set  to  work  on  an  Autobiography  in  which 
ho  recounted  his  life  down  to  the  Restoration, 
and  related  over  again  much  that  he  had 
written  in  the  History.   Ho  then  changed  his 
mind,  and  decided  to  unite  the  two  works,  in- 
corporating portions  of  the  Life  in  the  earlier 
work,  and  also  using  it  to  form  the  latter 
book>  of  the  History.  Thus  the  History  of  the 
Rebellion  consists  of  two  parts,  written  at  two 
periods;  the  tirst  composed  with  the  intention 
of  writing  a  history,  the  second  with  tho 
intention  of  writing  a  biography.     Of  these 
parts  the  first  is  the  most  valuable  and  the 
most  accurate.     The  Continuation  of  the  Life 
is  an  apology  for  Clarendon's  administration, 
written  in  1672  for  the  information  of  his 
children.    The  Hintory  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ire- 
land was  written  to  vindicate  Lord  Ormonde. 
UUtor*  of  the  JfcMIion.  1702  ;  Life.  1759  ;  Hwu 
frtri/  oftht  Keltrflion  in  Irelawi.  1712 ;  State  Paperi, 
1707  :  Lister,  Lift  of  CI <i reiuion,  1838 ;  Calendar 
of  the  Clarendon  State  Paper;  19H9. 
In  the  first  edition  of  the  Hutory  of  the  Re~ 
ion,  edited  by  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
some  small  alterations  were  made  in  the  text : 
these  were  iu  part  restored  in  the  edition  of 
1836,  and  tho  original  text  was  exact  lr  printed 
iniwe.  [C.  H.  V.] 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hvde,  2nd  Earl 
of  (A.  1638,  tl.  1700),  was  the  son  of  Charles  II.'* 
great  minister.  In  1685  ho  was  appointed 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  At  the  end  of  the  year  ho 
was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
He  found  himself  completely  eclipsed  in 
that  country  by  the  influence  of  Tyrconnel 
and  (as  he  was  a  sincere  Protestant) 
his  alarm  was  great  when  several  Roman 
Catholics  wore  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council. 
He,  nevertheless,  submitted  to  Tyrconnel'a 
dictation,  and  when  James  threatened  to 
dismiss  him  for  his  reluctant  compliance  in 
tho  reform  of  the  army  and  administration, 
he  wrote  humble  letters  of  apology.  He  was, 
however,  dismis^-d  in  1687,  shorUy  after  his 
brother,  Rochester.  Ho  was  invited  to  tho 
consultation  in  aid  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 
When  the  Declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  published,  he  told  the  king  that  he  had 
had  no  part  in  summoning  him  to  England. 
He  was  much  grieved  at  hearing  that  his  son, 
Lord  Cornbury,  had  deserted  James,  but 
at  length  joined  tho  l'rince  of  Orange  at 
Salisbury.  Finding  that  he  whs  coldly 
received  by  William,  ho  soon  resumed 
his  Tory  principles,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  tho  Princess  Anne  to  insist  on 
her  rights  to  the  throne.  Ho  took  part  in 
the  Jacobite  plots  of  1G90.  Before  setting  out 
for  Ireland  William  sent  warning  to  him 
through  his  brother,  Rochester.  He  was 
subsequently  arrested  by  order  of  th<-  Privy 
Council.  lie  again  engaged  in  Jacobite 
plots,  and  letters  from  him  to  James  wuru 


seized  among  Preston's  papers.  He  was 
confined  in  the  Tower  for  six  months,  but 
afterwards  suffered  to  go  free.  On  the  death 
of  Uueen  Mary  he  lost  his  influence  with  the 
Princess  Anne.  The  remainder  of  his  lifo 
was  spent  in  obscurity. 

Clarendon,  Sir  Roger  (d.  1402),  was  a 
natural  son  of  the  Black  Prince.  He  was  a 
personal  attendant  of  Richard  II.  ;  and  in 
1402,  on  a  rumour  that  Richard  was  still 
alive,  attempted  to  raise  a  rebellion,  but  was 
seized  and  executed. 

Clarendon  Code,  The,  is  tho  name 
given  to  the  four  Acts  passed  during  Lord 
Clarendon's  administration,  directed  against 
Nonconformists— viz.,  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
the  Corporation  Act,  the  Conventicle  Act,  and 
the  Five-Mile  Act. 


.  Thomas  (*.  1760,  d.  1846),  v 
born  at  Wisbeach,  and  educated  at  St.  Raid's 
School,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1785  he  carried  off  the  Latin  Essay,  the 
subject  being,  "  Is  it  lawful  to  make,  men 
slaves  against  their  will*'"  Ho  was  so 
thoroughly  convinced  bv  what  he  read  on  the 
subject  of  the  horrors  of  tho  slave  traffic,  that 
ho  resolved  to  devote  all  his  energies  towards 
its  abolition.  Clarkson  began  with  inde- 
fatigable zeal  to  prosecute  inquiries  at  every 
port.  Tho  result  of  his  researches  he  cin- 
tKxiied  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  Summary 
View  of  the  Slav*  Trade.  Most  of  tho  lead- 
ing men  among  tho  Whigs  encouraged  the 
movement,  and  Pitt,  in  1788,  supported  a 
bill  for  mitigating  the  horrors  of  the  Middlo 
Passage.  Clarkson's  next  publication  was  an 
£*»ay  on  the  Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
When  the  French  Revolution  broko  out,  ho 
wont  over  to  Paris  to  try  to  induce  the 
National  Assembly  to  set  an  examplo  to  the 
world  by  introducing  real  equality  for  both 
white  and  black  men.  So  unceasingly  did  he 
lalmur  that  in  1794  his  health  completely 
broke  down,  and  he  had  to  cease  from  all 
active  work.  Ho  occupied  his  enforced 
leisure  in  writing  "  Hi»tory  of  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  which  appeared  in  1808, 
the  year  after  the  Act  for  its  rendition  had 
passed  through  Parliament.  In  1823  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  had  just 
bom  formed.  To  Clarkson's  exertions  is  the 
alsilition  of  the  slave  trado  in  largo  measure 
due,  since  it  was  his  researches  which  enabled 
Wilberforce  to  bring  such  convincing  proofs 
of  its  horrors  before  Parliament. 

Clarkson's  Memoir*;  Wilberforces  Life. 

Classes,  The  Act  of  (1649),  passed  by 
the  Scotch  Estates,  disqualified  four  "classes'* 
of  men  from  sitting  in  Parliament  or  holding 
othci«  for  various  periods.    The  classes  con- 
'  sisted  of  the  enemies  of  the  Covenant.  Malig- 
J  uauts,  those  who  had  entered  into  the  "Engage- 
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ment"  with  Charles  I.,  and  persons  of  immoral 

life. 

Claverhouse.    [Graham,  John.] 

Cleanse  the  Causeway  (1520)  was 
the  name  given  to  a  street  fight  in  Edinburgh, 
between  the  partisans  of  the  Douglas  family 
and  the  followers  of  the  crown  and  tho 
Hamilton*.  The  Douglases  overpowered  their 
antagonists,  and  drove  them  from  the  streets ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  combat,  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  the  head  of  tho  Douglases, 
slew  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Arrun. 

Cleargrits,  The,  was  the  name  given  to 
the  advanced  liberal  party  in  Canada,  about 
1850,  who  opposed  tho  preponderant  influence 
of  the  French  Canadians  and  demanded  re- 
presentation by  population.  They  were  at 
different  times  joined  for  a  short  period  by 
discontented  members  both  of  the  conserva- 
tive and  liberal  parties. 

Clergy  is  the  general  name  given  to  the 
body  of  men  set  apart  in  England  for  the 
performance  of  public  worship.  Christianity 
in  England  was  at  first  monastic,  and  churches 
were  chiefly  served  by  monks.  [Church, 
Thb  Celtic]  The  clergy  were  maintained 
by  the  offerings  of  the  people  or  by 
the  lords.  The  ecclesiastical  organisation 
of  Archbishop  Theodore  began  from  the 
top  and  was  diocesan ;  but  it  spread  down- 
wards, and  parishes  wore  formed  on  the 
lasis  of  townships.  The  Levitical  ordinance 
of  giving  a  tithe  to  God  was  first  recom- 
mended, and  in  787  was  enacted  by  eccle- 
siastical councils  which  had  the  authority  of 
witenagemots.  At  first  this  tithe  went  to  the 
bishop,  who  distributed  it  into  four  parts: 
one  for  himself,  one  for  the  fabric  of  the 
church,  one  for  the  poor,  and  one  for  the  in- 
cumbent. It  was,  however,  frequently  given 
by  the  lords  of  lands  to  monasteries,  and  so 
the  system  of  appropriation  began.  The 
impropriators  were  bishops,  monasteries,  or 
spiritual  corporations  who  received  the  tithe, 
and  paid  only  a  portion  which  they  deemed 
sufficient  to  the  near  or  curate  who  discharged 
the  spiritual  duties  of  tho  parish.  Where  tho 
larson  received  the  endowments  of  his  office 
he  was  styled  rtctor.  This  system  of  appro- 
priation led  to  the  growth  and  wealth  of 
monastic  orders,  and  to  an  inadequate  pro- 
vision for  the  parochial  clergy.  Its  prevalence 
iti  England  rendered  easy  the  transferrence  to 
Henry  VIII.  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  which 
■rcn  held  by  appropriates  in  this  anomalous 
way. 

In  early  times  the  clergy  were  the  civilisers 
and  educators  of  England.  Their  system, 
their  councils,  and  their  learning  made  them 
pow.-rful  in  influencing  the  growth  of  the 
organisation  of  the  state.  After  the  Norman 
Conquest  their  status  became  more  definite, 
a*  everything  else  became  more  definite  like- 


wise.  The  growth  of  the  canon  law  into  a 
regular  system,  and  the  establishment  of 
ecclesiastical  courts  gradually  led  to  clerical 
exemptions  from  ordinary  jurisdiction,  which 
produced  disorders.  Henry  II.  strove  to 
remedy  this  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon; 
but  criminous  clerks  were  still  handed  over 
to  ecclesiastical  tribunals  if  they  claimed 
Benefit  of  Clergy  (q.v.),  a  privilege  which 
was  not  entirely  abolished  till  1830. 

The  tenure  of  Church  property  was  regu- 
lated by  the  concordat  between  Henry  J. 
and  Anselm,  which  established  the  obligation 
of  homage  on  all  temporalities.  This  led  to 
the  taxation  of  Church  lnnds  on  the  same 
footing  as  lands  held  by  other  barons.  Tho 
taxation  of  the  spiritual  revenue  of  the  clergy 
was  attempted  by  John,  but  was  withstood. 
Tho  claim  of  the  Pope  to  tax  the  clergy  for  a 
crusade  gradually  helped  the  king  to  break 
down  cleric  al  immunities  on  this  head.  The 
crown  demanded  grants  from  the  spirituality, 
who  considered  these  demands  in  Convoca- 
tion. In  this  way  the  clerical  assembly 
took  part  in  secular  business,  and  the  clergy 
btTunie  more  definitely  organised  into  an 
estate  of  the  realm.  They  were  recognised  as 
such  by  Edward  I.  in  his  Parliament  of  1295, 
to  which  he  summoned  the  proctors  of  chapters 
und  of  the  parochial  clergy.  But  the  clergy 
preferred  to  tax  themselves  in  Convoca- 
tion, and  therefore  did  not  form  a  clerical 
estate.  Probably  they  considered  that  they 
were  sufficiently  represented  by  the  lords 
spiritual.  [Convocation/] 

The  clergy  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  a 
wealthy  body.  Their  share  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion was  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  amount. 
Their  landed  estates  were  spread  over  England, 
and  their  revenues  from  tithes  and  offerings 
were  still  greater.  Tho  monastic  orders 
especially  were  good  fanners,  and  did  much 
to  bring  the  soil  of  England  under  cultivation. 
The  clergy  were  mild  landlords,  and  stimulated 
the  national  industry.  The  numbers  of  the 
clergy  wero  very  large,  and  they  were  taken 
from  even'  class  of  society.  Even  villeins 
sought  ordination  as  a  means  of  obtaining  free- 
dom. But  the  wealth  of  the  Church  was  un- 
equally divided.  Pluralities  were  common, 
and  many  of  the  higher  clergv  were  devoted  to 
the  business  of  the  State.  Parishes  were  not 
well  served,  in  spite  of  the  numW  of  clergy. 
Very  many  of  them  were  chaplains,  or  were 
endowed  by  private  persons  to  say  masses  for 
their  dead.  Abuses  grew  up  in  proportion  as 
the  mechanism  of  the  English  Church  was 
broken  down  by  Pupal  interference,  and 
appeals  to  Home  rendered  futile  the  authority 
of  tho  bishops.  Till  the  beginning  of  tho 
thirteenth  century  the  clerical  order  was 
amongst  the  most  resolute  supporters  of 
natural  liberties  against  the  crown.  The 
growth  of  clerical  corruption  gave  weight 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Lollards  upon  the 
clergy,  and  the  clergy  finding  themselves 
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threatened  made  closer  alliance  with  the 
crown.  Yet  the  clergy,  though  ready  to  unite 
in  defence  of  their  own  privileges,  never 
made  a  compact  political  power.  They  were 
divided  amongst  themselves.  The  regular 
clergy  opposed  the  seculars,  the  monks 
disliked  the  friars,  Dominicans  wen;  set 
against  Franciscans.  In  current  politics  the 
clergy  were  as  much  divided  as  the  nation. 
They  represented  the  education  of  the 
country,  and  their  influence  was  spread  into 
every  class.  Their  moral  influence  was  not 
so  good.  The  excessive  number  of  clergy, 
their  wealth  and  idleness,  rendered  them  on 
the  whole  frivolous.  The  obligation  of 
celibacy  was  frequently  evaded  by  con- 
cubinage, for  which  in  some  cases  licences 
were  purchased  from  bishops. 

After  the  Reformation  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  and  the  number  of  the  clergy  were 
greatly  diminished.  The  connection  with  the 
Papacy  ceased,  and  the  clergy  became  closely 
united  with  the  crown.  Ecclesiastical  courts 
were  not,  however,  abolished ;  and  under 
Elizabeth  a  new  court,  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  powers  of  the  royal  supremacy. 
Elizabeth  used  the  bishops  as*  State  officials 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  to  uniformity  the 
body  of  the  clergy.  The  clergy  were  allowed 
to  marry,  but  were  ill-provided  for,  and  no 
longer  had  an  intellectual  superiority  over  the 
laity.  In  the  struggle  against  Popery  on  one 
side  and  Puritanism  on  the  other,  the  clergy 
became  more  and  more  firm  adherents  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  The  State,  in  its  desire  for 
internal  unity,  recognised  no  other  religious 
system  save  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
refused  to  extend  its  1  units .  At  the  same  time 
the  Court  of  High  Commission  was  used  to 
sanction  oppressive  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  crown.  The  Great  Rebellion  destroyed 
monarchy  and  Church  alike,  and  at  the 
Restoration  the  clergy  returned  as  staunch 
Tories.  Even  the  avowed  intention  of  James 
II.  to  re-establish  Romanism  did  not,  in  the 
eyes  of  some  of  the  clergy,  justify  the  Revo- 
lution. Nearly  four  hundred  followed  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft  in  resigning  their  l>cneficcB 
rather  than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  III. 

The  clergy  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  a 
body  were  poor,  and  very  many  of  the  in- 
cumbents laboured  with  their  own  hands. 
Ecclesiastical  incomes  were  still  very  un- 
equally divided,  and  there  was  a  great 
difference  Iwtween  the  wealthy  and  learned 
clergy  and  the  ordinary  incumbents,  who 
were  on  the  same  level  as  their  people. 
The  first  attempt  to  raiso  the  position  of  the 
poorer  clergy  was  made  by  Queen  Anne,  who 
resigned  the  claims  of  the  crown  on  annates 
and  first-fruits,  dues  levied  by  the  Pope  on 
benefices  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  crown.    Out  of  these  dues  'vas  formed  a 


fund,  known  as  "  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,"  for 
the  augmentation  of  small  livings.  From 
this  time  the  average  position  of  the  clergy 
has  slowly  increasea.  In  1S3G  a  body  called 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  was  established 
for  the  improved  management  and  distri- 
bution of  the  revenues  01  the  Church.  The 
number  of  clergy  attached  to  cathedrals  was 
reduced,  and  the  surplus  revenues  are  applied 
to  the  increase  of  small  benefices.  In  the 
same  year  the  Tithes  Commutation  Act  con- 
verted tithes  into  a  rent-charge  upon  the 
land ;  and  so  ended  the  numerous  disputes 
between  the  clergy  and  their  parishioners 
which  the  system  of  tithes  encouraged. 

From  the  reign  of  Anne  the  clergy  ceased 
to  have  any  direct  political  importance.  In 
1717  the  sittings  of  Convocation  were  practi- 
cally sv  spendcd.  Since  Anne's  reign  no  bishop 
has  held  any  office  of  State.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  the  clergy  were  not 
zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  till  a 
new  stimulus  was  given  to  religious  zeal  by 
the  Wesleyan  movement.  The  clergy  were 
content  to  rest  on  their  position  as  officers  of 
a  Church  "by  law  established,"  and  there 
were  many  scandals  in  reference  to  simoniacal 
appointments.  The  Tractarian  movement  of 
1833  did  much  to  deliver  the  Church  from 
Erastianism,  and  to  develop  the  zeal  of  the 
clergy.  In  1838  the  Pluralities  Act  did  away 
with  many  of  the  abuses  caused  by  the  non- 
residence  of  wealthy  clergymen  at  the  bene- 
fices whoso  revenues  they  received. 

Politically  the  clergy  have  been  gradually 
deprived  of  exclusive  privileges,  and  the 
State  has  removed  all  the  disabilities  which 
it  had  formerly  placed  on  those  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
clergy  are  now  subject  to  the  same  juris- 
diction as  laymen  in  all  civil  matters.  As 
regards  their  orthodoxy,  their  morals,  and 
the  conduct  of  their  ministrations,  they  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  bishops 
and  to  the  law  of  the  Church.  The  procedure 
of  the  Bishops'  Court  is  regulated  by  the 
Ckutrh  Discipline  Art,  1840.  Appeals  from 
this  court  were  formerly  made  to  a  Court  of 
Delegates  appointed  bv  the  king;  but  in 
1832  this  was  transferred  to  the  king  in 
Council.  [Chtiuh.] 

Admission  into  the  clerical  body  is  given 
by  episcopal  ordination.  Candidates  must 
have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-three,  must 
prove  themselves  fit  in  character,  education, 
and  orthodoxy,  and  must  show  that  they 
have  a  definite  sphere  within  which  they  can 
exercise  their  clerical  functions.  By  canon 
law,  ordination  conferred  an  indelible  cha- 
racter on  the  recipient,  and  a  clergyman 
could  not  relinquish  the  priesthood.  The 
Clerical  Disability  Art  (1870)  provides 
that  a  clergyman  may  execute  a  deed  of  re- 
linquishment, which  is  to  lie  recorded  by  his 
I  bishop  in  the  diocesan  registry.  After  this 
|  registration,  the  priest  or  deacon  is  incapable 
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of  officiating  as  such,  and  loses  all  his  right* 

aa  a  clergyman. 

To  enable  the  clergy  to  discharge  their 
duties  more  efficiently,  the  Stute  exempts 
them  from  certain  civil  responsibilities.  They 
cannot  be  compelled  to  serve  on  u  jurv  or 
to  hold  any  temporal  office.  Ecclesiastical 
revenues  cannot  be  seized  in  payment  of 
debts,  but  are  subject  to  tequettrtttioH, 
the  churchwardens  pay  the  sum  due  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  benefice,  after  making  pro- 
vision for  the  performance  of  the  services  of 
the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy 
labour  under  certain  disabilities  owing  to 
their  spiritual  avocations.  They  are  pro- 
hibited from  trading,  and  may  not  sue  for 
debts  due  from  commercial  transactions.  In 
1800  they  were  declared  incapable  of  being 
elected  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Stxibba  mod  Had  dan,  Council*;  Wilkin*,  Con- 
cHio;  8tubb»,  Constitutional  UiMory,  ch.  xix. ; 
Perry,  UiMory  of  the  Church  of  England;  Short, 
BiMtory  of  tk*  Chunk  of  England;  Blsokrtone, 


,  book  iv. "  [M.  C] 

"  Clericis  Laic os  "  are  the  opening 
words  of  the  famous  Bull  issued  by  Popo 
Boniface  VIII.,  forbidding  the  king  to  take, 
or  the  clergy  to  pav,  taxes  on  their  eccle- 
siastical revenues.  The  result  of  this  was 
that,  in  1297,  Archbishop  Winchelacy  refused 
to  agree  to  a  money  grant,  whereuj>on  Ed- 
ward I.  outlawed  the  clergy,  and  confiscated 
the  estates  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Upon 
this,  many  of  the  clergy  gave  in ;  but  the 
archbishop  still  held  out,  till  eventually  a 
compromise  was  made,  whereby  Winchelsey 
promised  that  if  the  king  would  confirm  the 
charters,  he  would  do   his   best  to  obtain 


monev  from  the  clergy,  the  Pope  having  de- 
clared that  his  prohibition  did  not  affect 


voluntary  grunts  for  purposes  of 
defence.    [Con  firmatio  Caktakcm.] 

Cleveland,  Barbara  Villi  ehs,  Dickers 
or  (ft.  1640,  <£  1709),  was  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Orundison,  and  wife  of  Roger  Palmer.  About 
1659  she  became  one  of  Charles  II. 's  mis- 
tresses. In  1662  her  husband  was  made  Earl 
of  Ca*tlemaine,  and  it  is  as  Lady  Castlemaine 
that  his  wife  is  generally  known.  Her  beauty 
and  strong  will  gave  her  immense  influence 
at  court,  while  in  the  number  of  her  in- 
trigues she  almost  ecli|)«ed  the  king.  In  1670 
she  was  created  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and 
shortly  afterwards  left  England  for  France, 
where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life.  In  1705 
she  married  Robert  (Beau)  Fielding;  but  the 
marriage  was  subsequently  annulled,  on  the 
frround  of  the  husband's  baring  committed 
bigamy.  Of  her  son*  by  Charles  II.,  the 
eldest  became  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the  second 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  the  youngest  Duke 
of  Northumberland. 

MamiHon,    V<nm*«V»   of  G ,  1  ,.>.  * .-  r©pys. 

I**r»;  Svoljn,  r». 

Clifford,  JoHY,  I^irh  frf.  1461),  was  the 
son  of  Thomas,  Ix»rd  Clifford,  who  fell  in  the 


first  battle  of  St.  Albans.  He  was  a  strong 
Lancastrian,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  after  which,  in  revenge  for  his 
father's  death,  he  killed  in  cold  blood  the 
young  Earl  of  Rutland,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  In  1461  he  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
Ferrybridge. 

Clifford,  Thomas,  Lord  (A.  1630,  rf.  1673), 
descended  from  an  old  Catholic  family,  highly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  the 
Dutch  War  of  1665,  and  in  1666  was  m;Mle  a 
Privy  Councillor.  He  joined  the  Cabal 
ministry  in  1667,  and  took  a  prominent  jwrt 
in  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  and  in  advocating  the 
war  with  Holland.  In  1672  he  wus  made 
Lord  High  Treasurer  and  a  baron.  In  1673 
the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  compelled  him, 
as  a  Catholic,  to  resign  his  office,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  died.  Clifford  waa  one  of  the 
most  zealous  Catholics  at  court,  and  a  strong 
advocate  of  tolerance  of  all  religious  opinions. 
[Cabal.] 

Ranks,  Hiit.  of  Eng. 

Clinton,  Edward,  Lord  (5.  1512,  d.  1585), 
an  able  commauder  and  astute  diplomatist, 
was,  in  1550,  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England,  having  in  the  previous  year  held 
the  post  of  Governor  of  Boulogne.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  confirmed  in 
his  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  though  he 
had  just  !>efore  shown  some  want  of  energy 
whilst  commanding  the  fleet  in  the  expedition 
against  Brest,  1558.  He  subsequently  became 
a  trusted  adviser  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  1569 
did  much  to  suppress  the  rising  in  the 
North.  In  1673  no  was  created  Eurl  of  Lin- 
coln, and  in  the  same  year  sent  to  Paris  to 
ratify  the  treaty  with  France.  His  policy 
was  strongly  anti-Spanish 

Clinton.  Geokub  (ft.  1739,  r/.  1812),  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  entered  Con- 
gress May  16,  1775,  and  voted  for  indepen- 
dence. In  1776  he  was  a  deputy  to  the  New 
York  Provincial  Congress.  He  was  appointed 
brigadier-general,  and  defended  Forts  Mont- 
gomery and  Clinton  against  Sir  H.  Clinton, 
Oct.,  1777.  He  was  chosen  Governor  of  New 
York  in  1777  and  1795,  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Union  1804—12. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry  (ft.  1738,  rf.  1795),  a 
grandson  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Lincoln.  On 
the  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  the  American 
colonies,  he  was  sent  out  with  Howe  and 
Burgovno  in  command  of  reinforcements.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  despatched  to  Charleston. 
He  waa  appointed  commandant  of  Long 
Island.  He  did  not.  however,  hold  it  long, 
as  he  waa  compiled  to  capitulate  to  Gates. 
In  January,  1778,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  America,  and  was  fairly 
successful  in  this  position.  In  1780  he  made 
an  expedition  to  South  Carolina  and  captured 
Charleston,  and  at  one  time  had  almost  won 
back  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.    This  cam- 
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paign  was  stained  by  his  tampering  with 
General  Arnold  to  induce  him  to  deliver  up 
West  Point — a  transaction  which  cost  Major 
Andre's  life— he  failed  also  to  succour  Corn- 
wallis.  Circumstances  which  would  have  tried 
a  much  greater  general  than  he,  were  opposed 
to  him,  and  he  was  superseded.  On  his  return 
to  England  a  pamphlet  war  of  mutual  re- 
criminations ensued  between  the  two  generals. 
He  was  afterwards  Governor  of  Limerick,  and 
in  17D3  was  transferred  to  Gibraltar,  in  com- 
mand of  which  post  ho  died  in  December,  179"j. 

Bancroft,  Hist,  of  America  ;  Gonlou,  American 
Revolution  ;  CUutou's  Sanative,  1782,  and  Obser- 
vation* on  Cornwallu'a  Ans\ctr,  1783. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henky,  GOB.  (it.  1829), 
entering  the  army  in  1787,  lirst  siiw 
active  service,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  in  the  campaigns  of  1793 — 1  in  the 
Netherlands.  On  his  return  to  England  in 
179o,  he  was  appointed  licut.-colonel  of  the 
66th,  and  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies  to 
join  his  regiment.  There  he  served  under 
.Sir  llalph  Abercromby,  and  was  present  at 
most  of  the  expeditions  against  the  different 
islands.  On  his  return  from  the  West  Indies, 
he  served  under  I/ord  Cornwallis  in  Ireland, 
as  his  aide-de-camp,  and  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  the  French  invading  force  at 
Ballinamuck.  In  April,  1799,  he  was  at- 
tached to  Lord  William  Dentinck  on  a 
mission  to  the  Austro-Hussiun  army  in 
Northern  Italy,  ami  was.  present  at  the 
battles  of  Trcbia  and  Novi,  and  the  siege  of 
Alessandria.  Being  afterwards  appointed  to 
join  Suwarof,  he  was  with  him  throughout 
the  enterprising  campaign  in  Switzerland. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed 
adjutant-general  in  India,  where  he  served 
under  Lake  at  the  battle  of  Lasswaree,  and 
where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  180o. 
lu  1806  he  commanded  the  Guards  in  Sicily, 
and  held  Syracuse  from  December,  1806,  to 
the  following  November.  He  was  then 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in 
Sir  John  Moore's  expedition  to  Sweden,  and 
on  his  return  became  adjutant -general  to  the 
army  in  Portugal,  in  which  capacity  ho  was 
present  at  the  l*attle  of  Vimiero.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards,  he  accompanied  Sir 
John  Moore  through  the  Spanish  campaign 
and  the  retreat  to  Corunna.  His  next  em- 
ployment was  in  Ireland,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  until  he  found  a  more  congenial 
sphere  in  the  command  of  a  division  under 
Wellington.  He  rendered  conspicuous  ser- 
vice at  Salamanca,  was  left  in  command  on 
the  Douro  when  Wellington  advanced  to 
Madrid,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Burgos.  For  his  services  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament,  and  obtained  pro- 
motion, but  continued  to  serve  in  Spain,  and 
was  present  at  nearly  all  the  battles  and 
sieges  in  the  north  of  Spain  and  the  south 
of  France.  His  last  public  services  were 
rendered  to  the  country  at  Waterloo,  where 


A 


he  commanded  a  division  of  infantry.  During 
the  peace  that  followed,  he  bid  no  opport unity 
of  displaying  his  great  tactical  abilities. 

Napier,  PenintxdarWar  ;  Ro«*e,  fiivymyhicnl  Diet. 

Clive,  ROKEKTj  LoKD  (A.  17'2.r»,  d.  1774),  was 
the  son  of  an  obscure  country  gentleman  of 
good  lineage,  but  small  fortune.  He  had 
been  sent  to  India  in  the  capacity  of  a  writer 
in  1744,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Madras  to  Labourdonnais  in  1746.  The 
counting-house  was  little  adapted  to  his 
genius,  aud  he  soon  exchanged  the  pen  for 
the  sword.  Having  obtained  an  ensign's 
commission,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
operation  before  Devieotta,  where  he  attracted 
the  admiration  of  Major  Lawrence  (1749). 
He  was  also  present  at  the  disastrous  siege  of 
Pondicherry,  under  Admiral  Boscawen.  By 
this  time,  "the  success  of  the  confederation 
which  Dupleix  had  aroused  against  the 
English  had  rendered  the  French  masters  of 
all  South  India.  Clive  successfully  persuaded 
Mr.  Saunders,  Governor  of  Madras,  to  allow 
him  to  undertake  the  celebrated  expedition 
to  Arcot,  which,  by  dividing  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  saved  the  English  garrison 
cooped  up  in  Trichinopoly.  Clive's  defence 
of  Arcot  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India.  After  fifty  days,  the  troops 
of  Chunda  Sahib  raised  the  siege.  A  series  of 
successes,  culminating  at  Trichinopoly,  led  to 
the  surrender  of  the  French  general  D'Auteuil 
to  Chunda  Sahib,  and  this  in  its  turn  brought 
about  the  recall  and  disgrace  of  Dupleix.  After 
the  capture  of  Coulong  and  Chingleput — two 
strong  places  in  the  Carnatie— Clive  returned 
to  England,  in  1752,  with  his  health  greatly 
impaired.  He  was  received  with  great  dis- 
tinction by  the  Company  and  by  the 
ministers,  and  on  his  return  to  India  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Fort  St.  David.  In 
1756  (.'live  was  entrusted  with  the  ta*k  of 
revenging  tho  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta  (q.v.)  on  Surajah  Dowlah.  With 
Admiral  Watson  in  command  of  the  fleet,  ho 
soon  recovered  Calcutta,  and  forced  the  nabob 
to  treat  for  peace.  But  no  sooner  had  Clive 
l>een  called  away  than  Surajah  Dowlah  began 
to  intrigue  with  the  French.  It  wus  evident 
that  the  English  ]>ower  wus  in  serious  danger 
unless  a  prompt  blow  wore  struck ;  and  Clive, 
after  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
nabob's  discontented  subjects,  utterly  de- 
feated the  native  army  at  Plassey  (1757). 
Meer  Jaflier  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Beniral ;  but  his  fellow-traitor. 
Omichund,  whose  services  had  been  secured 
by  a  forged  promise  of  £300,000,  received 
nothing.  From  the  new  nal>ob  Clive  ob- 
tained for  the  Company  a  concession  of  the 
land  fi00  yards  around  tho  Mahratta  Ditch, 
and  the  zemindary  rights  of  the  country 
lying  to  the  south  of  Calcutta.  The  victory 
of  Plassey  was  followed  by  the  assassination 
of  Surajah  Dowlah  ;  the  retonstitution  of  the 
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government  of  Calcutta,  with  Clivo  at  it* 
head ;  the  rout  of  the  invading  arniy  of  Ali 
Gehur,  the  heir  of  the  Mogul  Empire  (1759) ; 
and  the  return  of  Clive  to  England,  in  1760. 
On  hiB  return,  he  was  received  with  great 
distinction  by  all  rankB,  and  honoured  with 
an  Irish  {teerage.  In  1766  ho  returned  once 
mure  to  India,  as  Governor  of  Bengal,  pledged 
to  reform  the  luxury  and  corruption  of  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Company — who  had  made 
large  fortunea  by  the  cruellest  extortion — and 
to  settle  the  disturbed  affairs  of  Bengal.  Ho 
put  an  end  to  these  practices  by  enforcing 
the  laws  prohibiting  the  acceptance  of  presents 
from  the  natives ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
raised  the  pay  of  the  civil  service  by  appro- 
priating to  this  purpose  the  proceeds  of  ths 
salt  monopoly.  The  Nabob  of  Moorshedahad 
[Meek  Cos*™]  was  pensioned  off,  the 
dewanny  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa  was  ob- 
tained for  the  Company  by  imperial  firman .  and 
a  mutiny  in  the  army  was  successfully  quelled. 
In  1767  Clivo  finally  returned  to  England, 
with  his  health  shattered  by  severe  attacks  of 
disease,  when  his  enemies  in  the  India  House 
tried  to  impeach  him  for  corrupt  practices; 
but  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  "  Robert  Lord  Clive  had  rendered 
great  and  meritorious  services  to  his  country." 
Broken,  however,  by  the  pressure  of  bodily 
and  mental  suffering,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
existence  in  November,  1774.  [India,  East 
In  ma  Coup  an  f.] 

Mill.  India  ;  MacaulaT.  E$*ny$  ;  Glelir,  Lift  of 
CUw;  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Lift  of  CUrc.    [ B.  S.] 

Clont&rf,  The  Battle  of,  was  fought  on 
Friday,  April  23,  1014.  Brian  Boru  (q.v.) 
and  his  son,  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  of 
Munster,  Connaught,  Meath,  and  Ulster, 
were  opposed  to  the  Ostmen  (q.v.)  of  Ireland, 
reinforced  bv  their  countrymen  from  the 
Baltic  and  the  Orkneys,  and  supported  by 
the  Leinster  Irish.  The  result  was  a  victory 
for  Brian  ;  but  both  he  and  his  son  fell  in  the 
fight.  The  Danes  are  said  to  have  lost 
6,000  men,  and  they  never  became  formidable 
to  the  nntive  Irish  after  this  defeat. 
.Mala  8ny<i ;  AnnaU  of  InnUfall. 

Clontarf,  Meeting  at.  A  monster 
meeting  in  support  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
I'ojon  was  to  Ik;  held  on  this  historical  spot 
ja  Oct.  8,  1843.  The  government  issued  a 
proclamation  for  its  prevention,  and  military 
precautions  were  taken.  O'Conm  11  (q.v.)  and 
the  priests  exerted  themselves  to  keep  the 
people  from  assembling,  and  succeeded,  in 
spite  of  the  short  notice  given.  But  it  thus 
b»x  uue  evident  that  O'Connell  would  not 
fight,  and  thus  the  Repeal  movement  col- 
lapsed. 

JlHMUl  RrgMrr  (1813)  |  Mar.  Connl.  EUL 

Close  Rolls,  The,  are  certain  Records  of 
the  erown  containing  letters,  mandates,  kv., 
of  a  private  nature.  They  eegin  in  1*204,  and 
treat  of  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects.  They 


are  of  very  great  importance  in  tho  thirteenth, 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  as  contain- 
ing materials  for  local  and  family  histories, 
and  also  as  shedding  light  on  many  obscuro 
parts  of  our  national  annals.  The  Close  Rolls 
of  John  and  the  first  eleven  years  of  Henry  III. 
have  been  printed  by  the  Record  Commission 
under  the  editorship  of  Sir  T.  Hardy. 

Closter-Seven,  The  Convention  01 
(1757),  was  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  In  July,  tho  English  com- 
mander, the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  was  de- 
fe^ed  at  Hostcnbeck  by  the  French.  Hameln, 
'vjottingen,  Hanover,  Bremen,  and  Vorben 
were  occupied  by  the  French.  Cumberland 
retired  under  Made,  but  his  communications 
with  the  Elbe  were  soon  cut  off.  He  there- 
fore accepted  the  mediation  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  on  Sept.  8  signed  a  convention 
with  the  Duke  of  Richelieu.  The  terms  were, 
that  the  assailing  troops,  such  as  those  of 
Hesse  and  Brunswick,  should  l>c  sent  home, 
and  that  the  Hanoverians  under  Cumberland 
should  pass  the  Elbe,  and  be  dispersed  into 
different  quarters  of  cantonments,  leaving  only 
a  garrison  at  Stade.  The  convention  was  very 
violently  denounced  in  Prussia,  and  in  Eng- 
land it  was  generally  looked  upon  as  extremely 
disgraceful.  But  perhaps  Cumberland  took 
the  wisest  course  under  the  circumstances. 
The  French  were  in  vastly  superior  force,  and 
his  own  army  was  ill-disciplined  and  not  to  bo 
depended  on  in  any  way.  The  convention  was 
not  rigidly  kept  on  either  side,  and  was  sub- 
sequently, at  the  suggestion  of  Pitt,  repu- 
diated by  the  English,  and  tho  Hanoverian 
army  equipped  afresh. 

Staubopc,  //.•!.  of  Eng.  ;  Lecky,  UUt  of  Emj. 

Clovesho  was  the  place  where  synods 
were  held  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  There 
have  been  numerous  conjectures  as  to  its 
situation,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  Cliff c-at-Hoo,  in  Kent,  though  it  is  also 
said  to  be  a  place  nearer  Ixmdon. 

Stf  for  the  discussion  of  the  subje.  t.  Mr. 
Kentlakv'n  pamphlet  On  tht  Sup.xmaeyof  M*>  cin. 

Club,  The,  was  a  name  given  to  tho 
Parliamentary  majority  ot  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment, 1G89,  who  used  to  meet  in  a  tavern  in 
Edinburgh  to  concert  their  measures  against 
the  government.  The  Club,  which  was  com- 
posed of  various  elements,  including  Tories, 
discontented  Whigs,  and  men  of  other  poli- 
tical creeds,  soon  attained  considerable  power, 
and  proved  an  immense  hindrance  to  the 
government.  In  1690  its  chief  members, 
Annandale,  Ross,  and  Montgomery,  In -gun  to 
intrigue  with  the  Jacobites,  the  result  being 
the  revelation  of  the  Montgomery  plot. 

Clyde,  Coux  Campbell,  Lord  (b.  1792, 
d.  1863),  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and 
first  saw  service  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Ho 
received  his  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  1832,  and 
in  tire  Chinese  War  in  1842  went  out  in 
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of  his  regiment,  the  98th.  In  the 
Sikh  Wnr  of  1848 — 9  he  obtained  considerable 
distinction,  was  wounded  at  Chillian  wallah, 
and  largely  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
Goojcrat.  In  the  Crimean  War  ho  was  in 
command  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  tho  Alma, 
after  which  battle  he  received  the  personal 
thanks  of  Lord  Raglan.  On  tho  morning 
of  the  battle  of  Balaclava,  the  Highland 
Brigade,  under  Campbell,  was  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  tho  British  landing-place, 
and  the  repulse  of  a  squadron  of  Russian 
cavalry  was  one  of  the  results  of  tho 
day's  fighting.  In  July,  1857,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  was  ordered  to  India  to  assume 
command  against  the  mutineers.  Leaving 
England  at  twenty- four  hours'  notice,  he 
arrived  at  Calcutta  on  Aug.  13,  and  hastily 
collecting  what  troops  he  could,  he  marched 
on  Lucknow,  the  relief  of  which  city  was 
effected  with  consummate  skill  and  general- 
ship. One  after  another  the  rebel  strongholds 
were  reduced,  and  Sir  Colin's  talents  as  a 
commander-in-chief  were  hardly  more  con- 
spicuous than  his  tact  and  temper  in  the 
difficult  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  On 
the  complete  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  by 
this  able  general  and  his  brilliant  lieutenant*, 
Campbell  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
with  a  pension  of  £2,000  a  year.  He 
[  creat«i  a  field-marshal  shortly  before  his 
death. 

Kaye,  Sepoy  War;  Klnglake,  ftssslw  of  the 

Cobbett.  William  (A.  1762,  d.  1835),  tho 
son  of  a  Surrey  farmer,  was  born  at  Farnham. 
After  spending  some  years  as  a  solicitor's  clerk 
and  a  private  in  the  army,  he  went  to  America 
in  1792,  and  opened  a  bookseller's  shop  in 
Philadephia.  Here  he  issued  a  series  of 
pamphlets  under  the  title  of  "  Peter  Porcu- 
pine." In  1801  he  returned  to  England  and 
Bet  up  a  morning  paper,  in  which  he  warmly 
supported  Mr.  Pitt.  This  failed,  and  he  after- 
wards started  the  Weekly  Remitter.  At  first 
he  was  patronised  by  the  ministry,  but  in  1805 
he  became  an  eager  Radical,  and  a  formidable 
opponent  to  the  ministry.    In  1810  he  was 

Srosocuted  for  some  remarks  on  a  military 
egging,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years,  but 
still  continued  to  write.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  issued  Ticoptnny  Trash,  a  series  of 
papers  wherewith  he  harassed  the  administra- 
tion. In  IS  17  he  again  settled  in  America  ; 
but  returned  in  1819  and  took  an  active  part 
hi  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  He  also  un- 
successfully contested  Coventry  and  West- 
minster. Renewing  his  attention  to  agri- 
culture, he  took  a  farm,  and  attempted  to 
introduce  Indian  corn  as  a  staple  article  of 
English  produce,  but  the  project  proved  a 
failure.  In  1831  he  was  prosecuted  for  pub- 
lishing a  libel  with  intent  to  rouse  discontent 
in  the  minds  of  the  labourers.    In  defending 


himself  ho  made  a  defiant  speech,  declaring 

that  "  the  Tories  had  ruled  the  country 

with  rods,  but  the  Whigs  scourged  it  with 

scorpions."     The   jury  disagreed  and  he 

was  discharged.    In  1832  he  was  returned  to 

the  Reformed  Parliament  for  <  )ldliam.  Tho 

exertion  of  speaking  on  the  Marquis  of 

Chandos's  motion  on  agricultural  distress  on 

May  25,  1835,  and  remaining  late  to  vote 

were  too  much  for  him.    He  went  down 

to  his  farm  early  next  morning,  and  died 

three  weeks  afterwards.    He  was  a  most 

prolific  and  popular  writer,  and  the  vigour  of 

his  style  and  his  extraordinary  mastery  of 

the  resources  of  the  language  have  been 

deservedly  praised.    Among  his  works  are 

the  Parliamentary  History  to  1003,  in  12  vols., 

a  well-known  and  useful  compilation  ;  tho 

Political  Register  ;  Cottage  £eonomy  ;  and  a 

translation  of  Marten's  Law  of  Nations. 

There  is  a  good  sketch  of  Cobbett  in  Lord 
-  Dalliug,  Uittorical  Characters, 

Cobden,  Rich  Aim  (b.  1804,  d.  1865;,  was 
born  at  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  and  became  early 
in  life  a  travoller  for  a  cotton  firm,  settling  in 
|  Lancashire.  In  1830  he  started  a  business  in 
partnership  with  some  of  his  relatives.  He  was 
highly  successful  in  his  now  sphere  of  work, 
and  travelled  abroad  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
the  United  States,  in  the  interest  of  the  house 
to  which  he  belonged  (1834 — 35).  On  his  return 
from  the  latter  country  he  addressed  several 
letters  on  economical  and  political  subjects 
to  the  Manchester  Timet,  strongly  advocating 
the  theories  of  his  later  years,  peace,  retrench- 
ment, non-interference,  and  free  trade.  Mean- 
while the  Anti-Corn- Law  League  had  been 
established  at  Manchester  (1838),  and  when 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  joined  its  ranks, 
they  roused  its  energies  to  the  fulL  At  the 
election  of  1841,  when  Lord  Melbourne  made 
his  appeal  to  the  country  in  favour  of  a  fixed 
duty  on  corn,  Mr.  Cobden  was  elected  member 
for  Stockport.  He  now  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  advocating  his  views;  and  at  last  Sir 
Robert  Peel  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (1845)  and  repealed 
them  the  following  year.  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
this  occasion  paid  a  just  tribute  to  Mr.  Cobden's 
efforts.  While  absent  on  the  Continent,  Mr. 
Cobden  was  returned  for  tho  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  (1847).  He  had  before  this  refilled 
to  join  Lord  Russell's  ministry,  but  offered  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  Derby  government  of 
1852,  and  the  Coalition  cabinet  of  Lord  Al»er- 
deen.  He  condemned  the  wnr  with  Russia  en- 
tirely ;  and  in  this  matter,  though  he  succeeded 
in  causing  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  by 
carrying  a  vote  condemning  the  proceedings  of 
Sir  John  Bowring  in  China,  his  course  was  so 
distasteful  to  his  constituents  that  he  did  not 
offer  himself  again  for  the  West  Riding,  and 
remained  out  of  Parliament  till  1859,  when 
he  was  elected,  in  his  absence,  for  Rochdale. 
In  1860  he  negotiated  tho  commercial  treatv 
with  the  French ;  but  always  steadily 
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to  take  office.  To  his  latest  yean  he  con- 
tinued an  ardent  advocate  of  free  trade, 
and  was  ono  of  the  few  English  politicians 
who,  in  the  early  yean  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  were  steady  supporters  of  the  Northern 
States.    He  died  on  the  2nd  April,  1865. 

J.  Morlt  v.  Life  o/Richnrd  Cobden ;  \V.  Robert- 
sou,  Lift  and  TiriK*  qf  John  Brtght. 

Cobham,  Elranor,  was  first  the 
mistress  and  then  the  wife  of  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  1426.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Reginald,  Lord  Cohham.  In  1441  sh  B  was 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  witch- 
craft, and  it  appeared  that  two  of  her 
accomplices  had  by  her  ordera  constructed  a 
waxen  image  of  King  Henry  VI.,  which  they 
gradually  melted  before  a  tire,  it  being  ex- 
pected that  the  king's  life  would  waste 
away  as  the  image  was  acted  upon  by  the 
heat.  In  the  event  of  Henry's  death,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  the  nearest  heir  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  would  have  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  For  these  crimes  Eleanor 
Cobham  was  compelled  to  do  public  penance 
in  the  streets  of  London,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  life. 

Cobham,  William  Brook  k,  Lord  (d. 
1598),  was  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
when  Builly's  treasonable  letten  were  captured 
in  1571  ;  by  his  connivance,  Leslie,  Bishop  of 
Ross,  was  enabled  to  change  the  packet  before 
it  was  laid  before  the  Council.  In  1578  ho 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Low  Countries, 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
and  again  in  1588  with  Lord  Derby,  Sir 
James  Croft,  and  Sir  Amyas  Paulct,  as  his 
companions,  ne  was  subsequently  created 
Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cobham,  Loud.  [Oldcastlb.] 

Cochrane,  Romert,  a  stonemason,  was  the 
favourite  and  principal  adviser  of  James  III. 
of  Scotland,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  instigated 
to  murder  his  brother,  the-  Earl  of  Mar.  On 
Mar's  death,  Cochrane  obtained  a  grant  of  his 
estates,  a  circumstance  which  roused  the 
Scotch  nobles  to  fury.  No  audience  could  be 
obtained  with  the  king  except  through  his 
favourite.  He  was  hanged,  together  with 
some  other  favourites  of  the  king,  at  the 
l/ridge  of  Under,  by  Archibald  "  Bell-the- 
Cat,"  in  1482. 

Cochrane,  Thomas.  [Dr*noNALD.] 

Codrington,  Christopher  (A.  1668, 
d.  1710),  was  born  in  Barbadocs,  and  having 
served  with  distinction  in  Europe,  being 
present  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  was  rewarded 
with  the  post  of  Governor  of  the  Leeward 
Islands.  In  1 703  he  planned  and  carried  out 
the  attack  on  the  French  at  Guadaloupe. 

Codrington,  Admiral  Sir  Edward  (6. 
1770,  d.  1851 ),  entered  the  navy  in  1783,  and 
was  present  at  the  battles  off  the  De  Croix  and 
Trafalgar;   he  accompanied  the  expedition  | 


to  Walcheren ;  and  was  employed  off  the 
coast  of  Spain  co-operating  with  the  Cata- 
tonia patriots  during  the  Peninsular  War. 
During  the  war  with  the  United  States 
which  followed,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral.  In  1815  he  was  nominated  a 
K.C.B.,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vico- 
aduiiral,  1821,  and  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  1 826. 
It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  took  the  lead- 
ing part  in  the  battle  of  Navarino,  Oct.  20, 
1827.  In  reward  for  this,  Codrington  was 
advanced  to  tho  dignity  of  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Bath ;  while  from  tho  Emperor  of 
Russia  he  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  St. 
George ;  and  from  the  King  of  France  the 
Grand  Cross  of  St.  Louis.  But  at  home 
opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  necessity  of 
what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  called  "  an  un- 
toward event,"  and  Sir  Edward  was  thought  to 
have  been  unduly  influenced  by  his  Philhellenic 
ideas;  ho  was  recalled  in  April,  1828.  Ho 
obtained  the  rank  of  full  admiral,  and  was 
appointed  in  1839  commander-in-chief  at 
Portsmouth.  In  1832  he  had  been  elected 
for  Devonport  in  the  Liberal  interest,  and 
was  ro-elected  in  1835  and  1837  ;  but  resigned 
his  seat  upon  taking  the  command  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

Coggeshall,  Ralih  of,  wrote  a  chronicle 

extending  from  1066  to  1 224.   Tho  earlier  part 

is  a  compilation  from  various  sources,  but  from 

1187  this  chronicle  is  important  and  valuable. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Ralph  was  Abbot  of 

Coggeshall  from  1207  to  1210,  and  resigned 

in  tho  latter  year  on  account  of  ill-health, 

nothing  is  known  of  him. 

Ralph  of  Cowehhall  s  CkronuU  is  published 
in  the  Holla  Series. 

Coinage.  The  Britons  first  learnt  the 
art  of  coining  from  the  Gauls  about  a  hun- 
dred yean  before  tho  invasion  of  Julius 
Caesar.  The  Gaulish  native  coinage  at  this 
era  consisted  chiefly  of  rude  imitations  of 
the  gold  stiit.  r,  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon, 
which  almost  from  the  time  that  they  were 
struck,  or  say  from  about  b.u.  300,  began  to  havo 
a  currency  in  that  country.  These  copies 
passed  over  into  Britain,  and  were  again  in 
their  turn  copied  still  more  rudely  by  tho 
Britons.  The  coins  of  Philip  which  thus 
afforded  a  prototype  to  both  the  Gaulish  and 
British  coins,  represented  upon  one  side  the 
laureate  head  of  Apollo  (or  possibly  Ares  or 
Heracles),  and  on  the  reverse  a  two-horse 
chariot  or  biga.  The  British  imitations  of 
these  pieces  are  so  rude  that  at  first  sight  no 
resemblance  between  the  original  and 
copy  can  be  detected.  The 
artists,  unable  to  copy  the  head,  have  repre- 
sented it  by  only  a  few  lines  and  dots,  and 
have  at  last  confined  their  attempts  at  copy- 
ing to  tho  hair  and  the  laurel  wreath.  On 
tho  reverse,  the  chariot  and  charioteer  havo 
almost,  or  totally  disappeared,  and  the  horse 
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ia  barely  recognisable.  At  first  the  British 
currency  was  entire  ly  of  gold,  but  a  short  time 
before  the  Roman  invasion,  silver,  copper,  and 
tin  coins  were  also  issued.  Those  began  by 
being  imitations  of  the  gold  coinage,  but  after- 
wards copied  the  silver  and  other  metal  coins 
of  Gaul.  The  British  coins  wereat  first  entirely 
without  legend;  but  about  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion  names  began  to  appear  upon 
them.  Some  of  these  names  are  otherwise 
known  to  history,  as  is,  for  example,  Cuno- 
belinos,  the  CymbeUne  of  Shakespeare.  Al- 
though Cajsar's  invasion  did  not  immediately 
affect  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  a 
tendency  to  imitate  the  Roman  civilisation 
(which  was  beginning  to  take  a  firm  hold  in 
Gaul)  set  in  in  Britain,  and  of  this  thero  is 
abundant  evidence  on  the  coins.  The  Mace- 
donian type  gradually  disappears,  and  we 
have  designs  copied  from  the  contemporary 
Roman  coinage. 

After  the  subjugation  of  South  Britain  by 
the  Romans,  the  regular  imperial  series  was 
substituted  for  the  native  currency,  the  British 
towns  of  mintage  Wing  Londinium  and 
Camulodunum  (Colchester).  The  last  Roman 
coins  struck  in  Britain  were  probably  some 
which  bear  the  name  of  Magnus  Maximusthe 
usurjKT.  and  which  wen?  apparently  issued 
in  a.h.  383. 

From  this  time  forward  a  considerable 
interval  occurs.  Doubtless.  Roman  coins 
were  still  current  in  Britain,  though  as  timo 
went  on  they  must  have  diminished  in 
numbers.  Then  came  the  rise  of  the  Saxon 
currency.  The  first  coins  issued  by  the 
Saxons  seem  to  have  been  some  small  silver 
pieces  usually  called  sceattas,  weighing  twenty 
grains,  and  bearing  generally  no  name,  whose 
precise  date,  on  this  account,  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  determine.  Those  of  the  sccattas 
which  am  probably  the  latest  are  some 
which  have  Runic  letters,  and  which  can  be 
dated  in  the  middlo  of  the  seventh  century. 
While  we  are  speaking  of  these  coins  it  is  tho 
proper  place  to  notice  a  series  of  copper 
pieces,  very  like  the  sceattas  in  size  and  shape, 
which  were  confined  altogether  to  the  king- 
dom of  Northumbria,  and  which  belong  to  a 
rather  later  period  than  the  sceattas,  namely, 
to  the  eighth  and  part  of  the  ninth  centuries. 
They  are  called  it  yea*. 

We  then  come  to  the  coin  which  long 
remained  almost  the  solo  money  of  tho  Eng- 
lish, with  the  insignificant  exception  of  a  few 
gold  coins,  which  were  struck  from  timo  to  time. 
This  was  tho  penny.  It  was  copied  from  the 
silver  denariiu,  which  in  tho  course  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  under  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  had  come  to  supplant  the  gold  currency 
of  the  Merovingian  time.  The  penny,  like  the 
Carlovingian  denarius,  was  athin  and  flat  silver 
coin,  weighing  some  twenty  to  twenty-four 
grains;  the  full  weight  being  twenty-four, 
whence  the  twenty-four  grains  which  make  up 
our  pennyweight.'  The  usual  type  of  tho  penny 


showed  on  one  side  a  rude  head  or  bust,  in- 
tended conventionally  to  represent  that  of 
the  king,  whose  name  was  written  round 
the  head,  while  on  the  reverse,  the  piece 
showed  some  device,  most  frequently  a  form 
of  cross  :  around  this  device  was  written  the 
name  of  the  moneyer,  i.e.,  the  fabricator  of  the 
coin,  and  of  the  town  in  which  the  piece  was 
made.  The  pennies  begin  with  Otfa,  King  of 
Mercia  (a.u.  755 — 794),  and  they  continue 
(with  trifling  exceptions)  tho  sole  English 
coins  until  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272). 

The  student  must  bo  placed  upon  his 
guard  against  confounding  the  actual 
denominations  of  coins  with  the  denomina- 
tions of  money  of  account.  In  early  times 
calculations  were  constantly  made  in  money 
of  account  which  was  unrepresented  by 
any  coined  pieces.  This  was  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  days  when  money  was  com- 
puted altogether  by  weight.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  name  of  almost  every 
coin  which  has  ever  existed  has  denominated 
a  weight  before  it  denominated  a  coined 
piece  (r.y.,  the  Greek  *tnter,  the  Jewish 
thekel,  ic).  The  Saxon  money  of  account  was 
of  two  kinds.  One  was  derived  from  their 
weight  system,  which  was  a  combination  of 
tho  Roman  and  a  non-Roman  Teutonic 
system,  and  whose  chief  denominations  were 
the  pound  and  the  mark.  The  second  money 
of  account  was  simply  taken  from  the  Roman 
(or  Byzantine)  gold  coin,  the  solidtm,  which 
in  English  was  called  the  shilling.  We  fre- 
quently read  of  sums  computed  in  jiounds, 
marks,  and  shillings.  Occasionally  a  solidtU 
in  gold  was  actually  struck.  The  value  of 
these  moneys  of  account  relative  to  the  current 
coin  his  remained  unaltered.  Tho  pound 
contained  twenty  shillings,  or  240  pence  ;  tho 
mark  two-thirds  of  the  pound,  or  160  pence. 
The  mark  eventually  fell  out  of  use,  leaving 
tho  three  forms  of  money  by  which  wo  still 
compute— the  pound  (liber),  the  shilling 
(solidus),  and  the  penny  (denarius).  From 
these  Latin  names  come  our  symbols,  £,  s.,  d. 

The  Norman  Conquest  produced  at  first  no 
material  alteration  in  the  English  coinage. 
The  penny  continued  to  be  tho  sole  currency 
down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Tho  pennies 
of  tho  first  two  Williams  were  as  varied  in 
their  types  as  those  of  any  previous  monarch ; 
but  after  these  reigns  the  types  diminished 
rapidly  in  number,  and  from  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  downwards,  through  many  subse- 
quent reigns,  this  coin  wa9  made  upon  one 
uniform  pattern,  which  showed  on  the  obverse 
a  full  face  crowned,  and  on  the  reverse  a  long 
cross ;  the  wholo  displaying  a  distinctly 
architectural  design.  The  groat  (first  coined 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.)  was  in  type  almost 
identical  with  the  penny.  The  next  important 
change  was  made  by  Edward  III.,  who  intro- 
duced  a  gold  currency  into  England.  Fora  long 
period  in  the  Middle  Ages — that  is  to  say,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century 'to  the 
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middle  of  the  thirteenth — the  gold  coins  in 
use  in  Western  Europe  had  been  supplied  by 
the  Emperors  of  Byzantium,  whence  these 
pieces  acquired  the  name  of  bezants.  Florence 
and  Venice,  in  tho  course  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  instituted  a  gold  currency  of  their 
own,  and  this  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  other  countries  of  Europe.  ifenry  III. 
had  made  tho  experiment  of  a  gold  coinage 
by  striking  gold  pennies  worth  thirty  times 
as  much  as  the  silver  coins ;  but  this  was  only 
an  experiment.  Edward  III.  introduced  a 
regular  gold  currency,  first  of  Jlorins  (named 
after  tho  gold  coin  of  Florence),  and  after- 
wards of  nobles,  so  called  on  account  of  the 
fineness  of  their  metal.  In  value  they,  were 
equal  to  eighty  pence — i.e.,  to  half  a  mark. 
The  noble  represented  on  one  side  the  king  in 
a  ship  (an  allusion  to  the  victory  of  Sluys), 
and  on  the  other  a  highly  ornamental  cross. 
Half  and  quarter  noble*  wore  issued  at  the 
same  time.  The  type  was  slightly  altered  by 
Edward  IV.,  who  replaced  the  reverse  cross 
by  a  sun,  and  on  the  side  of  the  ship  placed  a 
rose,  from  whence  his  pieces  got  the  name  of 
ruse  neble*.  They  were  also  called  ryalt 
(royals).  Silver  having  declined  in  value 
in  comparison  to  gold,  tho  roso  noble*  were 
now  worth  ten  shillings,  and  to  represent  the 
older  value  of  half  a  mark  a  new  piece  was 
struck,  having  on  one  side  the  figure  of  St. 
Michael  trampling  upon  Satan,  and  on  the 
other  a  ship  bearing  a  cross.  1  his  coin  was 
called  the  angel  noble,  or,  more  shortly,  the 
•rgtl ;  its  hall  was  tho  angelet. 

Further  changes  of  importance  are  to  be 
not*d  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  the 
gold  currency,  the  pound  sovereign  was  added 
to  the  pieces  already  in  circulation.  This 
coin,  which  was  larger  than  any  previously 
struck  and  current  for  twenty  shillings,  re- 
presented upon  the  obverso  the  king  en- 
throned, and  on  the  other  side  the  royal  arms 
over  a  rose.  Shillings  were  now  first  struck, 
and  the  typo  of  the  groat  was  changed  from 
a  front  to  a  side  face.  Henry  VIII.  struck 
some  double  -  sovereigns,  as  well  as  half- 
sovereigns,  and  crowns,  or  quarter  -  sove- 
reigns, in  gold,  and  he  issued  a  new  type  of 
noble  (not  continued  in  subsequent  reigns) 
called  the  george  $u>ble.  It  nearly  resembled 
the  angel,  but  displayed  St.  George  in  place 
of  St.  Michael  on  the  obverse.  This  king  is 
unfavourably  distinguished  as  tho  first  who 
persist* -ntly  debased  the  coinage  of  this 
country.  The  debasement  continued  during 
the  two  following  reigns  ;  but  in  tho  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  coinage  was  restored  to  its 
former  purity.  Edward  VI.  first  struck  the 
erotcn  and  the  half-croun  in  silver,  as  well  as 
the  sixpence.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  we  have 
•oremgns,  roso  nobles,  angels,  half-angels, 
half-crown*,  shillings,  groats,  pence,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  pennv;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  we  find  the  highest  complement  in 
the  number  of  its  denominations  which  the 


English  coinage  ever  attained.  It  now  con- 
sisted of  no  less  than  twenty  distinct  kinds  of 
coin,  viz.,  »«  gold,  of  the  sovereign,  half-, 
quarter-,  and  half-qnarter-sovereign,  rose 
noble  or  ryal,  angel  (now  equal  to  a  half- 
sovereign),  angelet  and  quarter-angel,  crown 
and  half-crown  ;  in  silver,  of  the  crown,  half- 
crown,  shilling,  sixpence,  groat,  half-groat, 
three-penny,  and  thrce-half|>enny  pieces, 
the  penny,  the  three  farthings,  the  half- 
penny, and  farthing.  Queen  Elizabeth  also 
struck  coins  for  the  use  of  the  East  India 
Comfiany,  which  may  lie  reckoned  the  liegin- 
ning  of  the  English  colonial  coinage.  In  the 
reign  of  James  [,  there  was  no  substantial 
alteration,  though  some  of  the  above  denomi- 
nations were  changed,  and  some  abandoned. 
The  sovereign  was  now  generally  known  as  the 
broad,  and  this  name  was  continued  through 
tho  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  through  the  Com- 
monwealth. Charles  I.  "-truck  some  pieces  of 
the  value  of  three  pounds,  and  subsequently, 
during  the  scarcity  of  gold  which  he  expe- 
rienced during  the  Civil  War,  he  melted 
plate  and  coined  it  into  silver  pieces  of  the 
values  of  twenty  and  of  ten  shillings. 

From  the  accession  of  James  L  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. ,  considerable  fluctuations 
took  place  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  therefore 
in  tho  valuo  of  tho  chief  gold  coin.  At  one 
time  the  broad  was  worth  as  much  as  thirty 
shillings.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it 
became  fixed  to  tho  somewhat  arbitrary  value 
of  twenty-ono  shillings,  and  as  the  gold  from 
which  the  money  of  this  reign  was  made 
came  chiefly  from  the  Guinea  coast,  the 
highest  gold  coins  of  this  period  acquired  tho 
name  of  guinea-pounds,  or  of  guineas.  Hence- 
forth, until  nearly  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  the  guinea  entirely  replaced  the 
sovereign,  and  the  gold  currency,  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  to  George  III.,  uniformly 
consisted  of  pieces  of  five,  two,  one,  and  half 
guineas.  In  1H 1 7  George  III.  reintroduced 
the  sovereign,  and  the  guinea  was  abandoned. 
Copper  coins  were  first  made  in  1672.  and  re- 
placed by  bronze  in  1861.  £5  and  £2  pieces,  in 
gold.and  a  silver  four-shilling  piece  were  added 
in  1887,  when  new  designs  were  placed  on  all 
the  coins  in  honour  of  the  queens  jubilee. 

The  coinage  of  Scotland  began  at  a  much 
later  date  than  did  that  of  England.  With 
tho  exception  of  a  few  rude  pennies,  we 
have  no  Scottish  money  until  the  reign  of 
David  I.,  about  tho  year  1124.  The  first 
coinage  of  Scotland  followed  as  closely  as 
possible  the  tyj..  «  of  tho  English  money, 
consisting,  like*  the  English  coinage,  at  first 
exclusively  of  pennies,  and  about  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  (David  II.)  of  the  penny 
and  the  groat.  The  noble  was  likewise  intro- 
duced by  Da  rid  II.,  but  not  continued  in 
subsequent  reigns.  But  after  her  long  struggle 
for  independence  had  come  to  an  end,  Scot- 
land began  to  issue  a  series  of  new  denomina- 
tions, which  we  will  briefly  mention  in  the 
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order  in  which  they  were  introduced.  Robert 
II.  coined  gold  pieces  called  from  their  types, 
St.  Andrew  and  Lwn  (having  the  shield  of 
Scotland  upon  ono  aide),  and  equal  respec- 
tively to  a  half  and  a  quarter  of  the  noble. 
These  two  names  and  types  were  afterwards 
united  for  one  piece.  James  L  struck  a  coin 
called  demy,  and  .equal  in  value  to  half  an 
English  noble.  In  the  reign  of  James  III.  were 
issued  the  first  coins  in  base  silver,  or  bdlon, 
and  of  a  very  low  value,  which  went  by  the 
names  of  plaeis  and  half-plack*.  The  Scot- 
tish coinage  was  now  completely  separated 
from  the  English,  though  some  of  tho  nominal 
values  were  still  retained.  The  actual  values 
of  the  Scottish  currency  deteriorated  so 
rapidly  that  when,  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
(I.),  the  coinages  of  the  two  countries  had  to 
be  brought  into  agreement,  tho  Scottish 
shilling  was  found  to  be  worth  only  one- 
twelfth  of  the  English  shilling.  Therefore, 
when  we  read  of  a  certain  number  of  shil- 
lings Scots,  we  may  pretty  generally  reduce 
that  to  the  same  number  of  pence  in  English 
reckoning.  In  the  reign  of  James  III.  wo 
notice  the  introduction  of  two  new  gold 
coins,  the  rider,  which  shows  the  king  on 
horseback,  and  the  unicorn,  on  which  that 
animal  is  holding  a  shield.  Divisions  of  these 
pieces  and  of  the  St.  Andrew  were  struck. 
Two  other  gold  coins,  not  differing  much 
from  these  in  value,  but  different  in  type, 
belong  to  the  reign  of  James  V.—  viz.,  the 
ecu,  or  crown,  giving  (as  the  namo  implies) 
the  shield  of  Scotland  on  the  obverse,  and  the 
bonnet  piece,  where  tho  king's  bust  is  repre- 
sented in  a  square  cap.  The  same  prince 
coined  a  billon  piece,  known  as  the  haw  bee, 
a  corruption  from  bat  piece  in  Scottish  French. 
In  tho  reign  of  Mary  wo  have  a  number  of 
new  coins,  which  by  their  names  show  an 
approach  to  the  contemporary  English  coinage 
— viz.,  the  twenty  shilling  piece,  the  ryal 
in  gold,  the  tettoon,  equal  in  value  to  an 
English  sixponce,  and  a  billon  piece  called 
hardhead.  A  separate  Scottish  coinage  was 
continued  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  but  the  coins  were  more  and  more 
assimilated  to  the  English  type. 

Tho  Irish  coinage  calls  for  little  remark. 
The  Danish  kings  of  Ireland  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  century  struck  pennies,  some  of  which 
bear  the  names  of  known  kings.  The  first 
coins  struck  after  the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest 
were  issued  by  John  while  still  a  prince,  and 
governor  of  Ireland.  Henceforward  the  Irish 
coinage  follows  that  of  England,  with  these 
differences — that  it  contains  no  gold  coinage, 
nor  the  higher  denominations  of  silver,  and  is 
generally  of  a  more  alloyed  metal.  The  harp 
for  Ireland  and  the  three  crowns  are  the  most 
distinctive  types.  The  principal  Anglo- 
Irish  mint  places  were  Dublin  and  Water- 
ford.  Edward  IV.  struck  a  considerable  Irish 
currency,  and  at  various  mints,  Dublin,  Cork, 
Drogheda,  Limerick,  Trim,  Watcrford,  and 


Wexford.  During  the  period  that  James  II. 
remained  in  Ireland,  after  his  flight  from 
London,  ho  issued  a  coinage  of  bronze, 
generally  called  gun-money,  which  assumed 
the  denomination  of  coins  of  corresponding 
size  and  type  in  silver.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  thiB  coinage  fell  to  its 
metal  value,  that  is  to  say,  a  nominal  value 
of  £22,500  was  bought  back  for  £640. 


.England ,-  J.  Evans,  The  Coinage  of  the  Ancient 
Britons ;  Dirks,  Let  An?lo-S<uon$  e't  les  Sceattas  ; 
K.  W.  Cochran  Patrick,  Records  of  Ike  Coinage  of 
Scotland  ;  J.  Lindsay,  The  Coinage  of  the  Hey. 
tarcky;  id.,  The  Coinage  of  Scotland ;  id.,  The 
Coinage  of  Ireland  ;  Aquila  Smith,  Irish  Coins  of 
Edward  IV. ;  C.  F.  Keary,  The  Coinage  of  Wester* 
Eitrouefrom  Honorius  to  Charlemagne. 

[C.  F.  K.j 

Coke,  Sik  Edward  (b.  1552,  d.  1034), 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  was  born  at 
Mileham,  in  Norfolk.  After  leaving  Cam- 
bridge, he  became  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  early  in 
1578,  when  his  extraordinary  ability  speedily 
became  manifost.  Appointed  Recorder  of 
Norwich,  1586,  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  such  acuteness  that,  in  1592,  he 
was  made  Recorder  of  London,  and  in  the 
same  year  Solicitor-General.  As  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1593,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  flowery  nature  of  his 
addresses  to  Elizabeth,  and  a  few  months 
later  became  Attorney-General,  in  which 
capacity  he  conducted  the  prosecution,  for  the 
crown,  of  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and 
Essex  (1601).  In  1603,  Coke,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  from  James  I., 
was  the  crown  prosecutor  at  the  trial  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh, on  which  occasion  he  displayed 
unfeeling  harshness  and  arrogance.  Three 
years  later  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  engaged  to 
prosecute  the  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  displayed  great  ability  in  his 
management  of  the  QMS.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and,  in  1613,  was  transferred  to  the  King's 
Bench  and  made  a  Privy  Councillor.  His 
enemies  were,  however,  many  and  powerful : 
Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  Buckingham, 
and  Sir  Francis  Bacon  were  his  implacable 
foes,  and  in  1616  Coke  refused  to  assist 
the  court  by  giving  judgment  for  tho 
king  in  the  case  of  Commendams,  and  thus 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  procure  his 
downfall.  The  Chief  Justice  was  removed 
from  his  office  on  the  charge  that  in  his  re- 
ports of  decided  cases  ho  had  introduced 
several  things  in  derogation  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  enmity  of  Bacon  con- 
tinned,  but  Coke,  by  the  alliance  of  his 
daughter  with  a  brother  of  Buckingham, 
regained  some  small  share  of  the  royal  favour, 
and  was  subsequently  one  of  the  managers  of 
Bacon's  impeachment.  In  1621  he  entered 
Parliament,  where  he  speedily  drew  upon 
himself  the  hostility  of  the  court  by  his 
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opposition  to  monopolies,  and  by  bis  deter- 
mined assertion  of  the  power  of  Parliament. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  but  was  released  after  a  few 
months,  and  continued  to  take  an  active  part 
in  Parliamentary  affairs,  whilst,  in  1628,  he 
originated  and  carried  the  Petition  of  Right 
(q.v.).  Sir  Edward  Coke's  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  judge  was  unequalled  in 
his  age.  As  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Heport;  1600—1615,  and  the  Commentary 
upon  Littleton,  1628,  he  is  still  a  writer  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  those  who  would  know 
anything  of  the  history  of  English  law  and 
practice.  [F.  B.  P.] 

Coke,  Roqek,  was  the  author  of  a  work 
called  Jh tertian  of  the  Statr  of  England  during 
tht  Four  Last  Reujm,  Lond.,  1697,  which  is  of 
some  historical  value. 

Coke,  William,  in  1552,  was  made  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  will  of 
Edward  VI.,  altering  the  succession  in  favour 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;  but  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  ho  actually  signed  the  document. 
He  died  1553. 

Colchester,  generally  identified  with 
the  Roman  Gamuloaunum,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  Roman  stations  in  England.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  Roman  relics  have  been 
found  here.  It  was  an  important  centre  under 
the  kings  of  the  Wert  Saxon  line,  and  was 
strongly  fortified  by  Edward  the  Elder.  It 
appears  in  Domesday  as  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance.  In  121 B  it  was  taken  by 
Louis  of  France.  The  town  enjoyed  con- 
siderable trade  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages.  During  the  Great  Rebellion  it  was 
captured  by  the  Royalists  under  Lord  Goring 
in  1648.  "Fairfax  besieged  it  for  eleven 
weeks,  and  finally  took  it.  The  abbey  was  a 
Benedictine  foundation,  instituted  in  the 
reign  of  Homy  I.,  and  suppressed  in  1539. 
The  town  returned  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment from  23rd  Edward  L  to  1885,  when  the 
number  was  reduced  to  one.  It  received  a 
charter  from  Richard  1.  in  1089. 

Colchester,  Charlbs  Abbot,  Lord  (5. 
1757,  d.  1829),  was  educated  at  Westminster, 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  attained 
much  practice  at  the  bar.  He  entered 
Parliament  in  1795,  and  strongly  supported 
the  Seditious  Meeting*  Bill.  In  1801  he 
wms  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
In  1802  he  became  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  capacity  he  gave 
a  casting  vote  against  Lord  Melville  in  1805. 
He  strongly  opposed  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
rffacU-d  several  important  improvements  in 
the  mode  of  managing  business  in  the 
House,  resigned  his  seat  In  1817,  and  was 
raised  to  the  Peerage. 

Colet,  Joh*  (ft.  1466,  d.  1519),  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Colet, 


and  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  About  1493  he  went  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  studied  Greek  in  Italy  and  Paris, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Erasmus  and  other 
scholars.  Returning  in  1497,  he  lectured 
at  Oxford  ou  Divinity  and  Greek.  In  1505 
he  was  made  Prebendary  and  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's.  Between  1508  and  1512  he  founded 
and  endowed  St.  Paul's  School.  Colet  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  teachers  of 
the  "  New  Learning "  in  England  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one 
of  the  most  earnest  of  the  knot  of  churchmen 
who  aimed  at  the  reformation  and  purification 
of  the  Church  of  England  without  actually 
separating  from  Rome. 

F.  SeeboUai,  The  0>/ord  Reformer*. 

Coleman,  Edward  (d.  1678),  was  secretary 
to  the  Duchess  of  York.  Ho  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  convert  from  Protestantism,  and  a 
busy  intriguer,  who  corresponded  secretly 
with  the  French  court.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  accused  by  Titus  Gates  of  complicity  in 
the  Popish  Plot.  His  papers  were  seized, 
and  he  was  arrested.  In  his  possession  were 
found  letters  addressed  to  Pere  La  Chaise, 
Louis  XIV. 's  confessor,  in  which  he  asked  for 
money  to  be  employed  in  giving  "  the  greatest 
blow  to  the  Protestant  religion  it  has  received 
since  its  birth,"  together  with  other  expres- 
sions of  a  similar  character.  These  were  con- 
sidered to  be  conclusive  proofs  of  his  guilt. 
On  his  trial  Gates  and  Bedloc  bore  witness 
against  him,  and  he  was  executed. 

Colepepper,  Johx,  Loitn  [4.  1660),  after 
having  spent  many  years  abroad  in  foreign 
service,  returned  to  England,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to 
monopolies.  In  1642  the  king  made  him 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  acquired 
great  influence  in  the  royal  councils.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  joined  the  king, 
was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1643,  and  a 
peer  in  1644.  He  accompanied  Prince  Charles 
to  Holland,  where  he  remained  till  the  Resto- 
ration, when  he  was  reinstated  as  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  but  died  very  soon  afterwards. 
Clarendon,  UUt.  nf  the  IMxItion. 

College,  Stephen  (d.  1681),  known  as 
"  the  Protestant  joiner,"  was  a  citizen  of 
London,  celebrated  in  Charles  II.'s  reign 
for  his  intemperate  zeal  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1681  he  was  sent  to  Oxford 
by  Shaftesbury  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  party  during  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. While  at  college  there,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  inventing  a  "  Protestant  flail  "  for 
beating  out  the  brains  of  Papists,  and  by 
writing  coarse  rhymes  against  the  king.  He 
was  indicted  in  London  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  but  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  tho 
grand  jury.  Subsequently  he  was  tried  in 
Oxford,  found  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  seize 
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the  king,  on  the  evidence  of  Dugdaie  and 
other  informers,  and  executed. 

Collier,  Jekemy  (*.  1650,  d.  1726),  was 
rector  of  Ampton,  in  Suffolk,  and  in  1685  was 
appointed  lecturer  at  Gray's  Inn.  He  was  a 
zealous  partisan  of  the  Stuarts,  and  was 
committed  to  Newgate  for  writing  against 
William  III. ;  he  was.  however, released  with- 
out trial.  But  having  granted  absolution  to 
the  prisoners  executed  for  the  Assassination 
l'lot  (q.v.),  he  was  ohliged  to  leave  the  country. 
Returning  to  London,  he  wrote  several  works. 
In  1698  ho  produced  hisSW*  Viexc  of  the  Im- 
morality and  I*rofanene»*  of  the  English  Xtaye, 
in  which  he  attacked  Dryden  and  other 
dramatists  of  the  day.  The  book  was  widely 
read,  and  had  considerable  effect  in  bringing 
about  the  gradual  reformation  of  the  stage. 
Collier  ulso  produced,  among  other  works,  an 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain,  which 
involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Burnet. 

Collingwood,  Ct thbeht,  Lokd  (A.  1750, 
d.  1810),  was  born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
was  vory  early  sent  to  sea.  In  1774  ho 
served  under  Admiral  Graves  in  America, 
and  led  a  party  of  seamen  at  Bunker  HiU. 
In  1776  he  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  his  promotion  was  rapid,  as  he  stepped 
into  each  place  vacated  by  Nelson,  and  in 
1780  he  accompanied  Nelson  in  the  expedition 
against  San  Juan,  where  his  strong  constitu- 
tion stood  him  in  good  stead  among  the 
pestilential  marshes.  During  the  three  next 
years  he  did  good  service  in  the  rapture  of 
French  merchantmen,  and  on  peace  being 
concluded  in  1783,  rejoined  Nelson  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  1786  he  returned  to  England, 
but  did  not  long  remain  idle;  and  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1793,  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, though  his  services  were  passed  over  by 
Ix>rd  Howe.  In  command  of  the  Excellent,  he 
was  present  at  the  kittle  of  St.  Vincent,  and 
took  more  than  his  share  of  the  hard  lighting. 
After  this  he  was  employed  in  blockading  the 
enemy's  ports,  but  managed  to  obtain  a  short 
holiday  in  1798.  The  next  year  he  was 
made  a  rear-admiral,  and  was  appointed  to 
serve  in  the  Channel  fleet  under  Lord  Brid- 
port,  by  whom  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
desjatched  with  reinforcements  to  Lord  Keith 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  May,  1802,  he 
obtained  a  year's  quiet  enjoyment  with  his 
family,  and  was  then  sent  off  to  join  Admiral 
Corn wallis  off  Brest.  In  1804  he  was  engaged 
in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  until  the  union  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  compelled  him 
to  retire.  But  ho  soon  resumed  his-  position, 
and  only  left  it  to  join  Nelson's  fleet  in  its 
pursuit  of  Villeneuve.  In  command  of  the 
Royal  Sorereiyn  ho  was  second  in  command 
to  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  and.  leading  one  divi- 
sion of  the  fleet,  was  the  first  to  engage  the 
enemy.  On  Nelson's  death  the  command 
devolved  on  Colliupwood,  who  has  now  been 
acquitted  of  any  blame  for  not  having  saved 


more  of  the  enemy's  ships  after  the  battle, 
lie  was  at  once  raised  to  the  peerage  with  a 
lifo  pension  of  £2,000  per  annum.  He 
continued  actively  employed  in  annoying  the 
French  coast,  and  guarding  the  relations  of 
England  with  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean.  So  unremitting  were  his 
exertions,  that  thev  produced  a  disease  which 
finally,  on  March  10,  1810,  killed  him  almost 
at  his  poet,  and  before  ho  could  reach  Eng- 
land. He  was  of  all  the  able  captains  of  his 
day  Bocond  only  to  Nelson,  nor  was  he  less 
>H?ioved  by  his  men  for  his  gentle  considera- 
tion and  his  daring  courage. 

CoUingwood's  Lift ;  James,  Naval  UUt. 

[W.  It  S.] 

Colonies,  The,  may  l>e  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  enterprising  navigators 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign — such  as  Gilbert 
and  Raleigh  (q.v.),  by  whom  the  infant 
colony  of  Virginia  was  first  planted,  in 
1587 — but  it  was  not  until  the  persecutions 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  drove  many 
Puritans  to  seek  an  asylum  in  New  England 
that  colonisation  became  at  all  general 
amongst  Englishmen.  Henceforward  the 
colonies  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  North 
America  increased  rapidly,  absorbing  the 
settlements  of  other  nations,  Buch  us  the 
Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware,  and,  finally,  the  French  on  the 
Mississippi.  [Colonies,  The  Amkhican.1 
When  these  colonies  seceded  from  England 
in  1783,  a  new  area  for  colonisation  in  tem- 
perate climates  had  already  been  opened  up 
by  the  discover)'  of  Australia.  f  Avstkalia.J 
The  town  of  Sydney  was  founded  in  1787, 
and  the  progress  of  the  various  settlements  of 
the  Australasian  group  has  been  continuous 
since  that  time.  Another  group  of  colonies 
are  those  which  have  been  acquired  by  con- 
quest from  other  powers,  chiefly  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant is  Canada  (q.v.),  conquered  in  tho 
Seven  Years'  War  (1757—63),  and  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  many  of  which  were 
acquired  in  the  same  war,  and  the  Cape  of 
(rood  Hope,  taken  in  the  war  of  the  French 
Revolution  (1793—1815).  Tho  term  Colony  is 
used  somewhat  loosely  to  include  the  various 
dependencies  (whether  true  colonial  settle- 
ments or  no0  administered  by  the  department 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
They  may  be  classed  roughly  as  : — 

( 1 }  Agricultural  colonies,  where  cultivation 
of  the  soil  and  sheep-farming  is  the  chief 
source  of  wealth  —  such  tut  the  Australian 
colonies  and  those  of  British  North  America. 

(2)  Plantation  colonies,  "  when?  the  main 
object  of  those  who  go  to  them  is  to  plant 
and  rear  certain  vegetable  productions  which 
abound  in  hot  climates  only,  and  which  are 
of  great  value  in  European  markets" — such 
as  Ceylon,  tho  West  Indian  colonies,  and 
Mauritius. 
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(3)  Trading  colonics— such  as  Singapore. 

(4)  Naval  or  military  stations,  such  as  Malta 
or  Gibraltar,  which  are  considered  colonics. 

The  class  of  penal  colonics  which  existed 
at  an  early  period  no  longer  remains. 

Colonies  may  be  subjected  to  a  further 
division,  according  to  the  moans  by  which 
they  were  acquired  :  — 

(1)  Colonies  obtained  by  conquest  or  cession, 
legislation  for  which  is  absolutely  vested  in 
the  crown,  until  a  representative  assembly 
has  once  been  granted,  in  which  case  the 
crown  cannot  legislate  further,  though  the 
colony  is  still  subject  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. Tho  law  in  conquered  or  ceded 
colonies  remains  as  it  was,  unless  altered  by 
the  sovereign  in  council. 

(2)  Settled  colonies,  acquired  by  occupation 
when  uninhabited.  Although  such  colonies 
become  tho  property  of  tho  crown,  the  crown 
has  no  power  of  legislation  by  virtue  of  its 
prerogitivo,  but  can  only  act  by  orders  in 
council.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  a 
ceded  colony  is  not  bound  by  Act*  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  before  its  cession;  nor  is  the  colony 
bound  bv  Acts  made  after  its  acquisition, 
unless  the  Act  is  intended  to  embrace  all 
British  colonics,  or  the  colony  is  •pecially 
named. 

British  colonics  are  officially  divided  into 
three  classes  :  — 

(1)  Orou  n  colon  it »  are  ceded  or  conquered 
colonies,  where  tho  crown  lias  tho  entire 
control  of  legislation  and  of  the  officials. 

(2)  Colonies  with  representative  instittUions, 
but  without  responsible  government,  where 
the  crown  retains  only  a  veto  on  legislation. 

(3)  Colonies  having'  both  representative  in- 
Wtitmtiom  and  rtapOHtibl*  <jovernment.  Such 
institutions  and  government  were  introduced 
first  into  Canada  in  the  year  1847,  owing 
to  Lord  Durham's  report.  "In  eolonies 
with  responsible  government,  the  control 
of  all  public  departments  is  practically 
placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  command- 
ing the  confidence  of  tho  legislature ;  and  the 
ministers  are  responsible  to  the  legis- 
lature, as  in  England.  Tho  Home  Govern- 
meut  has  in  such  cases  no  control  whatever 
over  any  official  except  tho  governor,  thouirh 
the  crown  retains  a  veto  on  lesrislation.  By 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  re- 
sponsible government."  says  Sir  T.  Krskino 
May,  ■*  a  colonial  constitution  has  become  tho 
very  image  and  reflection  of  Parliamentary 
jrovemment  in  England.  Tho  governor— 
liki?  the  sovereign,  whom  he  represent* — 
holds  himself  aloof  from  and  superior  to 
parties,  and  governs  through  constitutional 
advisers  who  have  acquired  an  ascendency 
in  the  legislature."  The  English  constitution, 
in  fart,  is  generally  the  type  of  tho  colonial 
governments,  which  have  a  governor  acting 
as  viceroy  <>t  the  crown,  an  Upper  Chamiwr 
either  appointed  by  tho  governor  or  elected 
by  a  limited  suffrage,  and  a  Lower  Chamber, 


corresponding  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
like  it  retaining  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
originating  money  bills.  The  transactions  of 
such  colonies  with  the  Homo  Government  are 
chiefly  confined  to  foreign  and  commercial 
affairs.  The  former  are  managed  by  the 
Colonial  Uffice ;  whilo  for  the  latter  purpose 
tho  various  colonies  have  commissioners  in 
Ixmden  called  *  Crown  Agents  or  Agents- 
General.  The  colonies  administer  justice  by 
their  own  courts  of  law,  but  an  appeal  lies 
from  all  colonial  supreme  courts,  except  those 
of  Canada,  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy-  Council. 

R.  M.  Martin,  British  Colonies;  Creasy, 
Constit.  of  Britannic  Empire;  Sir  E.  May,  Const. 
lixst. ;  Meriv.ilo,  Colonisation  ;  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
fiorf.  of  l)ei>endencies ;  A.  Todd,  Pari.  Unrt.  in 
British  Co'ohUs;  Dilke,  PwtlfS  of  Oreater 
Britain;  Lucas,  Histoi-ical  Oeography  of  the 
British  Colonies  (in  pro»rros*).  See  also  tho 
articles  ou  the  various  i-olouiea. 

Colonies,  Tup.  African.  [South  Africa.] 

Colonies,  The  American,  were  for  the 
most  part  founded  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  North  American  continent  was 
first  discovered  in  1497  by  John  Cabot,  to 
whom  a  patent  was  granted  by  King 
Henry  VII.  ;  but  tho  first  attempts  at  coloni- 
sation were  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  1521 
and  onwards,  on  tho  coast  of  Florida,  whither 
the  French  followed  them  in  1562.  The 
French  also  soon  after  1535  began  to  make 
settlements  in  the  North,  over  Canada,  Capu 
Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia,  then  allied  Acadia. 
Nova  Scotia  was  seized  by  England  in  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1701—1713), 
and  Canada  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1757 — 
1763).  [Caxaoa.J  The  first  abortive  attempt 
at  English  colonisation  was  made  in  1578  by 
Frobisher:  then  followed  twobvSirHumphrev 
Gilbert  (1579 and  1583),  and  two  by  Sir  Walter 
R:dtigh,  the  first  of  which,  in  what  is  now 
North  Carolina,  was  for  a  little  whilo  success- 
ful. At  length,  in  1607,  the  London  Com* 
pany  despatched  an  expedition  which  effected 
the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in 
North  America  on  the  James  River  in  Virginia. 

The  thirteen  colonies  which  afterwards 
formed  the  United  State*  are  usually  divided 
into  three  groups— those  of  Virginia,  New 
York,  and  New  England. 

{I)  The  Virginia  group.  Virginia,  a  name 
given  by  Raleigh  to  one  of  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  at  colonisation  in  honour 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  first  had  a  very  strug- 
gling existence.  It  was  kept  alive  chiefly  by 
the  exertions  of  a  hardy  adventurer.  John. 
Smith,*  who  explored  the  country-,  and  made 
friends  with  the  Indian  chief  Powhatan,  tho 
theme,  with  his  daughter  Pocahontas,  of  some 
romantic  stories.  Fresh  immigrants  soon  began 
to  strengthen  the  colony ;  it  grew  rich  by  the 
sale  of  tobacco,  and  in  16 19,  the  Virginian  House 

•  The  Adrsntvrf  and  Discourses  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  by  John  A-htou. 
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of  Burgesses  asse  mbled  for  tho  first  time.  The 
next  few  years  witnessed  some  dangerous 
struggles  with  the  Indians,  in  which  the 
colony  suffered  greatly  until  the  submission 
of  the  savages  in  1646,  which  was  confirmed 
by  a  great  treaty  at  Albany  in  1684.  In 
1624  James  I.  dissolved  the  London  Company, 
and  Virginia  became  a  crown  colony  ;  but 
soon  afterwards  the  valuable  monopoly  of  the 
import  of  tobacco  to  England  was  secured  to 
Virginia  and  the  Somers  Islands  by  proclama- 
tion. Its  position  under  the  Commonwealth 
was  one  of  practical  independence.  Fortune 
changed,  however,  with  tho  Restoration,  when 
Charles  11.  restricted  tho  commerce  of  the 
colony  by  Navigation  Acts,  while  tho  Assembly, 
which  was  extremely  Royalist,  persecuted 
Nonconformists  and  limited  the  suffrage. 
Finally  the  whole  of  Virginia  was  banded  over 
for  thirty-one  years  to  Lord  Colepepper  and 
Lord  Arlington.  From  these  causes  sprang 
a  rebellion,  known  from  its  leader  as  "  Bacon's 
Rebellion,"  in  1675,  which  was  crushed  two 
years  later  by  Sir  Gcorgo  Berkeley.  Lord 
Colepepper  was  made  governor  for  life,  and 
the  position  of  the  colonists  (luring  tho 
remainder  of  the  Stuart  period  was  dis- 
astrous. After  the  Revolution,  however, 
Virginia  recovered  her  prosperity,  and  tho 
separate  history  of  the  colony  consists 
chiefly  in  a  series  of  disputes  between  the 
governors  and  the  assemblies.  Mary- 
land,  named  after  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
was  originally  part  of  Virginia,  but  was 
made  into  a  separate  colony  by  charter 
in  1632,  when  it  became  the  property  of 
a  Catholic,  Lord  Baltimore,  under  a  most 
liberal  constitution,  equality  being  conceded 
to  all  Christian  creeds.  Its  condition  was 
one  of  great  prosperity  until  Clayborne, 
a  man  of  repubbean  svmpathies,  opposed  the 
authority  ot  Lord  Baltimore,  and  threw  the 
colony  into  confusion,  which  Listed  for  ten 
years  until  1660.  Under  William  and  Mary, 
the  colony  passed  into  tho  hands  of  the 
crown,  and  Roman  Catholicism  became 
illegal;  but  in  1716  it  was  restored  to  the 
descendants  of  it*  founder,  now  become  Pro- 
testants. The  Carolina*  were  so  called  in  the 
first  instance  by  tho  French  settlers  in  honour 
of  Charlos  IX.  of  France,  and  North  Carolina 
was  tho  scene  of  most  of  Raleigh's  attempts 
at  colonisation,  being  then  part  of  Virginia. 
The  namo  was  given  to  them  afresh  by 
Charles  II.,  in  whose  reign  it  was  granted  by 
charter  to  proprietaries,  and  a  constitution 
known  as  the  "  Grand  Model,''  prepared  for 
it  by  Locke  and  Shaftesbury.  It  was,  how- 
ever, found  unworkable ;  the  colonists  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands,  divided  them- 
selves into  two  governments,  began  to  import 
negro  slaves,  and  to  treat  the  Indian  tribes 
with  great  brutality.  Finally,  in  1729  the 
proprietors  sold  their  rights  to  the  crown. 
Gturgia,  originallv  part  of  Carolina,  was 
founded  by  Colonel  Oglethorpe,  with  some 


government  assistance,  as  a  refuge  for  insol- 
vent debtors  and  persecuted  Dissenters  whom 
he  rescued  from  English  prisons.  Its 
religious  ideas  were  strongly  influenced  by 
the  advent  of  some  Moravian  settlers,  and  by 
the  visits  of  the  two  Wesleys  and  Whitfield. 
In  1739  Oglethorpe  invaded  the  Spanish 
colony  of  Florida  without  success,  and  the 
counter  attack  also  failed.  Slavery  was  in- 
troduced into  tho  colony  about  1750,  and  two 
years  later  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown. 

(2)  The  New  York  group.  Of  these  Xeto 
York  and  New  Jersey  have  a  common  history*. 
They  were  in  the  first  instance  Dutch 
colonies.  Delaware  Bay  was  discovered  by 
Henry  Hudson  in  1G09,  and  a  settlement 
made  at  Albany  in  1615.  Soon  New  Am- 
sterdam, at  first  a  trading  station,  became  a 
permanent  town,  and  the  island  of  Manhattan 
was  bought  from  tho  Indians.  After  a 
struggle  for  existence  with  the  English 
colonies,  with  the  Indians,  who  nearly 
destroyed  them,  and  with  the  Swodcs,  whoso 
settlement,  "  New  Sweden,"  was  annexed  in 
1655,  the  state  and  city  of  New  Amsterdam 
became  very  prosperous.  In  1664,  however, 
the  country  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to 
James,  Duke  of  York ;  it  surrendered  to  Sir 
Robert  Hobnes  without  a  struggle  :  New 
Amsterdam  became  New  York,  and  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
New  Jersey.  For  a  few  years  the  Dutch 
recovered  it  again,  but  it  was  finally  ceded 
to  England  in  1674.  James  II.  nnited  New 
York  and  New  England  under  tho  governor- 
ship of  Sir  E.  Andrews,  but  at  the  Revolution 
he  was  driven  out,  and  tho  connection  dis- 
solved. The  rights  of  tho  proprietors  in 
New  Jersey  were  bought  by  the  Quakers  in 
1682,  but  surrendered  to  the  crown  in  1702. 
Pennsylvania,  a  district  originally  occupied 
by  the  settlement  of  New  Sweden,  was  also 
purchased  from  Charles  II.  by  William  Penn 
in  1682,  when  its  capital,  Philadelphia,  was 
founded,  and  a  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  Soon  afterwards  a  boundary 
dispute  arose  with  Maryland,  which  ter» 
minated  in  the  cession,  in  1701,  to  Penn  of  the 
tract  on  tho  south  of  tho  Delaware,  which  was 
known  as  the  Delaware  Territory,  and  which 
was  attached  to  Pennsylvania,  though  with  a 
separate  legislature,  till  1776,  when  Delaware 
declared  itself  an  independent  State.  After 
the  English  Revolution  Penn's  proprietary 
rights  wen;  confiscated. 

(3)  The  New  England  group.  This  was  so 
named  by  John  Smith,  who  made  one  of  the  two 
early  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  found  a 
settlement  there.  In  1620,  however,  some 
PuritanNonconformists,  known  as  the"  Pilgrim 
Fathers,' '  sailed  from  England  in  the  May  flower  r 
and,  landing  in  Plymouth  Bay,  effected  a  per- 
manent occupation.  Their  relations  with  the 
Indians  were  on  the  whole  friendly,  and  fresh 
settlements  were  made,  viz.,  JNVic  Hampshire 
(1622),  Manachnsetts  in  1628,  Rhode  Island 
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by  Koger  Williams  (1631),  and  Connecticut 
colonised  from  Massachusetts  from  1G33  and 
onwards.  This  last  settlement  involved  the 
New  Englanders  in  two  Indian  ware,  which 
n-ultt  d  in  tlie  defeat  of  the  Pequod  and 
Narrugunsett  tribes.  The  northern  colonics 
were  subjected  by  Charles  I.  to  severe 
restrictions,  but  in  1643  formed  themselves 
into  a  federation  known  as  The  United 
Volumes  of  A'ew  England,  which  proved 
the  germ  of  the  present  United  States. 
Massachusetts  soon  proved  itself  the  most 
powerful  of  the  four  colonies,  and  in  1676 
crushed  the  Indians  in  a  great  war  called, 
after  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  King 
Philip's  War."  New  England  was  severely 
oppressed  after  the  Restoration  by  Andros 
and  other  governors ;  Massachusetts  forfeited 
her  charter  in  1684,  but  with  the  lie  volution 
better  times  came.  In  1690  the  Massa- 
chusetts government  instigated  a  war  for 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  which  lasted  with  a 
long  interval  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (q.v.) 
down  to  the  clow  of  M  King  George's  War," 
i.e.,  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  thirteen  American 
colonies,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  the 
southern,  where  slave-labour  was  universal 
with  the  exception  of  Georgia,  were  in  the 
main  aristocratic,  and  the  northern  sectarian 
and  democratic.  Their  constitutions  varied 
considerably,  but  as  a  rule  they  consisted  of 
a  house  of  assembly  electvd  by  the  burgesses, 
or  freemen,  reinforce  1  frequently  by  nominees 
of  the  proprietaries,  a  council  nominated,  as 
a  rule,  by  the  governor,  but  in  Massachusetts 
by  the  freemen,  and  a  governor  appointed  in 
crown  colonies  by  the  king  and  proprietors, 
in  the  others  by  the  council. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  in  Europe,  a  border  warfare 
known  as  the  M  French  and  Indian  War " 
broke  out  in  America,  during  which  occurred 
the  occupation  of  the  Ohio  valley  by  the 
French,  who  built  there  Fort  Duquesne,  and 
the  defeat  of  General  Braddock  and  George 
Washington  when  they  advanced  against  it, 

1755.  War  was  not  formally  declared  until 

1756,  when  the  newly-built  Fort  William 
Henry  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  war,  however,  fortune 
changed,  and  the  great  success  of  Wolfe  in 
Canada  whs  anticipated  by  the  capture  of 
Fort  Duqurtme  i  subsequently  re-named  Pitts- 
bun; )  in  1758  by  General  Forbes  supported 
by  Washington.  After  the  Peace  of  Paris 
(1763),  the  Virginians  defeated  the  Uttawas 
and  their  allies  in  the  List  great  war  waged 
by  thp  colonists  against  the  Indians. 

It  is  impossible  her**  to  do  more  than  just 
hint  at  the  events  which  from  that  date  tended 
to  embitter  the  relations  between  the  colonies 
and  England.  There  were,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Sarigatum  La\r»  (1657—1660),  by  which 
th/*  colonies  were  prohibited  from  procur- 
ing i  large  number  of  articles  except  from 


England  and,  aftor  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
from  Spain,  and  laid  duties  on  the  export  of 
articles  from  colony  to  colony.  Those  laws 
were  largely  evaded  by  smuggling,  and  in 
consequence  Grenville  in  1764  enforced  them 
with  great  severity,  and  by  a  Revenue  Act 
laid  heavy  duties  on  various  imports,  includ- 
ing wines.  The  Stamp  Act  (1765)  followed, 
which  imposed  duties  ranging  from  hd.  to 
£10  on  printed  publications,  but  it  was 
received  with  such  outcry  and  riots  all  over 
America,  that  it  had  to  be  repealed  in  the 
following  year,  while  a  Declaratory  Act  at 
the  samo  time  insisted  on  the  dependence  of 
the  colonies  on  the  king  and  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  This  conciliatory  policy  did 
not  continue  long.  In  the  same  year  the 
New  York  Assembly  was  suspended  for 
refusing  to  supply  stores  to  the  royal  troops 
in  obedience  to  the  Quartering  Act,  and 
Charles  Townshend's  fatal  Revenue  Act,  im- 
posing import  duties  on  paper,  glass,  tea,  and 
other  articles  followed  in  the  next  year. 
War  was  from  that  moment  inevitable  ;  tho 
Massachusetts  Assembly  was  dissolved  in  1768 
for  refusing  to  rescind  a  letter  of  protest,  and 
there  was  a  collision  between  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  tho  British  troops,  known  as  the 
"Boston  Masuacre,"  in  1770.  Lord  North's 
Tea  Act  (1770),  which  removed  tho  re- 
strictions except  that  on  tea,  postponed  tho 
war  for  awhile,  but  the  rejection  of  Dunning' s 
petition  for  the  removal  of  Hutchinson  from 
the  governorship  of  Massachusetts  by  the 
English  government  was  followed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  burning  of  the  tea  ships  in 
Boston  harbour,  by  the  Rotton  Port  Act,  the 
s]>ark  which  set  the  incendiary  forces  of  a 
century  ablazo.  [Boston  Pokt  Act;  Ameri- 
can Independence,  Wau  <  :»;  United  States, 
Relations  with.] 

Bancroft,  Hut.  of  America  ;  J.  Doyle,  The  Eng. 
lieh  in  America;  Houiiuir.  Ewpiiry  into  C'oloitua* 
tion  ;  Belknap.  Hint,  of  Srv  Hampshire  ;  M<-  - 
,-hutettr  Uwtorical  CMtcliout ;  Clnrkgon,  Memoir* 
of  William  Ptnn;  SUuhopo.  Hint,  oj  England; 
Mueaulav  s  IjiBayon  Chatham;  Ludlow,  War  of 
American  Independence.  C.  S.] 

ColoniOB,  The  Australian.  [Aistualia.] 

Colombo,  St.  (A.  521,  d.  697),  was  a 
native  of  (rartan,  in  Donegal;  he  was  the 
son  of  Feidlhim  and  Ethne.  both  of  Irish  blood 
royal.  Educated  for  the  Church,  he  founded, 
in  5*5,  the  monastery  of  Derry,  and  subse- 
quently established  many  churches  in  Ireland. 

'  The  victory  of  the  heathen  king,  Brudo 
MacMaclen,  over  the  Scots  of  Dalriada,  in 
560.  led,  three  years  later,  to  the  mission  of 
Columba,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting the  Picts  :  though  another  account 

\  ascribes  the  departure  of  Columba  from  Ire- 
land to  his  action  in  bringing  alniut  a  battle 
letween  two  Irish  tribes.  Columba  landed  in 
fona  563,  receiving  the  yrant  of  the  island 
from  Conal,  King  of  Dalriada,  or,  as  some 
think,  from  Brude.  the  Pictish  monarch ;  here 
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ho  founded  his  church,  which  hecamo  for  150 
years  the  national  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
Columban  church,  always  intimately  connected 
with  tho  Church  of  Ireland,  was  in  some  points 
of  doctrine  and  ceremonial  opposed  to  that  of 
Kome,  to  which  it  owed  no  allegiance.  [Cm  c  kch  , 
Th*  Celtic]    After  two  years  spent  in  the 
establishment  of  his  monastery,  Columba,  in 
665,  went  on  a  mission  of  conversion  to  the 
court  of  Brude,  King  of  tho  Picts,  at  Inver- 
ness ;  having  won  over  the  monarch  to  the  new 
faith,  ho  proceeded  to  establish  monasteries 
throughout  tho  Pictish  territory.     In  575  ho 
caused  Aidun,  King  of  Dalriada,  to  assert  his 
position  as  a  king,  independent  of  the  Irish 
Dalriada ;  tho  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
chiefly  spent  in  founding  churches  amongst 
tho  southern  Picts.  Shortly  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  June,  597,  he  revisited 
Ireland.  The  clouds  of  tradition  and  romance 
in  which  the  facts  of  his  life  are  enshrouded 
render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  his 
true  character ;  he  is  called  by  his  biographer 
Adamnan  a  man  of  contrasts,   "at  once 
tender  und  irritable,  rude  and  courteous, 

Iiteful  and  revengeful."  The  verdict  of 
r.  Skene  may  be  quoted: — "He  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  great  force  of  character  and 
determined  zeal  in  effecting  his  purpose,  but 
he  could  not  have  been  the  objoct  of  such 
tender  love  and  implicit  devotion  from  all  who 
camo  under  tho  sphere  of  his  influence  if  tho 
softer  and  more  amiable  features  pictured  in 
the  earlier  descriptions  of  him  had  not  pre- 
dominated." In  later  years,  part  of  his  relics 
wore  removed  to  Kells,  in  Moath,  and  part  by 
Kenneth  MacAlpine  to  Dunkeld. 

Ad&mnan,  Lift  of  St.  Columtta  (Reeve*"*  e<L, 
1H57);   Forbes,  KaUndar  of  Scottish  Saoif*; 
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Columbia.  British,  wiis  formerly  p:»rt  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Territories.  It  rose  into  im- 
portance owing  to  tho  discovery  of  gold  there 
[IS'iS — 1K61)  aud  the  consequent  influx  of 
settlers.  It  was  created  a  crown  colony  in 
1858.  In  1866  Vancouver's  Island  and  Queen 
Charlotte's  Islands  wore  incorporated  with  it, 
and  in  1871  the  whole  district  was  formeu 
into  a  province  of  Canada  (q.v.).  The 
government,  which,  like  those  of  tho  other 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  is  subject  to  the 
central  authority  at  Ottawa,  consists  of  a 
lieutenant-governor  and  a  legislative  assembly 
of  thirty-eight  members. 

Comber  mere.  St.wi.etox  Cotton,  1st 
ViacotWT  (A.  1773,  A  1865),  took  part  in  tho 
last  Mysore  War.  He  served  with  distinction 
through  the  Peninsular  War,  was  commander 
of  all  the  allied  cavalry  after  1810,  and 
decided  the  fortune  <>f  the  day  at  Salamanca 
by  a  grand  cavalry  charge.  In  1814  he  was 
for  his  services  created  Baron  Combcnmre. 
In  1817  he  was  made  Governor  of  Jamaica. 
In  1825  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
in  India,  and  accomplished  the  reduction  of 


Bhurtpore  at  the  close  of  the  Burmese  War. 
Ho  was  created  Viscount  Combermere  of 
Bhurtpore,  Feb.,  1827. 

Commendama.  On  the  vacancy  of  a 
benefice,  it  was  sometimes  customary  to 
aasign  it  to  the  care  of  a  bishop,  to  be  held  in 
ctonnundant  until  a  proper  person  could  be 
found  on  whom  to  bestow  it.  This  system 
was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
law  against  pluralities,  and  was  frequently 
abused.  In  1616  occurred  the  famous  CtU$  of 
Cummendamt,  when  an  action  was  brought 
against  Xeile,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  for  holding 
a  living,  in  eummcmlam,  to  which  it  was 
alleged  he  had  been  illegally  presented  by 
the  king,  whose  general  prerogative  of  grant- 
ing a  coinmendam  was  disputed.  The  case  is 
famous  for  the  subserviency  of  the  judges, 
who,  having  made  some  slight  effort  to  resent 
the  king's  attempt  to  obtain  a  verdict  favour- 
able to  himself,  subsequently  sued  for  pardon 
on  their  knees.  Sir  Edward  Coke's  opposition 
to  James's  unconstitutional  act  entailed  his 
dismissal  shortly  afterwards. 

Commendation.  [Fkvualmm.] 

Commerce.  The  history  of  English 
commerce  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts 
— the  progress  of  navigation  and  the  routes 
taken  by  traders.  But  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience nnd  brevity  they  must  be  taken 
together  in  the  present  article. 

The  chief  objects  of  medi.eval  maritime 
enterprise  were  the  fisheries  and  the  trade  with 
the  East.  The  former  were  principally*  in  tho 
hands  of  the  Dutch  and  English  ;  the  latter, 
as  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  in  those 
of  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  Florentines. 
Fish  was  a  far  more  important  article  of  diet 
in  the  Middle  Ages  than  it  is  now.  It  was 
preecribed  during  certain  times  of  the  year  or 
week  by  religion,  and  it  supplemented  "as  well 
as  varied  the  coarse  .silted  food  of  our  ances- 
tors in  winter.  The  principal  ports  engaged 
in  this  trade  were  Yarmouth  aud  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  for  herrings,  and  Scarborough 
for  coil.  There  were  also  extensive  salmon 
fisheries  in  the  Thames,  the  Tweed,  and  the 
Severn,  barrelled  salmon  W  ing  an  important, 
though  comparatively  expensive,  articleof  diet. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  i.e., 
before  1436,  Bristol  mariners,  by  the  use  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  reached  Iceland  by  the 
Irish  Channel  and  Atlantic,  and  successfully 
competed  with  their  Scarborough  rivals. 
Bristol  gained  considerable  opulence  bv  this 
trade,  and  during  this  century  became  the 
second  city  of  the  kingdom  "for  opulenco 
and  numbers.  The  magnificent  church  of 
St.  Mary  RedcIiSe  was  the  gift  of  a  rich 
Bristol  merchant  in  this  centurv. 

The  trade  of  Em-land  during  this  period 
was  very  considerable,  and  was  doubtlessly 
much  assisted  by  our  possesions  in  Franco. 
The  English  claimed,  by  virtue  of  the  situation 
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of  the  port  of  Calais,  to  have  the  control  of  the 
narrow  seas,  and,  as  long  as  they  held  Nor- 
mandy and  Guienne,  with  the  suzerainty  over 
Britanny,  could  regulate  traffic  along  the  coast 
from  Flanders  to  Bayonno.  Hence  the  efforts 
which  the  Lancastrian  kings  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  Henry  V.'s  conquests  had  a 
commercial  as  well  as  a  military  purpose. 
The  Emperor  Sigismund  told  Henry  V.  that 
I>over  and  Calais  were  the  keys"  of  the 
Channel,  and  should  be  kept  as  the  special 
strength  of  England.  The  trade  with  the 
Baltic  and  the  coasts  of  Scandinavia  and 
Denmark  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Hanse 
towns,  which  were  closely  connected  with 
London,  where  a  powerful  corporation 
called  the  Alderman  and  Merchants  of  the 
Steel-yard,  had  important  privileges  from 
the  thirteenth  century  till  towards  the  close 
oi  the  sixteenth.  When  the  English  occupa- 
tion of  Normandy  was  gone,  English  com- 
merce was  seriously  affected  by  the  numerous 
corsairs  which  hid  in  the  Breton  ports,  and, 
after  the  Ion  of  Guienne,  this  part  of 
France  was  similarly  affected  by  the  decline 
of  trade  with  England,  and  vainly  strove,  by 
the  revolt  of  1453,  to  renew  its  old  relations 
with  the  English  crown  and  people.  The 
commercial  relations  between  England  and 
Portugal  were  intimate.  But  after  the  war 
with  France  was  practically  over,  and  Louis  X I . 
left  no  means  untriod  to  conciliate  Edward  IV., 
the  coasting  trado  of  England  became  again 
extensive  and  profitable,  for  we  learn  from  a 
remarkable  treatise  of  the  time  that  the 
English  mercantile  marine  had  nearly  all  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  coast,  while  that  of 
France  was  unimportant.  The  writer,  a 
Frenchman,  therefore  recommends  a  stringent 
navigation  law. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  produce  of 
the  East  was  conveyed  to  Europe  by  three 
routes  at  least  :  two  by  land,  a  third 
mainly  by  sea.  The  two  land  routes  started 
from  Bagdad,  one  passing  through  Mesopo- 
tamia to  Antioch,  the  other  through  tho  high- 
lands of  Armenia  to  Trebizond.  The  third 
was  to  Aden,  up  the  Red  Sea,  then  by  a  short 
land  journey  to  the  Nile,  and  down  the  Nile 
to  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  This  road  ultimately 
superseded  the  others.  Central  Asia,  owing 
to  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Turks,  and 
finally  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  nnd 
the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  becamo  impass- 
able for  commerce,  and  the  only  road  which 
remained  open  was  t  h rough  Egypt,  where  heavy 
toll*  were  exacted,  though  not  so  as  to  entirely 
spoil  the  trade.  The  goods  brought  from  tho 
East,  chiefly  Bpices,  which  were  eagerly  pur- 
chased  by  all  who  could  afford  them,  were 
carried  through  Italy,  across  the  Alps,  and 
down  the  waterways  of  the  Rhine,  tho  Upper 
Danube,  and  their  affluents,  enriching  the 
towns  of  Lower  Germany  and  Flanders.  It 
is  possible  that  some  Eastern  produce  still 
found  its  way  into  Europe  by  the  Caspian, 


Astrachan,  and  Russia,  and  that  the  early 
opulence  of  Novgorod  was  due  to  this  com- 
merce. 

Meanwhile,  the  avenues  of  trado  with  tho 
East  were  being  closed  up,  and  the  Western 
nations  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  risk  of 
being  excluded  from  the  use  of  products 
which  had  become  necessaries  to  many. 
Maritime  enterprise  had  been  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  tho  Portuguese  and  their 
successful  explorations  of  the  African  coast. 
Simultaneously,  Vasco  da  Gama,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  and 
Columbus,  under  that  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  strove  to  find  a  waterway  to  the 
East,  and  so  escape  from  the  flow  of  bar- 
barism which  had  nearly  destroyed  commerce. 
At  the  close  of  tho  fifteenth  century,  Vasco 
da  Gama  achieved  the  Cape  passage  ;  Colum- 
bus, the  discovery  of  the  Now  World.  Tho 
Pope  granted  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  in  an  ago 
when  no  one  disputed  his  authority  in  the 
matter,  the  dominion  over  their  discoveries, 
and  exclusive  privileges  of  tmding  thither. 
The  result  in  the  New  World  was  the  Spanish 
■conquest  and  the  establishment  of  Spanish 
monopoly.  In  the  East,  factories  were  es- 
tablished, especially  on  the  western  side  of 
Hindostan,  which,  after  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  became  also 
part  of  the  vast  Spanish  empire.  These 
discoveries  were  made  only  just  in  time. 
In  less  than  twenty  years  after  the  voyages 
of  Columbus  and  Da  Gama,  Selim  I.  conquered 
Egypt,  annihilated  what  little  trade  was  left 
by  "this  route,  and  ruined  the  prosperity  of 
the  Italian  and  free  German  cities. 

The  sea  route  was  for  a  long  time  costly 
and  unprofitable.  It  was  protected  by  a 
monopoly — due  to  the  papal  grants.  It  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  power,  which,  after  a 
brief  period  of  extraordinary  activity,  showed 
signs  of  early  decay.  From  these  discoveries 
the  English  were  excluded,  owing,  amongst 
other  causes,  to  the  timid  avarice  of  Henry 
VII.,  to  the  respect  still  entertained  for 
the  Pope's  authority,  and  when  that  was 
discarded,  to  the  fear  of  the  Spanish  j>owci\ 
Hence,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
an  attempt  was  made  to  develop  trade  in 
another  quarter.  In  the  year  1563  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby  attempted  a  North-East  passage, 
with  three  ships.  Two  were  driven  into  a 
desert  harbour  of  Lapland,  and  the  com- 
manders and  crews  frozen  to  death.  The 
third  reaching  Archangel,  its  commander  had 
an  interview  with  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  ob- 
tained for  his  employers  tho  charter  of  the 
Russian  Company.  The  first  map  of  Russia 
was  published  in  1*>60  by  an  agent  of  this 
company ;  but  for  a  long  time  the  operations 
of  the  company  were  trivial.  Similar  at- 
tempts were  made  to  open  up  a  trade  with 
the  Levant  and  Morocco.  These  were  dis- 
tinct advances,  though  as  yet  without  de- 
cisive results.    In  the  reign  "of  Henry  V II L 
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— as  we  learn  from  one  of  his  statutes,  regu- 
lating the  price  of  freights,  and  directing 
what  should  be  the  goods  transported  to 
various  countries — it  ap]>ears  that  Malaga 
was  the  furthest  i>ort  to  which  at  this  time 
the  English  ship-master  ventured.  It  is 
plain  that  England  had  fallen  far  behind 
other  nations  in  the  extent  and  activity  of 
her  mercantile  marine. 

The  resuscitation  of  English  enterprise  was 
due  to  Frobisher,  Davis,  and  Drake,  especially 
to  the  last.  In  1579  Elizabeth  entered  into  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  Holland, 
and  thus  informally  declared  war  against 
Spain.  Two  years  before  this,  Drake  had 
set  out  on  his  famous  voyage.  His  distinct 
purpose  was  the  plunder  of  Spanish  commerce, 
and  he  probably  started  with  the  queen's 
concurrence,  certainly  with  her  connivance. 
In  those  days  it  was  verv  difficult  to  prevent 
private  warfare,  especially  when  the  object  of 
such  warfare  was  opulent,  and  possessed  of 
lucrative  privileges,  held  under  what  had  now 
become  a  discredited  authority,  and  was 
wholly  unable  to  defend  those  privileges  by  a 
blockade  or  a  police  of  the  seas.  The  prac- 
tical exclusion  of  all  ships  but  those  01  one 
nation  from  both  ancient  and  new  mar- 
kets explains,  though  it  may  not  justifv,  the 
buccaneering  exploit*  of  Drake  and  his 
followers.  It  was  the  only  way  intelligible 
to  tho  wild  spirit  of  the  time  of  breaking  in 
upon  a  monopoly,  when  England  declitred  war 
against  Spain  and  Spain  had  added  the 
possessions  of  Portugal  to  her  own.  The 
commerce  and  factories  of  the  East  became 
lawful  prize  to  the  English  and  the  Dutch. 
The  Litter  were  early  successful,  and  estab- 
lished an  Indian  empire  in  the  Archipelago. 
But  the  English  built  up  their  commerce 
with  the  East  very  slowly ;  and  after  many 
reverses,  Elizabeth  granted  charters,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  her  reign,  to  the  Levant  and 
East  India  Companies,  and  made  considerable 
sacrifices  of  revenue  in  order  to  foster  their 
early  efforts. 

When  the  rupture  with  Spain  was  im- 
minent, England  began  to  plant  colonies  in 
North  America,  Kaleigh  being  the  pioneer  of 
those  settlements.  But  they  were  practically 
private  adventure*.  The  settlers  found 
neither  fertile  localities  abounding  in  mineral 
wealth  nor  opulent  kingdoms,  the  plunder  of 
which  would  enrich  monarchs  as  well  as 
soldiers  of  fortune,  such  as  were  Mexico  and 
Peru.  Tho  settlers  in  the  English  plantations 
had  to  contest  their  occupation  with  vigorous, 
poor,  and  resolute  savages,  who  had  probably 
dispossessed  and  annihilated  a  wealthier  and 
more  civilised  race.  The  Inter  settlers  of 
New  England  planted  themselves  on  sterile 
land,  and  in  a  climate  of  extremes.  The 
struggle  for  existence,  as  we  know,  was 
severe,  and  a  long  time  elapsed  before  these 
settlers  could  acquire  a  few  comforts.  They 
became.,  indeed,  the  nucleus  of  a  vast  empire,  | 
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the  opulence  and  resources  of  which  already 
are  beyond  parallel,  and  will  be  beyond 
rivalry  at  no  remote  date.  But  for  a  long 
time  they  were  weak  and  profitless  to  Eng. 
land. 

After  many  disappointments,  the  East  India 
Company  began  to  prosper.  During  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  its  profits  from  trade 
were  very  large,  and  tho  fortunes  of  many  a 
noble  and  wealthy  family  were  founded  on 
East  India  stock  and  the  sales  of  its  imports. 
Like  every  similar  institution,  in  the  extra- 
ordinary period  of  stock-exchaage  and  stock- 
jobbing activity,  which  became  a  frenzy  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  collapse  of  the  South 
Sea  Scheme,  the  East  India  Company  had  its 
rivals  for  privilege  and  monopoly.  The 
Parliament  had  taken  from  the  crown  the 
right  of  giving  patents  for  exclusive  trade, 
and  had  assumed  the  power  itself.  The 
crown  was  not  unwilling  to  transfer  the 
odium  of  such  grants  from  itself  to  the 
Parliament,  especially  as  the  companies  were 
perfectly  willing  to  'assist  the  financial  em- 
barrassments of  the  government  by  loans  on 
favourable  terms,  or  even  by  the  handsel  of 
largo  sums  down  in  return  for  concessions. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  much  of  the 
corruption  of  Parliament  was  due  to  votes 
bought  by  those  who  were  eager  to  obtain 
tho  lucrative  monopoly  of  a  Parliamentary 
title.  Tho  habit  of  gambling  in  companies' 
shares  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  almost 
unlicensed  practice  of  offering  lotteries  on 
every  conceivable  subject. 

The  theory  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  was  that  the  development  of 
commerce  was  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
community,  and  that  commerce  was  best 
secured  by  monopoly.  But  monopoly  in  the 
existing  condition  of  commercial  Europe  was 
to  bo  secured  only  by  war — an  improvement, 
indeed,  on  the  old  system  of  buccaneering, 
but  for  a  long  time  accompanied  by  it.  James 
was  too  timid  to  mako  war  on  any  pretext. 
Charles  could  not  rely  on  his  subject*,  even 
if  he  had  possessed  tho  means  whereby  to 
carry  on  a  warlike  policy.  But  Cromwell 
consulted  the  impulses  of*  his  age  and  race 
when  he  declared  war  against  Spain.  He 
demanded  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  religious  freedom  for  English  settlers  in 
such  colonies.  His  demands  were  refused, 
and  lie  seized  Jamaica  (intending  to  seize 
Cuba),  in  tho  Antilles,  and  Dunkirk,  on  the 
Flemish  coast.  Ho  intended  to  control  the 
narrow  seas,  and  to  found  an  empire  in  the 
West.  He  dofeated  the  Dutch,  humbled 
them  and  broke  their  prestige,  and  designed 
to  ruin  their  trade  by  his  Navigation  Act. 
And  had  Cromwell  lived  to  the  natural 
span  of  human  life,  instead  of  dying  in  his 
fitty-ninth  year,  he  cotdd  assuredly  have 
founded  an  English  empire  in  the  Gulf  states, 
and  have  expelled  the  Spaniards,  nearly  two 
centuries  before  Canning's  famous  boast  was 
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uttered,  that  he  had  called  the  New  World 
into  being  in  order  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  Old. 

The  commerce  of  England  grew  rapidly 
•luring  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Wild  speculation  was  checked  by  the  losses 
of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  capital  was  accumu- 
lated, agriculture  prospered,  and  the  pacific 
policy  of  Walpole  ana  Fleury  aided  pro- 
gress. The  Seven  Years'  War,  avowedly 
carried  on  by  England  in  order  to  secure 
commerce  by  conquest,  had,  and  continues  to 
have,  lasting  effects  on  mankind.  It  gave 
India  and  North  America  to  the  English 
race  and  to  English  civilisation.  But  it  also 
brought  with  it  the  refutation  of  the  old 
commercial  doctrine  that  war  makes  trade 
and  conquest  secures  trade.  England  sought 
to  impose  part  of  the  charges  of  the  war  on 
the  American  colonies,  and  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence followed.  The  East  India  Company 
found  that  they  could  not  live  and  pay 
dividends  on  trade,  though  they  clung  to  their 
monopoly,  and  therefore  they  began  to  pay 
dividends  out  of  the  tribute  of  conquered 
races. 

It  was  supposed  that  after  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies  English  commerce  had 
sustained  a  fatal  blow.  The  leading  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Revolution  thought  so.  The  great 
majority  of  public  men  in  England  held  the 
same  opinion.  But  in  a  short  time  it  waa 
found  that  the  United  States  were  better 
customers  than  the  Plantations  were.  Tho 
fact  is,  commerce,  unless  it  be  violently  pre- 
vented from  seeking  its  own  career,  has  no 
preference  bevond  what  is  suggested  by 
cheapness  and  convenience.  Besides,  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
an  age  of  practical  invention.  Watt  made 
the  steam-engine  a  power.  The  invention 
of  Arkwright  increased  the  handineas  of  man 
ten  or  twentyfold.  There  is  a  story  that  this 
man  offered,  if  his  patents  were  continued  to 
him.  to  defray  a  moiety  of  the  extraordinary 
(hjtrtf08  of  government  in  England.  The 
storv  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration,  but  it  has  a 
basis  of  truth.  It  implies  that  the  consuming 
power  of  mankind  was  enormously  increased 
by  invention,  and  that  this  consumption  was 
supplied  by  the  machinery  of  trade  and 
i-ommerco  ;*  for  it  is  manifest  that  Arkwright 
looked  for  his  customers  beyond  the  wants  of 
his  own  countrymen.  But  oven  more  impor- 
tant than  invention  was  the  great  boon  of 
commercial  freedom  granted  in  1846.  The 
advocates  of  Free  Trade  may  regret  that  their 
views  are  not  accepted  by  all  civilised  nations. 
But  thev  know  that  the  members  of  every 
community  wish  to  sell,  and  that,  though  the 
laws  may  limit  their  choice  in  buying,  they 
must  buy  in  order  to  sell.  The  effects  of  the 
rummervial  frr.-d.-in  which  W9  h*«  adopted 
SN  that  wo  always  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market,  not  onlv  by  choice,  but  {>erforce,  as 
those  wuo  rest  mm  themselves  have  to  give 


more  and  take  less,  and  that  the  mercantile 
marine  of  this  country  is  of  unexampled 
magnitude. 

Suuuto.  G fin  Dri  per  Franco*;  The  Libel  of 
Englith  Policy;  Drbats  de»  He\a\dt*  d'Aimet; 
Schans,  K-n</lx»ch*  Handelepolitik ;  Macpherson. 
Hittory  of  Comiwct ;  Porter,  Fro-jrrw  of  the 
Nation  ;  Cunningham,  English  Industry  and 
Commerce.  £j  E  T  R  ] 

Commissaries,  The  Cocrt  of,  for  Scot- 
land, was  an  ecclesiastical  court  created  in 
1563,  "  to  fill  up  the  gap  caused  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  justice  "  by  the  abolition 
of  the  Consistorial  Court.  It  dealt  with 
divorce  cases,  sentences  of  excommunication, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  matters. 

Commissions  are  instruments  issuing 
from  the  crown,  and  delegating  authority  to 
particular  persons  to  perform  certain  acts. 
Thus,  in  military  matters  a  commission  is, 
properly  Bpeakinp:,  the  document  issued  to 
every  military  officer,  authorising  him  to 
perform  duties  on  behalf  of  the  state. 
Committions  of  array  were  royal  warrants 
authorising  barons  and  others  to  raise  men 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  and  training 
them  in  war.  ("Military  System.]  Among 
the  permanent  bodies  of  commissioners,  who 
perform  regularly  duties  delegated  by  the 
crown,  are  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
who  are  required  to  supervise  the  care  of 
lunatics,  and  the  Justices  on  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace.  fJrsTicEs.]  Royal  t'ommwiont 
are  frequently  issued  to  small  bodies  of 
persons — members  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  others — empowering  them  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  laws,  into 
alleged  grievances,  or  social,  economic,  or 
educational  matters ;  firenerally  with  a  view 
to  future  legislation.  They  are  empowered  to 
collect  evidence,  and  to  examino  witnesses, 
though  not  on  oath ;  and  their  proceedings 
are  recorded  and  usually  published  in  the 
form  of  a  report. 

Commissioners,  Royal,  are  appointed 
by  the  crown,  on  the  address  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  to  the  effect  that  the  judfre 
who  has  tried  any  election  petition  has 
reported  the  prevalence  of  corrupt  practices. 
They  inquire  into  tho  mutter;  and  on  their 
report  the  action  of  Parliament  in  the  way 
of  disfranchisement  or  prosecution  is  based. 
Such  Commissions  were  established  in  1853. 

Committee.  [Parliament.] 

Common  Tr'V'^ff  are  unenclosed  and 
uncultivated  spaces,  not  held  in  individual 
ownership,  where  the  neighbouring  land- 
owners and  tenants  enjoy  certain  rights  of 
pimturi  "  ,  of  turbary,  or  cutting  turf  for 
fuel,  and  sometimes  of  etlovere,  or  the  liberty 
of  taking  wood  for  the  furnitrre  or  use  of  a 
house.  These  rights  are,  in  all  probability, 
of  very  ancient  orijrin,  and  are  probablv  a 
survival  of  the  old  Germanic  system'  of 
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common  pasturage  on  the  folkland,  or  public 
land.  As,  however,  from  the  time  of  Alfred 
the  folkland  became,  for  the  most  part,  royal 
demesne,  and  large  estates  were  formed,  the 
idea  of  individual  ownership  tended  to  sup- 
plant that  of  common  ownership.  This 
change  was  completed  by  the  feudal  lawyers, 
who  held  commons  to  be  the  wastes  of 
manors,  and  minutely  defined  the  rights  of 
common  pasturage.  It  was  either  appendant, 
as  belonging  to  the  occupiers  of  arable  land. 


because  of  ptawsge,  or  in  gross.  The 
ion  lands  being  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  he  claimed  the  right 
of  enclosure.  This  was  resisted  by  the  free- 
hold tenants,  and  the  Statuts  of  Uerton 
(1235)  allowed  the  owner  to  enclose  or  ap- 
prove against  common  of  pasture,  but  only 
provided  that  he  could  show  that  there  was 
left  common  sufficient  for  such  as  were  en- 
titled thereto.  When  the  customary  right  of 
copyholdors  became  recognised — i.e.,  about 
the  time  of  Henry  IV. — they  also  claimed 
rights  of  pasturage,  and  resisted  enclosures. 
The  inhabitants  of  villages,  however,  had  not 
this  privilege,  and  as  late  as  1G03  the  claim 
of  the  people  of  Stixwold,  in  Lincolnshire,  to 
exercise  rights  of  pasturage  in  the  waste  of 
the  manor  was  overthrown  by  the  courts  of 
law.  Under  the  Tudors  the  practice  of  en- 
closures, together  with  the  still  more  oppres- 
sive plan  of  converting  arable  land  into 
pasture-land,  became  a  crying  evil.  Bacon 
commented  upon  it  in  the  History  of  lie 
m  ;  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  f 
insurrection  in  the  eastern  counties  in  1649  ; 
and  Bishop  Latimer,  in  his  famous  Sermon 
of  the  Plough,  preached  before  the  court  of 
Edward  VI.,  denounced  the  nobles  as  "  en- 
closers,  graziers,  and  rent-raisers."  One  or 
two  attempts  were  made  to  check  these 
practices.  Henry  VIII.  ordered  the  houses 
which  had  been  pulled  down  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  limited  the  number  of  sheep  on  each 
farm  to  2,000;  and  the  Protector  Somerset 
appointed  a  Koyal  Commission  "  for  the  re- 
dress of  enclosure."  Such  efforts,  however, 
were  of  no  avail,  and  complaints  were  fre- 
quent throughout  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
of  the  Stuarts. 

Gradually  the  Statute  of  Morton  came  to 
be  regarded  as  obsolete,  and  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment for  enclosure.  The  first  Local  Enclosure 
Act  was  passed  under  Anne,  and  since  then 
the  permission  of  the  legislature  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
enclosure.  Between  1700  and  1845  some 
4,000  of  these  Acts  were  passed,  and  7,175,000 
acres  of  land  enclosed,  whereby  the  class  of 
small  yeomen  became  almost  extinct.  The 
legislation  on  the  Bubject,  which  was  con- 
solidated in  1801.  provided  that  the  consent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  freeholders  and  copy- 
of  the  manor  was  necessary,  that  the 


common  should  be  divided  among  them  in 
proportion  to  their  holdings,  the  lord  being 
awarded  one-sixteenth.  He  had  also  the 
power  of  vetoing  enclosures.  The  General 
Enclosure  Act  of  1845  established  a  new  prin- 
ciple, that  of  local  inquiry  through  Enclosure 
Commissioners,  so  that  the  poor  could  make 
known  their  grievances;  it  also  set  apart 
certain  portions  of  land  for  recreation  and 
garden  allotments.  Passed,  however,  before 
the  nation  had  adopted  Free  Trade,  it  tended 
to  promote  rather  than  check  enclosure ;  the 
land  set  apart  for  recreation  was  miserably 
inadequate,  and  the  great  commons  and  forests 
were  threatened  everywhere.  Accordingly  a 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Rural  Commons 
was  formed  by  the  bite  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  one 
for  the  Preservation  of  Commons  near  London 
by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  (afterwards  Lord 
Eversley).  The  exertions  of  the  former 
were  successful  in  preventing  the  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  of  enclosures  between 
1869  and  1876,  and  the  necessity  of  such  a 
step  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  area  of 
common  land  in  England  and  Wales  was  not, 
as  was  imagined,  8,000,000  acres,  but  only 
2,632,000.  The  question  of  urban  commons 
was  not  decided  until  after  a  violent  struggle 
in  the  law  courts,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  right  of  a  village  to  its  green  was 
recognised  by  law,  that  of  a  town  to  its  com- 
mon was  not.  The  crucial  case  was  that  of 
Epping  Forest,  over  which  the  crown  has 
several  important  forestal  rights,  which  had, 
until  about  1840,  prevented  enclosure.  When 
the  neighbouring  landlords  began  to  appro- 
priate the  land,  an  old  man  named  Willin- 
gale  resisted  them  on  behalf  of  the  villagers 
of  Lough  ton,  and  his  cause,  taken  up  by  the 
Corporation  of  London,  resulted,  in  1874,  in  a 
complete  overthrow  of  the  landlord's  preten- 
sions. Soon  afterwards  a  Royal  Commission  de- 
cided that  the  enclosures  were  illegal,  and  that 
the  forest  should  be  restored  to  its  original  con- 
dition. In  1878,  therefore,  an  Act  was  passed, 
directing  that  Epping  Forest  should  be  pre- 
served for  ever,  open  and  unenclosed,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  London.  The  Cor- 
poration of  London  were  made  its  conserva- 
tors— and  subsequently  of  all  common  lands 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  London.  Finally, 
the  Commons  Act  of  1876  substituted  regula- 
tion and  improvement  in  place  of  the  enclosure 
of  common  lands,  and  laid  down  the  principle 
that  no  enclosure  should  be  sanctioned  by  the 
commissioners  without  distinct  evidence  that 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants 
generally.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the 
question  of  common  lands  is  not  so  important, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  comparative  barren- 
ness of  the  soil  offers  less  temptation  to  en- 
closures. The  first  Whiteboy  rising  in 
Ireland,  however,  in  1692,  was  in  great  part 
due  to  this  cause. 


Elton,  The  Lav 
Wingrove  Cook, 


of 


and  Waste  Lands  ; 
Brodrick.  KnylUh 
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Land  and  Knglt$h  Landlord*  *  Shaw  Leievre, 
EitpluA  and  frith  Loud  Qurttion*  ;  Nosse,  The 
Agricultural  Community  of  tht  Middle  Agfa; 
Statutes  8  and  »  Vict. ,  c .  1  le,  and  3B  and  40  Vict., 

c- 5S-  [l.  a  S.] 

Common  Law  may  be  defined  as  that 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land  which,  before  the 
Judicature  Act  of  1873,  was  administered  by 
those  courts  which  were  called  courts  of 
common  law,  in  distinction  to  the  courts  of 
equity.  It  was  founded  on  the  old  popular 
law  of  the  nation,  and  has  grown  by  the 
process  of  legislation  and  by  the  assimila- 
tion in  whole  or  in  part  of  "other  systems ; 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  judicial  system 
of  the  royal  courts  introduced  after  the  Con- 
quest, became  part  of  our  common  law.  It 
consists  of  written  laui  or  ttatutes,  and  of 
unwritten  lavs,  or  cmtomt  ;  though  the  term 
"  common  law  "  was  generally  used  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  to  descrilie  the  system  of 
customary  law  grounded  on  the  "  recorded 
decisions  of  successive  judges,  as  opposed  to 
the  "  written  "  or  statute  law.  Such  decisions 
of  judges  which  are  preserved  in  vear-books, 
reports  and  digests  of  casos,  as  well  as  certain 
famous  law  books  such  as  the  Institute*  of  Sir 
E.  Coke,  are  of  high  authority  in  our  courts. 
Tht*  application  and  interpretation  of  the  sta- 
tute Law  is  entrusted  to  the  j  udges.  By  the  way 
in  which  they  carry  out  this  work  the  law  is 
modified.  They  are,  however,  not  free  to  inter- 
pret statutes  as  they  choose,  but  must  observe 
certain  rules  in  their  dealings  with  them ; 
as.  for  instance,  that  all  Acts  of  Parliament, 
except  in  cases  where  the  effects  would  be 
manifestly  absurd  or  unjust,  and  so  contrary 
to  the  clear  intention  of  Parliament,  are  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  words.  For  judges  are  not  set  to  bjhx-u- 
late  on,  but  to  carry  out,  the  intentions  of 
I*arlianient.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing of  a  statute,  the  preamble,  though  not  in 
itself  law,  may  be  consulted  as  an  authority. 
As  regards  the  administration  of  statutes,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  no  statute  is  of  retro- 
spective force  unless  tho  same  is  expressly 
declared ;  that  repealed  statutes  are  not  to  bo 
taken  into  account  except  as  having  had 
force  before  their  repeal ;  that  general  terms 
nited  after  particular  cases  apply  only  to 
onvn  which  are  strictly  ejuidem  generi*  ;  and 
that  all  penal  statutes  and  such  statutes  as 
Mate  to  taxation  are  to  be  construed  strictly. 
The  statute  law  begins  with  9  Hen.  III.,  the 
(ireat  Charter.  Customary  law  has  the  same 
force  aa  statute  la  was  to  the  assent  of  the  people. 
For  /ex  non  teripta  "  consists  of  those  rules  and 
maxims  concerning  persons  and  property  which 
have  obtained  by  the  tacit  consent  and  usage 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ."  Customs 
are  either  general  or  particular.  General 
custom*  bind  all  men  equally  who  are  under 
the  same  conditions,  though  they  may  not 
have  been  the  subjects  of  enactment.  For 
a  general  usage,  if  ascertained  and  established, 


becomes  part  of  tho  common  law  and  is 

recognised  by  the  courts.    Particular  customs 

are  exceptional  in  their  application.    For  a 

custom  to  be  good  it  must  have  arisen  before 

legal  memory,  which  has  l»een  fixed  at  the 

first  year  of  ltichard  L    This  doctrine  has, 

however,  been  regulated  by  statute  (2  and  3 

Will.  IV.,  c.  71,  1  and  '2).    A  custom  must, 

moreover,  be  continuous  as  regards  right :  it 

must  be  peaceably  enjoyed;  not  unreasonable; 

it  must  be  certain,  or  at  least  such  as  can  be 

ascertained;  and  it  must  be  consistent  or 

compulsory  in  its  application.    A  particular 

custom  which  is  contrary  to  general  rights 

must  be  construed  strictly.    The  customary 

law  is  declared  by  the  judges,  and  their 

decisions  collectively  exhibit  the  common  lav 

both  as  regards  the  application  of  statutes  and 

the  declaration  of  customs. 

Broom,  Cammeiitariet  mi  tht  Common  Lav  ,- 
Reeve,  //.<•'•  . oj  EualUh  Lav.        r^y  jj  j 

Common  Order,  The  Book  of,  was 
the  service  book  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  and 
was  compiled,  1567,  by  Knox  from  a  manual 
issued  by  Calvin.  It  long  continued  to  be 
used  by  the  Presbyterians,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England. 

Commons,  The  House  qv,  is  the  Lower 
Chamber  or  representative  branch  of  the  English 
Parliament,  appointed  by  popular  election.  The 
peculiar  feature  in  the  constitutional  posit  ion 
of  the  Commons,  when  they  secured  their  place 
as  one  of  the  estates  of  Parliament,  is  that  they 
had  little  more  than  a  formal  share  in  legis- 
lation ;  in  control  of  the  administration,  only 
the  power  of  petition ;  and  no  share  at  all  in 
the  function  of  justice;  while  almost  from 
the  first  they  take  the  chief  part  in  the  grant* 
of  taxation  This  theoretic  position  is  trace- 
able even  at  tho  present  time,  when  the 
Commons  alono  settle  taxation,  whereas  their 
share  of  legislative  and  administrative  power 
won  by  the  conversion  of  the  petition  into  a 
"  bill,  is  oidy  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Lords  retain  exclu- 
sively the  powers  of  justice.  These  peculiarities 
are  due  to  the  historical  conditions  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  House  of  Commons.  Another 
peculiarity,  which  only  these  historical  condi- 
tions cun  explain,  is  tho  meaning  which  came 
to  bo  attached  to  the  word  "  Commons," 
including  freeholders  and  burgesses  at  once, 
and  which  thus  differentiated  essentially  the 
English  Parliamentary  system,  both  iu  its 
construction  and  in  the  course  it  his  run, 
from  tho  representative  systems  of  other 
countries.  Lastly,  the  history  of  the  third 
estate  brings  out  the  original  character  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
being  mere  delegate*,  and  the  gradual  re- 
placement of  this  by  the  higher  character 
of  senators,  so  that  each  member  is  not  the 
deputy  of  a  locality  but  i  representative  of 
the  whole. 

The  word  "  0>mmom"  (commtinitates,  com- 
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mimaute)  is  found  in  the  thirteenth  century 
often  in  the  simple  sense  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  nation,  lint  under  the  influence  of 
the  French  use  of  the  word  for  an  organised 
body  such  as  the  town  corporations,  it  conies 
to  be  also  used  for  smaller  organised  repre- 
sentative bodies,  such  as  the  county  courts 
or  the  corporate  body  controlling  the  boroughs, 
or  again,  the  body  of  tenants -in -chief. 
The  barons  at  Oxford  in  1258  speak  of  the 
twelve  appointed  per  U  commun,  i.e.,  by  the 
baronial  tenants-in-chief,  to  consult  pour  le 
commun  de  la  terre,  i.e.,  for  the  whole  nation. 
Indeed  the  whole  constitutional  struggle 
between  classes  in  this  century  may  be  put 
in  the  formula  of  a  struggle  as  to  the 
practical  interpretation  of  the  word  continti- 
nita*.  And  for  some  time  it  Beemed  that  the 
English  Constitution  would  be  cast  in  a  mould 
like  the  French,  constituted  of  clergy,  chief 
tenants,  boroughs ;  or  at  least  that  it  would 
resemble  that  of  Aragon  (clergy,  magnates, 
knights,  towns) ;  for  each  of  these  bodies  had 
in  England  at  one  time  an  identity  of  its  own. 
What,  then,  defeated  this  tendency  ?  What 
common  ground  brought  the  burgesses  und 
freeholders'  class  together  in  England  alone  of 
all  countries  f  The  answer  is,  the  shire-moot, 
or  county  court.  Here  the  two  classes  had 
been  long  used  to  meet  and  work  together 
under  royal  orders,  the  communitas  seine  had 
contained  not  only  freeholders  from  hundred 
and  township,  but  also  the  representative  bur- 
gesses from  each  borough,  entrusting  the  duties 
laid  on  the  shire  to  three  or  four  of  the  more 
discreet  knights;  and  after  the  dangerous 
precedent  had  been  set  aside  of  Simon  de 
Montfort's  dealing  with  the  boroughs  apart 
from  their  shires,  from  1283  the  writ  for 
knights  and  burgesses  alike  was  executed  in 
the  shire-moot.  The  shire  had  brought  over 
the  knights  from  the  baronial  body  to  the 
freeholders,  and  had  now  associated  the 
knights  with  the  burgesses.  The  only  thing 
which  threatened  to  keep  them  still  separated 
in  Parliament  was  the  system  of  taxation, 
and  when  the  old  feudal  taxation  by  aids, 
scutages,  and  carucages  [An>1  had  yielded  to 
the  national  taxation  by  subsidies  and  customs, 
it  became  natural  for  the  knights  and  bur- 
gesses,  as  the  representative  and  taxing  body, 
to  part  off  from  the  liarons,  and  to  sit  together 
in  one  House  of  Commons,  i.e.,  about  the 
beginning  of  Edward  Ill.'s  reign. 

The  English  Parliament,  then,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  consisted  of  two  "  estates," 
the  clergv  and  the  lords,  and  a  third  body, 
which  had  more  the  character  of  a  representa- 
tion of  localities.  It  had  seemed  not  impos- 
sible under  Edward  I.  that  two  other  estates 
might  be  added  —  the  lawyers  and  the 
merchants.  The  former  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  Commons'  acquisition  of  adminis- 
trative supervision  ;  the  latter,  fatal  to  their 
monopoly  of  taxation,  and  so  to  their  one  ' 
weapon  against  the  crown.   However,  not  only  \ 
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was  this  not  realised,  but  the  actually  existing 
estate  of  clergy  entered  on  the  suicidal  policy 
of  escaping  their  i>osition  between  44  the 
hammer  and  the  anvil  "—Pope  and  king— by 
taking  up  a  position  of  jealous  constitutional 
isolation,  and  persisted  in  dropping  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  system.  The  Commons  were  left 
alone,  the  sole  body  representative  of  the  nation, 
and  the  sole  laxly  too  which  could  bo  fairly 
deemedabletoimiK>seanationaltax.  For  while 
the  making  of  laws  and  the  administering  of 
supreme  justice  nad  been  the  busings  of  the 
king  and  his  great  council,  it  had  been  always 
necessary  to  obtain  the  active  concurrence  "of 
the  shire-moot  to  raise  a  tax.  Thus  the 
terms  in  which  the  representatives  are  called 
to  Edward  l.'s  Parliaments  are  merely  44  to 
hear:"  under  Edward  II.,  44  to  heaf  and 
consent  to,"  as  against  the  Lords  44  to  treat 
of "  the  matters.  But  the  separation  of  the 
Houses  increased  the  powers  of  the  represen- 
tative House,  as  did  also  the  appeals  to  them 
made  by  the  contending  parties  of  the  court 
and  the*  opposition  baronage  in  1322,  1327, 
1386,  1387,  1399.  Also  through  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  Commons  felt,  as  their  song 
said,  that  they  were  the  44  shippe's  mast,  That 
with  their  chattel  and  their  good  Maintained 
the  war  from  first  to  last."  And  moreover,  the 
knights  of  the  shire  were  now  taking  up  that 
attitude  of  bold,  yet  warv  and  unsleeping 
opposition  which  justifies  Hallam  in  saying 
that  they  M  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  for 
constitutional  liberty."  Thus  it  was  almost 
wholly  their  energy  "which,  in  the  battle  over 
taxation,  secured  to  Parliament  in  1340  the 
sole  right  to  direct  taxation,  and  in  1362  to 
the  increase  of  the  customs ;  while,  under 
Richard  II.,  the  indirect  control  by  appro- 
priation and  audit,  and  the  rule  settled  in 
HOI,  that  grants  be  made  the  last  day  of  tho 
session,  permanently  secured  tho  principle 
that  redress  precedes  supply,  as  the  downfall 
of  Richard  II.  decided  against  the  claim  of 
the  crown  to  an  ordaining  power  tantamount 
to  the  law-making  power  of  Parliament. 
44  The  year  1341  distinctly  marks  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  third  estate  "of  its  full  Bhare  of 
Parliamentary  power,  the  Commons  asserting, 
and  the  Lords  allowing  them,  an  equal  share 
in  the  common  demand  of  right  and  control  " 
(Stubbs). 

In  legislation  it  had  already  in  1327  be- 
come the  rule  to  say  44  at  the  petition  of  the 
Commons,"  instead  of  44  by  their  assent." 
And  this  was  made  a  reality — the  real  initia- 
tive was  given  to  them  -when  in  1439  the 
petition  was  transformed  into  a  "bill,  con- 
taining in  itself  the  form  of  an  act,"  a  usage 
which  became  regular  under  tho  Tudors.  To 
the  control  of  administration  the  Commons 
had  made  their  first  step  by  their  great  peti- 
tion against  grievances  in  1309,  and  this 
attitude  they  maintained  by  indefatigable 
petitioning  through  the  centnrv,  e.g.,  in  1376 
especially ;   while  their  being*  called  on  to 
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ratify  the  depositions  of  Edward  II.  and 
Richard  II.  strengthened  their  claim  im- 
mensely, as  did  tho  period  of  regency  after 
Edward  III.,  and  above  all  the  fact  that,  up 
to  1437,  the  (.ancastrian  dynasty's  Parlia- 
mentary title  obliged  tho  kings  to  subject 
their  Council  to  instructions  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  constitute  it  of  such  members  as 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  Commons.  Even 
Edward  IV.  evaded  rather  than  defied  their 
interference.  The  Tudors  had  the  confidence 
of  their  subjects,  but  they  packed  the  House 
with  creatures  of  the  court,  and  intro- 
duced more  than  eighty  new  boroughs ;  yet, 
in  the  last  resort,  even  the  Tudors  knew 
how  to  yield  when  the  temper  of  the  House 
had  been  dangerously  stirred  by  anxiety  as 
to  the  succession,  by  an  ecclesiastical  measure 
for  which  they  were  not  prepared,  or  by 
some  great  defect  in  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion, such  as  the  abuse  of  monopolies  in 
Elizabeth's  reign.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
a  common  spirit  animated  the  whole  House. 
It  was  far  better  attended,  the  grunt  of  freedom 
of  speech  became  more  of  a  reality  than  tho 
warning  with  which  it  was  conjoined  against 
abuse  of  the  grant.  The  old  weapon  of  im- 
peachment, which  had  proved  so  formidable 
to  unpopular  royal  ministers  in  1377,  and  in 
1386,  and  in  1449,  had  lain  unused  since  then, 
but  was  brought  forth  once  more  against 
Mompesaon  and  Bacon  in  1021,  and  against 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex  in  1624,  and,  as  used 
Hgainst  Strafford  in  1640,  gave  the  death- 
blow to  ministerial  reliance  on  crown  support. 
No  part  of  the  Commons'  work  is  now  more 
thoroughly  carried  out  than  this  supervision 
of  all  public  departments  by  the  machinery 
of  motions  for  a  resolution,  motions  before 
supply,  and  questions  to  ministers.  Similarly 
the  House,  by  its  representative  character 
and  its  hold  of  the  purse,  has  long  had  practi- 
cally tho  final  voice  in  deliberation  on  such 
matters  as  foreign  policy,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  war  and  peace.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Commons  had  mostly  avoided 
direct  interference  in  such  questions,  but  the 
failure  of  tho  French  wars  had  roused  them  to 
more  straightforward  interjiosition,  and  this 
jealousy  was  afterwards  revived  by  distrust 
of  the  action  of  the  court.  In  taxation 
the  fourteenth  century  had  seen  the  sole 
right  to  impose  taxes  won  for  Parliament 
by  the  Commons,  the  fifteenth  sees  the 
Commons  secure  the  fruits  of  this  victory 
solely  for  themselves,  for  in  1407  it  was 
allowed  that  a  tax  could  originate  only  with 
the  Commons:  the  I»rds  and  the  clergy  in 
Convocation  having  nothing  to  do  but  prac- 
tically to  follow  with  corresponding  grunts. 
Tins  claim  thev  did  not  relax  under  the 
Tudors,  though  it  was  evaded  by  benevolences, 
nnd  it  was  this  which  brought  them  first  into 
collision  with  the  Stuart  theory  of  prerogative, 
which  Us»k  nowhere  a  more  offensive  form 
tUn  in  the  ship-money  and  customs  duties  by 


which  it  aimed  at  superseding  the  representa- 
tive control  of  taxation.  The  Petition  of  ltight 
(1628)  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  (1689)  embodied 
I  this  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  constitu- 
J  tion,  and  it  was  completed  by  the  doctrine 
first  heard  in  1671  and  1680,  and  finally 
;  vindicated  in  1861  by  their  resolute  action  in 
I  rejecting  the  Lords'  amendments  to  the  Bill 
I  for  Repealing  the  Paper  Duties,  that  no 
amendment  can  be  made  in  a  money  bill  of 
the  Commons,  nor  can  the  Lords  even  in. 
directly  impose  any  charge.  And  this  the 
language  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  King's  Speech  formally  recognises.  It 
is  this  principle  as  much  as  the  necessity 
to  renew  the  Mutiny  Act,  that  gives  the 
Commons  control  over  the  numbers  of  the 
standing  army.  But  with  all  their  sole  con- 
trol, and  the  annual  Appropriation  Act,  and 
Budget,  and  elaborate  machinery  for  audit 
and  for  criticism  of  each  item,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  growth  of  public  expen- 
diture is  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  House, 
as  at  present  constituted,  to  restrain.  Tho 
Grand  Committees  established  in  the  year 
1882  may  lead  to  some  more  feasible  means 
towards  this  end. 

In  the  course  of  their  long  advance  to 
supreme  power  in  the  state,  the  Commons 
have  sometimes  made  errors ;  thus  they  were 
defeated  in  their  attempts  to  tax  the  clergy 
(1449)  and  to  claim  a  share  of  tho  Lords' 
judicial  powers  (1400,  and  Floyd's  Case, 
1621),  and  they  have  abandoned  the  practice 
of  forcing  bills  through  the  Lords  by  tucking 
them  to  a  monev  bill  ;  but  most  of  all 
have  they  misjudged  their  dignity  in  the 
interpretation  they  have  sometimes  given  to 
Privilege  of  the  House.  As  to  the  elections 
in  the  shires,  Acts  had  been  passed  in  1406 
and  1430  to  check  the  interference  respec- 
tively of  the  sheriff  and  of  others  than 
freeholders ;  but  the  cognisance  of  disputed 
elections  lay  with  king  and  Council  until 
tho  Commons  took  notice  of  such  case*  iu 
1553  and  1586,  and  in  1604  entered  on  an 
indecisive  conflict  with  the  Chancery,  since 
j  which  date,  however,  or  indisputably  since  the 
Aylesbury  Case  (q.v.)  in  1704,  the  House  lias 
lieen  judge  of  its  own  elections,  a  function 
it  deputed  to  a  committee  from  1700,  and 
from  1868  more  honourably  delegated  to 
the  judges,  with  marked  results  on  the 
purification  of  the  public  tone  in  relation  to 
bribery,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  stringent  clauses 
of  the'Bill  of  1883.  [Bkihekv.]  A* to  privi- 
lege of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
arrest,  the  first  important  case  to  be  noticed 
is  that  when  the  Speaker,  Thorpe,  Mas  im- 
prisons! on  an  action  of  trcsjNiss  brought  bv 
the  Duke  of  York  in  1453.  But  Henry  VII  l!, 
in  Ferrers'  Case  (1543)  supported  their  claim, 
and  James  L  had  to  allow  it  in  his  first 
Parliament  [Skiflty^s  Case),  and  it  has  la-en 
i  allowed  consistently  ever  since,  with  the 
I  exception  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  extended  to 
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member*'  servants.  The  House  has  always 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  its  own  members 
by  committal  or  expulsion,  though  the  former 
expires  at  a  prorogation,  and  iB  so  far  inferior 
to  the  internal  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords. 
The  important  privilege  of  freedom  of  speech 
was  not  acquired  till  the  Lancastrian  reigns, 
and  was  little  respected  by  the  Tudor  kings, 
but  under  the  Stuarts  the  release  of  Sir  John 
Eliot  and  others  (1629 J,  and  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  upon  the  Five  Members  (1642), 
led  to  the  recognition  of  the  principle  by  the 
King's  Bench  and  its  final  enunciation  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  (1689).  It  still  was  found 
necessary,  after  the  undignified  dispute  with 
Stoekdale  f  1837  40),  to  pass  an  Act  protecting 
printers  of  Parliamentary  j»apers  from  liability 
to  actions  for  libel.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
appealing  to  privilege  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  debates,  the  Commons  had  put  Wilkes 
into  the  position  of  a  representative  of  a  just 
and  irresistible  popular  demand  (1771)  and 
they  have  more  prudently  given  up  this  pre- 
tension, as  well  as  the  inconvenient  custom 
of  excluding  "strangers"  at  a  single  mem- 
ber's  request. 

The  constitution  and  structure  of  the  House 
of  Commons  lias  also  a  history  of  its  own. 
In  1295,  37  counties  and  116  lioroughs  were 
represented;  the  Tudor  period  saw  the  addition 
of  two  English  counties  with  two  members, 
and  12  Welsh  counties  with  one  member  each, 
and  more  than  80  boroughs.  It  was  not  until 
Charles  ll.*s  reign  that  the  Palatinate  of 
Durham  first  sent  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  number  of  boroughs 
increased  up  to  1832,  and  in  the  inter- 
val 45  members  had  been  added  for  Scot- 
land. 100  for  Ireland,  and  five  for  the  Uni- 
versities. After  many  proposals  for  reform, 
the  Reform  Pills  of  1832  and  1868  transferred 
members  from  many  boroughs  to  the  coun- 
ties, and  increased  the  representation  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Further  alterations 
were  made  in  1885:  and  now  the  total 
is  670.  [Pefokm.]  In  1430  the  franchise 
was  declared  to  belong  only  to  40s.  free- 
holders ;  in  1 707  a  property  qualification  for 
members  was  required;  but  the  former  was 
enlarged  by  the  Bill  of  1832,  the  hitter 
abolished  in  1868.  [Electiox.]  The  origi- 
nal theory  of  the  representative  system  under 
which  B  member  was  a  delegate  from  a  parti- 
cular place  had  always  tended  to  lx«  tacitly 
dropped  in  favour  of  the  wider  senatorial 
theory  that  each  meml»er  represents  the  whole 
Commons;  and  occasional  endeavours  in  the 
fifteenth  century  t->  require  from  candidates 
residence  as  a  qualification  were  fortunately 
never  acted  on.  A  greater  necessity  was  to 
strensrthen  the  independence  of  the  House 
and  make  its  representative  character  a  reality 
by  excluding  lawyers  1372,  1404  ).  maintained 
(1350,  \-c.),und  sheriffs(1372  and  afterwards! ; 
but  the  "  undertakers  "  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  the  placemen  of 


the  eighteenth  century,  were  not  satisfactorily 
excluded  till  the  rule  established  in  1707 
disqualifying  pension  holders,  and  oven 
obliging' members  appointed  to  office  to  seek 
re-election. 

But  the  essential  defect  in  the  Commons  as 
a  representative  House  up  to  1832  lay  elae- 
,  where.  The  representative  system  which 
i  when  first  constituted  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
taur was  an  honest  reflex  of  the  social  state, 
failed  to  expand  to  meet  the  expansion  of 
society ;  the  villeins  who  were  unfit  for 
representation  in  1296  had  acquired  practical 
independence  before  1381  ;  the  boroughs 
which  were  worthy  of  representation  at  1295 
fell  into  decay  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
population  shifted  from  the  south  of  England 
to  the  north.  Thus  the  Commons  of  tho  six- 
teenth century  had  ceased  to  be  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  contemporary  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence ;  yet  reform  was  delayed  till  it  was 
almost  enforced  by  revolution,  a  pregnant 
lesson  which  statesmanship  will  do  well  to 
learn  of  history.  [Parliament.] 

Hatsell,  Precedent*  ;  Hallani.  MiddU  Ag*» 
and  L'onttil  utinnal  Ui*tor\j  ;  Gueist,  Verwaltun  )s- 
rtcht  and  Da*  Self-yorernuwnt ;  May,  Conttitu- 
Uoua<  History  ;  Cobbett.  I'irliamentary  History, 
and  Journals  of  Hou*eof  Common*;  and  especially 
Stub!*.  Constitutional  Hvtorv ;  and  May,  Treati*4 
on  Procedure  and  Practice  of  Parliament. 

[A.  L.  S.] 

Commonwealth,  The.  a  term  for. 
merly  employed  to  signify  the  general  weaL 
and  the  nation  with  its  inhabitants,  was 
specially  adopted  to  designate  the  government 
which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  in  Jan.,  1649,  and  the  establishment  of 
Cromwell's  Protectorate  in  Dec.,  1653.  After 
the  forcible  ejection  of  certain  of  its  mem- 
bers by  Colonel  Pride,  Dec.  6.  1648,  the  House 
of  Commons  consisted  of  eighty  members.  (>n 
Feb.  6,  1649,  seven  days  after  the  execution 
of  Charles,  this  mutilated  House  resolved  that 
tho  House  of  Peers  ought  to  l>e  abolished,  and 
on  the  next  day  adopted  a  similar  resolution 
with  regard  to  the  office  of  a  king.  These 
resolutions  were  afterwards  cnlodged  in  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  a  further  Act  passed 
enacting  that  the  people  of  England  and  of 
all  the  dominions  thereto  belonging  should 
be  governed  as  a  Commonwealth  and  free 
State  (May  19,  1649;  ;  the  executive  was 
vested  in  a  Council  of  State  of  forty-one 
members,  re-elected  by  the  Parliament  yearly. 
With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  members, 
this  Council  always  consisted  of  members  of 
Parliament.  The  average  attendance  of  the 
House  was  about  fifty,  and  as  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Council  were  also  the  most 
active  members  of  Parliament,  it  was  the 
Council  which  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  the  u'overnment  ."  There  was  no  indi- 
vidual resjionsibility  .  all  work  being  done  by 
I  committees  formed  of  members  of  the  Council, 
I  and  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  both  bodies 
I  united. 
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The  Republic  rested  entirely  for  its  main- 
tenance on  the  army.  Yet  amongst  the  mass 
of  officers  ami  soldiers  no  desire  was  felt  for 
the  continued  existence  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, liefore  the  execution  of  Charles  a 
project  drawn  up  by  Ireton  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  demanding  its  speedy 
dissolution,  and  proposing  the  election  of 
triennial  Parliaments,  a  reform  of  the  elec- 
toral system,  and  a  redistribution  of  seats. 
The  Parliament  was,  however,  unwilling  to 
decree  its  own  dissolution,  and  the  dangers 
with  wh'ch  the  new  government  was  sur- 
rounded justified  its  refusal  to  take  the  ques- 
tion into  consideration.  It  had  to  face  the 
hostility  of  tho  Presbyterian  section  of  the 
Puritan  party,  as  well  as  of  old  Royalists  and 
Irish  Catholics.  Both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  proclaimed  king  of 
the  three  countries.  Prince  Rupert  ruled  tho 
Channel  at  the  head  of  some  revolted  ships. 
Foreign  princes  refused  to  recognise  the 
Republic.  Dangerous  mutinies  broke  out 
amongst  the  Fifth-Monarchists  and  levellers 
in  the  army.  These,  however,  were  quickly 
suppressed,  bv  the  energy  and  decision  of 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax  in  dealing  with  the 
mutineers.  An  Act  was  passed  to  restrain  tho 
press  (Sept.  20,  1649).  An  engagement  to  be 
true  ana  faithful  to  tho  Commonwealth, 
as  established  without  king  or  House  of 
Lords,  was  required  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  holding  any  office  in  Church  or 
State  (<  >ct.  12),  and  by  a  subsequent  Act  was 
rendered  universal  (Jan.  2,  1650).  In  Ireland 
Cromwell  in  nine  months  brought  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  again  into  subjection  to 
Exist  bind.  The  following  year  his  great 
victories  gained  over  the  Scots  at  Dunbar 
(Sept.  3,  1660)  and  Worcester  (Sept.  3.  1651) 
destroyed  for  the  timo  all  hope  of  a  Presby- 
terian or  Royalist  reaction,  and  reduced  Scot- 
land to  the  condition  of  a  subject  province. 
A  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  for 
the  union  of  the  two  countries.  An  Act 
was  pa*Hc4  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland, 
which  exempted  from  pardon  all  persons  who 
hud  taken  part  in  tho  massacre  of  1643,  and 
confiscated  a  large  amount  of  land  belonging 
to  Irish  Catholics  (Aug.  12,  1652).  A  further 
bill  wni  brought  in  for  the  planting  of 
Protectant  families  on  the  land  thus  confis- 
cate. 

In  Mann,  1649.  the  Council  of  State 
appointed  Milton  its  secretary  for  foreign 
toniftie*.  After  the  victory  of  Woreester, 
fur.  it™  princes,  who  before  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  Republic,  sought  its  friendship. 
During  the  two  years  in  which  Cromwell  was 
reducing  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  Repub- 
licans in  London  had  raised  a  formidable 
nan— Prince  Rupert,  driven  by  Admiral 
Blaise  frv.ro  the  month  of  the  Tagus  when  he 
■o'lffht  refuge,  saw  his  fleet  dispersed  and  de- 
•tntvnd  on  the  Mediterranean  '1649,.  Com- 
mercial jealousy  ltd  to  the  passing  of  the 


Navigation  Act  (Oct.  9,  1651),  intended  to 
transfer  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Dutch  to 
Englishmen,  and  in  the  ensuing  summer  to 
the  opening  of  hostilities  with  the  United 
Provinces.  In  an  engagement  off  Dover  tho 
English  under  Blake  were  worsted  by  tho 
Dutch  under  Van  Tromp.  In  Feb.,  1653, 
the  hostile  fleets  again  engaged  off  Portland 
Isle,  when  the  Dutch  wen;  defeated  and  driven 
for  refuge  into  the  Texel. 

After  the  restoration  of  internal  peace  the 
question  of  tho  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
again  rose  into  prominence.  Various  Acts 
had  been  passed  bv  which  the  House  sought 
to  express  its  regard  for  religion  and  morality, 
but  the  chief  reform  demanded  remained  un- 
executed, nor  did  it  seem  probable  that  the 
government,  as  at  present  constituted,  would 
ever  have  the  energy  requisite  for  the  attain- 
ment of  practical  results  in  tho  directions 
required.  The  reform  of  the  law,  a  definite 
settlement  with  regard  to  the  Church  and  tho 
appointment  of  ministers,  the  termination  of 
the  system  of  sequestering  the  >  states  of 
former  delinquents,  and  of  governing  by  means 
of  committees,  appeared  no  nearer  attainment 
than  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Re- 
public. The  impracticability  of  compromise 
between  the  so-called  Republicans,  Vune, 
Ludlow,  and  others,  who  sought  to  maintain 
the  existing  form  of  government,  and  thorn 
who  were  indifferent  to  the  form  the  govern- 
ment should  assume,  so  long  as  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Puritan  party  was  assured, 
led  to  the  sudden  and  forcible  ejection  of  tho 
members  from  their  scats  by  Cromwell  (April 
19,  1653). 

From  this  time,  Cromwell  was  practically 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  which  was 
for  the  time  carried  on  by  a  council  of  thirteen, 
including  himself  and  eight  other  officers. 
In  July,  in  answer  to  his  summons,  thero 
met  an  assembly  of  139  persous,  known  as 
the  Little  Parliament,  or  as  Barebones'  Par- 
liament, from  the  name  of  one  of  its  members, 
a  leather-seller — Barbon,  a  London  Baptist. 
It  was  representative  of  the  reforming  party, 
and  was  divided  nearly  equally  between  a 
more  radical  but  small  majority,  and  a  largo, 
less  radical,  minority.  It  passed  Acts  for  tho 
relief  of  debtors,  for  the  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  and  the  institution  of 
civil  marriages-  It  also  brought  in  bills 
affecting  the  Poor  I^aws  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  It  vok-d  the  abolition  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  It  further  voted  that  the 
choice  of  ministers  should  be  vested  in  their 
parishioner*,  and  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
two  the  report  of  a  committee  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  tithes.  These  votes  on 
the  Church  question  represented  the  triumphs 
of  those  who  desired  to  effect  the  severance  of 
Church  and  State.  The  minority,  opposed  to 
a  voluntary  system,  took  opportunity  in  the 
name  of  the  Parliament  of  resigning  their 
authority  to  Cromwell.     Tho  officers  of  the 
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ny  determined  to  restore  the  executive  into 
the  hands  of  a  single  person,  and,  on  Dec.  16, 
Cromwell  was  installed  head  of  the  govern- 
ment with  the  title  of  Lord  Protector  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

Calendar*  of  Staff  Paper*  (Domettic  Strict) 
during  the  Commonwealth,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Green;  Bcobell,  Col  left  ion  of  Act*  and  Orrti- 
nance*  made  iu  Parliament  from  1640—1656; 
Tburloe,  Collection  of  Slate  Pajter*  ;  White- 
loeke,  Memorial*  of  Enijlith  Affair*  ;  Ludlow, 
Memoir*  ;  The  Memoir*  and  L\f*  of  Colonel 
H"'chin*on,  by  hi*  Wife:  Brodie.  Constitutional 
History  from  the  Acre**ion  nf  Charle*  I.  to  ths 
Re*toration  ;  Godwin,  Uittory  of  the  Common- 
veal  th  of  England  ;  Guizot.  Oliver  Cromvel!  and 
the  hnylith  Commonircat  I h ;  8.  K.  Gardiner, 
The  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate.  For 
Scotland,  see  especially  Lttter*  and  Journal* 
of  Robert  Haillu,  which  ertend  from  1637  to  1662 ; 
and  Burton,  ll»*l«r>)  vf  Scotland;  for  Ireland, 
Carte,  Collection  of  (tri-jinal  Letter*  and  Paper*. 
and  A  Uftory  of  the  Life  of  Jame*.  Duke  of 
Ormond,  by  the  mime  author.      £jj         q  j 

Compounders,  The,  were  a  section  of 
the  Jaoobito  party  who  wished  for  a  restora- 
tion of  the  .Stuarts,  "  hut  for  a  restoration 
aecompaniod  by  a  general  amnesty,  and  by 
guarnntc<>s  for  the  security  of  the  civil  and 
ec<  lesi  m  ie  tl  i  i  until  ation  oi  the  realm.'1 
They  obtiiined  their  name  al>out  1692.  The 
Compounders  formed  the  main  strength  of 
the  Jacobite  party  in  England;  but  the  more 
violent  party  or  Non-Compoundera  wore  all- 
powerful  nt  St.  Ucrmains.  Their  leader  at 
St.  (iermains  was  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  who 
resigned  in  1693.  They  were  much  offended 
by  James's  Declaration  in  1692,  and  shortly 
afterwards  recommended  that  James  should 
resign  in  favour  of  his  son,  on  his  refusal  to 
accept  these  conditions,  part  of  which  was  the 
observance  of  the  Test  ( >ath.  The  remainder 
of  their  history  is  merged  in  that  of  the  party. 
[J  aconites.] 

Comprehension  Bill,  Thk  (1689),  was 
a  s<  heme  for  the  relief  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
A  measure  of  similar  tendency  hid  been  advo- 
cated on  the  occasion  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Test  Act,  but  had  been  allowed  to  drop. 
Another  projKtsal  of  similar  tendency,  a  bill 
to  relieve  Protestant  Dissenters  from  the 
penalties  of  the  35th  of  Elizabeth,  suffered  a 
similar  fate  in  1680.  Nottingham's  Bill  pro- 
vided that  all  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  mem  Iters  of  both  I'niversities, 
should  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  sub- 
scribing the  Thirty -nine  Articles,  on  siting 
a  declaration  that  they  approved,  and  would 
support,  "the  doctrine,  worship,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England ; "  scrupled 
ceremonies,  such  as  the  w>  aring  of  a  surplice, 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  admission 
of  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  christening, 
and  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist  in  a  kneel* 
ing  position,  were  left  at  discretion  ;  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  might  acquire  all  the  privi- 


I  leges  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  submitting  to  the  imposition  of  the  hands 
of  a  bishop.  This  bdl  was  mutilated  in 
the  Upper  House,  and  a  petition  substituu-d 
that  the  king  would  call  the  houses  of  Con- 
vocation "  to  be  advised  with  in  ecclesiastical 
|  matters."  The  Nonconformist  clergy,  them- 
selves accustomed  to  independence,  and  dis- 
liking formal  subscriptions  of  faith  and  com- 
pulsory uniformity,  were  not  anxious  for  the 
passing  of  the  measure  ;  and  so  the  scheme  of 
comprehension  was  allowed  to  fall  absolutely 
and  finally  to  the  ground. 

Compton,  Henry  (A.  1632,  d.  1713).  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  Eirl  of  Northampton. 
After  studying  at  Oxford  he  entered  the  army, 
but  soon  after  relinquished  the  military  for 
the  clerical  profession.  In  1669  he  was  made 
a  canon  of  Christ  Church  ;  in  1674,  Bishop  of 
Oxford;  and  in  1675  was  translated  to 
Ixtndon.  He  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
James  II.  by  disregarding  the  royal  order  pro- 
hibiting controversial  sermons,  and  was  sus« 
pended  from  his  episcopal  functions.  He 
joined  Danby  and  others  in  inviting  William 
of  Orango  to  England,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  Revolution.  He  assisted  in  the 
coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  but.  Wing 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  from  that  time 
took  little  further  part  in  public  affairs. 

Compurgation  was  a  mode  of  defence 
allowed  Dy  Anglo-Saxon  law.  When  a  man 
was  accused  of  any  crime,  he  misfit,  if  he 
chose,  purge  himself  by  the  oaths  of  twelve 
men,  if  he  could  find  that  number  to  swear  to 
his  innocence.  After  the  Conquest,  compur- 
gation gradually  fell  into  disuse,  though  it 
was  specially  retained  as  an  alternative  to 
ordeal  of  battle  in  certain  chartered  towns. 
The  compurgators  were  not  a  jury,  but 
a  body  of  sworn  witnesses  to  character. 
Compurgation  was  a  custom  common  to  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  Teutonic  tribes,  and  the 
number  of  compurgators  required  in  early 
times  varied  according  to  the  heinousness  of 
the  offence,  the  rank  of  the  accused  and  the 
accuser,  ami  in  some  cases  reached  one 
hundred  ;  in  England  it  was  usually  twelve. 
Thorpe,  Ancu  nt  LAWS,  76  ;  Bmnner.  Schicio v/c- 

rfeMj  Btabba,  Omst.  Ui»t, ;  Guiawt.  Civilisation 

in  France. 

Comyn,  John,  Loki»  or  BAMWOCH,  mar- 
ried Marjory,  daughter  of  Alan  of  Galloway. 
He  was  a  man  of  vast  wealth  and  influence, 
and.  on  the  competition  for  the  Scotch  throne 
in  1291,  put  in  a  claim  as  a  descendant  of 
Donald  Bane.  He  had  been  named  a  regent 
of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  and,  in  1289,  was  one 
of  the  Scotch  commissioners  sent  to  Salisbury 
to  confer  about  the  marriage  of  the  young 
queen  to  Prince  Edward  of  England. 

Comyn.JoHN\  called  "the  Bed"  (d.  1306  . 
was  the  son  of  John  Corny n,  of  Badenoch, 
and   Marjory,  sist-  r  of  John   Baliol.  In 
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1298,  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  (q.v.),  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  three  guardians  of 
Scotland,  and  in  1302  defeated  the  English 
troops  at  Boslin,  while  in  the  following 
year  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
relieve  Stirling.  In  Feb.,  1304,  ho  laid  down 
his  arms  and  submitted  to  Edward  I. ,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  counselled  to  put  Bruce  to 
death.  Bruce  met  Comyn  in  the  convent  of 
the  Minorites,  at  Dumfries,  charged  him  with 
his  treachery,  and  stabbed  him,  Feb.  10, 
1306.  Bruce  and  Comyn  were  at  this  time 
the  two  rival  claimants  for  Scotland — Comyn 
as  the  grandson  of  Devorguilla,  having  the 
same  claim  which  John  BaJiol  had  success- 
fully established  in  1292. 

Conadh  Cerr  (</.  629)  was  the  son  of 

Eocha,  who  resigned  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada 
in  his  favour,  627.  In  this  year  Conadh 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Ardcorran  in  Ireland 
on  the  side  of  the  Irish  Dalriuds;  and  two 
years  later  was  defeated  at  another  battle 
m  Ireland,  fighting  against  the  Cruithough 
and  his  own  father,  who  was  now  apparently 
king  of  the  Galloway  Picts. 

Confirmatio  Cart  arum  (1297)  was 
the  name  given  to  an  important  document  in 
which  Edward  I.,  under  pressure  from  the 
barons  and  clergy,  confirmed  and  extended 
the  constitutional  rights  established  in  the 
two  preceding  reigns.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  Great  Charter,  in  the  mutilated 
condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  in  1225, 
was  not  sufficient  guarantee  against  arbitrary 
taxation  on  the  part  of  the  king.  The 
barons  accordingly  drew  up  a  series  of  new 
articles  to  be  added  to  the  Great  Charter,  and 
these  the  king  was  obliged  to  concede.  The 
uticles  were  seven  in  number: — (1)  The 
Charters  are  confirmed,  and  are  to  be  kept 
in  every  point  without  breach.  (2)  Any 
judgment  given  henceforth  contrary  to  the 

Cints  of  the  Charters  aforesaid  by  the 
stices,  or  by  any  othi-r  royal  ministers,  to 
bo  undone,  and  holden  for  nought.  (3)  Copies 
of  the  Charters  are  to  be  sent  to  the  cathedral 
churches  of  the  realm,  and  read  twice  a  year 
to  the  people.  (4)  The  bishops  are  to  ex- 
communicate all  who  break  the  Charters. 
[h)  The  exactions  by  which  the  people  have 
to  former  times  been  aggrieved  not  to  be 
a  precedent  for  the  future.  (6)  For  no  busi- 
ness henceforth  will  the  crown  take  such 
manner  of  aids,  tasks,  or  prizes  but  by  the 
common  assent  of  the  realm,  and  for  the 
rommon  profit  thereof,  saving  the  ancient 
aids  and  prizes  due  and  accustomed.  (7)  For- 
asmuch as  the  commonalty  of  the  realm  have 
oeen  sore  grieved  with  the  maltote  of  wools, 
we,  at  their  requests,  have  clearly  released  it, 
And  have  granted  for  us  and  our  heirs  that 
w»-  will  not  take  such  thing  nor  any  other 
without  their  common  assent  and  good-will, 
•ring  to  us  and  to  our  heirs  the  custom  of 
wools,  skins,  and  leather  granted  before  by 

HlST.-l-' 


the  commonalty  aforesaid. — The  confirmation 
of  the  Charters  may  be  held  to  complete  the 
work  begun  at  Hunnymede.  "  It  estab- 
lished," says  Bishop  Stubbs,  "  tho  principlo 
that  for  all  taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  the 
consent  of  the  nation  must  be  asked,  and 
made  it  clear  that  all  transgressions  of  that 

Erinciple,  whether  within  the  letter  of  the 
iw  or  beyond  it,  were  evasions  of  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution." 

Stubbs,  Const.  HUl. ;  Stltct  Ckarten,  487,  ssnj, 

Conge  d'Eliro —" leave  to  elect" — is  a 
Norman-French  phrase,  signifying  the  sove, 
reign's  permission  for  the  dean  and  chapteh 
of  a  vacant  see  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
bishop.  In  pre-Norman  times,  the  bishops 
were,  as  a  rule,  appointed  by  the  king  in  the 
witenagemot,  though  there  occasionally  occur 
instances  of  an  election  more  or  less  free — as 
in  the  case  of  Helmstan,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(839).  After  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  elec- 
tion became  by  degrees  canonical,  though 
even  then  the  election  was  held  in  the  king's 
chapel,  and  so  much  under  his  influence  as  to 
be  little  more  than  nominally  free ;  and  the 
dispute  about  investiture  between  Henry  I.  and 
Anselm  ended  in  a  compromise,  by  which  the 
sovereign  was  to  confer  the  temporal  power, 
and  the  election  was  to  be  made  b v  the  chapters. 
In  1 164  a  clause  in  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don mentions  the  custom  that  elections  to 
bishoprics  should  be  M  by  tho  chief  clergy  of 
tho  Church,  assembled  in  the  king's  chapel, 
tcith  the  assent  of  the  king  ;  "  whilst,  in  1214, 
John,  by  a  special  charter,  made  a  grant  to 
the  chapters  of  free  canonical  election,  re- 
serving, however,  to  the  king  the  right  of 
licence  and  approval.  This  charter  was  con- 
firmed by  Magna  Chartu,  and  again  in  1351 
by  Edward  III. ;  and  in  spite  of  various 
attempts  at  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope,  the  crown  as  a  rule  managed  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  its  nominees.  In  1534, 
an  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  provided  that  with 
the  conge  tVllxrc  the  king  was  also  to  send  the 
name  of  the  person  he  wished  to  be  elected ; 
and  that  if  the  election  is  delayed  beyond 
twenty  days  after  tho  issuing  of  the  royal 
licence,  or  if  any  other  than  the  royal  nomi- 
nee was  chosen,  the  dean  and  chapter  were  to 
incur  the  penalties  of  Praemunire  (q.v.).  It 
was  also  provided  that  after  a  delay  of  twelve 
days  on  the  part  of  the  chapter  the  king 
might  fill  up  the  vacant  see  by  letters  patent. 
The  method  of  this  Act  still  prevail*  in  Eng- 
land. In  Ireland,  before  the  Irish  Church 
Act  of  1869,  the  nominations  were  made  by 
letters  patent.  [Bishop.] 

Congloton,  Hum  Bkookb  Paunbll. 
Loud  (5.  1776,  d.  1S42;,  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Right  Hon.  .Sir  John  Panic  11, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  His 
elder  brother  being  born  a  cripple  without  tho 
use  of  speech,  the  estates  w.-re  settled  Upon 
Henry  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  1789. 
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He  entered  Parliament  in  1802  as  member 
for  Fortarlington.  He  devoted  himself,  espe- 
cially during  his  Parliamentary  career,  to 
the  questions  of  the  Com  Law  Reform  and 
Catholic  Relief,  and  s<>on  became  promi- 
nent as  a  champion  in  the  Opposition.  He 
also  published  several  pamphlets  of  some 
weight  on  thi-se  questions.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  session  of 
1828.  His  motion,  in  1830,  with  regard  to 
the  Civil  List,  on  which  the  ministry  was  out- 
voted, produced  the  downfall  of  the  Welling- 
ton administration.  He  afterwards  sat  for 
Queen's  County  for  twenty-seven  years,  and 
subsequently  represenU-d  Dundee,  being  cre- 
ated a  peer  August  1 1,  1841.  He  died  by  his 
own  hand,  May,  1842. 

Coningsby,  Thomas,  Earl  (<i.  1729),  was 
member  for  Leominster  during  the  reign  of 
William  I  IT.  He  was  "a  busy  and  unscru- 
pulous Whig."  He  accompanied  the  king  to 
Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  Paymaster-General. 
On  the  departure  of  William  to  England  he 
was  created  one  of  the  Lords  Justices.  To- 
gether with  his  colleagues,  he  was  guilty  of 
Banging  a  man  named  Oafney,  who  turned 
informer  in  a  murder  case.  He  superintended 
and  signed  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  During 
the  next  six  months,  by  his  unprincipled 
rapacity,  and  by  the  favour  he  showed  to 
Roman  Catholics,  he  succeeded  in  alienating 
all  classes,  and  was  recalled.  In  1701  we  find 
him  voting  for  the  Resumption  Bill,  although 
he  had  received  considerable  grants  of  Irish 
land.  "  He  was,"  says  Macaulay,  "  an  un- 
principled man  :  he  was  insatiable  of  riches  ; 
and  he  was  in  a  position  in  which  riches  were 
easily  to  be  obtained  by  an  unprincipled 
man."  After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
Coningsbv  was  created  a  peer  of  Ureat 
Britain.  * 

Connaught.  The  ancient  kingdom  of 
Connaught,  originally  called  Oluegmacht, 
comprised,  roughly  speaking,  the  present 
counties  of  Ualway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Roscommon, 
Leitrim,  and  Cavan,  afterwards  added  to 
U  later.  According  to  tradition,  when  the 
Scoti  established  themselves  in  Ireland,  their 
great  chief,  Tuathal  {d.  extra  160  a.i>.), 
reigned  over  Muuster,  Leinster,  aud  Olneg- 
macht,  and  in  the  great  division  of  the 
country  Itetween  his  grandson  Con,  or  Cond, 
"  of  the  hundred  battles,"  and  the  rival  king, 
Mug  of  Minister  (whence  came  the  terms 
Leith-Cuinon.  "  Con's  half,"  for  north  Ireland, 
and  Leith-Mogba.  "  Mug's  half,"  for  south 
Ireland),  the  district  now  known  as  County 
Clare,  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
Olneirmacht,  was  transferred  to  Munster. 
About  this  time  the  name  of  the  kingdom  was 
change!  from  <  »lnegmacht  to  Connaught.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Lieghaire,  Connaught  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick 
(about  433N.  In  the  time  of  the  so-called 
Irish  Pentarchy,  Connaught  was  a  fairly  com- 


pact kingdom,  owing  allegiance  to  the  Ard- 
Riagh,  or  chief  monarch  of  Ireland,  usualh 
chosen  from  the  kings  of  Meath.  Its  j>ower 
was  at  its  height  in  561,  when  Fergus 
defeated  the  Ard-Riagh  Diarmid  at  the  battle 
of  Sligo ;  but  soon  afterwards  the  kingdom 
split  up  into  principalities,  and  continued 
through  the  Danish  invasion,  in  which  the 
nobles  unpatriotically  sided  with  the  invader, 
though  they  afterwards  changed  sides  and 
aided  Brian  Boru  in  winning  the  great  battle 
of  Clontarf  (1014).  Soon  after  this,  the  great 
sept  of  the  O'Connors  of  Roscommon  be- 
came prominent  in  Connaught,  and  began  to 
wage  civil  war  with  the  O' Neils  of  Ulster 
and  the  O'Briens  of  Munster.  Turlogh 
O'Brien  drove  the  reigning  O'Connor  from 
his  kingdom  in  1079,  but  Turlogh  O'Connor 
overran  the  whole  of  Munster  in  1118,  and 
followed  this  up  by  taking  Dublin.  His  son, 
Hoderic  O'Connor,  claimed  fche  title  of  Ard- 
Riagh  of  Ireland,  and  was  crowned  with  great 
pomp  in  Dublin  in  11  GO.  Soon  afterwards  ho 
drove  Dermot  Macmurrough,  King  of  Leinster, 
from  his  kingdom,  whereupon  the  latter 
sought  help  from  Henry  II.  of  England,  and 
the  English  invasion  followed.  Roderic,  a 
man  of  indolent  disposition,  made  little  at- 
tempt at  resistance,  but  did  homage  to  Henry 
in  1175,  when  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
was  reserved  to  him  with  the  exception  of 
Dublin,  Meath,  Leinster,  Waterford,  and  Dun- 
garvan.  His  son,  Cathal,  pursued  the  same 
policy  on  John's  visit  to  Ireland  in  1210. 
Henry  III.,  however,  by  a  great  breach  of 
good  "faith,  granted  the*  country,  in  1225,  to 
Richard  de  Burgh,  and  after  a  terrible 
struggle  ho  succeeded  in  holding  his  own 
against  the  O'Connors,  who  were,  as  usual, 
split  up  into  several  factions :  and  the  sept 
was  almost  annihilated  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.,  when  Felim  O'Connor  joined  Edward 
Bruce,  and  was  defeated  by  his  kinsman  Rory, 
supported  by  the  Burghs  and  Berminghams 
at  Athenry  (1316).  About  the  middle  of  the 
century*  the  Burghs  of  Connaught,  tho  younger 
branch,  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
English  crown,  and  Connaught  was  divided 
between  their  leaders,  while  they  changed 
their  name  at  the  same  time  to  that  of  Burke'. 
The  race  rapidly  degenerated  ;  they  adopted 
Irish  manners  and  intermarried  freely  with 
the  O'Connors,  in  spite  of  the  Statute  of 
Kilkenny  (1367).  The  power  of  tho  latter 
revived,  so  that  by  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  they  still  claimed  to  be 
kings,  and  had  extended  their  dominions  to 
within  twenty  miles  of  Dublin.  Their 
strength  was,  however,  checked  in  tho  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  by  Sir  Edward  Bellinghana, 
who  built  a  castle  at  Athlone  to  curb  Con- 
naught. In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Burkes 
suffered  a  sterner  punishment ;  they  had  re- 
mained quiet  during  the  Ulster  and  Munster 
insurrections,  but  at  )a*t,  in  1576,  when  the 
hated  Sir  Nicholas  Malby  was  appointed 
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President  of  Connaught,  they  arose  in  rebel- 
lion. The  whole  of  the  country  was  in 
return  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
unfortunate  race  nearly  exterminated  in  that 
and  the  following  years.  In  1560  Connaught 
ceased  to  be  a  kingdom,  and  was  divided  into 
counties  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Clare,  or 
Thomond,  originally  part  of  Connaught, 
was  soon  after  wards  added  to  it  again,  but 
after  a  little  while  again  became  part  of 
Minuter.  [Burke;  O'Connor.]  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  an  Inquiry  into  Title*  in  Connaught 
was  made  at  the  instance  of  Wentworth, 
afterwards  Lord  Strafford,  when  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  The  idea  was  first  mooted 
in  1634,  but  was  laid  aside  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  Irish  Parliament.  As  soon,  however, 
as  they  had  voted  the  necessary  supplies, 
Charles  broke  his  promise  of  making  sixty 
years'  possession  a  bar  to  the  claims  of  the 
crown,  and,  in  1635,  issued  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  defective  titles  in  Connaught, 
wishing  to  dispossess  the  landlords  and  colonise 
tlie  country  on  the  plan  which  James  I.  had 
pursued  in  Ulster.  After  the  juries  had  been 
warned  what  the  consequences  of  contumacy 
would  be,  the  commission  went  to  work,  and 
declared  that  the  lands  uf  the  Burkes 


■bout  Athlone — in  fact,  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  province — belonged  to  the  crown.  For 
this  the  foreman  of  the  j  ury,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon, 
was  permitted  to  retain  some  of  his  own 
lands.  In  most  cases  the  landlords  had  no 
title-deeds  to  show,  and  those  who  had  were 
forced  to  pay  large  tines  for  their  confirmation. 
In  lialway  alone  the  jury  refused  to  find  for 
the  king ;  they  were  fined  £4,000  each  and 
imprisoned,  when  the  sheriff,  on  whom  a 
penalty  of  £1,000  was  imposed,  died.  Tht 
Transplantation  to  Connaught  was  effected 
during  the  Protectorate.  Cromwell  deter- 
mined, in  1653,  to  confine  the  Irish  nation 
to  the  desolated  province  of  Connaught, 
and  declared  that  they  must  transplant  them- 
*-lve«  thither  within  seven  months  on  the 
penalty  of  death.  There  they  were  to  be 
enclosed  by  a  cordon  of  soldiers,  to  whom  a 
*tnp  of  land,  a  mile  wide,  running  round  the 
<x*ut  and  the  Slutnnon,  was  assigned.  The 
y>puLiti<»n  was  now  reduced  by  war  and  banish- 
ment to  about  850,000,  and  for  them  800,000 
m  res  was  set  apart  .  By  a  Bummsry  process  the 
">Ut*u  of  the  Cathol'c  gentry  were  confis- 
cated, according  to  their  degree  of  complicity 
in  the  Iriah  rebellion  and  their  resistance  to  the 
Protectorate,  in  various  proportions,  from  one 
to  two-thirds,  which  were  handed  over  to 
adventurers  and  Parliamentary  soldiers,  while 
they  w»*re  forced  to  accept  an  equivalent 
across  the  Shannon.  After  the  appointed  time 
had  passed,  an  Irish  gentleman  was  hanged  for 
Muring  to  transplant,  and  many  hundreds, 
with  their  families,  were  sent  as  slaves  to 
harbudoes.  Many  others  were  removed  bodily, 
*ith  what  they 'could  save  of  their  posses- 


used  in  the  process,  noble  ladies,  for  instance, 
being  compelled  to  go  on  foot,  and  all  being 
reduced  to  the  greatest  misery.  Some  of  tho 
sons  of  the  banished  owners  wandered  about 
their  old  estates,  living  by  outlawry  and  the 
hospitality  of  their  fathers'  tenants.  A  Bum 
of  £20  was  laid  on  the  heads  of  these  "  Tories," 
in  1657,  and  their  extermination  decreed,  to- 
gether with  that  of  two  other  "boasts,"  tho 
wolf  and  the  priest.  After  the  Restoration  an 
attempt  was  made  (1661)  to  soften  these  con- 
ditions, the  result  of  which  was  that  it  was 
declared  that  all  Catholics  who  wore  innocent 
of  rebellion  should  be  restored  to  their  estates. 
Those,  however,  who  had  accepted  lands  in 
Connaught  were  forced  to  abide  by  their 
bargains,  and  of  those  who  returned  from 
exile  but  few  obtained  any  redress. 

O'Cnrry,  M  a  •  ■  ?c.-ti>f  Mattrialt  of  Ancient  Irith 
History ;  Froude,  English  in  Ireland,  vol.  i. ; 
Cusack,  Hist,  of  the  Irith  Sation ;  McGoe,  Hut. 
of  /reland;  HaTerty,  Hist,  of  Ireland. 

[L.  C.  S.] 

Connecticut.    [Colonies,  American.] 

Conservative.    [Ton  v.] 

Conservators  of  the  Peace.  These 
predecessors  of  our  modern  justices  of  the 
peace  were  persons  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  maintaining  order  and  police  in  their 
counties.  Dr.  Stubbs  traces  their  origin  to 
an  edict  of  Hubert  Walter  in  1195.  Accord- 
ing to  this  proclamation  an  oath  against  har- 
bouring or  aiding  thieves  and  robbers  was  to 
be  taken  by  every  one  above  fifteen  years  of 

I  age.  This  usage  dates  from  Anglo-Saxon 
times;  but  its  execution  was  now  assigned 

I  to  special  knights  appointed  for  the  purposo. 
In  1230  and  1252  two  or  three  knights  are 
appointed  in  each  shire  for  tho  conservation 
of  the  peace,  and  in  1253  we  find  the  sheriffs 
summoning  four  men,  and  tho  reevo  from 
each  township,  and  twelve  burghers  from 
each  borough,  to  execute  the  same  functions ; 
and  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  I.  an  officer 
bearing  the  title  of  "  Custoa  Pacis,"  or 
guardian  of  the  peace,  is  elected  in  the  county 
courts.  Conservators  of  the  same  kind  were 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  of  Winchester,  which  deals  so  largely 
with  questions  of  local  police.  Dr.  Stubbs 
considers  that  these  offices  were  originally 
filled  by  the  crown,  but  when  vacant,  by 
election  of  the  shire-moot.  In  tho  first 
year  of  Edward  III.  "good  men"  were  ap. 
pointed  to  guard  the  peace  in  each  county, 
but  apparently  were  not  elected  bike 
Edward  L's  « Custodes  Pacis."  In  tho 
eighteenth  year  of  Edward  III.  these  Con- 
servators of  tho  Peace  were  commissioned  to 
hear  and  determine  felonies,  and  sixteen  years 
later  received  authority  to  do  so  rogularly, 
and  thoy  became  regular  officials  of  the  crown, 
from  whom  they  henceforth  derive  all  their 
authority. 

Stubbs,  Con#t.  Hot. 
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Consilt,  The  Pass  op,  near  Flint,  is 
memorable  for  a  narrow  escape  of  Henry  EL, 
who  was  surprised  here  in  1157  by  the  Welsh 
under  Owen  Gwynnedd. 

Consistory  Courts.  [Ecclesiastical 

Jl  HISIUCTION.J 

Consols  is  the  usual  abbreviation  for  the 
government  stock,  properly  entitled  Con- 
solidated Bank  Annuities.  It  originated  in 
the  year  1751,  when  an  Act  was  passed  con- 
solidating several  separate  stocks  bearing 
interest  at  3  per  cent.  By  the  National 
Debt  (Conversion)  Act,  1888,  the  interest 
was  reduced  to  2§  per  cent.,  and  provision 
was  made  for  a  further  reduction  to  2}  per 
cent.,  which  took  place  in  1906.  [National 
Debt.] 

Constable  (derived  from  the  Latin  comet 
stabuli,  count  of  the  stable)  was  originally 
an  office  in  the  Byzantine  court,  the  name 
appearing  in  the  West  about  580  a.i>.  In 
England  it  is  used  in  several  different  senses. 
(1)  It  appears  to  have  been  first  attached 
after  the  Conquest  to  the  keepers  of  the  royal 
castles,  e.g.,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  of 
Baynard'a  Caatle.  of  Chester  Castle,  &c,  who 
rapidly  acquired  hereditary  privileges,  and 
exercised  under  weak  kings  usurped  jurisdic- 
tions in  common  pleas,  together  with  oppres- 
sive powers  of  imprisonment,  which  were  not 
finally  abolished  until  1403. 

(2)"  The  Lord  High  Constable  appears 
about  the  time  of  Stephen  ns  one  of  the 
domestic  dignitaries  of  the  court.  The 
office  existed  indeed  under  the  Norman 
kings,  but  was  comparatively  unimportant, 
and  the  first  Hi^h  Constable  who  is  at  all 
prominent  in  history  is  Miles  of  Hereford, 
one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Empress 
Matilda.  The  High  Constable  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  the 
officer  who,  before  the  Conquest,  was  known 
us  the  Staller;  he  was  quartermaster-general 
of  the  court  imd  army.  From  the  hialogus 
df  Hcacearut  we  learn  that  he  was  also,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Exchequer,  where  he  helped  the  Treasurer  to 
check  the  account!  of  the  king's  household 
servants.  As  was  the  caso  with  the  other 
great  office*  of  the  royal  household,  the  Lord 
High  Constable  had,  before  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  become  an  hereditary 
dignity,  and  went,  together  with  the  tenure 
of  certain  manors  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the 
castle  of  Cald<  cot  in  Monmouthshire,  into  the 
family  of  Bohun,  through  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  who  married  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Mile*  of  Hereford,  and  on  the  extinction 
of  that  line  in  1372  it  was  held  by  Thomas 
of  Woodstock  id.  1397),  who  married  the 
heiress  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Hereford.  With 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  (1309), 
the  office  ceased  to  be  hereditary.  The  Karl 
of  Northumberland  was  made  Constable  by 
Henry  IV.  in  131*9,  but  the  office  was  taken 


from  him  in  1403  and  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Subsequently  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set was  made  Constable  in  1450,  but  there 
seem  to  have  been  considerable  gaps  between 
many  of  the  appointments.  The  Lord  High 
Constable,  together  with  the  Marshal,  had 
by  the  time  of  Edward  I.  acquired  great 

Sowers  in  the  management  of  the  army ; 
e  superintended  the  mustering,  billeting, 
and  formation  of  troops,  took  care  that 
those  who  owed  service  by  their  tenure 
sent  the  proper  amount  of  men,  and  during 
the  campaign  held  court  for  the  trial  of  mili- 
tary offences.  In  1296,  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  together  with"  Bigod  the 
Marshal,  refused  to  take  charge  of  an  arniy 
destined  for  Guionne,  availing  themselves  of 
the  legal  quibble  that  they  were  only  bound 
to  serve  the  king  in  person,  and  they  gained 
their  point.  From  this  date  also  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  Ix>rd  High  Constable  became 
important ;  besides  administering  martial  law, 
he  was,  with  the  Marshal,  whose  functions 
are  by  no  means  distinct,  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Court  of  Chivalry  (q.V.),  and,  as  such, 
decided  questions  of  honour  and  heraldry. 
These  powers  became  considerably  enlarged, 
and  tended  to  encroach  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  common  law,  and  were  strictly 
limited  in  1389.  Edward  IV.,  however,  revised 
and  increased  the  illegal  powers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  punishing  the  Lancastrians.  The 
Lord  High  Constable  was  empowered  to  take 
cognisance  of  all  cast's  of  high  treason,  "  to 
hear,  examine,  and  conclude  them,  even 
summarily  and  plainly,  without  noise  or  show 
of  judgment,  on  simple  inspection  of  fact." 
Richard  III.  l>estowed  tho  office  on  Henry 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  partly,  per- 
haps, with  tho  idea  of  making  it  hereditary 
again,  for  Buckingham  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Bohuns.  The  honour  was  conferred  on 
I  his  son  Edward  by  Henrv  VII.  Henry 
VIII.,  however,  in  1514,  finding  that  the  fee* 
of  the  office  were  exceedingly  burdensome 
to  the  crown,  discharged  Buckingham  from 
I  his  office.  Since  Buckingham's  discharge 
i  the  Lord  High  Constable  has  only  been 
appointed  for  special  occasions,  such  as 
tho  king's  coronation,  and,  in  one  single 
instance  (in  1631),  for  trial  by  combat.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  officiated  as  Lord  High 
Constable  at  the  last  three  coronations. 

(3)  The  Constables  of  the  Hundred,  or  High 
Constables,  were  officers  who,  under  the 
Angevin  kings,  performed  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  some  of  the  duties  which  before  the 
Conquest  were  entrusted  to  the  head  man,  or 
reeve  of  the  hundred.  In  a  writ  of  Henry 
III.  (1252),  it  is  provided  that  "one  or  two 
chief  constables  should  lie  constituted  in 
every  hundred,  at  whose  mandate  all  those 
of  his  hundred  sworn  to  arms  should  as- 
semble," and  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester 
'  (1286)  it  was  ordered  that  in  everv  hun- 
dred or  franchise  there  should  be  chosen  two 
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or  more  constables  to  make  the  view  of 
armour.  They  were  elected  by  the  court  leet, 
and  sworn  in  by  tho  lord  or  his  steward. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  we  find  that 
they  had  the  power  of  holding  petty  sessions 
for  the  hiring  of  servants.  In  1844  it  was 
provided  that  in  default  of  appointments  in 
the  court  leet,  high  constables  might  be 
chosen  by  justices  at  their  special  sessions. 
After  the  establishment  and  regulation  of 
the  county  constabulary  (between  the  years 
1839  and  1859),  high  constables  having  be- 
come practically  useless,  the  justices  of  each 
county  were  directed  to  consider  and  de- 
termine whether  it  was  necessary  to  continue 
the  office  in  each  hundred.    [Ht  ndked.] 

(4)  The  1'etty  ComtabU,  or  Constable  of 
the  Vill,  may,  on  the  analogy  of  the  constable 
of  the  hundred,  be  considered  as  the  de- 
generate descendant  of  the  tithing  man.  He 
also  was  elected  in  the  court  leet  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  when,  in  virtue  of  a 
statute  passed  in  1673,  tbe  duty  of  nominating  j 
and  swearing-in  constables  was  by  degrees 
transferred  to  justices  of  the  peace.  In  the 
reign  of  George  II.  it  was  provided  (in  1751) 
that  no  constable  could  be  sued  without  making 
the  justice  who  signed  the  warrant  a  joint  de- 
fendant. In  1 842  it  was  declared  that,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  privileged  classes,  every 
able-bodied  man  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  fifty-five  who  contributed  to  the  poor 
rates,  or  held  a  tenement  of  the  annual  value 
of  £4,  was  liable  to  serve  as  constable.  The 
election  of  the  constabulary  of  boroughs 
under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  watch  committee  in 
1832,  and  the  duties  of  »pecial  conttabUi, 
who  might  l>e  sworn  in  to  keep  the  peace  on 
emergencies,  were  regulated  by  legislation  in 
1827  and  1832. 

(61  Th*  Lord  High  Cotutabl*  of  Scotland 
can  be  traced  back  to  tho  timo  of  David  [. 
In  Scotland,  the  duties  of  the  High  Constable 
consisted  in  commanding  the  army  while  in 
the  field,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Marshal,  judging  all 
transgressions  committed  within  a  certain  ' 
distance  of  the  king's  palace,  known  as  the 
tkalmcr  of  peace.  In  1321,  when  Sir  Gilbert 
Hay  was  made  Earl  of  Errol,  the  office 
was  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  It  was  ' 
expressly  reserved  "by  the  treaty  of  Union, 
and  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1747.  It  is  now, 
however,  purely  honorary. 

Stubha,  Con*.  }!■■•  .  i.,  ch.  ii.  and  iii.  18. 
Meet  Charter*  ;  Coke,  Institute*,  iv. ;  Lam  bard, 
I'vtu*  of  ConttaU-f  ;  Stephen,  Comment/trie*. 
Statute  5  and  6  Vict.,  c  .  109;  32  and  33  Vict., 
c.  47,  and  35  and  36  Vict.,  c.  92. 

Constance,  fourth  daughter  of  "William 
the  Conqueror,  married  Alan,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Dritanny.  to  whom  her  father  gave 
the  earldom  of  Hichmond.  In  1090  she  died, 
it  is  said  poisoned  by  some  of  her  husband's 
vassals,  who  foimd  her  harsh  and  oppressive. 


Constance  of  Britanny  (d.  1201)  was 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Conan,  Duke  of 
Britanny.  She  was  married  to  Geoffrey,  son 
of  Henry  II.,  by  whom  she  had  two  children, 
Arthur  and  Eleanor.  After  Geoffrey's  death, 
in  1 186,  she  obtained  the  guardianship  of  her 
son  and  the  government  of  the  duchy,  but 
was  soon  afterwards  compelled  to  marry 
Kanulf,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  made  himself  so 
hated  in  Britanny  that  on  Henry  II.'s  death, 
in  1189,  he  was  driven  out,  and  Constance 
restored  to  power.  In  119G  she  was  seized 
by  a  body  of  troops  under  her  husband,  and 
imprisoned  for  eighteen  months  :  her  conduct 
during  this  period  in  asserting  tho  rights  of 
the  Bretons  was  most  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  her  son,  in  addition  to  which,  she  had 
quarrelled  with  her  powerful  mother-in-law, 
Eleanor,  as  well  as  with  her  husband,  from 
whom  she  obtained  a  divorce  in  1198.  She 
now  married  Guy,  brother  of  the  Viscount  of 
Thouara,  by  whom  she  had  three  daughters, 
from  the  eldest  of  whom,  Alix,  sprang  the 
Dukes  of  Britanny  who  played  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  Ranch  wars  of  Edward  I  II.'s 
reign. 

Constance  or  Castile  (rf.  1392)  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  and 
became  the  second  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
who  inherited,  through  her,  claims  to  the 
crown  of  Castile. 

Constantino  (d.  820),  son  of  Fergus,  ex- 
pelled Conall,  King  of  the  Picts,  and  obtained 
the  Pictish  throne  (789),  ha  ring  in  all  proba- 
bility authority  over  Dalriada  also.  In  796 some 
monks  from  Lindisfarne  visited  his  court,  and 
for  them  he  founded  the  church  of  Dunkcld. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Angus.  The 
reign  of  ConstAntine  is  chiefly  memorable  as 
marking  the  date  of  the  first  historical  attacks 
of  the  Norsemen  on  the  British  shores.  It 
was  in  793  that  they  harried  the  holy  island 
of  Lindisfarne,  and  a  few  years  later  seized 
upon  the  western  islands,  and  slaughtered  the 
monks  of  Iona.  By  these  pirates,  who  hence- 
forward for  several  centuries  continued  their 
ravages,  nearly  all  communications  between 
Ireland  and  Scotland  were  in  time  broken  off. 

Constantino  ('/■  877},  son  of  Kenneth, 
succeeded  his  uncle  Donald  as  King  of  the 
Picts,  863.  His  reign  is  chiefly  reiiuirkable  for 
a  series  of  conflicts  with  the  Northmen,  under 
Olaf  the  White,  the  son  of  Noreten  the  Red. 
This  chieftain  is  said  to  have  conquered  Caith- 
ness and  Sunderland.  When  the  Norwegians 
drove  the  Danes  out  of  Ireland,  the  latter 
invaded  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  Scotch 
king  at  Dollar  and  Inverdor.  t.  at  which  last 
battle  Constantine  was  killed. 

Constantino  (d.  952;,  son  of  Aedh, 
reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Alltan,  900— 
943.  He  was  a  man  of  vigour  and  an 
experienced  warrior.  In  904  he  cut  to  pieces 
in  Stratherne  an  invading  body  of  Danes. 
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under  Ivan.  Soon  afterwards  ho  united 
the  Pictish  and  Scottish  Churches  at  an 
ecclesiastical  council  held  at  Scone.  In  908 
ho  procured  the  election  of  his  brother 
Donald  to  the  throne  of  Strathclyde,  and 
in  918  joined  the  Northumbrians  against 
the  Norsemen,  whose  advance  was  checked 
by  the  allied  armies  at  the  battle  of  Cor- 
bridge-on-Tyne.  Under  the  year  924  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us  that  amongst 
other  nations  the  Scots  chose  Edward  the  Elder 
for  father  and  lord.  But  these  peaceful  re- 
lations cannot  have  lasted  very  long,  for  in 
934  we  find  Edward's  successor,"  Athelstan,  in 
vading  Scotland,  and  penetrating  as  fur  as  Dun- 
otter,  and  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Caithness  with 
his  fleet.  Constantino,  in  retaliation,  joined 
with  the  Norsemen  and  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
clyde in  an  attempt  to  wrest  Northumbria 
from  the  English  king,  but  the  united  forces 
were  dofeated  at  Brunanburh  (q.v.),  937.  In 
943  Constantine  resigned  his  crown,  and  be- 
came abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrews, 
whore  he  died,  952,  having,  however,  emerged 
for  a  short  time,  in  949,  to  do  battle  with  King 
Fdred. 

Skene,  Celtic  Scotland  ;  Anglc-Saion  Chron. ; 
Burtou,  Uist.  of  Scotland. 

Constantius  Chlorus,  Emperor  of 
Rome  (292—306),  ruled  over  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  seems  to  have 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  this  country.  But 
the  story  of  his  having  married  a  British 
princess'  named  Helena  rests  on  no  good 
authority.  He  defeated  AUectui,  and  re- 
united Britain  to  the  Empire.  He  died  at 
York  in  the  year  300. 

Constitutions,  Colonial.  [Avstkalia  ; 
Canada  ;  Colonies.] 

Constitution,  The  Ihish,  of  1782.  In 
1779  the  Irish  Volunteers,  whom  the  care- 
lessness of  the  government  and  the  undefended 
state  of  Ireland  had  allowed  to  become  formid- 
able, had  succeeded  in  frightening  the  govern- 
ment into  repealing  the  trade  restrictions.  The 
movement  was  continued,  and,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Orattan,  aimed  at  legislative  indepen- 
dence. In  1 78 1  Lord  Carlisle,  the  new  viceroy, 
was  instructed  to  resist  all  efforts  at  legislative 
independence,  but  nevertheless,  notice  was 
given  of  bills  for  the  repeal  of  Poynings* 
Act  (q.v.)  and  of  the  Mutiny  Act."  The 
repeal  of  the  first,  placing  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment more  or  less  in  the  position  of  the 
English  Parliament,  could  not  be  resisted,  and 
was  carried  in  Dec.,  1781.  The  repeal  of  the 
Mutiny  Bill,  however,  was  not  carried,  though 
moved  by  ( initt.m.  When  Parliament  again 
not,  in  Feb.,  1782,  the  Volunteers  assumed  a 
very  threatening  attitude,  and  the  patriot 
party,  backed  by  the  resolutions  of  Dungannon, 
and  aroused  by  the  mention  ot  Ireland  in 
some  unimportant  Acts  passed  in  England, 
proceeded,  through  G  rattan,  on  Feb.  22, 
1782,  to  move  a  sort  of  declaration  o£  inde- 


pendence, but  they  were  beaten  by  137  to  08. 
But,  though  the  resolutions  were  lost,  the 
principle  on  which  they  were  based  had 
been  udmitted  by  every  one.  The  Parliament 
was  now  adjourned,  and  when  it  met  again,  in 
March,  the  North  ministry  was  overthrown, 
and  the  Whigs  were  in  office.  On  April  17th 
Grattan  was  content  to  move  an  amendment 
in  the  address  demanding  complete  indepen- 
dence, and  the  House  then  adjourned  to  wait 
for  an  answer  from  England.  On  May  17th  re- 
solutions were  passed  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment conceding  the  repeal  of  Poynings'  Act, 
and  of  the  statute  6  George  I.  and  a  biennial 
Mutiny  Bill.  On  May  27th  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment received  the  news,  and  immediately  voted 
£100,000  and  20,000  men  for  the  war.  "  Flood 
indeed  attempted  to  declaim  against  Eng- 
land's concessions  as  insufficient,  but  failed, 
and  the  House  resolved  "  that  the  right  of 
legislation  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  all  cases, 
internal  and  external,  had  been  already 
asserted  by  Ireland,  and  fully  admitted  by 
England."  The  constitution  of  1 782  was  thus 
conceded  ;  though  hailed  with  enthusiasm  at 
the  time,  it  made  corruption  on  a  large  scale 
necessary,  and  hastened  on  the  Union  as 
achieved  in  1800. 

Orattan,  Lift  of  Grattan  ;  Stauboiw?,  Jfitf.  of 
Eng.;  Adolphus,  Jiitt.  of  George  III. 

Consuls  are  persons  empowered  to  take 
charge  of  the  trading  and  commercial  interests 
of  British  subjects  in  foreign  towns.  Thev 
were  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  that 
it  became  customary  to  appoint  them  regu- 
larly. Their  duties  are  to  give  advice  and 
assistance  to  English  traders :  to  settle  their 
disputes  where  possible  ;  to  guard  the  legal 
rights  of  British  subjects  under  foreign  juris- 
diction ;  and  to  report  on  the  trade  of  the 
country  in  which  thev  are  resident.  Bv  the 
Consular  Marriage  Act  (12  and  13  Viet.,  c.  08), 
consuls  are  empowered  to  celebrate  marriages 
between  British  subjects  resident  in  their 
district.  They  can  take  evidence  on  oath  as 
to  crimes  committed  on  British  ship?,  and  are 
empowered  to  send  home  the  offenders  for 
trial ;  and  they  are  also  to  exercise  a  general 
superintendence  over  British  shipping,  so  as 
to  see  that  the  Merchant  Shipping  and  other 
Acts  are  not  violated.  In  some  cases  British 
consuls  are  also  diplomatic  agents  or  chargt's 
d'affaires,  empowered  to  communicate  with 
the  Foreign  Offices  of  the  states  in  which 
they  are  stationed,  and  in  this  case  they  art- 
called  Comub-Oeneral.  In  Turkey  and  the 
Levant  the  consuls-general  exercise  the  jK>wers 
conceded  under  the  capitulations  between 
England  and  the  Porte,  and  are  supreme 
judges  of  the  consular  courts.  British  consuls 
ale  allowed  to  trade  in  some  towns,  while  at 
other  stations  this  privilege  is  refused. 

Control,  Boaki)  or.  [East  India  Com- 
pany.] 
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Conventicle  Act,  The  (1664),  enacted 
that  any  one  ovor  sixteen  years  of  age  pre- 
MBt  at  an  unlawful  assembly  or  conventicle 
was  to  incur  fine  or  imprisonment.  A  con- 
venticle was  defined  as  an  assembly  of  more 
than  five  persons,  besides  the  members  of  a 
family,  met  together  for  holding  worship  not 
according  to  the  Church  of  England.  In 
1670  the  Act  was  amended,  and  the  penalties 
greatly  lessened,  but  a  severe  fine  was  im- 
posed on  any  one  who  lent  his  house  for  such 
meetings.  The  Conventicle  Act  was  repealed 
by  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689. 

Convention,  The  (1688 — 9),  is  the  name 
given  to  the  Parliament  which  met  after  the 
abdication  of  James  II.  to  settle  the  succes- 
sion. It  met  on  Jan.  22nd.  It  first  placed 
the  administration  and  the  disposal  of  the 
revenue  in  the  hands  of  William  of  Orange. 
The  Commons  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and 
voted  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom  that  it  should  be  governed  by  a 
Popish  king.  The  Lords,  after  much  discussion, 
negatived  the  resolution  that  the  throne  was 
vacant,  Danby's  party  asserting  that  the 
crown  had  devolved  on  Mary.  Disputes  there- 
upon broke  out  between  the  two  Houses.  After 
a  conference,  the  Lords  yielded,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  that  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  should  be  declared  King  and  Queen 
of  England.  Soon  afterwards  William  and 
Mary  arrived  in  England,  and  the  crown  was 
U-ndered  to  them,  and  accepted  (Feb.  13). 
As  soon  as  the  new  ministry  was  established, 
the  question  was  broached  whether  the  Con- 
vention should  be  turned  into  a  Parliament. 
A  hill  declaring  the  Convention  a  Parliament 
passed  the  Lords,  and  after  a  sharp  debate  was 
accepted  by  the  Commons.  It  contained  a 
clause  requiring  members  of  both  Houses  to 
take  the  oaths  to  the  new  king  and  queen. 

Such,"  says  Hallam,  "  was  the  termination 
of  that  contest  which  the  house  of  Stuart 
had  maintained  against  the  liberties,  and  of 
Lit.  against  the  religion,  of  England;  or 
rather,  of  that  far  more  ancient  controversy 
between  the  crown  and  the  people  which  had 
never  been  wholly  at  rest  since  the  reign  of 
John."    [Rbvolvtiox.  ] 

Parliowwntory  Hilt.;  Ranke.  Hi*t .  of  Eng. ; 
Barnet.  Hut.  o/Hu  O* u  Time ,  MawuUuj-,  Hitt. 
c/Kuj. .  Hjilhun,  Coiwt.  Hi$t. 

Convention  Bill,  The,  passed  by  the 
Iri»h  Parliament  in  1793,  declared  the  assem- 
bLtge  of  persons  calling  themselves  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation,  under  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  illegal.  Fitzgihbon  carried  it,  in 
spit*  of  the  violent  opposition  of  Grattan  and 
the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

Convention  of  Estates,  The  (1689), 
was  the  name  (riven  to  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  on  March  14,  1089, 
after  the  Revolution.  On  the  4th  of  April 
the  Estates  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that 
King  James  VII.,  "  being  a  professed  Papist, 


did  assume  the  regal  power  and  acted  as  king 
without  taking  the  oath  required  by  law, 
and  hath  by  the  advice  of  evil  and  wicked 
councillors  invaded  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tion of  this  kingdom,  and  altered  it  from  a 
legal  limited  monarchy  to  an  arbitrary 
despotic  power,  and  hath  exercised  the  same 
to  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
the  nation,  inverting  all  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment, whereby  he  hath  forfaultcd  all  right  to 
the  crown,  and  the  throne  is  become  vacant." 
On  the  11th  of  April  the  Estates  adopted  the 
Claim  of  Right,  which  declared  the  funda- 
mental liberties  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  stated  that  no  Papist  could  be  King  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  Scottish  Church  was 
lVesbyterian.  and  finally  declaring  that 
William  and  Mary  were  King  and  Queen  of 
Scotland.  Two  days  later  (April  13)  a 
number  of  resolutions,  called  the  Art  idea  of 
Grievances,  were  voted.  These  set  forth  a 
number  of  acts  done  under  the  authority  of 
bad  laws  which  the  Estates  desired  to  have 
repealed.  The  Convention  exercised  the 
executive  authority  in  Scotland  till  the  crown 
had  been  duly  offered  to  and  accepted  by 
William  III.,  when  it  became  a  Parliament. 

Act*  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  it.;  Burton, 
H«t.  of  Scotland,  fit.  285. 

Convention  Parliament,  The  (1660), 

is  the  mime  given  to  the  assembly  which  es- 
tablished the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  It 
assembled  April  26,  1660,  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  "Rump."  It  immediately  accepted  the 
Declaration  of  Breda  (q.v.),  and  issued  an 
address  inviting  Charles  to  accept  the  crown. 
On  the  return  of  Charles,  the  discussions  of  the 
Convention  turned  chiefly  upon  the  questions 
of  the  amnesty,  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
property  which  had  changed  hands,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  the  royal  revenue.  In 
regard  to  the  first,  the  amnesty  was  voted  for  all 
but  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  In  regard  to  the 
second,  an  Act  of  Indemnity  una"  Oblivion  was 
brought  in  to  prevent  holders  of  land  seques- 
trated during  the  interregnum  regaining 
possession  of  their  property.  The  old  feudal 
claims  of  the  crown  for  fines  upon  alienation, 
reliefs,  wardships,  &C,  were  abolished,  and 
the  crown  revenue  was  fixed  at  i,  1.200,000 
a  year,  raised  partly  from  the  excise,  and 
partly  from  tunnage  and  poundage  now 
granted  to  the  king  for  life.  After  much  dis- 
cussion, the  settlement  of  the  Church  was  left 
open  when  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  on 
December  29th,  1660. 

Convocation  is  the  name  given  to 
the  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  the 
kingdom.  The  organisation  of  the"  Church 
gave  its  councils  great  importance  in 
early  times,  and  under  the  Norman  kings 
this  conciliar  activity  was  still  further  de- 
veloped. The  Church  had  its  svnods  of  tho 
nation,  the  province,  and  the  diocese;  they 
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wctc  attended  by  prelates,  chapters,  nreh- 
deacons.and  the  parochial  clergy.  In  general 
history,  these  synods  Ucame  important  as 
clerical  taxation  was  introduced.  As  this 
became  customary,  diocesan  representatives 
were  sent  to  the  provincial  Convocations 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  assent  to 
taxation.  The  first  definite  instance  of  re- 
presentation in  Convocation  is  found  under 
Archbishop  Stephen  Langton,  in  1225.  In 
1283  a  rule  was  laid  down  that  each  bishop 
should  summon  to  Convocation  two  proctors 
;>f  the  clergy  of  his  dioc  ese  and  one  proctor 
from  each  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  who 
were  to  have  full  power  of  consenting  to  such 
measures  as  the  community  of  the  clergy 
think  fit.  This  was  the  constitution  of  the 
Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
That  of  the  province  of  York,  dating  from 
1279,  contained  two  proctors  from  each  arch- 
deaconry. Besides  these  elected  members 
were  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  deans,  and 
archdeacons,  as  ex-officio  members. 

The  jealousy  between  the  two  archbishops, 
and  the  difficulty  in  reconciling  their  claims, 
led,  in  the  twelfth  centurv,  to  quarrels. 
National  Church  councils  became  almost 
impossible,  and  ecclesiastical  questions  were 
discussed  separately  by  the  two  Convocations. 
Such  matters  as  concerned  ordinary  discipline 
were  decided  for  themselves.  Cm  other 
matters  they  presented  petitions  to  the  king, 
which  were  called  gravamina. 

When  Edward  I.,  in  1295,  organised 
more  completely  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  the  several  estates,  he  wished 
also  to  incorporate  the  clergy  with  the 
parliamentary  system.  For  this  purpose  he 
summoned  to  Parliament,  by  separate  writs 
addressed  to  each  bishop,  the  proctors  of  the 
chapters  and  the  parochial  clergy,  together 
with  bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons  per- 
sonally. Thus  the  Convocations  were  sum- 
moned as  spiritual  eotincils  of  the  archbishops, 
and  the  proctors  were  further  summoned  to 
Parliament  by  the  clause  of  the  king's  writ 
to  the  bishops,  known,  from  its  first  word,  as 
the  "  pnrmunientes  "  clause.  In  this  way  the 
two  Convocations  were  to  l>e  worked  into  the 
parliamentary  system,  while  retaining  their 
position  as  spiritual  councils  besides. 

The  clergy,  however,  showed  great  reluc- 
tance to  enter  into  this  arrangement.  Pro- 
bably they  thought  that  they  were  sufficiently 
represented  by  the  lords  spiritual,  and  did 
not  wish  to  l>e  drawn  into  parliamentary  dis- 
putes, in  which  their  own  privileges  might 
suffer.  The  crown  in  vain  addressed  letters 
to  the  archbishops,  urging  them  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  clerical  estate.  After 
1340  the  crown  acquiesced  in  the  rule  that 
clerical  taxes  should  be  granted  in  Convoca- 
tion, and  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  attend- 
ance in  Parliament  of  clerical  proctors  died 
away.  The  duty  of  voting  taxes  led  to  the 
bummons  of  Convocation  at  the  same  time  as 


Parliament,  but  thi«  was  from  motives  of 
convenience,  and  did  not  affect  the  indepen- 
dence of  Convocation. 

In  the  weakness  of  the  clergy  before  the 
royal  power,  Convocation  was  used  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  bring  about  the  separation  of  the 
English  Church  from  the  Church  of  Koine. 
The  clergy  were  informed  that  they  had  in- 
curred the  penalties  of  the  Act  of  Praemunire 
by  recognising  Wolsey'l  legatine  authority, 
which  had  been  recogiiised  by  the  king  him- 
self. Iniquitous  as  was  this  penalty,  the 
clergy  were  helpless  against  the  king,  and 
Convocation,  in  1530,  assented  to  a  large  suit- 
sidy  to  appease  the  royal  wrath.  In  the  bill 
which  granted  it.  the"  royal  supremacy  was 
admitted,  with  the  proviso  "  as  far  as  Christ's 
law  allows."  The  Act  of  Submission,  1533, 
practically  abolished  the  legislative  powers  of 
Convocation.  It  established  that  Convocation 
"is,  always  has  been,  and  ought  to  be, 
summoned  by  royal  writ ;  "  there  was  to  be 
thenceforth  no  legislation  without  the  king's 
licence,  and  a  revision  of  the  existing  canon 
law  was  committed  to  a  mixed  commission  of 
clergy  and  laity. 

Henceforth,  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury was  recognised  as  expressing  the 
opinions  of  the  clergy,  and  worked  with  Par- 
liament in  framing  the  formularies  and  laws 
of  the  Church.  The  Prayer-lwok  and  the 
Articles  received  the  sanction  of  Convocation 
before  being  submitted  to  Parliament.  In 
1604  Convocation  drew  up  a  new  body  of 
Canons,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  king, 
but  were  not  ratified  by  Parliament.  These 
Canons  remain  as  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical 
law  for  the  clergy,  but  are  not  legally  binding 
on  clergy  or  laymen  except  where  they  in- 
corporate previous  laws. 

After  the  Hestoration  Convocation  was  sum- 
moned, in  1661,  to  revise  the  Prayer-book  and 
re-model  the  Canons.  In  this  matter  it  did 
little ;  but  this  assembly  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  last  Convocation  which  granted  a  clerical 
subsidy.  During  the  Commonwealth  the 
clergy  had  been  taxed  with  the  laity,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  agreement 
that  this  method  was  more  convenient.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  clerical  privilege  was  abolished 
by  a  private  com]wct  between  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon  and  Archbishop  Sheldon. 
The  important  constitutional  change  was  made 
without  any  parliamentary  authority  (1662). 
Convocation  thenceforth  ceased  to  grant 
taxes  and  to  have  any  ]>olitical  importance. 
The  clergy,  being  merged  in  the  estate  of  the 
Commons,  became  electors  for  members  of 
the  Lower  House. 

In  1689  William  III.  was  desirous  of  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  the  Church,  and  of  in- 
troducing alterations  which  would  allay  the 
scruples  of  Dissenters.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  which  was  to 
be  submitted  to  Convocation.  Convocation 
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ait  in  two  Houses :  the  bishops  in  the  Upper 
House,  the  other  officials  and  proctors  in  the 
Lower.  The  struggle  of  parties  took  place 
over  the  election  of  a  prolocutor,  or  president, 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  those  opposed  to  any 
change  were  in  a  considerable  majority. 
After  this  the  Lower  House  showed  such  de- 
cided  difference  of  opinion  from  the  Upper 
that  nothing  could  bo  done,  and  Convocation 
was  soon  prorogued.  It  was  not  summoned 
again  for  ten  years  (1700),  when  the  differ- 
ences Ix-tween  the  Upper  and  Lower  House 
were  still  more  openly  shown.  Finally,  the 
Lower  House  refused  to  submit  to  the  arch- 
bishop's prorogation,  and  adjourned  by  its 
ciwn  authority.  The  next  Convocation,  in 
1702,  resumed  the  question  of  the  archbishop's 
right  of  prorogation,  and  the  conflict  between 
the  two  Houses  continued.  At  length,  in 
1717,  the  writings  of  Hoadley,  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  excited  great  wrath  amongst  the 
clergy,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  known  as  the 
'•  Bangorian  controversy."  As  it  was  clear 
that  the  I^owcr  House  of  Convocation  would 
censure  Hondley,  who  was  a  favourite  with 
the  government,  Convocation  was  prorogued 
by  royal  writ,  and  was  not  again  summoned 
for  business  till  1852.  It  is  true  that  it  met 
formally  till  1741,  when  the  Lower  House 
agreed  to  admit  the  president's  right  of  pro- 
rogation, but  it  refused  to  receive  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Upper  House.  Being 
judged  incorrigible,  it  was  not  again  called 
together  till  its  revival  in  1862,  a  revival  due 
to  the  increased  interest  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  Convocations  of  the  two  provinces 
now  meet  with  the  sessions  of  Parliament. 
They  are  summoned  by  a  writ  from  the 
crown  to  the  archbishops.  In  the  Upper 
House  of  each  Convocation  sit  the  archbishop 
and  bishops  ;  in  the  Lower  House,  the  deans, 
archdeacons,  with  proctors  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  cathedral  chapters  and  the  beneficed 
clergy.* 

Bp.  Gibson,  Synod  ui  Analicani ;  Wilkins, 
CW.lia ;  Cardwell,  SynodaUa  j  Hody.  Bit.  of 
Council*  and  Convocation ;  Lathbunr.  Hill,  of 
Convocation.  [31.  C.J 

Conway,  Henry  Seymour,  Marshal 
(b.  1720,  d.  1795),  was  the  second  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Conway.  After  serving  in  the  army,  in 
1741  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  High- 
ham  Ferrers.  In  1757  he  was  appointed 
second  in  command  of  the  Rochefort  ex- 
pedition, under  Sir  John  Mordaunt.  In  1761 
he  commanded  the  British  troops  in  Germany, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby.  At 
the  end  of  George  II.  s  reign,  Conway  had 
been  appointed  Groom  of  tho  Bedchamber, 
and  he  was  continued  in  that  office  by  the 
new  king,  until  his  independent  conduct  and 
his  opposition  to  the  ministry  on  the  question 
of  general  warrants,  cost  him  alike  this  post 

*  AMociated  with  each  Convocation  since  1884 
ta*T*  1      been  a  Houae  of  Laymen.    These  are 


and  all  his  military  commands.  On  Rocking- 
ham's accession  to  power,  Con  way  wasappointed 
joint  Secretary  of  State  with  the  Ihike  of 
Grafton,  and  leader  in  theHonseof  Commons; 
and,  unfortunatelv  for  himself,  whs  persuaded 
by  "  his  evil  genius,"  Horace  Walpole,  to  hold 
his  ground,  until  he  could  no  longer  retreat 
with  credit  in  17C8.  During  the  later  years 
of  that  period,  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  towards 
the  American  colonies  had  been  directly  opposed 
to  Conway's  views.  On  the  king's  demand  for 
WiUces's  exclusion  from  Parliament,  he  M  con- 
fessed that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  face  the 
consequences  of  a  step  which  would  mako 
every  second  Englishman  a  rel>el  at  heart,  and 
convert  London  into  a  hostile  capital."  He 
accordingly  resigned  the  seals,  but  acted  as 
an  unpaid  member  of  the  cabinet  until  the 
return  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Camden,  when  he  refused  anv  longer 
"  to  provide  respectability  for  tho  whole  ad- 
ministration." When  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
was  dismissed  from  the  command  of  the  army, 
his  place  was  offered  to  Conway,  and  declined. 
In  1772  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Jersey. 
Ten  years  later  he  became  ( 'ommander-in-chief 
of  all  the  Forces.  In  the  same  year  he  brought 
forward  a  motion,  praying  that  his  Majesty 
would  terminate  the  war  with  the  Colonists. 
This  was  lost  by  only  one  vote  ;  and  when  he 
brought  forward  the  same  motion  a  few 
months  later,  he  carried  it  against  Lord  North 
by  a  majority  of  nineteen.  In  the  following 
year  he  retired  into  private  life.  Conway 
was  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  man  of  unsullied 
integrity.  Of  his  character  as  a  statesman 
Lord  Stanhope  says  :— Brave  though  he  was 
in  the  field,  spirited  and  ready  though  he  was 
in  debate,  he  ever  seemed  in  counsel  irresolute 
and  wavering :  so  eager  to  please  all  parties 
that  he  could  satisfy  none,  and  quickly  swayed 
to  and  fro  by  any  whisperer  or  go-between 
who  called  himself  his  friend." 

Stanhope,  if  inf.  o/  Eng.;  Treveljan,  Early 
Ttnrg  of  C  J.  For  ;  Walpole,  Ainu,  of  Qtorg* 
111.;  Chatham  Cvrrtipondtuc*. 

Conyers,  Sir  John.  [Rohix  of  Hedes- 
dale.] 

Cook,  Captain  James  (b.  1728,  d.  1779), 
the  famous  navigator,  first  gained  notoriety 
in  Canada,  where  he  did  good  service  at 
the  siege  of  Quebec,  1 759,  and  subsequently 
surveyed  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  In 
1768,"  being   sent  to  the   Pacific  for  the 

{mrposc  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus, 
le  discovered  New  Zealand  and  New  South 
Wales  (April,  1770);  and  four  years  later 
made  a  second  voyage  of  discovery,  in  which 
he  again  visited  New  Zealand.  His  conduct 
to  the  natives  at  first  was  such  as  to  excite 
their  hatred,  but  in  his  suloequent  voyages 
he  invariably  followed  a  conciliator)'  policy. 
On  Cook's  third  voyage,  undertaken  with  tho 
view  of  discovering  a  north-west  passage  to 
India,  ho  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
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pushed  his  explorations  to  the  western  coast 
of  America.  He  was  murdered  as  he  was 
returning  from  this  voyage  by  the  natives  of 
Owhyhee,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Captain 
Cook's  ability  as  a  surveyor  and  explorer  is 
the  more  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  he 
began  life  as  a  common  sailor,  and  was  entirely 
without  education. 

Cooke,  Sir  Anthony  (A.  1504.  /.  1576), 
a  man  of  great  learning,  was  selected  as 
preceptor  to  Edward  VI.  when  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  1553  he  was  committed  on  sus- 
phion  of  being  concerned  in  the  plot  to  put 
Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne. 

Coom&ssie,  the  capital  of  King  Coffee 
Calcalli,  King  of  Ashantee,  was  entered  by 
the  British  troops,  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolselev, 
Feb.  5.  1874:  and  again  by  Sir  F.  Scott's 
force.  Jan.  18,  189(1.  [Ashaxtee.] 

Co-Operation.  The  aim  of  co-operation 
may  be  said  to  be  to  enable  workers  to  work 
"  not  in  the  interest  of,  nor  in  order  to  enrich, 
one  individual,  or  a  few,  but  in  the  interest 
of  tho  general  body  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned, both  as  workers  auu  as  consumers  of 
the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life"  (Acland 
and  Jones).*  The  societies  that  have  as  yet 
Ikh.ii  formed  with  this  view  are  of  three 
kinds.  (1)  The  Jintril'utirt  Societies,  or  Re- 
tail Storts.  Of  these  there  were,  in  1908, 
upwards  of  1,400  in  Great  Britain,  with 
2,404,593  members,  and  £30,037,352  share 
capital.  They  sell  goods  for  ready  money 
only.  Tho  profits  at  the  end  of  every  quarter 
are"  divided  amongst  the  members  according 
to  the  amount  of  their  purchases.  (2)  The 
Wholesale  Societies — one  in  England  (founded 
in  1864),  and  one  in  Scotland  (founded  in 
1S08>.  They  supply  the  retail  stores  with 
goods;  in  1908  their  combined  receipts 
amounted  to  over  thirty-two  millions.  Their 
managing  committtes  are  elected  by  the 
stores.  (3)  Manufacturing  or  Productive 
Societies  and  Federal  Corn  Mills.  The  returns 
as  to  co-operative  agriculture  in  1908  were 
not  very  satisfactory.  Co-operation  docs  not 
ninke  great  headway  in  farming.  These 
societies,  with  some  exceptions,  are  combined 
in  a  Co-operative  Union,  founded  in  1869.  It 
is  tho  object  of  this  Union  to  abolish  false 
dealing  in  any  shape  or  form,  and  "  to  con- 
ciliate tho  conflicting  interests  of  the  capi- 
talist, the  worker,  and  the  purchaser."  Toe 
Union  holds  an  Annual  National  Congress, 
at  which  matters  that  concern  co-operation 
are  dtsciused — such  as  the  beat  method  of 
voting  in  societies,  the  check  system,  educa- 
tion, store  managemeut,  surplus  capital,  co- 
operative journalism,  &c. 

"  Co-operation,"  it  has  been  said,  M  con- 
siders profit  to  belong  to  the  public,  and  not 
to  any  one  section  ol  it,  whether  they  are 
employed  in  selling  goods  over  the  counter, 
keeping  the  accounts,  bu\ing  the  goods,  or 


|  making  them."  The  co-operative  movement  is 
thus  an  effort  on  the  part  of  labour  to  emanci- 
pate itself  from  the  bondage  of  capital.  This 
effort  is  seen  assuming  organic  shape  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century,  when  several 
co-operative  stores  were  started  in  England 
and  Scotland.  These,  however,  on  a  close  in- 
spection, can  in  no  way  be  distinguished  from 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  for  the  profits  were 
divided  according  to  tho  capital  invested.  Of 
such  societies  there  were  by  1830  upwards 
of  200  in  existence,  besides  co-operative 
mills.  In  1844  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  intro- 
duced its  distinctive  feature  into  the  co- 
operative movement,  and  divided  profits  on 
the  amount  of  purchases.  The  example  set 
by  this  society,  together  with  the  beneficial 
legislation — such  as  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Newspaper  Duty—of  the 
next  dozen  years,  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
co-operation,  and  by  1862  we  find  450  societies 
in  existence,  with  a  membership  of  90,000, 
a  capital  of  £450,000,  annual  sales,  £2,350,000. 
and  profits  £166,000.  Two  years  afterwards 
(1864),  the  Co-operative  \vholesalo  Society 
had  sprung  into  existence,  and  became  the 
mainstav  of  the  whole  system.  In  1869  the 
National  Co-oj)erative  Congresses  began.  It 
was  at  the  first  of  these  congresses  that  the 
Co-operative  Union  was  formed,  and  its  aim 
of  reconciling  the  interests  of  tho  capitalist, 
the  workers,  and  tho  purchaser,  "  through  an 
equitable  division  among  them  of  the  fuud, 
commonly  known  as  profit,  was  soon  after 
formulated."  The  Supply  Associations  in 
London,  such  as  the  "  Civil  Service "  and 
M  Army  and  Navy,"  have  attained  great  im- 
portance. These  associations  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  co-operative  at  all.    Their  profits. 

]  as  in  a  private  firm,  go  to  capital,  whereas 
the  essential  feature  of  co-operation  is  in 

I  diverting  the  profits  to  labour.* 

Hughes,  History  oj  Co-op* ration ;  Stuart. 
Addretu  to  the  Congress,  l*f7V;  Hughes  unit 
Neale,  if  on  wot /or  Co-optratori ;  Holyoake,  His- 
tory of  Co-operation  ;  Marshall,  Economic*  oj 
Industry,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  9;  Acland  and  Jout«. 
Working  Men  Co  operutors ;  li.  Jones,  H'«f<>,  •„  o] 
Oopcratwa.  [W.  li.  R.J 

Coorg-.  A  province  of  India  on  tho  Mala- 
bar coast,  between  Mysore  and  the  sea,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  1,500  square  miles, 
no  portion  of  which  is  less  than  3.000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  tho  close  of  th- 
eighteenth  century  the  Rajah  of  Coorg  was 
practically  an  independent  prince.  He  had 
own  imprisoned  by  Tippoo  on  tho  annexation 
of  his  country,  but  had  contrived  to  escape,  and 
to  wage  a  successful  guerilla  warfare  in  the 
hills  of  his  own  country,  till  he  drove  out  the 
troops  of  his  enemy.  During  this  warfare 
many  of  his  exploits,  which  are  related  at 
length  by  Colonel  Wilks.  exhibit  not  only 
great  gallantry,  but  also  good  faith  an- 1 
chivalrous  generosity  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.    The  assistance  which  he  rendered. 
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to  Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  second  Mysore  War 
procured  the  recognition  of  the  freedom  of  his 
country  at  the  Peace  of  Seringapatam.  He 
died  in  1809,  and  was  succeeded  hy  bis 
brother,  who  bequeathed  the  crown  to  his 
■on,  in  1820.  This  prince  ruled  so  Inidly, 
and  with  such  ferocity  and  cruelty,  while  ex- 
hibiting great  hostility  to  the  English,  that 
when,  in  1832,  his  sister  and  her  husband  fled 
for  their  lives,  and  revealed  his  barbarities  to 
the  British  Resident  at  Mysore,  the  Litter,  after 
in  vain  remonstrating  with  the  Rajah,  pro- 
cbiimed  him  a  public  enemy.  In  1834.  after 
a  gallant  resistance,  Coorg  was  subdued  and 
annexed  to  the  Madras  presidency.  Twenty 
years  later  it  was  discovered  that  Coorg 
was  eminently  suited  for  the  cultivation  of 
coffee,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  Indian  provinces. 

Wilks,  Mytore. 

Coote,  Sih  Eyre  (b.  1720,  rf.  1783),  first 
saw  service  against  the  Jacobite  insurgents 
in  1745.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Sevon 
Years'  War,  the  hostilities  were  renewed 
in  the  Carnatic  which  had  died  out  after  the 
recall  of  Dupleix.  General  Count  Lally  was 
sent  to  India  wila  a  powerful  fleet  and  army. 
At  first  he  was  successful :  captured  Fort 
St.  David,  besieged  Madras,  and  re-took 
Arcot  in  1758.  The  arrival  of  Admiral 
Pocock  and  the  English  fleet  prevented  an 
assault  on  Madras,  and  the  next  year  Colonel 
Coote  took  the  command.  He  re-captured 
Wandewash,  and  compelled  Lally  to  fight  a 
battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  in 
which  the  bitter  was  completely  routed. 
Coote,  in  1760,  gradually  deprived  I<ally  of 
all  his  conquests,  and  finally  blockaded  and 
captured  Pondicherry,  which  was  razed  to  the 
ground.  In  1769  he  *as  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Company's  army,  and  the 
following  year  returned  to  England.  The 
disasters  of  the  English  in  1780,  during 
Warren  Hastings'  Mahratta  War,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  send  out  General  (now  Sir] 
Evre  Coote,  to  take  the  command  in  Bengal, 
liie  n«.wH  of  Hyder  Ali's  invasion  of  the 
Carnatic  induced"  Hasting  to  send  Coote  to 
Madras.  In  January,  1781,  he  be«an  his 
advance.  Hyder  had  captured  Arcot,  and  was 
l»fsieirinK  five  other  forts.  Coote  pushed  on 
to  Cuddalore  and  Porto  Novo.  Hyder  re- 
solved to  risk  an  engagement,  and  took  up  a 
irtrong  position,  which  he  began  to  fortify. 
A  long  and  arduous  engagement  ensued  near 
Porto  Novo  (July  1,  1781),  which  lasted 
six  hours,  and  at  the  end  the  British  were 
complftelv  victorious,  with  the  loss  of  only 
300  men,'whilo  Hyder,  who  had  lost  10.000 
men.  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siejre  of 
Trichinopoly.  Seven  weeks  biter  Hyder 
was  airain  "completely  routed  at  Pollilore, 
Aug.  27,  1781.  Another  victory  on  Sept. 
27.  allowed  Coote  to  retire  unmolested 
quarters.    In  1782  the  arrival  of 


the  French  fleet  under  Suffrein  brought 
Hyder  again  into  the  field,  and  Coote  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  bring  on  a  general  nction. 
The  French  wen)  victorious  everywhere,  and 
Hyder  ravaged  the  Carnatic  to  the  very  gates 
of"  Madras.  In  October  Sir  Eyre  Coote' 8 
shattered  constitution  obliged  him  to  return 
to  Bengal,  and  surrender  his  command  to 
General  Stuart.  In  1783,  April  25,  two  days 
after  his  return  to  Madras,  once  more  to 
undertako  the  conduct  of  the  Mysore  War, 
the  veteran  died. 

WUks,  Itytorr;  Mill,  Bid.  of  Mia. 

Copenhagen,  The  Battle  of  (2nd  April, 
1801),  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Northern  coalition  against  Engbind,  which 
had  been  one  of  Napoleon's  most  cherished 
schemes.    After  Bufely  passing  CronenWrg 
Castle,  Nelson  persuaded  Parker  to  commence 
the  attack  without  debiy.    Two  days  were 
spent  by  Nelson  in  sounding  the  King's 
Channel,  which  lies  between  Copenhagen  and 
a  Lirge  shoal,  and  is  only  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  broad.     Along  the  land  side  of  this 
channel  the  Danes  had  ranged  nineteen  ships 
and  floating  batteries.    Everything  being  in 
readiness,  Nelson  made  the  signal  for  action 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd.    The  pilots 
entirely  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
Agamemnon,  the  second  ship,  went  aground, 
as  did  the  Btllona  and  the  JinttelL  Nelson, 
in  the  Elephant,  came  next,  and  profiting  by 
their  example,  took  a  new  course,  and  so 
guided  the  rest  of  the  fleet.     The  action 
began  at  ten  o'clock.    Riou,  with  the  frigates, 
at  once  attacked  the  Crown  Batteries,  and 
maintained  the   unequal  contest   for  three 
hours,  until  he  was  killed.    The  battle  raged 
for  three  hours  without  any  apparent  advan- 
tage being   gained,  and   Sir  Hyde  Parker 
made  the  sigiml  for  recall.    Nelson,  affecting 
not  to  see  it,  continued  the  action,  and  about 
two  o'clock  the  greater  part  of  the  Danish  fire 
ceased.    It  was  impossible,  however,  to  take 
possession  of  the  ships  that  struck,  because 
they  were  protected  by  the  batteries  on  shot*. 
Nelson,  wishing  to  save  further  bloodshed, 
sent  ashore  a  flag  of  truce,  saying  that  he 
must  1m>  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  prizes, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  wounded  men  on 
}>oard  of  them ;  and  during  the  next  day, 
Good  Friday,  the  work  still  went  on.  Til* 
following  days  were  spent  by  Nelson  in 
maturing  the  negotiations,  and  on  the  9th  he 
succeeded  in  concluding  an  armistice  for  four- 
teen weeks,  his  object  being  to  gain  time  to 
attack  the  Russians.    The  opportune  death  of 
the  Czar  Paul  rendered  any  active  hostility 
with    that   country  unnecessary,  and  the 
armistice  resulted  in  a  treaty  l>etween  England 
and  the  Northern  powers. 

Sonthov.  Lift  "f  Kdton:  Seltm  Kwleto; 
AJisou,  Hist,  of  Europt ;  Joine«,  Xacol  Bid. 

Copenhagen.  Bombardment  of  (Sept. 
2,  1807).    The  " 


English  ministry  had  learnt 
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in  the  summer  of  1807  of  the  existence  of 
certain  secret  articles  in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
between  the  Czar  and  the  Emperor'Napoleon, 
by  which  the  Danes  and  the  other  Baltic 
powers  were  to  be  induced  or  compelled  to 
lend  their  fleet  to  the  French  for  service 
against  England.  Tho  danger  appeared  so 
imminent  that  the  ministry  determined  to 
seize  the  Danish  fleet,  though  England  and 
Denmark  were  nominally  at  peace.  Accord- 
ingly, in  July,  1807,  twenty-seven  ships  of 
the  line,  with  20,000  men  on  board,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Cat  heart  and  Admiral 
Oambicr,  sailed  for  the  Baltic,  passed  the 
Sound,  and  anchored  off  the  island  of  Zea- 
land. The  English  commanders  demanded 
that  the  Danish  fleet  should  be  given  up  to 
them  to  be  held  as  a  deposit  till  the  end  of 
the  war.  This  the  Danes  refused.  On  the 
lGth  of  August  the  British  troops  disembarked 
and  invested  the  town,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  fought  a  sharp 
engagement  with  the  Danish  militia  at  Kioje, 
whom  they  completely  defeated.  On  Sept. 
2nd  the  bombardment  began,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  three  days,  till  eighteen  hundred 
houses  were  destroyed,  and  the  city  was  on 
fin-  in  several  places.  On  the  5th  the  Danes 
surrendered,  and  agreed  to  give  up  their  fleet, 
which,  accordingly,  to  the  numl>er  of 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  smaller 
vessels,  was  conveyed  to  England.  The 
triumph,  great  as  it  was,  was  received  with 
doubtful  feelings  in  England,  as  the  imminence 
of  the  danger  to  England  was  hardly  under- 
stood, and  the  affair  looked  like  an  arbitrary 
and  dangerous  violation  of  the  rights  of 
neutrals.  After  an  animated  debate  in 
Parliament  both  Houses  supj>orted  the  minis- 
ters by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one. 

Parliamtntary  Tkbatt;  x.  224  ;  ^nsimiI  Re.jitttv, 
1W7  ;  Alison,  Hist,  of  Euro,*,  viii.  240. 

Copenhagen  Fields,  Umnra  a  (April 
31*  1834).  On  the  conviction  of  the  Dorset- 
shire labourers  for  administering  illegal  oaths, 
the  labour  unionists  summoned  a  meeting 
in  Copenhagen  Fields,  London,  on  the  21st 
April,  with  the  object  of  overawing  the 
ministry.  A  plan  was  also  formed  for  the 
violent  seizure  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  for  other  illegal  acts.  Due 
warning  being,  however,  given  to  the  govern- 
ment, preparations  were  made.  MeUwurne 
did  not  meet  the  deputation  of  the  union  , 
troops  were  held  in  readiness,  the  public- 
offices  defended  with  artillery,  and  5.000 
householders  sworn  in  as  special  constables. 
Melbourne's  under  -  secretary  received  the 
deputation,  and  informed  them  that  it  was 
illegal  for  a  petition  to  be  presented  by  60.000 
nun.  The  crowd,  seeing  the  preparations 
made  to  receive  them,  withdrew  quietly,  and 
no  disturbance  followed. 


Copyhold  is 

jts  origin  in  villenage. 


species  of  tenure  which 
In  the  latter 


half  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  degra- 
dation of  the  agricultural  class  seems  to  have 
been  completed,  and  former  distinctions  were 
merged  into  a  uniform  condition  of  villenage, 
they  who  held  laud  by  villein  tenure,  whether 
they  were  villeins  or  freemen,  had  no  means  of 
asserting  their  rights  to  the  land  as  against 
the  lord.  They  held  part  of  the  demesnes  of 
a  manor  for  the  lord's  advantage,  and  at  his 
will.  They  bed  no  rights  in  the  court  of  the 
manor,  and  no  remedy  by  assize,  for  these 
institutions  were  concerned  solely  with  free- 
holders. In  effect,  however,  the  uncertainty 
of  their  tenure  was  remedied  in  Braeton's 
time  by  covenants  with  the  lord,  and  his  will 
was  restrained  by  custom.  Attending  the 
court  Iwtron  to  make  surrender,  or  crave 
admission,  or  pay  their  dues,  tenants  in 
villenage  had  their  transaction*  entered  in  the 
rolls  of  the  court,  which  became  the  evidence 
of  their  title,  and  of  the  custom  of  the  manor. 
The  court,  while  engaged  in  business  of  this 
kind,  became  separate  from  its  original  cha- 
racter, and  as  a  new  court,  was  called  tho 
customary  court,  to  distinguish  it  from  tho 
court  baron,  of  which  the  freeholders  were  the 
suitors.  A  copy  from  the  rolls  of  this  court 
constituted  the  title  of  the  tenant  in  villenage, 
who  was  hence  called  a  copyholder.  In  tho 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  judges  allowed  the 
copyholder  to  maintain  an  action  for  trespass 
against  his  lord  when  wrongfully  disturbed. 
From  this  time  "copyholders  stand  on  suro 
ground."  This  kind  of  tenure  still  exists. 
In  it  the  freehold  remains  in  the  lord,  and 
the  tenant  holds  by  copy  of  the  court  roll, 
at  the  will  of  the  lord,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor.  Copyhold  land  must 
therefore  always  lie  part  of  a  manor.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  no  land  can  have  been 
brought  for  the  first  time  under  this  tenure 
since  18  Edward  I.  Though  the  copyholder  is 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  lord,  yet  the  free- 
hold being  in  the  lord  subjects  the  former  to 
some  disadvantages.  For  the  lord  has  a  right 
to  the  minerals  beneath  and  the  timber  upon 
the  soil,  though  he  cannot,  unless  the  custom 
of  the  manor  allow,  come  on  the  land  to 
exercise  these  rights  without  the  copyholder's 
leave.  There  are  species  of  tenure,  such  as 
customary  freeholds,  which  resemble  copy- 
hold. All  questions  as  to  the  freehold  in  any 
such  tenures  should  be  decided  by  ascertaining 
"  whether  the  well-known  rights  of  free- 
holders, such  as  to  cut  timber  and  dig 
mines,  are  vested  in  the  lord  or  in  the 
tenant."  It  is  in  the  power  of  copyholders 
freely  to  alienate  their  lands.  In  the  process 
of  alienation  the  old  character  of  the  tenure 
becomes  apparent,  for  it  is  effected  by  first 
of  all  surrendering  the  property  to  the  lord, 
or,  instead  of  him.  to  his  "steward,  and 
is  completed  by  the  admission  of  the  new 
tenant.  An  estate  in  copyhold  may  !*•  in 
fee  simple,  tail,  or  for  life.  An  estate  in 
fee  in  copyhold  is  subject  to  the  incidents  of 
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feaiiy,  suit,  escheat,  in  many  cases  to  rent, 
and  more  rarely  to  relief.  Other  incidents 
may  pertain  to  it,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  manor.  Copyholds  could  formerly  be 
enfranchised  or  converted  into  freeholds  by 
agreement.  Now,  bv  the  Copvhold  Acts 
(15  and  16  Vict.,  c.  51,  s.  7,  and  21  and  22 
Vict.,  c.  94,  s.  21),  the  tenant  or  the  lord,  by 
making  application  to  the  Copyhold  Com- 
missioners, cm  secure  a  compulsory  en- 
franchisement of  copyhold  upon  equitable 
terms.  The  origin  of  copyhold  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly obscure  subject,  and  many  con- 
flicting theories  upon  it  have  been  broached. 
The  view  here  taken  is  that  of  many  modern 
historians.  For  a  different  explanation  see  F. 
Seebobm,  Euglmh  Village  Community.  [Laxi> 
Ten  i  ke.] 

Elton,  nn  Copyhold*  ;  K  Digbr,  Hitt.  i  the  Law 
of  BmI  Property;  J.  Williams.  Law  of  Real  Pro- 
perty; Seetioliui,  En?.  Village  Community:  an 
•kuay  ,«  iamom.c  HM.  r^y  }J  ] 

Copyright  Acts.  The  first  of  these 
was  H  Anne,  c.  19,  which  gave  an  author  the 
copvright  of  his  works  ior  fourteen  years, 
with  extension  if  the  author  or  his  representa- 
tive was  living  for  a  further  term  of  fourteen 
vears.  Bv  the  decision  of  the  Hous*  of  Lords 
in  1774  (in  case  of  Donaldmm  v.  Beckett),  this 
statute  was  held  to  have  done  away  with  any 
common  law  right  which  the  author  might  have 
in  his  work  beyond  the  prescribed  term  of  vears. 
By  the  Act  54*  Geo.  III.,  c.  146,  the  author  was 
granted  copyright  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  for  the  residue  of  his  life 
should  he  live  beyond  that  period.  By  the 
Act  of  1842  (5  and'  6  Vict.,  c.  45).  the  c  opy- 
right of  a  l)ook  endures  for  the  life  of  the 
author,  and  for  seven  years  afterwards.  If 
this  term  expires  within  forty-two  years  of 
the  first  publication,  the  copyright  of  the 
author  or  his  assignees  is  to  lie  extended  to 
that  term  of  years.  Copies  of  all  books  are  to 
be  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum,  and,  if  required,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  in  the  libraries  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh.  Dramatic, 
artistic,  and  musical  copvright  has  lieen  pro- 
tected bv  3  and  4  Will."  IV.,  c.  15,  8  Geo. 
II.,  c  13,  38  Geo.  HI.,  c.  71,  and  5  and 6  Vict.,  I 
c  45.  Under  the  Musical  Copyright  Act, 
1906,  the  printing  or  Belling  of  pirated  music 
is  punishable. 

Corbeu.il,  William  or,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1123—1186),  was  a  canon  regu- 
lar, and  l*rior  of  St.  Osyth's,  in  Essex.  On 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Italph,  a  content 
arose  between  the  regulars  and  seculars  about 
the  appointment  of  his  successor,  which  was 
seltled  by  a  compromise  :  William,  who  be- 
lonced,  strictly  speaking,  to  neither  of  these 
parties,  l<eing  elected.  The  quarrel  bet w ten 
the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  York  <  ontinued, 
and  to  establish  his  supremacy,  William  got  I 


himself  appointed  Papal  legate,  this  being  the 
first  instance  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
holding  this  office.  He  was  zealous  in  en- 
forcing the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  after 
Henry's  death  supported  the  claims  of 
Stephen  to  the  throne.  All  his  contempora- 
ries paint  him  in  dark  colours.  The  author 
of  the  Gesta  Stepkani  describes  him  as  "a 
man  of  smooth  face  and  strictly  religious 
manners,  but  much  more  ready  to  amass 
money  than  to  spend  it." 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  ;  William  of  Molmea- 
bury ;  Hook,  Live*  of  the  Archbiehope. 

Cork  was  built  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
was  in  ancient  times  the  principality  of  the 
McCarthys.  In  1172  it  received  a  "garrison 
from  Henry  II.,  who  also,  in  1185,  granted  a 
charter  to  the  town.  In  1492,  the  citizens 
were  conspicuous  as  supporters  of  Perkin 
Warbeck  (q.v.).  Luter  it  was  taken  bv  Crom- 
well (1649),  and  Marlborough  (169*0).  In 
1810  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  was  estab- 
lished in  the  city. 

Cork,  Richard  Boyle,  1st  Eahl  of  {f>. 
1566,  d.  1645),  the  son  of  a  Herefordshire 
gentleman,  went  to  Dublin  about  1588,  and 
acquired  large  landed  properties  in  Ireland. 
Having  gained  the  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
he  was  specially  recommtnded  to  the  notice 
of  Sir  George  Carew,  Lord- President  of 
Munster,  and  was  much  employed  bv  him. 
In  1612  he  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  of 
Ireland;  in  1616  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Boyle  ;  and  in  1 620  made  Earl  of  Cork. 
In  1629  he  was  made  one  of  the  Lords-Just'ces, 
and  two  years  later  Lord  Treasurer  of  Ireland, 
in  which  position  he  quarrelled  violently  with 
Strafford.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion 
he  raised  a  large  body  of  horse  for  the  royal 
service. 

Cornavii,  or  Cohnuhii,  The,  were  an 
ancient  British  tribe,  inhabiting  the  modern 
counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford, 
Salop,  and  Chester.  They  are  reckoned  by 
Mr.  Rhys  to  have  been  of  the  Brythonic,  and 
not  of  the  Goidelic,  stock.  [Celts.] 

Cornbury ,  Ed w ahd, V  isco i  x t  afterwards 
Earl  of  Clarendon),  was  the  son  of  Henry,  Lord 
Clarendon,  brother  of  the  Eirl  of  Rochester. 
On  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
he  led  three  regiments  from  Salisbury  over 
to  William's  side  ;  but,  finding  he  could  not 
completely  accomplish  this  act  of  treachery, 
stole  to  the  prince's  quarters  with  a  few 
followers.  His  signature,  together  with  that 
of  several  other  leading  men,  was  appended 
to  a  forged  association  in  favour  of  James 
by  William  Young,  the  Jacobite  informer, 
but  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him 
(1692).  He  was  subsequently  Governor  of 
New  York  for  six  years,  a  post  in  which  lie 
displayed  great  incapacity.  He  is  said  upon 
one  occasion  to  have  dressed  as  a  woman  in 
order  to  represent  the  queen. 
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Cornelia,  The  Captvrb  of  (Aug.,  1811), 
was  effected  during  the  war  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Cornelia,  in  Jnva,  wan  an  en- 
trenched camp  between  two  rivers,  one  of 
which  was  not  fordable,  and  the  other  was 
defended  by  extremely  formidable  redoubts 
and  batteries.  It  was  resolved  to  earn*  it  by 
a  coup  de  main,  and  Colonel  Gillespie  was 
selected  for  that  purpose.  On  Aug.  26,  his 
column  reached  the  redoubt  at  dawn,  and, 
feeling  that  delay  would  be  dangerous,  he  did 
not  wait  for  his  rear  division,  but  attacked  at 
once,  and  carried  tho  redoubt  with  the 
bayonet.  Seizing  the  bridge,  he  attacked 
and  captured  a  second  redoubt,  and  with  his 
full  force  vigorously  assaulted  the  enemy's 
reserve,  which  was  posted  with  powerful 
artillery  in  front  of  the  barracks  and  lesser 
fort.  They  broke  and  fled,  and  the  place  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

Corn  Laws  w  the  name  generally  given 
to  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  regulating 
the  exportation  and  importation  of  grain,  and 
especially  wheat.  They  have  been  passed 
with  two  objects,  which  have  prevailed  to  a 
different  extent  at  different  times :  to  secure 
a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  corn  at  home,  and 
to  keep  up  tho  price  of  corn  produced  in 
England.  There  have  also  been  laws  to  regu- 
late tho  traffic  in  com  bv  the  corn  dealers, 
and  to  prevent  the  practices  called  cngro»t%»g, 
forettalling,  and  re;/rating  ;  and  occasionally, 
as  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  exportation 
of  com  has  been  alwolutelv  prohibited.  Im- 
portation was  practically  free  till  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  very  little  com  was 
imported.  An  entirely  new  system  was 
adopted  on  tho  accession  of  William  III. 
In  the  supposed  interests  of  agriculture  and 
of  the  landowners,  tho  exportation  of  com 
was  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged  by 
bounties.  This  legislation  did  not  have  the 
effect  which  was  expected,  and  the  price  of 
com  continued  to  be  very  low.  When,  after 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom  largely  increased, 
and  when  the  increase  was  coincident  with 
a  growth  of  population,  the  export  of  com 
diminished,  and  the  restrictions  on  imports 
were  felt  as  a  hardship.  This  led  to  Burke's 
Act  of  1773,  by  which  foreign  wheat  was 
allowed  to  bo  imported  at  a  nominal  duty  of 
6d.  whenever  the  home  price  was  at  or  above 
48s.  a  quarter,  and  tho  bounty  and  the  ex- 
portation were  together  to  cease  when  the 
price  was  at  or  above  44s.  Com  might  Ik? 
imported,  at  any  price,  duty  free,  in  order  to 
be  again  exported.  This  Act  led  to  a  large 
importation  of  com.  which  did  no  injury  to 
the  agricultural  interests,  but  only  served  to 
maintain  the  increasing  manufacturing  popu- 
lation. At  this  time,  also,  large  quantities  of 
waste  land  were  taken  into  cultivation,  with- 
out any  fall  of  agricultural  prices.  In  1791, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  landed  interest,  the 


law  of  1773  was  repealed,  and  there  was 
substituted  for  it  an  arrangement  by  which 
a  limit  of  54s.  for  importation,  at  6d.  a  quarter, 
was  substituted  for  46s. ;  between  54s.  and  50s. 

;  there  was  a  middle  duty  of  2s.  6d.  a  quarter, 

]  and  below  50s.  a  prohibitive  duty.  Tho 
bounty  was  continued  as  before,  and  exporta- 

I  tion  without  bounty  was  allowed  to  46s.  In 
1804  a  new  law,  passed  at  the  bidding  of  the 
farmers,  imposed  a  prohibitory  duty  on  all 

'  wheat  imported,  when  the  price  was  63s.,  a 
middle  duty  of  2s.  6d.  between  63s.  and  60s., 
and  a  nominal  duty  of  6d.  above  66s.  In 
1815  tho  limit  of  the  price  for  importation  was 
fixed  at  80s.  It  was  hoped  that  this  regula- 
tion won!1  maintain  the  price  of  wheat  at 
about  the  sumo  standard ;  but  still  greater 
fluctuations  followed.  Tho  effect  of  this 
legislation  was  to  raise  the  price  of  com  very 
largely,  and  to  force  a  wide  extent  of  land 
into  arable  cultivation  which  was  not  suited 
for  it.  Another  Act  was  passed  in  1822,  in- 
tended to  lessen  the  disastrous  effects  of  tho 
Act  of  1815;  but  it  never  came  into  opera- 
tion. The  attempt  to  regulate  the  price  of 
com  by  Act  of  Parliament  was  so  disastrous 
that  the  Council  was  authorised  to  issue  orders 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  and  to 
permit  the  importation  of  foreign  com  under 
circumstances  of  necessity.  This  fact,  with 
others,  gradually  convinced  agriculturists 
that  the  Com  Laws  were  liased  on  a  mistaken 
principle;  and  in  1827  Canning  carried 
resolutions  in  the  House  of  Commons  pointing 
to  a  more  liberal  policy.  A  bill,  founded  on 
these  resolutions,  passed  the  Lower  House; 
but,  owing  to  the  change  of  ministry  and  the 
opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  tho 
bill  was  given  up.  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  In 
1828,  carried  resolutions  similar  to  those  of 
Mr.  Canning,  and  they  eventually  became 
law.  The  grievance  of  the  Com  Laws  was 
always  found  to  vary  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  seasons,  and  the  bad  seasons  which  followed 
each  other  from  1837  to  1842  gave  rise  to  the 

i  agitation  by  which  the  Com  Laws  were 
abolished  altogether.  In  1842  a  measure 
was  introduced  by  Sir  Rol*>rt  Peel  which 
still  maintained  the  vicious  principle  of  a 
sliding- scale  of  duties,  although  tho  scale  was 
less  onerous  than  those  which  preceded  it. 
This  did  not  diminish  the  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  the  argument 
of  the  repealers  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  alteration  of  the  tariff  in  1842,  which 
I  allowed  the  importation  of  live  cattle  and 
,  fresh  provisions,  did  not  affect  the  price  of 
these  articles  to  the  disastrous  extent  which 
,  had  lioen  anticipated  by  the  agriculturists. 
In  1843  the  principle  of  the  Com  Laws  was 
virtually  abandoned,  by  allowing  com  to  be 
imported  from  Canada  at  a  very  small  duty. 
It  was  now  possible  to  import  com  from 
America  through  Canada,  and  therefore  there 
seemed  to  lie  no  reason  why  direct  importation 
from  America  should  not  be  allowed.    In  his 
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budget  of  1 845,  Sir  R.  Peel  abolished  the  duties 
on  430  airticle*  out  of  813  then  taxed.  This 
was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  principle  of 
protection.  In  the  same  year  the  harvest 
was  very  bad,  and  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
failed  entirely.  It  was  then  impossible  to 
avoid  tho  temporary  suspension  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  it  was 
not  bettor  to  abolish  them  altogether.  The 
country  was  deluged  with  the  free  trade  tracts 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  Sir  R.  Peel 
was  convinced  that  protection  was  no  longer 
tenable;  but  his  cabinet  would  not  follow 
him.  Lord  Stanley  resigned,  and  the  minis- 
try broke  up.  Lord  J.  Russell  was  unable  to 
form  a  cabinet,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  was  induced 
to  take  office  again.  It  was  known  that  he 
would  meet  Parliament  in  1846  pledged  to 
support  the  cause  of  free  trade.  The  agitation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  begun  in 
Manchester  towards  the  end  of  1836.  In  a 
season  of  financial  pressure,  it  appeared  to 
some  of  the  most  influential  manufacturers  of 
that  thriving  town  that  the  only  remedy  for 
the  evil  lay  in  free  trade,  and  that  by  artifi- 
cially keeping  up  the  price  of  corn  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  were 
sacrificed  to  the  supposed  benefit  of  tho 
agricultural  interests.  The  year  afterwards 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  was  formed. 
Among  its  most  prominent  members  from 
the  first  were  Mr.  Cobdcn  and  Mr.  Bright, 
who  in  a  great  measure  sacrificed  their 
worldly  prosperity  to  the  work  of  con- 
verting their  countrymen  to  their  principle*. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  collected  for  the 
purposes  of  the  League.  A  Free  Trade  Hall 
was  built  in  Manchester.  In  1843  the  Lords 
acknowledged  that  the  League  was  a  great 
fact;  it  was  compared  in  debate  to  the 
wooden  horse  by  which  the  Greeks  were 
secretly  brought  into  Troy.  At  the  eud  of 
1845  it  was  stronger  than  ever  in  men,  money, 
».nd  enthusiasm.  When  Parliament  assembled 
in  1846,  the  Queen's  Speech  and  the  Address 
in  reply  to  it  gave  indication  of  the  coming 
change.  Sir  R.  Peel  rose  immediately  after- 
wards, and  avowed  honestly  the  alteration  in 
his  opinion.  He  said  that  he  had  observed 
during  the  last  three  years  (1)  that  wages  do 
not  vary  with  the  price  of  food,  and  that  with 
high  prices  you  do  not  necessarily  have  high 
wages;  (2)  that  employment,  high  wages, 
and  abundance  contribute  directly  to  the 
diminution  of  crime  ;  (3;  that  by  the  gradual 
removal  of  protection,  industry  had  been 
promoted  and  morality  improved.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli took  the  opjjortunity  of  violently  assail- 
ing the  minister  for  his  change  of  opinion. 
In  February,  Sir  R.  Peel  announced  a  fixed 
duty  on  corn  for  three  years,  and  after  that 
its  entire  abolition.  The  free  traders  at- 
tempted to  get  rid  of  this  delay ;  but  thev 
were  beaten  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  bill 
passed.  There  was  a  fear  lest  it  might  be 
rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  Duke 


of  Wellington  secured  its  pawing.  In  1902, 
owing  to  a  heavy  deficit  on  account  of  the 
South  African  War,  a  Registration  Duty  of 
3d.  per  cwt.  on  imported  corn  was  imposed, 
and  of  fid.  on  imported  flour,  but  the  duty 
was  abolished  in  the  following  \  ear. 

8ir  E,  Peel's  Memoirt  and  SpeteKtt ;  J.  Morler, 
Lijt  of  Cobden ;  Brunde*,  Li/r  of  Lord  iteaeormritM; 
W.  BoberUou,  Lift  and  Tun«  oj  John  Bright. 

[O.  B.] 

Cornwallis,  Charles,  1st  Makqiis  {6. 
1738,  d.  1805),  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age,  and  served  under  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
in  1761.  He  entered  Parliament  for  Eye,  and 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Tower  in 
1770.  He  served  in  the  American  Wur  of 
Independence,  and  won  much  distinction  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywinc,  and  the  siege  of 
Charleston.  He  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  South  Carolina, 
and  in  1780  won  the  victorv  of  Camden 


over  Uates,  the    following  vear  defeating 
Greene  at  Guildford.    In  1782,  blockaded  at 
Yorktown  by  the  American  army  and  tho 
French  fleet,  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  A 
violent  controversy  took  place  on  his  return, 
between  Cornwallis  ami  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
as  to  the  party  deserving  of  blame  for  the 
disaster.     In  1786  he  went  to  India  as 
Governor-General,  and  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Bengal  army.     His  administration 
lasted  from  1786  to  1793,  and  is  remarkable 
for  tho  Mysore  War ;  the  arrangements  with 
Oude,  Arcot.  and  the  Nizam ;  the  negotia- 
tions with  Scindiah  and  the  Mahrattas;  the 
Permanent  Settlement;  and  a  series  of  im- 
portant judicial  and  revenue  reforms.  In 
1790  Tippoo's  attack  on  Travancore  caused 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  conclude  the  Triple  Alliance 
with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  and  the 
camjmign  began  on  the  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel  coasts.    In  1791  Lord  Cornwallis  de- 
termined to  take  the  command  himself,  and 
marched  straight  to  Bangalore,  which  he 
captured  March  21.    Tippoo  had  hastened 
lack  to  defend  his  capital.     The  Nizam's 
force  and  the  Mahrattas  were  wasting  their 
time  in  sieges  in  the  north.  On  May  13,  1791, 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Arikera,  in  which 
Tippoo  was  beaten.    In  March,    1792,  the 
Treaty  of  Seringnnatam  was  signed,  ending 
the  war,  and  leaving  Tippoo  with  reduced 
territory  and  prestige.   As  an  administrator, 
Lord  Cornwallis  devoted  himself  to  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses.    He  increased  the  salaries  of 
the  public  servants  in  order  to  give  them  the 
possibility   of  acquiring  a   competence  by 
economy,  and  made  wur  on  all  frauds  and 
peculation.    On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
employed  in  1 794  as  a  diplomatist  in  Flanders, 
and  carried  on  fruitless  negotiations  with 
the    emperor    at    Brussels.     In    1795  ho 
was  appointed  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance.    In   1798  he  became  Lord -Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  during  the  violence  of 
the  Irish  rebellion.    In  1801  he  returned  to 
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England,  and  was  selected  as  the  British 
plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  the  Peace  of 
Amiens.  On  July  30,  180').  he  arrived  in 
India  as  Governor-General,  pledged  to  reverse 
the  policy  of  Ix»rd  Wcllesley.  His  avowed 
policy  was  to  end  the  war ;  to  hreak  up  the 
system  of  .subsidiary  alliances ;  and  to  bribe  the 
minor  princes  of  Hindustan  to  give  up  their 
alliance  with  us  by  resigning  to  them  iaghires 
out  of  the  binds  south  and  west  of  Delhi. 
In  spito  of  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  Lake 
ho  proceeded  up  the  Ganges  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  this  plan  out.  but  his  health 
failed  rapidly.  He  resigned  the  government 
to  the  senior  meml»er  of  the  council,  Sir  George 
Barlow,  and  died  at  Ghaxeepore,  Oct.  5,  1805. 

Cornwallis.  Detpatehr*  :  Owen,  Selection*  /row, 
Cormratlu  Despatch**  .-  Kaye.  Lite*  of  Indian 
Ojicere;  Groat  Duff.  Mah.aitas;  Wilks.  Uist.  of 
Myeore;  Mill,  Uitt.  »f  India ;  Dictionary  of 
National  Mojrtxjihy.  vol.  xii.  [B.  S.] 

Coromandel  Coast.  The  popular  name 
applied  to  the  east  coast  of  the  Doccan.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cholaman- 
dalay,  in  the  region  of  the  ancient  Ohola 
dynasty.  The  Coromandel  coast  extends 
from  Cape  Calimeiv  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kistnah,  and  is  within  the  territory  of  the 
Madras  presidency. 

Coronation.  Tins  rite  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. In  England  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
general  use,  even  before  tho  union  of  the 
several  kingdoms ;  anil  a  coronation  service  of 
uncertain  date,  but  as  old  at  least  as  the 
eighth  century,  is  still  extant.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  represents  Off a's  son,  Eghrth, 
«s  having  been  "  hallowed  to  king  "  in  785.  In 
the  same  authority  we  find  distinct  records 
of  the  consecration  »>f  Edgar,  Ethelred  II., 
Edward  the  ( 'oufessor,  ami  Harold  II.,  to  the 
kingly  office  with  the  same  rite.  And  the 
two  essential  parts  of  the  ceremony,  the 
placing  of  the  crown  on  the  king's  head,  and 
the  anointing,  bad  then  been  fully  established  : 
but  to  neither  had  any  exceptional  mcrcdness 
lieen  yet  assigned  ;  at  most  they  were  but 
■ymbou  of  the  divine  approval  of  the  choice 
the  jRS)ple  had  made.  The  ritual  used  at 
Ethelred  II. 's  coronation  has  survived,  and 
contains  both  these  and  the  form  of  oath 
taken  by  the  king.  By  this  he  promised 
three  things  to  hold  God's  Church  and  the 
realm  in  peace,  to  forbid  rapine  and  injustice, 
and  to  judge  justly  and  mercifully.  The 
place  varied  :  though  generally  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  in  Edgar's  case  it  was  Bath,  and  in 
Edward's  Winchester.  Since  the  coronation 
of  Harold,  however,  it  has  been  the  abbey 
church  at  Westminster. 

With  differences  of  detail  the  ceremonial 
has  not  materially  changed  since  the  Conquest. 
The  form  of  asking  the  clergy  and  jsople 
present  for  their  voices,  lasted  till  Henry 
VHP's  time,  but  is  now  a  mere-  presentation 
of  the  sovereign  to  the  spectators.  The  chief 
variations  have  been  in  the  oath.    Till  130.S 


this  pledged  three  things  only — peace  and 
reverence  to  God  and  Holy  Church,  justice 
to  the  people,  and  the  removal  of  bad  and 
upholding  of  good  laws.  But  at  Edward  II.'s 
coronation  it  became  more  comprehensive  and 
precise,  and  took  the  form  of  question  and 
answer.  Besides  the  three  things  alsne 
mentioned,  the  king  promised  to  keep  and 
defend  "  the  laws  and  righteous  customs 
which  the  community  of  the  realm  should 
have  chosen."  For  centuries  no  vital  al- 
teration was  made  in  the  body  of  the  oath, 
though  liberties  were  taken  in  Tudor  and 
Stuart  davs  with  its  wording. 

The  existing  form  was  settled  at  the  Revo- 
lution of  1G8H.  By  it  the  sovereign  undertakes 
(1)  to  govern  "according  to  the  statutes  in 
Parliament  agreed  on,"  (2)  to  cause  "  justice 
in  mercy  to  be  executed,"  and  IZ)  to  maintain 
"  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  established 
by  law."  It  follows  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiatiou  deemed  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  sovereign  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic. 

This  ceremony  has  long  lost  its  importance. 
Once  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the  new 
reign.  It  afterwards  came  to  be  regarded  as 
giving  the  king  a  sacred  character,  making 
him  the  Lord's  anointed,  against  whoso 
authority-  it  was  an  impiety  to  raise  one's 
hand,    but  it  is  now  a  mere  pageant. 

Taylor'*  Glory  of  Regality;  Stubbs's  Constitu- 
tional ifirfory;  Freeman's  Sormnn  Vou>iur*t, 
A|<|>endix,  note  H,  to  vol.  iii. ;  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough, toI.  .i.,  pp.  80—83  (Rolls  Series1. 

[J.  R.] 

Coroner,  an  official  first  appointed  by 
Richard  I.  in  1194,  had  originally  very  con- 
siderable powers.  He  was  elected  by  the  shire, 
and  was  to  keep  the  pleas  of  the  crown  in  the 
place  of  the  sheriff.  By  3  Ed.  I.,  c.  10,  the 
coroner  is  required  to  be  of  the  status  of  a 
knight,  and  to  hold  inquests  in  cases  of  sudden 
death,  and  bv  14  Ed.  III.,  c.  8.  he  is  required 
to  hold  land  in  fee.  By  the  28  Ed.  III.,  c.  6, 
his  election  was  to  be  made  by  the  free- 
holders assembled  in  the  county  court,  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  sheriffs.  The 
power  of  the  coroner  to  hear  cases  of  felony 
was  abolished  by  Magna  Charta,  §  1",  and  the 
functions  of  holding  inquests  in  cases  of 
violent  or  sudden  death  expresslv  confirmed 
by  the  statute  4  Ed.  I.,  c.  2,  called,  Dt  OjKno 
Coronatortt.  Gradually  the  coroner  lost  all 
his  other  duties  except  tluit  of  taking  in- 
quisitions of  death.  The  position  and  election 
of  coroners  have  been  regulated  by  several 
statutes  in  recent  times.  Boroughs  with  a 
population  of  over  10,000  have  a' coroner  as 
well  as  counties. 

Corporation  Act,  The  (16G1),  was 

passed  hy  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  II.. 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  power  of 
the  Dissenters  in  the  towns.  By  this  statute 
it  was  enacted  that  all  officers  of  corporations 
should  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  within  twelve 
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months  of  their  election  to  office;  and  on 
their  election  should  take  the  oaths  of  supre- 
macy, allegiance,  and  non-resistance,  and 
abjure  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The 
Corporation  Act  was  repealed  in  1828,  though 
long  before  that  date  it  had  become  a  dead  letter. 

Corporations,  or  bodies  corporate,  formed 
for  the  continual  maintenance  and  enjoy- 
ment of  certain  privileges,  or  the  holding  of 
certain  property  in  perpetuity,  are  of  two 
kinds:— («)  Corporation*  Wr,  which  consist  of 
one  {terson,  such  as  the  king  or  a  bishop,  who 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  never  die :  and  (A)  Cor. 
pvration*  aggregate,  which  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  so  bound  together  as  to  be  by 
law  considered  as  one  individual,  and  which 
by  the  constant  introduction  of  fresh  menders 
have  a  continuous  existence.  Both  sole  and 
aggregate  corporations  are  divided  into 
ecclesiastical  and  lay.  The  former  division 
comprised  such  corporations  as  a  bishop,  or 
the  chaplain  of  a  cathedral,  and  the  latter 
being  again  sub-divided  into  (a)  civil  corpora- 
tion*, such  as  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Durham ;  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions, and  private  corporations  of  the  nature 
of  joint-stock  companies :  and  (A)  cleemotynary 
eorporatwm,  which  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  administering  the  bounty  of  the  founder, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  various  colleges  at  the 
universities,  and  the  hospitals. 

Corricaie,  The  Battli  or  (1562),  was 
fought  near  Aberdeen  between  the  forces  of 
Mary  Uucen  of  ScoU,  led  by  Murray,  and 
some  Highlanders,  headed  by  the  rebellious 
Earl  of  Huntly.  Huntly  was  killed,  und 
his  son,  Sir  John  Qordon,  was  captured  and 
executed. 

Corsned  was  a  species  of  ordeal  in  which 
the  accused  had  to  swallow  a  huge  piece  of 
bread  or  cheese.  If  this  wen;  performed  freely 
and  without  hurt,  the  accused  was  pronounced 
innocent;  but  if  it  stuck  in  his  throat,  guilty. 
With  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
ho*t  was  used  for  this  purpose.  [Omdkal.] 

Conuma,  The  Battle  ok  (Jan.  16. 1800), 
b»t  ween  the  English  and  French,  was 
fought  during  the  Peninsular  War  at  the 
cl<<*e  of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  from 
Madrid,  pursued  by  Soult.  After  a  march 
in  which  the  severity  of  the  elements  and 
neglect  of  discipline  were  inure  disastrous  to 
the  troops  than  the  pursuit  of  the  French, 
3foore,  on  Jan.  11,  took  up  a  position  round 
the  town  of  Corunna.  ami,  having  occupied 
the  road  to  Santiago  de  Compostella  with  his 
l*nt  troops,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  English 
transports  from  Vigo.  Un  the  14th  the  ships 
anchored  in  the  bay,  and  before  daybreak  on 
the  Kith  the  cavalry  (the  ground  berig  im- 
pnictirablc  for  cavalry  operations},  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  all  but  nine  pieces  of 
artillery,  had  been  embarked.  Soult  had 
20,000 '  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  a  strong 
Hist.— 13 


force  of  artillery,  while  Moore  had  only 
14,500  infantry.  The  battle  was  begun  with  "a 
tierce  attack  by  the  French  on  the  village  of 
Elvina,  which  they  carried,  only,  however,  to 
ho  in  turn  driven  out  by  General  Baird's 
division.  While  the  battle  was  still  doubtful, 
Moore  ordered  up  the  reserve,  under  General 
Paget,  to  oppose  a  flank  movement  directed 
against  the  English  right.  This  was  most 
successfully  effected;  and  almost  simulta- 
neously the  whole  of  the  British  line  began 
to  gain  ground,  until  at  nightfall  they  bad 
everywhere  driven  the  French  from  their 
positions.  During  the  following  night  a 
retreat  was  effected  to  the  shore,  and  the  em- 
barkation of  the  troops  was  carried  out  with 
but  little  loss.  In  the  kittle  the  English 
were  said  to  have  lost  800  men,  including 
their  brave  general.  Sir  John  Moore;  th© 
French,  between  3,000  and  4,000. 

Napier,  tfmiiisafar  W«t. 

Coshery  w'as  an  ancient  Irish  custom,  by 
which  the  chief  had  the  right  of  using  the 
houses  and  taking  the  provisions  of  his 
tenantry  for  himself  and  following  at  his 
own  discretion.  The  Norman  barons,  not 
unnaturally,  adopted  so  advantageous  a  cus- 
tom. After  the  final  confiscation  of  Irish 
land  by  Cromwell,  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  chiefs  long  led  a  precarious  existence 
by  such  means,  and  numerous  statute*  failed 
to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

O'Curry,  Ancitut  lriih  Cutloim;  Lecky,  Ui$tor\i 
of  the  Eighteenth  Ctutunj, 

Cottenhaiu,  Chaklk*  (  hkistofjieb 
Pei-ys,  1st  Eakl  or  (A.  1781,  d.  18.il),  the 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Pepys,  was  called 
to  the  lmr  1804.  He  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general  to  Queen  Adelaide  in  1830,  and 
solicitor-general  to  the  king  in  1834.  In 
1831  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Higham  Ferrers.  In  1834  he  became  Master 
of  the  Kolls,  and  in  1835  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Whigs  not 
being  prepared  with  a  Chancellor  in  whom 
they  could  confide.  In  1836  he  became  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  continued  in  this  office  till 
1841.  In  1846.  on  the  return  of  the  Whigs 
to  power,  Ixjrd  Tottenham  again  became 
Chancellor;  but  his  health  was  bad,  and  in 
1850  he  received  an  earldom,  and  the  Great 
Sul  was  put  in  commission. 

Cottar,  James  (A.  1690,  </.  17 19),  the  son 
of  Sir  James  Cotter,  a  distinguished  supporter 
of  James  II.,  was,  in  spite  of  the  Irish  Court 
of  Chancery,  brought  up  as  a  Catholic  in 
Engbtnd.  In  1713  he  headed  an  attack  on 
the  Protestant  voters  in  Dublin.  He  was 
the  idol  of  the  Irish  Jacobites;  and  his 
execution  for  ripe  in  1719  brought  about  a 
savage  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  securiug  his  punishment. 

Cottinffton,  Francis,  Loud  (A.  1578, 
d.  1652),  of  a  Somersetshire  family,  waa  for 
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many  years  one  of  the  English  diplomatic 
agents  at  Madrid.  He  accompanied  Prince 
Charles  to  Spain,  took  part  in  negotiating  the 
marriage  treaty,  and  lost  the  favour  of  his 
patron,  Buckingham,  by  supporting  it.  In 
1628  he  wan  created  a  tmronct  and  privy 
councillor.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  which  developed  (Jan.  2.  1631)  into  an 
agreement  for  the  partition  of  Holland.  On 
his  return  he  wan  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
became,  in  1635,  Master  of  the  Court  of 
Wards.  Clarendon  describes  him  as  Liud's 
chief  opponent  in  the  Council.  To  avoid 
imj>eachment  by  the  Long  Parliament  for  his 
share  in  the  fiscal  oppressions  of  the  previous 
ten  years,  he  resigned  both  his  offices.  Dur  ing 
the  Civil  War  he  sided  with  the  king,  and, 
in  consequence,  took  refuge  in  France.  In 
1 0  )2  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Claren- 
don, ambassador  to  Madrid,  and  died,  in  1653, 
at  Valladolid.  During  his  first  stay  in  Spain 
he  turned  Human  Catholic,  reverted  to  Pro- 
testantism on  his  return  to  England,  and 
became  a  Catholic  again  in  1652.  Clarendon 
praises  his  self-control  and  power  of  dissimu- 
lation. Mr.  Gardiner  calls  him,  "a  man  of 
the  world  without  enthusiasm." 

Clarendon.  Hirtory  of  lUt  Rebellion;  8.  K. 
Gardiner,  But.  of  Eng.,  lMi-164i. 

Cotton,  Bautholomew  i>e.  was  a  monk 
of  Norwich,  who  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  England 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  year 
1298,  about  which  time  he  died.  Tho  hitter 
portion  of  this  history  is  of  grout  value, 
as  the  writer  was  contemporary  with  tho 
events  which  he  records.  This  Chronicle, 
edited  by  Mr.  Luurd,  has  been  published 
in  the  Bolls  Series. 

Cotton,  Siu  Jons  HiMiE,  was  one  of 
the  small  band  of  Jacobite  }>oliticians  who 
formed  part  of  the  Opposition  to  Sir  Hubert 
Walpole's  ministry  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
In  1740,  when  the  Jacobites  were  concocting 
one  of  their  usual  plot*,  we  find  him  described 
as  "  doubtful  of  others,  but  answering  clearly 
for  himself ;  "  and  he  arranged  to  remain  in 
London  as  the  channel  of  communication  with 
James's  friends.  In  1742,  after  the  fall  of 
Walpole,  his  appointment  to  the  Admiralty 
Bo  ird  was  pressed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  but 
the  king  absolutely  refused  to  raise  him"  to  th  it 
office.  In  1744,  however,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
luctance of  George,  he  was  taken  into  the 
administration.  In  1745, the  Frenc  h  minister, 
Cardinal  Tencin,  a  friend  of  the  Stuarts,  de- 
manded that  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity  he 
should  resign  office,  but  this  he  declined  to  do. 
He  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  dismissed, 
and  continued  to  lead  a  small  IkxIv  of  JaeobU'-s 
in  the  Lower  House. 

Cotton,  Sik  Kobbrt  (A.  1571,  d.  1631), 
was  a  distinguished  antiquary  and  collector 


of  manuscripts.  He  assisted  Camden  (q.v.) 
in  his  labours  on  the  Britamti*.  On  the 
accession  of  James  I.  he  was  knighted,  and 
frequently  consulted  by  the  Privy  Council  on 
constitutional  points.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  suggested  to  James  L  the  idea  of  creating 
baronets,  and  was  himself  raised  to  this  rank 
in  1611.  Sir  Hobert  wrote  numerous  anti- 
quarian tracts  and  pamphlets.  But  his  chief 
title  to  remembrance  is  due  to  the  magnificent 
manuscript  library  he  collected,  which  passed 
to  his  heir  intact,  and  was  acquired  by  the 
nation  in  1706.  After  being  partly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1731,  it  was  placed  in  the  British 
Museum  in  1757. 

Cotton,  Sir  Willovghhy,  war,  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Jamaica  during  the  slave 
rebellion  of  1831 — 32.  The  insurrection  was 
crushed  o%ving  to  his  promptness  of  action, 
whilst  his  leniency  to  the  offenders  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  unwarrantable  cruel tv 
with  which  the  negroes  were  usually  treated". 
His  clemency  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of 
the  planters. 

Cotton  Famine,  The,  1862.  The  out- 
break of  the  American  Civil  War,  which  was 
followed  by  a  total  blockade  of  the  Con- 
federate coast,  was  productive  of  very  disas- 
trous results  in  England.  The  cotton  supply,  on 
the  manufacture  of  which  the  greater  liart  of 
the  Lancashire  operatives  depended  for  a  liveli- 
hood, failed, and  in  consequence  the  Lancashire 
mill-owners  began  to  work  short  time,  and 
finally  to  close  the  mills  entirely.  A  certain 
amount  of  work  was  kept  up  and  many 
large  fortunes  were  made  by  running  the 
blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports  and  bring- 
ing out  cotton  ;  but  the  general  result  was 
that  two  millions  of  people  were  to  a  great 
extent  reduced  to  destitution.  The  Cotton 
District  Belief  Fund  was  started  in  July, 
1862,  and  nearly  two  millions  were  subacrilied 
within  a  twelvemonth.  By  the  Belief  Act 
] Missed  in  Aug.,  1862,  loans' were  granted  to 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  relief  works.  The  famine  came  to 
an  end  in  the  summer  of  1865. 

Councils,  Civil. 

(1)  The  National  Cot'XClL.  (a)  In 
Aliflo-Saxtn  Tutu*.  The  Witcnageimtt.  The 
more  primitive  German  triln-s  had  no  kings, 
and  the  supreme  authority  resided  either 
in  temjHfrarv  magistrates  or  the  national 
council  of  all  freemen  that  met  periodically 
to  discuss  all  matters  of  great  importance. 
When  monarchy  became  universal,  this 
council  became  the  adviser  and  controller 
of  the  king.  In  the  Campus  Martins,  or 
Madius.  of  the  Frank  monarchy,  we  sec  its 
continued  survival  until  it  gradually  dis- 
appeared through  feudal  influence.  In 
England  its  history  was  different.  In  the 
original  kingdoms  of  the  migration,  a  demo- 
cratic assembly  of  the  freemen,  such  as  stiU 
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exists  iu  the  forest  cantons  of  Switzerland 
[«M  Freeman,  A'w^.  Con*t.,  chap,  i.),  certainly 
existed.  Hut  when  the  u  heptarchie  "  states 
were  consolidated  to  form  larger  kingdoms, 
no  consolidation  of  the  popular  assembly 
followed.  The  "  greater  council"  of  Tacitus, 
the  Campus  Martius  of  the  Franks,  was  only 
continued  in  the  Shin-moot,  the  highest 
folkmoot  of  the  English  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  a  representative  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  idea  of  a  national 
assembly  lived  on  in  the  gathering  of 
magnates,  which  was  consolidated  in  pro- 
portion as  the  kingdom  was  consolidated. 
Similarly  with  Wessex,  and  when  the  West 
Saxon  monarehs  Wtamc  kings  of  all  the 
Knglish.  they  gathered  together  the  wise  men 
of  all  the  land  into  their  (ireat  Council  or 
Witcnagemot.  For  the  details  of  the  consti- 
tution, jiower,  origin,  and  activity  of  the 
H'ltruoijtiitot,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  under  that  head.  It  is  enough  to 
observe  here  that  it  was  composed  of  the  chief 
ecclesiastical  nnd  tcm]M>ral  magnates  of  the 
kingdom,  that  the  functions  of  the  Witan 
were  almost  co-ordinate  with  those  of  the 
king,  and  supreme  on  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne  by  death.  Thev  were  the  Parliament, 
Senate,  Privy  Council,  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice,  Civil  Service,  and  Cabinet  in  one. 
Their  powers  were  legislative,  judicial,  de- 
liberative, taxative,  and  executive.  Though 
in  practice  a  council  of  officials,  it  remained  j 
in  idea  the  council  of  the  nation,  virtually 
represented  by  their  natural  leaders.  Hut  of 
direct  ]x. polar  representation  there  is  no 
trace. 

In  Xortnaii  Timet.  The  Great  Council. 
The  aecewwion  of  William  I.  produced  no 
*udden  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  the 
national  council.  The  Great  Council  of  the 
Norman  reigns  was  in  most  respects  a 
•  "ntimuition  of  the  Witcnagemot.  But 
fondal  influence,  the  analogy  of  the  counc  il 
of  Normandy,  anil  the  changed  condition 
of  the  country,  soon  produced  a  gradual 
f< mlalisation  of  the  whole  institution — which, 
although  not  completed  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  gradually  more  and  more  obscured 
fie  old  official  character  of  the  assemblage.  Yet 
the  national  idea  lived  on.  The  convocation 
n  10SG  and  1 1 16  of  (Ireat  Councils  of  all  the 
landowners,  of  whomsoever  they  held  land. 
Si  a  striking  instance  of  this.  The  gradual 
ehangu  of  theory  was  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  assembly  were  the 
wmc  as  riefore  the  Conquest,  though  bishop 
and  earl  sat  now  as  holders  of  great  fiefs 
immediately  under  the  crown  just  as  much  as 
in  their  official  capacity  of  magnates.  But 
the  practical  change  was  greater  than  the 
theoretical.  Nominally  possessed  of  all  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Wise  Men  lief  ore  the  Con- 
quest, their  power  l>ecame  very  formal  in  the 
pn-nenec  of  such  monarehs  as  William  and 
his  *uns,  to  whose  practical  despotism  revolt 


in  arms  rather  than  opposition  in  council  was 
the  appropriate  check.  Moreover  the  in- 
creasing sanctity  which  environed  the  monarch 
deprived  the  national  council  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  that  unique  position  which  made 
the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  monarehs  little  more 
in  theory  than  chairmen  of  a  Hoard. 

(r)  In  Angetin  Tune*.  The  Feudal  Council 
of  Henry  II.  Under  Henry  II.  the  change 
in  the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the 
national  council  became  complete.  The 
accepted  usage  of  his  reign  was  to  summon 
the  whole  liody  of  the  tenants  in  chief  to  the 
council.  Hut  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
council  was,  doubtless,  much  the  same  as  in  the 
earlier  i»eriod.  Except  on  special  occasions 
none  but  the  magnates,  the  1-ishops,  earls,  and 
royal  officers,  the  "  greater  barons,"  were 
likely  to  attend.  We  learn  from  Magna 
Charta  that  the  "greater  barons"  alono 
received  sj>eeial  summonses  addressed  to  them 
individually  on  each  occasion  that  the  council 
met.  A  general  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff 
of  each  county  summoned  the  "  lesser 
Iwirons  "  to  these  assemblies,  and  their  attend- 
ance was  generally  nominal.  The  Angevin 
council  thus  l>ecame  a  regularly  organiced 
feudal  assembly.  Hut  the  powers  of  tho 
(ireat  Council  could  not  but  have  been  un- 
favourably influenced  by  the  change.  In 
liecoming  feudul  it  ceased  to  be  national. 
Even  the  small  place  left  by  the  administrative 
system  of  Henry  II.  for  external  checks  could 
not  Ik*  satisfactorily  filled  up  by  a  body  out  of 
relation  with  a  people  who  rather  reposed 
confidence  in  the  crown,  and  which  was 
representative  mainly  of  the  crushed  baronial 
party  which  Henry  had  subdued.  Still, 
its  formal  consent  was  invariably  given  to 
Henry's  great  legislative  and'  executive 
measures.  We  even  hear  of  resistance  to 
the  royal  will,  of  which  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  there  is  no  record.  Hut  the  most  pre- 
judicial influence  on  the  immediate  future  of 
the  council  was  the  development  of  new  and 
more  efficient  consultative  liodies  out  of  tho 
administrative  system  which  centred  round 
the  Curia  Regis  (q.v.).  Thus  under  Henry  II., 
the  national  council  tended  to  iiecomc  baronial 
merely,  and  was  superseded  in  many  of  its 
functions  by  a  royal  council. 

Yet  the  absence  of  a  more*  adequate  rcpic- 
sentation  of  the  nation  lent  a  good  dead  of 
national  character  even  to  this  feudal  council. 
Such  an  assembly  give  us  Magna  Charta,  and 
so  well  did  the  baronage  fulfil  their  new  part 
of  national  representation  that  throughout 
Henry  III. 'a  reign  an  opposition  at  onco 
jH»ptilar  and  lraronial  found  in  it  ita  appro- 
priate mouthpiece.  Hut  the  gradual  growth  of 
a  directly  representative  Parliament  brought 
the  old  council  into  comparative  disuse. 
Edward  [.'a  completion  of  the  parliamentary 
system  at  once  annihilate  >i  the  jwlitical  im- 
portance of  feudalism  and  of  the  feudal  Great 
Council.    Superseded  as  a  national  assembly 
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by  Parliament,  and  M  a  consultative  and 
executive  body  bv  the  royal  council,  the  Great 
Council  remained  as  a  survival  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.  Often  it  was  hardly  to  he  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Parliament,  as  fur  example, 
the  council  which  sanctioned  so  many  of 
Edward  I.'s  laws.  ( >ftcn  it  was  no  mot*  than 
ifforced "  assembly  of  the  "  Concilium 


an 


ordinarium,"  strengthened  for  important 
business  by  the  addition  of  spiritual  and 
temjKJnd  magnates,  and  other  "  wise  men," 
•elected  at  discretion.  Such  an  assembly  was 
not  uncommon  in  the  fourteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  centuries  {e.g.,  in  1379), 
and  Richard  I  I.'s  evil  councillors  were  accused 
of  inducing  the  king  to  summon  councils  com- 
posed of  cert i in  lords  without  the  assent  or 
presence  of  the  "  Lords  of  the  Great  Council." 
But  these  Jissemblics  may  largely  l>e  regarded 
as  attempts  to  bridge  over  the  distinction 
between  the  Royal  Council  and  the  Council  of 
the  nation,  and  give  to  the  former  body  that 
prestige  which  historical  continuity  and  full 
baronial  support  could  in  a  large  measure 
afford.  No  such  assembly  was  convoked 
in  Tudor  times,  and  Charles  I.'s  summons  of 
a  (treat  Council  at  York  in  1G40  was  the  last 
instance  of  its  l>eing  called  together. 

(2)  The  Royal  Coi  scil.  Besides  the  Great 
Council,  or  the  Common  Council  of  the  nation, 
there  must  have  existed,  as  soon  as  organised 
government  began,  a  smaller  council  of  the 
royal  ministers  and  confidants,  by  whose 
advice  and  co-operation  the  government  was 
carried  on.  The  small  numbers  generally 
attending  the  Witenagemot  before  the  Con- 
quest, and  the  lack  of  definite  centralised 
authority,  make  this  assembly  very  hard  to 
discern  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  :  but  with  the 
reigns  of  the  sons  of  William  I.,  the  Curia 
Regis  U\.v.)  comes  into  importance;  and  from 
this  general  court  then-  gradually  developed 
by  a  process  of  differentiation  not  only  the 
courts  of  judicature,  but  also  the  organised 
Royal  Council  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
exact  relation  of  the  Curia  Regis  to  the 
national  great  council  is  not  clear,  but  it  is 
improbable  that  they  were  entirely  separate 
organisations.  Thus  in  a  sense  the  Royal 
Council  was  a  specialised  form  of  the  Great 
Council. 

The  active  dcsjiotism  of  the  Norman  and 
Angevin  kings,  while  reducing  the  national 
council  t<»  a  form,  greatly  stimulated  the 
uowth  of  the  Royal  Council  :  for  when  the 
king  had  so  much  on  his  hands  he  must  have 
the  help  of  clerks  and  ministers,  who  always 
tended  to  become  his  advisers.  The  existence 
of  such  a  Royal  Council  is  dimly  foreshadowed 
by  the  act  of  Henry  11.  in  1178,  when  that 
monarch  reserved  the  decision  of  knotty  judi- 
cial or  financial  cases  to  a  small  circle  of 
"  sapientcs."  or  councillors.  But  under  Henry 
II.  we  have  the  merest  reference  to  its  action 
—none  to  its  constitution  or  powers.  The 
personal  retinue  of  Richard  II.,  the  foreign 


councillors  of  John,  may  well  liave  been  organ- 
ised in  a  similar  body  ;  but  it  is  not  until  the 
minority  of  Henry  III.  that  the  real  history 
of  the  Royal  Council  begins.  ITie  Regent, 
the  legate,"  the  great  officers  of  state  consti- 
tuted that  "supremum  concilium,"  traces  of 
whose  activity  are  to  be  discerned  in  every 
department  of*  government.  In  this  body  the 
hated  foreign  courtiers  exercised  their  in- 
fluence. Against  it  the  Great  Council  pf  the 
realm  fought  with  increasing  success.  Thrice 
oaths  were  imjjosed  on  this  Council  and 
baronia:  nominees  added  to  it ;  but  it  con- 
tinued to  maintain  its  existence  through  the 
crisis,  and  after  acting  as  a  practical  Council 
of  Regency  during  Edward  I.'s  absence  in 
Palestine,  received  from  that  king  definition 
and  organisation. 

Tin-  special  characteristic  of  the  Royal 
Council  was  its  permanence.  It  was  always 
sitting,  always  occupied  in  the  continuous 
business  of  the  court.  Its  usual  name  was 
the  "  Concilium  perpetuum,"  or  "  Concilium 
ordinarium,"  in  opposition  to  the  "  Con- 
silium commune,"  or  ''Concilium  magnum" 
of  the  nation,  already  discussed.  Besides  its 
constant  sessions  for  executive  business,  it 
held  terminal  sittings  to  help  the  king  iu 
receiving  petitions  and  hearing  suits.  Its 
functions  were  so  wide  as  to  be  practi- 
cally incapable  of  definition.  Nothing  was 
too  great,  nothing  was  too  small  to  escape 
its  interference.  It  advised  the  king,  exe- 
cuted his  resolutions,  shared  in  his  ju<licial 
and  apjallate  powers.  The  ordinary  members 
of  the  Council  were— the  chief  ministers,  the 
judges,  some  of  the  bishop  and  luirons,  anil 
a  few  other  royal  confidants  summoned  by 
royal  writ,  and  l»ound  by  a  solemn  oath  of 
office. 

The  |K>wer  of  the  Royal  Council  was  always 
growing  ;  but  it  acquired  a  special  prominence 
during  the  weak  reign  of  Richard  II. ;  and  it 
is  from  the  history  of  the  fifteenth  century 
that  we  can  first  get  a  really  clear  and  definite 
idea  of  the  functions  of  a  body  whose  whole 
previous  history  it  is  im]>088iblc  to  trace  hut 
obscurely.  Pnder  Richard  II.  and  the  Lan- 
castrians the  Royal  Council,  the  engine  and 
mouthpiece  of  the  prerogative,  gradually 
liegins  to  subserve  constitutional  ends.  The 
strong  and  oiganised  parties  of  the  time  are 
represented  upon  it.  Parliament  asserts  control 
over  it,  and  the  recognition  by  the  Lancastrian 
monarchs  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  nomi- 
nate its  members  is  a  remarkable  anticipation 
of  the  cabinet  government  of  modern  times. 
In  1406  Parliament  protest  their  great  regard 
for  the  "  Lords  of  the  continuous  Council,"  in 
language  almost  anticipating  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  a  modern  ministry.  In  turns  caressed 
by  king  and  Parliament,  the"  Privy  Council." 
as  it  now  ia-gan  to  be  called ■-  though  it  is 
possible  that  the  Privy  Council  was  in  its 
origin  an  inner  and  secret  committee-  of  the 
ordinary  Council— ucquired  more  and  more 
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authority.  Under  Henry  VI.  it  became  a 
virtual  Oouncil  of  Regency,  and  its  members 
practically  held  the  royal  authority  in  com- 
mission. This  enhanced  their  authority,  but 
broke  their  connection  with  Parliament.  After 
1437  the  king  resumed  absolute  power  of 
nomination.  Efforts  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things  led  to  no  result :  and  under  Edward 
IV.  and  tho  Tudors,  it  assumed  the  character 
of  an  "  irresponsible,  committee  of  govern- 
ment," the  agent  of  the  prerogative,  and  the 
representative  of  the  royal  pleasure.  It  sent 
forth  outahoots,  such  as  its  judicial  committee, 
the  Star  Chamber  ;  and  many  of  the  anomalous 
fcuincila  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  with- 
drew half  England  from  the  cognisance  of  the 
common  law  were  in  close  relation  to  it. 
The  temporising  policy  of  a  Henry  VIII. 
and  an  Eliaal>eth,  which  allowed  some  di- 
vergence of  opinion  amongst  its  supporters, 
kept  up  at  least  the  semblance  of  government 
by  discussion.  Its  elaborate  organisation  into 
committees  under  Edward  VI.  illustrates  the 
width  of  its  ramifications. 

The  IYivy  Council  having  attained  the  height 
of  its  power,  it  will  l>e  convenient  to  summarise 
its  functions.  The  great  variety  and  extent 
of  it*  activity  has  already  been  noticed.  Its 
claim  in  1427  "  to  have  the  execution  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  crown  during  the  king's 
minority  needs  only,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "  to 
}*■  slightly  altered  to  make  it  applicable  to 
their  perpetual  functions."  The  only  limit  to 
their  usurjwitinns  was  the  common  law  ;  and 
this,  while  but  partly  con6ning  their  judicial 
activity,  left  the  whole  field  of  general  politics 
ojK-n  to  their  aggressions.  They  had  a  very 
large  share  in  all  executive  business.  Their 
power  of  passing  ordinances  (q.v.)  gave  thitn 
a  practical  share  in  legislation ;  and  the  con- 
fidence, indifference  or  imjwtence  of  Parlia- 
ment allowed  them  taxative  functions  of  the 
greatest  importance.  They  lent  money  to 
the  king  on  their  own  security,  or  used  their 
influence  over  rich  lords  or  merchants  to 
negotiate  loans.  Sometimes  they  got  direct 
authority  from  Parliament  to  levy  taxes, 
sometimes,  especially  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  did  so  of  their  own  authority. 
Wherever  no  positive  law  checked  them  they 
pushed  their  way.  Even  in  judicial  matters, 
despite  the  common  law  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Chancery,  they  were  still,  as  in  1178, 
the  advisers  of  the  crown  on  knotty  points, 
nr.d  the  arbiters  of  private  disputes. 

Rigorous  under  the  Tudors,  the  powers  of 
the  Council  became  oppressive  under  the 
Stuarts :  but  besides  the  ever-increasing 
parliamentary  check,  the  tendency  of  the 
Council  to  become  unwieldy,  by  the  inclusion 
of  a  very  large  number  of  nobles  and  officials, 
led  to  a  habit  of  transacting  great  secrets  of 
state  in  an  unauthorised  and  informal  cabal, 
'T  group  of  "  cabin  counsellors  :  "  a  system 
which  was  complained  of  early  in  the  seven- 
tenth    century,  and  accepted  unwillingly 


towards  iU  end.  The  Cabal  of  1C67,  though 
in  profession  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  foreign  affairs,  was  practically 
an  anticipation  of  the  modern  Cabinet.  Hir 
William  Temple's  plan  of  reform  in  1679 
proved  altortive,  and  tho  definite  recogni- 
tion of  Cabinet  [Cahixet]  government  by 
William  III.,  made  the  Privy  Council  again  a 
constitutional  check,  that  conservatives  desired 
to  maintain  in  power  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  new-fangled  and  illegal  ministerial  as- 
sembly. The  Act  of  Settlement  of  1701  con- 
tains several  clauses  which  tried  to  effect  tho 
restoration  of  the  Privy  Council  to  its  old 
constitutional  position  under  the  Plnntagencts 
and  Tudors ;  but  they  had  little  result.  Tho 
Council  remained  as  it  does  to  this  day  a  body 
of  great  dignity  and  importance,  into  which 
all  statesmen  of  position  were  formally  ad- 
mitted, and  whose  members  were  distin- 
guished by  tho  appellation  of  Right  Honour- 
able. But  the  nature  of  its  composition,  and 
its  unwieldy  dimensions,  prevented  its  being 
generally  summoned  as  a  whole  for  tho 
transaction  of  general  business.  Councils  in 
the  presence  of  Royalty  are  still  frequently 
held,  but  they  consist  of  a  very  few  coun- 
cillors, and  transact  formal  business.  'Phe 
Privy  Council  Office  exercises  the  functions  of 
a  department  of  the  executive.  The  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Council  are  im- 
portant ministers.  Recent  legislation  has 
given  special  powers  to  these  officers  or  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Council.  New 
business,  such  as  tho  ever-increasing  state  re- 
gulation of  education,  is  put  into  its  hands, 
and  the  Vice-President  is  practically  Educa- 
tion Minister.  But  as  a  whole  and  as  a 
deliberative  assembly,  the  Privy  Council  is 
practically  obsolete. 

(3)  Local  Coi  ncils.  Besides  the  above, 
councils  wero  appointed  at  various  times  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  to  govern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  remote  from  the  centra 
of  authority,  or  imperfectly  united  to  it. 
They  were  modelled  generally  on  the  Privy 
Council,  both  in  constitution  and  functions, 

I  and  often  exercised  a  jurisdiction  of  certain 
oppressiveness  and  doubtful  legality.  Such 
were  the  Council  of  Walt*  and  the  Marvin*, 
established  by  Edward  IV.  in  1478,  at  I.ud- 

j  low,  to  govern  the  southern  and  border 
districts  of  Wales,  which  until  then  bad 
uncontrolled  enjoyment  of  Palatine  privi- 
leges. This  court,  though  losing  its  chief 
reason  for  existence  when  Henry  VIII. 
incorporated  Wales  with  England,  and, 
limited  in  its  jurisdiction  in  1640,  was  not 
abolished  until  the  5th  of  William  and  Marv. 
Similar  was  the  Council  of  the  North,  estab- 
lished at  York  after  tho  revolt  of  1560, 
famous  through  Strafford's  tenure  of  the 
presidency,    and    abolished    with  similar 

I  councils  in  the  first  session  of  the  I/mg  Parlia- 

Iment.  The  Council  of  Calais  was  of  older 
foundation,  and  continued  until  the  loss  of 
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that  town  under  Queen  Mary.  The  Stmmmri* 
Court,  which  extended  it*  special  function  of 
governing  the  estate  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, and  superintending  the  mints*  there,  to 
general  business,  and  had  become  one  of  the 
most  oppressive  engines  of  prerogative,  was  at 
the  same  time  deprived  of  its  capacity  for 
aggression.  The  Council  of  the  J'alatinate* 
of  Chettcr,  Lancashire,  ice,  were  mere  con- 
tinuations of  the  old  feudal  courts  of  these 
franchises,  continued  after  their  incorporation 
with  the  crown. 

(4)  CoCNTT,  DISTRICT,  AND  PARISH  Cot'N- 
eiLs.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888 
most  of  the  administrative  work  previously 
entrusted  to  justices  of  the  peace  in  England 
and  Wales  was  devolved  upon  elective  County 
Councils.  The  magistrates,  however,  share 
with  these  authorities  the  control  of  the 
police.  A  supplementary  Act  was  passed  in 
1894  creating  Parish  and  District  Councils. 

Srubbs,  Con$t.  Hut. ;  Q Deist,  Engliuht  P«r- 
fauungtatM-hichtt  and  Vertealtunytrtcht ;  Pul- 
irruve,  a  May  on  the  King'*  Council  ;  Dicer  f  E**a;i 
on  the  J»n'ry  Council ;  Nicholas,  ProceMxngs  of 
tht  Pi-iry  Council.  pj*  y  T] 

Council  of  State  was  the  name  given 
to  the  assemhy  elected  on  Feb.  14,  1649, 
immediately  after  Charles  I.'s  exeoutiou.  It 
received  a  combination  of  military,  diplomatic, 
police,  and  judicial  powers  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate gave  it  a  greater  control  over  the  State 
and  a  wider  exercise  of  executive  power  than 
the  kings  had  ever  had.   Appointed  by  the 

Rump,"  the  Council  of  State  was  dissolved 
by  Cromwell  after  his  coup  d'etat  against  the 
Parliament.  A  new  Council  of  State  was 
established  in  1659,  as  the  siu-ceasnr  to  tho 
temporary  "  Committee  of  Safety "  in  the 
exercise  of  tho  executive  power ;  but  on  the 
second  expulsion  of  the  Rump  by  [jnmbcrt  it 
give  way  to  the  more  famous  "  Committee  of 
Safety,"'  which  acted  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  army.  The  army  scheme  for  the  per- 
manent government  included  a  Council  of 
State  that  never  sat.  Revived  again  when 
Monk  restored  the  Kump,  it  naturally  found 
no  place  when  the  Restoration  brought  back 
the  old  Constitution. 

Kauke.  ifurtury  of  F.nalaud ;  Ouitot,  (Hirer 
CtomSL  and  K?<*ord  CromvcU ;  Whitelocke, 
Memorial*. 

Councils,  Ecclesiastical,  are  of  the 
following  kinds : — 

(1)  General,  or  Ecumenical  Councils. — 
i>.,  assemblies  of  the  Catholic  Church  from 
every  nation.  To  these,  bishops  from  Britain 
were  sent  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Aries  in  the  fourth  century  to  the  Councils 
of  Constance  and  Basel  "in  the  fifteenth. 
Their  decrees  were  accepts  in  England  as 
a  part  of  the  law  of  the  Church,  though  in 
later  times,  as  the  case  of  the  Council  of  Basel 
shows,  hardly  without  some  ratification  from 
the  royal  authority.  The  greatest  interest 
was  at  various  times  shown  by  the  English 


Church  in  these  councils,  and  their  acts  often 
profoundly  affected  the  course  of  English 
history.  But  their  influence  is  too  indirect 
to  necessitate  any  detailed  treatment  of  it  in 
a  work  on  English  history. 

(2)  National  Councils.  Of  the  details  of 
the  history  of  the  pre-English  British  Church 
we  know  little;  but  when  Archbishop  Theodore 
completed  the  systematic  organisation  of  the 
English  Church  that  the  failure  of  Augustine's 
mission  necessitated,  one  of  his  chief  cures 
was  to  arrange  for  the  assembling  every 
August  of  a  council  of  the  whole  Church  over 
which  he  was  metropolitan.  The  councils  of 
Hertford  and  Hatfield,  in  which  most  of 
his  reforms  were  arranged,  were  themselves 
precedents  for  the  future  action  of  the 
Church.  These  councils  can  only  by  anti- 
cipation l»e  called  national,  for  as  yet  the 
English  nation  was  not  in  existence,  but 
they  exerted  a  most  lieneficial  influence  on 
the  development  of  national  unity  by  habi- 
tuating subjects  of  hostile  but  neighbouring 
states  to  meet  under  the  peace  of  the  Church 
to  discuss  amicably  matters  of  common  interest . 
Their  common  place  of  meeting  was  some 
Iwrder  town  such  as  Clovesho,  an  unknown 
spot  near  London,  where  Mercia,  Wessex, 
Kent,  and  Essex  met  together  at  a  point. 
They  were  constituted  mostly  of  bishojm, 
though  abbots  often,  and  diocesan  clergy  once, 
figure  among  the  members ;  and,  as  the  line 
K'twcen  Church  and  State  was  as  yet  but 
slackly  drawn,  kings,  ealdormen,  and  other 
temporal  magnates  frequently  attended  them. 
But  tho  assertion  of  the  independence  of  the 
archbishopric  of  York  by  Archbishop  Eg- 
berht,  created  a  jealousy  between  that  see  and 
Canterbury  that  made  ihese  national  councils, 
which  had  never  met  with  the  regularity 
prescribed  by  Theodore,  very  few  in  number. 

'  They  practically  ceased  with  the  decline  of 
all  conciliar  activity  in  the  tenth  century ; 
and  though  revived  after  the  Conquest,  when 
a  pupal  legate  could  summon  a  national 
council  with  an  authority   which  neither 

I  archbishop  could  gainsay,  the  vindication  of 
the  archiepiscopal  powers  of  the  see  of  York 
by  Thurston  revived  the  old  jealousy  that 
made  the  union  of  both  provinces  in  a  common 
assembly  ridiculous  or  abortive.  The  legatine 
councils' of  Otto  in  123",  and  Ottobon  in  1268. 
are  the  chief  later  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

(3)  Provincial  Covncils. — The  rarity  and 

Jiractical  cessation  of  national  councils  left  room 
or  the  full  development  of  the  synods  of  the 
two  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York ;  even  if 
the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  northern 
i  province  did  not  often  invest  the  councils  of 
the  southern  with  a  practically  national 
character.  The  thirteenth  century  saw  the 
completion  of  the  systematic  representation 
of  the  provincial  synods,  to  which  the  name 
Convocation  (q.v.)  became  gradually  applied. 
They  play  an  important  jwrt  in  both  the 
|  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of  England. 
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(4)  Diockmx  Cocncxls,  which  were  ex- 
haustive assemblies  of  the  clergy  of  the 
individual  sees,  wen;  occasionally  summoned, 
and  even— 

(5)  Auchidiaconal  Councils  era  occa- 
sionally heard  of.  But  these  Liter  varieties 
wen*  of  inferior  importance,  and  never 
originated  business  of  any  weight. 

Stubbw  ami  Hoddttu,  Council*  and  Ecelttiai- 
iu.il  LKK'tiatut*  ;  Stabbs.  GonttUutional  Hittory  ; 
Wilkin*.  Concilia;  Hody,  MUtory  of  Contoat 
tin»»     Hefele's  Conc<li*ngt*ehichte,  U  the  best 
authority  for  councils  generally.  F.  T.] 

Counties,  The  English.  The  word  county 
is  due  to  the  Norman  invaders"  identification 
of  the  old  English  "shire"  with  their  own 
"  comitatus,"  the  district  of  a  count.  But  the 
shin-  had  had  a  very  different  history  from  the 
Frankish  coruitatus.  In  the  first  place,  the 
forty  counties  of  England  differ  considerably 
in  their  origins.  The  southern  counties  are,  no 
doubt,  much  the  older,  and  are  still  identical 
with  the  original  shires  of  Wessex.  Wilt- 
shire may,  for  instance,  he  imagined  to 
have  originated  with  some  few  hundred 
Saxon  families  who  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  drove  back  the  Britons 
from  this  district,  uttained  to  an  indepen- 
dent individuality  as  the  4*  folk "  of  the 
Wil.wtas,  and  soon  coalesced  with  neigh- 
bouring-folks" in  Dorset,  Hampshire,  Berk- 
shire, Jcc,  to  form  tho  "  shures  '  or  divisions 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  It  is 
possible  that  these  shires  had  often  such  a 
twofold  unity,  as  was  long  traceable  in  the 
two  divisions  of  Kent,  or  the  two  "  folks"  of 
the  East  Angles.  At  any  rate,  the  West- 
Saxon  shire  is  characterised  by  a  primitive 
independence,  having  its  own  '  folk-moot." 
its  independent  king  or  semi-royal  ruler,  the 
culdorman  and  its  chief  town,  whoso  mime  is 
cognate  to  the  shire  mime  (Wil-sietas,  Wil- 
ton). This  had  been  the  history  also  of 
Sussex,  Surrey.  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  even 
Jutish  Kent,  when  these,  with  others,  were 
snialgumated  into  tho  kingdom  of  Wessex. 
But  the  Midland  shires,  on  the  contrary,  are 
obviously  artificial  areas,  and  do  not  corre- 
pond  to  the  original  "  folks  "  of  the  Mercians. 
South  Angles,  Mid-Angles,  &c.  They  were 
probably  marked  out  when  re-conquered 
from  the  Danes  by  Alfred  and  his  successors 
in  the  tenth  century  :  a  town  was  taken  as  a 
centre,  and  a  line,  as  it  were,  drawn  round 
it.  Such  was  the  formation  of  Leicestershire. 
Nottinghamshire,  Northamptonshire.  (But 
sometimes  those  older  divisions  are  preserved 
in  the  bishoprics  ;  the  diocese  of  Worcester, 
tor  example,  corresponded  to  the  old  kingdom 
of  the  Hwiccas,  and  was  far  more  extensive 
than  the  modern  Worcestershire  ;  so  with  the 
nri<  i.  nt  kingdoms  of  Essex,  East  and  West 
K>  nt.  and  Sussex.)  The  shire  system  then, 
which  was  indigenous  to  Wessex,  spread 
them  e  late;-  on.  Thus,  ugain,  in  tho  north 
only  Yorkshire  and  Durham  appear  as  shires 


in  Domesday  Book ;  Northumlsrlund,  Cum- 
lierland,  and  Westmoreland  were  not  formed 
;  into  shires  till  the  reigns  of  William  Kufus 
and  Henry  I.  But  the  origin  of  one  shire, 
Rutland,  still  remains  "an  unsolved  problem 
in  the  heart  of  our  history "  (Freeman). 
Furthermore,  not  till  long  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  it  certain  that  there  Would  not 
lie  other  shires  formed,  for  the  district  of 
Richmond  was  often  railed  a  shire,  as  also 
were  Hallnmshire  and  Norhamshire,  &C. 
The  number  of  shires  which  sent  representa- 
tives to  Parliament  was  during  the  Middle 
Ages  thirty-seven ;  for  Cheshire  and  Durham 
!  were  not  incorporated  till  1535  and  1673 
■  respectively,  and  Monmouth  added  to  the 
'  English  shires  also  in  1 535.  Tho  lioundaries 
!  of  shires— as,  for  example,  in  Essex  and  Nor- 
I  folk  -are  usually  the  natural  Um-s  of  rivers  and 
hills  ;  and  in  many  cases  would  be  explained 
if  we  could  only  trace  the  ancient  forests 
and  marshes,  us  on  the  western  bonier  of 
Notts ;  in  other  cases  again  as  in  the  sinuous 
northern  tioundary  of  Wilts,  which  seems  to 
cn«*s  and  recross  the  Thames  with  a  sort  of 
methodical  irregularity— there  must  have 
Ikhii  accidents  of  local  formation,  trikil  re- 
lation*, or  personal  circumstances,  which  we 
can  hardly  now  hope  to  trace.  The  anomalous 
fragments  belonging  to  one  shire,  but  outlving 
in  another,  had  often  a  great  historical  in- 
terest ;  such  as  the  hundred  of  West  M»<m, 
in  Sussex,  but  In-longing  to  Hants,  a  striking 
survival  fmm  the  settlement  of  Jutish  Meon- 
waras  soon  absorbed  by  the  West  Saxons  of 
Hants.  These  have  in  inanv  cases  been 
consolidated  und  rectified.  When  we  come 
to  compare  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
several  counti«>s,  we  find  thnt  in  wealth  and 
population  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of 
England  preponderated  during  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  as  in  political  superiority. 
With  the  rire  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
after  the  thirteenth  century,  the  balance  of 
population  spread  towards  the  eastern  counties, 
and  along  the  hanks  of  Thames  and  Severn. 
At  last,  the  application  of  steam-power  to 
manufacture  ojiened  out  the  coal  and  iron 
fields  of  the  north  and  west,  and  reversed  the 
long  predominance  of  the  plains  over  the  hill 
districts.  As  to  the  relative  prevalence  of 
feudal  sentiments,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
home  counties  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
continued  to  bo  divided  among  smaller  land, 
lords  than  the  great  lordshitM  of  the  midbinds 
I  and  the  north  :  it  is  therefore  the  barons  of 
!  the  north  and  centre  who  are  conspicuous  in 
'  the  series  of  revolts  under  the  Norman  kings, 
in  the  struggles  of  Henry  II.'s  and  Henry 
III.'s  reigns,  in  Magna  Charta,  and  in  the  op- 
position led  by  the  house  of  Ijtncaster  against 
the  l'lantagenets ;  and  during  the  Wars  of 
tho  Uoses  one  striking  element  in  the  array 
of  the  tniding  and  popular  forces  against  tho 
feudal,  tho  array  (that  is)  of  Kent.  London, 
the  eastern  and  "  home  counties,"  against  tho 
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less*  advanced  northern  and  western  border 
lands.  The  same  division  is  to  U>.  found 
during  the  next  century  in  comparing  the 
Protestant  risings  {such  as  Wyatt's)  with  the 
reactionary  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  supported  by 
the  gentry  of  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  and 
the  north.  To  take  another  instance  :  the 
Socmen,  whom  Domesday  shows  so  numerous 
in  the  eastern  counties,  and  whose  presence 
points  to  the  revived  spirit  of  freedom  that 
the  Dam's  brought  in,  bequeathed  their  bold 
traditions  to  the  revolted  peasantry  of  1381, 
and  to  the  Puritan  yeomen  of  the  Eastern 
Association  two  centuries  later.  Put  this 
tenaeious  individuality  of  the  shire  comes  out 
in  still  minuter  distinctions.  Kent,  Cheshire, 
Durham,  in  particular,  had  each  its  own 
legal  customs  or  social  traditions:  each,  in 
fart,  its  own  inner  history.  Charles  II.  in 
his  flight  was  once  detected  by  his  horse's 
shoes  having  been  made  in  four  different 
counties.  It  is  only  the  developed  means  of 
communication  of  our  own  day,  and  the 
operation  of  broad  economic  laws,  that  have 
begin  to  obliterate  such  distinctiveness. 
[For  authorities,  tec  Coi nty  Coi  kt.] 

[A.  L.  S.] 

Counties,  The  Lush.  The  history  of 
the  shiring  of  Ireland  is  involved  in  more 
obscurity  than  the  history  of  the  shiring  of 
England,  though  not  for  the  same  reason  in 
the  two  cases.  In  England  the  division  into 
counties  was  the  result  of  a  slow  process  of 
growth,  the  history  of  which  is  hidden  in  the 
remote  past.  We  can  trace  only  some  of  its 
stages.  But  the  shiring  of  Ireland  was  purely 
the  result  of  the  English  conquest.  The 
persons  who  undertook  it  were  strangers,  were 
aliens  in  the  country,  ignorant  of  it*  language 
and  most  of  its  local  traditions.  The  Irish 
shires  are  therefore  distinct,  formal,  and  legal 
divisions,  not  local  and  popular  ones.  This 
being  the  case,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to 
trace  the  stages  by  which  these  divisions  came 
into  existence.  And  perhaps  this  would  not 
have  been  difficult  if  there  had  remained  to  us 
more  of  the  State  papers  relating  to  Irish 
affairs.  But  it  is  well  known  that  an  immense 
number  were  destroyed  during  the  different 
periods  of  Irish  rebellion.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  with  the  ]■  ip.  :  -  which  relate  to  the 
early  period  of  Anglo-Norman  rale.  There 
were  in  reality  two  conquests  of  Ireland,  one 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  his  immediate 
successors,  another  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  successors.  For  during  a  long  interme- 
diate period  (almost  from  the  death  of  Henry 
III.)  tho country  lapsed  into  an  independence 
almost  as  complete  as  if  it  had  never  known 
English  rub-.  Now,  though  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly trace  all  the  steps  of  the  shiring  of 
Ireland,  we  must  unquestionably  refer  it  to 
these  two  periods  of  English  supremacy,  and 
what  was  not  done  during  the  first  we  may 


feel  sure  was  not  accomplished  in  the  interval 
between  it  and  the  second.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  English  law  was  ad- 
ministered regularly  to  the  English  subjec  ts 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ireland.  Jus- 
tices in  eyre  travelled  for  gaol  delivery  in  tho 
same  way  that  they  did  in  England.  The 
country,  therefore,  must  have  been  divided 
into  districts,  which  in  every  way  corresponded 
to  the  English  shires.  Of  course  this  division 
of  Ireland  was  a  gradual  process,  Itcginning 
with  the  districts  first  conquered,  and  gradually 
extending.  Nor,  so  far  as  concerns  the  present 
county  divisions,  does  the  process  seem  to  havo 
extended  beyond  Leinstcr  and  Munster.  Tho 
other  two  provinces  were  treated  as  each  ono 
county.  Thus  very  early  we  read  of  sheriffs 
of  some  of  the  counties  of  the  Pale  -  a  sheriff 
of  Dublin,  for  example,  is  mentioned  in  a  docu- 
ment of  the  year  1*201,  or  not  more  than  thirty 
years  after  the  first  landing  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  tho 
existence  of  the  division  now  known  as  tho 
c  ounty  of  Dublin,  for  the  city  of  Dublin  was 
constituted  a  county  before  the  county  was 
formed.  But  it  proves  the  existence  of  so 
much  of  county  government  in  this  year,  as 
is  implied  by  the  existence  of  a  sheriff.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  ,4  county  of  Dublin " — 
evidently  here  distinct  from  the  city  — is 
mentioned  only  six  years  after,  in  1207.  Tho 
county  of  Kildare  is  first  mentioned  in  1249  ; 
Wexford  (Wesford)  in  1251 ;  Kilkenny  in 
1252,  but  more  clearly  in  1279;  of  Louth 
(also  called  Uriel),  the  sheriff  is  spoken  of  in 
1290;  but  it  is  not  distinctly  called  a  county 
lief  ore  the  year  1301.  Wicklow,  though  it  is 
nowhere  called  a  county  in  the  early  docu- 
ments, cannot  have  Iteen  behind  the  other 
places  of  the  Pale.  Meath  is  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  a  very  early  shiring 
of  the  counties  round  Dublin.  It  seems  only 
to  have  been  settled  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  it  is  generally  referred  to  in  the 
papers  of  that  age  as  De  I^acy's  country.  In 
1297  we  read  of  the  lands' held  in  Meath, 
"  without  the  boundary  of  any  county,"  which 
implies  that  at  this  date  only  a  part  of  it  had 
been  shired.  Three  counties  of  Leinstcr,  by 
their  English  names,  imply  a  late  formation 
-Ixmgford,  King's  County,  and  Queen's 
(  ounty.  The  last  two  did,  of  course,  receive 
their  names  in  the  reign  of  Mary  and  Philip, 
as  the  names  of  their  capitals  —  Philipstown 
and  Maryborough  sufficiently  indicate.  But 
before  this  time  they  wore  known  as  Offal y 
(also  called  "  O'Connor's  country ")  and  Leix 
f *'  O'Moore's  country"),  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  their  lioundaries  were  in  any  way 
changed  with  their  names.  Longford  seems 
to  have  been  a  later  division,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect from  the  smallness  of  its  sixe.  We  find 
incidental  mention  of  it  in  a  document  of  the 
year  1207 :  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  comity  came  into  existence  before  the 
sixteenth  century.    Munster  was  divided  into 
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counties  almost  as  early  as  was  Loinster,  for 
all  its  counties  except  one  are  distinctly  men- 
tioned as  such  in  documents  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  viz.,  Cork  first  called  a  county  in 
1207,*  Limerick  in  1245,  Waterford  in  1251, 
Tippt-rary  in  1275.  and  Derry  in  1281.  Of 
Clare  we  do  not  happen  to  have  any  early 
record ;  but  wo  need  not  suppose  that"  it  was 
much  behind  tho  others.  It  is  the  one  county 
of  Munstex  which  ha*  an  English-derived 
name,  as  it  was  called  after  the  Do  Clares, 
Earls  of  Gloucester,  &c,  who  settled  in  tho 
country,  and  was  for  a  long  time  known  as 
«•  De  Clare's  country."  After  the  return  of 
Ireland  to  practical  independence,  and  the  re- 
lapse of  the  Northern  families  to  tho  condition 
of  native  chieftains,  the  country  may  be  said  to 
have  been  practically  unshired  over  its  greatest 
part.  Gaol  deliveries  were  restricted  to  tho 
four  counties  constituting  what  was  now 
known  as  the  Pale,  viz.,  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Louth,  and  Meath.  It  seems  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII J.  there 
were  only  parts  of  five  counties  which  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  English  crown-  Uriel 
(Louth),  half  of  Dublin,  half  of  Meath,  half 
of  Kildare,  and  half  of  Wexford.  Of  course 
the  counties  which  had  been  already  consti- 
tuted continued  to  boar  their  old  names,  but 
the  jurisdiction  which  made  them  really  shires 
li,«<l  ceased.  In  the  dot HOM  nt  from"  which 
these  particulars  have  been  taken,  Ulster 
<\Volster)  and  Connaught  arc  called  counties. 
It  is  however,  the  case  that  as  early  as  1260 
we  hear  of  the  county  of  Down,  and  in  1283  of 
the  sheriff  of  Antrim,  und  in  1290  of  the 
sheriff  of  Roscommon.  In  1 296  Sligo  is  known 
in  the  State  papers  of  Elizabeth  as  "  O'Connor 
Shgo's  country."  This  win  1565.  Five  years 
later  we  find  an  Order  in  Council  concerning 
the  fthiring  of  Ireland,  hut  no  details  are  given 
as  to  what  new  counties  were  constituted.  The 
completion  of  the  work  did  not  take  place  till 
1607,  after  the  famous  rebellion  and  flight  of 
Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  which  led  to  the  Plan- 
tation of  Ulster.  In  a  State  paper  of  this 
y*ar,  we  find  a  proposal,  which  was  shortly 
carried  into  effect,  for  di riding  the  whole  of 
Ulster  into  shires.  In  this  paper  there  are 
three  old  counties  mentioned— Louth,  Down, 
ami  Antrim — and  it  is  proposed  to  create  six 
new,  viz..  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Cok-raine (London- 
derry), Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and  iHmcgal. 
The  addition  of  Ixmdon  to  the  older  name  of 
Derry  is  the  most  evident  remaining  trace  of 
the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  recalling  as  it  does 
the  settlement  of  that  part  by  a  colony  from 
London.  That  settlement  was  begun  in  the 
year  1607.  In  the  list  of  James  I.'s  Parlia- 
ment of  1611  tho  names  of  the  counties  of 
Ireland  stand  almost  as  at  present,  save  that 
Carlow  is  still  called  by  its  earlier  name  of 


*  AoonrOioir  to  the  Hibernian  Gazetteer  it  was 
»hire<!  in  1110.  It  mi  again  shired  in  the  re'irn  cf 
Jam*  I.  (OU-oo,  H<st.  of  Corky, 
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Cathelagh,  and  that  Cavan  is  absent  from 
the  number. 

Document*  relating  to  IrtUndfrom  lift"— 1300. 
Calendar,  in  foar  vols.;  Stat*  Paperi,  1509  — 
1613.  Uitwon,  Hist,  of  Cork  ;  Hibernian  Gazetteer ; 
Topoyraphwa  HiJwrniea.  There  are  numerous 
count/  histories  for  Ireland,  but  little  informa- 
tion is  to  be  got  from  them  upon  the  present 
subject.  [C.  F.  K.j 

Counties  Palatine.  [Palatine.] 

Counties,  The  Scottish.  The  history  of 
the  erection  of  the  counties  of  Scotland  as  they 
now  exist  is  involvod  in  much  obscurity.  The 
boundaries  in  some  cases  were  not  definitively 
fixed  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
It  was  part  of  the  anglicising  policy  of  the 
sons  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret  to  divide  their 
kingdom  into  sheriffdoms,  after  the  English 
model ;  therefore,  in  Scotland,  the  sheriff  was 
not  the  Gerefa  of  tho  already  existing  shire, 
but  an  officer  appointed  by  the  crown,  for 
whom  a  district  had  to  l>e  appropriated. 
The  boundaries  of  these  districts  were  for 
long  vague  and  undetermined.  They  must  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes— those  of  the 
Highlands  and  those  of  the  Lowlands. 

(1)  I.oxcland  Count  Us.  At  the  time  when 
sheriffs  were  introduced,  Scotland  south  of 
the  Firths  consisted  of  three  distinct  pro- 
vinces—Lothian, Galloway,  and  Struthelyde. 
Ixjthian  formed  part  of  tho  English  kingdom 
of  Northumbria,  and  was  held  in  fief  by  tho 
Scottish  kings.  It  is  represented  by  tho 
counties  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  and 
the  Lothians — ».<.,  Edinburgh,  Haddington, 
and  Linlithgow.  Each  of  these  counties  takes 
its  name  from  the  chief  town  within  its 
bounds.  From  incidental  mention  in  charters 
and  other  documents,  we  gather  that  each  of 
them  had  a  sheriff  in  the  time  of  David  I.  or 
his  successors,  but  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
of  their  first  institution.  The  extent  of  these 
counties  would  seem  to  have  been  determined 
by  existing  local  divisions.  Thus  Peebles  is 
known  as  Tweeddnle  before  its  erection  into  a 
county.  Ettrick  Forest  becomes  Selkirk,  and 
Teviotdale  and  Liddcsdale  form  Roxburgh. 

Struthelyde  has  been  divided  into  the  pre- 
sent counties  of  Ayr,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and 
Dumbarton.  Ayr  was  formed  of  the  districts 
of  Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  Carrick,  which  was 
separated  from  Galloway  by  William  the 
Lion.  The  first  sheriff  of  Ayr  was  appointed 
in  1221,  but  the  three  districts  were  ruled 
severally  by  baiUies,  who  in  many  points 
acted  as  sheriffs.  Ivtnark.  which  was  made  u 
sheriffdom  in  the  time  of  David  I.,  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  tho  over  ward  and  tho 
nether  ward  of  Clydesdale  ;  Lanark  being  tho 
seat  of  justice  of  the  one,  and  Rntherglen  of  tho 
other.  Renfrew  was  erected  by  Robert  III.  into 
a  barony,  with  rights  of  regality,  for  his  son 
James.  It  first  appears  as  an  independent 
sheriffdom  in  1414.  Dumbarton,  formerly  tho 
Lennox,  or  Vale  of  Leven,  first  appears  "as  a 
sheriffdom  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion. 
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Galloway  was  divided  into  the  sheriffdoms  of 
Dumfries  and  Wigton.  The  sheriffdom  of 
Dumfries  nominally  included  tho  districts 
of  Xithsdale  and  Annandale,  and  that  half 
of  Galloway  which  forms  the  modern  county 
of  Kirkcudbright.  A  sheriff  is  mentioned  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Lion,  and  it  is  dis- 
tinctly recognised  as  a  shire  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.  But  as  Annandale 
on  tho  one  hand,  and  Kirkcudbright  on  the 
other,  were  both  stewardries,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  sheriff  must  have  been  virtually  limited 
to  Xithsdale.  Wigton,  the  remaining  part  of 
Galloway,  was  certainly  a  sheriffdom  by  tho 
end  of  tho  thirteenth  century,  but  powers  of 
regality  were  joined  to  the  earldom  by  David 
II.  In  every  county  there  were  regalities 
and  baronial  jurisdictions,  and  hereditary 
constables  of  royal  fortresses,  and  bailliea  of 
the  hinds  belonging  to  religious  houses, 
whose  powers  clashed  with  those  of  the 
sheriff.  Tho  office  almost  invariably  became 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  most  powerful 
man  of  the  district,  and  tended  more  to  swell 
his  consequenco  than  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  till  the  Act  of  1747  abolished  hereditary 
jurisdictions. 

(2)  Jliphland  Counties.  In  the  Celtic  king- 
dom  north  of  the  Firths,  whero  the  clan 
system  prevailed,  tho  country  was  divided 
into  vaguely  defined  districts,"  whose  several 
Mormaors  or  earls,  while  professing  a 
nominal  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Scots,  each 
claimed  to  represent  tho  royal  authority 
within  his  own  territory.  The  introduction 
of  sheriffs  was  therefore  very  gradual,  and 
was  not  completed  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  many  cases  the  powers  of  the  sheriff  wero 
conferred  upon  the  local  chief,  who  had  thus 
the  right  of  "  pit  and  gallows,"  or  power  of 
life  and  death,  within  his  own  territory. 
These  powers  wore  only  done  away  with  by 
the  abolition  of  hercditablo  jurisdictions  in 
1747.  The  boundaries  of  the  Highland  shires 
were  not  definitely  fixed  till  tho  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Previously,  their  limits 
wero  marked  more  by  custom  and  tradition 
than  by  law.  and  Arrowsmith's  map,  pub- 
lished in  1805,  is  the  first  in  which  the 
counties  are  defined  accurately. 

Robertson,  Scotland  under  her  Early  King*; 
Skene,  Critic  S«oll<i»id ;  Chalmers,  Caledonia, 
Tola.  ii.  and  hi. ;  Arrowsniith,  Memoir  relative  to 
t  IU  Map  of  Scotland.  ry[  M.] 

Counties,  The  Welsh,  aro  mainly  ad- 
ministrative divisions  of  the  Mercian  rather 
than  the  West  Saxon  ty]>e.  They  are  conse- 
quently of  bite  origin,  and  in  most  cases  re- 
ceive their  name  from  the  shire  town.  In  a 
country  so  well  subdivided  off  by  natural 
boundaries  as  Wales,  their  limits  have,  how- 
ever, in  certain  cases,  coincided  so  far  with 
these,  that  they  represent  real  dialectic  and 
physical  distinctions.  Moreover,  some  coun- 
ties correspond,  if  roughly,  with  ancient  tribal 


or  local  divisions,  and  still  more  to  tho 
ancient  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  land. 
But  despite  these  exceptions,  the  Welsh  shires 
are  in  tho  main  artificial  "  departments " 
rather  than  natural  "  provinces ;  "  they  are 
"  Bhires"  rather  than  "  gaucn." 

The  Welsh  counties  fall  into  three  classc* 
according  to  the  period  of  their  creation — viz., 
(1)  ancient  palatine  counties,  (2)  tho  counties- 
formed  by  Edward  I.,  (3)  the  counties  formed 
by  Henry  VIII.,  who  also  finally  fixed  the 
limits  of  tho  other  two  classes. 

(1)  Ancient  Palatine  Counties — i.e.,  Pem- 
brokeshire and  Glamorganshire.  These  repre- 
sent tho  two  greatest  "  Marches  "  which  the 
conquering  activity  of  the  Norman  barons  of 
the  twelfth  century  established  allover  Western 
and  Southern  Wales.  In  tho  west,  the 
districts  thus  conquered  were  largely  included 
in  the  indefinite  limits  of  the  English  border 
counties,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  Hereford- 
shire, whose  carls  under  William  I.  acquired 
regalian  privileges.  Up  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  even  the  sixteenth,  large  dis- 
tricts now  in  "  Wales  "  wero  included  locally 
within  these  counties,  although  their  in- 
clusion was  but  nominal,  so  long  as  the  lease? 
lords  retained  palatine  powers,  even  after  th* 
crown  had  annexed  the  earldoms  themselves. 
Another  cbiss  of  lordships  marchers  were 
never  included  within  these  counties,  but  al- 
though independent,  were  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  t«> 
counties.  The  lordships  of  Denbigh,  the? 
"honour"  of  Montgomery,  the  lordships  of 
Brecon  and  Gowcr,  were  among  others  of  thi* 
description.  But  Morganwg,  the  conquest  of 
Fitz-Hamon,  and  the  inheritance  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  great  house  of  Clare, 
though  never  formally  constituted  an  oarhhmi 
or  county  palatine,  was  so  virtually.  Its 
lords  were  always  carls,  cither  of  Gloucester 
or,  as  later,  of  Pembroke.  They  had  fullest 
regalian  rights  and  privileges,  as  much  as  the 
Palatine  Lords  of  Cheshire  and  Durham 
had,  and  they  were  the  greatest  family 
of  the  realm.  So  early  as  1146  wo  read  of 
the  "  comitatus"  (shire-moot)  of  Cardiff,  and 
in  1148  Earl  William  speaks  of  his  "vie* 
comes "  (sheriff).  Pembroke  was  mom 
definitely  created  an  earldom  in  1138,  and 
became  organised  on  the  model  of  an  English 
county.  The  boundaries  of  both  wero 
narrower  than  those  of  the  modern  shires: 
Gower,  for  example,  was  a  separate  lordship, 
although  much  of  Gwent  was  within  the  lord- 
ship of  Morganwg.  Similarly  Dewisland  and 
Kernes  wero  outside  the  Pembroke  Palatinate. 
Tho  modern  boundaries  were  assigned  by 
Henry  VIII.  adding  to  the  old  nuclei  tho 
adjoining  marcherships. 

(2)  Edward  i:$  Counties— viz.,  Anglesey, 
Caernarvonshire,  Merionethshire,  Cardigan- 
shire, Cnermarthenahire.  After  the  conquest 
of  Llewelyn,  Edward  I.  divided  the  district 
which  acknowledged  his  sway,  and  to  which 
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the  title  of  the  "  Principality  "  is  rightly  con- 
fine<l,  into  districts  called  shires,  but  which 
rather  bear  to  the  regular  shire  the  relation 
of  a  United  States  Territory  to  a  State,  than 
fully  represent  the  self-governing  district 
forming  an  integml  factor  of  the  body  politic 
of  England.  In  the  districts  more  imme- 
diately subject  to  Llewelyn,  the  shires  of 
Anglesey,  Caernarvon,  and  Merioneth  wore 
erected.  They  so  far  regarded  old  lines 
that  they  consisted  of  an  aggregation  of 
rant  re  (Is  and  commots.  A  sheriff  in  each 
shirr,  with  coroners  and  bailiffs  in  each 
cumtnot.  were  appointed.  A  county  court  was 
to  bo  held  onco  a  month,  and  the  sheriff's 
tourn  twice  a  year,  at  which  all  the  inhabi- 
tants were  to  be  present.  Sheriffs,  &c,  were 
also  appointed  for  more  southern  regions, 
where  the  power  of  the  Welsh  princes  at  least 
nominally  extended,  one  to  hold  his  court  at 
Cardigan  and  Lampeter,  another  at  Caer mar- 
then,  though  the  powers  of  the  marchers  must 
have  limited  the  area  of  their  jurisdiction  to 
narrower  bounds  than  modern  Cardiganshire 
and  ( acrmarthenshirc.  A  sixth  new  county 
was  formed  in  Flint,  which  consisted  of  the 
western  and  more  exposed  portion  of  tho 
Chester  Palatinate,  but  which  remained  in  a 
sort  of  half  dependence  on  Cheshire  The 
rest  of  Wales  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
marchers. 

(3)  Henry  V I II :$  Counties— viz.,  Denbigh- 
shire,  Montgomeryshire,  Radnorshire,  Brecon- 
shire,  and  Monmouthshire.  Henry  VIII.'s 
incorporation  of  Wales  with  England  involvod 
the  division  of  the  wholo  country  into  shire- 
pound.  Hence,  by  the  27  Hen".  VIII.,  the 
local  self-government,  of  which  the  shire  was 
still  the  base,  was  introduced  into  tho  whole 
land.  The  lordships  marchers  lost  their 
palatine  rights,  and  were  either  (e.g.,  Gower, 
as  above)  incorporated  into  existing  counties, 
or  aggregated  into  new  ones.  Besides  tho 
new  shires  of  Western  Wales,  the  boundaries 
of  Cheshire,  and  still  more  of  Shropshire  and 
Herefordshire,  were  readjusted ;  and  the  old 
Welsh  counties  of  Edward  I.,  and  tho  still 
older  iioLitinatcs,  were  assimilated  to  English 
shires :  and  the  power  of  returning  to  Parlia- 
ment one  member  for  each  county,  and  one 
for  the  amalgamated  I  hi  roughs  (except  in 
mountainous  Merioneth)  was  conferred.  Mon- 
mouthshire had  two  memlicrs  given  it,  and 
was  treated  as  a  part  of  England,  so  far  as 
the  words  England  and  Wales  had  now  an 
antagonistic  meaning.  Its  enclosure  under 
Charles  II.  in  an  English  circuit  completed 
its  severance  from  Wales. 

The  chief  Statutes  creatm*  Welsh  counties 
are  12  El.  I.,  Sfafiifwm  WaUior  or  the  Statute 
of  Rhvddlnr,,  and  27  Hen.  VIII.,  c  24, 28.  See  also 
28  Hen  VIII  ,c. 4, and  27  Hen.  VIII.. c. 3,7. 24, 26. 
▲  snmmarj  will  be  found  in  E«rr'«  Hutory  of 
E»9U,h  Isvr,  ii.  93-  -99,  and  ir.  195-205.  For 
Pembrokeshire  and  Glnmorgnnshire  the 
eriptim  of  Pembrok*$hirt  written  in  10*3 
(MS.  Horl.,  No.  6250).  c.  24,  fol.  is 


Tour  in  Walet,  Appendix  ii.  For  Glamorgan- 
shire. Mr.  Clark's  papers  on  77m  Land  of  Morgan, 
in  the  Archcrologieal  Journal,  are  useful.  The 
Welsh  county  histories  are  not.  as  a  rule,  good, 
i  is  perhaps  the  \ 


For  the 


),  C  24,  fol.  : 
Marches,  see 


[T.  F.  T.] 

County  Court.  The  "county  court," 
or  "  shire-moot,"  was  for  five  or  six  centuries 
the  most  vital  of  our  national  institutions. 
As  its  being  often  held  in  the  open  air  perhaps 
indicates,  it  was  anciently  a  "  folk-moot," 
that  is,  included  all  landowners  in  the  shire  ; 
and  in  the  submission  of  laws  to  the  shire- 
moot  for  formal  acceptance,  a  piece  of  cere- 
monial which  is  only  recently  obsolete,  wo 
may  discern  the  ancient  independence  of  the 
several  "  folks."  Whilo  in  this  aspect  the 
shire-moot  has  the  ealdorman  and  bishop  at 
its  head,  "  to  declare  the  law,  secular  and 
spiritual,"  its  newer  aspect  of  dependence  on 
a  central  power  is  cmlnxlied  in  the  shiro- 
reeve,  who  convenes  it,  and  connects  it  with 
the  king.  This  gradually  tends  to  supplant 
the  ealdorman  and  bishop  in  it,  and  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  it  passes  wholly  into  his 
hands.  Its  business  wus  to  hear  appeals 
from  the  hundred  courts,  to  execute  the 
instructions  of  royal  writs,  and  to  attest 
wills  and  transfers  of  lands.  Meantime, 
however,  a  tendency  to  what  may  be  called 
delegation,  which  had  already  affected  the- 
hundred  and  township  courts,  had  now  also 
much  modified  the  old  assembly.  And  thus 
in  historic  times  an  ordinary  shire-moot  is 
not  the  full  folk-moot,  but  contains  also  tho 
reeve  and  four  11  best-men  "  from  each  town- 
shin,  and  perhaps  the  twelve  thegns  from 
each  hundred  or  borough  ;  and  it  appears 
that  this  quasi-representative  court  is  called 
monthly,  instead  of  twice  a  year,  like  the  old 
folk-moot.  It  is  possible  this  more  frequent 
summoning  was  due  to  Kufus's  minister,. 
Flumbard,  who  "  drove  all  the  moots ; "  and 
Henry  I.  in  his  charter  promised  to  amend 
it.  At  the  same  time,  the  older  and  fuller 
form  of  the  court  was  still  called  twice 
a  year,  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  the  crown, 
such  as  taking  the  oath  of  the  peace,  and 
meeting  the  justices  itinerant.  Indeed, 
the  shiromoot  after  tho  Conquest  gained 
in  connection  with  tho  central  power  what  it 
lost  in  independent  action.  Thus,  its  civil 
justice — by  the  use  of  writs  calling  up  cases, 
and  by  the  attraction  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Graft—  was  drifting  up  to  Westminster ;  its 
criminal  pleas  belonged  to  the  king,  and  wero 
executed  by  his  itinerant  justices.  But  both 
for  presentment  of  criminals  and  for  docision 
of  civil  cases  (at  least,  as  to  land)  tho  crown 
always  used  "  recognitors,"  that  is,  called  in 
the  shire  to  co-operate ;  and  its  co-operation 
was  demanded  in  other  ways,  as  for  view  of 
armour  and  election  of  coroners,  for  the 
negotiation,  assessment,  and  collection  of 
carucage,  for  exacting  oaths  of  allegiance, 
and  above  all,  after  1254,  for  the  election  of 
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knights  and  burgesses  to  Parliament.  At 
this  fuller  shire-moot  tho  attendance  of  all, 
from  archbishops  to  villeins,  was  required. 
The  barons  in  vain  begged  for  exemption ;  in 
1258,  at  Oxford,  among  the  other  grievances 
set  forth,  tho  barons  complained  that  tho 
attendance  required  of  them  wis  increasing ; 
till,  by  the  Statute  of  Mertoit,  they  won  their 
point — that  their  attendance  might  be  by 
nttornoy ;  while  tho  Statute  of  Marlborough, 
1 267,  exempted  all  above  tho  degree  of  knights, 
unless  specially  summoned.  Already  indi- 
vidual exemptions  had  been  so  largely  granted 
ii.it  by  1258  there  was  a  scarcity  of  knighU 
for  the  "  inquests"  of  the  court; "and  in  1293 
a  qualification  of  40s.  freehold  was  required 
for  service  us  a  juror.  So  that  on  all  sides 
tho  old  folk-moot  had  been  attacked,  and  by 
tho  tliirteenth  century  was  attenuatod  to  an 
occasional  formality;  but  not  before  it  had 
given  birth  to  tho  fruitful  idea  of  local  repre- 
sentation, according  to  which  a  small  body  of 
knights  could  act  for  the  wholo  shire,  and 
etand  between  tho  crown  and  tho  county  in  the 
business  of  government.  Thus,  in  1 194  four 
knights  act  for  the  whole  shire  to  elect  the  grand 
jury  of  each  hundred ;  under  Honry  III.  four 
knights  of  each  shire  come  to  Westminster  to 
discuss  the  interpretation  of  articles  in  Magna 
C'harta ;  and,  chief  of  all,  knights  (two,  three, 
or  four  in  number)  from  time  to  time  assess, 
or  assess  and  collect,  tho  carucagea.  As  soon 
as  these  knight*  cease  to  l>e  nominated  by  tho 
crown  or  sheriff — and  the  precedent  for  their 
election  by  tho  whole  county  court  is  finally 
given  in  1254 — tho  stages  are  complote  by 
which  tho  shiro-moots  could  bo  dispensed 
with,  and  yet  transmit  all  their  authority  to 
a  Parliament.  As  44  Parliament  is  the  con- 
centration of  the  shiro-moots,"  it  follows  that 
in  creating  a  Parliament,  in  making  tho 
election  to  l>e  by  all  the  freeholders,  not 
merely  the  chief  tenants,  and,  above  all,  in 
closely  uniting  tho  burgesses  with  tho  knights, 
the  shiro  has  dono  its  work.  The  rupid 
growth  of  tho  justices  of  the  peace  stripped 
it  of  the  rest  of  its  functions,  except  that  of 
electing  and  instructing  tho  representatives 
sent  to  Parliament,  perhaps  uftor  discussion 
of  the  grounds  of  ito  summons  as  stated  in 
the  king's  writ,  and  (till  1334)  that  of  assess- 
ing and  collecting  from  the  townships  the  tax 
granted  in  Parliament.  It  was  particularly 
during  the  Tudor  period  that  this  non-elective 
body  of  landowners  completed  the  process  by 
which  they  had  stripped  the  old  shire-court 
of  its  powers— judicial,  police,  militarv,  and 
fiscal  The  statutes  of  the  early  fifteenth 
century,  which  attempted  to  further  regulate 
tho  relation  between  Parliament  and  the 
Bhires  in  tho  interests  of  the  gentry,  were 
aimed  to  check  the  misdoing  of  the  sheriffs 
(1406).  and  to  insure  the  election  of  knights 
or  squires  and  the  exclusion  of  maintainers ; 
and  in  1430  it  was  declared  that  the  rijrht  of 
voting  belonged  only  to  freeholders  of  10s. 


and  upwards.  Thus  it  had  now  come  about 
that  tho  villeins,  who  had  once,  as  the  free 
ceorls,  made  up  tho  folk-moot  itself,  and 
embodied  in  their  decisions  of  44  folk-right " 
the  principle  that  the  judges  were  no  other 
than  the  suitors;  tho  villeins,  who  even  in 
thoir  later  period  of  subjection  to  the  lord 
had  still  represented  their  township  before 
tho  royal  justices,  were  now,  at  the  very 
epoch  when  thev  had  attained  to  a  liolitical 
consciousness  and  practical  emancipation, 
irrevocably  excluded  from  a  share  m  tho 
political  life  of  their  shire.  One  side  of  tho 
old  principle  of  local  government — viz.,  co- 
operation with  the  crown  by  unpaid  local 
work— remained ;  but  the  other  side  of  it — 
the  principle  that  this  work  is  shared  by  all 
tho  lull  freemen  of  the  shire — was  long  lost 
to  view ;  and  the  quarter  and  potty  sessions, 
aided  by  a  few  permanent  officials,  and 
relieved  by  the  central  powers  larger  as- 
sumption to  itself  of  local  duties  (as  in  the 
regulation  of  prisons),  supplanted  the  free- 
holders' county  court,  as  this  supplanted  the 
shire-moot  of  representatives  from  the  town- 
ships, and  this  in  its  turn  the  primitive  folk- 
moot.  The  county  court  for  general  purposes 
now  only  exists  for  the  election  of  coroners, 
and  (in  theory)  for  the  proclamation  of  out* 
la  wry  and  publication  of  Acts  of  Parliament. 
But  the  shire  retains  its  own  officers,  lord- 
licutenant,  and  sheriffs/  justices,  coroners, 
and  chief  constable;  through  the  justices  it 
managed  its  own  police,  highroads,  and 
bridges,  and  imposed  rates  on  til  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888  (51  and  52  Vict., 
cap.  41)  established  county  councils.  These 
bodies,  composed  of  members  triennially 
elected  by  the  Parliamentary  electors  and 
women  householders  of  the  county,  and  of 
co-opted  aldermen  (q.v.),  have  taken  over 
the  administrative  duties  of  the  magistrate*, 
except  that  the  Litter  retain  a  share  in  the 
control  of  the  police,  and  are  a  court  of 
appeal  in  licensing  questions.  The  adminis- 
trative counties,  however,  differ  slightly  from 
the  historic  areas.  The  county  courts,  under 
paid  judges,  set  up  in  1846  for  better  despatch 
of  the  lesser  judicial  business,  vary  in  number 
according  to  the  needs  of  each  county.  Their 
institution  has  been  a  groat  success.  But  in 
sire  and  functions  they  are  more  like  hundred 
courts  revived  and  centralised ;  and  histori- 
cally their  name  is  a  misnomer. 

Bede,  EcclesiarHcal  Hittory 1  Ellis,  Introduction 
t#  Donutdtxy  ;  Paltrrave,  English  Commcmrvalth  ; 
Freeman,  tngiuK  Tovnt  and  DUMtto ;  Gneiat, 
Vf.-vtiUungtrteht,  Da*  Setf-Gorernment ;  Guent, 
Papers  in  Arenaological  Journal ;  Green,  Making 
of  England;  Commissioners-  Introduction  to 
Cm«H«  Report  of  1  SSI. 

Courtenay,  Edward.  [Devon.] 

Courtenay,  William  (b.  eirra  1327,  d. 
1396),  Archbishop  of  Oanterburv,  was  the  son 
of  Hugh  Courtenav.  Earl  of  Devon.  After 
holding  many  valuable  preferments  he  became 
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Bishopof  London  in  1375.  He  strongly  opposed 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  Wiclif,  and  it  was  before 
Courtenay  that  the  latter  was  tried  in  1376. 
In  1381  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Chancellor,  but  the  latter  office 
he  held  only  for  a  few  months.  He  again 
attacked  Wiclif,  obtained  a  condemnation  of 
his  views  by  Convocation,  and  obliged  the 
Inivcrsity  of  Oxford  to  withdraw  their  sup- 
port from  him.  Courtenay,  though  opposing 
WicbTs  views,  was  strongly  anti- Papal,  and 
readily  assented  to  the  passing  of  tho  Statute 
of  Praemunire.  Ho  also  resisted  tho  attempt 
of  Parliament  to  tax  the  clergy  without  their 
consent,  and  the  king  was  compelled  to  allow 
the  money  to  be  voted  by  Convocation.  The 
election  of  Courtenay  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  ;  he  was  tho  first  of  the 
aristocratic  primates,  and  after  his  time  the 
see  of  Canterbury  and  many  other  bishoprics 
were  conferred  upon  memt>crs  of  noble  houses, 
instead  of  being  given  as  a  reward  to  minis- 
ters or  judges,  or  as  a  recognition  of  learning 
to  some  great  scholar. 

Wnliioffham,  Hut.  Anglic.;  Wallon,  Richard  II.; 
Stublid,  Const.  U int.,  chap.  xri. 

Court-baron,  Court  leet.  [Manor.] 
Courts  Of  Law.    [See  The  Index  ] 

Coutances,  Walter  r>E,  was  one  of 
Henry  II. 's  ministers,  and  became  succes- 
sively Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Archbishop 
of  Rouen.  He  accompanied  Richard  I.  on 
his  crusade,  and  in  1191  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing Longchamp.  The  archbishop  held 
the  justiciarship  from  1191  to  1194,  and 
was  active  in  raising  the  king's  ransom.  In 
1196.  however,  he  quarrelled  with  Richard, 
and  the  king  refusing  to  give  way,  he  laid 
Normandy  under  an  interdict,  until  a  com- 
promise was  effected.  He  supported  the 
claims  of  John,  and  died  during  thut  king's 
reign. 

Covenant,  The.  It  was  tho  old  Scottish 
custom  for  those  who  were  united  in  any 
it  cause  to  bind  themselves  together  by  a 
'  to  stand  by  ono  another  to  the  death"  in 
it*  support.  Such  a  bond  was  the  Covenant 
•hich  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of 
llM  Reformation  in  Scotland.  It  was  origin- 
ally a  private  bond,  by  which  the  barons  who 
upheld  the  first  preachers  of  reform  bound 
themselves  together  for  mutual  support  and 
the  destruction  of  Poperv  in  1657.  In  1581, 
when  there  was  a  general  dread  of  the  revival 
of  Popery,  a  similar  bond,  entering  more  into 
detail  concerning  the  superstitions  and  reli- 
gious errors  that  were  to  be  combated,  was 
•lrawn  up  by  the  Protestant  ministers.  The 
knur,  James  I.,  was  the  first  to  sign  it,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  tho  courtiers  and 
then  by  the  people.  'This  is  generally 
known  as  the  F>r,t  Covenant.    In  1638,  when 


Charles  I.  tried  to  force  the  English  liturgy 
on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  popular  indig- 
nation found  a  vent  in  a  revival  of  this  cove- 
nant, with  a  clause  added  to  it  directed  against 
the  bishops.    Tho  enthusiasm  about  it  was 
universal.    It  was  signed  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  by  high  and  low  alike, 
and  from  this  time  tho  "  Covenant "  becamo 
the  watch-word  and  war-cry  of  the  Presby- 
terian party.    In  1643,  when  the  English 
Parliament  sought  Scotch  aid,  the  Scotch  de- 
manded that  tho  mutual  engagements  of  tho 
two  nations  should  be  confirmed  by  a  pact  to 
which  both  nations  should  be  sworn.  Ac- 
cordingly tho  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
was  drawn  up  by  Henderson,  amended  bv 
Vane,  adopted  by  the  Westminster  Assembly 
(q.v.),  passed  by  the  Parliament,  and  ordered 
to  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  nation. 
Hut  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, in   1643,   though  they  approved 
the  Covenant,  disappointed  the  Scots,  who 
hoped  to  see   it  imposed  on    the  wholo 
English  nation.    When  Charles  II.,  on  tho 
invitation  of  the  Estates,  came  to  Scotland  to 
claim  tho  kingdom  in  1660,  he  was  compelled 
to  sign  the  Covenant  before  he  was  allowed  to 
land,  and  the  signature  was  repeated  at  his 
coronation.    Notwithstanding  this,  after  the 
Restoration,  bv  the  king's  order,  the  Covenant 
was  burned  by  the  common  hangman  in 
London,  and  an  Act  abjuring  and  condemning 
it  as  an  unlawful  oath  was  passed  by  the  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland  in  1662.    Tho  extreme 
Presbyterian  party  were  greatly  disappointed 
that  tho  Act  of  1690,  approving  the  Confession, 
did  not  enjoin  the  renewing  of  the  Covenant. 
The  Covenant  was  not  merely  a  declaration 
of  belief,  but  a  solemn  engagement  binding 
its  adherents  to  force  their  belief  upon  others. 

The  name  of  Covenantert  was  first  taken 
by  tho  popular  party  after  the  renewal  of  the 
Covenant  in  1638,  and  borne  by  them  through- 
out the  Civil  War.  But  it  is  more  generally 
associated  with  the  insurgents  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  who  took  arms  in  defence  of  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government.  As 
tho  Covenant  had  by  that  time  been  de- 
nounced as  a  seditious  oath,  those  who  in- 
sisted in  maintaining  it  were  naturally  looked 
upon  us  rebels  against  the  government.  They 
were,  however,  treated  with  unwarrantable 
severity.  When,  in  1662,  the  Act  was  passed 
for  the  ro-eatablishmcnt  of  episcopacy,  tho 
Presbyterian  ministers  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  bishops  were  ejected  from 
their  jiurishes.  Round  these  "outed  minis- 
ters." us  they  were  called,  the  Covenanters 
rallied,  and  gathered  in  crowds  on  the  hill- 
sides or  any  lonely  place,  to  attend  their 
ministrations.  These  meetings,  called  •'con- 
venticles,'* were  denounced  as  seditious,  and  to 
frequent  them  or  to  hold  any  "  intercoramun- 
ing  "  with  any  persons  who  frequented  them, 
was  forbidden  on  jiain  of  death.  These 
severe  measures  urovoked  the  Covenanters  to 
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take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  religious 
opinions,  and  led  to  a  rel>ollion  so  widespread, 
that  it  almost  amounted  to  a  civil  war.  The 
first  serious  action  between  the  kind's  troops 
and  the  Covenanters  was  in  the  hill-country 
on  the  borders  of  tho  counties  of  Ayr  and 
Lanark.  Here,  at  Drumclog,  a  farm  near  Lou- 
don Hill,  a  party  of  armed  Covenanters  who 
were  gathered  at  a  conventicle  were  attacked 
by  a  body  of  dragoons  under  John  Graham, 
of  Claverhouse,  and  gained  a  victory  over 
their  assailants  (1679).  After  this  success,  the" 
numbers  of  the  insurgents  increased  so  rapidly 
that  the  government  became  alarmed,  and  an 
army,  15,000  strong,  was  sent  against  them 
under  the  command  of  tho  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. He  defeated  them  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Clyde,  at  Both  well  Bridge,  where  1,200 
were  made  prisoners,  June  22,  1679.  In 
consequence  of  a  treasonable  protest  called 
tho  Sanquhar  Declaration,  put  forth  by 
the  Covenanters,  all  persons  who  wished  to 
free  themselves  of  suspicion  of  complicity  with 
them  were  required  to  take  what  was  called  the 
Abjuration  Oath  j  and  the  soldiers  who  were 
sent  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of  rebels, 
were  empowered  to  kill  any  one  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath.  The  'sufferings  of  the 
Covenanters  were  extreme.  Numbers  of  them 
were  put  to  death  with  great  cruelty,  but 
suffering  only  strengthened  their  resolute 
spirit,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  accession 
of  William,  whon  tho  "  outed  ministers  "  wore 
restored  to  their  pulpits,  and  adherence  to  the 
Covenant  ceased  to  be  a  crime,  that  tho 
Covenanters  abandoned  their  attitude  of 
defiance.  But  some  extreme  Covenanters  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  a  king  whose  acceptance 
of  episcopacy  in  England  was,  they  thought, 
treason  against  the  divine  right  of  presbyters. 
They  formed  the  earliest  dissenting  Presby- 
terian sects  in  Scotland.  [Camkuomaxs.] 

Woodrow,  Analecia  and  Hittnry  of  th*  Suffer. 
in<ji :  Grub,  KccUwiatticnl  UUtory  of  Scotland  ; 
Burton,  HM.  of  Scotland.  [M.  M.] 

Coventry  seems  to  have  owed  its  im- 
portance to  the  magnificent  Benedictine  abbey 
founded  by  Leofric  and  his  wife,  i  iodiva,  in 
1044.  Tho  town  became  a  prosperous  trading 
centre.  According  to  Leland,  its  walls  were 
built  in  the  reign 'of  Edward  II.  In  1451 
it  was  created  a  separate  county.  Tho 
beautiful  abbey  church  was  almost  destroyed 
by  Henry  VIII. ;  but  several  fine  specimens 
of  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  architecture  remain. 
Tho  M  Laymen**  Parliament  of  Henry  IV." 
met  at  Coventry  in  1404.  In  tho  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  Coventry 
was  an  important  centre  of  the  cloth  and 
woollen  trade.  Its  citizens  were  strongly 
Parliamentarian  in  the  Great  Rebellion  ;  and 
to  punish  them  their  walls  were  levelled  after 
tho  Restoration.  Tho  town  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  until  1885;  it  now  returns 


Coventry,  Walter  of,  was  a  writer  of 
whom  little  is  known.  He  probably  wrote  be- 
tween the  year  1 293  and  the  end  of  Edward  I.'s 
reign,  and  may  have  been  a  monk,  probably 
of  some  house  in  the  diocese  of  York.  He  is 
the  author  or  compiler  of  a  Memorial*,  or 
analysis  of  history  extending  from  the  arrival 
of  Brutus  to  the  year  1225.  The  earlier 
portions  are  merely  transcripts  from  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Roger 
of  Hoveden,  Ace,  but  for  tho  first  quarter  of 
the  thirteenth  century  Walter  is  a  valuable 
authority. 

The  Memorial*  of  Walter  of  Coventry  was  first 
discorerad  by  Leland  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  has  been  edited,  with  most  valuable  Intro- 
ductions, by  Dr.  Stubba  (Roll*  Series,  1H72). 

Coventry,  Thomas,  1st  Lord  (A.  1578, 
d.  1640),  son  of  Sir  T.  Coventry,  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  in  1616  was  chosen  liecordor 
of  Ixmdon,  and  in  1617  was  made  Solicitor- 
General,  being  advanced  four  years  later  to 
the  Attorney-Generalship.  In  1625,  chiefiy 
through  Buckingham's  interest,  he  was  inado 
Lord  Keeper,  and  in  1628  was  created  Lord 
Coventry.  He  has  been  accused  of  advising 
some  of  Charles's  most  arbitrary  art*,  as  tho 
refusal  of  the  summons  to  Lord  Bristol,  and 
tho  imprisonment  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  but 
Mr.  Foss  maintains  that  he  was  little  more 
than  "  the  messenger  of  the  king  and  the 
organ  of  the  House."  In  1635  and  1636  he 
enjoined  the  judges  in  their  charge  to  tho 
grand  juries  to  urge  the  peoplo  to  pay  tho 
ship-money  with  cheerfulntsis,  but  he  took  no 
pirt  in  the  trial  of  Hampden  for  refusing  to 
pay  his  share.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to 
advise  the  king  to  summon  Parliament,  but 
ho  died  before  the  summoning  of  the  Short 
Parliament. 

Clarendon,  Hi$t.  of  the  Rebellion. 

Coventry,  Siu  William  (A.  1626,  d.  1686), 
was  tho  youngest  son  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry. 
In  1662  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  1665  was  knighted  and  made  a 
Privy  Councillor,  and  1667  a  Commissioner 
of  tho  Treasury.  Having  quarrelled  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  ho  challenged  him  to 
fight  a  duel,  for  which  he  was  lianishcd  from 
the  court,  and  retired  into  private  life.  "  He 
was,"  says  Burnet,  "  the  best  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  man  of  gnat 
notions  and  eminent  virtues."  Ho  was  the 
author  of  several  political  tracts,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  is  The  Character  of  a 
Trimmer,  publishtd  in  1C89. 

Coventry,  Sir  John,  was  the  grandson  of 
I>ord  Coventry  and  nephew  of  Sir  William 
Coventry.  He  was  a  meml>er  of  Parliament 
in  1670,  when,  having  somewhat  freely  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  al»out  the  royal  mistresses, 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  was 
set  upon  by  a  band  of  ruffians  sent  by 
Monmouth,  half-murdered,  and  his  nose  slit 
with  a  penknife.    This  outrage  led  to  tho 
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|>agsing  of  an  Act  against  unlawful  maiming 
and  wounding,  which  was  known  as  tho 
Act  (1670). 


Cover  dale,  Milks  (4.  1488  d.  1568),  was 
one  of  the  earliest  English  Reformers.  In 
1532  ho  is  said  to  have  assisted  Tyndale  in  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  three  years  Liter 
issued  a  version  of  his  own.  He  was  on 
-tlose  terms  of  friendship  with  Cromwell,  and 
in  1535  was  sent  by  that  minister  to  Paris  to 
bring  out  the  translation  of  tho  New  Testa- 
ment known  as  tho  Lord  Cromwell's  Bible. 
On  Cromwell's  fall  Coverdale  went  to  Tiibin- 
jjtn,  and  travelled  in  Denmark  and  other 
Continental  countries.  On  Edward  VI . 's  acces- 
sion he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king. 
In  1551  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Exeter,  but 
*ras  removed  from  his  seo  and  imprisoned  by 
order  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was  subsequently 
released,  und  retired  to  Holland  and  after- 
wards to  Geneva.  He  returned  to  England 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  assisted 
at  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Barker, 
though  he  did  not  obtain  his  see  again,  owing 
to  his  Calvinistic  - 


Two  vols,  of  selections  from  Covcrdale's 
numerous  works  were  published  by  the  Parker 

Soc.,  i»u—te. 

CoweU,  John  (b.  1554,  d.  1611),  was  a 
Cambridge  civilian  who  became  Master  of 
Trinity  Hall  and  Reader  in  Civil  Law.  In 
1607  he  published  a  work  called  The  Inter- 
yrtter,  which  was  an  explanation  of  legal 
terms  and  theories.  The  book  gavo  great 
•offence  to  the  common-lawyers.  At  the  insti- 
gation probably  of  Coke,  a  great  enemy  of 
Lowell,  an  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the 
look  wa*  ordered  by  tho  House  of  Commons  in 
1610,  and  the  king  was  advised  to  suppress  it, 
luse  of  the  unconstitutional  doctrines  it 
lined  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative and  the  rights  of  the  people 

Cowper,  William,  1st  Eakl  (b.  1664, 
<*i.  1723),  was  born  at  Hertford.  After 
studying  at  the  Temple,  he  was,  in  1688, 
called  to  the  bar,  and  from  this  time  rose 
rapidly  in  his  profession.  On  tho  landing 
of  the"  Prince  of  Orange,  ho  raised  a  troop 
of  horse  in  his  support.  His  abilities  as  a 
Chancery  barrister  soon  attracted  Somers's 
notice,  and  in  1695  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Hertford.  In  1696  he  supported  tho 
nill  for  the  attainder  of  Sir  John  Fen  wick. 
In  1702  William  Cowper  lost  his  scat  for 
Hertford,  owing  to  the  unpopularity  caused 
in  the  borough  by  the  trial  of  his  brother 
Spencer  for  murder.  In  1705,  on  tho  dis- 
missal of  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  ho  became  Lord 
Keeper  and  Commissioner  of  the  Scotch 
T"nion.  In  1707  he  was  raised  to  the  Upper 
House,  and  became  the  first  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  him  in  this  capacity  on  Sacheverell  was 
influenced  by  party  spirit,  and  unworthy  of 
In  opposition  to  the  rest  of 


tho  ministry,  he  was  in  favour  of  making 
peaco  with  France  during  the  last  years  of 
tho  Succession  War ;  and  he  vigorously  op- 
posed Marlborough's  request  to  bo  mado 
Captain-General  for  life.  [Maklmokoioh.] 
On  the  fall  of  the  Whigs,  Cowper  resigned, 
in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  Harley,  who 
wished  for  a  composite  ministry.  On  tho 
accession  of  George  I.,  he  received  the  Great 
Seal,  and  was  favoured  with  tho  king's 
entire  confidence.  His  sentences  on  tho  rebels 
of  1715  have  been  censured  as  too  severe.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  the  Septennial 
Act  (q.v.).  In  17 18  ho  resigned  office,  probably 
because  George  accused  him  of  espousing  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  side  in  his  quarrel  with  the 
court.  He  promptly  became  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  withstood  almost  alono 
tho  Peerage  Bill,  and  tho  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  Attcrbury.  In  his  later 
years  ho  was  accused,  probably  without 
reason,  of  tampering  with  the  Jacobites. 

Campbell,  Lit^t  of  the  Lord  Chancellors :  Mac- 
aulay.Hut.  of  Eng.  ,  Stanhope,  Uist.  of  ting. 

Cox,  Richard  {b.  1500,  d.  1581),  Bishop 
of  Ely,  made  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  of 
Westminster  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  one  of 
the  tutors  of  Edward  VI.,  the  others 
being  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Sir  Anthony  Cooke. 
During  the  reign  of  Maty*  he  was  eoim>elled 
with  the  Protestant*  to  take  refuge  at  Frank- 
fort ;  but  returned  to  England  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  by  whom  ho  was  mado 
Bishop  of  Ely.  It  was  a  remonstrance  from 
Bishop  Coxo  against  the  injustice  done  him 
by  t  he  bestowal  of  his  land  on  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  that  dicw  forth  tho  celebrated  letter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  :  "  Proud  prelate,  you 
know  what  you  were  before  I  made  you  what 
you  are.  If  you  do  not  immediately  comply 
with  my  request,  by  God  I  will  unfrock  you. ' 
Coxe  is  described  as  "  an  honest  but  narrow- 
spirited  and  peevish  man." 

Strype,  AnnaU;  Bnruet,  Hitt.  of  the  Reformation. 

Coxe,  William  (A.  1747,  d.  1828),  Arch- 
deacon, was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  p 
Fellow.  He  entered  the  Church,  became  in- 
cumbent of  Kingston,  Cunon  of  Salisbury, 
and  Archdeacon  of  Wiltshire,  1805.  Coxo 
travelled  a  good  deal  on  the  Continent,  and 
was  a  careful  student  of  English  and  foreign 
history,  especially  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  numerous  works,  though 
written  in  a  rather  uninteresting  style,  cou- 
tain  a  good  deal  of  information,  and  are  of 
considerable  value.  The  most  important  are 
Memoire  of  Sir  Robert  H'aipole,  Memoirs  of 
Marlborough,  Memoirs  of  the  Administration  of 
Mr.  Pelheun,  and  the  History  of  the  House  of 
Austria, 

Coyne  and  Livery  was  an  ancient 
right  or  custom  in  Ireland  which  enabled 
the  lord  or  chief  to  quarter  his  soldiery  on 
his  tenants.    The  Irish  name  for  it 
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"  bonaght."  Its  adoption  by  the  Norman 
settlers  was  so  general  that  even  the  loyal 
Butlers  enforced  it.  Both  branches  of  the 
house  of  Fitzgerald  adopted  it  in  Edward 
III. 'a  time.  This  custom  was  the  subject  of 
constant  complaints  by  the  Irish  Parliament. 
It  was  forbidden  by  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny, 
13G7,  and  mado  treason  in  1409,  and  finally 
abolished  in  1603.  Spenser  complains  of  its 
abohtion  as  a  wrong  done  to  the  Irish  land- 
lord. 

Spenser,  Fi«*  o/Ui*  Stat*  of  Mani. 

Craggs,  James  (d.  I  721),  was  Postmaster- 
Generalduring  the  earlier  years  of  George  I.'s 
reign.  He  was  accused  with  his  son  of 
frauds  in  connection  with  the  South  Sea 
Company,  and  while  the  accusation  was  stiU 
pending  he  took  poison  and  killed  himself. 

Craggs,  James  (</.  1721),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a  Whig  politician.  During  tho 
reign  of  Anno  he  was  employed  in  minor 
diplomatic  business.  He  was  consulted  by 
Marlborough  on  the  question  of  the  duke's 
obtaining  tho  appointment  of  Captain-General 
for  life.  In  1714,  as  the  queen  lay  dying,  he 
was  despatched  to  Hanover,  with  "instruc- 
tions to  bid  Lord  Stafford  to  request 
the  States  General  of  Holland  to  guaranteo 
the  Protestant  succession.  In  1717  he  be- 
came Secretary  at  War,  and,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Addison,  Secretary  of  State  (1718). 
He  Wiis  accused  of  fraud  in  connection 
with  the  South  Sea  Company,  but  died 
of  small-pox  on  the  day  that  the  report  was 
presented  to  tho  Commons.  "  Whatever," 
says  Ijord  Mahon,  "  may  have  been  his  con- 
duct in  the  South  Sea  affairs  (for  his  death 
arrested  tho  inquiry),  he  undoubtedly  com- 
bined great  talents  for  business  with  a*  love  of 
luxury  and  literature ;  and  his  name,  were  it 
even  to  drop  from  tho  page  of  history,  would 
live  enshrined  for  ever  in  the  verso  of  Pope." 

Boyer,  Political  Ifi«f.;  Stanhope,  Rtiyn  of 
Queen  Anne, 

Craig,  General  Sir  James  (h.  1748,  d. 
Jan.  1812),  after  greatly  distinguishing  him- 
self in  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
especially  at  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Bunker  Hill  (q.v.),  was,  in  1793,  ap- 
pointed  Governor  of  Jersey.  In  1795  he 
went  out  to  the  Cape,  and  held  the  post  of 
governor  for  two  yearn,  when  he  was  sent  to 
India,  where  his  military  experience  was 
much  needed.  In  1808  Sir  James  Craig  be- 
came Governor-in-chief  of  British  North 
America,  and  in  that  capacity  rendered  him- 
self extremely  unj>opular.  His  measures 
were  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  to  his 
treatment  of  the  Assembly,  and  his  refusal  to 
grant  any  concessions  or  to  consider  the 
question  of  any  redress  of  grievances,  that  tho 
discontent  which  was  so  prevalent  in  Canada 
at  this  timo  was  due.  His  unpopularity  in- 
duced the  A  mericans  in  1812  to  attempt  an 
invasion  of  Canada,  under  the  impression  that 


they  would  be  joined  by  a  largo  majority  of 
the  people. 

Craig,  John  {d.  1600),  was  the  friend  and 
coadjutor  of  John  Knox,  on  whose  death  ho 
became  for  a  time  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  Kirk  party,  for  whom  ho  drew  up  the 
National  Covenant  in  1580.  In  1584,  how- 
ever, on  the  Scotch  Estates  taking  action  to- 
n-strain the  power  of  the  clergy,  Craig  went 
over  to  the  opposite  side. 

Craig,  Thomas  (*.  1638,  d.  1608),  a  cele- 
brated Scottish  judge,  and  an  author  of  no 
little  repute,  was  a  great  favourite  of  James 
VI.  Ho  was  the  writer  of  a  famous  treatise 
on  feudal  law,  Jtu  Feudale,  and  a  tract  on 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Craigmillar  Castle,  three  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  brother  of  James  III.  It 
was  burnt  by  Hertford,  1544,  but  afterwards, 
rebuilt  for  Queen  Mary,  who  sj»eut  a  good 
deal  of  time  there.  It  was  at  Craigmillar  that 
Bothwell,  Murray,  Morton,  and  Maitland  of 
Lcthington,  formed  their  agreement  to  kill 
Darnley  (1566). 

Crampton  Question,  The  (1856).  The 

Crimean  War  brought  England  into  some 
difficulties  with  foreign  powers  on  account  of 
the  attempt  to  enlist  a  foreign  legion.  Mr. 
Crampton,  the  English  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  matter  so  thoroughly  that  the- 
United  States  government  dismissed  him  from 
Washington,  and  a  coolness  arose  Ix-tween  tho 
two  countries,  which  was  with  difficulty  healed. 

Cranbrook,  Gathornh  Hardy,  1st 
Earl  (b.  1814,  d.  1906),  was  elected  member 
for  Leominster  in  1856,  and  defeated  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  Oxford  University  in  1865.  Ho 
was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs 
in  1858,  Home  Secretary  in  1867,  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  in  1874,  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  1878,  and  in  1885  and  1886-92 
Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

Cranmer,  Thomas  (b.  1489,rf.l556),  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  son  of  a  Notting- 
hamshire gentleman,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  ho 
was,  in  1510,  elected  to  a  fellowship.  In 
1523  he  was  ordained,  and  continued  at  tho 
university,  lecturing  and  teaching.  Forced 
to  have  the  town  to  avoid  infection  in  tho 
sweating  sickness  of  1528,  he  was  accident- 
ally thrown  into  the  company  of  Foxe  and 
Gardiner,  the  commissioners  engaged  on 
the  question  of  the  royal  divorce,  and  in 
course  of  conversation  mentioned  his  own 
conclusion,  that  the  marriage  was  not  merely 
voidable,  but  void,  Is-ing  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  that  its  dissolution  could  thcreforo 
be  pronounced  by  the  English  ecclesiastical 
courts  without  reference  to  Borne.  The  com- 
missioners were  greatly  struck,  and  reported 
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the  matter  to  Henry,  who  lost  no  time  in 
sending  for  <  runnier  and  ordering  him  to 
write  a  treatise  in  Bupport  of  his  thesis.  Soon 
after  we  find  him  employed  as  legal  adviser 
to  two  important  embassies  to  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  respectively,  which,  though  un- 
successful, were  not  fruitless.  The  Pupal 
mission  discovered  a  singular  consensus  among 
Italian  jurists  in  Henry's  favour,  while  in 
Germany  Cranmer's  visits  to  the  theologians 
proved  more  favourable  to  his  own  than  to 
his  master's  suit,  and  before  his  return  he  was 
secretly  married  to  Margaret  Anne,  daughtor 
of  Osiandcr,  a  prominent  Reformer,  a  marriage 
which,  being  uncanonical,  though  not  illegal, 
put  him  entirely  at  the  king's  mercy  when  he 
became  Primate.  Henry's  plans  had  mean, 
while  been  maturing;  further  delay  would 
have  ruined  the  legitimacy  of  Anne  Bolcyn'B 
offspring,  and  on  the  death  of  Warham  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  offered  to 
Cranmer.  No  sooner  was  the  ceremony  of 
installation  over  than  the  new  archbishop 
wrote  the  king  a  collusive  letter,  demanding, 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  that  the  scandal 
should  be  terminated ;  and,  tbo  case  being 
fairly  brought  before  his  court,  gave  judg- 
ment that  the  marriatre  was  void  ab  initio, 
Feb.  28,  1533.  He  had  now  performed  his 
task,  and  withdrew  into  a  literary  retire- 
ment, which,  broken  only  in  1536  and  1540 
to  pronounce  two  more  iniquitous  sentences 
of  divorce,  lasted  till  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  a 
minister  at  little  inclined  to  endure  a  rival  as 
Cranmer  to  liecome  one.  From  that  date  his 
greater  prominence  is  attested  by  two  plots 
formed  by  the  reactionary  party  for  hiB  de- 
struction, from  which  he  was  preserved  only 
by  th*  unswerving  confidence  of  the  king. 
Yet  at  no  time  can  he  Ih)  called  a  politician  : 
his  influence  was  wholly  personal,  and  con- 
fined to  Henry,  on  whose  death  he  again  sank 
into  the  background.  But  in  this  retirement 
Cranmer  was  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  On  his  elevation  to 
the  primacy  ho  had  but  two  points  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  continental  Protestants — repu- 
diation of  the  Papal  supremacy  and  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  But  tbo 
patristic  studies  with  which  he  maintained 
the  attack  on  the  Papacy  gradually  unveiled 
to  htm  the  features  of  a  mure  apostolic  and 
spiritual  Christianity,  whose  truths  he  ac- 
cepted, one  by  one,  as  conviction  was  forced 
upon  his  mind,  till,  in  1550,  he  published  his 
book  against  Transubstantiation,  wherein  is 
maintained  the  Anglican  doctrine  of  the  Real, 
as  against  the  Corporeal,  Presence.  Cran- 
mer** reeonstitution  of  the  Church  services 
remains  bis  real  title  to  greatness.  His  was 
a  formative,  not  a  creative,  intellect,  and, 
while  his  revision  of  the  old  Uses  may  bo 
ranked  for  beauty  and  dignity  with  the  Au- 
thorised Version  of  the  Bible,  his  attempt  to 
replace  the  Roman  Canon  Law  is  a  monument 
of  mistaken  energy.    Throughout  all  theso 


reforms,  his  appeal  is  not  from  superstition  to 
reason,  but  from  the  Church  corrupt  to  tho 
Church  pure  ;  nothing  illustrates  his  catholic 
position  better  than  his  own  words  before  the 
commission  at  Oxford : — "  If  it  can  be  proved 
by  any  doctor  above  1,000  years  after  Christ, 
that  Christ's  body  is  there  in  the  eucharist 
really  present,  I  will  give  all  over." 

During  Edward's  reign  Cranmer  was  con- 
cerned in  two  political  acts  of  great  importance. 
At  the  coronation  the  archbishop,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  altered  the  position  of  tho 
coronation  oath,  putting  it  after  the  expres- 
sion of  the  popular  assent.  This  innovation, 
by  destroying  the  conditional  character  of 
that  assent,  amounted  to  tho  assertion  of 
absolute  hereditary  right.  The  second  act 
was  the  signing  of  Edward's  illegal  device  for 
tho  succession,  which  was,  however,  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  on 
the  assurance  of  the  judges.  It  sufficed  to 
secure  his  condemnation  for  high  treason  on 
Mary's  accession.  The  new  government  seems 
at  first  to  have  had  no  desire  to  shed  blood  ;  but 
Cranmer,  the  pilot  of  tho  Reformation,  could 
not  seize  the  numerous  opportunities  of  escapo 
which  were  offered ;  he  remained,  either  over- 
rating his  own  strength  or  underrating  the  im- 
pending danger.  With  his  two  bosom  friends, 
Latimer  and  Ridley,  he  was  taken  to  Oxford 
(Mar.,  1654)  to  hold  an  academical  disputation. 
After  a  parody  of  controversy,  all  three  wero 
summoned  before  a  synod  of  presbyters  and 
condemned  as  heretics.  His  friends  suffered 
before  him :  tho  archbishop's  case  was  de- 
layed by  the  necessity  of  application  to  tho 
Papal  court,  and  by  the  desire  of  Cardinal 
Polo  to  ruin  the  cause  of  heresy  by  the  re- 
cantation of  the  heresiarch.  In  the  latter 
aim  he  succeeded.  Cranmer  was  at  first  in- 
duced to  accept  tho  Papal  supremacy,  not  as 
a  doctrine,  but  as  a  fact,  and  his  defence  onto 
broken  down,  and  honour  lost,  he  was  led  on 
to  sign  a  detailed  abjuration  of  all  his  anti- 
Papal  convictions.  Fortunately  for  the  Re- 
formation, the  queen  had  resolved  on  hi* 
destruction,  and  to  the  public  eye  Cranmer 
died  a  martyr  (Mar.  21,  155G).  How  far 
repentance  preceded  the  knowledge  of  his 
fate  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  At  tho 
worst,  he  should  be  judged  by  his  life,  not  by- 
one  failure  under  an  overwhelming  tempta- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  in  private  life  his  sweet  temper 
exercised  a  peculiar  fascination  :  but  a  certain 
moral  weakness  taints  his  whole  career,  and 
leaves  his  character  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  estimate  in  history. 

Statr  Paper*  (Henry  VIII..  Ed.  VI.,  Matt); 
trimmer*  Miecdlaneou*  Writing  and  Letter* 
(Parker  Soc.,  1R46)  ;  Pole,  EWolrt;  Foxe,  Rook 
of  Martyr*;  Strjix",  Life  of  Cranmer ;  Burnet, 
Hiftorv  of  the  Rfformation  ;  Hook,  Lite*  of  the 
A  rrW>i  -hoj,,  of  Canterbury ;  Blunt,  Hittoru  of  the 
Eng.  Church.  [H.  R.  R.] 

Crayford  »*  a  village  in  Kent,  about 
thirteen  miles  from  London,  and  is  usually 
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identified  with  Creccanford,  where,  in  457  (?), 
the  Britons  were  entirely  routed  by  Hengist 
and  /Esc. 

Aunlo-Saxon  Chron. 

Crecy,  The  Battle  of  (Aug.  26,  1346), 
•was  fought  between  the  English,  under  King 
Edward  III.,  and  the  French,  commanded  by 
Philip  VI.  The  English  army  had  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  near  La  Hogue,  on  J  uly 
12,  and  Edward  had  thon  intended  to  cross 
the  Seine,  march  through  Picardy  into  Artois, 
and  there  join  his  Flemish  auxiliaries,  who 
had  already  crossed  the  French  frontier. 
Hut  when  ho  arrived  at  llouen,  ho  found  tho 
bridges  over  the  Seine  broken,  and  the 
French  army  on  tho  opposite  shore.  Edward 
marched  along  the  river  almost  to  tho  suburbs 
of  Paris,  and  burnt  St.  Germain  and  Nouilly, 
awr.l  at  length   (Aug.  17)  by  a  stratagem 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  near  Pontoise, 
•advanced  towards  tho  Somme,  and  crossed  at 
Blanchetique,  near  Abbeville.    Not  far  from 
this  town,  at  Crecy,  he  halted,  and  allowed 
the  French  to  come  up  (Aug.  26).    The  army 
Mas  drawn  up  the  following  morning  in  three 
<li  visions.    The  first,  under  the  command  of 
tho  Black  Prince  (or  rather  of  the  Eirls  of 
Warwick  and  Oxford),  consisted  of  800  men- 
at-arms,  1,000  Welshmen,  and  2,000  archers. 
The  second  division,  placed  behind  them,  and 
slightly  on  their   flank,  consisted  of  1,200 
archers  and  a  body  of  men-at-arms.  The 
third  division  was  held  in  roserve  under  tho 
king,  on  some  slightly  rising  ground  in  tho 
rear,  and  consisted  of"  2,000  archers  and  700 
men-at-arms.     According  to  Froiasart,  the 
whole  army  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
£,000  men ;   but  this  estimate  is  probably 
much  too  low.    Tho  French  forces  arc  com- 
puted at  from  60,000  to  1 20.000.    The  French 
army  marched  from  Abbevillo  at  sunrise,  and 
arrived  at  Crecy  in  considerable  confusion. 
Tho  battle  was  begun  by  tho  advance  of  a 
large  IhhIv  (stated  at   lo,000)  of  Genoese, 
armed  with  crossbows.    But  the  Genoese  fell 
into  disorder   before   tho   shooting  of  tho 
English  archers.    The  French  cavalry,  under 
the  Duke  of  Alencon,  then  fell  upon  the 
English  ttrst  and  second  divisions.    After  a 
desperate  conflict,  during  which  tho  king  was 
more  than  once  requested  to  bring  up  tho 
reserves,  tho  French  cavalry  retired  in  tho 
greatest  disorder,  and  Philip  himself  fled  from 
the    field.     The   French   fought  on  in  a 
desultory  manner  till  night,  and  not  till  the 
fallowing  morning  was  it  discovered  that  the 
French  army  wis  completely  scattered  and 
routed.    Many  thousands  of  Frenchmen  were 
found  dispersed  about  the  field,  and  were 
slain.     Their  whole  loss  consisted  of  1,200 
knights  and  a  number  of  inferior  rank  esti- 
mated at  30,000,  the  most  distinguished  being 
John,  King  of  Bohemia. 

The  most  interesting  and  detailed  account  of 
the  battle  is  in  Froissart,  c  136.    [S.  J.  L.]  | 


Creones,  The,  were  an  ancient  Celtic 
tribe,  who  dwelt  on  the  west  coast  of  lions. 

Cressingham,  Ham  {d.  12971,  was  ap- 
pointed Treasurer  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I. 
in  1296,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  was  appointed  Guardian.  He  carried 
out  to  tho  best  of  his  ability  the  command  of 
the  English  king  that  Scotland  was  to  bo 
reduced  to  a  state  of  order,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence was  hated  by  the  Scotch.  He  was 
slain  at  tho  battlo  of  Stirling,  which  was  lost 
by  the  English  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
his  precipitancy. 

Crevant,  The  Battlb  of  (July  31,  1423), 
was  won  by  the  English  and  Burgundian 
troops,  under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and 
others,  against  a  combined  force  of  French  and 
Scotch,  and  levies  from  Spain  and  Lombardy. 
The  English  were  completely  victorious,  and 
Buchan,  the  Constable  of  France,  was  taken 
prisoner.  This  victory,  which  was  fought  on 
tho  banks  of  tho  Yonne,  near  Auxerre,  saved 
Burgundy  from  invasion,  and  greatly  crippled 
the  power  of  the  French. 

Crichton,  Sin  William,  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  was  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castlo 
at  the  death  of  James  I.  (1437).  In  his  en- 
deavours to  get  possession  of  tho  young  king's 
person,  he  was  brought  into  rivalry  with  Sir 
Alexander  Livingston,  from  whom  he  carried 
off  James  II.,  only,  however,  to  surrender 
him  again  on  consideration  of  receiving  cer- 
tain binds  as  a  reward.  In  conjunction  with 
Livingston,  he  planned  and  carried  out  the 
murder  of  William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  his 
brother.  He  was  for  some  time  at  war  with 
the  Doughs  family,  and  was  besieged  by  them 
in  Edinburgh  Castle. 

Crimean  War,  fought  between  Russia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  England,  France, 
Turkey,  and  Sardinia  on  the  other,  began 
in  1854,  and  lasted  till  1856.  It  is  called 
tho  Crimean  War  because  tho  main  opera- 
tion of  it  consisted  in  the  attack  made 
by  the  allied  font's  on  tho  peninsula  of  the 
Crimea  in  the  south  of  Russia.  The  dispute 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  had  ostensibly 
arisen  about  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy 
Places,  especially  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in 
Jerusalem ;  but  tho  causo  of  it  lay  much 
deeper.  Turkey,  the  old  enemy  of*  Russia, 
had  gradually  retired  from  the  countries  she 
had  originally  conquered,  and,  as  her  power 
decayed,  had  become  more  and  more  unfit  to 
rule  over  Christian  populations.  Russia,  who 
had  emancipated  herself  from  Tartar  thral- 
dom, was  deeply  interested  in  protecting  the 
Slavonic  nicos  still  under  Turkish  rule,  who 
were  of  the  same  blood  and  origin  as  herself. 
She  also  hail  a  natural  desire  to  extend  her 
power  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  to  open  a 
way  for  her  commerce  into  tho  Mediterranean. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  wrote  of  Turkey  aa 
"  a  sick  man  dying,"  and  his  plan  for  dividing 
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his  possessions  included  the  formation  of 
the  iMnubian  principalities,  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia, into  principalities  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Russia,  and  the  occupation  of  Egypt  and 
Candia  by  England.  Constantinople  was  to 
be  held  neither  by  Russia,  France,  England, 
nor  Oreeec.  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  was 
an  enemy  of  Russia.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  desirous  of  a  European  war  for 
the  consolidation  of  his  throne.  On  July  2, 
1853,  the  Russian  troops  crossed  tho  river 
Pruth,  and  occupied  the  principalities.  On 
November  1,  war  was  declared,  and  on  tho 
30th  of  the  same  month  the  Turkish  fleet  was 
destroyed  in  the  harbour  of  Sinope.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  the  Prime  Minister,  strained  every 
nerve  to  preserve  peace,  but  lx>rd  Palmorston, 
Foreign  Secretary,  declared  that  he  would 
resign,  unless  a  strong  course  against  Russia 
were  adopted.  The  country  gradually  "drifted 
into  war."  On  Feb.  27,  1854,  an  ultimatum 
was  sent  by  our  government,  which  declared 
that  unless  the  Russian  troops  retired  behind 
tho  river  Pruth  before  the  end  of  April,  it 
would  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
No  reply  was  made,  and  the  war  took  its 
course.  Austria  and  Prussia  contracted  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  by  which 
they  guaranteed  each  other's  possessions  in 
case  of  attack.  They  also  prepared  their 
forces  in  readiness  for  war.  The  alliance 
between  England  and  France  was  signed  on 
April  10.  The  plan  of  operations  was  very 
simple.  As  Russia  could  be  attacked  only  in 
her  extremities,  and  England  could  act  only 
upon  a  sea  base,  there  were  not  many  places 
into  which  the  two  combatants  could  come 
into  conflict.  A  fleet  sailed  into  the  Baltic, 
under  Admiral  Napier,  with  great  expectations 
of  success,  which  were  not  realised.  On  Sept. 
14  the  allied  forces  landed  in  the  Crimea. 
They  consisted  of  24,000  English,  22,000 
French,  and  8,000  Turks.  Their  object  was 
to  capture  Sebastopol,  a  powerful  fortress, 
which  the  Russians  had  recently  constructed 
at  great  expense.  On  Sept.  20  tho  Russians 
were  defeated  by  the  allied  armies  at  the 
passage  of  the  Alma.  It  might  have  been 
possible  to  take  Sebastopol  by  a  coup  de 
ma,n,  but  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to 
it  from  the  south.  A  brilliant  flank 
was  executed,  and  tho  harl»our  of 
i. ..  . :  iv  i  w:t,  ooaraM  byths  Bngiiih  m  i 
basr  of  operations.  On  October  25  was  fought 
the  tattle  of  Balaclava,  signalised  by  the  famous 
charge  of  the  six  hundred  light  cavalrv  upon 
the  Russian  guns  [Balaclava,  Thx  Battle 
or],  and  the  far  more  effective  charge  of  tho 
hoavy  cavalry,  under  General  Scarlett.  <  >n  Nov. 
5  the  English  troops  were  attacked  in  the  early 
morninjr  by  large  masses  of  Russians,  and  held 
their  ground  with  great  steadiness  until  the 
afternoon.  This  was  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  in 
which  we  lost  2,612  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  Russians,  it  is  said,  12,000.   The  winter 


tried  our  troops  severely.  Notwithstanding 
the  devotion  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  in 
nursing  tho  sick,  the  supply  of  hospital  ac- 
commodation was  insufficient,  and  the  com- 
missariat broke  down.     This  caused  great 
indignation  in  England,  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  Lord 
Palmerston.    In  December  the  allied  fleet 
in  tho  Baltic  was  broken  up,  and  returned 
home ;  and  on  March  2  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  died.    This  caused  but  a  slight  hope 
of  peace ;  the  fleet  returned  to  tho  Baltic  on 
April  4,  and  the  bombardment  of  Sebastopol 
began  five  days  Liter.    On  June  7  the  French 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  Mamelon,  one  of  tho 
Sebastoj»ol  fort*,  but  an  attack  made  by  the 
allied  forces  on  the  Redan  and  the  Mala'khoff 
forts,  on  J  une  1 8 .  was  unsuccessful ;  and  on  J  une 
28  Ix>rd  Raglan,  the  English  commander-in- 
chief,  died.  On  August  16  the  French  distin- 
guished themselves  greatly  in  the  Inittlo  of 
the  Tchornaya.     After  a  month's  incessant 
bombardment,  a  final  attack  was  made  on  tho 
works  on  Sept.  5,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  Russians  evacuated  Sebastopol,  and 
retreated  to  the  north  side  of  the  harbour. 
They  blew  up  their  forts  as  far  as  they  could, 
and  left  their  wounded  behind  them.  This 
practically  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the 
Crimea.    Before  the  end  of  the  year  negotia- 
tions for  peace  were  begun  by  the  friendly 
intervention  of  Austria.    The  points  on  which 
Russia  found  it  most  difficult  to  make  COIlCdS- 
sLns  were  the  limitation  of  her  power  in  tho 
Black  Sea,  and  tho  cession  of  a  part  of  Bess- 
arabia to  Rouin  in  a.  [The  provisions  on  theso 
points  were  cancelled  respectively  in  1871  and 
1878.     (Black  Sea  Conkehemce  ;  Bekun 
Treaty.)]    The  I\ ace  of  Paris  was  signed  on 
Sunday^  March  20,  1856.    The  English  lost 
24,000  soldiers  during  tho  war,  tho  French 
63,500,  and  the  Russians,  it  is  said,  506,000. 
The  war  added  £41,000,000  to  the  National 
Debt.  [O.  B.] 

KingUke  ;  T evasion  o/tht  Crimea. 

Crinan  (Cronan)  {d.  1045),  lay  Abbot  of 
Dunkeld,  was  a  powerful  and  warlike  chief* 
tain,  who  manicd  a  daughter  of  Malcolm  I., 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Duncan,  King  of 
Scotland  1034-1010.  Crinan  was  slain  in 
battle  (1045)  whilst  fightiug  against  Macbeth. 

Crofts  (orCaorT),  Sir  James  (d.  1590), 
was  in  1553  made  Deputy  of  Ireland,  his 
tenure  of  offico  bting  marked  by  the  distress 
suffered  by  the  country  owiug  to  the  debase- 
ment of  coinage.  In  1554  he  took  arms 
against  Queen  Mary  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt'a 
rebellion,  and  for  this  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Under  Elizabeth  Crofts  became  commander 
on  the  Scottish  border,  and  in  1560  crossed 
the  border  with  the  English  expedition  under 
Lord  Orey.  His  mismanagement  at  tho 
assault  on  Leith  in  1560  caused  tho  repulse  of 
tho  English,  and  in  consequence  Crofts  was 
deprived  of  his  command  and  sent  to  London. . 
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Ho  subsequently  played  a  prominent  part  in 
parliamentary  life.  He  was  a  commissioner 
at  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  1586. 

Cromer,  Evelyn  Baiu.no,  1st  Earl 
or  (A.  1841},  began  life  aa  an  officer  in 
the  Hoy. J  Artillery.  In  1872  be  accompanied 
Lord  North  brook  to  India  aa  hia  private 
secretary.  In  1876  he  left  India  with  the 
rank  of'  major,  being  made  British  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Egyptian  Public  Debt  Office. 
When  the  Khedive  Ismail  abdicated,  he  was 

fromoted  to  be  British  Controller-General, 
tan  1880  to  1883  he  was  Financial  Member 
of  the  Council  of  India.  He  then  became 
British  Agent  and  Consul-General  in  Egypt, 
and  took  in  hand  the  various  questions  which 
called  loudly  for  attention— Finance,  Irriga- 
tion, the  Administration  of  Justice,  Education 
and  other  important  matters.  A  substantial 
result  of  his  reforms  and  economies  was  that 
Egypt  was  enabled  (1896-1898)  to  achieve 
the  reconquest  of  her  lost  possessions  in  the 
Soudan.  lie  was  raised  to  the  peerage  aa 
Baron  Cromer  in  1892,  was  created  Viscount 
Cromer  in  1897,  and  Earl  Cromer  in  1901. 
On  his  retirement  from  Egypt  in  1907  he 
received  a  grant  of  £50,000. 

Cromwell,  Bridget  (4.  1624,  d.  1681), 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
She  is  described  as  being  "  a  gloomy  enthu- 
siast, and  so  bigoted  a  republican  that  she 
oven  grudged  her  father  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector." She  married  Henry  Ireton  (q.v.), 
and  subsequently  Charles  Fleetwood  (q.v.). 

Cromwell,  Elisabeth  (b.  1629,  d.  1668), 
was  the  second  and  favourite  daughter  of  the 
Protector.  She  is  said,  notwithstanding  her 
parentage,  to  have  been  firmly  attached  to 
the  Royal  cause,  and  it  is  certain  that  she 
frequently  interceded  on  behalf  of  Royalist 

Cromwell,  Henry  (b,  1628,  d.  1674),  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He 
entered  the  Parliamentary  army  in  1642,  and 
before  he  was  twenty  obtained  a  troop  in 
Fairfax's  life-guards.  In  1649  he  attained 
the  rank  of  a  colonel,  and  accompanied  his 
father  to  Ireland.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
"  Barebones  "  Parliament  of  1653,  and  in  1655, 
after  being  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  observe 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  country,  was 
shortly  afterwards  made  Lord  Deputy.  His 
government  of  Ireland  was  exceedingly  popu- 
lar, and  tho  moderation  and  justice  of  his 
measures  pleased  all  except  the  extreme  men 
on  either  Bide.  On  the  triumph  of  tbe  Par- 
liamentary party  over  tho  Protector  he  was 
superseded,  and  retired  into  private  life. 

Cromwell,  Oliver  (b.  April  25,  1599, 
d,  Sept.  3,  1658),  was  a  native  of  Huntingdon, 
the  son  of  Robert  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth 
Steward,  and  connected  bv  blood  with  the 
family  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Esses. 


He  was  educated  at  Huntingdon  School, 
and  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  - 
where  he  entered  as  a  fellow-commoner 
on  April  23,  1616.  On  his  father's  death  in 
the  following  year  he  returned  homo,  married 
Elizabeth  Bourchier  (Aug.,  1620),  and  settled 
down  to  farm  his  own  lands.  He  was  elected 
member  for  Huntingdon  in  1628,  and  com- 
plained against  the  Bialiop  of  Winchester  for 
silencing  controversial  preaching.  In  tho 
Short  Parliament  and  the  Long  Parliament  ho 
represented  Cambridge,  and  soon  attained 
considerable  influence.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  within  the  first  ten  months  of 
tho  Long  Parliament  Cromwell  was  specially 
appointed  to  eighteen  committees,  exclusive 
of  various  appointments  which  he  shared  with 
the  knights  and  burgesses  generally  of  the 
eastern  counties.  He  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Annual  Parliament  Bill  (Dec. 
30,  1640),  and  was  ono  of  those  who  drew  up 
the  Root  and  Branch  BiU.  On  religious 
questions  he  was  specially  active,  and  he  had 
decided  to  emigrate  if  the  Grand  Remonstrance 
had  not  passed.  He  was  also  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  laying  hands  on  the  executive  power, 
and  moved  (Nov.  6,  1641)  to  entrust  the 
Earl  of  Essex  with  power  over  the  trained 
hands  till  Parliament  should  take  further 
order.  In  the  summer  of  1642  he  commenced 
arming  and  drilling  the  Cambridge  Trained 
Bands,  and  seized  the  plate  of  that  univorsity 
to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  to  the  king. 
He  served  at  EdgchiU  at  the  head  of  the 
troop  of  horse  which  he  had  raised,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Fiennes  as  doing  good  service. 
In  January,  1643,  ho  secured  the  town  of 
Cambridge,  and  arrested  the  Royalist  sheriff 
of  Hertfordshire.  In  March  he  suppressed  a 
rising  at  Lowestoft ;  in  April  he  raised  the 
siege  of  Crowland;  on  May  13  defeated  tho 
Royalists  of  Newark  at  Grantham;  in  July  he 
retook  Stamford,  captured  Burleigh  House, 
and  relieved  Gainsborough.  His  services 
were  recognised  by  his  appointment  as 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  second  in 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion, which  his  activity  had  made  it  possible 
to  form  (Aug.,  1643).  Next  month  he  joined 
the  cavalry  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  helped  to  gain  the  victory  of 
Winceby,  where  he  commanded  the  van  (Oct. 
11,  1643).  In  the  following  year  he  led  tho 
left  wing  at  Marston  Moor,  which,  after  driving 
Prince  Rupert's  division  from  the  field  fell  on 
Newcastle's  foot  in  the  centre  and  decided 
the  victory.  Ho  was  also  present  at  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury  (Oct.  27,  1644), 
and  a  month  later  charged  his  commander,, 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  with  Blackness  in 
making  use  of  the  advantages  then  gained. 
Lest  the  war  should  be  protracted  by  the  self- 
interest  or  incapacity  of  members  of  Parlia*- 
mcnt,  he  supported  the  Self-denying  Ordinance, 
and  the  formation  of  a  regular  armv  officered 
.  by  professional  soldiers.    In  spite  of  that  law* 
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his  services  were  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed 
with.  In  February,  1645,  he  was  sent  on  an 
expedition  into  the  west  under  Waller.  When 
he  returne<l  to  resign  his  command  he  was 
ordered  into  Oxfordshire  to  intercept  a 
i  cmvov  going  to  Oxford,  which  he  performed 
at  Islip  (April  24th).  On  May  10th  ho  was 
continued  in  hut  command  for  forty  days 
lunger,  and  Fail-fax  was  authorised  to  appoint 
nim  to  command  the  horse,  and  this  appoint- 
ment was  con  tinned  and  extended  from  time 
to  time.  At  Naseby  he  commanded  the  right 
wing,  totally  routed  tho  forces  opposed  to 
him,  and,  keeping  his  troopers  well  in  hand, 
led  them  against  tho  king's  centre  with  equal 
fcucccss.  Willi  Fairfax  he  then  went  into  tho 
wot,  was  present  at  tho  storming  of  Bristol, 
mid  at  the  battle  of  Lungport.  Winchester, 
lining  House,  and  other  fortresses  were  taken 
by  him,  and  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Oxford. 
During  these  three  years  Cromwell  had  also 
become  the  head  of  a  political  party.  From 
the  moment  he  took  up  arm*  he  had 
sought  to  enlist  men  with  a  religious  snirit 
in  them,  thinking  them  tho  only  men  able  to 
oppose  gentlemen  of  honour  and  courage. 
What  their  parti*  ul.tr  fonn  of  creed  was  he 
cared  little.  "  The  state,"  he  declared,  '« in 
choosing  men  to  serve  it,  takes  no  notice  of 
their  opinions ;  if  they  bo  willing  to  servo  it 
faithfully,  tliat  suffice*."  His  enemies  termed 
him  "  the  great  Independent,"  and  Raw  in  him 
the  champion  of  the  opposition  to  the  imposi. 
tion  of  Presbyterian  orthodoxy  on  England. 
This  question  of  toleration,  with  two  other 
question*  then  at  issue  between  the  army  and 
IM  Parliament— tho  right  of  the  soldiers  to  l»c 
fairly  paid  for  their  services,  and  their  claim 
to  have  a  voice  in  making  a  safe  and  proper 
settlement  with  the  king — brought  him  into 
*qq*aution  with  tho  Parliament.  Matters 
came  to  a  crisis  when,  in  the  spring  of  1647, 
Parliament  voted  the  dishandmcnt  of  the 
anny.  Cromwell  did  his  best  to  prevent  a 
rupture,  attempted  to  mediate  and  reconcile, 
and  when  these  attempts  failed  and  he  found 
hiuiAclf  in  danger  of  arrest,  cast  in  his  lot 
with  Fairfax  and  the  anny  (June  3,  1647). 
After  the  exclusion  of  the  eleven  members  he 
took  an  active  part  in  tho  debates  of  tho 
Commons  and  the  negotiations  with  the  king. 
There  he  endeavoured  to  fix  a  limit  to  the 
establishment  of  Presbyterianism  (Oct.  13), 
and  Hupportcd  the  continuance  of  tho  ne- 
gotiation* with  the  king  in  spite  of  his 
rejection  of  the  nineteen  propositions.  He 
hojied  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Charles 
on  the  basis  of  tho  new  propositions,  which 
were  a  compromise  between  the  demands  of  the 
army  and  the  Parliament.  Even  after  the 
kintr's  night  (Nov.  3)  he  still  continued  this 
policy,  until  tho  rejection  of  the  four  Bills 
(Dec.  28,  1647),  and  tho  outbreak  of  the 
•eeoud  Cml  War,  May,  1648,  taught  him  the 
impossibility  of  trusting  Charles.  Probably 
in  March  or  April,  1648,  at  a  prayer  meeting 


of  the  officers  at  Windsor,  whero  Cromwell 
was  present,  it  was  decided  to  call  the  king 
to  account  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored. 
Then  he  marched  against  tho  Welsh  insur- 
gents (May),  took  Pembroke  (July  11), 
hurried  north  to  meet  the  Scots,  and  totally 
defeated  them  at  Preston  and  Warrington 
(Aug.  17  —  10,  1648).  Ho  was  still  in  the 
north,  when  the  army  ngain  seized  the 
king,  and  put  an  end  to  tho  Newport 
Treaty;  nor  had  he  any  part  in  Ihide'* 
Purge,  though  ho  approved  of  both  these 
acts.  He  was  present  every  day  during 
the  king's  trial,  and  his  name  stands  third 
amongst  the  fifty-nine  attached  to  the 
warrant.  Naturally  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  Council  of  State,  but  as  he  was  np- 

Pointed  commander  of  the  army  destined  for 
reland  (March  15),  he  could  not  long 
take  part  in  their  sittings.  He  landed  at 
Dublin  August  15,  1649.  The  storming  of 
Drogheda  (Sept.  10)  was  followed  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  tho  garrison,  which  Cromwell  justi- 
fied: first,  as  a  righteous  judgment  of  Ood; 
secondly,  as  tending  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood  for  tho  future.  Trim,  Dundalk,  and 
other  towns  were  at  once  abandoned ;  Arklow 
and  Enniscorthy  terrified  into  surrender: 
Wexford  held  out,  and  shared  tho  fate  of 
Drogheda ;  and  the  campaign  closed  with  tho 
unsuccessful  siege  of  Waterford.  In  seven 
months  Lein.-t<  r  had  been  regaining  In  the 
following  spring,  Kilkenny  (March  28,  1650) 
and  Clonmel  (May  9)  were  taken.  At  the  end 
of  May  Cromwell  returned  to  England,  to 
command— as  Fairfax  refused  to  do  so— the 
anny  ordered  to  invade  Scotland.  For  about 
a  month  the  force*  of  Cromwell  and  Lesley 
manoeuvred  round  Edinburgh,  the  Scot* 
refusing  to  give  battle,  the  English  declining 
to  attack  position*  too  strong  for  them.  At 
the  end  of  August  Cromwell  waa  forced  to 
retreat  to  Dunbar,  where  Lesley  attacked  him, 
and  was  routed  with  tho  loss  of  3,000  men 
killed,  and  10,000  prisoner*  (Sept.  3,  1650). 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  fell  into  Cromwell'* 
hands;  the  west  of  Scotland  followed,  and 
ljefore  Christmas  all  the  country  south  of  the 
Forth  was  in  his  possession.  Front  February 
to  June,  1651,  ho  was  ill,  and  his  anny  inactive. 
On  June  25th  he  marched  against  Ixttley,  who 
was  posted  at  Stirling,  and  failing  to  dis- 
lodge him,  crossed  into  Fifeshiro,  subsequently 
capturing  Perth  (Aug.  2).  The  king's  army 
marched  straight  into  England,  and  estab- 
lished itself  at  Worcester,  where  Cromwell 
attacked  and  destroyed  it  (Sept.  3,  1G52). 
The  great  influence  these  services  gave  him, 
Cromwell  used  to  secure  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  settlement  tho  country  so 
much  needed.  In  less  than  a  fortnight 
after  hi*  victory  he  raised  tho  question  of 
a  new  Parliament  (Sept  16),  and  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  House  to  fix  a  limit  for  it* 
own  power.  He  became  an  active  member  of 
the  commission  f*>r  kw  reform,  a  very  zealous 
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supporter  of  the 14  Bill  for  General  Pardon  and 
Oblivion,"  and  the  champion  of  freedom  of 
conscience  in  the  committee  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel.  His  great  object  was  to 
use  his  influence  and  his  position  to  secure  the 
speedy  meeting  of  the  new  reformed  Parlia- 
ment, which,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
Rump,  was  not  to  meet  till  Nov.,  1654.  The 
impatience  of  the  army  urged  him  on,  and  a 
petition  from  the  Council  of  Officers  (Aug. 
13,  1652)  demanded  more  alacrity  in  the 
necessary  reforms.  The  bill  which  was  to 
settle  the  constitution  of  the  new  assembly 
seemed  to  Cromwell  and  the  officers  to  be 
meant  rather  to  perpetuate  and  recruit  the 
Rump  than  to  sccuro  these  reforms.  Ho 
therefore  endeavoured  to  stop  this  bill  by 
agreement,  or  to  persuade  the  Parliament  to 
delegate  their  powers ;  and  when  he  found 
them  still  hurrying  through  the  objectionable 
bill,  he  put  an  end  to  their  sitting  (April  20, 
1653).  The  result  of  this  action  was  the 
separation  of  the  civil  and  military  elements 
of  the  republican  party,  and  the  continued 
refusal  of  the  former  (with  some  considerable 
exceptions)  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
other  as  legitimate.  Cromwell  and  the 
Council  of  Officers  began  by  appointing  a 
Council  of  State  of  thirteen  persons  (April  29 
— July  4,  1653).  Then  a  representative  as- 
sembly of  Puritan  notables  was  summoned  by 
the  Council  of  Officers,  to  effect  the  necessary 
reforms.  But  its  reforming  zeal  seemed  to 
threaten  the  foundations  of  law  and  religion, 
bo  tho  more  conservative  members  resigned 
their  authoritv  into  the  hands  which  had  en- 
trusted it  to  them  (July  4— Dec.  12,  1653). 
The  Council  of  Officers  renewed  their  delibera- 
tions under  Oliver  Cromwell's  presidency, 
and  decided  to  make  a  single  person  head  of 
the  government.  Cromwell  was  accordingly 
installed  I/ml  Protector  (Dec.  16,  1653),  to 
govern  with  the  aid  of  a  permanent  Council 
and  a  Parliament,  to  be  summoned  every  three 
years.  For  nine  months  Protector  and 
Council  governed,  raised  money,  and  legis- 
lated without  a  Parliament.  His  first 
Parliament  met  on  September  3rd,  1654,  and 
immediately  called  in  question  the  "  Instru- 
ment "  of  government,  and  claimed  to  revise 
tho  constitution  and   limit  the  Protector's 

Cowers.  In  spite  of  tho  exclusion  of  a 
undred  menders,  it  persisted  in  this  claim, 
and  Cromwell  dissolved  it  (Jan.  22,  1655). 
He  had  to  struggle  not  only  against  discon- 
tented republicans,  but  against  fresh  out- 
breaks of  the  Royalists.  He  replied  by  a 
further  development  of  military  rule,  and  by 
partially  abandoning  his  policy  of  toleration. 
England  was  divided  (Aug.,  1655)  into  twelve 
military  districts,  governed  by  major-generals, 
tho  expenses  of  whose  administration  were 
supplied  by  an  income  tax  on  Royalists,  and 
the  public  services  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  suppressed  (Nov.,  1655).  Abroad,  how- 
the  prospect  was  more  favourable. 


Cromwell  had  signalised  the  first  months  of 
his  rule  by  the  conclusion  of  advantageous 
treaties  with  Holland  (April  5,  1654).  Sweden 
(April  28),  Portugal  (July  10),  and  Denmark. 
Spain  and  France  contended  for  his  alliance. 
His  influence  forced  Savoy  to  restore  the 
privileges  of  the  Vaudois  (Aug.  19,  1655)  ;  tho 
conquest  of  Jamaica  announced  his  rupture 
with  Spain,  and  a  treat v  of  commcreo  sealed 
his  friendship  with  France  (Oct.  24,  1055). 
These  successes,  and  the  desire  to  obtain  some 
constitutional  sanction  for  his  government, 
led  Cromwell  to  call  a  second  Parliament 
(Sept.  17,  1656).  The  preliminary  exclusion 
of  about  a  hundred  refractory  members 
secured  a  more  docile  assembly,  in  deferenco 
to  whose  vote  Cromwell  gave  up  his  insti- 
tution of  the  major-generals.  They  went 
on  to  revise  the  constitution,  to  establish  a 
new  House  of  Lords,  and  to  offer  Cromwell 
the  title  of  king.  His  refusal  of  the  title, 
mainly  dictated  by  the  opposition  of  the  army, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  accepting  their  con. 
rtitutional  amendments,  and  he  was  again, 
with  legally  defined  powers,  installed  as 
Protector  (June  26,  1657).  But  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  composition  was  materially 
altered  by  the  admission  of  the  excluded 
members  and  the  absence  of  the  new  lords, 
rejected  the  authority  of  the  other  House,  and 
Cromwell  indignantly  dissolved  it  (Jan.  20, 
1658).  This  confusion  at  homo  was  perhaps 
compensated  by  brighter  prospects  abroad. 
If  his  plan  for  the  union  of  the  Protes- 
tant powers  failed,  the  alliance  with  Franca 
ripened  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  league 
against  Spain,  and  the  battle  of  Dunkirk 
(June  4,  1658)  made  his  arms  renowned 
through  Europe.  Cromwell's  vigour  was 
now  beginning  to  decay,  and  being  attacked 
by  a  fever,  he  died  Sept.  3,  1658.  Crom- 
well's person  and  character  are  thus  described 
by  a  gentleman  of  his  household : — "  His 
body  was  well  compact  and  strong;  his 
stature  under  six  foot  (I  believe  about  two 
inches)  ;  his  head  so  shaped  as  you  might  see 
it  a  store-house  and  shop  both  of  a  vast 
trensnry  of  natural  parts.  His  temper  ex- 
ceeding fiery,  as  I  have  known,  but  the  flame 
of  it  kept  down  for  tho  most  part,  or  soon 
allayed  with  those  moral  endowments  he  had. 
He "  was  naturally  compassionate  towards 
objects  in  distress,  even  to  an  effeminato 
measure  ;  though  God  had  made  him  a  heart 
wherein  was  left  little  room  for  any  fear,  but 
what  was  due  to  himself,  of  which  there  was 
a  large  proportion,  yet  did  ho  exceed  in 
tenderness  towards  sufferers.  A  larger  soul, 
I  think,  hath  seldom  dwelt  in  a  house  of  clay 
than  his  was."  "  He  was  a  strong  man," 
adds  another  observer ;  '*  in  the  dark  perils  of 
war,  in  the  high  places  of  the  field,  hope 
shone  in  him  like  a  pillar  of  fire  when  it  had 
gone  out  in  all  the  others."  [Commonwealth.] 

Carljle,    CromrttU'$    Lttifrt   and    8i**eKa ; 
Noble,  Bout  o/Crom-tdl;  Gardiner,  History  ty 
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England,  1603 — 1640.  and   Commonwealth  and 

I  Protectorate,  1619-1660 !  Momod,  Life  o/Mxlton ; 
Ouiiot  Rittoire  de  la  Revolution  d'Angleierre  , 
8«nford,  Studiet  and  Illustration*  of  the  Great 
KtMUon  ;  Tkurloe  Paper*  ;  Clarendon,  Uistoryaf 
tkt  R*b*llion  ;  WhitiLcke.  Memorial*. 

'  [C.  H.  F.] 

Cromwell,  Ralph,  Lohd  (d.  1455),  was 
one  of  the  Council  of  Regency  during  Henry 
VI. minority.  He  sided  with  Beaufort 
against  Gloucester;  in  the  year  1443  he  was 
appointed  Treasurer,  and  held  this  important 
office  for  ten  years,  during  which  time  he 
showed  considerable  financial  ability.  In 
1449  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
him,  which  he  attributed  to  Suffolk.  He 
supported  the  Lancastrian  partv,  but  died 
shortly  after  the  first  battle  of  St".  Albans. 

Cromwell,  Richard  (A.  1626,  d.  1712), 
third  son  of  the  Protector,  was  educated  at 
Felstead  School,  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1647, 
and  married  Dorothy  Mayor  1649.  During 
his  father's  life  ho  lived  as  a  private  gentle- 
man in  the  country.  In  July,  1657,  he  was 
elected,  after  his  father's  resignation.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Council  of  State.  His  father  on  his  death-bed 
nominated  him  as  his  successor,  and  he  was 
accepted  as  such  in  England  and  by  tho 
European  powers.  In  his  new  position  he 
is  said  to  have  carried  himself  discreetly,  and 
better  than  was  expected.  A  Parliament  was 
assembled  on  Jan.  27,  1659,  which  recognised 
him  as  Protector,  but  tho  republican  minoritv, 
headed  by  Vane  and  Haselng,  united  with  the 
officers  of  tho  army,  headed  by  I^imbert, 
Fleetwood,  and  Desborough,  to  force  him 
to  dissolve  Parliament  (April  22,  1659).  His 
supporters  urged  him  to  meet  forco  by  force, 
but  he  replied,  "  I  will  not  have  a  drop 
of  blood  spilt  for  the  preservation  of  my 
preatness,  which  is  a  burden  to  me."  He 
signed  a  formal  abdication  (May,  1659),  in 
return  for  which  the  restored  Rump  under- 
took the  discharge  of  his  debts.  After  the 
Restoration  he  fled  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  remained  for  twenty  years,  returning  in 
1680. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Eaul  op  Essex 
[d.  1540).  The  early  life  of  Thomas  Cromwell 
is  obscure,  and  the  various  stories  told  con- 
cerning it  are  scarcely  consistent.  He  is 
•aid  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at 
Putney.  In  early  youth  he  served  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  in  the  wars  of  Italy.  He  began 
a  commercial  career  with  a  Venetian  trader ; 
next  he  was  a  clerk  at  Antwerp,  and  then 
a  wool  merchant  at  Middloburgh,  in  Zea- 
land. Ho  returned  to  England,  and  did 
bu*irii*s  as  a  scrivener,  being  half  lawyer,  half 
money-lender.  He  lent  money  to  the  poor 
nobles,  who  at  the  extravagant  court  of  Henry 
VIII.  were  often  reduced  to  sore  straits.  While 
engaged  in  these  pursuit*  he  showed  great 


aptitude  for  business,  and  became  widely 
known.  In  1524  he  was  employed  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  to  manage  tho  details  of  business 
connected  with  the  suppression  of  tho  smaller 
monasteries  and  the  foundation  of  Wolsey'a 
Colleges  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford.  In  this 
occupation  Cromwell  showed  himself  unscru- 
pulous, and  became  very  unpopular.  On 
Wolsoy's  fall,  in  1529,  he  showed  his  ex- 
treme cleverness  by  using  his  fidelity  to  a 
fallen  master  as  a  means  of  promoting  hia 
own  interests.  Ho  advised  Wolsey  to  buy  off 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  by  judicious  granta 
of  pensions  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  bishopric. 
In  carrying  out  these  arrangements  he  com- 
mended himself  to  many  powerful  friends, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  passing  over  to  the 
service  of  the  king.  He  suggested  to  Henry 
VIII.  that  he  should  settle  the  divorce  ques- 
tion by  declaring  himself  supreme  head  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  prosecuting 
the  matter  in  his  own  ecclesiastical  courts. 
The  advice  struck  Henry.  He  made  Cromwell 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  Secretary  of  State.  Cromwell 
devoted  bis  energies  to  raising  the  royal  jtowcr 
above  all  other  authority,  and  establishing  by 
its  means  a  new  order  of  things.  His  politics* . 
text-book,  according  to  Cardinal  Pole,  was 
Muchiavelli's  Principe.  He  looked  to  tho 
strong  hand  of  absolutism  to  work  reforms. 
By  his  advice  the  royal  supremacy  was 
declared,  appeals  to  Rome  were  forbidden, 
and  the  king's  divorce  was  pronounced  by  tho 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1534  tho  Act 
of  Supremacy  vested  authority  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  solely  in  the  crown,  and  in  the 
next  year  Cromwell  was  appointed  "  Vicar- 
General,"  or  the  king's  vicegerent  in  matters- 
ecclesiastical.  He  was  already  Chancellor,  so> 
that  he  now  held  in  his  own  hands  the  chief 
authoritv  in  things  secular  and  spiritual. 
Cromwell  set  himself  to  reduce  the  Church 
into  oliedience  to  the  crown.  He  humbled 
the  bishops  by  treating  them  as  royal  officials. 
He  struck  at  the  wealth  of  the  Church  by 
ordering  a  general  visitation  of  the  religious 
houses.  In  consequence  of  the  report  of  tho 
visitors,  the  lesser  monasteries,  to  the  number 
of  400,  were  suppressed,  and  their  revenue* 
granted  to  the  crown.  Cromwell's  hand  was, 
felt  everywhere.  Ho  directed  tho  clergy 
what  they  were  to  preach  about,  and  revoked 
the  licences  of  those  who  would  not  obey.  Hit* 
spies  filled  the  kind,  and  wurds  of  discontent 
were  wrested  into  proofs  of  conspiracy,  and  met 
with  condign  punishment.  The  execution  of 
More  and  Fisher  taught  men  that  they  were 
to  expect  no  mercy  unless  thev  obeyed.  Tho 
northern  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  led  to  tho 
suppression  of  the  remaining  monasteries. 
But  when  Cromwell's  success  seemed  certain, 
there  came  a  reaction.  The  violence  of  tho 
advanced  Protestant  party  awakened  general 
discontent.  Henry  \  III.  found  that  in  fol- 
lowing Cromwell  he  had  become  allied  with 
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doctrines  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept. 
The  Act  of  Six  Articles  (1539)  marked  a 
Catholic  reaction,  which  seriously  affected 
Cromwell's  position.  But  it  was  the  progress 
of  foreign  affairs  which  brought  about  his  fall. 
The  changes  which  had  been  made  in  England 
were  viewed  with  anger  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  was  hindered  from  inter- 
fering in  England  only  by  his  war  with 
France.  Henry  VIII.  trusted  to  his  French 
alliance ;  but  as  France  also  looked  suspiciously 
on  the  new  English  policy.  Cromwell  sought 
a  new  alliance  with  the  Lutheran  princes  of 
Germany.  He  hoped  to  make  a  strong  coali- 
tion, by  which  France,  England,  and  the 
German  Lutherans  should  unite  to  crush  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  As  an  earnest 
of  this  policv,  he  laboured  for  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VIII.  with  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleves,  and  niece  of  John  Frederick, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Smalcaldic  League.  He  carried  his  point, 
and  received  a  new  sign  of  the  royal  favour 
by  being  created  Earl  of  Essex.  But  the 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  was  unsuccess- 
ful both  on  personal  and  political  grounds. 
Henry  VIII.  was  disappointed  in  his  new 
wife,  and  conceived  an  aversion  for  her.  The 
political  schemes  of  Cromwell  did  not  prosper. 
France  drew  nearer  to  the  Emperor ;  the 
Lutheran  princes  still  held  by  their  principle 
of  passive  resistance,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
taking  active  measures.  Henry  VIII.  was 
willing  to  allow  his  minister  full  power  so 
long  as  he  succeeded;  at  the  tirst  sign  of 
failure,  at  the  first  appearance  of  difficulty 
to  himself,  he  remorselessly  sacrificed  his 
favourite.  Cromwell  had  few  friends,  nnd 
his  disgrace  was  a  sure  means  of  bringing 
back  tho  king's  popularity.  On  June  10, 
1540,  Cromwell  was  arrested  in  the  Council 
Chamber  on  tho  charge  of  high  treason.  A 
bill  of  attainder  was  rapidly  passed  through 
Parliament.  Cromwell  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  in  his  own  defence,  and  was  executed 
on  July  28,  1540.  Cromwell  lived  simply, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  hiB  political 
occupations.  His  influence  over  the  king  was 
supreme  while  he  was  in  power,  and  the 
separation  of  the  English  Church  from  the 
Papacy  was  duo  entirely  to  his  skilfully 
devised  measures.  Ho  was  resolute  and 
unscrupulous,  with  a  clearlv-dofined  policy. 
But  ho  advanced  too  fast,  till  he  stood  abso- 
lutely alone,  and  when  ho  lost  the  royal 
favour  he  hud  nothing  on  which  to  fall  back. 
He  risked  everything  on  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VIII.  with  Anne  of  Cleves.  Had  Anne 
boon  jtersonally  attractive  to  tho  king,  Crom- 
well's policy  might  have  developed  results 
of  more  |>ormancnt  influence. 

Pol*.  Apologia  ad  Carolum  V. ;  8trjrpe,  Mem*. 
riaU  of  Crattmer;  Calendar  of  StaU  Pajwrt  of  the 
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Cropredy  Bridge,  The  Battle  or  'Ji 

29,  1644;,  was  fought  near  Banbury,  beti 

the  Royalists,  led  by  Charles  I.  in  person,  and 

a  part  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  commanded 

by  Sir  William  Waller,  whose  attempt  to 

cross  the  Cherwell   and  attack  the  king's 

troops  in  the  rear  proved  unsuccessful.  The 

loss  on  the  side  of  the  Parliamen 

considerable. 

Clarendon,  UM.  of  the  feMlioa  ; 
Mt  mo  rial*. 

Crotoye,  Battle  op  (1347),  between  the 
English  and  French  fleets,  was  occasioned 
by  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  relieve  Calais, 
during  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Edward  111. 
The  French  fleet  was  entirely  defeated,  and 
all  attempts  to  relieve  Calais  by  sea  were 
abandoned. 

Crowland,  or  Crotland,  a  town  of 
Lincolnshire,  about  eight  miles  north-east  of 
Peterborough,  is  the  site  of  a  great  abbey 
founded  in  714  by  Ethelbald  of  Mercia.  It 
was  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  870,  restored  by 
King  Ethelred  II.,  and  again  burnt  in  1091. 
In  1112  it  was  a  second  time  restored  on  a 
scale  of  considerable  splendour.    [For  Crow- 

LAND  ChKOMCLE  tee  IXCI  LPMIS.] 

Crown,  The.  In  England  monarchy  was 
one  direct  product  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  In  their  Ger- 
man home  the  Saxons  were  ruled  by  elected 
magistrates  (ealdornttn)  in  time  of  peace,  and 
led  to  battle  by  elected  generals  (fteretopa), 
whose  authority  expired  with  the  war.  I'nlike 
their  old  tribal  forays,  the  expedition  to  Britain 
entailed  a  chronic  struggle  between  natives 
and  invaders,  which  lasted  several  generations; 
and  as  the  duration  of  the  heretoga's  excep- 
tional powers  were  defined  bv  the  duration  of 
the  war,  the  mere  force  of  circumstances  now 
rendered  those  powers  permanent.  This 
change,  amounting  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
office,  was  recognised,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
adoption  of  a  title  already  in  use  amongst 
other  Teutonic  tribes,  the  title  King,  or 
Cyn-ing  (head  of  the  Mitt).  The  new  king 
was  ealdorman  and  herotoga  in  one ;  he  was 
Htill  elected,  but  the  danger  of  interregnum 
in  the  presence  of  an  endless  war  leading  to 
the  practice  of  electing  his  successor  in  his 
lifetime,  the  influence  of  the  victorious  general 
was  usually  sufficient  to  secure  hiB  son's 
nomination.  The  prescription  thus  estab- 
lished gradually  confined  the  national  choice 
to  descendants  of  the  first  king,  and  myth 
soon  explained  and  hallowed  the  preference 
by  investing  them  with  tho  halo  of  a  divino 
pedigree.  Christianity  swept  away  the  claim 
to  descent  from  Woden,  but  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  introduction  of  Old  Testa- 
ment ideas  nnd  the  example  of  the  Empire. 
Tho  king,  who  had  hitherto  differed  from 
his  subjects  only  in  degree,  began  to  assumo 
the  style  and  arrogate  the  pretensions  of 
the  Byzantino  court.    The  oath  of  homage 
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taken  by  his  thanes  watt  assimilated  to  the 
sacramentum  (or  Roman  oath  of  military 
obedience,  originally  taken  by  the  army  alone, 
but  extended  later  to  the  holders  of  civil  office, 
and  finally  to  all  subjects),  and  by  the  time  of 
the  reign  of  Edmund  had  become  the  oath  of 
allegiance  exacted  from  every  freeman  of  full 
age.  The  king  was  now  lordof  the  race  [cyne- 
hlaford) ;  plots  against  his  life  were  punishable, 
like  treason  against  any  hlaford  (lord),  with 
death  and  forfeiture ;  and  finally,  the  Statute 
of  Treason*,  25  Ed.  III.,  by  abolishing  this 
penalty  for  petty  treason,  left  the  king  on  a 
constitutional  pinnacle,  no  longer  the  first 
among  equals. 

It  is  from  this  fusion  of  Imperial  and  Teu- 
tonic ideas  that  the  theory  prevalent  in  most 
European  systems  of  law  has  sprung.  The 
lawyers  distinguish  carefully  between  two 
kings-  the  ideal  and  the  real.  The  former  is 
the  state  :  the  fountain  of  legislation,  of  jus- 
tice, of  honour :  i.e.,  the  despot  of  Imperial 
law.  This  ideal  person  resides  from  time  to 
time-  in  the  real  king,  who  is  subject  to  all 
the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  and  repre- 
sents the  Teutonic  head  of  the  kin,  limited  by 
the  caprice  and  free  instincts  of  his  subjects. 
The  relation  of  these  two  persons  forms  the 
main  subject  of  constitutional  history,  their 
identification  leading  to  despotism,  their  sejia- 
ration  to  limited  monarchy.  In  England  that 
separation  is  enshrined  in  the  famous  resolu- 
tion of  1642,  in  which  the  Lords  and  Commons 
declare  themselves  a  "  council  ...  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessities  ...  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  declare  the  king's  pleasure  in  those 
things  that  are  requisite  thereunto,  and  that 
what  they  do  therein  hath  the  stamp  of  royal 
authority,  although  his  Majesty,  seduced  by 
evil  counsel,  do  in  his  own  jierson  oppose  or 
interrupt."  This  victory  was  mainly  the 
result  of  financial  struggles. 

The  Revenves  or  tub  Ckow.v  were  of  two 
kinds,  ordinary  and  extraordinary :  i.e.,  those 
which  belonged  to  the  crown  in  its  own  right, 
and  those  which  came  as  a  free  gift  from  its 
subjects ;  and  their  history  is  the  history  of 
the  absorption  of  the  ordinary  by  the  extra- 
ordinary. The  former  consisted  of  (1)  the 
rent*  of  eroten  land*  (1,422  manors  at  the  date 
of  the  Domesday  Survey,  1085) ;  (2)  purvey, 
ance  (the  right  exercised  on  royal  progresses 
of  buying  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  using  forced 
labour);  (3)  feudal  incident*  (the  three  regular 
aids,  escheat,  forfeiture,  relief,  marriage, 
wardship  ;  (4)  cuitomt  on  imported  good* 
(pnee  paid  by  foreign  merchants  for  the  pro- 
fr^-tinn  of  the  royal  peace).  The  latter  consisted 
of  <\)  aid*  granted  by  the  free  tenants  and 
clergy ;  (2)  tallage,  a  tax  taken  from  towns 
lying  in  the  ancient  demesne  (its  true  character 
is  shown  by  the  alternative  name,  donumS .  The 
crusade  of  Richard  I.,  the  wickedness  of  John, 
and  the  weakness  of  Henry  III.,  impaired  the 
ordinary  revenue  at  a  time  when  difficulties 
with  Franc*  were  yearly  augmenting  the 


expenditure.  Edward  I.  met  the  deficiency 
of  the  one  by  an  expansion  of  the  other. 
To  this  end  he  remodelled  Parliament,  intro- 
ducing representatives  of  the  tax-paying 
classes,  the  country  gentry,  and  the  city  mer- 
chants ;  and  so  rapidly  did  the  power  of  the 
new  assembly  grow,  that  in  1275  it  confirmed 
to  the  king  the  old  customs  on  wool  and 
leather,  known  thenceforth  as  "  magna  et 
antiqua  custuma  :  "  a  grant  which  at  one  blow 
transferred  customs  from  the  hereditary  to 
the  parliamentary  revenue.  In  10G0."  the 
abolition  of  feudal  tenures  and  of  purveyance 
narrowed  the  former  down  to  the  proceeds 
of  the  crown  estates ;  and  these  have  in  their 
turn  been  resigned  in  consideration  of  a  fixed 
pension.  At  first  the  powers  of  Parliament 
were  limited  to  the  making  of  the  grunt,  the 
expending  of  which  lav  wholly  with  the  crown ; 
but  in  1378,  during  Richard  II. 's  minority, 
that  principle  of  appropriation  was  introduced 
(by  the  provision  that  the  tax  gntnted  for  the 
French  war  should  be  paid  over  to  two  parlia- 
mentary treasurers,  Philpot  and  Walworth), 
which,  after  a  temporary  collapse  in  the  period 
of  Tudor  and  Yorkist  despotism,  revived  under 
James  I.,  was  confirmed  by  the  Common- 
wealth, adopted  as  a  momentary  expedient  by 
the  Royalist  Parliament  (  665"),  and  finally, 
by  the  insertion  of  Lord  Somer*'*  Clause 
(Slarch,  1690),  acquired  a  permanent  position 
as  an  essential  element  of  tie  original  grant. 

The  Crown  wastheFointof Law.  "Lex 
fit  consensu  populi,  constitutione  regis,"  the 
maxim  of  tho  Teutonic  empire  was  also  the 
theory  of  the  English  constitution,  and  endured 
in  its  original  freshness  till  in  Henry  YI.'s 
reign  the  Commons  adopted  tho  form  of  - bill 
instead  of  the  older  petition.  Yet  though  this 
change  practically  reversed  the  legislative 
]MJsition  of  king  and  Commons,  tho  old  maxim 
still  represents  the  legal  theory.  The  crown 
was  also  the  Fount  of  Justice.  This  prin- 
ciple is  of  somewhat  later  origin,  the  shire 
and  hundred  courts  in  their  earliest  form 
deriving  authority,  not  from  the  king,  but  from 
the  nation.  Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  the  king  might  be  sued  in  his  own  courts 
by  a  writ  of  the  form  "  IVa'cipe  Henrico  Hegi 
Angus  ;"  nor  was  it  till  the  present  century 
that  the  alwlition  of  private  appeals  in  crimi- 
nal cases  left  the  crown  sole  prosecutor,  and 
removed  the  last  limitation  on  the  royal  right 
of  pardon.  The  process  by  which  the  national 
courts  became  the  king's  courts,  and  tho 
national  peace  the  king's  jhwc,  was  the  work 
of  Norman  centralisation  operating  through 
the  Curia  Jtegi*  (q.v.).  To  strengthen  the 
local  courts  against  feudal  encroachment, 
Henry  I.  occasionally  sent  justices  of  the  Curia 
Hegi*  to  preside  in  them.  This  practice, 
brought  to  a  system  by  Henry  II.,  superin- 
duced, to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  king  and 
people,  the  royal  upon  the  national  peace,  till 
in  the  end  the  second  wus  entirely  overgrown 
by  the  first.    The  crown 
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further  tho  Fount  of  Honour.  In  the  days 
of  chivalry  any  knight  could  confer  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  But  with  the  dceay 
of  feudal  service  the  political  nobility  of  the 
peerage  threw  the  social  nobilitv  of  the 
knights  completely  into  the  shade.  The  class 
which  owed  title  and  privilege  to  the  special 
writ  of  the  crown  became  far  the  most  promi- 
nent in  the  state  ;  the  legal  mind  soon  con- 
eluded  that  the  monopoly  enjoved  by  the 
Crown  of  conferring  the  highest  dignity  must 
extend  a  fortiori  to  all  inferior  titles  of 
honour. 

Crown  Sctueme  Landowner.  Like  jus- 
tice, the  hind  Wlonged  originally  to  the 
nation,  part  being  divided  into  alodial  hold- 
ings for  the  freemen,  the  rest  preserved, 
under  the  name  of  folk-land,  as  a  common 
stock  for  future  allotments.  These  wen.' 
effected  by  charters  granted  by  the  witan  and 
king,  and"  hence  were  tailed  hoc-  or  charter- 
land.  Tho  king's  influence  growing  with  the 
numlicr  of  his  thanes,  the  witan  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  witness  rather  than  the  author 
of  the  deed  of  grant,  the  folk-land  changed 
insensiblv  into  terra  regis,  and  the  tlianea 
into  feudal  vassals.  The  Norman  Conquest 
completed  the  process.  By  the  simple  opera- 
tion of  the  law,  which  punished  rebellion  with 
forfeiture,  alodial  tenure  had,  by  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror's  death,  disappeared,  and  every 
landholder  in  the  kingdom  had  become  a 
tenant  mediate  or  immediate  of  the  crown. 
But  the  growth  of  the  constitutional  system 
and  the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures  (1660) 
have  degraded  this  once  all-important  maxim 
into  a  legal  pleasantry. 

Si  c  cession  to  the  Ckown.  The  king.it  has 
been  shown,  was  in  early  times  elected;  elected, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  witan  and  accepted  by  the 
people,  their  choice  being  limited  by  unwritten 
custom  to  the  members  of  a  particular  family. 
Primogeniture,  the  offspring  of  feudal  tenure, 
did  not  affect  the  succession  till  the  king  of 
the  people  had  become  also  the  feudal  lord  of 
the  soil.  Yet  80  late  as  1 199,  Hubert  Walter, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  could  assert  with- 
out contradiction,  in  his  opening  speech  at 
the  coronation  of  John,  that  the  English  king 
rules  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  in  virtue  of 
his  election,  and  that  the  national  voice  which 
gav.  could  also  take  back  the  crown.  The 
old  form  was  observed  even  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  I.  (162'>),  of  presenting  the  new 
king  to  tho  crowd  at  the  four  corners  of  a 
raised  platform,  and  demanding  their  assent 
to  his  nomination.  The  ground  won  by  Un- 
solemn deposition  of  two  kings,  Edward  II. 
and  Richard  II.,  seemed  lost  in  the  Yorkist 
reaction,  but  the  accession  of  Henry  VII. 
brought  in  a  fresh  j>arliamentary  dynasty, 
and  though  the  Stuarta  for  a  time  forced 
on  the  nation  the  absolutist  maxims  of  the 
Scotch  court,  the  triumph  of  the  popular 

Eirty  was  in  the  end  complete,  and  the  Revo- 
ition  (1688)  established  for  ever  the  consti- 


tutional principle  that  the  King  of  England  is 

an  official  and  not  a  proprietary  ruler.  [Kim;.] 

Allen,  On  the  Prerogative  ;  Taylor,  (Vlory  oj 
Regality  -  Hettm,  Tht  Government  of  England; 
Stubba,  Constitutional  History.       £ji  j{  j{  j 

Crown,  The  Weakinc;  of  the.  As  part  of 
the  regalia,  the  crown  seems  to  have  been  at 
first  nothing  more  than  a  fillet  of  linen  or 
cloth,  intended  to  represent  the  halo  symbolical 
of  deity.  Like  most  of  the  other  regal  orna- 
ments, and  the  general  apparatus  of  court 
ceremonial,  the  gold  crown  was  borrowed  from 
tho  Emperors  of  the  East,  who, on  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  as  the  state  religion, 
claimed  for  themselves  the  theocratic-  position 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  kings.  The-  crown 
has  l>oen  worn  by  the  English  monarehs — 

(1)  At  their  Coronation.  After  the  adminis- 
tration of  the-  coronation  oath  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  special  service  is  cele- 
brated in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  tho  course  of 
which  the  Dean  of  Westminster  solemnly 
anoints  the  now  king  with  holy  oil,  the  great 
dignitaries  invest  him  with  the  regalia,  the 
imposition  of  the  crown,  jM-rformed  by  the 
archbishop  himself ,  constituting  the  essential 
act  of  investiture.  At  that  moment  "the 
trumpets  sound,  the  drums  U«t,  and  the 
people  with  loud  and  reiK-iitecl  shouta  cry  'God 
save  the  king! '  A  signal  is  also  given  from 
the  battlements  of  the  church,  at  which  the 
twenty-one  great  guns  in  St.  James's  Park  are 
firod,  and  also  the  ordnance  of  the  Tower." 

(2)  In  the  Norman  and  Angerin  periods  at  the 
Courts  or  Parliaments  held  on  the  throe  great 
Church  festivals  of  the  year,  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Michaelmas.    Edward  I.  first  omitted 


the  custom,  M  saying  merrily,"  that  "crowns 
do  rather  oncrate  than  honour  princes." 

Tho  regalia  used  for  the  coronation  were, 
till  the  Reformation,  kept  in  the  custody  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  both 
for  security  and  as  an  assertion  of  the  national 
character  of  investiture.  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  they  were  transferred 
from  the  national  to  the  royal  keeping  in 
tho  Tower.  The  I>>ng  Parliament  destroyed 
them,  as  a  protest  against  monarchical  govern- 
ment. On  the  Restoration  a  new  set  was 
made,  which  exists  at  the  present  dav. 

[H.  R.  R.] 

Crown  Lands  were  in  pre-Xorman  times 
of  wide  extent,  all  the  folk-land  (q.v.)  gradually 
becoming  terra  regis,  and  the  amount  of  this 
was  considerably  increased  by  the  confiscations 
of  William  I.  [Ckown.]  The  re-grants,  how- 
ever, to  the  king's  followers  and  friends  soon 
reduced  the  amount  of  land  held  by  the  crown, 
and  under  Henry  III.  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
an  Act  of  resumption,  while  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  an  Act  was  for  some  time  in  force 
forbidding  the  alienation  of  crown  lamls. 
The  royal  demesne*  were  largely  increased  by 
forfeitures  in  the  Ware  of  the  Roses,  bv  the 
acquisitiveness  of  Henry  VII.,  and  by  tlu* 
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ecclesiastical  confiscations  of  Henry  VIII.  ; 
but  the  necessities  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
an<l  the  action  of  the  Long  rarliamont,  dis- 
posed of  all  the  royal  estates,  which  were  only 
recovered  in  part  by  the  Parliamentary  sales 
being  declared  void  at  the  Restoration.  The 
wholesale  granting  away  of  the  crown  land* 
has  a  distinct  constitutional  importance,  as 
having  coiujh- lied  the  king  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  nation  for  his  income,  which 
was  often  granted  only  on  condition  of  good 
government.  The  lavishness  of  William  III. 
necessitated  an  Act  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  by 
which  the  alienation  of  crown  lands  was 
greatly  checked;  though,  in  1800,  this  Act 
was  declared  not  to  apply  to  the  private 
property  of  the  sovereign,  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  inheritance  from  any  one  not  being 
a  sovereign  of  England.  Since  George  III., 
the  sovereign  on  his  accession  lias  always  sur- 
rendered tho  crown  binds  to  be  disposed  of  by 
Parliament,  like  the  other  revenues  of  the 
state,  for  the  public  service ;  their  superinten- 
dence lies  with  the  Commissioners  of  Woods, 


Crusades,  The.  The  general  history  of 
these  religious  wars  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  work,  but  a  few  words 
must  be  said  regarding  the  influence  of  the 
Crusades  on  English  history.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fact  that  Robert  of  Normandy  joined 
the  first  Crusade  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  raise 
money  for  his  expedition,  {yawned  Normandy 
to  William  Rufus,  perpetuated  for  120  years 
the  connection  of  England  with  that  duchy. 
Again,  the  eager  crusading  spirit  of  Richard 
1.  necessitated  his  raising  money  by  even* 
ex7>edient.  Thus  charters  were  sold  to  towns 
many  of  which  thereby  obtained  privileges 
whi.'h  they  would  otherwise  probablv  never 
have  acquired ;  the  feudal  rights  of  England 
over  Scotland  were  renounced,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  kingdom  recognised  for  the 
first  time ;  offices  of  all  kinds  wero  taught  from 
the  king,  and  the  buyers  were  anxious  to 
recoup  themselves  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  But  Richard  I.'s  Crusade  did  more 
than  this;  not  only  did  the  king's  absence 
from  England  and  the  oppressive  government 
of  his  minister  Longchamp  (q.v.)  give  John 
the  opportunity  of  coming  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  hai <  n-  and  the  people,  and 
thereby  of  earning  for  him  a  popularity  which 
did  much  to  snpiiort  him  when  no  came  to  the 
thmne  himself,  but  the  heavy  taxes  imposed 
in  Richard's  absence,  and  the  large  sum  that 
had  to  be  raised  to  pay  his  ransom,  combined 
with  the  harsh  rule  of  the  royal  ministers, 
greatly  alienated  the  people  from  the  king ; 
and  whereas,  up  to  this  time,  there  had  Is-cn 
an  allianc  e  between  the  king  and  the  i>eople 
against  the  oppression  and  turbulence  of  the 
feudal  noble*,  now  parties  it  -  changed  it  is 
tin*  king  who  is  the  oppressor  of  the  people, 
while  the  barons  come  forward  as  their 


champions,  and  thus  the  way  is  jiaved  for  that 
alliance  which,  in  the  next  reign,  produced 
Magna  Charta.  Of  later  Crusades  the 
most  important  in  English  history  is  the  one 
led  by  Richard  of  Cornwall  in  1240;  while 
Edward  I.,  by  taking  the  Cross  in  1268, 
relieves  England  of  the  presence  of  many  of 
the  leading  nobles  whose  absence  for  a  while 
was  necessary  if  the  wounds  caused  by  the 
Barons'  War  were  to  l>e  healed.  But  on  tho 
whole  the  direct  influences  of  the  Crusades 
wen-  felt  less  in  England  than  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

Cuidees,  The.  There  has  been  great 
controversy  lioth  as  to  the  origin  and  applica- 
tion of  the  name  Culdee.  The  derivation  is 
probably  the  Celtic  Cele  l>e,  worshipper  of  God 
(notCadicola,  Cadebs.orColumba.as  some  have 
tried  to  prove).  The  mime  docs  not  appear 
until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Columlwn 
monks  from  the  Pictish  kingdom  by  Ncctan 
Mac  Derili  in  717;  so  the  Cuidees  are 
in  no  way  to  be  identified  with  the  early 
Columban  monks ;  they  were  anchorites 
rather  than  monks,  practically  independent, 
being  under  the  control  of  their  own  abls>ts, 
and  owning  no  allegiance  to  Rome  until  they 
were  forced  to  conform  by  the  action  of 
Alexander  and  David.  Mr.  Skene  sayB 
of  them.  "  They  originally  sprang  from  that 
ascetic  order  who  adopted  a  solitary  service 
of  God  in  an  isolated  cell  as  the  highest  form 
of  religious  life,  and  who  wen-  termed  Deicobe. 
.  .  .  They  wen*  finally  brought  under  the 
canonical  rule  along  with  the  secular  clergy, 
retaining,  however,  to  some  extent,  the 
nomenclature  of  the  monastery,  until  at 
length  the  name  of  Keledens  or  Culdee  l>e- 
camo  almost  synonymous  with  tliat  of 
'  secular  canon.'  The  chief  Culdee  mon- 
asteries in  S<"otland  were  at  I^ochleven,  St. 
Andrews,  Abernethy,  Dunkeld,  Brechin, 
and  Dunblane.  The'  Culdecs  were  known  in 
Ireland  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  and 
continued  to  exist  as  a  sect  of  secular  priests 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Their  chief 
establishment  was  at  Armagh. 

CMie  Scotland  |  Robertsou,  Sarly  King* 
Grub,  Keel-.  HUt.  of  Seotlani: 
Hitt.  of  Inland. 

CuDen,  Cardinal  {*.  1*03,  d.  1878),  was 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
IVimate  of  Ireland,  and  Apostolic  Delegate. 
Descended  from  an  ancient  Celtic  family,  he 
entered  the  priesthood  and  became  head  of 
the  Irish  College  in  Rome,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  of  the  Propaganda.  Before  he  became 
Primate  he  had  been  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  government  owed  much  to  him  in  the 
Fenian  rising,  against  which  he  spoke  with 
great  vigour ;  he  also  did  much  to  encourage 
the  tenq>erance  cause. 


Culloden,  or  DnrjmossiE  Moor, 
the  scene  of  the  closing  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Stuarts  to  regain  the  English  crown 
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The  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  commanded 
an  armv  of  Highlanders,  who  were  utterly 
defeated  by  the  royal  troops  under  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  (q.v.).  This  memorable  bmttlo 
was  fought  April  16, 1746.  [Stvakt,  Charles 
Edwari  .  JaouMTW.] 

Culpepper,  Sir  Thomas  (d.  1541  j,  was 
a  relative  of  Catherine  Howard,  and  one 
of  those  exeeuted  on  a  confession  of  having 
committed  adultery  with  her.  Sir  Thomas 
Culpepper,  it  appears,  had  not  only  tarried  on 
a  criminal  correspondence  with  the  queen 
before  her  marriage,  but  had  had  the  hardi- 
hood, when  the  court  was  staying  at  Lincoln 
in  1541,  to  get  introduced,  by  the  agency  of 
I^ady  Koehford,  into  the  queen's  bed-chamber. 
( m  inquiries  being  made  as  to  the  queen's 
conduct  both  after  as  well  as  before  her 
marriage,  Culpepper  and  Lady  Hoehford  were 
l>oth  executed  for  high  treason. 

Cumberland,  George  Clifford,  3ki» 
Earl  of  (b.  1558,  d.  1605),  "one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  of  his  age,"  early  dis- 
played a  taste  for  naval  adventure.  In  1586 
he  inflicted  considerable  damage  on  the  Por- 
tuguese commerce,  and  two  years  later  com- 
manded a  ship  in  the  attack  on  the  Spanish 
Armada  off  Calais.  He  sulwequcntly  engaged 
in  several  marauding  expeditions  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  in  1598  took  Porto  Kico.  The 
earl.  Upsides  being  renowned  for  his  dashing 
exploits  by  sea,  was  an  accomplished  courtier 
and  a  great  favourite  of  the  queen,  by  whom 
he  whs  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  though 
his  character  was  not  altogether  free  from 
stain.  "  Before  his  death,"  says  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, "  he  had  squandered  his  fortune  ; 
nor,  high  as  he  may  rank  as  a  man  of  talent, 
science,  enterprise,  and  chivalry,  is  his 
memory  as  a  husband  free  from  the  charge  of 
cruelty." 

Campbell,  BrUUh  Admiral*;  Cunningham* 
Lire*  of  Eminent  Englishmen. 

Cumberland,  Henry  Clifford,  IstEari. 
of  (d.  1542),  was  famous  as  the  only  northern 
noble  who  remained  loyal  to  the  king's  cause 
during  the  formidable  insurrection  of  1536, 
known  as  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace."  His 
successful  defence  of  Skipton  Castle  against 
the  vigorous  attack  of  the  rebels  was  an  im- 
portant check  to  their  otherwise  triumphant 
progress  through  the  districts  north  of  the 
II umber,  and  considerably  advanced  him  in 
the  confidence  and  favour  of  the  king.  He  w*«* 
created  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  July,  1525.  t 

Cumberland,  William  AiorsTrs,  Pi  ke 
of  (A.  1721,  d.  1765),  was  the  second  son  of 
George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline.  He  adopted 
a  military  career,  and  in  1743  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen.  In  1745  we  find  him 
objecting  to  his  projected  marriage  with  a 
deformed  Dutch  princess,  and  sending  to  the 
•lying  Lord  Orford  [Walfole]  for  advice, 
Urford  recommended  him  to  agree,  on  con. 


dition  of  receiving  an  ample  establishment, 
which  would  at  once  cause  the  king  to  <lrop 
the  project.  The  plan  was  successful.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allies  in  Vlanders.    He  fought 

j  with  distinguished  gallantry  at  the  glorious 
defeat  of  Fontenoy.  He  was  then  readied 
to  opjiose  the  advance  of  the  Young  Pretender 
through  England,  and  made  Lichfield  his 
head-quarters.  He  was  out-mameuvred  by 
the  insurgents,  however,  and  the  Scotch  got 
between  him  and  London.     On  their  retreat 

I  from  Derby,  he  stalled  in  pursuit,  but  was 
defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  Clifton,  and  allowed 
the  Highlanders  to  retire  unmolested.  After 
the  defeat  at  Falkirk,  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  and  arrived 
at  Holyrood  on  dan.  30,  1746.  He  utterly 
defeated  Charles  Edward  at  Culloden  (q.v.). 
The  defeated  Highlanders  were  treated 
with  great  brutalitv.  many  of  them  being 
put  to  death  in  cola  blood,  and  the  country 
was  systematically  harried.  By  these  cruel- 
ties the  duke  gained  the  title  of  "  the 
Butcher."  The  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  a 
pension  of  £25,000  a  year,  were  voted  him. 
In  1747  he  again  commanded  in  Handera, 
but  was  defeated  at  the  Iwttle  of  Laufeldt. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  transmitted  to  tho 
French  overtures  of  peace.  In  1757  he 
was  sent  to  command  the  army  in  Hanover. 
He  was  worsted  in  July  at  the  battle  of 
Laufeldt,  and  his  disorganised  army  being 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  convention  at  Closter-Seven. 
"Here,"  said  George  II.,  when  he  received 
him,  "  is  my  son,  who  has  ruined  me  and 
disgraced  himself."  The  duke  promptly  re- 
signed his  military  apj>ointments.  For  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  lived  in  seclusion,  his 
chief  friend  Ticing  Henry  Fox.  In  1765 
George  III.,  wishing  to  rid  himself  of  Gren- 
ville  and  Bedford,  applied  to  his  uncle  for 
help.  The  latter  applied  to  Pitt,  but  found 
that  statesman,  influenced  by  Temple,  inclined 
to  pro]K»sals  which  could  not  be  accepted. 
The  duke,  therefore,  turned  to  Whig  houses, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  form  a  ministry, 
with  Rockingham  at  its  head.  His  death  at 
Windsor  was  remarkably  sudden,  although  he 
had  previously  suffered  from  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  his  constitution  had  l»een  utterly 
broken.  M  <  >f  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
family,"  says  Mr.  I*cky,  "with  the  excep- 
tion of  Queen  Caroline,  he  was  the  only  one 
who  possessed  any  remarkable  ability." 

Walpole,  Gtorqe  II.  ;   Lecky,  Hist,  of  En.).; 
8tauhoiH?,  Hitt.  of  En0. 

Cumbria—  (1)  etymologically,  is  a  more 
correct  form  of  Cambria,  and  equivalent  to 
Cumberland,  i.e.,  the  land  of  the  Cymry  or 
Welsh ;  (2)  historically,  is  used  first  in  a 
wider  sense  to  denote  the  Brythonic  district 
between  the  Clvde  and  the  Kibble,  and  weat 
of  the  Pennine  Kange  and  Ettrick  Forest, 
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which  retained  it*  native  (Cymric)  population 
after  the  English  Conquest,  and  became  in 
the  sixth  century  a  single  Btate;  secondly,  in  a 
narrower  sense  it  is  confined  to  the  southern- 
most portion  of  that  district,  tho  modern 
Cumberland,  the   northern   portion  being 
called  Ueged  and  Strathclyde.    But  Strath- 
clyde (i.e.,  valley  of  the  Clyde)  is  also  used  as 
equivalent  to  Cumbria  in  the  wider  sense. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Roman   power  in 
Britain  seems  to  have  led  to  a  reversion  to 
the  primitive  divisions  of  the  Britons,  but  the 
constant  pressure  of  the  enemy  forced  them, 
no  less  than   the   English   themselves,  to 
greater  union.    Hence,  by  the  sixth  century, 
the  larger   Cumbria  was  consolidated  by 
Kb vdderch  Huel  (36 1 )  into  a  single  state.  It 
had  already  been,  according  to  one  theory, 
tho  main  seat  of  the  power  of  Arthur  and  the 
Gwledigau,  had  sent  Cunedda  to  Gwynedd, 
and  had  produced  the  Four  Birds,  Taliesin. 
Ancurin,  Mcrddvn.  and  Llywurch  Hen.  If 
the  (ioidel  still  ruled  in  much  of  North 
Wal«'-.  it  was  the  largest  homogeneous  British 
state.     In  conjunction  with  the  Kings  of 
Scots  and  North  Welsh,  Rbydderch,  in  573, 
finally  defeated  the  heathen  party  at  the 
battle  of  Ardderyd  (Arthuret,  near  Carlisle). 
He  brought  Kentigern  back  from  St  Asaph 
to  found  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow.  Alcluyd, 
the  modern  Dumbarton  (fort  of  the  Britons), 
became  at  once  the  northernmost  stronghold 
and  capital  of  the  state.    Carlisle  was  tho 
chef  fortress  of  its  southern  portion.  The 
Cumbrian  state  became  so  powerful  that  it 
attempted  before  long  to  attack  the  Angles  of 
Northumbria ;   but  the  terrible  ^Ethelfrith 
revenged  himself  by  the  conquest  of  Chester 
and  the  massacre  of  the  monks  of  Bangor 
Iacoed ;   and  as  the  conquests  of  Edwin 
included  the  two  Monas,  they  could  hardly 
have  left  out  "  Strathclyde,"  as  Cumbria  was 
now  often  called.    Whether  Cadwallon,  the 
ally  of  Penda,  was  or  was  not  a  Cumbrian 
cannot  be  decided ;  but  his  fall,  in  conjunction 
w  ith  the  severance  of  the  communication  be- 
tween Gwynedd  and  Cumbria,  prevented  the 
formation  of  a  single  great  Welsh  state.  A 
long  gap  in  Cumbrian  history  marks  the 
ov<  rlordship  of  the  Northumbrian  Bretwaldas. 
At   their  fall,  kings  of  the  "Strathclyde 
Wf*tlas  "  again  appear  (e.g.,  their  deaths  "are 
mentioned  in  694  and  722),  but  they  possess 
only  local  importance  ;  and  the  continuance  of 
the  Anglian   influence  in   Galloway  (q.v.) 
mu*t  have  almost  cut  their  state  in  two.  In  the 
ninth  century  we  mid  of  the  desolation  of 
Alcluyd  by  the  Danes,  aud  a  later  Welsh 
legend  speaks  of  a  migration  from  the  Vale  of 
Clyde  to  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.    But  the  false 
etymology  involved  in  the  identification  of  two 
words  sufficiently  refutes  this  unlikely  story. 
In  the  tenth  century  a  line  of  .Scottish  princes 
bnimt'   rulers   of   Cumbria,  and.    in  946, 
Edmund  of   Wesscx  conquered  the  whole 
country.    He  probably  annexed  the 


south  of  the  Dorwcnt,  and  certainly  bestowed 
all  north  of  that  stream  on  Malcolm,  Kiug  of 
Scots,  in  return  for  allegiance  and  help  against 
the  Danes.  But  the  connection  with  England 
did  not  cease,  at  least  for  the  part  south  of 
the  Sol  way,  which  William  Hufus,  in  1 092, 
amnexed  to  England.  Its  ruler,  Dolfin,  w;is 
an  Englishman,  so  that,  before  the  possible 
colonisation  of  liufus,  which  revived  Carlisle, 
almost  in  ruins  since  Danish  devastations  in 
the  eighth  century,  tho  Cymric  character  of 
the  district  had  not  been  entirely  kept  up. 
The  county  of  Cumberland  and  bishopric  of 
Carlisle  were  now  founded ;  but  the  northern 
part  still  remained  in  the  main  an  appanage  of 
[  Scotland,  and  was  bestowed  by  the  Scottish 
kings  on  their  sons.  Yet  a  twelfth  century 
charter  speaks  of  the  "  Walenses"  as  a  sepa- 
rate race,  and  it  is  possible  that  their  speech 
lingered  in  remote  valleys  until  tho  Reforma- 
tion. Tho  last  remnant  of  Cumbrian  in- 
dependence was  confined  to  the  Pietish  or 
Goidelic  enclavo  of  Galloway,  and  their 
amalgamation  with  the  "Scots"  into  a  single 
homogeneous  nation  by  tho  common  bond  of 
anti-English  feeling  was  the  result  of  the  in- 
judicious legalism  of  Edwurd  I. 

The  meagre  Welsh  Chronicles,  .4  n  »  a  let  Cambria 
and  Brut  v  Tywutoyion,  published  hi  the  Roll* 
Series,  aud  the  C'lrcniicU*  of  the  Pict*  and  Scot*, 
edited  by  Mr.  Skene.  In  Cdiic  Scotland  Mr.  Skeue 
has  collected  all  that  in  known  of  the  early  politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical,  and  social  history  of  Cumbria. 
The  rame  author  a  Four  A  ucient  Bookaof  Wale*  col- 
lects the  remains  of  the  possible  Cumbrian  hards, 
and  somo  points  of  ita  history  are  luminously 
discussed  m  chap.  x.  of  the  Introduction.  See 
also  Rhys,  Celtic  Britain;  Palgxave,  Cnyli* 
CommoMir«illA,  vol.  it,  pp.  cccxxv.-cccxxix. ; 
I  Rttfu*. 


aad 


William  . 


[T.  F.  T.] 


Curfew,  The,  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  William  the  Conqueror.  By  this 
custom  a  bell  was  rung  in  every  town  at  eight 
o'clock  in  winter  andatsunset  in  summer,  when 
nil  fires  and  light*  had  to  be  extinguished. 
This  regulation  caused  a  great  clamour  in 
England,  although  the  custom  was  at  that  time 
almost  universal  throughout  Europe ;  it  was 
a  call  to  pravcrs,  an  intimation  that  it  was 
bed-time,  and  a  means  of  guurding  against 
fire.  According  to  William  of  Malmesburv. 
Henry  I.  allowed  candles  to  be  used  at 
court  after  curfew-bell.  The  custom  of 
ringing  the  curfew  as  an  intimation  of  the 
approach  of  night  was  continued  down  to  tho 
seventeenth  century,  or  even  later,  though 
tho  obligation  to  extinguish  fires  had,  of 
course,  been  long  .since  abandoned. 

Curia  Aegis.  The  name  Curia  Itcjris 
was  at  different  times  applied  to  tnree  dis- 
tinct bodies:— (1)  Tho  feudal  assembly  of  tho 
tenants-in-chief;  (2)  the  Privy  Council, 
organised  under  Henrv  I. ;  (3)  tho  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  founded  in  1178.  (1)  In  tho 
first  signification,  the  (hiria  Regis  combined 
the  characters  of  Saxon  witan  and  Norman 
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feudal  court,  and  constituted  the  Creat 
Council  of  the  Realm,  whose  consent  was 
required  for  the  imposition  of  extraordinary 
taxes  and  the  enactment  of  new  laws,  and 
whose  advice  on  questions  of  State  policy  the 
king  was  expected  at  least  to  consult.  In  the 
presence  of  this  body  was  undertaken  every 
royal  measure  of  national  importance,  judicial, 
financial,  executive,  and  legislative,  for  as 
yet  no  distinction  liotween  the  dilferent 
functions  of  government  was  recognised  ;  and 
thrice  a  year,  on  the  great  rhurch  festivals, 
Christmas,  Kaster,  and  Whitsuntide,  the 
king  wore  his  crown  in  a  solemn  session 
convened  at  one  of  the  provincial  capitals. 
(2)  But  such  a  body  was  at  once  too  un- 
wieldy for  the  prompt  dcsjMitch  of  business, 
and  too  intermittent  to  preserve  adminis- 
trative continuity.  An  inner  council  soon 
appeared,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  provided 
in  the  royal  household,  and  took  shape  under 
Henry  I.  as  the  Curia  Regit  proprr.  It  was 
practically  a  committee  of  the  first,  entrusted 
with  the  administration  generally,  legislation 
remaining,  of  course,  with  the  national 
council,  and  composed  of  the  great  officers 
•if  State,  Justiciar,  Chancellor,  Treasurer; 
the  members  of  the  royal  household,  Con- 
stable, Marshal,  &c;  a  number  of  clerks, 
chosen  by  the  crown.  This  mixed  composi- 
tion was  typical  of  the  character  of  the  body, 
which  in  different  aspects  might  be  regarded 
as  (a)  the  Privy  Council,  (t>)  a  Bureau  of 
Administration,  (r)  a  High  Court  of  Justice, 
and  out  of  which  have  sprung  all  the  ad- 
ministrative institutions  of  the  kingdom. 
In  Henry  I.'s  eyes,  finance  was  at  once  the 
end  and  the  means  of  government.  It  was 
in  his  reign,  therefore,  that  the  Curia  threw 
out  the  first  of  its  many  offshoots,  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  organised  by  the  Great  Justiciar, 
Roger  lo  Poer,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  unless, 
indeed,  the  two  bodies  are  parallel  develop- 
ments of  the  household,  sitting  in  different 
capacities.  From  this  moment  the  Curia 
Regis  confines  itself  mainly  to  judicial  work, 
and  its  members  are  styled  Jmticet.  All 
appeals,  such  cases  of  first  instance  as 
touched  either  tho  royal  interest  or  the 
rights  and  conduct  of  tenants-in-chiof,  came 
V'forc  this  court,  whose  jurisdiction  was 
further  extended  by  the  system  of  writs  to 
ewe*  in  which  the  customary  law  of  tho 
local  courts  could  give  no  sufficient  remedy. 
[J i' sticks.]  How  far  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Curia  Regis  were  co-extensive  is  uncertain: 
tins  at  least  is  known :  that  even-  Iwtron  of 
the  Exchequer  sat  also  as  a  justice  of  the 
Curia  Regis,  and  that  to  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  two  we  owe  the  system 
of  judicial  circuits.  The  first  itinerant 
visitation  by  members  of  the  inner  council 
was  directed  solely  to  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  the  royal  dues;  but  as  an  im- 
jiortant  fraction  of  the  revenue  was  derived 
from  the  fines  inflicted  in  criminal  cases,  one 


duty  of  the  Treasury  officer  was  to  enter  tho 
shire  court,  imd  hold  the  pleas  of  the  crown. 
What  was  begun  by  the  Exchequer  from 
financial  considerations,  the  Curia  Regis  con- 
tinued and  extended  from  motives  of  policy. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  reorganisation 
under  Henry  II.,  after  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's 
reign,  that  the  system  became  part  of  tho 
regular  judicial  machinery ;  and  on  tho 
reservation  to  the  Curia  Regis  of  the  three 
assizes  of  y<,erl  daseisin  (disputed  claim  to 
land),  Mortd'ancrster  (inheritance) ,  Iktrrin  pre- 
sentment (advowsons),  regular  circuits  were 
established.  [Assize.]  (3)  The  Curia  Regis  still 
continued  to  sit  collectively,  accompanying 
the  king's  movements  from  place  to  place.  In 
1 178  the  increasing  importance  of  the  judicial 
work  induced  Henry  to  establish  a  separate 
committee  of  five  judges  to  hear  the  pleas  of 
the  crown  (criminal  actions),  who  were  to  be 
fixed  to  one  spot.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
Court  of  Km;/'*  Bench,  tho  Curia  Regis  in  the 
third  and  most  restricted  sense,  "  the  judicial 
Committee  of  the  conciliar  committee  of  the 
full  Curia  Regis."  To  art.  17  of  Magna 
<  'harta  is  due  the  sejiaration  of  the  third  law 
court,  that  of  Common  Pleas  (civil  actions), 
which  enacts  that  '*  The  Common  Pleas  shall 
not  fellow  our  court,  but  Bhnll  be  held  in 
some  fixed  place."  But  the  complete  sejiara- 
tion of  the  three  bodies  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  staff  of  justices  for  each 
was  not  accomplished  till  late  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. 

The  Court  of  Equity  is  but  another  offshoot 
of  the  Curia  Regis.  Petitions  for  redress  of  tho 
hardships  often  inflicted  by  the  common  law 
continued  to  be  heard  by  the  king,  in  tho 
presence  of  the  Privy  Council.  As  these  multi- 
plied, it  soon  became  the  custom  for  the  Chan- 
cellor to  arrange  them  before  their  submission 
to  the  king,  and  reject  the  more  extravagant. 
Insensibly,  this  preliminary  sorting  assumed 
greater  prominence,  till  by  the  reign  of 
Richard  IT.  it  superseded  the  final  examina- 
tion altogether,  and  the  Chancellor's  juris- 
diction took  its  place  among  the  regular  law 
courts. 

This  fecundity,  however,  did  not  alter  the 
character,  though  it  impaired  the  vitality,  of 
the  Curia  Regis,  which,  after  an  intermittent 
activity  during  tho  Lancastrian  period,  was 
organised,  on  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  into 
the  •Star  Chanilxr,  a  supreme  court,  specially 
directed  against  the  lawlessness  of  the  great 
feudal  houses;  and  to  this  day  the  Privy 
Council  retains,  though  it  never  exercises, 
its  ancient  judicial  competence.  As  head  of 
the  Executive,  the  Curia  Regis  is  also  the 
lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  Privy  Council, 
and  its  infinitely  more  im>vjrtant  offspring, 
the  Cabinet. 

Stubbn.  Fref.to  Benedict  uj  Alba*,  vol.  ii.  (Rolls 
SeripRi;  Hearne,  Govt,  of  England.  .•Imp.  n.j 
Stubtw,  Out.  Hit.;  Gaeist,  Eng.  V 
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Curran,  John  Phiu-ot  [b.  1750,  d.  1817), 
was  born  of  humble  parents  at  Newmarket, 
county  Cork,  and  in  1775  he  was  called 
to  the  Irish  bar.  He  soon  rose  to  emi- 
nence. In  1782  he  took  silk,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  wan  returned  by  a  friend  for  a 
close  borough  in  Westmeath.  He  at  once 
took  up  the  popular  cause  in  Parliament, 
and  was  soon  re<  oguised  as  une  of  the  most 
lulliant  orators  in  the  assembly.  In  1785 
Fitzgibl»on,  the  Attorney-General,  challenged 
him  to  a  and,  on  account  of  some  sarcastic 
words  which  Curran  had  uttered  about  him 
in  Parliament.  The  duel  ended  without 
bloodshed,  but  Fitzgiblsin,  as  Lord  Clare, 
throughout  his  life  did  his  best  to  ruin  his 
adversary.  In  Parliament  C'urran  was,  in 
ability  at  least,  if  not  in  position,  the  leader 
of  the  Whig  jmrty.  and  as  such  he  strongly 
opposed  the  measures  of  Pitt's  government 
with  regard  to  Ireland.  In  1806  Curran  was 
appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  1814  he 
retired  on  a  pension.  His  health  gm  it  tally 
broke  down,  and  in  his  enfeebled  state  his 
mind  gave  wav,  and  he  put  an  end  to  his  life 
at  Chelsea  on  the  13th  Oct.,  1817.  "Mr. 
Currai.  s  place  at  the  Irish  bar,"  says  his 
biographer,  "has  not  ever  been  approached 
since  hi«  departure.  There  is  no  man,  not 
merely  next  him,  but  near  him." 


Irrlat 


Philip*.   Lift  of  Curran  ;  Plowden,  Hi*,  of 
and;  Mo  Tf,  Lijt  m  nttgtrald ;  Hardy,  Lift  of 
<  HttrUmtml;  Omttans  Lift;  Froude,  Entfuh  in 
Irela  »d . 

Curzon,  Giorgb  Nathaniel,  first  Baron 
Curron  of  Kedleston  (b.  1859),  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Dalliol.  He  was  Under-Secretary 
for  India  in  1891-2,  and  for  Foieign  Affaire 
from  1895  to  1898.  In  January,  1899,  be  was 
made  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India, 
being  raised  to  the  peerage  on  his  appoint- 
ment. In  1900  he  had  to  deal  with  the  wont 
famine  which  India  has  experienced  under 
British  rule.  He  has  caused  the  formation 
of  a  new  province,  called  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province.  On  Jan.  1,  1903,  he  pre- 
aided  at  a  great  Durbar  at  Delhi  in  honour  of 
the  coronation  of  the  Brst  British  Emperor  of 
India.  His  term  of  office  was  extended  after 
the  Delhi  Dm  bur,  but  he  resigned  in  1905. 


first  appear  in  England  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  the  duties  levied  on 
*inc,  wool,  and  general  merchandise.  The 
tax  on  wine,  which  was  taken  in  kind,  was 
•■ailed  pr%»aye.  Wool,  the  chief  source  of 
English  wealth,  was  often  made  the  subject  of 
violent  extortion,  and  the  exorbitant  toll  taken 
on  it  waa  called  the  malttott.  General 
merchandise  was  subject  to  an  ad  talortm  toll. 
By  the  Great  Charter,  art.  41,  the  king 
promised  liberty  of  trade  according  to  the 
indent  and  lawful  customs,  without  any  male- 
tot*'*.  Much  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  the 
amount  which  should  be  levied  on  merchan- 
dise, until  the  first  Parliament  of  Edward  I., 


1275,  granted  the  king  a  fixed  amount  on 
wool,  skins,  and  leather,  which  is  called  tho 
tustitma  magna  tt  autiqua.  This  grant  is  tho 
const  it  utionnl  foundation  of  the  customs. 
To  this  grant  the  king,  in  the  Continnatio 
Cartarum,  1297,  promises  to  conform.  Ho 
did  not  consider  that  he  broke  his  word 
by  making  an  arrangement  with  the  foreign 
merchants  for  the. payment  of  higher  duties 
both  on  the  export  of  wool,  ice,  and  on  tho 
import  of  wine  and  other  merchandise.  This 
increase  was  called  the  parva,  or  uora  custtuua. 
It  was  aliolishcd  and  restored  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  and  in  the  next  reign  Itccame 
jiart  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  and  waB  recog- 
nised by  statute.  The  popularity  which 
attended  tho  early  part  of  the  French  war 
caused  Parliament  to  grant  the  king  extra- 
ordinary and  oppressive  customs  on  wool, 
which  amounted  to  the  maletote.  A  statute 
of  1340  provided  that  this  exaction  should  not 
be  made  a  precedent,  and  that  the  king 
should  take  DO  duties  without  the  consent  of 
his  Parliament.  During  the  Litter  pul  of 
his  reign  he  obtained  increased  customs  by 
arrangement  with  the  merchants.  At  last, 
after  a  considerable  struggle,  all  such 
arrangements  were,  in  1362,  declared  illegal. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  customs  on  wine  and  merchandise  were 
taken  at  a  certain  rate  j>cr  tun  and  per  pound, 
by  special  agreement  with  merchants  and 
towns.  These  customs  were,  in  1373,  made 
the  subject  of  a  grant  by  Parliament,  and  are 
then  lulled  tunnage  and  poundage  From 
the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  ninth 
year  of  William  III.  the  duty  per  pound  on 
all  export  and  import  merchandise,  except 
wool,  &t\,  was  Is.,  and  for  this  cause  the  term 
subsidy  came  to  denote  a  general  duty  of 
5  per*  cent.  Henry  V.  first  received  tho 
grant  of  tunnage  and  poundage  for  life,  and 
this  grant  was  made  to  all  subsequent  sove- 
reigns until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  spite 
of  the  settlement  of  the  right  to  levy  customs, 
both  Mary  and  Elizatath  acted  on  their  own 
authority  in  the  matter.  Yet  so  tritling  was 
the  exaction  in  either  case,  that  the  very  in- 
novations of  these  queens  seemed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  strength  of  the  claim  which 
Parliament  had  so  long  upheld.  James  added 
fresh  "  impositions,"  as  these  arbitrary  cus- 
toms were  (.•ailed.  These  impositions  won 
resisted,  but  were  declared  legal  by  tho 
judges  in  Hate*  Catc.  Their  decision  was 
followed  by  the  production  in  1608  of  a  new 
book  of  rates,  which  added  imposition  to  the 
amount  of  170.000  to  the  lawful  customs. 
Against  this  usurpation  the  Commons 
vigorously  protested.  When  Charles  came  to 
the  throne,  the  Commons,  for  the  first  time  in 
two  hundred  years,  would  not  grant  tunnage 
and  poundage  to  the  king  for  life.  The  king 
levied  the  tax  without  the  grant,  and  (1G28) 
seized  the  goods  of  the  merchants  who  refused 
to  pay  it.    In  1640,  however,  an  Act  was 
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passed  (16  Car.  I.,c.  8),  declaring  that  no  such 
payments  ought  to  U-  imjiosed  without  com- 
mon consent  in  Parliament.    At  the  Restora- 
tion the  customs  were  again  granted  to  the 
king  for   life,  and   a    book    of  rates  was 
authorised  by  Parliament,  and  signed  by  the 
Speaker.    The  settlement  of  the  revenue  after 
the   Revolution   closed  the  history  of  the 
political  importance  of  the  customs.  By 
9  Anne,  c.  6,  tunnage  and  poundage  became 
part  of  the  national  income,  and  was  made 
liable  for  the  public  debt ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
George   II.   the  last  remnant  of   the  old 
customs  was  obliterated  by  the  purchase  of 
the  right  of  prisage  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
to  whose  family  it  had  been  granted.  The 
system  of  levying  customs  by  books  of  rates, 
which  often  caused  confusion  and  loss,  was 
aUdished  by  27  Geo.  III.,  c.  13,  the  Customs 
Consolidation  Act,  which  provided  a  simple 
and  uniform  scheme  of  taxation.    Since  that 
date  several  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  customs.    Among  these  changes,  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  effected  by  the  Custom* 
Tarijf  Amendment  Act  of  I860.     This  was 
the  result  of  a  treaty  with  France,  and  by  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  wine  effected  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  has  made  the  light  wines  of 
France  cheap  in  England.    Beneficial  as  this 
Act  has  been,  it  falls  short  in  two  resects  of 
the  highest  standard  of  policy  as  regards 
customs.     It  made  the   regulation  of  our 
finances  the  subject  of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign 
country,  and  it  introduced  an  element  of  un- 
certainty into  a  tax,  bv  levying  tho  duty  on 
wine  in  "proportion  to  t  he  alcohol  it  contained 
The  whole  subject  of  duties  on  merchandise 
is  regarded  in  a  different  light  now  to  that 
which  ruled  our  policy  in  connection  with  the 
customs  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Then 
taxes  on  commodities  were  imposed  with  a 
view  to  protecting  native  industry,  and  to 
benefit  particular  trades.    Now  the  principle 
which  causes  their  imposition  is  the  necessity 
of   obtaiuing    revenue;    not  as    an  effort 
to  favour  home   produce  at  the  expense 
of   the   foreign    producer.     It    was  also 
widely  held  that  a  nation  acted  wisely  in 
prohibiting  or  checking  the  export  of  useful 
commodities,  and  for  this  reason  in  early 
times  the  export  customs  formed  the  principal, 
and  even  in  later  times  a  considerable,  part 
of  the  taxes  on  merchandise;.    Sir  II.  Walpole 
saw  the  fallacy  of  this  theory,  and  made  a 
step  towards  free  trade  by  abolishing  in  one 
year  duties  on  10lj  exports  and  38  imports. 
The  system  of  drawbacks,  originally  looked 
on  simply  as  a  meaus  of  encouraging  our 
shipping,  has  now  lieen  perfected  by  allowing 
the  repayment  of  the  whole  import  duty  on 
the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods.    By  the 
use  of  bonded  warehouses,  the  merchant  is 
enabled  to  jmv  tho  custom  at  the  time  most 
convenient  to  himself.    This  system  was  con- 
ceived by  Sir  R.  Walpole.  and  carried  out  in 
1803.    The  management  of  the  customs  is  in 


the  hands  of  a  chairman  and  a  board  of 
commissioners  (6  Goo.  IV.,  c.  106),  who  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury. 

Htubbs,  C<m»t.  History,  c.  xvil.  ;  McCullocll'* 
Smith  s  H  ealth  of  Nations ;  MoCulloch's  Diet,  of 

Cmmmtm.  [\V.  H.] 

Cnstos  Botnloruxn  is  an  officer  of 
great  antiquity  who  serves  the  function  of 
keeper  of  the  records  of  the  sessions  of  u 
count  v.  Acts  were  passed  in  37  Henrv  VIII. 
(1545)  and  3  A:  4  Ed.  VI.  (1549)  considerably 
limiting  his  importance,  and  the  office  was 
finally  regulated  in  1688.  He  must  be  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  quorum,  and 
is  now  usually  the  lord-lieutenant  of  a  county, 
though  the  two  offices  are  quite  distinct, 
the  one  In  ing  military,  the  other  civiL 

Cutch  is  a  native  state  of  India  which 
forms  a  peninsula  to  the  south  of  Scinde. 
The  Rao  of  Cutch  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  East  India  Company  in  1809, 
and  concluded  treaties  with  Great  Britain  in 
1816.  Piracy  was  largely  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  on  tliis  account,  and  in 
order  to  check  the  misgovernment  of  the 
province,  tho  English  intervened  and  de- 
posed the  Rao.  By  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  made  in  18U2,  the  country  became 
tributary  to  England,  and  received  a  Resi- 
dent appointed  by  the  Bombay  government. 

Cuthbert,  St.  (d.  687),  was  in  all  pro- 
bability a  native  of  Northumbria,  and  bom 
in  the  district  which  afterwards  became  the 
Lothians.  Early  in  life  he  became  a  monk, 
and  afterwards  prior,  at  Melrose,  under  its 
first  abbot,  Eata,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Aidan,  and  followed  him  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ripon.  Subsequently,  Eata  was 
appointed  Abbot  of  Eindisfarne,  and  Cuthbert 
accompanied  him  thither  as  prior,  whence  he 
retiree!  to  a  hermitage  on  the  adjacent  island 
of  Fame.  At  the  entreaties  of  Egfred  of 
Northumbria  he  quitted  his  retreat  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Eindisfarne  by  Archbishop  Theodore  (685). 
Before  his  death,  he  again  retired  to  his 
seclusion  at  Fame,  where  he  died,  Marc  h  '20, 
t>87.  Cuthln-rt's  life  while  at  Melrose  and 
Lindisfarne  was  one  long  missionary  effort. 
He  travelled  over  all  northern  Northumbria. 
and  converted  great  numbers  from  heathen- 
ism. His  fame  was  very  great  in  the  north, 
and  many  miracles  were  ascribed  to  his  relics. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  his  shrine  at 
Durham  was  a  great  centre  of  pilgrimage, 
and  he  continued  to  be  the  favourite  saint 
of  northern  England. 

Tbe  Lift  of  St.  CMMsrf  was  written  by  Bode, 
and  there  is  another  Lift  written  by  an  anony- 
mous and  evidently  contemporaneous  author. 
See  also  Bede's  EcchstitMiml  History. 

Cuthrecl.  King  of  Wesscx  (740—754). 
was  a  kinsman  of  ./Ethelheard,  whom  he 
succeeded.     He   restored    the   position  of 
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Wcsscx  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Ini.  In  743,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mer- 
cians, be  defeated  the  Britons.  In  752 
Cutbred  and  his  people  rose  against  the 
yoke  of  the  Mercians,  and  utterly  defeated 
the  Mercian  king  Ethelbald  at  Burford,  on 
the  borders  of  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire. In  tbe  next  year  he  once  more  de- 
feated the  Britons,  and  died  in  754  or  755, 
after  a  victorious  career.  [Wessex.] 

Cuttack.  Tbe  country  on  the  Coroman- 
del  coast  forming  the  northern  portion  of 
Orissa,  and  lying  eastward  of  Benir.  It  was 
conquered  by  the  Mahrattaa  in  17dl,  and 
taken  from  them  by  the  British  at  the  outset 
ot  the  campaign  of  1803. 

Cutts,  Jomx,  Lokd  {d.  1707).  served  with 
great  gallantry  in  the  wars  of  the  reigns 
of  William  111.  and  Anne.  At  the  buttle 
of  the  Boyne  he  led  the  Knglish  regiments 
that  had  served  under  the  States  General, 
and  was  rewarded  by  an  Irish  peerage.  He 
led  the  forlorn  hope  at  the  siege  of  Isamur, 
and  for  his  utter  contempt  of  danger  on 
that  occasion  obtained  the  honourable  nick- 
name of  "  the  Salamander."  In  1702  he  led 
the  storming  party  against  Fort  St.  Michael, 
the  stronghold  of  Venloo ;  and  at  the  battle 
of  Blenheim  he  conducted  the  assault  on  tho 
village,  but  was  repulsed  with  terrible  loss. 
In  1705  he  was  mado  Commander-in-chief, 
and  one  of  the  Lord  Justices  of  Ireland. 

^MarlUwough,    Dirpalchti;  Macaulny,  Hitt.  of 

Cwichelm  (b.  611,  d.  63G)  was  the  son  of 

Cynegils,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  for 
aome  time  shared  the  throne  of  his  father. 
Jealous  of  the  power  of  Edwin  of  North- 
umbria,  in  626  he  sent  off  one  of  his  ser- 
vants with  a  poisoned  dagger  to  murder  that 
king,  whose  life  was  saved  only  by  the  devo- 
tion of  his  dependant,  Edmer.  Two  years 
later  Cwichelm  and  his  father  were  worsted 
in  a  battle  near  Cirencester  by  the  Mer- 
cian king  Penda.  In  636  Cwichelm  was 
baptized  at  Dorchester  (on  the  Thames)  by 
Birinus,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Cymbeline  (Clxobelin)  was  a  British 
chief,  whose  capital  was  at  Camulodunum 
(Colchester),  and  who,  from  the  number  of 
coin*  bearing  his  name,  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  powerful  prince.  [Coixaoe.]  Tho  well- 
known  Caractacus  was  his  son. 

Dio  CiMiiu  ;  Wright,  Tkt  Ctlt,  tht  Roman,  and 
tkt  Sasvn. 

Cymry  is  the  native  name  of  the  Welsh. 
[Celts  ;  Britoxs;  Wales.] 

Cynegils,  Kins  of  Wessex  (611—643), 
was  the  son  of  Ceolric,  and  nephew  of  Ceol- 
wulf,  whom  he  succeeded.  His  son  or  brother, 
Cwichelm,  teems  to  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  government.    In  614  they 

Hist-14 


fought  against  the  Britons  at  Bampton, 
and  routed  them.  They  appear  to  have 
been  hard  pressed  by  the  Northumbrians 
and  Mercians,  under  Edwin  and  Penda 
respectively.  In  628  Penda  attacked  Cireu- 
cester,  ana  a  treaty  was  made  there  which 
probably  circumscribed  the  boundaries  of 
Wessex  on  the  north-west.  In  635  Cynegils 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Birinus  (q.v.), 
and  was  baptized  at  Dorchester. 

Cynewnlf,  King  of  Wessex  (755  P— 
784  (),  wus  descended  from  Cerdic,  and  became 
king  on  the  deposition  of  Sigebert.  He  en- 
gaged in  several  hard-fought,  though  success- 
fur  conflicts  with  the  Britons,  but  at  what 
place  and  in  what  year  we  ure  not  informed. 
He  had  a  formidable  rival  in  Offa  of  Mer- 
cia,  and  in  777  the  stronghold  of  Ben- 
sington  (near  Wallingford)  was  captured  by 
that  king.  In  784  Cynewulf  was  murdered 
at  Merton,  in  Surrey,  by  Cyneheard,  the 
brother  of  the  former  king,  Sigebert.  This 
tragedy  is  very  finely  related  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ChronieU,  and  the  story  is,  as  usual, 
amplified  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

Cymric  (d.  560  ?),  the  son  of  Cerdic,  seems 
to  have  been  recognised  as  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  conjointly  with  his  father,  in  519. 
He  extended  his  kingdom  after  his  father's 
death  to  the  west  and  north,  defeating  the 
Britons  at  Old  Sarum. 

Cyprus,  taken  by  Richard  I.  of  England 
in  1191,  was  eventually  given  by  him  to  the 
Lusignan  family,  one  "of  whose  last  repre- 
sentatives married  a  Venetian  lady,  Catherine 
Cornaro.  She,  being  left  sovereign  of  tho 
island,  abdicated  in  1489  in  favour  of  the 
Venetian  Republic,  from  which  the  Turks 
took  it  in  1571.  On  June  4,  1878,  in  view  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (q.v.),  an  Anglo-Turkish- 
Convention  provided  for  its  transfer  to,  and 
administration  by,  the  British  Government, 
the  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  being- 
paid  to  the  Porte,  which  undertook  to  intro- 
duce reforms  into  its  own  administration. 
The  object  of  the  Convention  was  to  secure 
Asiatic  Turkey  against  further  Russian 
aggression,  and  this  England  engaged  to  do, 
the  Convention  providing  that  if  Russia  ever 
retired  from  Batoum,  Ardahan,  and  Kars, 
England  should  also  retire  from  the  island. 
Ever  since  then  Cyprus  has  been  under 
English  rule,  subject  to  nominal  Turkish 
suzerainty. 

D 

Dacres,  Lw»»A*n,  op  Naworth  (d.  1581), 
"  of  the  crooked  back,"  a  powerful  gentleman 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  inheritor  of  tho 
lands  of  Na worth.  Dacres  was  privy  to  tho 
Catholic  Rebellion  of  the  North  in  1569,  though 
he  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  it,  and  even 
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sided  with  the  royalists  when  he  saw  all  was 
lost.  His  arrest  was,  nevertheless,  ordered,  but 
could  not  be  carried  into  execution,  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  men  who  assembled  at 
Naworth  to  protect  its  lord.  On  the  first  op- 
portunity Dacres  escaped  into  .Scotland,  and 
sulmequcntly  joined  the  Duke  of  Alva's  army 
in  the  Low  Countries. 

Aiken,  Elizabth;  Sadler.  Stall  Papon. 

Dacres,  Lord  op  Huustmomeai  x  (d. 
1541)  (Lonl  Dacres  of  tho  South),  was  u 
young  nobleman  who,  in  company  with 
several  friends,  had  engaged  in  a  deer-stealing 
expedition  to  the  park  of  an  unpopular  neigh- 
bour. During  the  affray  which  ensued  one 
of  the  foresters  was  killed,  and  the  whole 
party  were  brought  up  for  trial,  and  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  was  returned.  Despite  all 
tho  efforts  of  Dacres's  friends,  Henry  VIII. 
would  not  consent  to  spare  the  young  man's 
life,  saying  he  would  deal  out  equal  justice  to 
all  ranks.  Lord  Dacres  was  accordingly 
executed  in  1541. 

Daegsastan ,  or  Dawston ,  was  the  scene 
-of  the  great  victory  won  bv  Ethelfrith  of 
Northumbria  (603)  over  Aidan,  King  of  the 
Scots,  who  was  followed  by  a  large  force  of 
Irish  Pitts  and  Briton*.  Ethelfrith  was 
assisted  by  the  Dalriads,  and  gained  a  signal 
victor)'.  Diegsastan  is  probably  Dawston  in 
Roxburghshire. 

Dalhousie,  George,  9th  Karl  of  (b. 
1770,  d.  1838),  distinguished  himself  as  u 
soldier  in  his  earlier  life.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  the  French  War,  and  especially  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  was  raised  to  a 
peerage  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1810  he 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
/our  yeara  later  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
More  of  a  soldier  than  a  statesman,  ho  failed 
to  conciliate  the  democratic  party,  who  were 
clamouring  for  reforms.  About  this  time  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  declared 
the  grievances  of  tho  Canadians  to  be  real, 
and  in  1828  Lord  Dalhousie  was  recalled. 

Dalhousie.  James  Andrew  Brown- 
Ramsay,  1st  Marquis  and  IOtk  Earl  of 
(A.  1812,  d.  18G0),  was  the  third  son  of  the 
ninth  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  and  was  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Oxford.  He  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  young,  but  was  soon  called  to 
tho  Upper  House,  on  his  father's  death. 
Under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry  he  was 
successively  Vice-President  and  President 
(1844)  of  the  Board  of  Trade—a  poet  in 
which  he  did  much  to  develop  our  railway 
system.  On  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
government  he  did  not  quit  office,  but  was  soon 
appointed  Governor-General  of  India  (1848). 
It  was  a  time  of  great  peril  for  British  India, 
where  the  Sikhs  were  threatening  much 
trouble,  and  in  such  an  emergency  Dalhousie 
determined  to  be  on  the  tcene  of  danger. 


Dal 


After  the  victories  of  Goojerat  and  Moultan, 
ha  re-organised  the  government  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,  and  in  1852,  by  the  capture  of  Pegu, 
completed  the  fiontier  of  British  Burmah. 
Tho  remainder  of  his  term  of  office  was 
occupied  in  consolidating  the  great  empire 
under  his  rule.  Oude  and  Nagpore,  in  addi- 
tion to  Pegu  and  the  Punjaub,  were  brought 
directly  under  our  government,  while  the 
Civil  Service  was  more  and  more  thrown  open 
to  all  natural  born  subjects  of  the  crown, 
English  and  Hindoo  alike.  Under  the  strain 
his  health  began  to  fail,  and  in  1856  he  re- 
signed office,  and  soon  afterwards  left  Cal- 
cutta for  Europe.  Parliament  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  him  for  his  services,  and  the 
government  showed  its  eenee  of  his  merits' 
by  creating  him  a  marquis. 

Duke  of  Arg)ll,  India  %xd«r  DalkonsU  and 
Canning.  [T.  A.  A. J 

Dalling  and  Bulwer,  Henry  Lytton 
Earle  Bulwer,  Lord  (*.  1801,  d.  1872),  was 
sent  as  Minister  to  Madrid  in  1843,  where  he 
remained  until,  in  1848,  he  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  kingdom  upon  presenting  to  tho 
queen  -  mother  Lord  Palmerston's  recom- 
mendations to  adopt  a  more  Liberal  policy. 
From  1849  to  1852  he  was  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington (where  he  negotiated  the  Clay  ton  - 
Bulwer  Treaty),  and  from  1852  to  1855  at 
Florence.  From  1857  till  1865  he  was  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople.  In  1871  he  was 
created  Baron  Dalling  and  Bulwer. 

Dalriada— Dal-Riada,  "  the  home  of  the 
descendants  of  Riada" — was  (1)  a  district  in 
Ireland,  including  the  northern  half  of  county 
Antrim,  apparently  one  of  the  oldest  settle- 
ments of  the  Scots  among  tho  Picta  of  Ulster; 
(2)  the  name  given  to  the  district  of  Argyle- 
shirc,  settled  by  the  immigrant  Scots  from 
Ireland.  [For  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Dalriada,  set?  article  on  Scots.] 
.  Skene,  CtUic  Scotland,  vol.  i. 

Dairy,  The  Battle  or,  was  an  en- 
gagement fought  between  John  of  Lorn,  a 
rotation  of  Comyn,  and  Robert  Bruce.  In 
this  engagement  tho  Scottish  king  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  skill  with  which  ho 
moved  back  his  armoured  knights  from  the 
swarm  of  half-naked  Highlanders,  who  made 
the  attack  upon  ground  that  was  essentially 
unfavourable  for  the  operations  of  cavalry. 

Dalryxnple,  Sir  Hew  (4.  1750,  d.  1830), 
obtained  an  ensign's  commission  in  tho  31st 
Regiment  in  1762.  After  holding  various 
other  commands,  he  was  in  1806  appointed 
Governor  of  Gibraltar,  where  he  remained 
until  August,  1808,  when  ho  was  placed  in 
command  of  tho  British  army  in  PortngaL 
He  arrived  at  head-quarters  "the  day  after 
Wclleslev's  victory  at  Vimiero,  and  super- 
seded Burrard,  who  had  aln>ady  superseded 
Wellesley,  and  had  prevented  him  from 
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taking  full  advantage  of  his  victor}'.  Ou 

Junot  s  proposal,  terms  were  very  soon  made- 

by  Dalrymplc  with  the  French,  which  were 

embodied  in  the  Convention  of  Cintra.  'l*ho 

news  of  that  convention  was  received  with  the 

loudest  indignation  in  England,  and  the  three 

commanders  were  recalled,  and  put  on  their 

trial.  Sir  Hew  was  deprived  of  his  command ; 

but  his  disgrace  was  of  brief  duration,  and 

terminated  in  1812,  when  ho  was  restored  to 

the  rank  of  general,  while  two  years  later  ho 

was  made  a  baronet.     In   1818  he  was 

appointed  Governor  of  Blackness  Castle,  which 

post  he  seems  to  have  held  up  to  the  time  of 

his  death.    [  Vimiero  ;  Cintra.] 

Cunningham,  Eminent  Engliehmen  ;  Napier, 
■     PtuinsuUxr  War. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  James.  [Stair,  Vis- 
cot NT.] 

Dalrymple,  Sin  John.  [Stair,  2nd  Vis- 
COVXT.J 

Dalrymple,  David.   [Hailes,  Loud.] 

Dalrymple,  Sm  James,  Master  of  Stair 
(A.  1619,  4.  1695),  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  London  ( 1 689)  to  offer  the  crown 
of  Scotland  to  William  III.  Ho  was  an  able 
and  unscrupulous  man,  so  unpopular  that  the 
Scotch  Parliament  endeavoured  to  pass  a 
measure  disqualifying  him  from  holding 
office,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  assailed  the 
liberties  of  the  country  in  the  previous  reigns. 
His  name  will,  owing  to  the  orders  issued  by 
kim  as  Secretary  for  Scotland,  ever  be  execrated 
in  history,  in  connection  with  the  Massacre 
•f  Glencoe  (q.v.).  After  an  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  he  was  severely  censured  by  the 
Estates,  who  "  begged  that  his  Majesty 
would  give  such  orders  concerning  him  as  he 
might  deem  necessary  for  the  vindication  of 
his  government."  Lord  Macaulay  calls  him 
**  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  time-^a  jurist,  a 
statesman,  a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator," 
and  considers  that  his  treacherous  cruelty  to 
the  Macdonalds  arose  from  the  fact  that 
regarding  them  as  he  did  in  the  light  of 
enemies  of  law,  of  industry,  and  of  trade,  he 
rsmc  altogether  to  forget  the  turpitude  of 
the  means  in  the  excellence  of  the  end. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John  (A.  1726,  rf.  1810), 
waa  bta-n  in  Edinburgh,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch 
bsr.  and  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Scotch 
Exchequer.  He  wrote,  besides  some  legal 
work"*.  Jfrmoim  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
iaet  Parliament  of  Vkarlei  II.  to  the  Battle  of 
Lm  ffocne,  3  vols.,  1771. 

■ 

Dalxiel,  Thomas,  General  (d.  1685  % 
distinguished  himself  ns  an  officer  on  the 
royal  aide  in  the  Parliamentary  wars.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  from 
which,  however,  he  managed  to  escape  to 


Muscovy,  where  he  served  against  thePolesand 
Tartars.  After  the  Restoration,  ha  returned 
home  (1665),  and  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  Charles  II.'s  forces  in  Scotland— a 
post  which  he  held  till  his  death,  excepting 
for  the  few  days  when  he  was  superseded  by 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whom  Dalziel  is  said 
to  have  refused  to  serve.  Ho  defeated  the 
Covenanters  at  the  battlo  of  Pentland  Hills 
(1666),  only  losing  five  men  on  his  side,  and 
after  this  victory  is  said  by  Burnet  to  have 
"acted  the  Muscovite  too  grossly,"  threaten- 
ing to  spit  and  roast  all  the  disaffected. 
After  the  battle  of  Both  well  Bridge  (1679), 
General  Dalziel  arrived  at  the  royal  camp 
with  his  commission  renewed,  and  reproached 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  for  his  leniency  to- 
wards the  insurgents.  He  was  remarkablo 
for  the  eccentricity  of  his  appearance,  and  at 
London,  whither  he  always  went  once  a  year 
to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  drew  around  him  a 
rabble  of  boys  to  stare  at  his  huge  white 
board,  which,  not  having  been  shaved  since 
tho  death  of  Charles  I.,  reached  to  his  waist. 
He  died  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  II., 
in  the  year  1685  or  1686. 

Smith,  Ximoin  of  Crichton  ;  Burnet,  History 
of  aw  Oten  Time;  Q rungs r,  Biogi-aphical  HMory. 

D'Amory,  Rooer  (d.  1322),  married  one 
of  the  three  sisters  of  Gilbert  of  Clare,  Earl 
of  Gloucester.  In  1317,  when  war  broke 
out  between  the  Earls  of  Lancaster  and 
Warenne,  Roger  joined  with  tho  Earl  of 
Pembroke  to  obtain  supremacy  in  the  king's 
councils.  In  1320  Lancaster  received  his 
help  in  his  attack  upon  the  Spencers ;  and 
his  name  is  included  in  a  list  of  peers  who 
received  pardon  for  any  illegalities  they  might 
have  committed  in  bringing  the  favourites  to 
justice  (1321).  His  quarrel  with  the  younger 
Spencer  was  probably  due  to  their  joint 
claims  in  the  Gloucester  inheritance  :  for 
they  had  married  sisters.  I^uter  in  the  same 
year,  when  Edward  II.  took  arms,  Roger 
D'Amory  was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  king's  recovered  strength. 
His  castles  were  attacked,  and  before  long  ho 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  at  Tutbury — 
a  misfortune  which  he  did  not  long  survive. 

Danegeld*  The,  was  a  tax  of  two 

shillings  on  each  hide  of  land,  and  was  levied 
primarily  as  a  tribute  for  tho  Danes,  though 
it  continued  long  after  the  occasion  for  which 
it  was  first  levied  had  passed  away.  It  seems 
originally  to  have  been  a  tax  on  cultivated 
lands,  and  to  have  been  first  levied  in  tho 
times  of  Ethelrod  II.,  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  991.  Edward  tho  Confessor  abolished 
it,  but  William  the  Conqueror  seems  to  have 
revived  it  again  at  a  threefold  rate  of  six 
shillings  the  hide  (1084).  Thia  tax  was  con- 
tinued until  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  An  im- 
position apparently  almost  identical  in  cha- 
lacter  with  the  Danegeld,  of  two  shillings  on 
the  hide,  formed  one  of  the  earliest  points  oi 
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dispute  between  Henry  1 1,  and  Bucket  in  1163  j 
ana  as  from  this  very  year  the  Danegeld 
ceased  to  be  a  distinct  item  in  the  king's 
revenue,  it  is  inferred  that  the  Ihnegeld  WU 
thus  abolished  by  the  energetic  opposition  of 
the  archbishop.  From  this  time  it  was  for 
some  years  represented  in  the  accounts  by  a 
tax,  tinder  the  name  of  denmm,  or  mtxiUmm 
[AnO,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Stubbs,  was 
still  levied  on  a  new  computation  of  hiduft, 
till  under  Richard  I.  it  acquired  the  new 
name  of  canicage  (q.v .). 

Stul.l.i.  Con.t.  H-»(.  ;  Freeman,  Xorman  Con- 
que*',  vol.  ir. 

Danelagh  (Danelaw,  or  Denalaoi). 
The  name  given  to  that  part  of  England 
where  Danish  blood,  customs,  and  laws  had 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  modified,  or 
usurped  tho  place  of,  tho  corresponding 
Anglian  features.  Roughly  speaking,  we 
may  sav  that  the  Danish  influence  gradually 
lessened  as  the  distance  from  Yorkshiro  in- 
creased. Tho  extent  of  Dancland  varied 
at  different  periods.  The  great  stretch  of 
country  that  was  in  later  times  included  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Danelagh  stems  to 
have  been  due  to  three,  if  not  four,  different 
colonisations.  First  came  the  settlement  in 
Duira,  which,  beginning  with  tho  conquest  of 
York  in  8G7,  was  consummated  when  Half  den 
separated  from  the  southern  here  in  875, 
and  next  year  divided  Deira  among  his  host. 
The  southern  part  of  this  province  may  bo 
considered  as  the  very  heart  of  the  settle- 
ment, the  district  where  the  Danes  were  most 
numerous.  Here  tho  typical  Danish  endings 
Ihorpe  and  easttr  and  by  occur  in  tho 
greatest  profusion.  Rut  the  Danes  do  not 
appear  to  have  spread  into  Lancashire  in 
any  numbers,  and  the  Norse  names  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  pro- 
bably due  to  invasions  of  another  time 
and  family.  Nor  do  tho  Danes  seem  to 
have  colonised  beyond  tho  Tees.  Across 
this  boundary  river,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  ions  and  tho  hams  are  the 
xule,  and  it  is  said  that  only  four  by  are 
to  be  found  north  of  the  last-named  river. 
Beyond  its  banks  are  Chestcr-le-Strcct  and 
Chesterwood  ;  Stockton  and  Middleham  tako 
the  place  of  Doncaster,  Whitby,  and  Barwick. 
But  even  within  tho  more  strictly  Danish 
districts  of  the  north,  we  must  not  suppose  an 
extirpation  of  tho  Anglian  inhabitants.  These 
being  vory  near  by  blood  and  language  to  their 
conquerors,  the  latter  came  in  merely  as  new 
lords,  and  an  entirelv  fresh  state  of  things 
was  not  set  up.  So  Oollingham  lies  close  by 
Wetherby  and  Alverthorpe  by  Wakefield,  and 
Chester  House  not  very  far  from  North  Aller- 
ton.  Tho  second  great  Danish  colony  was  that 
Of  Lincoln,  which  seems  to  have  spread  down 
to  the  borders  of  Holland  (a  district  distinctly 
non-Danish  in  its  local  nomenclature),  and  is 
marked  by  the  same  general  features  as  the 


colony  in  Deira,  only  in  a  less  degree.  Tho  ' 
heart  of  this  settlement  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  Lindsey  uplands.  The  partition  of  this 
part  of  the  couutry  took  place  probably  in 
877.  Tho  colonisation  of  Lindsey  seems 
to  be  distinct  from  that  which  included 
I  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  North- 
ampton, and  which,  in  some  parts,  even 
extended  a  few  miles  beyond  Watling  Street. 
In  later  years  this  settlement  appears  in 
history  as  embracing  Lincoln,  and  is  then 
known  as  the  M  Five  Boroughs."  The  fourth 
and  last  important  Danish  conquest  was  that, 
of  East  Anglia  and  Essex.  But  here  tho 
colonisation  must  have  been  very  slight.  The 
typical  Danish  endings  are  comparatively  rare 
both  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  there  is  only 
one  district  that  is  largely  characterised  by  the 
by  termination:  that  lying  round  the  mouth 
of  the  Yare.  Such  were  the  three  or  four  great 
divisions  of  the  Danish  settlements  in  Eng- 
land, and  their  furthest  extent  is  marked  by 
the  Treaty  of  Wedmore  between  Alfred  and 
(iuthrum,  as  up  the  Thames  to  the  Lee,  along 
the  Leo  to  its  source,  then  to  Bedford,  ard 
thence  up  the  Uuso  to  Watling  Street.  But 
the  whole  of  this  territory  can  never  havo 
been  in  any  strict  sense  Danish,  and  tho 
greater  part  was  gradually  won  back,  and  in- 
corporated with  tho  West  Saxon  monarchy. 
Under  Edward  the  Elder,  the  greater  part  of 
Mercia  and  Essex  was  recovered :  East  Anglia 
submitted  in  921,  as  did  the  Danish  earldom  of 
Northampton ;  while  in  94 1 ,  the  Five  Boroughs 
wcro  finally  won  for  tho  West  Saxon  crown. 
Meanwhile,  the  Danish  kingdom  of  the- 
north  had  been  tottering,  and  was  deprived 
of  its  independence  by  Edred  (854). 

There  are.  unfortunately,  very  few  materials 
remaining  from  which  to  reconstruct  tho 
special  features  even  of  those  divisions  of  tho 
Danelagh  where  the  Scandinavian  influence 
was  strongest.  The  two  great  settlements  of 
Deira  and  Lindsey  were  divided  iuto  riding$% 
or  frit/tings,  and  these  again  sub-divided, 
into  icipentaht*—*  term  which  corresponds 
with  the  hundreds  of  tho  south.  The  court 
of  the  trithing  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
wapentake,  and  this  arrangement  has  been 
considered  to  point  to  a  systematic  division  of 
the  land,  mere  especially  as,  in  Yorkshire,  all 
three  ridings  converge  towards  the  town  of 
York.  In  Domesday,  I/cicestershiro,  Notting- 
hamshire, and  Derbyshire  apj»ear  as  divided 
into  wapentakes,  but  tho  trithing.  as  was  to 
be  exacted,  is  not  to  be  found  in  these 
counties.  Northamptonshire  and  Rutland 
had  both  wapentakes  and  hundreds;  while 
the  East  Anglian  counties  had  neither 
trithing  nor  wapentake.  East  Anglia  was  for 
a  time  governed  by  its  own  Danish  king,  is 
was  Deira  in  the  north :  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  such  dignity  in 
Lindsey  or  the  Five  Boroughs,  though  each  of 
the  five  towns  may  have  had  its  own  army, 
with  its  own  earl,  and  the  occurrence  of 
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twelve  lawmfn  in  Lincoln  and  Stamford  may 
perhaps  point  to  a  similar  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Leicester  and  the  other  two  towns. 
The  difference  in  law  between  Danish  and 
"West  Saxon  Britain  cannot  have  been  very 
great.  u  Tho  customs  of  compurgation,  wer- 
geld,  and  other  pecuniary  compositions  for 
the  breach  of  the  peace,  wero  common  to 
both  races.  But,  while  by  Alfred's  treaty 
with  Guthrum,  English  and  Danes  were  in 
East  Anglia  reckoned  equally  dear,  in  York- 
shire, the  wergcld  of  the  Danish  hold  was  greater 
than  -J  i  a  of  the  Anglian  or  Saxon  thegn, 
Mr.  Robertson  considers  that  the  Northern 
Danes  "  eradicated  every  vestige  of  proprie- 
tary rights  in  the  districts  actually  colonised," 
whereas  the  Eastern  Danes  quietly  settled  down 
alongside  of  the  earlier  Angliun  inhabitants  ; 
and  Dr.  Stubbs  has  noticed  how  fully  the 
allodial  tenure  must  have  Wen  reinstated  in 
Yorkshire  and  East  Anglia.  But  in  any 
case,  however  trifling  they  may  have  been, 
certain  easily  recognisable  distinctions  did 
separate  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Danelagh 
from  those  of  Mercia  and  Wessex.  It  is  to 
this  fact  that  Edgar  alludes  when  he  wills 
that  "  with  the  Danes,  such  laws  should  stand 
as  they  best  may  choose ;  "  or,  again,  when  ho 
bids  the  Danes  inflict  punishment "  according 
to  their  law."  Canute  recognises  tho  same 
distinction,  which  re-appears  even  after  tho 
Conquest,  till  it  vanishes  away  during  the 
wars  of  Stephen.  With  Henry  II.  the  king's 
justice  was  in  every  land,  and  the  historians 
of  his  reign,  in  using  the  term,  show  them- 
selves uncertain  what  shires  belong  to  this 
division. 

The  following  are  the  shires  reckoned  in 
the  Danelagh  at  diffcrentneriods: — Yorkshire, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk, Essex, Nottinghamshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  Rutland, 
Northamptonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Hunting- 
donshire, Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshire.  [Danes.] 

Robertson,  Scotland  utvltr  he  r  £arly  Kino* ; 
fitabbs,  CvHttitvtional  Hutory ;  Freeman.  .Yor- 
«"o*  Con^umt ;  Green,  Tht  Con  out  $t  of  England; 
Thorpe.  AnHtnt  Lavi  and  Intttlntr*  of  England  ; 
Wor«ie.  Da  mi  in  EngUnA  ;  I.  Taylor.  Word*  and 
i»tac*. ,  Streatieiki,  Lituwliusm  and  th*  Dan-. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Danes  also  called  Northmen,  or  Wirings) 
•re  generically  the  Scandinavian  freebooters 
and  immigrants  (not  only  those  from  Den- 
mark propei  ,  whose  incursions  and  settle- 
ments till  a  large  space  in  English  history 
from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  distinguished  three  stages 
<Sf  Danish  invasion,  in  which  the  objec  ts  were 
plun'ler,  settlement,  and  conquest  respectively, 
(i  The  first  stage  begins  with  the  devasta- 
tion of  Northumbria,  in  787.  Every  year  saw 
frwh  swarms  of  pirates  pillaging  the  coasts, 
and  sometimes  penetrating  far  inland.  Not 
only  Kngknd,  but  all  Northern  Europe,  was 
•xposed  to  these  inroads,  and  as  the  triumphs 


of  Charles  tho  Great  had  made  access  to 
North  Germany  difficult,  it  was  by  sea  that 
they  commonly  went  on  their  forays.  Their 
object  was  mainly  plunder.  Settlement  or 
conquest  was  impossible.  Scandinavia  was 
cut  up  into  so  many  petty  states,  that  the 
necessary  degree  of  cohesion  was  hardly  yet 
obtainable  for  combined  efforts.  Suted 
with  booty,  the  sea-kings  returned  to  their 
native  dales  and  fjords,  to  sally  forth  again 
at  the  approach  of  summer.  Fierce  heathens 
as  yet,  they  destroyed  every  Christian  shrine 
and  sanctuary,  spread  universal  misery  and 
want,  and  added  a  new  and  terrible  danger  to 
the  many  terrors  of  early  mediaeval  times. 
(2)  Within  a  century  of  the  first  inroads 
of  the  Wikings,  a  great  revolution  in  Scandi- 
navia began  a  new  era.  Great  kings  arose  in 
the  north,  who  subjected  to  themselves  tho 
wide  districts  that  became  known  as  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Tho  JarU  or  petty 
kinglets  who  ruled  each  harad  (district  or 
county)  of  Scandinavia  were  crushed  into  de- 
pendence on  a  new  centralising  national  power. 
Harold  the  Fair-haired  (Harfagr)  in  Norway, 
Gorm  the  Old  in  Denmark,  raised  themselves 
by  sheer  personal  vigour  into  the  position  of 
kings  of  the  whole  hind.  Eric  of  Upsula,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  made  every  district  of  Sweden 
and  Gottland  acknowledge  tho  political  and 
religious  supremacy  of  the  protector  of  tho 
great  sanctuary  of  Upsala.  It  was  tho  same 
process  that  was  consolidating  England  into 
a  single  state,  and  which  afterwards  became 
the  source  of  the  national  idea.  But  as  in 
England  and  Germany,  the  new  development 
proved  a  deadly  foe  to  the  primitive  Teutonic 
polity,  which  had  survived  till  the  eighth 
century  in  Scandinavia,  just  as  it  had  been  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus  in  the  first  century  in  Ger- 
many. All  conservative  instincts  revolted 
against  tho  degradation  of  the  sovereign  jarl 
to  the  condition  of  personal  subordination  to 
the  new  monarch.  The  best  and  bravest  of 
the  Northmen  abandoned  their  native  land, 
and  sought  to  win  bv  their  swords  a  new 
home  for  their  old  polity.  Hence  the  great 
Scandinavian  migrations  of  the  ninth  century. 
Again  tho  Northmen  poured  into  England, 
seeking,  like  the  English  themselves  three 
centuries  earlier,  a  definite  settlement.  The 
second  half  of  the  ninth  century  is  the  limit 
of  this  period ;  at  its  close  half  Britain  was 
Danish.  Tho  formidable  alliance  of  Dunes 
and  West  Welsh,  which  Egbert  crushed  at 
Hengestesdun,  perha|>s  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  change.  Under  Ethelred  L  of  Wessex 
the  crisis  was  reached.  Between  8C7  and  869 
Northumbria,  long  distracted  by  anarchy, 
accepted  as  monarch  the  dependent  of  the 
pagan  invaders.  In  868  Mercia  was  overrun, 
and  in  870  the  martyrdom  of  the  sainted  King 
Edmund  attested  the  completeness  of  their 
conquest  of  East  Anglia.  In  871  the  ruling 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  was  invaded. 
A  brilliant  series  of   hard-fought  buttles 
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taught  the  invader  that  Wessex  was  not  so 
easy  a  prey  as  the  subject  states.  When 
Ethclred  died  in  the  middle  of  the  contest, 
his  brother  Alfred  kept  up  the  struggle.  Ho 
succeeded  in  clearing  his  own  territory  at  the 
expense  of  the  ovcrlordship  won  by  Egbert. 
But  D.;ira,  Northumbria,  and  East  Anglia 
were  regularly  occupied  and  symmetrically 
divided  among  the  conquerors  with  the  same 
numerical  precision  as  marks  the  allotment  of 
Iceland.  A.  fresh  invasion  of  Wessex  in  878 
reduced  Alfred  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  degra- 
dation, but  his  marvellous  revival  led  to  the 
Treaty  of  Wedmore,  that  acknowledged  the 
status  quo,  and  gave  the  Danes  all  the  land 
north -cast  of  Wat  ling  Street  (i.f.,  Chester  to 
Hertford),  and  the*  Lea  and  Lower  Thames. 
Within  this  Danelagh  a  new  Scandinavia 
arose ;  and  a  new  swarm  of  haradtkonungr, 
like  Guthorm  of  East  Anglia,  aecmcd  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  Feudal  and  Edwins.  North 
of  Doira  an  English  line  continued  to  reign 
in  Bamborough.  While  this  was  going  on 
in  England,  other  settlements  wen  being 
effected  in  the  north  and  west.  Eresh  swarms 
of  Wikings,  who  tied  "  from  the  tyranny  of 
Harold  Fairhair,"  colonised  the  Orkneys, 
Shetland,  Faroe,  Hebrides,  and  the  southern 
isles  as  far  as  Man,  and  in  Sutherland  and 
Caithness  effected  a  settlement  on  the  main- 
land. Indignant  at  their  desertion,  Harold 
went  in  person  to  subdue  them  to  his  sway. 
The  boldest  sought  a  remoter  home  in  the 
hitherto  desert  Iceland,  and  thence  in  Green- 
land and  Yinland  (Massachusetts)  are  said  to 
have  established  the  first  European  colonies  in 
the  New  World.  Others  went  to  the  east  coast 
of  Ireland,  where  such  names  as  Waterford 
and  Wexford  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
Wiking  state.  Thence  thev  inflicted  sovero 
blows  on  Wales  and  Strathclyde.  The  abun- 
dance of  furdt,  holmi,  and  garth*  in  the  region 
round  Milford  Haven  testifies  that  the  wander- 
ing Bea-king  found  amidst  tho  deep  inlets  of 
south-western  Dyfcd  the  likeness  of  tho  fjords 
of  his  northern  home.  Fainter  traces  of  a  pos- 
sible settlement  in  Anglesea,  clearer  ones  of 
an  occupation  of  tho  lands  round  Solway  Firth, 
mark  the  ubiquity  of  tho  sea-kings'  ravages. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands, 
and  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland,  they 
drove  away  the  old  Celtic  inhabitants.  In 
others  they  displayed  that  capacity  for  assimi- 
lation with  the  subject  nice  that  always  marked 
their  descendants.  Outsido  the  bounds  of 
Britain,  similar  colonising  bands  won  Nor- 
mandy from  the  Carolings,  and  effected  smaller 
settlements  on  other  parts  of  the  Gaulish 
coast.  Eastwards  over  the  Baltic,  Rurik  and 
his  Wikings  founded  a  dynasty  in  Bussia, 
whence  the  wikrangcr  carried  the  terror  of  the 
Scandinavian  name  to  the  court  of  the  Eastern 
Caesars.  The  Peace  of  Wedmore  began  a  new 

Kriod  in  the  relation  between  English  and 
ines.    For  a  century  we  hear  little  of  fresh 
Invasions  from  beyond  sea,  but  a  constant 


war  went  on  between  the  Danes  in  England! 
and  the  West  Saxon  monarehs  who  endea- 
voured to  subdue  them.  Even  the  constant 
d-vastations  of  tho  "black  pagans,"  which 
laid  waste  Carlisle,  and  harried  with  fearful 
effects  Wales  after  the  death  of  Howel  Dha, 
were  the  work  mostly  of  Danish  settlers  in 
Ireland,  or  of  colonists  among  the  Brythons 
themselves.  The  steps  of  this  new  struggle; 
are  as  follows :  Alfred  rested  content  with 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  overlordship  and 
the  recognition  of  Christianity  among  tho 
Dainish  settlers.  Edward  the  Elder  amd  hit* 
sister  iEthclflajd,  the  "  Lady  of  the  Mercians," 
went  a  step  farther  by  building  a  strong  line 
of  fortress  along  the  frontier  of  the  Danelagh, 
which  prevented  further  invasions  of  Wessex 
and  West  Saxon  Jlcrcia,  and  were  starting- 
points  for  the  subjection  of  the  sons  of  tho 
Wikings.  Athelstan  exceeded  this  by  estab- 
lishing friendly  relations  with  the  princes  of 
Scandinavia,  by  defeating  the  gnat  confe- 
deracy of  Danes  and  Celts  at  Brunanburh,  and 
by  beginning  the  direct  re-conquest  of  tho 
lands  ceded  at  Wedmore.  Edred,  or  Dunstan 
his  minister,  completed  the  process  by  tho 
conquest  of  Northumbria  and  the  assumption 
of  imperial  titles.  Edgar,  tailed  first  to 
power  by  the  northern  and  Danish  half  of  tho 
nation,  consolidated  the  process  by  renewing 
the  liberal,  yet  effectual,  policy  of  Dunstan. 
Under  him,  tho  Djines  became  Englishmen, 
and  tho  Danelagh  a  merely  legal  distinction. 
The  re-conquest  was  thus  "completed.  With 
Ethelred  tho  Unready  everything  went 
wrong,  and  before  long  the  dangers  of  tho 
eighth  and  ninth  century  were  revived  by 
fresh  plunderings  of  new  Wiking  hordes  from 
Scandinavia.  But  the  first  stage  thus  renewed 
soon  led  to  the  second  coming  back,  and  tho 
kings  of  the  north  were  now  too  powerful  to 
brook  subjects  establishing  new  Normandies 
or  Icelands  at  their  expense.  Hence  they 
resolved  to  take  part  in  these  expeditions  of 
plunder  and  settlement,  and  that  Mr.  Free- 
main's  third  stage  of  political  conquest,  a 
stage  never  attained  on  the  Continent,  begins. 
The  King  of  all  Denmark  now  sets  to  work 
to  conquer  all  England.  After  many  failures, 
Swegen  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  and  handed 
down  his  power  to  his  greater  son,  Canute,  who 
reignedaslegalKingof  England  with  theassent 
of  the  English  people,  which,  if  formal  at  first, 
became  ultimately  as  real  as  any  such  popular 
recognitions  were,  and  was  only  withdrawn 
when  the  quarrels  and  misconduct  of  Hartha- 
canuto  and  Harold  led  to  the  restoration  of 
the  West  Saxon  line  in  Edward  the  Confessor- 
The  really  important  Danish  period  of 
English  history  now  ends ;  but  Wiking 
forages  were  still  not  unknown,  and  expe- 
ditions of  Danish  and  Norse  princes  still  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  century.  In  England,  tho 
great  invasion  of  the  heroic  Harold  Hani ra da 
in  1060  might,  if  successful,  have  placed 
another  Danish  dynasty  on  the  throne.  AH. 
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through  the  Conqueror's  reign  similar,  if 
fainter.  assault*  were  feared  in  the  nominal 
interest  of  the  English  cause.  The  extra- 
ordinary  career  of  Magnus  of  Norway  among 
the  Western  Isles,  ending  in  his  war  in  Angle- 
sea  with  the  Earls  of  Chester  and  .Shrewsbury 
in  1098,  was  the  lust  exploit  of  the  Wikihgs 
that  has  any  direct  relation  to  English  history. 
Brian  Boroimhe's  victory  of  Clontavf  (1014/ 
was  the  death-blow  to  the  Scandinavian  states 
in  Ireland.  But  in  Scotland,  though  Caith- 
ness was  annexed  in  1190,  it  was  not  till  12C3 
that  the  battle  of  Largs  put  an  end  to  their 
capacity  for  aggression,  and  led  to  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Western  Islands  to  Scotland :  but 
they  retained  their  ecclesiastical  dependence 
on  Trondhjein  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
also  the  Orkneys  and  their  dependencies  were 
practically  handed  over  to  James  III. 

Apart  from  the  general  misery  and  want, 
these  plunderings  were  too  irregular  to  leave 
any  deeply-seated  effects  behind  them.  A 
retrogression  towards  barbarism,  the  decline  of 
learning  and  culture  that  attended  the  sack  of 
the  Mercian  abbeys,  a  partial  forcing  on  of  the 
feudalising  tendency  as  best  adapted  for  de- 
fence, is  all  that  can  safely  be  ascribed  to  them. 
Little  positively  can  be  affirmed  of  the  results 
of  the  Danish  Conquest,  either  on  the  nation 
generally  or  on  those  special  districts  which 
became  "Danish  by  the  Treaty  uf  Wedmore. 
That  they  had  a  bracing  effect  upon  the  nation 
ran  safely  be  conjectured,  but  Mr.  Roiiertson's 
argument  that  "  a  greater  amount  of  freedom 
existed  in  the  Danelagh  than  in  Wessex  and 
English  Mercia  "  is  based  on  too  imperfect  an 
induction  to  be  safely  admitted  as  a  proved 
fact.    Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
advent  of  a  new  race,  whose  very  object  in 
••migration  was  to  preserve  their  old  Teutonic 
polity  unstained  by  the  innovations  of  Har- 
fagr,  did  largely  tend  to  strengthen  at  a  time 
of  weakness  the  traditional,  national,  and 
Teutonic  constitution  of  England,  and  so  in 
this  respect  to  retard  the  territorialising 
tendency.   On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
effect  of  the  increased   militarism  which 
foreign   invasion   necessitated  was  directly 
feudal.    If  the  Danes  put  off  the  unity  of 
England  by  undoing  the  work  of  Offa,  Ed- 
win, and  Egbert,  they  made  it  more  certain 
in  the  end  by  the  effaccment  of  tribal  distinc- 
tions, and  by  the  consolidation  of  what  re- 
mained English,  which  directly  followed  the 
struggle  with  them.    But  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  the  Danes  introduced  many  definite 
changes  in  law  or  custom.    The  peculiar 
usages  of  the  Danelagh  may  as  much  t>e 
Anglian  as  Ihinish.    Anyhow,  the  fact  that 
the  Danelagh  was  a  territory,  within  which 
all   of   whatever    rare    acknowledged  the 
**  Danish   custom,"   shows  that  absence  of 
personal  law  is  important  in  English  history. 
The  Itanes  never  dispossessed  the  Anglian 
population;    their  institutions,  so  far  as  we 
know  them,  were  fundamentally  the  same  as 


the  English.  As  soon  as  they  t>ccame  Chris- 
tians they  WMW  practically  Englishmen,  just 
as  the  Normans  liccamc  Frenchmen,  only  in 
both  cases  there  was  a  superior  vigour,  a  sur- 
vival of  the  old  Wiking  days.  Traces  in  local 
nomenclature:  the  substitution  of  "by"  for 
"  tun  ; "  the  "  forces,"  "  nesses,"  "  fords,*'  and 
"  holms "  of  North  England ;  the  division 
into  wapentakes  snd  ridings,  are  clearly 
Danish;  but  such  effects  are  purely  super- 
ficial. The  same  thing  took  a  new  name. 
The  wite,  the  doom,  the  caldorman,  the  frith, 
became  the  lahslit,  lah,  jarl,  and  grith.  But 
as  the  Northman  became  French  in  Normandy, 
to  he  la-came  Anglian  in  Mercia  and  Uoidelic 
in  M:m — which,  though  the  very  centre  of 
Norse  power,  retains  to  this  day  its  Celtic 
speech,  while  half  the  place-names  of  the  island 
keep  their  original  form.  Only  in  the  region 
of  government  where  a  thoroughly  Norse  in- 
stitution was  superimposed  on  a  Celtic  polity, 
to  the  extinction  of  the  latter,  is  the  Danish 
influence  clearly  displayed.  In  the  Hebrides 
the  clans  survived  the  Norse  juris,  although 
the  local  names  betray  Norse  influence.  Wo 
may  conjecture  that  the  Danish  settlement 
began  the  scries  of  events  that  has  made 
South  Pembrokeshire  an  English-speaking 
district.  In  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Caith- 
ness and  Sunderland,  alone  did  the  Conquest 
extend  so  thoroughly  as  to  supersede  the 
old  language  for  one  which,  under  later 
influences,  easily  became  English.  Though 
great  changes  followed  Canute's  domination,  it 
is  very  hard  to  say  what  part  of  them  followed 
OB  the  introduction  of  Northern  customs  and 
institutions.  Even  the  introduction  of  huscarla 
added  no  new  element  to  English  develop- 
ment. No  one  now  believes  that  Canute's 
"  forest-law  "  was  Danish.  Canute's  idea  of  b 
northern  empire  could  more  easily  be  got  from 
the  history  of  Edgar  than  from  any  precedents 
of  anarchic  Scandinavia.  In  fact,  England 
had  more  influence  on  Denmark  and  Norway 
than  these  latter  had  on  her.  Canute's  reign  is 
of  the  greatest  political  importance,  as  pro- 
ducing on  a  small  scale  the  same  tendencies 
that  were  afterwards  developed  to  a  greater 
extent  by  the  Norman  Conquest  But  only 
verv  indirectly  can  Danish  influence  be  said 
to  be  a  factor  in  this  process.  The  Northern 
antiquaries,  who  refer  even'  point  of  similarity 
with  their  own  state  to  Danish  influence  on 
England,  ignore  how  much  both  have  in 
common,  and  the  assimilative  capacity  of  a 
barlmrous  but  vigorous  race  in  contact  with 
one  of  superior,  though  only  slightly  superior, 
civilisation. 

Woraue'i  Jktnr$  and  Nonrtyian*  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Inland  is  the  fullest  apeeiaJ  work 
on  this  aubieot,  but  its  usefulness  la  impaired 
by  'he  readiness  with  which  every  English  inati- 
ration  is  asaijmed  to  a  Scandinavian  oriirina). 
Stub)**'*  Const  itut  ion  al  History,  i.  I  77,  fire*  an 
exhaustive  summary  of  the  general  effect*  of 
the  Danish  invasion*.  ('/  Eobertaau,  Scotland 
undt.-  Ktr  E<irly  King*,  ii.,  r.utiy  on  Iht  Dan*  I/nr  ; 
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reign  of  Canute.  Konrad  Maurer,  whose  hland 
irive«  the  beat  account  of  the  purest  form  of 
Scandinavian  polity  developed  in  isolation,  has 
also,  in  his  Ki  Uiscke  L'tbtrtckau,  treated  parte  of 
the  subject  with  great  discrimination.  For  the 
Scandinavians  at  home,  Snorro's  Htimtkringla, 
translated  by  Loins;,  abridged  in  Corlyle's  Early 
King*  of  Norway,  is  the  great  authority,  and 
Dahlmauu's  Gitchichte  von  Danntmark  a  good 
modern  account.  For  the  islands,  Muuch's 
edition  of  Chronicon  Regutn  Manuia  and  Ander- 
son's Orbuy  1119a  Saj.i  are  important.  Cf.  Skene's 
Ctltie  Scotland,  especially  i.  302,  325-6,  33d.  386, 
402.  [T.  P.  T.] 

Dangerfield,  Thomas  (d.  1G85),  the 
inventor  of  the  "  Meal-Tub  Plot"  (q.v.),  was 
a  man  of  profligate  life,  who  had  been  more 
than  onco  branded,  whipped,  and  imprisoned 
for  felony.  His  disclosures  implicating  the 
Presbyterian  leaders  were  not  believed,  and 
his  retractation  and  subsequent  accusation  of 
the  Catholics  led  fortunately  to  no  judicial 
murders,  as  in  the  case  of  his  fellow-informers, 
•Oates  and  Bedloe.  (/Popish  Plot.]  On  tho 
.accession  of  James  II.,  Dangerfield  was  con- 
victed of  libel  in  connection  with  tho  Meal- 
Tub  Plot,  and  was  put  in  the  pillory  and 
whipped.  On  his  way  back  to  prison,  he  was 
brutally  assaulted  by  a  Roman  Catholic  lawyer 
named  Francis,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
died. 

D'Arblay,  Madams  (A.  1752,  d.  1840), 
was  tho  marriage  name  of  Frances  Burney, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Johnson's  friend,  Charles 
Burney,  and  the  authoress  of  Ertlina,  Crciiia, 
&c.  Her  MetHoir$,  which  were  first  published 
in  1842,  are  of  some  value  for  the  informa- 
tion thoy  afford  us  concerning  the  court  of 
43eorge  III. 

Darcy,  Thomas,  Loan  {d.  1537),  was  a 
faithful  subject  of  tho  crown  through- 
out tho  reign  of  Henry  VII.  During  the 
Cornish  outbreak  of  1497,  being  made  one 
of  the  royal  commissioners  appointed  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  the  rebellion,  he  showed  his 
zeal  for  the  king  by  the  merciless  severity 
of  his  proceedings.  Later  on,  in  the  same 
year,  Darcy  accompanied  tho  Earl  of  Surrey 
in  his  hasty  march  to  the  relief  of  Nor  ham 
Castle,  then  closely  besieged  by  the  Scotch 
under  James  IV.  and  Perkin  Warbeck; 
and  it  was  presumably  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  on  this  occasion  that  ho  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Constableship  of  Bamborough 
Castle,  and  in  1498  to  the  Captaincy  of  the 
town  of  Berwick  and  the  Wardenship  of  the 
East  and  Middlo  Marches  of  Scotland. 
Darcy's  suspected  sympathy  with  the  insur- 
rection that  broke  out  in  Lincolnshire  in 
1536,  and  his  unmistakable  co-operation  with 
the  Yorkshire  nobles  in  the  popular  rising 
known  as  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  which 
immediately  succeeded  tho  Lincolnshire  re- 
volt, were  circumstances  which  at  once 
singled  him  out  for  the  vengeance  of  Thomas 
Cromwell.     A  very  brief  examination  was 


sufficient  to  provo  Darcy's  treasonable  con- 
nection with  the  rioters  of  1537,  and  he  was 
accordingly  beheaded  June  30,  1537.  [PtL- 
oaiMAOB  ok  Grace.] 

_     Bacon's  Lif*  of  Henry  VII. ;  Froude,  Hist.  0/ 
England. 

Dardanelles,  The  Pasmaob  op  the,  was 
accomplished  in  1807  by  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth,  who  thus  lent  considerable  aid  to  the 
Russian  troops  invading  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia.  A  desultory  fire  was  opened  on  the 
English  ships  from  both  the  European  and 
Asiatic  sides  of  tho  Straits,  but  without  much 
offect.  An  ultimatum  was  sent  to  the  Turkish 
government,  which  opened  negotiations  so 
as  to  save  time.  So  successful  and  speedy 
were  their  defences  that  the  English  admiral 
determined  at  last  to  retrace  his  steps  (March 
1,  1807) — a  feat  which  he  accomplished  under 
heavy  fire.  Admiral  Duckworth  then  con- 
tented himself  with  blockading  the  Straits. 
This  expedition,  though  unsuccessful  in  ita 
results,  was  well  planned,  and  calculated,  had 
it  succeeded,  to  have  strengthened  very 
materially  the  resistance  offered  by  Russia 
to  Napoleon. 


imp  any,  The.  After  found- 
ing  the  Bank  of  England  in  1694  [Banking], 
Robert  Paterson  conceived  the  idea  of  inau- 
gurating a  company  in  which  the  Scotch 
should  find  a  field  for  their  enterprise  equal 
to  that  possessed  by  the  English  in  the  East 
India  Company.  The  trade  with  Eastern 
and  Southern  Asia  had  long  been  passing  round 
by  the  Capo,  and  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of 
this  great  Company.  Paterson  therefore  argued 
that  by  establishing  a  colony  at  Darien,  the 
Eastern  world  might  more  directly  exchange 
its  products  with  the  Western.  In  1695  an 
Act  was  passed  in  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
giving  to  the  newly-formed  African  Company, 
whose  directors  were  equally  divided  between 
England  and  Scotland,  special,  and  peculiar 
powers  to  make  settlements  and  build  cities, 
harbours,  and  fortifications  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America.  They  were  likewise  authorised  to 
make  alliances  with  distant  powers  in  these 
three  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  defend  them- 
selves if  attacked ;  while  to  restrain  private 
adventurers,  all  other  Scotchmen  were  pro- 
hibited from  trading  in  the  districts  occupied 
by  the  said  company.  But  when  the  news  of 
this  concession  reached  England  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  was  loud  in  condemning 
such  unwarranted  privileges  granted  to  the 
nd  William 


Northern  kingdom,  and 
to  disown  his  Commissioner's  Act,  and  with- 
draw, as  King  of  England,  the  charter  which 
as  King  of  Scotland,  he  had  grant**!  his  repre- 
sentative. The  result  of  this  outcry  was  that 
the  English  capital  was  withdrawn  from  the 
scheme,  and  its  whole  burden  thrown  on  the 
Scotch,  who  soon  subscribed  a  nominal  sum  of 
£400,000,  of  which,  however,  it  appears  that 
only  a  little  more  than  half  was  actually  paid 
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up.  It  was  not  all  at  once  that  Paterson  made 
known  the  exact  sjiot  at  which  he  would  tlx 
hi*  great  station,  and  even  when  the  tieet  was 
ready  to  sail,  in  1698,  its  destination  was  not 
precisely  known.  A  few  vessels  had  been 
procured  from  Amsterdam  and  Hamhurg,  the 
largest  of  which  would  have  been  one  of  the 
smallest  in  the  English  navy,  and  the  expedi- 
tion set  sail  under  the  guidance  of  a  council  of 
seven.  The  cargo  laid  in  seems  to  have  been 
just  the  things  which  would  not  be  wanted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  to  which 
they  were  I>eing  sent.  Huge  periwigs,  heavy 
woollen  stuffs,  and  hundreds  of  English  Bibles 
were  scarce  likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Spaniards  or  Indians  dwelling  in  a  tropical 
clime.  After  suffering  some  privation  for  lack 
of  provisions,  the  fleet  anchored  off  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  and  taking  possession  of  the  country, 
called  it  New  Caledonia,  and  at  once  com- 
menced to  dig  trenches  for  their  new  city  of 
New  Edinburgh.  Negotiations  were  opened 
with  the  natives,  and  the  representative  plan  of 
government  which  had  been  decided  upon  at 
home  was  commenced  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
Meanwhile  the  site  of  the  new  settlement 
became  known  in  Europe ;  the  Spanish  am- 
Itasaador  was  loud  in  his  complaints,  and  pre- 
parations wore  made  in  the  Spanish  ports  for 
an  expedition  against  the  intruders.  But  in 
Seotland  the  frenzy  increased,  and  in  August, 
1699,  four  more  ships  w<«re  despatched  to  the 
isthmus,  with  thhteen  hundred  men  on  beard. 
But  by  the  time  the  new  expedition  reached 
its  destination  the  preceding  one  had  disap- 
peared. Unable  to  toil  in  the  tropical  heat, 
and  unaccustomed  to  tropical  foods,  the  Scotch 
settlers  perished  by  scores,  till  at  last  the  sur- 
vivors, disregarding  Paterson'B  entreaties  to 
be  left  with  a  few  companions  to  welcome  the 
reinforcements  from  home,  put  off  for  New 
York  ;  and  four  months  later  the  second  expe- 
dition found  the  site  of  New  Edinburgh  a 
wilderness.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  at- 
tempted to  reconstruct  the  colony.  Dissensions 
broke  out,  and  mortality  was  high ;  und  to 
crown  all,  a  Spanish  squadron  anchored  off 
their  walls.  With  great  difficulty  a  negotia- 
tion was  opened  between  men  of  two  nations 
who  seem  not  to  have  had  any  acquaintance 
with  each  other's  language,  and  by  the 
middle  of  April  the  Scotch  party  had  set  sail 
for  home,  having  already,  in  Utile  more  than 
four  months,  lost  nearly  a  quarter  of  their 
number. 

A  Ktriking*  Mcount  is  given  in  Macau  lay,  Hi«t. 
of  England. 

Darlington,  Charlotte  Sophia  Kil- 
maxseooe,  Covntess  op  (d.  1730),  was  one 
of  the  mistresses  of  George  I.  In  1721 
she  was  created  Countess  of  Leinster,  and  in 
the  following  year  Countess  of  Darlington. 
We  find  her,  "with  her  sister  Madame  de 
Platen  (m  opposition  to  the  rival  mistress, 
the  Dnchess  of  Kendal),  supporting  Carteret 
in  his  struggle  for  power  with  Townshend  and 
Hot -U* 


Walpole.  "She  was,"  says  Lord  Stanhope, 
"  younger  and  more  handsome  than  her  rival ; 
but,  like  hor,  unwieldy  in  person  and  rapacious 
in  character.  From  her  great  size  she  was 
called  '  the  Elephant.'  " 

Darnley,  Henky  Stvaht,  Loud  (A.  1515,  d. 
1567),  was  The  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  a  niece  of  Henry  VIII. 
In  1565  Mary  of  Scotland,  his  cousin,  saw  and 
at  once  fell  in  love  with  him.  The  marriago 
was  celebrated  in  the  summer  of  the  samo 
year,  in  spite  of  violent  opposition  on  tho 
part  of  Murray  and  the  Protestants,  who- 
viewed  tho  union  of  their  queen  with  a. 
Roman  Catholic  family  with  great  distrust. 
Darnley  was  created  Duke  of  Albany,  and 
was  soon  afterwards,  by  order  of  his  wife, 
illegally  proclaimed  King  of  Scots.  Mary 
soon  found  her  mistake  in  marrying  a  man 
who  was  at  once  foolish  and  profligate.  A 
coldness  sprang  up  between  them,  and  the 
murder  of  Kizzio,  to  which  Darnley  was. 
a  party,  only  increased  it.  Loathed  as 
he  was  by  the  queen,  and  endangered  by 
her  reconciliation  to  his  bitterest  enemies, 
Darnley  endeavoured  to  escape  to  France,  but 
was  not  permitted  to  leave  Scotland.  After 
the  birth  of  his  son,  afterwards  James  VI., 
whose  christening  he  refused  to  attend, 
Darnley  was  seized  at  Glasgow  with  a  violent 
illness,  from  which  ho  had  barely  recovered 
when  Man*  paid  him  a  visit  and  urged  his 
removal  to  Edinburgh.  lie  wus  accordingly 
conveyed  to  a  small  house  close  to  the  city 
walls,  in  a  district  known  as  Kirk-of-Field. 
In  the  night  (Feb.  10,  1567),  the  house  was 
blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  Darnley's 
body  was  found  next  morning  lving  in  tho 
garden  by  that  of  his  page ;  but  neither 
corpse  bore  traces  of  violence.  Public  feeling 
at  once  pointed  to  Bothwcll  as  the  murderer, 
and  more  than  suspected  Mar}*  to  have  been 
an  accomplice  in  the  crime.  The  strongest 
circumstantial  evidence  points  to  the  samo 
conclusion. 

Bchiern,  BolhvtU  ;  Onuthier,  Marie  Stuart  ; 

Hosack,  Mary  y««u  of  ScoU;  Burtou,  Hut  of 

Scotland. 

Darrein  Presentment.  [Assize.] 

Dartmouth,  William  Leooe,  1st 
Eakl  op  (*.  1672,  d.  1750),  was  a  prominent 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anno.  His 
principles  were  those  of  a  strong  Tory  and 
High  Churehmnn.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  Gn  the  accession  of 
the  queen  he  l>eeamo  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  on  the  downfall  of  Godolphin's 
ministry  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State  and 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland  (1710). 
It  was  by  making  use  of  him  that  Marlborough 
tried  to  avoid  dismissal  from  his  appointments 
by  a  close  union  with  tho  Tory  ministry. 
Dartmouth  was  one  of  the  persons  appointed 
bv  Anne  to  confer  with  the  French  envoy 
Menager  on  the  preliminaries  for  the  Treaty 
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Of  Utrecht.  The  wholesale  creation  of  twelve 
peers  did  not  meet  with  liis  approval,  but  he 
continued  in  the  ministry,  and  was  created 
Lord  Privy  Seal  (1714).  On  the  accession  of 
George  he  ceased  to  take  any  share  in  politic-s. 
"  Dartmouth,"  says  Lord  Stanhope,  "  who  was 
suspected,  not  without  reason,  of  being  inclined 
to  a  restoration  of  the  exiled  family,  was  a 
good-humoured  and  accomplished  nobleman 
who  made  no  enemies." 

Stanhope,         of  Eng. ;  Coxe,  Marlborough. 

Dashwood,  Siu  Francis,  created  Baron 
lo  Dcspenccr  [d.  1781),  the  son  of  8ir 
Francis  Dashwood  by  Lady  Mary  Fane,  ob- 
tained his  chief  claim*  to  celebrity  "in  early  life 
by  his  reckless  immorality  and  profaneness. 
from  such  scenes  as  those  of  his  ''Francis- 
can Abbey"  at  Medmenham,  Sir  Francis  was 
summoned  to  become  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber 
in  1761,  in  which  office  Bute  found  him  so 
convenient  a  creature,  that  on  becoming  Prime 
Minister  he  appointed  him  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Wilkes  well  understood  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  appointment,  when  he  said  that 
"  from  nuzzling  all  his  life  at  tavern  bills  he 
was  called  by  Lord  Bute  to  administer  the 
finances  of  a  kingdom  above  one  hundred 
millions  in  debt."  To  remedy  this  deficit  the 
now  Chancellor  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  cider, 
which  at  once  produced  an  outcry  so  loud  that 
the  proposed  tax  had  to  bo  much  reduced. 
Even  then  it  was  productive  of  much  hardship, 
and  served  only  to  add  to  the  unpopularity  of 
Bute's  administration.  Dashwood  had  at  any 
rate  the  good  senso  to  perceive  his  own  incom- 
petence. "People,"  he  said,  '  will  point  at 
mo  in  the  streets,  and  say,  'There  goes  the 
worst  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  ever 
appeared.'"  As  a  reward  for  his  services  he 
was  created  Baron  le  Despencer,  and  with  his 
elevation  to  tho  peerage  he  retired  from  the 
political  world. 

Stanhope,  Hi*t.  of  Eng.  ;  Jesse,  Srltrvn  and  his 
Oo(4m)K»rari<s;  Walpole S  M»mo*r$  of  tki  Reign 
f     of  George  HI. 

Daubeney,  Giles,  Lord  (d.  1508),  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1486,  in  recognition 
of  his  services  during  the  period  of  Henry 
VII. *s  exile.  Shortly  after  receiving  this  proof 
of  royal  favour,  he  was  made  deputy  governor  of 
Calais,  and  while  acting  in  that  capacity  he 
headed  the  expedition  despatched  from  Eng- 
land with  secret  instructions  to  lend  all  possible 
assistance  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  These 
orders  Daubeney  executed  with  marked  success, 
and  compelled  the  French  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Dixmude.  By  a  well-timed  attack  on  their 
camp,  too,  he  inflicted  upon  them  severe  losses, 
slaying  over  8,000  men,  and  capturing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  military  stores.  During 
the  Cornish  revolt  Daubeney  was  a  trusted 
leader  of  the  king's  forces.  His  energetic  attack 
on  the  rebels  at  Deptford  Bridge  precipitated 
the  general  engagement  at  Blaekheath  (1497), 
which  ended  so  victoriously  for  Henry. 


David  I.,  King  of  Scotland  {».  April  27, 
1124;  d.  May  24,  1153),  youngest  son  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  Margaret,  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland  on  tho  death  of 
his  brother,  Alexander  I.  Educated  at  the 
English  court,  owing  to  the  marriage 
of  his  sister  Matilda  with  Henry  I.,  he 
became  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
feudalism.  On  his  brother  Edgar's  death 
(1107)  he  returned  to  Scotland  as  earl  of  the 
country  south  of  tho  Forth  and  Clyde.  David 
had  at  this  time  married  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Walthcof,  and  in  her  right  held  the 
English  earldoms  of  Northampton  and  Hun- 
tingdon. On  the  death  of  his  brother  Alex- 
ander (1124),  he  added  the  territory  north  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  to  that  which  he  already 
ruled,  and  thus  united  tho  whole  of  Scotland. 
The  result  of  his  early  education  speedily 
became  apparent  in  his  introduction  of  feudal 
institutions  and  ideas  hitherto  unknown  in 
his  native  land.  These  innovations,  hateful 
to  most  of  the  northern  nobles,  led,  during 
David's  absence  in  England,  to  a  rebellion, 
headed  by  Angus,  Eirl  of  Moray,  and  Mal- 
colm, natural  son  of  Alexander  ( 1 1 30).  The  in- 
surgents, however,  were  soon  defeated,  and  their 
leader  slain  Four  years  later  a  fresh  insurrec- 
tion was  planned,  but  was  defeated  by  Anglo- 
Norman  aid.  In  1 1 36  David  entered  England 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army  to  support  his 
niece  Matilda.  Empress  of  Germany,  against 
Stephen,  her  rival  claimant  for  the  English 
crown.  A  peace  was,  however,  concluded 
which  lasted  until  1 1 38,  when  David  under- 
took another  expedition  with  the  same  object 
in  view.  He  was,  however,  defeated  at  the 
famous  Battle  of  the  Standard  (q.v.).  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  1139,  another  peace  was  made 
at  Durham,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Papal  legate.  In  1141,  after  the  capture  of 
Stephen  at  Lincoln,  David  again  joined  his 
niece,  narrowly  escaping  capture  at  Win- 
chester; and  in  1149  knighted  Henry  of 
Anjou  at  Carlisle.  He  died  at  Carlisle  in 
May,  1153.  David  I.  acquired  a  very  con- 
siderable reputation  for  sanctity.  He  was 
the  founder  of  several  new  abbeys— notably 
those  of  Holyrood  and  Melrose  —  and  was 
the  re-organiser  at  least  of  several  Scotch 
bishoprics. 

Robertson,  Scoflind  under  krr  KarU  hinn; 
Skene,  Celtic  Scotland;  Burton,  Uut.  of  Scotland. 

David  II.,  King  of  Scotland  (*.  June  7, 
1329,  rf.  Feb.  22,  1371),  was  tho  son  of  King 
Kobert  Bruce.  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Northampton,  he  was  mar- 
ried (1328)  to  the  Princess  Joanna  of  England. 
At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  (1329)  he 
was  only  five  years  of  age,  and  the  kingdom  was 
consequently  governed  by  regents.  In  1 332,  on 
the  invasion  of  Edward  Baliol  (q.v.),  be  fled 
to  France,  and  did  not  return  till  1341. 
While  in  Frame  his  hostility  to  England 
increased,  as  well  as  his  friendship  for  the 
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land  that  sheltered  hint,  and  he  was  led  by 
these  feelings  to  cross  the  border  in  1346.  In 
Edward's  absence  the  northern  Iwrons  were 
burriedly  called  to  arms,  and  defeated  tho 
invading  army  at  Neville's  Cross.  David  was 
himself  taken  prisoner,  and  was  not  released 
till  1357.  This  long  sojourn  in  England 
seems  to  have  begotten  a  love  of  English  ways 
in  tho  king's  mind.  An  imprudent  marriage 
soon  gave  disgust  to  his  cousin,  tho  High 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  this  disgust  was  in- 
tensified when  he  proposed  (1363)  that  Prince 
Lionel  of  England  should  bo  accepted  as  his 
successor,  but  the  Scotch  Estates  unanimously 
rejected  the  proposal.  The  remainder  of  his 
reign  was  occupied  in  disputes  with  bis  Par- 
liament, which  showed  a  "surly  resoluteness" 
in  checking  tho  abuses  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive.   He  died  in  tho  year  1371. 

David.  Prince  of  Wales,  was  the  brother 
of  Llewelyn,  by  whom  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  patrimony.  In  revenge  for  this 
injustice  David  called  together  several  Welsh 
chieftains — among  whom  Rhys  ap  Marcdudd, 
the  scion  of  the  ancient  princes  of  South 
Wales,  was  the  most  eminent  — to  espouse 
his  cause.  At  tho  same  time  he  began  to 
intrigue  with  Edward  I.  (1276).  Next  year, 
when  Llewelyn  surrendered  to  the  English 
king,  ono  of  the  first  conditions  of  the  peace 
was  the  reconciliation  of  tho  two  brothers. 
But  David,  although  Edward  had  married 
him  to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ferrers, 
And  granted  him  extensive  territories  in 
Wales  and  England,  soon  found  cause  of 
complaint  against  his  patron.  The  two 
brothers  united  against  the  stranger.  Da  rid 
surprised  Ha  warden  Castle,  and  the  marshes 
•were  kid  waste.  After  Llewelyn's  death, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  tried  at  Shrews- 
bury (Sept.  30,  1283).  Earls,  barons,  judges, 
lenights  of  the  shires,  and  twenty  borough 
members,  were  all  present  on  this  solemn 
occasion;  but  the  baronage  alone  can  be 
considered  as  the  peers  of  the  culprit.  He 
•was  condemned  to  death  and  executed  with 
circumstances  of  special  horror  as  a  traitor 
and  a  murderer. 

^Riahanger,  CaroakU;   TJu  Oreatett  of  fto 

Davis,  John  (</.  1605),  one  of  the  famous 
explorers  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  bom  near 
Dartmouth.  He  made  three  voyages  in  search 
of  a  north-west  passage  to  the  Pacific.  In 
the  first  he  coasted  round  the  south  of  Green- 
land  and  Baffin's  Land  across  the  strait  that 
now  bears  his  name,  and  in  the  third  ho 
reached  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Strait.  In 
1691  he  accompanied  Thomas  Cavendish  (q.v.) 
to  the  South  Sea,  continuing  his  voyage  when 
the  rest  of  tho  expedition  had  returned.  In 
later  years  his  services  were  employed  in 
journeys  to  the  East  Indies  on  behalf  of  the 
newly  founded  company ;  and  it  was  on  bis 
return  from  one  of  these  expeditions  that  he 


met  with  his  fate— being  killed  by  Jupancao 
pirates  off  tho  coait  of  Malacca  in  1605. 

Davis,  Maky,  or  Moll,  was  a  natural 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and 
ono  of  Charles  II.'s  mistresses.  She  had 
by  the  king  one  daughter,  Mary  Tudor,  who 
was  married  to  tho  Earl  of  Derwentwater. 

Davison,  William  {d.  1608),  one  of 
the  diplomatists  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
was  in  1575  sent  to  the  Low  Countries  to 
report  on  the  state  of  affairs;  in  1579  ho  re- 
visited Holland,  and  four  years  later  waa 
again  employed  to  counteract  Scotch  influence 
there.  In  1586  he  became  a  principal 
Secretary  of  Stato,  and  wes  in  favour  of  the 
execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  it  is  well 
known  how  ho  was  mado  the  scapegoat  of  tho 
other  ministers  for  his  excess  of  seal  in  des- 
patching tho  warrant  for  the  execution  (1587), 
after  he  had  procured  Elisabeth's  signature  to 
it.  It  will  always  remain  a  moot  point  how  far 
the  queen  was  really  ignorant  of  tho  nature 
of  tho  paper  she  had  signed,  and  of  its  des- 
patch, but  it  is  probablo  that  she  found  it 
convenient  to  act  as  she  did  towards  Davison 
in  order  to  clear  herself  as  far  as  possible  of 
the  charge  of  having  desired  Mary's  death; 
whilst  Davison's  repeated  declarations  that  the 
queen  herself  had  ordered  tho  warrant  to  be 
Bent  off  did  not  tend  to  pacify  her  resentment 
The  unfortunate  secretary  was  brought  to 
trial,  Feb.,  1587,  heavily  fined  and  imprisoned, 
and  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  Essex  and 
Burleigh  to  procure  his  pardon,  was  never 
restored  to  favour. 

Day,  Geohob,  Bishop  of  Chichester  (5. 
1501,  rf.  1556),  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  became  Provost  of  King's  College,  1538. 
Under  Edward  VI.  ho  was  a  strenuous  op- 
ponent of  the  religious  changes,  and  for  this 
offence  was  committed  to  tho  Fleet  (1550), 
and  soon  after  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  which 
he  bad  held  since  1543.  Under  Mary  ho  was 
released,  and  appointod,  with  Gardiner, 
Bonner,  and  Tunstall,  members  of  a  com- 
mission to  purify  the  episcopal  bench  (1563). 

Deans,  Henry  (</.  1503),  was  Prior  of 
Lanthony,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  entering 
Henry  VII.'s  service,  was  employed  in 
several  public  offices.  When  Sir  Edward 
Povnings  was  appointed  I/ord-Deputy  of 
Ireland,  Deane  was  appointed  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  (1495),  and  did  valuable  service  in 
aiding  Poynings'  work  of  restoring  order  and 
regular  government  in  that  country.  At 
the  time  of  his  Irish  Chancellorship,  Deano 
was  Bishop-elect  of  Bangor,  and  in  1501,  on 
the  death  of  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bun*,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Pri- 
mate of  all  England.  Whilst  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Henry  Deane  was  in  some  degreo 
a  patron  of  Wolsey,  whom  he  made  his 
domestic  chaplain.  He  died  February  16, 1503. 
Hook,  Live*  oftK*  Jvattttaf* . 
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Deane,  Richard  (4.  1610,  d.  1653),  son  of 
Edward  Deane,  of  Temple  Guyting,  Glouces- 
tershire, entered  the  Parliamentary  army  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  served  in 
the  artillery  under  Essex,  until  taken  prisoner 
in  the  unfortunate  Cornish  campaign  of  1644. 
In  the  "  New  Model "  (q.  v.)  he  was  Comptroller 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  in  1648  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  adjutant-general.  He  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  Cromwell's  army  at  Preston, 
was  present  also  at  Worcester,  and  took  part 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  Highlands.  He  was 
deep  in  the  confidence  of  Cromwell,  sided 
with  the  army  against  the  Parliament,  and 
with  the  Independents  against  the  Presby- 
terians, took  his  seat  in  the  court  which  tried 
the  king,  and  helped  to  secure  the  adhesion 
of  the  fleet  to  the  Protectorate.  In  1649  he 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  three  generals 
at  sea,  in  which  ca|>acity  he  commanded  in 
the  Dutch  War,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 
off  the  North  Foreland,  June  2,  16)3.  Ho 
seems  to  have  deserved  the  character  Essex 
gives  of  him  in  1644  :  "  an  honest,  judicious, 
and  stout  man." 

Debt,  Lboisi.atiox  covcernino.  Among 
the  Teutonic  trilies  it  docs  not  seem  that  a 
contract  was  concluded  by  any  set  form  of 
words  or  by  writing,  as  was  the  custom 
among  the  Romans  :  earnest  money  was  paid, 
or  the  bargain  concluded  by  the  delivery  of  a 
straworsome  similar  token.  Butin  questionsof 
sale  it  was  necessary  to  have  witnesses  to  the 
transaction,  and  in  early  English  law  a  vary- 
ing number  of  upright  men  were  assigned  to 
each  hundred  and  burh,  for  the  purpose  of 
testifying  every  such  negotiation.  So  a 
statute  of  Ethelred  I.  runs :  "  Let  no  man  either 
buy  or  exchange  unless  he  have  burh  and  wit- 
ness ;  "  while  Edgar's  law  requires  thirty- 
three  witnesses  for  the  larger  burhs,  but  only 
twelve  for  the  hundreds  and  smaller  towns. 
No  one  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  was  allowed  to 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  right 
himself  before  bringing  his  claim  before 
the  proper  court,  and  demanding  justice  four 
times.  We  may  suppose  similar  methods  of 
procedure  in  matters  of  debt  to  have  con- 
tinued in  the  local  courts,  subject  to  more 
or  less  change,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Nor- 
man and  Early  Plantagenet  kings :  though, 
as  Dr.  Stubbs  has  remarked,  alterations  are 
slowest  in  the  routine  business  of  the  petty 
courts.  There  are  still  extant  several  writs 
for  debt  issued  by  Henry  I.,  several  being 
addressed  to  the  defendant.  Two  reigns 
later  the  writs  for  debt  found  in  Glanvil  are 
addressed  to  the  sheriff,  who  is  to  refer  the 
case,  if  necessary,  to  the  king  at  West- 
minster. Debt  was  just  commencing  to  be  a 
question  for  the  king's  court.  In  Olanvil's 
time  the  method  of  deciding  questions  of  debt 
was  unsettled,  both  compurgation  and  the 
duel  being  allowed.  Later  on,  compurgation 
won  the  day.    With  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 


we  find  a  statute  upon  the  question,  for- 
bidding anyone  to  be  distrained  for  debts 
not  due  (3  Ed.  L).  By  an  Act  passed  in  the 
21st  year  of  James  L,  a  term  of  six  yeara 
is  set,  within  which  alone  the  recovery  of 
debts  is  legal;  while  another  Act  under  the 
same  king  forbids  a  tradesman's  books  to  be 
given  in  evidence  for  a  debt  unless  the  action 
be  brought  within  a  year.  An  Act  of  George 
II.  allowed  the  debt  of  the  plaintiff  to  l»e  set 
off  against  the  debt  of  the  defendant.  In  Nor- 
man times  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
making  lands  liable  for  the  debts  of  a  man 
after  his  decease;  and  even  in  the  debtor's 
lifetime  there  must  have  been  a  similar  dif- 
ficulty, till  Edward  I.,  in  the  Second  Statute  of 
Wettminnter,  empowered  a  creditor  who  had 
obtained  a  judgment  in  his  favour  to  take  a 
moiety  of  the  debtor's  lands,  and  satisfy  him- 
self so  far  as  he  could.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  was  finally  abolished  by  32  k  33  Vict., 
c.  62  (1869),  and  punishments  were  provided 
for  fraudulent  debtors. 

Eway*  ni  < m;!  •>■  Saj  mi  Law  ;  tJrelow,  History  of 
Procedure;  CunniuRtuun,  Laic  Dictionary. 

Deccan  was  the  name  originally  applied, 
to  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  south  of  the 
Vindhya  hills.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  fourteenth  century 
and  formed  into  a  kingdom.  I/ong  before 
the  advance  of  the  English  into  Central  India 
it  had  been  broken  up  among  a  variety  of 
princes  and  feudatories,  and  the  term  Deccan 
came  to  be  technically  confined  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Nizam  (q.v.). 

Decianus,  Catus,  was  Procurator  of 
Britain  when  Boadicea  rose  in  rebellion 
against  the  Romans,  and  his  extortion  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolt. 
At  the  siege  of  Camulodunum,  the  Roman 
colonists  appealed  to  Catus  for  help,  as 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  legate,  was  away 
in  Mona,  and  he  accordingly  sent  200  soldiers 
to  their  aid.  After  the  fall  of  Camulodunum, 
Catus  fled  to  Gaul,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  by  Petilius  Cerealis. 

Declaratory  Act,  The.  In  1788  Mr. 
Pitt  brought  in  a  bill  to  explain  the  purport 
of  the  India  Act  of  1784.  It  declared  that 
there  was  no  step  which  could  have  been 
taken  by  the  Court  of  Directors  before  th<^ 
passing  of  that  bill  touching  the  military  and 
political  concerns  of  India,  and  the  collection, 
management,  and  application  of  the  revenues, 
which  the  Board  of  Control  had  not  a  right  to 
take  by  the  provisions  of  that  bill :  that,  in 
fact,  the  whole  powers  of  government  had 
Wen  transferred  to  the  crown.   [East  India 

CoMl'ANY.] 

Declaration,  The  Royal  (Nov.  30, 
1660).  When  Charles  II.  was  restored,  the 
Irish  Royalists  naturally  hoped  for  the  resto- 
ration of  their  lands;*  but  though,  strictly 
speaking,  their  hopes  were  justifiable,  it  was 
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practically  inexpedient,  if  not  imj>ossible,  for 
Charles  to  entirely  upset  existing  arrange- 
ments. After  u  commission  had  sat,  and  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  Irish  and  the  Puritans 
had  been  argued  before  it,  a  document  called 
**  Tne  Royal  Declaration  "  was  issued.  This 
excepted  from  all  indemnity  two  classes: 
those  concerned  in  the  Ulster  Massacre, 
and  those  concerned  in  regicide.  Protestant 
loyalists  and  certain  favoured  persons,  like 
Clanricarde  and  Mountgarret,  were  to  \*s  re- 
instated in  their  possessions  at  once  ;  innocent 
Papists  were  also  to  be  restored,  but  the 
adventurers  and  soldiers  were  to  be  left  un- 
disturln-d  or  compensated.  Those  who  had 
accepted  lands  in  Connaught  were,  however, 
to  abide  by  their  barguins;  but  those  who 
had  not  done  so  were  to  have  their  cases 
considered  in  due  time.  This  declaration 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  and 
Explanation  (q.v.). 

Fronde.  JJiiy.  in  Inland;  Lecky,  Uitt.  of  Eng.  ; 
Carte,  h>*h  Statute*. 

De  Donis  Conditionalibus  (1285)  is 
the  title  by  which  the  first  article  of  the 
Stroud  Statute  of  Wrttuiiiuter  is  generally 
known.  This  law  is  extremely  important, 
as  bearing  on  the  relations  between  lord  and 
vassal.  Up  to  this  time  bind  granted  to  a 
man  and  his  heirs  became,  on  failure  of 
heirs,  the  absolute  property  of  the  grantee, 
wiio  could  alienate  It  as  he  pleased.  It  was 
now  enacted  that  laud  could  never  be 
jtlicnatcd,  but  that  on  failure  of  heirs  it  must 
revert  to  the  original  grantor.  Thus  per- 
|K-tual  entail  was  established,  and  the  power  of 
the  king  considerably  increased  by  great  fiefs 
constantly  falling  into  his  hands  through  such 
failure. 

Stnbta.  Con*.  Uitt. 

Dee,  The  Bridge  of  (1639),  was  in  1639 
neld  by  the  Cavalier  party  in  Al>crdeen  against 
the  Covenanting  forces  under  Montrose.  The 
Cavaliers  had  hurriedly  run  up  defences  of 
turf  and  stone  to  protect  the  crooked  and 
narrow  passage  of  the  seven-arched  bridge, 
ami  held  out  against  the  enemy's  cannon  for 
n  whole  day.  Next  day  Montrose,  by  a 
feigned  attempt  to  cross  the  river  at  a  neigh- 
bouring ford,  drew  off  a  great  part  of  the 
Cavalier  forces,  and  with  his  remaining  troops 
forced  the  bridge,  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
fifty  Cavaliers  still  left  to  defend  it. 

Deeg,T>tF.  Battle  of  (Nov.  13,  1801),  was 
fought  between  tho  English,  commanded  by 
♦  "•mTal  Fraser,  and  the  army  of  Holkar, 
consisting  of  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry, 
a  large  body  of  horse,  and  160  guns.  The 
English  did  not  exceed  6,000,  but  among 
them  were  tho  gallant  "6th  Highlanders,  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  The  enemy  were 
completely  routed,  and  left  eighty-seven 
pieces  of  cannon  on  the  field.  But  the  victory 
wis  purchased  by  the  death  of  the  general, 
and  a  ioas  of  643  killed  and  wounded.  The 


command  devolved  on  Colonel  Monson,  who 
had  the  satisfaction  of  recovering  fourteen  of 
the  guns  he  had  lost  in  his  retreat.  During 
the  engagement  a  destructive  tire  was  openeU 
on  the  British  from  the  fort  of  Deeg,  which 
belonged  to  the  liajah  of  Bhurtpore.  A 
battering-train  was  ordered  up  from  Agra, 
and  tho  fortress  captured  Nov.  23. 

Wellesley,  I>*»i»tc!»« ;  Mill,  Hi*,  of  India. 

Deering,  Father  (<?.  1534),  was  a  monk  of 
Henry  Villi's  reign,  who  was  executed  May  5, 
1534, "for  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  conspiracy  set  on  foot  under 
the  auspices  of  the  so-called  "Holy  Maid  of 
Kent" 

De  Facto  King,  Statute  of  (1495), 
was  passed  in  tho  eleventh  year  of  Henry  VII., 
add  was  probably  due  to  the  insecurity  which 
most  people,  in  those  times  of  constant  civil 
war  and  rebellion,  must  have  felt,  no  matter 
to  what  side  they  adhered.  By  this  Act  it  is 
provided  that  all  people  are  bound  by  their 
allegiance  to  servo  the  king  for  the  time  being, 
and  that  no  person  attending  upon  the  king 
of  the  land  for  the  time  being  shall  be  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament 
or  other  process  of  law  suffer  any  forfeituro 
or  imprisonment.  This  statute  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  at  the  trial  of  the 
regicides  at  the  Restoration,  and  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688. 

Defender  of  the  Faith  (Fioei  De- 
fensor). A  title  first  conferred  on  Henry 
VIII.  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1521.  Even  so 
early  as  June,  1518,  when  Luther's  doctrine* 
were  only  just  beginning  to  make  a  stir  in 
Europe,  wo  find  allusions  to  Henry's  book  of 
controversy  against  the  Reformer  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  more  than  three  years  later,  when  tho 
king's  zeal  had  received  a  fresh  impulse  from 
tho  publication  of  De  Captivitate  bubyloHicay 
with  its  fierce  attack  upon  the  seven  sacra- 
ments of  the  Romish  Church,  that  the  royal 
author  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  work. 
Clerk,  the  English  ambassador  at  Home, 
received  instructions  to  present  the  book  to 
the  Pope,  who  read  with  avidity  tho  opening 
pages,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  almost  every 
line  by  a  nod  or  word  of  approval.  Tho 
king  said  the  Pope  bad  passed  the  clerks  in 
their  own  fields.  Several  copies  were,  at  Leo's 
request,  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
the  principal  cardinals ;  and  a  little  later  Leo 
received  the  ambassador  in  a  consistory  of 
twenty  bishops,  approved  tho  book,  and  next 
day  conferred  on  its  author  the  title  "  Fidei  De- 
fensor" (Oct.  11,  1521).  This  title,  according 
to  Lingard,  was  intended  as  a  compensation  for 
the  title  "  Hex  Cliristianissimus,"  which  Julius 
II.  had  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  the  King  of 
France,  and  had  conferred  upon  the  King  of 
Englund,  but  which  Leo  could  never  bo 
brought  to  recognise.  Henry's  defence  of 
the  seven  sacramcnU,  Atstrtio  Septem  Sa<nt- 
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mentofutn  was  published  at  London  in  July, 
1521,  and  rapidly  passed  through  many 
editiona  ;  it  was  translated  into  German  in 
1523,  and  into  English  a  few  years  later. 
Luther  published  a  fierce  reply  within  a  year, 
and  affected  to  consider  the  work  so  "con- 
temptible a  treatise  that  it  must  have  been 
written  by  a  "parcel  of  empty-headed  sophists," 
who  abused  tho  king's  name  by  prefixing  it 
to  u  work  44  stuffed  full  of  their  own  lies  and 
virulence.'* 

Xangnrd,  Hist,  of  Eng. 

Defenders,  The,  were  a  party  in  Ireland 
that   owed  their  origin  to  a  faction  fight 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  July  4, 
1784.      The  Protestants  were  called  Peep  o' 
Day  Boys  (q.v.),  as  they  visited  the  dwellings 
of  the  Catholic  Defenders  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  took  away  their  arms.    The  great 
faction  fight  of  those  two  parties  was  the  battlo 
of  Diamond  (q.v.).   In  1793  they  rose  in  great 
numbers,  nominally  to  prevent  the  enrolment 
of  tho  militia,  and,  although  pacified  in  Sept., 
1795,  were  soon  in  activity  again.    The  name 
disappears  from  history  after  1798.  The  causes 
of  their  existence  were  to  a  large  extent 
agrarian. 

Defoe,  Daniel  (6. 1661,  d.  1731),  was  the  son 
of  a  London  butcher,  named  Foo — tho  former 
himself  adopted  tho  French  prefix.    He  was 
educated  in  tho  doctrines  of  Dissent  and 
Whiggiain-   As  an  opponent  of  the  designs  of 
James  II.,  he  fought  in  tho  rebellion  of  tho 
Duko  of  Monmouth,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  escape.    Shortly  afterwards  he  published 
a  pamphlet,  warning  the  Dissenters  against 
tho  designs  of  the  king.    Alter  the  Revo- 
lution, ho  engaged  largely   in  trade,  and 
vma  appointed  secretary  to  the  commission 
for  managing  the  duties  on  glass.  In  1697  his 
Essay  on  Projects  appeared.   He  also  published 
a  treatise  on  Occasional  Conformity,  and 
another  in  favour  of  a  standing  army,  "  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament;"  one  against  the 
impending  French  war,  and  one  On  the  Original 
Power  of  the  Collective  Body  of  the  People  of 
England.    In  1701  his  Truc'bom  Englishman 
appeared,  a  satire  with  tho  object  of  reproach- 
ing those  who  abused  William  as  a  foreigner. 
Tho  same  year  he   drew  up  the  Legion 
Memorial,  an  expression  of  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  William's  European  designs, 
and  elicited  by  the  treatment  that  the  pre- 
senters of  the  Kentish  petition  received  from 
tho  Commons.     In   1702  he  published  his 
famous  pamphlet,  The   Shortest    Wag  with 
lii$nnttrt1  an  ironical  performance,  written 
in  High  Church  language,  which  deceived 
?wn  tho  Dissenters  themselves.   The  High 
Ctuuvh  party  brought  the  work  before  the 
tort*v  of  tho  House,  and  it  was  condemned 
a*     burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  Defoe 
-Mtttvttdored  himself  to  justice,  and  was  fined, 
tM«  <.tt  the  pillory,  and  imprisoned.  From 
A«r«««tv  he  issued  the  Xeriew,  a  periodical 


paper,  that  was  the  predecessor  of  the  more 
famous  Spectator  of  Steele.  In  1704  he  was 
released  by  the  exertions  of  Harley,  who 
sought  to  win  him  over  to  the  Tory  side. 
Money  was  sent  him  by  the  queen  to  j«ay 
his  fine.  In  1706  he  published  a  satire  on 
the  High  Churchmen.  He  was  sent  to  Scot- 
land to  assist  the  Commission  for  the  Union ; 
and  his  commercial  knowledge  proved  of  use 
to  the  English  government,  while  he  at  tho 
same  time  aided  them  with  his  pen.  His 
history  of  the  Union  was  published  in  1709. 
A  satirical  piece,  entitled  A  Seasonable  Cant  km*, 
against  the  Pretender,  which  he  vindicated 
in  the  Jteeiew,  caused  Ins  second  imprisonment 
in  Newgate  (1711);  again  Harley  procured 
his  freedom.  On  the  accession  of  George4,  ho 
was  treated  with  neglect,  and  exposed  to 
attacks  from  the  Whigs  on  account  of  his 
friendship  with  Harley.  He  therefore  pub- 
lished An  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,  though 
it  be  to  mg  Worst  Enemies,  as  a  vindication  of 
his  political  career.  After  this  he  teased  to 
write  openly  on  political  subjects,  though  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  largely  engaged  io 
surreptitious  political  journalism.  In  1719  he 
produced  the  immortal  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
subsequently  a  large  number  of  other  romances. 

Defoe  s  Life  and  Works,  ed.  by  W.  Lee  (IH»>; 
W.  Wilsou.  life  of  Defoe  (li«0> ;  Prof.  W.  Miuto* 
Dtfot  (187») ;  Wright,  Lxfe  (1»4>.      [S.  J.  iT] 

De  Grey,  Earl  (b.  1781,  d.  1859),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  Robinson,  second  I»rd 
Grantham.  On  his  father's  death,  he  entered 
the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Grantham,  1786, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  aunt,  the 
Countess  de  Grey,  succeeded  to  the  earldom. 
In  1834—5  he  held  the  office  en*  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  under  Sir  R.  Peel.  When  Sir 
Robert  Peel  again  took  office,  in  1841,  Earl  de 
Grey  was  apj>ointed  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. Ho  discharged  the  functions  of  his 
office  with  much  credit  up  to  June,  1844. 
when  he  retired,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
people  of  Dublin. 

De  Hajretico  Comburendo  was  tho 

title  of  a  statute  enacted  in  1401  against 
the  Lollards.  It  was  granted  by  the  king, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Ix>rds,  on  the  petition 
of  the  clergy,  a  petition  couched  in  similar 
terms  being  presented  at  the  same  time  by 
the  Commons.  By  this  statute  a  heretic  con- 
victed before  a  spiritual  court,  and  refusing  to 
recant,  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  civil 
power  to  be  burned.  Archbishop  Arundel 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  matter,  and 
Henry  was  probably  not  unwilling  to  crush 
the  Ixillards,  who  were  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  party  of  Richard  U. 

Deira  was  the  name  given  to  the  ancient 
Anglian  kingdom  stretching  from  the  Tees  or 
the  Tyne  to  the  Humber,  and  extending  inland 
to  the  borders  of  the  British  realm  of  Strath- 
clyde.  Like  Kent  and  some  other  districts  of 
Britain,  it  seems  to  have  retained  a  British 
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name,  both  for  the  land  and  its  inhabitant, 
long  after  it  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Teutonic  tribes :  for  the  words  Deira  and  Deiri 
appear  to  be  both  related  to  t  he  old  Welsh  Iteirr. 
In  all  probability,  both  Deira  and  its  northern 
neighbour,  Bernicia,  were,  like  Mercia,  origin, 
ally  colonised  by  several  tribes,  each  under  it* 
own  leader.    Later  we  read  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
('ht  ouicU  that  Ida  established  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria  in  547 — a  phrase  which  may 
fairly  enough  be  interpreted  as  implying  that 
he  united  into  one  all  the  petty  settlements 
existing  in  his  time.  Ida's  kingdom,  however, 
mav  very  well  have  been  only  co-extensive 
with  the  later  Bernicia,  for  we  are  told  that 
in  560  Ella  came  to  the  throne,  and  he  seems 
to  have  added  the  district  from  the  Tees  to 
the  Humber  to  his  realm.  On  his  death  (588), 
Ethelfrith  of  Bernicia  drove  out  Ella's  voung 
son,  Edwin,  and  usurped   Deira.  Edwin, 
meanwhile,  had  taken  refuge  with  Redwald, 
King  of  the  East  Angles,  and  the  two  together 
met,  and  overthrew  Ethelfrith  in  617.  Edwin 
now  seems  to  have  once  more  united  Deira  and 
Bernicia ;  but  as  if  to  show  how  very  imper- 
fectly even  the  southern  part  of  his  realm  was 
knit  together,  we  read  of  his  having  to  subdue 
the  small  British  kingdoms  of  Loidis(  Leeds)  and 
El  met,  both  lying  within  the  bounds  of  his 
native  country,  Deira.    The  two  kingdoms 
were  once  more  divided,  only,  however,  to  be 
permanently  re-united  under  Oswy,  the  son  of 
Ethelfrith  (642-670).    From  this  time  the 
separate  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bernicia  may 
be  considered  as  mcrgj-d  in  that  of  North- 
umbria.   But,  though  no  longer  independent 
kingdoms,  both  Deira  and  Bernicia  reappear 
as  separate  earldoms  under  the  great  West 
Saxon  kings,  and  Deira  at  least  was  regularly 
partitioned  among  the  Danes  in  876.  Under 
Ethelred  the  two  provinces  appear  to  have  been 
often  disjoined,  hot  were  once  more  united  by 
Ethelred  towards  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  (1006).    Canute  continued  this  ar- 
rangement ;  but  there  was  probably  a  subject- 
earl  for  the  Danes  of  Deira.     Before  the 
accession  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  »Siward 
was  Earl  of  Deira  alone  till,  by  the  murder  of 
Eardwulf,  he  once  more  united  Bernicia  to  its 
southern  neighbour.    On  Si  ward's  death  all 
Northumbria  whs  given  to  Tostig  (1055)  ;  but 
on  hia  banishment,  in  1065,  the  old  division 
appeared  once  more,  when  Morkere  ruled 
in  Deira,  and  Oswulf  in  Bernicia.    With  the 
Conquest  we  may  look  upon  the  old  name  of 
Deira  as  being  politically  extinct.  Nominally, 
the  two  earldoms  of  the  North  lingered  on  for 
a  few  years  under  Morkere  and  Gospatric,  but 
finally  disappear  in  the  time  of  the  great  harry- 
ing of  1069.  This  strong  act  of  policy  or  cruelty 
may  have  done  much  to  oblitemte  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  provinces— whether  this 
distinction  arose  from  purely  political  con- 
siderations, from  a  difference  of  race  between 
the  Anglian  settlers  of  Deira  and  the  possibly 
Jutiah  settlers  of  Bernicia,  or  was  in  later 


years  mainly  due  to  the  large  infusion  of 
Danish  blood  that  was  from  975  undoubtedly 
present  in  the  more  southern  district.  [North- 
i  mhria.]  [T.  A.  A.] 

De  la  Mare,  Sir  Peter  (/.  13761,  one  of 
the  knights  of  the  shire  of  Hereford  in  the 
Good  Parliament  (1376),ofwhichhe  was  chosen 
Speaker.  In  this  capacity  he  kid  the  opinion 
of  the  Parliament  before  John  of  Gaunt  and 
the  Council,  and  though  the  duke  adjourned 
the  House,  continued  the  nttack  on  the  offend- 
ing parties  next  day.  When  the  Parliament 
dispersed,  De  la  Mare  was  imprisoned  by 
Lancaster's  older,  and  was  not  released  till 
Richard  II.'s  accession,  although  a  strong 
minority  in  the  Parliament  of  January,  1377, 
demanded  his  liberation. 

Delaware,  Henry  Booth,  Lord  [b.  1651, 
d.  1694),  sat  us  member  for  Chester  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  He  was  accused  of  taking 
part  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  tried  in 
the  Lord  High  Steward's  Court.  Although 
Jeffrey,  whom  Delaware  had  formerly  called 
a  "  drunken  jack-pudding,"  employed  all  his 
brutality  against  him,  Delaware  was  acquitted. 
The  verdict  was  most  popular.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England,  Delaware 
rose  for  him  at  the  head  of  his  tenants  in 
Cheshire,  and  marched  to  M anchestcr.  He  was 
one  of  the  messengers  sent  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  James,  requesting  him  to  retire  to 
Ham  on  the  Thames.  He  was  placed  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  and  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  soon  quarrelled  with  his 
colleagues,  Mordaunt  and  Godolphin,  and 
attempted  to  drive  Halifax  from  office.  On 
the  appointment  of  Cacrmarthen  as  chief 
minister,  he  retired  from  office,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Warrington  (1690).  Large 
grants  of  lands  belonging  to  Jesuits  Were 
made  to  him,  and  a  large  sum  paid  him  for 
expenses  incurred  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  ho  complained  bitterly  of 
the  injustice  of  his  treatment.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  written  a  bitter  pamphlet  when  Tory 
lord-lieutenants  were  substituted  for  Whigs. 
He  protested  against  the  rejection  of  the  Place- 
Bill  of  1692.  "  He  was,"  says  Maeaulay,  "  a 
realousWfhig  .  .  .  gloomy  and  acrimonious." 

Delaware,  State  of.  [Colonies,  Ajukx- 

CAN.] 

Delgon,  The  Battlb  of  (574),  was  fought 
between  the  Scots  under  Conall,  and  the  Picts, 
who  were  victorious,  killing  Conall's  son  Dun- 
can.    Delgon  is  in  Kintyre. 

CheomcU  of  the  Pici$  and  Scot*. 

Delhi  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  and  was  "definitely  annexed  by 
the  English,  Dec.  4,  1803. 

Delhi,  The  Battle  of  (Sept.  11,  1803). 
General  Lake  (q.v.),  with  a  British  force 
4,500  Btrong,  discovered  Bourquin,  Scindiah's 
general,   encamped   in  a  fortified  position 
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before  Delhi.  The  Mahrattas  amounted  to 
19,000  men,  and  were  drawn  up  with  their 
rear  resting  on  the  Jumna,  and  a  formidable 
train  of  artillery  in  front.  So  situated,  the 
position  of  the  enemy  appeared  impregnable ; 
and  Lake  ordered  his  cavalry,  who  were 
advancing  in  front,  to  execute  a  feigned 
retreat.  The  enemy,  deceived,  left  their  posi- 
tion, and  rushed  forward  yelling.  The  British 
infantry,  led  by  the  76th  Highlanders  and  by 
Lake  in  person,  advanced  steadily  amid 
showers  of  grape,  and  after  firing  one  round, 
charged  with  the  bayonet.  The  shock  was 
irresistible;  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  broke  and 
fled  down  to  the  river,  in  which  the  greater 
number  perished.  The  British  loss  was  only 
about  400,  of  which  one-third  was  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Highlanders. 

Welles  ley,  D—patchti ;  Mill,  Hist,  of  India. 

Delhi,  Suob  of  (1804).  After  Colonel 
Monson's  unfortunate  expedition  into  Holkar'a 
territory  had  been  forced  back  upon  Agra, 
Jeswun't  Mao  made  a  sudden  incursion  to  the 
very  gates  of  Delhi  (Oct.  7).  This  city  was 
some  ten  miles  in  circumference,  defended 
onlv  by  dilapidated  walls  and  ruined  ramparts, 
and  filled  with  a  mixed  population,  not  yet 
accustomed  to  British  rule.  The  garrison 
was  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  reliefs,  and 
provisions  and  sweetmeats  were  thereforo 
served  out  to  them  on  the  ramparts,  but 
the  British  Resident,  Colonel  Ochterlony, 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  Clive,  and  nobly 
seconded  by  the  commandant,  Colonel  Brown, 
defended  the  place  for  nine  days  against 
20,000  Mahrattas  and  100  guns,  till  at  length 
Holkar,  despairing  of  success,  drew  off  his 
Army. 

Qw«tu«1^. .P"l*»/<*<»;  Mill,  Hi*,  of  India; 


Delhi,  Sieoe  of  (1857).  On  May  11, 1857, 
the  mutineering  Sepoy  regiments  from  Meenit 
appeared  before  Delhi,  and,  despite  the  efforts 
of  Brigadier  Graves  and  Lieutenant  Wil- 
ioughby,  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  on  that  day.  All  the  Europeans  who 
could  do  so  fled  precipitately,  and  tho  city  of 
Mogul  soon  became  tho  centre  of 


the  Great 

the  revolt.  It  became  necessary  to  re-capture 
so  important  a  poet,  and  on  the  8th  of  June, 
Sir  Henry  Barnard,  after  defeating  an  advance 
division  of  the  enemy,  occupied  the  Ridge,  a 
rising  ground  some  two  miles  from  the  city. 
Delhi  was  defended  by  a  series  of  bastions 
sixteen  feet  high,  connected  by  long  curtains, 
with  here  and  there  a  martcllo  tower.  Bas- 
tions and  curtains  were  niike  of  solid  masonry, 
twelve  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  was  further 
strengthened  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch.  The 
besieging  army  consisted  of  English  troops, 
Sikhs,  Afghans,  and  Ghoorkas,  whilst  the 
rebels  were  30,000  strong,  with  ample  provi- 
sions and  ammunition.  It  was  not  till  June 
23  that  operations  really  began  with  a  sally 
from  tho  city,  which  was  beaten  back,  after 
a  day's  hard  fighting.    During  August  and 


September  the  English  quickened  their  pre- 
parations for  the  attack.  Brigadier  Nicholson 
arrived  at  tho  camp  with  the  requisite 
train,  and  the  heavy  artillery 
after.  On  Sept.  8  four  batteries  opened  fire 
on  the  city,  and  by  the  13th  a  breach  was 
made.  The  next  morning  saw  the  final 
assault.  Three  columns  were  led  to  the  walls, 
while  a  fourth  was  held  in  reserve.  For  six 
days  the  fighting  continued  in  tho  streets, 
and  no  quarter  was  extended  to  men  with 
weapons  in  their  hands.  At  last,  on  Sept.  20, 
the  gates  of  the  palace  were  forced;  but  Baha- 
dur Shah  had  in  the  meanwhile  escaped  to  the 
tomb  of  Homayun,  outside  the  city.  Here  he 
was  captured  by  Captain  Hodson,  and  his  two 
sons  shot  as  they  were  re-entering  the  city. 
This  was  the  turning-point  of  the  revolution, 
which  could  no  longer  threaten  any  consider- 
able danger,  when  its  nominal  head,  the  Great 
Mogul  king,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 

Mallesou,  Indian  Mutiny;  Kaye,  8*jx>y  War. 

De  Lolme,  Jean  Louis  (*.  1740,  d.  1806), 
was  born  at  Geneva,  where  he  studied  for  the 
bar,  and  practised  as  an  advocate  till  forced 
to  leave  the  town,  from  the  offence  he  gavo  to 
the  authorities  by  the  pubb'cation  of  his 
Ex  amen  dts  trois  points  de  droit.  Ho  took 
refuge  in  England,  and  while  resident  in  this 
country,  mado  a  careful  investigation  into  our 
government  and  laws,  the  results  of  which 
he  first  published  in  French  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1 77 1,  in  his  work  on  The  Constitution  of  England. 
This  was  almost  at  once  translated  into  English, 
and  was  for  many  years  a  standard  work  on 
the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  De  Lolme 
had  returned  to  Switzerland  many  years 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1806. 

was  an  Irish  nobleman 
the  rebellion  of  Tyrone  and 
Tyrconnel  (1605).  He  was  imprisoned  in 
Dublin,  but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 
Afterwards  he  was  pardoned  by  James  L,  and 
created  Earl  of  Westmeath. 

Demesne  Lands  w  ere  the  estates  which 
belonged  to  the  crown,  and  in  early  days  were 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  royal  revenue. 
When  these  had  been  held  by  the  crown 
since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  they 
went  by  the  name  of  manors  of  ancient 
demesne :  and  each  of  these  manors  of  ancient 
demesne  was  reckoned  as  a  hundred  in  itself, 
and,  like  the  hundred,  subject  to  the  shire- 
court.  In  the  times  of  Stephen  large  grants 
of  the  royal  property  were  made  for  the  sake 
of  purchasing  adherents  to  either  party ;  the 
resumption  of  these  grants  was  one  of  the 
first  reforms  brought  about  by  Henry  II.  A 
similar  course  of  conduct  had  been  pursued 
by  William  Marshall  in  the  early  days  of 
Henry  III.,  and  again  by  Hubert  de  Burgh. 
In  later  years  it  becamo  a  custom  for  the 
kings  to  impoverish  themselves  by  these  im- 
prudent irrants.  and  then  Bnasal  to  the  Estates 
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lor  support.  It  is  to  this  abuse  that  the  oft- 
repeated  cry  of  reform  pointed — that  the  king 
should  "liveofhisown.  In  1310theOrdnincrs 
forbade  the  king  to  make  these  gifts  without 
their  consent.  A  similar  spirit  was  shown  by 
tho  Parliaments  of  1404,  1450,  and  other 
years.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  crown  had  grown  so  poor  that 
Fortescue,  in  his  IM  Laudibiu  Leyum  Angli<t, 
suggests  a  general  resumption  of  the  royal 
possessions,  whicll  he  Kays  at  MM  time 
extended  over  a  fifth  pari  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  he  suggests  that  for  the  future  the 
king  should  only  grant  estates  for  life. 
Several  towns  {e.g.,  Northampton)  were 
in  royal  demesne,  and  all  perhaps  to  be 
considered  as  bo  being  unless  they  had  a 
special  lord.  The  king  was  considered  to 
have  a  peculiar  claim  upon  both  manors  and 
burghs  held  in  demesne — tallage ;  and  this 
right  Edward  I.  continued  to  exact  even  after 
the  M  Confirmatio  Cartarum."  This  example 
was  followed  both  by  Edward  II.  and  Edward 
III.,  though  not  without  resistance;  but  from 
the  latter  reign  we  may  regard  the  imposition 
as  extinct. 

Stubb*.  Con*.  Hiri.;  Hallwn.  Mid.  Age,  and 
C<m.L  Hut. ;  Digby,  UiM.  of  Law  of  Rtal  Pro- 

Demetae,  The,  were  an  ancient  tribe  in- 
habiting the  south-west  corner  of  Wales. 
According  to  Mr.  Rhfs,  they  consisted  of 
Goidela,  or  the  earlier  Celtic  immigrants, 
largely  inixed  with  the  Tcmnants  of  tho 
earlier  pro-Celtic  occupants  of  our  island. 

Denbigh,  Basil  Feildino,  2nd  Earl  (</. 
1675),  son  of  William  Feilding,  and  Mary, 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was 
ambassador  in  Italy  from  1634  to  1G3S. 
When  the  Civil  War  began,  he  took  the  side 
of  tho  Parliament,  in  opposition  to  his  father 
and  family,  and  commanded  a  regiment  at 
EdgehilL  In  June,  1643,he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  associated  counties  of 
Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford,  and  Shropshire, 
and  exercised  his  trust  with  zeal  and  vigour 
till  the  passing  of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance. 
He  represented  the  Parliament  at  the  Treaty 
of  Uxbridge  and  in  other  negotiations. 
Though  he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  king's 
trial,  declaring  that  he  would  M  rather  be 
torn  in  pieces  than  have  any  share  in  so 
infamous  a  business,"  he  l>ecame  a  member  of 
the  first  two  Councils  of  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth. A  zealous  Presbyterian,  he  assisted 
his  party  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration, 
anil  exerted  his  influence  on  the  side  of  mode- 
ration after  that  event. 

Denman ,  Thomas,  Loan  (A.  1 7  79,  d.  1 854 ), 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Denman,  a  London 
physician.  After  completing  his  educsBMI 
at  Cambridge,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1806.  Distinguishing  himself  by  the  conduct 
of  many  cases,  such  as  the  defence  of  Lord 
Cochrane,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Wareham  in  1818,  and  later  for  Nottingham 


—a  town  which  he  continued  to  represent  till 
he  was  made  Chief  Justice,  in  183*2.  But  his 
greatest  success  was  obtained  when,  in 
company  with  Lord  Brougham,  he  was 
selected  to  defend  Queen  Caroline  in  1820, 
though  before  this  he  had  gained  great  repu- 
tation for  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
Luddites  (q-v.),  and  for  tho  repeal  of  the  Six 
Acts.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  an  office  which  he  discharged  with  a 
conscientious  love  for  truth,  even  if,  as  was 
said,  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  an  advo- 
cate. Amongst  his  many  titles  to  renown 
must  be  enumerated  his  passion  for  liberty, 
his  exertions  against  the  slave  trade,  and  his 
ardour  for  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal 
laws. 

Arnold's  Lift. 
Denmark,  Relations  with.  The  consoli- 
dation of  the  Danish  state  by  "  Gorm  the 
Old,"  in  the  ninth  century,  had  a  twofold 
effect  on  English  history.  Firstly,  it  sent 
the  fiercer  jarls  and  chiefs  to  find  new 
homes  of  liberty  beyond  the  sea  ;  secondly,  it 
established  in  the  old  home  of  the  new  con- 
querors of  England  a  state  adequate  to  cope 
with  the  W«?st  Saxon  monarchy  itself.  The 
dealings  of  England  with  the  Wiking  invaders 
are  summarised  in  another  article  [Danes  in 
England],  but  with  the  conquest  of  all  Eng- 
land, by  Swegen  (Svend)  and  Canute  (Knud),  a 
political  relation  of  the  most  intimate  cha- 
racter between  the  two  nations  resulted,  for 
England,  in  important  consequences — for 
Denmark  in  little  less  than  the  introduction 
of  civilisation  from  English  sources.  Vic- 
torious Denmark  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
dependent  on  conquered  England,  when  the 
death  of  Harthacanute,  in  1042,  severed  the 
two  countries.  Despite  the  internal  confusions 
which  resulted  from  the  decay  of  the  old 
Danish  dynasty,  the  successors  of  Canute  did 
not  at  once  give  up  all  hopes  of  re-conquering 
his  great  prize.  Among  their  many  abortive 
attempts  may  be  specially  mentioned  those  of 
Saint  Canute  (1080  —  1086),  who,  both  before 
and  after  his  accession  to  the  Danish  throne, 
strove  earnestly  to  achieve  this  object.  But 
it  is  in  commercial  rather  than  in  political 
dealings  that  the  relations  between  Denmark 
and  England  were  now  kept  up.  In  tho 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Scandi- 
navian states  were  economically  bound  to 
England  by  ties  as  close  as  those  which 
kept  England  in  dependence  on  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  rise  of  the  Hanseatic  League  drove  tho 
English  away  from  the  monopoly  of  the 
Danish  trade;  but  when  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  sought  a  protector  from  tho  over- 
bearing Hansa,  it  was  to  England  that  they 
turned.  In  1490  Henry  VII.  concluded  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Ring  Hans,  by  which 
the  English,  in  return  for  paying  tho  Sound 
dues,  were  allowed  to  have  great  privileges 
for  their  merchants,  including  the  right  ot 
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appointing  consuls  •with  jurisdiction  over 
offenders  of  their  own  nationality.  Chris- 
tian II.  sought  in  England  assistance  against 
the  revolted  Swedes,  but  his  close-  relative, 
Christian  III.,  demanded  all  the  trading 
rights  of  the  English  as  the  price  of  their 
alliance.  The  general  friendship  between 
Sweden  and  France  led  Denmark  to  an 
English  alliance.  James  I.  married  a  Danish 
wife,  and  supported  Christian  IV.  in  his 
attack  on  the  Empiro  in  1625.  But  the  estab- 
lishment of  friendly  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  France  may  proliably  have  led  to  a 
certain  amount  of  hostility  between  England 
and  Denm:irk  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  1652  Frederick  III.  powerfully  assisted 
the  Dutch  in  their  struggle  against  the  Long 
Parliament  and  Cromwell.  Hut  the  changed 
relations  of  England  and  Holland,  a  new 
intimacv  with  the  great  Elector,  on  the  whole 
a  friend  of  England,  produced  another  turn 
in  Danish  politics.  The  hostility  which 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  showed  to  England 
at  the  end  of  his  reign  only  resulted  in  Eng- 
land, Hanover,  and  Denmark  uniting  to  divide 
a  great  part  of  the  German  territories  of 
Sweden.  The  close  connection  of  Denmark 
with  Russia  was,  before  the  days  of  the  younger 
Pitt,  a  new  guarantee  of  English  friendship, 
which  not  even  the  divorce  of  the  English 
princess  Matilda  from  Christian  VII.  and  the 
abort-lived  French  policy  of  Struensee  could 
affect.  In  1780,  and  again  in  1801,  Denmark 
joined  the  league  of  the  Neutrals  against  Eng- 
land ;  but  in  the  former  case  jH-ace  was  main- 
tained, while  in  the  latter  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  by  Parker  and  the  death  of  Paul 
of  Russia  ended  the  dispute.  In  180"  England, 
fearful  lest  Napoleon  should  use  the  lhmish 
navy  against  England,  sent  an  expedition  to 
Copenhagen,  which  effected  its  object  by 
seizing  the  Danish  fleet  at  the  expense  of  our 
friendly  relations  with  I  Denmark.  When  peace 
was  made  in  1815,  England  retained  of  her 
Danish  conquests  Heligoland.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question  was  at  the  root  of  most  of  the 
dealings  between  England  and  Denmark. 
The  Treaty  of  London,  which  settled  the 
Danish  succession,  was  largely  the  result  of 
English  intervention.  The  war  against  Ger- 
many in  1 864  was  rashly  entered  into  by  the 
Danes,  in  the  belief  that  England  would"  help 
them  to  retain  their  hold  over  the  duchies. 
They  were,  however,  disappointed,  and  their 
loss  of  the  much-disputed  territories  to  Prussia 
largely  neutralised  the  good  effect  which  the 
marriage  of  the  daughter  of  their  new  king  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  occasioned. 

Duhlmuou's  (irrchtchtf  non  ZAinnrnMirk  in  a 
good  uuthorit  j  on  Daniab  history  to  the  Ketor- 
uiutton  :  Preetnau,  .Norman  <  onyimt,  brings  out 
the  «irl»  deulings;  Sebaur,  EntjUnhi  Handth- 
yolitifc,  the  trading  rtdat.on*.       [T.  F.  T  ] 

Deogaom,  The  Tke\ty  of  {Per.,  iw>3\ 
was  concluded  between  the  East  India  Com- 


I«any  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  Its  stipulations 
were  that  Cuttack  should  I*  ceded  to  the 
English ;  that  the  lands  west  of  the  Wurdah, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Nizam,  should  bo 
restored  to  him ;  that  the  English  should 
arbitrate  on  his  differences  with  the  Nizam 
and  Pcishwa;  and  that  all  Europeans  of 
any  nation  at  war  with  England  should  be 
excluded  from  Berar. 

Deorham,  Tub  Battle  or  (577),  is  the 

name  given  to  the  great  victory  by  which 
Coawlin  of  "Weasel  broke  up  the  territory 
still  held  by  the  Welsh  into  two  parts,  by 
severing  the  Britons  south  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  from  those  north  of  that  estuary. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  victory,  Bath, 
Gloucester,  and  Cirencester  fell  into  the  handa 
of  the  West  Saxons.  Deorham  has  been 
identified  with  Dereham,  a  village  between 
Bath  and  Chipping  Sodbury. 

Deposition,  The  Right  or.  It  is  very 
difficult  in  early  English  history  to  disen- 
tangle the  true  instances  of  a  king's 
solemn  deposition  by  the  act  of  his  Witan 
or  his  people  from  those  where  it  may 
merely  have  l»ecn  the  result  of  a  domestic 
intrigue  or  disorderly  rebellion.  Of  tho 
latter  kind  Northumbria  offers  the  best 
examples,  for  out  of  fifteen  kings  ruling 
over  this  realm  in  the  eighth  century,  only 
two  seem  to  have  met  with  a  natural  death 
while  still  in  possession  of  the  throne.  But 
of  these  thirteen  unfortunate  kings,  only 
three  can  be  claimed  as  in  anv  way  exempli- 
fying Kemble's  fifth  canon,  '-"that  the  Witan 
had  the  power  to  depose  the  king  if  his 
government  was  not  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people."  If  we  turn  to  Wessex,  the 
question  becomes  a  little  clearer.  According 
to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Sigeberht  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingly  office  in  755,  after  the 
mature  deliberation  of  the  nobles  and  people, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  nation. 
This  reads  like  the  formal  act  of  a  Witan, 
conscious  of  its  own  rights,  and  not  fearing 
to  assert  them  to  the  full ;  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  one  version  of  the  u  Chronicle  " 
makes  the  statement  in  a  more  personal 
manner  than  that  just  given,  and  runs :  "  In 
this  year  Cynewulf  deprived  King  Sigeberht 
of  his  kingdom."  But  another  text  is  even 
more  explicit  than  Henry  of  Huntingdon  in 
ascribing  the  action  to  the  Witan.  More  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half  later  it  appears  that 
the  crown  of  England  was  duly  transferred 
by  the  English  Witan  from  Ethclred  to- 
Swend.  The  same  inherent  right  of  a  people 
to  discard  its  ruler  if  he  neglects  its  interests 
may  be  seen  in  the  action  of  the  Northum- 
brians when  they  deposed  Tostig  from  hi» 
earldom— an  instance  which  seems  somewhat 
forcibly  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  down  to 
the  very  latest  times  some  traditions,  how- 
ever faint,  of  their  old  independence  clung  to 
the  great  English  kingdoms,  long  alter  they 
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had  been  incorporated  with  the  West  Saxon 
monarchy.  To  sum  up  the  foregoing  remark*, 
it  seems  evident  that  the  power  of  deposition 
wan  in  early  English  times  recognised  as 
being  quite  within  the  compass  of  the  rights 
of  that  body  which  undoubtedly  had  elected 
the  sovereign  to  the  throne  ;  and  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  call  in  examples  of  similar  pro- 
ceedings from  the  annale  of  kindred  Teutonic 
races  on  the  Continent. 

The  same  twofold  power  of  election  and 
deposition  seems  to  have  l>cen  recognised  for 
many  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest.  That 
which  gave  had  the  right  to  take  away  also. 
Hut  by  the  time  of  our  next  instance  of  the 
execution  of  this  power,  things  were  wearing 
a  somewhat  different  aspect.  The  royal 
power  had  been  growing  for  many  centuries ; 
a  vague  feeling  of  indefeasible  right  was 
abroad ;  the  Church  lawyers  had  done  much 
to  magnify  the  power  and  the  sacredness  of 
the  kingly  office.  Accordingly,  when  Bishop 
Stratford  brought  his  detailed  charges  against 
Edward  II.  before  the  Parliament  of  1327.  it 
wa*  considered  necessary  to  secure  the  king's 
own  consent  to  his  son's  election.  Again,  in 
1399  the  same  problem  hud  to  be  faced  ;  for 
even  then  partisans  of  Bolingbroke  did  not 
seem  quite  sure  of  the  extent  of  the  rights 
of  Parliament.  The  question  was  debated 
whether  Richard  II.  should  l*e  requested  to 
resign  or  be  deposed,  and  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  make  things  perfectly  legal  by 
adopting  both  courses.  Richard  consented  to 
perform  his  part  of  this  programme,  and  Par- 
liament, after  hearing  the  long  catalogue  of 
charges  brought  against  the  king,  voted  that 
they  formed  u  sufficient  ground  for  his  depo- 
sition. In  these  two  last  instances  of  deposi- 
tion  we  seem  to  see  signs  that  Parliament 
hesitated  as  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  and 
required  the  king's  resignation  before  ventur- 
ing to  assert  its  own  authority.  The  case  of 
Charles  I.  is  so  exceptional  that  it  hardly 
comes  under  view  of  this  article.  But  by  the 
time  of  the  Be  volution  of  1688,  the  doctrine 
of  the  king's  divine  right  had  been  formu- 
lated in  definite  terms,  and  whether  accepted 
or  not,  had  a  strong  influence  even  on  the 
minds  of  Whigs.  Unable  to  muster  up 
sufficient  courage  to  state  boldly  its  right  of 
deposition.  Parliament  on  this  occasion  took 
refuge  in  the  theory  of  abdication,  and  made 
the  king's  act  in  fleeing  from  the  kingdom 
equivalent  to  the  verbal  resignation  which 
had  been  extracted  from  the  unwilling  lips  of 
Edward  II.  and  Richard  II. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  power  of 
deposition  was  in  early  English  time*  a  prac- 
tical, if  not  a  theoretical,  right,  belonging  to 
the  Witan  and  the  nation  ;  but  after  the 
Conquest,  men  being  less  and  less  inclined  to 
break  in  upon  the  divinity  which  to  their 
•■yea  hedged  round  a  kinir,  while  still  exer- 
cising the  old  right  upon  occasion,  justified 
it  to  themaelves  by  requiring  a  voluntary 


renunciation  on  the  part  cf  the  king  hit 
of  the  powers  conferred  on  him  at  his  conse- 
cration ;  and  when  this  could  not  be  obtained, 
allowed  the  fact  of  the  king's  absence  to  be 
translated  into  an  act  of  abdication. 

Stubbs,  Contt.  UM.,  esj>.  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  for  the 
dfj|>osittoa  of  the  Anglo  Saxou  Viugn ;  Lingard, 
Hut.  of  Eng.,  and  Puuli,  Ui§t.  of  Eng ,  for 
Ki chard  II. ;  HalUm,  Contt.  Hut.,  for  James  II. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Derby.  The  chief  town  of  Derbyshire 
was  originally  known  by  the  name  of  S'orth- 
worthig,  and  owes  its  modern  name  of 
Derby,  or  Deorby,  to  the  Danes,  by  whom  it 
was  held  from  874  to  918,  when  Ethelfleda, 
Alfred's  *  daughter,  re-captured  it.  Later 
it  waa  restored  to  them  us  one  of  the  five 
boroughs,  but  again  united  to  the  English 
crown  by  Edmund.  Under  Edward  the 
Confessor  it  was  a  royal  borough.  William 
the  Conqueror  conferred  it  on  William  de 
Ferrers,  and  Henry  L,  who  seems  to  have 
conferred  on  the  town  its  first  charter, 
granted  it  to  the  Earl*  of  Chester.  In  the  Civil 
War  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  at  first 
Royalist,  it  was  soon  taken  bv  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, and  remained  in  their  hands  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  later  history  it  is  chiefly 
famous  as  marking  the  farthest  point  reached 
by  the  Young  Pretender  in  1745. 

Derby  Dilly,  The.  In  1834  Lord 
Stanley  resigned  office  on  the  question  of 
secularising  the  surplus  of  the  Irish  Church 
revenues,  and  with  Sir  James  Graham, 
Lord  Ripon,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
some  others,  formed  an  intermediate  party 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  de- 
clining all  connection  with  cither.  This 
unnatural  state  of  isolation  deprived  tho 
country  for  some  time  of  the  service*  of  soroo 
of  its  ablest  statesmen.  The  clique  was 
derisively  known  as  the  "  Derby  Dilly,"  from 
its  leader,  Lord  Stanley,  the  heir  to  the  earldom 
of  Derby.  In  1841,  however,  this  third  party 
came  to  an  end,  most  of  its  members  joining 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  government. 

Derby,  Earldom  ok.  Robert  de  Ferrers, 
lord  of  Tutbury,  was  created  Earl  of  Derby  in 
1138.  The  earldom  continued  in  his  family 
for  tight  generations,  until  Earl  Robert  (do 
Ferrers)  was  deprived,  in  consequence  of  his 
action  in  the  Barona'  revolt,  by  the  Dictum 
de  Kenilworth,  1266.  The  earldom  was  re- 
vived, 1337.  in  favour  of  Henry  Plantagenet, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  father- 
in-law  of  John  of  Ciaunt,  whose  son  Henry, 
afterwards  king,  is  styled  Earl  of  Derby 
during  his  father's  lifetime.  In  1485  the 
title  was  granted  to  Thomas  Stanley,  second 
Lord  Stanley,  in  whose  family  it  still  re- 
mains. The  elder  line  came  to  an  end  with 
the  death  of  James,  tenth  earl,  1736,  when 
the  title  devolved  upon  Sir  Edward  Stanley, 
descendant  of  a  brother  of  the  second  earl 
and  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  holder 
of  the  title. 
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Derby,  Thomas  Stanley,  1st  Eakl  or,  | 
and  2nd  lUron  Stanley  (</.  1504),  was  a  noble- 
man who  played  a  prominent  part  during  the 
reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Kichard  III.,  and 
Henry  VII.  He  married  Warwick's  sister 
Eleanor,  and  gained  Edward  IV. 's  favour. 
In  Edward's  pretended  war  upon  France 
(1475),  in  support  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
Stanley  wan  the  ready  recipient  of  the 
bribes  of  the  French  king,  and  it  was  in  a 
great  measure  in  consequence  of  his  counsel 
thus  inspired  that  Edward  IV.  became  a 
party  to  the  Treity  of  Pecquigny,  Sept.  13, 
1475.  During  the  brief  reign  of  Edward  V. 
Lord  Stanley  figured  as  a  loyal  upholder  of 
the  rights  of  his  young  sovereign,  and  was 
one  of  the  nobles  arrested  at  the  council 
board  in  Kichard  of  Gloucester's  coup  d'etat 
of  the  13th  June,  1483.  Gloucester,  however, 
not  only  forbore  proceeding  to  extremities 
with  him,  but  sought  to  secure  his  service 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  high  office  of 
Constable  of  England.  On  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  Eleanor  Neville,  Lord  Stanley 
married  Margaret  Beaufort,  mother  of  Henry 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond.  On  the  landing 
of  Henry  Tudor  at  Milford  Haven,  Ix>rd 
Stanley,  on  a  plea  of  illness,  refused  to  join 
Kichard,  anil  was  only  kept  from  following 
the  example  of  his  "brother.  Sir  William 
Stanley,  who  had  openly  united  with  the  in- 
vador,  by  tho  fact  of  his  son.  Lord  Strange, 
"being  detained  in  Kiehard's  hands  as  a 
security  for  his  father's  good  faith.  He 
«till,  however,  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  invaders  with  a  force  of  some  5,000  men, 
and  it  was  his  sudden  support  of  Kichmond  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle  that  decided  the  day. 
At  the  coronation  of  his  stop-son,  Henry  VI  L, 
at  which  he  officiated  as  High  Constable,  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Derby ; 
and  apparently  continued  in  friendly  relations 
with  Henry  VII.  to  his  death. 

Derby,  Euwakii  Stanley,  3rd  Eakl 
of  (d.  1572),  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI., 
declared  in  favour  of  Mary,  and  by  his  ex- 
ample aided  materially  in  preventing  any 
recognition  of  Lidy  Jane  Grey  by  the  country 
at  large.  He  filled  tho  office  of  Lord  High 
Steward  at  Mary's  coronation,  and  subse- 
quently did  all  ho  could  to  prevent  the 
queen's  marriago  with  Philip  of  Spain. 
Under  Elizabeth,  Lord  Derby's  religion  pre- 
vented him  from  finding  any  great  favour  at 
court;  but  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  made 
by  the  Catholic  peers  to  entice  him  into 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  Northern  reMlion 
of  1569,  ho  refused  to  implicate  himself. 

Derby,  Fekdinanijo  Stanley,  5th  Eakl 
of  (</.  l.)94),  was  the  grandson  of  Eleanor, 
Countess  of  Cumberiand,  who  was  herself  the 
granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.,  through  his 
•laughter  Mary,  the  wife  of  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  Jesuits,  upon  his  suc- 
cession to  the  title,  urged  him,  through  an 


agent  named  Hesketh,  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  England ;  but  the  earl  revealed  the 
plot  to  the  government,  and  was  poisoned 
for  his  loyalty  by  the  conspirators. 

Derby,  James  Stanley,  7th  Earl  of  {b. 
1 607,  rf.  16.31).  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
was  appointed  by  the  king  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  as  he  was  then 
generally  lielieved  to  have  a  great  influence 
upon  tin;  people  of  those  two  counties.  He 
is  said  to  have  shed  the  first  blood  of  tho 
Civil  War  in  a  skirmish  at  Manchester, 
July  15,  1642.  But  his  influence  wan  over- 
rated, and  his  ability  apparently  insufficient 
for  tho  post  he  held  :  he  was  distrusted  by  the 
king, and  not  supported  by  the  people.  In  spite 
of  several  successes,  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  struggle  and  retire  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Lnthom  House  was  heroically  defended  by  his 
countess,  Charlotte,  till  December,  1643."  In 
1651  he  joined  Charles  II.  on  his  march  into 
England,  but  whilst  endeavouring  to  raise 
Lancashire,  was  surprised  and  defeated  by  CoL 
Kobert  Lilburn  at  N\  igan.  He  himself  escaped, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Worcester,  but 
was  taken  prisoner,  tried  by  court-martial, 
condemned  to  death,  and  beheaded  at  Bolton, 
October  15,  1651.  The  countess  continued  to 
hold  the  Isle  of  Man  till  it  was  reduced  by 
Fairfax  in  Nov.,  1651.  M  He  was  a  man,"  says 
Clarendon,  "  of  great  honour  and  clear  courage, 
and  all  his  defects  and  misfortunes  proceeded 
from  his  having  lived  so  little  time  amongst 
his  equals  that  he  knew  not  how  to  treat  his 
inferiors." 

Clarendon,  Hid.  of  the  Rebellion  ;  Whitclocke, 
jf—srfdfc 

^  Derby  (A.  1775,  d.  1851),  Enw.\R»  Smith 
Stanley,  13th  Eakl  or,  was  first  returned 
to  Parliament  in  1796.  for  Preston.  In  1812 
he  was  elected  for  Lancashire,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  till  the  changos  effected  by 
the  Keform  Bill.  In  1832  he  was  called  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  title  of  Barm 
Stanley  of  Bickerstaffo,  to  strengthen  the  Whig 
ministry.  In  1834,  on  his  father's  death,  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Derby. 

Derby,  Edwaud  Geoffrey  Smith  Stan- 
ley, 14th  Eakl  of  (*.  1799,  d.  1869),  entered 
Parliament  in  1820  as  member  for  Stockbridge. 
He  made  his  first  speech,  after  three  years' 
silent  voting,  in  favour  of  a  private  bill  for 
lighting  Manchester  with  gas,  and  its  ability 
was  not  iced  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  I  n  1 82  7 
he  took  office  under  Mr.  Canning  as  Under 
Secretary  for  tho  Colonies.  On  the  death  of 
Canning,  Stanley  refused  to  join  the  Goderich 
ministry.  Ho  was  a  Btrenuous  advocate  oi 
Catholic  Emancipation,  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, reciprocity  in  free  trade,  with  a  moderate 
fixed  duty  on  corn,  and  tho  foreign  policy  of 
Mr.  Canning.  Therefore,  from  1828  to  1830 
he  remained  in  opposition.  He  then  took 
office  under  Lord  Grev  as  Chief  Seeretarv  for 
Ireland.    Mr.  Stanley  was  quite  as  carne'st  as 
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Lord  John  Russell  himself,  and  much  more 
Tenement,  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Keform  Bill. 
The  state  of  Ireland  was  full  of  danger. 
The  triumph  in  the  matter  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  many  grievances,  real  or 
fancied,  had  incited  the  people  to  attempt 
«n  agitation  for  repeal  of  the  Union,  and 
eveiy  kind  of  outrage  was  rife.  It  fell  to 
Mr.  'Stanley's  lot  to  introduce  a  Coercion 
Act  in  this  emergency,  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  this,  he  became  very  unpopular  in  Ireland, 
and  was  frequently  embroiled  with  Daniel 
O'Connell.  In  May,  1833,  Mr.  Stanley  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  forward 
the  measure  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
and  made  a  speech  of  remarkable  eloquence. 
In  1834,  being  now  by  courtesy  Iinrd  Stanley, 
he  separated  himself  from  the  Whigs  on  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  with  Sir 
James  Graham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
some  others,  formed  the  intermediate  party 
known  as  the  "Derby  Dilly"  (q.v.).  Ho 
rejected  the  overtures  made  to  him  by  Sir 
R.  Peel  in  1834,  but  accepted  them  in 
1841,  and  took  office  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies.  But  on  the  question  of  free 
trade  in  1846  Stanley  separated  from  Peel, 
and  wax  formally,  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  installed  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Tory  party,  with  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli  as  his  lieutenants. 

In  1852  he  held  office  for  ten  months,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  year  had  to  give  wny  to  the 
(Volition  ministry  of  Ixird  Aberdeen.  In 
1858,  being  Prime  Minister  again,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  his  India  Bill,  but  was 
defeated  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  An  appeal  to  the  country  was  in- 
effectual, and  he  resigned  office  in  Juno,  1859. 
In  1860  his  party  succeeded  in  defeating 
Lord  Russell's  new  Reform  Bill,  but  only  to 
pass  next  rear  a  similar  one,  which  its 
opponents  declared  to  be  of  a  still  more 
sweeping  character.  Early  in  1868  Lord 
Derby  surrendered  the  leadership  of  his  party 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  retired 
into  private  life  on  October  23,  1869.  From 
1852  to  his  death  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  cul- 
tured taste,  and  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and  in 
1864  published  a  blank  verse  translation  of 
the  //i*/,  which  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  notice  at  the  time.  Lord  Derby's 
speech***  were  greatly  admired  for  their  elo- 
quence and  fire,  and  he  is  often  spoken  of  as 
the  "  Rupert  of  Debate." 

Derby,  Edward  Henry,  15th  Earl  op, 
(b.  1826,  d.  1H93),  aim  of  the  preceding 
Earl,  entered  Parliament  in  1848  for  Lyme 
Regis.  «n*t  became  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  his  father's  first  ministry. 
In  Lord  Derby's  second  administration,  in 
1858 — 9,  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  managed  the  transfer  of  the  government 
from  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company 


to  the  crown.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1866,  and  succeeded  to  his 
peerage  in  1869.  In  1874  he  was  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  cabinet, 
but  resigned  simultaneously  with  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  owing 
to  differences  with  his  colleagues  on  tho 
Eastern  Question  in  1878.  In  1880  he  aban- 
doned the  Conservatives,  and  in  1882  joined 
Mr.  Gladstone  s  ministry  as  Colonial  Secretary. 
In  1886  ho  parted  company  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  tho  Home  Rule  question,  and  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Unionists. 

Deling,  Sir  Edward  (A.  1598,  d.  1644), 
was  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  created  baronet  in 
1627,  and  racmkr  for  tho  county  in  the  I^ong 
Parliament.  In  the  discussions  on  ecclesias- 
tical questions  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  Laud's  innovations,  and  was 
even  persuaded  to  introduce  the  "  Root  and 
Branch  "  Bill,  which  he  afterwards  opposed. 
He  also  opposed  tho  Grand  Remonstrance, 
and  was,  in  February,  1642,  sent  to  tho 
Tower  for  printing  his  speeches.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  he  raised  a  regiment  for 
tho  king,  but  in  1644  took  tho  Covenant, 
jiaid  a  composition  for  his  estate,  and  returned 
home  to  die  (Juno  22,  1644).  Sir  Edward 
published  a  volume  of  his  speeches  without 
the  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for 
this  reason  was  expelled  the  House,  and  his 
book  was  ordered  to  bo  burnt  by  the  hangman. 
Priwifayi  m  Kent  (Camden  Soc  ),  1961. 

Derwentwater,  James  Ratctiffe,  Earl, 
of  [d.  1716),  was  a  grandson  of  Charles  II. 
by  his  mistress,  Moll  Davis.  He  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  deeply  implicated  in 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  for  which  he  was  tried 
and  executed  in  the  following  year.,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eight. 

Desborough  (or  Dishrow),  John  (*. 
1608,  d.  1680),  eon  of  James  Desborough,  of 
Eltisley,  Bucks,  was  bred  an  attorney,  and 
married  in  1636  Jane,  sister  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. In  1642  he  became  quartermaster  in  the 
troop  raised  by  his  brother-in-law,  served 
throughout  the  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  was  nominated  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  try  the  king,  but  refused  to 
act.  During  the  Protectorate  he  waa  in  suc- 
cession Commissioner  of  tho  Navy,  member  of 
the  Scotch  Council,  Major-General  in  charge 
of  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and  one  of  the  admirals 
of  the  fleet  after  Blake's  death.  He  was  ono 
of  Cromwell's  Council  of  State,  and  appointed 
a  member  of  his  House  of  Lords,  but  opposed 
his  taking  the  crown.  After  Cromwell's 
death,  he  joined  the  Wallingford  House 
party,  helped  to  overthrow  Richard,  and  to 
turn  out  the  restored  Long  Parliament. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  incapacitated 
from  all  public  employment.  He  died  at 
Hackney. 

Noble,  TKt  Route  of  CnmwtlL 
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Desmond,  Gerald,  Earl  op  (</.  1583), 
was  the  bead  of  the  great  house  of  the 
southern  ritsgeralds,  who  were  all-powertul 
in  Munstcr.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  recom- 
mended that  this  province  should  bo  made  into 
on  English  presidency  and  English  colonist* 
introduced.  But  the  queen,  who  had  set 
herself  against  this  plan,  demanded  that 
Desmond's  influence  should  be  attacked  in 
another  way.  He  was  consequently  soon  ar- 
rested for  treason.  In  1568  he  submitted 
to  Elizabeth,  and  surrendered  his  property 
into  her  hands.  But  in  1574  he  broke 
out  in  rebellion  again,  and  once  more  in 
1579.  Next  year  ho  was  cooped  up  with  the 
Spaniards  by  lA>rd  Grey  at  Smerwick,  but 
escaped  the  horrible  futo  of  the  garrison.  At 
last,  after  wandering  about  for  more  than 
two  years,  his  hiding-place  was  betrayed  to 
the  English,  who  surrounded  his  cabin,  and 
murdered  him  in  his  bed  (1583). 

Desmond,  Sir  John  (d.  1581),  was  the 
brother  of  Gerald,  Earl  of  Desmond  In 
the  hope  of  compromising  his  brother  with 
the  English  he  murdered  two  English  officers 
at  Tralee  (1579).  The  whole  clan  then  sprang 
to  arms.  Sir  John  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
fall  of  Kilmallock,  in  1580,  but  as  he  spoke 
English  fluently,  he  managed  to  escape.  In 
Decomber  next  year  he  fell  in  with  Sir  John 
Zouch  on  the  Avonmoro  River;  that  officer 
slew  him,  and  sent  his  head  to  Dublin. 

Desmond,  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Earl 
of,  was  one  of  the  early  Norman  conquerors  of 
Ireland.  Having  engaged  to  give  help  to  Der- 
mot,  King  of  Loinster,  he  land.d  at  Wexford 
in  1169.  In  conjunction  with  that  monarch 
he  conquered  Dublin,  where  he  was  besieged 
by  Kodcric  and  an  immense  host  of  Irish  in 
1171.  By  his  advice  the  beleaguered  English 
•allied  forth  in  three  small  troops,  and  utterly 
routed  tho  enemy  —  a  disaster  which  led  to 
the  dispersion  of  tho  other  Irish  armies. 
When,  in  1171,  Henry  II.  visited  Ireland,  he 
appointed  Maurice  ono  of  tho  throe  chief 
governors  of  Dublin.  Ho  was  with  his 
colleague  Do  Lacy  when  that  baron  was  so 
nearly  murdered  by  O'Rourke's  treachery. 
Later,  Wexford  was  given  him  as  a  fief,  and 
hero  ho  died,  1176.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
describes  him  as  a  man  of  action  rather  than 
of  words,  valiant,  and  second  to  none  in 
activity  of  enterprise. 

OtnUdus  Cambransi*.  Expuynatio  Uibtrni<r. 

Despsrd,  Edward  Marcus,  Colonrl 
[b.  1751,  d.  1803),  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
was  early  employed  in  military  service  in  the 

West  Indies  "and  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  whore 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  tho  English 
colony.  His  conduct  in  this  office  scorns  to 
have  given  offence  to  the  settlors,  and  he  was 
recalled,  but  could  never  obtain  an  official 
investigation.  When  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out,  he  adopted  the  new  principles,  and 


was,  in  consequence,  put  in  prison.  On 
his  release  he  attempted  the  assassination 
of  George  III. ;  for  this  offence  he  was  tried 
and  executed  in  March,  1803. 

Despencer,  Barony  of.  The  first  baron 
of  this  name  is  Hugh  le  Despencer.  a  Steward 
of  Henry  I.  In  1264  Hugh  le  Despencer, 
Justiciar  of  England,  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  ;  in  1265  he  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Evesham  [Despencer,  Hugh  le,  1]. 
His  son  Hugh  was  created  Earl  of  Win- 
chester in  1322,  but  in  1326  was  declared 
a  traitor,  and  hanged.  The  same  fate  befell 
his  son  Hugh  "  the  Younger  "  a  month  later; 
and  tho  honours  of  both  became  forfeit. 
Hugh,  however,  the  son  of  the  latter,  appears 
to  have  been  summoned  to  Parliament  from 
1338—1349,  when  he  died,  and  the  title 
devolved  upon  a  nephew,  whose  son  Thomas, 
fifth  baron  by  writ,  procured  the  reversal  of 
the  Act  declaring  his  ancestors  (Edward  II.'s 
ministers)  traitors.  Thomas  was  created  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  1397,  but  was  degraded,  1399, 
and  beheaded  by  the  |K>pulaee,  1400.  when  his 
honours  became  forfeit.  His  attainder  was. 
however,  reversed  in  1461,  and  tho  barony  of 
Despencer  fell  into  abeyance  among  the  issue 
of  his  daughter  and  eventual  heiress,  Isabel, 
until  in  1604  it  was  conceded  to  Mary  Neville, 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Fane,  in  tho  person  of 
whoso  son  it  became  united  to  the  earldom  of 
Westmoreland.  In  1762,  and  again  in  1781, 
it  once  more  fell  into  abeyance,  but  ulti- 
mately devolved  upon  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton, 
in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

Despencer,  Huoh  le  (d.  1265),  was  ono 
of  the  leaders  of  the  baronial  opposition  to 
Henry  III.  In  1258  he  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  barons 
at  the  Oxford  Parliament,  and  in  1260  was 
appointed  Justiciar,  which  office  he  held  till 
1262.  In  the  next  year  he  was  once  more 
advanced  to  the  justiciarahip,  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  he  headed  the  citizens  of 
Ixmdon  in  their  attacks  on  the  houses  of  tho 
royalists.  He  fought  bravely  at  Lewes,  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  government  of 
De  Montfort,  and  fell  with  Earl  Simon  in  tho 
battle  of  Evesham.  His  death  is  celebrated  in 
ono  of  the  political  songs  of  the  time,  which 
Mr.  Blaauw  translates  as  follows  :— 

"  Despeucer  true,  the  good  Sir  Hugh, 
Our  justice  and  our  friend. 
Borne  dowu  with  wrong  amidst  the  throng. 
Ha*  met  bis  wretched  end." 

Despencer,  Hugh  le  [d.  1326),  son 
of  the  above,  and  known  as  "  tho  Younger," 
married  Eleanor  do  Clan1,  ono  of  the  co- 
heiresses of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  He 
was  soon  involved  in  quarrels  with  tho 
husbands  of  the  other  co-heiresses,  while 
tho  favour  shown  him  by  the  king  arrayed  a 
great  part  of  the  baronage  against  him.  Ha 
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banished  in  1321,  but  recalled  Boon  after 
to  acquire  more  possessions,  and  almost  supreme 
power  on  the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
at  Borough  bridge  (1322).    The  success  of  the 

Sueen  and  Mortimer  in  132G  obliged  him  to 
ee,  but  he  was  captured,  and  beheaded  at 
Hereford  by  Mortimer's  orders.  The  objects 
of  the  Despencers  seem  to  have  been  primarily 
selfish,  and  they  cared  but  little  for  the 
interests  of  the  king.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
evident  that  they  wished  to  increase  the 
importance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
use  it  to  counterbalance  the  baronage.  Hut 
they  entirely  failed  in  their  aims :  for  while 
they  alienated  the  barons,  they  did  not  secure 
to  themselves  the  affections  oi  the  people. 


t   T,  Henky  lb  (ti.  1406),  was  the 

grandson  of  Hugh  le  Despenccr  the  Younger. 
In  1370  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
in  1381  distinguished  himself  by  putting 
down  the  revolt  in  Norfolk.  In  1383  he 
undertook  an  expedition  to  Flanders,  by 
which,  under  the  guise  of  a  crusade  against 
the  adherents  of  the  anti-Pope  element,  he 
hoped  to  inflict  injury  on  the  French.  Ho 
captured  Gravelines,  Ypres,  and  other  places, 
but  was  eventually  obliged  to  retire,  and  on 
his  return  to  England  was  stripped  of  his 
temporalities  by  the  king. 


De    Tall  agio 

Statute  of  (129*).  is  tho  name  given  to  the 
Latin  form  of  the  great  statute  known  as 
the  Confirmatio  Cartarum,  which  forbade  (1) 
any  tallage  or  aid  to  bo  taken  by  tho  king 
without  the  consent  of  tho  bishops,  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  other  freemen  of  tho 
realm  ;  (2)  any  prize  in  corn,  leather,  or  wool, 
kc,  without  "the  owner's  consent ;   (3)  the 
mmltote  (q.v.).    Other  clauses  confirmed  tho 
charters  and  liberties  of  both  clergy  and 
laymen,  pardoned  the  great  earls  and  their 
partisans,  whose  firmness  had  secured  Edward's 
consent  to  this  law,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
publication  of  the  Charter.    Dr.  Stubbs  con- 
siders that  the  original  form  of  this  statute 
is  not  the  Latin,  but  rather  tho  French  one, 
which  docs  not  contain  the  word  tallage,  and 
«  couched  in  more  general  terms.  He  suggests 
that  the  I<atin  form  may  be  the  rough  draft, 
or  informal  statement,  of  the  terms  of  the 
pacification,  and  may  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  French  form,  which  became 
the  permanent  law  of  the  land,  as  the  Articles 
of  the  Borons  stand  in  to  the  Great  Charter 
of  1215.    It  was,  however,  referred  to  as  a 
statute  in  the  Petition  of  Right.    The  chief 
points  to  be  noticed  in  comparing  the  Con- 
firmatio Carta™ m  with  the  De  Tallagio  are 
that  the  former  does  not  contain  the  word 
"  tallage : "  the  Utter  does  not  reservo  tho 
rights  of  the  king;  the  former  renounces 
only  "such  manner  of  aids,"  fee.,  while  the 
latter  contains  no  such  qualifying  words. 


Dettingen,  The  Battle  of  (June  27, 
1743),  was  fought  during  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession.  Ix»nl  Stair,  who  was 
the  English  commander,  wished  to  drivo 
the  French  from  Germany,  and  also,  if 
possible,  to  invade  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The 
lhike  de  Noailles,  the  French  commander, 
marched  into  Franconia  against  him.  Stair  lay 
idly  on  the  Maine  with  40,000  men,  awaiting 
12,000  subsidised  Hanoveiians.  Noailles 
scoured  the  country  to  the  s-outh  of  the  river. 
Suddenly  Stair  marched  up  the  river  towards 
Franconia.  He  passed  Hanau,  and  moved 
towards  ABchaffcnberg.  Aliout  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  vilLige  of  Dettingen. 
On  reaching  the  plain  of  Dettingen,  tho 
English  found  that  De  Noailles  had  out- 
marched them,  and  thus  cut  them  off  from 
Afchaff«  nberg.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
King  George  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. It  was  determined  to  secure,  if 
possible,  the  retreat  to  Hanau.  But  Noailles 
had  sent  his  nephew,  the  Duke  de  Grammont, 
across  the  river  to  occupy  Dettingen.  Bridges 
were  thrown  across  the  Maine,  and  Noailles* 
cannon  played  on  the  retreating  English.  It 
was  determined  to  cut  a  way  through  Gram- 
mont's  forces.  The  French  commander, 
however,  leaving  a  strong  position  behind  a 
ravine,  advanced  to  the  attack,  thinking  ho 
was  only  opposed  by  the  advanced  troops  of 
the  English.  Led  on  by  King  George,  tho 
English  infantry  broke  through  the  enemy. 
Grammont  retired  across  the  Maine ;  but  the 
retreat  became  a  rout,  and  G.000  men  wore 
left  on  the  field.  George,  wishing  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  dangerous  jiosition,  refrained 
from  pursuit,  and  pushed  en  for  Hanau. 
Stair,  furious  that  his  advice  should  be  dis- 
regarded, sent  in  his  resignation,  which  was 
accepted.  Noailles  withdrew  into  Alsace, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  the  king,  and 
negotiations  for  peace  were  begun. 

Leckv.  Hut.  «/  EigM*n>th  Cent ;  Stanhope, 
Hut.  of  En  j  .  Arneth.  M ana  Th.r**a. 

Deusdedit,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(065—664),  was  a  West  Saxon  by  birth. 
His  native  name  was  Frithona,  which 
he  changed  for  his  Latin  appellation  on 
being  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Ho 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  Englishman 
elevated  to  the  archbishopric.  He  was  con- 
ciliatory towards  tho  British  Church,  and 
Christianity  wan  widely  extended  in  Mcrcia 
and  Northumbria  during  his  episcopate. 

Devizes.  The  town  of  Devizes  appears 
in  English  history  for  tho  first  time  when 
Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  built  his  great 
castle  here,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It 
was  surrendered  to  Stephen  by  his  son  Nigel, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  when  that  last-mentioned 
monarch  threatened  to  hang  Bishop  Roger's 
son  if  the  rebellion  was  jwrsisted  in.  A  few 
years  Liter  it  was  held  by  Fitz-Hubert  on 
behalf  of  the  Empress  Maud. 
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Devizes,  Richard  or,  was  the  author  of 
a  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  from 
1189—1192.  This  fragment  is  of  consider- 
able historical  value,  both  for  the  incidents  of 
the  Third  Crusade  and  for  the  condition  of 
England  in  Richard's  absence.  Of  the  writer 
little  is  known,  except  that  ho  was  a  member 
of  the  Prion-  of  St.  Swithin  at  Winchester, 
and  that  he  probably  died  before  the  comi>letion 
of  his  work. 

Devon,  and  Devonshire,  Peeraoe  of. 
The  "  third  penny  "  of  the  county  of  Devon  is 
said  to  have  been  granted  to  Richard  de  lied- 
vers,  Baron  of  Okehainpton,  who  died  1137. 
His  descendants  bore  indifferently  tho  title  of 
Earl  of  Devon  or  of  Exeter  until  tho  failure 
of  the  eldest  line,  on  the  death  of  Isabel  de 
Redvors,  wife  of  William  de  Fortibus,  Earl 
of  Albemarlo,  in  1293.  The  earldom  whs, 
however,  successfully  claimed,  1335,  by  a 
cousin  of  the  late  countess,  Hugh  Courte- 
nay,  fifth  Baron  Courtenay,  and  it  re- 
mained in  his  family  until  the  attainder  of 
Thomas  Courtenay,  sixth  earl,  1461.  In  14f>9, 
Humphrey  Stafford,  Baron  of  Southwicke, 
was  created  Earl  of  Devon ;  but  he  was  be- 
headed in  tho  course  of  tho  samo  vcar,  and 
the  patent  of  his  creation  was  annulled  by  a 
statute  of  1485,  when  the  earldom  was  "re- 
stored to  the  Courtenays  in  the  person  of 
Edward,  great  nephew  of  tho  third  earl. 
Edward's  grandson,  Henry  Courtenay,  was 
created  Marquis  of  Exeter  in  1525,  but 
on  his  attainder,  in  1539,  his  honours 
became  forfeit.  His  son  Edward  was  re- 
stored to  both  titles;  his  death  without 
issue,  in  1556,  left  the  earldom  of  Devon  with- 
out a  claimant  until  1830 — 1,  when  it  was 
restored  to  William  Courtenay,  heir  male  of 
the  last  earl  of  tho  Courtenay  "family.  In  the 
interval,  in  1603.  another  earldom  of  Devon 
had  been  created  in  favour  of  Charles  Blount, 
eighth  Baron  Mountjoy,  in  whose  person  it 
became  extinct,  1606.  William  Cavendish, 
Baron  Cavendish  of  Hardwicke,  was  created 
Earl  of  Devonshire  in  1618.    His  great - 

Sandson,  William,  fourth  earl,  was  created 
uke  of  Devonshire  and  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington,  1694,  for  his  services  in  connection 
with  the  Revolution  of  1688-9. 

Devon,  William  Coirtenay,  Earl  or 
(d.  1511),  was  brother-in-law  of  Henry  VII.'s 
queen,  by  his  marriage  with  Edward  IV.'s 
daughter,  Catherine.  When  Perkin  Warbeek, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1497,  followed 
up  his  landing  in  Cornwall  by  the  active 
siege  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of 
Devon  was  foremost  among  the  English 
nobles  in  a  show  of  loyalty  to  Henry  VII., 
and  mado  a  special  effort  to  relieve  the 
city  before  the  arrival  of  the  succours  sent 
for  that  purpose  by  the  king  himself.  In 
1504,  however,  being  implicated  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fugitive  Earl  of  Suffolk  by 


the  evidence  of  one  of  Henry  VII.'s  spies,  Sir 
Robert  Curson,  Courtenay  was  attainted, 
and  deprived  of  his  estates  by  the  Parliament 
of  that  year,  under  the  Speakership  of  Dudley, 
and  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
during  the  remainder  of  the  king's  life. 

Devon,  Edward  Coirtesat,  Earl  op 
(d.  1556),  was  the  son  of  Edward  Courtenay, 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir 
William  Courtenay  and  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  After  tho  execution  of  his 
father,  in  1539,  for  conspiring  in  favour 
of  Reginald  Pole,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  confined  there  until  his  release  by  Mary, 
in  1553.  Whilst  still  in  prison  he  wasspoken  of 
as  the  probable  future  husband  of  the  queen. 
On  the  announcement  of  Mary's  determination 
to  wed  Philip  of  Spain,  a  strong  party  gathered 
round  Courtenay,  and  urged  him  to  marry  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  to  declare  her  queen, 
whilst  thev  undertook  to  rouse  the  country, 
and  to  gather  together  a  sufficient  numl>er  of 
men  to  ensure  success.  The  chief  of  the 
conspirators  were  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Sir 
James  Crofts,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The* 
plot  was,  however,  betrayed  to  Gardiner  by 
Courtenay,  and  the  rebellion  was  easily 
crushed  by  the  courage  of  the  queen. 
Courtenay,"  mistrusted  and  despised  for  hia 
weakness,  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower,  and 
shortly  afterwards  exiled.  He  died  at  Venice 
in  1556.  Dr.  Lingard  says  that  the  dissolute- 
ness of  his  lifo  was  the  sole  cause  why  Mary 
would  not  consent  to  take  him  as  her  husband. 
His  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Froude :  "  He  was  too  cowardly  for  a  dan- 
gerous enterprise,  too  incapable  for  an  intri- 
cate one,  and  his  weak  humour  made  men 
afraid  to  trust  themselves  to  a  person  who,  to 
save  himself,  might  at  any  moment  betray 


Noaillea,  A 
AnuaU  ;  Fronde,  Hint,  of  Eng. 

Devon,  Charles  Blount,  Earl  of  (*.  1563, 
d.  1606),  was  the  second  son  of  Lord  Mountjoy. 
Having  won  the  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ho 
became  a  rival  of  Essex,  with  whom  he  fought 
a  duel,  though  afterwards  the  two  became 
great  friends.  In  1594,  Blount,  who  had 
now  become  Lord  Mountjoy  by  the  death  of 
his  brother,  was  made  Governor  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  three  years  later  accompanied 
Essex  on  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  the 
Azores.  In  1601  he  was  made  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  and  successfully  crushed  the  re- 
bellion. Ho  was  created  Earl  of  Devon  by 
James  L  in  1603,  and  died  iu  1606. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish,  4th 
Earl  of,  afterwards  Duke  of  (b.  1640,  d.  1707), 
sat  as  member  for  Derby  in  1661.  He  was 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1679,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  petitioned  for  his  dismissal. 
He  was  a  zealous  Protestant  and  opponent  of 
the  court  party.    In  1685  he  was  insulted  in 
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a  gambling  house  by  a  bravo  named  Colepeppcr. 
Indignant  at  meeting  this  man  at  court,  con- 
trary to  the  king's  promise,  he  publicly  insulted 
him,  after  his  challenge  had  been  declined.  Uo 
was  tried  W'fore  the  King's  Bench,  pleaded 
guilty,  and  was  fined  the  enormous  Hum  of 
£30,000.  lie  was  imprisoned,  but  hearing  that 
he  was  about  to  appeal  from  the  judgment  of 
the  King's  Bench,  James  allowed  him  to  go  free, 
cn  giving  a  bond  for  the  amount  of  the  fine. 
He  eagerly  joined  the  Ke  volution  scheme,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  invitation  to 
William  of  Orange.  When  William  landed 
in  England,  Devonshire  appeared  in  arms  at 
Derby,  and  proceeded  to  Nottingham,  which 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Northern  in- 
surrection. A  meeting  of  peers  was  held  at 
his  house  to  discuss  the  settlement  of  the 
crown.  Soon  after  the  Revolution  he  was 
made  Lord  High  Steward,  and  Knight 
of  the  Garter.  On  the  departure  of 
William  to  Ireland,  Devonshire  was  created 
one  of  the  Council  of  Nine,  and  vigorously 
superintended  the  fitting-out  of  the  fleet.  In 
1691  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Holland. 
He  was  accused,  apparently  falsely,  by 
Preston  of  dealings  with  St.  Germain*,  but 
the  king  declined  to  listen  to  the  confession 
of  the  informer.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
Devonshiroand  Marquisof  Hartingtonin  1694. 
On  WUliam'8  departure  for  the  Netherlands, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  J  ustices. 
We  subsequently  find  him  declaring  against 
the  bill  on  the  Irish  land-grants.  He  also 
opposed  the  second  Partition  Treaty,  on  which 
his  opinion  had  not  been  asked.  He  was 
present  at  the  death  of  William  III.  He  was 
created  Lord  Steward  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  He  accompanied  her  to  Cambridge  in 
170.*>,  and  was  created  an  LL.D.  He  died, 
professing  repentance,  at  Devonshire  House, 
Piccadilly.  "  In  wealth  and  influence,"  savs 
Macau  lay,  "  he  was  second  to  none  of  the 
English  nobles,  and  the  general  voice  de- 
signated him  as  the  finest  gentleman  of  his 
time.  His  magnificence,  his  tastes,  his 
talents,  his  classical  learning,  his  high  spirit, 
the  grace  and  urbanity  of  his  manners,  were 
admitted  by  his  enemies.  His  eulogists, 
unhappily,  could  not  pretend  that  his  morals 
had  escaped  untainted  from  the  widespread 
contagion  of  that  age." 

Devonshire,  Srarcm  Compton  Cavex-  1 
MM,  8th  Don  or.  [Hahtixotox.] 

Devorgoil,  or  Devouocilla,  was  the 
daughter  of  Alan  of  Galloway  and  of  Margaret, 
daughter  of  David  of  Huntingdon.  In  1233 
•he  married  John  de  Baliol,  the  Lord  of  Har- 
court  and  Castle  Barnard,  in  England.  Upon 
the  death  of  Alan  (1234),  the  husbands  of  his 
thrre  daughters  divided  his  territory  amongst 
them.  It  was  Devorgoil  who,  after  she  had 
become  a  widow,  founded  and  endowed 
Balliol  CoUege.  Oxford ;  and  it  was  her  son 


who  is  known  in  history  as  the  King  of  Scot* 
land  and  competitor  of  Kobert  Bruco. 

D'Ewes,  Sir  Symoxdb  (A.  1602,  d.  1650), 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  knighted 
bvCharles  I.,  and  received  a  baronetcy  in  1641. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  however,  he 
joined  the  Parliamentary  party.  Ho  com- 
piled a  Journal  of  all  the  Parliaments  (both 
Lords  and  Commons)  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign — a  work  which  was  published  several 
years  after  his  death,  in  1682,  and  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  domestic  events 
of  the  hut  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
Memoirs  were  published  from  the  MSS.  in 
1845,  by  Mr.  Halliwell. 

Deydras,  John  (1324),  was  an  impostor, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  true  son  of  Edward  I., 
asserting  that  he  had  been  changed  in  his 
cradle.  The  unpopularity  of  Edward  II.  led 
some  people  to  give  credence  to  his  story, 
but  his  followers  were  few,  and  he  was 
quickly  seized  and  executed. 

Dhoondia  Wangh  was  an  Afghan  chief 
who  took  service  with  Tippoo  Sahib.  On  the 
final  capture  of  Seringapatam,  1799,  he  es- 
caped, and  commenced  a  career  of  plunder 
on  his  own  account,  but  was  pursued  by 
Colonel  Wellesley,  defeated,  and  killed  Sep- 
tember 10,  1799. 

Dialogue  de  Scaccario  >«  the  title  of 
a  work  compiled  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  Plichard  Fitz-Nigel,  at  one  time  Treasurer 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Bishop  of  London 
from  1 189— 1 198.  This  treatise  is  divided  into 
two  books,  both  of  which  are  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  master  and  a 
scholar.  The  first  book,  in  eighteen  chapters, 
describes  what  the  Exchequer  is:  tho  origin 
of  its  name,  the  duties  of  its  various  officers, 
with  their  rights  and  honours,  the  definition 
of  the  various  legal  terms  used  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  such  as  hundred,  mur- 
drum, danegeld,  county,  &c,  and  tho  busi- 
ness of  tho  Treasury.  The  second  book, 
divided  into  twenty-eight  chapters,  treats  of 
summonses,  the  rendering  of  accounts  into 
the  Exchequer,  and  of  the  sheriffs  and  the 
different  branches  of  the  king's  revenue.  Tho 
IHalogut  de  Scaccario  was  first  printed  by 
Madox  in  his  History  of  the  Exeheqtter,  and 
has  been  again  published  by  Dr.  Stubbs  in  his 
Select  Charters.  The  date  of  its  composition  is 
probably  about  the  year  1176  or  1177.  It  is 
a  work  of  great  importance,  and  throws  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  administrative  system  of  the 
Angevin  kings. 

Diamond,  The  Battle  op,  was  a  great 
faction  fight  fought  near  a  hamlet  bear- 
ing this  name  in  Armagh,  on  September  21, 
1 795,  between  the  Peep  o'  Day  Boys  and  the 
Defenders  (q.v.).  The  victor}-  remained  with 
the  former  jartv,  who  slew  forty-eight  of 
their  opponents.  1 1  was  shortly  after  this  fight 
that  the  first  Orange  Lodge  was  founded. 
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Diceto,  Ralph  de  (<£?  1202),  was  a  chroni- 
cler, whoso  writings  are  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and 
Kichard  I.  This  author  was  for  a  long  period 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  Arehdeacon  of  Middle- 
Bex.  Tho  former  office  he  appears  to  have  held 
as  early  as  1 16:$,  while  to  the  latter  he  was 
elected  in  1181.  In  this  last  capacity  he 
mused  a  survey  of  the  estates  of  that  church 
to  be  made,  part  of  which  is  still  preserved, 
and  has  been  issued  by  the  Camden  Society, 
under  the  title  of  The  Ihin-ad'u/  of  St.  /\wi/'». 
Ralph  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  many 
important  missions  by  Henry  II.,  and  assisted 
Archbishop  Baldwin  at  the  coronation  of 
Kichard  I.  His  two  principil  works  are 
Abbreciationtt  C/tronieorum  and  Iiitagint's  //«*- 
toriantin.  The  former  of  these  consists  of  a 
history  of  the  world  from  the  Creation  down  to 
1147,  and  is  largely  composed  of  extracts  from 
classical  and  mediaeval  writers.  In  parts  it  is 
largely  based  on  Robert  de  Monte,  a  writer  who 
iv  the  primary  authority  for  the  earlv  vears 
(1147—1158)  of  Ralph's  more  important 
Imagines.  But  even  this  last  work  can  only  bo 
described  as  contemporaneous,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  from  the  year  1173  to  its 
conclusion,  1201,  for  which  period  it  is  of 
considerable  value.  Several  minor  historical 
documents  are  ascribed  to  the  same  hand. 
Ralph  de  Piceto's  histories  have  been  edited 
by  Dr.  Stubbs  for  tho  Rolls  Scries. 

Digby,  Sm  Kexilm  (».  1603,  d.  1605), 
was  son  of  Sir  Evcrard  Digby,  who  was 
executed  for  his  share  in  the  Powder  Plot. 
In  1628  he  undertook  a  privateering  voyage 
to  the  Mediterranean,  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  defeating  a  Venetian 
squadron  at  Scanderoon.  In  1636  he  became 
a  Catholic,  and  was  employed  by  the  queen, 
three  years  later,  to  obtain  money  from  his 
co-religionists.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  Protectorate  he  lived 
abroad,  occupying  himself  with  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy.  A  literary  contempo- 
rary compared  him  to  Pico  della  Mirandola 
for  the  universality  of  his  knowledge,  and  a 
scientific  one  styled  him  "the  Pliny  of  his 
aire  for  lying.'*  "The  truth  is,"  says  John 
Evelyn,  "  Sir  Kcnelm  was  an  arrant  mounte- 
bank." 

Digges,  Sir  DcDLBT  (*.  1583,  d.  1639),  was 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  James  I.s  reign, 
and  was  occasionally  employed  by  the  king 
on  public  business  :  as,  for  example,  on  the 
embassy  to  Russia  in  1618.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  managers  of  Buckingham's  impeach- 
ment in  1626.  He  was  imprisoned  on  more 
than  ono  occasion  for  his  language  against 
the  court,  and  in  the  Parliament  of  1628  he 
strongly  advocated  the  Petition  of  Right.  He 
subsequently  mude  his  peace  with  the  king, 
and  in  1630  had  a  reversionary  grant  of  the 
Mastership  of  the  Rolls.  He  held  that  office 
from  1636  to  his  death  in  1639. 


Dilke,  Sir  Charles  (h.  1843),  the  son  of 
Sir  Charles  Went  worth  Dilke,  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  After  leaving 
college,  he  made  a  prolonged  tour  through  tho 
United  States  and  the  British  Colonies  and 
India.  On  his  return,  he  published  a  volume 
called  Greater  Britain,  which  attracted  much 
attention.  He  was  elected  in  1868  Radical 
memlier  for  Chelsea.  In  1872  he  moved  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  Civil  List,  a  step  which 
led  him  to  be  popularly  credited  with 
Republican  views.  In  1880  he  took  office  as 
Foreign  Under  Secretary,  and  in  1882  became 
President  of  tho  Local  Government  Board. 
He  retired  from  public  life  in  1886,  but  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1892.  His 
Problem*  of  Greater  Britain  appeared  in  1890. 

Dinkrxr  Rao.  The  title  of  the  Chief 
minister  of  Scindiah.  Under  the  Act  of  1861 
he  became  one  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
India 

Dirleton  Castle,  seven  miles  north  of 
Haddington,  was,  after  a  long  siege,  taken  by 
Bishop  Anthony  Beck  for  Edward  I.,  in  1298 
It  was  destroyed  in  1650  by  General  Lambert. 

Disarming  Acts  (Irblaxd).  By  the 
7  Will,  and  Mary,  1695,  all  Catholics  were 
ordered  to  deliver  up  their  arms.excepting  only 
those  who  were  protected  by  tho  Treaty  of 
Limerick  and  other  Articles,  and  who  were 
consequently  allowed  to  keep  a  sword  and 
pistols,  also  a  fowling-piece.  All  gun-makers 
were  to  be  Protestants,  and  to  admit  only 
Protestant  apprentices.  Every  justice  of  the 
peace  might  search  for  arms.  The  Act  was 
not  very  strictly  carried  out.  In  1730,  for 
instance,  a  Catholic  gentleman  was  convicted  of 
carrying  arms,  but  it  was  held  that  the  Act 
applied  only  to  those  alive  when  it  was  passed. 
In  1732  Lord  Gormanstown  and  some  other 
gentlemen  appeared  at  Trim  Assir.es  with  their 
swords  ;  they  were  convicted,  bat  after  an 
apology,  pardoned  on  the  petition  of  the 
Grand  Jury.  In  1739  a  new  Disarming  Act 
was  passed,  but  little  observed.  In  1793 
these  Acts  were  repealed  as  regards  Catholics, 
but  a  new  Act  (33  George  III.)  was  passed 
forbidding  any  person  to  keep  arms  without 
a  licence,  and  allowing  a  search  for  arms  to 
be  made. 

Discipline,  Thb  Book  op  (1561),  was 
the  name  given  to  a  compilation  adopted  by 
the  Reformers  in  Scotland  as  a  basis  for 
the  re-organisation  of  their  Church  and  its 
practice.  It  did  not,  however,  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Estates.  In  1581  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  was  issued,  but  likewise 
failed  to  pass  the  Estates. 

Disinherited,  The,  was  the  name 
given  to  the  remnant  of  the  baronial  party 
who  held  out  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  a 
general  sentence  of  forfeiture  having  been 
issued  against  all  those  who  had  fought 
on  the  side  of  De  Montfott.  The  disin- 
herited lords  occupied  Kenilworth  and  the 
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Isle  of  Ely  :  the  former  place  surrendered 
at  the  end  "of  1266,  on  the  terms  given  by  the 
••Dictum  of  Kenilworth,"  but  those  who 
were  unwilling  to  accept  them  maintained 
the  struggle  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The  latter 
party  was  not  reduced  till  "  1267,  but  was 
even  then  allowed  the  same  terms  that  the 
defenders  of  Kenilworth  had  obtained. 

Disinherited  Barons,  The,  were 
certain  lords  who  had  claims  in  Scotland,  and 
on  whose  Whalf  it  was  provided  by  the 
Treaty  of  Northampton,  1328,  "  that  they 
should  be  restored  to  their  lands  and  estates, 
whereof  the  King  of  Scots  had  taken  posses- 
sion." The  Scotch  regency,  on  various  pre- 
texts, delayed  to  carry  out  this  article,  the 
mult  being  that  the  barons  resolved  to 
support  Edward  Baliol  ami  to  invade 
Scotland.  Chief  amongst  them  were  Beau- 
mont Earl  of  Buchan,  Thomas  Lord  Wake, 
David  du  Strathbogie.  and  Henry  do  Ferrers. 
<m  the  success  of  Baliol  (1334),  the  barons 
began  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves  over 
their  spoils,  and  Baliol  soon  had  to  quit  the 
kingdom  he  had  partially  won. 

Dispensing  Power,  The,  was  the  name 
given  to  the  royal  prerogative,  by  which  the 
sovereign  was  enabled  to  exempt  individuals 
from  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  It  is 
analogous  to,  and  frequently  confused  with, 
tho  Suspending  Fewer,  by  which  a  right  was 
claimed  to  abrogate  one  or  more  statutes 
entirely.  Tho  origin  of  this  idea  may  be 
traced  to  the  ancient  royal  prerogative  of 
pardoning  individual  offenders,  from  which, 
m  an  age  of  unscientific  legislation,  tho 
transition  to  a  power  of  previously  annulling 
the  penalties  of  a  statute  was  easy.  It  found 
countenance  in  the  clause  non-ob*tante.  11  any 
law  to  the  contrary,"  introduced  by  the 
Popes  into  their  Bulls  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Henry  III.  imitated  this  clause  in 
proclamations  and  grants,  but  not  without 
protest;  ami  in  1391  the  Commons  granted 
to  Richard  II.  the  right,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Lords,  of  dispensing  with  the  Statute  of 
i'ro visors  until  the  next  Parliament,  assert- 
ing,  however,  that  this  was  a  novelty,  and 
should  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent.  The 
free  use  of  the  dispensing  power  alone  made 
it  possible  to  combine  the  retention  of  the 
Statute*  of  Pro  visors  and  Pnemuniro  with 
friendly  relations  with  the  Papacy.  The 
power  waa  frequently  disputed  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  although  asserted  by  Henry  V.  in 
1413,  with  regard  to  a  law  for  expelling 
aliens  from  the  kingdom,  a  statute  passed  in 
1444,  limiting  the  patents  of  sheriffs  to  a 
year,  especially  forbade  the  king  to  dispense 
with  this  provision,  or  to  remit  the  penalties 
for  breaking  it.  Under  Henry  VII.  the  dis- 
pensing power  was  frequently  employed  (the 
judges  even  deciding  that  the  king  might 
grant  exceptions  to  the  statute  of  1444): 
but  in  this  r  .ign  an  important  limitation  was 


introduced,  by  an  agreement  among  lawyers, 
that  the  king  could  not  dispense  with"  tho 
penalties  for  an  offence  against  the  common 
law  (malum  in  »e).  but  only  of  one  created  by 
statute  {malum  prohibitum).     In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  however,  the  dispensing  power 
became  almost  unlimited  ;  it  was  true  that  tho 
king  could  not  dispense  with  future  Acta  of 
Parliament,  but  he  could  "  with  things  in 
future  whereof  he  hath  an  inheritance."  The 
ingenuity  of  lawyers  failed  to  decide  finally 
the  limits  of  this  prerogative,  either  during 
the  Tudors  or  the  two  first  Stuarts,  by  whom 
it  was  frequently  exercised :  Lord  Coke,  for 
instance,  leaving  the  question  as  he  found  it 
by  deciding  that  "no  Act  of  Parliament  may 
bind  the  king  from  any  prerogative  which  i« 
inseparable  from  his  person,  so  that  he  may 
not  dispense  with   it  by  a  non-obit  ante. 
After  the  Restoration  the  dispensing  power 
was  revived  by  Charles  II.  for  the  new 
purpose  of  admitting  Catholics  to  office,  and 
in  virtue  of  it.  he  issued  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence.     In   1673  the  country  party 
Tcntured  to  challenge  the  right,  asserting, 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  it  waa 
confined  to  secular  matters,  and  by  threaten- 
ing to  withhold  supplies,  induced  the  king  to 
cancel  the  Declaration,    .lames  II.,  however, 
determined  to  use  the  power  on  a  wholesale 
scale  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Catholics 
to  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular  offices, 
and,  after  dismissing  refractory  judges  and 
barristers,  brought  the  question  to  an  issue 
in  Sir  Euward  Hale's  case  (1686).    This  was 
a  collusive  action— the  plaintiff,  Goddcn, 
being  the  defendant's  servant,  who  claimed 
as  an  informer  a  penalty  of  £500,  to  which 
his  master  was  liable  for  holding  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  without   taking  the 
Sacrament.     The  defendant  pleaded  letter* 
patent  from  the  king,  and  the  judges,  with 
one  exception,  decided  that  the  king  might 
dispense  with  penal  statutes  in  particular 
cases.    This  decision,  by  perpetuating  a  legal 
anomaly,  is  said  by  Hallam  to  have  "sealed 
the  condemnation  of  the  House  of  Stuart.*' 
Armed  with  this  weapon,  .Tames  immediately 
proceeded  to  admit  Roman  Catholic  lords  to 
the  Privy  Council,  and  to  authorise  clergy- 
men to  hold  benefices.     For  these  and  other 
arbitrary  acts  he  lost  the  crown,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  abolished  both  the  Suspending 
and  Dispensing  power,  declaring  that  "the 
pretended  power  of  suspending  laws  and  the 
execution  of  laws  by  regal  authority  without 
Act  of  Parliament  is  illegal;  and  that  the 
pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws  by 
regal  authority  without  Act  of  Parliament,  aa 
it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late, 
is  illegal." 

Matthew  Pari*.  Hi$t.  Xajor.,  MO  and  8M : 
Coke,  Reir>y1t,  1M ;  Stair  Trial;  xi.  1165-12W; 
Broom.  Con*.  Late ;  Macanlaj.  Hit.  of  Eng., 
voi».  i.  and  ii. ,  Hallam,  Con*'.  Uil.,  cli.  xiv. 
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Dissenters.  [KonrcoKfosJcurt.] 
Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill  (7  and  8 

Vict.).  In  1844  Lord  Lyndhurst  carried  this 
measure,  which  provided  that  where  the 
founder  had  not  expressly  denned  the  doctrines 
or  form  of  worship  t  >  he  observed,  the  usage 
of  twenty-fivo  years  should  give  trustees  a  title 
to  their  endowment.  Its  occasion  was  an  attack 
by  some  of  the  Nonconformists  on  the  ten 
Presbyterian  congregations  which  had  diverged 
into  ITnitarianism  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  had  in  most  instances  con- 
siderable endowments. 

Divine  Right .  In  England  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right  of  sovereigns  grew  up  luring 
the  sixteenth  century,  flourished  during  the 
seventeenth,  and  died  a  natural  death  in  the 
eighteenth.  The  idea  of  the  sac-redness  of 
hereditary  right  had  made  great  progress 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  The  false  pedi- 
gree put  forth  by  Henry  of  Lancaster  to 
justify  his  claim  to  the  crown,  the  history 
of  tho  Duke  of  York's  pretensions  to  the 
throne,  tho  theory  by  which  Richard  III. 
strove  to  justify  his  usurpation,  and  the  care 
with  which  Henry  VII.  guarded  his  heredi- 
tary title  against  unything  which  might  seem 
to  impair  it,  mark  the  advance  of  this  view. 
The  theory  of  election  fell  more  and  moro 
into  tho  background.  At  the  coronation  of 
Edward  VI.,  tho  king  was  presented  to  the 
as  their  lawful  and  undoubted  sovereign 
he  took  the  oath  to  preserve  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  realm.  Thus  tho  very 
form  of  an  election  contract  was  destroyed. 
The  accession  of  James  I.  was  the  triumph  of 
hereditary  over  Parliamentary  title.  Tho 
resolution  which  recognised  him  as  king 
stated,  "  that  immediately  on  the  decease  of 
Elizabeth,  late  Queen  of  England,  the  impe- 
rial (Town  of  the  realm  of  England  .  .  . 
did  by  inherent  birthright,  and  lawful  and 
undoubted  succession,  descend  and  come  to 
your  most  excellent  Majesty,  as  being  lineally, 
iustlv,  and  lawfully  next  and  sole  heir  of  tho 
blood  royal  of  this  realm."  Already  in  two 
of  the  religious  confessions  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign — the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man 
(1337)  and  the  Xrct*sary  Doctrine  and  Erudi- 
tion (1543)— the  duty  of  passive  obedience  had 
been  established  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  fifth  commandment.  In  the  Cunons  of 
1  606  tho  clergy  went  so  far  in  enforcing  this 
view  that  tho  king  felt  that  the  obedienco 
they  demanded  for  a  dc  facto  king  under- 
mined his  hereditary  title.  He  was  also 
obliged,  at  the  complaint  of  Parliament,  to 
condemn  the  theory  of  his  absolute  power 
put  forth  by  Cowell,  the  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  at  Cambridge,  in  his  Late  Dictionary. 
Under  Charles  I.  the  House  of  Commons 
complained  of  the  sermons  of  Sibthorpe  and 
Mainwaring  (1627).  nnd  in  their  remonstrance 
of  May  26,  1642.  asserted  that  the  "erroneous 
tuaxim  being  infused  into  princes  that  their 


kingdoms  are  their  own,  and  that  they  may 
do  with  them  what  they  will,  as  if  their 
kingdoms  were  for  them' and  not  they  for 
iheir  kingdoms  .  .  .  was  the  root  of  all 
the  subjects'  misery.''  The  Act  by  which 
Charles  II.  was  made  to  succeed  immediately 
on  his  father's  death,  and  his  reign  dated  ac- 
cordingly, was  a  practical  acknowledgement  of 
the  doctrine  of  divine  right.  The  Church  of 
the  Restoration  made  the  absolute  duty  of 
non-resistance  part  of  its  teaching,  and  it  was 
also  made  part  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  proclaimed  this  duty, 
and  tho  former  university  burnt  the  works  of  its 
opponents.  Closely  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  was  the  custom  of 
touching  for  the  M  king's  evil,"  which  was,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  "a  visible,  palpable 
attestation  of  the  indefeasible  sanctity  of  tho 
royal  line."  A  Latin  service  for  this  ceremony 
had  been  drawn  up  under  Henry  VII.  ;  under 
Charles  I.  an  English  one  took  its  place,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Anne  was  inserted  in  the 
Prayer  Book.  In  a  single  year  Charles  II. 
touched  8,500  persons;  in  tho  courso  of  his 
reign  it  is  estimated  that  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  received  his  healing  touch. 
William  III.  naturally  never  attempted  to 
exercise  this  power,  but  Anno  revived  the 
ceremony.  It  was  again  abandoned  by  the 
Hanoverian  kings,  and  the  practice  was  only 
maintained  by  the  exiled  heirs  of  the  Stuarts. 
During  the  sumo  years  the  theory  of  divine 
right  was  passing  away.  It  revived  under 
Anne,  and  its  efficacy  was  preached  by  Sache- 
verell  and  other  divinos.  But  when  George  I. 
came  to  the  throne,  with  a  title  based  on  the 
Act  of  Settlement  alone,  it  was  impossible  for 
any  party  which  accepted  the  Hanoverian 
succession  to  still  maintain  this  doctrine. 
Moreover,  as  the  Tories  were  in  opposition, 
they  had  no  motive  for  exalting  the  monarchy. 
The  Jacobites  alone  continued  to  make  this 
teuet  part  of  their  faith,  and  they  became  prac- 
tically extinct  by  the  accession  of  George  III. 
Sir  K.  Filmer,  Original  of  Gottmment,  1662, 
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Prerogative, 

Dodington,  Geokoe  Bibb  (ft.  1691, 
d.  1762),  was  a  politician  of  some  prominence 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Ho  entered  Parliament  in  1715  as  member 
for  Winchelsea,  and  was  almost  at  onco 
despatched  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  where 
he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  and  re- 
mained till  1717.  He  inherited  a  mag- 
nificent property,  and  attached  himself  to 
Walpole's  partv,  but  deserted  that  minister 
in  1741.  Before  this  he  had,  in  1737,  used 
all  his  influence  with  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  dissuade  him  from  openly  setting 
his  father  at  defiance,  but  was  ono  of  the  lead- 
ing friends  and  counsellors  of  tho  prince  for 
many  years.  After  holding  several  offices, 
he  became  tho  confidential  friend  of  Lord 
Bute,  in  the  first  year  of  George  UL't  reign, 
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by  that  nobleman's  influence 
Baron  Melcombe.  He  did  not,  however, 
long  enjoy  his  new  honours,  but  died  the  next 
year.  lie  had  some  claims  to  being  a  patron 
of  men  of  letters,  and  it  was  to  him  that 
Thomson  dedicated  his  Hummer.  Among  his 
friends  were  Young,  Fielding,  and  Lyttleton. 
He  left  behind  him  a  Diary  (published  in 
1784),  which  is  still  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  for  tho  minor  history  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived. 

Dodowah,  The  Battle  op  (18261,  took 
place  on  the  Gold  Coast,  between  a  British 
force,  under  Colonel  Punlon,  and  the 
Ashantees,  who,  after  righting  with  des- 
perate bravery,  were  compelled  to  give  way. 

Dollar,  The  Battle  of  (875),  resulted  in 
a  complete  victory  for  the  Dane*,  under 
Thorstem,  over  Constantino  and  the  men  of 
As  a  consequence  of  this  defeat, 
raa  compelled  to  cede  Caithness, 
Sutherland,  Uom,  and  Moray  to  the  invaders. 
Dollar  is  on  the  bordere  of  Fife  and  Perth- 
shin1. 

Dolly's  Brae,  The  Kiot  at,  occurred  on 
July  12,  1849.  Fifteen  hundred  Orangemen 
marched  through  this  defile,  which  is  near 
Castle  wcllan,  to  congratulate  the  Eurl  of 
Kodcn,  their  provincial  grand  master.  On  their 
way  back  they  were  fired  on  by  the  lioroan 
Catholics,  an  attack  which  the  Protestants 
were  not  slow  to  return.  The  result  of  the 
affray  was  that  the  latter  bodv  drove  back 
their  opponents,  who  left  four  dead  and  forty 
wounded  on  the  field.  The  question  was 
taken  up  in  Parliament,  and  the  Earl  of 
Kodcn  was  eventually  dismissed  from  hia  lord- 
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Domesday  b  the  name  given  to  the 
great  survey  of  Kngland,  made  by  order  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  name  is  not 
found  before  the  Jiialogui  de  Seacrario  (q.v.\ 
in  which  (i.  16}  it  is  said  that  the  English 
called  the  book  of  the  survey  "  Domesdei," 
or  "the  day  of  judgment,"  Wauso  of  the 
rtric-tnesa  of  the  examination.  It  has  also 
been  held  to  refer  to  the  day  of  holding  the 
courts  at  which  the  inquest  was  made.  In 
1084  England  was  threatened  with  invasion 
by  Canute  of  Denmark.  At  the  Wginning  of 
that  year  the  king  laid  a  heavy  "  geld,  or 
tax,  on  all  England  of  six  shillings  on  the 
hide.  The  invasion  of  the  Northmen  was 
not  made.  The  threatened  danger,  however, 
and  the  tax  which  seems  connected  with  it. 
probably  made  the  Conqueror  anxious  to  as- 
certain "the  capabilities  of  his  kingdom,  both 
as  regards  defence  and  taxation.  At  the 
mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Witan.  after  "  deep 
speech  "  with  the  great  men,  the  king  ordered 
that  a  survey  of  the  kingdom  should  be  made. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  survey  the  country 
was  divided   into  districts,  and  a  body  of 


commissioners  was  sent  to  hold  an  inquest  in 
each  district.  The  names  of  those  sent  into 
the  midland  counties  are  preserved,  and  show 
that  men  of  high  position  were  employed  in 
the  work.  They  were  bidden  to  inquire  who 
held  each  estatein  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
who  held  it  at  tho  time  of  the  inquest,  what 
its  valuo  was  at  the  two  dates,  whether  that 
value  could  lie  raised,  and  by  what  title  it 
was  held.  In  order  to  find  out  whether  an 
estate  wus  capable  of  contributing  a  larger 
sum  to  the  royal  treasury,  minute  inquiries 
were  to  be  made  as  to  its  extent,  and  tho 
men  and  beasts  it  supported.  The  commis- 
sioners gained  their  information  in  the  way 
in  which  such  matters  were  usually  managed 
in  England.  They  took  the  same  witness  of 
the  sheriff  and  the  French  (foreign)  lvirons, 
and  the  whole  hundred,  of  the  priest,  the 
reeve,  and  six  villeins  of  each  township  :  that 
is,  they  learned  the  particulars  they  wished 
to  know  by  answers  made  on  oath  in  the 
hundred  court.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  an  inquest  had  been  held  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  land  throughout  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation ;  for  in  the  time 
of  Ethelred  the  country  had  been  surveyed 
and  divided  for  the  assessment  of  tho 
danegeld,  and  an  inquest  seems  to  have  been 
held  for  the  geld  of  1084.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  these  had  not  been  of  tho 
searching  nature  of  the  Domesdav  Survey, 
which  was  intensely  disliked  by  Englishmen. 
The  inquest  was  finished  in  the  summer  of 
1086. 

Question*  of  right,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  inquest,  led  to  irritation  and  t)  some 
bloodshed.  With  matters  of  title  the  com- 
missionera  did  not  concern  themselves  further 
than  to  record  the  conflicting  claims,  and  in 
doing  this  they  treated  tho  people  of  each 
race  alike.  Cases  of  illegal  occupation  are 
often  ranged  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
include  possessions  gained  by  defective  or 
disputed  titles,  as  well  as  by  acts  of  violence. 
These  are  the  terra  ocetipaUt  of  the  western 
shires,  and  the  i  tones  of  Essex,  Sec.  Few 
indications  can  be  found  in  the  record  of  the 
violence  of  the  Conquest.  The  rights  and 
obligations  of  each  landholder  are  settled 
by  those  of  his  antecettor,  and  the  date  at 
which  these  are  ascertained  is  that  of  the 
death  of  King  Edward.  There  is  seldom 
anything  to  show  that  the  new  possessor  did 
not  succeed  his  antreeuor  peacefully,  and, 
as  far  us  possible,  all  reference  to  the  reign 
of  Harola  is  avoided.  Nevertheless  the 
record  bears  witness  to  a  sweeping  confis- 
cation of  the  binds  of  the  wealthier  and  more 
powerful  class,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  the 
smaller  owners  also,  to  widespread  devastation, 
and  to  the  ruin  of  many  boroughs.  Two 
systems  of  measurement  arc  used  in  Domes- 
day :  the  one  by  the  hide,  the  other  by  tho 
car  neat  e.  The  hide  is  used  to  signify  an 
area  of  a  certain  rating  value.    It  is  an  old 
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English  term,  and  though  it  implies  an  area, 
seems  in  Doinosday  at  least  to  be  of  uncertain 
extent.  The  foreign  carucate  is  the  co- 
relative  of  the  hide,  but  has  a  more  constant 
reference  to  area.  It  is  sometimes  used  of  land 
which  is  non-hidated,  i.e..  not  rated  for  the 
payment  of  taxes.  In  both  hide  and  carucate 
the  terra  ad  unam  earueam,  or  one  plough* 
land  of  definite  extent,  is  a  principal  factor. 

The  latest  investigation  of  Anglo  Saxon 
institutions  is  contained  in  Prof.  F.  \V. 
Maitland's  D*me$day  Book  and  Beyond. 
Among  the  more  notable  conclusions  are  the 
following  :— (I)  Domesday  being  primarily 
■a  tax-book,  many  of  its  leading  distinctions 
are  fiscal  rather  than  legal  or  economic, 
for  example,  the  difference  between  the 
aokomen  and  the  classes  below  them  is  that 
the  former  are  personally  responsible  for 
the  geld,  while  the  latter  pay  it  through 
a  lord.  Similarly,  the  term  "  manerium " 
has  none  of  its  thirteenth  century  meaning, 
but  simply  implies  an  area— be  it  an  immense 
tract  or  only  twelve  acres,  be  its  annual  value 
£150  or  Is. — which  is  treated  as  a  unit  by 
the  tax-gatherer.  (2)  The  lino  between  tho 
villani,  bordarii,  and  cotarii  was  an  economic 
one,  and  not  a  matter  of  status.  They  were 
not  legally  "  ascripti  glebaa."  The  distinction 
between  tie  "  sochemannus  "  and  the  "  liber 
homo  "  cannot  be  ascertained.  (3)  The  villans 
of  Domesday  were  not  necessarily  the  justice- 
ablea  of  their  lords;  Btill  less  were  the 
sokemen.  All  dependod  on  whether  the  lord 
hud  sac  and  soc  (q.v.),  a  right  which  could 
only  be  claimed  by  royal  grant.  Grantees, 
however,  could  in  their  turn  become  grantors, 
and  thus  justice  had  already  become  sub- 
infeudated.  (4)  The  free  lordless  village  was 
as  normal  a  feature  in  1066  as  the  village 
completely  subjected  to  seiguorial  control. 
Such  fieu  townships,  however,  had  very  little 
communul  organisation,  for  they  had  no 
court  and  often  no  reeve.  (5)  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  borough  is  primarily  a  fortress,  a  unit 
in  a  scheme  of  national  defence,  the  sphere 
of  a  special  peace  and  of  a  separate  court. 
The  burgesses  rarely  nil  have  tho  same 
landlord— in  fact,  historically  they  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  complements  of  men  sent 
by  the  neighbouring  landowners  to  defend 
the  j i  is-.  The  commercial  element  is  not 
a  necessary  characteristic  of  a  borough.  (6) 
Seignorial  justice  may  be  traced  back  in 
England  to  a  very  remote  time.  Even  in  the 
seventh  century  there  were  "  immunists  " 
wilh  exalted  rights  within  their  territories; 
while  in  the  tenth  century  a  royal  grant  of 
land  generally  iucluded  us  u  matter  of 
common  form  a  grant  of  jurisdiction,  ex- 
tending to  both  the  free  and  the  unfree.  (7) 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  tho  English 
villages  as  a  whole  have  a  servile  origin.  In 
the  west  tho  English  may,  here  and  there, 
have  adopted  Celtic  agrarian  arrangement* 
unchanged  ;   but  olsewhtrc  from  the  very 


first  wo  find  the  typical  holding  a  large  hide 
of  120  acres  or  thereabouts,  an  area  only 
suited  to  the  freeman.  The  virgate  of  thirty 
acres,  so  often  pointed  to  as  tho  typical 
servile  holding,  is  obviously  of  later  origin, 
being  only  a  fraction  of  tho  hide,  derivod  by 
splitting  it  into  parts. 

Ftwman,  Soman  Cmuputt,  iv.,  c  21,  v.,  c.  22, 
and  App.  ;  Bytou,  Kty  to  Uomttday,  Donfiay 
Studies,  Oortet  and  Summit ;  Sir.  H.  Ellis,  1m- 
trwluction  to  Ikimtmlay ;  Maitland,  Dowtday 
Bt»k  and  Btyond,  18V".  The  Domesday  Book 
was  reprinted  by  tho  Record  Couunittion,  1743 — 
i-i".  aud  iu  fac-almile  1S04— k 

Dominica,  the  largest,  though  not  the 
most  important,  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  was 
discovered  by  Columbus,  1493,  on  a  Sunday, 
whence  its  name.  Though  claimed  from 
1625  onwards  by  England,  it  was  colonised 
by  the  French,  but  in  1754  was  captured  by 
the  British  forces,  and  was  formally  ceded  to 
England  by  tho  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763.  In 
1778  it  was  ravaged  by  the  French,  and  was 
taken  by  them  in  1781,  and  retained  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  In  1795  another  attack  was 
made  on  Dominica,  and  in  1805  the  island  was 
once  more  ravaged  by  a  French  force  under  La 
Grange.  In  1813  Dominica  was  the  scene  of 
a  Maroon  war,  but  the  insurgents  were  speedily 
crushed ;  and  the  insurrection  was  made  a  pre- 
text for  the  employment  of  most  severe  mea- 
sures against  the  slaves.  Since  1871  Dominica 
has  belonged  to  the  federation  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  (q.v.),  but  increased  local  autonomy 
was  granted  to  it  in  1894.  The  population  is 
mainly  French-speaking  and  Catholic 

Attwood,  BUt.  of  ji...,.i> 

Dominica,  The  Battle  op  (April  12,1 782), 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  naval 
power  in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  9th  of  April 
tho  division  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  which,  con- 
sisting of  eight  ships,  had  got  separated  from 
tho  rent  of  the  fleet  under  Rodney,  had  main- 
tained for  an  hour  an  unequal  contest  with 
fifteen  French  ships,  and  the  French  admiral 
had  thought  it  wise  to  retire  when  the  rest  of 
tho  British  fleet  came  up.  The  next  two  days 
wore  occupied  in  trying  to  bring  the  French 
to  action,  and  on  the  12th  Rodney  succeeded 
in  doing  so.  Favoured  by  the  wind,  he  took 
advantage  of  a  break  in  the  French  line,  and 
advancing  in  column,  cut  the  French  fleet  in 
two.  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  was  leading  the 
English  van,  at  once  became  engaged  with 
that  of  the  French  fleet,  while  Rodney  was 
busy  with  the  enemy's  centre.  The  action 
was  vigorously  carried  on,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  was  very  still,  soon  became  so 
enveloped  in  smoke  that  the  fleets  mutually 
ceased  firing.  When  at  length  the  smoko 
cleared  away,  the  French  were  seen  in  full 
retreat.  A  chase  was  immediately  begun,  and 
five  ships  were  taken  or  destroyed,  including 
the  enormous  Ville  de  Pari*.  Four  moiv 
were  soon  afterwards  captured  by  Hood  when 
Cruising  among  the  islands.    The  English 
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loss  in  the  two  actions  of  the  9th  and  12th 
was  comparatively  small.  Rodney  and  Hood 
were  both  raised  to  the  peerage.  The  battle 
ilaclf  is  famous  in  naval  history  as  being  the 
first  in  which  the  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the 
line  was  practised. 

▲Ilea,  Xar  ii  Battl**;  8tunhope,  Hut.  of  Eng. 

Dominicans,  Tub,  or  Black  Friars. 
This  order  was  founded  by  Dominic  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  ap- 
proved by  Innocent  DX  in  1215.  Thirteen 
brethren  of  this  order  crossed  into  England 
in  1221,  and  before  long  fixed  their  abode 
at  Oxford,  where  they  soon  l»ecamc  prominent 
in  the  schools.  Their  second  English  house  was 
the  Blackfriara  in  London,  originally  situated 
where  Lincoln's  Inn  now  stands,  but  removed 
from  this  placo  about  1279.  At  tho  time  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  there  were 
fifty-eight  Dominican  houses  in  England  and 
Wales,  several  of  them  being  situated  in  the 
principal  towns,  such  as  Bristol,  Northampton, 
Salisbury,  York,  and  Leicester.  [Friars.] 

Dominis,  Marco  Antoxio  db  (A.  1566, 
rf.  1624),  was  a  Jesuit,  who,  in  1604,  became 
Archbishop  of  Spalntro.  Ho  mado  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Bishop  Bodell  in  Italy,  and  was 
induced  by  him  to  quit  his  archbishopric  and 
<-ome  to  England,  where  ho  published  his 
work,  Dt  ItepttbUca  Ecrtetiaitica  (1617),  which 
was  aimed  at  some  of  the  evils,  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  the  Papal  system.  De 
Dominis  professed  himself  a  Protestant,  and 
was  much  patronised  by  James  I.  and  the 
High  Churchmen  in  England.  He  received 
the  Mastership  of  the  Savoy,  and  was  made 
Dean  of  Windsor.  In  England  he  saw  that 
his  ambition  was  not  likely  to  be  gratified  by 
the  highest  honours  of  the  Church.  He, 
therefore,  returned  to  Rome  (1622),  where  his 
old  schoolfellow,  Gregory  XV.,  was  Pope, 
and  seems  to  have  entertained  the  idea  that 
by  hia  efforts  England  might  be  restored  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  But  on  the  death  of 
Gregory.  Do  Dominis  was  arrested  by  the 
Inquisition,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  where  ho  died. 

N'-w  1  mil.  Lift  of  Dt  Domini*;  Gardiner,  Hi*t. 
c-f  Kng.,  1003-1943. 

Donald,  *on  of  Constantino  and  King 
of  Alhan  (</.  900).  was  the  first  ruler  styled  by 
the  chroniclers  "  King  of  Alban."  He  reigned 
from  889  to  900,  and  was  occupied  during  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  in  repelling  the  attacks 
of  Sigurd,  the  brother  of  Harald  Harfagr, 
and  the  newly-appointed  earl  of  those  Nor- 
wegians who  had  fled  from  their  native 
country  on  the  accession  of  tho  new  kiug, 
and  hail  already  begun  to  colonise  the  Orkney 
Islands.  The  new-comers  invaded  Caithness 
•nd  SuthorUnd,  and  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  Alban  was  constantly  required  in  those 
parts  to  keep  thorn  at  bay,  though  their  incur- 
sion* could  hardlv  affect  that  part  of  Scotland 
oter  which  Donald  really  reigned.   Liter  on, 


a  fresh  body  of  Danes  from  Dublin  swept 
down  upon  the  kingdom  of  Alban  itself,  and 
Donald  was  slain  at  Dunotter  in  contest  with 
them. 

Donald  Baloch  of  the  Isles  was  a 

relative  of  Alexander  of  the  Isles,  on  whose 
captivity  he  raised  a  force  and  defeated  the 
royal  troops  under  the  Earl  of  Mar  at 
Lochaber  (1431).  James  I.  of  Scotland  was 
exceedingly  angry  at  the  ill-success  of  hia 
lieutenant,  and  increased  the  taxes  throughout 
his  dominions  five-fold  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  funds  for  a  royal  progress  through 
tho  Highlands.  Shortly  after,  Donald  was 
Compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Ireland,  where  ho 
was  killed. 

Donald  Bane.  Kino  of  Scotland,  was 
brother  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1093.  After  reigning  six 
months,  he  was  driven  out  by  his  nephew 
Duncan.  In  1094,  however,  on  Duncan's 
death,  he  recovered  the  throne,  which  he 
shared  for  three  yean  with  Edmund,  aon  of 
Malcolm.  For  some  three  years  Donald  Bano 
continued  to  rule  over  the  Scots  north  of  the 
greut  firths,  while  Edmund,  as  the  son  of  the 
Saxon  Margaret,  reigned  over  the  more  Saxon 
population  of  the  Lowlands.  At  last,  in  1097, 
Edgar  Atheling,  with  tho  assistance  of  an 
English  force,  after  defeating  and  imprisoning 
his  nephew  Edmund  and  Donald  Bane,  set  hia 
other  nephew  Edgar  on  the  Scotch  throne. 
Two  years  later  Donald  Bane  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  after  being  blinded,  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment  till  his 
death.  He  was  buried  in  Dunfermline 
Abbey. 

Skene,  Celtic  Scotland  ;  Robertson,  Kftrly  Kino* 
of  Scot  la  rut. 

Donald  Bane  Mac  William  (</.  1187] 
claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Duncan,  son  of 
Malcolm  Canmore.  In  1181,  during  tho 
absence  of  William  the  Lion  at  the  English 
court,  he  tried,  with  the  aid  of  many  of  the 
Scottish  barons,  to  make  himself  king  of  tho 
country  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
for  six"  years  he  there  maintained  a'  sort  of 
irregular  warfare,  which  ended  in  hia  defeat 
and  death  in  the  Spey  Valley  (July,  1187). 

Donald  Brec,  or  Dontnal  Breac, 

the  aon  of  Eocha  (q.v.),  was  King  of 
Dalriada  (629—642).  In  634  Donald  was 
defeated  by  the  Angles  at  Calathioa,  while 
attempting"  to  wrest  from  their  hands  tho 
district  between  tho  Avon  and  the  Pentland 
Hills.  In  637  he  crossed  over  to  Ireland  with 
a  large  army  to  aid  Congal  Claen,  King  of 
Ulster,  agaimt  the  King  of  Ireland,  but  was 
utterly  routed  at  the  buttle  of  Magh  Bath. 
After  another  attack  upon  the  Anglian  terri- 
tory, iu  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Britons 
of  'Alclyde,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  out  with 
this  last  rn<e  upon  the  death  of  tho  great 
Khydderch  Hael,  and  was  slain  in  battle  with 
the  new  King  of  Alclyde  at  Strathcarron 
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(642).  On  his  death,  the  kingdom  of  Dul- 
riadu  reverted  to  anarchy. 

Dorchester,  Dudley  Carleton,  Vis- 

COVNT  {b.  1573,  d.  1632),  was  am I  ■ . » _ — -  l ■  1  ■  .1  to 
the  republic  of  Venico  from  1G10  to  1615, 
and  to  the  United  Provinces  from  1615  to 
1626.     During  the  second  Parliament  of 
Charles  L  he  maintained  the  cause  of  the 
king  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  attached 
himself  to  tho  party  of  Buckingham.  In 
May,  1626,  ho  was  created  Baron  Carleton, 
and  on  July  25,  1628,  Viscount  Dorchester. 
On  December  14  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  .Secretary  of  State,  and  in  that 
capacity  advocated  peace  with  France  and 
alliance  with  the  German  Protestants.  Cla. 
rendon  says  that  his  knowledge  of  44  foreign 
employment,  and  the  condition  of  other 
princes  and  nations,"  was  combined  with  an 
utter  ignorance  of  English  institutions  and 
temper. 

Dorchester.  I.  In  Dorset,  a  Roman 
station,  called  Dumovaria,  or  Durinum,  was 
a  place  of  some  importance  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  a  mint 
by  Atbelstan.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
Roman  fortifications  were  destroyed,  and  a 
Franciscan  priory  built  from  the  materials 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Tho  town  was 
incorporated  in  the  same  reign,  and  returned 
two  members  to  Parliament  from  the  year 
1295  to  1885.  II.  In  Oxfordshire,  on" the 
Thames,  near  Wallingford,  the  scene  of  the 
baptism  of  Cwichelm  (q.v.),  and  tho  seat  of 
a  famous  abbey  and  of  a  bishopric  which 
was  united  with  the  see  of  London  by  Remi- 
gius  in  1086. 

Dorchester,  Catherine  Sedley,  Corx- 
terh  of  {d.  1717),  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedley  (q.v.),  and  mistress  of  James 
II.,  by  whom,  in  1686,  she  was  made  Coun- 
tess of  Dorchester.  She  was  more  celebrated 
for  her  wit  and  vivacity  than  for  her  beauty; 
and  notwithstanding  *  her  ridicule  of  the 
Romish  priests  who  thronged  his  court, 
seems  to  have  maintained  her  ascendency 
over  James.  After  his  exile  she  was  married 
to  the  Earl  of  Portmore. 

Doris laus,  Isaac  (d.  1649),  was  the  son 
of  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
Ho  was  appointed  Judge  Advocate  of  Essex's 
army  on  account  of  his  great  knowledge  of 
civil  law,  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
charge  against  Charles  I.  In  May,  1019,  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Common- 
wealth to  Holland,  where  he  was  murdered  at 
tho  Hague  by  some  servants  of  Montrose, 
headed  by  Colonel  Whitford  (May  12  or  15, 
1649).  Ho  was  huiiod  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  exhumed  at  the  Restoration. 

Peacock,  Army  Li»t$  of  Cavalier*  and  Round- 

Dorset.  Peerage  of.  In  1397  John  [ 
Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  eldest  eon  of  | 


John  of  Gaunt,  was  created  Mnrquit  of  Dorttt, 
as  well  as  Marquis  of  Somerset ;  the 'title  was 
continued  in  this  branch  of  the  Beaufort 
family  till  tho  execution  and  forfeiture  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Somerset,  1463.  In  1475, 
Thomas  Grey,  Ix>rd  Ferrer*  of  Groby,  waa 
created  Marquis  of  Dorset ;  his  grandson, 
Henry,  third  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  was  attainted  in  1554.  In  1603 
Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  was 
created  Earl  of  Itartet.  Lionel,  seventh  earl, 
was  created  Duke  of  Dorset  in  1720.  In  1843 
Charles,  the  fifth  duke,  died  unmarried,  and 
the  dukedom  became  extinct. 

Dorset,  Thomas  Grey,  1st  Marqi  is  of 
{d.  1501),  was  a  son  of  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
the  subsequent  wife  of   Edward  IV.,  by 
her  first  husband,  Sir  John  Grey.  Sharing 
in  his  mother  s  prosperity,  ho  was  created 
Marquis  of  Dorset  in  1475,  and  escaped  the 
hostility  displayed  by  Gloucester  in  1483  to 
all   the  members   of  the  queen-dowager's 
family  by  taking  refuge  in  tho  Sanctuary 
at  Westminster.    Escaping  thenco  in  safety, 
he  joined  with  his  uncle,  Sir  Richard  Wood- 
ville, in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  Tower  and 
raise  a  fleet ;  but  failure  drove  him  once  agaia 
to  concealment,  until  Buckingham's  rebellion 
afforded  him  another  opportunity  of  being  ac- 
tively hostile  to  Richard  III.  This  movement 
likewise  failing,  he  forthwith  fled  over  tho 
aca  t<>  make  one  of  tho  powerful  party  of 
malcontents  supporting  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
in  Britanny.    On  his  return  from  France, 
where  he  had  been  left  by  Henrv  VII.  aa 
security  for  the  French  king's  loan,  he  on- 
joyed  the  royal  favour,  though  during  the 
Siumel  imposture  he  was  imprisoned  in  tho 
Tower,  but  soon  released.    In  the  same  reign 
he  served  against  the  French  (1491);  four 
years  later  was  one  of  the  leaders  when  tho 
rebels  were  vanquished  at  Blackheath. 

Dorset,  Henry  Grey,  3rd  Marqiia 
of  (d.  1554),  married  Frances,  daughter  of 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  By  her  ho 
became  the  father  of  Lady  Jano  Grey.  Hia 
weak  and  ambitious  character  caused  htm 
to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  Northumberland's 
propoaali  for  obtaining  an  alteration  of  the 
succession  in  favour  of  his  daughter.  When 
this  plot  failed,  Suffolk  was  pardoned  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fine,  but  in  the  following  year 
raised  a  rebellion  in  the  midland  counties,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
(q.v.)  in  Kent,  His  few  troops  were  defeated 
near  Coventry  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and 
the  duke,  having  taken  shelter  with  one  of  his 
retainer!  named  Cnderwood,  was  by  him  be- 
trayed to  his  pursuers.  Ho  was  condemned, 
and  executed  Feb.  23,  1554,  a  few  days  after 
his  daughter,  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Tytler,  Eng.  una*,-  Edward  VI.  and  Mary. 

Dorset,  Thomas  Sackville,  1st  Earl  of 
1536,  d.  1608),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard 
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Sack  vi  lie.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  studied  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
la.d  served  in  various  diplomatic  employment 
on  the  Continent.  In  1567  he  was  created 
Lord  Buck  hurst.  In  1587  he  was  ambassador 
to  the  United  Provinces,  and  succeeded 
Burleigh  as  Lord  Treasurer.  In  1604  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Dorset.  Ho  was  the  joint 
author  with  Thomas  Norton  of  tho  tragedy 
of  Gorboduc  (1561),  the  earliest  blank-verso 
drama  in  our  language. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sackvillr,  6th  Earl 
ok  [b.  1637,  d.  1706),  sat  for  East  Grinstead 
as  Lord  Buckhurst  in  1660,  but  declined  all 
public  employment.  In  1675  he  became 
Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  next  year 
succeeded  to  his  father's  title.  In  tho  reign 
of  James  II.  he  was  dit-inissed  from  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  Sussex.  He  entered  into  com- 
munication with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  on 
the  landing  of  William,  assisted  the  Princess 
Anne  in  her  flight  from  Westminster.  He 
became  Lord  Chamlwrlain,  and  employed  his 
patronage  in  helping  genius  and  misfortune. 
<  m  the  departure  of  William  for  Ireland,  he 
was  appointed  in  Mary's  Council  of  Nine.  In 
1691  ho  accompanied  William  to  Holland. 
He  was  declared  by  Preston,  on  the  dotection 
of  his  plot,  to  be  in  communication  with  tho 
Jacobite  court  of  St.  Germain*.  The  accusa- 
tion was  probably  untrue,  although  Dorset 
was  no  doubt  angry  at  William's  leanings  to- 
wards the  Tories.  Dorset  is  better  known  as 
the  patron  of  Prior,  Dry-den,  Congreve,  and 
Addison,  than  as  a  politician.  Macaulay  thinks 
that  "had  he  been  driven  by  necessity  to  exert 
himself,  he  would  probably  have  risen  to  the 
highest  posts  in  the  State." 

Johnson,  Life  oj  Dortrt ;  Macuulay,  Hut.  of 
England. 

Dost  Mahomed  1863)  was  the  brother 
of  Futt«*h  Khan,  the  vizier  of  Mahmood  Shah 
in  Afghanistan.  In  conjunction  with  his 
brothers,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Cabul 
on  the  expulsion  of  Mahmood,  brother  of 
Shah  Soojah.  In  1834  Dost  Mahomed  suc- 
cessfully quelled  tho  attempt  of  Shah  Soojah 
to  recover  Afghanistan,  but  during  this  war 
he  loot  the  province  of  Peshawur  definitely 
to  Hanjeet  Singh.  In  1836  Dost  made  over- 
tures to  Ixrnl  Auckland  for  arbitration,  and  on 
his  refusal  appealed  to  the  King  of  Persia. 
In  1837  he  sent  an  expedition  to  Peshawur, 
and  at  Jumrood  won  a  fruitless  victory.  In 
1838  overtures  for  an  alliance  wem  made  to 
Dost  Mahomed,  and  an  emlwssy  sent  to  Cabul 
under  Captain  Bumes.  Dost  Mahomed  de- 
clared his  willingness  to  dismiss  the  Russian 
and  Persian  env  \  ,  provided  the  English 
would  assist  him  to  recover  Peshawur.  This 
the  Governor-General  refused,  and  Dost 
Mahomed  therefore  turned  to  Persia  and 
Russia,  and  the  latter  power  guaranteed  tho 
defence  of  Canduhar.  Thereupon  tho  English 
determined  to  deposo  him,  and  to  attain  this 
Htrr.-LS 


object,  the  Afghan  expedition  of  1839  was 
despatched.  Deserted  by  Persia,  with  a 
British  army  advancing  on  Cabul,  Dost 
Mahomed  flod  with  a  handful  of  followers  to 
the  Hindoo  Koosh.  After  being  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  chief  of  Khooloom,  he  passed 
on  to  Bokhara,  where  ho  was  detained  by  the 
Ameer;  but  on  effecting  his  escape,  he  re- 
turned to  Khooloom,  gathered  an  army  of 
Oosbegs,  and  crossing  the  Hindoo  Koosh, 
proclaimed  a  religious  war.  He  was  defeated, 
however,  September  18th,  by  Brigadier 
Dennie.  After  another  attempt  to  raise  tho 
country  against  the  English,  ho  surrendered 
to  Sir  William  Macuaughten,  and  was  brought 
to  Calcutta.  He  was  released  in  1842.  In 
the  second  Sikh  War  ho  made  common 
cause  with  the  Sikhs,  and  captured  Peshawur, 
from  which,  however,  he  was  shortly  after 
driven  out.  In  1856—7  an  English  army  was 
despatched  to  aid  him  against  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  who  had  seised  Herat.  Before  he  died, 
ho  had  succeeded  to  some  extent,  at  least,  in 
uniting  the  Afghan  power.  On  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1863,  the  country  was 
divided  between  the  partisans  of  his  eldest 
son,  and  the  younger  one,  Shere  Ali,  to  whom 
Dost  Mahomed  had  bequeathed  his  throno. 
[AroiiAN  Warm.] 

Doughty,  Thomas,  was  Drake's  second  in 
command  in  the  famous  voyage  of  1577.  He 
was  appointed  captain  of  a  Portuguese  vessel 
captured  near  Santiago.  Soon  after  quitting 
the  Plate  River,  Doughty  deserted  with  his 
men,  but  was  soon  overtaken,  and  his  crew 
transferred  to  Drake's  own  ship,  the  reliean. 
On  the  Patagonian  coast  tho  adventurers  came 
upon  a  gibbet,  on  which,  more  than  fifty  years 
before,  Magellan  had  hanged  his  mutineers; 
and  this  spot  was  now  put  into  fresh  service 
for  the  execution  of  Doughty.  A  court- 
martial  was  extemporised ;  Doughtv  was  found 
guilty,  and  beheaded,  after  first  embracing  tho 
admiral  and  partaking  of  the  holy  com- 
munion. A  story  of  the  time  makes  Drake 
to  have  been  the  executioner  in  person. 

Douglas  Castle  (in  Lanarkshire),  during 
the  wars  of  Scotland  with  Edward  1..  obtained 
the  name  of  the  "  Perilous  Castle  of  l>ouglas," 
from  tho  difficulty  of  holding  it  again-st  the 
Scots.  It  was  three  times  re-captured  from 
tho  English  by  Sir  James  Douglas,  and 
its  garrison  destroved.  About  the  year  1451 
it  was  demolished  by  James  II. 's  orders,  while 
the  earl  was  aWnt  in  Rome.  It  was,  how- 
ever, rebuilt,  and  was  in  1639  garrisoned  by 
the  Covenanters. 

Douglas,  The  Family  ok,  is  supposed  to 
be  of  Flemish  origin.  The  first  member  of 
the  family  known  to  history  is  Sir  William 
Douglas,  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Wallace. 
The  vast  possessions  of  the  Douglas  family  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  rendered  them  for- 
midable antagonists  to  the  royal  power,  and 
the  fact  that  Archibald  Douglas  married  a 
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daughter  of  Battel's  sister,  while  the  Stuarts 
were  only  descended  from  i«  younger  daughter 
of  David  of  Huntingdon,  made  it  at  on© 
time  by  no  means  imjwssible  that  a  Douglas 
would  succeed  in  driving  the  Stuarts  frum 
the  throne.  Besides  their  estates  in  Scot- 
land, the  Douglases  had  at  one  time  ex- 
tensive lands  in  England,  just  as  the  Pcrcie* 
had  similar  claims  in  Scotland.  These  claims 
were  to  have  been  satisfied  for  both  families 
according  to  the  Treaty  of  Northampton ;  and 
it  has  been  remarked  that  a  slight  different* 
in  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  either 
family  would  have  44  inverted  their  position, 
and  made  the  Perries  national  to  Scotland, 
the  Douglases  to  England." 

Douglas,  Thb  Peerage  of,  dates  froin 
Sir  William  Douglas,  who  was  created  Earl 
of  Douglas  in  1367.  The  earldom  tamo 
to  an  end  in  1455  with  the  attainder 
of  James,  ninth  earl,  after  the  battle  of 
Arkcnholm  and  the  unsuccessful  Douglas 
rebellion.  The  Peerage  of  Angus  had  been 
conferred  on  George,  illegitimate  son  of  tho 
first  Earl  of  Douglas,  in  1389.  In  tho 
Douglas  rebellion  the  Angusea  adhered  to  the 
crown,  and  got  a  large  portion  of  their 
relatives'  estates.  In  1033  William,  eleventh 
Earl  of  Angus,  was  created  Marquis  of 
Douglas.  In  1703  Archibald,  third  marquis, 
was  created  Duke  of  Douglas.  The  dukedom 
of  Douglas  became  extinct  with  him  in  1701. 
The  estates  of  the  Douglas  family  were  tho 
subject  of  a  protracted  law-suit,  known  as  the 
DoitglaM  Cause,  between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  Archibald  Stewart,  nephew  of  the  Duke 
of  Douglas,  who  obtained  tho  estates  by  a 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1771,  and 
was  created  Baron  Douglas  in  1700.  Tho 
peerage  became  extinct  in  1857.  The  mar- 
quisatc  of  DougLvs  and  earldom  of  Angus 
passcd(to  James,  seventh  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
on  the  death  of  Archibald,  Duke  of  Douglas, 
in  nOl,  who  was  descended,  by  a  second 
marriage,  from  William,  first  Marquis  of 
Douglas  (rf.  1033.)  [Hamilton.] 

Douglas,  William,  1st  Eakl  ok,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Archibald  Douglas.  On 
his  return  from  France,  where  ho  had  been 
educated,  in  1340,  his  first  exploit  was  to 
drive  the  English  out  of  Douglasdale  and 
Teviotdnle.  He  was  the  godson  of  Sir 
William  Douglas,  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale 
(q.v.),  whom  he  murdered  in  Ettrick  Forest 
(13.">3)  in  revenge.  In  1350  he  was  present 
at  the  kittle  of  Poictiers ;  and  in  1367  was 
created  Earl  of  Douglas.  On  the  death  of 
David  11.  ho  is  said  to  have  intended  to 
have  disputed  tho  succession  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  but  was  bought  off  by  an  alliance 
between  his  son  and  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Robert  II. 

Douglas.  James,  2nd  Eakl  of  (d.  1388), 
the  son  of  W  iUiain,  Earl  of  Douglas,  married 


Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  II.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  in  1384.  He  was  renowned 
for  his  bravery  and  skilful  generalship.  In 
1385  he  took  pail  in  a  raid  upon  England  in 
conjunction  with  a  body  of  French  troops 
under  John  of  Vienne.  In  1388  he  penetrated 
as  far  a«  the  gates  of  York,  and  was  tarrying 
away  Henry  Percy's  (Hotspur)  pennon  to 
Scotland,  when  he  was  met  by  the  Percies  at 
Otterburn.  This  battle  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  English,  who  fled  from  the  field,  leaving 
their  leader,  Hotspur,  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  but  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the 
Scots  with  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  DougLvs. 

Douglas,  Ahchibai.d,  4th  Eaul  of  [d. 
1424),  was  the  son  of  Archibald,  third  Earl  of 
Douglas.  In  1400  his  ambition  procured  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  Marjory  with  the  Duke 
of  Rothesay  (q.v.),  the  heir  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  and  he  is  said  to  liave  l>een  privy  to 
the  murder  of  that  young  prince  in  1402.  Ia 
the  September  of  the  same  year  he  headed  an 
army  collected  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  thu 
battle  of  Homildon  Hill.  On  his  release, 
he  joined  Percy,  in  whose  cause  he  was  again 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Shrewsbury 
(q.v.),  1403.  In  1421  he  crossed  over  to  France 
to  fight  against  the  English  in  ih.a  country. 
There  he  was  created  Duke  of  Touraine,  and 
falling  in  tho  battle  of  Verneuil,  was  buried 
at  Tours. 

Douglas,  William,  6th  Earl  or  (rfl 
1440),  and  third  Duko  of  Touraine,  was 
tho  son  of  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Douglas, 
who  died  1439.  On  succeeding  to  the  earl- 
dom, he  incurred  the  enmity  of  Sir  William 
Criehton,  who  invited  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
young  king,  James  II.,  at  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  there,  after  some  form  of  trial,  had  him 
beheaded,  along  with  his  brother  David  (1440) . 
The  young  earl  was  but  some  eighteen  yearn 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Douglas,  William,  8th  Earl  of  (<f. 
1452),  succeeded  to  the  estates  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  James  the  Gross  (1443). 
He  was  a  man  of  turbulent  spirit  and  vast 
I>ower,  possessing  a  large  part  of  southern 
Scotland.  Having  been  ap{iointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  by  James  II.,  he  rapidly  concen- 
trated his  power  by  entering  into  alliances 
with  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Ross  and 
other  great  nobles,  and  by  setting  on  foot 
intrigues  with  foreign  powers  and  with  tho 
English,  whom  he  had  defeated  on  t he- 
borders.  In  1450  he  passed  in  state  across, 
the  seas  to  spend  tho  Jubilee  in  Rome.  Ho 
speedily  lost  the  king's  favour,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  office  :  a  judgment  for  which, 
however,  lit!  retaliated  by  various  ftCta  of 
defiance  of  the  royal  authority.  He  ravaged 
the  lands  of  many  of  the  king's  more  imme- 
diate friends,  even  daring  to  put  to  death  Sir 
John  Herries,  and  assumed  the  position  of 
an  independent  prince.    Da  1452  James  IL 
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summoned  him  to  an  interview  at  Stirling, 
during  which  the  king,  enraged  at  hit*  insolence, 
stabbed  him  in  the  throat,  whereupon  he  was 
quickly  despatched  by  Sir  Patrick  Gray. 
He  married  his  cousin,  Margaret  Douglas,  the 
"  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway,"  and  bo  re-united  the 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Douglas. 
Pitscottie,  Chronicl*. 

Douglas,  James,  9th  Eakl  of  Id.  1488), 
was  thebrother  of  William,  Karl  of  Douglas 
(stabbed  by  James  II.  of  Scotland),  whom  he 
succeeded  as  head  of  the  family,  Feb.,  1462. 
Almost  his  first  act  was  to  nail  a  defiance  of 
the  king  to  tho  walls  of  the  Parliament  House, 
charging  him  with  murder  find  perjury.  He 
then  declared  war  against  James,  for  which 
act  hi*  lands  were  subsequently  declared  for- 
feited to  the  crown  by  an  Act  passed  in  1454. 
But  before  long  the  Angus  branch  of  his  own 
family  sided  with  the  king,  and  in  1455  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  was  defmted  at  Arkenholm, 
two  of  his  brothers  perishing  in  the  battle. 
James  Douglas  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  England,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  border  foray,  1484,  and 
was  soon  after  confined  in  the  monastery  of 
Lindores,  where  he  died  in  1488,  the  last  of  his 
line. 

Douglas,  Sir  Archihau>  («*.  1333),  was 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  famous  Lord 
James  Douglas,  and  a  warm  adherent  of 
David  II.  In  1362,  having  defeated  Edward 
Baliol  at  Annan,  he  made  a  successful  raid  into 
Cumberland.  On  the  capture  of  Sir  Andrew 
Murray  (1333),  Douglas  was  chosen  Regent 
of  Scotland  ;  but  in  the  same  year  he  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  at  Halidon  Hill, 
and  shortly  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds. 

Douglas,  Sir  George  (d.  1547),  was  a 
broth»T  of  Archibald,  sixth  Earl  of  Angus. 
Having  given  offence  to  James  V.  of 
8<x>tlnnd,  he  was  banished  to  England  along 
with  his  brother  (1528).  Some  years  biter  ho 
took  part  (1532)  in  a  raid  on  Scotland,  to 
whirh  country  he  did  not  return  until  the  death 
of  James  V.,  1542,  when  his  forfeiture  was 
rescinded.  He  was  one  of  the  Assured  I/ords 
(q.v.),  and  was  urgent  in  promoting  tho  mar- 
riage of  Mary  with  Edward,  but  did  not  do 
much  real  service  to  Henry  VIII.,  except  by 

E-  ig  good  advice  to  his  amlnssador,  Sir 
h  Sadler.  He  perished  at  the  battle  of 
ie  (1547). 

Douglas,  James,  LoRn  (d.  1330),  called 
"The  Good,  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Douglas,  tho  friend  of  Wallace.  Many  stories, 
more  or  lews  incredible,  are  told  of  him, 
as  of  most  of  the  other  patriots  who  wero 
fightincr  for  Scotland  at  this  time.  He  was  an 
able  and  gallant  partisan  of  Kohert  Bruce, 
hi*  first  exploit  in  the  king's  cause  being  the 
rapture  of  the  castle  of  Douglas  from  the 
English  in  1306,  and  the  massacre  of  its 
garrison.    Ho  was  in  command  of  one  of  the 


divisions  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Bannock- 
burn  in  1314,  and  in  the  same  year  harried 
Northuml»erland  in  conjunction  with  Edward 
Bruce.  On  the  dejwirture  of  Robert  Bruce  for 
Ireland,  in  1316,  the  charge  of  the  kingdom 
was  committed  to  Douglas,  who  managed  to 
defeat  all  attempts  at  invasion  on  the  part  of 
the  English  nobles.  In  1319  he  invaded 
England  to  create  u  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
beleaguered  castle  of  Berwick,  and  won  a 
complete  victory  at  Milton,  in  Yorkshire.  In 
1327,  whilst  on  a  similar  expedition,  he  sur- 
prised the  English  (  amp  by  night  at  Stanhope 
Park,  in  Durham,  cutting,  it  is  said,  the  very 
ropes  of  King  Edward's  tent.  Later  on,  he 
was  one  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Northampton. 
After  the  death  of  Bruce  (1329),  Douglas  set 
out  on  an  expedition  to  Palestine  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  tho  king's  heart  to 
Jerusalem,  but  being  diverted  from  his 
original  enterprise,  was  slain  in  battle  with, 
the  Moors  in  Andalusia,  1330.  His  body  was 
brought  back  to  Scotland,  and  buried  at 
Douglas. 

Dulnrrople,  AtnaU  of  Scotland;  Barton,  Hut. 
of  Scotland. 

Douglas,  Sir  William  (d.  1353),  the 
Knight  of  Liddcedale,  was  taken  prisoner 
(1332)  by  Sir  Antony  dc  Lucy  in  a  raid  into 
Scotland,  and  by  order  of  Edward  HI.  was 
put  in  irons.  On  his  release,  he  did  good 
service  against  the  English,  whom  he  ex- 
pelled from  Teviotdale  (1338).  In  1342  he 
took  Alexander  Ramsay  prisoner  owing  to 
a  private  feud,  and  starved  him  to  death  in 
his  castle  of  Hermitage ;  but  this  crime  was 
pardoned  by  David  II.,  who  even  made  its 
perpetrator  Governor  of  Roxburgh  Castle. 
Douglas  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Ncville'B  Cross,  and  while  in  captivity, 
entered  into  treasonable  negotiations  with 
Edward  III.  He  was  assassinated  in  1353, 
whilst  hunting  in  Ettrick  Forest,  by  his  god- 
son, William,  Lord  Douglas. 

Daln        .  Annals  of  Scotland, 

Douglas  Rebellion,  Ti.k  (1451).  When 

William,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas,  returned 
from  Rome  in  1451,  he  found  the  king's 
movements  directed  by  Crichton,  and 
unable  to  brook  a  sense  of  inferiority,  he  per- 
suaded his  own  dependants  and  the  Earls  of 
Crawford  and  Boss  to  enter  into  a  con- 
federacy with  him.  In  February,  1452,  he 
was  murdered  by  James's  own  hand,  leaving 
his  title  and  estates  to  his  brother  James,  who 
at  once  took  up  arms  to  avenge  his  relative's 
fate.  Though  reconciled  to  the  king  for  a 
time,  he  soon  grew  restless,  and  entered  into 
treasonable  communications  with  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  even  sent  a  letter  of  defiance  to 
James, wbosoon  drove  him  to  the  borders,  where, 
however,  the  rebeUiotil  nobleman  gathered 
a  force  of  40,000  men,  and  was  forced  to 
retreat  to  Fife.    At  Arkenholm  the  twoarmies 
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met,  but  the  power  of  Douglas  was  thinned 
by  the  desertion  of  his  kinsman,  tho  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  tho  defection  of  the  Hamilton*. 
Abandoned  by  almost  all  his  followers,  the 
Earl  James  fled  to  Annandale,  and  thence  to 
England.  His  estates  were  declared  for- 
laited  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  and  in  1484 
the  earl  himself  was  taken  prisoner  while  in- 
vading his  native  land,  and  condemned  to 
lead  a  monastic  life  till  his  death  (1488). 

Dover,  called  by  the  Romans  Dubris,  was 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
early  history  of  England.  It  was  ono  of  the 
Cinquo  Ports,  and  a  very  usual  i>ort  for  em- 
barkation to  the  Continent.  It  was  here  that 
Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  committed  the 
outrage  which  led  to  the  tMinishmcnt  of  Godwin 
(1051).  At  this  time  the  town  held  its  pri- 
vileges by  supplying  the  crown  with  twenty 
ships  for  fifteen  days.  Harold  founded  a 
castle  here.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings  tho 
town  was  burnt  by  William's  troops,  and  a 
few  years  later  Eustace  of  Boulogne  attcmpt«-d 
to  seiee  it  by  force  during  William's  absence 
abroad  (1067).  It  was  taken  bv  the  French 
in  1296;  in  1520  it  was  the  scene  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  interview  with  Charles  V.,  and  in 
1670,  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  tho 
Treaty  of  Dover.    [ClNQOI  Pouts.] 

Dover,  Tub  Tkeatv  op  (1670),  was  con- 
cluded between  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV., 
chiefly  through  tho  instrumentality  of  Charles's 
sister,  tho  Duchess  of  Orleans.  By  this  treaty : 
—(1)  England  find  France  were  to  declare  war 
against  Holland ;  and  England  was  to  receive 
tho  province  of  Zecland  in  case  of  success. 
(2)  The  Prince  of  Orange  was,  if  possible,  to 
receive  an  indemnity.  (3)  Charles  was  to  assist 
Louis  to  make  good  his  claim  on  the  Spanish 
succession, and  to  receive  as  his  reward  Ostend, 
together  with  any  conquests  he  might  mako 
in  South  America.  (4)  Charles  was  to  receive 
a  subsidy  of  £300,000  a  year  from  Lottie. 
These  four  clauses  comprised  the  whole  of  tho 
ublic  treaty,  which  was  signed  bv  Shaft<-s- 
ury  and  the  other  ministers,  but  there  were 
secret  clauses  known  only  to  Clifford,  Ailing- 
ton,  and  Arundel,  by  which  Charles  was  to  re- 
establish Roman  Catholicism  ;  while  to  enable 
him  to  crush  any  opposition  in  carrying  out 
this  scheme,  Louis  was  to  give  him  £200,000 
a  year  and  6,000  French  troops. 

Rauke,  Ui*t.  of  Eng. ;  MaeAulay.  W*t.  of  Eng. 

Downing,  Okohob  {<*■  1684?),  was  member 
for  Carlisle  in  1657.  It  was  he  who  seems  to 
have  first  suggested  that  tho  "  Instrument  of 
Government "  should  tto  abolished,  ami  a  new 
constitution,  which  aimed  at  reproducing  the 
old  constitution  under  a  dynasty  of  Cromwells 
substituted  for  it.  After  the  Restoration,  he 
was  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and 
in  1664  was  strongly  in  favour  of  making 
reprisals  on  the  Dutch,  a  course  of  condurt 
which  was  adopted,  though  not  in  the  king's 
name.   A  year  later  he  proposed  in  the  House 


of  Commons  that  the  method  of  contracting 
government  louns  through  the  goldsmiths 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Treasury 
Bhould  constitute  itself  a  bank;  and  when 
his  plan  was  adopted,  he  received  a  subordinate 
part  in  that  department  of  State.  In  1672  he 
was  again  ambassador  in  Holland,  and  in  1678 
had  once  more  to  defend  his  financial  schemes 
in  the  House,  but  this  timo  without  effect. 

Downs,  The  Battle  op  the  (1666),  waa 
fought  between  the  English  fleet,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  the  Dutch, 
under  Do  Ruyter,  De  Witt,  and  Van  Tromp. 
Tho  battle  lasted  for  several  days,  com- 
mencing on  the  1st  of  June.  On  the  3rd, 
Albemarle  retired,  after  Betting  fire  to  his 

1  disabled  ships,  and  late  in  the  evening  was 
joined   by  his    colleague,   Princo  Rupert. 

,  The  l»attlo  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and 
bloody  of  all  the  indecisive  battles  fought 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  English  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

D'Oyley,  Colonel,  the  president  of  the 
first  military  council  in  Jamaica  (1656),  suc- 
ceeded Major  Sedgewicke  as  governor,  and  by 
his  severe  measures  compelled  the  disbanded 
soldiers  to  colonise  the  island  for  Englnnd,  in 
accordance  with  tho  wishes  of  Cromwell. 

Drake,  Sik  Francis  (b.  1645,  d.  1596),  was 
born  at  Tavistock,   in  Devonshire.  Early 

;  inured  to  a  sea  life,  he  accompanied  his 
relative,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  to  the  Spanish 
main,  and  subsequently,  in  1570,  undertook  a 
voyage  on  his  own  account  to  the  West  Indies. 
In  1572  ho  sailed  with  two  vessels  to  make 
reprisals  upon  the  Spaniaixls  for  the  previous 
losses  he  had  sustained  at  their  hands,  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Nombro  de 
Dios.  On  his  return  to  England,  Drake  was 
at  first  employed  by  Elizabeth  in  Ireland ; 
but  in  1577  sailed,  with  her  sanction,  on 
another  expedition.     He  plundered  all  tho 

1  Spanish  towns  on  tho  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  captured  immense  booty,  and  finally 
crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean, "  returned  to 
England  round  the  Cape,  thus  circumnavi- 
gating the  glol«\  On  arriving  in  England, 
ho  was  knighted  by  the  queen,  in  re- 
cognition of  his  daring  (1580).  Five  years 
later,  Sir  Francis  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  captured  the  cities  of 
Santiago,  St.  Domingo,  and  Carthagena.  In 
1587,  during  the  preparations  for  the  Spanish 
Armada,  he  commanded  a  fleet  which  did 
much  damage  in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where  ho 
is  said  to  have  burnt  10,000  tons  of  shipping, 
an  operation  which  he  styled  "  singeing  the 
King  of  Sjwin's  beard."  He  then  captured 
an  immense  treasure-ship  off  tho  Az-ores,  and 
returned  home  in  time  to  take  a  very  active  part 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  as  vice-admiral 

I  of  the  fleet.  In  1505,  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  Drake  mi  led  on  an  expe- 

'  dition  to  the  Wi>st  Indies,  but  nothing  effectual 

|  was  done ;  and  Sir  Francis  died  on  board  hia 
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own  ship  off  Porto  Bollo,  Jan.  28,  1596,  and 
was  buried  in  mid-ocean. 

Sonthey,  Lit**  of  t\t  A&miralt;  Purchos, 
P.ltfi  im* ;    Barrow,  Naval  Worthio;  Fronde, 

Drapier's  Letters  (1724)  is  the  name 
of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Swift  against  the 
new  copper  coinage  which  the  government 
were  attempting  to  introduce  into  Ireland, 
and  the  monopoly  for  coining  which  had 
been  granted  to  a  person  named  Wood.  They 
profess  to  be  the  production  of  u  certain 
H.  B.,  a  drapicr,  or  draper,  of  Dublin,  and  he, 
wiiting  as  an  ignorant,  unskilled  shopman, 
givoa  utterance  to  his  own  apprehensions  of 
ruin.  While  professing  extreme  loyalty  to  the 
king,  the  honest  shopman  shows,  or  attempt* 
to  show,  that  the  patent  wan  unjust,  to  begin 
with ;  that  its  terms  had  been  infringed,  and 
that  the  now  coins  themselves  were  base.  In 
this  publication  Swift  hit  the  public  taste  of 
Ireland,  and  became  unrivalled  in  popularity. 
So  groat  was  the  impression  produced  by  tliis 
work,  that  the  patent  had  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Mr.  Wood,  who  was,  however,  compen- 
sated by  a  pension  of  £3,000  a  year. 

Drogheda  i»  noted  in  history  as  being  tho 
place  when;  the  Papal  legate  Papera  held  a 
synod  in  1 152,  on  which  occasion  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Church  was  greatly  strengthened 
in  Ireland.  It  was  at  this  town  that  Poynings' 
Act  was  pawed  in  1494,  and  about  tho  samo 
time  a  mint  was  established  there.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1641,  Drogheda  was  besieged  by  O'Ncil 
with  a  brge  force  of  Irish,  but  was  for 
three  months  successfullv  defended  by  Sir 
Henry  Tichborne.  On  Sept.  3,  1649.  Crom- 
well 'appeared  before  the  town,  which  had 
been  garrisoned  by  Ormonde  with  his  best 
regiments,  most  "of  them  English,  alto- 
gether 2,500  men,  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur 
A«ton,  an  officer  of  great  reputation.  On 
the  9th  the  bombardment  began :  a  storm 
attempted  by  the  Puritans  on  the  10th  failed, 
and  the  garrison  refused  to  surrender.  On 
the  12th  the  storming  of  the  pbice  was  again 
attempted,  and  succeeded,  after  a  desperate 
struggle.  The  whole  garrison  was  put  to 
the  sword,  and  Sir  Arthur  himself  had  his 
brains  beaten  out.  Cromwell  admits  "that 
the  officers  were  also  knocked  promiscuously 
on  the  head  except  two."  Altogether,  it 
ncrrns  that  about  4,000  people  perished,  about 
half  of  whom  must  have  been  unarmed — so,  at 
least,  it  would  appear  from  the  depositions  of 
eve- witnesses.  In  1690  Drogheda  surrendered 
to  William  III.,  directly  after  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne. 

Cromwell's  JMUr* ;  Carte,  lift  of  Ormond* ; 
Fronde,  K»>j-  i»  Ireland. 

Droit  d'Aubaine  is  an  old  nilo  by 
which  tho  property  of  a  deceased  foreigner  was 
claimed  by  the  State  unless  the  defunct  man 
had  a  special  exemption.  This  rule  was  not 
peculiar  to  England,  but  common  to  other 


countries.  Tho  derivation  of  the  word 
"aubaine"  has  been  variously  explained  as 
from  alibitiatHt,  or  advena. 

Droits  of  Admiralty  are  tho  rights 
claimed  by  tho  government  of  England  on 
the  property  of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war. 
It  has  been  customary  in  maritime,  war  to 
seize  the  property  of  an  enemy  if  /oun(^ 
within  our  ports  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
and  this  is  then  considered  as  forming  part 
of  the  Droit*  of  Admiralty.  Prizes  captured 
by  non-commissioned  vessels  are  also  said  to 
be  subject  to  tho  eame  conditions.  In  the 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  large 
sums  were  obtained  by  the  enforcement  of 
these  regulations,  but  for  the  most  part  tho 
money  so  gained  was  devoted  to  the  public 
service.  By  an  Act  of  William  IV.'s  reign 
the  Droits  of  Admiralty  for  tliat  reign  were 
to  be  put  to  public  use,  and  tho  Lord  High 
Admiral  is  no  longer  in  possession  of  hia 
claim  to  the  tenth  part  of  property  captured 
on  the  seas. 

Kent,  Commmtai  i*» ;  Bonner,  Law  Dictionary  ; 
Burrell,  Law  Dictionary, 

Druids,  Tmb,  were  tho  priests  of  tho 

Goidelic  Celts  in  Britain,  Druidism,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Rhys,  having  been  adopted  from 
the  pre-Celtic  population.  Csesar  says  that 
there  were  in  Gaul  only  two  classes  who 
obtained  any  consideration,  the  common  peoplo 
being  in  a  condition  little  abovo  slavery. 
Theso  two  classes  wero  the  noble  order, 
Equitee,  as  Caesar  calls  them,  and  the  priestly 
order,  the  Druids.  The  last  presided  over 
all  the  religious  functions.  They  had  the 
care  of  public  and  private  sacrifices,  and  they 
interpreted  tho  religious  mythology.  To 
them  the  youth  flocked  in  crowds  for  instruc- 
tion. They  were  too,  wo  find,  the  judges  in 
all  cases,  both  criminal  and  civil,  settling 
questions  of  disputed  boundaries  or  affairs  of 
inheritance,  as  well  as  those  connected  with 
infractions  of  the  law.  If  any  one  refused  to 
abide  by  their  decision,  they  could  inflict  on 
him  the" penalty  of  excommunication  or  inter- 
diction from  tho  sacrifices,  which  deprived 
him  of  all  his  civil  rites,  and  cut  him  off  from, 
all  commerce  with  his  fellow-men.  At  their 
head  was  one  chief  Druid,  who  succeeded  by- 
election.  Generally,  tho  claim  of  one  person 
to  succeed  to  the  vacant  post  was  universally 
recognised  ;  sometimes,  however,  disputed 
claims  led  to  bloodshed.  Once  a  year  all  the 
people  who  had  any  cause  for  hearing 
assembled  in  tho  most  central  part  of  Gaul, 
the  country  of  the  Ermites  (Chartrea),  and 
were  judged  by  the  Druids:  much,  one  may 
fawy,  as  the  Israelites  were  iudged  by  their 
judges.  As  has  been  already  said  [Celts], 
Britain  was  considered  the  especial  nursery 
of  Druidism. 

Caesar  tells  us,  as  a  distinction,  that  the 
Germans  had  no  Druids.  But  if  by  this  wero 
meant  that  the  Germans  had  no  sacerdotal 
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class,  the  statement  certainly  requires  modi- 
fication. The  Germans,  like  most  of  the 
Arvan  races  after  their  earliest  days,  had 
a  class  of  priests  who  stood  side  by  side  with 
their  kings  or  chiefs.  The  Celtic  Druids 
were,  wo  may  feel  sure,  a  sacerdotal  class,  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  was  found  among 
their  kindred  nationalities:  that  is  to  say, 
their  essential  function  was  to  stand  foremost 
in  the  sacrifices,  and  to  preserve  hy  oral 
tradition  the  mythic  histories,  whether  of 
gods  or  heroes,  which  had  been  comjiosed  in 
verse,  as  well  as  to  compose  fresh  forms  when 
required.  They  were  both  priests  and  bards : 
gleemcn,  as  the  Saxons  said,  or,  as  the  Norse- 
men would  havo  said,  m  aids.  This  was  their 
essential  character.  It  was  in  degree  chiefly 
that  their  functions  differed  from  those  of  the 
priests  of,  say,  the  heathen  Saxons.  The  Celts 
were  undoubtedly,  as  Cirsar  describes  them,  a 
very  religious  people,  and  being  such,  they 
had  raised  their  priesthood  to  a  position  of 
exceptional  power,  and  from  this  exceptional 
position  arose  their  functions  as  judges. 
Wo  easily  gather  this  much  from  Caesar's 
account  of  the  Druids;  for  wo  see  that  the 
enforcement  of  their  decrees  was  not 
secured  by  ordinary  legal,  but  by  distinctly 
religious,  penalties :  they  forbade  men  the 
sacrifices.  If  the  people  had  not  been  ex- 
ceptionally religious,  this  penalty  would  not 
have  earned  with  it  such  exceptional  terrors. 
Being  raised  to  such  a  high  position,  it  is 

{irobable  that  the  Druids  took  unusual  care  to 
once  themselves  round  with  the  mystery  of  a 
priestly  caste ;  but  the  theory  that  they  had 
a  great  and  secret  philosophy,  which  by  oral 
tradition  they  handed  down  far  into  the 
Middle  Ages,  is  an  extravagant  notion  which 
has  been  cherished  by  enthusiastic  and 
uncritical  minds.  [Hhf.ho.xs.] 

Rogrt  dc  Ballnquct,  EthnoginU  GauloU*,  tome 
Hi.  ;  H.  Qaidox,  Etyuiue  dt  la  lUliaioii  Gauloitt 
and  Ixt  Druidts  tt  la  Oui  dt  Chent;  Fuatel 
de  Coulanxet  in  the  Rtruf  CtUttm.  tome  W.  ; 
Khj »,  Ctltte  HtatKtnim.  (Hibbcrt  Lecture.). 

DrumclOff,THB  Battle  of,  was  fought  on 
1he  borders  of  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire,  June 
11,  1679,  between  a  party  of  the  Covenanters 
who  had  been  surprised  at  a  "  conventicle  " 
and  the  royal  troops  under  Claverhouse.  The 
Covenanters,  led  by  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and 
Ilackston  of  RathLUot,  wero  victorious. 

Drumcrub,  Trf.  Battlb  op  (065),  was 
fought  between  Duff,  King  of  Alban,  and 
Colin,  son  of  Indulf,  a  rival  claimant  to  the 
throne.    The  latter  was  completely  defeated. 

Drununond,  Sib  Gordon  (b.  1772,  d. 
1854)  was  one  of  the  English  generals  during 
tho  American  War  of  1812-14.  In  1814  he 
defeated  the  Americans  at  Fort  Oswego,  and 
soon  afterwards  gained  a  tecond  victory  over  I 
them  at  Lundy's  Lane.  In  August  of  that  ] 
year,  however,  ho  was  himself  defeated  at  j 


Fort  Erie.      In   1815  he  was  appointed 

Governor-General  of  Canada. 

Drummond,  Thomas  Permanent  Under- 
Secretary  for  Ireland  from  1835  to  his  death 
in  1840,  was  bora  in  1797  in  Edinburgh, 
became  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Enginocrs, 
and  was  employed  in  the  Government  survey 
of  Ireland,  and  subsequently  in  the  Boundary 
Commission  rendered  necessary  by  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.  Attracted  to  politics,  ho  became 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  at  Dublin  Castlo. 
He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  (1836). 
His  policy  was  to  govern  Ireland  by  the 
ordinary  law,  recognising  tho  grievances  of 
the  people  and  pursuing  a  conciliatory  policy 
towards  the  Catholics.  He  was  bitterly 
attacked  by  the  landlord  party,  and  the 
aphorism  "  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  rights  "  was  coined  by  him  in  a  reply  to 
a  protest  from  the  Tipperary  magistrates. 
Lift,  by  B»rry  O'Brien. 

Drummond,  Sir  William  (d.  1828),  en- 
tered Parliament  in  1795  as  member  for  St. 
Mawes.  In  1796  ho  was  sent  as  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  the  Court  of  Naples,  and  in 
1801  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople. Sir  William  was  more  distin- 
guished as  a  scholar  than  as  a  diplomatist, 
and  published  several  learned  works. 

Drunken  Parliament,  The  (1661), 
was  tho  name  given  to  the  ultra -Royalist 
Scotch  Parliament  elected  just  after  the 
Restoration.  It  restored  tho  Lords  of  the 
Articles  (q.v.),  and  annulled  all  Acts  of  the 
preceding  twenty-eight  years. 

Drury,  Sir  William  (d.  1579),  attained 
considerable  fame  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
as  an  able  general  and  administrator.  In  1567 
he  was  in  command  of  the  border  forces,  and 
in  1570,  in  conjunction  with  I>mnox,  took 
Hamilton  from  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault. 
In  1573  he  conducted  the  siege  of  Edinburgh 
to  a  successful  issue,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  the  queen.  Three  years  later  Drury  was 
made  President  of  Munstcr,  and  inaugurated 
his  entrance  upon  the  office  with  a  succession 
of  rigorous  measures.  He  died  at  Cork,  1579. 

Dryden,  John  (A.  1631,  d.  1700),  waa edu- 
cated at  Westminster  and  Cambridge.  At  the 
Restoration  he  appears  to  have  changed  his 
politics  ;  for  after  having,  in  1659,  written  an 
elegiac  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
we  find  him  in  1060  ready  with  another  in 
honour  of  the  now  king.  From  this  time  there 
hardly  occurred  any  jKilitical  event  of  impor- 
tance that  is  not  alluded  to  in  his  pages.  The 
Dutch  were  satirised  in  1662  ;  and  five  years 
later  the  wonderful  events  of  1665—6  "were 
celebrated  in  the  Annut  Mirabili*.  In  1681 
he  published  his  greatest  work,  Absalom  and 
Aehitophel,  a  political  satire,  directed  mainly 
against  the  intrigues  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Monmouth  on  the  question  of  the  accession  of 
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the  Duke  of  York.  All  the  characters  in  this 
poem  are  intended  to  represent  the  chief 
statesmen  of  the  day  under  the  thin  disguise  of 
Hebrew  names.  Tim  -  David  is  Charles  II. ; 
Absalom,  his  favourite  son,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  Achitophel,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  ; 
■while  the  versatile  Duke  of  Buckingham  ap- 
pears as  Ziuiri.  The  attack  on  Shaftesbury 
■was  before  long  continued  in  The  Medal, 
while  by  the  next  year,  in  the  Religio  Laiei,  he 
-was  again  engaged  upon  ono  of  the  leading 
topics  of  the  day,  defending  the  Church  of 
England  against  "the  attacks  of  tho  Dissenters. 
Under  James  II.  Dryden  turned  Roman 
-Catholic,  and  his  pension  as  Laureate,  an 
•office  to  which  ho  had  lieen  appointed  about 
the  year  1668,  was  renewed  after  a  temporary 
.cessation.  Shortly  after  this  tho  poet's  grati- 
tude evinced  itself  in  the  publication  of  the 
Hind  and  the  Panther  (1687),  another  political 
-and  religious  poem,  in  which  the  "  milk-white 
hind,  unspotted  and  unchanged,"  represents 
the  Church  of  Rome;  while  the  panther,  "the 
noblest  creature  of  tho  spotted  kind,"  stands 
for  the  Church  of  England,  and  other  aecta 
are  represented  under  the  guise  of  various 
beasts.  With  tho  Revolution  his  various 
offices  were  taken  away  from  him,  and  ho 
henceforward  confined  himself  to  purely  poet- 
ical work. 

An  edition  of  Drjden's  Work*,  with  a  Life  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  published  in  1808,  and  has 
been  revised  and  re  issued  by  Mr.  George  Saints- 

Dublin  has  been  from  the  very  earliest 
times  a  place  of  great  importance  in  Irish 
history.  Its  name  bespeaks  a  Celtic  origin, 
and  it  has  been  identified  with  tho  Eblana 
of  Ptolemy.  In  tho  ninth  century  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  tho  Ostmcn,  or  Danes, 
who,  with  occasional  reverses,  kept  their 
footing  in  Ireland  till  the  time  of  tho  Eng- 
lish conquest.  In  1171  tho  town  was  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  by  Roderick,  King  of  Con- 
naught,  r-ith  an  immense  host  of  Irish  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  was  the  placo  where  Henry  II. 
received  the  homage  of  tho  Irish  chiefs.  Tho 
jrovcrnment  of  Dublin  was  then  conferred  on 
Hugh  de  I^acy.  In  1207  tho  new  English 
colony  was  granted  a  charter,  and  two  years 
later  was  nearly  exterminated  by  a  native 
rising,  which  has  given  to  the  day  of  its  oc- 
currence the  title  of  Black  Monday.  Richard 
1 1,  appears  to  hare  visited  Dublin  twice,  and 
was  being  entertained  there  when  news  came 
of  Bolingbrokc's  invasion.  In  1591  a  charter 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  founded  Trinity  College 
and  the  University  of  Dublin.  A  new  Uni- 
versity was  founded  here  by  the  Irish 
University  Act  of  1908.  In  1646  Dublin 
was  besieged  by  tho  Papists,  and  was 
next  year  surrendered  to  tho  Parliament- 
arian force*  After  the  Revolution  of 
Ifi88,  James  I.  held  a  Parliament  in  this  city, 
which,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  William 
II L  soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  la  later 


times  Dublin  has  been  tho  head-quarters  of 
several  plots  and  seditious  projects,  such  as  the 
plot  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald  (1798),  of  Emmett 
(1803),  tho  Fenian  Conspiracy  of  1867,  and 
the  plot  of  the  Invincible*  in  1882.  [Ihelanu.] 

Dublin,  The  Tkeaty  of,  conducted  by 
Ormonde;  on  behalf  of  Charles  1.  and  the  Irith 
Council  of  Kilkenny,  becamo  substantially, 
after  the  failure  of  Glamorgan's  mission,  the 
public  part  of  Glamorgan's  treaty  (q.v.),  and 
was  concluded  on  March  28,  1646.  The  Papal 
nuncio  and  Owen  Roe  O'Neil  strongly  op- 
posed it,  and  a  synod  at  Waterford  excommu- 
nicated all  who  adhered  to  it.  It  was  practi- 
cally set  aside  by  the  Irish  advance  on  Dublin. 
Clarendon,  Ui*t.  of  the  Ke6. ;  Carte,  Ormonde. 

Duclair  Episode.  In  1870  six  British 
vessels  wero  seized  by  tho  Germans  at  Du- 
clair in  tho  course  of  their  military  operations, 
and  sunk  in  the  Seine;  their  crews,  moreover, 
it  was  said,  wcro  treated  with  brutality. 
This  excited  considerable  irritation  in  Eng- 
land. On  explanations  being  demanded, 
Princo  Bismarck  showed  himself  ready  and 
desirous  to  avoid  all  cause  of  quarrel  by  satis- 
factorily explaining  away  al}  causes  of  offence, 
and  offering^  tho  fullest  cqiuponsation  to  the 
parties  entitled  to  claim,  it. 

Dudley,  Am  Edmixd  (J.  loio),  was 

ono  of  tho  unprincipled  agents  of  Henry 
VII.'s  rapneitv,  to  which  ho  contrived  to 
lend  a  kind  of  legal  support  by  founding  it 
in  many  cases  upon  a  revival  of  ol>soleto 
statutes.  In  1492  he  accompanied  Henry  to 
Franco,  and  it  was  on  his  return  from  this 
expedition  that  ho  united  with  Empson  in 
inaugurating  that  system  of  exaction  for 
which  he  has  obtained  so  unenviable  a 
notoriety.  In  1"j04  Ik;  provides  an  examplo 
of  tho  completeness  of  Henry's  power  at 
that  time  bv  his  appearance  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  while  the  king  con- 
ferred upon  him  also  tho  rank  and  office 
of  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Dudley  and 
his  partner  Empson  wero  naturally  very  un- 
popular ;  they  were  men,  to  use  the  words 

i  of  Bacon,  "  whom  the  people  esteemed  as 
his  [Henry  VII.'s]  horse- leeches  and  shearers, 

|  bold  men  and  careless  of  fume,  and  that 
took  toll  of  their  masters  grist."  On  tho 
death  of  Henry  VII.,  his  successor  could  find 
no  better  way  to  ensure  popularity  at  the 
opening  of  his  reign  than  by  the  surrender  to 
the  people's  fury  of  these  agents  of  his  father's 
oppression.  Dudley  and  Empson  were  accord- 
ingly arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
were  at  onco  condemned,  and  executed  in 
August,  1510.  So  general  was  tho  disgust 
and  indignation  which  Dudley  and  Empson 
had  excited,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
pass  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  illegalities  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty. 

Bacon,  Hrnry  17/, 
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Dudley,  Lord  Gvilford  {d.  1554),  son  of 
the  Dukt;  of  Northun.  :  ind  (q.v.),  was 
married  in  1553  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  (q.v.), 
•whose  claim  to  the  throne  the  duke  intended 
to  assert  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Upon 
the  failure  of  his  plot,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  in  company  with  his  wife,  hut  the 
sentence  was  not  carried  into  effect  till  1554, 
when  the  insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
(q.v.)  and  the  solicitations  of  Simon  Renard, 
the  amhassudor  of  Charles  V.,  induced  Mary 
to  order  his  instant  execution.  [Grey,  Lauy 
Janb  ;  Mary.] 

Fronde,  UUt.  ofEwj.:  8tow<*.  AnnaU;  Sir 
II.  Nicolas,  Lift  o/Lady  Jan«  Urtj. 

Dudley,  Sir  Andrew,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  (q.v.),  was  sent  in 
1553  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  for  the 
purpose  of  mediating  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  French.  In  the  same  year  he  received 
instructions  from  his  brother  to  bribe  the 
King  of  France  to  send  an  army  to  England 
in  furtherance  of  the  schemo  for  placing  Lady 
Juno  Groy  on  the  throne.  For  this  ho  was 
put  on  his'  trial  and  condemned  to  death,  but 
was  uftorwurds  reprieved. 

Dudley,  Sm  Henry,  a  cousin  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  (q.v.),  formed  (in 
1556)  a  conspiracy  in  favour  or  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  the  avowed  object  of  the  plot  being 
to  free  England  from  the  yoke  of  Catholicism 
and  Spain.  Elizabeth  was  to  bo  married  to 
Courtcnay,  Earl  of  Devon,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  previous  rebellion  of  1554.  A 
plan  was  also  laid  to  carry  off  a  large  amount 
of  Spanish  silver  from  the  Treasury ;  but  the 
whole  plot  was  betrayed  by  one  of  the  accom- 
plices, named  Thomas  White,  and  most  of  the 
conspirators  were  arrested.  Dudley  himself, 
however,  escaped  abroad. 

Dudley  and  Ward,  John  William 
Ward,  4th  Earl  of  (4.  1781,  d.  1833),  was 
elected  member  for  Downton  in  1802,  and  soon 
distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1820  ho  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  peerage,  and  on  the  formation  of  Can- 
ning's ministry  became  head  of  the  Foreign 
OOice  (1827),  in  which  capacity  he  signed  the 
Treaty  of  London,  and  the  same  year  was 
raised  to  the  dignitv  of  an  earl.  In  1828  he 
left  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Cabinet  with 
Huskisson  and  Palmorston,  and  died  a  few 
years  later,  in  1 833.  Ho  was  a  man  of  ec- 
centric manners,  with  a  habit  of  thinking 
aloud.  It  was  of  him  that  Rogers  wrote  his 
celebrated  couplet — 

"  They  say  Ward  has  no  heart,  but  I  deny  it ; 
He  has  a  heart,  he  gets  his  spcecbea  by  it.*' 

Duelling.  The  practice  of  duelling 
teems  to  have  originated  from  the  Teutonic 
custom  of  trial  by  battle.  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  method  of  deciding  rights  did 
not  exist  in  England  before  the  Conquest. 
Under  William  the  Conqueror  it  was  ren- 
dered compulsory  only  between  two  Normans,  | 


but  was  gradually  extended  in  certain  cases 
to  both  races.  This  law,  though  it  had  long 
fallen  inio  desuetude,  was  not  finally  abrogated, 
till  1818,  after  it  had  in  the  preceding  year 
been  claimed  as  his  right  by  a  certain  Thorn  ton, 
who  was  accused  of  murder.  The  practice  of 
duelling. not  hs  a  solemn  appeal  to  heaven  for 
justice,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  personal 
affront,  has  arisen  from  the  legal  custom,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  in  England 
earlier  than  tho  sixteenth  century,  though 
it  became  very  common  indeed  in  the  next 
one,  and  so  continued  till  the  last  generation. 
It  was  not  till  about  tho  year  1843,  when 
Colonel  Fawcett  ]>erished  at  the  hands  of  his 
brother-in-law,  that  the  public  feeling  was 
unmistakably  expressed  against  tho  custom. 
After  this,  the  army,  in  whose  ranks  the 
sense  of  honour  and  claim  to  Batisfy  it  by 
shedding  blood,  might  be  supposed  to  lie 
strongest,  was  forbidden  to  have  recourse  to 
this  practico  under  heavy  penaltios.  This 
regulation,  mainly  brought  about  by  the 
humanity  of  the  Prince  Consort,  seems  to 
have  been  of  almost  equal  effect  in  every  class 
of  the  community,  and  duelling  in  England 
has  now  been  for  many  vears  u  thing  of  the 
post. 

Duff,  King  of   Alban,  was   the  son  of 

Malcolm  I.,  and  succeeded  Indulf,  902,  In 
965  he  defeated  Colin,  son  of  Indulf,  at  Drum- 
crub,  but  was  expelled  by  him  in  967. 
Duff  took  refuge  in  Forres,  where  he  waa 
slain  at  the  Bridge  of  Kinloss,  967. 
Skone,  Otfic  Scotland. 

Duffindale,  The  Battle  or  (1549),  re- 
sulted in  a  CI  Mill  »lete  defeat  of  the  Norfolk 
rebels,  under  Robert  Ket  (q.v.\  at  the  hand* 
of  the  royal  troops  under  Warwick. 

Dugdale,  Sir  William  (*.  1605,</.  1686J, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  English  seven- 
teenth century  antiquaries,  was  descended 
from  an  old  Lancashire  family.  Marrying  at 
the  early  ago  of  seventeen,  ho  soon  settled  at 
Blyth,  in  Warwickshire,  where  his  enthu- 
siasm for  tho  past  was  kindled  by  the  ac- 
quaintances he  made  there.  In  1635  ho  was 
introduced  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  like  himself 
a  famous  antiquary,  and  before  long  com- 
menced collecting  materials  for  his  great 
work,  tho  Monmtieon  Anglicanum.  Fearing 
the  ruin  to  our  national  monuments  that 
might  ensue  from  the  Civil  War  that  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out,  in  1641  he  made 
copies  of  all  the  principal  monuments  in 
\\  estminster  Abbey  and  other  great  English 
Churches  and  cathedrals.  Next  year  he 
attended  Charles  I.'s  summons  to  York,  and 
was  present  at  Oxford  when  it  surrendered  to 
the  Parliament  in  1646.  After  the  Restora- 
tion ho  was  appointed  Garter  king-at-arms. 
Besides  his  great  work,  the  Motuuticon  Angh- 
canum,  the  recognised  authority  on  English 
monastic  foundations  —  first  published  in 
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separate  volumes  1655,  1661,  1673— Dugdalo 
was  the  author  of  the  Antiqnitie»of  H'artcick' 
$hire  (1656),  the  HUtonj  of  fit.  W'i  Cathe- 
dral (1658),  Originet  Jndicialet  (1666,  &c.),the 
Baronage  of  England  (1675—6),  mid  A  Short 
View  of  the  Late  Troubles  in  England  (1681), 
being  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Civil  War.  All  these  works,  except  the 
last,  are  perfect  mines  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  are  the  more  remark- 
able from  being,  in  some  instances,  the  first 
serious  attempts  in  their  various  linos. 


B,  the  lushest  title  in  the  English  peer- 
age, originated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
who  in  1337  created  his  son,  the  Black  Prince, 
Duke  of  Cornwall.  The  lirst  instance  of  a 
itcraon  not  a  member  of  the  royal  family 
being  created  a  duke  is  Robert  do  Vere,  who 
in  1386  was  made  Duke  of  Ireland.  The  title 
has  boon  very  rarely  given,  and  at  present 
there  are  but  twouty-two  dukes  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal.  The  word  41  duke.  "  is  a  heritage 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  under  which  the 
"duces"  were  military  leaders;  from 
Merovingian  and  Carolingian  times  it  passed 
into  the  nomenclature  of  mediaeval  Europe, 
where  England  was  one  of  tho  hist  countries 
to  adopt  the  title.  Etymological  h  it  is  the 
M  word  as  tho  Italian  "  doge." 


Dumbarton,  the  "  fortress  of  the 
Britons,"  is  a  lofty  nick  on  the  right  bunk  of 
the  Lower  Clyde.  Originally  it  was  called 
Alcluyd,  and  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
Stratht  lyde  Welsh.  Its  later  name  must 
have  been  given  by  the  Picts.  In  756  it 
was  taken  by  tho  Picts  and  Northumbrians 
under  Egbert.  Granted  to  John  Baliol  by 
Edward  I.,  it  was  in  1562  givon  up  by  Arran 
to  Queen  Maty,  and  held  for  her  by  Lord 
Fleming.  It  was  to  Dumbarton  that  the 
queen  was  trying  to  force  a  passage  when 
she  was  defeated  at  Langside,  1568.  In  1571 
it  was  taken  from  Henry  bv  Captain  Craw- 
ford,  and  in  1640  it  fell  into" the  hands  of  the 
Covenanters. 

Dumnonia,  Damnonia,  or  West  Wales. 
Tho  British  kingdom  in  the  south-western 
l>enin*ula  of  England.  Besides  tho  quite 
separate  Dumnonii  of  the  district  round  tho 
Roman  Wall,  there  was  in  Roman  times  a 
tribe  called  the  Dumnonii,  who  occupied  the 
whole  country  west  of  the  modern  Hampshire 
and  the  Bristol  Avon.  Some  recent  inquirers 
have  regarded  them  as  Goidelic  in  race,  and 
therefore  to  be  distinguished  sharply  from 
their  British  (Brythonic)  neighbours.  But, 
if  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Brythons, 
driven  westwards  by  the  Saxons,  were  able  in 
their  defeat  to  conquer  and  assimilate  these 
Goidels,  for  in  later  times  the  speech  of 
Cornwall  certainlv  was  more  kindred  to  the 
Brythonic  than  the  Goidelic  group  of  Celtic 
languages.    Perhaps  there  remained  traces  of 


an  earlier  race,  though  tho  Dumnonii  were 
roughly  Brythonic.  Anyhow,  the  sixth  cen- 
tury saw  a  Celtic  race  still  supreme  in  these 
regions,  and,  by  its  possession  of  tho  lower 
Severn  vallev,  in  communication  with  the 
"  North  Welsh  "  beyond  the  Bristol  Channel. 
In  Gildas's  time,  the  tyrant  Constantino  was 
king  of  this  region  ;  but  with  the  advance  of 
the  West  Saxons  westwards,  the  Dumuonian 
kingdom  was  forced  into  narrower  limits. 
Tho  conquests  of  Ceawlin  in  677  (battle  of 
Deorham)  separated  it  from  the  modern 
Wales.  The  victory  of  Cenwealh  at  Pen 
drove  the  "  Brytweabts"  over  the  Parret 
(658),  and  the  tales  of  Armoricnn  migration 
attest  the  disorganisation  of  tho  defeated 
race.  Centwine  extended  the  West  Saxon 
State  as  far  as  the  Exe,  and  Gersint,  the 
Dumnonian  monarch  was  signally  defeated  in 
710  by  Ine,  whoso  organisation  of  tho  Sher- 
borne bishopric,  and  refoundation  of  Glaston- 
bury Abbey,  shows  tho  completeness  of  his 
conquests.  Yet  even  in  Egbert's  time  the 
West  Welsh  retained  their  freedom,  and 
revenged  their  defeat,  if  not  conquest,  in  815, 
by  joining  the  Danes  against  tho  West  Saxon 
Bretwalda.  Their  defeat  at  Hengestesdun 
(835)  may  have  led  to  their  entire  subjection. 
Yet  it  was  only  temporary ;  for  Exeter  con- 
tinued to  be  jointly  inhabited  by  English  and 
Welsh  until  Athelstan  expelled  the  latter ; 
an  act  which  led  to  the  confinement  of  the 
Welsh  to  the  modern  Cornwall.  When  they 
were  subdued  directly  to  the  West  Saxons  wo 
hardly  know ;  but  no  king  of  the  West  Welsh 
can  be  proved  to  have  existed  later  than  the 
Howel  who  did  homage  to  Athelstan.  The 
retention  of  the  Celtic  language,  at  least  till 
tho  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  still 
marked  off  Cornwall  from  the  rest  of  the 
country.  But  the  last  trace  of  any  separate 
organisation  was  the  appointment  in  1051  of 
( Klda  as  Earl  of  the  "  Wealas."  The  modern 
duchy  is  of  much  later  date.  Even  in  Domes- 
day there  are  hardly  any  British  proper  names 
in  the  old  Dumnonia,  though  to  this  day  the 
great  majority  of  the  place-names  among  the 
dwellers  of  the  moro  western  portion  are 
purely  Celtic. 


The  original  authorities  are  ft  few  meagre 

entries  in  tho  chronicles.  Welsh  ftiid  EuglLvh, 
of  battles.  Philology  ana  local  antiquities  may 
frivo  something  more.  For*  modern  account  see 
PslgraTe's  KiujUth  Commonwealth,  I.,  pp.  403 
—411,  and  II.,  ccliiii.— eclxiv.  (with  an  Attempt 
toesUbtish  the  succession  of  West  Welsh  kings.  > 
For  the  ethnological  question  see  Eh*.'  Celtic 
Britain ;  ami  for  the  sucieut  Dumuonii.  Elton's 
Origin*  o/  EnglUk  History,  pp.  233-238.  Pol- 
wheles  History  of  Cornwall  gives  curiouB  details 
of  tho  survival  of  the  Cornish  language. 

[T.  P.  T.] 


%  Black  Agnes  of.  In  1339  tho 
Earl  of  Salisbury  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of 
Dunbar,  which  was  defended  in  the  ubsenco 
of  its  governor,  the  Earl  of  March,  by  his 
wife  Agnes,  the  sister  of  Randolph,  Earl 
of  Murray.    So  successful  was  the  Countess 
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in  her  resistance  to  tho  English  that  tho 
English  leader  was  obliged  to  withdraw  hi* 
forces. 

Dunbar,  The  Battle  ok  (April  27,  1296), 
resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  tho  Engli.«-h 
forces  under  Edward  I.  and  Earl  WimUM  over 
the  Scots  under  the  Earl  of  Athol  and  Sir 
1'atriek  Graham. 

Dunbar,  Tick  Battle  ok  (Sept.  3,  1650), 
resulted  in  a  COmpleto  victory  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary army  under  Cromwell,  Monk,  and 
Lambert,  over  the  Scots  under  David  Leslie. 
Leslie  had  taken  up  a  strong  position,  and 
fortihed  all  the  heights  between  Edinburgh 
Castle  and  Leith.  For  a  whole  month  Leslie 
kept  his  impregnable  position  till  it  seemed 
that  Cromwell  must  be  starved  into  submission. 
Fearing  this  fate,  the  English  general  removed 
to  Dunbar,  where  he  could  command  the  sea, 
and  I^eslio  followtnl  him  along  tho  slopes, 
settling  finally  upon  the  hill  of  Don,  cutting 
off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  looking  down 
on  them  in  the  town.  On  the  night  of 
Sept.  2nd  the  Scottish  army  forsook  its  strong 
position  and  foolishly  descended  to  the  lower 
ground.  Leslie's  caution  had  been  overcome 
by  the  rash  zeal  of  tho  preachers  in  his  camp. 
At  daybreak  Cromwell  ordered  his  whole 
force  to  advance  against  the  Scottish  horse, 
which  was  crossing  the  glen  of  tho  Broxburn 
in  advance  of  the  main  body,  and  before  they 
had  time  to  form  their  lines  they  wore  driven 
back  on  their  own  ranks  behind,  and  tho  day 
was  lost.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Crom- 
well uttered  his  memorable  quotation  as  the 
«un  cleared  away  the  mist  from  the  hills  and 
showed  the  certain  rout  of  his  enemies,  "  Let 
God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  l»o  scattered." 
Three  thousand  men  jn-rished  in  this  engage- 
ment, and  nearly  ten  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners.  From  Dunbar  Cromwell  passed  on 
to  Edinburgh,  and  in  a  short  time  all  Scotland 
waa  in  his  power. 

Carlyle,  OmuhU'i  Lttttn  and  S>v,  ><•  ■■■ 

Dunbar  Castle,  in  Haddingtonshire, 
was  grunted  to  Gospatric,  Earl  of  March,  by 
Malcolm  Canmore.  It  was  taken  by  Edward 
I.  and  Earl  YVarcnne,  April  1296,  and  in 
1314  it  give  shelter  to  Edward  II.  after  his 
flight  from  Bamiockhurn.  In  1339  it  was 
successfully  defended  for  nineteen  weeks 
against  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  by  Black  Agnes 
of  Dunliar.  It  was  garrisoned  by  French 
troops  during  Albany's  regency  in  the  time 
of  James  V.,  who  greatly  strengthened  its 
fortifications  after  its  evacuation  by  the 
foreigners.  It  gave  shelter  to  Mary  and 
Darnley  after  the  murder  of  Rir/io,  1561,  and 
again  received  tho  queen,  this  time  in  com- 
pany of  Both  well,  on  the  rising  of  the  Con- 
federate Unrth,  1 567.  Its  castle  was  destroyed 
by  the  regent  Murray. 

Duncan,  Adam,  1st  Vikcoint  Camkru- 
DOWX  (*.  1731.  d.  1804),  entered  tho  navy  curly 


in  life.  In  1749  he  served  in  the  Mediterranean 
under  Keppel,  and  in  1756  was  sent  out  to 
America  in  the  fleet  which  conveyed  General 
Braddock's  troops.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
attack  on  Goree,  and  obtained  his  lieutenancy 
soon  after  tho  battle.  In  1761  he  took  part 
in  tho  expeditions  against  Belleislo  and 
Havannah,  and  was  entrusted  by  Keppel  with 
the  dithcult  task  of  landing  tho  troops  in 
boats.  In  1779  he  was  employed  in  the 
Channel  till  he  accompanied  Rodney  to  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  tho  action  of 
Jan.  16,  1780,  Duncan  did  as  good  servico 
as  any  one,  and  was  so  hardly  usod  in  the 
battle  that  ho  had  not  a  boat  wherewith  to 
take  possession  of  his  prizes.  In  1782  he 
proceeded  again  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  on 
this  occasion  under  Lord  Howe,  and  in  1 787 
was  made  rear-admiral.  Seven  years  later  he 
received  the  command  of  a  fleet  stationed  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  in  this  office  bid  to  watch 
the  Dutch  fleet  at  the  TexcL  Meanwhile  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore  broke  out,  and  Admiral 
Duncan  found  himself  left  with  only  two 
ships  to  blockade  the  enemy.  His  firmness 
upon  this  occasion  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  tho  suppression  of  this  outbreak; 
but  at  the  same  time  ho  kept  up  tho  semblance 
of  a  watch  upon  the  Dutch  admiral.  Later, 
by  retiring  to  Yarmouth,  ho  gave  Do  Winter, 
the  Dutch  admiral,  an  opportunity  of  putting 
out  to  sea.  The  chance  was  immediately 
taken  by  the  Dutch,  while  the  English  fleet 
made  even-  effort  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  ( >n 
Oct.  11,  1797,  he  managed  bv  skilful  tactics 
to  get  lxrtween  the  enemy  and  the  land.  He 
then  broke  through  their  iine,  and  after  a  stub- 
bora  contest  off  Camperdown  gained  a  complete 
victory,  capturing  two  frigates  and  eight  line- 
of-batile  ships,  including  the  admiral's  ship. 
Duncan  was  at  once  rewarded  by  a  peerage 
and  a  large  pension.  He  remained,  however, 
for  two  years  more  in  the  North  Sea  before 
coming  homo  to  spend  his  last  davs  in  retire- 
ment. He  died  suddenly  in  London  on  Aug. 
4,  1804.  [Cami-erdown.] 

James,  Naval  Hint.;  Alison,  HM  ofEuropt; 
Stanhope,  Uiit.  of  Eng. 

Duncan  I.,  King  of  Scotland  (</.  1 040) ,  son 
of  Crinan,  lay  abbot  of  Dunkeld,  succeeded 
his  maternal  grandfather  Malcolm,  in  1034. 
Defeated  before  the  walls  of  Durham  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  by  Eardulf,  Earl  of 
Northumbria,  Duncan  next  attempted  to 
wrest  Caithness  from  Thorfinn,  Earl  of 
Orkney,  in  order  that  ho  might  bestow  it 
upon  his  relative  Moddan.  In  this  attempt, 
however,  the  king  was  worsted  in  a  naval 
engagement  near  tho  shores  of  the  Pcntbind 
Forth,  and  in  a  battle  at  Burghhoad,  in  Elgin. 
About  this  time,  his  goncral,  Macbeth 
Mormaor,  of  Moray,  went  over  to  Thorfinn's 
side,  and  slew  Duncan  by  treachery  near 
Elgin,  Aug.  14.  1040.  Duncan,  who  is  called 
in  the  Sagas  Karl  Hundason  (hound's  son), 
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married  a  daughter  of  Siward,  Earl  of  North- 
umberland. It  is  from  the  legendary  accounts 
preserved  of  the  incident*  of  this  reign  and 
the  next  that  Shakespeare  has  formed  the 
ban-*  of  his  great  tragedy  Macbeth. 

Burtoo.  if  id.  of  Seotland ;  Robertson,  Early 
K'—J*  of  Scotland. 

Duncan  II.,  King  of  Scotland  («.  1094,  d. 
1091),  though  somo  oWurity  Burrounds  his 
birth,  waii,  probably,  the  son  of  Malcolm  Can- 
in  ore  by  his*  first  wife.  When  quite  a  boy,  in 
1072,  Dum-an  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  the 
English  i-ourt  after  tho  Treaty  of  Abernethy. 
There  he  remained  till  1 093,  when,  with  Norman 
aid,  he  succeeded  in  driving  his  uncle,  Donald 
Bam:  (q.v.),  from  the  Scotch  throne.  Six 
months  afterwards,  however,  Donald  procured 
his  murder  at  the  hands  of  Malpedir  Mai  Lean, 
Mormaor  of  Mearns.  The  sceno  of  this  crime 
was  Mondynes,  in  Kincardineshire,  and  a 
huge  monolith  that  is  still  found  there 
probably  commemorate*  tho  event.  The 
secret  of  hb  fate  seems  to  bo  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Norman  by  education  and  character, 
«tnd  had  perhaps  agreed  to  hold  tho  kingdom 
as  a  vassal  of  the  English  sovereign.  He 
does  not  seem  to  havo  ever  been  fully  recog- 
nised except  in  Lothian  and  Cumbria ;  for  the 
Gaelic  districts  north  of  the  Forth  were  at 
most  only  divided  in  his  favour.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Torpatric,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  son 
William.  " 

BoberUon.  Early  Kinf  of  Scotland;  Burton, 
Hit.  o/StoUand, 

Buncombe,  Charles,  was  originally 
"a  goldsmith  of  very  moderate  wealth.'' 
He  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  banking, 
ami  purchased  for  £90,000  the  estato  of 
Helinsley,  in  Yorkshire.  Ho  subsequently 
accepted  the  placo  of  Cashier  of  the  Excise, 
from  which  he  derived  great  wealth ; 
but  Montague  dismissed  him  from  the 
office  liccause  he  thought,  with  good  reason, 
that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trusted. 
In  1697  we  find  him  defending  Sunderland 
in  Parliament.  He  accused  Montague  of 
peculation,  but  failed  to  make  good  the 
*  harg«\  and  was  in  turn  accused  of  fraud  and 
forgery  in  connection  with  tho  Exchequer 
Bills.  A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
was  accordingly  brought  in  against  him,  after 
he  had  previously  been  sent  to  the  Tower  and 
expelled  the  House.  The  bill,  providing  for 
confiscation  of  the  greater  part  of  his 


property  and  its  application  to  the  public 
passed  tho  Commons.    It  was  felt, 


however,  that  the  measure  was  open  to  censure, 
and  that  his  judges  had  strong  motives  for 
voting  against  him.  Urged  by  these  and 
other  reasons,  the  Lords  threw  out  the  bill, 
and  thr  prisoner  was  released.  He  was,  how- 
erer,  ngain  arrested  by  order  of  the  Commons, 
and  kept  in  prison  for  tho  remainder  of  the 


Dun  dalle  is  noted  as  the  sceno  of  the 
great  defeat  suffered  by  John  de  Courcy 
at  the  hands  of  the  Irish  (1130).  In  1560 
the  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  tho 
O'Neils ;  and,  in  1649,  Dundalk  surrendered 
to  Cromwell. 

Dundalk,  Thb  Battle  of  (Oct.  5,  1318), 
was  fought  during  the  invasion  of  northern 
Ireland  hy  the  Scots  under  Edward  Bruce. 
Edward  Bruce  had  3,000  men  with  him; 
among  the  commanders  were  the  De  Lacys. 
The  Anglo-Irish  army  was  led  by  John  de 
Bi  rmingham.  Tho  victory  was  won  at  tho  first 
onset  of  tho  English  'forces;  twenty-nine 
bannerets,  five  knights,  and  eighty  others 
fell  on  tho  Scottish  side.  Bruce  himself  was 
killed,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Edward  as  a 
trophy.  This  battle  put  an  end  to  the  Scottish 


Dundas,  Henry,  Viscount  Melville 
(A.  1742,  4.  1811),  was  tho  son  of  Robert 
Dundas,  who  was  for  many  years  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  Having  adopted 
the  bar  as  his  profession,  ho  made  his 
way  with  wonderful  rapidity  to  the  top  of 
the  bidder,  being  Solicitor-General  in  1773 
and  Lord-Advocate  two  yeurs  later.  In  this 
position  he  threw  himself  eagerly  into  |*>li- 
tics,  abandoning  the  law.  Attached  to  a 
ministry  which,  after  a  long  period  of  office, 
was  at  last  frilling  beneath  a  weipht  of  obloquy, 
Dundas  exhibit^  so  much  spirit  and  ability 
that  ho  was  at  once  recognised  as  promising 
to  rise  to  the  highest  power.  Not  the  smallest 
source  of  his  rising  reputation  was  the  minute 
knowledge  he  displayed  with  regard  to 
Indian  affairs.  On  the"  fall  of  North's  minis- 
try, Lord  Rockingham  was  not  slow  to  avail 
himself  of  DundaB's  services,  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  treasury  of  tho  Davy,  an  office 
which  he  held  also  under  Lord  Shelburne. 
He  retired,  however,  on  the  formation  of  tho 
Coalition  (1783),  but  did  not  hare  long  to 
wait  before  he  resumed  his  old  post  under 
Pitt.  In  June,  1788,  he  resigned  that 
place  to  become  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
With  Pitt  ho  resigned  in  1801,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  In  1804  he  again 
followed  Pitt  into  office,  and  was  appointed 
First  Lord  of  tho  Admiralty,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1806,  when  ho  was  impeached  for 
misappropriation  of  public  money  during  his 
former  period  of  control  over  the  Navy  Trea- 
sury. Pitt  defended  bis  faithful  follower  and 
colleague  with  his  utmost  ability,  but  a 
strong  case  was  brought  against  him,  and 
when  tho  numbers  on  division  were  equal,  tho 
Speaker  gave  his  casting  vote  against  Lord 
Melville.  Pitt  was  quite  broken  down  by  tho 
blow,  and  did  not  live  long  enough  to  wt  the 
censure  reversed  by  the  Lords  in  1807,  after 
which  the  name  of  Lord  Melville,  which  had 
been  erased,  was  restored  to  the  Privy  Council 
list.    He  had  retired,  however,  to  Scotland, 
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and  never  again  took  any  part  in  public 
affuirs;  and  in  retirement  he  died  in  May, 
1811.  That  Dun  das  had  been  "guilty  of 
highly  culpable  laxity  in  transaction*  relating 
to  public  monoy,"  no  one  can  doubt ;  but  no 
loss  had  accrued  to  tho  Stato  in  consequence, 
and  it  was  undeniable  that  he  had  exhibited  a 
most  praiseworthy  energy  in  taking  some 
-t  ■  | .  -  to  remedy  the  hopeless  confusion  and 
mismanagement  which  had  for  many  years 
prevailed  at  tho  Admiralty. 

Annual  Rc.jitter ;  OrentilU  Paptn;  Pellew, 

SidmoutA;  Russell,  Far ;  Cutuiiugham,  Eminent 

EuglithiM*. 

Dundee,  in  Forfarshire,  was  granted  by 
William  the  Lion  to  his  brother  David  of 
Huntingdon  (q.v.).  It  was  taken  from  the 
English  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1306,  by  Edward 
Bruce,  1313,  and  pillaged  by  the  Protector 
Somerset  In  1645  it  fell  into  tho  hands  of 
Montrose,  and  in  1651  was  stormed  by  Monk, 
who  put  the  garrison  to  death. 

Dundee,  Viscocnt.   [Graham,  John.] 

Dnndonald,  Thomas  Barnes  Cochrane, 
10th  E/rl  of  (A.  1775,  </.  1860),  after  brilliant 
service  against  the  French  as  commander  of 
the  Speedy  and  of  the  Pallas,  entered  Parlia- 
ment us  member  for  Westminster,  and  so 
excited  the  enmity  of  the  authorities  by  his 
attacks  upon  naval  administration  that  when, 
in  1809,  he  failed  in  his  gallant  attempt  to 
destroy  the  French  fleet  off  Brest,  he  was  put 
upon  half-pay.  In  1814  he  was  charged  with 
having  circulated  lying  news  of  the  Fall  of 
Napoleon  in  order  to  make  monoy  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  though  innocent,  he 
was  cashiered  and  imprisoned.  In  1817  and 
subsequently  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
naval  service  of  Chili,  Brazil,  and  Greece. 
In  1832  he  received  a  free  pardon,  and  became 
a  rear-admiral. 

Dunfermline,  in  Fifeshiro,  was  long  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland, 
some  of  whom  were  buried  in  the  monastery 
which  was  founded  by  Malcolm  Canmore  anil 
burnt  by  Edward  I.  in  1304. 

Dungal,  the  son  of  Sealbnch,  obtained 
the  throne  of  Dalriada  by  his  father's  abdica- 
tion in  723.  He  was  soon  afterwards  driven 
out  by  Eochaidh,  the  head  of  the  Cinel 
Gabran,  who  subsequently  resisted  Dungul's 
attempt  to  regain  the  throne  at  Boss  Foichen, 
though  the  old  king,  Scalbach,  had  himself 
issued  from  his  monastery  to  assist  his  son, 
727.  On  the  death  of  "Eochaidh,  733,  he 
regained  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada,  but  a 
year  afterwards  was  compelled  by  Angus 
Mac  Fergus  to  take  refuse  for  a  time  in 
Ireland.  In  736  Angus  invaded  Dalriada, 
imprisoning  Dungal  and  his  brother. 

Cfcro*.  PieU  and  Scott ;  Robertson,  Early  King; 

Dunganhill,  Battle  op.  The  English 
army  under  Colonel  Michael  Jones  here 
defeated  the  Irish  on  August  8,  1647-  Six 


thousand  of  tho  latter  fell,  while  the 
loss  was  inconsiderable. 


Dungannon  Convention,  The  (Sept. 
8,  1785),  is  the  name  giron  to  the  mooting  of 
the  representatives  of  270  of  the  Irish  Volunteer 
companies  assembled  at  Dungannon  under 
Grattan's  influence.  These  delegates  passed 
several  resolutions,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
secure  Parliamentary  reform  for  Ireland;  if 
the  English  government  objected  to  them  tho 
supplies  were  to  be  withheld.  A  convention 
was  to  have  met  at  Dublin  had  not  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  prevented  this  by  his  tirmness. 

Fronde,  Eng.  in  Ireland  ;  Unit  Urn' ■  Lift. 

Dunkeld  i"  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  tho 
site  where  Constantine,  King  of  the  Picts  from 
789  to  820,  founded  a  church,  perhaps  about  tho 
year  790,  to  which  Kenneth  MacAlpin  trans- 
ferred tho  relics  of  Columba  from  Iona  in  851. 
This  last  event  marked  the  date  of  the  final 
decay  of  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  the  Abbots 
of  Iona,  whose  representatives,  as  heads  of 
tho  Pictish  Church,  were  henceforth  to  bo 
the  Abbots  of  Dunkeld.  In  time  Dunkeld 
Abbey  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  lay  abbot, 
while  the  bishopric  of  Fortrenn,  which  in 
earlier  times  had  been  filled  by  the  Abbot  of 
Dunkeld,  passed  on  to  Abernethv.  One  of 
tho  most  famous  names  in  early  Scottish 
history  is  that  of  Crinan,  lay  Abbot  of  Dunkeld, 
whoso  son  Duncan  became  King  of  Scotia. 
Duncan's  grandson,  David  I.,  either  restored 
or  established  it  as  a  bishopric  about  tho  year 
1127.    [See  below.] 

Dunkeld,  The  Battle  op  (Aug.  21, 1689), 
was  a  victorj*  gained  by  the  Cameronians  over 
the  Highlanders,  and  followed  closely  after 
Mackav's  victory  at  St.  Johnston's.  The  dis- 
orders !n  tho  Highland  army  had  increased, and 
Lochicl  had  left  them  in  disgust.  Meanwhile, 
the  Scottish  Privy  Council,  against  Markov's 
wish,  had  sent  a  regiment  of  Cameronians  to 
garrison  Dunkeld  under  Cleland.  Cannon, 
at  the  head  of  500  men,  advanced  against  tho 
town.  The  out]>osts  of  the  Cameronians  were 
speedily  driven  in;  but  tho  greater  part  of  tho 
regiment  made  its  stand  behind  a  wall  which 
surrounded  a  house  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
of  Athol.  After  all  ammunition  was  spent ,  and 
when  both  Cleland  and  his  successor  in  com- 
mand, Major  Henderson,  had  been  shot  dead, 
the  Cameronians  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to 
tho  houses  from  which  the  Highlanders  were 
firing  on  them.  Soon  disorder  spread  among 
the  Highland  host,  and  it  returned  hastily  to- 
wards Blair.  "  Tho  victorious  Puritans 
threw  their  caps  into  the  air  and  raised,  with 
one  voice,  a  psalm  of  triumph  and  thanks- 
giving. The  Cameronians  had  good  reason  to 
be  joyful  and  thankful,  for  they  had 
the  war." 

Dunkirk.   Tim  port  of  Dunkirk 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century  the 
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quarters  of  pirates  and  privateers  who  preyed 
on  British   commerce.    Accordingly,  when 
Cromwell  allied  himself  with  Louis  XIV. 
against  Spain  (March,  1657),  it  was  stipulated 
that  Dunkirk  and  Mardyke  should  do  be- 
sieged by  a  combined  French  and  English 
army,  and  belong  to  England  when  captured. 
Six  thousand  men,  Hrst   under  Sir  John 
Reynolds,  afterwards  under  (ieneral  Thomas 
Morgan,   formed    the   English  contingent. 
Mardyke  was  captured  in  September,  1657, 
and  Dunkirk  besieged  in  the  following  May. 
On  June  4th,  a  Spanish  army  under  Don 
John  of  Austria,  and  the  Princo  of  Conde,  in 
which  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester  were 
serving,  attempted  to  raise  the  siege,  and  was 
defeated  with  groat   loss.    The  town  sur- 
rendered four  days  later,  and  remained  in 
English   hands  tdl   1662,  when  it  and  its 
dependencies  were  sold  to  Louis  XIV.  for  the 
sum  of  five  million  livres  (Oct.  27,  1662). 
The  attacks  on  English    trade   still  con- 
tinuing, Dunkirk  was  unsuccessfully  attacked 
by  a  combined  Dutch  and  English  fleet  in 
1C94,  and  it  was  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht   that   the   fortifications  should  be 
destroyed,  and  the  port  blocked  up  (1713). 
This  stipulation  was  repeated  by  the  Treaties 
of  Aix-la-Chapcllo  (1748)  and  Paris  (1763). 
Nevertheless,  tho  city  and  port  were  con- 
tinually reatoml,  and  in  the  years  1778  to 
1782.  the  corsairs  of  Dunkirk  captured  1,187 
English  vessels.    In  1793  it  was  besieged  by 
an  English  army  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
with  tho  intention  of  retaining  it  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  of  tho  war,  but  tho 
victory  of  Hoondschotten,  by  which  the  corps 
posted  to  cover  his  operations  was  forced 
to  retreat,  obliged  the  duke  to  abandon  the 
enterprise. 

Dunning,  Johx,  Lord  Abh burton  (A. 
1731,  d.  178.T1,  was  called  to  tho  bar  in  1756, 
and  was  six  years  later  employed  in  defending 
the  English  East  India  Company  against  the 
complaints  made  by  its  Dutch  rival.  In  1763 
he  defended  Wilkes,  and  in  1767  was  ap- 
inted  Solicitor-General,  an  office  which  ho 
Id  till  1770.  It  was  ho  who,  in  1780 
(April  6th),  brought  forward  tho  memorable 
motion,  "  That  the  influence  of  the  crown 
has  iiicTetuted,  is  increasing,  ami  ought  to  lie 
diminished,"  a  resolution  which  was  supported 
by  Fox,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighteen. 
George  III.  was  severely  wounded  by  this 
and  the  following  votes,  feeling,  as  he  said  at 
the  time,  that  they  were  levelled  at  him  in 
person.  Two  years  later  Dunning  Iwcame 
<  "haneellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  under 
Lord  Kockingham'g  administration,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Ashburton. 

Dun  otter  ;Dun  Nother),  in  Kincardine- 
shire, a  few  miles  south  of  Stonehaven,  is 
memorable  for  its  siego  by  Brudo  Mac  Bile  in 
681.    It  was  again  beslcg.*!  in  694,  and  in 


900  was  the  scene  of  tho  murder  of  Donald 
VI.  by  the  Danes.  In  934  Athelstan  advanced 
as  far  as  Dunottcr  with  his  invading  army. 
The  castle  of  Dunottcr  was  taken  by  Sir 
William  Wallace  in  1298,  and  by  Sir  Andrew 
Mory,  1356  ;  in  1645  it  was  besieged  by  Mont- 
rose, and  taken  by  Cromwell's  troops,  1651. 
The  castle  belonged  to  tho  family  of  the 
Keiths,  Earls  Marischal. 

Dunstable,  Tint  Axnals  of,  comprise  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  monastic  chronicles. 
They  extend  from  the  Incarnation  to  the  year 
1297,  and  are  particularly  valuable  for  tho 
reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  They  are 
pubUshed  in  the  Polls  Scries  under  tho 
editorship  of  Mr.  Luard. 

Dunstable,  Thk  Towx  of,  in  Bedford- 
shire, is  known  in  English  history  as  the  place 
where  the  barons  met  in  1244,  and  ordered 
the  papal  envoy  to  leave  England ;  and  where 
the  commissioners  for  the  divorce  of  Quern 
Catherine  sat  in  1533.  Dunstable  was  the 
Scat  of  a  great  abbey  of  monks,  and  was 
made  the  property  of  the  foundation  in  1131. 

Duns  tan,  St.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(960 — 988),  the  son  of  ileorslan  and  Cyneth- 
ryth,  was  born  noar  Glastonbury.  Two 
of  his  kinsmen  were  bishops,  and  others 
were  attached  to  tho  court,  while  hi* 
brother  as  "  reeve "  looked  after  the 
secular  interests  of  Glastonbury  Abbey. 
Kings  Athelstan  and  Edmund  lived  very 
often  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  Dunstan 
began  both  his  court  life  and  monastic  train* 
ing  at  a  very  early  age.  He  became  guar* 
dian  of  the  "hord"  of  Edmund,  and  wai 
consequently  rewarded  with  the  abbacy  wheD 
still  very  young.  Glastonbury  was  then 
only  a  monastery  in  name,  served  by 
married  secular  clerks,  though  even  in  it- 
degradation  very  famous,  and  largely  fre- 
quented by  Irish  pilgrims  as  tho  shrine  ol 
St.  Patrick.  Dunstan  reformed  this  state  of 
things,  in  tho  interests  of  education  rathei 
than  as  a  fanatic  of  asceticism.  Many  tales 
are  told  of  this  early  period  of  Donstan's 
life,  which  are  to  I*!  received  only  with  tho 
utmost  caution.  Nearly  all  the  details  ol 
his  biography  are  mythical.  In  946  Edred 
succeeded  Edmund.  He  was  very  sickly, 
of  the  samo  age  as  Dunstan,  and  the  pro- 
bable companion  of  his  vouth.  Dunstan, 
who  had  closely  attached*  himself  to  the 
king's  mother,  Eadgifn,  and  other  great 
ladies,  now  began  his  political  career.  His 
policy  resulted  in  tho  brilliant  successes  of  the 
West  Saxons,  under  Edred,  culminating  in 
the  conquest  of  Northumbria  from  tho  Danes 
and  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Ctesar  by 
tho  Knglish  king  in  955.  But  Dunstan  still 
continued  his  activity  as  a  teacher  at  Glaston- 
burv.  and  refused  tho  bishopric  of  Crediton. 
The  death  of  Edred  led  to  a  reversion  of 
Dunstan's  policy.     He  had  "aimed  at  w.o 
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come  northwards  and  personally  adjust  the 

government  (1255).  But  the  party  of  the 
Comyus  soon  gained  ground,  and  Allan 
Durward  was  forced  to  flee  to  England,  where 
he  seems  to  havo  been  always  in  favour  with 
Henry  III.  The  Comyns,  however,  lost  their 
great  leader,  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  upon  which 
Allan  Durward  seems  to  havo  secured  his  old 
position.  At  tho  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Nicholas  do  Soulia,  one  of  his  descendant* 
through  his  wife  Maryoz,  claimed  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  a  claim 
which,  to  somo  extent,  explains  the  charge 
brought  against  Allan,  in  his  lifetime,  of 
intriguing  with  the  Pope  for  the  legitimisu- 
tion  of  his  wife,  so  as  to  mako  her  next  heir  to 
the  throne. 

Dynham,  Jonx,  Loan  (d.  1509),  was  a 
Yorkist  leader  who,  in  1459,  sallied  forth 
from  Calais,  and,  proceeding  across  to  Sand- 
wich, captured  two  of  the  Ijincastrian  nobles. 
Lord  Hi  vers  and  Lord  Scales,  whom  he  led 
back  with  him  to  Calais.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Towtou,  and  for  his 
services  received  large  grants  of  land  from 
Edward  IV. 


Eadmer  (A. circa  I060,rf.  1 124)  was  a  monk 

of  Canterbury,  and  the  confidential  adviser  of 

Anselm.  Ho  waselected  Bishopof  St.  Andrews, 

but,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  was  never 

consecrated.    He  wrote  several  ecclesiastical 

biographies  and  theological  tracts,  besides  a 

Life  of  St.  Anselm  (Vita  Antclmi),  and  a 

History  of  His  own  Times  (Hi$toria  Xoro- 

rum),  "extending  from  959  to  1122.  Both 

these  works  rank  very  high  us  authorities  for 

the  reigns  of  William  II.  and  Henry  II.,  and 

the  Vita  Atuelmi  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 

of  information  with  regard  to  the  archbishop. 

Eadmer's  works  were  published  at  Paris, 

1721.  [Ansklm.] 

Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra  ;  Wright.  BiograpKia 
Brit.  LiUraria;  Church.  Lift  ofA^m 

Ealdfrith.    [See  Aldfrid.J 

Ealdgyth,  wife  of  Harold,  was  the  widow 
of  Grifydd,  King  of  North  Wales,  daughter 
of  Elfgar,  and  sister  of  Edwin  and  Morkere. 
The  date  of  her  second  marriage  is  doubtful, 
but  its  motive,  viz.,  to  secure  the  friendship 
of  her  powerful  brothers,  is  sufficiently  plain. 
[Hakolu.J 

Ealdorman.  [Alderman.] 

Eanfred,  King  of  Bernicia  (633 — 634), 
was  the  son  of  Ethelfrith.  After  his  father's 
death  he  fied  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  On  the  death  of 
Edwin  ho  returned  to  Northumbria,  and 
obtained  his  father's  kingdom.  But,  like 
Osric,  he  relapsed  into  Paganism,  and  like 
him,  was  skin  by  Cadwallon. 


Earl  is  a  word  which  in  the  earliest  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  a  simple  title  of  honour,  denoting 
a  man  of  noble  blood.    It  wus  thus  used 
in  the  laws  of  Ethclbert  {circa  600)  :   "  If 
any  man  slay  a  man  in  an  eorl's  town, 
let    him    make   compensation    for  twelve 
shillings."     Its  use  was.  however,  restricted 
until  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasions;  in  the 
days  of  Ethelred  the  title  began  to  supplant 
that  of  the  official  caldorman,  owing  probably 
to  its  similarity  in  sound  with  the  Danish 
jarl,  with  which  it  became  confused.  This 
change  was  completed  by  Canute,  who,  finding 
that  the  connection  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  Danish  jarl  was  closer  than  that  of  tho 
sovereign  and  the  English  caldorman,  gavo  the 
earl  a  permanent  status  among  the  servitial 
nobility.    Finally,  ho  divided  the  kingdom 
into  four  great  vice-regal  earldoms,  which 
continued  down  to  the  Conquest.    Under  the 
Norman  kings  the  title  of  earl  became  easily 
amalgamated  with  the  French  title  of  count, 
both  having  comes  as  a  Latin  equivalent.  Tho 
nature  of  the  office  becamo  changed  ;  it  ceased 
to  be  a  magistracy,  and  became  an  hereditary 
fief.    The  first  earls  of  William  I.,  who,  even 
before  the  conspiracy  of  1075,  bestowed  tho 
title  sparingly,  were"  men  who  already  held 
the  title  of  count  in  Normandy,  or  wcro 
merely  the  successors  of  the  English  magis- 
trates of  the  same  name.    Exceptions  to  this 
rule  were   tho   great  palatine  earldoms  of 
William,  which  he  created  probably  as  a  j«rt 
of  the  national  system  of  defence.   Such  were 
the  earldom  of  Chester  on  the  Welsh  Marches, 
and  the  bishopric  of  Durham  between  England 
and  Scotland ;  tho  earldom  of  Kent,  and 
the  earldom  of  Shropshire.    These  earls  were 
practically  independent  princes ;  land  was 
for  the  most  part  held  of  them,  not  of  the 
king ;  they  held  their  own  councils,  appointed 
the  sheriffs,  and  received  tho  profits  of  the 
courts.    It  should  be  observed  that  they  were 
all  created  before  tho  earls'  conspiracy  of 
1075.    The  sons  of  the  Conqueror  wen;  also 
cautious  in  creating  earldoms,  but  Stephen 
and  Matilda,  in  order  to  gain  adherents, 
created  many  of  these  dignities,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  perpetuated,  though  they 
wcro  at  first  titular,  supported  by  pensions 
on  the  Exchequer,  and  had  little  or  no  land  in 
the  districts  from  which  their  titles  were 
taken.   The  number  of  the  earls  was  carefully 
kept  down  by  tho  earlier  Angevin  kings. 
Theso  dignities  were  hereditary,  and  were 
conferred  by  special  investiture,  the  sword  of 
the  shire  being  girt  on  by  the  king,  and  by 
this  ceremony  the  rank  was  conferred.  As 
the  successor  of  the  ealdorman,  or  rather  the 
ealuorman  under  another  name,  tho  earl  also 
received  the  third  penny  of  the  county,  which 
after  the  thirteenth  century  was  changed  into 
a  creation  foe  of  £20.    His  relief  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  baron.     Gradually  these 
dignities  ceased  to  imply  a  territorial  juris- 
diction, and  became  merely  honorary.  They 
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could  be  created  by  charter,  or  by  letters 
patent,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament,  a  custom 
.introduced  by  Edward  III.  The  title  con- 
tinued to  be  taken  from  a  county,  or  county 
town  (with  the  exception  of  the  earldoms  of 
Arundel  and  of  March,  the  latter  being 
derived  from  the  Welsh  border  districts), 
Jong  after  all  local  authority  had  disappeared. 
.Later  it  became  the  custom  for  commoners  and 
barons  created  earls  often  to  keep  their  own 
names  instead  of  adopting  local  titles.  An 
earl  takes  precedence  next  after  a  marquis, 
and  before  a  viscount  or  baron.  [Aldbuman  ; 
Palatine  Coi-ntirs.] 

Stubbe,  Con»t.  Hist.,  chapa.  tI.,  xl..  xx. ; 
8elden,  Titlfof  Honour:  Lord*'  Fifth  Rtport  on 
th*  Lh-jnity  of  a  Peir ;  Nicholas,  ui*t.  Purag*  ; 
Modux,  Barouui  Augliea. 

Earthquake,  Council  of  thb  (1381), 
was  the  name  given  to  the  Synod  which 
condemned  the  tenets  of  Wycliffe  and  his 
followers.  [Wtcutfi.]  It  was  so  called  from 

a  shock  of  earthquake  which  was  felt  during 
its  first  sitting. 

East  Africa,  British.  [Ibea.] 

East  Ajaglia.  There  is  no  account  left 
us  of  the  settlement  of  the  Angles  on  the 
eastern  shires  of  central  England,  nor  have  we 
even  any  such  entry  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  which  for  the  more  northern  Anglian 
district  relates  that  Ida  assumed  the  kingdom 
of  Northuuibria  in  the  year  547.  Nothing  of 
the  details  of  the  conquest  is  known  to  us 
now,  and  we  can  only  dimly  infer  a  twofold 
settlement,  which  has  perpetuated  itself  down 
to  our  own  davs  in  the  two  counties  of  the 
North  Folk  and  the  South  Folk  (Norfolk  and 
^Suffolk  i.  According  to  Mr.  Green's  surmise, 
the  conquest  of  Norfolk  at  least  was  the  work 
of  the  Ciyrwua,  and  may  havo  lieen  achieved 
towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
The  first  historical  king  of  the  East  Angles  is 
Kedwald,  the  protector  of  Edwin  (q.v.),  who 
reigned  from  about  593 — 617.  This  Kedwald 
was,  according  to  Bede's  account,  the  grand- 
son of  one  I'ffa.  from  whom  the  East 
Anglian  kings  took  their  gentile  name  of 
I  "flings.  In  his  days,  East  Anglia  was  to 
pome  extent  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  and  Kedwald  seems  to  have  become 
half  Christian  under  the  pressure  of  his  over- 
lord. But  the  new  creed  was  not  as  yet 
thoroughly  acceptable  to  the  muss  of  the 
people.  hVdwald'B  son  and  successor.  Korp- 
wald.  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  subjects 
in  627  or  6'JS,  the  year  of  his  conversion,  and 
for  three  years  at  least  the  land  reverted  to 
paganism.  But  at  last  Eorpwald's  half- 
brother.  Siircliert  the  Learned,  who  had 
received  the  new  faith  during  his  exile  among 
the  Frank*,  returned  to  rule  the  kingdom. 
Cnder  his  protection.  Felix  the  Burgundian 
commenced  the  work  of  re-conversion  or  con- 
version at  Dunwich.  Two  years  later,  Fursey, 
an  Irish  monk,  came  over  to  East  Anglia,  and 
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before  long  Sigebert  himself  resigned  hi* 
throne,  and  retired  into  a  monastery  (634 ). 
Next  year,  however,  he  was  drugged  forth 
from  his  retreat  by  his  people,  who  were  now 
yielding  before  the  growth  of  Mercia,  and 
perished  in  the  battle  againBt  Penda.  Anna, 
the  nephew  of  Kedwald,  succeeded,  and  is 
noted  chiefly  for  the  sanctity  of  his  four 
daughters,  who  all  eventually  embraced  a 
religious  life.    It  was  at  his  court  that  Cen- 
wealh  of  Wessex  took  refuge,  when  driven 
out  of  his  own  country  by  Penda,  and  it  was 
while  resident  in  the  East  Anglian  realm  that 
he  became  a  Christian.    For  the  hospitable 
shelter  afforded  to  Cenwealh,  Anna  incurred 
the  resentment  of  Penda,  who  now  fell  on  the 
East  Anglians  and  utterly  destroyed  Anna 
and  his  host.    East  Anglia  seems  now  to 
have  been  dependent  on  Mercia  to  some 
extent,  and    Penda    appears  to  havo  used 
Anna's  brother  iFthelhere  as  a  tool  against 
Northumberland.    But  with  the  battle  of 
the  Winwaed,  the  sceptre  of  Britain  jwssed  to 
Oswiu  of  Northumbria,  and  doubtless  the 
EaBt  Angles  from  this  time,  though  retaining 
their  own  king,  became  dependent  on  the 
great  kingdom  of  the  north.    But  Mercia  was 
not  long  m  reviving,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
by  the  time  of  Oswiu's  death'  the  power  of 
Northumbria   was  only   nominal  in  East 
Anglia.     During  the  reign  of  Wulphere 
(658 — 675),  the  East  Angles  seem  to  havo 
been  practically  under  the  rule  of  Mercia. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Aldwulf , 
King  of  the  East  Angles,  the  new  diocese  of 
Elmham  was  founded   for  the  Northfolk. 
The  seat  of  this  s^'  was  removed  to  Thetford 
about  the  year  1078,  and  to  Norw  ich  in  1101, 
having  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
incorporated  Dunwich,   the  diocese  of  -  the 
Southfolk.     [Bisiiopkks.]    From  this  time 
we    may    regard    East    Anglia    as  being 
something  of  an  apjs -ndage  of  Mercia,  till  on 
the  fall  of  that  kingdom  it  was  attached  to 
Wessex.    In  accordance  with  this  view,  we 
find  Fthcllwld  of  Mercia  leading  the  East 
Angles  to  fight  against  the  West  Saxons  at 
the  battle  of  Burford  (752;.    Un  Ethclbald's 
death.   East   Anglia   Seemi  for   a   time  to 
have  thrown  off  the  Men  inn  yoke  ;  but  ln  fore 
the  close  of  his  reign  it  must  again  have  been 
subject,  though  of  course  still  retaining  its 
own  kings.    East  Anglia  and  Men  in  were  the 
two  kingdoms  whose  frontiers  marked  the 
boundaries  of  <  »ffa's  short-lived  archbishopric 
of  Lichfield.    But  by  this  time  the  days  of 
Mercia 's  greatness  were  almost  numbered, and 
it  had  already  laid  up  a  deep  stop-  of  hatrcc 
in  the  subject  kingdom  of  Last  Anglia.  For 
in  7,.»2,  Offa  had  caused  Lthelbert.  the  King  of 
the  Fast  Angles,  to  Ik-  put  to  death,  and  had 
thi  reupon  seized  his  kingdom.     Hence  it  is 
no  wonder  that  when  Firl»rt  of  Wessex  had 
defeated  Bcornwulf  of  Mercia  at  the  battle  of 
Ellandune  S'23),  the  King  of  th-  Fast  Angles 
should  request  the  victorious  West  Saxon 
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sovereign  to  help  them  to  throw  off  the 

Mercian  yoke,  and,  encouraged  by  His  promise, 
defeat  hi*  tyrannical  overlord  and  hia  successor 
in  two  battles.    East  Anglia  seems  to  have 
still  clung  to  its  old  kings  under  the  West 
Saxon  overlordship  till  the  days  of  the  Danish 
invasion,  when  its  last  native  king,  Ehfiund, 
was  murdered  by  the   Danes.     The  land 
was  then  taken  possession  of  by  the  invaders, 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Wedmoro  Ijecaxnc  the 
seat  of  a  Danish  kingdom  under  Guthrum 
(878).   [Danelagh.]   Later  on,  notwithstand- 
ing the  treaty,  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia 
aided  Hastings  in  his  attacks  upon  England. 
Alfred's  son  and  successor,  however,  succeeded 
in   forcing   the   Dines   of   East  Anglia  to 
acknowledge  him  after  a  long  struggle,  which 
lasted  nearly  all  his  reign  (92 1).    From  this 
time  their  existence  as  a  separate  kingdom 
ceased,  but  they  seem  still  to  have  retained 
their  own  Witan,  which  in  1004  bought  peace 
of  Sweyn.    When  the  kingdom  was  divided 
Between  Canute  and  *  Edmund   Ironside  in 
1010,  East  Anglia  fell  to  Edmund's  share; 
on  Canute's  death  it  was  assigned,  with  the 
rest  of  the  country  north  of  the  Thames,  to 
Harold  as  superior   lord.     Under  Canute, 
East  Anglia  had  been  one  of  the  four  (treat 
eurldoms  into  which  he  divided  his  whole 
kingdom,  and  it  continue  !  an  earldom  under 
Edward  the  Confessor.    Harold  seems  to  have 
been  appointed  to  this  office  about  the  year 
1045.      With    the  Conquest  the  separate 
existence  of  East  Anglia  comes  to  an  end. 
[Anolks;  Anglo-Saxon-  Kingdoms.] 

Ejmos  or  East  Axolia. 

Uffn    571-578 

Tytilliu     ......  678-599 

Bedwald  5"*f*  017 

Eorpwold  617  -628 

SitfeWt    ......  631  -631 

Ektic  631  -635 

Anna  185  654 

Ettiolhere  654-466 

Etholwol.l  fl.55-.66l 

 6M— 718 

Alfwold   713  741) 

Thr  Anjlo-Sajrcn  Chron.  ;  Lappeiiberv.  Anglo- 
Sn.ron  H'iny*  ;  Pal^Tave,  En>jlith  Common vrtaiths 
Froemau,  Old  Knj.  UUt.  [T.  A.  A.] 

East  India  Company,  The.  was  in- 
corporated by  charter,  in  1000,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Governor  and  Comjmnv  of 
Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,"  with  a  capital  of  £70.000.  In  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Dutch,  the  company  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing commercial  relations  with  the  Asiatics, 
and  founded  agencies  or  factories,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  that  of  Surat  (1014). 
Nevertheless  its  position  was  for  many  years 
most  precarious  ,  its  only  possession  was  the 
island  of  La  tit  ore,  and  after  the  Massacre  of 
Amboyna  (1628)  it  almost  ceased  to  exist. 
Rett'  r  times  came  with  the  establishment  of 
the  llooghly  factory  (1042),  and  the  valuable 
acquisition  of  Bomhav  as  part  of  the  dower  of 
Catherine  of  liraganza  (1601).  to  which  the 


presidency  of  Western  India  was  transferred 
in  168.S,     Fort  St.  George  became  a  pre- 
sidency in  1683,  and  was  afterwards  known  as 
that  of  Madras ;  it  was  separated  from  Bengal 
in  1081.    Charles  II.  gave  the  company  the 
important  privilege  of  making  peace  or  war 
on    their    own    account.      Gradually  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  became 
unpopular  in  England ;  rival  associations  were 
formed,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the 
unchartered  44  New  Company.''  which  strove, 
though  unsuccessfully,  for  freedom  of  trade 
Supported  by  the  Whig  party,  they  made  two 
vigorous  attempts,  in  1693  and  in  1698,  to 
prevent  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter,   but   the  largesses   of  the 
company  in  secret  service  money  prevailed  in 
Parliament.     Lord  Montague,  however,  in 
the  same  year  established  a  rival  company  in 
the  Whig  interest,  known  as  the  41  General 
East  India  Company,"  or  English  Company. 
After  being  partially  united  in  1702,  they 
were  completely  consolidated  l>v  Lord  Go- 
dolphin  in  1708,  under  the  title  of  44  The 
United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England 
trading  to  the 'East  Indies."    The  capital 
consisted  of  £3.200.000  lent  to  government 
at  8  per  cent.    From  this  time  the  history  of 
the  company  practically  becomes  the  history 
of  India  q.v.),  and  it  will  l«>  sufficient  here  to 
indicate  briefly  the  chief  events  from  their 
non-military  side.    The  overthrow  by  dive 
of  the  great  attempt  of  the  French  to  found 
an  empire  in  India  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  maladministration.     During  this  period, 
however,  was  inaugurated  in  Bengal  the  im- 
portant system  of  dual  government,  by  which 
native  princes  surrendered  their  revenues  to 
the  English  in  return  for  a  pension,  and  the 
maintenance  by  the  company  of  an  army  of 
defence.     The  Bengal  famine  of  1770  was 
followed  by  Lord  North's  Iteijulatinp  Art,  by 
which,  in  exchango  for  a  loan  of  a  million 
which  the  company  required,  and  the  re- 
mission of  the  annual  payment  to  govern- 
ment of  1400.000  a  year,  a  new  council  w  as 
apjtointed  by  Parliament :  a  supreme  court, 
of  whi  h  the  judges  wen-  appointed  by  the 
crown,  was  established;  and  the  Governor  of 
Bengal  was  made  Governor-' Genera!  of  India. 
Dundas's  Bill  of  1783  was  followed  in  No- 
vember by  Puis  India  BUI,  of  which  the 
main  features  were  the  transference  of  the 
authority  of  the  company  to  seven  com- 
missioners nominated  in  the  first  instance  by 
Parli  intent,  i  nd,  wh  n  va<  m<  ies  .  .  .  urred,  by 
the  crown;  while  the  management   of  the 
property  and  commerce  of  tin  company  was 
to  be  entrusted  to  a  ■nbordinatc  council  of 
directors,  entirely  under  the  superior  council 
nnd  nominated  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors. 
Tho  measure  was  very  unpopular,  and  the  king 
used  his  personal  influence  in  th«   House  of 
Lord*  to  procure  its  rejection.    / itt*l  India 
Btfl  of  the  following  year  was  framed  upon 
the  same  lines.    A   Board  of  Control 
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established  n§  a  ministerial  department, 
having  under  its  supervision  the  political 
conduct  of  the  company,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  highest  officers  was  subjected  to  the 
veto  of  the  crown.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
company  was  allowed  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  its  business  affairs  and  patronage. 
Passing  over  the  settlement  of  the  land- 
tenure  of  Bengal,  the  Mysore  and  Mahratta 
wars,  and  the  administration  of  Lord 
Amherst,  we  come  to  the  Governor-General- 
ship of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  The  privi- 
leges of  the  company  during  this  period  were 
seriously  affected,  and  in  exchange  for  the 
renewal  of  its  charter  for  twenty  years,  it  was 
forced  to  abandon  its  monopoly  of  trade,  and 
to  give  up  all  attempts  to  restrict  the  settle- 
ment of  Europeans  in  India.  At  the  samo 
time  the  lnw  was  codified,  ;tnd  a  legal  member, 
not  a  servant  of  the  company,  added  to  the 
council.  The  anomalous  position  of  the 
company  was  increased  when,  in  18o3.  the 
patronage  of  tho  civil  service  was  taken 
away  from  it  and  thrown  open  to  competi- 
tion. The  Indian  Mutiny  precipitated 
eventa ;  and  Lord  John  Russell  proposed  that 
the  House  should  proceed  by  way  of  resolu- 
tion*. Upon  them  wan  based  the  Act  for  the 
Btttrr  GorerHHirut  of  India  (185S).  It  pro- 
vided that  the  entire  administration  should 
be  transferred  to  the  crown.  The  company 
still  oxisted  as  a  medium  for  distributing 
stock,  but  was  finally  extinguished  in  1873. 

Kay,  Administration  of  the  BtUt  India  Com- 
pany;  Mill,  Hiitorv  of  India;  Mul  <  ln>.  India; 
/Uf  ort  on  tht  Afairt  of  the  lin*t  Indin  f-TS;«r.y, 
18SK  ;  M'Osrthy,  HiM,  of  OvrOvn  l  ima,  vol.  iii.  ; 
and  »n»e  the  article  India. 

East  Retford  Question  (1827).  The 

boroujrh  of  East  Retford  had  been  convicted 
of  corruption,  and  the  question  of  the  manner 
in  which  it*  franchise  should  In?  disposed  of 
was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  proposed  that  it  should 
be  given  to  the  town  of  Birminzham  ;  on 
the  other,  that  it  should  be  transferred  to  the 
hundred  in  which  East  Retford  is  situated. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  majority 
of  the  cabinet  supported  the  latter  alter- 
native; Mr.  Huskisson  tho  farmer,  and  this 
led  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  cabinet. 
Moles  worth,  HiM.  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

Ebbsfleet,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  is  iden- 
titled  as  the  Wippedesfle. >t,  where  Hcngcst 
and  Hor>a  [q.v.]  are  said  to  have  landed  (in 
4o0*).  and  near  which  Hengest  and  Aesc 
aorn  ■  years  later  totally  defeated  the  Britons. 
Ehbstieyt  was  rd-o  the  landing  place  of  St. 
Augustine  in  597. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission  Court, 

Thk.  was  e*tnhli«h»d  by  James  II.  in  16K»>. 
It  enforced  the  kind's  orders  against  con- 
troversial sermons,  deprived  the  Master  of 
Mi\*dalen  College,  (Hmbriiire,  for  refusing 
to  give  a  degree  to  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 


expelled  tho  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  for  refusing  to  elect  a  royal  nominee 
as  president.  James  dissolved  the  Commis- 
sion in  October,  1688. 


Commissioners, 

Tub.  In  1835  a  commission  was  appointed 
♦'to  consider  the  state  of  the  several  dioceses 
in  England  and  Wales  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  their  revenues,  and  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  episcopal  duties  ;  to  consider 
also  the  state  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of 
such  measures  as  may  render  them  more 
conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established 
Church:  and  to  devise  the  best  means  of 
providing  for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  special 
reference  to  tho  residence  of  the  clergy  on 
their  respective  benefices."  This  commission 
recomme  nded  a  further  distribution  of  episco- 
pal duties  and  revenues,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  fund  to  provide  for  worship  in  poor 
districts  by  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the 
revenues  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches, 
and  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  certain 
bishoprics.  For  this  latter  purpose  a  com- 
mission was  created  by  an  Act  of  1836  with 
all  the  powers  of  a  perpetual  corporation.  In 
i860  Queen  Victoria  was  empowered  to 
nominate  two  "  Church  Estates  Commis- 
sioners (one  paid),  and  the  archbishop  one 
(paid).  These  were  to  be  members  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissictn,  and  to  form  with 
two  other  members  the  "  Church  Estates 
Committee,"  which  was  to  manage  all  the 
property  of  the  Commission.  They  were  em- 
powered to  secure  fixed  incomes  to  bishops, 
and  to  manage  episcopal  estates.  They  make 
grants  to  or  increase  the  endowments  of  poor 
livings,  and  arrange  for  the  creation  of  new 
parishes,  etc.  In  1856  they  became  also  the 
Church  Building  Commissioners  (first  created 
in  181s). 

Annual  ReforU  of  tht   F.'<-h<,  Cnmmisnionrrt  ; 

FMUlmore,  Meet.  law.,  li.  2W»;  Elliot,  Tht  Stat* 

and  the  Church,  in  Kn<j.  CUuen  titrU*. 

[W.  J.  A  ] 

Ecclesiastical  Courts.  [See  below.] 
Ecclesiastical    Jurisdiction.  In 

England  the  i  anon  law  lias  a  separate 
history  from  that  which  prevailed  on  the 
Continent.  There  the  influence  of  tho 
Thoodosinn  Code  secured  it  a  uniform  pro- 
cedure and  a  ready  acceptance.  Here  it 
was  modified  by,  and  in  constant  antagonism 
to,  the  c  ommon  law.  Before  the  Conquest, 
the  law  of  the  Churc  h  in  England  c  onsisted  of 
rules  of  penance,  canons,  religious  laws,  and 
the  course  of  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Rule  s  of 
penance,  appropriating  to  every  sin  the 
amount  of  satisfaction  to  be  paid  by  the 
sinner,  are  laid  down  in  the  pcnitentials  of 
Archbishop  Theodore,  Bede,  and  others. 
These  were  binding  only  in  so  far  as  con- 
science enforced  them.     Some  canons  from 
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abroad  wore  adopted,  and  others  wore  made 
by  provincial  council*.  Royal  laws  on  re- 
ligious matters— e.g.,  the  laws  of  Alfred 
—are  not  properly  part  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  They  had  their  binding  force  as 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Besides  these 
written  laws,  the  bishop  or  his  archdeacon, 
sitting  in  the  shire  or  hundred  court, 
declared  the  law  on  ecclesiastical  matters  J 
for  to  the  bishop  pertainod  the  duty  of 
watching  over  sacred  persons  and  things*  and 
deciding  matrimonial  cases.  As  the  ealdor- 
man  pronounced  the  secular  law  in  matters 
which  were  secular,  so  in  ecclesiastical  cases 
the  bishop  pronounced  the  law  which  was 
proper  to  them.  The  ordinance  of  the  Con- 
queror, separating  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
courts,  provided  that  the  bishop  should  judge 
ecclesiastical  can-'  -  in  his  own  court,  and 
according  to  the  canons  and  episcopal  laws, 
which  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  unwritten 
law  which  decided  these  matters.  With  this 
ordinance  must  be  connected  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  like  Lanfranc,  who  were  skilled 
in  the  law  of  the  Continent,  to  the  English 
episcopate.  Dioceses  now  were  broken  up 
into  different  territorial  archdeaconries  for 
the  purposes  of  jurisdiction.  During  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  the  bishops  wen?  upheld 
by  papal  interference,  and  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  saw  a  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  canonical  jurisprudence.  In  1149 
Archbishop  Theobald  brought  over  Vacarius 
from  I/ombardy  to  teach  the  civil  law  in 
Oxford.  Vacarius  was  sent  out  of  the  kinir- 
-dom  by  Stephen,  but  the  study  which  had 
lately  been  revived  abroad  drew  many  from 
England  to  pursue  it  on  tho  Continent. 
About  this  time  (iratian,  a  native  of  Tuscany, 
put  forth  bis  Drcrrtmn,  which  was  an  ombodi- 
fluent  of  canon  law  as  it  then  stood.  As  the 
mode  of  procedure  and  many  principles  in 
canonical  jurisprudence  were  supplied  by  the 
civil  law,  the  two  systems  were  held  to  he 
closely  joined.  They  were  looked  upon  with 
disliko  by  the  common-lawyers  and  the 
crown.  Ecclesiastical  courts  were  continually 
trying  to  extend  their  jurisdiction.  They 
harassed  the  people,  and  encroached  on  tho 
province  of  the  royal  courts.  Henry  II. 
curtailed  their  jurisdiction  by  taking  "away 
from  them  case*  of  advowson,  &c,  and  by 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  [Bkcket; 
Hknky  II.]  Their  en- i-roaehments  were 
checked  by  prohibitions  issued  by  the  royal 
courts.  As  the  Deer-  turn  received  new  addi- 
tions from  successive  Popes,  so  the  English 
canon  law  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
constitutions,  legatine  and  provincial.  I>  ira- 
tine  constitutions  began  from  the  legations  of 
Otho  and  Otterbuoric,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  which  may  therefore  be  reckoned  as  tie- 
period  at  which  the  received  text  of  the 
English  canon  law  began  to  be  formed. 
Sin  i  naive  an  hhiahops,  fj  0TB  I .  tltgton  | 
Chichelo,   framed    provincial  constitution-. 


I  Ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  was  so  closely 
connected  with  papal  and  foreign  influence 
that  it  met  with  little  favour  from  English- 
men in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Complaint 
was  made  by  the  clergy  of  the  use  of  pro- 
hibitions. In  1236  the  barons  at  the  Council 
of  Merlon  refused  to  admit  canonical  or 
civilian  principles  into  the  laws  of  England  ; 
and  the  king  closed  the  law  schools  in  London 
where  tho  canon  and  civil  laws  were  taught. 
Archbishop  Peckham,  a  notable  canonist, 
engaged  in  a  vain  struggle  against  Edward  I. 
He  drew  on  his  cause  the  defeat  inflicted  by 
the  writ  Cireuinspeete  agalii,  founded  on  13 
Ed.  I.,  which  defines  the  province  of  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.  It  was  limited  to  cases 
merely  spiritual  {e.g.,  heresy),  to  those  of 
deadly  sin  (e.g.,  fornication),  of  tithes  and 
offerings,  and  of  assaults  done  on  clerks  and 
defamation  when?  no  damages  were  claimed. 
It  extended  to  all  matrimonial  causes,  and  by 
customary  law  to  those  of  a  testamentary 
nature.  In  cases  in  which  the  condemned 
party  neglected  to  givo  heed  to  the  eccle- 
siastical censure,  it  was  enforced  by  the  civil 
power.  For  tho  bishop  sent  his  itgHijicant 
to  the  sheriff,  who  thereupon  issued  a  writ 
J)e  excommunicato  capiendo,  by  which  the 
offender  was  imprisoned  until  he  made  satis- 
faction. The  ecclesiastical  authorities  seem, 
by  the  Articuli  Cteri  drawn  up  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
this  process,  and  received  answer  that  the 
writ  had  never  been  refused.  The  canonists 
held  that  this  writ  was  a  right,  and  Archbishop 
Boniface  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  III.  declared 
that  its  refusal  might  bo  answered  by  an  in- 
terdict. Chief  Justice  Coke,  however,  the  vio- 
lent opponent  of  canonical  pretension,  declared 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
favour.  The  statute,  JJe  fxrrrtico  comburmdo, 
was  carried  out  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
authorities  acting  together.  The  SlaiuU 
of  Froritors,  25  Ed.  III.,  st.  4,  by  restrain- 
ing the  Pope's  interference  with  patronage, 
and  of  1'rtmunirt,  16  Kic.  II.,  c.  5,  by 
cheeking  appeals  to  Rome,  lessened  tho 
power  of  the  ecclesiastical   law.      In  the 

i  reiim  of  Henry  V.,  Lyndwood,  the  Dean  of 
Arches,  compiled  his  lYorincialc,  which  is  a 

I  code  of  English  canon  Law.  The  study  of 
canonical  and  civil  jurisprudence  was  largely 
pursued  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  both  laws  was  granted. 
A  body  of  skilled  judges  and  practitioners 
versed  in  the  science  of  law  existed  side  by 
tide  with  those  of  the  common-law  courts. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was 
evident  that  that  monarch  disliked  the 
canonical  jurisdiction.  His  breach  with  the 
Pope,  consequent  on  the  avocation  of  his 
divorce  case,  was  made  the  occasion  for  his 
attack  on  the  study  and  practice  of  canon 
law.  Having  caused  the  clergy  to  own  him 
as  supreme  head,  "so  far  as  is  allowed  by 

!  the  Law  of  Christ,"  he  procured  the  great 
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petition  of  the  Commons  against  the  practice 
of  the  canon  law  in  1532.  On  this,  by  23 
Hen.  VIII.,  c.  9,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  archbishop  was  weakened,  and  by  25 
Hen.  VIII.,  c.  19,  the  power  of  legislation 
was  taken  awav  from  Convocation,  and  the 
canon  law  was  declared  to  be  in  force,  subject 
to  a  total  revision  by  a  royal  commission. 
As  this  revision  has  never  been  made,  the 
canon  law  up  to  that  date,  in  so  far  as  any 
part  of  it  has  not  been  abolished  by  national 
legislation,  seems  to  rest  on  that  statute. 
Huch  provisions  only  of  foreign  canon  law, 
however,  have  force  as  have  been  received  in 
England,  nor  can  anv  law  bind  the  laity 
which  has  not  received  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment.  Henry  next  proceeded  to  destroy  the 
study  of  canonical  jurisprudence.  He  issued 
a  mandate  forbidding  lectures  and  degrees 
in  canon  law.  From  that  time  the  legal 
doctorate  in  Oxford  has  only  been  in  civil  law, 
expressed  by  the  letters  D.C.  L.,  while  Cam- 
bridge still  keeps  up  the  form  of  the  doctorate 
of  the  two  laws  by  the  LL.D.  degree.  A 
new  court  of  appeal  in  ecclesiastical  cases, 
composed  of  divines  and  civilians,  was  formed 
in  this  reign,  and  called  the  Court  of  Delegates. 
This  court  was  superseded  in  1831,  and  by  3 
and  4  Will.  IV.  (1833),  c.  41,  it  was  enacted 
that  its  jurisdiction  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  /Viry  Council,  an 
arrangement  which  has  been  again  altered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873. 
The  legislation  of  Edward  VI.  was  destructive 
of  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  During  his 
reitfn  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  Peter 
Martyr,  in  his  Reformat  w  Ley u in,  to  accomplish 
the  revision  promised  in  1634.  Elizabeth, 
while  nuiking  as  little  declaration  of  power 
as  possible,  fully  kept  up  the  royal  supremacy 
in  action.  She  exercised  this  supremacy 
by  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  founded  in 
virtue  of  1  Eliz.,  c.  1.  This  unconstitutional 
court  became  an  engine  of  tyranny,  in  which 
it  was  aided  in  no  small  degree  by  the  eccle- 
siastical practice  of  the  ei~ojficio  "oath.  The 
court  was  abolished  by  16  Car.  I.,  c.  II, 
which  sets  forth  that  it  had  illegally  inflicted 
fines  and  imprisonment*.  The  ex -officio  oath 
was  abolished  by  15  Car.  II..  c.  12.  The 
canons  of  1G04,  though  approved  by  James  I., 
were  not  accepted  by  Parliament,  and  are 
therefore  only  binding  on  the  clergy.  This 
was  declared  by  Coke,  who  made  on  all 
occasions  decided  resistance  to  ecclesiastical 
encroachment.  Unfortunately  this  resistance 
was  combined  with  an  undue  exaltation  of  the 
royal  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
and  tended  rather  to  the  subservience  of  the 
clergy  than  to  public  liberty.  That  some 
resistance  to  clerical  pretensions  was  needed 
is  nhown  by  the  Artteuli  C/eri  of  Archbishop 
Bancroft.  In  these  articles  remonstrance 
<ra*  made  against  the  issue  of  prohibitions  by 
the  courts  of  common  law,  and  against  their 
interpreting    statutes  concerning  religion. 


Coke  declared  these  articles  to  be  "  mon- 
strous." A  lameutable  co-operation  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  re- 
sulted in  the  execution  bv  burning  of  two 
men  for  heresy  in  this  reign,  under  the  old 
statute  JJe  haretico  comburendo.  This  statute 
was  repealed  by  29  Car.  II.,  c.  29.  Tho 
gradual  advance  towards  toleration  weakened 
the  power  of  the  Church  to  punish  offenders 
against  her  laws,  though,  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  fine  or  imprisonment  and 
civil  disabilities  still  sometimes  followed  her 
censures.  At  length  the  power  of  coercive 
correction  was  taken  away  by  53  Geo.  111., 
c.  127. 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  are — (1)  The  Court 
of  the  Archdeacon,  of  which  his  Official  is 
judge,  and  which  takes  cognisance  of  matters 
affecting  the  Church  and  clergy  within  a 
distinct  district.  (2)  The  (Zmsistoru  Court  of 
the  bishop  or  archbishop,  of  which  the  Chan- 
cellor is  judge,  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical 
causes.  The  title  of  Chancellor  seems  to 
cover  the  two  offices  of  the  Official,  who  is 
concerned  for  tho  most  part  in  what  may  bo 
considered  temporal  business,  and  of  tho 
Vicar-General,  whose  province  is  in  more 
purely  spiritual  matters.  (3)  The  Are h bishop's 
Commissary  Court,  which  is  held  for  the 
archiepiscopal  diocese.  (4)  The  Court  of 
Audience,  in  which  formal  business  is  trans- 
acted, and  in  which  it  appears,  from  the  case 
of  the  BiBhop  of  St.  Davids,  169G,  that 
bishops  may  be  visited  and  corrected.  (6)  The 
Court  of  Faculties,  which,  by  25  Hen.  VIII., 
C.  21,  has  power  to  grant  certain  dispensa- 
tions which  before  pertained  to  the  papal 
court.  This  court  is  now  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  grant  of  marriage  licences.  (6)  The 
JWroauttre  Court  lost  its  jurisdiction  when 
the  Court  of  Probate  and  Jtivorce  was  in- 
stituted, 20  and  21  Vict.,  c.  77,  c.  85.  (7)  The 
Vicar-UeneraTs  Court  for  the  confirmation  of 
bishops ;  and  (8)  The  Court  of  Arches  [for 
which  see  Alien  bishops].  By  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873,  provision  was 
made  for  the  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  appeals 
from  the  Judicial  Committee  by  Order  in 
Council.  This  portion  of  the  Act,  however, 
was  repealed  by  39  and  40  Vict.,  c.  59,  which 
preserves  the  "appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  in  these  cases,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  additional  lords 
of  appe  al  in  ordinary,  and  for  the  attendance 
of  ecclesiastical  assessors.  These  provisions 
were  carried  out  by  the  Rules  of  Nov.  28,  187G. 
[See  Chitty'a  Digest,  1880.]  A  Hoyal  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  whole  Subject  of 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  their  jurisdiction 
drew  up  an  exhaustive  report  in  1883. 

Two  PnHt0  Btatafarg  Lteture*  on  the  Hittory 
of  the  fViiion  lst>e  01  f'nyl.unl,  rva  1  iu  E;i«ler 
Term.  IK*-'.  by  W  Stubbs,  D.D  .&c.  The  writer 
In"**  to  fickuowltslije  th<*  kitnlnesa  of  the  Hi»hon 
of  Chester  in  allowing  fr.  «•  iwe  to  W  miule  of 
thc*c  lectures  iu  the  above  article.  See  aUo 
Uibsou,  t'oJfjr;  Phillimore,  Eccltt.  Late;  and 
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txjieciaUy  tUP  Introduction  to  the  Report  nf  the 
lt"u<ii  Commtuioit  on  Eeclsnastical  Court,,  1S<J, 
which  i*  a  uiwtt  raluabk"  dijr<?»t  of  the  whol* 
history  of  the  subject.  \\  H.J 

Ecclesiastical  Taxation.  (1)  Royal. 
—Before  tho  Conquest,  the  differentiation  of 
Clergy  from  laity  had  not  proceeded  far 
enough  to  necessitate  separate  ec  •ksiastical 
taxation.  The  clergy  their  share  of  the 
dues  customary  from  citizens,  and  if  they 
were  in  any  way  distinguished  from  the  laity, 
it  was  on  account  of  their  participating,  on 
the  analogy  of  the  Empire,  in  certain  im- 
munities which,  so  early  as  the  Codes  of  Theo- 
I  si  i>  m  i  .1  istini  in,  wen  pel  mitt  i  to  the 
clergy.  But  the  great  Papal  and  sacerdotal 
movement  of  the  eleventh  century  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  clerical  caste,  whose 
claim  for  absolute  immunity  from  State 
burdens  was  based  on  right  divine.  Yet,  as 
citizens,  the  clergy  still  paid  taxes  like  other 
men.  Besides  their  necessary  share  in  in- 
direct taxation,  the  "  temporalities  of  the 
Church,"  their  lands,  were  chargeable  with 
the  ordinary  feudal  services.  A  gnat  pro- 
portion of  lands  held  by  clergymen  were  held 
by  ordinary  lay  tenures,  with  incident*  pre- 
cisely similar.  Even  the  peculiar  clerical 
tenure  of  frankalmoign  did  not  exempt  tho 
tenants  in  free  alms  from  heavy  burdens. 
The  spiritualities  of  the  Church,  however,  its 
tithes  and  offerings,  were  now  secure  from 
taxation.  But  the  growth  of  the  royul  power 
and  royal  needs  made  these  spiritualities  an 
ever-tempting  bait,  Gradually  attempts  went 
made  to  tax  them,  with  results  which,  though 
successful  for  the  crown,  led  to  the  growth 
of  the  constitutional  action  of  the  clergy, 
the  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate, 
and  the  establishment  of  Convocation.  The 
steps  of  the  process  are  as  follows.  As 
long  as  kind  only  was  taxed,  the  clergy 
naturally  paid  with  the  rest.  Yet  Arch- 
bishop Theobald  demurred  at  the  clergy 
grunting  Henry  II.  a  seutage,  though  his 
objections  were  overruled,  and  Henry  II. 
required  clerks  as  well  as  laymen  to  give 
a<  count  of  and  pay  for  their  knights'  fees. 
The  Saladine  tithe  of  1187  began  the  new 
epoch  by  at  once  taxing  the  movables  of  tho 
laity  and  the  spirituals  of  the  clergy.  Its 
religious  purpose  excused  an  innovation, 
which  at  once  became  a  precedent  for  more 
directly  secular  taxation.  The  ransom  of 
Bichanl  I.  took  even  the  chalices  of  tho 
churches.  John's  attacks  on  the  wool  of 
the  Cistercians  led  the  way  to  his  formal 
demand  in  1  '207  of  a  grant  from  tin  beneficed 
clergy  for  the  recovery  of  Normandy.  It 
was  refused,  and  a  similar  request  from 
Innocent  III.  was  forbidden  by  the  king. 
Bat  with  the  alliance  of  Pope  and  king,  a 
roint  pressure  was  put  on  the  clergy  which 
they  could  not  long  withstand.    By  the  reign 

I  Henry  III.  taxation  of  spiritual*  was  a 
.^uiar  thing,  and  the  clergy  could  only 


obtain  that,  like  the  laity,  they  should  as- 
semble by  their  representatives,  and  grunt 
the  Ux  themselves,  instead  of  its  being  arbi- 
trarily imjH)s»-d  on  them  by  the  king.  Tho 
establishment  of  Convocation  («|.v.)  is  one 
result  uf  this  process.  Under  Edward  I.  tho 
clergy  became  a  regular  estate  of  the  realm, 
and  their  proctors  in  Parliament  generally 
were  compelled  to  make  much  Luger  grants 
than  the  laity.  At  last  Edward  l.'s  demand 
of  half  their  revenues  led  to  their  Uiking 
refuge  in  Boniface  VIII. 's  bull,  Ucncu  latco*, 
which  forbade  clerical  taxation  by  the  crown. 
Edward's  answer  was  to  outlaw  tho  whole 
Clergy,  an  act  which  soon  led  to  a  compromise. 
It  is 'unnecessary  to  trace  further  the  growth 
of  clerical  taxation,  except  to  notice  that  the 
clergy  objected  to  return  representatives  of 
their"  estate  to  Parliament,  and  preferred  to 
tax  themselves  sepamtely  in  their  clerical 
synod  to  sharing  in  the  burdens  and  delibera- 
tions of  the  nation.  The  importance  attached 
to  accurate  assessment  of  spiritual  incomes  is 
seen  in  the  minuteness  of  the  "  Valor  Eccle- 
siasticus"  of  Henry  VIII.  This  custom 
of  separate  clerical  taxation  continued  over 
the  Reformation,  until,  in  lGGt,  when  an 
agreement  between  Archbishop  Sheldon  and 
Clarendon  resulted  in  the  clergy's  abandoning 
this  right  and  reverting  to  the  custom  of 
Edward  I.  by  being  included  in  the  money 
bills  prepared  bv  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  13  Cur.  II.,  the  clergy  gave  their  last 
Beparatc  subsidy.  They  received  in  compen- 
sation the  right  of  voting  at  Parliamentary 
elections,  but  it  was  t<»o  late  for  them  to 
return,  as  of  old,  special  clerical  proctors  to  tho 
House  of  Commons.  [Convocation.] 

(2)  P.U'ai.. — Beside*  these  special  royal  ex- 
actions, the  clergy  were  also  liable  to  heavy 
taxation  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  This  was 
of  comparatively  late  origin,  for  Peter-pence 
was  not  an  exclusively  clerical  tax.  It 
reached  its  highest  point  under  Henry  III., 
w  hen  to  ecclesiastical  the  Popes  added  tompo- 
ral  supremacy  through  John's  submission,  and 
diminished  after  the  nationalist  movement  of 
tho  fourteenth  century  affected  even  tho 
Church,  but  was  a  subject  of  continual  com- 
plaint up  to  the  Reformation.  The  crown 
handed  over  the  clergy  to  the  Papacy  in  return 
lor  Papal  permission  of  royal  exactions  more 
often  tlian  it  protected  them  against  the  alien 
oppressor.    [Papacy,  Relations  with.] 

8tubb«,  tW.  tfu*.,  ii.  1S«  and  ii.  583-4; 
Biuybmn.  KsdttiaMUal  AnliqMitir*.  »ec.  v.  For 
clerical  iimmiuities  under  the  Empire,  com- 
pare Hnnoc.  Eneyclo)ddit,  n.v.  /uimnniMfm. 
Lathhury.  Hut.  oj  Convocation  ;  Collier, 

•irttad  li,.<.  jr.  F.  T.] 

Ecclesiastical  Titles   Bill,  The 

(18ol),  was  passed  in  response  to  a  creat 
popular  outcry  in  England  against  the  Pope. 
In  18o0  much  commotion  was  caused  by  a 
jwpul  bull  appointing  a  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop and  bishops  with  territorial  titles  in 
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England.  The  following  year  Lord  John 
Kusscll  passed  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act, 
declaring  the  Pope's  hull  null  and  void,  and 
imposing  penalties  on  all  who  carried  it  into 
effect.  The  excitement,  however,  soon  died 
away,  and  the  Act  was  repealed  in  1871. 

Edbert  (Eauiikmit),  Pk.v.n.  King  of  Kent 
(794 — 71>0j ,  seems  to  have  been  collaterally 
connected  with  the  jEscings,  and  to  hiive 
formerly  been  an  ecclesiastic.  On  the  death 
of  Alric,  he  wax  elected  king,  hut  was  attacked 
by  Cenwulf  of  Mercia,  who  ravaged  Kent, 
and  obtained  the  excommunication  of  Edbert 
by  the  Pope.  Conwulf  eventually  took 
Edbert  prisoner,  and  is  said  to  have"  caused 
his  eyes  to  be  put  out  and  his  hands  ainpu- 
tated,  but  subsequently  liberated  him. 

A  i.yjo-id-ion  Chronicle. 

Edbert  (Eavbirht),  King  of  Northum- 
bria  [737—758),  was  first  cousin  of  Ceolwulf, 
whom  he  succeeded,  and  brother  of  Egbert, 
Archbishop  of  York.  He  was  a  successful 
ruler ;  he  defeated  the  Mercians,  and  reduced 
the  British  kingdom  of  Struthclydc  to  sub- 
jection. His  friendship  was  sought  by  Pepin 
of  France,  who  sent  him  costly  presents. 
Like  his  predecessor,  he  abdicated  and  re- 
tired to  a  monastery,  where  he  lived  for  ten 
years. 

Edburgu  (Eadburh)  (circa  800\  wife  of 
Bertric,  King  of  Wessex,  poisoned  her 
husbmd  by  mistake,  having  intended  the 
death  of  his  favourite,  Worr.  It  is  said  that, 
4,in  detestation  of  the  crime,  the  West  Saxons 
determined  that  henceforth  no  wife  of  a  king 
ahould  o<x"upy  a  royal  throne  by  her  husband's 
•ide,  or  bear  the  title  of  queen."  She  tied  to 
the  court  of  Charles  the  (  treat,  who  made  her 
an  abbess.  "  Hut  she  rubs!  over  the  monas- 
tery ill,  and  did  wickedly  iu  all  things." 
Expelled  thence,  after  many  wanderings,  she 
died  a  beggar  in  the  city  of  Pa  via. 
William  of  Maltnesbury;  Asser. 

Edgar  Eat*; ah  ,  Kino (b. 944,*.  9"j9, it.  975), 
was  the  son  of  King  Edmund,  and  on  the  death 
of  Bdnd  seems  to  have  been  made  under-king 
of  Mereia  by  his  brother  Ectwy.  Put  in  U.j7 
we  read  that  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians 
chose  Edgar  for  their  king,  which,  together 
with  the  fact  that  just  at  this  time  he  recalled 
Dunstan  from  exile  and  made  him  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  looks  as  if  he  had  thrown  up  his 
allegiance  to  his  brother.  However  this  may 
be,  on  Edwy's  death  Edgar  was  at  once 
elected  king.  His  reign  owes  a  great  deal  of 
its  importance  and  success  to  Dunstan.  who 
■was  practically  his  prime  minister.  The  re- 
forms in  the  Church  which  belong  to  this 
reign  were  the  joint  work  of  the  king  and  the 
arrhbishop.  Several  new  sees  were  established, 
and  above  forty  Benedictine  monasteries  are 
■aid  to  have  been  founded  by  Edgar.  There 
are  but  few  striking  events  recorded  in  Edgar's 
reign,  and  the  absence  of  Danish  invasions 


is  very  marked.  There  are  the  usual  wars 
against  the  Welsh,  but  even  of  these  we  read 
but  little  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  and 
certainly  Edgar  nn  >re  than  any  other  Saxon 
king  deserved  the  title  "  Pacifieus."  To  pro- 
tect the  country,  the  fleet  was  considerably 
increased,  and  once  a  year  it  sailed  round  the 
island,  often  carrying  the  king  in  person.  It 
is.  said  that  in  one  of  these  expeditions  Edgar 
reduced  the  Danes  in  Ireland  to  subnotion, 
ami  took  Dublin.  The  story  of  Edgar's 
being  rowed  on  the  Dee  by  eight  tributary 
kings  need  not  I*?  considered  altogether 
apocryphal.  The  Chronicle  tells  us  that  in 
973  he  was  met  at  Chester  by  six  kings,  who 
plighted  their  troth  to  him,  while  Florence  of 
Worcester  enumerates  tight  kings  as  having 
taken  put  in  the  ceremony  —  Kenneth  of 
Scotland,  Malcolm  of  Cumbria,  Muccus  of 
Man,  Dunwullou  of  Strathclyde.  Siferth. 
Iago,  and  Howell  of  Wales,  and  Inchill  of 
Westmoreland.  Iu  973,  after  he  had  been 
king  fifteen  years,  Edgar  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  Bath.  The  story  that  this  coro- 
nation was  necessary  on  account  of  the 
penance  he  had  to  undergo  for  the  abduction 
of  a  nun  rests  on  no  good  authority,  but  no 
other  solution  has  been  attempted  of  this 
curious  circumstance.  In  97')  Edgar  died. 
He  had  been  twice  married:  first  to  Ethelfleda, 
1  by  whom  he  had  Edward,  who  succeeded  him, 
J  and  secondly  to  Elfrida  (-Elfthryth),  who  be- 
came the  mother  of  Ethehed.  The  numerous 
stories  of  his  amours,  though  no  doubt  greatly 
exagfferated,  show  Ids  private  character  to  bo 
anything  hut  exemplary  ;  as  a  king,  however, 
he  was  a  worthy  successor  of  Alfred.  He  was 
the  first  West  Saxon  "Emperor"  who  made 
his  supremacy  really  felt  over  the  Mercians 
and  Northumbrians.  His  legislation  seems 
to  bhow  the  results  of  an  enlightened  attempt 
to  put  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Danes  on  a  perfect 
equality  before  the  law.  In  recording  his 
death,  the  Ariglu-Sttxon  Chronicle  gives  ar- 
iuteresting  fragment  of  a  poetical  estimate  of 
I  the  king :  — 

"  This  year  died  Edgar, 

Kiti*  of  the  English, 

Dear  Lord  of  Wo«t  Saxons, 

The  Mercians'  protector. 

Widely  wan  it  known 

Through  ninny  nations 

Across  the  gaunet's  hath  [i.t.,  the  sea]. 

That  Edmund's  offspring 

K  intra  remote 

Greatly  honoured, 

To  the  king  submitted. 

As  to  him  wu  fitting. 

Won  no  fleet  so  insolent, 

No  host  so  strong. 

That  in  the  English  raco 

Took  from  him  iiught 

The  while  the  noble  king 

Reigned  on  his  throne  ! 
Anglo-Snron  Chrnn,  ;  Florence  of  Worcester; 
Henry  of  Huntingdon :  Robertson,  Historical 
E«n;<»;  Freeman,  Sorman  (>w</u«t,  i.  h7.  The 
Inws  of  Edgur  are  given  in  Thori>e,  Andtvt  L«w$ 
and  Institute*,  i.  17.'.  [F.  S.  P.] 

Edcfar    (Eadgak),    King   of  Scotland 
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(1097  —  1107),   son  of  Malcolm  Canmoro 
and  Margaret,  obtained  the  crown  chiefly  by 
the  aid  of  his  undo,  Edgar  Atheling  (q.v.). 
In  the  following  year  he  continued  Magnus 
of  Norway  in  the  possession  of  the  isles  ;  tho 
rest  of  his  reign  was  exceedingly  uneventful, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  his  mild  character,  which 
has  caused  him  to  bo  likened  to  Edward  the 
Confessor.    In  1100  his  sister  Matilda  mar- 
ried Henry  I.  of  England.    Edgar  died  in 
January,  1 107,  and  was  buried  at  Dunferm- 
line ;  before  his  death  he  divided  the  kingdom 
between  his  two   brothers,   Alexander  and 
David,  making  the  latter  Earl  of  Lothian  and 
Cumbria. 

Edgar  Atheling  (A.  1058,  d.  circa  1 158), 
waa  the  son  of  Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund 
Ironside.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, he  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne, 
but  his  claims  were  disregarded,  and  even 
after  Harold's  death  there  were  very  few  who 
seriouslv  advocated  his  cause.  William  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  and  for  two  years  he 
remained  at  the  Conqueror's  court,  but  in 
1068  his  friends,  fearing  for  his  security, 
withdrew  him  and  his  two  sisters  from 
England,  and  carried  them  to  Scotland,  where 
King  Malcolm  married  Margaret, 'one  of  the 
sisters,  and  supported  Edgar's  claims  in  many 
attacks  upon  England.  But  these  were  in 
the  main  unsuccessful,  and  Edgar  at  length 
gave  up  his  claims  to  the  English  crown  on 
consideration  of  receiving  estates  and  a  pen- 
Bion  from  William.  After  remaining  some 
time  in  Scotland,  Edgar  went  over  to  Nor- 
mandy (1074),  and  formed  a  great  friendship 
with  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son,  Rolx>rt  ;  soon 
after  this  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Italy  and 
Constantinople,  and  on  his  return,  supported 
Robert  against  William.  The  ill-success  of 
the  former  obliged  Edgar  to  flee  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a 
peace  between  Malcolm  and  William  Kufus. 
After  the  death  of  Malcolm  (1093),  Edgar 
took  his  sister's  children  under  his  protection, 
and  eventually  got  leave  from  William  to 
raise  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his 
nephew,  Edgar,  on  the  Scotch  throne  (1097). 
Having  effected  this,  he  joined  the  Crusaders 
just  in  time  for  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  I. 
while  fighting  for  Robert  of  Normandy 
in  the  battle  of  Tenchebrai  (1106;,  but  was 
soon  allowed  to  ransom  himself,  anil  retired 
to  his  estates,  where  he  lived  peacefully  till 
he  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  hundred  years 
of  age. 

-in  ft  I  OTPS  Chron. ;  OnWicuH  Vi  talis.  Mitt, 
Ecvlet  ;  Frecium,  Sorman  VonqueU. 

EdgeCOte.TiiE  Battle  ok  (July  26, 1469), 
was  fought  between  the  insurgents,  led  by 
"Robin  of  Redesdale,"  and  the  troop*  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The 
former  wen-  completely  victorious.  Pembroke 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  he  and 


his  brother,  Sir  William  Herbert,  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  put  to  death* by  the  rebel*. 
Edgecote  is  in  Northamptonshire,  a  few  miles, 
from  Banbury. 

Edgebill,  The  Battle  or  (October  23. 
1642J,  was  the  first  battle  of  the  (Mvil  War  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Two  months  be- 
fore, tho  king  had  raised  his  standard 
at  Nottingham,  and  on  September  9  the* 
Parliamentary  army,  under  Essex,  left 
London.  The  king  at  first  marched  west- 
wards to  Shrewsbury,  where  his  force  waa 
considerably  increased,  and  then  resolved, 
to  push  rapidly  on  London.  Essex  deter- 
mined to  prevent  this,  and  marched  on  Wor- 
cester, where  the  two  armies  remained  for 
some  time  within  a  few  leagues  of  one  another. 
At  length  the  king  marched  forward,  and  on 
the  23rd  of  October  the  armies  met  at  Edge- 
hill,  near  Kineton,  in  Warwickshire.  Th« 
Royalists  occupied  the  hill  while  Essex  drew 
up  his  troops  in  front  of  Kineton.  The 
king's  army  was  about  12,000  strong,  while 
Essex's  troops  numbered  about  10,000,  and  by 
Rupert's  advice  the  king  determined  b>  march 
down  the  hill  and  attack  the  enemy  on  the 
plain.  The  battle  began  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  lasted  till  the  evening.  Rupert 
routed  the  Parliamentarian  cavalry,  but 
rashly  pursued  them  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  field,  till  stopped  by  the  arrival  of 
Hampden's  regiment  with  the  artillery. 
Meanwhile,  the  Royalist  infantry  had  been 
broken,  and  Rupert's  horse  were  in  too  great 
disorder  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
The  •  forces  remained  facing  each  other  during 
the  night,  but  on  both  sides  large  numbera 
deserted,  and  in  the  morning  the  two  armies 
man-hed  away— the  king  into  Oxfordshire, 
Essex  to  Warwick.    The  Parliamentarian  h 


was  heavier,  but  the  Royalists  lost  many 
officers  of  rank,  including  the  Earl  of  Lind- 
Si-y,  tin;  Commander-in-chief.  The  real  ad- 
vantages lay  with  the  king,  who  was  able  to 
capture  Banbury,  and  march  to  Oxford  with- 
out resistance. 

Clareudon.  H.»f.  of  th<  fi«Mlion.  ii.  45;  Bush, 
worth,  v.  33  ;  Whitelockc.  Af>»n  orinlt. 

Edinburgh  [Eadwintt  hr*9,  "the  castle 
of  Edwin  ;  "  m  Gaelic,  liumdtu,  which  mean* 
the  same  thing)  was  founded  by  Edwin  of 
Northumbria  as  a  frontier  defence  against  the 
Pitts,  and  la-came  the  chief  town  of  Lothian, 
which  the  cession  of  Canute  put  under  the 
Scottish  kings.  The  introduction  of  English 
and  Norman  usages  into  the  Scottish  royal 
house  made  Edinburgh  the  chief  royal  resi- 
dence and  capital.  It  was  given  up  to  the 
English  in  1174,  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Fuluise 
restored  to  the  Scot*  in  1189."  In  1296 
Edward  I.  carried  off  the  regalia  from  the 
castle,  which  was  a  few  years  afterwards 
re-taken  by  Robert  Bruce.  In  1322  it  was  be- 
sieged  by  Edward  II.,  and  in  1 333  given  up  to 
Edward  III.,, from  whom  it  was  taken  in  1341. 
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In  1541  Edinburgh  was  burnt  by  Hertford, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  garrisoned  by  the 
French,  who  wore  driven  out  by  the  Lords 
of  Congregation,  1559.  After  the  murder 
of  Darnley,  the  castle  was  taken  by  the  Con- 
federate Lords,  but  subsequently  became  tho 
head-quarters  of  tjueen  Mary's  party,  until 
Kirkculdy  of  Grange  was  compelled  to  sur- 
rendcr  it,  1573.  In  March,  1689,  the  castle 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Covenanters,  and  in 
1650  was  taken  by  Cromwell.  In  1689  it 
held  out  for  some  time  for  James  II.,  under 
the  Duke  of  Oordon.  In  1708  a  Jacobite  plot 
■was  formed  for  seizing  the  castle,  another 
attempt  being  made  in  1715,  and  in  the  re* 
bellion  of  1745  it  was  captured  by  the  High- 
landers. In  1583  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
was  founded  by  the  Town  Council,  jMirtly 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  legacy  left  by  Robert 
Reid,  Hishop  of  Orkney,  and  from  endow- 
ments bestowed  by  James  VI. 

Daniel    Wilson.    Memorial*    of  Edinburgh; 
Jame<<  Grant,  Old  and  A'ew  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh, T"eThf.aty  of  (July  6, 1560), 
enacted  peace  between  England  and  Scotland 
on  condition  that  the  French  were  to  retire 
from  Scotland ;  the  fortifications  of  Letth 
*uvl  Dunbar  to  be  rased  ;  and  a  fine  to  be  paid 
for  the  blazoning  of  English  arms  with  those 
of  Scotland  and  France  by  Mary. 

Edith  (Eadoyth)  Ui.  1075),  wife  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  was  the  daughter  of  Earl 
Godwin,  and  in  1045  she  married  the  king. 
Her  relations  towards  her  husband  are  doubt- 
ful, but  she  probably  exerted  her  influence 
in  favour  of  her  father's  policy,  as  on  the 
disgrace  of  Godwin,  in  1051,  she  was  banished 
from  the  king's  presence,  and  sent  to  a 
convent,  but  received  back  again  on  God- 
win's return  in  the  next  year.  She  favoured 
her  brother  Tostig  against  Harold,  and  after 
the  Conquest,  seems  to  have  la-en  treated  with 
great  respect  by  William.  She  died  in  1075. 
Shi'  was  reverenced  alike  by  English  and 
Normans,  the  latter  apologising  for  her  origin 
in  the  famous  line— 

"Meet  rqina  roaam  sennit  Godwinus  Editlwtn." 
[EOWAKD  THR  C'ONKESSOK.] 

Lift  «f  Edtrard  tht  Conftitor  (Bolli  Series); 
Freeman,  \onnan  Cnnqutid. 

Edith, "  Swansnfck,"  was  the  mistress  of 
King  Harold.  She  it  was  who  is  said  to  have 
identified  his  body  after  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
Nothing  more  than  this  is  known  about  her. 

Edmund  (EAnntrsn).  Kino  (A.  922.  *.  940, 
ri.  946),  afterwards  called  Edmund  the  Elder 
by  historians,  was  the  son  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
nnd  brother  of  Athclstan.  Before  his  accession 
he  had  already  gained  renown  in  the  lwittlo 
4jf  Mninanbnrh  (q.v.).  His  brief  reign  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  resisting  the  Danes,  whom 
he  frequently  defeate<i,  and  with  whom  he 
•  v  entu  illv  divided  his  kingdom,  as  Alfred  had 
done,  Watling  Street  being,  roughly  speaking, 
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the  boundary.  The  most  important  events 
of  his  reign  arc  the  recovery  of  Northumbria 
and  the  Five  lmrghs  from  the  Danes,  and 
the  grant  of  Cumberland  to  Malcolm,  King 
of  Scots,  in  945.  The  next  year  he  was  mur- 
dered at  l'ucklechurch  by  a  roblier  named 
Eiofa.  His  wife  was  Ethelfleda,  a  daughter 
of  the  ealdormun  Elgur,  and  by  her  ho 
had  two  sons,  Edwy  and  Edgar  (q.v.).  Ed- 
mund received  the  title  of  "  Magniticus,"  i.e., 
the  doer  of  great  deeds,  apparently  from  his 
successes  against  the  Danes.  His  sons  were 
so  young  at  the  time  of  his  death  that  they 
were  passed  over  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Edred. 

Anylo-Sa*on  Chron.  ;  Lappenberg,  vlnjlo  Saxon 
King*. 

Edmund  (E.u»mim>)  InoNsrnr,  (*.  989, 
».  Apr.,  d.  Nov.,  1016),  was  the  son  of  Ethohed 
II.  During  his  father's  lifetime  he  had  la»cn 
active  in  opposing  the  Danes.  In  1015  he 
married  Aldgyth,  widow  of  Sigeferth,  and 
took  possession  of  the  Five  IJurghs,  thus 
forming  a  kind  of  principality  of  his  own  in 
the  heart  of  the  Danish  district.  On  the 
death  of  Ethelred,  Edmund  was  chosen  king 
by  the  citizens  of  London  and  those  of  the 
Witan  who  were  there,  while  the  rest  of  the 
people  elected  Canute.  Tho  brief  reign  of 
Edmund  is  taken  up  with  struggles  with  his 
rival,  in  which  the  valour  of  Edmund  and 
the  bravery  of  his  followers  are  in  great 
measure  neutralised  by  the  treachery  of  Etli  ie 
Streona  und  others.  Immediately  after  hut 
election  Edmund  left  tatidon,  marched 
into  Wessex,  and  defeated  Canute  at  Pen 
Selwood.  Another  lwittlo  was  fought  at 
Shorstone,  in  Wiltshire,  in  which  Edric's 
treachery  almost  caused  the  defeat  of  the 
English.  Edmund  next  relieved  London,  and 
won  a  victory  at  lircntford.  A  fourth  battle 
was  fought  at  Oxford,  where  the  Danes  were 
once  more  defeated,  and  "  all  men  said  that 
Edmund  would  have  destroyed  them  utterly 
had  not  Edric  beguiled  him  to  stop  the 
pursuit  at  Aylesford."  Shortly  after  this  tho 
Danes  gained  a  great  victory  at  Assington 
(Assandun),  in  Essex,  in  w  hich  the  Chronicle 
tells  us  "all  the  nobility  of  the  English  rate 
was  destroyed,"  and  whic  h  is  to  be  atttibuted 
to  the  defec  tion  of  Edric  and  his  men.  Canute 
pursued  Edmund  to  Gloucester,  and  a  sixth 
battle  was  about  to  be  fought  when  the  Witan 
proposed  that  a  division  of  the  country  should 
bo  made  between  the  two  kings.  For  this 
puri>o9«  a  meeting  was  held  on  Olney  Island, 
close  to  Gloucester,  where  it  was  agreed  that 
Edmund  "  was  to  be  the  head  king,  and  have 
Wessex,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia,  with  the  city 
of  London  ;  and  Canute  was  to  have  Mercia 
and  Northumbria."  The  story  of  Edmund 
having  proposed  to  decide  the  matter  by 
single  combat  with  Canute  rests  on  no  good 
authority.  Very  soon  after  this,  on  November 
30,  1016,  Edmund  died,  having  very  probablv 
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boon  murdered  by  E-lric*.  He  left  two 
young  sons,  Edward  and  Edmund,  who  were 
exiled  by  Canute.  His  great  physical  strength, 
as  wt  11  as  his  valiant  spirit,  gained  him  the 
hurnamn  <.f  "Ironside."  He  reigned  only 
seven  months,  and  during  that  time  he  had 
fought  live  great  kittles,  in  three  of  which  ho 
was  completely  victorious,  and  in  the  others 
only  defeatetl  by  treachery. 

4*fl*-Sa*0n  Ohroa.;  Florence  of  Worcester  ; 
Henry  of  Huntiiufdon ;  Freeman,  A'onmin 
C«nuu**t,  i.  411,  Ac. 

Edmund  (Eapmi-xd),  King  of  Scotland 
(1094  —  1097),  son  of  Malcolm  Canmoro 
and  Margaret,  joined  his  uncle,  Donald 
llano,  in  driving  his  half-brother  Duncan 
from  the  throne.  He  reigned  in  conjunction 
with  Donald  three  years,  having  Ixithian  as 
his  especial  province.  In  1097  the  sjceesa  of 
Edgar,  his  brother,  prompted  him  to  retire  to 
a  monastery. 

Will,  of  Malmesbury  ;  Fonluu,  Scot  iehroii  icon. 

Edmund  (Eadmvxd),  St.,  King  of  East 
Anirlia  (855 — 870).  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  life.  Of  his  death  we  are  told  that  in  870, 
having  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Danes,  he  was  offered  his  life  and  kingdom 
on  condition  of  his  giving  up  <  -hristianity  and 
acknowledging  the  Danish  supremacy.  Re- 
fusing these  terms,  he  was  bound  to  a  tree  and 
shot  at  with  arrows,  and  at  hist  beheaded, 
at  the  town  called  St.  Edinondsbury  in  honour 
of  him.  His  constancy  in  faith  earned  him 
canonisation,  and  the' English  Church  still 
keeps  his  name  in  remembrance  on  November 
20th,  the  day  of  his  martyrdom. 

Anylo  Saron  (  Jiron. ;  Simeon  of  Durham. 

Edred  (E.UHtF.n),  Kino  (946— 955},  was 
the  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  brother  of 
At  hi  1st  an  and  Edward,  the  latter  of  whom  ho 
Succeeded.  He  it  said  to  have  been  weak  and 
sickly  in  health,  but  his  reign  was  an  active 
one,  and  the  administration  was  wisely  man- 
aged, for  Dunstan  was  his  chief  minister. 
In  947  the  Northumbrians  swore  allegiance 
to  him,  but  the  mxt  year  they  revolted,  and 
set  up  Eric,  son  of  Harold  Itlaatand,  as  their 
king.  Therefore  Edred  overran  Northumbria, 
and  defeated  them  at  York.  Archbishop 
Wulfstan  was  deposed  in  952,  and  imprisoned 
at  Jedburgh,  but  two  years  afterwards  he  was 
released,  and  made  Bishop  of  Dorchester. 
Edred  died  on  November  23  rd,  955.  at  Fiome, 
in  Somersetshire,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew.  Edwy  fq.v).  Edred,  the  "Chosen." 
or  "  Excellent,"  as  he  was  called,  seems  to 
have  [tossessed  considerable  capacity.  He  was 
brave  and  industrious,  and  in  his  reign  were 
begun  the  administrative  and  ecclesiastical 
reforms  afterwards  worked  out  by  Dunstan 
and  by  Edgar. 

Edric  (Eadmc)  Streona  {<?.  1017).  first 
appears  as  the  adviser  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Brieo.    After  this  he  seems  to  have  become 


the  favourite  adviser  of  Etholrod,  and  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Edith,  and  to  him  all  tho 
crimes  and  treasons  of  the  court  are  attri- 
buted. In  1005  he  treacherously  murdered 
Elfhelm,  Earl  of  Northumbria.  In  1007  ho 
was  made  Ealdorman  of  the  Mercians:  in  1009 
he  betrayed  the  English  army;  in  1015  he> 
murdered  Sigeferth  and  Morkere  ;  and  in  the? 
same  year,  after  making  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Edmund  Ironside,  he  openly  joined  the* 
Danes.  At  the  kittle  of  Sherstone,  by  pre- 
tending that  Edmund  had  been  slain,  he  tried 
to  throw  the  English  ranks  into  disorder,  but 
the  promptitude  of  the  English  king  pre- 
vented defeat,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards we  find  Edmund  reconciled  with  Edric. 
Onee  more  in  this  year  Edric  played  the 
traitor,  and  by  detaining  Edmund,  prevented 
his  reaping  the  advantages  of  his  victory  at 
Otford.  At  the  battle  of  Assandun  ho 
deserted  with  his  forces  to  Canute,  who  by 
this  means  defeated  the  English.  In  1017 
the  traitor  was  made  Earl  of  Men  in,  but 
liefore  the  year  was  out  he  was  put  to  doatli, 
by  whom  is  unknown.  His  crimes  may  havo 
been  exaggerated  by  the  English  historian, 
but,  as  Mr.  Freeman  remarks,  without  l>e- 
lieving  that  Edric  personally  wrought  all  tho 
countless  and  inexplicable  treasons  which  are 
laid  to  his  charge,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  he  knew  how  to  exercise  an  extraordi- 
nary influence  over  men's  minds,  and  that 
that  influence  was  always  exerted  for  evil. 

Xn<;Jr»-S.i  rnn  Chmn. ;  Will,  of   Mullueal'Urj  ; 
Freeman.  Kormin  Con</u<*f. 

Education  in  England.  Systematic 
education  in  England  liegins  with  the  con- 
version of  the  English  to  Christianity.  Tho 
English  Church  extended  its  influence  widely 
over  the  Continent.  Node  is  the  representative 
of  its  culture.  Alcuin,  who  sprang  from  hi» 
school,  directed  the  educational  system  of 
Charles  the  Great.  Most  episcopal  set*  had 
schools  attached  to  them,  and  learning  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tho  clergy. 
Alfred  the  Great  conceived  the  idea  of  edu- 
cating the  people.     He  set  an  example  in  hia 

1  own  court.  He  did  much  for  the  perfec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  and  literature.  The  Norman  Con- 
quest introduced  a  new  language,  and  for  a 
time  checked  the  progress  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
Hut  I.infrunc  and  Anselm  transplanted 
foreign  culture  to  English  soil,  and  the  great 
Universities  (q.v.)  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford 

'  raised  their  heads.  It  is  said  that  Oxford  in 
1209  bad  .'5,000  students.  Roger  Bacon  and 
Duns  Scotus  vied  with  the  licst  teachers  of  tho 
Continent,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  students  are  Cabled  to  have* 
reached  15,000.  Colleges  where  students  and 
scholars  were  boarded  row-  in  both  universi- 
ties. Also  in  Norman  times  many  sehools 
wore  established  over  the  country  to  take  tho 
place  of  the  Saxon  schools  which  hid  dis- 

j  appeared.     A  principal  occupation   of  the 
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monastery  schools  was  to  preserve  the  history 
of  the  country.  England  is  especially  rich  in 
chronicles  of  this  |>eriod.  Ethelhard,  a  Bcne- 
dictine  abbot,  introduced  his  own  translation 
of  Euclid  into  his  schools.  Disputations  were 
held,  and  prizes  in  poetry  and  punu  were 
established.  We  find  "dramatic  entertain- 
ments given  in  the  monastery  school  at  Hun- 
stable,  a  practice  which  has  l>een  continued 
till  our  own  day.  A  later  period  brings  us 
to  still  more  ambitious  efforts.  William  of 
Wykeham  founded  New  College,  (it  Oxford, 
and  a  great  college  at  Winchester,  intended 
to  supply  U  lween  them  the  whole  curriculum 
of  a  liberal  education.  Winchester  was 
opened  in  1393.  In  imitation  of  this,  Henry 
VI.  founded  King's  College,  at  Cambridge, 
and  Eton  College,  near  Windsor  (1441).  In 
1447  four  London  clergymen  presented  a 
petition  to  Parliament  to  found  schools  in  the 
different  parishes.  The  only  result  of  this 
was  the  Mercers'  School,  at  which  was  edu- 
cated Colet.  who  in  1508  founded  St.  Paul  s 
School.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
at  the  Reformation  ought  to  have  provided 
funds  for  an  efficient  national  education, 
but  thev  were  squandered  by  Henrv 
VIII.  Edward  VI.  founded  (or  rather  re- 
founded)  a  number  of  grammar  schools, 
many  of  which  have  become  distinguished, 
the  principal  being  Christ's  Hospital,  founded 
in  1552.  Elizal>eth  to  some  extent  con- 
tinued this  work.  The  princijial  of  her 
foundations  is  Westminster.  In  her  reign 
Judd  founded  Tunbridgo  School  ;  Liwrence 
Sheriff,  Hugby;  John  Lyons.  Harrow:  and 
in  the  nexi  reign  Thomas  Sutton  founded 
Charterhouse.  These  various  efforts  did  much 
for  the  education  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes,  but  the  education  of  the  lower  classes 
whs  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  founded 
in  1698.  had  established  1,600  free  schools  by 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurv  ;  but 
this  number  was  verv  insufficient.  Wesley's 
efforts  for  popular  education  were  principally 
confined  to  his  own  communion.  A  pre- 
cursor of  the  Methodist  movement  in  Wales, 
Griffith  Jones,  of  Llnnddowror,  effected  great 
changes  by  his  system  of  "circulating  schools," 
but  liis  efforts  were  purely  local.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Kolsrt 
Kaikes,  the  editor  of  the  GloMrtttrr  Journal, 
awakened  public  interest  in  this  cause.  He 
began  to  teach  children  in  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral during  the  service.  In  1785  was  founded 
"  The  Society  for  the  Support  and  Encourage- 
ment of  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the 
British  I)ominions."  Dissenters  joined  it  as 
well  us  Churchmen.  These  Sunday  schools 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  general  education 
of  the  poorer  clause*.  From  these  small  be- 
ginnings the  Sunday  schools  were  almost 
universally  adopted.  A  further  advance  was 
made  by  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial 
system  by   Bell  and  l^ncaster.    Bell,  who 


returned  to  England  in  1707,  had  organised 
this  method  of  mutual  instruction  whilst  he 
was  president  of  the  military  orphan  school 
in  Madras.  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  young 
Quaker,  employed  the  same  method.  He  met 
with  great  success,  and  was  favoured  by  tho 
court.  Tnder  this  impulse  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  was  established  in 
1805.  In  these  schools  the  Bible  was  taught 
"without  note  or  comment."  In  opposition 
to  this.  Dr.  Bell  gave  his  countenance  to 
the  "  Xaticnal  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles 
of  the  Established  Church,"  founded  in 
1811  Bell,  at  his  death,  in  1832,  left 
€120,000  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
national  education.  Lincaster  died  in 
j»verty  in  America  in  1838.  By  the  rival 
efforts  of  these  two  societies  education  was 
much  developed,  and  in  1833  a  proportion  of 
about  one  in  eleven  of  the  whole  population 
was  attending  school.  Up  to  this  time  the 
government  had  taken  no  direct  part  in  this 
movement,  but  the  year  1832  introduced 
a  change  in  this  respect.  In  that  year  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and  in  the  following  year  £20,000 
was  voted  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
In  onler  to  avoid  religious  disputes,  the  sum 
waB  divided  between  the  two  great  school 
societies,  and  the  grant  was  continued  in  suc- 
ceeding years.  In  1839  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  on  Education  was  formed. 
Its  action  was  at  first  exclusively  on  tho 
lines  of  the  Church  of  England.  To  meet 
the  difficulty,  the  Indejiendents  founded  tho 
Congregational  Board  of  Education,  and  tho 
Baptists  the  Voluntary  School  Society. 
The  further  development  of  the  uction  of 
government  was  hindered  by  the  divergence 
of  partv  views  on  the  question.  One  party 
was  in  favour  of  an  entirely  voluntary  system, 
unconnected  with  the  State.  Among  tho 
supporters  of  State  education,  some  were  in- 
clined to  a  gratuitous  system;  some  were 
for  denominational,  others  for  secular  educa- 
tion. An  important  step  was  taken,  February 
25,  1856,  by  which  an  Education  Department 
was  established  in  two  divisions  :  one  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  the  other  for  the 
development  of  science  and  art.  A  code  of 
regulations  was  published  in  April,  I860,  now 
known  as  the  "old  tf.de."  A  Royal  Commis- 
sion, appointed  in  1858,  reported  in  1861.  It 
gave  an  unfavourable  picture  of  the  state  of 
education  in  England.  In  July.  1861,  a  re- 
vised code  of  regulations  was  issued,  chiefly 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe.  ft 
upjH'ared  in  a  revised  form  in  May,  1862. 
It  reduced  the  subjects  of  teaching  to  "tho 
three  U's." — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
established  six  standards  of  proficiency,  and 
asserted  the  principle  of  payment  by  results. 
The  management  of  schools  was  left  to  loc  al 
lsjdics.  but  the  inspection  placed  in  the  hands 
of  government.     The  pay  of  the  teachers  was 
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diminished.  The  revised  code  was  severely 
criticised  in  its  details,  but  it  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  future  action,  and  indirectly  fami- 
liarised the  nation  with  the  duty  of"  educa- 
ting tho  people.  It  paved  the  way  for  the 
great  measure  of  Mr.  Forster,  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act,  which  Ix-came  law  on 
August  9,  1870,  and  authorised  the  formation 
of  School  Boards  for  tho  purpose  of  providing 
public  elementary  education  under  the  super- 
vision of  elected  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payer It  was  followed  by  the  Free  Educa- 
tion Act  in  1891. 

This  Act  gave  an  additional  government 
grant  of  10s.  per  annum  for  each  child 
between  five  and  fourteen  years  of  age  in 
average  attendance  at  recognised  elementary 
schools,  and  reduced  fees  accordingly.  As 
the  fees  charged  ordinarily  amounted  to  less 
than  10s.  per  child  per  annum,  the  result  was 
to  abolish  school  fees  in  most  cases,  and  where 
the  abolition  was  not  effected  by  the  Act  it 
was  frequently  carried  out  voluntarily  by  tho 
managers.  The  Revised  Code  of  1891  made 
the  "merit  grant"  dependent  on  the  general 
efficiency  of  a  school  as  estimated  by  the 
inspector  rather  than  on  the  number  of  pupils 
who  passed  his  examination,  and  so  abolished 
the  "  payment  by  results "  of  Mr.  Lowe's 
Revised  Code.  In  1894  Mr.  Ackland  issued 
a  new  Code  for  continuation  schools,  giving 
them  considerable  opening  for  usefulness. 
In  1896  an  Educution  Bill  was  brought  in 
by  the  Conservative  Ministry,  which  pro- 
posed to  form  an  educational  committee  of 
each  County  Council,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  inspect  all  elementary  schools  in  the 
county,  to  distribute  the  Government  grant, 
and  eventually  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
secondary  education.  Some  provisions  in  it 
were  suggested  by  the  Report  of  the  Secondary 
Education  Commission  (see  below).  The 
Bill  also  gave  Voluntary  Schools  an  annual 
grant  of  4s.  per  schohtr,  and  permitted  "a 
reasonable  number  of  parents "  to  obtain 
separate  religious  instruction  in  their  own 
tenets  for  their  children  in  any  Board  School. 
The  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  by  a 
majority  of  150,  but  was  withdrawn  before 
it  was  far  advanced  in  Committee.  In  1897 
Acts  were  passed  granting  6s.  per  scholar  to 
Voluntary  Schools  and  some  relief  also  to 
necessitous  Board  Schools,  the  first-named 
grant  to  be  distributed  by  associations  of 
school  managers.  A  Commiasion  on  Second- 
ary Education  appointed  in  1894  reported  in 
October,  1896,  recommending  the  creation  of 
a  central  supervisory  authority,  with  subor- 
dinate local  authorities  in  'counties  and 
boroughs,  the  rearrangement  of  educational 
endowments,  with  further  aid  from  taxes  and 
rates,  the  registration  of  teachers,  and  a 
system  of  State  supervision  and  encourage- 
ment which  might  be  extended  to  private  and 
proprietary  schools  at  their  option.  In  1S99, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 


this  Commission,  a  statute  was  passed  creating 
11  Tho  Boatd  of  Education  for  England 
and  Wales."  This  Board  takes  the  place 
of  the  Education  Department  and  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  also  of  the 
Charity  Commission  and  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  inatiers  relating  to  Educa- 
tion. Its  chief  officials  are  a  President 
and  a  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary. 
There  is  associated  with  the  Board  a 
Consultative  Committee,  whose  first  task  was 
to  frame  regulations  for  forming  a  Register 
of  Teachers.  It  was  felt  that  such  a  Regis- 
ter should  include  Teachers  of  all  grados, 
and  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  profession.  The 
Committee  put  forth  its  regulations  early 
in  1902.  Briefly,  the  Register  has  two 
columns,  A  and  B.  Column  A  is  f  r  the 
registration  of  elementary  teachers.  Column 
B  is  for  all  teachers  other  than  elementary 
who  have  taken  a  University  Degree,  have 
had  a  year's  training  in  pedagogy,  have 
passed  an  examination  in  the  theory  of  edu- 
cation, and  have  spent  a  yeaf  in  teaching  at 
a  recognised  school,  other  than  elementary. 
Eighty  thousand  teachers  enrolled  themselves 
in  Column  A,  and  500  in  Column  B.  By 
another  provision  of  the  Act  of  1899 
secondary  schools  may,  if  they  wish  it,  be 
examined  by  the  Board. 

The  Education  Act  (England  and  Wales) 
introduced  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  1902  is  actuated 
by  the  same  motive  as  the  Act  of  1899, 
namely,  to  promote  the  co-ordination  and 
efficiency  of  education  in  these  countries. 
Its  general  principles  as  to  secular  education 
have  been  approved  by  the  majority  of  those 
best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  but  un- 
happily some  of  its  provisions  have  stirred  up 
a  great  amount  of  sectarian  feeling.  This 
Act  sets  up  one  local  authority  to  control 
primary,  secondary,  and  scientific  educati>  n, 
invests  such  authority  with  rating  powers, 
and  throws  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  all 
elementary  schools  upon  the  rates.  In 
respect  of  secondary  schools  it  allows  the 
said  authority  to  "  take  such  steps  as  may 
seem  desirable  after  consulting  with  the 
Board  of  Education  to  supply  or  aid  the 
supply  of  education  other  than  elementary." 
The  '*  local  authority  "  is  the  County  Council 
in  Counties,  the  Borough  Council  in  County 
Boroughs  and  in  non-County  Boroughs  wiih 
a  population  over  10,000,  "and  the  Urban 
District  Council  in  Urban  Districts  with  a 
population  over  20,000.  What  were  formerly 
known  as  Board  Schools  are  now  called 
Provided  Schools,  and  those  previously 
known  as  Voluntary  Schools  are  now  termed 
Non-Provided  Schools.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  buildings  have  be*>n  handed  over 
to  the  State,  but  the  duty  of  keepintr  tbem 
in  repair  remain*  with  the  managers.  In 
these  schools  religions  teaching  is  to  be  under 
tho  control  of  the  manager*,  of  whom  the 
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majority  are  to  be  "foundation  managers" 
inted  under  the  provisions  of  the  trust 
of  the  school.  It  is  over  this  arrange- 
ment that  there  has  arisen  so  much  dispute, 
it  being  contended  by  the  objectors  that 
rate-supported  schools  should  in  all  respects 
be  under  popular  control.  The  Act  received 
the  royal  assent  on  Doc,  18,  1902. 

In  1903  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
numerous  member*  of  the  Free  Churches  to 
pay  that  port  of  the  education  rate  allocated 
to  the  sup)  ort  of  denominational  schools  led 
to  the  lormuiion  of  a  "  Passive  Instance 
Committee,"  of  which  Dr.  Clifford  was 
President  In  spite  of  the  adverse  opinion 
of  counsel,  *'  Passive  Resistance "  liecame 
active.  On  Oct.  31,  1«»03.  the  Archbishop 
ot  Canterbury  wrote  to  Dr.  Uorton  suggesting 
a  conference,  but  the  reply  was  that  the  idea 
could  only  be  entertained  if  the  Church  party 
would  as  a  preliminary  admit  the  principles 
that  all  schools  should  be  under  absolutely 
public  control,  and  that  all  teachers  should  He 
api>ointed  without  reference  to  denomination 
and  by  the  public  authority.  The  Arch- 
bishop  was  unable  to  assent  to  these  terms. 

In  1906  a  further  Bill  was  introduced  under 
a  Liberal  Government,  in  which  it  was 
provided  that  no  school  would  be  recognised 
as  a  public  elementary  school  unless  it  was  a 
school  provided  by  the  local  education  author- 
ity; therefore  no  elementary  school  was  to 
receive  a  penny  of  public  money,  either  from 
rates  or  taxes,  unless  it  became  a  Provided 
School  within  the  meaning  of  the  Education 
Act.  Voluntary  Schools  receiving  rates  and 
prnntswould  at  once  become  l*rovided Schools. 
No  catechism  or  distinctive  religious  formu- 
laries were  to  be  taught,  but  simple  religious 
exercises  and  simple  Biblical  instruction  were 
to  be  triven.  After  considerable  opposition 
from  Churchmen  the  Bill  was  withdrawn. 

Education  in  Ireland  is  by  tradition 
mid  to  have  rea-  bed  a  hiifh  pitch  of  excel- 
lence in  pre-Christian  times.  It  had  its 
military  as  well  as  its  civil  side.  The  usual 
custom  was  for  the  principal  champions  to  pre- 
side over  the  education,  chiefly  athletic,  of  tho 
more  promising  youths,  and  this  system  was 
perpetuated  by  the  laws  of  fosterage,  which 
continued  in  force  as  bite  as  a.d.  1000.  There 
were  also  central  military  schools  at  Tani 
and  tho  capitals  of  the  other  kingdoms.  We 
are  told  that  when  the  Fianna  (  Fenians),  or 
national  militia,  was  established  {ei  ca  140 
A.D.),  no  one  was  admitted  to  membership 
until  he  had  passed  a  strict  military  ex- 
amination, which  included  verse-making  as 
wnll  as  feats  of  corporeal  strength.  The  civil 
education  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids  and 
of  the  Fileadh.or  poets,  characters  often  united 
in  the  same  person,  though  the  former  were,  as 
a  rule,  stationary,  while  the  latter,  a  highly 
privileged  and  protected  class,  wandered  about 
the  country  with  their  pupils.    U-arning  was 


held  in  high  esteem ;  from  000  n.c.  wo  havo 
lists  of  great  lawyers,  historians,  and  poets 
who  were  maintained  at  the  royal  courts. 
Cormac,  King  of  Erinn,  who  lived  in  the 
third  century,  endowed  schools  of  war,  history, 
and  jurisprudence  at  Tura,  unit  we  are  told  that 
the  OUamhs,  or  doctors  of  poetry  (or  rather, 
culture  generally),  had  to  submit  to  twelve 
years'  study  of  groat  severity.    They  were 
declared  inviolate  by  law,  anl  their  duties 
consisted  in  teaching  the  peoplo  history  by 
public  recitals,  and  in  settling  questions  of 
genealogy.    With  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick, 
education  was  revolutionised  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  L  it i n  and  of  Christianity.   A  great  im- 
pulse was  now  given  to  learning  ;  ecclesiastical 
schools  were  founded,  where  churchman  and 
layman  alike  gathered  round  their  saintly 
teachers,  the  most  famous  being  the  School 
or  University  of  Armagh,  where,  it  is  said,  a 
third  of  the  city  was  given  over  to  foreign 
students,  so  great  was  its  fame.  Education  was 
conducted  on  a  well-organised  system  ;  poor 
students  waited  on  the  rich  in  return  for  gifts 
of  food  and  clothing ;  and  the  efficiency  and 
functions  of  the  teachers  were  minutely 
provided  for  by  law.    During  the  sixth  and 
seventh  contury,  Ireland  sent  forth  missiona- 
ries and  scholars  everywhere,  and  her  culture 
was  the  envy  of  Europe.     Neither  internal 
dissensions  nor  Danish  invasions  seem  to  have 
checked  the  advance  of  knowledge;  about 
A.O.  1000  we  find  poetry  cultivated  with  groat 
assiduity,  and  royal  preceptors  often  bevame 
ministers  of  state:  e.g.,  O'Carroll,  under  Brian 
Boru.    A  great  number  of  schools  and  col- 
leges  were,   however,   plundered    of  their 
wealth  during  the  anarchy  which  preceded 
the   Norman    invasion,   and  the  struggles 
that  followed  that  event  destroyed  the  old 
Celtic  civilisation,   without,  unfortunately, 
substituting  tliat  of  England.    All  through 
the  Angevin  i*riod  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland  degenerated.    The  English  settlers  at 
first  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  Eng- 
land, and  after  they  had  become,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  "more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves."  did  not  have  them  educated  at 
all.    Nevertheless,  two  great  attempts  were 
made  to  establish  university  teaching:  the 
first  at  Dublin,  on  the  authority  of  a  bull  from 
Pope  Clement  V.  in  1311,  an  effort  which 
struggled  on  until  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  the  second  at  Drogheda,  in  1406. 
Both  ultimately  failed  from  lack  of  funds. 
What  other  teaching  existed  was  purely  ec- 
clesiastical, and  many  learned  priests  were 
brought  up  in  the  monasters*  and  convents 
which  had  l>een  built  by  the  invaders.  These 
became  rapidly  corrupt,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  religious  houses  of  the  Palo  by  Henry 
VIII.  was  not  very  detrimental  to  the  cause 
of  education.    Then  came  tho  Ucformation, 
bringing  with  it  educational  disabilities  for  the 
Catholics,  but  also  in  1691  the  foundation  of 
Dublin  University.    A  conunencciuent  waa 
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made  by  the  establishment  by  charter  of 
Trinity  College,  which  was  to  be  the  Mater 
UmvcrMitatu  /  but  though  it  flourished  greatly, 
the  efforts  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
found  college*  round  it  were  only  partially 
successful,  and  the  University  remained  unin« 
corporated.  During  this  period  the  children 
of  the  Catholic  gentry  were  for  the  most  part 
educated  abroad  in  Catholic  seminaries,  or 
secretly  at  home  by  Jesuit  prie>ts.  Education 
in  Ireland  continued  to  be  virtually  confined 
to  Protestants  until  when  the  disabilities 

excluding  Catholics  from  Dublin  University 
were  removed  by  law.  During  the  19th 
century  many  efforts  were  made  to  solve  the 
vexed  question  o*  Irish  University  Education. 
In  1850  the  Queen's  University,  with  colleges 
at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gal  way.  was  established, 
but  its  system  of  purely  secular  education  was 
disliked  by  the  Catholics,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  college  at  Belfast,  it  proved  a 
complete  failure.  The  Catholic  University 
was  established  in  1854.  and  supported  by 
private  subscriptions.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
University  Bill  of  1873  was  the  most  complete 
of  the  many  schemes  which  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile these  conflicting  institutions;  its  aim 
was  to  make  Dublin  University  the  one  cen- 
tral university  to  which  the  other  colleges 
might  affiliate  themselves,  but  it  satisucl  no 
one,  and  was  thrown  out  by  the  Commons. 
Tests  were,  however,  al»olished  in  Dublin 
University,  and  the  Queen's  University  super- 
seded by'  the  Royal  University,  for  which 
a  chatter  was  grant-d  in  1880.  In  190S  an 
Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  foundation 
of  two  new  universities  in  Ireland,  having 
their  seats  at  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Koyal  University.  The 

Grammar  Schools  of  Ireland  date  from  the 
lime  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  provided  thut  a 
school  should  be  maintained  in  eTery  diocese  ; 
but  though  grants  of  forfeited  land  were  given 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Stuart*,  the  scheme  was 
never  thoroughly  carried  out.  For  the  educa- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
Maynooth  College  was  founded  in  1795,  and 
after  a  stormy  career,  received  a  building 
grant  of  £30,000  in  1845,  as  well  as  a  grant 
annually  renewed  till  1869,  when  it  was 
commuted.  By  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act  of  1878  a  million  of  the  Irish  Church 
surplus  was  set  aside  for  the  encouragement 
and  endowment  of  intermediate  education. 
The  examinations  under  this  Act  show  n 
steady  increase  of  numbers.  Primary  Schools 
were  established  in  the  reign  of  Ilenry  VIII., 
who  ordained  that  the  incumbent  should 
maintain  a  school  in  every  parish.  This 
duty  was,  however,  shamefully  ne-glected, 
and  the  Charter  Schooll  (q.v.),  started  in 
1733  by  the  Protestants,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  the  con  version  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  failed  utterly,  through  the  hostility 
of  the  Catholic  priests," the  falhugotf  of  private 

benefactions,  and  the  peculation  of  the  annual 


Parliamentary  grants.  In  1811  the  Kildare 
Place  Society*  fur  Promoting  the  Education  of 
the  Poor  on"  the  Principle  of  Secularism  was 
founded  in  Dublin,  and  in  1819  it  received 
a  Parliamentary  grant.  This  was  ultimately 
withdrawn,  on  account  of  the  outcry  of  the 
Catholics,  but  in  1833  it  was  vested  in  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education,  by  whom  it 
has  been  excellently  administered.  An  Act  of 
1892  introduced  compulsory  education  and 
|  pro tided  for  grants  to  denominational 
schools. 

O'Curry,  Sfannen  and  Custom*  of  iht  Anrimt 
]ri*k  ;  Cusack,  Hut.  of  tkt  Irith  .V.ition  ;  Fioade, 
Eng.  in  /r  kind  ;  Harerty,  if of  ii  thin  i  , 
McCarthy,  Uist.  of  Our  Own  7im<»,  vol.  iv.;  Glad- 
stone. Sixteh  on  Irish  Vmrrmty  BUI,  Hansard, 
vol.  ccxir..  col.  37*. 

Education  in  Scotland.  It  is  im- 
possible to  fix  with  any  accuracy  the  date 
of  the  first  establishment  of  schools  in 
Scotland,  but  there  are  indications  in  the 
historical  records  that  they  existed  from 
a  very  early  period.  Learning  has  in  Scot- 
land always  been  in  advance  of  the  arts 
and  refinements  of  civilisation,  which  in 
other  countries  usually  precede  letters.  For 
the  first  foundation  of  her  schools,  as  for  the 
introduction  of  her  earliest  arts  and  indus- 
tries, Scotland  is  indebted  to  the  Church.  As 
early  as  the  twelfth  century  there  is  mention 
of  school*  existing  in  certain  burghs  in  con- 
nection with  the  religions  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood.  With  the  building  of  every 
cathedral  church  a  school  would  spring  up  in 
the  city  for  the  instruction  of  the  choristers, 
and  though  the  teaching  was  mainly  intended 
to  lit  the  scholars  for  taking  part  in  the 
religious  services,  it  was  not  confined  to 
choral  singing  and  chanting :  for  as  the 
service  of  the  Church  was  wholly  in  Latin,  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  all  who  took  part  in  the  service,  and  the 
Latin  grammar  was  therefore  taught  in  the 
choral  se-hools.  Thus  the  choral  school  of 
the  Church  easily  developed  into  the  grammar 
school  of  the  burgh.  We  have  no  exact 
information  as  to  the  number  of  these  burghal 
schools  or  the  course  of  instruction  pursued 
even  at  so  lute  a  date  as  the  Reformation  ; 
but  while  art  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  all 
the  appliances  of  domestic  life  were  of  the 
rudest,  the  value  of  knowledge  and  the  desire 
for  it  was  felt  by  the  nation,  and  expressed 
by  a  series  of  "  Education  Acts  "  jassed  by 
the  Scots  Parliament.  The  first  officiul 
mention  of  national  education  is  in  149ri, 
when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passes! 
requiring  *'  through  all  the  realm  that  all 
kirons  and  freeholders  that  are  of  substance 
put  their  eldest  sons  and  heirs  to  the  schools, 
fra  they  be  aught  or  nine  years  of  age ;  and 
to  remain  at  the-  grammar  schools  until  they 
be  competently  founded,  and  have  perfect 
Latin  ;  and  thereafter  to  remain  three  years 
at  the  schools  of  art  and  jure,  so  that  they 
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may  have  knowledge  and  understanding  of  tho 
laws."  under  pain  of  a  penalty  of  £20.  In 
1579  another  Act  ordained  that  "song-schools 
be  provided  in  burghs  for  tho  instruction  of 
the  youth  in  music."  In  1621  an  Ait  exempts 
ccdlcgca  and  schools  from  payment  of  a  taxa- 
tion ;  and  in  1633  an  Act  declares  that  every 
"  plough-  or  husband-land  according  to  the 
worth  "  should  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance 
and  establishment  of  parish  schools.  In 
spite  of  these  enactments,  however,  or.  tho 
re-establishment  of  the  l'resbyterian  Church 
it  was  fouud   that   the  existing  means  of 
education  was  not   sufficient   to   meet  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  that  many  parishes 
were  without  schools.   An  Act,  therefore,  M  for 
settling  of  schools  "  was  passed  in  1696,  which 
orders  the   htritora   (landowners )  of  every 
parish  in  the  kingdom  to  "  provide  a  com- 
modious house  for  a  school,  and  settle  and 
modify  a  salary  for  a  schoolmaster,  which 
shall  not  l*e  under  one  hundred  nor  above  two 
hundred  marks."    This  Act  was  the  basis  of 
the  parochial  school  system  of  Scotland,  and 
this  system  continued  in  operation  till  the 
whole  machinery  of  education  was  revised, 
and   tho   Education   Act  of    1872  |>assed, 
when  it  was  again  found  that  the  existing 
means  of  education  was  inadequate  to  the 
Imputation.    This  was  due  in  the  towns  to  the 
in tlux  of  strangers  caused  by  the  increase  of 
trade  and  manufactures.  In  the  rural  parishes, 
too,  the  heritors  had  in  many  instances  so 
neglected  their  duty  that  there  was  no  house 
for  either  the  school  or  the  teachers.  The 
returns  showed  that  1,000  new  schools  were 
required,   and    that   64,671   children  were 
without  accommodation.    The  Education  Act 
was  therefore  passed,  the  principles  of  which 
are  the  same  in  substance  as  those  of  the  Act 
of  1494 :  namely,  that  every  child  in  the 
kingdom  shall  have  the  means  of  education 
placed  within  its  reach,  and  that  it  shall  be 
compelled  to  make  use  of  them.    The  Act 
places  the  management  of  the  jiarish  school 
in  the  hands  of  a  School  Hoard  elected  by  the 
ratepayer*.    In  1901  another  Act  was  passed, 
which  declared  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  patent  to  provide  efficient  elementary 
«*lui  ation  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
for  bis  children  who  are  between  the  ages  of 
the  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Arts  of  tht  Sent<  Farlinnunt ;  Cosmo  Innt-s, 
Sk-uhts  of  Hart*  ikiodsk  History:  Burton,  Hist 
o/.S«XJaMi;  Tj  tU  r,  HUt.  <tf  Scotland. 

[M.  M.] 

Edward  (F.AnwARD)  thbEloek,  Kino  (A. 
870.  i.  901,  '«.  9*5),  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Alfred.  lie  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self in  tho  wars  against  the  Danes,  and  seems 
to  have  l>een  unanimously  chosen  king  on  his 
father's  death;  but  Ethelwald,  a  son  of 
Ktlielrfd.  put  forward  his  claim  to  the  throne, 
an  I  having  failed  to  excite  a  rebellion  in 
Wessex.   Hod  to  Northumbria,  where  tho 


Danes  made  him  theii  king.  In  904  he  got 
possession  of  Essex,  and  the  next  year  ravaged 
Mercia.  Edward,  in  return,  invaded  tho 
Danelagh,  and  harried  it.  The  Kentish  men, 
against  his  orders,  remained  behind,  and  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Danes  were  vic- 
torious, but  their  king,  Eric,  and  Ethelwald 
were  slain.  In  906  Edward  made  peace  with 
Cruthrum,  the  son  and  successor  of  Eric. 
Edward  now  began,  with  the  aid  of  his  sister, 
Etheltieda  (fltthelflari),  the  11  Lady  of  the  Mer- 
cians," to  construct  fortresses  against  ihc  Danes 
at  Chester,  Tamwortb,  Warwick,  Hertford,  and 
other  places.  Those  fortresses  were  mostly 
constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  a  great  improve- 
ment on  tho  old  system  of  earthworks.  In 
910  the  Danes  broko  the  peace,  and  were 
defeated  by  Edward  at  Tettcnhall,  and  in  the 
next  year  at  Wcdnes field.  On  the  death  of 
.Ethelfbed  in  918,  Edward  took  possession  of 
Mercia;  "and  all  the  folk  there,  as  well 
Danish  as  English,  submitted  to  him."  In 
921  the  Danes  'failed  in  an  attack  on  Tow- 
coster,  and  in  922  "  all  the  people  in  Essex, 
East  Anglia,  and  the  rest  of  Mercia  submitted 
to  him,"  and  in  tho  came  year  the  Welsh 
kings  "  sought  him  to  lord."  Lastly,  in  924, 
"  the  King  of  the  Scots,  and  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Scots,  and  all  those  who  dwell  in 
Northumbria,  as  well  English  as  Danes,  and 
Northmen,  and  others,  and  also  the  King  of 
tho  Strathdyde  Britons,  and  all  tho  Strath- 
clyde  Britons,  sought  him  to  father  and  to 
lord."  Edward  had  thus  in  some  sort  gained 
a  supremacy  over  all  Britain.  Wcsaex,  Kent, 
and  Sussex  were  his  by  inheritance,  and 
Mercia,  Essex,  and  Ea«t  Anglia  by  conquest 
from  the  Danes.  Besides  this,  Northumbria, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Strathdyde  did  homage 
to  him  as  overlord.  Edward  died  in  925, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Athcdstan.  He 
seems  to  have  had  three  wives  and  a  numerous 
family;  three  of  his  sons  reigned  after  him, 
and  of  his  daughters,  one  married  Charles 
the  Simple,  King  of  the  West  Franks ;  another 
(Eadgifu)  Louis,  King  of  Aries;  Eadhild 
DWmed  Huflh  the  Great,  Duke  of  the  French 
(the  father  by  another  wife  of  Hugh  Capet)  ; 
while  Edith  became  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Otto  I.  Another  daughter  was  given  to  a 
prince  near  the  Alps,  and  another  to  Si  trie, 
the  Northumbrian  king.  Of  King  Edward 
Mr.  Freeman  says  :  "  It  is  only  the  unequalled 
glory  of  his  father  which  has  condemned  this 
prince,  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  that  England 
ever  beheld,  to  a  smaller  degree  of  popular 
fame  than  he  deserves.  His  whole  reign 
bears  out  the  panegyric  passed  on  him  by  an 
ancient  writer,  Florence  of  Worcester,  "that 
ho  was  fully  his  father's  equal  as  a  warrior 
and  a  ruler,  and  was  inferior  to  him  only  in 
those  literary  labours  which  ]ieculiarly  dis- 
tinguish Alfred  umong  tho  princes  of  the 
age." 

Angl>.S<\snn  Cfc.vm, ;  Florence  of  Worcester, 
•«6  nuiio  SW1;  i'rveuiau,  Norma*  Cwjurt/.  i. 

[S.J.  L.j 
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Edward  Eadwaud)  the  Martyb.  Kino 
(*.  97"), 97*),  was  tho  eldest  son  of  Edgar, 
whom  he  succeeded  at  the  ago  of  thirteen.  His 
election  was  opposed  by  his  step-mother, 
Elfrida  (..Elfthryth),  on  behalf  of  her  own 
son,  Ethelred.  Edward,  however,  gained  the 
support  of  Dunstun,  and  was  accordingly 
elected.  His  short  reign  is  unimportant, 
except  for  the  banishment  of  Ostic,  the 
Earl  of  Dcira,  who  lmd  been  appointed  by 
Edgar.  His  accession  seems  to  have  led  to  a 
reaction  against  the  monastic  policy  of  Edgar, 
but  little  can  be  certainly  said  on  this  point. 
Ho  was  treacherously  murdered  in  979,  with- 
out doubt  at  the  instigation  of  his  step- 
mother, though  the  story  of  the  tragedy 
having  taken  place  at  Corfe  Castle,  and  the 
details  of  the  crime,  aro  only  fouud  in  tho 
later  chroniclers.  His  cruel  and  untimely 
fate  gained  him  the  surname  of  the  Martyr, 
though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  ho  was  a 
martyr  either  to  religion  or  to  patriotism. 

An-ilo-SaAQH  Chro*.  \  William  of  Mulmesburr, 
ii.  162,  Ac. ;  Freeman,  .V  rv.au  Conquttt,  i.  289, 
Ac. 

Edward  (Eadwauh)  the  Coxfbsror  («. 
1042,  <i.  1006)  was  the  younger  son  of  Emma 
.md  Ethelred  tho  TTnrcadv,  and  was  born  pro- 
bably about  1001.  This  Emma-or,  to  call  her 
by  her  English  name,  Edith— was  the  daughter 
of  Richard  Sanspeur,  great-grandfather  of 
William  tho  Conqueror,  who  was  therefore 
second  cousin  to  Edward.  The  early  days  of 
Edward  and  his  brother  Alfred  were  spent  in 
Normandy,  at  the  court  of  their  uncle,  Richard 
the  Good ;  for  they  had  been  carried  there  by 
Emma  at  tho  time  of  Sweyn's  success  in  1013, 
and  did  not  return  to  their  native  land  on  their 
mother's  marriage  with  Canute  (1017).  Hence 
the  two  young  Atheling*  grew  up  to  man- 
hood abroad,  and  learnt  to  prefer  the  Norman- 
French  customs  and  life  to  those  of  England. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Edward  had  any 
share  in  the  invasion  of  England  that  led  to 
Alfred's  death  in  1036*  ;  but  Robert  the  Devil 
seems  to  have  made  at  least  one  effort  for  tho 
restoration  of  his  cousins  a  few  years  before 
this  date.  When  Hardicanute  (Harthacuut) 
succeeded  his  brother  Harold,  it  was  not  lung 
before  he  invited  his  half-brother  Edward  to 
return  home,  and  thus  be  at  hand  to  assume 
the  throne  should  any  misfortune  happen  to 
himself  (1041).  Accordingly,  in  the  words  of 
the  Chronicle,  on  Hardicanute's  death, in  June, 
1042,  "all  folk  chose  Edward,  and  received  him 
forking,"  though  the  coronation  did  not  take 
place  at  Winchester  till  Easter  next  year. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  opposition  to 
Edward's  succession — one  party  preferring 
tho  claims  of  a  Danish  pretender,  Sweyn  Es- 
trithson,  Canute's  nephew — but  the  eloquence 
of  Bishop  Lynng  and  Earl  (iodwin  carried 
the  day  in  favour  of  Ethelred's  son.  A  year 
or  two  later,  Magnus,  King  of  Norway  "and 
Denmark,  was  pre]>aring  to  make  good  his 
pretensions  on  England,  but  was  prevented 


I  from  carrying  out  bis  project  by  the  attack 
of  his  rivals,  Harold  Hardrada  and  Sweyn 
(1045).  It  was  probably  for  her  connection 
with  Sweyn's  party  that  the  Witan  stripj>©d 
Emma  of  her  treasures  (1043)  ;  while  the 
dangers  of  this  Danish  element  led,  a  year 
or  two  later,  to  tho  banishment  of  *  the 
great  Danish  lords  in  England,  Sweyn 'a 
brother  Osbeorn,  and  Osgod  Clapa  (1046). 
From  this  time  the  now  king's  throne  wa» 
secure. 

Meanwhile,  Edward  had  married  Godwin** 
daughter  Edith,  and  the  power  of  the  great 
earl's  house  was  growing  every  day.  At  tho 
time  of  Edward's  accession  there  were  four 
great  earldoms,  of  which  only  one,  Wessex, 
was  in  the  hands  of  Godwin.  Siward  helci 
Northumbria,  Leofric  Mercia,  while  another 
earl,  whose  name  is  lost,  ruled  East  Anglia. 
But  in  1043  Godwin's  eldest  son,  Sweyn. 
received  an  earldom  irregularly  carved  out  of 
the  western  parts  of  Mercia  and  Wessex, 
including  Hereford.  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Berk- 
shire, and  Somerset ;  about  the  same  time  his 
nephew,  Beorn,  received  the  earldom  of  tho 
Middle  Angles,  and  his  second  son,  Hnrold, 
that  of  the  East  Angles  (1045).  But  Ed- 
ward could  never  forget  tlie  land  of  his  early 
life,  and  was  constantly  bringing  foreigners* 
over  to  hold  rule  in  England.  His  nephew. 
Ralph,  wo*  made  Earl  of  Worcester  and  Here- 
ford in  succession.  It  waB.  however,  by  mani- 
pulating the  ecclesiastical  appointments  that 
Edward  found  Iub  readiest  way  of  j. lacing  tho 
strangers  in  high  office.  In  especial,  a  Norman 
monk,  Robert  of  .Tumieges,  was  nominated 
Bishop  of  London  (1044),  and  some  six  years 
later  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1051) ;  while 
another  Norman,  Ulf.  was  made  Bishop  of 
Dorchester  (1049).  But  all  the  time  these  and 
many  other  Norman  strangers  were  swarming 
into  the  land,  the  house  of  Godwin  was 
becoming  more  and  more  the  centre  of 
the  national  party.  In  1051  things  came  to  a 
climax.  In  this  year  the  king,  who  had  a  few 
months  previously  rejected  the  choice  of  tho 
Canterbury  monks  and  Godwin  for  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  gave  the  great  earl  still  further 
offence  by  requiring  him  to  punish  the  men  of 
Dover  for  vengeance  they  had  inflicted  on  the 
insolent  followers  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders. 
This  Godwin  refused  to  do  without  giving 
tho  offenders  fair  trial.  About  the  same  time 
he  had  another  charge  against  tho  king's 
foreign  friends;  for  the  "Welshmen,''  or 
French,  had  built  a  castle  in  Sweyn's  earldom 
of  Hereford,  and  wero  working  all  the  harm 
they  could  on  the  peoplo  thereabouts.  Godwin, 
lteiug  summoned  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Witan  at  Gloucester,  gathered  his  own  men 
and  those  of  his  sons  at  Beverstone,  not  far 
from  Malmesbury,  while  the  rival  hosts  of 
Siward,  Leofric,  and  Ralph  supported  tho 
king  at  Gloucester.  Tho  meeting  place  was 
transferred  to  London,  und  Godwin's  case 
was  brought  forward  apparently  before  ho 
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con  id  arrive  himself.   Sweyn  was  outlawed 

once  wore,  und  (iodwin  and  Harold  summoned 
to  appear  as  criminals.  In  these  circum- 
stances flight  seemed  the  wisest  course : 
Harold  crossed  over  to  Dublin,  and  Godwin 
to  Flanders,  whenco  they  returned  next  year 
to  drive  out  the  Norman  offenders  with  Arch- 
Lishop  Kobcrt  and  Bishop  I'll  at  their  bead 
(1052).  Next  year,  however,  the  great  earl 
died,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  West  Saxon 
province  by  his  eldest  living  son,  Harold; 
for  Sweyn  had  died  on  his  way  back  from  u 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  (Sept,  1052).  Upon 
this.  East  Anglia  was  given  to  Leofric's  son 
„Elfgar ;  while  about  the  same  time  Si  ward 
undertook  his  expedition  against  Macbeth, 
and  proclaimed  Malcolm  King  of  Scots  (1054). 
On  Siward's  death,  next  year,  his  earldom 
was  given  to  Harold's  brother  Tostig.  In  the 
same  month  iElfgar  was  banished  from  the 
kingdom,  but  soon  returned  to  aid  the  Welsh 
in  their  foray  upon  Hereford.  Harold  was 
now  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  task  of  beating 
back  the  invaders,  though  in  the  reconcile- 
ment of  Gruffydd  ho  seems  to  have  had  the 
co-operation  of  JEM  gar's  father,  Leofric  (1066) 
— apjiarently  a  token  of  some  approaches  to 
amity  between  the  two  great  rival  houses. 
East*  Anglia  was  now  given  to  Harold's 
brother  Gyrth,  while  another  brother,  Leof  win, 
had  Kent  and  Essex,  and  the  other  shires  of 
south-east  England.  In  1062  Gruffydd  of 
Wales  once  more  invaded  England.  But  Harold 
and  Tostig  united  their  forces  for  the  purpose 
of  harrying  his  land ;  the  English  soldiers 
were  bidden  to  adopt  the  arms  and  tactics  of 
the  Welsh,  and  before  the  year  1063  was  out 
Gruffydd  was  dead,  and  his  kingdom  divided 
between  two  native  princes,  who  swore  realty 
to  Edward.  In  1065  Northumberland  rose 
in  rebellion  against  Tostig,  and  elected 
Leofric's  grandson,  Morkere,  as  it*  earl. 
Morkere,  in  combination  with  his  brother 
Eadwine,  who  had  been  Earl  of  Mercia  since 
about  the  year  106 2,  appeared  in  arms  at 
Northampton,  perhaps  meditating  a  division 
of  the  kingdom,  and  certainly  declaring  that 
the  Northumbrians  would  no  longer  sup|M>rt 
the  tyranny  of  Tostig.  Edward  would  have 
pushed  matters  to  extremes,  but  Harold 
persuaded  the  Oxford  gemot  to  confirm  the 
wishes  of  tho  Northerners.  Accordingly  the 
Northumbrians  were  promised  a  renewal  of 
Canute's  laws,  and  Tostig  was  banished.  This 
was  the  last  important  event  in  Edward  the 
Confessor's  reign.  At  tho  end  of  the  year 
1065  his  great  church  of  Westminster  was 
consecrated,  and  on  Jan.  5.  1066,  the  king 
died.  Edward  had  no  children,  and  for 
many  years  Harold's  position  in  the  kingdom 
had  been  such  that  it  was  scarcely  possible, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  to  elect  any  other 
*u...-.-.-«.r.  Pious,  — ditativ,  and  given  up 
to  religious  exercises,  Edward,  as  it  has  been 
often  said,  was  more  fitted  for  a  Norman 


cloister  than  the  English  throne.  His  virtues 
earned  him  popular  respect;  but  he  was 
deficient  in  practical  vigour,  and  during  a 
large  part  of  his  reign  the  actual  business 
of  administration  was  managed  by  members 
of  the  house  of  Godwin. 

Autlo-Sturon  Chronicle;  Lite*  of  Kdvari  th* 
Cea/NSSr  (Rolle  Series) ;  Palgrave,  HM.  o) 
A'ormandv  and  England;  and  esp.  Freein&n, 
Norman  Cony**,  vol.  ii.  [8.  J.  L] 

Edward  I.,  Kino  (A.  1239,  #.  1272,  rf. 
1 307),  was  the  son  of  Henry  III.  At  fifteen  he 
married  Eleanor  of  Castile,  and  soon  afterwards 
his  father  gave  him  Gascon y,  Ireland,  Bristol, 
and  the  march  between  tho  Doe  and  the 
Conway,  whore  he  had  early  experience  of 
Welsh  warfare.  He  sided  wit  h  his  father  at  thv 
time  of  the  Parliament  of  Oxford,  1258,  an/ 
was  carefully  watched  by  the  barons.  The 
party  calling  itself  the  bachelorhood  of 
England  ("  Communitas  bacheleriae  totius 
Angliao"),  which,  in  1259,  urged  the  baronial 
government  to  fulfil  its  promises,  found  a 
leader  in  Edward,  who  acted  probably  in 
concert  with  Earl  Simon  against  the  council 
formed  at  Oxford.  This  concert  was  soon 
broken,  and  Edward  joined  his  father's  side. 
In  1 263  he  seized  the  nropertvof  the  Ijondoner* 
deposited  in  the  Temple,  and  seems  to  have 
l*en  much  hated  throughout  tho  kingdom. 
His  rash  pursuit  of  the  Londoners  at  Lewes 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army.  He  was 
kept  in  a  kind  of  captivity  until  he  escaped 
(May,  1265)  from  Hereford.  The  same  year 
ho  won  the  decisive  victory  of  Evesham.  The 
pacification  of  the  country  was  due  to  his 
wisdom  as  much  as  to  his  energy.  While  ho 
was  active  in  reducing  the  strongholds  of  the 
Montfort  jmrty  and  in  crushing  freebooters, 
he  successfully  advocated  a  healing  policy. 
In  1270  he  went  on  the  Crusade,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  bis  bravery.  In  1272 
he  narrowly  escaped  assassination.  That 
same  year  his  father  died,  and  Edward 
was  at  once  acknowledged  as  king.  Ho  heard 
the  news  on  his  way  home.  He  landed  in 
England,  and  was  crowned  in  1274.  Edward 

E rented  by  the  troubles  of  his  father's  reign, 
lo  knew  the  needs  of  his  people,  and  set  him- 
self to  meet  them  by  good  laws.  Ho  worked 
not  only  for,  but  with,  his  people,  and  thus 
was  led"  to  give  to  all  alike  their  share  in 
the  work.  He  was  valiant  and  prudent* 
and,  above  all,  faithful  to  his  word.  From 
his  education  he  had  imbibed  French  tastes 
and  thoughts.  They  encouraged  his  love  of 
power.  The  legal  turn  of  his  mind  made 
him  take  advantage  of  subtleties  which 
favoured  his  wishes;  but  what  he  had  promised 
ho  fulfilled,  at  least  to  the  letter,  at  any  cost. 
His  kingly  pride,  his  love  of  order,  perhaps, 
too,  his  love  for  his  people,  caused  him  to 
strive  for  the  supremacy  of  England  in  this 
island.  Edward  at  once  began  to  amend  the 
evils  of  the  civil  wars.  In  1275  his  first  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  First  Statute  of  Westminster, 
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reciting  former  good  laws  and  usages ;  it  also 
granted  the  king  a  payment  for  the  export  of 
wool  and  leather,  the  first  legal  origin  of  the 
customs.  [GYhtoms.J  As  in  many  eases  wrong- 
ful claims  were  upheld  by  might,  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  inquire  into  men's  rights. 
When  its  report  was  made,  the  circuit  judges 
were  empowered  to  issue  a  writ,  deflating  the 
grounds  upon  which  men  held  their  lands,  levied 
tolls,  &c.  Want  of  money  caused  the  issue  of 
a  writ  compelling  all  who  had  £20  in  land  to 
be  knighted,  or  pay  a  fine.  This  increased 
the  ImkIv  of  knights,  and  tended  to  merge  the 
smaller  feudal  tenants  in  the  great  body  of 
f  reeholdars.  Another  blow  was  given  to  feudal 
distinctions  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester. 
This  statute  re-organised  the  national  force 
which  had  been  constituted  by  the  Assize  of 
Arms  [Henry  1 1  J,  and  made  it  a  moans  of 
keeping  order.  The  rights  of  the  feudal 
lords,  and  of  the  king  as  chief  of  them, 
were  preserved  by  the  Statuto  of  Mortmain 
{De  Religio*i»),  which  forbade  grants  of  land 
to  ecclesiastical  bodies,  for  by  these  grants  the 
lord  was  robbed  of  his  rights.  This  measure 
was  provoked  by  an  attempt  of  Archbishop 
l'eckham  to  extend  ecclesiastical  privileges. 
Edward,  however,  like  Henry  II.,  would  havo 
no  such  encroachments.  A  statute  called  Quia 
Hiuptores,  made  in  1200,  which  stopped  a  tenant 
from  granting  land,  to  be  held  of  himself  and 
not  of  his  lord,  had  the  same  effect  asthe  Statute 
of  Mortmain  as  regards  the  rights  of  the  king 
and  other  feudal  lords.  Llewelyn,  Prince  of 
North  Wales,  who  had  been  on  the  side  of 
Earl  Simon,  was  brought  to  submission  in 
1 27*5-  His  brother  David  was  his  enemy,  and 
was  favoured  and  rewarded  by  Edward.  The 
brothers  were  reconciled,  and  in  1282  rose 
against  the  king.  Llewelyn  was  defeated 
and  slain,  David  was  taken,  and  put  tc 
death  as  a  traitor  at  Shrewsbury.  By  the 
Statute  of  Wales,  1284,  Edward  endeavoured 
to  introduco  English  law  and  organisation 
into  that  country.  The  Welsh  war  added  to 
the  king's  needs.  The  bulk  of  the  revenue 
now  came  from  taxes  on  personalty  and  cus- 
toms. Parliamentary  assemblies  of  different 
kinds  were  often  called  to  make  grants, 
until,  in  1295,  Edward  called  an  assembly  of 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  which  havo 
from  that  time  l»eeu  held  necessary  parts 
of  Parliament.  [Parliament;  Convocation.] 
Ab  representatives  of  the  freeholders,  and  not 
the  lesser  tenants  of  the  crown,  sat  as  the 
third  estate,  Parliament  expresses  the  success 
of  the  policy  of  Edward,  which  Dr.  Stubbs 
has  defined  as  "the  elimination  of  the  doc- 
trine of  tenure  from  political  life."  To 
plcaste  the  |x-ople,  and  so  to  gain  money, 
Edward,  in  1299,  banished  the  Jews.  [Jews.] 
On  the  failure  of  the  heirs  of  William  the 
Lion,  Edward  was  called  (1291),  as  overlord 
of  Scotland,  to  settle  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom.  lie  decided  in 
iavjur  of  John  de  Buliol.    Edward  took  the 


opportunity  of  defining  and  increasing  the 
subordination  of  the  Scotch  king  to  the 
English  crown.  He  allowed  appeals  to  be 
made  to  his  court  by  the  Scotch  barons 
against  Baliol.  This  soon  caused  war,  and 
in  1 296  Edward  conquered  Scotland,  deposed 
Paliol,  and  ruled  the  kingdom  as  his  own. 
Meanwhile,  Philip  IV.  of  Franco  fraudu- 
lently  seized  on  Gascony.  War  followed, 
and  the  Scots  looked  for  help  from  France. 
A  constitutional  ensia  now  occurred  in  Eng- 
land. Edward  had  made  heavy  demands  on 
tho  wealth  of  the  Church.  In  obedience  to  a 
bullof  Boniface  VIII.,  Archbishop  Winchclsey 
and  tho  clergy  refused  (1297)  to  pay  any  more 
taxes  on  their  ecclesiastical  revenue.  The 
king,  in  return,  put  them  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  law.  The  merchants  were  angry 
because  the  king  heavily  taxed  and  seized 
their  wool ;  the  earls  disliked  tho  whole 
policy  of  Edward,  which  lessened  their  power ; 
all  classes  were  united  against  the  royal 
authority.  Edward  commanded  the  Constable 
and  Marshal  to  lead  a  force  to  Gascony, 
while  he  went  to  Flanders,  and  they  flatly 
refused.  Tho  archbishop  and  the  king  were 
reconciled,  and  Edward  set  sail,  but  the 
attitude  of  affairs  was  so  threatening  that  he 
was  forced  to  grant  the  Confirmation  of  the 
Charters  by  which  ho  renounced  taxation, 
direct  and  indirect,  without  the  consent  of  the 
nation.  This  great  concession  is  an  epoch  in 
our  constitution.  Edward  loyally  kept  his 
word,  and  by  the  Articles  upon  the  Charters 
(1300)  confirmed  it  afresh.  Some  irritation 
lingered  in  men's  minds,  which  was  especially 
visible  at  the  Parliament  at  Lincoln  (1301). 
In  consequence  of  his  anger  at  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Lincoln,  Edward,  by  agreement 
with  the  foreign  merchants,  levied  some  new 
customs,  the  origin  of  our  import  duties,  with- 
out consent  of  tho  Estates.  This,  though 
quite  against  the  spirit,  was  not  contrary  to 
the  letter,  of  his  promise.  He  also  obtained 
from  the  Pope  absolution  from  his  word,  but 
did  not  take  advantage  of  it.  In  these  two 
matters  alone  did  Edward  seem  to  deal  with 
his  people  with  legal  subtlety. 

In  1297  a  revolt  took  placo  in  the  Lowlands 
under  William  Wallace,  who  defeated  the 
English  near  Stirling.  The  revolt  was 
crushed  the  next  year  by  the  defeat  of  Wal- 
lace at  Falkirk.  The  war,  however,  lingered 
on  until  1304.  Meanwhile,  peace  was  made 
with  France,  and  Edward  married  Margaret, 
sister  of  Philip.  In  1305  Wallace  was  taken, 
and  put  to  death.  Edward  now  fully  annexed 
Scotland,  and  designed  that  it  should  send 
representatives  to  the  English  Parliament. 
But  in  1306,  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  one 
of  the  claimants  in  1291,  who  up  to  this  time 
had  adhered  to  Edward,  revolted,  killed  the 
recent  Comyn,  and  was  crowned  king  at 
Scone.  Bruce  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  but  still  remained"  unconquered. 
Edward  marched  northwards  against  him, 
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«nd  on  his  march,  died  at  Burgh-by-Sand*.  in 
1307,  in  in  ■  sixty-ninth  year.  The  perfection 
of  the  Parliamentary  system,  the  organisation 
of  the  law  courts,  the  great  statutes  which  he 
cauw  il  to  be  made,  and  the  general  progress  of 
the  constitution,  mark  the  reign  as  of  tho  first 
importance.  They  were  the  fruit  of  the 
wisdom,  tho  legal  genius,  the  patriotism,  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  "greatest  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets."  as  Edward  L  has  been  not  un- 
deservedly styled. 

KUttauffer,  Chronids;  Tnvet,  .Innalu  ;  Waver- 

ley  Anttalt;  Walter  of  Heiuiugford,  Hid.  ds 
R-hua  (icstis  E4»cn id .  II,,  et  III.  (printed  by 
He»rn)  ;  Rotitli  Scotia  (tteoord  Commission  I  ; 
Still.  1.-.  Stltet  Charter;  Constitutional  Hist., 
and  The  Early  PlautagevtU ;  Freetnno,  >'•««>/*,' 
The  Greatest  of  tk*  Plantayenttt ;  Pnuli.  Lng- 
IU  h.-  CtschieLte.  [yf-  H.] 

Edward  II.,  Knco  (b.  1284,  *.  1307,  d. 
13271  was  tho  fourth  son  of  Edward  I.  and 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  but  the  death  of  hia  throe 
elder  brother*  made  him  heir  to  tho  throne 
when  on  infant.  He  received  the  titlo  of 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1301.  In  1297  he  was 
appointed  regent  in  his  father's  absence,  and 
in  this  capacity  signed  tho  Con/irmatin  Car- 
tarum.  In  1306  ho  was  solemnly  knighted 
by  his  father,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
expedition  to  Scotland.  During  this  expedi- 
tion Edward  I.  died,  having  on  his  death-bed 
entreated  his  son  not  to  recall  Piers  Ga  vest  on, 
his  comrado  and  favourite,  who  had  just  been 
banished,  and  to  continue  the  war  against 
the  Scots.  Both  these  requests,  or  injunctions, 
were  disregarded ;  tho  Scotch  expedition  was 
abandoned,  and  QtWMtom  was  not  only  re- 
called, but  created  Earl  of  Cornwall,"  and 
during  the  king's  absence  in  Franco  made 
"  custos "  of  the  kingdom.  From  this  date 
till  1312  tho  barons  were  struggling  against 
the  favourite  and  the  king's  misgovernment. 
In  1311  Edward  consented  to  certain  "  Ordi- 
nances," which  practically  put  the  royal  power 
into  commission,  and  in  1312  Gaveston  was 
seized  by  tho  barons,  and  put  to  death.  Tho 
revolution  threw  all  power  into  the  bauds  of 
Thomas  of  Ijancaster  and  his  confederates,  who 
appointed  ministers  and  settled  tho  royal 
revenue  without  consulting  the  king.  The 
defeat  at  Bannockburn  in  1311  destroyed 
what  b'ttle  influence  Edward  j>ossessed,  and 
till  1321  Lancaster  was  supreme.  In  this 
year  Edward  got  a  new  favourite  in  tho 
person  of  Hugh  le  D»*peneer,  and  the  high- 
handed conduct  of  Lancaster  alienated  many 
of  tho  barons  from  him,  so  that  in  1322  tho 
king  was  able  to  get  together  a  sufficient 
font)  to  defeat  him.  Lancaster  was  at  onco 
beheaded,  the  Ordinances  of  1311  were  re- 
pealed, and  the  baronial  party  for  the  time 
crushed.  The  latter  part  of  tho  reign  is 
obscure.  It  would  seem  that  the  queen  was 
jealous  of  tho  twwer  of  the  Despeneers;  at 
all  event*,  she  intrigued  with  Roger  Mortimer, 
now  the  header  of  tho  baron*,  agiinst  her 
husband.    She  had  been  sent  over  to  France 


to  arrange  a  dispute  between  her  husband  and 

her  brother,  and  being  followed  by  .Mortimer 
and  others,  she  collected  troops,  and  landed 
in  England,  whore  she  was  joined  by  many 
of  the  barons.  Tho  Despeneers  were  executed 
and  the  kiug  himself  taken  prisoner,  and 
shortly  afterwards  compelled  to  abdicate. 
Tho  fate  of  Edward  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
though  it  is  generally  accepted  that  he  was 
secretly  murdered  in  Berkeley  Custlo  on  Sept. 
:il,  1307.  Tho  character  of  Edward  il.  was 
eingularly  despicable.  Ho  was  devoid  of  self- 
control,  firmness,  and  dignity,  and  spent 
his  time  in  tho  society  of  favourite*  and 
parasites.  His  reign  is  a  miserable  one ; 
defeat  and  disgrace  abroad,  treachery  and 
misgovernment  at  home:  nowhere  can  wo 
find  conduct  that  is  praiseworthy.  Tho 
people,  contrasting  the  irresolute  and  weak- 
minded  king  with  his  noble  and  brave  father, 
were  led  to  believe  that  ho  was  no  true 
son  of  Edward  I.,  but  a  changeling,  and 
not  a  voice  was  raised  against  his  deposition. 
Edward  II.  was  the  weakest  of  the  Plan- 
ta  genets,  and  showed  little  of  tho  vigour  and 
capacity  for  government  which  distinguished 
most  of  his  family.  "  He  had  never,"  says 
Dr.  Stubbs,  "shown  himself  sensible  of  the 
dignity  and  importance,  much  less  of  tho 
responsibility,  of  kingship."  By  his  marriage 
with  Isabella  of  France  he  had  two  Hons, 
Edward  and  John,  and  two  daughters,  Eleanor 
and  Joan, 

Troke'owe,  AnnaW»  (Bolls  8eriesl  ;  Thomas 
de  la  Moot  (Camden  Society);  The  Life  at 
Edward  by   t&e   Mouk   of  Mulme^bury 

(printed  by  Hearne,  1731)  ;  Walter  of  licimug- 
ford.  Hist,  de  Rebus  Otstie  Kdvard.  I.,  IL,  rt  III. 
(printed  by  Heam») ;  Kvmer,  Fardera;  Adam  of 
Mirimuth  (Kng.  Hist.  Soc.);  Pauli,  Englxsch* 
Oeschuhtt;  Lingard,  Hut.  of  En.).;  Stubbs, 
Const.  Jiut.  [{$.  J.  X*  j 

Edward  III..  Kino  (b.  Nov.  13.  1313, 
$.  Feb.  1,  1327,  d.  Juno  21,  1377),  son  of 
Edward  II.,  was  born  at  Windsor.  On  the 
deposition  of  his  father  the  young  prince  was 
appointed  guardian  of  the  kingdom  (Oct. 
132G),  and  crowned  early  the  following  year. 
During  his  minority  the  government  was 
entrusted  to  a  council  of  regency,  of  whieh 
Henry  of  Lancaster  was  the  chief.  The 
administration,  however,  was  really  usurped 
by  Queen  Isabella  and  her  favourite,  Roger 
Mortimer.  But  the  latter  was  unpopular 
with  tho  baronage,  and  had  incurred  general 
dislike  by  the  treaty  negotiated  with  the 
Scots  in  1328,  by  which  the  independence  of 
Scotland  was  recognised.  In  1330  tho  king, 
who  deeply  resented  Mortimer's  arrogance, 
found  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  powerful 
combination  against  the  favourite.  Mortimer 
was  accordingly  seized  at  Nottingham,  taken 
to  the  Tower  (Oct.  1330),  and  executed  a 
month  afterwards;  while  the  queen  mother 
was  imprisoned  at  Custlo  Rising,  where  sho 
pa  nasi  tho  remainder  of  her  life.  Hence- 
forward the  government  was  in  Edward's 
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own  hands.  He  immediately  renewed  the 
English  attempt*  on  Scotland,  assisted  Edward 
Baliol  in  his  endeavour  to  drive  out  the 
Bruce  dynasty  in  1332,  and  invaded  Scotland 
in  1333.  In  July  of  this  year  he  inflicted  a 
great  defeat  on  the  Scot*  at  Halidon  Hill; 
reduced  the  south  of  Scotland  to  submission, 
and  caused  llaliol  to  bo  proclaimed  king  of 
the  portion  beyond  the  Forth.  The  country, 
however,  was  far  from  subdued,  and  Edward's 
nominee,  Baliol,  was  driven  from  his  throne, 
and  obliged  to  quit  the  country  till  restored 
by  the  English.  In  1336  Edward  again  led  a 
great  expedition  into  Scotland,  and  ravaged 
all  the  south-east  of  the  country.  Mean- 
while difiiculties  with  France  were  arising 
chiefly  because  of  the  disputes  between  Philip 
of  Valois  and  the  Flemings,  tho  interruption 
to  the  Anglo- Flemish  trade,  and  the  aggres- 
sion of  Philip  on  Aquitaine'.  In  1338  (July) 
Edward  went  to  Flanders,  engaged  in  an 
alliance  with  tho  popular  chiefs  who  were 
opposed  to  their  count,  and  concluded  a 
league  with  the  Emperor  IxMiis  V.,  who 
appointed  him  Vicar-General  of  the  Empire. 
In  the  following  year  Edward  advanced  into 
France,  but  the  French  retreated  before  him. 
In  1340  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  tho 
king,  won  a  great  naval  battle  over  the 
Frenc  h  at  Sluys,  after  which  the  army  landed 
and  laid  siege  to  Tournay.  A  truce  was  con- 
cluded for  nine  months  and  Edward  suddenly 
returned  to  England  to  effect  an  administra- 
tive revolution  by  displacing  tho  Chancellor 
und  Treasurer,  and  imprisoning  several  of  the 
judges,  under  the  impression  that  the  cor- 
ruption  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment had  prevented  his  receiving  the  proper 
return  from  the  taxes.  Mistrusting  clerical 
influence,  Edward  appointed  a  layman,  Sir 
liobert  liourchier,  Chancellor.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Stratford,  came  forward  as  the 
champion  of  constitutional  liberties,  and  after 
a  violent  dispute,  Edward  summoned  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  return  for  Urgo  grants  agrcod 
to  confirm  the  privileges  of  the  barons  and 
clergy.  In  Oct.,  1341,  however,  the  king 
revoked  tho  statute,  confessing  that  "  he  had 
dissembled  as  he  ought  "  owing  to  the  pressure 
put  u}>on  him.  lie  did  not  renew  his  opera- 
tions in  France  till  1342,  when  he  again  led 
an  expedition  against  Franco.  Nothing 
effectual,  however,  was  done  till  1346,  when 
Edward  landed  at  La  Hoguc,  in  Normandy, 
intending  to  join  the  Flemings.  Hut  the 
French  king,  with  a  large  army,  was  between 
him  and  Flanders  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine.  By  a  feint  upon  Paris  Edward  crossed 
tho  river,  and  advanced  towards  the  Somme, 
which  he  also  crossed  near  Abbeville,  and  then 
won  th.*  great  victory  of  Crecy  (Aug.  C,  1346). 
Advancing  to  Calais  Edward  blockaded  the 
town,  and  captured  it  ufter  a  twelvemonth's 
siege.  The  exhaustion  of  his  own  kingdom 
was  so  great  that  the  king  was  unable  to 
follow  up  these  successes,  and  returned  to 


I England  after  concluding  a  truce,  which  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  war  began 
afresh  in  1355.  The  long  himself  led  an 
army  from  Calais  but  effected  nothing,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  home  to  repel  a  Scottish 
raid  lie  advanced  into  Scotland,  laying 
waste  the  border  districts  with  great  cruelty. 
In  France  th«  campaign  of  the  Black  Prince 
in  the  south-west  was  signalised  by  the 
splendid  victory  of  Poictiers,  and  the  capture 
of  the  French  king,  John  (Sept.  19,  1356). 
During  the  truce  that  followed,  tho  Scottish 
king,  David,  taken  prisoner  at  Neville's  Cross 
(Oct.  17,  1340),  was  released,  and  peace  was 
made  with  Scotland.  In  1359  Edward  again 
invaded  France,  and  laid  waste  Champagne. 
In  1360  (May  8)  peace  was  made  at  Bretigny, 
and  the  English  obtained  Gsacony  and 
Guienne,  with  the  counties  of  Saintonge, 
Perigord,  Limoges,  Cahors,  besides  Calais,  and 
a  sum  of  three  million  marks  as  ransom  for 
tho  French  king.  The  treaty,  however,  was 
not  carried  out,  and  the  war  continued  at 
first  in  Britanny,  and  afterwards  in  the  south, 
where  Aquitaine  and  Guienne  were  gradually 
recovered  by  the  French,  so  that  at  tho  end 
of  Edward's  reign  little  remained  of  all  his 
conquests  but  Calais  and  Bordeaux. 

The  later  years  of  Edward's  reign  were 
passed  in  a  state  of  partial  retirement  from 
public  affairs.  Old  before  his  time,  and  worn 
out  by  the  fatigues  of  his  toilsome  career, 
Edward  resigned  himself  to  the  influence  of 
his  mistress,  Alice  Ferrers,  and  allowed  the 
government  to  be  largely  carried  on  by  John 
of  Gaunt.  Of  the  struggles  between  the 
baronial  and  clerical  parties,  and  between 
the  reforming  party  in  the  Good  Parliament, 
who  looked  to  the  Black  Prince,  and  the 
Lancastrians,  the  king  was  an  almost  passive 
spectator.  In  1376  Edward  tho  Black  Prince 
died,  and  the  king  wus  called  upon  by  tho 
Parliament  to  take  action  against  papal  and 
clerical  encroachments.  This,  however,  he 
refused  to  do.  The  following  year  saw  tho 
influence  of  the  Lancastrians  restored,  and  a 
Parliament  elected  under  their  influence, 
which  reversed  all  the  measures  of  tho  Good 
Parliament.  In  1377  the  old  king,  who 
had  now  lost  all  consideration  and  influence, 
died  almost  alone,  having  been  deserted 
by  nearly  all  his  relatives  and  attendants 
before  his  death.  The  Bplendid  military 
exploits  of  Edward's  reign  in  later  times 
threw  a  false  glamour  round  his  reign.  But 
though  military  glory  was  tho  ambition  of 
his  life,  there  is  little  reason  to  credit  him 
with  much  skill  as  a  general.  His  successes 
were  due  to  the  splendid  fighting  material 
at  his  command  rather  than  to  his  strategical 
or  tactical  ability.  Nor  tan  he  bo  said  to 
merit  the  name  of  statesman.  He  was 
neither  great  as  an  administrator  nor  a  legis- 
lator. His  financial  management  was  so  bad 
that  he  was  constantly  overwhelmed  by  debt, 
j  his  conquests  were  transient  and  ill-con- 
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ceived  ;  and  he  altogether  failed  to  realise  the 

gravity  of  the  constitutional  and  social  crisis 
which  was  coining  to  a  head  in  his  reign.  And 
though  anxious  to  sbine  as  the  ideal  champion 
of  chivalry,  he  was  both  cruel  and  treacherous. 

Bobert  of  A  res  bury.  CkromicU  (printed  by 
Hearne) ;  Knwhton  (printed  iuTwysdeu,  Scrip- 
toria LMcrm;  Walter  of  Hemingford.  D*  Btb. 
0«rt.  Ed.  /..  //.,  H  111. :  Froissart,  Cfcronie.*. 
useful  for  the  battles  of  the  French  campaigns, 
not  to  be  considered  a  thoroughly  trust- 


worthy historical  narrative ;  Jeban  le  Bel, 
Cftronujvf.;  W.  Longman,  Edvard  ///. ;  Pear- 
son, Kaelasd  in  U„  f  •■•  ■  tmt'h  Onfury  ;  Fault, 
EnflMu  QtichickU;  Freeman,  £*ioy«  (1st 
Seriea).  [&  J.  L.] 

Edward  IV.  (*•  Sept.,  1442,  *.  June  29, 
1461.  d.  Ap.  9, 1483),  the  son  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  and  Cicely  Neville,  sister  of  Richard, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  born  in  the  castle 
of  Kouen,  when  his  father  was  Governor  of 
France.  He  was  brought  up  by  Sir  Hiehard 
Crofte,  in  the  castle  of  Luuiow.  When  the 
Duke  of  York  advanced  his  claim  to  the 
crown  in  1 460,  the  young  Earl  of  March  was 
sent  to  gather  troops  on  the  Welsh  borders. 
There  he  heard  the  news  of  his  father's 
defeat  and  death  at  Wukcfield  on  Dec.  21. 
He  hastened  northwards,  but  was  pursued  by 
Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  whom  he  turned, 
and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  at  Mortimer's 
Cross,  near  Wigmore,  on  Feb.  2,  1461.  The 
advance  of  Queen  Margaret's  lawless  northern 
troops  excited  the  fear  of  the  I  x>n  doners. 
Edward,  therefore,  on  marching  to  London, 
was  hailed  as  king  on  March  4.  Joined 
bv  his  cousin  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  he 
hastened  northwards,  and  met  the  Lancastrian 
army  at  Towton,  where  he  won  a  bloody 
battle  on  March  2).  He  returned  to  London, 
and  was  crowned  on  June  29.  The  Parlia- 
ment, which  met  in  November,  recognised 
Edward  IV.  as  succeeding  to  the  right*  of 
Richard  II.,  and  attainted  Henry  YI.  of  high 
The  youth,  the  handsome  appear- 
b,  the  geniality,  and  the  practical  vigour 
of  Edward  IV.  made  him  at  once .  popular, 
and  gave  every  expectation  of  a  prosperous 
reign.  Queen  Margaret,  with  foreign  help, 
still  held  out  in  Northumt>erland ;  but  the 
victories  of  Hcdgeley  Moor  and  Hexham  in 
1464,  and  the  capture  of  Henry  VI.  in  1466, 
seemed  to  secure  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne, 
and  the  Commons  recognised  the  fact  by 
grunting  him  tunnagu  and  poundage  for  life. 
But  the  young  king  imperilled  his  position 
by  an  imprudent  marriage  with  the:  Lady 
Elizabeth  Grey  of  Groby,  the  widowed 
daughter  of  a  Lancastrian  baron,  Richard 
Woodville,  I/ord  Rivers,  who  had  married 
Jacquotta  of  Luxemburg,  widow  of  his  former 
master,  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  This  marriages 
displeased  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the 
Nevilles,  who  had  planned  a  Burgundian  or 
French  alliance,  which  would  have  secured 
Edward  IV.'s  throne  from  foreign  attacks  in 
aid  of  the  Uncastriaus.  The 


celebrated  secretly  in  May,  1434.  and  was  not 

declared  till  Sept.  29.  '  Soon  Edward  IV. 
showed  an  intention  of  raising  his  wife's 
relations  to  power  as  a  counterpoise  to  tho 
Nevilles,  who  tried  to  keep  him  dependent  on 
themselves.  The  breach  l>etween  the  king 
and  tho  Earl  of  Warwick  rapidly  widened, 
and  in  1467  there  was  an  open  rupture. 
Warwick  wished  for  an  alliance  with  France, 
but  Edward  IV.  turned  to  Burgundy,  and 
promised  tho  hand  of  his  sister  Margaret  to 
the  young  Duke  Charles  tho  Bold.  The 
king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  follow  , -d 
the  usual  policy  of  the  heir  presumptive,  and 
sided  with  Warwick.  Tho  hopes  of  the 
Lancastrians  revived.  Edward  IV.'s  popu- 
larity had  gone,  and  in  1469  thero  was  a 
rising  in  the  north  of  discontented  peasantry, 
led  by  "  Robin  of  Redosdale."  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  declared  his  alliance  with  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  by  marrying  his  daughter 
Isabella.  Warwick  and  Clarence  joined  the 
malcontent  Commons  in  pressing  for  reforms. 
Edward  IV.  was  unprepared  for  resistance, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  Archbishop  Neville. 
But  Warwick  saw  that  a  division  between 
the  Yorkists  meant  the  success  of  the  Lancas- 
trians. Fdward  IV.  was  released,  and  a 
pacification  was  made.  In  March,  1470,  there 
was  a  rising  in  Lincolnshire,  headed  by  Sir 
Robert  Wells,  which  Edward  IV.  put  down 
with  promptitude  and  sternness.  At  the  same 
time  he  gained  proofs  that  Warwick  and 
Clarenco  were  plotting  against  him.  They 
fled  to  France,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Queen  Margaret.  Edward  IV.  showed 
unexpected  carelessness,  and  when,  in  Sept., 
1470,  Warwiek  landed  in  England,  Edward 
IV.  was  not  prepared  to  meet  him.  Finding 
himself  deserted  on  ever)'  side,  he  fled  to 
Flanders,  and  a  Lineastrian  restoration  was 
easily  accomplished,  (fathering  a  few  troops, 
Edward  IV.  landed  on  March  14,  1471,  at 
Ravenspur,  where  Henry  of  Lancaster  had 
landed  in  1399.  Like  him,  he  declared  at 
first  that  ho  had  only  comn  to  claim  his  an- 
cestral possessions,  the  duchy  of  York.  Soon 
he  was  proclaimed  king,  and  pressed  on  to 
Coventry,  where  Warwick  was  stationed. 
Warwick,  advised  by  Clarence  to  await  his 
arrival  with  reinforcements,  refused  to  give 
battle.  Clarenco  betrayed  his  father-in-law 
and  joined  his  brother,  who  hastened  to  Lon- 
don. Warwick  pursued,  and  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  at  Burnet  on  Easter  Day  (April  14, 
1471),  in  which  Warwick  was  slain.  The 
victorious  king  then  turned  against  Queen 
Margaret,  who  had  landed  at  Weymouth.  He 
overtook  her  forces  at  Tewkesbury,  where  ho 
again  conquered  on  May  4th,  and  treated  his 
captives  with  ruthless  severity.  On  May  21st 
Edward  IV.  returned  in  triumph  to  I/mdon, 
and  on  the  same  night  Henry  VI.  died  in  the 
Tower.  Edward  IV.  was  now  rid  of  his 
enemies.  Tho  Lancastrian  claimants  wore 
|  destroyed,  the  powerful  noblce  hud  fallen, 
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Edward  IV.  was  secure  upon  the  throne,  the 

people  were  wean'  of  war,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  onpose  the  will  of  the  king.  Edward 
IV.  used  his  victory  ae  a  means  of  extortion. 
He  gathered  large  sums  of  money,  and  his 
obsequious  Parliament  granted  him  large 
supplies.  He  obtained  money  by  l>enevolcnces, 
anil  wan  a  skilful  l>cggnr.  One  day  he  ealled 
on  a  rich  widow,  who  gave  him  £20  for  his 
pretty  face,  and  doubled  the  sum  when  he 
gave  her  a  kiss.  The  professed  objert  for 
which  he  gathered  money  was  a  war  against 
Pninee.  He  allied  himself  with  Charles  of 
Burgundy,  and  revived  the  old  claim  of 
Edward  III.  on  the  French  crown.  In  July, 
1475,  he  led  an  army  to  Calais.  The  expe- 
dition was  a  failure.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  engaged  elsewhere,  and  did  not  join  him. 
He  sent  him  a  message  to  advance  to  St. 
Qucntin  ;  when  Ed  want  IV.  arrived  there,  ho 
was  greeted  by  a  fire  from  the  walls.  In- 
dignant at  such  treatment,  he  listened  to  the 
overtures  of  Louis  XI..  who  was  willing  to 
pay  a  large  sum  for  the  friendship  of  England. 
The  English  nobles  were  open  to  the  bribes  of 
France,  and  a  truee  for  seven  years  was  con- 
cluded, on  condition  that  Louis  XI.  paid 
76(0O0  rrowns,  gave  Edward  IV.  a  ]>ension  of 
50.000  crowns,  and  betrothed  the  Dauphin  to 
Edward  IV.'s  daughter  Elizabeth.  The  two 
kings  met,  Aug.  29th,  on  the  bridge  of 
Pecquigny,  which  was  divided  by  a  lattice- 
work into  two  halves.  Thero  the  peace  was 
sworn,  and  Edward  IV.  returned  inglorious 
to  England.  Edward  IV.'s  policy  of  peace 
was,  however,  wise  for  England.  Commerce 
flourished,  and  the  king  himself  was  a  success- 
ful merchant.  He  was  given  to  pleasure,  and 
loved  magnificence.  His  court  was  disturbed 
by  the  quarrels  of  his  brothers,  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Gloucester.  Clarence  was  way- 
ward, and  at  last  Edward  IV.  resolved  to  rid 
himself  of  his  troublesome  brother.  Before  a 
Parliament,  which  was  summoned  in  1478, 
Edward  I V.  accused  Clarence  of  many  offences, 
chiefly  of  plotting  with  the  Lancastrians  in 
1470.  Clarence  was  attainted,  and  met  his 
death  in  the  Tower.  For  the  next  five  years 
there  was  no  Parliament.  Edward  IV.  pre- 
ferred to  raise  money  by  stretching  his  pre- 
rogative to  the  utmost.  The  disturbed  state 
of  Scotland  under  James  III.  gave  Edward 
IV.  some  hope  of  extending  his  power  in  that 
direction,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was 
sent  with  an  army  to  help  the  Duke  of  Albany 
against  the  Scottish  king.  No  permanent 
result  was  gained.  Nor  was  Edward  IV. 
more  successful  in  his  scheme  for  founding  a 
strong  dynasty  by  means  of  family  alliances. 
He  probWd  marriages  for  his  daughters,  but 
they  all  failed.  Louis  XI.  of  France  did  not 
abide  by  the  Peace  of  Pecquigny,  but  in 
1483  contracted  the  Dauphin  to  Margaret  of 
Austria,  rejecting  the  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth of  England.  Edward  IV.  was  stung  by 
the  feeling  that  he  was  regarded  as  an  up- 


start by  the  courts  of  Europe.  He  showed 
signs  of  again  reviving  his  military  schemes, 
but  was  seized  by  an  illness,  the  result  of 
.  evil  living,  and  died  on  April  9,  1483,  in  hia 
forty-first  year.  He  was  a  favourer  of  learned 
men,  cultivated,  and  magnificent.  Hia  per- 
sonal qualities  made  him  popular  to  the  end. 
But  he  was  cruel,  extortionate,  and  profligate. 
The  death  of  Clarence  shows  that  he  was 
without  natural  feeling,  and  had  all  the  cold- 
heartedness  of  a  selfish  libertine.  In  the 
wickedness  of  his  private  diameter  he  is 
rivalled  only  by  John  amongst  the  kings  of 
England. 

The  best  conteraporarv authority's  are  William 
of  Worcester  ;  John  Walworth  ;  Robert  Fabran. 
PhiliupedeComminns  ;  Thr  ration  LetUr*  (with 
Mr.  Oairdner's  valuable  introductions).  Later 
writers :— Hnbinvton,  Li/#  of  Krftrard  IV.,  in 
Ketuiett ;  Liiarard,  Uirt.  o/Eiw. ;  Pauli,  E*gU»ch» 
GetehichU,  toI.  v.  ;  Stubbs,  tVa*t.  iiirt. 

[M.  C] 

Edward  V.,  Krxo  (A.  Nov.  4.  1470,  r. 
April  l>— June  22,  1483,  d.  1483),  the  oldest 
son  of  Edward  IV.,  was  created  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1471,  and  in  1479  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. In  1482  he  was  sent  to  Ludlow,  in 
the  Welsh  Marches,  being  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  uncle.  Earl  Rivers,  and  at- 
tended by  other  members  of  the  Woodville 
party.  He  was  at  Ludlow  when  his  father 
died,  and  almost  immediately  set  out  for 
London.  On  April  29  he  reached  Stony 
Stratford,  where  he  was  met  the  next  day  by 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  arrested 
Lord  Rivers  and  Lord  Richard  Grey  at 
Northampton.  The  king  renewed  his 
journey  under  Gloucester's  charge,  and 
reached  I^ondon  on  May  4.  The  Council 
teems  to  have  already  recognised  Richard  as 
Protector,  and  the  coronation  was  fixed  for 
June  22.  The  young  king  was  lodged  in  tho 
Tower,  his  mother  having  taken  sanctuary  at 
Westminster  on  hearing  of  the  arrest  of 
Rivers  and  Grey.  On  June  13  Hastings  was 
arrested  and  executed,  and  about  the  same 
time  Rivers  and  Grey  were  beheaded  at  Pon- 
tefract,  whither  thev  had  been  taken  by 
Richard's  orders.  Shortly  after  this  tho 
queen  was  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  young 
Duke  of  York  to  Richard,  who  sent  him  to 
join  his  brother  in  the  Tower.  The  king's 
deposition  scemi  now  to  have  been  deter- 
mined upon.  On  June  22,  Dr.  Shaw,  brother 
of  tho  Lord  Mayor,  delivered  a  sermon  at 
Paul's  Cross,  in  which  he  insisted  that 
Edward  V.  and  his  brother  were  illegitimate, 
Edward  IV.  having  been  married,  or  at  all 
events  betrothed,  to  Lady  Eleanor  Butler 
previously  to  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Woodville.  On  tho  25th  a  deputation  of 
nobles  and  citizens  of  Ixmdon  waited  on 
Richard,  offering  him  the  crown,  which  ho 
accepted,  and  tho  next  day  began  to  reign  an 
Richard  III.  Meanwhile,  the  two  young 
princes  remained  in  the  Tow«r,  where,  at 
some  time  between  June  and  October,  they 
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certainly  put  to  death  by  their  uncle** 
orders.     Tho  mystery  in  which  this  crime 
was  involved  hits  led  many  writers  to  doubt 
whether  the  murder  actually  took  place,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  even  on  the  sup- 
position that  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  escaped, 
Edward  must  have  been  murdered,  and  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  for 
Richard  HI.  to  have  put  one  of  his  nephews 
to  death  and  allowed  the  other  to  escape. 
Nor  are  the  murderers  likely  to  have  done 
their  work  so  badly  as  to  have  suffered  the 
escape  of  a  boy,  who,  even  if  not  taken  by  sur- 
prise,  would  have  been  utterly  unuble  to  resist 
them.     Mr.  Gairdner,  who  has  thoroughly 
investigated  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
case,  sums  up  the  details  of  the  murder  thuB  i 
"  Some  time  after  Richard  had  set  out  on 
his  progress  (August,  1483),  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger named  John  Green  to  Sir  Robert 
Brackenbury,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower, 
commanding  him  to  put  his  two  young 
nephews  to  death.     This  order  Brackenbury 
would  not  oliey,  and  Green  returned  to  his 
master  at  Warwick.     Richard  was  greatly 
mortified,  but  sent  one  Sir  James  Tvrell  to 
London,  with  a  warrant  to  Brackenbury  to 
deliver  up  to  him  for  one  night  all  the  keys 
of  the  Tower.    Tyrell  thus  took  the  place 
info  his  keeping,  and  enguged  the  services  of 
Miles  Forest,  one  of  those  who  kept  the 
prince's  chamber,  and  John  Dighton,  his  own 
groom,  to  carry  out  tho  wishes  of  the  tyrant. 
These  men  entered  the  chamber  when  the 
two    unfortunate    lads    were    asleep,  and 
smothered  them  under  pillows ;  then  having 
called  Sir  James  to  see  the  bodies,  buried 
them  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase."    The  details 
of  the  murder  were  obtained  from  a  confession 
made  by  Sir  James  Tyrell  in  1502,  when 
he  was  imprisoned  in  tho  Tower  on  a  charge 
of  treason  and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing its  substantial  accuracy  ;  in  addition  to 
which,  the  story  was  corroborated  by  a  dis- 
covery made   in   tho  reign  of  Charles  II., 
when,  under   the  staircase  leading  to  the 
chapel  in  the  White  Tower,  the  skeletons  of 
two  young  lads,  whoso  apparent  ages  agreed 
with  thow  of  the  unfortunate  princes,  were 
found  buried. 

Holiimhed.  Chronicle*;  Hall,  Chronidt*  i  More. 
Lift  of  Ed.mrd  V. ;  J.  <iairdn*r.  R*ign  of  KifWd 
III.  ;  Mim  Hait«d.  Rvhard  III.;  and  th«  e»any 
on  Kiehard  III.  m  Kmh.  Auf$aUt  tur  £»«IUch«» 

C^^Ju^W*.  £»S.   J.   Li.  J 

Edward  IX.  Oct.  12,  1537,*.  Jan. 28, 
l'»47,  d.  Jnue  21,  1553),  was  the  son  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour,  and  was  born  at 
Hampton  Court.  He  was  carefully  educated 
under  the  attention  of  reforming  divines,  and 
became  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  new  views  of 
religion.  By  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  ho 
succeeded  to  the  throne  under  the  regency 
of  a  council  of  sixteen  members,  most  of  whom 
were  Reformers;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  will, 
the  king's  uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of 


Hertford,  afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset,  ob- 
tained for  himself  the  title  of  Protector,  with 
the  practical  control  of  the  government.  In 
relig-ious  matters  the  young  king  was  willing 
to  second  tho  reforming  projects  of  Cranmer, 
and  willingly  assented  to  the  publication  of 
the  new  Liturgv  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549, 
and  the  Act  of  {jniformity.  As  early  as  1542 
a  plan  had  been  set  on  foot  for  the  marriage 
of  Edward  with  the  infant  Princess  Mary  of 
Scotland ;  and  it  was  partly  in  order  to  force 
this  marriage  upon  tho  Scots  that  Somerset 
undertook  the  expedition  in  1549,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  fruitless  vietory  of  Pinkie. 
Tho  ill-success  of  Somerset's  policy,  both  in 
home  and  foreign  affairs,  brought  about  his 
iall.  Tho  king,  who  had  chafed  at  the 
studious  and  retired  life  to  which  the  Pro- 
tector compelled  him,  easily  yielded  to  tho 
influence  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  was  probably 
no  unwilling  actor  in  tho  series  of  events 
which  established  the  hitter's  ascendency. 
Edward,  though,  as  his  literary  remains  show, 
he  now  took  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs, 
was  still  studious  and  much  interested  in  reli- 
gious matters.  In  1552Cranmorissuedarevisod 
Liturgv,  known  as  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of 
King  fid  ward  VI.,  and  the  Forty -two  Articles, 
which  woro  of  a  thoroughly  Protestant 
tendency.  [Ahticles.]  Meanwhile  Edward's 
health  was  failing.  He  was  always  delicate, 
and  his  health,  it  is  said,  had  been  greatly 
injured  by  Warwick's  removal  of  him  to 
Windsor  in  1550.  Convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  Protestant  settlement,  ho 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  North- 
umberland to  alter  tho  settlement  of  the 
crown  as  arranged  in  Henry  Vlll.'s  will,  and 
to  make  a  will  excluding  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
from  the  succession  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  the  daughter  of  Henry's  niece,  Frances, 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  and  daughter-in-law  of 
Northumberland,  which  was  subscribed  by 
the  Privy  Council,  Juno  21,  loo3.  Then 
Edward  failed  rapidly,  and  on  July  6  died, 
Northumberland  being  supposed  by  many 
people  to  have  hastened  the  end  by  poison. 
There  is,  however,  no  authentic  evidence  tc 
confirm  the  suspicion.  Edward  would  seem 
to  have  had  much  of  the  Tudor  talent  and 
some  of  the  Tudor  vices.  His  abilities  were 
considerable.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  for  his  age,  and  his  writings  show  a 
sagacity  altogether  beyond  bis  years,  and 
giving  great  promise  for  the  future. 

Nichollr,  Literary  Rtmaint  of  Edvard  VI., 
1M7;  Tytler,  flirt,  of  Eng.  undtr  Edvard  VI.  t 
Fronde,  flirt,  of  E»9.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Edward  VII.  (*.  Nov.  9.  1SU.  Jan. 
22,  1901,  d.  May  6,  1910),  eldest  son  of  the  lato 
Queen  Victoria.  Educated  at  both  Oxford 
und  Cambridge,  h<»  visited  Italy  in  1859, 
America  in  18G0,  German v  in  1861,  Turkev 
and  Egypt  in  1862,  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
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French  at  Fontainebleau  in  the  same  y< 
In  1871  his  life  was  imperilled  by  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  his  recovery,  in  February, 
1872,  was  celebrated  by  a  National  Thanks- 
giving Festival.  Between  Nov.  8,  1875,  and 
March  13,  187G,  he  was  visiting  India.  He 
married,  March  10,  1803,  Alexandra,  daughter 
of  Christian  IX.,  King  of  Denmark.  His 
eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  died 
Jan.  14,  1892,  at  the  early  age  of  28.  Hi* 
second  son,  tho  present  King — George  V.— 
(i.  1865)  married  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of 
Teck,  in  1893.  Their  eldest  son,  Edward 
Albert,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  was  born  in 
1894.  King  Edward  visited  Berlin  in 
1885,  on  the  occasion  of  the  eighty-eighth 
birthday  of  the  Emperor  William  I.  In 
1888  he  proposed  the  foundation  of  tho  Indian 
and  Colonial  Institute,  as  a  fitting  memorial 
of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee.  In  1888  he  wus 
again  in  Berlin,  as  a  guest  at  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  Next  year  his 
eldest  daughter,  Princess  Louise  of  Wales, 
was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Fife.  In  1894  he 
went  to  Russia,  in  company  with  Queen 
Alexandra,  being  summoned  to  the  deathbed 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  III.  In  189G  his 
second  daughter,  Princess  Maud  of  Wales, 
was  married  to  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark. 
In  1897  he  inaugurated  "The  Prince  of 
Wales's  Hospital  Fund,"  in  commemoration 
of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee.  In 
1898,  while  visiting  Baron  F.  de  Rothschild 
at  Waddosdon  Manor,  he  fractured  his 
knee-cap.  On  April  4,  1900,  at  the  height  of 
the  anti-British  feeling  excited  on  the  Con- 
tinent by  the  Boer  War,  an  attempt  was  made 
upon  bis  life  in  the  Brussels  Railway  Station. 

He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Victoria,  Jan.  22.  1901.  His 
legal  title  differed  in  important  particulars 
from  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
for  that  reason  is  noted  hereunder.  He 
reigned  as  "  Edward  VII.,  by  the  grace 
of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British 
dominions  beyond  the  seas,  King,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India."  In 
June,  1902,  King  Edward's  Coronation 
had  to  be  postponed  nearly  at  the  last 
minute  owing  to  his  seizure  by  serious 
illness,  which  necessitated  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. The  operation  was  performed  with 
success,  and  the  Coronation  took  place 
on  August  9,  amid  all  possible  signs  of 
enthusiasm.  The  King  commemorated 
the  event  by  presenting  Osborne  House 
to  the  nation.  In  1903  the  King  paid 
important  visits  to  several  Continental  States, 
to  Portugal  and  Italy  in  April,  to  France  in 
May,  and  to  Austria  in  August;  President 
Loubet  in  July,  and  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy  in  November,  returned  these  visits. 
The  interchange  of  courtesies  between  the 
K\ng  and  President  Loubet  was  happily 
symptomatic  of  improved  relations  betv 


Great  Britain  and  France,  evidence  of  which 
has  been  afforded  by  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement  (April,  19<>4).  During  1903  the 
King  also  visited  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In 
1904  the  King  paid  another  visit  to  Ireland, 
and  the  same  year  he  was  entertained  by  the 
German  Emperor  during  the  progress  of  the 
Kiel  Regatta.  In  11*06  the  King  again  met 
President  Loubet  in  France.  In  1908  the 
King  exchanged  visits  with  the  French  Pre- 
sident, M.  Fallierce,  and  afterwards  dined  at 
the  English  Embassy  in  Paris.  Later  in  the 
same  year  he  paid  a  much  discussed  visit  to 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  in  1909  entertained 
the  Czar  in  England.  In  1909  also  (Novem- 
ber) he  received  the  young  King  Manuel  of 
Portugal.  In  March,  1910,  the  King  stopped 
at  Paris  en  rout*  for  Biarriti,  and  exchanged 
visit*  with  the  French  President.  Whilst  at 
Biarritz  he  caught  a  slight  cold,  but  on  his 
return  to  London,  April  27,  he  seemed  to 
have  quite  recovered.  On  May  5,  it  was 
announced  from  Buckingham  Palace  that  the 
Kinsr  had  for  two  days  been  suffering  from 
and  on  May  6  he  died. 


  tii  k  At  he  uno  (rf.  1057)  was 

the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1017,  he  was  sent  first  to 
Swoden,  and  afterwards  to  Hungary.  1  lore 
he  lived  under  the  protection  of  King  Stephen, 
whose  niece,  Agatha,  he  married.  In  1056 
Edward  the  Confessor  sent  for  him  as  being 
the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne,  and  Edward 
came  to  England  in  1057,  but  died  almost 
immediately  after  he  had  landed.  He  left 
three  children— Edgar  the  Atheling,  Mar- 
garet, and  Christina. 

Angh-Xa*>*  Chron.  ;  Freeman,  Strman  Con- 


Edward  tub  Black  Prince  (*.  1330,  d. 
1376)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  III.  and 
of  Philippa,  and  was  born  at  Woodstock, 
June  15,  1330.     Ho  was  created  Duke  of 
Cornwall  in  1337,  and  Prince  of  Wales  in 
1343.     When  only  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
was  in  nominal  command  of  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  English  army  at  Crecy,  and 
throughout  the  French  wars  he  played  an 
important  part.    In  1355  he  commanded  the 
army  which  invaded  south-eastern  France. 
The  next  year,  marching  northwards,  he  met 
r.nd  defeated  the  army  of  King  John  (Poio 
tieri.  Sept.  19, 1556).  In  1361  he  married  Joan, 
the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,"  and  in  1362  was 
created  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  received  as  his 
patrimony  the  possessions  of  the  English  crown 
in  the  south  of  France,  the  government  of 
which  he  assumed  in  1363.    In  1367  he  under- 
took an  expedition  into  Spain,  to  assist  Don 
Pedro  of  Castile  in  regaining  the  throne  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  Henry  of  Tras- 
tamare,  aided  by  the  French.    Assisted  by 
a  large  body  of  the  Free  Companies,  he 
the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  30,000  r 
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at  Navarrete  the  Black  Prince  won  tho  third 
of  his  great  victories,  and  completely  de- 
feated Pedro's  rival,  Prince  Henry,  with 
his  French  allies  under  Du  Gueselin.  But 
the  prince's  army  rapidly  wasted  away  by 
sickneas,  and  with  his  own  health  fatally 
impaired,  he  was  compelled  to  re  cross  the 
Pyrenees.  On  the  breaking  out  of  war  once 
more  between  England  and  France  in  1 369, 
Edward  took  Limoges  by  storm,  and  merci- 
lessly put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  Bex.  In  1371  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  began  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  English  politics  as  the 
champion  of  the  constitutional  policy  against 
the  corrupt  court  and  Lancastrian  party.  He 
took  a  large  share  in  originating  the  measures 
of  tho  "Good  Parliament"  of  1376,  though 
by  his  death  (June  8  of  that  year)  the  work 
was  to  a  great  extent  undone.  The  prince 
was  a  gallant  soldier,  hut  his  victories  were 
probably  due  to  tho  great  su|>eriority  of  his 
troops  over  the  enemy  rather  than  to  his  own 
generalship.  Though  full  of  the  spurious 
Knight  -errantry  of  the  day,  he  was  mercilessly 
cruel  in  his  cam]Ntigns.  But  in  his  later 
years  he  showed  some  understanding  of  the 
political  difficulties  in  England,  and  was  very 
popular  with  the  Commons. 

Proisaart, '  /<  mm.  :U ;  Jehnn  )<•  Bel,  Ckroniquet ; 
PauU,  On  Sckwan*  Prim,  1889;  Peartou.  Hurt. 
o/£ny.  in  Fvurt€4.tth  Ctnlury;  Lonicmau.  FAtari 

rs.  J.  L.j 

Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.  (b.  1453,  d. 
1471),  was  the  only  child  of  the  king  by  Mar- 
garet of  An jou.  In  1454  he  was  created" Prince 
of  Wales ;  the  Yorkists  asserting  tliat  he  was 
either  a  bastard  or  a  changeling.  After  the 
battle  of  Towton,  he  accompanied  his  mother 
to  Scotland.  In  1470  he  married  Anne 
Neville,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
In  1471  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
or  waa  put  to  death  immediately  afterwards  ; 
but  the  story  that  he  was  stabbed  by  Bichard 
of  Gloucester  rests  on  no  good  authority. 

Edward,  sen  of  Richard  III.  (b.  1473,  rf. 
1484),  waa  the  only  child  of  this  king  and 
Anne  Neville.  In  1477  he  was  created  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  and  in  1483  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Earl  of  Chester,  and  appointed  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  February,  1484, 
the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament 
to</k  an  oath  to  support  his  succession  to  the 
throne,  but  two  months  afterwards  he  died. 

Edwin  (Kadwine),  Kim;  of  Northumbria 
(016— 633i.  was  the  son  of  Ella,  Kin?  of 
Deira.  Having  been  exiled  by  Ethelfrith  he 
took  refuge  with  Kedwald  ot  East  Anglia. 
After  the  death  of  Ethfdlrith,  he  ohtained 
possession  of  the  two  kingdom*  of  Deiru  and 
Kernicia,  the  tons  of  Ethelfrith  having  fled  to 
Scotland.  He  conquered  the  little  British 
kingdom  of  Klmet,  obtained  suzerainty  over 
Man  and  Aniflesev,  extended  his  kingdom  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  founded  Edinburgh, 


which  derives  ita  name  from  him.  His  most 
powerful  rival  was  Cwichelm  of  Wessex,  who 
attempted  his  assassination.  This  project 
failed,  and  Edwin  defeated  him  in  626 ;  but 
Penda  having  mado  Mcrcia  independent  of 
Northumbria,  in  alliance  with  the  British 
prince  Caedwalla,  defeated  and  slew  Edwin  at 
Heathiicld  in  633.  Edwin's  reign  is  chiefly 
important  for  the  conversion  of  Northumbria- 
to  Christianity.  His  second  wife  was  Ethel- 
burh,  daughter  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  who 
brought  with  her  Paulinus  the  bishop,  and 
their  influence,  aided  by  Edwin's  escape  from 
assassination  and  his  victory  over  the  West 
Saxons,  waa  the  means  of  his  conversion.  He 
was  baptised  at  York  by  Paulinus,  who  was 
made  the  first  archbishop  of  that  see.  So- 
great  was  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Northumbria  under  Edwin,  that  it  was  said 
that  a  woman  with  her  new-born  l«il>e  might 
have  travelled  from  sea  to  sea  without  sus- 
taining injury. 

Bede,  EccUMitutical  History. 


(Eadwio),  Kino  (955—959),  was 
the  son'of  Edmund,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Ed  red. 
The  account  of  his  reign  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  is  extremely  meagre,  and 
subsequent  writers  who  attempt  to  supply 
details  evidently  write  with  strong  prejudice. 
What  we  can  gather  for  certain  is  that 
his  brother  Edgar  was  appointed  sub-king 
of  Northumbria  and  Mercia;  that  in  957  he 
made  himself  practieslly  inde|>endent  of 
Edwy  ;  that  he  was  the  enemy  of  Dunstan,  and 
the  vigorous  opponent  of  his  policy,  and  that 
of  the  ecclesiastical  reformers.  His  marriage 
with  Elgiva  was  uncanonical,  and  seems  to 
have  occasioned  general  discontent.  In  958 
Odo,  the  archbishop,  divorced  them,  und  the 
next  year  Edwy  died— whether  murdered  or 
not  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Ethelward  tells 
us  that  "  he  was  called  by  the  common  people- 
the  second  Pankalus,  meaning  all-beautiful,'* 
and  that  he  was  "  much  beloved.*'  On  the 
other  hand,  John  of  Wallingford,  a  thirteenth 
century  chronicler,  says  of  Edwy  :  "  He  loved 
the  peace  of  this  world,  which  jwnders  to  all 
vices,  and  is  the  mere  ape  of  virtue,  and  to 
it  he  limited  his  tastes.  For  he  was  given  to> 
the  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  was  negligent,  loved 
only  those  who  favoured  his  excesses,  and 
hated  the  good."  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  way  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  monkish 
historians,  who,  having  taken  Dunstan  as 
their  hero,  naturally  regarded  Edwy  as  the 
type  of  all  that  is  bad;  the  king  evidently 
opposed  "  the  policy  which  strove  everywhere 
to  substitute  monks  for  secular  canon*.'* 
[lb  NSTAN.] 

Egbert,  Kinir  of  the  West  Sixons  (800 — 
8.1G  ,  was  born  about  775.  On  tin  death  of 
Cynewnlf,  he  laid  claim  to  the  throne,  but 
Brihtic  was  elected,  and  he  fled  to  Otta,  King 
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of  Mercia.  Thither  the  vengeance  of  his 
rival  followed  him,  and  he  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Oreat.  Ariose  friend- 
ship arose  between  the  two,  and  Kgbert 
modelled  his  career  on  that  of  his  benefactor. 
In  the  year  tliat  Charles  was  crowned  Em- 
peror at  Home,  Egbert,  in  his  absence,  was 
elected,  on  the  death  of  Brihtic.  to  the  throne 
of  Wessex.  He  returned  to  England,  and 
at  once  set  himself  to  win  for  himself  a 
superiority  over  the  island,  as  Charles  had 
established  a  dominion  on  the  Continent. 
The  greater  part  of  Ids  reign  was  spent  in  a 
struggle  with  Mercia,  a  contest  which  begun 
before  his  return  to  assume  the  crown,  and 
culminated  in  a  great  victory  over  Doom  Willi 
at  Ellaudune  (823).  after  which  he  annexed 
the  little  kingdoms  which  had  becomo  Merc  ian 
dependencies,  and  four  years  later  the  great 
kingdom  itself  was  reduced.  The  smaller 
kingdoms  of  East  Anglia,  Kent,  Essex,  and 
Su^ex  bad  previously  submitted  to  him  with- 
out a  blow,  and  shortly  afterwards  Northum- 
bria,  a  prev  to  internal  dissensions,  owned  his 
ovcrlordship.  Having  thus  founded  the  King- 
dom of  England,  Egbert  set  himself  to  reduce 
the  Welsh,  and  was  as  successful  as  he  had 
previously  been  over  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
Cornwall.  Over  the  Celts  north  of  the  Dee, 
however,  his  power  did  not  prevail.  In  this 
year  he  assumed  the  title  of  R(X  Amjlorum, 
but  he  never,  like  Charles,  ventured  to  aspire 
to  Imperial  honours.  Towards  the  end  of 
Egbert's  reign  an  old  enemy,  the  Danes, 
began  to  re-appear.  In  835  he  won  over  them 
and  the  Cornish  Welsh  a  great  battle  at  Hen- 
gestesdun,  which  for  the  time  checked  their 
invasions.  Almost  uniformly  successful  in 
war.  Egbert  displayed  a  wise  moderation  in 
confining  his  efforts  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
great  independent  monarchy, 

An<)h>  ■  S<uou  Chfon.;  Lappentwrjr,  ^iiyfo- 
Snxnti  King*;  Kolt-rtMon,  Uttt.  Er*>nj* :  Free- 
umn,  Norman  0*i'ji<c*f .  [  L.  C.  S.] 

Egfred  (EcOFIUTH),  King  of  Xorthumbria 
(670—685),  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Oswy.  The  chief  interest  of  his  reign  lies 
in  his  relations  with  St,  Wilfred  [q.v.Y.  He 
was  defeated  by  Ethelfred.  and  compelled  to 
restore  Lindscy.  He  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  Ireland,  and  after  having  con- 

aoered  Cumberland,  was  slain  by  the  Picts  at 
te  battle  of  Xectanimete  (685). 

Egypt,  Uklations  with.  The  series  of 
events  which  issued  in  the  establishment  of  a 
British  Protectorate  over  this  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  may  be 
s.tid  to  have  begun  with  the  sale  to  (ireat 
Britain  by  the  Khedive  Ismail,  in  1875,  of 
177.000 shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  for  £4,00(1,000. 
An  inquiry  into  the  finances  of  the  country 
comeqiient  upon  this  transaction  showed  th  it 
they  \\er*j  deeply  involved,  and  a  dual  English 
rind  French  control  was  created.  In  1882  tho 
English  and  French  war-ships  were  sent  to 


Alexandria  to  overawe  Arabi  Pasha,  who  had 
defied  J  -iii ail  s  successor,  Tewtik,  and  on  the 
11th  of  July,  the  French  vessels  having  been 
withdrawn,  the  British  Admiral  bombarded 
and  then  occupied  the  city.  Shortly  after- 
wards Arabi  was  defeated  at  Tel-el-Kebir  and 
deported  to  Ceylon,  and  since  then  Egypt  has 
been  governed  under  British  supervision— an 
arrangement  which  has  ltd  to  much  frictiuu 
with  France.    [Gordon, Chjis.  G.;  BOTOaX.] 

Eldon,  John  Scott,  1st  Eaiil  (6.  1751, 
d.  1838),  was  born  of  humble  parents  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  At  school  lie  evinced  such 
remarkable  ability  hs  to  awaken  the  interest 
of  a  wealthy  neighbour,  who  assisted  in  send- 
ing him  to  Oxford.  He  obtained  a  fellowship 
at  University  College,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1 776. "  He  rose  rapidly,  and  was  assisted 
by  the  friendship  of  Lord  Thurlow.  In  Par- 
liament he  warmly  opposed  Fox's  East  India 
Bill,  and  on  Pitt's  accession  to  office,  gave  him 
really  important  support.  In  1788  his  services 
were  rewarded  by  his  appointment  as  Solicitor- 
General.  In  1793  he  became  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  that  office  he  found  ample 
employment  in  the  prosecutions  which  were 
shortly  afterwards  instituted  against  Home 
Tookc  and  other  supposed  revolutionary 
characters.  In  1799  he  succeeded  Eyre  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
was  niseil  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Eldon. 
When  Pitt,  two  yeais  afterwards,  resigned  on 
the  Catholic  Question,  Ix>rd  Eldon  acc-cpted 
the  Great  Seal  at  the  king's  express  desire, 
and  while  holding  tliat  office  he  gained  the 
entire  confidence  of  George  III.  On  the  acces- 
sion to  power  of  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville  he 
resigned,  but  again  became  Lord  Chancellor 
in  1807.  For  the  next  twenty  years  he  re- 
mained in  uninterrupted  possession  of  the 
woolsack.  He  warmly  took  the  part  of  the 
Duke  of  York  in  1809,  and  vigorously  opposed 
alike  any  relaxation  in  the  severities  of  the 
penal  code  and  any  concessions  to  the  Koman 
Catholics.  On  the  question  of  Kegcney,  in 
1811,  Ix>rd  Eldon  incurred  very  warm  censure 
from  Lord  Grey,  for  having  on  several  occa- 
sions forged  the  king's  signature,  when  the 
king  was  himself  incapable  of  signing  his 
name.  On  the  Prince  of  Wales  becoming 
llogent,  I»rd  Eldon  soon  ingratiated  himself 
with  his  new  master  by  taking  a  very  decided 
part  against  the  Princess  Caroline.  *  In  1814 
he  became  an  object  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
mob  in  the  Corn  Law  Kiots.  As  the  outcry 
for  Catholic  Emancipation  became  stronger, 
he  more  strongly  than  ever  opposed  tho 
measure  ;  and  when  Canning  became  Prime. 
Minister  (1827)  he  resigned  the  seal  to  I»rd 
Lyndhurst.  He  never  held  office  again, 
though  to  the  very  last  he  continued  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  the  Whigs.  As  a  judge.  l^>rd 
Eldon  holds  high  rank,  and  contributed  much 
towards  making  our  svstem  of  equity  into 
a  perfect  whole.    Sir  H.  Maine  calls  him 
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44  the  first  of  our  equity  judges  who,  instead 
of  enlarging  the  jurisprudence  of  his  court 
by  indirect  legislation,  devoted  himself 
through  life  to  explaining  and  harmonising 
it."  His  great  fault  was  his  hesitation  in 
deciding  cases,  the  result  being  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  litigation,  and  a  general 
feeling  among  the  public  that  Chancery  pro- 
cecdings  were  interminable.  But  the  country 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  having  in- 
stituted the  office  of  Vice-Chunccllor,  and  thus 
relieving  the  stagnation  on  the  Chancery  side. 

Twis*,  hth  of  Eldon  ;  Campbell,  Lift*  of  tht 
Chancellor*  ;  8.  Wulpole,  lift.  of  Eng.  from  ISIS. 

[W.  K.  S.] 

Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  1122,  d. 
1204)  was  the  daughter  of  William,  Count 
of  Poitou,  and  heiress  not  merely  to  that 
province,  but  also  to  Saintonge,  Auvergne, 
Perigord,  Angouinois,  (iuienne,  and  Guscony. 
In  1137  she  was  married  to  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  thereby  uniting  the  south  with  the 
north  of  France.  With  him  she  went  on  the 
Second  Crusade,  and  her  conduct  on  the 
expedition  and  subsequently  was  so  light, 
that  in  1132  sho  was  divorced  from  Louis, 
though  the  nominal  ground  for  the  separation 
was  consanguinity.  In  the  same  year  she 
married  Henry  of  Anjou,  who,  two  years 
later,  liecamc  King  of  England.  From  him 
she  became  gradually  estranged,  and  in  1173 
encouraged  her  sons  to  rebel  against  their 
father,  for  which  she  was  seized  and  impri- 
Koned,  and  remained  in  captivity,  with  but 
abort  intervals,  for  sixteen  years.  On  her 
husband's  death,  she  was  released  by  Richard, 
and  made  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  and  during  hi9  reign  she  did  all  in  her 
power  to  repress  the  ambition  of  John  and 
thwart  the  designs  of  Philip  Augustus.  She 
collected  the  ransom  for  Richard,  and  herself 
conveyed  it  to  Germany.  At  Richard's  death, 
•he  came  forward  again  as  John's  chief 
adviser.  She  used  her  influence  to  exclude 
Arthur,  and  took  command  of  the  army  that 
reduced  Anjou  to  submission,  and  subsequently 
went  to  S|«in  to  fetch  her  grand-daughter, 
Blanche  of  Castille.  To  the  last  moment  of 
her  life  she  was  engaged  in  political  affairs, 
rtnd  shortly  before  her  end  was  striving  hard 
to  keep  to  their  allegiance  the  English  barons, 
while  Philip  Augustus  was  attacking  Nor- 
mandy. 

Benedict  of  Peterborough.  Chronidt  (Rolls 
Serial ,  Lytteltou,  /../<■  of  lltn.  y  II. 

Eleanor  of  Britanny  [d.  1241)  was  the 
daughter  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  and  (.'mi. 
stance,  Duchess  of  Britanny.  After  the  death 
of  her  brother  Arthur,  she  inheriti*!  his  claim 
to  the  English  crown,  but  was  kept  a  prisoner 
by  John  in  Bristol  Castle,  where  she  remained 
for  many  years,  till  she  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  the  nunnery  at  Amesbury. 

Eleanor  of  Castile  (d.  1290),  wife  of 
Edward  I.,  was  the  sister  of  Alfonso  IV.  of 
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Castile.  At  her  marriage  with  Edward  in 
1254,  her  brother  renounced  his  pretensions 
to  Gascony.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
on  his  crusade,  and  legend  said  saved  his  life 
by  sucking  the  poison  from  his  wound,  and 
was  crowucd  with  him  in  August,  1274.  Her 
amiable  character  made  her  greatly  beloved 
by  the  people.  If  the  least  complaint  of 
oppression  camo  anyhow  to  her  ears,  she  en- 
deavoured to  redress  the  wrong,  and  her 
largo  revenues  were  so  administered  that  no 
oppression  by  her  officers  was  possible.  On 
her  way  to  join  her  husband  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Scotland,  she  died  at  Grantham  in 
November,  12'J0.  Her  body  was  conveyed  to 
Westminster,  and  at  each  place  where  the 
fuueral  procession  halted  a  richly-curved 
cross  was  erected.  Thirteen  in  all  of  these 
crosses  were  raised,  but  only  three,  those  at 
Northampton,  Geddington, "  and  Waltham, 
remain. 

Strickland,  LivM  of  tht  Qumh*  of  England. 

Eleanor  of  Provence,  Qcikm  (</.  1291). 
wife  of  Henry  III.,  was  the  daughter  oi 
Raymond  Berenger,  Count  of  Provence.  The 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Eleanor  took  place  in 
1236,  and  the  youug  queen  almost  imme- 
diately obtained  a  complete  ascendency  over 
her  husband,  which  she  used  for  the  purj>ose 
of  advancing  her  friends  and  relatives.  Her 
uncle,  Boniface  of  Savoy,  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  other  important 
oflices  were  conferred  on  the  queen's  numerous 
relatives,  who  drained  the  land  by  their  ra- 
pacity and  extortion.  Still,  the  Provencal 
marriage  was  not  without  its  good  results. 
Provence  was  at  this  time  the  most  cultured 
state  in  Europe ;  literature  and  the  arts 
flourished,  and  the  court  was  the  chosen  resi- 
dence of  the  troubadours  and  scholars  of 
Europe.  Some  of  this  culture  found  its  way 
into  England,  but  it  hardly  compensated  for 
the  great  unpopularity  which  this  influx  of 
foreigners  brought  on  the  king  and  queen. 
A  quarrel  with  the  citizens  of  London  on 
account  of  a  heavy  duty  which  she  insisted 
they  should  pay  her  as  queen  on  all  ships 
unladen  ut  Queenhithe,  and  the  rigorous 
exaction  of  "  queen  gold,"  only  increased  the 
general  hatred  of  her.  During  the  king's 
absence  from  England  in  1263  she  was  ap- 
jMiinted  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  actually 
sat  as  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
In  1286  the  hatred  of  the  Ijondoners  against 
her  culminated,  and  it  needed  a  considerable 
military  escort  to  conduct  her  in  safety  from 
the  Tower  to  Windsor.  In  the  Barons'  War, 
which  she  more  than  any  one  had  helped  to 
bring  about,  she  showed  great  determination 
and  courage,  and  after  the  battle  of  Lewes 
had  to  take  refuge  in  France.  After  the  fall 
of  De  Mont  fort,  she  returned,  and  had  her 
revenge  on  the  citizens  of  London,  who  were 
fined  20,000  marks  for  their  condui  t  towards 
her.     Soon  after  Edward  I.'s  accession  »ho 
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retired  to  the  convent  of  Amesbury,  where  she 
died  in  1291. 

Royal  and  Hid.  L*tt*r$  of  Rtxpi  of  Htnru  III. 

i Rolls  Series);  Pauli,  Englitche  Uetchuhlf , 
Ibuiuw,  Haront'  Wa,r. 

Eleanor,  (laughter  of  King  John  (d. 
1274),  was  married  first  to  William  Marshall 
the  Younger,  and  in  1238,  secondly,  to  Simon 
de  Montfort.  This  latter  marriage  seems  to 
have  been  a  secret  one,  and  quarrels  Boon 
arose  between  Henry  and  Do  Montfort  con- 
cerning it.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
*t  Evesham  (120')),  Eleanor  retired  to  France 
and  entered  the  nunnery  of  Mont&rgis, 
where  she  remained  till  her  death. 

Elections,  Parliamentary,  arc  held  in 
virtue  of  writs  issued  either  by  the  crown  for 
a  new  Parliament,  or  in  cases  of  vacancy  while 
the  House  is  in  session  out  of  Chancery  by 
the  Speaker's  warrant  by  order  of  the  House. 
These  writs  are  addressed  to  the  sheriffs. 
Until  7  Hen.  IV.  the  sheriff  had  to  make  the 
return  in  person  in  forty  days.  The  election 
was  made  in  full  county  court,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  tho  court  after  the  writ  was  re- 
ceived. It  appears  that  some  persons  were 
specially  summoned  to  the  election,  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  tho  county 
court  was  no  longer  generally  attended  by 
great  people.  Much  irregularity  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  election  of  knights  of 
the  shire  during  tho  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Sometimes  a  crowd  of  the  lower 
c  lass  attended  the  court ;  sometimes  the  elec- 
tion was  made  by  a  few  great  people  or  their 
stewards  :  sometimes  it  was  managed  by 
lawyers  or  interested  persons,  and  often  tho 
sheriff  ordered  matters  as  he  liked.  To  secure 
the  return  being  in  accordance  with  the  elec- 
tion, it  was  ordered  by  7  Hen.  IV.,  C.  15,  that 
it  should  be  attested  by  the  persons  electing 
in  an  indenture  attached  to  the  writ.  The 
indenture,  however,  was  only  signed  by  a  few 
of  those  who  attended  the  court,  and  it  seems 
that  sometimes  tho  electors  chose  certain  of 
their  number  to  exercise  tho  common  right 
of  voting.  When  this  was  tho  case,  the  dele- 
gates signed  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body. 
Elections  for  cities  and  boroughs  were  for- 
mally made  in  the  county  court  under  the 
PLtntagenet  kings.  The  obligation  of  pay- 
ment of  members'  wages  caused  the  towns 
to  1m>  anxious  to  escape  from  representation. 
When  the  electors  of  a  borough  had  made 
their  choice,  it  was  re]K>rted  to  the  sheriff  in 
the  court.  In  case  they  failed  to  elect,  he 
caused  members  to  be  chosen  from  them  along 
with  tho  knights  of  the  shire.  The  ceremony 
which  came  in  later  times  to  be  called  the 
nomination,  and  to  be  incorrectly  regarded  as 
something  different  to  a  mere  preliminary  ot  the 
election,  was  the  ancient  election  itself  in  tho 
connty  court.  It  more  than  one  candidate 
*-;s  proposed,  the  election  was  decided  by  a 
show  of   hands.     As  a  seat  in  Parliament 


became  an  object  of  ambition,  the  custom 
arose  of  taking  a  poll  of  other  electors  who 
might  not  at  the  time  be  present  at  the  court. 
A  poll  was  taken  only  when  demanded,  and  it 
was  at  first  incorrectly  regarded  as  an  act  of 
grace  on  the  part  of  sheriffs  to  grant  the  de- 
mand.   There  was  no  limit  to  the  time  during 
which  the  sheriff  might  keep  open  the  court 
for  the  purpose  of  the  poll,  save  the  date  on 
which  the  writ  was  returnable.     Polling  in 
the  eighteenth  century  sometimes  lasted  for  a 
month,  and  in  cases  in  which  great  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  a  seat,  the  whole  period 
was  filled  with  drunkenness  and  riot.  The 
disgraceful  scenes  which  marked  the  West- 
minster election,  1784,  resulted  in  an  Act,  25 
Geo.  III.,  c.  84,  limiting  a  poll  to  fifteen  days, 
aud  ordering  that  the  scrutiny  of  votes  should 
be  closed  six  days  before  the  return  was  made. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  George  IV.  this  period 
was  shortened  to  nine  days  in   the  case  of 
boroughs;  by  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  45,  to  two  days 
both  in  borough  and  county  elections,  and  by 
16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  15,  to  one  dav  in  both. 
By  35  and  36  Vict,  c.  33,  the  Ballot  Act 
[Ballot],  a  poll  follows  a  disputed  nomination 
as  a  matter  of  course,  without  being  specially 
demanded.     The  use  of  voting  {tapers  in 
university  elections,  provided  for  by  24  and 
25  Vict.,  c.  53,  still  continues. 

biaputed  Elections  were,  up  to  the  time  of 
Henrv  IV.,  decided  by  the  crown.  From 
1410  inquiry  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  sheriff's 
return  was  made  by  tho  judges,  the  ultimato 
decision  still  remaining  with  the  crown.  The 
House  gained  the  right  of  deciding  these 
questions  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  1553  a  committee  of  the  House  decided 
against  the  validity  of  the  election  of  No  well, 
a  prebendarv  of  Westminster.  It  successfully 
upheld  its  right  of  judgment  in  these  matters 
against  the  will  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1586,  in 
the  Norfolk  election  case,  and  in  1604,  in  the 
caso  of  Sir  F.  Goodwin,  obtained  from  the 
king  the  admission  that  it  was  tho  proper 
judge  of  returns.  This  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised at   first   by  committees  specially  ap- 

Iiointed,  and  then  by  the  Committee  of  Privi- 
eges  and  Elections. "  It  became  tho  custom  to 
admit  members  who  were  either  privy  coun- 
cillors or  barristers  to  this  committee,  though 
not  nominated  to  it.  From  this  cause  the 
committee,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  held  to  l»e  oj>en  ;  and  for  tho 
sake  of  orderly  management  these  cases  were 
soon  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  Election 
petitions  were  thus  decided  by  a  trial  of  tho 
strength  of  contending  parties,  without  regard 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
the  QrenvilU  Art,  1770,  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  committee  (hy  a  mixed  system  of 
Ijallot  and  selection)  for  the  adjudication  of 
election  cases.  Although  this  Act  effected  an 
improvement  in  the  practice  of  the  House,  it 
still  L'ft  election  questions  within  the  area  of 
part}  politics,  and  by  allowing  either  party  to 
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strike  out  a  certain  number  of  the  rumps 
chosen  by  ballot,  to  commit  the  decision  of  these 
<Tute»  to  the  weakest  men  of  both  side*.  By 
the  Election  Petition*  and  Corrupt  Practice* 
Act,  1868,  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  125,  these  ques- 
tions were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  as  fur  as  concerns  the 
facts  of  an  election  which  has  been  questioned 
by  petition.  Such  petition  must  now,  by 
this  Act,  be  presented  to  the  Common  Pleas 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  the 
corresponding  courts  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
A  judge  of  these  courts  tries  the  petition  in 
the  county  or  borough  to  which  it  refers. 
After  he  has  heard  the  case,  he  makes  a  report 
to  the  Speaker  as  to  the  validity  of  the  elec- 
tion, the  prevalence  of  corrupt  practices,  the 
knowledge  of  the  candidate  concerning  such 
practice*,  and  the  names  of  thoso  who  are 
guilty  of  them.  The  House  then  acts  on  tho 
report  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  have  acted 
on  the  report  of  an  election  committee.  It  has 
thu-  not  surrendered  its  constitutional  right  of 
deciding  questions  involving  the  right  to  its 
scats  ;  but  has  merely  made  over  the  inves- 
tigation of  some  of  them  to  a  Court  of  Law. 

Corrupt  Practice*  at  Election*. — These,  be- 
aides  direct  bribery,  include  treating  and  undu* 
influence  of  various  kinds.    By  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  1868,  if  the  judge  reports  partieu. 
lar  persons  as  guilty  of  such  practices,  the  rej>ort 
is  laid  before  the' Attorney-General,  who  in- 
stitutcs  a  prosecution  against  them  at  his  dis- 
cretion, without  the  intervention  of  the  House. 
If  the  report  declares  that  such  practices  have 
extensively  prevailed  in  a  constituency,  the 
House  generally  suspends  the  writ,  and  if  the 
report  is  confirmed  by  further  inquiry,  dis- 
franchises tho  constituency  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.   The  various  acts  which  imply  undue 
influence  or  corruption  were  carefully  defined 
bv  the   Corrupt  Practice*  Act  of  1883,  and 
very  stringent  penalties  enacted  against  prin- 
cipals us  well  as  their  agents  found  guilty 
of  these  practices.    [  Bhimkh  v.]    The  House 
is  very  strict   as  regards  influence,  and  in 
1G4  1    and    1802   made  declarations  to  the 
effect    that    any    interference    in  election 
matters   by  peers  was  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege.     From  the   scope  of    the  latter  de- 
claration Irish  |x-<  rs  elected  for  a  se.it  in  the 
House  are  exempt.    [In  practice,  Peers  take 
piirt  until  the  writ  is  issu.  d.  and  frequently  lend 
con  ve yancee  for  voters.  J  To  secure  the  freedom 
of  election,  an  Act  (10  and  1 1   Vict.,  c.  21) 
orders  that  s<«l«liers  shall  be   restrained  in 
ban-neks  during  the  day  of  a  poll,  except  for 
the  pui|iose  of  voting  or  on  necessary  duty. 

Elector*. — When  the  influence  of  feudal- 
ism on  the  constitution  was  destroyed,  tho 
lesser  tenants-in-chief  were  merged  in  the 
peneril  txsly  of  freeholders.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment «>f  Edward  I.  the  Commons  did  not 
consist  "f  the  lcs>er  tenants  of  the  crown 
mentioned  in  the  ( ireat  Charter,  art.  14.  but 
of  representatives  elected  by  the  freeholder*  1 


in  counties,  by  certain  eloctors  in  boroughs, 
and  by  the  clergy.    In  counties,  the  original 
electors  were  those  who  composed  the  county 
court  in  which  the  olection  was  held.  By 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  seems 
that  many  came  to,  and  took  part  in,  un 
election  who  were  not  suitors  of  the  court. 
While  on  Act  of  1406  restrained  the  undue 
power  of  the  sheriff  in  making  returns,  it 
did  not  give  the  freeholders  the  sole  right 
of  election.    This  was  not  secured  until  1430, 
(8  Hen.  VI.,  c.  7),  and  whs  then  limited  to  u 
part  of  them.  This  Act  declares  that  elections 
are  wont  to  be  made  "  by  persons  of  small 
substance  and  no  value,"  and  limits  tho  right 
of  voting  to  resident  holders  of  free  land  of 
the  clear  annual  value  of  40s.,  and  two  years 
after  it  was  enacted  that  the  qualifying  free- 
hold should  lie  within  the  county.     By  these 
statutes  the  quality  of  tenure,  and  not  tho 
quantity  of  interest,  was   regarded.  For 
instance,  a  life  estate  in  a  freehold  al>ove  the 
specified  value  conferred  a  qualification,  while 
no  estate   in  copyhold   could  do  so,  even 
though  it  were  one  of  inheritance ;  and  copy- 
holders were  expressly  excluded  from  the 
franchise  by  31  Geo.  II.,  c.  14.   The  franchise 
in  citie*  and  borough*  before  1832  was  not 
determined  by  any  general  statute,  but  by 
special  acts,  by  charters,  or  by  usage.  Thus 
in    London,  "the    parliamentary  franchise 
followed  the  municipal,  and  was  exercised  at 
different  periods  by  representatives  of  the 
wards,  by  the  common  councilmen,  and  by 
the  liverymen  of  the  companies.    The  exclu- 
sive policy  of  corporations  tended  to  restrict 
the  franchise  in  most  chartered  boroughs,  so 
that  ultimately  a  co-optative  oligarchy  alone 
had  any  voice   in  the  election.     In  some 
others    it   had   a   popular  character,  and, 
in  default  of  any  contrary  usage  or  charter, 
l>elonged  to  inhabitant  householders,  or  else, 
as  in  Bristol,  which  was  a  county  of  itself,  to 
the  40s.  freeholders.    Borough  franchise,  in- 
deed, was  altogether  a  matter  of  local  law. 
Tho  representation   of   the  clergy  was  the 
■amo  in  extent  and  mode  as  in  the  election 
of  proctors  for  Convocation  (q.v.).  I'nnertitg 
representation  was  established  by  .lames  I., 
and  in  this  case  the  right  to  vote  has  be- 
longed to  all  who  by  their  degree  constitute 
the   governing   body   of   the  Universities, 
oven  though  non-resident.     Bv  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832,  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  45  [Hk>-uhm  : 
Rkpkeskntation],  the  qualification  was  ex- 
tended in  counties  so  as  to  include  (I)  copy- 
holds,  of  which  persons  were  seised  either  in 
law  or  equity,  either  of  inheritance  or  for  life, 
of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £10.    (2)  Lease- 
holds, for  the  unexpired  jsjilion  of  a  term  of 
sixty  years  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  or  of 
a  t  rni  of  twenty  years  of  the  annual  value  of 
£•>.    It  also  created  3,  an  occupation  quanti- 
tation for  a  tenant  of  lands.  Arc.,  ut  a  dear 
rent  of  £50,  paid  yearly.    While,  however,  it 
preserved  the  «4«alificjiuon  couierred  (4)  by 
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freeholds  of  inheritance,  it  provided  that 
freehold  estates  for  life  of  which  the  annual 
value  was  less  than  •£!:>.  should  not  confer  a 
vote,  unless  there  WB1  km*  fide  occupation, 
or  where  such  freeholds  had  lieen  acquired  by 
marriage,  devise,  Arc.    As  regards  Htics  and 
boroughs,  the  Act  retained  home  rights  per- 
manently, e.g.,  those  of   the   freemen  and 
liverymen  of  London,  of  freeholders  and  burg- 
igc  tenants  »'n  cities  whiehwere  also  counties, 
Vc    Some  rights  were  retaine<l  temporarily, 
is  those  of  freemen  and  burgage  tenants  in 
boroughs,  of   inhabitant  householders,  &c, 
and  the  franchise  was  extended  in  favour  of 
the  nolo  occupiers  of  any  premises  of  the 
annual  value  of  £10.   In  Scotland,  the  county 
franchise  was  tixed  (2  Will.  IV.,  c.  65)  at  a 
£10  ownership,  and  inoloded  some  classes  of 
leasehold.    The  borough  franchise  included 
£10  householders.    In  Ireland  at  the  time  of 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  the  qualifica- 
tion in  counties  was  raised  from  a  40s.  to  a 
£10  freehold.    In  1832  it  was  extended  by 
the  admission  of  certain  leaseholds  anil  £10 
copyholds.    By  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  30 
and  31    Viet.,  c.  102.  the  franchise  stood 
thus- in  counties,  (1)  the  old  40s.  freeholder* 
in  fee;  (2)  the  holders  of  a  life  estate  from 
40s.  to  £5,  if  of  fret  hold  tenure  and  with 
Occupation;  (3)  of  any  life  estate  above  £5; 
(4)  of  the  remainder  of  a  lease  of  sixty  years 
of  thevalueof  £5;  (5J  oecupiersof  land,  ire,  for 
twelve  months,  rated  at  not  less  than  £12;  (6) 
occupiers  whose  rent  is  assessed  at  £50.  In 
cities  and  troughs  it  was  extended  to  (I)  all 
resident    householders    or   rated  occupants 
of   dwellintr-hou-es,  after   payment  of  one 
year's   rates;    (2)   all  rated    occupants  of 
premises  ether  than  houses,  of  the  value  of 
£10;  (3)  all  who  have  for  twelve  months 
been  in  the  separate  occupation  of  the  same 
]"■; ;  in:;     w  hi>  ti  an',  it   iml'ui  nish<  d.  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £10.    The  lodger  franchise 
has,  by  41  and  42  Vict.,  c.  26,  Imh  n  declared 
to  include  an  office,  studio,  shop,  tec  A 
change  of  apartments  in  the  same  house  is 
not  held  to  be  a  change  of  lodgings.  In 
Seot lurid,  by  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  4*.  the  fran- 
chise is  granted,  in  counties,  to  a  £5  ownership 
and  a  £14  occupation.    A  household  and  a 
lodger  franchise  were  also  fixed  in  boroughs. 
In  Ireland,  by  13  and  14  Vict.,  c.  69,  an 
estate  in  fee  or  for  life  of  the  annual  value  of 
£5,  or  an  oceupatioii  <,f  the  value  of  £12,  con- 
ferred a  vote  for  a  county,  ami  a  rated  occu- 
pation ->f  £8  for  a  borough  election.    By  the 
irtth  Reform  Act,  1K6S,  a  household  occupa- 
tion rated  at  C  I  and  a  lodger  franchise  of  £10 
were  created   in  boroughs.     In  1884,  Mr. 
Gladstone  introduced  a   Reform  Ittll  apply- 
ing to  the  whole  of  the  Cnited  Kingdom, 
aril  assimilating  the  franchise  in  counties 
with   that  in  boroughs.     Hy  this  incisure, 
whi<  h  was  followed  in  1SS5  by  a  Redistri- 
bution Act.  the  franchise  was  granted  to 
(1)  all  resident  male  householders  or  rated 


occupants  of  dwelling-houses;  (2)  lodgers; 
(3)  certain  persons  not  occupying  wjiarate 
tenements  or  apartment*,  but  living  in  nouses 
occupied  by  others,  who  were  to  vote  under 
what  was  called  the  *"  service  franchise." 
Disqualification  under  all  the  reform  bills 
attaches  to  females,  aliens,  infants,  A.c,  to 
all  peers  except  such  Irish  peers  as  hare  been 
elected  to  a  seat,  to  ce  rtain  revenue  officers, 
to  those  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  and  to 
some  few  others.  [The  disabilities  of  the 
polit  e  were  removed  in  1 8*7.]  Irish  Catholics 
wen  [tdinitti  d  to  the  fram  hi—  in  \  7  18,  ."i 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration. 
In  1*29,  Mr.  Peel,  among  other  measures  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  carried  a  new  form 
of  oath,  by  which  Catholics  were  enabled 
to  vote  without  doing  violence  to  their 
convictions.  And,  fin?llv.  by  5  and  6 
Will.  IV.,  c.  36,  all  electoral  oaths  are 
done  away.  Every  one  claiming  to  exercise  a 
right  to  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament 
must  see  that  his  name  is  registered  in  a  list 
drawn  up  by  the  overseers  of  the  parish  in 
which  his  qualification  lies.  These  lists  are 
afterwards  revised  in  open  court  by  renting 
hetrristcr>.  who  decide  on  objections  and  claims. 
An  appeal  lies  to  the  Common  Pleas  from  the 
decision  of  these-  officers. 

]'er*on*  Etect>  d. — During  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  terms  of  the  writs  which  specified 
the  condition  of  men  who  were  to  l>e  elected 
were  constantly  varied.  Efforts  were  made 
to  procure  the  election  of  "belted  knights." 
or  at  least  of  squires  of  good  position,  as 
county  members,  and  of  men  of  the  higher 
class  of  burgesses  for  borough  members  ;  and 
to  exclude  sheriffs,  lawyers,  and  "  maintained 
of  quarrels."  It  was  important  that  the  re- 
preservatives  of  the  Commons  should  l»e  of  a 
rank  which  would  make  them  independent  of 
crown  influence  or  of  private  advantage. 
Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  it  was  often 
found  impossible  to  secure  men  of  the  position 
required  by  the  writs.  The  exclusion  of  the 
clergy  in  1371  was  the  result  of  special  cir- 
cumstances. Lawyers  were  several  times  ex- 
cluded [e.g.,  I402j  bec  ause  it  was  thought  they 
took  advantage  of  their  position  as  members 
to  forward  the  interests  of  their  clients. 
By  1  Hen.  V.,  c.  1,  residence  was  declared  a 
necessary  qualification.  This  statute  was, 
however,  constantly  disregarded,  and  is  ex- 
pressly repealed  by  14  Geo.  111.,  c.  58.  A 
qualification  in  real  estate  was  adopted  9 
Anne,  c.  5,  and  was  fixed  nt  £600  a  year  for 
COUntXj  and  £300  for  borough  members.  By 
1  and  '£  Vut.,  c  48,  personalty  might  bo 
reckoned  in  making  up  the  required  sum.  and 
nov.  by  21  and  22  Vict.,  c.  26.  all  property 
qualification  is  abolished.  Disqualification 
attaches  to  females,  aliens,  infants,  &C,  to  all 
peei  4t  except  Irish  non-representative  peers,  to 
•  lercrv  of  the  Church  of  England  (by  41  Ceo. 
III.,  c.  63),  to  Roman  Catholic  clergy  (by  10 
Ceo.  IV.,  e.  7),  to  sheriffs  and  other  returning 
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i  as  regards  their  own  sphere  of  office,  to 
government  contractors,  bankrupts,  an<l  those 
convicted  of  felony  or  of  corrupt  practices  at 
ejections  under  the  Acta  on  that  subject. 
Persons  holding  certain  places  of  profit  under 
the  crown,  which  do  not  include  those  of 
the  various  ministers  and  officials  at  the  head 
of  the  great  departments  of  the  State,  were 
disiualiiied  by  6  Anne,  c.  7.  In  most  cases, 
pensions  held  during  pleasure  entail  disquali- 
fication. The  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  1829,  ad- 
mitted  Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament  on 
talcing  a  special  oath  provided  for  such  cases. 
Jews  were  shut  out  from  the  House  by  the 
terms  of  the  Parliamentary  oath  until  1858, 
when  the  oath  was  so  altered  that  they  were 
able  to  take) it.  [Oaths.]  By  the  29  and  30 
Vict,  c  19,  religious  disabilities  were  re- 
moved, the  sole  condition  of  admission  to  the 
House  of  a  member  not  otherwise  disqualified 
being  that  he  take  the  oath  prescribed  by 
that  statute.  From  this  obligation  Quakers 
and  somo  other  religious  Itodies  have  been 
exempted,  and  by  an  Act  of  1888  the  relief 
was  extended  to  persons  of  no  religious  belief. 

CnrUfa  Rogers  .  m  tht  Lm't  of  EW'titiu,  e<L 
1H*0  ;  Htnbl«,  Coiut.  Hi*  ,  ch.  xv.,  xx.  ;  Msv, 
IW.  Hut.,  ch.  vL,  xllt.;  M«y,  KiTliamrntaiy 

1'ractiet. 


(JElfoar),  son  of  Leofric,  was 

harl  of  East  Anglia  on  the  outlawry  of 

Harold  in  1051,  but  in  the  next  year,  Harold 

being  restored,  he  lost  his  earldom.    In  1053 

he  once  more  rocoived  the  earldom.    In  1065 

he  was  banished,  when  he  allied  himself  with 

the  Welsh,  but  was  compelled  to  submit 

by  Harold,  who  restored  him  to  his  earldom. 

On  the  death  of  Leofric  he  was  made  Earl  of 

Mercia.     In  10o8  he  was  again  outlawed,  and 

a^ain  pardoned.    He  died  probably  in  the 

year  10*32,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  earldom 

by  his  son  Kdwin.    His  daughter  Aldgvth 

married  (1)  Orittith,  Prince  of  North  Wales, 

and  (2)  Harold. 

An^lo-Saxnii  Ckron. ;  Fri-eraan,  SoriKan  Con- 
pmt,  ii.  161. 

Elgin,  Jamf*  Bnt/CE,  8th  Earl  of  (b, 

1811,  ,/.  18<'>:5),  entered  Parliament  as  member 
(or  Southampton  in  the  Conservative  interest 
in  1841.  In  1842  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Commons  on  being  appointed  Governor- 
G>neral  of  Jamaica.  In  1846  he  was  sent  to 
Canada  arid  carried  out  the  conciliatory  policy 
of  his  fnther-in  law,  Lord  Durham.  He  was 
rais^-d  to  the  English  peerage  with  the  title 
of  Bar >n  Elgin.  From  Canada  he  went  to 
China  as  special  ambassador,  and  successfully 
negotiated  the  Peace  of  Tientsin  after  the 
capture  of  Canton  an  1  tho  rout  of  the 
C  i  In  1859  he  •  nt<  r  I  Lord  I'.il- 
merston  s  cahinet  with  the  office  of  Post- 
master-General. In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  refusal  of  tho  Chinese  to  receive  his 
brother.  Mr.  Bnioe,  as  envoy  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty,  he  was  sent  again  to  Bustain 


English  authority,  and  was  once  more  com- 
pletely successful  (1860).  Ho  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Can- 
ning as  Governor-General  of  India,  where  he 
died.  His  son  and  successor  in  the  title, 
Victor  Alexander,  Eirl  of  Elgin,  was 
Governor  -  General  of  India,  1894-99,  and 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  1905-8. 

Elgiva  (iELFOiFi  )  was  the  wife  of  King 

Edwy  (q.v.).  As  she  was  within  tho  pro- 
hibited degrees,  Dunstan  and  Odo  endeavoured 
to  get  Edwy  to  divorce  her,  and  at  length,  in 
958,  this  was  done. 

Eliot,  Sir  John  (A.  1592,  d.  1632),  a  mem- 
ber of  an  old  Cornwall  family,  was  educated 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  aud  studied  law  in 
London.  In  1614  he  entered  Parliament  as 
mernVr  for  St.  German*,  and  at  once  rose 
into  prominence  as  one  of  the  foremost  orators 
of  the  time.  In  1623  Eliot  came  forward  ns 
one  of  the  prominent  champions  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  In  the  Parliament  of  1625  he 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  putting  into  execu- 
tion the  laws  against  tho  Roman  Catholio 
recusants.  In  the  second  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.  (1626)  Eliot  was  tho  recognised 
leader  of  the  constitutional  party.  Ho  moved 
an  inquiry  into  the  mismamigement  of  the 
government,  and  was  foremost  in  demand- 
ing that  the  conduct  of  Buckingham  should 
be  investigated.  In  consequence  (May  11, 
1626),  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  but 
set  at  liberty  after  a  few  days.  In  1627 
Eliot  was  one  of  those  who,  with  Hampden 
and  Wentworth,  refused  to  contribute  towards 
the  forced  loan  levied  by  the  crown,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Gatehouse.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1628  he  was  again  foremost  in  the 
attack  on  royal  misgovcrnment,  and  bore  the 
chief  share  in  drawing  up  the  Remonstrance 
and  Petition  of  Bight.  Un  the  dissolution  of 
the  Parliament  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  (March,  1629).  He  was  kept  in  con- 
finement, and  his  health  was  broken  by  the 
harsh  treatment  he  received,  and  on  Nov.  27, 
1632,  he  died.  During  his  imprisonment  he 
wrote  a  treatise  called  Monarchy  of  Man, 
which  embodied  his  views  on  the  theory  of 
constitutional  monarchy.  Kliot  was  one  of 
the  ablest  as  well  as  tho  most  estimable  of  the 
popular  leaders  of  Charles  I.'s  reign.  "Great 
as  his  intellectual  j>owers  were."  says  Mr. 
Gardiner,  *'it  was  not  by  more  force  of 
intellect  that  he  won  his  way  to  distinction. 
It  was  the  moral  nature  of  the  man,  his  utter 
sclf-forgetfulness,  which  made  him  what  ho 
was." 

J.  Former,  Sir  J.  ffto  ;  S.  R.  Gar-llnT.  HUt. 
0/  t ng. ,  l<>.a   4Z,  v .  1  *<},  Jcc .  [S.  J .  L. ] 

Elizabeth,  Qi-kwi  (*.  Rept,  7.  1533, 

$.  Nov.  17,  1368,  d.  March  24,  I6t»3),  tho 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  his  second 
wife  Anne  lk>l<  vn,  was  born  at  Greenwich. 
On  the  death "  of  her  mother,   she  was 
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^'/jMt  wrth  I^iilip  of  ?»fAin  sviwtftfL,  her 
ir»«pv  i//t.«  '/f  Y.\itJ*ii*Ah  latr+wndy  and  in  !>*•- 
"  f/<><»-T  Y..i/A>*1h  Wt  th^-  "/firt,an/l  nrtir«l  to 
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«n>i  »»•  Wirown  into  Um  Tow»r.  Kvery 
« M'/Tt  m  i/l«  to  obtain  <  yid<  n<*  ajfainrt 

b»  r,  bnt  *)»>i'/i*t  aTJ"'-iKi.  In  Mi»y  ah«:  was 
r^l^auwd,  but  waa  «;'itnrnitU!*l  to  th>?  f^ire  of 
-ir  ll'  firy  IMmjffb  I'l, an/1  wjw  w-nt  to  Wood- 
aU^k,  Philip  of  Hj»»iin,  on  bia  arrival  in 
'.htflHfi'l,  m'/r<-  » onaiibiration  towarda 

l,li/jib>  tli.  ||c  wmhxl  to  rnarry  h«  r  in  nu<  h 
m  way  ft"  to  promot'!  bi*  own  political  plann. 
Kn«l,  a  iidii  tjii|/<-  witb  thn  I)nk<-  of  Savoy  was 
|r»'.j><i*«  <J,  *in<l  in  April,  I'i'i-'j,  KlizalK-th  wan 
BumflMfind  to  l|jlti<|it'»n  fijiirt,  wh«nrp,  at  the 
«wl  of  Hi"  y«ur,  »b"  wint  to  Hntfi«-ld.  It 
finndad  nil  |n  r  <  l<  vi  rn'-aa  to  »-*<ajK-  the  mar- 
ri/iK«'  with  th"  l»uk<!  of  Savoy,  whirh  would 
4lAVn  iMrjit  h«T  away  from  Kiifrland.  When 
iIim  wiib  iibiindoiu 'I,  IhiT"  ruiiH-  a  proposal  for 
I. in  >.f  HwikImIi  aoii  of  (iimtaviiH  Wawt,  whirh 
•  iin  n\m,  nfiuirl.  Kliwibpth  in  hor  early 
ilaya  bmnd  In  r«<  |f  nurround«>d  hy  unari-H. 
"ho  li'iiiiu'd  |o  truat  no  one,  to  act  rir<  um- 
«  •  lv.  t<»  aaaiimn  rin  iiinhigunuN  attitude 
wlii.  h  diil  not  luinmit  h<r  to  liny  thing  oVfl- 
▼lit*',  nnd  to  l«>  iiri'piirod  for  any  riiii-rgenrv. 
Mary  tin  h«<r  i.enth-l>«d,  Nov,  ii,  lo.'iH,  tiomi- 
tiuli  .l  KUmmMIi  na  h«  r  micciwor,  in  tho  hope 


iii?r  &cf«- 
of  Pro- 


zr^-u^i  x  t'lfr  'TTrtTTn  tr*;m  -ha 
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iu-r*  hint  ai>:at  a-?r  pto-y  <:o 
•i'.n.  ««  >/i  »»  zhnz  lae 
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*''.tr>*d  w»r«f  ni'i-i  aaa-v  for  atr  own  security. 
H-r  tnt  m»s*s«ir»*  w^r?  tir^  ^^rd  to  »  relif^ooa 
trtzirmitnz.  In  tiu  sia^»?r  *i>-  rT»rted  to  her 
t»tiier**  piui :  fcwi^n  of  A.'  Enjciiah  Church 
from  tie  aa^n^v  of  the  Por^e.  and  from 
an<i  pr»ctic«*  which.  unknown  to 

thr  primitive  Charch.  bat  a  retention  of  ita 
Catholic  fonrifiation.  This  plin  «zateil  neither 
the  Cilnnist*  nor  the  adh^rvnta  of  the  old 
t*i:h.  But  Eixabeth  appointed  a  ccmmitUe 
of  divine*  to  revise  the  Prayer  Book  of 
pylwrird  VI..  and  Parliament  in  1339  re- 
<-<rtabli.»hed  the  royal  supremacy,  approved 
th/.-  rx-viaed  Praver  B«-->k,  and  enforced  its  use 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Many  of  the 
bbhopa  n  fused  obedience,  and  were  deprived 
of  their  The  new  Arvhbi*hop  of  Canter- 

bury, Matthew  Parker,  was  the  chief  help*  r 
of  the  queen  in  carryinj?  out  her  ecclesiastical 
policy,  and  a  body  of  commissioners,  who 
aft'Twarda  f?rew  into  the  Court  of  Hi^h 
Commiaaion.  were  appointed  to  exercise  the 
eecb-aiaitical  jurisdiction  of  the  crown. 

But  the  |^reaU-«t  danger  that  Elizabeth  had 
to  face  was  the  fact  that  the  next  in  order  of 
sur.  ossion  to  the  F.nglish  crown  was  Mary 
Queen  of  ScotM.  The  party  in  England  that 
was  favourable  to  the  old  reliirion  would  have 
welcomed  her  against  Elizabeth.  Mary  was 
Kiipported  by  the  influence  of  the  Guises  in 
France,  nnd  it  was  possible  that  Philip  of  Spain 
might  unite  with  them  to  put  down  heresy  in 
England.  Elizabeth  was  urged  by  Parliament 
to  marry,  and  she  looked  round  for  some  foreign 
alliance.  Hut  she  clearly  saw  the  difficulties 
that  lieset  her.  If  she  married  a  Protestant, 
fdie  would  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
in  a  peaceful  accession  of  Mary  ;  if  she 
marrii-d  a  Catholic,  her  husband  would  either 
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bo  som)  insignificant  person,  or  her  marriage 
would  draw  her  into  political  combinations 
which  would  sacrifice  the  independence  of 
her  position.  Many  husbands  were  proposed, 
but  she  refused  them  all.  It  was  thought 
that  her  personal  preference  was  for  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester  ;  but  she  abstained 
from  a  marriage  which  would  be  unpopular 
and  politically  useless.  She  used  marriage 
projects  as  means  of  political  temporising,  to 
a  degree  which  was  often  ludicrous.  She 
encouraged  in  her  court  a  fantastic  devotion 
to  her  person,  and  gloried  in  the  titlo  of  the 
*'  Virgin  Queen.*'  The  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland  gave  Elizabeth  a  means  of 
strengthening  herself  against  Mary.    In  Jan., 

I. 380.  she  entered  into  the  Treaty  of  Berwick,  by 
which  she  undertook  to  aid  the  rebel  lords  in 
expelling  tho  French,  who,  under  the  queen 
regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  garrisoned  Edinburgh. 
She  was  rewarded  by  tho  withdrawal  of  the 
French,  and  the  agreement  that  Mary  and 
Francis  II.  should  lay  aside  their  pretensions 
to  the  English  crown.  In  Dec,  1560,  Francis 

I I,  dial,  Mary  refused  to  sign  the  Treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  Aug.,  1561,  landed  in 
Scotland,  the  avowed  agent  of  the  policy  of 
the  Guises.     For  the  next  few  years  the 
history  of  England  centres  round  the  secret 
war  which  was  waged  with  feminine  astuteness 
between  the  two  queens.    Elizabeth  wished 
Mary  to  resign  her  claim  to  the  English 
succession ,  offered  her  an  alliance,  and  agreed 
to  recognise  her  as  successor.    Marv  refused 
to  give  up  her  claim  for  a  doubtful  boon. 
Mie  hoped  to  win  back  Scotland  to  Catholicism, 
nnd  looked  about  for  a  husband  who  would 
help   her.     When,   in   1565,  she  married 
Darnley,  it  was  a  great  blow  to  Elizabeth, 
who  aided  Murray  and  the  rebel  lords,  but 
afterwards  disavowed  them.    The  birth  of  a 
Hon  to  Mary  still  further  strengthened  her 
position  ;  but  the  murder  of  Darnley  and  the 
marriage  with   Both  well  destroyed  Mary's 
hold  on  Scotland,  and  relieved  Elizabeth  from 
tune  anxiety.    Mary's  flight  to  England  in 
1568  placed  Elizalteth  in  a  difficult  position. 
She  could  not  make  common  cause  with 
rebels  against  their  queen,  and  thereby  give 
a  dangerous  example  ;  she  could  not  restore 
Mary  to  the  Scottish  throne  against  tho  wish 
of  her  subjects  ;  she  could  not  leave  Mary  at 
large  in  England  to  be  a  centre  for  Catholic 
plots  ;  and  she  did  not  wish  to  send  her  to 
France,  where  she  would  be  an  instrument 
in   the   hands  of  the  Catholic  party.  The 
"  Casket  Letters  "  (q.v.)  were  used  to  blacken 
Mary's  character :  she  was  refused  an  inter- 
view, and  was  kept  in  confinement  in  England. 
It  was  not  a  magnanimous  policy,  but  it  was 
characteristic  of  Elizabeth's  caution.  Still, 
Mary  as  a  prisoner  was  powerful  for  mischief. 
There  was  a  plan  to  marry  her  to  tho  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  there  was  a  dangerous  rising  in 
the  north  in  favour  of  the  old  religion.  'Hie 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland 
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advanced  to  Durham,  and  ordered  the  mass  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  cathedral.  But  the  Catho- 
lics as  a  body  did  not  rise ;  the  rebellion  was 
put  down  with  severity  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
and  England  at  the  end  of  15GU  was  again 
peaceful. 

In  1570  Pope  Pius  V.  proceeded  to  tho 
excommunication  of  Elizabeth,  and  religious 
strife  was  consequently  aroused  in  England. 
Parliament  in  1571  retaliated  by  repressive 
measures  against  the  Catholics.  It  was 
declared  high  treason  to  call  the  queen  a 
heretic  or  to  name  her  successor.  The 
Established  Church  was  more  vigorously  set 
up  as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  Catholics 
and  Puritans  were  alike  required  to  conform. 
The  scheme  for  the  liberation  of  Mary  and 
her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  revived  by  foreign  aid.  A  Florentine, 
Ridolfi,  negotiated  between  tho  English  con- 
spirators and  tho  Pope  and  Philip  1 1.  Sup- 
plies were  to  be  furnished  from  abroad,  and 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  from  the  Netherlands,  was 
to  help  with  10,000  men.  The  plot,  however, 
was  discovered  bv  the  vigilance  of  Burleigh, 
who  had  succeeded  in  organising  the  intel- 
ligence department  of  the  government  into 
great  efficiency.  The  Spanish  anil»assa.!or 
was  dismissed  from  England  ;  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  be- 
headed on  June  2,  1572.  Philip  II.  was  pre- 
vented by  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  doubtful  condition  of  France  from  taking 
any  steps  against  England  for  the  time,  and 
from  1572  to  1576  England  was  left  in  peace. 

In  1576,  Philip  II.'s  half-brother,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  was  sent  as  governor  to  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  ambitious  of  invading 
England  and  marrying  Man'  of  Scotland. 
He  failed,  however,  to  pacify  the  Nether- 
landers,  and  his  failure  led  to  his  untimely 
death  through  disappointment.  To  obtain 
foreign  help,  the.  Netherlands  welcomed  as 
their  prince  the  brother  of  the  French  king, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Negotiations  were  long 
continued  for  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  to  Elizabeth,  which  would 
have  marked  an  alliance  of  England  and 
Franco  against  Spain.  If  Elizah*  th  could 
have  been  certain  of  securing  this  end,  she 
would  have  consented  to  the  marriage.  As  it 
wit,  she  affected  great  coyness  as  a  means  of 
gaining  time.  Her  doubts  were  justified. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  failed  in  the  Netherlands, 
l>ecause  he  tried  to  override  the  constitution. 
Elizabeth  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  a 
firm  alliance  with  France.  In  England  she 
was  exposed  to  the  incessant  plots  of  the 
Catholic  party,  who  tried  to  raise  Ireland 
against  her.  In  1579  Janus  Fitzmaurice, 
brother  of  the  Eirl  of  Desmond,  landed  with 
Spanish  troops,  and  took  possession  of  thj 
Fort  of  Smerwick.  near  Kerry.  It  was  in- 
stantly besieged  by  the  deputy.  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton,  snd  was  driven  to  surrender,  whereon 
the  Spaniards  were  massacred  bv  a  body  of 
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troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter  j 
Kaleigh.  Hatred  of  Spain  had  become  a  ■ 
principle  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  and  ' 
their  attempt  on  Ireland  was  mercilessly  put 
down.  More  active  than  soldiers  were  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  who,  in  1580,  were  sent  to 
England  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  Catholics. 
With  unflinching  boldness  and  great  dexterity 
th(>y  travelled  about  England,  and  organised 
the  Catholic  party,  Chief  of  these  Jesuits 
was  Campian,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and 
put  to  death  for  conspiring  against  the  queen. 
The  Catholics  were  severely  persecuted,  and 
the  ProtcBtant  spirit  of  England  was  quickened 
by  perpetual  suspicion.  A  plot  to  ussassinate 
Elizabeth,  of  which  Francis  Throgmorton 
was  the  chief  agent,  was  discovered  in  1584, 
and  again  tho  Spanish  ambassador  was  or- 
dered to  quit  England.  The  sentiment  of 
loyalty  to  tho  person  of  Elizabeth  grew 
strong  among  the  people,  and  a  voluntary 
association  was  formed  for  her  defence.  Its 
members  undertook  to  prosecute  to  death  all 
who  should  attempt  the  queen's  life,  or  in 
whose  behalf  such  attempts  should  be  made. 
This  was  a  threat  against  Mary,  whose  death 
was  thus  sure  to  follow  immediately  on  the 
assassination  <>f  F.lizalwth. 

Meanwhile,  the  hostility  between  England 
and  Spain  was  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. France,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
religious  wars,  had  admitted  Spanish  influence, 
and  had  withdrawn  all  appearance  of  help 
from  the  Netherlands.  Elizabeth  found  it 
wise  to  send  help  to  the  Netherlands,  but  she 
sent  as  little  as  she  could.  She  never  believed 
that  they  would  make  good  their  stand  against 
the  Spanish  jMjwer,  but  with  a  niggardly  hand 
she  helped  them  to  prolong  their  struggle.  In 
the  end  of  1585  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  sent 
to  Holland  with  English  troops.  Leicester 
did  little  more  than  besiege  Zutphen,  and 
Elizabeth  negotiated  with  Spain,  and  was 
ready  to  betray  the  Netherlands  if  thereby 
she  could  have  secured  peace.  Philip  II., 
however,  was  irritated  against  England,  ls<th 
on  account  of  the  help  sent  to  the  Nether- 
hinds,  and  still  more  on  account  of  the  damage 
done  to  Spanish  trade  in  tho  West  Indies  by 
the  piratical  raids  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  A 
Spanish  invasion  of  England  was  imminent, 
and  plots  against  Elizabeth's  life  were  reso- 
lutely carried  on.  At  the  end  of  1586.  a 
plot,  contrived  by  Antony  Babington,  was 
discovered  bv  the  Secretary,  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham.  lie  allowed  it  to  proceed  till  he 
had  obtained  evidence  which  implicated  Mary 
of  Scotland.  Then  Babington  was  executed, 
ami  a  commission  was  appointed  to  try  Mary, 
who  was  found  guilty.  For  a  long  time 
Elizabeth  hesitated  to  put  Mary  to  death.  At 
last  she  signed  the  warrant,  but  gave  no 
orders  that  it  should  be  carried  into  effect,  i 
Mary  was  beheaded  in  February,  1 5 S 7 .  and 
Elizabeth  professed  that  it  was  done  without 
tor  knowledge.    She  tried  with  characteristic 


duplicity  to  free  herself  of  personal  responsi- 
bility,  but  England  rejoiced  that  it  was  rid 
of  one  who  was  such  a  fertile  source  of  danger 
and  disturbance. 

Mary's  death  brought  the  Spinish  invasion 
nearer.  So  long  as  Mary  lived,  Philip  II. 
was  bound  to  fight  in  her  name  ;  on  her  death 
he  put  forward  his  own  claim  to  the  English 
crown.  A  raid  of  Drake  on  Cadiz,  in  April, 
158".  stirred  Philip  II.  to  greater  indignation. 
In  May,  1588,  a  large  fleet,  known  as  "  tla» 
Invincible  Armada,"  set  sail  for  England.  It* 
huge  ships  were  ill-suited  to  the  task.  Tho 
preparations  for  a  junction  with  ships  from  tho 
Netherlands  failed.  The  Armada  was  thrown 
into  disorder  by  the  smaller  and  swifter  craft 
of  the  English!  A  storm  completed  its  dis- 
comfiture, and  England  was  saved  from  m 
landing  on  its  shores.  During  the  days  of 
peril  Elizabeth  showed  great  courage,  and 
addressed  in  stirring  words  the  volunteers  who 
gathered  at  Tilbury.  She  was  personally 
brave,  and  knew  how  to  deal  with  her  people. 
The  defeat  of  the  Armada  gave  an  impulse 
to  English  seamanship,  which  had  been  grow- 
ing rapidly  during  ElizaKth's  reign.  Then 
for  the  first  time  the  English  showed  those 
qualities  which  have  secured  for  them  the 
mastery  of  the  sea.  An  aggressive  war  against 
Spain  was  rapidly  planned,  and  the  Portu- 
guese were  urged  to  revolt  from  Philip  II. 
in  1589  an  expedition  was  undertaken  against 
Lisbon,  which  failed  in  its  main  object,  but 
convinced  the  English  that  Spain  was  not 
such  a  formidable  foe  as  they  had  thought. 
From  this  time  English  privateers  cruised  the 
Spanish  main  and  crippled  the  Spanish  trade. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  energetic  in  urgiug 
schemes  of  colonisation  in  opposition  to  Spain. 
In  1584  he  colonised  Virginia,  which  ho 
called  after  the  Virgin  Queen.  In  1592  ho 
penetrated  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  in 
1595  to  Guiana.  Though  little  was  done  at 
the  time,  the  way  was  prepared  for  future 
efforts. 

Sj«ain  was  beaten  kick  Wh  in  France  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  Elizabeth,  in  her  old 
age,  was  inclined  to  peace.  But  the  martial 
ardour  of  England  was  aroused,  and  the  Eirl 
of  Essex  was  eager  to  distinguish  himself. 
In  1596  an  expedition  was  made  against  Cadiz, 
which  was  sacked  by  Essex.  Next  year  he  find 
Ilaleigh  set  out  on  what  was  known  as  "The 
Island  Voyage,"  which  was  a  failure,  owing 
to  quarrels  between  the  two  commanders. 
Elizabeth  and  Burleigh  were  more  and  more 
desirous  for  peace.  But  troubles  broke  out  in 
Ireland,  where  Hugh  O'Noil,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
gathered  together  the  tribes  of  Ulster,  and 
surprised  the  Fort  of  Bluckwater.  In 
Ireland,  Elizaltcth  found  occupation  fo*  tho 
energy  of  Essex,  whose  ambition  was  bound- 
less and  whose  popularity  was  great.  But 
Essex,  contrary  to  his  orders,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Tyrone,  and  concluded 
peace.    When  he  returned  to  England  in 
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1599,  he  was  called  to  account  for  his  conduct. 
He  hud  mauv  enemies,  and  was  disgraced, 
being  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house. 
At  last,  trusting  to  his  popularity,  he  made  a 
desperate  rising,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  the 
queen  into  his  hands.  The  people  refused  to 
follow  him.  Ho  was  taken  prisoner,  found 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  beheaded  in 
February,  1601.  Elizabeth  sorely  felt  tho 
necessity  of  putting  Essex  to  death'  and  never 
quite  recovered  from  her  grief.  As  she  grew 
old  she  missed  the  homage  of  her  people.  The 
expenses  of  the  Irish  war  forced  her  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  money,  and  Parliament 
attacked  the  royal  grants  of  monopolies. 
Elizubeth  gave  way  with  good  grace,  and  her 
last  years  saw  the  defeat  of  Tyrone's  forces 
by  Lord  Mountjoy,  in  1002.  Elizabeth  h  id  a 
growing  feeling  of  want  of  sympathy  between 
herself  and  the  new  generation  which  she  had 
fostered.  Her  last  days  were  unhappy,  find 
she  died  in  March  23,  1603,  after  indicating 
the  King  of  Scotland  as  her  successor. 

Elizabeth  lived  in  perilous  times,  and  the 
fortunes  of  England  were  curiously  inter- 
woven with  her  personal  security.  She  found 
England  discouraged,  disunited,  and  poor; 
she  left  it  with  a  strong  national  spirit,  pros- 
jierons,  and  resolute.  Her  policy  was  shifty, 
but  her  meuns  were  scanty.  She  knew  how 
to  choose  wise  advisers,  but  she  never  en- 
tirely trusted  them.  She  knew  how  to 
play  upon  human  weakness,  and  she  was 
Letter  served  at  smaller  cost  than  any  other 
sovereign.  England,  in  her  reign,  made 
groat  advances  in  every  way,  and  then  first 
assumed  the  chief  characterises  which  still 
distinguish  it.  Though  many  of  Elizabeth's 
doings  were  unworthy,  she  never  forgot  tho 
interests  of  her  people,  and  she  never  lost 
their  affection.  It  is  her  greatest  praiso  that 
her  objects  wcro  those  of  her  people,  and  that 
England  prospered  under  her  rule. 

Camden,  Met.  of  ElUnbtth:  Nauntou,  Fr<ig- 
nwnla  Reyalia;  Sir  John  Harrington,  Xuyte 
Antitpue ;  C<ilen<lar  of  State  Faycr*;  Strvpe, 
L'fe  of  Pnrko-;  FVou.de,  Ui$t.  of  Eng.  ;  Hallaiu, 
Const.  Hiit.  I  Oreen,  Hi«t.  "'"  the  En-jliih  Penytt ; 
Wiesener,  La  Jeuneeee  d'EHiabtth  d'Angleterre, 
tram,  by  Miss  Yonife  ;  Aikiii,  Court  of  Queen 
Elizobeth.  [M.  C] 

Elizabeth  Woodville,  Queen,  wife  of 
Edward  IV.  <b.  circa  1431,  d.  1492).  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Woodville  afterwards 
Enrl  Rivers)  by  Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg', 
widow  of  John,  Duke  of  Redford.  She  married 
firwt,  about  1452,  Sir  John  Grey,  son  and  heir 
of  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby.  He  died  in  1 161, 
bnvinpr  her  with  two  sons,  Thomas,  after- 
wards Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  Richard.  Tlio 
Woodvilles  and  the  Greys  were  alike  strong 
partiauns  of  the  Iancastrian  cause,  and  on 
tho  accession  of  Edward  IV.  the  widow  of 
Sir  John  Grey  was  deprived  of  her  inheritance, 
and  obliged  to  remain  at  her  father's  house  at 
Grafton  in  Northamptonshire.  lb-re  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Edward  IV.,  who 


privately  married  her  in  1464.  During  the 
period  of  Lancastrian  supremacy,  on  the  flight 
of  Edward  IV.  and  the  lestoration  of  Henry 
VI.,  Elizabeth  took  icfuaje  in  sanctuary, 
and  here  her  son  Edward  was  born.  On  thw 
death  of  her  husband  she  hud  once  more  to 
lake  sanctuary.  In  1484,  she  was  induced  to 
leave  her  retreaf,  and  went,  with  her  re- 
maining children,  to  Richard.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  she  connived  at  Richard's 
scheme  for  marrying  her  eldest  daughter 
Elizabeth  ;  but  this  plan  Richard  was  obliged 
I  to  give  up,  and  after  the  battlo  of  Rosworth 
Elizabeth  gladly  wedded  her  daughter  to  the 
victor  Henry. 

Elizabeth  of  York,  Queen,  wife  of 
I  Henry  VII.  (A.  146.1,  rf.  1503),  w  is  the  daughter 
j  of  Edward  IV.  and  Elizabeth  Woodville. 

After  being  almost  betrothed  to  Richard  III. 
'  she  was  married  to  Henry  VII. 

Ella  (.Ellk)  (</.  517:)  was  the  founder 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sussex.  He  is  said  to 
have  come  (in  477)  with  his  three  sons, 
Cymen,  Wlencing,  and  Cis^a,  to  Cymenesoru, 
which  is  identified  by  Lappenbcrg  with 
Key  nor  in  Selsea.  He  fought  a  great  battle 
with  the  Rritona,  the  issue  of  which  was 
doubtful.  Having  obtained  reinforcements, 
he  captured  the  great  fortress  of  Anderidi 
(q.v.)  in  491,  and  destroyed  the  Rritish 
power  in  Sussex.  Ella  is  said  to  have  reigned 
forty  years,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by 
his  son  CUsa.  [BiiErwALDA.J 

UXle,  attt  EccUua$t.    An>jlor. ;  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, 

Ellandune,  The  Rattle  ok  (823),  wns 
fought  between  the  Mercians,  under  Beoru- 
wulf,  and  the  West  Saxons,  under  Egbert, 
and  resulted  in  a  total  rout  of  the  former. 
It  has  been  identified  with  Allington,  near 
Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire. 

Ellenboroxigh,  Ei.waru  Law,  Earl  of 
1790,  d.  1871).  He  wm  the  son  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Ellenborough,  and  entered  Par- 
liament in  1814  ;  but  removed  to  the  Upper 
House  on  succeeding  his  father  us  Baron 
Ellenborough  in  1818.  In  1841  he  accepted 
tho  Governor-Generalship  of  India.  Under 
his  i  1:  ;  "ration  in  that  country  was  accom- 
plished the  expedition  into  Afghanistan, 
under  Generals  Pollock  and  Nott,  which 
resulted  in  the  recapture  of  Ghuzi  and 
Cabul.  The  conquest  of  Scindo  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  in  1843.  was  also  undertaken 
by  Lord  Ellenborough'*  government,  bu^JujL 
polioy  did  not  meet  with  ruu  appiovil  oT tbr~ 
Court  of  Directors,  and  in  1844  he  was 
recalled  by  that  body.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, however,  defended  Lord  Ellenborou^h's 

Elicy  in  Parliament,  and  "n  his  return  homo 
was  created  an  earl. 

El  met  was  the  name  of  a  little  British 
kingdom  situated  between  Li  ids  and  York, 
which  retained  its  independence  till  it  was 
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conquered  by  Edwin,  and  annexed  to  Nor- 
thunibria  about  025. 

Elmham,  Thomas  of  (rf.  circa  1426),  was 
%  monk  of  St  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  and 
Afterwards  Prior  of  I*-ytou,  in  Nottingham- 
shire. He  wrote  a  Life  of  Henry  V.,  and  a 
Mutory  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Augustine' t 
from  596  to  1101.  Both  these  works  have 
been  printed  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Elphinstone,  Mors tst t* aht  (A.  1779, 
d.  1859),  was  sent  to  India  as  a  writer  in  1795. 
In  1801  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
Resident  at  Poonah.  He  was  present  at 
Assve.  After  the  war  he  became  British 
Resident  at  Nagpore.  In  1807  he  was  sent  on 
n  mission  to  Cabul.  In  1810,  on  his  return, 
ho  was  appointed  Resident  at  Poonah.  Ho 
fought  the  battle  of  Kirkee  in  1817,  when 
Bajee  Rao  attacked  the  British  Residency. 
In  1818  ho  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
the  Poonah  territory ;  and  he  became  Gover- 
nor of  Bombay  in  1810.  In  1827  ho  returned 
to  England.  In  1834  he  was  offered  the 
Governor-Generalship,  but  refused.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  uneventful,  and  he  died  peace- 
fully in  his  eightieth  year. 

Kayo,  Indian  Offictrs;  Elphinstone"*  Jfrrooirj 
(ISM). 

Ely,  The  Isle  of,  was  originally  an  oasis 
iu  the  midst  of  the  marshes  of  Cambridgeshire 
-and  the  fen  land.  It  owes  its  chief  fame  to 
the  great  abbey  which  was  founded  there  by 
St  Etheldreda  in  673.  In  970  it  was  re- 
founded  by  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  settled  with  Benedictines,  having  been, 
a  hundred  years  previously,  destroyed  by 
the  Danes.  It  was  hero  that  Hereward 
formed  his  Court  of  Refuge,  which  in  1071 
was  taken  by  William  the  Conqueror.  In 
1108  Ely  was  made  the  scat  of  a  bishopric  by 
Henry  I.  After  the  liattle  of  Evesham  and 
the  surrender  of  Kenilworth,  some  of  the 
barons  escaped  to  Ely,  but  their  stronghold 
was  taken  by  Prince  Edward  in  1267. 

Emancipation,  Catholic.  [Catholic 
Emancipation.] 

Emancipation,  Nbobo.  [SlaveTkade  ] 

Emigration,  in  its  restricted  sense,  is  used 
forthedepartureof  personsfrom  a  country  with 
a  highly  organised  society  and  thick  popula- 
tion to  settle  in  one  with  abundance  of  un- 
cultivated soil.  The  word  is  opposed,  never- 
theless, to  colonisation,  which  implies  rather 
7*jo^Tr^t^cTiit>fW'Dt  ifl-a-jigw  land,  whereas 
emigration  signifies  that  the  country  of  which 
it  is  the  object  has  already  made  some  advance 
in  civilisation.  Hence  emigration  in  its 
proper  sense  cannot  be  said  to  have  system- 
atically begun  in  England  previous  to  1815, 
on  th«-  termination  of  the  great  war  with 
the  French  F.mpiie.  In  that  year  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  was  only  2.081;  in  the 


following  year  it  had  increased  to  12,510,  and 
it  was  34,987  in  1819.  Tho  average  annual 
number  of  those  who  emigrated  in  the  ten 
vears  from  1825  to  1834  was  50,304 ;  from 
1835  to  1844  it  was  75,923,  thus  showing  a 
Bteady  rise,  though  there  was  a  drop  during 
i  the  tirst  half  of  the  latter  decade.  During 
the  five  years  ending  1853  the  average  ruw 
as  high  as  323,002,  an  exceptional  rate,  pro- 
Iwbly  due  to  such  extraordinary  causes  as  the 
Irish  famine,  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia 
and  California,  and  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  America  through  the  adoption  of 
free  trade  in  England.  The  average  sank  to 
nearly  a  half  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  in 
1 860,  when  the  struggle  between  the  Northern 
ami  Southern  States  was  raging,  the  total 
1  was  only  91,770.  In  1870  it  was  256,940 ;  in 
j  1880,  332,294,  the  increase  being  chiefly  Irish 
emigrants.  In  1893  the  number  was  307,633, 
which  depression  in  the  colonies  and  America 
reduced  by  one-half  in  1896;  in  1908  there 
were  356,4 1 1  emigrants  (these  figures  include 
foreigners  in  transit  rid  British  ports).  Tho 
countries  to  which  our  emigration  is  chiefly 
directed  are  British  North  America,  the  United 
States,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  The  first 
of  these  was  in  favour  until  1835,  after  which 
the  outbreak  of  the  Canadian  rebellion,  the 
preference  of  the  enormously  increasing 
number  of  Irish  emigrants  for  American  in- 
stitutions, together  with  other  and  more 
general  causes,  turned  the  scale ;  nor  is  it 
j  probable  that  even  the  recent  legislative  re- 
strictions on  immigration  into  the  Statee  will 
soon  equalise  numbers  which  in  1908  were 
respectively  198,321  and  95,428.  It  should 
.  be  observed  that  the  Scotch  emigrate  less 
j  readily  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
'  British  Isles;  the  numbers  in  iy08  were 
172,982  English,  38,352  Irish,  and  42,273 
Scotch.  The  fact  that  emigration  was  pion- 
eered by  the  movements  of  whole  communities 
driven  forth  by  religious  persecution,  and 
bound  for  unknown  and  uncivilised  lands,  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  tendency  of  earlier  emi- 
j  gration  to  base  itself  on  organised  schemes. 
Thus  Wakefield's  scheme  of  combined  emigra- 
tion had  its  prototypes  in  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  afterwards  in  the  ill-fated  Daiien  expedi- 
tion. Now,  however,  such  precautions  are 
generally  unnecessary,  except  when  dealing 
with  a  pauperised  and  helpless  class  like  the 
Western  Irish.  All  that  need  be  done  is  to 
provide  for  the  safe  and  cheap  transit  and 
reception  of  individuals.  This  first  respon- 
sibility was  placed  in  1831  in  the  hands  of 
the  Emigration  Commi*twn,  part  of  whose 
duties  was  to  distribute  useful  information, 
which  is  no  w  done  by  the  Emigrants'  Informa- 
tion OraYc.  It  was  regulated  by  law  in  various 
J'astengert  Act*  providing  for  the  comfort 
and  protection  of  emigrants,  the  first  of  which 
was  paved  in  1835,  and  those  now  in  force  in 
I  1855  and  1863.  The  welfare  of  settlers  is 
;  watched  o\er  in  the  colonics  and  the  United 
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States  by  government  immigration  agents, who 
supply  all  information  free  of  cost.  State 
emigration  has  been  frequently  adopted  as  a 
relief  for  pauperism,  notablv  by  the  Poor  Lav; 
ulmmtAct  of  1834,  and  it 


the  Irith  Und 
Act  of  1880.  On  the  other  side,  the  colonies 
have  offered  advantages  in  order  to  secure 
manual  labour.  The  graver  dangers  of  the 
introduction  into  our  colonies  of  inferior  rac  s. 
such  as  the  Chinese  into  Australia  and  British 
Columbia,  have  been  met  by  legislation. 

WakefleM,  Art  of  Votonlmtion  J  Sir  G.  C.  Lewi*, 
G'lrfrnmrnt  of  ltrpttultneus ;  Goldwin  Smith,  The 
Empire ;  Knight,  Political  Cadoptrdia.  Sound 
statistical  and  u»'iiernl  information  can  be  obtained 
frorn  the  $tate.<i*nn'$  Yt»r  Book,  the  C'Jonial  Vffltx 
l.Ut,  the  i -rial  Institute  Ytar  Book,  and  the 
Harolbvika  and   Circular*   published   l»y  the 


Emmett,  Robert  (A.  1778,  d.  1803),  an 
Irishman,  whose  unhappy  fate  inspired  some 
of  the  aneat  of  the  44  Irish  Melodies"  of 
Thomas  Moore.  Emmett  was  in  svmpathy 
with  the  objects  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen,  and  for  complicity  with  the 
Rebellion  of  1798  was  expelled  from  Dublin 
University.  He  then  withdrew  to  the  Conti- 
nent, but  returned  in  1802,  and  in  1803,  at 
the  head  of  an  undisciplined  mob,  attempted 
to  seize  the  Arsenal  and  Dublin  Castle.  Ue  »«■ 
captured, condemned  for  treason, and  executed. 


mpire,  Relations  with  the.  Cut  off 
the  Roman  Empire  by  the  English  Con* 
quest,  Britain  began  again  to  have  dealings 
with  the  "  world  state,"  when  Christianity  and 
political  consolidation  had  renewed  civilisa- 
tion and  intercourse  with  the  world.  The 
Mercian  overlords  of  the  eighth  century  cor- 
responded on  equal  terms  with  the  great 
house  tlmt  was  soon  to  restore  the  glory  of 
the  Csssars.  Charles  the  Great's  jealousy  of 
Offa  led  to  his  support  of  the  exile  I  Egbert 
of  Wessex,  whoae  accession  to  the  West 
Saxon  throne  must  have  strengthened  the 
relations  of  the  two  powers,  and  who  may 
have  found  in  the  Carlovingian  Empire  a 
model  for  imitation.  The  presence  of  learned 
men  like  Alcuin  in  Charles's  court  had  a 
similar  tendency.  The  correspondence  of 
Ethelwulf  with  Louis  the  Pious,  whose  grand* 
daughter  he  afterwards  married,  kept  up  the 
connection.  Athelstan's  sister's  marriage  to 
Charles  the  Simple,  and  his  support  of  Louis 
"  Ultramarinus,"  continued  the  dealings  with 
:he  Carlovingian  house,  even  when  empire 
Had  almost  stepped  from  it.  English  dealings 
with  the  Saxon  Emperors  were  still  more 
intimate.  Henry  the  Fowler  married  his  son 
Otto  to  Athelstan's  sister,  and  Giesebracht 
points  out  the  similarity  of  Henry's  power  in 
Germany  and  that  of  the  West  Saxon  over- 
lords in  England,  and  even  suggests  conscious 
imitation.  With  the  acquisition  of  the  Im- 
perial dignity,  Otto  aspired  to  a  far  h  gher 
power  than  his  father.  But  if  Henrv  copied 
Athelstan,  the  second  coronation  of  Edgar  at 


Bath  as  "  Emperor  of  Britain"  suggests  that 
that  monarch  aspired  to  rival  Otto's  crowning 
by  John  XII.  The  assumption  of  Imiicrial 
titles  by  the  great  early  English  kings  shows 
that  they  aimed  at  least  at  absolute  equality 
in  dignity  with  the  Emperors.  It  is  remark- 
able that  under  such  circumstances  good 
relations  were  maintained.  The  innumerable 
coincidences  of  law  and  usage  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Empire,  though  in  the  main 
instances  of  parallel  development  rather  than 
of  influence,  may  in  some  cases  illustrate  the 
effects  of  this  constant  intercourse.  The 
Norman  Conquest  allied  England  with  the 
Papacy,  but  the  continuity  of  the  national 
tradition  soon  tended  to  re-unito  English 
king  and  Roman  Emperor  in  a  common  hos- 
tility to  the  Hildebrandine  Papacy.  William 
I.  and  Henry  I.'s  contest  with  Anaelm  is  the 
English  reflection  of  the  Investiture  Contest. 
But  the  superior  prudence  of  the  English 
monarch8  avoided  tnat  direct  breach  with  the 
Church  which  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  in 
Germany.  Even  marriage  alliances,  such  as 
that  between  Matilda  and  Henry  V.,  did  not 
result  in  joining  England  with  the  Empire  in 
its  extreme  measures,  but  rather  led  to  the 
Concordat  of  Worms,  which  the  agreement 
between  Henry  and  Anselm  had  anticipated. 
With  Henrv  II.  begins  another  period  of 
still  closer  relations.  Henceforth  the  Imperial 
alliance  becomes  one  of  the  permanent  tradi- 
tions of  our  mediaeval  foreign  policy.  Henry 
married  his  daughter  to  Henry  the  Lion,  and 
instituted  close  friendship  with  the  Guelfic 
house  without  impairing  his  friendly  relations 
with  the  rival  Hohenstaufen  on  the  Imperial 
throne.  In  fact,  Frederick  Barbaroesa's  con- 
test with  Alexander  III.  necessarily  produced 
close  relations  with  Henrv,  engaged  in  his 
struggle  with  Becket.  Only  the  prudence  of 
his  advisers  prevented  Henry  being  bound  by 
his  ambassadors  to  support  Barbarossa's  schis- 
matic Pope.  The  Third  Crusade  was  entered 
into  by  Frederick  aa  by  Richard  I.,  although 
the  English  monarch  had  given  a  home  to  his 
nephew  Otto  after  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion 
had  driven  him  from  Germany.  Hence  the 
jealousy  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  Richard's 
captivity  on  his  return,  and  humiliating  .sur- 
render of  the  Imperial  crown  of  Britain  to  the 
German  Emperor.  Henceforth,  hostility  to 
the  Hohenstaufen  Emperors  became  the  great 
principle  of  Richarus  and  John's  foreign 
policy.  But  the  battle  of  Bouvines  put  an 
end  to  the  hopes  of  the  Guelfic  line,  and 
the  house  opposed  to  England  became  undis- 
puted Emperors.  Gradually  the  strong  bonds 
of  connection  were  renewed,  and  the  sister  of 
Henry  III.  became  the  bride  of  Frederick  II. 
All  England  watched  with  keen  interest  that 
Emperor's  struggle  with  the  Papacy,  though 
Henry  himself  was  too  much  bound  by  his 
papal  connection  and  personal  religious 
scruples  to  give  him  any  help.  But  so  long 
as  his  nephew  remained  alive  aa  Frederick's 
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heir,  Henry  refund  to  join  in  the  papal 
cnistide  against  the  Hohenstaufen.  Hi* 
acceptance  of  the  Sicilian  throne  for  Edmund 
of  Lancaster  was  ouly  when  his  Bister's  son 
was  dead.  But  the  great  connection  between 
England  and  the  Empire  in  this  reign  is  the 
election  of  Richard  of  Cornwall,  Henry's 
hrother,  as  King  of  tho  Romans.  Though 
never  master  of  Germany,  Richard  was  yet 
the  most  powerful  of  the  claimants  during 
the  Great  Interregnum.  His  influence  led 
directly  to  the  closx:  commercial  dealings 
between  England  and  the  Hansa.  He  ob- 
tained for  his  brother  great  privileges  for  tho 
Steelyard,  and  imjK>rted  Harz  miners  to  work 
the  tin  mines  of  his  Cornish  oarldom.  But 
with  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen  the  glory 
of  the  Empire  had  departed;  though  in  ito 
weakness,  as  in  its  strength,  it  adhered  to  its 
English  connection.  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg 
had  a  scheme  for  renewing  the  middle  king- 
dom in  conjunction  with  Edward  I.  Adolf  of 
Nassau  served  as  a  hireling  in  the  army  of 
that  same  monarch ;  Louis  of  Bavaria  was 
<dosely  allied  with  Fdward  111.  They  married 
sisters,  and  had  in  the  French  king  and  the 
Avignon  Popes  common  objects  of  hostility. 
At  Coblcnz,  in  1 3:ts,  Louis  made  Edward 
Imperial  Vicar.  But  the  quarrel  for  the 
Hainault  succession  broke  up  a  friendship 
which  Louis'  weakness  made  unprofitable  to 
England.  Ex-en  then  he  found  in  the  Eng- 
lishman, William  of  <  ><kham,  a  warm  defender 
of  his  theoretical  claims.  The  Luxemburg 
house  now  acquired  the  Empire,  and  their 
alliance  with  France  brought  a  new  coolness 
between  England  and  tho  Empire,  that  was 
not  fully  ended  till  Richard  II.  married 
Wenzel's  sister,  Anne  of  Bohemia.  [Bohemia, 
Delations  with.]  The  friendship  of  Sigis- 
mund  and  Henry  v.,  their  common  religious 
and  European  policy,  was  a  fitting  crown 
to  the  mediaeval  dealings  of  England  and 
the  Empire ;  for  after  Sigismund's  last 
assertion  of  the  international  power  of  tho 
Empiro  at  Constance,  that  splendid  theory 
ceased  to  have  any  practical  working.  Eng- 
land continued  the  friend  of  the  nominal 
Emperors,  bet  it  is  with  the  rulers  of  here- 
ditary dominions,  not  with  the  nominal  Em- 
perors, that  th  -so  dealings  really  occurred. 
[Bvboundt,  Relation-*  with.]  Charles  V., 
who  for  a  time  aspired  to  a  renewal  of  the  I  m- 
pcrial  power,  inherited  not  only  the  Imperial, 
l>ut  the  Burgundian  and  Spanish  alliances  of 
England,  and  was  thus  united  to  her  by  a 
triple  bond.  Even  this  was  sundered  by  the 
Reformation,  though  the  old  Imperial  alliance 
may  be  regarded  a-  renewed  in  the  dealings  of 
England  with  the  German  Protestants.  With 
the  rise  of  Louis  XIV.'s  ascendency,  the 
Anglo-Imperial  alliance  is  renewed,  and  con- 
tinued with  few  breaks  till  the  end  of  the  Em- 
pire in  1806.    [Ai  stria.  Relations  with.] 

Pauli.  f*!i;)!>.«(->i.-  fScfChithtf.  brings  out  verv 
clearly  the  tffiiernl  denhnr*  of  Eiiifluucl  and  the 


Empire  in  medieval  timet;  Oiesebracbt's  TH* 
iVuUfhr  Kautrzeit  and  Von  K  ouner'n  Getchiehtt 
drr  Uf'kenttnufrn  may  be  referred  to  for  more 
detailei  information.  F  T  -j 

Enipson,  But  Richard  {<i.  1510;,  was  the 
son  oi  a  tradesman  at  Toweestcr.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  law,  and  came  under 
the  notice  of  Henry  VII.,  who  employed  him 
in  public  duties,  and  esjiecially  in  financial 
affairs.  Together  with  Dudley,  Empson  wm 
the  chief  agent  of  the  illegal  or  quasi-legal 
extortion  of  Henry's  reign.  He  incurred 
great  unpopularity  in  consequence,  and  was 
executed  with  Dudley  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  reign.  [Dcdley.] 

Enclosures.    [Common  Lands.] 

Engagement,  The,  1647,  was  a  namo 
given  to  a  compact  made  at  Newport,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sioners, by  which  Charles  I.  engaged  to  sup- 
port the  Covenant  and  the  Presbyterian 
party ;  the  Covenanters,  on  the  other  hand, 
pronusing  to  assist  him  against  the  Parlia- 
ment.   [Charles  I. J 

Englefield.  The  Battle  or  (871).  fought 
between  the  English,  under  the  caldorman 
Ethelwnlf,  and  the  Danes,  resulted  in  tho 
victory  of  the  former — Sidroc,  one  of  tho 
Danish  jails,  King  slain.  Engletield  is  a 
village  in  Berkshire,  al>out  six  miles  west  of 
Reading. 

English  Conquest  of  Britain,  The. 

A  close  connection  is  discernible  between 
the  differing  forms  of  Roman  power  in  the 
island  and  the  history  of  this  great  movement. 
From  the  cessation  of  that  power  in  its  tem- 
poral form  sprang  the  conditions  that  gnve  it 
birth ;  with  the  introduction  of  tho  spiritual 
form  it  entered  upon  a  new  stage,  whose  be- 
ginning may  be  taken  as  marking  not  merely 
its  complete  success,  but  its  virtual  ending. 
As  an  historical  landscape,  therefore,  it  mav 
be  Mid  to  lie  between  tho  year  410,  the  date 
of  the  departure  of  the  Roman  officials,  and 
596,  that  of  the  arrival  of  St  Augustine. 
But  these  dates  enclose  the  darkest  period 
of  British  history  ;  next  to  nothing  that  is 
trustworthy  has  been  recorded  of  tho  details 
of  tho  Conquest;  and  notwithstanding  the 
huge  contributions  that  genius  and  scholar- 
ship have  made  to  the  subject  of  late  years, 
the  fraction  of  solid,  or  even  probable*,  fact 
remains  as  meagre  as  ever.  And  our  be*t 
authorities  differ  as  widely  as  men  can  differ 
regarding  the  value  and  interpretation  of  the 
fragmentary  and  confused  accounts  that 
tradition  preserved  among  the  conquerors; 
between  qualified  acceptance  and  almost  un- 
qualified rejection  our  most  masterly  historical 
intellects  are  divided.  Anything  like  an  exact 
account  is  impossible. 

When  the  authorities  of  the  Empire  parted 
with  the  trust  of  defending  Britain  thev  left 
to  the  inhabitants  their  excellent  military 
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organisation,  which  had  hitherto  held  in 
check  or  repelled  the  various  assailants  of  the 
province.  At  first  the  Romanised  Britons 
showed  some  capacity  for  working  it  from 
their  own  resources;  armies  of  their  own 
raising,  led  by  chiefs  of  their  own  blood,  seem 
to  have  stepped  into  tho  vacant  positions,  and 
maintained  the  system  of  defences  that  Home 
hud  created  in  comparative  efficiency,  01 
these,  the  most  valuable  was  the  line  of  for- 
tresses that  kept  guard  upon  the  Saxon 
shore,  along  which  the  most  persevering,  re- 
lentless, and  formidable  enemies  of  Britain, 
the  Saxons,  had  been  prowling  in  their 
"keel*11  for  generations,  plundering  and 
ravaging  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  possibly 
forming  scattered  settlements  upon  them. 
The  liberated  Britons  naturally  continued 
«i|>« m  this  harassed  frontier  the  vigilance  their 
Roman  masters  liad  liefore  observed ;  and 
the  office  of  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore, 
hitherto  perhaps  the  most  responsible  in  the 
country,  is  thought  to  have  ken  retained, 
and  to  have  b«>en  first  filhs.1  under  the  altered 
circutnstance-s  by  one  Ambrosius,  or  Emrys, 
whose  faithful  discharge  of  his  trust  appears 
to  have  won  him  the  lavish  adminttion  of  his 
countrymen.  It  would  stem  tliat  under  his 
guidance  the  Britons  gave  some  promise  of 
ability  to  maintain  their  position. 

Soon,  however,  the  prosjtect  darkened.  The 
awful  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  island 
which  Roman  valour  and  skill  mid  so  long 
kept  back  again  approached,  and  the  neces- 
sary warlike  vigour  and  civil  virtue  for 
Coping  with  it  were  no  longer  forthcoming. 
After  a  brief  quiescence,  the  old  inveterate 
foes  of  Romanised  Britain  swarmed  again  to 
the  attack;  the  Picts  from  the  North,  the 
Scot*  from  Ireland,  descended  on  her 
towns  and  fields,  and  spread  slaughter  and 
ruin  wherever  they  went.  Above  all,  the 
German  "Xook"  sent  forth  in  new  abundance 
its  untiring  bands  of  hardy  and  merciless  ad- 
venturer**— calh-d  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes, 
but  soon  to  hear  the  common  name  of  English 
— who  sui!"d  up  and  down  the  aistern  coast, 
and  landing  at  unguarded  places,  pillaged  and 
plundered  almost  unchecked.  Then  the 
IQOue  jointed  political  and  military  organisa- 
tion of  the  Britons  fell  to  pieces  ;  civil  discord 
jointly  Bed  the  state;  the  struggles  of  rival 
princes  —  tyrants,  ns  they  were  called  the 
rage  of  factions,  wasted  the  strength  of  the 
people;  famine  ami  pestilence  thinned  their 
ranks;  and  the  little  hardihood  that  Roman 
rule  had  left  in  the  native  character  thus 
missed  its  small  measure  of  effect.  The  fit- 
ful efforts  of  isolated  chieftains  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  calamity  having  j>rovcd  unavailing, 
it  would  seem  that  the  southern  Britons  were 
tempted  to  trv  the  course  of  making  allies  of 
one  class  «»f  their  assailants  against  the  other, 
and  appln-d  to  the  Saxons  tor  help.  The  Sixons 
tuiur-  to  their  help,  nothing  loth,  and  so  got 
within  the  defences  of   the   Saxon  Shore, 


secured  their  footing  in  the  land,  and  after 
j  driving  kick  the  Picts  and  Scots,  quickly 
found  a  pretext  for  turning  their  arms  against 
their  hosts,  and  wrested  from  them  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  soil  they  liad  come  to 
defend. 

Whether  such  was  the  actual  form  of  tho 
event  or  not,  we  may  accept  as  an  historical  fact 
that  in  tho  middle  of  the  fifth  century  {450, 
440.  or  earlier),  an  alien  race  of  German 
origin  seized  uj>on  a  part  of  south-eastern 
Britain  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  keeping  it, 
und  thus  set  an  example  which,  cheerfully 
and  promptly  followed  by  their  kinsfolk,  led 
to  the  complete  transfer  from  a  substantially 
Celtic  to  a  substantially  Teutonic  population 
of  the  greater  pail  of  the  country  that  is  now- 
called  England.  Lutcr  records  give  us  a  few 
mimes  of  men  and  scraps  of  incidents  belong- 
ing to  this  momentous  process,  which  can 
luirdly  be  altogether  fictitious.  According  to 
these,  Kent,  the  first-fruits  of  German  cun- 
ning and  daring,  was  conquered  and  occupied 
by  Jutish  warriors  between  449  and  47-j  ; 
Suss>x  by  Saxon  between  477  and  491; 
Wessex  by  Saxon  and  Jutish  between  495  and 
519  ;  and  in  part  simultaneously  with  these, 
in  part  after  them,  and  till  about  550,  the 
other  communities  and  states  of  the  same 
origin — Middlesex,  Essex,  Eist  Anglia,  the 
miscellany  of  Settlements  that  ultimately 
coalesced  into  Mercia,  and  Deira,  and  Bemi- 
cia — were  founded,  some  by  Saxons,  some  by 
Angles,  and  some  by  both.  But  shadowy  as 
is  our  knowledge  of  tho  foundation  of  the 
southern  settlements,  of  the  foundation  of  the 
northern  settlements  we  know  nothing.  The 
first  sight  that  we  got  of  these  is  after  they 
have  become  fully  established  and  powerful 
organisations.  Within  a  century  after  their 
first  landing  in  force  the  terrible  strangers  had 
got  into  their  exclusive  possession  the  eastern 
half  of  the  island  south  of  the  Forth. 

The  whole  of  this  land  was  won  by  tho 
edge  of  the  sword.  Throughout,  the  work  of 
conquest  was  in  substance  a  mere  killing  and 
taking  possession;  fields  of  slaughter,  sackings 
of  cities,  massacre  and  depopulation,  spoiling 
'  and  burning  of  homesteads,  leading  into  cap- 
tivity, every  conceivable  shame  and  horror 
that  can  befall  a  rate  make  the  history  of 
eastern  Britain  during  this  time;  the  indis- 
tinct lamentations  of  the  vanquished,  the 
more  definite  traditions  of  the  victors, concur  in 
proving  this.  From  the  British  side  Gildus 
exclaims,  "  Some  were  caught  in  the  hills  and 
slaughtered,  others  were  worn  out  with 
hunger,  and  yielded  to  a  life-long  slavery. 
Some  passed  across  the  sea  ....  others  trusted 
their  lives  to  the  clefts  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  forests,  and  rocks  of  the  sea."  From  the 
English  side  we  learn  such  facts  ns  that,  in 
473,  "the  Welsh  fled  the  English  as  fire;" 
that  in  4^>1  the  South  Saxons  "slew  all  that 
dwelt  within"  Anderida,  "nor  was  ns  much 
as  one  Briton  left  alive ; "  tliat  in  508  Cerdic 
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and  Cynric  "  slew  a  British  king  and  fi%*o 
thousand  men  with  him."  And  th  •  name 
'•  Flame-bearer,"  givi n  in  Welsh  literatim 
to  a  Bernician  king  (Ida  orTheodricj,  is  fear- 
fully expressive. 

Not  that  the  career  of  the  conquerors  was 
one  of  unbroken  success.  Now  and  then  the 
frenzied  resistance  of  the  Britons  checked, 
perhaps  even  beat  hack,  the  advance  of  the 
English  ;  one  illustrious  British  hero,  Arthur, 
by  a  life  of  valiant  deeds,  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  famo  now  almost  entirely  poetical,  and  one 
splendid  victory  postponed  the  fatal  day  for 
the  Britons  of  the  west.  In  whatever  part 
of  the  island  he  fought,  the  fact  of  his 
fighting  nobly  against  the  invaders  is  now 
generally  admitted  [Artiu'r]  ;  and  the  battle 
of  Mont  Jtiulomeu*  (41Gor  \10),  whatever  its 
Bite,  whether  gained  by  Arthur  or  another, 
was  undoubtedly  a  defeat  for  the  English,  and 
secured  the  Welsh  a  breathing-space  of  some 
length.  But  neither  devoted  courage  nor 
flashes  of  success  could  save  British  civilisa- 
tion from  the  ruin  that  was  coming  upon  it 
like  a  fate ;  the  onward  march  of  the  ruthless 
German  swordsmen  was  arrested,  only  to 
begin  anew  after  a  time  with  undiminished 
ferocity. 

This  fresh  advance,  which  began  about  560, 
and  curried  the  West  Saxon  arms  to  the 
Severn,  and  almost  to  the  Dee,  has  this  special 
interest:  that  the  persons  and  events  that 
belong  to  it  are  unmistakably  historical. 
"Whatever  misgivings  we  may  have  about 
Hengist,  Cissa,  and  Cerdic,  wo  cannot  but 
feel  confident  that  Ceawlin  and  Cuthwino 
really  lived,  and  that  the  victory  of  the  former 
at  Doorham  (577),  and  of  the  hitter  at  Bod- 
ford  (o71).  were  teal  achievements.  Un- 
doubtedly, too,  the  area  of  permanent  English 
occuiiation  was  much  extended  by  the  aggres- 
sions of  these  princes ;  it  had  certainly  now 
reached  the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  manner  of  the  conquest  is  well  expressed 
by  Bishop  Stubbs: — "The  conquest  of 
Britain  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  separate 
expeditions,  long  continued,  and  perhaps,  in 
point  of  time,  continuous,  but  unconnected, 
and  independent  of  one  another.  It  whs 
conducted  by  single  chieftains,  who  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  nation  they 
attacked,  and  who  were  about  neither  to 
amalgamate  with  them  nor  to  tolerate  their 
Continued  existence."  This  last  statement  is 
not  undisputed.  While  ono  school  of  his- 
torians has  no  doubt  of  the  utter  effacement 
j.ot  men  lv  of  the  British  nation,  but  even  of 
the  British  population  throughout  the  con- 
quered districts,  another  maintains  that  a  not 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  conquered  must 
have  been  spared  and  that  their  descendants 
ultimately  mixed  with  the  descendants  of  the 
conquerors ;  that,  in  fact,  modern  England  is 
not  an  exclusively  Teutonic,  but  largely  a 
Celtic,  nationality.  The  truth,  perhaps,  is 
that  the  practice  of  the  conquerors  varied: 


while  extermination  was  the  rule  in  their 
earlier  conquests,  they  allowed  many  excep- 
tions to  it  as  the  tide  of  war  went  west.  But 
of  the  substantial  effacement  of  British  civili- 
sation there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt ;  in  this- 
respect  the  conquest  was  simply  a  destroying 
deluge  of  barbarism,  that  swept  away  almost 
every  trace  of  the  greatness  that  once  had 
been, 

Gildas,  D*  Btcidio  FrUonum  ;  Nennin*. 
Historva  Britonum  ;  Th*  An<jlo-Snjon  ChronieU  ; 
J.  R.  Oreeu,  The  Making  of  England  4  Elton, 
Origin*  of  Kngltth  Uittorg.  [J.  K.] 

Englishry,  Presentment  of,  was  a 
system  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
whereby  if  a  man  were  found  murdered,  it 
was  assumed  that  he  was  a  Norman,  and  tht, 
hundred  fined  accordingly,  unless  it  was  proved 
otherwise.  It  fell  into  disuse  al»out  the  time 
of  Richard  I.,  the  two  race*  having  mixed  to> 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  to  say 
who  was  an  Englishman  and  who  was  a 
Norman.  It  was  not,  however,  finally 
abolished  till  1339. 

Dialogu*  dt  Scaccirio,  i.,  cap.  10 ,  Stubba,  StltJ. 
Charter*,  p.  193. 

Eocha  Burdh.6,  or  "The  Yellow- 
Haired,"  succeeded  his  father.  Aidan,  as  King 
of  Dalriada,  606.  In  629,  the  year  of  hi* 
death,  he  fought  in  the  battle  of  Fedhacoin, 
in  Ireland,  on  the  side  of  the  Cruithough, 
against  his  own  son,  Conadh  ( 'err.  in  whose- 
favour  he  had  resigned  Dalriada  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  Galloway.  [Dalriada.] 

Equity.  [Chancery.] 

Erastians,  The,  were  so  called  because 
they  held  the  views  of  the  Swiss  theologian 
Erastus  (1524 — 88]  on  the  inability  of  tho 
Church  to  exercise  discipline  by  censure, 
excommunication,  &c. ;  its  province  being, 
according  to  their  theory,  coufined  to  teach- 
ing. Thero  never  was  an  actual  sect  of 
Erastians  in  England ;  but  their  ideas  00 
Church  government  were  advocated  by  many 
leading  divines,  and  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly  (1643—49)  were  represented  by  the 
powerful  eloquence  of  Whitelocke,  Light- 
foot,  and  Selden.  A  proj»osition,  however, 
condemnatory  of  their  doctrines  was  carried 
almost  unanimously,  and,  though  the  "  Chap- 
ter of  Church  Censures"  in  which  it  occurs 
was  never  formally  ratified  by  Parliament, 
Erastianism  failed  "from  that 'time  to  takte 
deep  root.  The  word  frequently  occurs  in 
the  history  of  the  disputes  which  resulted 
in  the  secession  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  is  sometimes  used  by  English  High 
Churchmen— in  lioth  cases  with  reference  to 
those  who  deny  the  Church  the  right  of 
■elf -government. 

Collier.  Eeclnin/tital  Hirt  ;  Rogue  and  Beanet. 
Huf.  of  Dtuent  ;  Chalmers,  Lijt  and  H'ntiiijs. 

Errol,  Francis.  Earl  of  (d.  1631),  wa* 
Constable  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  "  Spanish  Blanks"  iq  v.).  Lie  was  con- 
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veiled  to  the  Romish  Church  by  a  Jesuit 
named  Father  Edmond  Hay,  but  in  1597 
found  it  to  hi*  interest  to  return  to  the  Pro- 
testant party,  and  to  obtain  the  revocation  of 
iiia  forfeiture. 

Erskine,  Thomas,  Loan  (A.  1750,  d.  1823), 
thfi  third  son  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Buchan, 
was  educated  at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh, 
and  St.  Andrews  University.     At  the  age  of 
fourteen  ho  entered  the  navy,  but  after  four 
years,  disgusted  at  not  being  promoted,  he 
exchanged  the  navy  for  the  army.  After 
seven  yean*  in  his  new  profession,  he  left  it 
to  enter  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1778  both 
took  his  degree  and  was  called  to  the  Ixtr. 
Hia  first  brief  was  held  in  defence  of  Captain 
iiaillie,    a    naval    officer   who  had  been 
doomed  by  the  ministry  for  daring  to  expose 
the    abuses   permitted   by   the  Admiralty. 
Erskine's  fame   was  made   at  once,  and 
ww    confirmed  in  the  following  January 
Ly  his  brilliant  defence  of  Admiral  Keppel 
in  court-martial,  which  wan  followed  soon 
afterwards  by   his  equally  powerful  speech 
on   behulf  of   Lord   George   Gordon.  In 
November,  1783,  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Portsmouth,  and  did  his  utmost  in 
support  of  Fox's  India  Hill.     His  fame  is 
specially  connected  with  his  constant  efforts 
to  establish  the  rights  of   juries   in  libel 
cases.     In    1794   he  made   a   bold  stand 
against  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason 
which  it  was  attempted  to  lay  down  in  the 
trials  of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  Thelwall. 
For  the  next  twelve  years  ho  was  recognised 
as    leader  in  the  court*    at  Westminster 
and  was  in  all  State  trials   to  bo  fuund 
retiiined  for  the  defence.    In  Parliament  ho 
wia  a  firm  supporter  of  Fox,  and  followed 
him  in  his  temporary  retirement  from  the 
House.     Addingtcn  offered  him  a  place  as 
Attorney-General    in    1801,    but  Erskino 
-.'-lined  it.     On  the  accession  to  power  of 
the   Fox  and  Grenville  ministry  in  1800, 
Erskino  received  the  Chancellorship.  During 
his  short  tenure  of  that  office  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  announcing  the  passing  of 
the  Hill  for  the  Atolition  of  Slavery.  For 
the  fifteen  years  after  retiring  from  offico 
in    1807,   he   took   little  part  in  politics. 
On  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  he  broke 
away    reluctantly   from   his  long-standing 
friendship  with  the  Prince  Regent,  because 
he  felt   bound   to  support  the  cause  of  a 
woman  whom  he  considered  to  be  innocent  and 
injured. 

Eritkine,  Spcecke* ;  Fom,  Judq*»  of  England; 
Holland,  Jf«m.  of  the  Liberal  Party  ;  Brougham, 
SktUkit;  OrtnvilU  Pa\>ert ;  Walpole,  Ui$t.  of 
Eng.  from  tslS  ;  StaU  Trial*. 

Escheat  from  the  Norman-French  ciehet ; 
rtchrotr,  to  ftll)  means  the  reversion  of  land 
to  the  lord.  It  could  happen  in  two  ways  : 
< 1 )  per  defectum  MHfMMW,  through  want  of 
heirs;  or  </2)  per  delictum  tenentv,  through 
the  crime  of  the  tenant,  in  cases  of  treason 
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or  felony  ;  the  distinction  between  it  and  for- 
feiture (q.v.)  being,  that  the  first  is  regarded 
as  a  natural  event,  the  second  as  the  direct 
consequence  of  an  illegal  act.  It  affected 
tenants  in  fee-simple  only.  The  law  of 
oscheata  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Normans,  and,  in  the  troubled  state  of  the 
times,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  estates  of 
some  great  noble  to  fall  to  the  crown.  They 
either  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
king,  under  the  title  of  an  honour,  and  were 
administered  like  a  shire,  or  were  granted  out 
again  as  an  hereditary  fief.  In  the  first  caae, 
the  immediate  tenant*  were  protect*  d  by 
Magna  Charta  from  being  treated  as  tenants- 
in-chief  to  the  crown,  and  need  only  pay 
auch  dues  as  they  would  have  owed  to  their 
mesne  lord.  The  wanton  bestowal  of  eschoated 
lands  upon  favourites  and  relations  was  a 
frequent  charge  against  weak  kings  like 
Henry  III. and  Richard II.,  while  Edward  II. 
in  1309  was  accused  of  depriving  men  of 
their  kinds  who  had  a  perfectly  good  title,  a 
practice  which  the  royal  officers  of  Henry  VII. 
carried  to  a  state  of  great  perfection.  In 
Etchcat  propter  delictum  the  land  passed  to  the 
next  heir,  subject  to  the  superior  right  of  the 
crown  in  the  case  of  treason  for  life,  in  the 
case  of  felony  for  a  year  and  a  day.  It  was 
confined  in  1833  to  cases  of  treason  or  murder, 
and  the  law  on  the  subject  was  further  defined 
in  l$S8.  By  the  Felony  Act  of  1880.  ad- 
ministrators were  appointed  to  the  convict's 
property,  and  it  could  be  resumed  if  his  sen- 
tence expired.  Etcheat  propter  defectum  is 
now  most  common  in  cases  of  bastardy.  The 
land  passes  to  the  sovereign,  except  in  the 
caBe  of  copyhold  estates,  which  go  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor. 

In  Scotland  there  was  escheat  for  debt  as 
well  as  for  treason ;  it  was  altolished  in 
1737.  Single  escheat,  however,  by  which 
the  prisoner's  movables  are  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  still  exists  as  a  punishment  for 
crime. 

Stubbs,  Select  Charter*  (Dtnto^M*  de  Scaccnrio) ; 
8tubb«,  Con*.  HiM.,  rol.  l.,ch.  xi.  8tatttte«4and 
5  Win.  IV.,  cap.  23,  1  and  2  Vict,,  cap.  09. 

Essex,  Kixodok  or.  In  Celtic  and 
Roman  times  the  district  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Thames  was  in- 
habited by  the  tribe  of  the  Trinobantcs. 
In  this  region  the  Romans  founded  many  of 
their  most  important  towns,  such  as  Camulo- 
dunum,  Ixmdon,  and  Verulam  j  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  period  of  their  rule  it  formed 
part  of  the  domain  of  the  "Comes  Littoris 
Saxonici,"  or  Count  of  tho  Saxon  Shore. 
"When  the  Roman  power  was  weakening, 
Essex  seems  to  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Teutonic  invaders :  but  there  is  no  record 
left  to  tell  us  of  tho  exact  process  or  time  of 
this  invasion.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  the  attack  was  made  by  way  of  tho 
estuary  of  the  Stour  and  Chelm,  rather  than 
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up  the  Thames  Valley;  and  we  know  that  the 
conquest  was  achieved  by  Saxons,  and  not  by 
Anglian  tribes,  such  as  colonised  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  to  the,  north.  The  East 
Saxons  do  not  seem  to  have  spread  far  inland, 
being,  in  all  probability,  checked  in  their 
onward  course  by  the  great  wood  district 
lying  to  the  west,  whoso  relics  still  survive 
in  Hainault  and  Kpping  Forest.  In  the 
same  manner  the  South  Saxons'  progress 
was  barred  by  the  Andreadeswcald,  and  for 
this  reason  neither  Sussex  nor  Essex  ever 
developed  into  one  of  tho  great  kingdoms. 
But  the  East  Saxons,  though  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  ever  had  a  Bretwaldn,  as  the 
South  Saxons  hail,  were  in  one  respect  happier 
than  the  South  Saxons;  for  it  was  into  their 
hands  that  the  groat  town  of  London  fell.  We 
read  in  Bede  that  by  the  year  604  it  was  tho 
"Metropolis"  of  Sebort,  King  of  the  East 
Saxons,  ami  about  the  same  year  it  beenmo 
the  scut  of  Mellitus,  whom  Ethelbert  of  Kent 
sent  to  preach  to  that  tribe.  Bede  tells  us 
how,  on  the  death  of  Sebert  (610 '•,  the  country 
relapsi-d  into  Paganism,  from  which  it  was 
not  converted  till  many  years  Later.  Mellitus 
was  driven  to  Gaul,  and  wims  to  have 
returned  only  to  occupy  the  metropolitan  see 
of  Canterbury,  leaving  London  without  a 
bishop  till  6">4.  On  the  accession  of  Sigebext, 
who  had  been  baptised  by  Finian,  Bishop  of 
Lindisfiirne,  Ceadda  was  invited  from  Mercia. 
to  undertake  the  office  of  Bishop  of  the  East 
Saxons,  tho  see  of  London  was  renewed,  nnd 
before  the  century  was  out  an  East  Anglian 
king  (Sebbi)  had  exchanged  his  crown  for  the 
garb  of  a  monk  in  London.  By  this  time  tho 
East  Saxons  seem  to  have  been  in  greater  or 
less  subjection  to  Mercia ;  and  though  a  late 
legend  speaks  of  their  largely  increasing 
their  bounds  to  the  north  and  west,  this 
kingdom  seems  to  have  for  the  future  fluc- 
tuated between  Mercian  and  West  Saxon 
rule.  At  last,  after  the  battle  of  Ellandun, 
the  Chronicle  tells  us  how  the  East  Saxons 
"  turned  to  Egbert,  because  they  had  formerly 
been  forced  fir>m  hi»  kinsmen  unjustly." 
Probably  the  old  line  of  East  Saxon  kimrs 
had  now  died  out,  and  the  people  were  more 
willing  to  have  a  Saxon  than  an  Anglian 
rub-r.  But  Essex  was  not  as  yet  thoroughly 
merged  in  the  West  Saxon  kingdom ;  on 
Edirar's  death  it  was  detached  from  Wessex, 
and  given,  with  Kent.  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  to 
Athelstan  (836).  We  havo  now  reached  the 
times  of  the  Danish  invasions.  When  East 
Anglia  was  over-run,  and  St.  Edmund 
martyred  by  these  marauders,  Essex  seems  t<> 
have  shared  the  fate  of  its  northern  neigh- 
bour, and  some  years  later,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Wedmore  {S78'.  was.  together  with  London, 
left  in  the  hands  of  Guthmm.  I  ji  tor  on  we 
find  the  Essex  L>anes  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  the  invasion  of  S94,  and  next  year  the 
whole  Dani-h  army  that  had  already  harried 
North  Wales  retired  by  way  of  Northumber- 


land and  East  Anglia  to  the  Isle  of  Mer«ea, 
on  the  Essex  coast.  With  Edward  the  Elder, 
however,  the  tide  began  to  turn  against  the 
strangers;  in  9L1  he  built  the  burgh  of  Hert- 
ford, and  in  midsummer  of  the  same  year 
brought  his  many  to  Maldon,  while  the 
fortress  of  Witbam  was  building;  "and  a  good 
deal  of  the  folk  submitted  to  him  who  wore 
before  under  the  power  of  the  Danish  men." 
In  921  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
\  aided  by  many  East  Saxons,  wrested  Col- 
chester out  of  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  though 
not  without  destroying  the  town.  However, 
before  the  year  was  out  Edward  had  repaired 
the  fortress  and  permanently  taken  tho 
district  into  his  power,  for  the  army  of  East 
Anglia  swore  fealty  to  him  at  the  same  time. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  (991';  Essex 
was  once  more  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  tho 
Danes,  and  when  Ethelred  promised  them 
tribute  in  1011,  Essex  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  districts  they  had  over-run.  When 
England  was  divided  between  Canute  and 
Edmund  Ironside  (1016),  Edmund  received 
East  Anglia  and  Essex,  together  with  tho 
district  south  of  the  Thames— a  sure  proof 
that  there  was  not  a  very  large  number  of 
Danes  settled  in  the  two  first-mentioned 
provinces.  From  this  time  the  history  of 
Essex  belongs  to  that  of  England  generally. 
In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Cuufc&sor  it 
formed  a  part  of  Harold's  East  Anglian 
earldom,  and  towards  the  end  of  tho  reign 
part  of  Leofwine's  anomalotis  earldom,  which 
included  Kent,  Surrey,  and  much  besides. 

KiNtiS  or  Essex. 

Escwino   t.  S27 

Sl«*lu   ».  587 

S«?l*Tt   d.  616 

Sewnr.l  and  Sifret>ert  .      .      .  616— 017 

Si»jel>prt  the  Little     .       .       .  617-653 

Sitrobert  the  Good      .      .      .  653 -6©> 

Sigehere   (?» 

Stchto  p.  665 

Sifreheonl  d.  AM 

Swa?fmt  rf.  794 

Offn  rrt.  7U9 

Sflrerl  709-746 

Anglo-Saxon  Chnm. ;  Bede,  lli*t.  EceU*. :  Lap- 
rx-iibfiy,  An<j\o  S<iion  King*;  Freeman,  01.1  Jvnjf. 

^'*f-  [T.  A.  A.] 


Feeuaoes  or.    A  Barony  of  Esse:; 
held  under  William  I.  by  one  Swene,  who 

possessed  twenty-two  lordships  in  that  county ; 
out  the  lands  were  confiscated  on  the  defeat 
of  his  grandson.  Henry  do  Essex,  in  judicial 
combat  (1163:.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Empress  Maud  granted  (1144)  the  Earldcn 
of  Essex,  with  the  third  jn-nny  of  the  county, 
to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  from  whom  it 
passed  successively  to  his  two  sons.  They 
dying  childless,  it  was  allowed  (1109)  to 
Geoffrey  Fitz- Peter  i Tits-Piers),  the  Justiciar, 
husband  of  a  grand-niece  of  the  first  earl. 
Geoffrey  again  had  two  sons  who  succeeded 
him,  but  left  no  issue;  and  the  title  was  con- 
ferred, some  time  before  1 2:10.  upon  a  son  of 
a  si.ster  of  the  last  earl,  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
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Earl  of  Hereford,  in  whose  family  it  continued 
until  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, Hereford,  and  Essex,  died  (1372), 
without  male  issue.  The  latter'*  elder 
daughter  and  co-heiress,  Eleanor,  then  gave 
the  title  to  her  husband,  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, son  of  Edward  III.,  and  afterwards 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  On  his  murder  (1397), 
the  earldom  of  Essex  lay  dormant  until  it 
was  revived  in  favour  of  Thomas's  eventual 
heir,  Thomas,  Lord  Bourehier,  Count  of  En, 
in  Normandy  (1461).  With  the  death  of  his 
grandson  (1539)  it  became  extinct,  and  was 
immediately  re-granted  to  the  famous  Thomas 
Cromwell.  On  Cromwell's  attainder,  in  1540, 
his  honours  became  forfeit,  and  in  1543  the 
oarldom  was  given  to  William  Parr,  brother 
of  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  and  hushand  of  the 
only  daughter  of  the  last  Bourehier,  Earl  of 
Essex.  Parr  was  afterwards  created  Marquis 
of  Northampton  [1646),  but  attaiuted  in  1553. 
In  1572  the  earldom  of  Essex  was  once  more 
revived  in  favour  of  Walter  Devereux,  second 
Viscount  Hereford.  His  son  Robert  was 
attaint*  d  in  1601,  but  the  honours  were 
restored  two  years  later  to  his  son,  Hubert, 
on  whose  death  without  issue  (164Gj  the  title 
beenmo  extinct.  Finally,  in  1661,  Arthur 
Capell,  second  Baron  Capell,  was  created 
Earl  of  Essex  and  Viscount  Maldon,  and  by 
his  descendant  the  title  is  at  present  held. 

Essex,  Hknry  BorucmcR,  Earl  op 
(d.  1483;,  was  the  son  of  Lml  Bonn  hier, 
and  brother  of  Thomas  Bourchier,  Archbishop 
jf  Canterbury.  In  1454  he  was  t  reated  I>ord 
High  Treasurer,  but  forsook  the  I Jin<  astrian 
cause,  and  espoused  that  of  York.  On  Edward 
JV.f B  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was  again 
•nade  Treasurer,  and  was  treated  Eirl  of 
T.ssex. 

Essex,  Walter  Devfreux.  Earl  of 
(b.  circa  1540,  d.  1576),  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Devereux,  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  Vis- 
rount  Hereford  H558  ;  married  (1561  >  Letticc, 
'langhter  of  Sir  Francis  Knoll  vs.  He  distin 
«ruished  himself  by  his  fidelity  during  the  eon- 
•  piraey  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  rising 
"f  the  North,  and  was  therefore  created  Earl 
of  Essex  (1572 1.  'I*he  followinir  y«>ar  he  under- 
took, with  other  noble  adventurers,  the  con- 
quest of  Ulster  ;  but,  owing  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  machinations  of  Ixdrester,  his  expedition 
was  a  total  failure.  In  1574  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Ulster,  with  an  independent 
commission,  and  in  1576  E<rl  Marshal  of 
In  land.  He  succeeded  in  effecting  no  per- 
manent conquest,  but  signalised  himself  by 
the  treacherous  murder  of  his  guest,  Sir 
Brian  O'Neil.  and  by  ordering  the  massacre 
of  the  women  and  children  of  the  Scots  of 
Antrim  on  the  Island  of  Kathlin.  He  died 
in  September,  1576. 

Essex,    RoHERT     DfcVEREVX,    EaRL  OF 

(5.   1507,  d.  1001),  entered  Trinity  College, 


Cambridge,  in  1577.  On  his  appearance  at 
court,  in  1584,  he  became  at  once  a  favourite 
with  both  queen  and  people.  In  1585  he 
accompanied  Leicester  to  Holland,  distin- 
guished himself  at  Zutphen,  and  was,  in 
1588,  appointed  General  of  the  Horse  in  the 
army  raised  to  meet  the  Spanish  Armada. 
In  1591  he  commanded  the  auxiliaries  sent 
to  assist  Henry  IV.  in  Normandy,  but  his 
chief  military  exploit  was  the  capture  of 
Cadiz  in  1596.  Jsot  content  with  his  great 
position  as  favourite,  and  his  reputation  as  a 
soldier,  he  also  aimed  at  eminence  as  a  states- 
man, and  from  1592  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  foreign  affairs.  He  headed  the 
party  that  demanded  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  Spain,  opjmsed  the  cautious 
policy  of  Burleigh,  and  entered  into  com- 
munication with  King  James,  whom  he  urged 
to  demand  recognition  as  thr  queen's  heir. 
On  the  deatli  of  Burleigh,  however,  his  son 
succeeded  to  his  power,  and  Essex,  a  few 
months  later,  eager  for  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  power  and  credit,  obtained  the  post 
of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  was 
charged  with  the  task  of  suppressing  Tyrone's 
rebellion  (March,  1599).  His  conduct  in 
Ireland  exposed  both  his  ability  and  his 
honesty  to  injurious  suspicions.  Instead  of 
at  once  attacking  the  main  strength  of  the 
rebels  in  Ulster,  or  consolidating  the  English 
power  in  Leinster,  he  muted  his  time  and 
his  army  in  marching  and  counter-marching, 
in  gaining  little  victories,  and  achieving  no 
substantial  success.  When  he  did  attack 
Tyrone,  he  speedily  admitted  him  to  peace, 
on  terms  which  seemed  to  be  dictated  by 
private  ambition  nther  than  by  public  policy. 
For  this  he  was,  on  his  return  to  England,  dis- 
graced, tried  by  a  special  commission,  dismissed 
from  all  his  offices,  and  was  for  a  time  in 
custody.  Believing  his  punishment  to  bo  the 
work  of  his  enemies  in  the  Council,  he  set  on 
foot  a  conspiracy  to  force  his  way  into  the 
queen's  presence,  and  to  remove  his  opponents 
from  the  government  by  arms.  But  his 
attempted  coup  d\tn(  failed,  and  he  was 
apprehended,  tried  by  the  Lord  High 
Steward's  Court,  sentenced  to  death  for 
high  treason,  and  executed  on  Feb.  25, 
1601.  He  affirmed  that  his  design  was 
merely  to  go  with  his  friends  and  petition 
the  queen,  and  to  gain  their  petition  to 
remove  from  the  queen's  chaml>cr  Raleigh 
and  Cecil,  his  enemies  ;  that  he  had  never  in 
any  way  intended  to  hurt  the  queen.  By  the 
ruling  of  the  court  in  this  case,  it  was  held 
treason  to  compel  the  king  by  force  to  change 
his  policy. 

Canidon,    Annnle* ;  Aikin.   C«*H    of  Ow«i» 
EltiaMh;  Stnt$  Truth.  j(,   jj    y  -j 

Essex,  Robert  Dkveuu  x,  Karl  of 
[4,  1592,  d.  K>46).  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
elticated  at  Eton,  and  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford.     In    10u6    he   married  Frances 
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Howard,  from  whom  ho  was  divorced  seven 
years  tater,  in  order  that  she  might  marry 
tho  Earl  of  Rochester.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier,  serving  in  the  Palatinate 
(1620),  in  Holland  (1622-3).  in  Mansfeld's 
army  (1624),  and  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz 
(1625).  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Scotch 
rehellion,  ho  was  appointed  hy  Charles  I. 
lieutenant  -  general  of  the  English  army. 
Ho  is  described  as  being  then  *  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
darling  of  the  swordmen."  At  tho  opening 
of  the  Long  Parliament  ho  sided  with  the 
popular  party,  urged  the  execution  of 
Strafford,  and  though  holding  the  office  of 
Chamberlain,  refused  to  follow  tho  king  to 
York.  Ho  was  appointed  in  July,  1642, 
general  of  tho  army  raised  by  tho  Parlia- 
ment, and  commanded  at  Edgehill  (Oct.  281. 
In  the  spring  of  1643,  after  capturing  Read- 
ing, he  marched  on  Oxford,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  bad  weather  and  sickness  amongst 
his  troops  from  besieging  it.  In  tho  autumn 
of  tho  sivme  year  he  performed  his  greatest 
exploit  during  the  war,  the  relief  of  Glou- 
eester  (Sept.  5),  followed  by  the  victory  of 
Nuwbury  (Sept  20).  In  June,  next  year,  he 
marched  into  the  west  of  England  to  relievo 
Lyme,  leaving  Waller  tho  task  of  pursuing 
the  king.  After  relieving  Lyme,  and  taking 
some  of  tht)  royal  fortresses  in  Devon  and 
Dorset,  he  proceeded  into  Cornwall.  Thero 
he  found  himself,  contrary  to  his  expectations, 
unsupported  by  the  country,  and  distressed 
for  provisions,  whilst  the"  king,  who  had 
defeated  Waller,  prevented  his  retreat,  drove 
him  further  west,  and  speedily  reduced  his 
army  to  extremities.  The  cavalry  broke 
through  the  king's  lines,  and  came  safe  awav; 
Essex  himself  escaped  by  s<  a ;  but  the  in- 
fantry were  forced  to  surrender  (Sept.,  1644). 
Nevertheless,  the  Parliament  appointed  him 
to  command  the  new  army  which  was 
being  collected.  Illness,  however,  prevented 
him  being  present  at  the  second  battle  of 
Newbury,  and  on  April  2,  1645,  he  laid  down 
his  commission  in  obedience  to  tho  Self- 
Denying  Ordinance.  As  a  general,  he 
exhibited  great  irresolution,  and  too  often 
allowed  his  judgment  as  a  soldier  to  be  over- 
ruled by  politii  al  considerations.  Clarendon 
charges  him  with  prido  and  ambition,  but 
admits  his  honesty  and  praises  his  fidelity. 

Clareii.l„n  Hi.f  of  the  RrbcUion  ;  Wmtolocko, 
MemonaU  ;  May,  Umt.  of  Long  Par'. 

[C.  H.  P.]  , 

Essex,  Artht-r  Capel,  Earl  of  (/>.  1631, 
d.  1683),  son  of  Arthur,  Ix>rd  Capel,  created 
Earl  of  Essex  in  1660.  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Country  Party  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  From  1672  to  1676  he  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  1679  he  was 
appointed  First  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury, but  resigned  before  long.  In  1683  he 
was  concerned  in  the  Revolutionary  Plot,  and 
arrcstej  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  j 


But  before  his  trial  could  come  on,  he  was 
found  to  have  committed  suicide.  Macaulay 
characterises  him  as  "  a  man  of  solid,  though 
not  brilliant  i«arts,  and  of  grave  and  melan- 
choly character." 

Estates  of  Scotland,  The.  In  Scot- 
land the  Representative  Assembly  of  the 
nation  had  more  in  common  with  the  French 
than  with  the  English  Parliament.  The 
deputies  of  the  "  Three  Estates,"  that  is,  the 
clergy,  the  barons,  and  the  burgesses,  sat  in 
one  chamber.  The  Chancellor  was  President. 
The  officers  of  State  had  seats  in  virtue  of 
their  offices ;  and  th<>  j  udges  of  the  Court  of 
Session  sat  round  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  between  the  barons  and  the  commons. 
The  oarliest  laws  of  the  kings  of  the  Scots 
were  passed  in  *'  Assizes."  The  first  faint 
indications  of  a  National  Council  appear  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  This  council  is 
called  the  Curia  Regis  from  the  r:ign  of 
William  the  Lion  till  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.  The  Assembly  which  met  at  Seonc  in 
1286,  to  determine-  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  is  the  first  recorded  meeting  of  the 
Parliament.  It  consisted  only  of  the  great 
tenants  of  tho  crown,  met  to  choose  their 
liege  lord.  In  the  appeal  to  Edward  to 
adjudge  the  crown,  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Brig- 
ham,  1290,  the  "community"  is  mentioned 
for  tho  first  time  as  having  a  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation ;  and  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween John  Baliol  and  Philip  of  France  the 
seals  of  six  burghs  are  appended.  Tho  Par- 
liament of  Robert  Bruce  at  Cambuskenneth 
was  the  first  in  which  the  representatives  of 
tho  "  Third  Estate,"  tho  deputies  of  tho 
burghs,  had  a  place.  From  this  time  their 
place  in  the  National  Council  was  secure.  The 
agreement  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom  of 
David  II.  bears  the  seal  of  seven  burgesses, 
as  well  as  those  of  bishops  and  barons.  At 
first  each  royal  burgh  was  required  to  send 
two  members  to  Parliament ;  but  as  tho 
burghs  were  privileged  to  hold  their  own 
Court  of  the  Four  Burghs,  which  had 
sovereign  authority  in  all  burghal  disputes 
and  questions,  they  were  disposed  to  shirk 
Parliamentary  attendance  ;  and  in  1619  it  was 
enacted  by  the  Convention  of  Burghs  that 
each  burgh  should  send  one  member  only  to 
the  Estates,  save  Edinburgh,  which  was  to 
send  two.  Commissaries  to  represent  tho 
lesser  barons  date  from  the  reign  of  James  I. 
By  an  Act  of  1428  these  lesser  barons  were 
relieved  from  their  attendance,  on  condition 
that  they  elected  two  commissaries  for  each 
shire.  Every  ono  holding  bind  from  the 
crown  was  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election.  A 
statute  of  James  VI.  limited  the  right  of 
voting  to  those  who  had  their  land  in  free 
tenantry  and  lived  within  the  shire.  The 
statute  of  1661  extended  this  right  to  all  who 
held  lands  of  the  king  to  the  extent  of  £1,000 
Scots  real  rent.      There   was  no  regular 
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attendance  of  the  commissaries  till  late  in 
the  reign  of  James  VI.    The  commissaries 
and  the  members  of  the  burghs  were  paid  for 
their  attendance.  AnActof  1061  fixes  their  pay 
at  £5  Soots  per  day  during  their  attendance  and 
their  journey  to  and  fro.  All  the  work  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament  was  done  by  permanent 
committees— the  practice  of  debating  in  full 
Parliament  Is-ing  unknown.  When  the  Estates 
met  they  elected  a  committee  composed  of 
members  from  each  of  the  tliree  divisions.  To 
this  committee  the  work  of  discussing  and 
maturing  the  measures  to  be   leased  was 
handed  over.    The  Estates  did  not  sit  while 
the  committee  was  at  work.    When  the  Hills 
were  ready,  they  met  and  passed  them.  This 
committee  was  called  the  Lenta  of  the  Jrti- 
ekn.     This  practice  began  in  the  reign  of 
David  II.,  to  let  the  members  go  home  to  aret 
in  the  harvest.    In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it 
had  become  established  as  a  regular  part  of 
parliamentary  procedure.   There  was  no  fixed 
rule  for  choosing  the  Lords  of  the  Articles, 
either  as  regarded  their  numl)er  or  the  mode 
of  their  election.    This  uncertainty  led  to  the 
struggle  between  the  Estates  andCharles  I., 
in  1633.    The  Ix>rds  of  the  Articles  then 
numbered  thirty-two,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  rob  the  majority  in   the  Estates 
of  its  power  against    the  crown  by  adroit 
management  in  their  election.    Eight  bishops 
were  first  elected  ;  they  in  their  turn  chose 
tight  barons,  and  barons  and  bishops  together 
choae  eight  commissaries  and  eight  burgesses. 
Thus  the  whole  committee  were  picked  parti- 
sans of  the  bishops.    The  Estates  protested, 
each  division  claiming  the  right  to  elect  its 
own  delegates.    This  matter  of  the  election 
of   the    Lords  of   the   Articles  was  again 
fought  over  in  1680.    The  Parliament  which 
had  put  William  on  the  throne  demanded  the 
right  of  discussing  measures  in  plain  Parlia- 
ment, after  tho  English  fashion.    The  king 
at  first  refused  to  agree  to  this,  and  offered 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles  to  thirty-three,  and   to  leave  the 
Estates  perfect  freedom  of  flection  ;  but  tho 
Estates  were  firm  in  their  demands.  William 
yielded,  and  an  Act  of  1690  finally  abolished 
the  lairds  of  the  Articles     The  Estates  were 
former! v  the  highest  court  of  justice,  and 
proteased  to  give  "  remeid  of  law "  in  cases 
of  appeal  against  the  justiciars  and  sheriffs. 
To  manage  this  judicial  business,  a  committee, 
called  tho  Lord*  Audttort  of  Complatntt,  was 
appointed,  but  its  powers  only  lasted  while 
Parliament  was  sitting.    In  l')03  it  was  made 
permanent ;  the  members,  to  be.  chosen  by 
the  crown,  were  to  sit  continually  in  Edin- 
burgh.    P>y  James  V.  the  Lords  Auditors  and 
the  Ixirds  of  the  Council  were  united  to  form 
Um  Court  of  Session.    Thus  it  was  that  the 
**  Estates  "  grew  out  of  the  council  of  the 
king  .  to  the  barons  were  joined  the  clerirv, 
and  in  the  fo  lrt.-enth  century  the  representa- 
tives oJ  eorpo:ations.   The  hsvr  unions  were 


not  regularly  represented  by  commissaries  till 
tho  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Scottuh  Statute,  published  by  the  Record  Com- 
mission ;  Ancient  Latrt  and  Cn*foin*  of  Burgh$  of 
Scotland;  Innes,  Lecturt*  on  Scott i$h  Ltgtu  An- 
iiquitU*;  Stevenson,  Documrnti  connected  viih 
th*  Ui»t.  of  Scotlan.l  ;  E.  W.  Robertson, 
Scotland  under  tnc  Early  King*;  J.  H.  Barton, 
Hilt,  of  Scotland.  [M.  If.] 

Estates  of  tho   Realm,   The,  are 
defined  by  Bishop  Stubbs  as  "  the  several 
orders,  states,  or  conditions  of  men  who  are 
recognised  as  possessing  political  power."  As 
originally  constituted  in  England  they  were 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons. 
The  mistake  of  describing  the  three  Estates  as 
consisting  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
is  quite  as  old  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  tho  clergy  as  a  sejvirate  Estate. 
This  failure  has  caused  the  Estates  to  assume 
the  Parliamentary  form  of  Lords  Spirit  ual, 
IxmlB  Temporal,  and  Commons.    The  prece- 
dence given  to  the  clergy  would  appear  to  l»o 
a  matter  of  courtesy ;  the  Commons  {commn- 
in'  ii  eommunitatum,  the  peneral  body  into 
which  organised  boilies  of  freemen  are  com- 
bined) is  always  the  third  Kstate.    It  was 
some  time  lieforc  the  three  Estates  assumed 
their  final  form.    At  one  time  there  seemed 
to  be  some  prol>ability  that  there  would  be  a 
sub-estate  of  the  lawyers,  who  were  much 
favoured  by  Edward  I.,  and  of  the  merchants, 
who  were  frequently  consulted  previous  to 
the  imposition  of  taxation  upon  their  order. 
It  was  some  time,  too,  before   the  lesser 
nobility  separated  from  the  Imronage,  and 
before  the  prelates  were  included  in  the  latter 
body,  the  lesser  clergy  preferring  to  assemble 
in  Convocation.  •  In  Scot  bind  the  three  Estates 
comprised  the  prelates,  the  tenants-in-chief, 
great  and  small,  and  the  townsmen.  In  1428, 
James  I.,  in  imitation  of  the  English  system, 
instituted  commissioners  of  shires,  to  super- 
sede the  personal  appearance  of  the  minor 
tenants-in-chief ;  then  the  three  Estates  became 
the  lords  lay  and  clerical,  the  commissioners 
of  shires,  and  the  burgesses,  who  throughout 
their  history  continued  to  sit  in  one  house. 
In  1640,  the  Parliament  re  arranged  itself  into 
three  Estates — the  nobility,  the  l>arons,  or 
representatives  of  the  smaller  freeholders,  and 
the  burgesses  with  their  commissioners,  to  tho 
exelusion  of  the  bishops,  but  this  was  repealed 
on   the  restoration  of  the  episcopacy  by 
Charles  II. 

See  the  admirable  di*cn*«<ion  of  the  whole 
subject  in  Stubbs* »  C»».«f.  H«*<..  ii.,  chnp.  iv. 
Also  J/>raV  Rt)tort  on  th.-  IU<j:it>i  o/  a  P«r,  and 
Emkiue,  Inttttutct  vf  thr  L«nr  of  Scotland. 

Estates,  The  Committke  of  the,  was 
appointed  by  the  Scoteh  Parliament  of  1640 
to  act  in  permanence  during  the  recesses.  W>th 
in  the  camp  and  at  the  capital.  It  consisted 
of  so  many  from  each  of  the  three  Estates, 
which  were  now  defined  to  be  the  nobility, 
barons,  and  burgesses.    It  dissolved  in  iG4& 
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after  tho  buttle  of  Preston,  but  a  new  Com- 
mittee was  formed  by  Argyle  and  his  friends, 
who  treated  with  the  victorious  Cromwell. 
After  the  buttle  of  Worcester,  those  of  the 
Committee  of  Estates  who  had  supported  tho 
coronation  of  Charles  II.  at  Scone  were  sent 
as  prisoners  to  Loudon.  The  Committee  was 
resumed  after  the  Restoration,  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  Commissioner,  Middleton.  It 
signalised  its  short  reign  by  committing  to 
prison  some  Remonstrant  clergy. 

Burton,  Hut.  of  Scotland,  vols.  vi.  and  vii. 

Ethandun.  Tut  Battle  of  (878),  was  the 
great  victory  of  Allied  over  the  Danes  after  his 
retirement  to  Athelney ;  this  led  immediately 
to  the  treaty  with  Guthrum.  (Alkbeh.] 
Ethandun  has  been  identified  with  Edington, 
near  Westbury.  Wilts;  with  Yuttou,  five  miles 
north-west  of  Cliijipcnham  ;  and  with  Hed- 
dington,  which  is  on  the  Roman  road  between 
Bath  and  Marlborough. 

Ethel  is  defined  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dictionaries  as  equivalent  to  terra  heredi- 
taria and  fitndtu  ptitermit,  or  sometimes,  in  a 
wider  sense,  to  patria.  It  is  the  word  used 
to  translate  country  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  tho  same  word 
as  the  odnl  of  the  Scandinavian  races. 
Though  perhaps  not  etymologically  con- 
nected with  '•  afofi  " — a  relationship  which, 
however,  some  scholars  allow — it  has  prac- 
tically the  same  signification,  and  denotes  tho 
hind  which  in  early  Teutonic  days  belonged 
indefeasibly  to  the  head  of  each  house- 
hold, and  which  its  owner  held,  not  of  the 
king's  gift  or  any  other  man's  favour,  free  from 
all  burdens  save  tliat  of  the  public  defence. 
Perhaps  from  the  very  earliest  days  tho  ethel 
may  have  been  subject  to  assist  in  the  repair 
of  bridges  and  the  maintenance  of  fortifica- 
tions, as  well  as  to  serve  in  the  fyrd  ;  but  the 
"  trinoda  ntceisita*  "  is  said  not  to  appear  in 
genuine  An«lo-Saxon  documents  before  tho 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  Tho  alod, 
or  ethel,  was  the  primitive  homestead,  the 
possession  of  which  marked  out  tho  fully- 
qualified  freeman  from  all  other  men.  By 
virtue  of  this  ownership  ho  was  justified  in 
taking  pail  in  the  council  of  his  nation,  and 
in  fighting  in  its  wars.  For  the  title-deeds  of 
his  estate  he  looked  primarily  to  no  written 
evidence,  but  to  tho  undisputed  possession  by 
which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  held  the  soil. 
Later,  as  more  and  more  of  the  folk-land  was 
changed  into  book-land,  und  the  greater  secu- 
rity of  chartered  proof  becamo  evident,  tho 
owner  of  an  ethel  gradually  took  to  the 
custom  of  receiving  charters.  Many  of  tho 
smaller  allodial  holders,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
sold  their  land  to  the  wealthier  lords,  or  to 
have  commended  themselves  to  a  patron,  and 
so  received  back  their  old  estates  as  a  gift. 
The  word  tthel,  or  nfhtl.  occurs  in  many  com- 
pounds, both  in  the  names  of  persons  and 


places,  e.g.,  Athelstan,  Atheling,  Ethelred, 
Athelney.  &e.    [Alodial  Land.] 

KemMe,  SmONI  in  England  ;  Stuhba,  Const. 
Hut. ;  Hallain,  Middle  Aon  ;  Skent.  Etiological 

DfettoMiy.  [T.  A.  A.] 

Ethelbald  (-Ethkuuw),  King  of  tho 
West  Saxon*  (855 —  800),  succeeded  hi* 
father,  Ethelwulf.  Hi*  marriage  with  his 
step-mother,  Judith,  is  the  solitary  fact  wo 
know  about  him  with  certainty,  as  there  is  a 
gap  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  from  855  to 
800. 

Ethelbald  (-Ethelbald)  (b.  716,  rf.  757), 
King  of  Mercia,  was  descended  from  ono 
of  the  brothers  of  Penda.  He  was  per- 
l  secuted  by  Ceolred,  and  t<»k  refuge  in  tho 
I  marshes  of  Eenland.  On  the  death  of 
Ceolred,  ho  was  unanimously  chosen  king. 
His  reign  was  distinguished  by  many  success- 
ful conflicts  against  the  Britons,  and  though 
he  fail<  I  to  subdue  Xorthumbria  and  Wessex, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  "  Rex  Britannia4." 
He  was  defeated  by  Cutlxred  of  Wessex 
at  Burford,  in  752,  and  again,  in  757,  at 
which  kittle  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
slain. 

Ethelbert  UEthelbebht;  i>.860,  rf.  866), 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  succeeded  his 
father,  Ethelwulf,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
and  his  brother  Ethelbald  in  Wessex,  though 
according  to  his  father's  will  the  latter  king- 
dom should  have  gone  to  Ethelred.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us  that  "  he  held 
the  kingdom  in  good  order  and  great  tran- 
quillity." Most  of  his  reign  was  occupied 
in  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Danes, 
who  were  at  this  time  strong  enough  and 
bold  enough  to  attack  Winchester,  the  royal 
city  of  the  West  Saxon  kings. 

Ethelbert  -Ethelbebht)  {b. 560?  rf. 616), 
King  of  Kent,  ranks  as  the  third  Brctwalda. 
We  are  told  that  "in  the  infancy  of  his 
reign  he  was  such  an  object  of  contempt  to 
the  neighbouring  kings,  that,  defeated  in  two 
battles,  he  could  scarcely  protect  his  frontier; 
but  in  riper  years  he  quickly,  by  successive 
victories,  subjugated  every  kingdom  of  tho 
Angles,  w  ith  the  exception  of  Northumbria." 
This  statement  of  William  of  Malmosbury  is 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  probably  means 
little  more  than  that  he  conquered  Sussex 
and  Essex,  and  obtained  a  nominal  suzerainty 
ovor  the  other  kingdoms.  His  marriage  with 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of  the 
Franks,  is  the  important  event  in  his  reign, 
as  it  led  indirectly  to  the  coming  of  St. 
Augustine  and  the  conversion  of  Ethelbert 
to  Christianity  (597).  Ethelbert  was  the  first 
king  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  drew  up 
a  code  of  laws. 

Angl-Saton  Chron.;  Wdlism  of  Malineabury ; 
Lappenbenr,  Anglo-Saxon  King*. 

Ethelfleda   -Ethelil.«i>)  (rf.  919),  was 
a  daughter  of  King  Alfred.    She  was  married 
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to  the  Ealdorman  Ethelred,  and,  together  with 

her  husband,  ruled  over  Mercia.     She  was 

of  great  assistance  to  her  brother  Edward 

in  his  wan*  against  the  Danes,  and  joined  him 

in  rebuilding  Chester  and  other  aneient  towns 

that  had  fallen  into  decay.   In  916  her  troops 

defeated   the   Welsh   at   Brecknock.  Her 

husband  died  in  912,  and  she  left  only  a 

daughter,  Elfwin,  whom  Edward  deprived  of 

tho  government  of    Mercia,  and  forcibly 

carried  off  to  Wessex.    Kthelflcda  seems  to 

have  had  the  title  of  "The  Lady  of  the, 

Mercians,"   expressive   of    the    power  she 

possessed,  and  the  relations  in  which  she 

stood  to  Edward. 

Florence  of  Worcester;  An-jlo-S&xoa  Chron. ; 
Km  ••man.  Sorman  Conquest,  vol.  I. 

Ethelfrith  (.Ethelfkith),  King  of 
Northumbria  (>93 — 617),  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Ethelric.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Ella  of  Deira,  and  incorporated  that  state 
with  his  own  kingdom  of  Bernicia,  having 
driven  Edwin  (q.v.j,  the  son  of  Ella,  into 
exile.  He  was  a  far-sighted  and  successful 
king.  He  defeated  the  Scots  and  tho  Britons, 
and  captured  the  city  of  Chester.  Ho  de- 
stroyed the  monastery  of  Bangoryscoed,  and 
put  all  the  monks  to  death,  asserting  that  as 
they  prayed  for  his  defeat,  they  were,  though 
unarm.  «i,  fighting  against  him.  Ethelfrith, 
having  learnt  that  his  brother-in-law,  Edwin, 
had  taken  refuge  with  Rcdwald  of  East 
Auglia,  demanded  that  he  should  be  given 
up  ;  and  on  his  request  being  refused,  war 
«  nsued,  in  which  Ethelfrith  was  defeated  and 
Akin. 

Eth.elh.eard  (-Et»:elheari>)  (*.  725,  d. 
740 1,  King  of  Wessex,  succeeded  his  brother- 
in-law,  Ina.  He  was  descended  from  Cerdic, 
but  belonged  probably  to  a  distant  branch 
of  the  royal  house.  His  election  was  opposed 
by  tho  Atheling  Oswald,  but  unsuccessfully. 
His  reign  was  an  unfortunate  one  ;  the  British 
recovered  something  of  what  they  hid  lost, 
and  tho  Mercians  captured  Somorton  (733), 
an  im|K)rtant  border  fortress,  now  a  mere 
village,  between  Oxford  and  Banbury ;  and 
Wh»  x  was  obliged,  in  some  degree,  to  own 
the  Mercian  overlordship. 

Ethelhun  (.Ethklmix),  called  "Tho 
Proud  Ealdorman,"  rebelled  against  Cuthred 
of  Wessex  in  7^0,  but  was  defeated,  and 
pardoned.  In  7o2,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
his  bravery  that  tho  West  Saxons  won  the 
battle  of  Burford. 

Ethelnoth  (.Ethelnoth\  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1020—1038),  had  been  one  of 
the  chaplains  of  Canute,  and  was  one  of  that 
king's  chief  advisers.  It  is  to  him  that  we 
must  attribute  much  of  Canute's  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  policy.  Ethelnoth  was  a  man 
of  large  views,  and  being  himself  a  secular, 
did  much  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
secular  clergy.     During  Canute's  absence 


from  England,  Ethelnoth  was  one  of  the 
regent*  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  him  the  king 
addressed  his  famous  letter  describing  his 
visit  to  Some.  On  Canute's  death,  in  1035, 
Ethelnoth  refused  to  crown  Harold,  and  pro- 
hibited any  of  the  bishops  doing  so. 

William  of  Malraenbury ;  Eucoiiuum  Emma; 
Hook,  Archluhop*  of  Canterbury. 

Ethelred  (.Ethelreu)  I.,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons  (806 — 871),  was  the  son  of 
Ethel wulf,  and  succeeded  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Ethelbert.  His  reign  is  important 
for  his  great  struggle  with  the  Danes.  At 
first  the  invading  host  attacked  the  tributary 
provinces.  Northuml>crland,  disputed  between 
rival  kings,  fell  an  easy  prey,  and  one  or 
two  other  provinces  received  a  tributary 
crown  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen  invaders. 
They  next  entered  Mercia.  The  West  Saxon 
monarch,  hastening  to  tho  relief  of  his  vassals, 
was  unable  to  dislodge  the  invaders  from 
Nottingham,  which  they  had  seized.  East 
Angtia  was  completely  conquered,  and  its 
king,  Edmund,  put  to  death.  In  871  the 
Danes  attacked  Wessex,  and  made  Beading 
their  head-quarters.  Thence  they  sallied 
forth,  and  no  less  than  nine  pitched  battles 
("folk-fights"),  besides  numerous  smaller 
engagements,  were  fought  between  the  Danes, 
led  by  Bagsecg  and  Halfdenc,  and  the  English, 
under  Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred.  Tho 
most  important  of  these  fights  took  place  at 
Ashdown,  in  which  the  English  were  com- 
pletely victorious ;  but  in  many  of  the  other 
battles  the  Danes  got  the  upper  hand.  In  tho 
midst  of  this  struggle  Ethelred  died,  proba- 
bly of  his  wounds.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Alfred.    [Danes;  Alkked.] 

^As*ei\  ^/V  of^Algrtd  ;  Jnyto&wou  Chron. ; 

Ethelred  (^Ethelred)  II.,  King  (4.  968, 
*.  979,  d.  1016),  sometimes  called  tho  "  Un- 
ready " — the  Purposeless — the  son  of  Edgar 
by  Elf  rida,  was  born  in  the  year  968,  and  suc- 
ceeded on  the  murder  of  his  half-brother 
Edward.  During  the  ear  ly  part  of  his  reign 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  and  very  probably  Dunstan  (q.v.) 
remained  chief  adviser.  We  read  of  in- 
cursions of  the  Danes  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  this  reign,  but  it  was  not 
till  after  the  death  of  Dunstan,  in  988,  tliat 
we  have  the  beginning  of  Danish  attempts 
at  settlement.  In  991  East  Anglia  was 
attacked,  and  the  great  battle  of  Maldon 
fought,  in  which  the  brave  Etddorman 
Brihtnoth  was  slain.  In  this  year  too,  by 
the  advice  of  Archbishop  Sigenc,  the  fatal 
plan  of  buying  off  the  invaders  was  adopted. 
In  addition  to  foreign  enemies,  Ethelred 
had  to  contend  against  treason  at  home, 
his  two  favourites,  Klfrie,  Ealdorman  of 
Mercia,  and  Edric  Streona,  frequently  1h> 
traving  his  plans  to  the  Danes.  After  re- 
peated raids  on  England,  Olaf  of  Norway 
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was  lxmght  off  in  994.  But  the  Danes  still 
continued  their  incursions.  In  997  Devon 
And  Cornwall,  in  998  Dorset  and  Hampshire, 
and  in  999  Kent,  wore  earned  hy  them. 
In  1000  Ethelred  led  an  army  into  Cum- 
berland against  Malcolm,  who*  had  refund 
to  pay  money  for  buying  off  the  Danes, 
an  1  in  the  same  year  an  English  forte  in- 
vaded Normandy  unsuccessfully.  The  quarrel 
with  Normandy  was,  however,  soon  made 
up,  and  in  1002  Ethelred  manned  Emma, 
the  sister  of  the  Norman  duke.  In  that  year 
the  sum  of  £2-1,000  was  j«iid  to  the  Danes. 
This  year  also  saw  an  attempt  to  exterminate 
the  Dunes  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Brice 
(1002),  which,  far  from  accomplishing  its 
purpose,  only  led  to  Sweyn  gathering  a  large 
force  together  to  avenge  the  slaughter,  lie 
captured  Exeter  and  Salisbury,  and  met 
with  no  resistance,  save  in  East  Anglia.  In 
1006  "the  groat  fleet  came  to  Sandwich,  and 
did  all  as  thev  were  wont ;  they  ravaged  and 
burned  and  destroyed  wherever  they  went." 
Once  more  they  were  bribed  to  leave  England. 
In  100S  Ethelred  got  together  a  fleet  to  oppose 
the  Danes,  but  quamdsamong  the  commanders 
and  a  great  storm  ruined  this  project,  and  the 
last  chance  against  the  invaders  was  gone. 
In  1009  London  was  ineffectually  attacked, 
but  Oxford  was  burnt,  and  "  at  length  there 
was  no  head  man  who  would  assemble  forces, 
but  each  fled  m  he  best  might:  nor  at  tho 
last  would  even  one  shire  help  another." 
In  1013  Sweyn  made  another  great  attack 
on  England,  The  North  at  once  submitted 
to  him,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
mister  of  the  whole  country,  and  was 
acknowledged  king,  and  Ethelred  fled,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  to  his  brother-in- 
law's  court  in  Normandy.  Hut  Sweyn's 
dath,  in  February,  1014,  enabled  Ethel- 
red to  return.  With  the  aid  of  his  son 
Edmund  he  drove  out  Canute,  who  had  Iwen 
rhoaen  king  by  the  Danish  jK»rtion  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  Canute  returned  in  101), 
and  ravugid  Wessex ;  next  vear  he  passed 
into  Mercia  and  Northumbria,  which  sub- 
mitttd  to  him.  While  he  was  preparing  for 
the  final  conquest  of  Wessex,  Ethelred  dud 
(April  23,  lOKij.  Ethelred  wan  twice  married, 
his  first  wife  being  .Elflred,  and  his  second, 
Emma  of  Normandy.  Of  Ethelred  tho 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  says,  "he  held  his 
kingdom  with  great  toii  and  great  diffi- 
culties the  while  that  his  life  tatted?1  Among 
the  West  Saxon  kin<;s,  Mr.  Freeman  remarks, 
"  Ethelred  stands  alone  in  presenting  tho 
wretched  spectacle  of  a  long  reign  of  utter 
misgovemment,  unredeemed,  as  far  as  we  <  an 
see,  by  any  of  those  personal  excellences 
which  have  sometimes  caused  public  errors 
and  crimes  to  he  forgotten." 

.4n,;lo.S4i.ro*  Cfcrnn. «  Lni>]>enber.r,  ✓lii-jlo-S-t.roi! 
King* ;  Froea.au,  Norm.  C'on.j„  vol.  i. 

Ethelred  (-Ethelred),  King  of  Mercia 


(075-701),  was  the  son  of  Penda  and  brother 
|  '  of  Wulfhere,  whom  he  succeeded.  He  married 
I  Oathryth,  sister  of  Alfred  of  Northumbria. 
|  He  defeated  Lothairc  of  Kent  in  675,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  of  that  kingdom.  The 
remainder  of  his  reign  was  peaceful,  save  for 
an  attack  on  his  brother-in-law,  whom  he- 
compelled  to  restore  the  province  of  Lindsey 
;  to  Mercia.    He  resigned  the  crown  in  704  in 
favour  of  his  nephew,  Ccnred,  and  Waine 
i  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Bardesey,  where  he 
l  died,  in  716. 

Ethelred  (-Ethelred),  King  of  North- 
umbria (774 — 779  and  789 — 793),  was  the 
son  of  Ethelwald.    In  the  fifth  year  of  his 
|  reign  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  anil  fly 
I  the  country,  but  the  death  of  Alfwold  and  the 
!  bud  government  of  ( >swold  afforded  an  opj>or- 
tunity  for  his  return.     He  attempted  to 
strengthen  himself   by  the   murder  of  his 
I  uncle,  but  in  the  sequel  was  himself  assassi- 
nated by  some  of  his  thegns. 

Ethelwald  (.Ethelwald )  Moll,  King 
I  of  Northumbria  (759 — 765),  succeeded  after 
the  murder  of  Oswulf.  His  parentage  is 
unknown,  but  very  probably  he  was  one  of 
the  thegns  who  assassinated  Oswulf.  Civil 
war  distracted  his  reign,  and  he  was  even- 
tually defeated,  and  obliged  to  resign  his 
throne. 

Ethelwald  (.Ethelwald)  was  the  son 
of  Ethelred  I.  In  901  he  rebelled  against 
Edward  the  Elder,  aud  seized  Wart-hum,  say- 
,  ing  that  he  would  either  live  there  or  die 
there,  but  on  the  approach  of  Edward,  he  fled 
to  the  Danes  in  Northumbria.  In  90t  he 
subdued  Essex,  and  persuaded  the  East 
Anglian  Danes  to  invade  Mercia,  but  in  905 
was  slain  in  a  skirmish. 

Ethelweard  (vEthelweard),  or  as  he 
styles  himself  "  Fabius  Qua>stor  Ethel- 
wcrdus,"  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  Chronicle- 
of  the  Saxon  Kings  of  England.  Of  the 
author  nothing  is  known  with  certainty, 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  wrs  (according  to  his 
own  account)  the  ereat-Errandson  of  King 
Ethelred,  brother  of  Alfred  the  (ireat.  *  He 
probably  died  in  the  closing  years  of  tho 
tenth  century.  Ethelweard's  Chronicle  ex- 
tends from  the  Creation  to  the  reign  of 
Edgar.  It  is  for  the  mast  part  a  mere  I.*tin 
abridgment  of  Bede's  Jhrlriiastieal  flwtoiy 
and  the  Auglo-Sajron  Chronicle ;  but,  says  Sir 
T.  Hardy,  *'  he  has  ihe  merit  of  Is-inij  the 
only  Latin  historian  in  an  inteival  of  two 
centuries." 

Etlielweniii's  Chmniclt  was  first  printed  by 
Sir  H.  Savile  in  1MHJ,  iu  S-rrif>tovts  Pout  H*dnm, 
;«nd  has  ls>en  reprinted  iu  the  If*  •  •  ■'  • 
Uiitorur  Britunnitr. 

Ethelwulf  (.Ethelwilf),  King  of  tho 
West  Saxons  (#.  837,  d.  858),  was  the  son  of 
Egbert,  whom  he  succeeded.  His  rcijrn  was 
occupied  in  great  measure  in  repelling  the 
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incursions  of  the  Dunes,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated,  in  840,  at  Churmouth,  and 
who,  in  8">1,  captured  Canterbury  and 
I»ndon,  and  drove  out  the  Mercian  king. 
Ethelwulf  marched  against  them,  and  routed 
them  at  Ockley ;  and  in  853  he  assisted 
Burhred,  King  of  Mereia,  against  the  North 
W  •  Mi.  "  and  made  them  all  obedient  to 
him."  In  8.V3  the  Dunes,  for  the  first  time, 
wintered  in  England,  and  in  this  year  Ethel- 
wulf made  a  pilgrimage  to  Home,  whither  he 
had  sent  his  youngest  son,  Alfred,  two  years 
previously.  Un  his  way  home  he  married 
Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
King  of  the  West  Fmnks,  and  grandson  of 
ChHrlemagne.  During  his  absence,  Asscr 
tells  us,  his  son,  Ethelbald,  conspired  against 
him,  and  Ethelwulf,  on  his  return,  to  avoid  a 
civil  war,  gave  up  Wessex  to  him,  retaining 
only  Kent  for  himself.  Ethelwulf  is  best 
known  for  his  famous  "  Donation/1  which  is 
often  said  to  have  originated  the  system  of 
Tithes  (q.v.).  In  reality,  it  was  merely  "the 
devotion  of  a  tenth  part  of  his  private  estate 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  relief  of  a  tenth 
part  of  the  folk-land  from  all  payments 
except  the  Triuoda  necemitan,  and  the  direction 
that  every  ten  hides  of  his  land  should  provide 
for  one  poor  man  or  stranger." 

Ant)lo-Saion  ChronicU ;    Lappenberg,  Anglo- 
Scuon  Kin9$;  Stubbs,  OMUt.  UtM.,  chap.  viii. 

Eustace  (d.  1153),  the  second  son  of 
King  Stephen,  was  heir-apjwu-ent  to  his 
father  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Bald- 
win. Stephen  was  extremely  anxious  that 
Eustace  should  Ik-  crowned  king  in  his  life- 
time, thus  ensuring  the  succession  to  him,  but 
this  the  Pope  refused  to  allow,  it  being  evi- 
dent that  such  a  course  would  only  perpetuate 
the  period  of  civil  war.  Eustace  died  in  1153, 
and  thus  the  way  was  open  for  the  compro- 
mise between  Stephen  and  Henry  IE,  which 
was  effected  by  the  Treaty  of  Wallingford. 
Eustace  married  Constance,  sister  of  Louis 
VII.  of  France,  but  left  no  children. 

Eutaw Spring*, The  Battle  of  (Sept. 8, 
1781;,  was  the  last  serious  engagement  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence.  On  the  de- 
parture of  Lord  Kawdon  for  England,  Colonel 
Stewart  had  succeeded  to  the  command  at 
Charleston.  Greene  was  too  strong  and  too  un- 
embarrassed to  remain  any  longer  quiet, and  he 
descended  from  the  Sant'e  Hill",  with  the  in- 
tention of  driving  the  British  into  Charleston, 
and  there  blockading  them.  Stewart  met  him 
at  the  Eutaw  Spring*.  At  first  the  English 
were  repulsed  along  the  whole-  line,  but  they 
gained  timo  to  rally,  and  returning  to  the 
attack,  drovo  the  Americans  from  th.'ir  jiosi- 
tions,  and  remained  masters  of  the  field. 
Their  loss,  however,  w;is  seven  hundred  men, 
who  could  Ik?  ill  spared,  especially  in  their 
then  critical  condition  of  affairs.  Stewart 
was  too  much  weakened  to  reap  any  results 
frwn  his  victory,  and  was  compelled  to  fall 


back  to  Charleston  Neck,  and  to  look  on 
while  Greene  overran  South  Curolina  and 
Georgia. 

Bancroft,  Hint,  of  .American   R. roltitinn,  iv., 
chap.  24;  Stanhope,  Ui*t.  of  Enj.,  chap.  IA. 

Evelyn,  John  (b.  1620,  d.  1706),  served 
in  several  official  positions  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  was  one  of  the  Council  for 
the  Management  of  the  Plantations,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1  Gil.'> 
ho  became  Treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
Evelyn  wrote  several  works  on  hortic  ulture, 
architecture,  and  general  literature.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  Diary,  which,  together 
with  his  letters,  was  first  printed  in  1818, 
and  has  been  frequently  republished.  Evelyn'* 
Memoirs  are  of  great  value  for  their  sketches 
of  jM-rsons  and  society  during  the  hitter  hall* 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Evesham,  The  Battle  ok  (1265).  was 
fought  during  the  Barons'  War  between  Prince 
Edward  and  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  quarrel 
with  the  Dc  Clares  and  the  escape  of  Prim  e 
Edward  had  arrayed  a  formidable  band  of 
enemies  against  Do  Montfort.  The  royalist* 
were  in  the  Welsh  Marches,  whither  Simon 
set  out  against  them;  but  by  the  capture  of 
Gloucester  they  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  having 
routed  the  younger  Simon,  Edward  marched  to 
Evesham,  where  De  Montfort  was  waiting  for 
his  son.  On  August  4  the  armies  met,  and  De 
Montfort  at  once  perceived  that  he  was  alto- 
gether outnumbered.  "  God  have  mercy  on 
our  souls,"  he  cried,  "  for  our  ltodics  are  the 
prince's  !  "  In  vain  he  attempted  to  fort  e  his 
way  to  Kenilworth,  and  at  length  all  he  could 
do  was  to  dmw  his  troops  round  him  in  a  com- 
pact ring,  and  await  the  attack  of  the  royalists. 
His  son  Henry  fell  at  his  feet,  and  at  last  the 
earl  himself  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  was  hewn  down.  The  royalist** 
refused  quarter,  and  terrible  havoc  was  made 
of  the  baronial  forces.  "  The  victory  of  the 
king's  party  at  Evesham,"  says  Mr.  Blaauw, 
"  was  so  complete,  that  the  disproportionate* 
loss  on  the  other  Bide,  betokening  more  a 
surprise  than  a  battle,  caused  it  to  be  thus 
described  by  I{ol>ert  of  Gloucester:  'Such 
was  the  murder  of  Evesham,  for  battle  nono 
it  was!'"  The  royalists  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  red  crosses  on  their  arms,  and 
the  few  who  fell  in  the  action  owed  th.  it 
death  to  neglect  of  this  precaution,  being  killed 
I  by  their  own  comrades  in  mistake. 

Matt.   Taris.   Bt«t.   ilaj.  ;    Blaauw,  B«fMf* 
H"rt.j ;  Panli,  Simon  lie  Jt/onf/orf. 

Evesham,  The  Chkoxicle  or.  is  a 
monastic  record.  Containing  a  history  from  tho 
foundation  of  the  abbey  at  the  end  t>l  tho 
seventh  century  to  the  year  1415.  Though 
of  slight  historical  value,  it  is  important  for  the 
accurate  and  detailed  picture  it  gives  of  the 
inner  and  daily  life  of  a  great  abW  y. 

Exchequer  was  the  name  of  the  court 
in  which,  after  the  Conquest,  the  financial 
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business  of  the  country  was  transacted.  The 
name  arose  from  the  chequered  cloth,  like  a 
chess-board,  wliich  covered  tho  table  of  the 
court.  The  chequers  were  probably  useful  in 
counting  money,  for  which  purpose  counters 
were  used  as  late  M  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
The  organisation  of  tho  court  dates  from 
Henry  I.,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  originally 
merely  a  specialised  financial  committee  of  the 
Great  Council.  Its  principal  officers  were  the 
great  officers  of  the  state  and  household,  with 
certain  others,  councillors  or  judges,  appointed 
by  the  king,  who  were  culled  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  [Baronet  Scaccarii).  The  court  was 
generally  held  at  Westminster,  but  was  not 
fixed  there  in  tho  twelfth  century.  Henry  II. 
restored  the  court,  and  u  full  account  of  it  as 
it  existed  in  his  reign  is  contained  in  the 
work  called  /hairy us  dc  Scaccario.  Two  full 
bessions  were  held  each  year,  at  Easter  and 
Michaelmas.  At  these  the  sheriffs  give  in 
their  accounts.  These  accounts  were  rendered 
in  three  divisions :  in  the  profcr,  at  which 
the  sheriff  paid  the  larger  [mxt  of  the 
money  in  kind  ;  tho  visus  compoti,  or  state- 
ment ;  and  the  sumtna,  or  tinal  balance,  with 
vouchers.  All  the  revenue  from  the  ferm  or 
rent  of  the  counties,  the  danegeld,  pleas  of 
the  crown,  aids,  and  other  feudal  dues,  were 
thus  brought  into  the  Exchequer.  The  ac- 
counts with  the  sheriffs  were  kept  by  tallies, 
or  pieces  of  wood  inscribed  and  notched. 
These  were  divided  down  the  middle,  and  one- 
half  was  kept  by  the  sheriff  and  the  other  by 
the  court.  Payment  of  the  ferm  of  the 
counties  was  made  in  money  instead  of  in 
kind  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Besides  the 
receipt  of  revenue,  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
chequer included  jurisdiction  in  cases  which 
affected  the  revenue  by  the  payment  of  fines ; 
it  recorded  agreements,  charters,  and  feoff- 
ments ;  and  it  sometimes  seems  to  have  acted 
us  a  political  council  of  state,  especially  in 
matters  of  foreign  treaties.  When  tho  office 
of  Justiciar  became  extinct,  tho  place  of 
president  at  the  Exchequer  Board,  which 
tonncrlv  belonged  to  the  Justiciar,  was  taken 
by  the  treasurer.  By  4  k  5  Will.  IV.,  c.  15, 
the  whole  position  of  the  Exchequer  as  regards 
the  receipt  of  revenue  was  changed.  For 
this  purpose  its  organisation  consists  of  a 
Board,  ut  the  head  of  which  is  an  officer  called 
the  Comptroller-General.  All  revenue  is  paid 
into  the  Bank  of  England  to  his  account,  and 
all  payments  made  by  the  Exchequer  are  made 
in  virtue  of  warrants  from  the  Treasury. 

The  Exchequer  must  also  be  considered 
with  reference  to  jurisdiction.  No  small  part 
of  its  judicial  business  was  lost  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Common  l'lcas  from  the 
King's  Bench  [Magna  Chart  a,  art.  17).  It 
still  retained  jurisdiction  in  revenue  cases, 
and  in  the  pleas  of  all  who  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  court.  Special  leave  was 
alio  given  to  implead  in  the  Exchequer  as 
an  indulgence.    Like  the  other  courts,  the 


Exchequer  drew  business  to  itself  wherever  it 
was  possible.  This  usurpation  of  jurisdiction 
was  made  a  subject  of  complaint,  and  by  tho 
Articuh  taper  carta*  (28  Ed.  I.,  c.  4)  it  was 
provided  that  no  common  pleas  except  those 
of  privileged  persons  should  be  heard  in  that 
court.  From  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  a 
regular  series  of  Chief  Barons  begins.  With 
this  separate  organisation,  however,  the  usur- 
pation by  tho  Exchequer  of  jurisdiction 
properly  belonging  to  other  courts  continued. 
It  drew  jurisdiction  to  itself  by  means  of  a 
writ  of  quo  minim,  in  which  it  was  suggested 
that  the  plaintiff  was  indebted  to  the  ciown, 
und  needed  payment  from  the  defendant  to 
enable  him  to  pay  the  king.  Courts  of  Ex- 
chequer were  set  up  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
when  those  countries  were  united  to  England 
as  regards  legislation.  The  fiction  of  the  writ 
of  quo  minus  was  abolished  by  2  Will.  IV.,  c. 
39 — the  Uniformity  of  Process  Act—  and  a 
proper  jurisdiction  was  given  to  tho  Ex- 
chequer. An  equitable  jurisdiction  also  per- 
tained to  this  court,  which  was  extended  by 
the  same  means  as  those  used  in  its  common 
law  side.  While,  however,  the  barons  were 
the  judges  on  the  common  law  side,  the  Trea- 
surer and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pre- 
sided in  equity  cases.  Tho  appointment  of 
the  Chancellor  date*  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  In  his  oath  of  office  he  bound  himself  to 
use  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer  for  no  writs  of 
other  courts  while  the  Cliancery  was  within 
twenty  miles.  The  last  case  in  which  the 
Chancellor  exercised  judicial  functions  was  in 
173").  The  equity  business  of  the  Exchequer 
was  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  by 
5  Vict.,  c.  5.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  has 
now  become,  by  the  Act  of  1873,  the  Ex- 
chequer Division  of  tho  High  Court  of 
Justice.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  now  no  judicial  functions,  and  is  tho 
member  of  the  cabinet  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  financial  administration  and  acts  as 
Minister  of  Finance. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  was  erected 
as  a  statutory  court  by  31  Ed.  III.,  c.  12,  to 
decide  cases  on  writs  of  error  from  tho 
common  la w  side  of  the  Excheq  uer.  I  ts  j  udges 
were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas.  This  court  was  re-organised 
by  27  Eliz.,  c.  8,  which  may  indeed  be  moro 
properly  said  to  have  created  a  now  court, 
having  jurisdiction  in  appeal  from  the  King's 
Bench.  By  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  70,  a  new  court  was 
erected,  for  the  judgments  of  each  common  - 
law  court  were  made  subject  to  revision  by 
the  judges  of  the  other  two  courts  sitting  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber.  The  appellute  juris- 
diction of  this  court  was  transferred  to  the 
new  Court  of  Appeal,  founded  by  the  £'«- 
|  prrnu  Court  of  Judicature  Act  (36  &  37 
Vict.,  c.  66,  a.  18). 

Mu.lox.  But  <>f  f  U  Exchequer .  Stnbba,  Const. 
Uitt,  cLaps.  xi.,  xv.  [W.  H.J 
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Excise,  The,  is  generally  defined  us  a 
duty  charged  before  their  sale  on  goods  which 
are  manufactured  and  consumed  at  home ;  but 
it  is  sometimes  used  of  any  tax  laid  upon  the 
retail  trade.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
this  tax  was  first  levied  in  England  by  the 
Parliamentary  party  in  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  im- 
post! of  the  biter  Angevin  kings  may  have 
been  exacted  in  this  way.  However,  it  was 
not  until  1643,  when  an  excise  on  liquors  was 
imposed,  in  imitation  of  tin:  Dutch,  by  an 
ordinance  of  both  Houses,  and  afterwards  by 
the  king's  rival  convention  at  Oxford,  that  it 
l»ccarno  a  recognised  source  of  revenue.  After 
the  Restoration  half  its  produce  was  assigned 
to  the  crown  in  compensation  for  the  surrender 
of  the  revenues  derived  from  feudal  tenure, 
whereby  the  burdens  of  the  rich  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  whole  nation.  James  II.  ob- 
tained from  his  first  Parliament  extra  excise 
and  custom  duties,  valued  at  £900,000  a  year, 
but  only  £300,000  of  this,  taken  fiom  the 
excise,  was  granted  to  William  and  Mary, 
although  the  revenue  grunted  to  Charles  II. 
was  continued.  At  the  same  time,  Parliament 
declared  the  excise  to  be  "  the  most  easy  and 
indifferent  levy  that  could  be  laid  u]k>u  the 
people."  This  view  was  not  shared  by  the 
nation  at  large,  and  the  excise  long  continued 
to  be  a  most  obnoxious  tax,  the  popular  preju- 
dices, caused  partly  by  the  practice  of  letting 
out  the  duties  in  farm,  and  partly  by  the 
obscurity  of  the  statutes  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, being  even  entertained  by  men  like  Mack- 
stone  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
in  1733,  found  these  prejudices  fatal  to  his 
Excise  Scheme.  Ho  wished  to  conciliate  the 
country  gentlemen  by  diminishing  the  land- 
tax  to  one  shilling,  and  for  that  purpose  im- 
|M)sed  a  duty  on  stilt.  When  the  new  tax  was 
found  to  fall  short  by  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
quired amount,  he  proposed— not  indeed,  as 
had  been  reported—  a  general  system  of  excise, 
but  the  substitution  of  excise  duties  for  cus- 
toms duties  on  wine  and  tobacco.  By  this 
means  smuggling  would  be  lessened,  while  by 
a  system  of  warehousing  without  tax  for  re- 
exportation, London  would  become  a  free  i>ort. 
The  Opposition,  however,  raised  a  most  violent 
outcry  against  the  measure,  and  the  general 
dislike  to  it  was  so  great  that  it  was  thought  an 
attempt  to  enforce  it  would  have  been  met  by 
armed  resistance  in  some  localities,  the  ministe- 
rial party  dwindled  rapidly  awav,  and  Walpolo 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  the  bill  baaed  upon 
his  resolution.  Subsequent  ministries,  how- 
ever, increased  the  amount  of  the  excise  duties, 
partly  to  decrease  drunkenness  (for  instance, 
in  1746  a  tax  of  20s.  a  gallon  was  kid  on 
spirits,  and  in  consequence  smuggling  in- 
creased a  hundredfold),  and  levied  them  on  a 
large  number  of  commodities.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  during  the  jrreat  struggle  with 
Napoleon,  when  the  excise  included  taxes  ou 
nearly  every  conceivable  article  of  home  manu- 


facture and  consumption — licences  to  permit 
persons  to  carry  on  certain  trades,  to  shoot 
game,  post-horse  duties,  duties  on  sales  by 
auction,  and  other  imposts.  A  great  many 
of  these  duties  have,  however,  since  been 
abolished,  and  others  have  been  transferred  to 
the  customs.  The  excise  is  now  almost  con- 
fined to  British  spirits  and  malt  liquors.  The 
management  of  the  excise  has  also  been 
simplified,  notably  in  1823,  when  the  separate 
boards  for  the  three  kingdoms  were  abolished, 
and  in  1848,  when  the  Board  left  Gresham 
House,  and  was  merged  with  those  of  stamps 
and  taxes  into  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  at 
Somerset  House.  [Cistoms.] 

Huabaud,  Collection  of  Ordinance,  p.  267; 
Common*  Journal*,  Sept.,  1660;  Hallum,  On*'. 
UUt.,  ii.,  chaps.  ».,  n. ;  Lingard.  x.  267;  Stau- 
hope.  Just,  of  Emjlaivl.  ii.  16 ;  Kaportl  of  the 
CommfstiOWaTl  of  Excite  ln</mry,  1883  ;  7  *  K  Geo. 
IV..  c.  53;  3  ic  i  Vict.,  c.  5,  7.        [L.  C.  S] 

Exclusion  Bill,  Tiik,  was  first  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  in  167'J.  It  dis- 
abled the  Duke  of  York,  us  a  Papist,  from 
succeeding  to  the  crown,  should  he  outlive 
his  brother.  It  met  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition in  the  Commons,  but  eventually  passed 
by  207  votes  to  128,  upon  which  "Charles 
dissolved  Parliament.  He  was,  however,  soon 
obliged  to  summon  it  again  (October,  1080), 
and  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  again  passed  by  tbo 
Commons ;  but  the  Lords,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Halifax,  rejected  it  by  G3  to  30. 
In  January,  1081,  the  Commons  voted  tliat 
no  supplies  should  be  granted  till  the  Exclusion 
Bill  was  passed,  and  refused  to  entertain 
Halifax's  proposal,  by  which  James  was  to 
rule  only  in  name,  a  regent  being  ap]>ointed 
on  his  accession  to  the  crown.  Again  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved  (January  16,  1081), 
but  not  before  the  Commons  had  voted  that 
the  opponents  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  were  traitors 
bought  with  French  money.  Again,  in  the 
Parliament  which  met  at  Oxford  in  March, 
1681,  the  Commons  insisted  on  the  passing  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill.  But  this  Parliament  was 
in  like  manner  dissolved,  und  Cluirles  sum- 
moned no  more  Parliaments  during  his  reign, 
and  consequently,  the  Exclusion  Bill  fell 
through.  The  Exclusion  Bill  had  proposed 
that  the  crown  should  descend  to  the  hell's  of 
the  Duke  of  York  on  Charles's  demise,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  duke  was  himself 
dead  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  temper  of  the  times 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  measure  arose 
from  the  fear  that  Shaftesbury  and  others 
were  desirous  of  making  Monmouth  king. 

Burnet,  UUt.  of  hU  Own  Tim*;  Ranke.  Hitt. 
of  En$  ;  Mocanlay,  Hut.  of  Eng.;  Christie,  L\f* 
of  Shufteilury. 

Exeter  was  probably  a  hill-fort  of  tho 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  Dnmnonia.  Its  ancient 
name  Cner  lf~t»c  became  Isea,  or  I»r<t  1*<imho~ 
morion  in  Latin,  and  EraHct«*t*r  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Conquered  by  the  English  at  an 
uncertain  date,  the  city  was  strongly  fortified 
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by  Athclstan.  It  was  several  timc«  In-sieged 
by  the  Danes  in  the  reigns  of  Alfred  and 
Ethelred  II.,  and  captured  by  Sweyn,  owing 
to  th;-  treason  of  its  governor,  Hugh  the. 
French,  in  1003.  It  was  erected  an  episcopal 
see  by  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1040.  In 
1007  Exeter  was  besieged  and  captured  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  In  Sept.,  149?, 
it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Pcrkin 
Warbeck,  and  in  1540  it  successfully  stood  a 
great  siege  against  the  Western  insurgents. 
Throughout  the  Civil  War,  Exeter  was  for 
the  most  jKirt  Royalist.  It  was  captured  by 
Prince  Maurice  in  1642,  and  remained  in  the 
hinds  of  the  king's  adherents  till  nearly  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  it  was  retaken  by 
Fairfax  (1646J.  It  was  the  first  important 
place  in  England  reached  by  William  of 
Orange,  who  entered  Exeter  Nov.  9,  1GS8. 
The  cathedral,  which  was  commenced  by 
Bishop  William  of  Warlewast  in  1112,  or 
perhaps  earlier,  was  not  completed  till  late  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Exeter,  Peerage  of.  In  early  times  the 
Earls  of  Devon  were  frequently  .styled  Eirls 
of  Exeter.  The  first  distinct  peerage  deriving 
it -*  name  from  the  city  was  the  dxk  4m  of 
Exeter,  conferred,  1397.  upon  John  Holland, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  third  son  of  Thomas 
Holland,  Earl  of  Kent  (son-in-law  of  Edmund 
Plantagenot,  Earl  of  Kent),  in  1399;  how- 
ever, the  duke  was  degraded,  and  his  honours 
became  forfeit.  In  1410  Thomas  Beaufort, 
youngest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  created 
Duke"  of  Exeter  for  his  life.  Afterwards, 
1443,  John  Holland,  son  of  the  fir>t  duke, 
was  created  duke,  having  Wn  restored  in 
blood  and  honours  twenty-six  years  earlier. 
The  dukedom,  however,  again  became  forfeit 
on  the  attainder  of  his  son  Henry,  1401.  In 
I 'rib,  Henry  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon, 
was  made  Marquis  of  Exeter,  as  was  also  his 
son  Edward.  1553.  the  father  having  l*-en 
attainted  in  1539;  on  Edward's  death,  without 
issue,  1550,  the  title  became  extinct.  In  1005 
Thomas  Cecil,  second  Lord  Burghley,  was 
created  Karl  of  Exeter,  and  the  honour  still 
remains  in  his  family,  Henry  Cecil,  tenth  carl, 
having  been  advanced  to  a  Afarymtate  of  the 
same  style,  1801. 

Exeter,  Henry  Holland,  Dike  of 
(rf.  1473 1,  was  the  son  of  John,  Duke  of 
Exeter.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  Ijaneastrian  party,  though  he  married 
Anno,  daughter  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York. 
He  fought  in  the  battles  of  Wakefield  and 
Tow  ton,  and  after  the  latter,  escaped  to  Scot- 
land, and  was  attainted  by  Edward  I V.  He 
afterwards  returned,  and  fought  in  the  battle 
of  Barnct,  where  he  Mas  left  for  dead  on  the 
field,  but  recovering,  fled  to  France,  where  he 
was  in  such  abject  poverty  that  he  was 
obliged  to  beg  his  bread  in  the  stmts.  In  I 
1473  his  corps..-  was  discovered  ou  the  sea-  | 


shore  near  Dover,  without  any  clue  as  to  how 
it  got  there. 

Exeter,  Thomas  Beaifobt,  Dries  of 
(</.  1427),  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  and 
Catherine  Swynford.  He  was  a  pointed  Cap- 
tain of  Calais  in  1407.  and  in  1410  succeeded 
Arundel  as  Chancellor.  He  held  the  Great 
Seal  for  two  years,  and  on  his  resignation,  vths 
created  Earl  of  Dorset.  He  was  one  of  the 
commanders  in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V. 
and  Henry  VI.'s  reigns,  and  in  1415  was  made 
Duke  of  Exeter.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  Borage1  in  1421,  but  was  released 
soon  after,  and  was  one  of  the  Council  during 
the  minority  of  Henrv  VI.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  *  Sir  T.  Neville,  but 
left  no  issue. 

Exeter,  Thomas  Cecil,  Earl  of  (A.  1542, 
rf.  1622),  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Burleigh, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  queen's  troops 
against  the  northern  rebels  in  1569;  he 
took  part  in  the  Scotch  expedition  in  favour 
of  the  Regent  Murray,  and  subsequently  did 
good  service  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  reward 
for  which  he  was  made  Governor  of  Hull, 
1585.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Exeter  by 
James  L,  1605. 

Exhibition,  The  Great  (1851).  Tho 
idea  of  holding  a  great  international  exposi- 
tion of  the  industrial  products  of  the  world, 
if  it  did  not  originate  with  Prince  Albert,  tho 
husband  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  taken  up  by 
him  with  so  much  energy,  that  the  credit 
belongs  to  him.  Under  his  auspic  es  a  Royal 
Commission  for  this  purpose  was  issued  in 
Jan.,  1850,  and  on  May  1,  1851,  the  exhibition 
was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  Hyde  Park. 
It  remained  open  till  Oct.  15,  1851,  having 
attained  a  success  beyond  all  expectation. 
The  buildings  of  glass  and  iron  were  sub- 
sequently removed  to  form  the  Crystal  Palaco 
at  Sydenham.  A  second  international  ex- 
hibition was  held  from  May  to  November, 
1802  ;  and  since  then  many  others  have  been 
held  in  London  and  almost  every  civilised 
capital. 

Exton,  Sik  Piers,  is  supposed  to  have, 
been  a  relative  of  Sir  Nicholas  Exton.  who 
was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1380  and  13S7. 
Exton  is  said  to  hive  murdered  Richard  II. 
in  Pontefr&ct  Castle,  but  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  Richard's  death  are  too  obscure  to 
allow  us  to  charge  him  with  the  crime  with 
any  degree  of  confidence. 

Extradition  is  the  surrender  of  fugitives 
from  justice  by  one  state  to  another.  No 
systematic  usage  in  this  matter  prevailed 
until  the  nineteenth  century.  Perhaps  the  only 
early  treaty  containing  a  provision  as  to 
extradition  was  that  of  1 1 74,  between  William 
of  Scotland  and  Henry  II.,  wherein  it  was 
agreed  that  jh  rsons  guilty  of  felony  in  Eng- 
land taking  refuge  in  Scotland  should  bo 
|  given  up,  and  vice  vetta.     But   the  other 
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media* val  treaties  usually  quoted— the 
Inter  cnr»us  May/tut  with  Flanders  in  1497 — 
appear  to  have  contained  nothing  more  than 
general  promises  not  to  harbour  rebels.  Tho 
question  of  extradition  seems  to  have  been 
first  investigated  by  tirotius  and  the  jurists  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  laid  down  the 
principle  that  states  were  bound,  either  by 
the  law  of  nations  or  by  reasons  of  "  comity," 
to  give  up  fugitive  criminals;  but  the  earliest 
distinct  statement  of  English  common  law 
was  the  declaration  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  1749,  that  "the  government  may  send  a 
prisoner  to  answer  for  a  crime  wherever  com- 
mittal." Yet  such  dicta,  though  recognising 
the  duty  of  extradition,  were  of  slight  au- 
thority, and  action  upon  them  could  have  been 
prevented  by  (in  appeal  for  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus.  England  for  the  first  time  bound 
itself  by  treaty  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in 
1802,  in  which  it  was  agreed  with  France 
that  fugitives  charged  with  forgery,  fraudu- 
lent bmkruptcy,  or  murder  should  be  sur- 
rendered. During  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  law  of  extradition  was 
rapidly  developed  in  the  United  States,  owing 
to  the  need  of  some  arrangement  between  the 
States  forming  the  Union  and  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  England, 
however,  the  history  of  extradition  really 
begins  with  the  treaties  of  1842  with  the 
United  States,  and  of  1843  with  France.  In 
1852  a  new  convention  was  made  with  France, 
and  in  this,  for  the  first  time,  exception  was  made 
in  tho  case  of  j>orsons  charged  with  political 
offences.  Each  of  these  treaties  had  been 
confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  eon- 
atitutional  doctrine  being  that,  though  the 
crown  could  make  extradition  treaties,  the 
executive  could  not  carry  them  out  without 
statutory  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  "  it 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  England  will 
not  surrender  fugitives  except  under  a  treaty  " 
(Wheaton,  International  Lair,  ed.  Boyd,  $  116, 
A).  The  Extradition  Act  of  1870  empowered 
the  executive  to  carry  out  extradition  treaties 
made  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  viz., 
that  no  fugitive  should  1*>  surrendered  for  a 
political  offence,  nor  tried  for  any  but  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  demanded.  Under 
this  statute  extradition  treaties  have  been 
made  with  almost  every  European  state,  and 
with  some  others. 

E.  Clarke.  Late  o/JEriraditim.  2nd  ©d.  1CT4. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

P 

Fabyan,  or  Fabian,  Roheut  (//.  1512), 
was  an  English  chronicler  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  prosperous  Ixmdon  citizen, and 
became  sheriff  in  1493.  His  book,  A  Concor- 
dant* of  HintnricM,  begins,  as  usual,  with  Brutus, 
and  is  a  commonplace  compilation  up  to  his 


own  time,  when  it  becomes  moderately  useful 
as  contemporary,  if  uncritical,  evidence,  and 
is  especially  full  on  London  history.  The  first 
edition  was  printed  in  151(5. 

Factory  Legislation.  The  great 
development  of  English  industry  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  unaccompanied 
by  any  State  regulation  or  supervision,  led  to 
gross  and  wide-spread  neglect  of  the  com- 
monest precautions  for  tho  preservation  of 
the  health  of  tho  workers.  In  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy  a  long  series  of  Acts  were 

Cissed  designed  to  protect  the  health  of 
lourers  in  factories  and  workshops,  and 
especially  of  women  and  children.  The 
Health  aad  Month  Act  of  1802  (42  Geo.  III., 
c.  73),  was  passed  at  tho  instance  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  the  elder.  It  provided  for 
tho  cleansing  and  ventilation  of  factories; 
but  the  scandals  of  the  apprentice  system  had 
produced  the  Act,  and  it  was  mainly  directed 
to  limiting  tho  hours  of  apprentices'  work  to 
twelve  a  day,  the  prohibition  for  them  of 
night  work,  with  some  arrangements  for  their 
clothing,  education,  and  moral  well-being. 
The  Stcoud  Factory  Act  of  18l  i  (59  (Jeo. 
III.,  c.  5G)  was  passed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appointed  in  1816.  Its  operation  was  limited 
to  cotton-mills.  By  it,  children  under  nine 
were  not  to  be  employed  at  all.  Between 
nine  and  sixteen,  they  were  not  to  work 
over  twelvo  hours  a  day,  and  night  work 
was  prohibited.  In  1833.  Lord  Alt  nor/n't 
Act  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  103)  became  law. 
It  introduced  the  "half-time"  principle 
for  "  children "  {i.e.,  those  between  nine 
and  thirteen),  and  made  their  education 
out  of  work  hours  compulsory.  The  provi- 
sions confined  by  earlier  Acts  to  cotton-mills 
were  made  more  general,  and  a  new  departure 
was  made  by  some  provision  for  the  welfare 
of  '*young  persons"  (i.e.,  those  Wtween 
thirteen  and  eighteen).  Inspectors  were 
appointed  to  see  the  Acts  canned  out,  as  tho 
justices  had  proved  but  inefficient  executors 
of  previous  legislation.  But  a  more  general 
law  was  still  wanted,  and  Sir  Itobert  Perf » 
Factory  Act,  1844  (7  A:  8  Vict.,  c.  15),  was 
passed.  Lord  Ashley's  long  and  philanthropic 
agitation  had  won  two  victories  over  the 
government  in  tho  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  a  ten  hours'  limit  to  the  labour  <if 
women  and  children.  At  last,  Peel  agreed  to 
accept  a  twelve  hours'  limit,  and  the  amended 
bill  of  Lord  Ashley  thus  became  law.  Its  pro- 
visions were  that  the  working  hoursof  children 
under  thirteen  should  be  diminished  to  six  and 
a  half  hours  per  day  ;  that  tho  timo  during 
which  they  were  to  be  under  dailv  instruction 
in  schools  should  be  extended  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  hours  in  winter,  and  three 
hours  in  summer  ;  that  the  lal>our  of  peraens 
between  thirteen  and  eighteen,  and  of  adult 
women  (now  first  brought  under  the  Factory- 
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Acta),  should  be  limited  to  twelve  hours  a  day ; 
that  a  certificate  of  baptism  should  be  pro- 
duced, if  demanded,  to  prove  that  the  child 
■was  really  of  the  age  required  by  the  law ; 
that  the  amount  of  the  tines  imposed  for  the 
violation  of  the  law  should  be  diminished, 
but  that  they  should  be  inflicted  for  each 
person  improperly  worked,  instead  of  for 
each  offence,  which  might  include  several 
persons :  and  that  machinery  should  be 
guarded,  to  prevent  accident.  Inspectors 
wire  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Act.  In 
1847,  .Mr.  Fielden,  member  for  Oldham, 
introduced  and  carried  a  bill  which  limited 
the  labour  of  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  eighteen  to  twelve  hours  a 
day,  allowing  two  hours  out  of  the  twelve 
for  meals;  and  he  further  proposed  that 
the  same  restriction  should  apply  to  females 
above  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  principle 
of  State  regulation  of  the  labour  of  women 
and  children  was  thus  fully  recognised. 
The  piecemeal  method  of  English  1>  gislation 
rendered  it  now  necessary  for  the  friends  of 
the  Factory  Acts  to  get  supplemental 
statutes  passed  to  include  the  unprotected 
industries.  Among  these  were  the  Mining 
Act  of  1842,  which  entirely  prohibiten!  female 
and  child  labour  in  mines.  In  1845,  Lord 
Ashley's  Print. works  Act  was  passed.  In 
1850  a  thorough  measure  for  supervising 
mines,  was  passed  {Coal  ami  Iron  Mines  Act). 
Not  till  1860  were  bleaching  and  dye-works 
included  in  the  Acts;  not  till  1867  were  all 
factories  included  in  the  scope  of  the  Factory 
Act*  Frttntion  and  Workshop  Regulation  Acts 
(30  &  31  Vict.,  c.  103  &  146;  ;  and  even  here 
small  exceptions  reqtured  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, and  the  mistake  of  the  Act  of  1867  in 
entrusting  the  working  to  local  authority  had 
to  be  corrected  in  1871  by  its  transference  to 
(iovernment  inspectors.  In  1878  was  passed 
Sir  R.  A.  (afterwards  Viscount)  Cross's  Factory 
and  Workshop  Act  (41  Vict,  c.  16),  repealing, 
consolidating,  and  amending  all  prior  Acts. 
There  was  further  legislation  in  185)1  and 
1895,  In  1001  an  Act  was  passed  consolid- 
ating, with  amendments,  all  previous  Acts. 
In  1886  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Shop  Hours  Act, 
amended  1892,  limiting  the  hours  of  labour 
for  young  persons  in  retail  shops,  was  passed, 
and  a  Shop  Assistants  (Seats)  Act  in  1899. 

Vou  Plener,  English  Fuctoru  Legislation,  trans- 
lated by  WtMiiuian,  ia  the  standard  history. 
For  tbc  working  of  the  Acts,  see  Rejtiit  of  (he 
Factory  Act*  Commission.  Notcutt's  La<r  fiV(a(oi<) 
to  Factories  will  explain  the  present  law.  A 
briefer  account  eau  be  founil  in  Stanley  Jevous, 
T.'.e  Stall  in  fetation  to  labour. 

Fairfax,  Fermxanpo  (A.  1584,  </.  1648). 
2nd  Baron  (of  Cameron,  in  the  peerage 
of  Scotland),  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
of  Denton,  Yorkshire,  marriid  Mary,  daughter 
of  Lord  Sheffield.  I/ord  Fairfax  repre- 
sented Yorkshire  in  the  I/»ng  Parliament, 
tind   was  appointed,  in  Nov.,  1642,  com- 


mander-in-chief of  the  F:irliamentary  forces 
in  the  northern  counties.  After  some  successes 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  West  Riding 
before  the  superior  forces  of  the  Marquis  o* 
Newcastle,  and  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at 
Ad walton  Moor,  near  Bradford  (June  30, 
1643).  With  the  remainder  of  hi*  troops  he 
made  his  way  to  Hull,  which  he  successfully 
held  against  Newcastle's  army,  until  he  forced 
them  to  raise  the  siege  (Sept.  2 — Oct.  11, 
1643).  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  and  on  the  capture  of  York  by  the 
combined  army  (Jul)*,  1644)  was  appointed 
its  governor.  He  resigned  in  consequence  of 
the  Self-Denying  Ordinance,  and  died  March 
14,  1648. 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  3rd  Lord  (b.  Jan.  12, 
1612,  d.  1671),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Lord  Vera 
(1637).  He  served  in  the  royal  army  against 
the  Scots,  and  was  knighted  bv  the  king  fur 
his  services.  When  the  Civil  War  began  he 
acted  as  his  father's  lieutenant  in  Yorkshire. 
On  Jan.  23,  1643,  he  recaptured  Leeds,  and 
on  May  21st  Wakefield,  making  on  the  latter 
occasion  1.400  prisoners.  After  the  defeat  at 
Adwalton  Moor,  at  which  he  was  present,  he- 
made  his  way  to  Hull,  but  during  the  siege 
joined  Cromwell  in  Lincolnshire  with  his 
Yorkshire  horse,  and  helped  to  gain  the  battle 
of  Winceby  (Oct.  12,  1643).  On  Jan.  28, 
1644,  he  defeated  the  king's  Irish  troops  at 
Nantwich,  and  reconquered  the  county  of 
Cheshire  for  the  Parliament.  On  April  12th 
he  defeated  I/ord  Bellasis,  the  Governor  of 
York,  at  Selby,  taking  1.600  prisoners.  He 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  York,  and  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  Parliamentary  horse  at 
Marston  Moor,  and  after  the  rout  of  that  wing 
joined  Ix)rd  Manchester's  division.  After  the 
victory  he  was  occupied  in  reducing  the 
Yorkshire  fortresses.  These  successes  led  the 
House  of  Commons  to  api*>int  him  commander 
of  the  New  Model  Army  (Jan.  21,  1645).  He 
took  the  field  at  the  end  of  April.  1645.  with 
the  intention  of  relieving  Taunton,  but  was 
recalled  from  the  West  to  liesiege  Oxford. 
( >n  the  news  of  the  king's  capture  of  I/cieester, 
he  raised  the  siege  of  Oxford  (June  5),  and 
overtook  and  defeated  Charles  at  Naseby 
June  14}.  Then  he  turned  westward  again, 
relieved  Taunton,  defeated  Goring  at  Ling- 
port  (July  10),  and  captured  Bridgwater, 
Bristol,  Tiverton,  and  other  Royalist  strong- 
holds. With  the  defeat  of  Sir  Ralph  H  opt  on 
at  Torrington,  early  in  1646  (Feb.  16%  the 
subjugation  of  the  West  was  completed,  and 
the  surrenders  of  Oxford  (June  24)  and 
Raglan  (Aug.  19)  brought  the  first  Civil 
War  to  an  end.  In  the  quarrels  which  took 
place  next  year  between  the  army  and  the 
Parliament,  Fairfax,  after  labouring  hard  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
army,  ami  shared  the  responsibility  for  th« 
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expulsion  of  the  eleven  members.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  Civil  War,  Fairfax 
defeated  the  Kentish  Royalists  at  Maidstone 
(June  1,  1648),  and  after  ten  weeks'  siege, 
obliged  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Col- 
chester to  surrender.  He  seems  to  have  been 
willing  to  approve  of  the  trial  and  deposition 
of  the  king,  but  he  refused  to  sit  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  and  on  June  26,  1650,  re- 
signed his  command  rather  than  invade  Scot- 
land. During  the  Protectorate  he  took  no 
Mrt  in  public*  affairs.  In  Richard  Cromwell's 
Parliament  he  represented  Yorkshire,  and 
after  the  dissolution  of  that  assembly  was 
appointed  by  the  Rump  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State,  but  did  not  act.  When 
Monk  marched  into  England  Fairfax  raised 
voluntee  rs,  was  joined  by  a  large  part  of 
Lamiiert's  forces,  and  occupied  York.  He 
openly  declared  for  a  free  Parliament .  and  for 
the  restoration  of  the  king  (Jan.,  1660),  thus 
exercising  an  important  influence  in  bringing 
aitout  the  Restoration.  His  death  took  place 
in  1671.  He  was  an  able  general  and  an 
honest  man,  but  had  none  of  the  qualities  of 
a  statesnmn,  so  that,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
Clarendon,  he  was  throughout  "  overwitted " 
by  Cromwell. 

Fairfax,  Short  V  •'.  in  tbo  Ant ii/narian 

Rrprrtorv,  vol.  iii.,  18K8;  C.  Markli.un.  Lift  of 
the  C  urt  Lord  Fairfax;  Whitelooke.  Sltmonnh; 
Clarendon,  Ui,t.  of  the  Jtrbdlion.     [C.  H.  P.] 

Falconberg,  Eltxabsth,  Covxtem  or 
(A.  \mi,d.  171?,  was  the  third  daughter  of 
Oliver  Cromwell;  she  was  married  in  16.*>7  to 
Viscount  (afterwards  Earl  of)  Falconberg. 
Always  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  she 
Waited  herself  in  favour  ot  the  Restoration. 
During  Charles  II.'b  reign  she  frequently 
appeared  at  court. 

Falconberg,  Willi/ m  Neville,  Lord 
(rf.  14»V2>,  was  the  son  of  Ralph,  Earl  of 
Westmorland,  and  brother  of  the  Earl  ot 
Sulisburv.  Ho  distinguished  himself  in  the 
siege  of*  Orleans  and  other  operations  in 
France  in  Henry  YI.'l  reign.  He  espoused 
the  Yorkist  cause,  and  fought  it  Towton. 
In  1461  he  was  made  Earl  of  Kent. 

Falconbridge,  pr  Pane  on  berg,  The 

Bastahd  of,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Wil- 
liam Ne\-ille.  Lord  Falconberg,  In  1471  he 
land. si  in  Kent  to  make  a  last  attempt  in 
favour  of  Henry  VI.  He  got  together  some 
men,  and  forced  an  entrance  into  London, 
with  the  design  of  liberating  Henry  from  the 
Tower.  Hut  when  he  burned  Aldgate  and 
London  Bridge,  the  citizens  rose  against 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  This 
attempt  made  it  necessary  for  Edward  to  put 
Henry  to  death. 

Falkirk  was  the  scene  of  a  little  be. 
twecn  the  Scotch  and  the  English,  July 
22,  1298.  This  was  fought  in  the  valley 
between  the  town  of  Falkirk  and  the 
River    Carron,   resulting  in  a  victory  for 
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tho  English,  who  were  commanded  by 
Edward  I»,  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  Anthony 
Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  over  a  far  inferior 
Scotch  force,  led  by  Wallace  and  Sir  John 
Grahame,  the  Litter  of  whom  was  killed. 
Wallace  had  arranged  the  Scottish  pikemcn, 
on  whom  he  mainly  relied,  in  four  circular 
bodies,  connected  by  archers.  The  front  was 
defended  by  palisades,  and  by  a  morass 
beyond  them.  Behind  the  main  body  was 
marshalled  the  cavalry,  to  prevent  retreat. 
Well  might  Wallace  say,  "  I  have  brocht  you 
to  the  king,  hop  gif  ye  can."  The  first 
attacks  of  the  English,  led  by  the  Earl 
Marshal,  failed  through  the  English  becoming 
entangled  in  the  morass.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  then  attempted  a  flank  charge,  to 
avoid  the  bog,  but  Mas  equally  unsuccessful. 
A  third  attack  by  the  king  in  j>erson  changed 
the  fortunes  of"  the  day.  The  circles  were 
broken  by  the  English  archers,  and  the 
mounted  knights  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy.  The;  Scottish  army  was  com- 
pletely  shattered,  ami  Wallace,  though  he 
escaped  from  the  field,  remained  a  hunted 
fugitive  for  the  short  remainder  of  his  life. 

Falkirk,  The  Battle  or  (1746),  was 
fought  between  the  royal  troops  and  the 
Young  Pretender,  the  former  being  defeated. 

Falkland,  Henry  Cauey,  Loan  (d.  ir»:{3), 
was  Deputy  of  Ireland  between  1622  and 
1620.  His  inquiry  into  defective  titles,  and 
transplantation  of  many  native  septs  in  favour 
of  English  settlers,  were  among  the  causes  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1641.  But  his  comparatively 
mild  government  was  ill  adapted  to  carry  out 
Charles  L's  policy,  and  he  was  removed  to 
make  room  for  Strafford. 

Falkland,  Lrciun  Cauey,  Loun,  son  of 
the  preceding  {h.  1610,  d.  1043),  was  educated 
at  Dublin,  ami  served  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Returning  to  his  seat  of  Great  Tew,  in  <  >xford- 
shire,  he  gathered  round  him  there,  and  at 
the  neighbouring  university,  a  small  Kind  of 
liberal  theologians.  In  1640  be  entered  the 
I/mg  Parliament.  A  devoted  lover  of  Con- 
stitutionalism, and  an  opponent  of  arbitrary 
power  in  any  shape,  Falkland  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  government  of  Strafford 
and  Charles;  but  he  believed  that  the  royal 
government  might  be  amended  or  reformed. 
He  accordingly  became  the  leader  of  that 

Parliamentary  Royalist  j<arty  that  almost 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  |iassage  of  the 
Grand  Remonstrance.  He  very  unwillingly 
joined  the  war  on  the  Royalist  side,  and 
almost  courted  the  death  he  met  at  Newbury, 
his  last  words  being  "  Peace,  peace."  His 
personal  gifts,  lil>cral  spirit .  and  relations 
to  the  parties  of  his  time,  invest  his  career 
with  unusual  interest. 

Clarendon.  M*t.  of  th«  BfMUon  ;  Gardiner, 
Hi»f.  o/  £?(<;.,  JSOJ— /6Y  >. 

Falkland  Castle,  in  Fifeshire,  was  the 
I  scene  of  ti  e  Duke  of  Rothesay's  murder 
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in  14V2.  In  1592,  Lord  Both  well  made  one 
of  nil  numerous  attempts  to  seize  James  VI. 
wh.i  •  he  vat  iu  the  castle. 

Falkland  Islands,  The,  are  a  group  of 

islundt  lying  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  con- 
sisting of  East  and  West  Falkland,  together 
with  i!.-jut  two  hundred  smaller  Islands;  they 
were  discovered  hy  John  Davis  in  1592.  In 
1  690  an  English  navigator,  named  Strong,  pi  vo 
them  their  present  name.  In  1765  Gjmmo- 
dote  Byron  took  possession  of  them  for  the 
crown  of  England.  In  1764  a  French  colony 
hud  settled  there,  hut  Spain  got  rid  of  this  in 
1760  and  expelled  tho  English  garrison  in 
1767.  This  nearly  led  to  war,  but  after 
mut-h  negotiation  the  Spanish  garrison  was 
withdrawn  in  1771.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
teniae  on  which  England  now  claimed  to 
hold  the  islands,  without  occupying  them, 
afforded  a  theme  for  Junius  and  for  Samuel 
Johnson.  In  1820  the  Buenos  Ayrea  Govern- 
ment formed  a  settlement  and  so  revived  the 
dormant  British  claim,  which  was  made 
effective  in  1832.  Now  they  are  chiefly  used 
as  a  whaling-station  and  for  the  purposes  of 
sheep -farming.  They  are  ruled  by  a  governor, 
assisted  by  an  executive  council  and  a  legis- 
lative council,  both  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  crown.  The  population  is  about  2.200. 

Lucia*,  Historical  Geo>)raph\i  of  the  British 

Empire. 

Family  Compact,  Thk,  is  the  name 

applied  to  various  treaties  between  the  Bour- 
bon Kings  of  Spain  and  France  during  tho 
eighteenth  century.  Tho  first  compact  began 
in  1 733,  and  being  specially  directed  against 
English  trado  led,  in  1730,  to  a  war  between 
Spain  and  England.  The  more  famous  com- 
pact was  in  1701,  and  its  object  was  to  asso- 
ciate Spain  to  Franco  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  Pitt  had  timely  warning  of  tho  agree- 
ment, and  the  refusal  of  George  III.  to 
sanction  an  attack  on  Spain  led  to  his 
resignation.  But  when  the  compact  became 
known,  war  was  inevitable. 

Famine,  Thk  Cottojc,  is  the  name 
generally  given  to  the  distress  among  tho 
cotton  operatives  in  Lancashire,  in  1862-04, 
due  to  the  stoppage  of  their  raw  material 
by  the  blockade  of  Southern  jwrts  in  tho 
American  War  of  Secession.  Great  efforts 
at  relief  were  made :  in  April,  1863,  the 
gifts  for  this  purpose,  in  money  and  kind, 
were  estimated  by  the  chairman  of  tho 
Central  Belief  Committee  at  over  £2,000,000. 
By  1864  tho  distress  was  over. 

i«P,am7n6'  T',R,  ,J"T"o  (Inland).  In 
1*4 1  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  caused  the 
superabundant  cottier  population  of  Ireland 
to  experience  severe  distress,  which,  coming 
utter  several  years  of  scarcity,  soon  became  as 
Serious  as  an  absolute  famine.  Despite  the 
repeal  of  the  Cora  Liws  and  the  exertions 


of   State   and   private    brnevolenee,  many 
perished,  and  more  escaped  by  emigrating 
to  America.     Among  the   political  conse- 
quences of  the  famine  was  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  Smith   U'Brien  in  1S48,  but 
more  important  was  the  social  and  economical 
I  revolution  which  the  famine  effected.  The 
J  diminution   of  the   population   from  eight 
|  millions  to  not  much  nMM  than  five  ;  the  di*- 
r  appearance  of  cottier  tenancy  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland;  great  changes  in  the  ownership 
and   cultivation  of  Land  :  the  introduction 
of  the  "  English  system  "  of  competition  ami 
free  contract;  the  raiding  in  some  degree  of 
j  the  standard  of  living  ;  and  the  creation  of 
i  a  new  set  of  grievances,  while  old  ones  were 
removed— all  flowed  from  the  potato  famine. 

Famine8,  India*.  The  irregularity  of 
the  rainfall  of  a  tropical  climate,  hostile  in- 
vasion, plagues  of  locusts,  storms,  imperfec- 
tions in  the  system  of  transport,  and  excessive 
export  of  grain,  have  been  the  many  causes 
of  Indian  famine.  A  dense  and  poor  repu- 
tation, whose  increase  is  checked  by  no  pru- 
dential restraints,  and  which  has  few  manu- 
factures as  a  refuge  when  agriculture  fails, 
must  always  be  liable  to  experience  the  worst 
forms  of  such  scarcities.  The  removal  of 
tho  old  positive  checks  on  population  by 
the  strong  government  of  tho  English  has, 
if  anything,  increased  the  tendency  to  famine, 
though  better  organisation  of  relief  has  made 
their  effects  often  less  disastrous.  But  in  tho 
early  y<«ars  of  English  rule  in  India  (notablv 
in  1770,  1781—83,  and  again  in  1790—92) 
there  were  severe  famines.  The  experience  of 
these  years  led  to  the  beginning  of  those 
remedial  measures  which  havo  in  recent 
times  made  Indian  famines,  which  still  recur 
with  disastrous  frequency,  much  less  terrible. 
In  1860  and  1861  no  ruin  fell  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Sutlej.  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  were  frightful.  No  less  than 
500,000  human  beings  are  believed  to  havo 
perished,  and  the  whole  of  the  population, 
notwithstanding  the  benevolent  exertions  of 
government  and  individuals,  and  the  receipt  of 
large  subscriptions  from  England,  endured 
misery  which  it  was  hopeless  to  alleviate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  existing  necessity.  In  1805  rain 
railed  in  Orissa,  and  scarcity  began  to  prevail, 
which  passed  into  absolute  famine  almost 
without  notice,  and  certainly  without  pre- 
caution. Till  it  reached  an  alarming  heijjht, 
the  eovernmont  of  Bengal  was  inactive,  and 
the  time  passed  by  in  which  supplies  of  grain 
could  In?  sent  by  sea.  When  the  people  were 
perishing  in  thousands,  no  vessel  could  ap- 
proach the  coast,  and  the  supplies  forwarded 
by  land  were  utterly  insufficient  to  meet 
tho  general  wants.  Tho  immediate  de- 
struction of  human  life  was  estimated  at 
two  millions,  and  the  amount  of  human 
suffering  had  been  incalculably  great. 
At  the  end  of  1873,  over  a  lanre  tract  of 
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•country  estimated  to  contain  no  leas  than 
28  millions  of  people,  comprising  several 
important  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar, 
the  great  harvest  of  the  year  was  hopo- 
lessly  withering  for  want  of   rain.  The 

rcrop  of  1874  also  proved  a  failure, 
government  made  great  effort*.  The 
stock  of  rice  it  purchased  amounted  to 
.500,000  tons.  The  difficulty,  however,  was 
how  to  distribute  it ;  but  the  government 
overcame  this  so  effectually,  that  it  is  said 
that  fewer  persons  died  of  starvation  in  Bengal 
and  Behar  than  in  an  ordinary  year.  The  cost 
of  the  relief  operations  was  ten  millions.  In 
1876  and  1877  the  rainfall  wns  lamentably  de- 
ficient, and  in  the  latter  year  failed  altogether 
over  jxtrts  of  Madras,  Bombay,  Hyderabad,  and 
Mysore.  In  1876  the  area  of  failure  was  so 
vast  that  famine  prices  were  inevitable.  All 
that  could  be  were  employed  on  public  works ; 
gratuitous  relief  began  on  a  large  scale,  and 
the  activity  of  the  government  staved  off  a 
vast  amount  of  distress.  Much  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  famine  of  1896-7.  which  affected 
also  North- Western  India  and  Bengal.  In 
1H99-1900  occurred  another  dreadful  famine, 
affecting  tracts  covering  475,000  rquare  miles, 
while  at  one  time  6,500,000  persons  were 
receiving  relief.  A  great  deal  has  been  done 
of  late  years  in  the  way  of  permanent  irri (Ra- 
tion works  and  railways,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  famine. 

Famosus  Libellus  was  the  title  of  a 
document  sent  by  Edward  111.  in  1341  to  all 
the  bishops  and  chapters  in  the  kingdom, 
containing  the  recapitulation  of  all  the 
charges  which  the  king  had  brought  against 
Archbishop  Stratford. 

Farm,  especially  in  the  forms  firma  coini- 
tutus  (farm  of  the  shire),  and  Jinan  burgi 
(farm  of  the  borough),  was  the  technical 
name  for  the  composition  paid— in  the  former 
case  by  the  sheriff,  and  the  latter  by  the 
rudimentary  corporation  [Towns]  —  to  the 
crown  or  lord  in  return  for  the  privilege  of 
collecting  and  appropriating  the  taxee  of 
the  district. 

Farnham  Castle,  the  residence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  overlooking  the  town 
of  that  name  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  Surrey, 
was  built  by  Henry  de  Blois,  destroyed  by 
Henry  III.  as  adulterine,  but  rebuilt  subse- 
quently. It  was  governed  by  Denham  for 
Charles  I.,  and  captured  by  Waller  in  164*2, 
when  its  fortifications  were  finally  demolished. 

Fast  Castle,  a  famous  stronghold  on  the 
coast  of  North  Berwickshire  near  St.  Abb's 
Head,  was  the  place  to  which  the  conspirators 
in  the  Gowrie  plot  (q.v.)  proposed  to  carry  off 
James  VI. 

Fastolf,  SnJoNS  {<i.  1459),  was  an  English 
general  of  some  reputation  in  the  struggles  for 
the  retention  of  France  under  Henry  VI.  In 
1429  he  was  thoroughly  beaten  at  Pata^i  by 


tho  Maid  of  Orleans.  In  the  Paston  Letters 
we  havo  copious  accounts  of  his  private  life; 
these  show  him  to  have  been  hard,  grasping, 
and  litigious.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he 
was  the  prototype  of  Shakespeare's  Falstaff, 
with  whom  he  has  nothing  in  common,  except 
it  be  in  the  resemblance  between  their  names. 
J.  Oairdner,  Introd.  to  Paslon  LtUm. 

Favourite,  a  word  of  ill-omen  in  English 
history,  is  generally  used  to  designate  a  person 
who,  having  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
sovereign,  uses  his  power  unworthily  and  for 
his  own  ends,  who  unduly  influences  his  master, 
and  who,  without  sharing  ministerial  respon- 
sibilitv,  becomes  practically  the  thief  minister 
of  the  realm.    We  can  hardly  consider  such 
men  as  Edric  Stroona  (q.v.)  in  the  light  of 
favourites,  and  besides,  the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
stitution did  not  afford  much  opportunity  for 
the  favourite.    The  Norman  kings  were  too 
wise  to  endanger  their  position  by  favouritism, 
and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  the  early 
Plantagenets.  Flamliard  and  Falkes  de  Breaute 
are  unworthy  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous'  kings,  and  the  power  of  such 
creatures  is  not  derived  from  the  mere  favour 
of  royalty.  The  real  beginning  of  favouritism, 
in  England  mav  l>e  seen  in  the  Poitevins  and 
Savoyards   who  thronged  to   the  court  of 
Henry  III.,   and  of  whom  the  unknown 
satirist  of  tho  day  Bays  :— 
•*  A  paltry  set  of  enr»  is  troubling  all  the  land— 

Drive  out  or  l*t  them  die,  that  Uae  ungodljr  baud. 

Edward  II.'s  favourite,  Gaveston,  is  typical 
of  the  class  — handsome,  brave,  and  high- 
spirited,  armed  with   all   the  aceompli*h- 
ments  of  the  age,  but  arrogant,  wdf-seeWng, 
and  utterlv  reckless  of  consequences,  whether 
to  himself'  or  to  his  master.    The  opposition 
is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  foreigner 
but   the  same   objection   cannot   be  urged 
against  the  De-spencers,  who  succeeded  Oaves- 
ton  in  Edward's  affections.    Here  the  oppo- 
sition is  personal,  and  is  directed  also  against 
those  influences  which  tend  to  separate  the 
king  from  his  barons.    But  the  displacement 
of  the  Despencers  and  their  weak-minded 
master  onlv  brings  on  the  scene  a  far  more 
criminal   favourite  than  any  that  had  ap- 
peared before.   For  nearly  four  years  England 
is  under  tho  rule  of  Roger  Mortimer,  whoso 
criminal  intrigue  with  the  queen  is  the  chief 
source  of  his  power.    At  the  end  of  Edward 
lll.'s  reign  the  king  falls  for  a  time  under  the 
influence  of  a  worthless  woman.  Alice  1  errers, 
who  abuses  her  power,  not  only  by  obtaining 
lands  and  possessions  for  hei>elf.  but  by 
interfering  with  the  course  of  justice.  Iho 
next  reign  is  that  of  a  young  prime  who- 
makes  a  bold  attempt  to  govern  by  ministers 
of  his  own  choice ;  but  favouritism  creeps  in, 
and  De  Vcre  must  fall  into  the  same  eategory 
with  the  Despencers.  even  if  De  bt  Pole  d«« 
not  deserve  tho  title  of  favourite.    Henry  >  1- 
and  his  queen,  by  the  power  they  gave  to 
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Suffolk  and  Somerset,  alienated  the  nobles, 
and  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
favouritism,  an  accusation  which  their  antago- 
nists were  only  too  glad  to  take  up.  The 
influence  of  such  a  woman  as  Jane  Shore  in 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.  wai  probably  not  very 
great,  though  Richard  III.  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make  a  severe  example  of  her. 
The  Tudors  were  far  too  able  and  far  too 
d'termined  to  desire  or  need  the  aid  of 
favourites,  and  the  relations  of  Leicester 
and  Es^  x  to  Queen  Elizabeth  were  rather 
of  a  personal  than  of  a  political  character. 
James  I.'i  nature  needid  some  friend  to 
lean  upon,  and  he  found  his  favourite,  first 
in  Somerset/and.  subsequently,  in  Bucking- 
ham. Charles  II.  was  too  astute  to  injure 
his  position  by  favouritism,  and  the  secret 
advisers  of  James  II.,  such  as  Father  Pet  re, 
based  their  influence  on  religious  rather  than 
on  personal  grounds.  The  Dutch  followers 
of  William  III.  were  unjustly  stigmatised  as 
favourites,  a  name  more  deservedly  applied  to 
Lady  Marlborough  and  Mrs.  Masham  in  the 
next  reign,  or  to  the  venal  mistresses  of  the 
first  two  Georges.  Constitutional  govern- 
ment made  favouritism  impossible.  Bute  was 
stigmatised  as  a  favourite,  but  George's  effort 
to  make  him  supreme  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  was  mainly  part  of  that  king's  per- 
sistent policy  to  nominate  his  own  ministers. 
Favouritism  may  now  be  considered  extinct, 
and  the  methods  of  government  have  become 
of  such  a  character  that  its  revival  is  hardly 
likely.  [F.  S.  P.] 

Fawkes,  Gi  \  (A.  1570.  d.  lOOO),  was  the 
agent  and  most  famous  conspirator  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  A  Yorkshireman  by  birth, 
he  became  a  Catholic,  and  having  wasted  his 
patrimony,  served  with  the  Spanish  army  in 
the  Netherlands,  whence  he  returned  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  the  well-known  conspiracy 
with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  connected. 
He  was  executed  in  1G0G.  [Gi  n  J'owdku  Plot.] 

Fealty  its  etymology  shows,  a  promise 
of  fidelity,  made  by  one  man  to  another. 
As  used  in  a  technical  sense  in  feudal  law  it 
differs  from  homage,  in  that  it  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  holding  of  land,  and  from 
allegiance,  which  was  duo  to  the  sovereign 
only,  and  was  a  national,  not  a  feudal  obliga- 
tion. The  oath  of  b  aity  was  taken  at  the 
time  of  doing  homage,  and  when  not 
taken  t'i  the  king,  in  words  something  like 
these  —  "Hear  you  this,  my  lord  A,  that 
I,  B.  from  this  day  forward  will  bear  you 
faith  of  life  and  limb,  saving  my  faith  to  the 
king  ami  his  heirs  {..<•„  saving  the  oath  of 
allegiance  which  was  taken  by  every  subject), 
and  the-  services  which  lielong  to  you  for  the 
t.-.'s  anl  tenements  I  hold  of  you,  lawfully 
will  perform  to  you,  as  they  become  due,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  so  help  me  God  and 
the  saints."  Un  the  Continent  generally,  and 
in  palatinate  jurisdictions  in  England,  the 


oath  of  fealty  would  be  taken  absolutely 
without  any  saving  clause  reserving  duty  to 
the  monarch  as  above.    [Fei  oalism. ] 

Fearchar  Fada  [«'•*.,  the  Tall),  chief  of 

the  Dalriadic  tril>e  of  Cinel  Liarn.  endea- 
voured unsuccessfully  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Britons  and  Angles,  in  67$.  in  which 
y.-ar  three  battb  s  were  fought.  In  GSo  he 
j<  lined  forces  with  Brude.  son  of  Bile,  and 
advanced  with  great  success  against  his 
enemies.    He  died  697. 

Feckenham,  John  («?.  IMS),  la*t  Ahb.t 
of  Westminster,  was  under  Henry  VIII.  an 
Anglican,  and  Bonner's  chaplain.  He  was 
imprisoned  throughout  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI .,  and  rewarded  by  Marv  with  the  abbacy  of 
the  revived  monastery  of  Westminster.  He  is 
deseribed  as  "  a  man  full  of  tender  and  gentle 
humanity,"  and  all  parties  speak  well  of 
him.  He  attended  the  first  Parliament  of 
ElizaW-th,  but  was  deprived  and  imprisoned, 
and  though  regaining  partial  liberty  in  lo7S 
by  partial  conformity,  was  again  imprisoned 
till  his  death. 

Felony.  The  original  meaning  of  this 
woid  is  still  obscure.  According  to  Sir.  Skeat 
[Etymol.  Diet.),  41  felon  "  is  of  Celtic  origin, 
from  a  verb  meaning  to  betray,  deceive, 
fail.  This  may  explain  the  fact  that  the 
early  feudal  lawyers  constantly  used  the 
term  "  felony  "  to  describe  an  act  of  tn-ason 
or  disol>edici.ce  to  a  lord  "by  which  a  fief  is 
lost " — t.g.,  refusal  to  follow  the  lord  to  war, 
or  neglect  for  a  year  and  a  day  to  ask  investi- 
ture. Thus  the  term  became  associated  with 
the  idea  of  forfeiture,  and  was  extended  to 
crime*  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce  forfeiture 
of  lands  or  goods.  Hence  arose  the  division 
of  crimes  into  frionie*  and  mi*deineauoMr», 
though  no  clear  definition  of  either  word  is 
possible.  Not  all  crimes  involving  forfeiture 
are  felonies;  for  this  would  include  mis- 
prision of  treason,  which  is  only  a  misde- 
meanour. "If  felony  is  defined  as  a  crime 
punishable  w-ith  death,  it  excludes  petty  lar- 
ceny, which  was  never  capital,  and  includes 
piracy,  which  was  never  felony,  Felony  was 
substantially  a  name  for  the  more  heinous 
crimes,  nnd  all  felonies  were  punishable  by 
death,  except  petty  larceny  and  mayhem 
(i.e.,  maiming),  which  came  by  degrees  to  be 
treated  as  a  misdemeanour.  If  a  crime  was 
made  felony  by  statute,  the  use  of  the  name 
implied  the  punishmi  nt  oi  di  ath,  »nbje<  t, 
however,  to  the  rules  as  to  benefit  of  clergj. 
Thus,  broadly  speaking,  felony  may  l>e  de- 
fined as  the  name  appropriated  to  crimes 
punishable  by  death,  misdemeanours  being  a 
name  for  all  minor  offences*'  (Stephen.  Hot. 
of  Crim.  Law,  ch.  xx.).  There  are  two  main 
differences  as  to  procedure  in  cases  of  felony 
and  misdemeanour.  In  the  first  place,  a 
warrant  is  not  necessary  for  arrests  for  felony, 
while,  as  a  rule,  it  is  necessary  for  misde- 
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meanour;  and  secondly,  a  person  committed 
for  trial  for  felony  is  not  entitled  to  be 
hailed,  while  a  person  accused  of  misde- 
meanour is  usually  so  entitled.  Since,  how- 
ever,  milder  punishments  have  been  substi- 
luted  for  death,  and  the  Felony  Act  of  1870 
has  abolished  forfeiture,  the  distinction  be- 
tween felonies  and  misdemeanours  has  become 
of  little  practical  importance. 

Stoj.hcn,  ifurf.  of  the  Criminal  Lrtir. 

Felton,  John  (</.  1628).  A  dismissed  officer 
of  the  army  who,  pjirtly  from  private  wrongs, 
partly  from  fanaticism,  assassinated  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  in  1028,  at  Portsmouth,  lie 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

Fenian  Conspiracy,  The.  The  name 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  Fion  or  Finn 
MacCoul,  the  Fingtil  of  Macpherson's  Ossian. 
The  Fenians  formed  at  one  time  a  sort  of 
standing  militia  in  Ireland.  The  Fenian 
•'brotherhood"  was  formed  in  Ireland  and 
the  United  States,  to  liberate  Ireland  from 
the  connection  with  England  and  establish  a 
republic.  Secret  drillings  in  connection  with 
this  society  begun  to  take  place  frequently  in 
1864,  but  the  society  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  as  early  as  "l»58.  On  Sept.  15,  1864, 
the  Irish  government  of  Lord  WodehoUM 
at  last  became  possessed  of  information  con- 
vincing them  of  the  treasonable  character  of 
these  proceedings.  In  consequence,  between 
the  16th  and  30th  of  that  month,  sixty-live 
persons  were  arrested  in  Dublin  and  about 
twenty  in  Cork,  while  O  Donovan  Rossa,  who 
was  one  of  the  conspirators,  also  had  his 
paper,  the  Iri*h  People,  confiscated.  Stephens, 
the  ''Head  Centre."  was  arrested,  but  was 
enabled  to  make  his  escape.  A  commission 
had  since  November  been  sitting  in  Ireland  to 
try  the  prisoners,  and  many  of  them,  including 
O' Donovan  Rossa,  were  convicted  of  treason 
felony,  and  sentenced  to  periods  of  penal 
servitude  varying  from  five  to  ten  years. 
Important  discoveries  of  documents  had  also 
been  made.  In  May,  1866,  the  American 
Fenians  made  a  mid  into  Canada,  but  were 
promptly  repulsed.  Late  in  the  autumn 
la  rye  stores  of  arms  were  seized,  and  the 
garrison  of  In  land  largely  increased ;  but 
no  blood  was  shed.  In  1  S<>7  the  rel>ellion  so 
long  threatened  seemed  at  last  to  be  break- 
ing out.  On  Feb.  11th  came  an  attempt  to 
surprise  Chester,  and  on  the  12th  an  out- 
break in  Kerry.  The  defence  of  Kilmal- 
l's-k  police  barracks,  however,  showed  the 
feebleness  of  the  movement.  In  March 
followed  an  attack  on  the  barracks  at 
Tallaght ;  it  was  repulsed,  and  208  prisoners 
were  brought  into  Dublin.  The  spirit  of 
the  Fenians  in  Ireland  was  now  quite  broken; 
tlms,  1.000  men  who  held  the  market  place  at 
Drogheda  fled  at  the  appmich  of  a  few 
policemen.  In  May  a  sis«cial  commission 
began  to  sit  to  try  the  reMs,  and  many  of 
them  were  convicted     None  were,  however. 


executed.  On  Sept.  18  an  attack  was  made 
on  a  police  van  at  .Manchester,  and  on  Dec.  13 
the  attempt  to  blow  up  Clerkenwull  Gaol. 
In  Ireland,  in  1868.  attacks  on  isolated 
martello  towers  became  frequent,  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  again  suspend*  d 
till  March  1.  1809.  In  1870  a  Fenian 
raid  into  Manitoba  was  driven  back  by  the 
militia,  and,  in  1871  a  similar  attempt  was 
roughly  put  down  by  United  States  troops. 
General  Grant  having  issued  a  proclamation 
against  them.  In  Jan.,  1871,  most  of  the 
Fenian  convicts  had  been  released,  and  were 
uproariously  welcomed  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  organisation  of  Irish  sedition  passed 
into  different  hands,  and  the  Fenian  leaders 
lost  their  influence.  The  French  Communist 
General,  Cluscret,  who  had  been  in  the  Fenian 
service,  says,  most  probably  with  truth  : — 
"  Their  insurreetion  was  foolishly  planned, 
and  still  more  foolishly  executed." 

Annual  Remitter ;    Fratr't  Magasine,  1872 ; 

McCarthy.  Hut.  o/  Our  Own  Timet:  O  Leary, 

HecMectivht  of  Ftniauitnx. 

Fennington  Bridge,  The  Battle  of 
(1510;,  was  tought  in  Devonshire  between  the 
royal  troops,  under  I/)rd  Russell  and  Sir 
Peter  Carew.  and  the  Cornish  rebels,  who 
were  completely  defeated. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John  [d.  1697).  A  zealous 
Tory  member  of  the  Parliament  of  1085,  who 
became,  after  the  Restoration,  one  of  the 
most  ardent  Jacobite  conspirators.  In  1695  he 
joined  Charnock,  Porter,  and  others  in  designs 
against  the  king,  which  ripened  next  year 
into  the  Assassination  Plot.  His  fellow-con- 
spirator, Porter,  informed  the  government  of 
the  whole  intrigue,  and  Sir  John  attempted 
to  escape  to  France,  but  was  arrested  near 
Romney  Marsh.  He  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  In  order  to  gain  time,  he  offered  to 
disclose  all  he  knew  touching  the  Jacobite 
plots.  His  artful  confession,  while  silent 
about  the  real  Jacobite  plotters,  contained 
a  great  deal  of  evidence — mostly  true,  no 
doubt  —  against  Maillwrough,  Godolphin, 
Russell,  and  Shrewsbury,  who  bad  from  time 
to  time  intrigued  with  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
main?. Furious  at  the  charges  brought  against 
their  party,  the  Whigs  determined  to  pursue  the 
subject.  Fenwick  was  examined  by  William, 
but  refused  to  make  nny  disclosures.  He  had 
heard  that  his  wife,  Lady  Mary  Fenwick, 
had  succeeded  in  getting  Goodman  — the 
only  other  witness  against  him — out  of  the 
country,  and  Porter's  evidence  remained  un- 
supjKtrted.  But  the  Whigs,  not  to  be  baulked 
of  their  prey,  brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  him.  which  the  Commons  passed,  bv 
1S6  to  i:>6.  The  bill  passed  through  its  first 
stage  in  the  Lords  without  a  division.  After 
a  violent  struggle,  the  second  reading  was 
carried,  by  73  to  53,  and  the  third,  by  68 
votes  to  0l!  ( m  Jan.  28  Fenwick  was  executed. 
Dallam's  opinion  on  the  act  of  attainder  is 
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that,  "  it  did  not,  like  some  acts  of  attainder, 
inflict  a  punishment  beyond  the  offence,  but 
supplied  the  deficiency  of  legal  evidence.'' 
Yet.  allowing  the  substantial  justice  of  the 
sentence,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  was  not 
ill-advised  to  break  from  the  rigid  rules  of 
law,  especially  for  so  second-rate  a  person  as 
Fen  wick. 

Statt  T>-iaU;  Common*'  Journal*;  Hal  lam, 
On..*.  Hist.;  Rmke.lfut.  of  Eng.;  Macaulay, 
Util.  of  Eng. 

Feomifaltum,  corresponding  to  the 
Xaturalia  of  the  Franks,  was  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  partly  a  tax,  partly  a  gift  in  kind,  levied 
on  the  produce  of  the  land  for  the  support  of 
the  king  and  his  household. 

Fergus,  Lord  of  Galloway  (rf.  1161), 
was  contemporary  with  David  I.  of  Scot- 
land, whom  he  assisted  with  soldiers  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard.  In  1160  he  joined 
the  sons  of  Malcolm  MacBeth  against  King 
Malcolm,  but  was  forced  to  submit  to  the 
royal  power.  He  retired  to  a  monastery,  and 
died  1161.  He  married  Elizabeth,  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  I. 

Fergus  Mor  (*  501),  son  of  Ere,  King 
of  Irish  Dalriada,  crossed  over  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  with  his  brothers,  Loarn 
Mor  and  Angus,  and  founded  in  Argyleshire 
a  Scottish  colony,  which  afterwards  developed 
into  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada. 

Ferguson,  Bobert  (,/.  1714).  A  Scotch 
clergyman  who  got  a  living  in  England,  but, 
being  a  Presbyterian,  was  expelled  in  1762, 
and  became  a  schoolmaster  and  Dissenting 
preacher.  He  was  a  man  of  had  character, 
and  constantly  involved  in  plots.  Being  a 
furious  Whig,  he  was  expelled  from  England 
after  the  failure  of  the  Bye  House  Plot.  He 
then  went  to  Holland,  instigated  and  took 
part  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  escaped  after 
tt-dgemoor,  and  joined  William  III.  s  expedi- 
tion. Disgusted,  however,  at  his  inadequate 
reward,  he  turned  Jacobite,  and  shared  in  the 
Assassination  Plot  and  Montgomery's  Plot. 
Notwithstanding  his  connection  with  so  many 
conspiracies,  he  escaped  every  danger,  anil 
died  a  natural  death. 

Ferozeshar.  The  Battle  of  (Dec.  21, 
1845),  was  fought  between  the  Sikhs  under 
I  .all  Sing,  35,000  in  number,  with  100  guns, 
and  the  English  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  The 
Knglish  began  operations  by  attacking  at  night 
the  entrenched  camp  of  the  enemy  round  the 
village  of  Ferozeshar ;  but  the  storm  of  shot 
was  terrific,  and  entirely  frustrated  the  rash 
attempt  to  carry  the  camp  by  a  charge. 
When  day  dawned  the  assault  was  renewed, 
and  as  quarrels  had  broken  out  among  the 
Sikh  leaders,  the  resistance  was  comparatively 
feeble,  and  the  Sikhs  were  finally  put  to 
flight.  That  this  battle  was  the  most  severe 
ever  fought  in  India  was  due  almost  as  much 


to  the  rash  blundering  of  the  English  as  to 
the  valour  of  the  Sikhs.    [Sikh  War*.] 

Ferrar,  Robert,  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
(d.  1555),  was  deprived  of  his  see  by 
Mar)-,  having  previously  been  imprisoned 
by  Northumberland,  at  the  instance  of 
some  of  his  clergy  who  accused  him  of 
neglect  of  duty.  He  was  condemned  for 
heresy,  and  burnt  at  Carmarthen,  March  30, 
1555.  Mr.  Froude  says  of  him  :— "  He  was  a 
man  of  large  humanity,  justice,  and  upright- 
ness, neither  conspicuous  as  a  theologiin  nor 
prominent  as  a  preacher,  but  remarkable 
chiefly  for  good  sense  and  a  kindly  imagi- 
native tenderness."  This  seems  a  rather 
exaggerated  view  of  a  very  ordinary  man, 
who,  with  excellent  intentions,  was  quite 
unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  his 
position. 

Ferrers,  George  (b.  1512,  d.  1579).  A 
lawyer,  dramatist,  and  poet  of  some  celebrity, 
mainly  remembered  from  his  connection  with 
a  famous  case  of  privilege  of  Parliament.  In 
1543,  while  member  for  Plymouth,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  debt.  Parliament  took  up  his 
case,  and  compelled  the  Sheriff  of  London, 
with  his  officers  and  the  creditor  as  well,  to 
appear  at  the  bar, and  ft  nt  them  all  to  prison. 
A  remarkable  trial  followed,  leading  to 
Ferrers's  release  by  virtue  of  his  privilege. 
Henry  VIII.,  in  whose  service  Ferrers  was, 
warmly  took  up  his  cause. 

HaUell's  rrrctdtnt$  ;  Halkm,  Comt.  H«f . 

Ferrybridge,  TheBattlf  oF(1461).  wa« 
fought  just  before  the  battle  of  Towton.  Tho 
Yorkists  who  were  at  Pontefract  attempted 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Aire  at  Ferry- 
bridge ;  but  a  body  of  light  cavalry  under 
Lord  Clifford  was  detached  by  the  Lancas- 
trians, attacked  and  defeated  the  Yorkists, 
and  slew  Lord  Fitzwalter  their  leader.  Tho 
Yorkista,  however,  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Aire  at  Castleford,  three  miles  higher  up  tho 
river,  and  in  attempting  to  regain  the  main 
body  of  the  Lancastrians  at  Towton,  Clifford 
was  defeated  and  slain. 

Fethanleag,  The  Battle  of  (584),  was 
fought  between  Ceawlin  and  Cutha.  Kings  of 
the  West  Saxons  and  the  Britons.  Cutha 
was  slain,  and  Ceawlin,  though  he  took  many 
towns  and  countless  booty,  says  the  Chronicle, 
returned  in  anger  to  his  own  country.  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  says  that  the  English  were 
defeated,  but  afterwards  rallied  by  Ceawlin, 
and  so  won  the  day.  Dr.  (iuest  identifies 
his  Fethanleag  with  Faddilev,  near  Nantwich, 
in  Cheshire,  and  regards  the  kittle  as  a  critical 
one  in  the  conquest  of  the  Severn  Valley  by 
the  English.  As  compared  with  the  great 
victory  of  Deorham  in  577,  which  gave  tho 
Welsh  the  Lower  Severn,  it  was  a  check  on 
the  English.  If,  as  Dr.  Guest  holds,  Ceawlin's 
destruction  of  Uriconium,  lamented  in  tho 
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Welsh  elegy  on  the  death  of  Cynddylan, 
marked  the  "beginning  of  the  campaign,  the 
defeat  of  Faddiley  left  the  Middle  Severn 
Welsh  until  the  days  of  Offa,  and  even  Chester 
until  the  reign  of  Ethelfrith. 

Anylo-Saton  Chronicle;  Guest,  The  Con<jur*t  of 
the  Severn  Valley  [Oriyinet  CtUUtt,  vol.  U.). 

Feudalism  (for  etymology  seo  Fiek)  is 
in  its  most  grnerul  sense  denned  as  an  organi- 
sation of  society  based  on  land  tenure.  It  is 
applied  specially  to  the  system  which  arose  in 
Western  Europe  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Carlovingian  Empire,  and  also  less  fully  to 
special  and  analogous  systems  which  sprang 
up  among  the  Germanic  peoples  not  directly 
included  in  that  empire— as  England  or 
Sweden- -but  where  similar  tendencies  after- 
wurds  manifested  themselves.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish feudalism  in  its  legal,  political,  and 
even  in  its  vaguer  social  aspects.  Legal 
feudalism  indicates  a  certain  method  of  land 
tenure.  Political  feudalism  followed  when 
every  regalian  right  becamo  attached  to 
owneiship  of  land  by  a  feudal  tenure.  The 
social  ideal  of  a  feudal  society  necessarily  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  stage. 

The  main  source  of  feudalism,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  is  to  be  found  in  tho 
primitive  German  Constitution.  Tho  settle- 
ment of  the  wandering  nations  had  made  that 
primitive  personal  polity  a  territorial  one,  and 
its  essentially  unprogressive  character  on  the 
old  lines  necessitated  a  new  system  to  meet 
tho  varying  needs  of  a  progressive  society. 
Contact  with  dying  Imperialism  precipitated 
but  did  not  create  this  process  out  of  which 
feudalism  spraner. 

In  the  Frunkish  Empire,  Charles  the  Great 
bound  together  the  national  German  state  of 
the  Franks,  the  traditions  of  Roman  law  and 
empire,  and  his  own  gift  of  a  powerful  ad- 
ministrative system.  Under  his  feeble  des- 
cendants this  system  broke  down.  After  the 
anarchy  which  this  process  occasioned,  tho 
organised  anarchy  of  feudalism  arose,  from 
the  beneficiary  system,  the  practice  of  com- 
mendation,and  the  grants  of  immunity  which 
were  superadded  to  them.  Tho  king  was  in 
the  habit  of  granting  lands  out  of  his  own 
vast  estates  to  followers  on  the  spec  ial  promise 
of  fidelity,  and  lesser  proprietors  in  full 
sovereignty  surrendered  their  nominal  alod  to 
a  great  church  or  noble,  to  receive  it  back  as 
a  tenant  protected  by  a  jwworful  patron. 
These  lands  were  the  btmpkia,  the  territorial 
source  of  feudalism,  and  the  condition  on 
which  they  were  very  commonly  held  was  mili- 
tary service  Commendation  was  personal,  and 
consisted  in  a  man  submitting  himself  to  a 
lord,  whose  vassal  and  man  [Homage;  Vassal] 
he  became.  "  The  union  of  the  beneficiary 
tie  with  that  of  commendation,"  says  Dr. 
Wtubbs,  "completed  the  idea  of  feudal  obliga- 
tion." The  third  element  arose  as  follows. 
The  national  courts  had  become  Stereotyped 


or  ineffective,  and  it  became  customary  to 
unite  to  the  grant  of  a  beneficium  a  grant 
to  its  lord  of  power  to  exercise  full  jurisdic- 
tion within  it.  Thus  the  fief  or  bene  tico  was 
withdrawn  from  tho  national  system,  and 
when  these  grants  of  immunity  from  the  courts 
of  the  gau  became  general,  and  when  political 
functions  followed  judicial  ones,  we  have  tho 
complete  feudalism  of  eleventh  century  Franco 
—when,  though  ties  of  feudal  dependence 
united  the  meanest  vassal  to  the  crown  as 
supreme  overlord,  the  national  system  had 
become  obliterated,  central  power  nominal, 
and  all  real  power  in  tho  hands  of  a 
multitude  of  landowners,  who  had  every  re- 
galian light  in  their  own  estate.  This  was  the 
system  which  tho  barons  of  Normnndy  lived 
under,  and  which  they  would  faiu  have 
brought  to  England  with  them. 

In  England,  however,  a  similar  but  inde- 
pendent piocess  had  set  in.  The  Couiitntu* 
of  the  old  Germans  which  had  died  out 
in  Gaul,  became  in  England  the  source  of  a 
new  organisation  of  society.  The  king's 
thegm,  the  coinitts  in  a  Liter  stage,  re- 
ceived with  grants  of  folkland,  grants  of  im- 
munities from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  popular 
courts,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
practical  feudalism  on  these  tukeu  or  fran- 
chises. The  free  man  bowed  his  neck  for 
bread  or  protection.  Every  thing  became  terri- 
torialised.  What  was  originally  the  exception 
rapidly  tended  to  become  tho  rule.  The  great 
earls,  as  on  the  Continent,  gradually  threw 
off  their  neutral  character.  Harold  suggests 
the  parallel  of  Hugh  Cape  t,  and  Continental 
feudalism  found  a  soil  ready  to  ree<  ive  it. 

William  I.  and  his  sons  brought  with  them 
feudal  theory  and  feudal  practice.  To  him, 
as  to  his  barons,  no  legal  theory  of  tenure 
was  possible  but  the  feudal  one ;  and  tho 
generation  after  the  Conquest  saw  feudalism 
in  its  legal  aspect  established  universally  in 
England.  Hut  William  had  seen  how 
feudalism  as  a  system  of  government  meant 
mere  anarchy  in  Normandy,  and  did  his 
best  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  England. 
The  barons  naturally  desired  as  much 
power  here  as  at  home;  but  save  in  tho 
Border  Palatinates  [Palatine  Counties; 
Borders],  and  then  in  Wales  and  Ireland, 
which  tho  Wrens  won  as  independent  ad- 
venturers, the  Norman  kinps  refused  them 
this.  Rebellion  after  rebellion  broke  out  and 
was  crushed.  At  last  Henry  I."s  defe-at  of 
Robert  of  Belesme  settled  the  question  for 
bis  reign.  Cnder  Stephen  tho  Karons  wen 
the  day,  and  then  alone  did  feudal  government 
prevail  in  England.  Henry  II  ,  in  1174.  put 
down  the  final  revolt  of  the  feudal  paity. 
His  administrative  system  rendered  his  tri- 
umph permanent.  Only  under  Henry  III.'s 
minority  were  there  some  slight  tendencies  to 
a  feudal  survival.  Edward  I.  destroyed  the 
political  importance  of  land  tenure.  Hence- 
forth the  barons  fuught,  not  to  aboltob  thj 
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central  state  in  favour  of  feudal  localism.  hut 
to  get  the  machinery  of  the  central  state  into  I 
their  own  hands.  They  fought,  not  to  ge  t  rid  of  ! 
the  crown,  hut  to  put  the  monarchy  in  Com- 
mission. The  chivalry  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, though  the  result  of  a  feudal  ideal,  was 
]>owcrless  to  hring  hack  real  feudalism.  The 
l>aronial  power  j>erished  with  the  Warn  of  the 
Roses.  The  legal  theory  remained,  with  its 
obligation  of  fealty  and  homage,  its  incidents 
of  aids,  wardships,  marriage,  its  military  ser- 
vice, and  other  effects. 

James  I.  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  al>olish 
feudal  tenures.  An  Act  of  lGtiOai  tually  effected 
this.  The  very  indefinite  sense  in  which 
feudalism  is  sometimes  used  as  indicating  the 
power  of  the  binded  aristocracy  need  not  be 
dealt  with.  Yet  the  English  land  law  remains 
full  of  vestiges  of  feudalism.  Every  copy- 
holder still  owes  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  the 
feudal  incidents.  Lands  of  the  intestate  and 
kinless  deceased  still  escheat  to  the  next  lord. 

For  EmdUh  feudalism,  Stubbs's  Conttitutional 
History  is  the  supreme  authority.  Waitz's 
IVufftcfu*  V tritiums •jnjetchichte  stands  iu  similar 
relation  to  the  feudalism  of  the  Frank  Empire. 
The  eighteenth  ceutury  treatises  and  the  law 
hooks  are  all  tainted  by  the  false  theory  of  the 
origiu  of  feudalism,  which  Waitz  finally  demo- 
lished. Muny  of  the  French  writers  whose 
works  would  otherwise  lie  of  (treat  value,  sutler 
from  the  same  defect.  Hoth'a  Gttchichte  dt-i 
Btnfji<  ial\ft$en*  mid  Feudalist,  is  a  supplement 
uud  check  on  Waitz,  with  whom  he  is  at  vari- 
ance on  some  important  ]H)iuts.  References  to 
the  special  articles  ou  each  of  the  feudal  inci- 
dents will  supply  the  details  of  the  feudal 
system  in  England.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Feversham,  Lotis  Dvbar,  Eakl  or. 
A  French  noble,  nephew  of  Turvtine,  who 
entered  the  English  service  under  Charles  II. 
aud  James  II.,  commanded  the  army  which 
defeated  Monmouth  at  Sedg<  moor,  and, 
though  his  incapacity  in  that  campaign  wks 
only  equalled  by  his  brutality,  was  made 
general-in-chicf  of  the  army  that  James  1 1, 
collected  to  overawe  his  people.  In  1688  he 
disbanded  that  army,  and  was  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned by  William  III. 
Macanlny,  Ui$t.  of  Eng. 

Fief,  Or  Fee  (Lat.  feud ton,  feodum),  is 
derived  from  the  old  German  word  for  cattle 
modern  High  German,  Vith ;  old  High 
Jerman,  fihu;  Gothic,  faihu;  Old  English, 
/'<«/*),  which  got  to  Ihj  used  in  the  sense  of 
money  or  proj>erty  in  general  (cf.  ptcunia). 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  second 
syllable  has  any  connection  witli  od,  also 
meaning  prornrty.  The  word  tirst  appears  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  gradually  acquires 
the  technical  meaning  of  land  held  of  a  lord 
by  feudal  tenure  [Feudalism]  or  military 
service. 

Stubbs,  GMMt,  Hitt.;  Ducauge,  G!o»nry (s.v.). 

Fielden,  John,  originally  a  labourer, 
became  master  of  a  factorv,  and  from  lS^J— 
1817  was  M.T.  for  Oldham.    He  is  chiefly 


remembered  by  his  exertions  in  favour  of  the 
Factorv*  Acts,  especially  the  Ten  Hours  Bill. 
Fiennes.  [Say  and  Sele,  Lord.] 
Fiennes,  Nathaniel,  second  son  of  Lord 
Say  and  Scle,  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  at  New  College,  Oxford.  He  was  elected 
member  of  the  I/>ng  Farliament  for  Banbury, 
and  became  a  leader  amongst  the  14  Root  and 
Bran  h  "  party.  He  was  appointed  in  1"641 
one  of  the  committee  to  attend  the  king  to 
Scotland.  In  161 1  he  accepted  a  colonel's 
commission  in  Essex's  army,  and  took  part 
in  tho  battle  of  Edgehill.  In  the  following 
year  he  surrendered  Bristol  to  Prince  Rupert 
(July,  1613),  under  circumstances  which 
made  him  suspected  of  either  treachery  or 
cowardice.  For  this  he  was  accused  bv 
Walker  and  Prynne,  tried  by  court  martial, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  His  former  services, 
and  his  family  interest,  secured  him  a  pardon, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  public  affairs, 
and  leave  the  kingdom  for  several  years. 
He  returned,  regained  the  confidence  of  his 
party,  ami  became,  in  January,  1648,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Two  King- 
doms, but  was  expelled  from  Parliament  by 
Pride's  Purge.  In  Cromwell's  first  Parlia- 
ment he  represented  the  county,  in  the  second 
the  University,  of  Oxford.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  (1654), 
Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  (1655),  one 
of  Cromwell's  lords  (1657),  and  was  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  in  the  discussions  con- 
cerning the  offer  of  the  crown  to  the 
Protector  (1657).  He  assisted  in  proclaiming 
Kichard  Cromwell,  and  adhered  to  his  party 
till  the  re-establishment  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment deprived  him  of  his  office.  After  the 
Restoration  he  retired  into  private  life,  and 
died  in  1669.  Fiennes  was  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  a  man  of  decided  opinions,  but 
irresolute  in  action,  and  constitutionally 
timid.  *'  His  great  and  social  merit  is  the 
firm  stand  which  he  made  in  favour  of 
religious  liberty  against  the  narrow  bigotry 
of  the  Presbyterian  party." 

Sanford.  S'udiV*  of  the  Great  Rebellion;  Tots. 
Judyt*  of  England. 

Fifteenths  was  the  name  given  to  a 
grant  voted  by  Parliament  to  the  sovereign, 
which  was  originally,  as  the  name  implies,  a 
tax  of  one  fifteenth  on  movables.  But  in  the 
reiijn  of  Edward  III.  a  valuation  was  taken, 
and  henceforth  when  Parliament  voted  a 
fifteenth  each  parish  voted  a  fixed  sum,  ac- 
cording to  that  valuation.  What  for  the 
counties  was  a  fifteenth  was  in  towns  a 
tenth,  which  followed  the  same  rule.  The 
whole  amount  of  a  tenth  and  fifteenth,  in 
Coke's  time,  was  only  £2'J,000. 

Fifth  Monarchy  Men.  An  extreme 
sect  of  the  period  of  the  Puritan  Revolution, 
largely  found  in  tho  army,  which  supported 
Cromwell,  in  tho  belief  that  his  government 
was  the  beginning  of  the  "  Fifth  Monarchy," 
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daring  which  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ 
on  earth  would  take  place.  The  previous 
four  monarchies  wen?  the  Assyrian,  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman.  Hut  such  fanatics 
could  not  hut  he  in  opposition  to  any  estab- 
lished government,  and  Cromwell  had  some 
difficulties  with  them.  !n  1661,  the  revolt  of 
Venner  was  largely  supported  by  this  sect. 

Fiji  Islands,  Thk,  are  a  group  of  about 
250  islands,  of  which  about  a  third  aro  in- 
habited. Thev  lie  between  177"  K  and  178° 
W.  long.,  and  between  16°  and  20°  S.  lat. 
The  largest  of  the  islands  is  Viti  Levu,  and 
the  only  other  of  any  size  is  Vanua  Lcvu. 
The  Fiji  group  was  tirst  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook,  in  1773.  They  were  ceded  to  England 
by  the  native  chiefs,  in  1874,  and  are  at 
present  governed  by  a  High  Commissioner. 
Fiji  is  an  important  station  between  Panama 
and  Australia,  and  the  High  Commissioner  is 
in  a  position  to  regulate  the  Polynesian  lahour 
traffic. 

Smythe,  TVn  JTon<h«  in  Fiji;  Williams,  Fiji 
and  !  h.  FijiAH*. 

Filruer,  Sir  Robert  (d.  circa  1659),  was 
a  gentleman  of  Kent,  who  matriculated  at 
Cambridge  ( 1604),  fought  for  the  king  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  wrote  in  defence  of 
monarchy.  His  chief  works  were  The  Free- 
holder*' 'Grand  Inqnc*t  (published  1679),  A 
Treatise  on  the  Function!  of  the  Common*  in 
Parliament,  written  in  answer  to  Prynne,  and 
Putriarcha  (published  1680).  Filmer  started 
by  denying  the  doctrine  that  mankind  is 
naturally  endowed  ami  born  with  freedom 
from  all  subjection,  and  at  liberty  to  choose 
what  form  of  government  it  pleased ;  and 
that  the  power  which  any  one  man  hath  over 
others  was  at  first  bestowed  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  multitude,  lie  went  on  to 
derive  regal  authority  from  the  authority  of 
a  father  over  his  family,  as  it  was  exercised 
by  tho  patriarchs.  From  the  patriarchs,  by 
hereditary  descent,  this  authority  was  trans- 
mitted to  different  royal  houses.  The  royul 
authority,  therefore,  resembled  the  natural 
authority  of  a  father  over  his  children.  The 
kingdom  and  its  head,  like  the  family  and  its 
head,  existed  by  divine  ordinance.  The  king 
received  from  God  "his  royal  charter  of  a 
universal  father,"  and  ruled,  therefor.',  by 
divine  right.  The  subject  was,  in  con- 
sequence, bound  to  absolute  oliedience,  and  had 
no  right  to  depose  a  king  or  alter  the  line  of 
»ucces*ion.  Filiner's  book  was  published  in  the 
midst  of  the  discussions  on  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  and  his  theory  supplied  a  powerful 
argument  to  those  who  denied  the  competence 
of  Parliament  to  exclude  James  from  the 
throne.  [Locke,  John.]  # 
J.  Oainlner.  St**ie  is  Eolith  Hutory. 

Finch,  John,  Loud  (A.  1(84,  d.  1660), 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Finch,  an  eminent 
lawyer.  He  was  a  member  of  Charles  I.'s 
fir**"    two    Parliament*,    and   was  chosen 


Speaker  of  the  third,  which  met  in  1628. 
He  speedily  showed  himself  a  decided 
partisan  of  the  king,  and,  in  IG20,  he  refused 
to  read  a  remonstrance  against  tunnage  and 
poundage  after  the  king's  message  for  the 
adjournment  of  Parliament  had  been  de- 
livered. A  tumult  occurred,  during  which 
the  Speaker  was  held  down  in  his  chair,  and 
Holies  read  tho  protestation  to  tho  House. 
In  1637  Finch  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  in  which  capacity  he  delivered 
judgment  against  Hampden  in  the  case  of 
ship-money.  In  1640  he  was  made  Lord 
Keeper,  but,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  tho 
Long  Parliament,  he  fled  from  Fngland,  at 
the  end  of  tho  same  year,  to  Holland,  when* 
he  remained  till  166U,  when  ho  returned  to 
England,  and  took  part  in  the  trials  of  tho 
Regicides.  The  character  of  "an  unprincipled 
lawyer  and  a  time-serving  minister,"  which 
Mr.  Foss  gives  him,  seems  to  be  only  too 
well  deserved,  and  he  died  universally 
despised. 

Clarendon,  Ui*t.  of  the  Rebellion  ;  Whitelocke. 
Memorial*  ;  Fobs,  Jwl'jci  of  Enjlanl. 

Finch.    [Nottingham,  Earl  of.] 

Fines,  The  Statite  ok,  an  Act  of  tho 

fourth  year  of  Henry  VII.,  was  based  on  a 

similar  one  of  Richanl  III.    It  enacts  that 

a  tine,  levied  with  pn»clamations  in  a  public 

court  of  justice,  shall,  after  five  years,  bo 

under  ordinary  circumstances  a  bar  to  all 

claims  upon  hinds.    Its  main  object  was  to 

give  security  of  tenure  to  existing  tenants  by 

fixing  a  short  term  of  prescription;  a  measure 

very  necessary  just  after  the  Wars  of  the 

Roses.     It  did  not,  as  some  have  thought, 

give  liberty  of  alienation  with  the  view  of 

luring  on  a  spendthrift  nobility  to  ruin. 

HoUam,  Cm*.  UUt.;  Beeves',  Hi**,  o/  Englith 
Lax.  , 

Finglen,THE  Battle  of  (719),  near  Loch- 
avich  m  Argyleshire,  was  fought  between 
Solvach,  King  of  Dalriada,  and  Ids  brother, 
Aincellach,  whom  he  had  driven  out  in  6U8. 
Aincellach  made  a  desperate  effort  to  recover 
his  kingdom,  but  was  slain. 

Finlay  Question,  The.  Mr.  Finlay. 
the  Greek  historian,  had  settled  in  Athens 
when  Greece  l*»camo  independent.  Some  of 
his  land  had  been  seized  for  tho  purpose  of 
rounding  off  the  new  palace  gardens  of  King 
Otho,  and  Mr.  Finlay  had  declined  to  take 
the  terms  offered  him,  which  hail  been 
accepted  by  all  tho  other  landowners  in  a 
similar  position.  He  appealed  to  the  Knglish 
government,  and  his  case  was  lumped  with 
the  Pacifico  and  the  Fantome  case  into  ono 
grind  irrievance,  for  which  the  British  govern- 
ment demanded  compensation.  [Pacifico.] 

Firbolgs.  One  of  the  legendary  or 
fabulous  triUs  of  the  earliest  period  of  Irish 
history.  They  may.  it  has  Vcn  thought, 
correspond  to  the  prc-Aryan  inhabitants  ox 
Ireland. 
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Fire  of  London,  The  Great  (Sept.  2— G, 
1GGG  ,  broke  out  accidentally  in  a  house  near 
London  Bri.lge,  but  a  stroug  east  wind  caused 
it  to  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  for 
five  days  London  was  given  up  to  the 
Humes.  Two-thirds  of  London  was  destroyed 
— eighty-nine  churches,  including  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  more  than  13,000  dwelling- 
houses.  But  the  fire,  though  destroying 
.io  much,  was  most  beneficial  in  thoroughly 
eradicating  the  plague.  The  fever  dens  in 
which  it  continually  lurked  were  burnt,  and 
tlie  new  houses  which  were  erected  were  far 
more  healthy  and  better  arranged.  The  fire 
was  attributed  to  the  hated  Papists,  and  on 
the  Monument,  which  was  erected  to  com- 
memorate it,  the  Romanists  were  directly 
charged  with  being  the  authoisof  the  terrible 
conflagration. 

First  of  June.  Tick  Battle  of  the 

(1794),  was  a  naval  engagement  fought  during 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
French  had  collected  a  fleet  of  twenty-six 
ships  at  Brest,  which  put  out  on  May  20  to 
meet  a  convoy  of  corn  ships  expected  from 
America.  On  the  28th  Lord  Howe  with  the 
Channel  fleet  brought  them  to  a  partial  engage- 
ment ;  but  it  was  not  till  Juno  1  that  ho 
was  able  to  bring  about  a  decisive  encounter. 
Having  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  he  resolved 
to  break  through  the  French  fleet,  and  fight 
it  to  leeward.  The  enemy  lay  in  close  line 
nf  battle,  stretching  from  east  to  west,  and 
Howe's  object  was  not  to  come  down  on  it 
perpendicularly,  but  to  sail  abreast  of  it  until 
each  ship  got  an  opportunity  of  breaking 
through  it.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
carry  out  the  manu-uvre  in  detail,  and  five 
only  of  the  ships,  liesidcs  the  flag-ship,  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  through,  while  the  rest 
engaged  the  enemy  on  the  windward  side. 
But  in  whatever  position  the  British  ships 
closed  with  the  enemy,  their  mode  of  fighting 
was  too  fierce  to  be  long  resisted,  and  after  a 
few  hours  the  French  ships  which  were  able 
Itegan  to  move  off:  nor  was  the  pursuit 
vigorously  carried  out.  As  it  was,  however, 
fright  ships  had  been  lost  to  the  enemy,  and 
,H,ii00  men,  while  the  English  admiral  returned 
his  losses  at  1.150  in  killed  and  wounded; 
but  the  corn  ships  escaped  to  Brest.  Tho 
moral  effects  of  the  victory  were  greater 
than  the  material.    [Howp,  Lord  ;  Brippout, 

VlSCOlNT.j 

James.    N'<i™l  Ui»t. ;  Allen.   liattlc*  of  th* 
Xupy;  Alison,  J/i-f.  of  Km-orc. 

Fish,  Simon  [d.  1531),  an  associate  of 
Tyndall,  and  one  of  the  earliest  English  Pro- 
testants, l>e<am«  famous  as  the  author  of  the 
jtoptilar  attack  on  the  clergy  called  the 
Supplication  of  Jhipjtnn,  which  led  him  into 
a  controversy" with  .More. 

Fisher,  .Tohn.  Bishop  of  Rochester  (A. 
1459,  d.  1 535),  was  born  at  Beverley.  After  a 
distinguished  Cambridge  career,  in  which  he 


took  a  prominent  part  in  bringing  the  studies 
of  that  university  abreast  of  the  new  learning, 
both  in  Greek  and  theology,  he  was  chosen  in 
1504  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  was  also  from 
1505—8  Master  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. A  man  of  honesty,  piety,  and  deter- 
mination, but  of  strict  conservative  principles, 

he  became  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  party 
opposed  to  Henry  VHP's  divorce,  listened  to 
the  Nun  of  Kent,  opposed  the  royal  supre- 
macy, and  was  imprisoned  in  1534,  and 
attainted.  His  untimely  appointment  as 
cardinal  by  Paul  III.  led  to  his  execution,  after 
trial  by  a  special  commission, on  June  22,  1535. 

Fishguard  is  a  small  town  in  North 
Pembroke-hire,  on  a  land-locked  haven.  Near 
here,  at  Llanwnda,  1.400  French  soldiers,  the 
scum  of  every  gaol  in  Frame,  landed  on 
February  22,  179/.  Frightened,  as  the  story 
goes,  by  the  red  coats  and  tall  hats  of 
the  old  Welshwoman,  they  surrendered  on 
February  24  to  the  ill-armed  local  milhVa 
under  Lord  Cawdor.  In  1008  Fi-diguard  was 
ma  le  a  port  of  connection  with  Ireland,  and 
in  1909  with  America. 

Fitton,  Alexanpeu,  a  barrister  of  no  re- 
putation orcharacter,  was  made  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  by  James  L  in  1688.  He  had 
been  detected  in  forgery,  and  his  only  recom- 
mendation was  that  he  had  recently  become 
a  Roman  Catholic.  After  Tyreonnel's  death 
he  became  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  appointed 
to  govern  Ireland. 

Macamay,  Hu(.  of  Eng. 

Fitz-Aldhelm,  William  pe,  was  sent 
by  Henry  II.,  in  1171,  to  treat  with  Roderick 
O'Connor.  He  was  again  in  Ireland  as 
Henry's  envov,  with  the  bulls  of  Adrian 
IV.  And  Alexander  III.  In  1 170  he  be- 
came Strongbow's  successor  as  Governor  of 
Ireland.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
(ieraldines,  and  defrauded  Fitz-Maurice's  sons 
of  part  of  their  inheritance  in  1177.  He  was 
recalled,  not  having  signalised  himself  in  any 
other  way. 

Fitz-Athulf,  Coxktaxtine  (<i.  1222), 
was  the  leader  of  a  riot  in  London  in  1222, 
which,  though  it  owed  its  origin  to  trivial 
circumstances,  became  most  serious  in  its 
results,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  secretly 
fomented  by  Ix»uis  of  France.  Jt  was,  how- 
ever, summarily  put  down  by  Hul«>rt  do 
Burgh ;  Fitz-Athulf  was  hanged  and  his 
followers  fined  or  mutilated. 

Fitzgerald,  Loan  Epwakp  (A.  Oct.  15, 
17<'>3,  <L  June  4,  1 70S\  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  married 
the  reputed  daughter  of  Philippe  Egalite. 
In  1781  he  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, and  opposed  the  Address.  In  1793  he 
was  compelled  to  apologise  for  words  reflect- 
ing on  the  Lord-Lieutenant   Just  before,  he 

had  gone  to  Paris  as  envoy  of  the  United 
Irishmen.     In    1*96    he    took   their  oath, 
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and  again  went  over  to  tho  Continont,  met 
Hoche  in  Switzerland,  and  settled  on  a  French 
inv-usion.  On  bis  return  to  Ireland  he  kept 
up  a  constant  correspondence  with  France 
through  his  wife  at  Hamburg.  In  Oct., 
1797,  a  '•person,"  as  he  is  called,  gave  infor- 
mation of  this  to  Pitt,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  employed  as  a  spy,  but  he  refused  to  come 
forward  as  a  witness,  and  the  government 
could  not,  therefore,  arrest  Lord  Edward. 
On  March  12,  17'J8,  he  escaped,  while  his 
fellow-conspirators  were  seized.  A  reward 
of  £1,000  was  offered  for  his  apprehension, 
but  he  continued  undiscovered  in  his  hiding- 
place  in  Dublin.  Finally,  however,  he  was 
betraved  by  a  man  whose  nume  never  tran- 
spired, and  on  May  19th  between  five  and  six 
o  clock  he  was  seized  on  his  bed.  He  stabbed 
Ryan  and  Swan,  two  of  the  officers,  but 
was  disabled  by  a  pistol-shot  and  was  cap- 
tured. The  seal  of  the  United  Irishmen  and 
a  plan  for  the  surprise  of  Dublin  was  found 
on  him.  Before  he  could  be  tried,  he  died  of 
his  wounds  (June  4,  1798). 

Moore.  Lxf*  of  Lord  E.  IMzgrrald ;  Fronds, 

Xilry^Ufl    If*    1  I  I  Its  llil  , 

Fitzgerald,  Mai  kick,  one  of  the  Norman 
conquerors  of  Ireland,  was  tho  second  son  of 
Nesta  (former  mistress  of  Henry  I.)  and 
Gerald,  Ixml  of  Carcw,  in  Pembrokeshire. 
He  landed  at  Wexford  in  1109  in  company 
with  Fitz-Stephen.  He  is  mentioned  as  a 
leader  in  tho  sally  from  Dublin  which  led  to 
O'Connor's  flight  in  1170.  He  was  with  John 
df  Lacy  when  O'Kuark  was  killed,  and  got 
Wicklow  Castle  as  a  fief.  He  died  in  1176. 
Giraldus  savs  of  him  that  ho  died  leaving  no 
man  behind  him  stronger  in  constancy  and 
faith.  His  sons  were  deprived  of  Wicklow, 
but  got  other  estates  instead.  Ho  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  houses  of  Kildare  and  Desmond, 
and  of  tho  Fitzgerald  family  generally. 

Oiraldus  Combrenais,  Expugnatio  Hiltrnu*; 

Lyttelton's  Henry  II. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Thomas  (</.  153C), 
son  of  Gerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  and 
vice-deputy  for  him.  On  his  father's  arrest 
by  Henry  VIII.,  Lord  Thomas  excited  in 
1535  a  somewhat  formidable  revolt  in  Ireland, 
which  for  a  timo  was  very  successful  But 
the  storming  of  Maynooth,  the  great  strong- 
hold of  tho  Fitzgerald?,  by  Skofhngton,  led  to 
the  ruin  of  their  cause.  After  a  long  period 
of  wandering,  Thomas  surrendered  to  the 
English,  and  was  hung  with  his  five  uncles  at 
Tyburn  on  Feb.  3,  1536. 
Fronde,  Hu(.  of  Eng. 

Fitzgerald,  Sib  Thomas  Tvdkiw  («f. 
1810),  was  High  Sheriff  of  Tipperary  during 
the  rebellion  of  1798.  He  committed  and 
encouraged  the  most  frightful  barbarities. 
One  man  named  Wright  was  flogged  nearly 
to  death  for  having  a  note  in  French  in  his 
pocket.  After  the  rebellion  he  was  fined 
£500  by  a  jury  on  this  account  j  but  gcvern- 

HxsT.-18 


ment  paid  his  fine,  and  in  1801  made  him  a 
baronet.  Froude  says  that  his  severities 
prevented  an  outbreak"  in  Tipperary. 

Fitzgerald  and  Vesci,  Lord  Id.  1843).. 
an  Irish  Tory  politician  of  some  mark,  repre- 
sented Clare  in  the  House  of  Commons  till 
turned  out  by  O'Connell,  on  seeking  re- 
election after  appointment  to  office.  From 
1828 — 1830  he  was  Paymaster  and  President 
of  tho  Board  of  Trade;  and  from  1841— 
1843,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
.(nnual  Remitter. 

Fitzgerald,  Family  of.  Their  reputed 
ancestor  was  William,  Castellan  of  Windsor 
in  the  Conqueror's  reign ;  from  him  was  de- 
scended Gerald,  father  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald 
and  William  Fitzmaurice:  tho  latter  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry  and  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald, the  founder  of  the  house,  secured 
large  grants,  among  them  tho  barony  of 
Offaley.  In  1205  hi*  son  became  Baron  of 
Offaley.  The  baron's  brother  was  Lord 
J  ustice,  and  fought  against  tho  Marshalls  on 
King  John's  behalf.  The  younger  brother  of 
the  seventh  Lord  Offaley,  Maurice,  was,  in 
1329,  created  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  tho  Lord 
Offaley  himself  became  Earl  of  Kildare. 
From  this  time  tho  Fitzgeralds  became  practi- 
cally the  rulers  of  Ireland,  or  at  least  of  the 
English  part  of  it.  Tho  destruction  of  the 
houses  of  Do  Burgh  and  Do  Lacy  left  the 
Butlers  as  their  sole  rivals.  From  the  defeat 
of  Edward  Bruce  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the 
history  of  Ireland  is  made  up  of  their  con- 
stant wars  with  the  Butlers.  For  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  immense  power,  see  the  articles 
on  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond.  The 
first  branch  is  still  represented  in  our  own 
day  by  tho  ducal  house  of  Leinster. 

Burke's  Pttroge  and  Extinct  Pieragt;  Nicolaa. 
Historic  I'ttragt. 

Fitzgibbon,  John  (A.  1749,  d.  1802),  was 
created  Baron  Fitzgibbon  in  1789,  Viscount 
in  1793,  Earl  of  Clare  in  1795.  Ho  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  at  Trinity  College,  and 
was  even  then  the  rival  of  Grattan.  lie  soon 
made  a  name  at  the  bar.  In  tho  year  1787  he 
first  signalised  himself  as  Tory  member  for 
Dublin,  by  speaking  against  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Volunteers,  then  at  the  height  of  their 
popularity.  His  second  great  speech  WH 
directed  against  Flood's  Keform  Bill,  which 
was  lost.  In  1784  ho  became  Attorney- 
General,  and  as  such  had  the  courage  to  attack 
tho  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  as  he  was  assembling 
tho  freeholders  to  elect  representatives  to  a 
new  illegal  congress.  In  1785  he  fought  a 
duel  with  Curran.  On  Jan.  31,  1787,  ho 
brought  in  a  Conspiracy  Bill,  and  he  was  ono 
of  the  few  Irishmen  who  opposed  the  Regency 
Bill  in  1788.  In  1789  he  became  a  peer  and 
Lord  Chancellor.  During  Lord  Camden's 
administration,  he  was  virtually  Governor  J 
Ireland,  and  was  the  mainstay  of  the  govern. 
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ment  during  the  Rebellion  of  1798.  The  in- 
surgents hated  him  more  than  any  other 
man.  Lord  Cornwallis,  though  he  came  out 
to  Ireland  prejudiced  against  him,  declared 
later  that  he  was  "  by  far  the  most  moderate) 
and  riyht-headed  man  in  the  country."  He 
defended  the  Union  in  a  great  speech  on 
Feb.  10,  1800,  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  In 
the  following  year  he  made  a  bitter  attack  on 
the  absentee  Whig  lords  in  the  English  Par- 
liament. In  1802  he  died,  and  his  burial 
was  nearly  interrupted  by  a  furious  mob.  A 
typical  upholder  of  the  Protestant  ascendency, 
Fitzgibbon  is  Mr.  Froude's  special  hero. 

Froude,  En-jlUh  in  Ireland;  Plowden,  Lift  of 
OraUan. 

Fitz-Gilbert,  RioiAun,  or  RICHARD  de 
Ci.aue.  was  a  Norman  baron,  nearly  related 
to  William  the  Conqueror.  He  accompanied 
William  to  England,  and  received  lavish 
grants  of  land,  among  which  was  the  manor 
of  Clare,  from  which  ho  took  the  name  which 
his  descendants  likewise  adopted.  He  was 
appointed  joint  regent  of  England  during  Wil- 
liam's absence  in  1073,  and  in  107G  was  in- 
strumental in  quelling  the  rebellion  of  the 
Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk.  He  lived  on 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Fitzharris,  Edward  (d.  1681).  An  Irish 
adventurer,  who  in  1681  concocted  a  libel  upon 
the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York,  in  which  he 
advocated  the  deposition  of  the  one,  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  This  manuscript  he 
probably  intended  to  place  in  the  study  of  one 
of  the  prominent  Whig  statesmen,  and  then, 
by  discovering  it  himself,  earn  the  wages  of 
an  informer.  He  was,  however,  betrayed  by 
an  accomplice,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  invented  a  Popish  Plot  for  the  murder  of 
the  king,  and  the  boiling  down  of  the  leading 
Whigs  into  a  jelly,  to  be  used  for  anointing 
future  Popish  kind's.  Fitzharris  was  im- 
peached by  the  Commons,  but  the  Lords  de- 
clared that  they  had  no  power  of  trying  a 
commoner,  as  that  would  l>e  a  violation  of 
Magna  Charta,  while  the  Commons  asserted 
their  right  of  impeachment.  On  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  he  was  tried  for  high  trea- 
son before  the  King's  Bench,  and  executed. 

H.illum,  COIllt.  fliet.  ;  Pari.  Uitt  ;  State  Trial*. 

Fitz-Herbert.  Mas.,  a  Roman  Catholic 
lady,  with  whom  George,  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  1 7 H 7 ,  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
marriage.  If  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  had 
not  invalidated  this  marriage  as  contracted 
without  the  royal  consent,  the  Act  of 
Settlement  would  have  deprived  George 
of  his  rights  of  succession.  To  get  his 
debts  paid  by  Parliament,  George  (there  is 
reason  to  believe)  persuaded  Fox  to  publicly 
deny  his  marriago  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbcrt, 
though  he  denied  that  he  had  instructed  Fox 
to  do  so. 

Fitz-JoceKn,  Rbgiwald,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  {d.  1191).  was  the  son  of  Jocelin, 


Bishop  of  Salisburv,  and  was  elected  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  "in  1174.  On  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Baldwin,  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury, in  opposition  to  King  Richard  and 
Earl  John,  each  of  whom  had  his  own 
nominee,  chose  Reginald  to  fill  the  vacant  see. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  election  he  was 
seized  with  illness,  and  expired  in  less  than  a 
month. 

Hook.  Archhiehopt  of  Canterbury. 

Fitz-Maurice.  James  (d.  1579),  was  the 
brother  of  the  sixteenth  Earl  of  Desmond, 
and  far  superior  to  him  in  address  and 
military  skill.  When  the  head  of  the  family 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  Sidney,  he  roused  the 
Gcraldincs,  and,  uniting  with  other  chiefs,  he 
took  Kilmallock.  He  went  over  to  Spain  to 
get  help  in  1570,  but  on  his  return,  had  to 
submit  to  Sir  John  Perrot  in  1571.  He 
then  again  went  abroad,  and  in  vain  tried  to 
I  induce  Franc*;  and  Spain  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
however,  entrusted  him  with  a  force  of  a  few 
hundred  men,  and  he  set  sail  with  them  in 
1579,  and  landed  at  Smcrwick.  Not  finding 
there  the  support  he  expected,  he  wont  off 
into  Tipporary,  where  he  was  soon  after- 
wards slain  in  battle. 

Fronde,  UUtory  of  England. 

Fitz-Nigel,  Richard,  or  Fitz-Neal  ('/. 

1198),  was  the  son  of  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
and  great-nephew  of  Bishop  Roger,  of 
Salisbury.  Ho  was  appointed  Treasurer  of 
England  in  1165,  which  office  he  seems  to 
have  held  till  his  death,  having  also  been  made 
Bishop  of  London  in  1189.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  history  of  Henry  II. 's  reign,  en- 
titled Tricotnmmi*,  which  is  probably  the 
basis  of  what  used  to  be  attributed  to  Bene- 
dict of  Peterborough ;  but  his  more  famous 
work  is  the  Dialog  ua  de  Scaceario,  which 
his  position  and  connection  with  Nigel  and 
Roger  made  extremely  important  and  trust- 
worthy. 

8tubbs.  Preface*  to  Benedict  of  Pttr  thorough 
(Bolls  Series).  The  Dialogue  in  itnutcd  in 
StubWs  Select  Charter*. 

Fitz-Osbern.  Rooeh,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
was  the  son  of  William  Fitz-Osl>ern.  In 
1075  he  entered  into  a  plot  with  Ralph 
Guader  against  William  I.,  the  immediate 
cause  being  the  king's  refusal  to  allow  the 
marriage  between  Ralph  and  Fitz-Osbern's 
Bister.  Being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
he  was  sentenced  to  deprivation  of  his  lands 
and  titles  and  perpetual  captivity.  [Norwich, 
Bkidal  of.] 

Fitz-Osbern,  William  {d.  1071),  was  a 
Norman  baron,  somewhat  distantly  connected 
with  the  Conqueror.  Ho  was  very  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
Norman  nobles  to  the  invasion  of  England, 
and  commanded  one  of  the  wings  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings.    He  received  the  Palatine 
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earldom  of  Hereford  as  his  reward.  During 
the  king's  absence  in  Normandy  ho  acted  us 
regent,  and,  in  106'J,  assisted  in  suppressing 
the  insurrections  in  the  north  and  west  of 
England.  In  1072  he  went  over  to  Flanders, 
where  he  was  slain,  while  fighting  in  a  civil 
war. 

Free  mail,  Norman  Conqutti. 

Fits-Osbert.  William  (d.  1196),  known 
also  as  William  Longbeard,  the  first  dema- 
gogue in  English  history,  served  in  the  Third 
Cnuade,  and  is  described  as  a  man  of  great 
eloquence.    In  1196  a  poll-tax  was  levied  on 
London,  and  Fitz-Osbert  organised  a  resistance 
to  it,  and  enrolled,  it  is  said,  more  than  50,000 
men.     He   held   meetings,  denounced  the 
oppression  of  the  governing  bourgeoisie,  and 
proclaimed  himself  the  saviour  of  tho  poor, 
fho    Justiciar,   Hubert   Walter,  collected 
troops,  and  speedily  awed  the  city  into  sub- 
mission.   Fitz-Osbert  took  sanctuary  in  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  whore  he  was  attacked  by  fire, 
and  eventually  captured.     He  was  at  once 
tried,  und  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.    Of  his 
character  and  aims  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  as 
eontemporary  writers  express  such  very  op- 
posite views.    William  of  Newburgh  says:  — 
The  contriver  and  fomenter  of  so  much 
evil  perished  at  the  command  of  justice,  and 
the  madness  of  this  wicked  conspiracy  ex- 
pired with  its  author:   and  those  persons, 
ind<*-d,  who  were  of  more  healthful  and 
cautious   dispositions   rejoiced  when  they 
beheld  or  heard  of  his  punishment,  washing 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  sinner."  On 
the  other  hand,  Matthew  Paris  says  : — "  So 
perished  William  Longbeard,  for  endeavour- 
ing to  uphold  the  cause  of  riyht  and  the  poor. 
If  it  be  the  cause  which  makes  the  martyr, 
no  man  may  be  more  justly  described  as  a 
martyr  than  he." 

I'auli.  Englische  GetchUhte ;  Hook,  Lives  of thi 
ArdMUpn  William  of  Newburgb. 

Fits-Peter,  Grofpuky  (d.  1213),  was 
probably  the  son  of  Simon  Fitz- Peter,  one  of 
Henry  II.'s  justices.  Ho  himself  acted  as 
an  itinerant  judge,  and  Richard  I.  placed 
him  on  the  council  which  was  to  act,  with 
the  Justiciar,  during  the  king's  absence  on 
the  Crusade.  In  1198  he  was  appointed 
Justiciar,  which  office  ho  contrived  to  hold 
till  his  death.  His  administration  was  charac- 
terised by  great  sternness  and  rigid  impar- 
tiality, and  he  did  what  ho  could  to  restrain 
the  excesses  of  John,  who,  on  hearing  of  his 
death,  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  "Now,  for 
tho  first  time,  am  I  King  of  England." 
Fits- Peter  was  created  Earl  of  Essex  in  1 199. 

Fitz-Roy,  Sir  Charles,  was  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales  (1847 — 8).  His  tenure 
of  office  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  disputes 
between  the  Home  'and  tho  Colonial  govern- 
ments as  to  the  proposed  change  of  constitu- 
tion in  New  South  Wales. 


Fitz- Stephen,  Robbut,  a  Norman  con- 
queror in  South  Wales  and  Ireland,  was  the 
son  of  Nesta,  the  former  mistress  of  Henry 
1.,  and  of  Stephen  do  Marisco.  When 
Dcrmot  camo  to  Wales  to  collect  succours, 
he  was  tha  captive  of  a  Welsh  prince; 
but  on  his  release,  in  1169,  he  led 
thirty  knights,  sixty  men-at-arms,  and  three 
hundred  archers  to  Ireland.  With  this  force 
ho  took  Wexford;  but,  in  1170,  he  was 
induced  by  treachery  to  surrender  at  Carrig. 
When  Henry  II.  landed,  in  1171,  ho  was 
taken  before  him  at  Waterford  as  a  traitor. 
He  was,  however,  restored  to  favour,  and 
entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Wexford.  Ho 
followed  Henry  abroad,  in  1174;  was  seni 
over  to  Ireland,  again  recalled,  but  finally 
in  1177,  invested  with  the  command  ir. 
southern  Munster.  In  1 182  he  was  besieged 
in  Cork,  but  rescued  by  Raymond  le  Oros. 

Giraldns  Catnbrensis,  Expvgnatio  HiUrnUr ; 
Moore,  H.M.  of  Ireland. 

Fits-Stephen,  William  (d.  1191).  A 
monk  of  Canterbury,  the  eye-witness  of  the 
murder  of  his  master,  Becket,  whose  biography 
he  wrote,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  remarkable 
description  of  London  (printed  in  Leland  s 
Itinerary,  vol.  viii.). 

Fitz-Urse,  Reginald.  A  knight  in  tho 
service  of  Henry  II.,  and  ono  of  the  murderers 
of  St.  Thomas.  [Beiket.J 

Fits-Walter,  Milo  (d.  1146),  was  ono  of 
the  itinerant  justices  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  On  that  king's  death  he  assisted  Stephen 
in  his  attempt  to  gain  the  crown,  but  before 
long  ho  deserted  the  king,  and  strenuously 
BupjK>rted  the  Empress  Matilda,  who  gave 
him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Hereford,  together 
with  considerable  lands  and  privileges.  Ho 
was  accidentally  killed  in  1146. 

Fits-Walter,RonEnT.  A  northern  baron, 
who,  as  an  old  enemy  of  John,  was  selected 
by  the  baronial  confederacy  as  tho  leader  in 
the  struggle  that  finally  resulted  in  the  grant 
of  Magna  Charts. 

Pits-William,  Sin  William  (d.  1542), 
was  a  famous  naval  commander  of  Henrv 
YHI.'s  time.  In  1513  and  in  1522  24  ho 
defeated  the  French,  and  in  1537  was  made 
Earl  of  Southampton  and  Privy  Seal. 

Fitz  William.  William,  4th  Earl  (A. 
1748,  d.  1833),  was  of  the  distinguished 
Yorkshire  Whig  family,  and  nephew  of 
Rockingham,  and  opposed  the  American 
War  and  Pitt's  earlier  ministry.  Taking 
panic  at  tho  French  revolutionary  excesses 
ho  deserted  Fox.  Ho  was  made  Ix>rd- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  recalled,  because 
too  liberal,  just  before  1798.  This  alienated 
him  from  the  government,  and  ho  became 
President  of  the  Council  under  Grenville,  in 
1807,  and  lived  to  share  in  and  see  the  success 
of  tho  Reform  Bill  agitation.   He  was  oue  of 
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the  best  specimens  of  the  Whig  grandee  of 
tho  eighteenth  century. 
Stanhope,  Li/Vo/ Pitt. 

Five  Boroughs  of  Mercia.  A  rude 
confederacy  of  Danish  boroughs,  correspond- 
ing, us  Home  have  thought,  to  tho  older  divi- 
sions of  north-eastern  Mercia.  They  were 
Derby,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Stamford,  and 
Nottingham.  They  were  each  ruled  by  their 
"jail,"  with  twelve  lawmen  administering 
Danish  law  in  each,  while  a  common  court 
existed  for  the  whole  confederacy.  They 
were  conquered  by  Edward  the  Elder :  and 
reconquered  (probably  in  941)  by  Edmund, 
who  seems  to  have  allowed  them  full  enjoy, 
inent  of  their  load  privileges.  [Danelagh.] 

Five  Members,  The.  In  January, 
164*2,  Charles  I.,  believing  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  intended  to  impeach  the 
queen,  resolved  to  prevent  it  by  impeaching  her 
assailants.  He  selected,  as  tho  chief  offenders, 
five  members  of  tho  House  of  Commons,  John 
Pym  (Tavistock),  John  Hampden  (Bucking- 
hamshire), Denzil  Holies  (Dorchester),  Sir 
Arthur  Llaselrig  (Leicestershire),  and  Wil- 
liam Strode  (Dorchester).  Lord  Kimbolton 
was  included  in  tho  samo  impeachment  on 
January  3.  Sir  Edward  I  lerbert,  the  Attorney- 
General,  laid  the  charges  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  at  once  appointed  a  committeo 
to  inquire  whether  his  procedure  had  been 
according  to  law.  On  the  same  day  the  king 
sent  the  Sergeant-at-arms  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  orders  to  arrest  tho  five 
members.  Charles  was  urged  on  by  Lord 
Digby  and  the  queen  to  arrest  tho  members 
himself,  and  about  three  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  4,  started  from  Whitehall 
with  about  four  hundred  armed  men  to  ap- 
prehend them.  The  accused  members  had 
been  warned  by  a  message  from  Lady  Car- 
lisle, and  escaped  by  the  river  into  the  city. 
The  king  entered  the  House,  leaving  about 
eighty  armed  men  in  tho  lobby,  and  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  said  that  sinco  they  had 
disobeyed  his  orders,  he  had  come  to  arrest 
the  members  himself.  He  commanded  the 
Speaker  to  tell  him  whether  tho  accused 
members  wero  present ;  and  when  Licntnali 
refused  to  do  so,  and  tho  king  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  that  "  the  birds  were  flown,"  he  re- 
tired, saying,  *•  I  assure  yon,  ou  the  word  of 
a  king,  I  never  did  intend  any  force,  but 
shall  proceed  against  them  in  a  leijal  and  fair 
way,  for  I  never  meant  any  other."  The 
House  adjourned  till  the  1 1th,  appointing  a 
committee  to  sit  in  tho  interval  at  Guildhall. 
This  committeo  voted,  on  the  Gth,  that  tho 
impeachment,  tho  personal  issue  of  the  war- 
rants by  tho  king,  and  the  attempt  to  arrest 
the  impeached  members  were  alike  illegal. 
Addresses  and  petitions  on  behalf  of  the  ac- 
cused members  poured  in  from  the  city  and 
the  country.  On  the  11th  tho  Commons  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Westminster,  and  two 


days  later  the  king  announced  that,  as  the 
legality  of  tbe  impeachment  of  the  members 
had  been  doubted,  ho  would  now  abandon  it, 
and  proceed  against  them  "  in  an  unquestion- 
able way."  Tho  justifiable  distrust  caused 
by  this  attempt  induced  the  leaders  of  the 
Parliament  to  demand  substantial  securities 
from  the  king,  and  so  led  to  war. 

8.  R.  Gardiner,  Uitt .  of  Eng.,  1603-1642,  vol. 
x. ;  Hallam,  Conttitutional  Hittory. 

Five-Mile  Act,  The  (1665),  enacted 
that  no  Nonconforming  clergyman  should 
como  within  five  miles  of  any  corporate  town 
or  any  place  where  he  had  once  ministered 
(except  when  travelling),  nor  act  as  a  tutor 
or  schoolmaster  uidess  he  first  took  the 
oath  of  non-resistance,  and  swore  to  attempt 
no  alteration  of  the  constitution  in  Church  or 
State.  It  was  one  of  the  series  of  repressive 
measures,  popularly  known  as  tho  "  Claren- 
don Code,"  and  was  aimed  at  depriving  the 
ejected  clergy  of  their  means  of  livelihood, 
both  by  preaching  and  teaching. 

Flag,  HoNOt'tt  ok  the.  From  very  early 
times  tne  English  required  foreign  ships  to 
salute  English  vessels  within  the  narrow  seas 
by  lowering  their  flag.  This  question  waa 
vehemently  contested  by  their  commercial 
rivals,  the  Dutch,  and  was  one  of  the  smaller 
points  of  the  chronic  dispute  between  the  two 
nations  in  tho  middle  of  tho  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.   The  Dutch  admitted  the  claim  in  1673. 

Flagellants,  The.  A  sect  of  fanatical 
enthusiasts  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who 
formed  special  fraternities  for  the  observation 
of  flagellation  as  a  solemn  and  public  religious 
.  ceremony.  Started  in  1210  by  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua,  this  order  became  widespread 
through  the  teaching  of  Rainer  of  Perusria. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  120  of  them 
crossed  into  England,  but  their  long  procef- 
sions  and  self-immolation  did  not  produce  a 
single  convert. 

Forntemaun,  Dii  Chriitlichen  GriifargtstU- 

»ch<y1m. 

Flambard,  RALPH  (d.  1128),  was  a  Nor- 
man of  low  origin,  who  after  Lanfranc's  death 
l>ecame  tho  chief  minister  of  William  Iiufus. 
To  his  malign  influence  may  be  attributed  much 
of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  this  reign. 
He  devised  new  impositions,  and  enriched  him- 
self as  well  as  the  king,  by  keeping  the  sees 
and  abbeys  vacant.  Under  him  the  portion  of 
Justiciar  gradually  became  a  definite  office. 
In  1099  ho  was  made  Bishop  of  Durham. 
On  the  accession  of  Henry  I.  he  was  at  once 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  from 
which,  however,  he  very  soon  managed  to 
escape!  and  took  refuge  in  Normandy  with 
Robert,  whom  he  encouraged  in  his  invasion 
of  England.  Henry  subsequently  allowed 
him  to  return  to  his  bishopric,  where  he  re- 
mained peaceably  till  his  death,  occupying 
himself  chiefly  in  architectural  and  ecclesias- 
tical works.    His  character  is  painted  in  tho 
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darkest  characters  by  the  chroniclers.  William 
of  Malmeabury  says,  "  If  at  any  time  a  royal 
edict  was  issued  that  England  should  pay  a 
certain  tribute,  it  was  doubled  by  this  plun- 
derer of  the  rich,  this  exterminator  of  tho 
poor,  this  conliscator  of  other  men's  inheri- 
tance. He  was  an  invincible  pleader,  as 
unrestrained  in  his  words  as  in  his  actions, 
and  equally  furious  against  the  meek  or  the 
turbulent.  Wherefore  the  king  used  to  laugh 
and  say,  '  that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
knew  how  to  employ  his  talents  in  this  way, 
and  cared  for  no  one's  hatred  so  long  as  he 
could  please  his  master.'  " 
Freeman,  H'tlli'am  Rufxu. 

Flammock,  Thomas,  was  a  Cornish  attor- 
ney, whose  harangues  incited  the  Cornishmen 
to  revolt,  in  1491,  against  Henry  VII. 's  ex- 
cessive taxation.  Ho  led  them  on  their  march 
to  Blackheath,  and  on  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt  was  hanged  as  a  traitor. 
Bacon,  Hut.  of  H«nry  VII. 

Flanders,  Relations  with.  Nominally 
a  fief  of  France,  Flanders  was  very  early  of 
sufficient  importance  to  have  close  dealings 
with  England.    The  name  "  Baldwinsland," 
given  by  the  early  English  to  tho  country, 
suggest**  the  frequency  of  the  dynastic  rcbi- 
tions  between  the  courts.    The  first  Count 
Baldwin  married  Judith,  the  Frankish  widow 
of  Ethelwulf  of  Wcssex,  and  their  son  married 
-Elfthryth  (Elfrida),  a  daughter  of  Alfred 
the  Great.    Dimstan  found  in  his  exile  a 
refuge  in  a  Flemish  monastery.    Godwin,  in 
10.51,  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  great 
Baldwin,  whose  dealings  with  England  were 
■ingukirly  intimate.    He  died  soon  after  his 
son-in-law,  William  I.,  had  conquered  tho 
kingdom.    Later  in  William's  reign,  Gerbod 
of  Cheater,  and  William  FiU-Osbern  found 
captivity   and  death   respectively  through 
warlike   intervention  in   Flemish  quarrels. 
Another  Baldwin  supported  William  Fitz- 
Hobert  against  his  uncle  Henry  I.  Flemish 
mercenaries  and  William  of  Yprea  fought 
for  Stephen.    Count  l'hilip  joined  in  1173 
the  great  confederation  which  the  younger 
Henry    had    excited    against    his*  father 
Henry  II.    But  gradually  the  old  changing 
relations  settled  clown  into  a  general  friend- 
ship, when  not  only  dynastic  accidents,  but 
a  common   policy  of  alliance  against  the 
encroachment*  of  the  French  kings,  and  the 
growing  pressure  of  economical  necessities, 
firmly  bound  together  the  two  countries. 
Count  Ferdinand  joined  John  and  his  nephew, 
into  IV.,  in  the  confederacy  that  was  dis- 
solved   bv  the  battlo  of   Bouvines  (1213). 
Edward  I.  ended,  by  the  Treaty  of  Montreuil 
(1274)  with  Count  Guy,  tho 'hostilities  be- 
tween his  father  and  Margaret  of  Flanders. 
Guy,  on  the  whole,  gave  Edward  efficient 
support  against  l'hilip  the  Fair.    But  the 
growth  of  tho  cloth  trade  in  Flanders  had 
bound  its  great  towns  to  England,  whence 


came  the  raw  wool  which  Ghent  or  Ypres 
made  up  into  cloth,  and  tho  Hanse  factories 
of  London  and  Bruges  may  have  added  a 
further  link.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rising 
power  of  tho  towns  compelled  the  Flemish 
counts  to  rely  on  French  help ;  and  thus,  while 
the  alliance  of  England  and  tho  towns  was 
strengthened,  her  relations  with  the  counts 
grew  cool.  At  last,  in  1335,  Jacob  van 
Artovelde,  the  Ghent  leader,  concluded  a 
firm  alliance  with  Edward  III.  against  Count 
Louis  and  Philip  VI.,  which  continued  till 
Artevelde's  death,  in  1345.  Tho  renewed 
disturbances  at  Ghent,  under  Philip  van 
Artovelde  in  1381,  were  in  close  analogy  and 
direct  connection  with  the  contemporary 
revolutionary  movement  under  Wat  Tyler, 
and  even  Bishop  Spencer's  crusade  against 
the  Clemeutists  practically  turned  to  the 
help  of  the  Flemish  townsmen.  But  tho 
accession  of  the  Burgundian  house  to  Flanders 
restored  the  old  friendship  of  the  princes, 
though  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  popular 
party.  In  1490  the  treaty  styled  May  nut 
Intercurtut  expelled  Perkyn  Warbeck  from 
Flanders,  and  allowed  fuli  freedom  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  But  henceforth 
Flanders  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  larger  state. 

Pauli,  Enolit.-h*  GttchichU  ;  Sckanz,  Englitch* 
UandtUpolitik ;  Macpheraou,  UiM.  of  Comm*rc«; 
Ashley,  Jam*M  and  Philip  tan  ArUrcldt. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Flavia  Cassariensis  was  one  of  the 

districts  of  Roman  Britain.  It  probably 
comprised  tho  North. 

Fleet  Prison,  a  famous  London  gaol,  a 
king's  prison  since  tho  twelfth  century,  wuh 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  Farringdon  Street, 
on  the  kink  of  the  Fleet  rivulet.  The  Fleet 
was  burnt  down  by  Wat  Tyler,  and  became  of 
great  historical  interest,  as  the  prison  of  reli- 
gious offenders  on  both  sides,  under  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  and  of  the  victims  of  the*  .Star 
Chamber.  On  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, it  became  a  prison  for  debtors  and  those 
coinmitti>d  fur  contempt.  It  was  again  burnt 
in  the  Gordon  riots,  and  abolished  in  1841. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  tho  Fleet  became 
famous  for  the  irregular  marriages  contracted 
there  by  clergymen  of  abandoned  character, 
and  in  prison  or  within  the  precincts  for  debt. 
Lord  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act  (1753)  put 
an  end  to  this  abuse. 

Burn.  Uitt.  of  FUet  Jfarriaj«;  Lottie,  Ui*t.  of 

Fleetwood,  CtMUEa  (rl.  eircn  1692). 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  was 
one  of  those  gentlemen  of  tho  Inns  of  Court 
who  enlisted  in  the  body-guard  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  He  also  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Eastern  Association  under  Oliver  Cromwell. 
In  the  New  Model  ho  commanded  a  rejriment 
of  horse,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Bristol, 
was  appointed  governor  of  that  place.  In 
Oct.,  1645,  he  became  member  for  Bucking- 
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hamshire.  Ho  took  no  part  in  the  king's 
death,  though  hiB  brother  George  sat  amongst 
the  judges.  In  1650  Fleetwood  waB  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  army  under  Cromwell  which 
invaded  Scotland.  As  such,  he  shared  in  the 
victory  of  Dunbar,  and  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  battle  of  Worcester.  On 
the  death  of  Ireton,  Fleetwood  married  his 
widow,  Cromwell's  daughter  Bridget :  and, 
after  the  commandership-in-ehief  in  Ireland 
had  been  refused  by  Lambert,  Fleetwood  was 
appointed  to  that  post  (June,  1652).  In 
March,  1054,  he  became  Lord  Deputy,  but 
was  recalled  to  England  in  the  summer  of 
1655,  probably  because  ho  was  not  sufficiently 
active  in  pushing  on  the  transplantation  of 
the  Catholics  and  suppressing  tho  exercise  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  On  his  return,  he 
took  his  placo  as  a  member  of  Cromwell's 
Council,  and  as  one  of  his  major-generals. 
Notwithstanding  his  relationship  to  the  Pro- 
tector, he  opposed  his  taking  tho  crown,  but 
accepted  a  place  in  his  House  of  Lords. 
Fleetwood  had  some  expectation  of  being 
nominated  Cromwell's  successor,  but,  never- 
theless,  accepted  the  appointment  of  Richard 
Cromwell.  However,  he  headed  the  party 
among  the  officers  which  wished  to  make  the 
army  independent  of  the  civil  power.  Their 
plan  was  to  make  Fleetwood  commander-in- 
chief,  independent  of  the  Protector,  and 
practically  a  co-ordinate  power  with  him. 
Not  succeeding  in  this,  he  and  the  Council  of 
Officers  forced  Uichard  to  dissolve  Parliament. 
Tho  Rump,  directly  it  was  restored,  appointed 
him  commander-in-chief  of  tho  land  forces  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  one  of  tho  Com- 
mission of  Seven,  who  were  to  appoint  officers 
(May,' 1659) ;  but  as  they  attempted  to  subject 
th»*  army  to  the  Parliament,  he  broke  up  the 
House  "(Oct.,  1659),  and  established  the 
"Committee  of  Safety."  Monk's  advance, 
and  the  spread  of  disaffection  in  army  and 
people,  obliged  him  to  recall  tho  Parliament, 
though  Whitelocko  very  nearly  persuaded 
him  to  bring  back  the  king  instead.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  office  by  Parliament,  and, 
after  tho  king's  return,  perpetually  incapaci- 
tated from  public  employment.  He  is  said 
to  have  lived  till  1692. 

Clarendon.   Ui*t.  of  th$  Reh. ;  Whitelocko, 
Memorial;  Ludlow,  Memoir*;  Carlyle,  Cromvell. 

Fleming,  Siu  Thomas  {d.  1613),  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Parliaments  of  1G01 
anil  1004,  was  Recorder  of  London  (1594), 
and  Solicitor-General  the  following  your. 
He  took  part  in  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  became  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1G04.  Coke  calls  him  "a  man  of  great 
judgment,  integrity,  and  discretion." 
Foas,  Jwhjcs  of  England. 

Flemings  in  England.  At  various 
times,  large  colonies  of  Flemish  settlers  have 
been  brought  over  to  England.  The  close 
Commercial  and  political  relations  of  the  two 


countries  largely  occasioned  this  emigration. 
Henry  I.  is  reputed  to  have  settled  Lower 
and  Southern  Dyfed  with  Flemings.  He 
certainly  thoroughly  expelled  tho  Welsh,  and 
planted  the  country  with  Teutonic  Bottlers, 
who  speedily  became  English,  and  havo  re- 
mained so  to  the  present  time,  without 
any  tendency  to  amalgamate  with  the  sur- 
rounding Celts.  Not  to  mention  the  Flemish 
mercenaries  of  Stephen's  reign,  we  find  large 
numbers  of  Flemish  weavers  settling  in 
England,  especially  in  the  eastern  couuties, 
where  Norwich  became  the  great  seat  of  the 
clothing  industry.  These  Flemings  taught 
the  English  to  make  up  their  own  wool  into 
cloth,  instead  of  exporting  it  to  the  looms  of 
Flanders.  Later  still,  the  Reformation  led 
to  a  large  emigration  of  Flemish  Protestants 
into  England. 

Fleta.  The  name  usually  given  to  a  very 
valuable  work  on  English  law,  written  some 
time  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Its  date  is 
approximately  fixed  by  tho  fact  that  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second  (13  Ed.  I.) 
is  the  hist  statute  quoted.  It  derives  its 
name  from  tho  fact  that  it  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  an  unknown  prisoner  in  the 
Fleet. 

Fletcher,  Andkew,  of  Saltoum  (*.  1655, 
d.  1716),  was  educated  by  Bishop  Burnet, 
then  minister  of  Saltoun.  He  first  appears 
as  Commissioner  for  East  Lothian  in  the 
Scotch  Parliament ;  but  his  opposition  to  tho 
court  occasioned  his  outlawry  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  estates.  In  1685  he  engaged 
in  Monmouth's  rebellion  [Monmoi  thT,  but 
quarrelled  with  a  fellow-officer  named  Dare, 
and  shot  him.  Monmouth  was  obliged  to 
dismiss  Fletcher,  who  withdrew  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  entered  the  Austrian  service  against 
the  Turks.  In  1688  he  joined  William  of 
Orange  at  the  Hague,  and  after  the  Revolu- 
tion his  estates  were  restored  to  him.  He 
soon  joined  the  11  Club,"  a  body  of  politicians 
who  wero  dissatisfies!  with  the  Revolution 
Settlement  in  Scotland.  Proud  of  his  good 
family  and  theoretical  liberalism,  Fletcher 
hated  monarchy  and  democracy :  and  desired  to 
make  Scotland  an  oligarchical  republic,  of  the 
Venetian  or  Bernese  type.  At  this  time  he 
published  two  lHseo»r*e*  concerning  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  in  one  of  which  he 
recommended  predial  slavery  as  a  remedy 
for  pauperism.  He  formed  a  friendship  with 
Paterson,  the  originator  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  supported  his  Darien  scheme. 
In  Anne's  reign  he  led  the  "  Patriots "  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Union.  In  1703  he 
introduced  his  "  Limitations "  for  Queen 
Anne's  successor,  some  of  which  strangely 
anticipate  modern  Liberalism,  and  was  a  prime 
mover  of  the  "Bill  of  Security,"  which 
passed  in  1704.  while  the  "Limitations" 
were  accepted  in  1705.  But,  finding  he 
could  not  withstand  the  Union,  he  exerted. 
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his  influence  more  practically  to  secure  free- 
dom of  trade.  This  attitude,  rather  than  any 
mil  connection  with  the  Jacobite  conspiracies, 
led  to  his  arrest  in  1 708. 

Lord  Bucban,  Lift  of  FMcKtrj  Barton,  UUt. 

Fletcher,  Richard  (d.  1596),  Bishop  of 
London,  "a  comely  and  courtly  prelate,"  was 
made  Dean  of  Peterborough  (1583),  in  which 
capacity  ho  attended  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at 
her  execution.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of 
Elizabeth's,  by  whom  ho  was  advanced  succes- 
sively to  the;  Bees  of  Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
Loudon,  but  lost  her  regard  on  his  marriage, 
for  which  ho  was  suspended.  Ho  was  the 
father  of  Fletcher  the  dramatist,  and  the 
undo  of  Phinoas  Fletcher,  the  poet. 

Fleurus  is  ■>  small  town,  fifteen  miles 
west  of  Namur,  famous  for  several  battles, 
and  especially  those  in  1690  and  1794.  In  the 
former  engagement  (July  1,  1690),  tho  Duke 
of  Luxemburg  gained  a  w  ell-contested  victory 
over  the  Dutch  and  Imperialists  under  the 
Prince  of  Waldeck.  The  latter  (June  26, 
1794)  resulted  in  victory  for  Marshal  J ourdan 
over  the  Prince  of  Coburg. 

Flod.de n  Field,  The  Battle  of  (Sept. 
9,  1613),  was  fought  between  James  IV. 
of  Scotland  and  tho  English  under  the 
Earl  of  Surrey.  Tho  most  noteworthy 
circumstances  of  this  engagement  are :  (1) 
The  skilful  movement  by  which  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  succeeded  in  crossing  tho  river 
Till,  and  cutting  off  all  communication  be- 
tween King  James  and  Scotland.  (2)  The 
omission  of  the  Scots  to  take  advantage  of 
the  favourable  moment  for  attack  presented 
bv  the  passage  of  the  English  army  over  the 
river.  (3)  The  utter  defeat  of  the  English 
right  wing  under  Sir  Edward  Howard,  and 
the  loss  of  this  success  to  the  Scots  through 
the  misconduct  of  the  troops  of  Earls  Huntly 
and  Home,  who,  instead  of  following  up  their 
victory,  abandoned  themselves  to  pillaging 
the  tkitggage  of  both  armies.  (4)  The  prowess 
of  tho  English  archers,  whose  murderous 
volleys  threw  the  Scottish  right,  led  by 
Lennox  and  Argyle,  into  complete  confusion, 
and  rendered  their  subsequent  defeat  and 
ruinous  flight  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 
(•*»)  The  desperate  resistance  against  over- 
whelming numbers  made  by  tho  Scottish 
centre,  and  the  death  of  James  IV.  during 
the  heat  of  tho  contest.  (6)  The  inJceisivc- 
neas  of  the  conflict.  Notwithstanding  re- 
verses elsewhere,  and  the  death  of  their  king, 
the  Scots  succeeded  in  bedding  Flodden  Hill 
during  the  night,  and  only  abandoned  their 
position  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  on 
learning  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Meanwhile, 
on  the  English  side,  tho  contest  had  so  nearly 
resulted  in  a  defeat  that  Surrey  was  quite 
unable  to  prosecute  the  war  with  any  vigour. 
The  loss  of  the  Scots  in  this  battle  whs  from 
8.000  to  10,000  men;  that  of  the  English 


from  6,000  to  7,000.    At  the  commencement 
of  tho  battle,  the  contending  armies  mustered  . 
respectively  30,000  and  32,000  men. 
Burton,  HiM.  of  Scotland. 

Flood.  Henry  (ft.  1732,  d.  1791),  was  tho 
son  of  ^\  arden  Flood,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King'B  Bench  in  Ireland.  He  studied  at 
Dublin  and  at  Oxford,  and  in  1769  entered  the 
Irish  Parliament  as  member  for  Kilkenny ;  and 
about  1761  ho  became  the  idol  of  the  Irish 
patriots.  In  1767  he  successfully  opposed  an 
attempt  made  by  government  to  increase  tho 
Irish  army.  In  1773  ho  was  the  most  vigor- 
ous supporter  of  the  Absentee  Tax,  and  tho 
real  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  the  Castle.  In 
1774,  however,  he  came  to  terms  with  Lord 
Harcourt,  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  and  finally 
contented  himself  with  a  vice-treasurerHhip,  a 
sinecure  of  £3,500  a  year.  In  1779,  however, 
he  again  deserted  tho  government,  and  advo- 
cated free  trade.  In  1781  he  attacked  the 
Castle  expenditure.  His  name  was  now 
struck  off  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors,  and 
he  lost  his  place.  He  then  tried  to  supplant 
Grattan,  and  recover  his  old  position,  but 
was  twice  defeated.  In  1782  ho  stood  forth 
as  a  defender  of  Protestant  ascendency. 
When  Grattan  was  rewarded  for  his  sen-ices, 
his  friends  tried  to  get  a  reward  for  him,  too, 
but  failed,  and  a  bitter  personal  attack  on 
Grattan  being  unsuccessful,  ho  left  Ireland 
for  England.  In  1783  he  returned.  Another 
quarrel  with  Grattan  would  have  ended  in  a 
duel  if  they  had  not  lx>th  been  ordered  into 
custody.  Flood  now  took  the  ]»art  of  the 
Volunteers,  and  agitated  for  a  Reform  Bill : 
he  was,  however,  averse  to  the  Catholic 
claims.  In  1784  his  great  motion  for  Beform 
was  defeated,  and  his  influence  continuing 
to  decline,  he  again  went  to  England  in  1787. 
Since  1785  he  had  had  a  seat  in  the;  English 
Parliament,  but  he  was  little  appreciated,  and 
a  motion  for  Reform  brought  forward  by  him 
in  1790  was  a  failure. 

Proude,  Bnjjluh  in  Ireland;  Plowden,  Life  of 
Grattan. 

Florence  of  Worcester  [d.  1 1 1 8).  a 

monk  of  Worcester,  and  compiler  of  a  Chroni- 
cle from  the  Creation  to  the  year  of  his  death. 
The  earlier  part  is  taken  from  Marianus 
Scotus;  and  the  English  part  previous  to  his 
own  age  is  a  free  translation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  with  occasional  additions. 
For  his  own  period,  Florence  is  very  valuable, 
and  though  not  possessing  the  literary  merit 
of  William  of  Malmesbury,  is  lucid,  honest, 
and  fair.  Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle 
has  bean  published  by  the  English  Historical 
Society. 

Florida,  The.  was  a  ship  built  in 
Birkenhead,  nominally  for  tho  use  of  the 
Italian  government.  She  got  out  of  the 
Mersey  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  al- 
though the  American  government  had  warned 
ours  of  her  real  purpose  as  a  Confederate 
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privateer.  Within  three  months  she  had 
captured  fifteen  vessels.  Thirteen  of  these 
she  burnt,  and  the  other  two  were  converted 
into  cruisers  by  the  Confederate  government. 
The  damage  done  by  the  Florida  was  included 
in  the  Geneva  award  with  the  Alabama  and 
other  claims.     [Gen  by  a  Convention.] 

Floyd'B  Case  (1621).  Floyd  was  a 
Catholic  barrister,  who,  in  prison,  had  uttered 
disrespectful  language  against  the  Elector 
Palatine  and  his  wife.  Parliament,  then  sit- 
ting.and  disgusted  at  James's  obstinate  aver- 
sion to  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Palatine, 
inflicted  on  Floyd  a  heavy  fine,  together  with 
whipping,  the  pillory,  branding,  and  impri- 
sonment. The  Commons  took  the  initiative, 
but  the  Lords  inflicted  the  sentence.  This 
case  illustrates  the  indefinite  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  exercise  jurisdiction  even  over  those 
not  its  members,  and  for  offences  not  directly 
against  the  House. 

Hallam,  Con*,  ffirf. 

Flying  Squadron  (Squadron*  volante) 
is  the  name  ofa  party  of  Scotch  politicians, 
formed  about  1705.  It  was  borrowed  from 
the  famous  44  Flying  Squadron  "  of  indepen- 
dent cardinals  during  the  previous  generation 
at  the  Papal  Court.  Lord  Tweeddale  was  the 
leader  of  this  "  New  Party,"  which,  by  keep- 
ing c  lose  together,  and  joining  first  one  side 
and  then  the  other  in  the  Union  debates,  had 
for  some  time  a  good  deal  of  power.  It  had 
the  fate  of  the  Union  question  in  its  own 
hands,  and  its  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the 
government  in  1706  secured  the  triumph  of 
that  measure. 

Burton,  Uitt.  of  Scotland  and  Ret?n  of  Q*<tn 
Ann*. 

Foley*  Paul,  a  Tory  politician  in  tho 
reign  of  William  III.,  began  his  political 
career  as  a  Whig,  but  about  IG90  became  a 
Tory.  He  was  so  wealthy— his  father  was  a 
successful  ironmaster-  -that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  follow  law  as  u  profession ;  but 
he  had  studied  it  carefully  as  a  science.  He 
paraded  his  independence  and  disinterested- 
ness rather  ostentatiously,  and  44  was  so  much 
afraid,''  says  Maeaulay,  44  of  lnring  thought  to 
fawn  that  he  was  almost  always  growling." 
In  1695  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  again  re-ehicted  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  In  1G9G  he  proposed  the 
establishment  of  the  Land  Bunk. 
Macuuhiy,  lliMt.  of  Eno. 

Foliot,  Gilbert  (d.  1187),  was  a  monk  of 
Clugny,  and  became  Bishop  of  Hereford  and, 
subsequently,  of  London.  He  is  mainly  re- 
markable by  his  zeal  for  tho  cause  of  Henry  II., 
;ind  in  the  disputes  with  Becket  was  sent  to 
Home  by  the  king  in  1 164  to  represent  his  case 
to  the  Pope.  He  was  excommunicated  by 
Becket,  but  the  Pope  withdrew  the  sentence  ; 
a  second  excommunication  shortly  afterwards 
followed,  but  on  that  occasion  the  Pope  con- 


firmed the  archbishop's  sentence,  and  Foliot 
was  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  not 
restored  till  after  Becket' s  death.  Foliot  was 
a  man  of  learning,  and  his  letters  are  of  con- 
siderable value,  but  he  has  been  traduced 
without  mercy  by  the  partisans  of  Becket. 
John  of  Salisbury  ;  Robertson,  Becket. 

Folkland.  The  public  lands  of  tho  nation 
in  old  English  history.  When  the  English 
came  to  Britain,  though  individual  property 
in  land  was  the  rule,  the  idea  of  corporate 
property  in  it  so  far  existed  that  after 
giving  to  each  individual,  family,  or  township 
their  appropriate  share,  it  was  natural  that 
what  remained  over  should  continue  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tribe  or  nation.  With  the  con- 
solidation of  tho  original  states  into  a  single 
kingdom,  the  aggregate  amount  of  folkland 
became  very  large.  It  was  under  the  control 
of  tho  king  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of 
his  Witan.  As  time  went  on,  largo  grants  of 
folkland  were  made,  both  to  individuals  who 
had  done  services  to  king  and  people,  and  to 
communities.  Thus  the  new  nobility  of 
services  and  the  monasteries  received  their 
endowment  from  this  source.  Land  thus 
cut  off  from  folkland  was  called  bocland 
(q.v.),  i.e.,  land  granted  by  hoc  or  charter. 
The  alienation  could  bo  made  only  with 
the  consent  ind  witness  of  tho  Witan. 
Temporary  rights  over  folkland  were  also 
frequently  granted  in  the  form  of  leases  for 
services  or  money  payments.  These  became 
in  time  fixed  and  constant,  so  that  the 
kind  became  practicallv  in  possession  of  the 
lessees.  Thus  folkland  was  being  constantly 
diminished  in  quantity  ;  and  as,  meanwhile, 
tho  development  of  the  theory  of  royalty 
subordinated  the  Witan  to  tho  crown,  the 
king,  as  representative  of  the  nation,  acquired 
practically  tho  disposal  of  it.  Ultimately, 
about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
remnant  of  folkland  became  terra  rrtjis,  the 
king's  domain  :  and  the  private  property  of 
the  crown,  hitherto  distinct,  became  merged 
with  it.  It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the 
distinction  of  crown  or  national  lands  and 
the  private  estate  of  the  sovereign  has  been 
restored.  But  a  long  scries  of  land  grants 
by  even'  weak  or  foolish  king,  despite  occa- 
sional resumptions,  has  reduced  the  crown 
lands  to  a  comparatively  trifling  amount. 
They  are  now  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests.  Folkland, 
as  distinct  from  the  royal  domain,  was  pec  uliar 
to  England.  The  "commons"  in  possession 
of  th?  township,  or  some  smaller  community, 
were  not  considered  a  part  of  it.  though  also, 
in  a  sense,  the  property  of  the  people. 

Until  recently,  th*  nature  of  folkland  was 
rery  imperfectly  understood.  See  for  tbe 
various  old  theories  Schtuid'a  Gc**ii«  dtr  An.jrU 
SaehMn ;  for  tho  view  now  univeroally  accept^l, 
see  StttMm's  Contt.  Hirt.,  and  the  authorities 
there  quoted  ;  and  especially  Keinble's  St-rtms 
n  England;  and  K.  Maurer's  XntiVK«  VArr 
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Folkmoot,  the  meeting  of  the  people,  is 
the  old  English  name  for  tho  great  assembly 
of  the  nation  for  j>oUtical,  judicial,  and 
general  deliberative  ftinctions.  Tacitus  tells 
us  how  the  Germans  of  his  time  consulted  the 
whole  nation  on  all  important  matters,  and 
the  Campus  Martius  or  Madius  of  tha  Franks 
was  in  later  times  tho  folkmoot  of  that 
nation.  Among  the  Scandinavian  peoples 
such  moots  continued  to  a  much  later  age, 
ns  the  Icelandic  Althing,  and  tho  groat 
Swedish  Ting,  which  met  at  Upsala.  In 
England,  there  never  was  a  true  folkmoot  of 
the  whole  nation  which  assembled  together 
at  any  single  place  until  the  establishment  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Witcnagcmot 
(q.v.)  was,  though  indirectly  a  national 
senate,  directly  nothing  more  than  a  gather- 
ing of  magnates.  The  Shiremoot  or  County 
Court  (q.v.),  however,  composed  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  every  township  within  its 
jurisdiction,  was  a  complete  folkmoot  for  the 
district  comprised  in  tho  shire.  The  House 
of  Commons,  formed  by  concentrating  in  a 
single  assembly  the  representatives  of  tho 
shires,  was  its  lineal  successor  and  natural 
development. 

StubU,  Const.  Hid. ;  Keroble,  Saxon*  in  Eng- 
land. [T.  F.  T.] 

Pontenoy,  The  Battle  of  (May  1 1, 17-15), 
was  fought  during  the  Austrian  .Succession 
War,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  French. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  with  50,000 
English,  Dutch,  and  Austrian  troops  to  relievo 
Tournay,  besieged  by  Marshal  Saxe.  The 
French.'  while  continuing  the  siege,  took  up  a 
very  strong  position  south  of  the  town  to  cover 
their  operations.  On  their  right  was  tho 
Scheldt,  along  their  front  a  steep  and  narrow 
valley,  at  their  left  a  wood  with  forts.  This 
strong  position  the  allies  attempted  to  take. 
The  Dutch  under  tho  Prince  of  Waldeck, 
after  a  spiritless  attempt  had  failed,  with- 
drew from  the  hVld.  Hut  the  mnss  of  tho 
English  and  Hanoverian  troopH  won  tho 
heights  opposite  them ;  and  if  supported 
by  tho  Dutch,  must  have  retained  their 
position.  As  it  was,  fresh  troops  from  the 
French  side  gradually  forced  them  to  retire, 
with  a  steadiness  as  great  as  that  displayed 
during  their  advance.  Tho  capture  of  Tour- 
nay  followed  this  French  victory  ;  but  it  was 
rather  the  withdrawal  of  troops  to  Scotland 
to  oppose  the  Pretender  than  the  effects  of 
Fontenoy  that  made  the  subsequent  campaign 
in  Flanders  so  disastrous  to  the  allies. 

Stnnhope,    Hurt,   of  En.;.  ;    Arnetli,  itaiia 
Tkereria. 

Pordnn,  John  (Jt.  rirra  1377).  A  Scottish 
chronicler,  whose  tteotiehnmicvn  has  been  tho 
hnsi.i  of  the  legendary  history  of  Scotland. 
His  artificially -constructed  scheme  of  history 
must,  says  Mr.  Skene,  be  entirely  rejected. 

Forduns  Chronxdt  of  the  So>tt>»h  Nation  has 
*    been  edite.1,  with  Eu*li»h  translation,  intro- 
duction and  uotei,  bj  Mr.  W.  F.  Skeue. 

a 


Foreign  Legion,  Thk.  Prince  Albert's 
special  idea  during  the  Crimean  War  was  to 
raise  a  foreign  legion,  and  instructions  were 
given  to  the  English  ministers  at  foreign 
courts  to  aid  this  project.  The  result  was  a 
series  of  collisions  with  foreign  powers,  and 
especially  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  American 
government,  on  account  of  tho  dismissal  of 
Air.  Crampton,  tho  English  minister,  for 
his  proceedings  in  this  direction.  In  the  end 
some  few  Swiss  and  other  foreigners  were  en- 
listed, who  never  did  anything  of  importance. 
Annual  Register ;  Hansard,  Debate*. 

Foreign    Enlistment    Act.  The 

(1819),  forbade  British  subjects  to  take  service 
with  a  foreign  state  without  royal  licence, 
and  also  the  equipment  of  ships  to  be  used 
against  a  power  with  which  England  was  at 
peace.  It  was  specially  suspended  to  allow 
Sir  do  Lacy  Evans  to  raise  a  British  Legion 
against  the  Carlists  in  Spain  in  1835.  The 
Alabama  and  other  affairs  led  to  some  trials 
in  1862  and  1863,  the  proceedings  of  which 
showed  that  the  Acts  required  amendment. 
This  was  done  by  a  new  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act,  passed  in  1870. 

Forest,  Milks,  was  one  of  the  murderers 
of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  Richard  in  1 183. 
As  a  reward  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  ward- 
robe at  Barnard  Castle ;  but  after  the  death  of 
Richard  III.,  he  took  sanctuary,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  "  piecemeal 
rotted  away." 

Forests.  Fort«t,  from  tho  Norman  Con- 
quest to  the  Commonwealth,  bore  the  tech- 
nical signification  of  crown  land  reserved  for 
the  purposes  of  the  chase,  and,  as  such,  culti- 
vated and  inhabited  on  sufferance  if  ut  all. 
A  forest  was  defined  as  containing  eight 
things  :  Boil,  covert,  laws,  courts,  judges, 
officers,  game,  bounds.  It  comprised  both 
"  vert " — i.e.,  trees,  underwood,  and  turf — and 
"  venison  " — i.e.,  the  hart,  the  hind,  the  hare, 
the  boar,  the  wolf,  which  are  lieasts  of  forest ; 
the  buck,  doe,  fox,  marten,  which  are  beasts  of 
chase  ;  the  rabbit,  pheasant,  partridge,  quail, 
mallard,  heron,  &c,  which  are  beasts  and 
fowls  of  warren.  The  land  subject  to  forest 
law  need  not  be  aM  wooded,  e.g.,  Cornwall 
was  "  forest "  under  John.  But  the  forest 
districts  did,  of  course,  mainly  coincide  with 
the  great  woods  which,  in  old  days,  had  made 
even  the  Roman  roads  deflect  from  a  straight 
course,  and  which  had  then,  under  Roman 
rule,  been  cleared  away  by  tho  legionary,  tho 
metal-worker,  the  citizen,  the  peasant,  to 
grow  up  again  in  time  to  check  the  advances 
of  Angles  and  Saxons,  to  force  this  advance 
to  take  certain  lines,  and  to  limit  its  first 
results  to  the  establishment,  at  least  in  Mid- 
England,  of  petty  and  isolated  44  folks."  Thus 
the  West  Saxons  found  their  natural  bounda- 
ries determined  by  Andred's  Weald  on  tho 
east,  by  Selwood  on  the  west,  as  decisively  as 
by  the  Thames  and  the  sea  on  the.  north  and 
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on  the  south.  Kentish  folk.  East  Saxon.**, 
and  East  Angles  were  cut  off  from  each  other 
by  marsh  and  wood ;  so  wero  Mid-Angles 
from  West  Angles,  Deirans  from  Beruicians; 
whilo  along  the  Severn,  in  the  Peak  district, 
and  in  the  hills  of  the  kingdom  of  Klmet,  the 
nature  of  the  ground  long  barred  the  way 
westward,  and  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Parret, 
the  Welsh  confronted  the  invaders  in  a  long 
continuous  line  until  the  seventh  century. 
The  mighty  Andred's  Weald,  even  in  Bede's 
day,  lay  stretched  for  120  mile*  from  Hani))- 
shire  to  the  Medway.  The  Wire  Wood  covered 
what  are  now  Worcestershire,  Shropshire, 
and  Staffordshire,  us  Ardcn  once  covered  War- 
wickshire. Epping  Forest  was  part  of  a  greater 
whole,  which  extended  from  London  nearly 
to  the  Wash,  as  another  such  region  from  tho 
Peak  to  tho  Trent;  from  the  Peak  to  the 
Tees  was  little  but  desert ;  from  Tees  to  Tyno 
was  one  great  forest  in  St.  Cuthbert's  days. 
These  great  woods  were  being  rapidly  cleared 
or  opened  out,  when  tho  Norman  kings  came 
and  largely  increased  them ;  as  by  the  de- 
populating and  M  afforesting  "  a  district  con- 
taining twenty-two  churches,  to  form  tho 
New  Forest.  Put  they  also  introduced  the 
new  Forest  Laws,  by  which  tho  Conqueror, 
who  "  loved  the  tall  stags  as  if  ho  had  been 
their  father,"  inflicted  a  cruel  penalty  (tho 
loss  of  eyes)  for  hunting  the  royal  deer.  The 
so-called  Forest  Liws  of  Canute,  a  palpable 
forgery  of  the  twelfth  century,  probably 
represent  the  state  of  things  under  Henry  L  ; 
they  make  it  capital  M  to  kill  a  stag  as  to  kill  a 
man  ; "  merely  to  hunt  a  deer  was  punished 
by  the  lash,  if  the  offender  wero  a  villein ;  if 
a  freeman,  by  a  heavy  tine.  Within  the 
forest  IxjuirLs,  no  bows  were  to  be  carried 
without  a  licence,  no  dogs  wen;  to  be  kept  but 
mastiffs,  and  those  to  be  "  lawed''  by  cutting 
off  the  claws  of  each  forefoot.  In  Henry 
I  l.'s  Forest  Assize  the  third  offence  is  capital ; 
and  even  Edward  I.  allows  a  trespasser  who 
should  resist  the  hue  and  cry  to  be  lawfully 
slain,  and  requires  a  solemn  inquest  and  ver- 
dict to  bo  taken  upon  tho  body  of  a  dead  stag. 
The  same  jealous  watch  was  exercised  over 
"  vort  "  as  o?er  "  venison."  Tho  forest  courts 
and  officers,  under  the  hand  of  Henry  II.,  be- 
came an  exact  analogy  of  tho  shire  system,  to 
which  they  stood  as  it  were  as  rivals.  The 
Court  of  ltcguard  was  indeed  held  only  every 
three  years,  for  the  "lawing"  of  dogs,  agist- 
ment of  cattle,  iVc.  Put  the  wood-mote,  or 
Court  of  Attachment,  met  every  forty  days, 
and  therein  the  foresters  made  their  present- 
ments to  tho  verderers,  a  jury  of  inhabitants. 
Presentments  reaffirmed  went  before  the  swain- 
moot,  which  met  thrice  a  year  ;  while  Anal 
judgment  was  given  at  the  Justice  Scat,  or 
occasional  visits  of  itinerant  forest  justices. 
This  last  office  was  abolished  in  57  George 
III.,  the  criminal  law  of  the  forest  having 
already  been  almost  wholly  repealed  in  7 
George  III.    Nothing  stood  more  in  tho  way 


of  that  alliance  between  the  king  and  the 
English  people  against  the  Norman  baronage 
—that  alliance  on  which  hung,  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  very  existence  of 
the  throne — than  this  tyrannous  forest  system. 
Even  in  his  great  need,  in  the  very  charter 
by  which  he  purchased  his  accession," Henry  I. 
insists  on  retaining  his  father's  forest* ;  and 
Stephen,  too,  who  gave  up  everything,  could 
not  bring  himself  to  keep  his  promise  of  giving 
up  the  foresta  which  Henry  I.  had  added. 
Henry  II.  developed  them  into  an  organisation 
under  a  master  forester  and  sixteen  forest  jus- 
ticiaries. John  was  forced  into  an  engagement 
to  give  up  those  added  by  himself,  and  "  to 
consider  the  extensions  made  by  his  father  and 
brother;"  but  we  find  one  of  tho  grievances 
at  tho  Parliament  of  Oxford,  in  1268,  is  that 
neither  this,  nor  the  engagement  made  in 
1217  by  Henry  Ill.'s  ministers,  in  his  name, 
had  been  carried  out.  It  was  not  until  the 
last  year  of  the  century  that  the  often-pro- 
mised "  perambulation  "  was  made,  and  tho 
forest  bounds  reduced,  by  a  strict  inquiry  be- 
tween the  royal  officers  and  tho  local  repre- 
sentatives. It  was  characteristic  of  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  Stuart  kings  that  they 
revived  this  old  Bource  of  discontent.  Traces 
are  to  be  found  under  James  I.  of  attempts  to 
restore  the  old  claims  in  their  fulness,  and  at 
last  Noy's  bullying  chicanery  won  a  suicidal 
victory  in  the  decisions  of  1(533 — 37,  which 
inquired  into  all  alterations  made  since  John 
and  Henry  II.,  and  undid  much  of  the 
"  Perambulation  "  of  1300. 

The  forest  policy  of  the  earlier  kings  is  not 
to  be  explained  by  a  royal  infatuation  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  forests,  in  fact, 
offered  to  the  king  (I)  a  revenue,  (2)  an  armed 
force,  (3j  a  jurisdiction  altogether  outside  the 
ever-narrowing  circle  of  his  constitutional 
position.  Thus  (1)  the  crown  derived  con- 
siderable profits  from  such  rights  as  the 
11  pannage  "  of  swino  and  the  agistment  of 
cattle  within  these  vast  domains ;  the  chimi- 
nagium,  or  tax  on  carts  which  came  to  take 
fuel,  charcoal,  or  bark;  the  "pleas"  of  the 
forest  courts,  and  the  tines  on  offenders. 
Hut  too  often  the  forests  were  treated  as 
an  inexhaustible  treasury,  wherefrom  to 
make  grants  to  courtiers.  Again  (2),  tho 
host  of  stewards,  foresters,  reguardors,  agis- 
tor*, woodreeves,  and  bailiffs  were  a  rudo 
substitute  for  a  standing  army  and  a  royal 
police.  (3)  The  code  of  forest  law,  too, 
stood  out  in  relief  from  tho  common  law  ; 
what  whs  "not  justice  in  itself,  was  justice 
according  to  the  forest  law,"  and  these  courts 
could  enforce  an  attendance  even  from  the 
great  lord  who  claimed  a  franchise  superior 
to  hundred  and  shin'  moot,  even  from  tho 
clergy,  who  could  in  other  cases  appeal  to 
their  ordinary.  They  were,  indeed,  as  Henry 
IP's  Treasurer  calls"  them,  "the  shrine  and 
bower  of  kingship,"  a  royal  counterpoise  at 
once  to  the  baronial "  liberty  "  and  the  popular 
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"  shire-moot,"  an  imperium  in  imprrio.  The 
king  claimed  a  supervision  over  the  very 
parka  and  woodlands  of  his  carls  and  barons, 
bishops  and  abbots,  whether  within  a  forest's 
bounds  or  not.  "  A  subject,"  says  Coke,  "  can- 
not havo  more  than  a  chase,  unless  by  ex- 
press  grant,  first,  of  the  privilege  of  a  royal 
forest,  and  then  of  the  jurisdiction  belonging 
thereto." 

To  a  people  feeling  the  ordinary  courts 
an  irksome  burden,  the  added  duty  of  attend- 
ance at  the  forest  courts  must  have  seomed 
intolerable.  And  yet,  till  Magna  Charta,  this 
was  enforced,  probably  in  more  than  half  the 
shires,  on  all  alike,  whether  dwellers  in  forest 
bounds  or  not.  In  the  Forest  Charter  of 
1217,  concessions  are  mado  which  show  how 
well  grounded  the  complaints  were ;  the 
swain-moot  is  to  In;  convened  not  more  than 
three  times  ■  year,  and  the  Court  of  Attach- 
ment every  forty  days ;  the  necessary  officers 
and  parties  alone  are  bound  to  attend.  The 
keepers  of  royal  castles  are  forbidden  to  hold 
forest  pleas  ;  the  same  rules  henceforth  arc  to 
be  binding  on  the  barons'  and  prelates'  Con- 
duct to  their  mesno  vassals. 

The  forest*  reached  their  widest  extent  in 
the  reign  of  John.  Not  merely  were  there 
such  woods  as  Delamcre,  Windsor,  Whittle- 
bury,  Dean,  the  New  Forest,  Andred,  Sher- 
wood, Selwood,  Arden,  and  such  hill  districts 
as  the  Chilterns,  the  Peak,  Exmoor,  Dart- 
moor, the  Yorkshire  Wolds  ;  but  whole  coun- 
ties were  reckoned  as  forests,  and  subject  to 
forest  law,  e.g.,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Essex, 
Rutland,  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire, 
I^ancashire.  Edward  I.'s  confessions  then 
"  disforested"  an  immense  proportion  of  lands 
hitherto  Included,  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the 
whole.  But  Henry  VI  IT.  added  Hampton 
Court,  the  royal  rights  still  weighed  on  twenty 
counties  in  the  Tudor  reigns,  and  the  number 
of  royal  forests  was  still  reckoned  at  sixty- 
eight  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Tho  Com- 
monwealth Commission,  which  sat  to  carry  out 
the  remedial  Act  of  1641,  did  not  act  on  the 
suggestion  made  for  a  complete  sale  of  them  ; 
but  the  reductions  it  effected  were  not  wholly 
lost  at  the  Restoration.  Most  of  tho  forest 
laws,  and  many  of  the  foreat  dues,  became  obso- 
lete. And  now  the  people  began  to  encroach 
upon  the  crown.  When  investigation  was 
made  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  early  in  the  nineteenth,  it  was  found  that 
endless  unlicensed  enclosures  had  been  effected : 
iniquitous  transfers  made  under  colour  of 
■ale ;  timber  was  stolen,  mines  neglected, 
plantations  mismanaged  ;  officials  had  trans- 
formed themselves  into  owners;  and  there 
were  onlv  twenty  forests  which  could  supply 
timber  for  the  navy.  But  under  the  pro- 
vision of  several  Acts  of  George  1 1 1.,  and  the 
Consolidating  Act  of  10  George  IV.,  c.  30,  a 
better  system  of  management  was  inaugurated 
about  1809.  Twelve  of  the  twenty  royal  forests 
then  remaining  were  re-inclosed  and  re-planted, 


and  a  commission  appointed  in  1838  gradually 
simplitied  their  organisation,  and  improved 
their  yield,  till,  a  few  years  ago,  the  eight 
royal  forests  which  remained  yielded  an 
average  profit  of  £8,000  a  year,  as  against  an 
actual  loss  in  1846 — 7 — 8,  due  to  former  mis- 
management. Home  have  been  sold,  as  Sher- 
wood to  tho  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  somo  opened 
out  to  agriculture,  as  large  parts  of  Windsor. 
The  office  of  Woods  and  Forests  was  separated 
from  the  department  of  Public  Works  in  1851. 
This  by  no  means  represents  the  whole  result 
of  their  work,  for  much  of  tho  old  forest 
domains  are  now  classed  as  crown  lands,  and 
on  them  the  revenue  has  risen  from  £250,000, 
in  1853,  to  over  £600,000,  a  sum  which  more 
than  covers  the  King's  Civil  List  It  U 
singular  that  in  this  way  thoso  royal  demesne 
lands,  of  which  tho  forests  once  formed  tho 
main  part,  after  straining  thorelations  between 
crown  and  people  for  centuries,  and  assisting 
unduly  to  magnify  tho  prerogative,  while 
they  soon  failed  to  add  to  its  real  strength,  or 
materially  to  aid  the  Exchequer,  have  at  lust 
been  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  monarch's 
establishment. 

Ths  Hundred  Roll*  (jmssim) ;  Tk»n**day  Book; 
Coke,  InitituttM ,  iv.  :fcS> — 1 ;  Manwood,  Pnrett  f/nr* 
(10B5);  Fifth  Reyxtvt  of  Deputy  Kt*i  er  of  Public 
Record*;  Record*  of  tVromt** iontr*  of  Wood*  and 
Forett*,  I7s7— 1883,  especially  those  for  18A0  and 
18K1  ;  Calendar*  of  Slate  Paper*  (Ihtmettic)  under 
Jiime*  I.  and  Charle*  /.,  e«|H?oiaIly  Iutroduction 
to  Calendar  for  1634 — 5  ;   i  .  Making  of  Rug- 
land;  Pearaou,  Historical  May*  of  England: 
Stublm,  Select  Charter*;  Stanford,  lUtlaiical 
May  of  England  and  Wale*.  (A.  1*.  S.] 

Forfeiture  of  Lands.  ( l )  FokTkxamx. 

The  earliest  law  of  treason,  thut  of  Allied, 
enacted  that  if  a  man  plotted  against  the 
's  life,  he  should  bo  "  liable  in  his  life 
in  all  that  he  has :  "  and  in  the  first 
detailed  discussion  of  the  subject,  tliat  of 
Bracton  (temp.  Henry  III.),  forfeiture  is  set 
down  us  one  of  the  ]>enulties.  From  this 
period  the  law  was  unchanging  until  INTO. 
The  traitor  forfeited  to  the  crown  for  ever  all 
his  freehold  lands,  whether  entailed  or  not.  all 
rights  to  freehold  lands  which  he  then  had  or 
might  afterwards  acquire,  and  all  interests  in 
land  for  life  or  other  term  of  years.  Sentence  of 
forfeiture  was  retro-active  as  far  as  the  date 
of  the  act  of  treason;  it  therefore  annulled  all 
deeds  of  conveyance,  Ace,  which  might  have 
been  made  since,  but  did  not  affect  a  wifoV 
jointure  which  had  In-en  settled  on  her  pre- 
viously. Dower,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for- 
feited by  5  and  6  Edward  VI.  As  forfeiture 
was  a  consequence  of  attainder,  if  the  rel*d 
was  killed  on  the  fit-Id,  executed  by  martial 
law,  or  died  before  judgment  was  pronounced, 
his  lands  were  not  forfeited.  In  Scotland 
conviction  for  treason  did  not  bring  with  it 
forfeiture  of  entailed  lands.  At  tl.e  Union  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  make  the  law 
uniform  in  England  and  Scotlind.  but  as  this 
met  with  much  opposition  from  the  Scots,  it 
was  enacted  (7  Anne)  that  though  for  the 
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present  forfeiture  should  follow  treason  in 
Scotland  as  in  England,  it  should  cease  in 
both  countries  upon  the  death  of  the  th*-n 
Pretender.  After  a  second  Act  immediately 
before  the  rebellion  of  '45  had  secured  the 
continuance  of  the  j>enalty,  the  whole  clause 
relating  to  the  ultimate  cessation  of  forfeiture 
was  abolished  by  3D  George  III.  (2)  Fob 
Mvroek.  The  criminal  forfeited  to  the  crown 
only  the  profit*  of  his  entailed  estates,  and  the 
possession  for  a  year  and  a  day  with  right  of 
"waste"  of  lands  in  fee  simple.  After  this 
the  hinds  were  escheated  to  the  lord.  Pos- 
session by  the  crown  for  a  year  and  a  day 
originally  followed  all  conviction*  for  felony, 
though  it  became  customary  to  pay  a  compo- 
sition to  prevent  the  use  of  the  right  of  entry. 
By  64  George  III.  forfeiture  for  a  year  and 
a  day  was  abolished  for  all  felonies  except 
treason  and  murder,  and  finally  the  Felony 
Act  of  1870  altolishcd  attainder  and  its  con- 
sequent forfeiture  altogether.  Forfeiture  of 
good*  and  chattel*  followed  conviction  for 
any  felony,  and  did  not  need,  as  in  the  case  oi 
lands,  to  be  preceded  by  attainder.  This 
also  was  abolished  in  1870.        [W.  J.  A.] 

Form  an,  Ani>uew  (d.  1522).  A  Scottish 
ecclesiastic  and  statesman  of  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  became  Bishop  of 
Moray,  was  ambassador  to  ratify  the  alliance 
of  Scotland  and  England  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.,  but  soon  after  attached  himsel/ 
to  France,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
and  persuaded  James  IV.  to  begin  the  war  of 
1513  against  England.  In  1515  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  at  the  re- 
quest of  Albany.  In  1517  he  became  one  of 
the  Council  of  Regency  in  Albany's  absence. 
Forman  was  able,  versatile,  and  magnificent. 
He  has  been  compared  to  Wolsey,  but  his 
want  of  fixed  prim  iple  or  policy  make  the 
<omparison  very  unjust  to  the  latter. 
Burton,  HUt.  of  Scotland. 

Fornham  St.  Genevieve,  The  Battle 
of  (1173),  was  one  of  the  victories  won  by 
Henry  II.  over  the  rebellious  barons  who 
allied  themselves  with  the  French  king.  Hero 
Robert  de  Beaumont  and  his  Flemish  mer- 
cenaries wen>  totally  defeated  by  the  Justiciar. 
Richard  de  Lucv.  Fornham"  is  two  miles 
from  Bury  St.  E<imunds. 

Forrest,  I>u.,  was  an  Observant  Friar  and 
confessor  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  a  strong  op- 
ponent of  her  divorce  and  of  the  royal  supre- 
macy, and  was  executed  in  1538,  being  hung 
in  chains  over  a  slow  fire,  ho  that  his  "  trea- 
son "  and  heresy  should  both  receive  their 
legal  punishment. 

Forater,  W*.  E.  [b.  1S18,  d.  1886), 
was  educated  at  the  Friends*  School,  Totten- 
ham. In  1861  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
in  the  Lil>eral  interest  for  Bradford,  and  in 
Lord  Russell'B  administration  he  was  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.   As  Vice-President 


of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  ho 
passed  the  Education  Bill  (1870)  through  the 
Commons.  On  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement 
in  1874  he  was  one  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Liberal  leadership,  but  resigned  in  Lord 
Harrington's  favour.  In  1880  he  became 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  but  resigned  in 
1882  on  Mr.  ParnelTs  release.  He  ardently 
supported  the  Northern  cause  in  the  American 
War  of  Secession,  took  a  middle  course  in  the 
Eastern  Question  (1876-78),  and  was  keenly 
interested  in  Imperial  Federation. 

Fort  Duquesne  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  ring  of  forts  built  by  the  French  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  con- 
nect Louisiana  with  Canada.  It  was  situated 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Against  it, 
in  1756,  General  Braddock  led  his  ill-fated 
expedition ;  but  shortly  after,  the  English 
conquered  the  fort  and  renamed  it  PttUburg, 
in  honour  of  the  great  War  Minister.  It  is 
now,  under  its  new  name,  the  great  seat  of 
the  American  iron  and  coal  trades. 

Fort  Erie,  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  British  troops,  under 
Sir  George  Drummond,  after  the.  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane,  in  1814. 

Fort  George,  on  Lake  Ontario,  near 
Niagara,  was  the  scene  of  frequent  skirmishes 
during  the  American  War  of  1812-15.  In 
1813  it  was  taken  by  the  Americans  from 
General  Vincent,  and  was  again  invested  by 
General  Brown  in  the  following  year. 

Fort  St.  George.  [Madras.] 

Fort  Teviot,  five  miles  south  of  Perth, 
was  the  capital  of  the  old  Pictish  kingdom. 

Fort  William,  close  to  Inverlochy  in 
South  Inverness  Bhire,  commands  the  sea  entry 
to  the  Highlands,  and  was  built  in  1691  by 
General  Mackay.  It  was  successfully  at- 
tacked by  the  Jacobites  in  1715  and  1746. 

Fort  William.  [Calcitta.] 

Fortescue,  Sm  John  (d.  after  1476), 
was  descended  from  an  old  Devonshire  family, 
and  in  1442  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  He  was  a  strong  partisan  of 
the  Lancastrian  cause,  and  in  the  first  Par- 
liament of  Edward  IV.  was  attainted  of  high 
treason.  He  fled  to  Scotland,  and  afterwards 
to  France,  where  ho  became  the  tutor  of  the 
young  Prince  Edward,  for  whose  instruction 
he  wrote  his  famous  work.  Jte  Laudihm 
J.eyum  Anglta.  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury,  and  in  1473  obtained  a  re- 
versal of  his  attainder  by  retracting  what  he 
had  written  against  Edward  I  V.'s  title  to  the 
crown.  His  book  (best  ed.,  Plummer's,  1885) 
is  of  much  interest,  from  its  picture  of  a 
constitutional  ideal  that  had  almost  been 
realised  in  the  preceding  generation. 
Stubbs,  Court.  Hui.  ;  Fow,  Judju. 
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Forties,  The,  was  a  name  given  to  the 
Irish  forty-shilling  freeholders  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Irish 
election  law  had  never  been  altered,  and  in  old 
days,  when  the  landowners  could  depend  on 
their  tenantry,  it  had  been  a  favourite  practice 
with  thein  to  Increase  them,  in  order  to  havo 
more  voters  under  their  control.  In  1826, 
however,  in  two  cases  they  followed  the 
priests  and  O'Connell,  and  threw  out 
two  landlords'  candidates.  In  1828  they  re- 
turned OConnell  for  Clare.  In  1829  the 
Emancipation  Bill  was  accompanied  by  a 
measure  raising  the  franchise  to  £10,  and 
thus  sweeping  them  away.  O'Connell  was 
much  blamed  for  not  raising  his  voice  on 
thoir^ behalf,  but  ho  was  probably  afraid  to 

Fortrenn  was  a  province  of  Celtic 
Scotland,  comprising  the  districts  of  Menteith 
and  Stratherne,  and  extending  from  tho  Forth 
to  the  Tay.  After  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Pictish  power  by  the  victory  of  Noctansmcrc, 
tho  name  Fortrenn  began  to  bo  used  as 
synonymous  with  tho  kingdom  of  tho  Picts. 

FOBS  Way  was  a  Koman  road,  probably 
running  from  llchostcr  to  Lincoln,  crossed 
by  the  Ermine  Street.  Another  road  in 
Dorsetshire  had  tho  same  name.  [Ho man 
Koads.] 

Guest,   The    Four   Roman   Way*  (Orpine* 
C*Uic<r,  vol.  iL). 

Foster,  Sir  John,  was  sent  in  1565,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
on  a  mission  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  on 
behalf  of  tho  Earl  of  Murray.  In  the 
rebellion  of  the  northern  earls,  1569,  ho  did 
good  Ml  vice  on  the  royal  side,  and  in  the 
following  year  hurried  Teviotdale.  In  1572 
hi.-  was  charged,  as  Warden  of  tho  Middle 
Marched,  with  the  duty  of  superintending 
the  execution  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. In  1585  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Ker  of  Ferniehurst,  theWaiden  of  the  Scotch 
Marches,  near  Kiccarton. 

Fosterage,  The  CYstom  or.  The  Irish 
in  mediaeval  times  were  remarkable  for 
their  affection  for  their  foster-children,  and 
Oiraldus  Cambreusis  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
"  That  tho  Irish  loved  their  foster-children, 
and  were  cruel  to  their  own  relations." 
Fosterage  was  one  of  the  chief  means  by 
which  they  influenced  their  conquerors, 
and  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  in  1367, 
and  several  other  statutes,  were  passed  to 
prevent  this  form  of  degeneracy.  Sir  J. 
Davis  says  of  it,  u  Yet  in  Ireland  they  put 
away  all  their  children  to  fosterage,  the 
potent  and  rich  men  selling,  the  meaner 
•ort  buying,  the  nursing  of  children,  and  thf 
reason  is  because,  in  tho  opinion  of  this 
people,  fosterage  hath  always  been  a  stronger 
alliance  than  blood,  and  the  foster-children 
do  love  and  are  beloved  of  their  foster-fathers 
and  sept  more  than  of  their  own  natural 


parents  and  kindred,  and  do  participate  their 
means  more  frankly,  and  do  adhere  to  them 
with  more  affection  and  constancy."  The 
Statute  of  Kilkenny  had  made  fosterage  with 
tho  Irish  high  treason,  but  tho  custom  con- 
tinued till  Cromwell's  time. 

Ointldus  Catnbrenftis,  Krpn,j.  Hib. ;  Darin. 
Vucore  ry  ;  Moore,  Hist,  of  Ireland  ;  O'Curry, 
Manners  and  Custom*  oj  the  Ancient  Irish. 

Fotheringay  Castle,  in  Northampton- 
shire, was  founded  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
by  Simon  de  Liz,  and  subsequently  rebuilt  by 
Edmund  Langley,  Duko  of  York. "  In  1452  it 
was  the  scene  of  tho  birth  of  Richard  III.; 
after  the  discovery  of  Babington's  plot,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  confined,  tried,  and 
executed  in  Fotheringay  Castle.  It  was 
entirely  demolished  by  order  of  James  I. 

Fougeres,  The  CaFTCU  of  (1449),  was 
made  by  a  body  of  English  troops  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Suffolk  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  truce 
which  had  been  made  between  England  and 
France.  Fougeres,  which  is  situated  in 
Brittany,  close  to  the  Frontiers  of  Norm  indy 
and  Maine,  was  at  this  time  a  place  of  great 
wealth,  and  by  its  capture  the  English 
obtained  enormous  booty,  but  the  glaring 
breach  of  faith  threw  the  Duko  of  Brittany 
into  tho  arms  of  France,  and  hastened  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  from  Normandy, 
completed  in  1450. 

J.  Gairdncr.  Introduction  to  Paston  Letters. 

Foundling  Hospital,  Tub  (Dubux), 
had  large  private  funds  amounting  to  £16,000 
a  year  ;  about  1 20  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
^vere  on  ita  committee.  Yet  when  Do  Blnc- 
quicre,  in  1789,  moved  for  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  a  motion  which  (irattan  (q.v.)  re- 
sisted unsuccessfully,  the  most  terrible  mis- 
management was  exposed.  It  was  discovered 
that  out  of  2,180  children  sent  to  the  institu- 
tion in  one  vear,  2.087  had  disappeared,  and 
that  each  child  cost  the  public  £120.  The 
committee  also  had  never  had  a  quorum, 
except  when  a  place  was  to  be  given  away. 

Four  Masters,  The  Chronicle  or  the, 
was  written  by  Michael,  Conary,  and  Cucogry 
O'Clerighe,  and  Fcarfeafa  O'Mulconry,  who 
compiled  in  Irish,  from  original  documents, 
the  annals  of  Ireland  from  2242  B.C  to  a.u. 
1616.  Tho  writers  did  their  work  in  a 
Franciscan  monastery  in  Donegal  in  1632-36, 
under  the  patronage  of  Fergus  OUara,  a 
native  chieftain.  Nearly  all  the  MSS.  they 
used  were  lost  in  the  conflicts  of  the  next  few 
years.  The  work  is  the  most  important  of 
tho  collections  of  early  Irish  annals,  though, 
of  course,  largely  mythical. 

Tbe  work,  printed  in  O'Conor,  fiorum  Uibtr- 
in.  <i.  win  Scnpt ores.  yo\.  iii.,  hem  been  translated 
AOd  odited  by  J.  tVDonoTftn,  1848. 

Fonrmigni,  The  Battlb  op  (1450),  was 
one  of  the  last  battles  of  the  Hundred  lean' 
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War,  and  was  fuught  between  a  body  of 
English  troops  who  had  been  sent  into  France 
under  Sir  T.  Kyriel  to  reinforce  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  the  French  under  Richemont. 
I'll'  English  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. This  dafont  decided  the  fate  of  Nor- 
mandy, which  was  reconquered  by  the  French 
in  the  course  of  the 


Fowler,  Sin  Henry.  [Wolverhampton, 
Viscount.] 

POX,  Charles  James  (A.  1749,  d.  1806), 
was  the  second  son  of  Henry  Fox,  afterward* 
Ix>rd  Holland.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
he  afterwards  travelled  on  thn  Continent,  and 
while  still  in  Italy,  he  was  returned  M.P.  for 
Midhurst,  as  a  supporter  of  Lord  North. 
His  success  was  immediate,  and  was  the  more 
readily  iissured  since  ho  took  the  side  of  the 
majority.  His  brilliant  and  reckless  support 
whs  rewjirdod  by  his  appointment  in  hob., 
1770,  as  a  junior  I*ord  of  the  Admiralty. 
This  position  he  retained  for  two  years,  and 
then,  after  attacking  Lord  North  with  much 
warmth  on  tho  Church  Nullum  Teinpus  Hill, 
in  Feb.,  1772,  he  resigned,  and  thus  felt  him- 
self at  liberty  to  oppose  tho  Hoyal  Marriage 
Act.  Ho  was  again  taken  into  the  ministry 
as  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  but  his  fiery 
spirit  was  too  independent  to  allow  him  to 
remain  long  in  any  subordinate  post.  He  in- 
stituted a  mutiny  in  the  government  ranks, 
which  resulted  in  Lord  North's  defeat. 
Henceforth,  his  great  social  influence  and 
greater  debating  powers  were  enlisted  on  the 
Whig  side.  He  openly  opposed  Lord  North's 
ministry,  especially  in  regard  to  their  Ameri- 
can policy,  and  at  once  became  a  recognised 
leader  of  the  Whigs,  and  a  close  friend  of 
Burke,  whose  views  he  now  began  to  share. 
In  1779  ho  made  a  most  violent  attack  upon 
Lord  Sandwich,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  moved  that  he  might  l>e  excluded 
from  the  king's  councils.  He  had  now  come 
to  1m«  tho  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  was 
selected  by  the  Radical  electors  of  West- 
minster as  their  champion  along  with  Admiral 
Rodney.  Ho  still  continued  to  attack  the 
ministry  with  tho  fiercest  invectives,  and 
even  threatened  Lord  North  with  impeach- 
ment. In  1782  Lord  Rockingham  formed  a 
cabinet,  in  which  Fox  was  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State.  With  I/ord  Rockingham's 
death  in  July,  Fox's  share  in  the  government 
came  to  an  end.  He  distrusted  Shelburne,  and 
would  not  servo  under  him.  Before  a  year 
was  passed,  Shelburne,  unable  to  withstand 
the  strictures  with  which  Fox  greeted  his 
peace  proposals,  resigned  ;  and  Fox  became  the 
colleague  of  I/ord  North,  as  Secretary  of  State,  ' 
under  the  nominal  lead  of  the  Duke  of  Fort-  j 
land.  An  alliance  so  unnatural  could  not  last 
long.andtho  government  was  defeated  on  Fox's 
India  Bill, chiefly  through  the  king's  influence. 
After  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition  ministry, 


Pitt  came  in  with  a  minority  to  back  him ;  but 
Fox  did  much  to  ruin  the  cause  of  his  party  by 
the  factious  and  violent  opposition  which  he 
offered  to  all  Pitt's  measures.  Pitt  soon  be- 
came firmly  established  in  his  position ;  but 
Fox  continued  to  harass  him  with  attacks  at 
every  point.  He  opposed  his  India  Bill,  and 
tried  to  make  capital  out  of  Pitt's  measures  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland.  In  1786  he  obtained  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  displaying  his  elo- 
quence and  abilities  in  the  prosecution  of 
Warren  Hastings ;  but  in  this  great  trial  ho 
seems  to  have  l>eon  eclipsed  by  his  illustrious 
companions.  Two  years  Liter  ho  warmly 
espoused  the  unconstitutional  position  desired 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  question  of 
the  Regency  Bill,  but  he  was  baffled  by  tho 
patient  resolution  of  Pitt.  In  1789  came  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille.  Fox 
at  once  hailed  with  delight  what  be  deemed 
the  uprising  of  an  oppressed  people.  In  1791 
he  passed  the  celebrated  Libel  Bill.  With 
greatly  diminished  following,  Fox  still  con- 
tinued to  watch  with  sympathy  and  en- 
thusiasm the  course  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,  and  furiously  opposed  the  notion  of 
war  with  that  country.  In  1795  he  employed 
his  most  vehement  eloquence  in  opposing  in 
vain  the  Sedition  and  Treason  Bills.  Seeing 
that  ho  could  effect  nothing,  Fox  retired  in 
1797  into  domestic  privacy  at  St.  Anne's  Hill. 
In  1804,  on  the  resignation  of  Addington,  Pitt, 
well  aware  of  his  difficulties,  was  very  anxious 
to  form  a  cabinet  on  a  broad  Imsis,  where 
faction  might  Is;  sunk  in  patriotism.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  desired  the  co-operation 
of  Fox  ;  but  the  king  would  not  hear  of  it. 
On  Jan.  26,  1806,  Pitt  died,  and  the  king 
at  length  overcame  his  prejudices  and  had 
recourse  to  the  Opposition,  out  of  which 
a  ministry  was  formed  with  I/ird  Grcn- 
ville  as  Prime  Minister,  and  Fox  as  Foreign 
Secretary.  Fox  now  abandoned  his  pas- 
sionate longing  for  peace  with  France  before 
tho  necessity  of  saving  Europe  ;  and  in  his 
efforts  to  achieve  this  object,  he  was  as 
resolute  as  Pitt.  But  Naisdeon  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  still  strong  desire  for  peace  to 
carry  out  his  own  schemes  for  the  conquest  of 
Europe:  and  the  fatal  indecision  of  the 
ministry  left  I'russin  unaided  to  oppose  Napo- 
leon's combinations,  and  to  bo  defeated  at 
Jena.  Death,  however,  came  to  Fox  just  in 
time  to  save  him  from  witnessing  the  over- 
throw of  his  most  cherished  hopes.  While 
negotiations  were  still  pending  between 
England,  France,  and  Russia,  Fox  died  Sept. 
13,  1806.  To  a  real  passion  for  liberty,  very 
unusual  with  eighteenth  century  Whigs,  Fox 
added  honesty,  manliness,  and  consummate 
eloquence.  His  sweet  disposition  effaced  tho 
memory  of  his  private  irregularities;  his 
general  straightforwardness  atoned  for  occa- 
sional factiousness. 

Lord  Russell,  Lift  of  Fox ;  Treveljrmn,  JJarlv 
Life  of  Fox;  Stanhope,  Pitt;  \\  sipolc,  Mem.  of 
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Gtorgt  lll.'t  Reign;  Jesse,  Mtm.  of  Reign  of 
Gtorgt  III.  ;  Maasey,  Hist,  of  Eng. ;  Adolphu*, 
Hut.  of  Eng.  [W.  R.  ».] 

FOX,  Richard  (d.  1528),  Biahop  of  Win- 
cheater,  was  born  at  Grantham,  and,  by  the 
favour  of  Cardinal  Morton,  made  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  in  succes- 
sion. Ho  was  a  prominent  minister  and  diplo- 
matist under  both  Henry  VII.  and  his  eon, 
until  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Wolsey.  Ho 
was  also  zealous  for  tho  "Isew  Learning," 
and  founder  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
and  several  schools. 

POX,  Sin  Stephen  (b.  1627,  d.  1716),  was 
of  humble  stock,  and  Iwgan  life  as  a  choir 
boy  at  Salisbury.  Thence  he  became  a 
member  of  I<ord  Percy's  household,  and  took 
some  share  on  the  Cavalier  side  in  the  Great 
Rebellion.  Clarendon  persuaded  Charles  II. 
when  in  exile  to  mako  Fox  his  business 
manager — an  oflice  he  tilled  with  great  dis- 
creetness. He  made  the  scanty  tinam  es  of  the 
exile  adequate  to  support  him.  After  the 
Restoration  his  promotion  was  rapid.  He  was 
made  Paymaster,  Master  of  the  Horse,  and 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  sitting  in  the  House  as 
member  for  Salisbury.  He  became  very  rich. 
Despite  his  gratitude  to  the  Stuarts,  his  name 
appeared  on  every  commission  of  William 
1 1 1.'s  Treasury.  He  took  a  large  part  in  the 
foundation  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Of  his  two 
wns,  Stephen  became  I/ord  Ihhcster,  and 
Jlcnrv  became  Lord  Holland  and  father  of 
C.  J.  Fox. 

Trevelran,  Early  Life  of  C.  J.  For. 

Foxe,  John  (A.  1  ">I6,  d.  1587).  the  mai- 
tyrologist,  was  eom]>clled  to  quit  England 
during  the  Marian  persecution,  but  on  the 
nin  hmi  in  of  Elizabeth  returned,  and  was 
made  a  canon  of  Salisbury'.  A  friend  of 
many  of  the  most  noted  men  of  tho  age,  Foxe 
would  have  obtained  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  Church  had  he  renounced  his  Calvinistic 
views,  nis  Atti  mid  Monument*,  commonly 
known  as  the  Hook  of  Martyr*  (first  published 
in  1563)  is  a  vast  but  prejudiced  and  un- 
critical compilation  of  the  annals  of  martyr- 
dom, which,  though  containing  much  useful 
matter,  is  too  unsafe  a  guide  for  the  historian 
to  follow,  unless  substantiated  from  other 
sources. 

France,  Relations  with.  Long  before 
France,  in  the  modern  sense,  was  constituted, 
England  had  frequent  dealings  with  the 
territory  now  known  by  that  name.  The  old 
English  monarchs  were  often  in  close  relations 
with  tho  Carlovingian  Emperors.  [Empire, 
Relations  with.]  French  history  strictly 
begins  in  987,  when  Hugh  Caj>ot,"  Duke  of 
tho  French,  assumed  tho  crown  of  the  Caro- 
lingfl,  and,  like  Harold,  founded  a  monarchy, 
national  in  idea  but  feudal  in  reality.  The 
abandonment  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  by  tho 


Norman  dukes  was  among  the  chief  causes 
of  Hugh  Capet's  success;  but  there  was  a 
!  natural  enmity  between  the  weak  suzerain 
and  the  mighty  vassal  that  transferred  itself 
to  England  when  William  of  Normandy  be- 
came English  king.  French  ideas,  manners, 
military  system,  architecture-  even,  had 
already  come  into  England  with  Edward  the 
Confessor.  After  the  Conquest  the  governing 
classes  were  practically  Frenchmen.  But  the 
political  relations  with  the  French  monarchy, 
which  it  is  our  main  business  to  trace  here, 
were  necessarily  determined  by  William's 
hostility  to  tho  Parisian  king.  The  subse- 
quent national  hostility  between  France  and 
England  sprung  much  more  largely  from  the 
uneasy  relations  of  the  early  Capetians  to 
their  over-powerful  vassals  than  from  English 
dislike  to  what  was  French.  William  I. 
fought  against  Philip  I.  for  the  possession  of 
the  Vexin,  and  met  his  death  during  the 
campaign.  In  1094,  Philip  vainly  helped 
Duke  Robert  against  William  II.,  and  again, 
in  1097,  fought  with  the  English  king  about 
tho  Vexin.  Louis  VI.  was  a  more  redoubt- 
able antagonist  than  the  weak  Philip.  But 
the  reunion  of  England  and  Normandy  after 
1106  made  1/omV  efforts  to  weaken  Henry 
fruitless,  and  the  Treaty  of  Gisors  (1113) 
ended  the  war  for  a  time.  But  in  two  or 
three  years  the  war  was  renewed,  until  tlto 
English  victory  at  Brenneville  (1119),  and  the 
mediution  of  Calixtus  11.,  produced  another 
peace.  The  subsequent  efforts  of  Louis  were 
of  little  importance.  The  reign  of  Stephen 
suspended  foreign  relations;  but  Henry  II., 
from  tho  very  fact  that  he  ruled  more  of 
Franco  than  the  French  king  himself,  was 
the  more  likely  to  be  his  unwilling  vassal. 
In  1159  Henry  was  involved  in  the  War  of 
Toulouse,  but  in  refusing  to  wage  open  wur 
with  his  lord,  Ixmis  VII.,  showed  a  scruple 
that  was  not  experienced  by  Louis,  who  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  attacking  Henry — 
e.g.,  in  IKiJ — 8,  during  the  Becket  quarrel; 
in  1173--4,  when  Ixmis  helped  the  younger 
Henry  to  revolt  against  his  father,  and  set 
on  foot  a  powerful  but  unsuccessful  coalition 
against  the  Angevin.  Liter  in  the  reign,  when 
Louis  stirred  up  Richard  and  John  against 
their  father,  the  relations  of  England  and 
Franco  for  the  first  time  assumed  that 
aspect  of  busting  hostility  thut  influenced  all 
subsequent  history.  The  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  enmity  for  crusading  purposes  -  the 
joint  Crusade  of  Richard  I.  and  Philip 
Augustus  [Crcsapes] — led  only  to  a  quarrel 
in  Palestine,  and  Philip's  premature  l  et  urn 
to  arrange  attacks  on  Jsormandy.  John, 
Philip's  old  ally,  becamo  his  enemy  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Philip's  conquest 
of  Normandy  in  1204,  his  alliance  with 
Innocent  III.  against  tho  excommunicated 
English  king,  the  crowning  victory  of  Bou- 
vincs  (July  27,  1214)  over  every  branch 
of  the  German  race,  sufficiently  indicate  the 
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But  v>  little  national  opposition  was  th»  rt  as 
*t  that  the  revolted  barons,  enrajr>-d  at 
ohn's  repudiation  of  the  Great  Charter, 
invited  Philip's  son  Louis  to  avense  their 
wrongs,  and  occupy  their  throne.  Nothing 
hat  John's  opportune  death  and  the  wisdom  . 
of  Pembroke  could  hare  saved  England  from 
at  L-ast  a  temporary  union  with  Prance. 

Though  the  result*  were  not  at  hr>t  ap-  | 
parent,  the  separation  of  England  and  Nor- 
tnandy  had  revolutionised  the  relations  of 
England  and  France.  The  countries  hence- 
forth pursued  a  separate  course.  The  feudal 
hostility  became  national.  England  became 
conscious  of  national  identity.  Though 
French  still  in  manners  and  speech,  the  barons 
of  England  were  no  longer  French  in 
feeling.  Strengthened  by  the  annexations  of 
Philip  Augustus,  the  French  monarchy  was 
now  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  development 
of  French  national  sentiment.  One  thing  , 
alone  retarded  this  change  of  relation — the 
retention  of  (iuienne  by  Henr>*  III.  and  his 
successor.  In  consequence  of  this  there  was 
still  a  feudal  element  in  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  Besides  beinjr  English 
monarch.*,  Henry  ITT.  and  even  Edward  I.  ! 
were  also  feudal  potentates  in  the  separatist 
south.  In  both  aspects  they  were  equally 
hoctile  to  the  Parisian  monarch*. 

Under  Henry  III. — in  whose  reign  a  new 
importation  of  French  manners,  and  the  great 
absorption  of  French  words  in  the  English 
tongue  occurred — the  struggle  for  Poitou,  lost 
in  about  1229  by  the  English  and  in  vain 
attacked  in  1242,  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
conscientious  moderation  of  Louis  IX.,  which 
led  to  his  selection  as  mediator  between  Henry 
and  the  barons  in  1264.  But  the  Mise  of 
Amiens  disgusted  the  national  party,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  struggle  of  Edward  I.  and  j 
Philip  'the  Fair ;  while  the  rival  claims  of 
Publish  and  Angevin  claimants  to  the  Sicilian 
throne  had  added  previously  a  new  element 
of  difference.  Yet,  in  1286,  Edward  mediated 
between  Franco  and  Aragon,  though  hia 
award  was  repudiated.  In  1294  a  great  war 
begun,  during  which  Edward  for  a  time  lost 
(J uncon y,  and  in  which  Scotland,  then 
struggling  ngainst  Edward  for  national  in- 
<le|*  nclence,  first  beeamo  the  hereditary  ally 
of  France.  In  121*7  tho  war  ended,  and  in 
1 299  Boniface  VHP's  mad  action  led  to 
tlm  definite  Treaty  of  Chartn  s.  Edward  IP, 
though  married  to  tho  sinter  of  Charles  IV., 
fell  into  difficulties  with  that  monarch  in 
1.124;  tho  revolution  of  1327,  however,  put 
these  into  tho  background. 

In  1.T28  the  old  lino  of  French  kings  died 
out,  and  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Valois 
was  contested  by  Edward  IIP  as  tho  son  of 
Isabella.  In  13.17  French  help  to  Scotland 
led  Edward  to  prosecute  his  claim  by  arms. 
Ho  began  the  Hmutred  YtarC  War  between 
France  and  England.    After  a  period  of 


brilliant  rictori**.  Edward  ITT.  forced  on  the 
French  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  1360;,  but 
Charles  V  profiting  by  Edward's  dotage,  and 
the  minority  of  Richard  IT.,  reconquered  all  he 
had  won  save  Calais.  The  marriage  of  Richard 
IE  with  Isabella  of  France,  in  1397,  coincid- 
ing with  that  monarch's  arbitrary  stroke  for 
absolutism,  marks  a  curious  approximation 
between  the  two  countries,  during  the  pause 
between  the  acts  of  the  great  struggle.  It  led 
to  the  friendship  of  the  Armasnacs  for  the 
deposed  Richard  which  was,  perhaps,  tiV  be- 
ginning of  that  Anglo-Burguniuui  alliance 
that  alone  made  possible  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses of  Henry  \  .  L  nder  him  the  second 
heroic  period  of  the  Hundred  Yeart*  War  was 
fought,  and  the  Treaty  of  Troves  ,1420  made* 
Henry  son-in-law  and  successor  of  the  French 
monarch.  Edward  ITT.  had  the  assistance  of 
the  feudal  south,  but  Henry  V.  was  the  ally  of 
the  monarchical  north  of  France,  a  different 
native  faction  contributing  to  each  kind's 
surcesa.  Thereafter  the  minority  of  Henry  VI. 
and  the  national  enthusiasm  engendered  by 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  led  to  the  loss  not  of 
Paris  only  or  of  Normandy,  but  of  the  ancient 
possession  of  Guicnne.  The  death  of  Talbot, 
in  14-53,  ended  the  Hundred  Years'  War  and 
the  hypes  of  English  domination  in  France. 
Calais,  Edward  HP's  great  prize,  alone  re- 
mained of  all  the  conquests. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  with  France 
was  now  one  of  the  chief  points  of  dispute 
between  the  court  and  constitutional  parties. 
The  unpopularity  of  Suffolk,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  lork,  were  largely  the  result  of  their 
adopting  a  statesmanlike"  and  popular  view 
respectively.  But  the  alliance,  first  of  the 
Lancastrians,  then  of  Warwick,  with  France, 
forced  Edward  IV.,  however  unwilling  ~,  to 
the  Burgundian  alliance;  and  though  <  ...tries 
the  Bold's  abandonment  of  his  cause  led  to 
the  Treaty  of  Pecquigny  (1475)  and  trie  lship 
with  Louis  XL,  yet  before  Edward's  .eath 
that  monarch  had  repudiated  the  English 
alliance.  In  vain  Richard  III.  sought  tho 
friendship  of  France.  Charles  VIIL,  no  Jess 
than  Francis  of  Britanny,  helped  He  y  of 
Richmond  to  tho  throne ;  though  Henry 
Vll.'s  constant  Spanish  policy,  the  war  of 
the  Breton  succession,  and  the  French  support 
of  Warbeck,  despite  the  Treaty  of  Etaples 
(1492),  show  that  the  normal  hostility  of 
England  and  France  still  continued. 

With  Henry  VIIL  a  new  era  in  foreign 
relations  began.  Instead  of  the  long-standing 
traditional  policy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
policy  of  interests  begins  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  political  system  of  Europe,  tho 
doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  the 
growth  of  modern  diplomacy.  In  the  early 
jwirt  of  his  reign,  Henry  was  eager  to  win 
new  Crecys  and  Agincourta  at  the  expense  or 
the  traditional  enemy.  But  besides  this.  a. 
new  motive — the  desire  of  adjusting  the 
balance  in  Italy— led  Henry  to  join  the  War 
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of  the  Holy  League  against  Franco  (14(11  — 
1514).  For  a  few  years  old  and  new  motives 
c  oincided  to  keep  Henry  true  to  his  traditional 
hostility,  and  the  tirst  war  of  Francis  L  and 
Charles  V.  (1521—1529)  saw  Henry  again  the 
enemy  of  France.  But  the  negotiations  of 
1520  clearly  show  that  Henry's  main  motive 
had  reference  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  rather  than  to  any  traditional  theory 
of  policy.  The  withdrawal  of  England  from 
the  war,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1525),  the 
moment  that  Charles  had  an  overwhelming 
advantage,  illustrates  Henry's  regard  for  the 
Uilance  of  power.  The  alliance  with  France  in 
1526,  the  long  and  wearisome  negotiations  to 
enlist  France  on  the  side  of  Henry's  divorce, 
equally  indicate  the  new  state  of  things. 
Francis  played  Henry  false,  and  deserved  the 
English  attack  in  1543,  which,  successful 
during  Henry's  life,  led  to  disastrous  failure 
during  the  weak  rule  of  Somerset.  Northum- 
berland was  the  friend  of  France;  but  the 
accession  of  Mary,  with  tin;  consequent 
Spanish  alliance,  was  the  cause  of  a  fresh 
war  between  the  two  countries,  during  whic  h 
France  gained  Calais.  The  Treaty  of  Cateau 
Cambresis  (1559)  ended  the  war,  but  the 
accession  of  Francis  II.,  the  husband  of  Mary 
of  Scotland,  and  tool  of  the  Guises,  and  the 
ambiguous  compromise  as  to  the  restoration  of 
Culais,  kept  alive  the  enmity. 

The  Treaty  of  Cateau  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  Political  considerations  were 
subordinated  to  religious  ones;  and  during 
Elizabeth's  reign,  despite  her  personal  feel- 
ings, the  Huguenots  were  the  natural  allies, 
the  Catholic  league  the  natural  foes,  of 
the  English.  The  accession  of  Henry  IV. 
ended  the  active  period  of  Catholic  reaction, 
and  led,  for  the  tirst  time,  to  a  hearty 
national  alliance  of  France  and  England 
against  Spain.  For  the  next  half  century 
religious  hatred  of  Catholicism,  and  political 
fear  of  the  overweening  Spanish  monarchy, 
continued  to  produce  this  approximation 
Wtweon  the  old  rivals.    James  I.'s  Spanish 

5>olicy  was  unpopular  and  unsuccessful, 
n  1024  a  French  alliance  was  adopted,  and 
Charles  I.'s  marriago  with  Louis  XI I  I  .'s 
sister,  though  it  did  not  prevent  the  war  «»f 
1027,  kept  the  two  nations  on  fair  terms 
during  the  whole  reign  of  that  monarch. 
Richelieu's  underhanded  support  of  the  Scots 
rather  strengthened  than  weakened  this  j»osi- 
tion.  The  vacillating  foreign  policy  of  the  first 
Stuarts  made  it  impossible  for  fixed  relatione, 
either  friendly  or  hostile,  to  l>e  established  :  and 
it  was  reserved  for  Cromwell  to  revive  the 
foreign  policy  of  Elizalecth,  and,  in  league 
with  Mazarin,  to  humble  effectually  the  pride 
of  Spain.  But  Elizabethan  policy  was  now 
obsolete.  Cromwell's  friendship  with  France 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  aggression*  of 
I/mis  XIV.  Under  Clarendon,  who  closely 
followed  Cromwell  in  foreign  policy,  the  same 
policy  of  French  alliance  became  a  source  of  that 
Hist-19 


minister's  unpopularity.  The  Triple  Alliance 
(16671  of  the  Cabal  was  the  beginning  of  tha 
policy  of  combined  resistance  to  Louis  XI V.,  of 
which  ultimately  England  was  to  lw  the  centre-. 
But  Catholic  and  despotic  leanings,  love  of 
bribes,  and  fear  of  decided  action,  kept  Eng- 
land's  general  influence  on  the  side  of  France, 
so  long  as  Charles  II.  and  James  1 1,  wereon  the 
throne.  Onlv  under  Danby,  when  the  Orange 
marriage  and  the  decided  action  of  1077  were 
effected,  did  England  in  any  vigorous  way  set 
itself  against  French  aggressions.  The  great 
development  of  French  influence  on  literature-, 
culture,  manners,  and  fashions  helped  to 
maintain  this  French  friendship.  But  with  the 
Revolution  of  1088,  the  prince  who  was  at 
the  centre  of  the  European  opposition  to  tho 
universal  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  became 
King  of  England,  and  the  addition  of  the  whole 
weight  of  England  to  the  coalition  led  to  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  France,  The  war  of  1688 
—  10t>7  [RvswtCK,  Tkkatv  ok]  prepared  the; 
way  for  the  War  of  the?  Spanish  Succession 
(1702—1713).  The  well-contested  defeats 
Of  William,  and  tho  crowning  victories  of 
Marlborough,  broke  up  the  power  of  France, 
even  when  the  connection  of  the  dethroned 
Stuarts  with  France,  and  the  doctrine  of 
lm*»tz-faire  in  European  politics,  kept  up  a 
French  party  in  the  country,  which  secured 
the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713). 
This  Tory  alliance!  with  France,  strangely 
enough.endured  for  twenty-five  years  of  Whig 
ministry.  The  Re  gent,  "Philip  of  Orleans, 
and  the  ministers  of  tie-orge  I.,  were,  from 
widely  different  reasons,  equally  anxious  for 
its  maintenance.  Philip  drove  away  tho  Pre- 
tender  from  France,  and,  in  1717,  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  England.  Holland,  and  France 
was  effected  to  maintain  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
against  the  efforts  of  the  reviving  monarchy 
of  Spain.  The  peace  policy  of  Walpole  and 
Fknry  kept  this  state  of  things  alive.  It 
was  during  this  period  of  unity  that  the  close 
literary  and  philosophic  intercourse  between 
France  and  England,  which  was  to  make  the 
doctrines  of  Locke  and  Newton  the  common 
property  of  Europe,  was  effected.  But  tho 
revival  of  Spain  was  not  very  real.  When 
prosperity  visited  France  anew,  her  ministers 
were  anxious  to  revive  the  sc  hemes  of  I^ouis 
XIV.,  and,  besides  regaid  for  the  political 
balance  of  Europe,  the  rivalry  of  England 
and  France  in  America  and  India,  the  efforts 
of  l>oth  nations  at  colonial  expansion,  proved  a 
new  an«l  deep-seated  source;  of  hostility.  Thus, 
in  the  War  of  the-  Austrian  Succession  (1740 
— 1748\  and  still  more  in  tho  Seven  Years' 
War  (1756—1703).  England  and  France  were 
again  involved  in  war.  The  glories  of  Pitt'a 
great  ministry  led  to  the>  vast  extension  of 
the  Indian  and  colonial  empire  of  England, 
even  though  the  desire  of  George  111.  to 
leave  foreign  polities  alone,  and  devote  him- 
self to  the  restoration  of  the  royal  power,  led 
to  the  premature  Peace  of  Paris  J763).  For 
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tho  next  few  yeans  there  was  peace,  but 
little  cordiality,  between  Frame  and  England. 
At  last  peace  wiu  broken  by  the  French, 
who  openly  helped  the  revolted  colonists 
of  America  (1778).  A  tierce  war  waa 
now  warred  between  that  year  and  17*2, 
terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
During  the  next  few  years  I'itt  kept  on  good 
temis  with  a  nation  already  on  the  verge  of  a 
revolution  ;  although  acts  like  his  intervention 
in  Holland  would,  in  more  fiery  times,  have 
led  Franco  into  war.  But  Pitt's  famous  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Franco  (1780],  which 
revived  a  trade  between  two  countries  fast 
drifting  into  commercial  as  well  as  political 
alienation,  is  the  chief  mark  of  his  French 
policy,  and  the  M  Anglomania  "  in  France  of 
the  period  antecedent  to  the  Revolution  waa 
one  effect  of  the  increase  of  pacific  relations. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  Franco 
and  England  were  on  better  terms  than  since 
the  days  of  Walpolc.  That  event,  hailed  by 
all  but  a  few  as  the  lieginning  of  a  brighter 
state  of  things  in  France,  brought  the  nations 
still  neaivr  together  in  sympathy.  Rut  it 
was  soon  seen  that  the  course  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  very  different  to  what  had  been 
hoped  for.  Very  early  Burke  sounded  the  alarm, 
and  the  growing  ascendency  of  the  Jacobins 
soon  continued  his  prophecy.  Henceforth, 
sympathy  with  the  Revolution  was  attended 
with  sociail  ostracism,  and  remained  only  with 
the  few  staunch  Whigs  who  still  followed 
Fox  as  their  leader,  or  with  professed 
Radicals  and  agitators.  In  17'J3  the  great 
war  of  England  against  the  Revolution 
l>egari,  and  continued  with  but  two  slight 
breaks  the  few  month*  after  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  the  few  months  of  Napoleon's 
captivity  in  Elba!  until  1815.  It  became 
in  turns  a  war  of  reactionary  propaganda 
which  would  make  no  peace  with  a 
••  regicide  "  Directory,  a  hopeless  struggle  for 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  against  the 
aggressions  of  Napoleon,  and  finally  an  heroic 
defence  of  the  English  nation,  and  in  a  sense 
of  the  principle  of  nationality  generally, 
against  the  lord  of  all  Europe.  In  1816  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  ended,  so  far  as 
was  possible,  the  work  of  the  Revolution,  and 
a  common  Attachment  to  some  at  least  of  the 
principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  united  Tory 
England  with  the  men  of  the  Restoration. 
Since  1815  a  slow  but  trrowing  cordiality  has 
replaced  the  old  tradition  of  international 
hatred.  On  several  occasions  relations  have 
become  extremely  strained.  The  .Spanish 
Marriaire  Project  of  Louis  Philippe,  tho 
question  of  th*  Lebanon,  the  ill-regulated 
ambition  of  Napoleon  111.  [  Voli NTKKK 
Com*-*],  and.  more  recently,  the  Egvptian 
difficulties  and  the  jealousies  of  French 
colonial  enthusiasm,  have  produced  unpleas- 
antnesses that  at  an  earlier  period  would 
doubllets  have  ended  in  war.    But  Napol.  «»n 

111.  finally  determined  on  the  English  alliance, 


and  the  common  Crimean  and  Chinese  Wars, 
and  still  more,  Cobdeu's  famous  commercial 
treaty,  developed  more  friendly  feelings, 
which  in  England,  at  least,  are  well  estab- 
lished, and  have  issued  in  the  international 
agreement  of  11)04.  dealing  with  the  principal 
recurring  causes  of  friction. 

In  Kntrtish,  Dean  Kitchin'a  History  of  Franc* 
gives  the  best  aeneral  account  of  Fren«h 
history.  The  compendium  of  M.  Th.  Lavallce, 
and  M.  Henri  Martin's  fuller  ffWefi*  <lr  Fruiter, 
are  staudard  French  authorities.  Von  Kanke  s 
works  are  the  fullest  for  the  international 
dealings  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, especially  his  Umtonj  of  Ewjliind  and 
FruntonMch*  lUschichU. 

franchise.  [Election.] 

Francis,  John,  a  youth  of  19,  shot  at 
Queen  Victoria  (May  30.  1842),  for  which  he 
was  condemned  to  execution,  but  the  sentence 
was  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 
The  absurdity  of  indicting  such  a  man  as  a 
traitor  led  to  "an  Act  punishing  such  cases  by 
imprisonment  and  whipping. 

Francis,  .Sir  Philip  (b.  1740,  d.  1S18), 
entered  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  was 
sent,  in  1774,  to  Bengal,  as  a  member  of  the 
new  council  appointed  under  the  Act  of 
1773.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the 
violence  of  his  opposition  to  Warren  Hast- 
ings. Returning  to  England  in  1781,  he 
entered  Parliament  in  17N4,  where  he  joined 
the  Opposition,  and  stimulated  Hastings's 
impeachment.  Many,  including  Lord  Mac- 
aulay,  have  regarded  him  as  the  author  of 
the  Lttttn  of  J  mum.  [JcaCXtM,] 

Frank  Almoign  {libtra  tUrmotyna,  i.e., 
free  alms),  was  the  name  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  clerical  tenure.  The  general  condition  of 
grants  of  hind  in  frank  almoign  was,  that  the 
grantees  should  pray  or  say  mass  for  the 
grantor  and  his  kin  ;  but  no  particular  service 
was  specified.  It  was  a  "nobler"  tenure 
than  the  analogous  tenure  by  divine  service, 
in  which  the  service  was  fixed.  Frank  al- 
moign was  always  an  exceptional  tenure,  as 
the  great  bulk  of  Church  lands  were  held  by 
ordinary  lay  tenure,  such  as  knight  •service 
and  socage.  The  Act  of  12  Car.  11.  exempted 
this  tenure  from  abolition. 


Frank-pledge,  Frithborh,  or  (in  the 

North)  Tenmannetale,  was  an  association 
of  ten  men,  under  the  borlu-taldor,  frit h-footir ■ 
htnd,  or  capital  piedi/t,  who  wei  r-  to  bo  standing 
securities  for  each  other,  bound  to  produce 
.any  one  of  their  number  if  called  upon  by  the 
law  to  do  so,  and,  if  he  is  unable,  liable  to 
pay  for  what  he  has  done  amiss  unless  they  can 
purge  themselves  from  all  complicity  in  the 
matter.  The  associations  were  called  tit/titio*. 
and  every  man  was  obliged  to  be  a  member  of 
one  such  lawly.  The  frank-pledge  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  artificial  prolongation  of 
the  family  tie,  or,  as  Imscd  on  the  principle  of 
the  law  of  Athelstan,  that  every  man  should 
liaveu  security  for  him.  This  law  of  Athenian's, 
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re-enacted  with  additions  by  Edgar  and 
Canute,  resulted  in  the  frank-pledge,  which 
we  lirst  tind  des<  ribed  in  the  so-called  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor — and,  therefore,  to  have 
been  not  earlier  than  the  Conquest.  The  I'Uw 
of  Frank-pledge  was  an  imi>ortaut  item  of 
business  in  the  local  courts,  and  ultimately 
reverted  to  the  court  lect.  In  later  views 
the  capital  pledge  and  other  representatives  of 
the  timing  often  had  the  duty  of  representing 
their  township  in  the  shire  moot.  This 
brought  together  the  conceptions  of  township 
and  tithing,  and  in  thin,  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  was 
the  chief  historical  importance  of  the  frank- 
pledge. 

StuM*.  t'.n«f.  Uu-t..  especially  i  .  §  41.  with 
the  relereuoea  there  friveli  ;  Piil^mive.  Enwli»Ht 
Omwu.MirtciMi,  K.  Muurer.  firituu'h*  l'<bt,*chau. 

Frederick,  Puince  or  Wales  (A.  1707, 
il.  17>"»1),  was  the  sou  of  (Jeorge  II.  and 
Caroline  of  Anspach.  Before  coming  to 
England,  he  quarrelled  with  his  father  be- 
cause his  intended  marriage  with  Princess 
Wilhclmina  of  Prussia  was  broken  off.  ( hi 
bis  arrival  in  England  he  joined  the  party 
that  was  in  op)H>sition  to  Walpole,  taking 
Bulingbroke  as  his  political  adxisor.  The 
[•it*  of  a  J'atrtot  Kintj  was  written  by  that 
ftatestnan  as  a  guide  for  th-  prince  when 
h>'  should  ascend  the  throne.  In  1736  Frede- 
rick married  Augusta  of  Saxe-Coburg ;  but 
this  did  not  tend  to  the  union  of  the  ro\al 
family.  He  demanded  (1 730)  that  his  income 
should  be  fixed  by  Parliament.  The  king's 
overtures  were  rejected ;  and  after  an  animated 
debate,  the  ministers  were  victorious.  The 
prince  thereupon  hurried  his  wife  from 
Hampton  Court  to  the  empty  palace  of  St. 
.fatnes  s,  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
birth  to  a  child.  For  this  the  prince  was 
peremptorily  ordered  by  George  to  leave  the 
court;  Queen  Caroline  remained  implacable, 
refusing  to  sec  him  on  her  death-bed. 
Frederick  withdrew  to  Norfolk  Hou.v.-  in  St. 
James's  Square,  and  became  the  leader  of  the 
<  »pp«»ition.  <  >n  the  fall  uf  vValpoU!  Frederick 
headed  the  Opjiosition  as  they  went  to  pay 
their  respects  at  court  ;  but  his  reception  by 
the  king  was  merely  formal.  No  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected,  and  the  prince  continued  to 
oppose  the  ministry  and  court  until  his  ucath. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Tn  e,  was 

formed  in  1813  by  the  "Disruption"  from 
the  Established  Church  of  a  large  body  of 
minister*  and  laymen.  The  Tory  government, 
at  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  passed 
(1712)  an  Act  restoring  patronage  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  extremely  unpopular  at  the 
time,  and  since  has  been  the  chronic  cause 
of  the  various  schisxus  of  the  Chun  h  of 
Scotland.  Yet  the  patronage  conferred  by 
the  Act  gave  only  a  recognised  tight  to  thu 
Ix-richce  and  its  emoluments.  The  spiritual 
office  of  past<ir  could  only  be  added  to  this 
by  the  "'tall  "of  the  parishioners :  but  this 
**  call  "  was  frequently  uouunal,  and,  if  but  a  | 


few  parishioners  would  make  it,  "a  forced 
settlement  "  of  the  presentee  could  be  eff  ected. 
The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw 
the  acquisition  by  the  Evangelical  party 
of  a  majority  in  the  (Jeneral  Assembly  over 
the  Moderates  or  Latitudinarians.  In  1831 
tho  Assembly  passed  the  1'eto  Law,  which  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
Church's  doctrine  that  no  minister  should  be 
intruded  into  a  parish  against  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  declared  tlrat  a  majority  of  male 
heads  of  families,  full  members  of  the  Church, 
should  be  able  to  bar  an  obnoxious  presentee. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  make  the  call  a 
reality  in  all  cases.  Before  long  this  Act 
created  litigation  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
us  well  as  great  controversy  on  the  relation 
of  tin.'  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers.  At 
Auchterardcr,  the  call  of  the  presentee  was 
si^ucd  by  two  heads  of  families  only,  while 
the  great  majority  of  the  parish  expressed 
vehement  dissent.  Yet  the  Court  of  Session 
declared  the  presentment  legal  under  the 
Patronage  Act.  and  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
appeal,  confirmed  their  decision  ;  while  at  the 
Nime  time  the  Scotch  judges  were  accused  of 
extending  their  jurisdiction  on  other  points 
into  spiritual  matters  cognisable  by  the 
Church  alone.  In  1812,  after  tedious  "litiga- 
tion, the  Auchterardcr  case  was  finally  de- 
cided. In  May,  1813,  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly,  four  hundred 
and  twenty  ministers,  led  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 
the  most  famous  clergyman  of  his  day,  left 
the  Established  Church ;  und,  leaving  the 
hall  of  the  Assembly,  met  in  another  room,  as 
the  first  (Jeneral  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church, 
with  Chalmers  as  Moderator.  The  bulk  of 
their  congregations  followed  them.  The  or- 
ganising power  of  Chalmers,  shown  from  the 
first  by  the  Sustcntntion  Fund  for  ministers' 
salaries,  and  the  scheme  for  the  education  of 
the  clergy  of  the  new  Church,  triumphed 
over  the  financial  and  social  difficulties  of  the 
new  undertaking.  In  four  years  seven 
hundred  Free  churches  were  built.  The  Free 
Church  simply  reproduced  in  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, and  organisation  the  Established 
Church;  save  that,  of  course,  the  right  of 
appointment  to  benefices  was  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  congregation,  aud  the  "  Emo- 
tion" dependence  on  the  State  avoided; 
though,  as  a  theory,  the  "  voluntary  princi- 
ple" was  repudiated  by  these  Hildcbrands  of 
the  Be  formed  Church. 

In  1900  the  United  Fre«  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  formed  bv  th>'  union  between  the 
Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians. 
A  small  minority  of  the  Free  Church 
Assembly,  however,  maintaining  that  tho 
union  was  ultra  vires,  claimed  the  property 
vested  in  the  Free  Church,  and  ultimately 
at  pealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  up 
held  their  contention.  The  dscuiion  created 
such  widespread  discontent,  that  Govern- 
ment  in   IdOS  appointed  a  committee  of 
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inquiry.  Following  on  the  commissioners' 
report,  tin  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
under  which  an  Executive  Commission  allo- 
cated the  property,  etc.,  as  between  the  two 
churches. 

SvtordinaU  Standards  of  the  Free  Chnrrk  ; 
Han  US,  Lift  of  VhaJmm,  An*rls  of  On  Ditntp- 
<w»;  Pa.ili,  Knglucht  UttchichU  $tit  1HJS. 

[T.  F.  T.]. 

Freehold.  The  term  "liberum  tene- 
mentum,"  "  free  tenement,"  appears  soon  after 
Domesday  in  the  sense  of  land  held  by  a  free- 
man by  a  free  tenure,  i.r.,  by  knight-service 
or  socage.  It  was  thus  opposed  to  base  or 
villein  tenure.  Freeholds  were  granted  or 
conveyed  by  the  process  of  feoffment,  i.e.,  an 
act  of  formal  delivery  of  possession  livery  of 
Meisin),  accompanied  by  words  describing  tho 
nature  of  the  interest  conferred  and  the  ser- 
vices to  l>e  rendered  in  return.  But  in 
Braiton  {temp.  Henry  III.)  the  term  ''free- 
hold "  had  come  to  have  also  a  special  sense, 
and  to  be  applied  to  what  had  previously  been 
only  one  characteristic  of  freehold  tenure, 
namely,  a  right  over  land  for  a  period  without 
fixed  or  specified  termination.  Hence  arose 
the  term  "freehold  estate:"  "Estate"  in 
English  law  means  the  interest  which  a 
holder  has  in  the  land,  and  especially  tho 
"  quantity  of  interest "  as  measured  by  its 
duration.  Estates  are  divided  into  such  as  are 
freehold,  and  such  as  are  leas  than  freehold, 
tho  former  including  estates  of  inheritance  or 
for  life,  tho  latter  estates  for  years  (or  leases), 
or  at  will. 

Di«).T,  Hi*t.  of  tU  Lav  of  Real  Proytrty; 

Stephen,  Commentaries 

Freeman,  Edwabo  Ai-gi-sti's  (*.  1823, 
d.  18U2),  the  learned  historian  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford-  From  1884  until  his  death  be  was 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford. 
His  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  appeared 
between  1807  and  1876.  He  also  wrote  many 
other  works,  historical  and  architectural. 

Free  Trade  Agitation.  [Corn  Laws  ; 
Cohijen  ;  Pbel.] 

French  Revolution,  War  op  tub,  is 

the  name  generally,  though  not  Tery  accu- 
rately, given  to  the  series  of  great  wars  which 
arose  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
lasted  with  two  short  intervals  of  peace  from 
1793  to  1815.  England  made  at  first  no  at- 
tempt to  interfere  in  the  internal  troubles  of 
France,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  first 
coalition  against  her.  In  the  spring  of  1792 
Pitt  reduced  the  navy,  remitted  taxation,  and 
confidently  looked  forward  to  fifteen  years  of 
peace.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the 
position  of  affairs  was  entirely  different.  The 
French  had  expelled  their  invaders,  and 
proceeded  to  annex  Savoy,  and  to  conquer 
Belgium,  which  they  threatened  to  incorpo- 
rate with  France.    The  Convention  offered 


the  aid  of  the  French  arms  to  all  people 
desirous  of  liberty,  and  French  ministers 
intrigued  with  tho  disaffected  party  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.    Pitt  rigorously  protested 
against  the  annexation  of  Belgium  and  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt,  called  out  the  militia, 
and  introduced  bills  to  subject  aliens  in  Eng- 
land to  strict  supervision,  and  to  prevent  the 
export  of  corn  and  wur  materials  to  France. 
The  French  government  refused  any  conces- 
sion on  the  two  questions  of  Belgium  and  the 
Scheldt,  and  protested  against  Pitt's  precau- 
tionary measures.    In  the  midst  of  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject,  the  execution  of  IxmiL* 
XVI.  took  place  (Jan.  21.  1793},  and  the 
government  at  once  ordered   the  French 
minister  to  leave  England.    Pitt  attempted 
to  continue  negotiations  in  spite  of  this,  but 
on  the  first  of  February  the  French  govern- 
ment declared  war.     England  sent  30,000 
men  to  tho  Netherlands  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  York.    The  Austrian  victory 
of  Necrwindon  (March  18)  had   forced  the 
French  to  retreat,  and  the  allied  troops  spent 
the  summer  in  besieging  the  frontier  for- 
tresses.   In  Novomber  the  Duke  of  York  laid 
siege  to  Dunkirk,  but  was  forced  to  raise 
it  again  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery.  An 
expedition  sent  to  the  Norman   coast  to- 
assist  the  Vendcans,  arrived  too  late,  and 
another  which  occupied  Toulon  in  August, 
was  forced  to  abandon  it  in  December.  Next 
year  the  allies  wore  still  more  unfortunate. 
The  French  reconquered  Belgium,  and  during 
the  winter  the  Duke  of  York  was  driven  out 
of  Holland,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  obliged 
to  fly  to  England.  Lord  Howe's  great  victory 
of  .luno  1,  the  conquest  of  numerous  West 
Indian  islands,  and   the'  revolt  of  Corsica, 
were  a  partial  compensation  for  these  defeats. 
In  1795  the  coalition  broke  up  altogether. 
Prussia  made  the  Peace  of  Basel  April  h),  and 
began  thereby  a  neutrality  which  lasted  for 
eleven  years.    Spain  made  peace  on  July  22. 
to  be  followed  a  year  later  by  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  and  a 
declaration  of  war  against  England  ((Jet., 
1796).  The  smaller  powers  mostly  followed  the 
example  of  these  two  nations,  and  the  burden 
of  the  war  henceforth  rested  on  England, 
Austria,  and  Sardinia.    The  year  1795  was 
marked  by  the  failure  of  two  English  expe- 
ditions, one  to  Quiberon,  the  other  to  the 
coast  of  La  Vendee.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
alliance  of  Holland  with  France  resulted  in 
the  English  conquest  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (Sept.  16).    The  Continental  war,  the 
next  year,  was  decisive;  Bonaparte's  Italian 
campaign  more  than  counterbalanced  the  re- 
verses of  Moreau  and  Jourdan.  in  Germany  - 
In  May  the  King  of  Sardinia  withdrew  from 
the  coalition.    In  March  England  made  an 
unsuccessful  peace  overture,  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  October  by  the  despatch  of  Lord 
Malmesbury  to  Plris,  to  negotiate  a  general 
peace.    England  offered  to  restore  all  its 
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colonial  conquests,  and  demanded  a  similar 
restoration  of  the  French  conquests.  Alwve 
all  it  refused  to  admit  the  annexation  of 
Belgium  to  France,  and  the  rupture  of  the- 
negotiations  followed. 

The  year  1796  ended  with  an  abortive 
attempt  to  land  a  French  army  in  Ireland. 
The  year  1797  brought  the  danger  of  invasion 
nearer  still.  In  April  Austria  signed  tho 
preliminaries  of  1 ,00  ben,  which  were,  in 
October,  converted  into  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Fonnio.  England  was  left  to  carry  on  tho 
war  alone,  and  that  in  a  very  unfavourable 
position.  The  Funds  had  sunk  to  littlo  man 
than  lifty,  and  in  February  cash  payments 
had  to  be  sus|>ended,  whilst  in  May  and  June 
the  mutinies  of  the  fleet  made  Great  Britain 
for  some  weeks  defenceless.  The  French 
government  kid  formed  the  design  of  uniting 
the  Spanish  and  Dutch  fleets  to  their  own 
fleet  at  Brest,  and  so  sweeping  the  English 
fleet  from  the  Channel,  and  rendering  a  land- 
ing  possible.  But  the  two  victories  of  St. 
Vincent  (Feb.  14)  and  Camperdown  (Oct.  16) 
frustrated  this  plan :  and  though  Bonaparte 
made  some  preparations  for  an  invasion  of 
England,  he  preferred  tho  l»-os  perilous  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt  (Hay,  1 798).  A  month  after  hi9 
landing,  Nelson.  by  the  victory  of  the  Nile, 
destroyed  his  fleet  and  cut  him  off  from  France 
(Aug.  1;.  Renewed  acta  of  aggression  by 
the  Directory  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  Bona- 
parte's absence,  and  Nelson's  victory,  made 
the  formation  of  a  new  coalition         rde.  In 

1799  the  combined  armies  of  Austria  and 
Russia  drove  the  French  out  of  Italy;  but 
General  Masscna  successfully  defeated  the 
Austro- Russian  invasion  of  Switzerland,  and 
<»eneral  Bruno  repulsed  an  Anglo-Russian 
<xj>e«lition  to  Holland.  Bonaparte's  return 
to  France  was  followed  bv  the  overthrow 
of  the  Directory  (Nov.  8,"  1799).  and  an 
immediate  resumption  of  the  offensive.  In 

1800  Austria  was  attacked  both  in  Italy  and 
4»ermany,  and  the  victories  of  Marengo 
(June  14).  and  Hohenlinden  (Dec.  3),  were 
followed  by  the  IWe  of  Luneville  (Feb.  9, 
1801 !.  England  was  again  left  to  carry  on  the 
war  alone,  for  Russia  had  quitted  the  coalition, 
and  made  a  dispute  about  the  right  of  search  t  he 
foundation  of  a  maritime  league  (Dec.,  1800). 
which  renewed  the  Armed  Neutrality  (q.v.)of 
1780.  This  league  consisted  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Russia,  but  it  was  almost  im- 
mediately broken  up  by  the  battle  of  C'ojx>n- 
hatren  (April  2,  1801)  and  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  (March  23).  Two  days 
ls-fore.  an  Fnglish  expedition  had  defeated 
the  French  at  Alexandria,  and  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  with  surrender  of  24.000  French 
soldiers,  soon  followed.  Though  Bonaparte 
still  threatened  an  invasion  of  England,  and 
collected  troop*  and  gunboats  at  Boulogne, 
the  English  supremacy  at  s*i  rendered  it 
merely  a  threat.  Both  countries  were  ready 
to  come  to  terms.    The  negotiations  at  l'aris, 


in  1796,  had  been  followed  by  similar  nego- 
tiations nt  Lille  in  1797,  and  the  English 
government  had  declined  to  treat  in  answer 
to  Napoleon's  overture  in  Dec.,  1800.  But 
this,  the  fourth  attempt  to  bring  about  an 
understanding,  was  more  fortunate,  and  tho 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  in  Oct,, 
1801,  while  the  treaty  was  finally  ratitied  on 
March  27,  1802.  By  tho  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
England  surrendered  fill  its  conquests  except 
Trinidad  and  Ceylon.  It  was  agreed  that 
Malta  should  be  restored  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John,  but  as  the  renewed  aggressions  of 
Napoleon  gradually  made  it  evident  that  it 
would  speedily  be  seized  by  France,  tho 
English  government  refused  to  surrender  the 
island.  They  Ixdieved  that  Napoleon  meant 
to  make  Malta  the  stepping-stone  for  a  new 
attack  on  Egypt,  and  Egypt  the  starting-point 
for  an  attack  oa  India.  War  was  declared 
on  Mav  18,  1803.  A  French  army  under 
Marshal  Mortier  easily  overran  Hanover. 
A  great  flotilla  and  army  were  assembled  by 
Napoleon  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  and  in  December,  1804,  the  rupture 
between  England  and  Spain  placed  an  addi- 
tional navy  at  his  disiwsul.  His  plan  for 
effecting  a  landing  was  based  on  the  union  of 
the  three  fleets  of  Toulon.  Rochefort,  and 
Brest,  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  in  order  to 
secure  the  command  of  the  Channel.  Mean- 
time, a  third  coalition  was  l>eing  formed.  In 
April,  1S05,  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
between  England  and  Russia  took  plan-,  and 
the  league  was  completed  by  tho  accession 
of  Austria  (August),  Sweden  (August),  and 
Naples.  The  naval  combination  fell  through, 
and  the  Toulon  fleet,  which  had  succeeded  in 
uniting  with  the  Spaniards,  was  destroyed 
with  them  at  Trafalgar  (Oct.  21,  1805);  but 
the  coalition  was  shattered  to  pieces  by  the 
capitulation  of  dm  (Oct.  19).  and  the  de- 
feat of  Austerlitz  (Dec.  3),  followed  bv  the 
Treatv  of  Presburg  (Dec.  20).  In  England 
the  Addinat on  ministry,  which  had  commenced 
the  war,  had  been  superseded  in  May,  1801. 
by  the  return  of  Pitt  to  power. 

'  Pitt's  death  .lan.  23,  1»00)  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ministry  under  Fox,  which  opened 
negotiations  with  Napoleon.  But  Napoleon 'a 
Continental  policy  rendered  peace  impossible. 
Just  as  the  Directory  liad  surrounded  France 
with  subject  republics,  so  he  wished  to  sur- 
round himself  with  vassal  princes.  One 
brother  was  established  in  Holland,  and 
another  became  King  of  Naples,  and  the 
organisation  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  founded  his  rule  in  Germany.  Russia's 
declaration  of  war  (Oct.  1,  1804)  was  an- 
swered by  the  victory  of  Jena  (Oct.  14),  and 
the  army  of  Russia,  after  the  doubtful  twttlc 
of  Eyla'u  (Feb.  8),  met  with  a  severe  defeat 
at  Friedland  (June  14). 

The  English  ministry  sent  expeditions  to 
Sicily  (July,  1800),  South  America  (Feb  - 
July',  1807.,  Egypt  (lurch,  1807).  and  tho 
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Dardanelles  (Feb.,  1807),  but  these  useless 
diversions  gave  no  real  aid  to  the  common 
cause.  Tlie  IWc  of  Tilsit  (July,  lb07)  put 
an  end  to  the  fourth  coalition,  and  enabled 
Napoleon  to  turn  the  forces  of  the  Continent 
against  England.  Bv  the  Decrees  of  Berlin 
(Nov.  21,  1806)  and  Milan  (Doc.  17.  1807)  he 
prohibited  all  direct  or  indirect  trade  with 
the.  British  Isles.  The  secondary  states, 
which  still  remained  neutral  or  allied  with 
England,  were  to  be  forced  to  adopt  the  mine 
system,  and  to  place  their  naval  forces  at  his 
disposal.  With  the  aid  of  Russia,  Sweden 
wan  forced  to  adhere  to  the  Continental 
system,  and  a  combined  Spanish  and 
French  army  occupied  Portugal  (Nov..  1807). 
Denmark,  after  an  English  expedition  had 
obliged  it  to  surrender  its  fleet  'Sept.,  1807), 
allied  itself  with  France.  But  for  the  success 
of  Napoleon's  schemes,  the  mere  alliance  with 
Spain  was  not  sufficient.  In  order  to  make 
use  of  the  vast  resources  and  great  colonies 
which  misgovemmcnt  made  of  little  value, 
he  needed  the  complete  eontrol  of  Spain,  and 
this  he  sought  to  secure  by  placing  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  Spanish  throne  (June.  1808). 
With  the  insurrection  which  in  consequence 
broke  out  in  Spain,  begins  a  new  period  in 
the  history  of  the  wars  which  sprang  out  of 
the  Revolution.  Hitherto  they  had  been  the 
wars  of  states:  henceforth  they  were  to  l>o 
the  wars  of  nations.  The  idea  of  nationality 
inspired  the  peoples  of  Europe,  and  became 
the  strongest  support  of  its  rulers  in  their 
resistance  to  France.  Austria,  tired  by  the 
example  of  Spain,  took  up  anus  again  (April. 
1809),  but  it  could  not  rouse  Germany  to  re- 
volt, and  after  the  battles  of  Aspern  May, 
22)  and  Wagram  [July  6)  was  obliged  to  sign 
a  ruinous  peace  at  Vienna  (M.  It.  1801)). 
England  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Spanish 
revolt.  In  the  summer  of  IKON  an  English 
corps  expelled  the  French  from  Portugal, 
whilst  another  advanced  to  take  part  in  the 
defence  of  Sjiain,  but  was  forced  to  retreat 
and  re-embark,  after  winning  a  battle  at 
Corunna  {Jan.  16.  1809).  The  English  govern- 
ment,  however,  instead  of  concentrating  its 
strength  on  the  war  in  Spain,  wasted  10,000 
men  in  a  useless  expedition  to  Walcheren. 
But,  in  spite  of  inefficient  support.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellcsley  was  able  to  recover  Portugal  ( 1 809). 
and  to  maintain  himself  their.,  in  1810  and 
1811,  against  repeated  attaeks.  [PExrvsn.AR 
Wak.]  In  April,  1812,  war  began  between 
Napoleon  and  Russia,  and  in  the  same  month 
Lord  Wellington  captured  the  luirder  fortri>ss 
of  Badajoz,  and  assumed  the  defensive  in 
Spain.  The  news  of  his  victory  at  Silamanca 
(July  22)  reached  the  French  head -quarters 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  Borodino  (Sept.  7'1. 
and  about  a  month  l>efore  the  French  entered 
Moscow,  the  English  armv  occupied  Madrid 
(Aug.  12 -Sept  14,  1812).  Lord  Wellington 
raisvd  the  siege  of  Burgos  on  Oct.  18.  and 
on  the  19th,  Napoleon  quitted  Moscow.  The 


enthusiasm  of  the  German  people  forced  their 
sovereigns  to  take  up  arms.  Russia  was  joined 
by  Prussia  (March  1,  1813),  Sweden  (March 
3),  and  Austria,  andthe  battle  of  Leipzig  (Oct. 
16—18)  freed  Germany,  as  that  of  Vittoria, 
did  Sjwiin  (June  20). 

Whilst  Wellington  „  ossed  the  Bidassoa  in 
September,  and  establish:*!  his  winter  quartern 
in  the  south  of  France,  the  allied  armies  began 
the  passage  of  the  Rhine  on  the  last  day  of  181: .i. 
After  a  cam|»aign  which  lasted  thn-e  months, 
Paris  was  taken,  and  Napoleon  altdieatcd 
(April,  1814).  Tho  brother  of  Loau  XVI. 
was  called  to  the  French  throne,  and  Frame 
reduced,  with  some  small  exceptions,  to  the 
limits  of  1792.  The  allied  sovereign.*,  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  were  still  disputing 
alwmt  the  settlement  of  Europe,  when  Napoleon 
seized  the  opportunity  which  the  discontent 
of  tho  nation  aftord"d,  and  re-entered  France 
(March  1,  1815).  The  four  great  powers  im- 
mediately  re-formed  the;  coalition  against  him 
(March  2*>),  and  the  Kittle  of  Waterloo  (Jun»» 
18)  was  followed  by  his  second  abdication, 
and  his  exile  to  St.  Helena.  By  the  second 
Treaty  of  Paris  (Nov.  20),  France  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  indemnities  and  expenses 
amounting  to  more  than  60  millions,  to  a 
further  loss  of  territory,  and  to  a  live  years' 
occupation  of  her  border  fortresses. 

Europe  was  reorganised  by  the  Treaties  of 
Vienna.  The  great  states  issued  from  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution  more  powerful  and 
more  compact.  Tho  republics  of  Poland, 
Venice,  and  Genoa,  the  ecclesiastical  states 
and  most  of  the  smaller  principalities  of  tier- 
many,  had  been  absorbed  by  stronger  neigh- 
boura.  But  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen 
who  arranged  the  rewards  and  compensations 
due  to  states,  disregarded  the  claims  of 
peoples.  Tho  Revolution  had  drawn  its  force 
and  its  proselytising  power  from  the  general 
desire  for  political  freedom:  the  opposition  to 
tho  Empire  had  lss-n  inspired  by  the  desire 
for  an  independent  national  existence.  Neither 
of  these  findings  was  satisfied  by  the  Vienna 
settlement,  and  so  it  was  not  jwrmanent. 

1  »uring  tho  same  period,  England  had 
grown  greater  outside  Europe.  In  the  West 
it  had  acquired  a  few  more  sugar  islands;  in 
the  East  it  had  excluded  French  influence 
from  India,  and  greatly  extended  its  own 
power  in  that  country.  It  had  also  acquinsl 
the  outposts  and  approaches  of  India.  Ceylon, 
the  Mauritius,  the  Cape,  and  Malta.  But 
these  accessions  of  territory  had  lieen  gained 
at  the  cost  of  crushing  taxation,  and  by  the 
addition  of  more  than  600  millions  to  the 
national  debt. 

Alison,  If/*),  of  EvrnjM ;  Stanbojio.  Life  of 
Pitt  ;  Massey,  Hint,  of  En;jlrtn<)  ;  James.  Surnl 
H'ftor't ;  Xiipicr,  Pmitmvlar  MVo- ;  CartU;-*a<)k 
Corrf»)ton dene* ;  Stapleton,  L\fe  of  ObwUm; 
MVJhnj/fon  iK  tjMitchef  ;  Von  Svbel,  HM  of  tke< 
French  Rrrolntto.t;  Luufrey,  /.!/<  of  A"iii'»I.-oii  ; 
S*clCj,  Life  ofStttn. 
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Frendraught,  Thb  Bi  knixo  or  (1688). 
A  reconciliation  had  just  taken  place  at 
Strathbogie  between  the  Gordons  and  their 
enemies,  the  Crichtons,  who  were  escorted 
home  by  Ix>rd  Aboyne,  Robert  Gordon,  and 
others.  Pressed  to  remain  at  Frendraught 
for  the  night,  the  Gordon*  were  burnt  to 
death  in  the  tower  by  accident  or  (more 
probably)  design. 

Frere,  Sir  Henry  Eowaro  Bartlf.  (//. 
IS  15,  d.  1884),  entered  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  in  1834.  In  1847  he  became  British 
Resident  at  Sattara,  and  in  1  S">0  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Seinde.  In  1 802  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  in  1867  he  returned 
to  England  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Council.  In  1872  he  was  sent  to  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa  to  inquire  into  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  the  following:  year  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  abolishing  the 
traffic.  In  1877  he  was  made  Governor  of 
the  Cape  and  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa.  Here  his  policy,  especially  in  de- 
claring war  with  Cctewayo,  earned  him  the 
censure  of  the  Home  Government,  and  he 
was  superseded  in  the  High  Commissioner- 
ship,  and  eventually  recalled  in  1880.  His 
personal  integrity,  however,  was  undoubted. 

Frere,  John  Hookham  (A.  1769,  d.  1816), 
a  literary  man  of  some  note,  was,  as  the  friend 
of  Canning  (Wing  his  partner  in  the  Antt- 
Jno.hu,),  sent  on  various  embassies  and  political 
missions  of  importance.  Besides  a  mission  to 
Listen,  he  was  twice  Spanish  minister  during 
the  critical  period  of  the  dealings  of  Fer- 
dinand VII.  and  Napoleon.  The  failure  of 
Sir  John  Moore  was,  in  public  opinion, 
largely  attributable  to  Frere's  advice  ;  and 
his  recall  from  Spun  ended  his  public  life, 

Frescobaldi,  The,  were  Florentine 
merchants  who  advanced  money  to  Edward 
I.  and  Edward  II.  on  the  security  of  the 
Customs,  which  they  were  allowed  to  collect. 
They  became  almost  as  unpopular  as  the  Jews 
had  Wn,  and  one  of  the  Ordinances  of  1311 
orden  d  their  banishment  from  the  country. 

Friars.  The.  were  members  of  orders 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  the 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  among 
the  people.  Their  example  in  early  times 
was  powerful,  but  as  they  gained  wealth 
they  tended  to  sink  into  indolence.  In 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  preachers 
of  the  Waldensians,  and  other  heretical 
seets.  S4 1  forth  a  new  idea  of  the  religious 
life,  as  concerned  with  activity  for  the 
good  of  others.  These  seets  were  repressed  : 
but  their  conceptions  were  fruitful,  and 
the  struggle  against  them  convinced  some 
anient  minds  of  the  need  of  active  preaching 
amongst  the  people.  Francis  of  Assist, 
in  Italy,  began,  in  1207,  to  gather  round 
him  a  society  animated  by  the  principle  of 
fervent  love,  which  was  to  be  carried  out 


J  by  entire  self-sacrifice.  His  order  rapidly 
spread,  was  provisionally  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  in  1209,  and  was  established 
by  Honorius  III.,  in  1223.  It  was  culled 
the  "Ordo  Fratruin  .Minomm ; "  with  it  was 
incorporated,  under  the  same  rule,  a  female 
Order  of  St.  Clara,  the  sister  of  Francis;  and 
a  third  order,  the  Tertiaries.  comprised  those 
who,  without  hUtndoning  their  secular  life, 
adopted  a  rule  of  penitence. 

Contemporary  with  Francis,  a  Spaniard, 
Dominic,  a  canon  of  Osnia,  formed  a  society 
for  the  special  purpose  of  preaching  agninnt 
heretics.  In  1216  this  order  of  the  Friar 
Preachers  was  established  by  Honorius  III., 
and  adopted  also  the-  rule*  of  evangelical 
poverty.  Later  came  the  order  of  Carmelite*, 
so  called  because  they  were  originally  founded 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  dwelt  in  the  seclusion 
of  Mount  Carmel.  They  had  their  ride  of 
rigorous  fasting,  silnnce,  and  solitude,  and 
were  transplanted  into  Europe  in  1238. 
Finally,  the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine, 
established  in  1256,  took  their  rise  from  the 
union  of  many  cenobite  establishment*  in 
Italy.  All  these  orders  followed  the  example 
ef  the  Franciscans,  in  having  Tertiaries,  and 

in  renouncing   worldly    i  n  n-  They 

were  often  distinguished  by  the  colours 
of  their  cloaks.  The  Carmelites  were  known 
as  the  White  Friars,  the  Dominicans  as 
the  Black  Friars,  and  the  Franciscans  as 
the  Grev  Friars.  The  survival  of  these  names 
in  I/ondon  and  many  other  English  towns 
testifies  to  the  extent  of  their  settlements. 
The  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  were 
by  far  the  most  imjwtant  of  these  orders, 
and  exercised  great  influence  on  the  social 
and  jsjlitical  development  of  England.  The 
Dominicans  came  to  England  m  1221,  the 
Franciscans  in  1224. 

The  friar",  in  their  early  days,  did  a  great 
work  of  social  reform;  and  as  this  work 
grew  under  their  hands,  they  felt  the  need 
for  learning.  Consequently  the  mendicants 
began  to  throng  to  the  univ«  rsitb  s,  and  it  was 
through  the  activity  of  the  Frunci senna  that 
Oxford  became  famous  throughout  Europe. 
The  first  Franciscan  provincial  in  England 
built  a  school  in  the  Frutry  at  Oxford,  and 
prevailed  on  Koliert  Grosseteste,  afterwards 
I  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  lecture  there.  Grosse- 
|  teste  founded  a  school,  which  was  carried  on 
by  Adam  Marsh,  or  De  Mariseo,  who  may 
lie  reckoned  as  the  founder  of  that  great 
school  of  theology  whi<  h  ruled  the  thought 
of  Europe  till  the  Revival  of  Laming. 
Alexander  of  Hales.  John  Duns  S  otus,  and 
William  of  <  telduun,  made  English  theology 
famous;  and  the  rrancisean.  Boger  Bacon, 
i  is  the  foremost  name  in  physic- 1  science 
;  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  -* 

The  immediate  influence  ..f  the  revival  of 
J  theology  under  the  friars  in  England  was 
j  greatly  felt  in  the  constitutional  struggles  of 
j  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.    Bishop  Gros*ete*te 
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and  Adam  de  Marisco  were  the  chief  coun- 
sellors of  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  teaching 
of  the  friars  ga\  o  a  religious  basis  to  the  theory 
pf  tho  relations  between  king  and  people,  on 
which  the  struggle  was  founded.  They  act 
forth  the  responsibility  of  the  king  to  God, 
his  duty  to  rule  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
his  obligation  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  tho 
community,  and  to  govern  uccording  to  its 
will.  The  Latin  poem  on  the  battle  of 
Ijewcs  (Wright,  l'ol%tical  Songs,  72,  Arc.) 
forth  in  striking  language  the  political 
of  the  friars.  Moreover,  these  opinions 
not  confined  to  the  closet.  They  were 
spread  by  tho  preaching  of  tho  friars  amongst 
all  classes,  especially  in  the  towns.  The 
friars  wandered  from  place  to  place,  gathered 
a  crowd  around  them  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
homely  language,  with  rude  illustrations, 
poured  forth  a  discourse  in  which  the  con- 
dition of  current  affairs  was  used  as  a  motive 
for  amendment  of  life  and  as  a  call  to  repent- 
ance. The  friars  greatly  influenced  popular 
opinion,  and  secured  popular  support  to  the 
cause  of  the  barons  against  the  king.  The 
summons  of  representatives  of  towns  to  Parlia- 
ment by  Simon  do  Montfort,  in  1254,  was  a 
recognition  of  the  quickened  political  life 
which  was  largely  due  to  the  activity  of  the 
friars. 

As  the  importance  of  the  friars  increased, 
their  zeal  diminished.  Their  rule  of  strict 
|»ovcrty  was  gradually  modified,  till  there 
"rose  a  schism  in  the  Franciscan  order 
between  the  more  rigid  party  of  the  Spiritual 
Franciscans  and  the  laxer  party,  which  was 
supported  by  Topi?  John  XXII.  (1317).  In 
the  course  of  the  conflict  William  of  Ockhani 
attacked  the  Pope,  and  proceeded  with  keen 
logic  to  examine  the  limitations  of  the  papal 
headship  over  the  Church.  The  democratic 
spirit  of  the  Franciscans  was  turned  even 
against  the  Papacy,  which  it  hid  at  first 
laboured  to  exalt.  Moreover,  the  friars  raised 
against  themselves  the  hostility  of  the  other 
monastic  orders,  who  struggled  to  check  their 
growing  importance,  and  were  aided  by  the 
secular  clergy.  This  conflict  raged  chiefly 
in  the  universities,  where  the  friars  possessed 
themselves  of  the  professorial  chairs.  When 
this  battle  had  be^n  won  by  the  friars,  the 
struggle  continued  between  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  till  gradually  the  Domi- 
nicans took  a  sphere  of  their  own  apart  from 
the  Franciscans.  They  were  left  in  possession 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  gradually  lost  the 
character  of  a  mendicant  order.  The  Fran- 
ciscans were  th'-n  left  to  work  amongst  the 
masses,  and  strove  to  increase  their  in- 
fluence by  pious  frauds,  and  by  superstitious 
inducements,  that  they  might  lead  their 
penitents  to  bequeath  money  for  charitable 
purposes. 

The  opposition  to  the  mendicants  in  Eng- 
land was  begun  by  Richard  Fitz- Ralph, 
Bishop  of  Armagh  (I860),  who  attacked  their 


principle  that  mendicancy  was  practised  by 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  also  pointed 
out  the  mischief  that  they  did  Defcn*ornt»i 
Curatorum,  in  Browu,  Fatcieulm  Kerum,  ii., 
466.  kc).  They  over-rode  the  parish  priest, 
invaded  his  parish,  heard  confessions,  and 
granted  absolution  on  easy  terms.  Ecclesias- 
tical discipline  was  subverted  that  the  men 
dicants  might  be  enriched.  Children  were 
enticed  from  their  homes  and  induced  to  join 
the  order.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  the 
I  mendicants  at  Oxford,  that  parents  were 
|  afraid  to  send  their  sons  there  lest  they 
should  be  entrapped  by  them.  From  this 
time  we  find  many  complaints  against  the 
mendicants.  They  worked  for  their  own 
interests,  and  were  despised  by  the  more 
reflecting  people.  Tho  Prologue  of  the 
Vinton  of  Fieri  the  riowtmn  ^about  1377) 
says  :  — 

"  I  fonde  there  FrerU,  alle  the  fouro  ordres, 
Preehed  the  peple,  for  profit  of  hennselvcn, 
Glosed  the  iroipel,  an  hem  good  lyked, 
Forcoveitiaeof  copis,  com  trued  it  as  thei  wolde." 

The  picture  of  the  Friar  in  the  Prologue 
to  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  shows  with 
humour  tho  ordinary  character  of  the  friar. 
The  friars  were  attacked  by  Wyclif  in  1381. 
when  ho  entered  upon  his  breach  with  the. 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Church.  At  first  he 
had  more  sympathy  with  them  than  with  the 
"possessionati,  'the  monks  who  held  property. 
He  attacked  them  chiefly  because  they  were 
the  staunchest  adherents  of  the  Papacy. 
The  friars  in  return  were  the  bitterest  oppo- 
nents of  the  Ixdlards.  During  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  friars  ceased  to  have  any  special 
influence  or  importance. 

Brewer,  Afou ii mentn  Francitcnnn  ;  Grometeste. 
F.yixt nl<r  (ed.  Ltmrd)  ;  Given,  i/i»<ory  of  IK* 
EnyUrh  Profit;  Milman,  Latin  CKnxtuintfy.  A 
full  account  of  the  friars  is  given  by  Wadding, 
AnnnlfM  fVnfmm  Mniomra  .  and  Maimachius, 
Anualt$  (Ml.ni*  Pntdicatorum.  [M.  C] 

Friend,  Sin  John  (d.  169G),  was  a  Jacobite 
conspirator  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  H< 
was  given  a  colonel's  commission  by  James, 
and  enlisted  men  against  the  day  when  the 
French  should  appear  in  Kent  (169G).  but 
refused  to  take  any  share  in  the  infamous 
Assassination  Plot  (q.v.),  although  he  kept 
the  secret.  On  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
spiracy, he  was  tried,  harshly  denied  the 
assistance  of  counsel,  and,  refusing  to  betray 
his  confederates  to  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  executed  on  April  3. 

Friends  of  Ireland,  Th  e,  were  a  society 

founded  by  O'Conncll  in  1830.  to  promote  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  It  was  declared  illegal 
by  tho  Irish  government ;  but.  th«sugh  dis- 
solved, at  onen  took  a  new  shape  as  the 
Society  of  Irish  Volunteers.  This  too  was, 
however,  dissolved,  in  accordance  with  th 0 
Coercion  Act  of  1833. 

Frilings.  The  mime  of  the  middle  division 
of  the  olu  Cterman  tribes,  corresponding  in 
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England  with  the  etorh  (q.v.),  i.e.,  the  fully 
free  but  non-noble. 

8tubba,  CW.  Hurt.  - 

Frisians,  The,  were  a  Low  German  tribe 
who  made  settlements  on  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  probably  in  other  parts  of  northern 
Britain.  Xcnniua  call*  the  Firth  of  Forth 
the  Frisian  Sea. 

Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  voL  i. 

Frith,  in  Anglo-Saxon  law,  answers  to  the 
Liter  nhrase,  "  the  king's  peace."  It  was  en- 
forced by  national  officers,  and  any  breach  of 
it  was  considered  a  contempt  of  the  king,  and 
punished  by  a  fine.  The  frith  was  a  personal, 
not  a  territorial,  peace. 

8tubbs,  Coast.  Hut.;  Kemble,  Saxons  in  En,j. 
land. 

Frith-gild  was  the  name  given  to  certain 
gilds  or  clubs  established  during  or  beforo  the 
reign  of  King  Athelstan,  for  the  maintenance 
of  ]>eace,  the  repression  of  theft,  the  tracing 
of  stolen  cattle,  and  the  indemnification  of 
the  parties  robbed,  by  means  of  a  common 
fund  raised  by  subscription  of  the  members. 
These  gilds  took  the  place  of  the  old  organisa- 
tion of  the  family,  as  is  shown  by  the  wer- 
gild being  in  certain  cases  paid  to  the  gild- 
brethren  instead  of,  as  in  earlier  times,  to  the 
family  of  the  murdered  mun.  The  statutes  of 
these  gilds  are  contained  in  the  Judicia 
Cititat'u  Lontlonue  set  forth  in  the  reign  of 
Athelstan,  under  royal  authority,  by  the 
bishop  and  reeves  of  the  city.  [Gilds  ; 
Towxs.] 

Thorpe.  Ancient  Lavi ;  Stubbs,  ComI.  Hut. 
and  StUet  Charter*. 

Frobisher,  Sm  Martin  («/.  1504),  one 
of  the  great  navigators  of  the  Elizabethan 
I  eriod,  set  sail  in  1576  with  the  object  of  dis- 
covering the  North- West  Passage,  whilst  in 
1578  he  endeavoured,  though  ineffectually,  to 
found  a  settlement  north  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
Seven  years  later  he  accompanied  Sir  Francis 
I  brake  on  his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  1588  did  good  service  against  the  Spanish 
Armada.  He  was  killed  in  action  whilst  trying 
to  capture  the  fort  of  Crozon,  near  Brest,  on 
Whalf  of  II  enrv  IV.  of  France,  from  the  com- 
bined Spanish  and  Ix-ague  armies. 

Haklnvt,  Voyage*.    FTobisher's  own  Recount 

of  hi*  Thr*<  1  .■■  -  I*  rind  the  New  I'atage  has 

Wu  tdited  by  the  Haklnyt  Society. 

Froissart,  J  ean  ( A.  1 337,  rf.  14 1 0) ,  was  born 
at  Valenciennes,  and  was  most  likely  the  son 
of  a  merchant.  From  his  childhood  he  was 
destined  for  the  church,  but  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  poetry  which  secured  him  the 
j-atronage'of  John  of  Hainault,  father-in-law 
of  Edward  JIT.  In  1301  he  went  to  England, 
and  was  recommended  to  the  favour  of  Qnom 
I'hilippa.  The  queen  appointed  him  clerk 
of  her  chapel,  and  he  remained  at  the  English 
fcouit  and  in  the  service  of  English  princes 

Uirr.-iy# 


several  years.  The  quocn  died  in  1369,  and 
Froissart  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  found 
new  protectors  in  Wenceslas,  Duke  of  Brabant, 
and  Robert  of  Namur.  The  Duke  of  Brabant 
appointed  him  cure  of  Lestines,  near  Mous 
Under  the  inspiration  of  Robert  of  Namur  he 
composed  the  first  book  of  his  Chronicle*. 
After  the  death  of  Wenceslas,  Froissart  be- 
came the  chaplain  of  Guy  do  Chitillon,  Count 
of  Blois,  who  also  appointed  him  canon  of 
Chimay.  He  accompanied  his  master  in 
many  journeys  and  eipaditions,  during 
which  he  collected  material  for  his  Chronicles. 
He  made  his  last  visit  to  England  in  1395. 
The  Chronicle*  of  Froissart  embrace  the  years 
1325  to  1400.  They  are  divided  into  four 
books,  of  which  t  he  first  and  most  important 
stops  at  1378;  the  second  finishes  at  1385; 
the  third  at  1388,  and  the  fourth  extends 
from  1389  to  1400.  Of  the  first  book  there 
are  three  distinct  versions,  the  first  written 
between  1360  and  1380,  the  second  between 
1380  and  1383,  and  the  third  at  some  period 
after  the  year  1400.  The  earliest  version, 
written  when  Froissart  was  under  English 
influence,  is  naturally  coloured  by  partiality 
for  the  English  cause.    In  the  last  version 

j  written  after  the  death  of  Richard  II.,  hi* 
tone  towards  England  is  severe  and  hostile. 
Moreover,  Froissart  bases  his  narrative  in 
the  early  version  on  the  earlier  Chronicle  of 
Jean  le  Btl.  But  in  the  later  versions  hi 
relies  on  original  sources  of  information,  and 

'  expands  his  record  of  events.  The  Chronicle 
of  Jean  U  liel  ends  in  1301,  so  that  after  this 
date  he  is  entirely  an  original  chronicler. 

FroUaarf,  (••  r  •.••/>•<-•.  r-J  Kenya  de  Lttlsn- 
hove.  SO  vols.  ;  the  valuable  <<l.  Simeon  Lace. 
A  vols.,  i>ubliahed  I860,  contain*  only  the  period 
before  1300.  Aubertin,  HUtoire  d*  la  Lanjpu 
*t  LUteraturt  Fran^aitr  au  Mown.  Age.  The 
CkronUlt*  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Lord  Bern.rs,  lifc,  sad  by  Mr.  Juhncs  in  1805. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

Frontinus,  Smiths  Jclius,  was  sent  by 
Vespasian  into  Britain  in  A.n.  76,  where  he> 
conquered  the  Silures ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Agncola.  He  was  a  writer  on  military  and 
agricultural  subjects. 

Fronde,  James  Anthony  (b.  1818,  d. 
1894),  one  of  the  most  brilliant  but  not  the 
most  exact  of  English  historians,  was  educated 
at  Westminster  and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
On  Professor  Freeman's  deilh  in  1 8i»2  be 
succeeded  to  the  Reuius  Professorship  of 
Modern  History  at  Oxford.  His  chief  his- 
torical work  is  The  Il%*tory  of  England  from 
the  Fall  of  H'olsey  to  the  Heath  of  Elizabeth 
(1856-70).  He  also  wrote  The  Enghth  in 
Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1871- 
74),  The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon 
(1891),  and  The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada 
(1891). 

Fuentes  D'Onoro,  Tub  Battle  of  (May 
|  5,181 1 ),  was  fought  during  the  Peninsular  War 
between  the  English,  under  Wellington,  and 
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the  French,  under  Masaeua.  MbWOPB  ad- 
vanced, with  4.1,000  men,  to  relieve  Almeida, 
which  Wellington  was  blockading.  Though 
in  command  of  hardly  more  than  30,000  men, 
tho  latter  resolved  to  ri^Iit  rather  than  give 
up  the  blockade.  Operations  extended  over 
two  days.  On  the  first,  the,  approach  of  night 
prevented  anything  decisive  ;  but  next  day, 
Maaseua,  newly  reinforced,  made  his  great 
attack.  After  a  hard-fought  day,  the  French 
slowly  withdrew  at  evening  out  of  gunshot ; 
but  there  was  no  retreat.  The  capture  of  Al- 
meida was  secured  by  this  cheek  on  Massenn. 
Napier,  I'eninnular  M'<ir. 

Pnlford, Tmk  Batti  k  i»i  (1060),  betwoen 
the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  and  Harold  Har- 
drada  and  Tost  ig,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
English,  and  the  acceptance  by  the  men  of 
York  of  Harold  Hardrada  as  their  king. 
Fulfoid  U  on  the  OttM,  about  0  mile  south  of 
York. 

Fuller,  Thomas  (b.  1008,  d.  1601),  was 
educatiHl  at  Cambridge.  H'J  was  appointed  a 
prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1041  lec- 
turer at  the  Savoy.  In  the  Civil  War  he  waa 
chaplain  to  Sir  Ualph  Hoptou,  und  assisted 
largely  in  the  defence  of  Basing  House 
against  the  Parliamentarians,  and  was  after- 
wards in  Exeter  during  the  siege  of  that  city. 
At  the  Restoration  he  wus  appoint.sl  chaplain 
to  the  king.  Fuller  was  the  author  of  The 
Church  History  of  Britain,  10o-),  a  History  of 
the  Worthing  o  f  England,  160'i,  and  other  works. 
His  historical  writings,  though  of  no  great 
authority,  have  always  been  popular  from  tho 
humour  and  quaint  beauty  of  their  style. 

Fuller,  William,  was  an  informer,  who 
attempted,  in  1691,  to  revive  the  trade  of  Titus 
Dates  by  pretending  a  Jacobite  conspiracy ; 
but  no  one  listened  to  him,  and  he  was  put 
in  the  pillory.  He  tried  the  same  method  in 
1701,  with  even  worse  success.  When  the 
Tories  came  into  power,  ho  was  sentenced  to 
be  flogged,  pilloried,  and  fined ;  and  being 
imprisoned  in  default  of  payment,  died  in 
prison,  probably  in  1717. 

Furruckabad,  The  Battle  or  (Nov.  14, 
1804).  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  English, 
under  Lord  Like,  over  Holkar  with  a  great 
army  of  00,000  men.  The  English  casualties 
amounted  to  two  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 

Fyrd  was  tho  national  militia  of  the  Early 
English.  On  every  free  man,  by  virtue  of 
his  allegiance,  military  service  was  imperative. 
Fyrd -hot  was  one  of  the  three  inseparable 
burdens  on  the  possession  of  rthtl  or  hoe-land. 
In  Tacitus'  time,  the  host  of  the  ( Germans  was 
simply  tho  gathering  of  the  whole  nation  in 
amis.  It  continued  the  same  to  a  late  period. 
But  as  the  Stj.te  grew  in  extent,  the  uiflieulty 
of  collecting  the  whole  fyrd  together  oeeame 
very  great ,  and,  practically,  tins  was  hardly 
ever  done.  The  array  ot  the  fyrd  of  each 
•hire  was  left  to  the  eaUorman,  and  the  fyrd 


of  the  shire  was  the  shire-moot  in  arms. 
It  was  more  often  the  fyrd  of  one  or  two 
shires,  which  had  local  cohesion,  that  gained 
glory  by  stout  fighting,  than  the  larger  aggre- 
gations of  the  jK)pular  army ;  for  example, 
Brihtnoth'a  famous  fight  with  the  Danes  at 
Maldon.  But  the  cumbrous  nature  of  the 
fyrd  system  led  to  its  gradual  supersession, 
even  before  the  Conquest.  The  feudal  thegi. 
hrod,  with  their  retainers,  the  mercenary 
hutcmrh  of  Canute— illustrate  tho  earliest  de- 
velopments of  those  baronial  and  stipendiary 
forces  which  ultimately  were  to  make  tho 
national  force  obsolete.  Yet  William  I. 
called  out  the  fyrd  more  than  once,  and 
Kufus  branded  as  nitfunyt  those  who  refused 
to  come,  and  cheated  the  fyrd  out  of  their 
moneys  for  maintenance.  At  Northallerton, 
the  fyrd  of  the  northern  counties  repelled  the 
S  ottish  invasion ;  and  it  was  the  national 
militia  that  saved  Henry  II.  from  the  feudal 
coalition  of  1173.  Henry's  Assize  of  Arms 
entirely  recognis«sl  the  principle.  Under 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  the  fyrd  wa« 
revived,  and  made  useful  by  the  Statute*  of 
Winchester,  and  the  system  of  Watch  and 
Ward.  The  growth  of  the  art  of  war  made 
such  expedients  obsolete  in  their  turn;  but 
the  militia  of  modern  times,  with  its  quasi- 
compulsory  service,  and  until  recently  the  pom, 
eomitatm,  which,  in  theory,  could  lie  con- 
voked by  the  sheriff,  continue  the  principle 
at  the  root  of  the  fyrd  down  to  our  own  day. 
BtaUw,  Contt.'  Hi*t.:  Kemble.  Sn.ro,,*'  in 
England;  Hiillam,  C'oii.J.  Hut,      [T.  F.  T.] 

Fyrdwite  was  the  penalty  for  neglecting 
to  serve  in  the  fyrd  (q.v.). 


Ga,  the  old  English  form  of  the  High 
Hutch  ymi,  occurs,  though  rarely,  in  early 
constitutional  history.  Like  gau,  it  must 
correspond  to  the  payut.  Some  have  con- 
trasted the  natural  ga  with  the  artificial 
shire  or  division.  The  southern  counties  of 
England  are  of  the  ga  tyjic — of  very  ancient 
origin,  and  built  on  national  or  trilwl  dis- 
tinctions.  The  Mercian  shires  appear  mere 
administrative  "  departments  "  of  later  date. 

Gaderi,  The,  were  an  ancient  British 
trilw  inhabiting  the  western  part  of  Northum- 
berland, the  part  of  Cumberland  north  of 
the  Irthing,  the  western  part  of  Roxburgh- 
shire, the  county  of  Selkirk  with  Tweeddale, 
a  great  put  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  nearly  all 
West-Lothian. 

Gael,  the  English  form  of  Gaidhel,  is 
used  in  two  senses.  (!)  As  the  name  of  the 
great  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock,  including 
Highlanders,  Irish,  Manx,  and,  probably,  the 
old  ra<  ■  that  wrote  the  Oghams.    (2/  More 
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specially  it  is  confined  to  the  .Scotch  High- 
landers. Mr.  Hbys  suggests  that  the  term 
Gael  shall  be  used  only  in  the  restricted 
sense,  while  the  archaic  form  Goidel,  by 
which  every  tribe  of  this  stock  has  known 
itself  as  far  liack  as  we  can  trace,  be  used  for 
the  wider  term.  [Celts;  Picts;  Scots; 
Buitons.] 

Rhfa,  Celtic  Britain. 

Gafol-land  (Gafol « tribute)  was  folk- 
land  (q.v  ),  let  out  to  rent. 

Gage,  Siu  JOHN,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Council  to  assist  the  executors  of  Henry  VI I  [., 
1547,  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI..  and 
liecame  in  the  next  reign  a  valued  supporter 
of  Queen  Mary,  for  whom  he  did  good  ser- 
\ice  during  Wyatt's  rebellion.  During  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Prim  ess  Elizabeth  in 
the  Tower,  1555,  Gage  acted  as  her  gaoler. 

Gage,  General  Thomas  [b.  1721,  d.  1787), 
was  the  second  son  of  Viscount  Gage.  In 
1774  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  room  of  Hutchinson.  He  did 
his  best  in  this  difficult  position  to  prevent  an 
actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  instituted  a 
conciliatory  policy.  His  hand  was  forced, 
despite  his  efforts  to  maintain  pence.  The 
delegate*  at  Philadelphia  set  his  authority  at 
defiance,  and,  when  Gage  recalled  the  writs 
tor  the  assembling  of  the  representatives,  met 
in  spite  of  him,  and  enrolled  the  "minute 
men."  Still  Gage  refused  to  resort  to  coer- 
cion, though  ho  fortified  Boston  Keck 
and  thus  commanded  the  town.  In  April, 
1775.  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  destroy  some 
stores  collected  at  Concord.  The  colonists 
opposed  the  troops,  and  the  first  blood  was 
shed  at  I/c-xington.  The  people  at  once  flocked 
to  arms  in  number*,  which  terrified  Gage  into 
inactivity  ;  but  in  May  reinforcements  arrived 
under  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  and 
Gage  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a 
genenl  pardon,  and  declaring  martial  law  to 

prevail.  This,  however,  failed  to  attain  its 
•  •hject;  and  on  the  7th  June  Gage  took 
decisive  action  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  The  victory  was  not  followed  up.  and 
>n  Washington's  arrival  the  British  were 
blockaded  in  Boston.  In  Uetolter  Gage  re- 
signed his  command  to  Sir  William  Howe, 
and  returned  to  England.  Ho  was  very  much 
blamed  by  the  government  for  not  taking 
active  measures  earlier. 

Riiucrof*.  Hurt.  <f  Anuricn  ;  Stnuh>>|M>,  HiM. 
of  Eiiglnitd  ;  CuuulIlgluMll,  V.mintnt  EmjluhuttH. 

Gagging  Acts.  A  name  popularly  as- 
mgnedto  the  measures  of  reactionary  periods 
interfering  with  freedom  of  speech,  or  writing, 
or  public  meetings.  Such  were  the  Acts  of  17!>"> 
against  Seditious  meetings,  and  one  of  the  Six 
Acts  of  1819  against  public  assemblies  and 
Cheap  political  pamphlets.  The  name  has  als.. 
Wn  applied  to  a  long  string  of  Irish  measures 


Gaika  (A  18211;,  a  Kaffir  chief,  was  re- 
garded by  the  British  government  as  the 
ruler  of  Kaflirland;  and  it  was  through  inter- 
ference on  hi-  behalf  by  the  Governor  of  Cape 
Colony,  thai  the  Kaffir  War  of  1818  was 
brought  on.  In  1822,  a  treacherous  attempt 
made  by  the  colonists  to  seize  this  chief 
almost  led  to  another  war. 

Gaimar,  Geoffkey  {jl.  circa  1150),  wrote 

in  French  a  poetical  Chronicle  of  England 
from  the  arrival  of  Cerdic  to  the  death  of 
Rufus.  There  is  an  edition  of  Gaimar  pub- 
lished by  the  Caxton  Society,  and  the  early 
portion  will  be  found  in  ihu' Monununta  Hi*- 
toi  ica  Britannic*. 

Gainas,  The,  were  on  Anglian  tribe 
occupying  the  northern  part  of  Lincolnshire. 
Prom  them  the  name  of  Gainsborough  is 
derived. 

Galgacus,  a  Cale  donian  chief,  offered  a 
desperate  resistance  to  Agricola  on  his  famous 
expedition  into  the  north  of  modern  Scot- 
land (81). 

Tacitus,  Afrieelm, 

Galloway,  the  same  word  as  Galway, 
i.e.,  land  of  the  Gael,  is  (1)  in  its  wide  st  sense 
equivalent  to  the  south-western  district  of 
Scotland,  but  (2)  is  more  generally  used  in  a 
narrower  sense  to  include  the  small  Goidelic 
settlement,  isolated  among  the  Brythons  of 
Strathclyde,  or  Cumbria,  that  included  the 
modern  shires  of  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright 
and  part  of  Dumfries.  A  range  of  hills  and 
moors  cut  Galloway  off  on  the  north  and 
partly  on  the  east,  while  the  sea  formed  its 
boundary  On  the  south  and  west.  Some  have 
regarded  the  presence  of  this  intrusive 
Goidelic  colony  as  the  re  sult  of  an  invasion 
from  In  land,  similar  to  that  whic  h  c  onquered 
Dalriada  (Argvleshire).  but  the  general  theory 
is  that  it  was  a  survival  of  the  earlier  branch 
of  the  Celts,  forced  westward  by  the  in- 
vading Brythons,  In  Roman  times  the  No- 
vanta-  held"  this  region.  They  are,  probably, 
the  same  as  the  later  "  Picts  of  Galloway," 
though  what  was  their  precise  c  mmction 
with  the  Picts  proper  it  is  hard  to  define. 
With  all  Cumbria,  Galloway  Wame,  in  tho 
seventh  century,  dependent  on  the  Angles  of 
Xorthumbria  ;  but  long  after  Strathclyde  had 
regained  its  freedom,  it  remained,  at  least 
nominally,  subject  t<>  the  decaying  elate.  In 
Bcde's  time,  Ninian's  old  bishopric  of  Whit- 
hern  (Candida  Casa  ,  was  still  an  English 
sc-e,  till  a  long  break  in  the  line  of  bishops, 
after  ~W,  marks  the  revival  of  the  native 
race.  Thus  Galloway  preserved  its  separate 
identity  against  English,  Cumbrian,  and 
Scot,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  was  still 
"  terra  Pictorum,"  and  its  inhabitants  formed 
a  separate  division  in  the  Scottish  army  at 
the-  Battle  of  the  Standard,  distinct  even 
from  the  "  Cumbrenses."  Their  restless 
vigour  was  equally  shown  in  their  constant 
resistance    to    the    encroachments   of  the 
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Norman  barons,  which  English  and  Scottish 
kings  equally  favoured.  On  the  whole  Gallo- 
way leant  on  England  to  avoid  the  nearer 
danger  from  Scotland.  The  revived  see  of 
Whithern  depended  on  York  till  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  Fergus,  Prince  of  Gallo- 
way, sought  in  vain  by  a  marriage  connection 
with  Henry  I.,  to  avoid  his  country's  sub- 
jection to  Malcolm  Canmore.  In  1174  the 
captivity  of  William  the  Lion  led  to  the 
revolt  of  Uchtred  MacFergus.  Aguin,in  1 1 85, 
the  rising  of  another  son  of  Fergus,  Gilbert, 
was  suppressed,  and  Henry  IV.,  tired  of  the 
double  dealing  of  the  Gallwegians,  handed 
them  over  to  Scotland.  Yet  Alan  of  Gallo- 
way acts  as  an  English  baron ;  his  name 
nppears  in  Magna  Charta,  and  his  daughters 
married  Norman  nobles.  This  last  step  com- 
pleted the  subjection  of  the  state.  On  Alan  s 
death  his  sons-in-law  divided  the  land,  and 
with  the  help  of  Alexander  II.  put  down  the 
last  native  rising.  The  acquisition  of  the 
throne  by  Baliol,  grandson  of  Alan,  through 
his  mother  Devorguilla,  perhaps,  facilitated 
its  absorption.  Yet,  even  in  Buchanan's  time, 
a  part  of  Galloway  used  its  Celtic  speech, 
though  it  must  .very  soon  after  have  become 
extinct. 


Gallowglass.  A  name  given  to  Irish 
mercenary  soldiers.  They  served  on  foot,  hud 
defensive  armour,  and  carried  huge  axes. 

Gal  way,  Henri  pe  Massve,  Earl  or 
(*.  1648,  d.  1720),  originally  bore  the  title  of 
the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny.  A  French  Protestant 
general,  he  was  sent  over  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
intrigue  with  the  Opl»08ition  leaders.  Buck- 
ingham, Kussell,  and  Holies  (1678).  Ou  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  followed 
his  father  into  England.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  William  III.,  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  regiment  of  Huguenot  cavalry, 
raised  by  the  energy  of  his  father,  who  died 
in  1689.  He  served  in  Ireland,  and,  after  the 
departure  of  William,  became  major-general. 
During  the  siege  of  Limerick,  he  was  chosen 
to  hold  a  conference  with  Sarsfield.  For  his 
services  he  was  created  Baron  Portarlington, 
and  a  property  given  him  from  the  forfeited 
Irish  lands,  'in  1693  he  took  part  in  the 
abortive  expedition  from  St.  Helen's,  com- 
manded by  Meinhart  Schomberg.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Linden  (1693), 
hut  his  captors  allowed  him  to  escape.  He 
was  sent  to  Piedmont  as  English  envoy,  but 
could  not  prevent  the  Duke  of  Savoy  from 
deserting  the  coalition  (1696).  He  was  created 
Earl  of  Galway  in  1697.  After  the  outbreak 
of  tho  Succession  War,  he  was  sent  to  Por- 
tugal as  second  in  command,  on  the  recall  of 
Srhomberg  (1704).  He  met  with  many  re- 
verses, und  on  his  return,  the  Tories,  urged 
on  by  tho  angry  Peterborough,  instituted  a 
severe  examination  into  the  conduit  of  the 


war.  His  reply  was  complete,  and  his  conduct 
was  defended  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
But  the  Commons  passed  a  resolution  that  ho 
had  acted  contrary  to  the  honour  of  the  Im- 
perial crown  by  allowing  the  Portuguese 
regiments  to  take  precedence  of  the  English. 
Tho  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement. 
14  It  would  seem,"  says  Mr.  Wyon,  "  that 
Galway,  although  destitute  of  any  groat 
natural  abilities  for  war,  was  as  consummate 
a  general  as  study  and  experience,  joined  with 
a  conscientious  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  his  men,  can  make."  Yet  he  waa 
always  on  the  losing  side. 

"MAdulay,  UUt.  of  E*a.;  Jfabon,   War  of 

Galway  Election,  The,  1872,  wa» 
carried  by  the  influence  of  the  priests,  and 
more  especially  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and 
Captain  Nolan  was  elected.  On  a  petition 
being  lodged  against  him,  and  the  seat  being- 
claimed  for  Captain  Trench,  Mr.  Justice; 
Keogh  went  down  to  try  the  case,  and 
declared  Captain  Nolan  to  have  forfeited  the 
seat  by  reason  of  intimidation  of  the  voters  by 
the  priests,  on  whose  conduct  the  judge 
reflected  in  very  strong  language.  Mr.  Butt 
brought  the  matter  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  Keogh  was  absolved  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

Gam,  Sin  David  (</.  1415),  a  Welsh  chief- 
tain, was  one  of  the  opponents  of  Owen 
Glyndwr,  whom  in  1402  he  attempted  to 
assassinate,  but  the  plot  being  discovered  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  not  released  till  1412. 
In  1415  he  raised  a  body  of  troops  to  assist 
Henry  V.  in  his  French  execution,  and 
fought  most  valiantly  in  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  where  he  was*  mortally  wounded,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  as  he  waa 
expiring  on  the  field. 

Gambia,  on  the  west  coa^t  of  Africa,  was 
visited  very  early  by  the  Portuguese  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  slave*,  and  formed  a 
settlement  until  1588.  In  1620  an  English 
factory  was  established  there.  For  manv 
years  there  was  an  intermittent  contest 
between  England  and  France  for  possession 
of  the  Gambia,  which  was  confirmed  to 
England  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1815.  Since 
that  date  much  of  the  surrounding  territory 
has  been  acquired  by  purchase  by  the  British 
government,  and  settlements  have  been  formed 
with  the  object  of  stamping  out  the  slave- 
trade,  and  of  establishing  commercial  rela 
lions  of  a  legitimate  nature.  In  1842  the 
government  of  Gambia  was  separated  fron» 
that  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  vested  in  a  governor, 
aided  by  executive  and  legislative  councils;  in 
1S66  it  was,  however,  again  made  subordinate 
to  the  Governor  of  the  West  African  Settle- 
ments. In  1SSS  it  once  more  became  a  separ- 
ate colonv.  The  climate  is  verv  unhealthy. 
B.  W.  Martin,  if,  .(it*  tVUm.rt. 
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Gambier,  James,  Bauon  (6. 1766,*/.  1833}, 
was  a  distinguished  admiral.  In  1807  he  com- 
manded th«  fleet  sent  against  Copenhagen, 
and  was  in  reward  created  a  baron.  From 
1808  to  1811  he  commanded  the  Channel 
Fleet,  during  which  a  court-martial  acquitted 
him  of  any  culpable  share  in  tho  disaster  o£ 
Aix  roads. 

Game  Laws.  Th?  earliest  game  laws 
were  passed  in  the  same  period  as  the  laws 
4-oncerning  vagrancy,  and  were  due  to  the 
wmo  causes.  'Hie  first  of  these,  tK.it  of  1389, 
aifter  reciting  that  artificers  and  labourers 
k»*-p  dogs  and  go  hunting  on  holy  days  in  the 
parks  and  warrens  of  lords  and  others,  emitted 
that  no  person  not  possessing  kind  worth  40s. 
a  year  should  keep  a  dog  for  hunting  or  use 
ferrets  or  nets  to  take  game,  under  pain  of 
a  year's  imprisonment.  In  1404  any  person 
taking  pheasants  or  partridges  without  leave 
upon  another's  land  was  made  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £10,  equivalent  to  £150  of  present 
money.  But  this  statute  can  never  have  lieen 
enforced,  for  an  Act  of  1581  imposed  a  fine  of 
'20a.  for  every  pheasant  and  10s.  for  every 
partridge  taken  in  the  night.  In  1604  all 
hhooting  at  game  with  gun  or  cross-bow  was 
absolutely  forbidden  (apparently  ns  unsports- 
manlike)'under  a  penalty  of  20s.  for  each  bird 
or  hare,  or  imprisonment  for  three  months  in 
default:  but  persons  qualified  by  birth  or 
estate  were  allowed  to  course,  and  alco  to  net 
pheasants  and  partridges.  Five  vears  later 
the  property  qualification  was  raised  ;  hawking 
was  forbidden  during  July  and  August,  and 
pheasants  and  partridges  wen*  to  1m>  taken 
only  between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas — 
14  hike  "  being  probably  soon  construed  to  in- 
clude shooting.  In  1670 owners  were  allowed 
to  appoint  gamekeepers ;  no  persons  save 
freeholders  of  £100  a  year,  99  years  lease- 
holders of  £150.  or  heirs-apparent  of  a  squire 
and  others  of  higher  degree,  were  to  possess 
guns,  bows,  or  sporting  dogs,  and  game- 
keejiers  were  given  the  right  of  search.  All 
these  Aets  were  repealed  in  1832,  and  the  only 
earlier  statute  still  in  force  is  that  of  1828. 
This  Act  tor  the  first  time  made  poaching  by 
night  a  crime,  instead  of  an  offenee  followed 
merely  by  fine.  Taking,  or  trespassing  by 
night  with  intent  to  take,  game  or  rabbits 
was  to  lie  punished  with  imprisonment  and 
hard  laltour  not  exceeding  three  months  for  the 
first  offence  ;  not  exceeding  six  months  for  the 
second  ;  and  transportation  for  seven  yean  or 
hard  labour  not  exceeding  two  year*  for  the 
third.  Resistance  with  any  weapon  could  be 
punished  with  transjtort.it ion  up  to  seven 
years ;  and  if  a  pirty  of  three  or  more,  of 
whom  one  is  armed,  are  found  trespassing  by 
night  for  the  pui  j»ose  of  taking  game,  each  of 
them  may  In-  sentenced  to  transportation  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years.  The  Act  of  1832 
abolished  all  qualifications  for  sporting,  and 
also  the  earlier  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 


game,  and  imposed  new  penalties  for  poach- 
ing by  day,  viz.,  a  hne  of  £2  for  tresjMissing 
in  pursuit  of  game,  and  of  £5  for  resistance 
or  refusal  to  give  names.  Thus,  then,  before 
1832  the  right  to  kill  game  was  the  privilege 
of  a  class,  and  after  1832  became  an  incident 
of  ownership  or  possession  as  might  Ihj 
arranged  between  landlord  and  tenant.  By 
tho  Ground  Gamy  Act  of  1880  the  occupier 
was  given  the  right  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits 
concurrently  with  tho  landlord,  and  was  for- 
bidden to  contract  himself  out  of  this  right. 
A  close  time  for  the  sale  of  hares,  to  check" 
their  diminution,  had  consequently  to  bo 
established  in  1892.  [Fokebts.] 

Gamelin,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew?,  was 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  at  the  In-ginning  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  (1249);  of  this 
office  he  was  deprived  bv  the  intrigues  of 
Henry  HI.  The  English  party  subjected 
him  to  so  much  persecution  that  he  sought 
redress  at  Rome,  where  the  l'ope  espoused 
his  cause,  and  ordered  the  excommunication 
of  Alan  Durward  and  other  regents. 

Gardiner,  Stephen  (4.  1483,  d.  1555), 

:  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  a  celebrated  prelate 
and  statesman.  He  was  born  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  about  1483.  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  1521.  In  1525  he  was 
elected  to  the  mastership  of  his  college,  and  he 
became  Chancellor  of  the  University  in  1540. 
To  a  man  like  Gardiner  academical  distinctions 
were  far  from  being  all-sufficing.  He  took 
a  secretaryship  in  the  fntvi'y  ?f  *h?  P'lke  of 
Norfolk,  and  shortlv  afterwards  in  the  house- 
hold of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  this  latter 
employment  ho  speedily  obtained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  as  well  as  of  his  more 

'  immediate  master,  a  success  which  was  soon 
followed  by  his  admission  into  the  Royal 
Council.  In  1528  he  was  sent  with  Bishop 
Fox  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  to  negotiate 
the  question  as  to  the  king's  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  his  first  prefer- 
ment in  the  Church,  that  of  the  archdea- 
conry of  Norfolk,  was  the  reward  for  his 
tact "  and  energy.  On  Wolsey 's  disgrace 
Gardiner  was  attached  entirely  to  the  king's 
service  as  ."secretary  of  State,  and  having 
succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  Bishop  Fox, 
in  persuading  the  University  of  Cambridge 
to  pronounce  formally  against  marriage  with 
a  brother's  widow,  in  1531,  ho  was  appointed 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester,  and  shortly 
after  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester.  His 
book,  /V  Yna  Ohrdimtia,  upheld  the  royal 

|  supremacy.  For  tho  rest  of  Henry's  reign 
Gardiner  was  among  tho  foremost  of  the 
conservative  party  in  the  Council.  Powerful 
during  the  reactionary  years  1539—47,  he 

I  lost  ground  just  before  Henry's  death,  and 
the  king  withdrew  his  name  from  his  will,  of 
which  he  had  previously  been  appointed  ono 
of  the  executors.    With  the  exception  of  u 
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few  month*  in  the  early  part  of  the  y<-ar 
1518,  Gai-dimr  a  state  prisoner  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Kdwotd  VI. 
Several  attempt*  were  made  to  induce  him 
to  *ub*<  rile  to  term*  of  n-ooiu  iliation  with 
the  party  th'-n  in  powi  r,  hut  all  to  no  pnr- 
and  in  the  spring  of  1552  be  wa« 
formally  deprived  of  his  see  for  disobe- 
dience and  contempt  of  the  kin^  a  authority. 
With  the  aiKiiion  of  Queen  Marv,  in 
I  553,  Gardiner' a  fortune*  improved.  II*- 
once  ■gain  i  xercised  hia  episcopal  functions 
in  performing  the  oh*equic«  of  the  late  kin>r. 
ami  on  August  23.  1553,  he  was  made  It. 
(  'han<dlor.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Mary's 
reign  Gardim  r  a<  t«  d  an  her  chief  adviser  in 
all  civil  matt.ru.  and  his  influence  in  the 
affair*  of  the  Church  was  second  only  to  that 
of  Cardinal  Pole. 

Gardiner's  watebfuIno«s  enabled  Man-  to 
be  lieforchund  with  the  riainifs  that  took 
<*rly  in  1564.  and  Wyatt'e  revolt, 
thai  pushed  into  action  prematurely, 
wan  suppressed  with  comparative  ciisi',  in 
spite  of  ita  formidable  character.  In  his 
suhacqucnt  dealing  with  the  presumed  sym- 
piithiHer*  of  Wyatt,  however,  Gardiner's 
merciless  rigour  alienated  from  liim  the 
support  of  the  more  moderate  mcmltors  of 
Mary's  Council,  and  the  feeling  of  coldness 
toward*  him,  than  originated,  changes]  at 
onee  to  one  id  indignation  and  active  hos- 
tility when  he  projtoned  that  the  l'liiic.'m 
Kli/Jiheth  should  he  also  sacrilieed  for  her 
sister's   more  perfect  security.     Much  has 

bouQ  written  for  against  Gardiner  in  the 
matter  of  hia  treatment  of  the  Reformers. 
It  in,  however,  hevond  queation  that  the 
cruel  measure*  of  Mary's  reign  against  the 
Protestant  party  were  very  largely  of  hia 
devising.  Gardiner  di.d  aft*  r  a  ."lent  illness, 
which  seized  liim  noon  after  o|a-ning  Par- 
liament, on  October  21,  1555,  and  whieh 
terminated  in  hia  death,  on  Xovemher  12 
following,  at  Whitehall.  An  Anglican  under 
Henry,  Gardiner  lneame  a  l'apist  OJlder 
Mary,  after  Kdward's  reign  had  demon- 
strated the  futility  of  Henry's  position.  In 
/V  FVm  Ol*<tirntut  he  had  attacked  the  Papal 
supremacy,  in  hia  Faftnoiim  Inrli  Libri  he 
set  forth  hia  change  of  opinion  upon  the 
matter. 

Fruu.le.  Ui*t.  *•/         :  laojjr.ii.fi i.i  Nrilrtioooi  ; 
Strsj....   .tiiniiN;    liuruot,    Jlt^r,  ../  th,    J,"  /  r. 

IHll'ltOt. 

Gar  grave,  Stu  Thomas.  Speaker  of  the 

Ural  Parliament  of  Kli&ila  th.  "  with  the 
Privy  Council  and  thirty  members  of  the 
House  of  Common*,"  wan  deputed  to  recom- 
mend  the  queen  t"  seek  a  husband.  In  1570 
headed  as  crown  prosecutor  to  the  Count  il 
of  Yolk  during  the  trial  of  those  who  bail 

taken  part  in  the  Northern  Rebellion. 
Sir  Thomas,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  North,  hod  been  knichted  by 
Warwick  during  the  Scotch  War  of  1547. 


Garnet,  Henky  (ft,  1555,  d.  1006  .  became, 
in  1575.  a  J. -suit,  and.  in  1586,  provincial  of 
the  order  in  Kntrland.  He  was  executed,  in 
1006,  for  complicity  in  th-  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Garter,  The  Oanu  of  the.  was  foundeo 

by  Kdward  III.,  in  or  alamt  the  year  134ft. 
It  is  the  highest  order  of  Kngliah  krutrhth<xsl, 
and  consists  of  not  more  than  twenty-five 
knights,  excepting  niciiitw-rs  of  the  royal 
family  and  illustrious  foreigners,  who  are  not 
counted.  The  installations  of  the  order  ate 
held  in  St.  G.orge's  Chapel,  Windsor,  when* 
tin-  leinners  of  the  several  knights  are  sus- 
pended. The  bodge  of  the  order  is  a  gold 
medallion.  r»^prea.-nting  St.  (ieorge  and  the 
Drawn,  which  is  worn  suspended  by  a  hlui 
ribbon.  The  ptrter  is  of  dark-blue  velvet, 
and  is  worn  on  the  left  leg  below  the  knee. 

Gascoigne,  sm  William  -l.  1419  :,.  wjw 

appointed  one  of  the  king's  Serjeants,  in  13(.»7. 
and,  in  1 400.  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  In  141)5  he  refused,  accotding 
to  some  authority,  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
death  on  Archbishop  S-rope  ;  and  his  inde- 
penden  e  was  still  further  shown,  according 
to  popular  tradition,  by  hia  committal  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  prison  for  strikini?  him 
upon  the  Pencil.  Whether  the.se  stories  be 
true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  one  of  Henry 
V.'s  first  acts  was  to  remove  (rascoigne  from 
the  chief  justiceship.  This  dismissal  might 
he  otherwise  accounted  for,  as  (iascoigne  was 
an  old  man.  long  in  office,  and  a  country 
gentleman  of  large  property. 

Gascony,  The  Pithy  or,  corresponded, 
roughly  ■peaking,  with  the  Itoman  province  of 
Novmi  Populauia.  On  the  fall  of  the 
I'.mpire  it  la-came  part  of  the  great  Weal 
Gothic  kingdom  stretching  from  the  Loire  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  but  seems  to  have 
become  more  or  less  independent  on  the 
death  of  Clovis  (511),  though  he  and  bis  sons 
overthrew  the  rival  Teutonic  powers  in  Gaul. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  century  the  Basque 
tribes  swarmed  down  from  the  Pyivnean 
slopes  (587).  These  invaders,  the  Waseons  or 
Vascons,  have  given  the  district  its  present 
name,  and  appear  to  have  settled  northwarls  of 
the  Garonne.  In  G02  they  recognised  them- 
selves as  Ining  tributary  to  the  Prankish  kings, 
and  received  a  duke  of  their  own.  Geniali-. 
About  the  year  63ti  PapuVrt  conquered  them 
on<  e  more,  though  his  successors  found  them 
always  scttim?  up  their  own  dukes,  whose 
swav  reached  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Pyrenees.  Charles  the  Great  gave  them  a 
new  ruler  in  the  j>erson  of  Lupus  or  l>>up. 
but  despite  this  they  seem  to  have  been  his 
assailants  in  the  famous  Isittle  of  Kont  csvalles. 
A  few  years  later  Gascony  was  restored  to  the 
son  of  Lupus.  It  was'  not  till  *72  lh-»t. 
according  to  M.  Guizot.  the  duchy  of  l»a.**s<r.y 
ras  ame  hereditary.   Some  kumdicd  and  SJxv 
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years  later  {circa  1036),  the  title  of  Duke  of 
(raacony  passed  over  to  the  Dukes  of  Aqui- 
taine. and  from  this  time  its  history  must  he 
read  in  connection  with  the  last-niention<>d 
country.  Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  William  X.,  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
to  Prince  Henry  (1152),  it  became  part  of  the 
English  possessions  in  France.  After  Che 
loss  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Tou- 
raine,  it  still  remained  an  English  depen- 
dency, hut  daily  became  less  firmly  attached 
to  the  English  crown.  Moreover,  it  was 
divided  against  itself,  its  great  nobles  as  a 
rule  adhering  to  French,  and  its  gTeat  cities 
to  English,  interests.  By  the  Peace  of 
Bn-tigny  (1360),  it  was  handed  over  to 
Edward  together  with  Aquitaine,  without  any 
reservation  of  homage  to  the  French  king"; 
and  Edward  in  return  for  this  renounced  his 
claims  on  the  crown  of  France.  A  century 
later  (1453)  it  was  finally  reunited  to  the 
French  kingdom. 

Gascoyne,  General,  The  Motion  op 
(1831),  On  April  12, after  Lord  J.  Kussell  had 
stated  the  modifications  which  ministers  pro- 
posed to  introduce  into  the  lteform  Hill,  General 
Gascoyne  moved  that  "  the  total  number  of 
members  returned  to  Parliament  for  England 
and  Wales  ought  not  to  1*j  diminished." 
This  motion  was  curried  by  299  to  291,  though 
it  was  quite  evident  that  it  wan  merely  in- 
tended to  embarrass  the  ministry. 

Gaspee  Schooner,  The,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Duddington,  made  itself  con- 
spicuous by  its  activity  against  smuggling. 
It  had  more  than  once  attacked  the  Newport, 
a  Providence  packet.  So  on  one  occasion 
when  it  was  driven  accidentally  ashore,  the 
citizens  of  Providence  captured,  plundered, 
and  burnt  it  (1773). 

Gates,  Sin  John  (d.  Aug.  22,  1553),  one 
of  the  strongest  partisans  of  Northumberland, 
was  condemned  and  executed  for  his  share  in 
the  conspiracy  to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the 
throne.  His  fellow  conspirator.  Sir  Thomas 
Palmer,  suffered  execution  at  the  same  time. 

Gauden,  John  (ft.  1605,  d.  1662),  was  in 
early  life  of  Puritan  tendencies,  and  sat  in 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  but  was  oxj>elled 
from  that  body.  His  zeal  for  Charles  I.  led 
to  his  publishing  Kikou  Ila*ilike,  a  work  of 
which  he  is  generally  reputed  to  be,  at  any 
rate  very  largely,  the  author.  At  the  Hes- 
ioration  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and, 
in  1662.  he  was  translated  to  Worcester. 
He  was  much  disgusted  at  the  richer  see  of 
Winchester  being  refused  him.  Clarendon 
di-scribcs  him  as  covetous,  shifty,  and  self- 
seeking. 

Gaunt,  Elizaiieth  'd.  1685).  was  burned 
to  death  in  I^ondon  for  assisting  Burton,  one 
<-f  the  Hve  House  conspirators,  to  cscajje  after 
th.  defeat  of  Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor. 


Gaunt,  John  or.  [Lancaster  John, 
Dl/KE  or.] 

Gavelkind  '  A.-S.  Gafol)  has  been  defined 
by  Mr.  Elton  as  "  the  tenure  of  socage  accor- 
ding to  the  customs  of  Kent,  and  not  merely 
a  peculiar  mode  of  descent  known  ujkhj  free- 
hold and  copyhold  alike  in  several  counties." 
Before  the  Conquest,  the  tenants  on  another 
man's  land  held  their  estates  for  payment  of 
rent  which  was  generally  discharged  by 
labour  and  in  kind  rather  than  by  money. 
Lawyers  arc  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
the  Kentish  estates  hold  by  this  tenure 
represent  the  socage  tenure  which  before  the 
Conquest  was  common  to  the  country  at 
large,  but  has  only  in  this  single  county 
succeeded  in  holding  its  own  against  the 
change*  introduced  by  the  growth  of  the  feudal 
system.  The  chief  customs  incidental  to 
gavelkind  are:  that,  on  the  death  of  a  land- 
owner, his  landed  property  is  to  be  divided 
amongst  all  his  sons,  and  does  not  pass  in 
entirety  to  the  eldest-born ;  that  a  tenant 
can  alienate  his  land  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ; 
and  that  lands  do  not  escheat  on  attainder  for 
felony,  ic.  All  lands  lying  in  Kent  are 
reckoned  to  be  held  by  this  tenure  unless  it 
can  be  proved  otherwise,  ami  it  is  said  that 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  there  wero. 
not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  estates  that  did 
not  come  under  this  heading. 

Elton.  Tenure*  in  Kent.  [T.  A.  A.] 

Gave st on,  Piers  [d.  1312),  was  the  son 
of  a  Gascon  knight  who  had  Is-en  a  servant 
of  Edward  T.  Piers  was  selected  by  the  king 
as  the  comrade  of  Prince  Edward,  and  sjRM-dily 
acquired  a  great  influence  over  the  weak  mind 
of  the  young  prince.  The  king,  seeing  tho 
danger  of  this,  had  banished  Gaveston,  in 
February,  1307.  and  on  his  death-bed  com- 
manded his  son  never  to  recall  him.  But 
Edward  II.  was  no  sooner  king  than  Gaveston 
returned,  and  was  made  Earl  of  Cornwall. 
He  at  once  became  the  chief  man  in 
the  kingdom,  was  apj>ointed  Gustos  of  tho 
Realm  during  the  king's  absence,  and  many 
I  valuable  possession*  and  wardships  were 
heap-d  upon  him.  He  was  an  accomplished 
knight,  of  great  bravery  and  ambition,  but 
insolent  and  avaricious."  and  his  head  was 
completely  turned  by  the  favours  lavished 
upon  him.  He  indulged  in  coarse  satire 
against  the  nobles,  and  surrounded  himself 
with  a  train  of  retainers,  many  of  whom  wero 
notorious  robbers  and  homicides.  In  May, 
1308,  Edward  was  com |x 'lied  to  Kinish  him; 
but  his  exile  was  converted  into  a  new  dignity 
by  his  Ix  ing  made  viceroy  of  Ireland.  In 
this  capacity  he  showed  some  courage  and 
skill,  but  the  king  could  not  live  without 
him.  and  he  returned  to  England,  in  1309. 
Banished  again  in  1311,  he  was  recalled  in 
January,  1312.  when  the  baron*  determined 
to  destroy  him.  He  w;i*  >M-sieged  in  Scar  x 
borough  Castle,  and  surrendered  on  promise 
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of  his  life.  But  he  was  seized  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and,  on  June  ID,  1312,  beheaded 
on  Blucklow  Hill. 

Pauli,  F.Hfjlitehe  OtfhichU;  StubLs,  Com*. 
Hist. ;  Pearson,  Hi«»  o/  Eng. 

Gazette,  Tub  London,  is  said  to  1k>  the 
oldest  English  newspaper,  and  tho  official 
channel  of  all  public  announcements.  A 
Gazette  was  first  published  in  1642,  but  the 
first  of  tho  existing  series  was  issued  at  Ox- 
ford, Nov.  7,  1665,  whither  the  court  had 
j;onc  to  escape  the  Great  Plague.  On  Feb.  5, 
1666,  the  I^ondon  series  begin.  Until  after 
the  Revolution,  its  meagre  two  pages,  pub- 
lished twice  a  week,  formed  tho  only  news- 
paj^r. 

MtcauUy,  JIuL  of  Eivjlund. 

Geddes,  Jenny,  was  a  woman  who  is  said 
to  have  thrown  a  stool  at  tho  head  of  the  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  on  the  occasion  of  tho  riot  in 
St.  Giles's  Church,  when  Laud's  Liturgy  was 
first  read  in  Scotland,  Easter,  1637. 

Oeddington,  The  Council  op  (1188), 
was  the  assembly  which  enacted  tho  Saladin 
Tithe,  the  first  tax  on  movables. 

Geese,  The  Wild,  was  tho  name  given  to 
young  Irishmen  who  were  recruited  for  the 
Irish  Brigade  in  the  French  service,  largely 
from  Kerry.  In  1721,  as  many  as  20,000  are 
said  to  have  left  the  country.  In  1730 
nnd  1741,  French  officers  were  allowed 
to  recruit  in  Ireland  by  the  government. 
The  time  when  the  Wild  Geese  were  most 
numerous,  how.  ver,  was  tho  Spanish  War 
(1739-1718). 

Gelt,  The  Battle  of  the  (or  Chelt),  was 
fought  in  North  Cumberland,  Feb.,  1570,  bo- 
tweon  tho  roval  troops  under  Lord  Hunsdon, 
and  the  rebels  and  borderers  under  Leonard 
Dacre.  In  spito  of  tho  desperate  bravery 
of  tho  insurgents,  they  wcro  completely  do- 
General  Warrants,  for  tho  apprehen- 
sion of  all  persons  suspected  without  naming 
any  one  in  particular,  were  frequently  issued 
for  offences  against  tho  government  by  the 
Star  Chamber  and  under  the  Stuarts,  as  well 
M  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  case  of  Wilkes  and  No.  45 
of  the  Xortfi  Briton,  a  general  warrant 
was  issued  by  Lord  Halifax,  under  which 
forty-nine  persons  were  arrested.  Wilkes, 
oti  the  ground  that  the  warrant  was  illegal, 
brought  an  action  against  the  T'nder  Secre- 
tary of  SLite  and  obtained  £1.000  damages. 
In  1765  general  warrant*  wen-  pronounced 
illegal  by  I/Oid  Mansfield  and  the  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench,  on  the  ground  that  no  de- 
gree of  antiquity  tan  give  sanction  to  a  usage 
hud  in  itself,  and  that  "general  warrants  are 
no  warrants  at  all  because  they  nam"  no  one." 
This  opinion  was  continued  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1766. 


Geneva  Convention,  The,  settled  a 

serious  disagreement  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Hinted  States  of  America.  Luring 
the  civil  war  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  America,  a  ship  called 
No.  290  was  built  at  Liverpool  to  act  as 
a  privateer  in  the  service  of  the  Southern 
States.  Before  she  wus  completed  her  des- 
tination and  purpose  were  made  known 
to  the  English  government,  but  owing  to 
difficulties  in  the  law  and  the  illness  of  a  law- 
officer  of  the  crown,  the  orders  given  to 
arrest  her  did  not  arrive  at  Liverpool  until 
after  she  had  left  that  j»ort  on  the  pretence 
of  a  trial  trip.  She  left  the  Mersey  on  July 
29,  1862;  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Ter- 
ceira ;  took  in  equipment  and  armament  : 
and  begin  to  act  against  the  Northern  ship- 
ping, assuming  the  name  of  Alabama.  On 
June  19,  1864,  the  Alabama  was  sunk  off 
Cherbourg,  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Federal  war  steamer  Ktmsagr.  After  th  • 
conclusion  of  the  war,  claims  for  compensa- 
tion for  the  damage  done  by  the  Alabama  and 
other  cruisers  were  made  against  the  British 
government.  After  many  attempts  at  settle- 
ment had  failed,  it  was  arranged,  In  February, 
1871,  that  a  joint  commission  should  meet  at 
Washington  to  settle  the  Alabama  claims 
and  other  outstanding  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  On 
May  8  the  high  joint  commissioners  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  established 
a  board  of  arbitration  for  considering  the 
Alabama  and  similar  claims,  "which  are  to 
be  recognised  as  national,  and  are  to  be 
settled  on  the  principle  of  responsibility  for 
depredations  when;  the  government  had  no* 
exercised  the  utmost  possible  diligence  and 
caution  to  prevent  the  fitting-out  of  priva- 
teers." After  the  signature  of  the  treaty  a 
question  arose  between  the  two  governments 
as  to  what  classes  of  claims  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  arbitration.  The  British  govern- 
ment was  willing  to  compensate  all  private 
individuals  for  any  loss  they  might  have 
suffered  by  the  action  of  the  cruisers.  The 
American  government  demanded,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  costs  of  pursuing  the  privateers, 
the  losses  incurred  by  higher  premiums  for 
insurance,  and  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
war.  After  a  correspondence,  the  Americans 
declared  that  they  could  not  withdraw  from 
the  ease  which  they  had  submitted,  and  they 
left  the  rvsjKmsibility  of  abrogating  the 
treaty  to  England.  The  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration met  at  Geneva  in  December,  1871. 
It  consisted  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn, 
who  was  nominated  by  England.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Adams,  bv  America.  Count  F.  Sclopis,  by 
Italy,  M.  Jacob  Staempfii.  by  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Viscount  d'ltajuba,  by  Brazil. 
Lord  Tenterden  and  Mr.  Bt  Irp  ■  ft  Davis 
were  appointed  the  agents  respectively  of 
England  and  America.  The  case  and  counter* 
case  were  presented  on  April  15,  1872,  and 
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the  final  decision  wm  given  on  September  1 J 
of  the  same  year.    In   the   meantime  the 
tribunal  had  determined  that  the  indirect 
claims  did  not  constitute  a  valid  ground  for 
compensation,  and  should  not  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  tribunal.    This  decision 
was  accepted  by  the  American  government. 
The   tribunal   of  arbitration  found  unani- 
mously that  Great  Britain  was  liable  for  the 
acts  committed  by  the  Alahama,  "having 
failed  by  omission  to  fulfil  the  duties  pre- 
m  ribed  by  the  first  and  third  of  the  rules 
established  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington."    With  regard  to  the  Onto, 
afterwards  called  the  F/ondu,  all  but  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn  found  that  (ireat  Britain 
was  liable  for  the  acts  committed  by  that 
vessel.  Three  of  the  arbitrators  found  against 
Great  Britain  in  the  case  of  the  .Shenandftah, 
on  account  of  the  negligence  shown  by  the 
authorities  at  Melbourne  in  ]  emitting  the 
clandestine  enlistment  of  men  within  that 
port.    With  regard  to  the  tenders,  the  tri- 
bunal unanimously  found  "that  such  tenders 
or  auxiliary  vessels  being  properly  regarded 
as  accessories,  must  necessarily  follow  the  lot 
of  their  principals,  and  l>c  submitted  to  the 
Hiiino  decision  which  applies  to  them  respec- 
tively."    With  regard  to  the  other  vessels 
mentioned  in  the  claims,  the  tribunal  decided 
that  partly  Great  Britain  was  not  responsible, 
and  that  partly  they  were  excluded  from  con- 
sideration for"  want  of  evidence.    They  re- 
jected the  claims  for  expenditure  incurred  in 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  cruisers,  and 
they  fixed  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  (ireat  Britain 
at  1.1,300,000  dollars  in  gold,  amounting  to 
t!3,229,K,6  13s.  4d.  sterling.  [O.  B.J 

Geoffrey.  Archbishop  of  York  (4.  1158? 
d.  1213!,  was  a  reputed  son  of  Henry  II.  by  the 
Fair  Bosamond.  In  1173  the  king  procured 
his  election  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  and 
in  1191  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  York.  In 
1 174  he  aided  his  father  against  his  rebellious 
brothers,  and  seems  to  have  been  appointed 
Chancellor  about  this  time,  an  office  ho  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  his  father's  death.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  the  war  against 
France  1187 — 89),  and  was  the  only  one  of 
Henry  II. "a  children  who  was  present  at  his 
death-bed.  During  Hit  hard  I.'s  absence  from 
England,  he  quarrelled  with  Longchamp 
(q.v.j,  and  the  violent  conduct  of  the  latter  on 
this  occasion  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
elismissal  from  office.  His  opposition  to  John's 
oppressive  taxation  caused  his  banishment  in 
1207,  and  he  remained  in  exile  till  his  death. 
"The  affectionate  duty  which  he  showe-d  to 
his  father."  says  Mr.  Foss,  "must  incline  us 
to  a  favourable  interpretation  of  his  conduct  in 
the  two  sue  »eediug  reigns,  and  induce  us  to 
attribute  his  misfortunes  to  the  irritability  of 
Richard  and  the  overbearing  tyranny  of  John, 
t-ach  of  whom  his  independence  of  character 
and  his  strict  *  nse  of  justice  would,  though 


in  a  different  manner,  excite.  .  .  He  must 
ever  hold  in  history  the  characte  r  of  a  valiant 
soldier,  an  able  commander,  a  wise  counsellor, 
and  an  excellent  son." 

Geoffrey  of  Anjou  (*•  1114,  d.  H3i), 
the  father  of  Henry  II.,  was  the  son  of  Fulk 
V.  of  Anjou.  On  "the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  V.,  Henry  I.  determined  to  marry  his 
daughter  Maud  to  Geoffrey,  the  heir  of 
Anjou.  The  match  was,  from  one  point  of 
view,  a  wise  erne,  as  it  put  an  end  to  the 
series  of  wars  between  Normandy  and  Anjou 
which  had  raged  for  bo  long,  but  the  Angevin 
match  was  unpopular  with  the  Norman  nobles 
and  prevented  Maud's  being  recognised  as 
que>en.  During  the  civil  wars  between 
Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  Geoffrey  was 
principally  occupied  with  endeavouring  to 
enforce  her  claims  to  Normandy. 

Geoffrey  of  Britanny  (A.  1158,  d. 
1186),  a  son  of  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor,  was 
married  when  a  child  to  Constance,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Conan,  Duke  of  Brit.-.nny. 
In  1173  ho  joined  his  idder  brother  Henry 
in  reliellion  against  his  father,  and  put  him- 
self forward  as  the  champion  of  Breton 
independence  The  conspiracy  was  defeated, 
nnd  Henry  forgave  his  sons.  In  1180 
Geoffrey  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Poitovins  who  were  in  rebellion  against 
Bichard:  defeated  in  this  attempt  he  retired 
to  the  court  of  Bhilip  Augustus,  where  he 
spent  tho  remainder  of  his  life.  He  m»  t 
with  his  death  in  a  tournament  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  accidentally  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  trampled  to  death.  By  his  mar- 
riage with  Constanco  he  had  two  children, 
Arthur  and  Eleanor. 

Lytteltou,  lltnry  II. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  i  '  dim  1154) 
was  B  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  whose 
personal  history  scarcely  anything  is  known. 
Like  Giraldus  (^ambrensis,  he  sprang  from 
the  Norman  settlers  in  Wales.  He  was 
Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  Bobert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Lord  of  Glamorgan,  to  whom 
he  de-dicated  his  Jlittoria  Brttoiiinii.  He  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1132,  and 
died  about  1 154.  Of  the  origin  of  his  famous 
Uutmy  (first  published  in  1128)  Geoffrey  as- 
serts "  that  his  friend  Walter,  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  brought  with  him  into  England  from 
Britanny  an  ancient  book  in  the  Br.  ton 
tongue,  containing  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try from  the  arrival  of  Brutus  the  Trojan 
to  the  year  689."  Gcoffrev's  weirk  was  soon 
translated  into  French,  English,  and  Welsh, 
and  gradually  became  the  great  fount  tin  - 
head  of  romance,  out  of  which  the  poets  of 
successive  generations  have  drawn  a  flood 
of  fiction,  that  has  left  an  indelible  impies« 
apon  our  sulw  -eiuent  literature.  This  work 
has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Giles,  and  a  trans- 
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lation  is  to  Ik-  found  in  Uohn's  Antiquarian 
Library. 

Geoffrey  of  Nantes,  Earl  ok  Maktei. 
(>/.  ll.W,  was  the  son  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou 
and  the  Empress  Maud.  On  the  accession  of 
his  brother,  Henry  II.,  to  the  English  throne, 
he  claimed  the  county  of  Anjou,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  Henry  in  11*6,  and  to 
relinquish  his  claims  on  the  promise  of  re- 
ceiving un  annual  pension. 

George  of  Denmark,  Pawat  (A.  1653, 
rl.  170H  ,  was  the  second  son  of  Frederick  1 1 1 .  of 
Denmark  and  Sophia  of  Luneburg.  On  July 
■28,  1683,  he  married  Princess  Anne,  daughter 
of  James  II.  It  was  hinted  to  him  that  the 
elaim  of  his  wife  and  himself  t<>  the  throne 
might  be  pref erred  by  James  to  that  of  Wil- 
liam  and  Mary  if  they  tannine  converts  to 
<  'atholicism  ;  and  George  seems  to  have  been 
attracted  by  the  idea.  The  marriage  was  per-  j 
haps  intended  as  a  blind  to  the  English  Pro-  i 
testants.  When  William  of  Orange  landed 
in  England,  George  deserted  James  at  An- 
dover.  As  man  after  man  joined  the  invader, 
Prim  e  George  uttered  his  usual  exclamation, 
"Est-il  possible  'r "  M  What,"  said  tho  king, 
when  he  beard  that  his  son-in-law,  influenced 
by  Lord  Churchill,  had  followed  their  ex- 
ample, "  is  '  Est-il  possible'  gone  too 'r  After 
all,  a  good  trooper  would  h  ive  been  a  greater 
'oss."  Soon  after  the  accession  of  William 
III.,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
He  offered  to  accompany  William  to  Ireland, 
but  the  offer  was  declined.  When  Queen 
Anne  ascended  the  throne,  he  at  once  accepted 
the  position  of  "his  wife's  subject."  He  was 
created  Lord  High  Admiral,  but  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  perform  his  duties.  His 
request  to  1x>  placed  in  command  of  the  Dutch 
army  was  disregarded  in  favour  of  Marl- 
borough. In  1702  he  was  compelled  to  vote 
for  the  Hill  against  Occasional  Conformity, 
although  himself  a  notorious  example  of  it. 
In  1707  an  attack  was  directed  against  the 
naval  administration.  The  object  of  censure, 
was.  however,  not  so  much  the  Princess  Ad- 
miral Churchill,  the  brother  of  Marlborough. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  Tories  used 
him  as  an  instrument  to  push  their  interests 
with  the  queen.  As  he  lay  on  his  death-bed, 
the  Whigs,  in  order  to  procure  the  admission 
of  Somcrs  to  office,  threatened  again  to 
assault  the  management  of  the  navy.  George  J 
was  an  exceedingly  incompetent  man.  "  I 
have  tried  him  drunk,"  said  Charles  II.,  "and 
I  have  tried  him  sober,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  him."  He  was  a  good  husband,  and  Anne  \ 
was  much  attached  to  him. 

Mttoa-ilAy,  ITitf.   tt  Kim.;  Burner,  HM.  of 
lln  Oth  Timet  Stanhope.  H'iju  of  ijnrcn  -Iniir ;  I 
Wjou,  Rnyn  of  yiirm  Annt. 

George    I.    (*.   May   28,    if>60,   *.  j 
August    I,   1714,  </.  June   10.   17*27)  was 
th.  first  sovereign  of  the  present  Hanoverian  j 


dynasty.  Prince  George  Louis  was  the  son 
of  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover,  and  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Frederick  Y.,  Elec  tor  Palatine, 
and  granddaughter  of  James  I.  of  England. 
During  his  father's  lifetime  he  served  in  the 
Imperial  army  against  the  Turks,  at  the  siege 
of  Vienna,  and  on  the  Danube,  in  Italy,  and  on 
the  Rhine.  In  1(381  he  visited  England,  and 
in  the  following  year  bis  marriage  with 
his  «-ousin,  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zell,  united 
the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Luncburg. 
The  unfortunate  princess  was  divorced  and 
imprisoned,  in  1694,  in  the  castle  of  Ahlden, 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  for  an  intrigue 
with  Count  Konigsmark.  George  succeeded 
his  father  as  Elector  of  Hanover  in  1698.  He 
led  some  auxiliaries  to  the  aid  of  Frederick 
III.  of  Denmark  '1700;.  In  1701  he  joined 
the  grand  alliance  against  France.  In  1707, 
at  Marlborough's  request,  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  ImjM  rial  forces,  lie  was, 
however,  much  offended  at  the  suggestion 
that  ho  should  divide  his  forces  w  ith  Prince 
Eugene.  When  at  length  he  took  the  field, 
ho  failed  to  reduce  the  towns  of  Franche 
Comte.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  recon- 
ciled to  Marlborough.  In  1710  he  resigned 
his  command.  He  drew  up  a  memorial  to 
the  queen,  protesting  against  the  terms  of 
the  Pcice  of  Utrecht.  After  the  Tories  gained 
the  upper  hand,  he  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  Whig  Opposition,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  any  serious  steps 
towards  securing  the  succession.  He  opposed 
sending  a  writ  to  his  son,  the  Electoral  prince, 
its  Duke  of  Cambridge:  and  answered  the 
queen's  angry  letter  in  submissive  terms.  In 
May.  1711,  ho  joined  in  the  Treaty  of  Pas- 
tadt.  On  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  was 
proclaimed  King  of  England,  but  did  not 
arrive  in  this  country  until  late  in  September, 
and  was  not  crowned  until  Oct.  31 .  He  at  once 
nominated  an  entirely  Whig  ministry.  His 
accession  was  on  the  whole  popular,  although 
riots  broke  out  in  several  of  the  large  towns. 
'I  he  following  year  witnessed  the  outbreak  of 
the  Jacobite  rebellion.  The  government  at 
once  took  vigorous  measures  for  its  suppres- 
sion by  Suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
summoning  troops  from  Hanover,  and  arrest- 
ing the  more  active  Jacobites.  Ormond's 
attempts  to  land  on  the  English  coast  were  a 
failure.  The  insurrection  in  Scotland  for  a 
brief  pcrioil  assumed  a  formidable  aspect. 
The  English  revolters  were  utterly  defeated 
at  Preston,  and  shortly  before,  Mar  had  suf- 
fered a  reverse  at  Sheriffmnir.  The  arrival 
of  the  Pretender  failed  to  restore  confidence 
to  the  Jacobite  troops,  and,  with  his  flight, 
the  insurrection  may  be  said  to  have  termi- 
nated. The  chief  events  of  the  n.  xt  year 
were  the  punishment  of  the  rebels,  and 
th*-  pissing  of  the  Septennial  Act.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  George,  much  against 
the  wi-h  of  his  ministers,  insisted  on  going  to 
Hanover,  accompanied  by  Stanhope,    lie  was 
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with  difficulty  induced  to  allow  his  eldest  son 
to  act  as  "Guardian  of  the  Realm  and  Lieu- 
tenant "  in  his  absence.  Negotiations  for  the 
Triple  Alliance  were  at  once  set  on  foot. 

«  insisted  on  an  English  fleet  being  sent 

to  the  Baltic  in  order  to  oppose  the  designs  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  against  Bremen  and 
Verden,  and  was  anxious  to  declare  war  against 
Russia.  Shortly  afterwards  Townshend,  who 
had  discountenanced  ( teorge's  European  policy, 
was  dismissed  from  office,  and  was  followed  by 
Walpole.  In  June.  1717,  the  Triple  Alliance 
between  England.  France,  and  Holland  was 
concluded.  For  a  brief  period  England  was 
seriously  menaced  by  the  schemes  of  Charles 
XII.  and  Alberoni,  in  conjunction  with  the 
malcontents  in  France,  in  favour  of  a  Stuart 
restoration.  These  were  thwarted  by  the  death 
of  Charles  in  the  next  year.  Alberoni  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  directed  his  efforts  against  the  Austrians 
in  Italy.  Admiral  Byng  was  therefore  sent 
to  the  .Mediterranean,  and  Austria  joining 
the  Triple  Alliance,  which  thereupon  became 
a  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
destroyed  off  Cape  Passarc,  and  Alberoni  fell. 
An  abortive  exj>edition,  fitted  out  in  favour  of 
the  Pretender,  to  the  Highlands,  was  one  of 
his  last  efforts.  Sweden  and  Denmark  were 
cm  impelled  t«»  desist  from  hostilities,  and,  in 
17*20,  Stanhojie  had  secured  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Meanwhile,  at  home,  the  impeach- 
ment of  Oxford  was  a  complete  failure.  The 
Schism  Act  was  repealed  :  but  the  Peerage 
Bill,  a  Whig  measure,  was  rejected  through 
the  influence  of  Walpole,  now  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Dee..  1719).  The  year  1720 
witnessed  the  terrible  downfall  of  the  South 
Sen  Scheme.  The  directors  were  punished  ; 
Sunderland  was  forced  to  resign,  and  the 
death  of  Stanhope  left  Walpole  without  a 
rival.  For  a  brief  }>oriod  the  hopes  of  the 
Jacobites  revived  ;  but  information  of  Bishop 
Atterburv's  plot  vis  given  to  the  English 
government  by  the  French  minister.  Dubois. 
The  HaU-as  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  for  a 
year,  sums  were  granted  for  an  increase  of  the 
army,  a  tax  of  £100.000  was  collected  from 
the  Non-jurors,  and  Atterbury  WM  forced  to 
leave  the  kingdom.  Soon  afterwards  Wal- 
pole's  jealousy  censed  a  quarrel  to  break  out 
between  himself  and  Carteret ;  the  latter 
withdrew  to  the  tard- Lieutenancy  of  Iic- 
land  (1724).  Then  the  country  was  wildly 
excited  by  the  government  patent  granted 
to  Wood,  giving  him  power  to  coin  far- 
things and  halfpence  to  the  amount  of 
XKIN.000.  Walpole  was  obliged  to  with, 
draw  the  obnoxious  patent,  (ireat  excitement 
was  also  caused  in  Scotland  by  the  malt -tax 
King  changed  into  a  charge  of  threepence 
upon  every  kcrrel  of  ale.  The  remainder  of 
the  reign  offers  little  interest  in  home  affairs. 
Abroad,  Walpole  was  thwarted  by  the  in- 
ttigucsof  the  Spanish  minister,  Baron  Itipperda. 
The  latter  wished  to  upset  the  arrangements 


of  the  Congress  of  Cnmbrai,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  to  revisx 
the  old  connection  between  Spain  and  Austria. 
Accordingly,  in  August,  1725,  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  was  concluded  between  Austria  and 
Spain,  with  a  secret  treaty  arranging  marriages 
lietween  the  two  houses,  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar 
;ind  Minorca.  The  Jacobites  were  very  active 
in  these  intrigues  with  the  Spanish  court.  In 
opposition  to  these  designs  the  Treaty  of 
Hanover  was  signed  by  England,  France, 
and  Prussia.  Kipperdafell,  but  his  policy 
I  was  still  continued.  There  was  great  ex- 
citement in  England,  and  a  squadron  was 
despatched  to  blockade  Porto  Bello.  Austria, 
influenced  by  the  polic  y  of  Prussia,  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  from  her  unpleasant 
jKjsition,  and  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
signed  at  Paris  (May,  1727).  At  home,  the 
Opposition  was  vehement  in  its  attacks  on 
Walpole,  and  urged  the  full  restoration  of 
Bolingbroke.  Their  intrigues  were  cut  short 
by  the  death  of  George  at  Osnabrue  k,  on 
June  9,  on  his  way  back  from  Hanover. 
Mr.  Thackeray's  lively  sketch  of  George  I.'s 
character  is  perhaps  a  better  estimate  than 
that  of  some  more  pretentious  writers, 
"  George  was  not  a  lofty  monarch  certainly  : 
ho  was  not  a  patron  of  the  tine  arts,  but  he- 
was  not  a  hypocrite,  he  was  not  revenge- 
ful, he  was  not  extravagant.  Though  a 
detpot  in  Hanovor,  he  was  a  moderate  rulei 
in  England.  His  aim  was  to  leave  it  to  itself 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  live  out  of  it  ns 
much  as  he  could.  His  heart  was  in  Han- 
over. .  .  He  was  more  than  fifty  years  of 
age  when  he  came  amongst  us ;  we  took  him 
because  he  served  our  turn;  we  laughed  at 
his  uncouth  German  ways,  and  sneered  at 
him.  He  took  our  loyalty  for  what  it  wan 
worth  ;  laid  hands  on  what  money  he  could  : 
kept  us  assuredly  from  Popery  and  wooden 
shoes.  Cynical  and  selfish  as  he  was,  he  was 
better  than  a  king  out  of  St.  Gennains,  with 
the  French  king's  orders  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
swarm  of  Jesuits  in  his  train." 

Stanhope.  Uitt.  «f  KwflanA ;  Lecky,  Hirt. 
Knylnnd;    Hulkiin.    ('""*'.    Hift.;    Th«  Shunt 
Fejttra;  Coxe.  H'alyuU ;  Boytr,  JVIinVui  state 
(J  (treat  Britain.  v<  j»  j 

George  II.  (*.  Oct  so.  if>S3.  *.  June  II, 

1727,  it.  Oct.  25,  17<J(»  ,  was  the  son  of  George 
Louis,  Elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George 
1.  of  England,  and  the  unfortunate  Sophia  of 
/ell.  In  1706  he  Is-came  a  peer  of  England, 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cambridge.  He  had 
married  Caroline  of  Anspach.  In  spite  of  bis 
laxity  of  morals,  he  was  much  attached  to  bis 
wife-,  and  strongly  influenced  by  her.  He  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  buttle  of  Oudeu- 
arde  ( 1 708).  Towards  the  end  of  1 713,  the 
Whig  leaders  proposed  that  his  writ  M  Duke 
of  Cambridge  should  !*•  asked  for  in  order  that 
he  might  1*>  present  to  thwart  the  designs  of 
the   ministry   in  favour  of  the  Pretender. 
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Anne  was  greatly  offended,  and  althongh  the 
writ  was  issued,  the  measure  was  given  up. 
In  1714  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Eng- 
land, and  became  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1716 
the  smouldering  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  his  son  broke  out  into  flame.  The  prince 
insulted  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was 
present  as  proxy  for  the  king  at  the  christen- 
ing of  the  prince's  eldest  son.  George  was 
expelled  from  St.  James's,  and  his  children 
taken  under  charge  of  the  king.  Ho  became 
popular  with  the  nation,  and  openly  raised 
the  standard  of  opposition  to  the  court  and 
ministry.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
ignore  his  claims  to  the  regency  during  his 
father*!  absence  from  England.  In  1719 
Stanhope  and  Sunderland  introduced  tho 
Peerage  Bill  as  a  blow  at  his  power  when 
he  should  ascend  the  throne.  But  the 
measure  was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  Commons.  A  formal  reconciliation 
wus  effected  by  Walpole  between  the  prince 
sind  the  king  in  1720.  In  June,  1727,  on  tho 
death  of  his  father,  Georgo  ascended  tho 
English  throne.  His  reign  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  parts :  (1)  the  peace  period  to 
the  fall  of  Walpole  in  1742,  and  (2)  the  war 
period  to  the  death  of  tho  king  in  1 760.  For 
a  little  while  it  seemed  as  if  Walpolo  had 
fallen.  Sir  Spencer  Compton  was  directed  to 
form  a  ministry ;  but  Walpole  explained  his 
views  on  foreign  policy  to  the  king :  he  was 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  queen,  and 
widely  offered  to  increase  tho  Civil  List. 
Accordingly,  Walpole  continued  Prime  Minis- 
ter, opposed  by  the  Whig  malcontents  whom 
his  love  of  power  had  caused  to  desert 
him,  and  supported  by  a  bought  majority. 
The  difficulties  with  Spain  were  settled  in 
Nov.,  1729,  by  the  Treaty  of  Seville,  a 
defensive  alliance  between  England,  Spain, 
France,  and  eventually  Holland.  English 
trade  with  South  America  was  thus  restored, 
and  the  Asiento  confirmed  to  the  South  Sea 
Company.  Tho  Emperor,  finding  himself 
deserted,  joined  with  England,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  in  the  second  Treaty  of  Vienna 
(March,  1731),  which  practically  confirmed 
the  Treaty  of  Seville.  In  this  year,  Wal- 
pole. by  compelling  Townshend,  as  leader  of 
the  Upper  House,  to  reject  the  Pension  Bill, 
caused  him  to  retire  from  the  ministry. 
For  two  years  Walpole  devoted  himself  to 
reforms  at  home.  In  1733  his  excise  on 
salt  was  followed  up  by  a  proposal  for 
si  tax  on  wine  and  tobacco,  and  a  system 
of  warehousing  to  prevent  frauds  on  the 
Customs.  Such  was  Hip  unpopularity  of  the 
measure  that  the  minister  whs  compelled  to 
withdraw  it.  Walpole  kept  aloof  from  the 
•war  which  broke  out  in  the  following  year 
Iwtween  the  Empire,  and  France  and  Sixiin. 
Through  the  mediation  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  Definitive  Peace  of  Vienna  was 
eventually  signed  in  the  year  1738.  The  elec- 
tions of  1735  were  stubbornly  contested,  but 


Walpole  retained  his  majority.  Bolingbroko 
retired  to  France,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  ( >p|iosition.  In 
1736  Edinburgh  was  agitated  by  the  Porteous 
riots.  In  1737  a  public  quarrel  broke  out 
between  George  and  his  son  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prince's  jointure.  The  mini-try 
was  victorious,  but  the  Opposition  rallied 
round  the  prince  at  Norfolk  House.  Shortly 
afterwards  tho  death  of  the  queen  deprived 
George  of  a  faithful  wife,  and  Walpole  of  a 
true  friend.  The  latter  retained,  however, 
his  influence  over  George.  The  Opposition 
attacked  his  p*sico  policy,  the  story  of 
"  Jenkins's  ear "  was  brought  up  against 
him,  and  tho  king  was  eager  for  war  with 
Spain.  Failing  to  carry  their  motion  against 
Walpole's  convention  with  that  country,  the 
I  Opposition  seceded  from  the  House.  Wal- 
pole was,  however,  forced  to  declare  war 
(October,  1739),  rather  than  resign,  and  at 
once  tho  Jacobite  hopes  revived.  The  expe- 
ditions to  Spaiu  were  not  successful.  In  1742 
the  elections  gave  the  government  but  a 
small  majority,  and,  being  defeated  on  the 
Chippenham  Election  Petition,  Walpole  re- 
signed. A  new  ministry,  in  which  several 
of  Walpole's  suppliers  had  places,  was 
formed  under  Wilmington,  formerly  Sir  Spen- 
cer Compton.  On  the  death  of  Wilmington, 
in  the  following  year,  Henry  Pelham  de- 
feated Lord  Bath,  the  rival  candidate  for  tho 
Premiership.  Europe  was  now  menaced  by 
the  question  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (q.v.). 
Subsidies  were  promptly  voted  to  Maria 
Theresa,  and  an  army  of  30,000  English  and 
Hanoverians  sent  to  the  Low  Countries.  The 
English  fleet  forced  the  Neapolitan  king  to 
assume  neutrality.  The  battle  of  Dettingen 
(June  27,  1743),  the  lust  in  which  an  English 
king  took  part,  and  in  which  George  dis- 
tinguished himself,  resulted  in  a  defeat  of  tho 
French,  after  ineffectual  negotiations  for 
]»eace.  England  joined  Holland,  Austria, 
Saxony,  and  Sardinia  in  the  Treaty  of 
Worms,  Sept.,  1743,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  A  counter-league, 
known  as  that  of  Frankfoit,  with  France  at 
its  head,  was  soon  formed.  Tho  French  now 
prepared  an  oxj)odition  under  Marshal  Saxo 
to  invade  England,  and  restore  the  Stuarts, 
but  a  violent  storm  prevented  the  transports 
from  sailing.  There  was  now  a  change  of 
ministry ;  Carteret  being  driven  from  office, 
and  the  Pelham  administration  established 
on  a  "  broad  bottom."  The  system  of  Ger- 
man subsidies  was  largely  carried  on.  The 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands  of  174o  termi- 
nated in  the  defeat  of  Fontenoy.  The  same 
year  was  rendered  memorable  in  English 
annals  by  the  invasion  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward.  [Jacohites.]  He  defeated  Cope  at 
Prestonpans  in  September,  and  marched 
as  far  as  Derby,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
government.  He  then  retreated  into  Scot- 
land, und  won  the  battle  of  Falkirk  near  by 
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Stirling,  but  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces  at 
Culloden,  in  April,  1746,  and  ho  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  the  Continent.  In  the  midst  of 
this  crisis  the  Pelhams,  failing  to  procure 
the  admission  of  Pitt  to  office,  had  resigned ; 
but,  on  Grenville's  failing  to  form  a  ministry, 
they  returned  to  power,  having  gained  their 
point.  Abroad,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  not  success- 
ful. At  length  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(q.v.)  brought  the  struggle  to  a  close,  the 
terms  being  a  mutual  restoration  of  con- 
quests (1748).  Pelhum  thereupon  introduced 
an  important  financial  measure,  proposing  to 
reduce  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  to 
three  per  cent.  This  was  followed  up  by  the 
Reform  of  tho  Calendar  in  1751,  and  two 
year*  luter  by  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act.  A 
Bill  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Jews  was  car- 
ried, but  popular  sentiment  necessitated  its 
rejieal.  The  Wcsleyans  became  numerous, 
and  exercised  a  reviving  influence  on  religion. 
In  1754.  on  the  death  of  Pclham,  the  incom- 
petent Newcastle  assumed  the  government. 
"  Now  I  shall  have  no  more  peace,"  said 
Gr-orge  II.  A  new  war  was  breaking  out  with 
France  in  India  and  America,  and  the  Seven 
Years'  War  was  on  the  verge  of  beginning.  In 
1756  war  began.  Minorca  wan  captured  by  the 
French  owing  to  the  weak  conduct  of  Admiral 
Byn#,  and  Newcastle,  deserted  by  Fox,  was 
obliged  to  resign.  Pitt  failed  to  form  a 
durable  ministry,  until,  by  a  coalition  with 
Newcastle,  the  ministry  was  constituted 
which  so  gloriously  carried  on  the  war.  Vigo- 
rous measures  were  at  once  set  on  foot  on  tho 
Continent.  Austria.  France,  and  Itussia 
fought  against  England  and  Prussia.  The 
traditional  policy  of  England  was  truly 
upset.  [Seven  Years'  War.]  A  long  series 
of  expeditions  kept  up  the  fame  of  the 
British  arms.  The  attack  on  Uochefort  was 
unsuccessful,  nor  was  the  enterprise  against 
Louisbourg.  in  America,  attended  with  lietter 
results.  Finally,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
beaten  at  Hastenbeck.  and  surrounded  by  the 
French  at  Kloster-Sevcn,  was  compelled  to 
capitulate.  In  India,  however,  Clive  had 
gained  the  great  victory  of  Plassey.  In  1758, 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was*  appointed 
commander  in  the  place  of  Cumberland. 
Aftt  r  his  victory  at  Crefeld,  a  large  body  of 
troop*  wan  sent  to  assist  him.  The  expeditions 
against  Cherbourg  and  St.  Malo  were  pro- 
ductive of  little  result.  In  America  the 
English  to  k  Lmishourg,  Fort  Duquesne,  and 
Tieondcrog.i.  The  year  1759  was  one  of  the 
most  glorious  in  our  history.  In  January, 
Ooree,  in  Africa,  was  captured;  in  June, 
Guadaloiqie.  In  August  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick gained  a  gnat  vic  tory  at  Minden,  and 
saved  Hanover :  in  September  Admiral  Bos- 
vuwen  defeated  the  French  off  Lagos  ;  in 
October,  Wolfe  beat  them  at  Quebec  ;  in 
November.  Hawke  defeated  Conflans  off 
Quiberon.    In  India  the  siege  of  Madras  was 


raised,  and  Coote  took  Wandewash.  The 
great  victories  of  Frederick,  in  the  following 
year,  may  lie  said  to  have  concluded  the  war. 
At  tho  moment  of  prosperity,  George  died 
suddenly  on  October  25,  1760.  Lord  Stan- 
hope's estimate  of  his  character  is  that 
"  he  had  scarcely  ono  kingly  quality,  except 
personal  courage  and  justice.  Avarice,  th<- 
most  unprincely  of  all  passions,  sat  unshrined 
in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  bosom  .... 
Business  he  understood,  and  transacted  with 
pleasure.  Like  his  father,  ho  was  far  too  Hano- 
verian in  his  politics,  nor  wholly  free  from 
the  influence  of  his  mistresses.  But  his  reign 
of  thirty-one  years  deserves  this  praise,  that 
it  never  once  invaded  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
nor  harshly  enforce*!  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown ;  that  its  last  period  was  illumined  by 
the  glories  of  Wolfe  and  of  Chatham ;  and 
that  it  left  the  dynasty  secure,  the  constitu- 
tion unimpaired,  and  tho  people  prosperous.'* 

SUnbope.  Hurt,  of  England ;  Lecky.  Hut.  of 
England;  Macauluy,  £imy<;  Hervey,  Memou* 
of  the  Rrijn  of  Gtorat  II.;  Dodingtou,  bxaru; 
Horace  Walpole,  Mtnwirt;  Wwl'leKrave,  Me- 
moir*; Southey,  Life  of  WuUy.      ig_  j  j 

George  IH.  (*.  June  4.  1738,  «.  Oct. 
25,  176U,  d.  Jan.  20,  1820)  was  the  son  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  tho  grand- 
son of  George  II.  His  father  died  in  1751, 
leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his  clever  mother, 
a  princess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  of  Ixml  Bute, 
by  whom  he  was  brought  up  in  the  Anti- 
Whig  principles  set  forth  in  Bolingbroke's 
Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.  After  a  love  affair  with 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  which  was  nipped  ill 
the  bud,  George  married,  in  1761,  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  accession,  tho  king  set 
himself  to  break  tho  power  of  the  Whig 
houses.  By  the  aid  of  tho  "  king's  friends," 
Pitt  was  driven  from  power  (1761),  and  his 
policy  reversed  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1763). 
The  incompetence  of  Lord  Bute,  however. 
]>o*tponcd  the  triumph  of  Toryism,  and 
George  was  forced  to  submit  to  tho  obnoxious 
administrations  of  George  Grenville  (1763). 
and  of  Rockingham  (1766).  At  length  Pitt, 
now  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  had  broken  with  tho 
Whigs,  consented  to  come  to  the  king's  rescue, 
but  a  nervous  disorder  soon  forced  him 
to  retire,  and  fhe  administration  was  con- 
tinued by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  king  all 
the  while  steadily  pursuing  his  policy  of 
breaking  up  party  ties,  and  so  making  su- 
preme the  influence  of  the  crown.  The  j<er 
secution  of  Wilkes  was  made  a  personal 
question;  but  the  king  was  as  yet  jx.pular, 
and  the  unconstitutional  conduct  of  the 
government  excited  little  indignation  outside 
London  and  Middlesex.  At  last,  in  1770,  ten, 
years  after  his  accession.  George  found  him- 
self in  a  position  to  apjioint  Lord  North 
Prime  Minister,  and  for  twelve  years  personal 
government  obtained  in  England,  tlie  Premier 
Wing  nothing  more  than  a  passive  instrument 
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in  the  hands  of  his  sovereign.  Th<y  won 
years  of  disaster  and  disgrace.  At  home  the 
royal  influence  was*  used  unscrupulously  to 
further  particular  measures  and  to  hro wheat 
the  Opposition,  appointments  in  the  army 
were  tampered  with,  and  the  business  in  Par- 
liament controlled.  Ahroiid,  the  policy  of 
coercing  the  American  colonies,  continued  in 
accordance  with  the  express  wish  of  the  king, 
was  at  first  extremely  popuhir  in  England, 
nor  did  opinions  begin  to  change  until  the 
declaration  of  war  had  been  followed  by  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga,  and  by  the 
intervention  of  France  in  the  struggle  (1778). 
Then  North  wished  to  resign  in  favour  of 
Lord  Chatham,  but  George  declined  to  "  pos- 
sess the  crown  under  shaeklea;"  and  by  the 
Jeath  of  the  great  statesman  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  left  free  to  curry  on  the  "  king's 
war,"  in  spite  of  the  misgivings  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  numerous  resignations  of 
his  colleagues.  The  storm  was,  however, 
gathering  to  a  head  ;  disaster  followed  dis- 
aster in  America  ;  at  home  the  sullen  discon- 
tent of  the  masses  found  expression  in  the 
dangerous  Gordon  Hints;  there  was  a  strong 
demand  for  economical  reform  ;  Mr.  Dunning 
moved  his  famous  resolutions  against  the 
increasing  influence  of  tho  crown.  George 
attempted  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  by  nego- 
tiating through  Lord  Thurlow  with  the  Upi>o- 
sition,  but  he  was  cheek  mated  by  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  North 
resigned  in  March.  1 782.  Once  more  the 
king  was  placed  under  the  hateful  thraldom 
of  the  Whigs.  During  Kockingliam's  brief 
second  ministry,  he  was  forced  to  consent  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  American  indepen- 
dence, and  though  he  found  Lord  Shelburne 
more  pliable,  the  powerful  coalition  of  Fox 
and  North,  formed  in  1783,  came  into  ottice 
with  the  express  determination  to  break  the 
royal  authority.  George  resolved  to  appeal 
to  the  country  against  the  government.  By 
n  most  unconstitutional  use  of  his  personal 
influence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  procured 
the  rejection  of  Fox's  East  India  Bill,  minis- 
ters wen'  dismissed,  uni  after  Pitt,  the  new 
Prime  Minister,  had  routed  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  na'un  by  his  g.il'ant  struggle  against  the. 
major  ly  in  the  Commons,  Parliament  was 
disso'  ed  in  1784,  ai.d  the  elections  resulted 
in  tK.  complete  victory  of  the  crown  over  the 
Whig  oligarchy.  For  the  second  time  in  the 
re  if,  n  the  king  had  been  able  to  override 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  again  found 
himself  in  possession  of  a  long  lease  of  power 
checked  only  by  the  fact  that  his  minister 
was  not  a  men*  servant  like  Lord  North.  A 
period  of  considerable  material  progress  fol- 
lowed, during  which  Pitt's  excellent  adminis- 
tration gained  for  the  crown  much  popularity, 
unchecked  by  the  king's  well-known  dislike 
to  jiarliamvniary  reform.  It  was,  however, 
a  timo  of  much  misery  to  the  king,  who  was 
distressed  ly  the  irregularities  of  hi*  sons, 


and  who  in  1789  became  afflicted  with  that 
mental  aberration  of  whr  h  symptoms  had 
appeared  soon  after  his  accession.  At  first 
he  was  made  considerably  worse  by  the  in- 
capacity  of  the  court  doctors,  but  under  the 
skilful  treatment  of  Dr.  Willis  he  rapidly 
recovered,  and  on  April  23  jHTKonally  at- 
tended the  Thanksgiving  Service;:;  St.  Paul's. 
His  popularity,  which  was  partly  due  no 
doubt  to  the  distrust  with  which  the  heir 
apparent  was  regarded,  was  at  it*  height 
when  the  outburst  cf  the  French  Revolution 
frightened  even  the  greater  part  of  the  Whig 
malcontents,  as  well  as  the  mercantile  and 
propertied  classes,  into  lending  their  support 
to  the  throne.  It  was  with  the  approval  of  the 
upper  classes  that  the  king  and  his  minister 
entered  upon  that  course  of  repression  of 
opinion  which  tended,  more  than  anything 
els.-,  to  make  the  lower  orders  esj>oiise  the 
new  gosjnd  of  democracy.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  in  detail  Pitt's  splendid  efforts  to 
keep  together  the  European  coalition,  which 
opposed  Mich  a  wavering  front  to  the  deter- 
mined progress  of  the  French  arms.  The 
bunions  imposed  upon  the  nation,  added  to 
the  sufferings  produced  by  bail  harvests  and 
depression  of  trade,  rapidly  made  the  war 
very  unpopular,  and  with  "it  the  king,  who 
was  assaulted  by  the  mob  when  he  went  to 
o|>en  Parliament  for  the  autumn  session  of 
1793.  Nevertheless,  the  struggle  continued, 
though  Napoleon  had  appeared,  and  though 
the  victories  won  by  English  seamen  could 
not  atone  for  the  defeats  experienced  by  Con- 
tinental generals.  In  1800  a  lunatic  named 
Hatfleld  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
shoot  the  king.  <  )nce  more  England's  weak- 
ness wus  Ireland's  opportunity,  and  Pitt 
wished  to  stave  off  rebellion  by  emancipating 
the  Catholics.  The  king  refused  to  agree  to 
such  a  measure,  alleging  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  coronation  oath,  and  finding 
the  minister  determined,  he  was  forced  to 
accept  his  resignation  (March,  1801).  Tin- 
shock  to  George  was  so  great  that  it  brought 
on  a  fresh  attack  of  insanity,  from  which 
however,  he  soon  recovered.  Pitt's  suc- 
cessor was  Addington,  who  was  a  second 
North  in  point  of  subservience  ;  he  was  en- 
abled to  conclude  the  short-lived  Peace  of 
Amiens  in  March.  1802,  but  few  Wlieved  it 
to  l>e  real,  least  of  all  the  king.  War  was 
again  declared  in  May,  1803.  and  it  was 
while  he  was  urging  forward  with  the  utmost 
zeal  the  preparations  that  were  Is-ing  made 
to  resist  the  French  invader,  that  the  king 
became  once  more  a  prey  to  madness,  lit* 
rallied  to  discover  that  both  the  people  and 
Parliament  were  weary  of  the  incapacity  of 
Addington,  and  clamouring  for  the  return  of 
Pitt  to  power.  Negotiations  wore  opened;  Pitt 
wished  to  form  a  ministry  on  a  broad  bisis,  but 
the  king  declined  to  admit  Fox,  whom  he 
I>ersonaIly  disliked,  and  a  government  was 
at  length  created  of  a  completely  Tory  colour 
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It  curried  on  the  struggle  against  Napoleon 
with  indifferent  ruoonb  until  1806,  when 
Pitt  died,  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Trafalgar 
bring  insufficient  to  rescue  hint  from  the 
dejection  caused  by  the  defeat  of  Austerlitz. 
Again  the  king  was  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Opposition,  and,  sorely  against  his  will, 
was  compelled  to  accept  Fox  and  Grenvilk* 
as  leaders  of  a  wide  "  Miniatrv  of  All  the 
Talents." 

Grenville,  weakened  by  the  death  of  Fox, 
attempted  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic 
claims  again,  in  the  form  of  a  small  measure 
for  the  relief  of  officers  in  the  army  and  navy. 
It  was  aliout  to  become  law,  when  the  king, 
alarmed  by  the  resignation  of  Lord  Sidmouth 
(Addington),  and  encouraged  by  the  promise 
of  the  Duke  of  Porthnd  to  form  a  govern- 
ment suitable  to  his  wishes,  t  ailed  uj>on  the 
ministers  to  drop  tho  bill.  They  obeyed,  but 
at  the  same  time  drew  up  a  minute  reserving 
their  right  to  revive  the  question.  This 
George  desired  them  to  withdraw,  and  to  give 
him  a  written  engagement  that  they  would 
never  offer  him  anv  advice  upon  the  subject 
of  Catholic-  concession.  With  great  propriety 
they  declined  to  give  any  such  pledge ;  they 
promptly  dismissed  and  replaced  by  a 


portsnt  are  thone  of  Horace  Wulyoie  uad  Hock- 
oiylom ;  the  Ortnrillr  Paperr ;  the  AutkUnd  Cor- 


uunistry  nominally  led  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 

nand  really  by  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval, 
iasolutiou  faulted  once  more  in  the 
national  ratification  of  the  sovereign's  uncon- 
stitutional action  (1807).  This  was  the  king's 
final  triumph .  The  ministry,  of  which  Spencer 
Perceval  became  the  head  in  1800,  waa  sup- 
ported by  too  larjre  a  majority  to  be  over- 
thrown by  any  amount  of  blundering  in  its 
dealings  with  America,  and  gained  aome 
credit  from  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
talents  of  Wellington  in  Spain.  In  1811 
the  reign  came,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
to  an  end.  The  health  of  tieorge  III.,  which 
had  been  gravely  affected  by  the  failure  of 
the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion, broko  down  after  the  death  of  the 
Priuceos  Ameliu,  and  he  Iweame  hopelessly 
inbune.  For  nine  inorc  years  he  lingered  on 
mad,  blind,  and  melancholy,  but  the  glories  of 
the  Peninsular  War  and  of  Waterloo,  on  well  as 
the  social  misery  that  follow«<d  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  have  little  to  do  with  a  king 
who,  if  in  full  mental  vigour,  would  certainly 
have  identified  himself  with  the  praise,  and 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  his  share  of  the 
blame. 

It  i«  impo**ible  to  trife  an  esliauative  list  of 
the  authorities  (or  this  important  reifm.  The 
treuenu  hietoriee  ure  Urnae  of  I-cml  StaaMM  (t.. 
17M3I.  of  Mr.  Le«k>.of  Mum;  <1746~l«B>.*ud 
of  Harriet  Mwtintwu  (from  IfWi.  For  ooiwtitu- 
tioual  history,  «»•  M»)'s  < \,n»t.  Hitt.  There  are 


inuny  irood  biographies  of  KTv*t  atateamen,  '  9 
Pitt,  by  I.ordSt  ..ntn       Tomliue,  au.l  L<  .nl  Boee 
bery:  <  luitham,  I ij  1  liw  .keray;  ahslbvrnt.by  Lord 


i'tfl.  by  I.orlSt..!ihoi*,Touliu«.*nuLonl  Horn- 


£.  Fit  im*.u  rice ;  Foi,  by  Earl  Riwm-U ;  Tht  Early 
Hilt,  of  Pot,  by  Mr.  O.  O.  Trevelyau :  Prrctrnl, 
by  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole :  Bare*,  by  Mr.  John 
Morley  -.  (  an  <»>m y ,  by  Bell  sod  Htapletou.  Of 
UMfuwim,  correepoudeuce,  &c,  the  uioet  Im- 


t ;  Bin  JuukUuiu  *  Bvmotr*  of  tht  Court 
I  CibxntU  of  Ueorai  III.  ;  Jesse,  JUanoirJ  of  tht 
Lift  ani  Rngn  of  Qtorg*  111.  ;  Mjilnieabury  V 
Cotrrw/xntdetic*  ;  the  Cornwall)*  Vorcnpundeucr  ; 
Corr*apond*Har  beta***  th*  kmy  and  Afovtfc  (pub 
St*  also  the  Lttttn  <jj  Junius;  Burke, 
Hork*;  Brougham,  Hwrtorical  Sketch;  The  A>i 
*u«l  Baeurrr,  Cobbett'a  I^.Uamrntary  Rirt. 

[L  C.  s.] 

George  IV.  (*.  Aug.  12,  1762  ;  «.  Jan. 
29,  1820;  d.  Jan.  20,  1830)  was  bom 
upon  the  forty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  The 
education  which  his  parents  gave  him  was  of 
so  strict  and  dull  a  kind  that  it  would  have 
caused  any  boy  of  spirit  to  revolt.  The 
coldness  and  tedium  of  his  father's  court 
developed  quickly  the  wor-t  side  of  the 
prince's  character.  At  twenty  he  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  a  Mrs.  Fits-Herbert, 
whom  he  privately  married,  a  marriage  void  by 
reason  of  the  Koval  Marriage  Act ;  if  it  had 
not  been,  it  would  have  cost  George  the  throne, 
as  Mrs.  Fitx-Horltcrt  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
On  his  attaining  twenty-one  his  father  had 
settled  on  him  £.i0,000  a  year;  the  revenues 
of  the  Duchv  of  Cornwall  amounted  to 
£12,000;  and  Parliament  voted  him  130,000 
to  start  with,  and  the  same  amount  to  pay  off 
his  debts.  Within  a  year  his  debts  amounted 
to  £100,000.  The  king  added  £10.000  to  his 
allowance,  which  only  served  to  encourage 
hib  reckless  extravagance.  In  the  hope  that 
it  might  come  into  power  and  so  help  him, 
he  allied  himself  closely  with  the  Whig 
party,  which  his  father  hated.  In  17'J5  Par- 
liament undertook  to  discharge  his  debts, 
which  amounted  to  £650,000,  on  his  marriage 
with  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  whom 
George  III.  had  selected  as  an  eligible  wife 
for  his  ton.  The  prince  was  drunk  whan  he 
married  her,  and  before  nine  months  passed 
by,  had  openlv  separated  from  her,  to  return 
to  his  old  habits  of  vice  and  profligacy.  In 
1811  he  found  himself  compelled  to  accept 
the  regency  on  terms  which  he  did  his  best 
to  have  modified.  But  lib"  conduct  had  dis- 
gusted his  best  friends,  the  Whigs,  who  now 
began  to  see  him  in  his  true  colours.  Finding 
that  nothing  was  to  be  got  from  them,  he 
deserted  them  in  a  moment,  accepted  the 
regency  on  tho  terms  proposed,  and  retained 
Perceval  as  Prime  Minister,  nis  heartless 
conduct  to  hist  daughter,  tho  Princess  Char- 
lotte, increased  his  unpopularity.  In  1817 
the  feeling  of  the  people  made  itself  felt  by 
publicly  insulting  the  Regent  on  his  way 
back  from  opening  Parliament.  On  coming 
to  the  throne  (1820)  George  attempted  to 
divorce  his  queen,  but  the  case  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  she  died  in  1821.  Without 
his  father's  virtues  George  IV.  had  as 
narrow-minded  a  horror  of  change  as  the 
old  king  himself.  Fortunately  for  the 
country  he  had  not  the  moral  strength, 
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or  even  the  obstinate  courage,  which  hud 
enabled  George  III.  always  to  gain  his 
point.  In  deference  to  the  king's  con- 
scientious scruples  Pitt  had  consented  to 
waive  the  Catholic  question.  The  notion  of 
conscientious  scruple*  influencing  George  IV. 
was  nothing  short  of  ludicrous.  He,  too, 
however,  refused  to  submit,  whereupon  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  offered  their 
resignations.  Thev  were  accepted,  but  before 
the  next  day  the  king  had  reflected  that  it 
was  impossible  for  hiin  to  form  another 
ministry,  and  that  his  father's  old  threat  of 
retiring  to  Hanover  would  be  only  too  gladly 
received  by  the  nation  :  he  surrendered  and 
wrote  to  them  a  note  begging  them  to  re- 
main in  office,  and  allowing  them  to  have 
their  own  way.  Little  more  than  a  year 
after  this  event  he  died. 

I>jr«l  MalmcO.iiry,  Memoirs  ,  0.  Rose,  Diary; 
The  Lotutonderry  Corrttjxintltne*  ;  FitxgermM"* 
lift  of  Crorgt  IV.;  Ix»rd  Colcliester,  Diary ; 
L»uke>  of  Jiuekiu«ham,  Jfaft.  of  the  Court  of  tlu 
Krgriu-\i  ;  SUpleton,  ''••urgt  Canning  and  hi* 
ttmrt  ;  Jew,  Mem.  of  Ctorgt  lit. :  Eldon's  Life  ; 
Heels  Memoir*;  Yonge,  l.ilt  of  Loni  Lirtrpool ; 
WaipoWl  England  from  ISIS ;  Alison,  J/ut  oj 

[W.  R.  8  ] 

George  V.,  Kino  (4.  June  3,  1865), 
second  son  of  His  late  Mujesty  King 
Edward  VII.  By  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  Prince  Albert  Victor,  Duke  of 
Clarence  (Jan.  14,  1892),  he  came  into  the 
direct  line  of  succession.  He  was  early 
intended  for  the  Navy,  and  was  educated 
in  consonance  with  this  objective.  In  1878 
he  began  his  naval  career,  serving  on  the 
Britannia.  Two  years  later  ho  laid  the 
foundation  to  his  right  to  t>e  considered  the 
most  travelled  monarch  of  the  world,  by 
starting  on  a  cruise  in  the  llaethante,  dining 
which  he  was  made  midshipman.  The 
itinerary  of  this  cruise  was  comprehensive, 
including  South  Africa,  Australia,  the  West 
Indies,  China,  and  Japan.  Before  returning, 
a  tour  was  made  through  the  Holy  Land. 
His  interest  in  naval  technique  was  intense 
and  practical,  and  he  learned  every  detail  of 
his  profession.  His  steps  of  promotion  were : 
Sub  -  lieutenant,  1884;  Lieutenant,  1885; 
Commander.  1891 ;  Captain,  1893  ;  Vice. 
Admiral,  1903  ;  Admiral,  1907.  He  married, 
nn  July  6,  1893,  Princeas  Victoria  Mary  (b. 
May  26,  1867),  only  daughter  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Tock.  His  Majesty  has  issue 
five  sons  and  one  daughter :  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  Prince  Edward  Albert,  born  on 
June  23,  1894,  heir  to  the  Throne;  Prince 
Albert  Frederick,  born  1895;  Princess  Vic- 
toria Alexandra,  born  in  1897;  Prince  Henrv, 
born  1900;  Prince  (ieorge,  born  in  1902; 
und  Prince  John,  born  in  1905. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  VII.  to  the 
throne  in  1901,  George  had  to  relinquish 
active  service,  and  on  March  15,  1902, 
started  on  an  Imperial  tour  through  the  over- 
seas Dominions  of  the  Crown.     He  was 


I 

accompanied  by  the  Duchess  of  York,  and 
on  H.M.S.  Ophir  visited  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Canada.  Re- 
turning in  November  of  the  same  year  he 
was  created  Prince  of  Wales.  His  notable 
"  Wake  Up,  John  Bull  ! "  speech  was  de. 
livered  in  the  Guildhall  at  this  time.  Another 
momentous  tour  was  undertaken  in  1905-6 
to  the  Empire  of  India,  when  the  principal 
cities  were  visited.  In  addition  to  these 
especially  notable  journeys,  His  Majesty  has 
toured  in  Ireland  (1897  and  1899),  and  has 
■nailed  Egvpt  ;1888),  Russia  11894),  Berlin 
(1902),  Vienna  (1901),  Canada  (1908),  Ger- 
many (1908\  making,  it  is  computed,  a 
travelled  aggregate  of  150,000  miles.  Princes 
Edward  and  Albert,  his  eldest  and  second 
sons  respectively,  are  being  trained  for  the 
Navy.  Gn  the  demise  of  the  Crown  by  the 
death  of  Edward  VII.,  on  May  6,  1910,  he 
succeeded  to  the  Crown,  and  was  proclaimed 
King  three  days  later. 

Georgia.    [Colonies,  American.] 

Gerberoi,  The  Battle  ok  (1080),  was 
fought  between  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
eldest  son  Robert,  who,  aided  by  the  French 
king,  sought  to  establish  himself  as  Duke  of 
Normandy.  The  action  was  a  slight  one,  and 
Robert  having  unhorsed  and  wounded  his 
father,  expressed  penitence  for  his  rebellion, 
and  a  reconciliation  was  effected. 

Germanstown,  Tin  Battle  ok  (Oct.  4, 
1777),  fought  between  Washington  und  I^ini 
Howe  at  Germanstown,  on  the  Schuylkill 
River,  north  of  Philadelphia.  The  English 
held  Germanstown  to  protect  Philadelphia, 
which  they  had  recently  occupied.  Washing- 
ton attacked  them  with  great  success  at  the 
outset,  but  becomiutf  jmnic-stricken  they  fled, 
leaving  the  English  in  possession  of  the  town. 

Germ  an  UB.  Sr.  {d.  448).  Bishop  of 
Auxerre.  Said,  to  have  visited  Britain 
(429  A.i>.)  to  combat  Pelagianism.  He  con- 
verted to  Christianity  those  British  tribes 
which  still  remained"  heathen.  Encouraged 
by  him  the  Britons  won  a  bloodless  victory 
over  the  combined  Ticts  and  Saxons  known  as 
the  Alleluia  Victory  (q.v.).  The  dedication  of 
several  cnurcnes  in  sVales  and  Cornwall  to  him 
attests  the  memory  of  his  visit. 

Bede.  Hi*l.  Ktxle*.,  i.,  cb.  EX.;  Constantius, 

S.  Herman  i  t 'Ha. 

Gertruydenberg,  The  Conference 
at  (1710),  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
bring  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  to  a 
close.  The  seat  of  the  negotiations,  which 
were  begun  on  the  side  of  France,  was 
moved  from  the  Hague  to  Gertruydenberg, 
a  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waal.  The 
Dutch  demanded  that  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  viz.,  the  resignation  of  the  whole 
of  the  Spanish  succession  and  the  restoration 
of  Newfoundland  to  England,  should  be 
enforced  with  the  terrible  condition  that 
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Louis  Bhould  assist  in  ejecting  his  grandson 
frum  Spain.  This  the  French  king  declined, 
although  he  offered  a  monthly  subsidy 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of'  the  allies. 
Although  this  point  was  waived,  the  oppo- 
sition of  Austria  and  Savoy  to  the;*.*  terms  of 
pouco  neeessitatod  the  continuation  of  tho 
war.    [Si-amsh  Siccessios,  War  or  the.] 

8taubope.  R*xgn  of  quun  Ami4  ;  Wron,  Rtiyn 
cf  queen  Anne. 

Gervase  of  Canterbury  was  a  monk 
of  Christ  Church,  who  wrote  a  Chronicle  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  1122—1200,  and  a 
history  of  tho  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
down  "to  Hubert  Walter  (1205).  Gervase  is 
a  laborious  and  trustworthy  writer. 

Gervase  of  Tilbury.  un  historian  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  whose  career  as  a 
wandering  scholar  is  very  interesting,  was 
for  some  time  in  the  service  of  Otto  IV.,  and 
was  made  Marshal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Aries 
by  him.  Bale  gives  a  long  Catalogue  of  his 
writings,  but  the  only  one  published  and  of 
importance  is  ht  OUm  Imprrmltbus. 

Gesith  (companion;  was  the  old  English 

word  for  the  Ijitin  romft.  Tacitus  gives  us 
a  description  of  the  primitive  comitatu*  of  the 
old  German  king.  The  eomites  were  his  per- 
sonal depend-nts,  fighting  his  battles,  living 
in  his  house,  and  wholly  occupied  in  his 
service.  The  position  was  coveted  by  the 
most  noble  youth  of  Germany.  As  the 
com itntu*  reappears  in  England,  the  increased 
dignity  of  the  king  has  immeasurably  in- 
creased the  distance  between  him  and  his 
companions  in  arms.  He  now  gives  dignity 
jind  importance  to  his  followers.  The  gesith 
becomes  the  thegn  ;  the  comjwnion  the  ser- 
vant. The  royal  gesiths  an-  strongly  marked 
out  from  the  gesiths  of  the  ealdorman  or 
bishop,  who  are  merely  his  retainers  or  wards. 
Ultimately  largo  grants  of  folkland  reward 
the  services  of  the  faithful  thegn.  [Thegn.] 
A  new  nobility  of  service  ultimately  develops 
from  the  eomitatu*.  Extinct  on  the  Continent, 
the  eomitatm  becomes  in  England  a  chief 
source  of  feudalism.  Th<-  hutearU  of  Canute 
reproduce  the  earlier  gesiths  of  tho  hoptarchic 
kings.  The  gemttirnuduian  was  a  man  in 
the  rank  of  a  gesith,  and  ennobled  by  his 
service. 

Glossary  to  RchmM's  Gttet'.t ;  Tacitus,  Ger~ 
mania  ;  Stublw,  Con.'t .  |f.»(. ,  Ketnblv,  S**<m*  in 
Knglaml. 

Gesta  Stephani  is  the  work  of  an  un- 
known author,  and  embraces  the  period  from 
113*>  to  1  ISO.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
contemporary,  and  is  very  interesting  for  the 
picture  it  affords  of  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's 
reign. 

Ghilzais.  The,  are  inhabitants  of  the 
province  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Candahar. 
They  arc  a  fine  muscular  race,  expert  in  the 
Use  of  tho  musket,  sword,  and  knife,  and 


characterised  by  an  intense  ferocity  of  dis- 
position, the  result  of  centuries  of  rapine  and 
pettv  warfare.  They  have  been  the  most 
resolute  opponents  of  every  invader,  and 
have  never  submitted  to  the  rulers  of  Cabul 
or  Candahar,  but  have  continued  with  per- 
fect impunity  their  hereditary  profession  of 
levying  black-mail  on  all  who  traverse  their 
mountains. 

Malleson,  Afghanistan. 

Ghuzni,  The  Siege  or  (Jan.  21,  1S39). 
This  great  fortress  was  strong  by  nuture  and 
by  art,  surrounded  by  u  wall  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  high  and  a  wet  ditch.  During  the  English 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  it  was  garrisoned 
by  3,000  men  commanded  by  Hyder  Khan, 
the  son  of  Dost  Mahomed.  The  English 
battering  train  had  been  left  behind,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  break  the  walls  with  the 
few  six-  and  ninc-pounders  which  had  accom- 
panied them.  A  nephew  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
however,  for  a  large  bribe,  turned  traitor  und 
gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  condition 
and  character  of  the  defences.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  blow  up  the  gate,  and  then  rush 
into  the  fortress.  Nine  hundred  pounds  of 
powder,  packed  in  bags,  were  conveyed  under 
cover  of  darkness  to  the  gate  and  such  ssfully 
exploded.  The  massive  gate  was  shivered, 
and  masses  of  masonry  Hew  in  all  directions. 
Colonel  Dennie  of  the  13th  Light  Infantry 
rushed  in  with  the  storming  party  over  the 
debris,  and  drove  buck  the  enemy  who  were 
hastily  assembling  behind  «he  breach,  and  a 
mortal  struggle  ensued  which  lasted  some 
hours.  At  dawn  of  day,  however,  the  British 
ensign  floated  over  the  citadel  of  Ghuzni, 
which  was  thus  won  with  a  loss  of  180  killed 
and  wounded,  of  whom  eighteen  were  officers. 
[Aeuhan  Waks.] 

Ann.  R<  :  :  Kara,  AJfahan  War. 

Gibbet  Rutts  was  a  camp  of  the  Irish 
rebels  in  1 798,  on  the  Curragh  or  racecourse 
near  that  place.  Sir  James  Duff  advanced 
on  it  from  Limerick,  and  the  garrisou 
offered  to  surrender,  but  by  some  accident  a 
gun  was  discharged,  and  the  troops,  b  aring 
treachery,  charged  with  the  bavonet,  and 
killed  30*0  of  the  rebels  (May  26,  17&8j. 

Gibraltar,  a  promontory  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean,  is  'situated  in  the 
Spanish  province  of  Andalusia.  The  natural 
strength  of  the  position — it  is,  in  fact,  the 
key  of  the  Mediterranean— attracted  attention 
at  a  very  early  date.  From  "12  to  tho 
la-ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  by  whom  it 
was  again  retaken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  1333. 
In  1410  the  rock  was  taken  by  the  Moorish 
King  of  Granada,  and  in  14G2  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  bv  whom  it  was 
formally  annexed,  1502.  In  1704  a  com- 
bined English  and  Dutch  fleet,  under  Sir 
George  liooke,  compelled  the  governor,  tho 
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Marquis  do  Salines,  to  surrender,  and  Gibraltar 
has  ever  since  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  English,  sustaining  a  well-conducted 
siege  in  1705.  In  1713  it  was  formally  ceded 
to  ( treat  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Many  attempts  have  l>oen  made  by  the 
Spaniards  to  recover  so  important  a  position. 
In  1718  Stanhope  was  almost  induced  to 
surrender  what  ho  regarded  as  of  little  value 
and  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  peace  with 
Spain.  In  1 7*20  a  projected  attack,  under 
the  Marquis  of  Leda,  came  to  nothiig,  and 
in  1727  the  Count  do  la  Torres  and  '20.000 
men  also  failed  to  take  the  rook.  In  1757 
Pitt  whs  willing  to  surrender  the  rock  if  the 
Spaniards  would  help  in  the  recapture  of 
Minorca  from  the  French;  but  they  per- 
severed  in  neutrality,  and  in  17<J1  joined  the 
Family  Compact  largely  in  consequence  of 
the  desire  to  win  it  back.  The  most  famous 
siege  of  Gibraltar  was  one  lasting  from  1779 
to  1783,  by  a  combined  force  of  Spaniard* 
and  French,  which  was  successfully  with- 
stood by  the  English  under  General  Elliot, 
afterwards  Ixml  Heathfiold ;  a  siege  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  ancient  or  modern 
warfare.  The  possession  of  Gibraltar  gives 
England  a  commanding  attitude  at  the 
Atlantic  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  military 
governor.  As  a  "free  port"  Gibraltar  is 
the  seat  of  extensive  smuggling. 

>l»rtln,  British  Colonies :  Drinkwater,  Sltgt  of 
Cihrnltar  ;  Prwcott,  Ftnlinand  and  Isabella  ; 
Stanhope,  Rtign  o/^uten  Ann*, 

Giffard,  Wit.i.iAM  (d.  1129),  was  Chan- 
eellor  under  William  I.,  William  II.,  and 
Henry  I.,  and  held  the  office  no  less  than 
five  times.  Giffard  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Winchester  in  1107.  He  introduced  the 
Cistercians  into  England,  and  was  in  many 
ways  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Church. 

GifFord,  Giluert  (d  1590),  a  Jesuit, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  induced 
to  turn  traitor  to  his  friends  by  Walsingham'a 
bribes  The  treasonable  correspondence  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots  passed  through  his  hands 
for  delivery,  and  copies  were  taken  by  him, 
and  sent  at  on'-e  to  Waleingham.  By  this 
means  the  details  of  every  Catholic  plot  was 
made  known  to  the  ministers  almost  as  soon 
as  conceived. 

Gilbert,  Sir  HrMPHWSY  (*.  1539,  d.  1583), 
a  half-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
nephew  of  Catherine  Ashley,  by  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, first  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier 
in  the  expedition  to  Havre,  1563,  and,  sub- 
seqiiently,  was  made  Governor  of  Munster. 
In  1578,  having  obtained  from  Elizabeth  a 
patent  empowering  him  to  take  possession  of 
any  unappropriated  lands  he  might  discover, 
he  sailed  to  North  America,  but  returned 
without  accomplishing  anything.  In  1583 
he  again  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 


and  took  possession  of  Newfoundland,  hut 
whilst  m  his  return  was  lost  with  all  his 
crew. 

Haklnyt;    Lien  o/  Ra'righ;   Wood.  AOuta- 
Oxnnitnses,  <-<J.  Hum, 

Gildas  (b.  516  P  d.  570?)  is  said  to  have 
been  born  in  the  year  of  the  l>a(tle  of  Mount 
Badon,  and  to  have  become  an  ecclesiastic. 
In  550  he  retired  to  Armorica.  but  is  said  to 
have  returned  to  Britain,  and  to  have  spent 
the  latter  years  of  hi*  life  at  Glastonbury. 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled  lb  Fxeidto  Britan- 
nia, which  is  our  sole  contemporary  authority 
for  the  Saxon  conquest  of  Britain.  Gildas 
has  been  published  bv  the  English  Historical 
Society,  and  in  the  Monument*  lliitorica 
liritanmea.  A  translation  of  his  work  will 
be  found  in  Bohu's  Antiquarian  Library/. 

Gilds  (probably  from  Anglo-Saxon  ailian, 
to  pay).  Associations  of  various  kinds,  for 
mutual  assistance,  were  of  considerable  anti- 
quity in  England.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
three  kinds  of  gilds  may  be  distinguished — 
religious  and  eoeial  gilds,  "frithgilds,"  and 
merchant  gilds.  Of  the  first  of  these,  two 
well-known  examples  are  the  gilds  of  Abbots- 
bury  and  of  Exeter,  of  which  the  statutes, 
dating  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  prescrilie  contributions  towards  feasts 
and  for  religious  purposes,  and  direct  pro- 
vision to  be  made  tor  the  burial  of  members. 
The  thegns'  gild  at  Cambridge,  of  the  same 
period,  did  more  than  provide  for  mutual 
help  of  this  sort  :  it  exacted  recompense  from 
thieves  who  robbed  its  members,  and  paid 
wergild  for  a  brother  who  slew  a  man 
righteously.  Such  regulations  imply  that  a 
certain  authority  was  recognised  in  the  «ild 
officers,  and  the  gild  itself  mav  therefore  lie 
looked  upon  as  a  rudimentary  town  corj>ora- 
tion.  In  the  laws  of  Ini  mention  is  made  of  the 
araildan,  to  whom  the  wergild  of  a  stranger 
was  to  be  paid ;  and  those  of  Alfred  fix  the 
share  to  be  paid  or  received  by  the  araildan 
of  a  man  who  is  without  relatives.  The 
Judiria  Civitatu  I.ondouirt  of  the  time  of 
Athelstan,  describes  itself  as  "ordained  and 
confirmed  by  the  bishops  and  reeves  of 
London  among  our  fritkffffildat  (brethren  of 
a  peace  gild),  as  well  eorlish  as  ceorli*h,"  to 
supplement  the  decrees  ot  recent  Witenage- 
mots.  It  provides  for  common  banquets,  and 
the  singing  of  funeral  psalms.  But  its  chief 
object  is  the  enforcement  of  mutual  defence; 
payment  is  made  towards  a  common  insurance 
and  police  fund  ;  directions  are  given  for  the 
pursuit  of  thieves  and  the  exaction  of  com- 
pensation ;  and  the  members  are  arranged  in 
twalies  of  tens  and  hundreds  under  headmen. 
While  social  and  relisrious  gilds  existed  to 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  there  is  no 
mention  of  frithgilds  after  the  Conquest. 

The  merchant  gild  [gilda  mrreatoria,  etap- 
manne  pildr),  or  Hansa,  probably  arose  in 
several  towns  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
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century.  As  seen  soon  after  the  Conquest,  it 
owns  property,  contains  all  the  traders  of  the 
town,  and  regulates  its  trad*.    [Towns.  ] 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  relation 
between  tho  merchant  gild  and  the  trade  or 
craft  gilds  which  first  became  prominent  in 
tho  reign  of  Henry  EL  These  gradually 
obtained  royal  sanction,  and  during  the  four- 
teenth century  gained  complete  control  of 
industry.  In  most  cases  the  merchant  gild 
was  entirely  merged  in  the  corporation  ;  while 
the  trade  gilds  became  completely  self-govern- 
ing,  and  imposed  on  their  members  minute 
regulations  as  to  trade  processes  and  personal 
morality.  It  was  an  industry  of  small  shops 
and  of  general  equality ;  for  each  master 
employed  only  two  or  three  workmen  (who 
earned  at  least  half  as  much  as  he  did,  and 
might  fairly  hope  to  become  masters  in  their 
turn),  together  with  an  apprentice  or  so. 
But  with  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  it  became  in  some  crafts  very  dif- 
ficult to  rise  to  the  position  of  master,  and 
there  aro  truces  of  the  formation  of  separate 
yeomen's—  i.e.  journeymen's— gilds.  During 
the  seventeenth  century  the  small-shop  sys- 
tem gave  way  to  the  domestic  system,  and 
that  in  the  eighteenth  to  the  factory  system ; 
and  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  last 
remnants  of  the  gild  restrictions  were 
abolished  by  statute.    [Tkades'  Uxio.vs.] 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  Act  of  Edward 
VI.  confiscating  all  the  gild  endowments 
(except  thoso  of  the  London  gilds  or  Com- 
panies), on  the  pretence  that  they  were 
applied  to  superstitions  uses,  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  pauperism  which  made  the 
Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  necessary. 

Toiilmln  Smith's  English  GuC'Js  (Early  Eng. 
Text  Soc,  1S70).  Bn»iitati..  «  Inlnduet  Un  to  which 
on  Tht  History  and  D*™io,m*nt  of  Gilds,  is  the 
foundation  of  almost  all  that  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  in  England  «ub»eouently.  Many  of 
hm  <'"ni  lumoiiK  have  been  disputed  by  Ochen- 
kowski,  i  i  ■  .aid's  iVirtkmhnflsliclir  Enticiclcrtung 
im  Aumjungt  da  MittrlalUrt,  \*~,\>,  and  Grmta, 
Gilila  M  trattoria  (Gottin^fi,  1SK3).  For  the 
earliest  English  gilils,  SM  Sluhba,  Contt.  Hut., 
L  zi.  ;  Waitz.  Pt\it*-h*-Ver(atmr.gs  Gt*ekichte,  I. 
401  *eq. ;  Keinble,  Samu,  l.k.  i.,  ch.  iz.  ;  8<'hiuid, 
Gtttttt  dtr  AnoeJsacJisrn,  (ilo«Kar,  a. v.  <,t<jildn. 
For  the  craft  jrilds.  Stubb*.  Const.  Hut.  Hi.,  zzi  ; 


Cunmnjfham.  Grotrth  of  F.ni.  Industry,  bk.,  ili., 
ch.  ii.  ;  ami  for  their  final  di •appearand.  Held, 
Zvn  Bochrr  rnr  Soc.  <;,$ch.  England*,    (he-  also 


Gross,  Gild  Mtrrhant.] 


[W.  J.  A  ] 

Gin  Act,  The  (1736),  was  proposed  hy 
8ir  Joseph  Jekvll,  in  order  to  check  drunken- 
ness. He  advocated  a  prohibitive  duty  of 
20s.  on  every  gallon  sold  by  retail,  and  £50 
yearly  for  a  licence  to  every  retailer.  The 
measure  was  disliked  bv  Walpole.  who  in- 
sert*d  a  clause  that  £70,000  should  be  granted 
to  the  king  to  compensate  him  for  the  con- 
sequent diminution  of  tho  Civil  List.  The 
Act  was  repealed  in  1743;  and  a  new  Rill 
was  passed,  by  which  44  a  small  duty  per  gallon 
was  laid  on  spirit*  at  the  still  head,  and  the 
price  of  licences  reduced  to  20s." 


Ginkell.  [Athxone.] 

Gipsies  in  England.  The  gipsies 
first  appeared  in  Kngland  in  1514,  and  in 
Scotland  rather  earlier.  In  1531  an  Act 
banished  them  from  England,  and  in  1541 
from  Scotland,  under  pain  of  death.  Henry 
VIII.,  as  a  milder  measure,  shipped  some 
gipsies  to  Norway.  A  statuto  of  1562  made 
even  intercourse  with  gipsies  felony ;  and,  in 
1692,  five  men  were  hung  at  Durham  "  for 
being  Egyptians."  Not  till  1783  was  the 
Act  of  1592  repealed.  In  Scotland,  there  are 
cases  of  executions  of  gipsies,  for  no  other 
crime  than  their  origin,  in  1611  aud  1636. 
Encyclopaedia  Brilannica,  art.    "  Gipsies." 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  (M147,  rf.1220) 
was  the  literary  name  of  Gerald  de  Barry, 
the  most  famous  writer  and  literary  adven- 
turer of  his  age.  Closely  connected  "with  the 
Norman  families  who  had  conquered  South 
Wales,  tho  nephew  of  the  conquerors  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  granddaughter  of  Xesta,  the 
"  Helen  of  Wales,"  Giraldus  was  born  at  hie 
father's  castle  of  Manorbier,  near  Tenby. 
He  was  destined  for  the  Church,  and  was 
educated  at  St.  David's  under  the  eye  of  his 
uncle  the  bishop.  In  1172  Giraldus  became 
Archdeacon  of  Brecon.  He  plunged  with 
ardour  into  a  long  series  of  quarrels  with  bis 
flock  ;  he  reformed  the  irregular  payment  of 
tithes ;  informed  against  the  married  clergy, 
and  in  1176  persuaded  the  chapter  of  St. 
David's  to  make  him  his  uncle's  successor  to 
that  see.  The  disfavour  of  Henry  II.  an- 
nulled the  election,  and  Gerald  in  disgust 
went  hack  to  his  studies  at  Paris ;  but  for 
tho  rest  of  his  life  to  become  Pishop  of  St. 
David's  was  the  steady  object  of  his  ambition, 
though  his  efforts  to  obtain  that  end  were 
uniformly  fruitless.  Appointed  administrator 
of  the  see  by  the  archbishop  in  1184.  he 
was  sent  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  John, 
son  of  Henry  II.,  and,  after  rejecting  Irish 
bishoprics,  aud  writing  his  Topography  of 
Ireland,  return  rj  in  1188  to  accompany  and 
chronicle  Archbishop  Baldwin's  crusading 
itinerary  of  Wales.  He  kept  about  tho  court 
till  1192,  was  again  elected  to  St.  David's, 
and  dofeated  after  five  years  of  litigation  in 
1203,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
the  retirement  of  morti6ed  ambition.  As 
the  historian  of  the  Unique tt  of  Ireland,  and 
the  compiler  of  the  Itinerary  of  H  ales,  he 
has  given  us  a  more  vivid  idea  of  theae 
countries  than  any  other  mediaeval  writer. 

The  works  of  Giraldus  CamhrensiK  are  printed 
in  the  ItoUa  Series  (7  Vols.),  with  intrtsl notions 
by  J.  9.  Brewer.  There  are  lives  <>f  Gerald  in 
Jon**  and  Freeman's  History  nf  St.  lki\  \<Tf,  in 
vol.  I.  of  Brewer's  edition  ol  hi*  work*  ;  and  by 
8ir  R.  C.  Hoare,  who  haa  translated  the  Hint, 
rarium  Cambruz.         r  ^  p  T  -j 

Girig  (d.  896),  the  t»an  of  Dungal,  was 
associated  with  Eocha,  son  of  Hun,  in  the 
government  of  the  Pietish  kingdom  (S78- 
889),  and  afterwards  with  Donald,  till  896. 
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He  is  the  hero  of  many  stories,  mostly 
dubious.  He  is  said  to  have  freed  his  country 
lrom  thw  Danes,  to  have  over-run  Lothian,  and 
to  have  subjugated  Ireland;  while,  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  privileges  conferred  on 
the  monks  of  St.  Andrews,  he  has  been  called 
*'  the  Liberator  of  the  Scottish  Church." 
Skene,  Celt*  Scotland. 

Gisors,  The  Treaty  ok  (1 113).  between 
Henry  1.  and  Louis  VI.  of  France,  by  which 
Louis  resigned  bis  claims  of  overlordahip 
over  Britannv,  Belesme,  and  Maine,  and 
practically  gave  up  William  Clito. 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart  (A.  1809,  d. 
1898),  son  of  Sir  J.  Gladstone,  a  Liverpool 
merchant,  was  born  in  that  city,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  ho  took  a  double  first  and  a  senior 
studentship.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1832 
as  member  for  Newark,  in  the  Tory  and 
High  Church  interest.  He  soon  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  orator.  In  1835 
Peel  made  him  a  Junior  I»rd  of  the 
Treasury.  In  1841  he  became  Vice-Presid- 
ent of  "the  Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of 
the  Mint,  an  office  which  ho  afterwards 
exchanged  for  the  Colonial  Secretaryship. 
Peel's  revised  tariff  of  1842  was  mainly  his 
work.  Rejected  by  Newark  for  his  adhesion 
%o  Free  Trade,  he  was  returned  for  Oxford 
University  in  1847.  Peel's  ministry  soon 
fell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  like  all  the  other 
Peelites,  atoned  for  his  fidelity  to  his  leader 
by  exclusion  from  office  for  several  years. 
They  (the  Peelites)  could  hold  office  neither 
under  Whigs  nor  Tories.  He  utilised  his 
leisure  in  literary  activity  and  in  the  study 
of  the  Italian  question,  writing,  in  1861,  , 
his  famous  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the ' 
Naples  prisons.  In  1852  the  hybrid  ministry 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  came  into  power,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Driven  into  resignation  by  Mr. 
Roebuck's  motion,  and  the  disasters  of  the 
Crimean  War,  he  strongly  opposed  the 
Divorce  Bill  of  1857,  accented  from  Lord 
Derby,  in  1858,  the  post  of  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  favoured 
their  eventual  union  with  Greece,  which  was 
<dleeted  in  1864.  In  1859  he  was  again  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  under  Lord  Palmers- 
ton.  A  series  of  famous  budgets  established 
ids  reputation  as  a  financier.  His  now  avowed 
Liberalism  led  to  his  rejection  at  Oxford  in 
1865,  and  he  was  returned  for  South-west 
Lancashire.  Ihe  death  of  Lord  Pabnerston 
was  the  beginning  of  more  stirring  times. 
Mr.  Gladstone  now  became  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  introduced  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1866,  which  led  to  the  defeat 
of  the  goveruniviut;  but  the  Irish  Church 
agitAtion  soon  brought  them  back  into  office. 
In  December,  1868,  he  l>ecame  Premier  of 
the  ministry  which  disestablished  the  Irish 


Church,  passed  the  first  Lind  Act,  reformed 
the  army,  and  abolished  religious  tests  in 
the  Universities.  Resigning  in  1874,  he 
was  returned  for  Leeds,  and  was  out  of  office 
until  1880.  Withdrawing  for  a  time  from 
the  leadership  of  his  party,  he  displayed  great 
literary  activity  in  many  directions.  He  was 
brought  back  "to  politic*  by  the  Bulgarian 
atrocity  agitation  of  1876,  and  carried  Midl  o- 
thian in  1879-80.  His  second  administration 
was  largelv  occupied  with  Lrish  affairs.  But 
in  1884  ho  passed  his  Franchise  Bill,  in  the 
next  year  the  Redistribution  Bill.  In  1885 
the  Government  were  defeated  upon  their 
Inbtnd  Revenue  Bill,  and  resigned.  In  1886 
Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  power  and  brought 
in  a  Bill  for  creating  a  separate  Irish  Parlia- 
ment and  Executive.  The  result  of  this 
was  the  fall  of  the  Government,  and  a  large 
secession  from  the  Liberal  party.  His 
fourth  administration,  formed  in  1892, 
passed  a  Home  Rule  B»H  through  the 
Commons.  In  1895  he  withdrew  from 
public  life,  and  was  succeeded  as  Premier 
by  Lord  Roselery.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey ;  a'nd  his  Life  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  John  Morley. 

Glamorgan  Treaty,  The.  Charles  I., 
in  1644,  unable  to  turn  the  Cessation  to  the 
advantage  he  had  expected,  and  Ormonde 
being  unwilling  to  grant  more  to  the 
Catholics,  sent  Lord  Herbert,  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  to  Ireland,  creating 
him  at  the  same  time  Earl  of  Glamorgan. 
He  was  entrusted  with  a  commission  sealed 
with  the  king's  private  signet,  dated  March 
12th,  1644,  at  Oxford,  authorising  him  to 
grant  all  the  Catholics  might  demand,  if  they 
would  send  over  10,000  men  to  his  aid. 
Glamorgan  arrived  at  Kilkenny  in  1645,  and 
concluded  a  public  and  a  secret  treaty  with 
the  Catholics.  By  the  first  the  demands  that 
a  Catholic  deputation  had  made  at  Oxford  in 
1644  were  granted.  These  were:  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Catholic  disabilities  of  Poynings* 
Law,  a  general  amnesty,  and  a  period  of 
limitation  for  all  inquiries  into  the  titles  of 
land.  The  secret  treaty  granted  to  the 
Catholics  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion 
in  all  churches  not  actually  in  possession  of 
the  State  Church;  in  return,  10,000  men 
under  Glamorgan  were  to  join  the  king  in 
England,  and  two  -  thirds  of  the  church 
revenues  were  to  be  set  aside  to  provide  for 
their  pay.  This  secret  treaty  was  discovered 
among  the  pa]jers  of  the  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  on  his  repulse  from  before  Sligo. 
After  this  discovery,  January  29,  1646,  the 
king  sent  a  message  to  the  two  Houses, 
denying  that  Glamorgan  had  any  such 
powers ;  he  wrote  to  Ormonde  in  the  same 
strain.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Glamorgan  only  fulfilled  the  king's 
instructions. 

GlanviU,  Raxllt  de,  a  famous  judge, 
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statesman,  and  administrator  of  Henry  1 1. 'a 
reign.  In  1174  he  did  more  than  anyone 
eke  to  save  the  north  from  the  revolt  of 
feudal  kirons  and  the  Scottish  invasion  He 
succeeded  Richard  do  Lucy  as  Justieiti'  in 
1180,  and  continued  in  office  till  Henry's 
death.  Richard  L  displaced  him  from  office 
and  kept  him  in  prison  until  he  bad  paid  the 
enormous  tine  of  £  15,000.  This  was  the  end 
of  his  career.  As  an  author,  Glanvill'a 
treatise  Dc  L#J<but  tt  Con$uttnd'tmbu»  Anglift 
seems  to  have  been  composed  about  1181.  It 
is  of  gn  at  importance  as  the  earliest  treatise 
on  English  law,  and  throws  much  light  on 
many  reforms  of  Henry  II.,  of  which  other- 
wise-" we  should  know  -very  little.  It  has 
lieen  printed  more  tban  once,  and  critical 
extracts  are  to  be  found  in  Stubba's  tklect 
Chartnt. 

Glasgow  owes  its  origin  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  church  by  Kentigern,  the  BTjpttle 
<>f  Strathclydo  in  the  sixth  century,  which 
k-camo  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  town 
which  grew  up  round  the  see  w»s  in  the 
domain  of  the  bishoj).  In  1450  Bishop 
Turnbull  founded  the  university.  In  1491 
the  see  was  made  an  archbishopric.  Alone 
of  the  Scotch  cathedrals  the  church  survived 
the  Mi  'formation.  In  1038  a  famous  General 
Assembly  at  Glasgow  accepted  the  Covenant. 
The  Treaty  of  Union  first  gave  Glasgow  im- 
portance as  a  port,  by  opening  to  Scotland 
the  colonial  trade.  Since  then  the  city  has 
rapidly  increased.  It  rivalled  Bristol  in  the 
tobacco  trade,  and,  when  that  was  diverted  by 
the  American  War  of  Indet*.-ndence.  Glasgow 
industry  took  new  channels.  At  last  Glas. 
gow  became  the  great  manufacturing  centre 
of  Scotland,  while  the  improvement  of  the  Clyde 
(chiefly  since  1844)  made  it  the  first  port.  * 

Glassites,  The,  wero  members  of  a 
Scotch  sectarian  body,  that  originated 
about  1730,  when  its  leader,  John  Glass,  was 
driven  from  his  parish  by  the  General  As- 
sembly  for  a  heresy  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Glass  taught  the  *'  voluntary  principle  "  for 
the  first  time  in  Scotland,  and  his  system  of 
church  government  was  practically  congre- 
gational. Rok-rt  Sandeman,  one  of  Glass's 
followers,  gave  another  name  to  the  sect  and 
distinguished  it  bv  his  doctrine  of  faith  as 
"  hare  belief  of  the  bare  truth. "  The  public- 
worship  of  this  small  sect  is  of  a  peculiar 
character. 

Glastonbury  Abbey  is  perhaps  the 
only  religious  foundation  in  England  which 
ha*  kept  up  its  existence  from  Roman  times. 
Dismissing  the  wide  of  its  foundation  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathn-M,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  existed  long  kfore  Ina's  , 
coaquest  of  that  region  brought  it  under 
Eiiglish  sway ;  it  waa  fumed  aa  the  burying- 
tdacc  of  Arthur,  and  was  much  frequented 
Ity  Irish  pilgrims  as  the  tomb  id  St.  Patrick.  J 


After  Ina's  second  foundation,  Dunstan's 
famous  reformation  and  introduction  of  the 
Benedictine  rule  is  the  next  great  event  in 
the  history  of  the  abbey.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  by  Duustan,  Herlewiu,  and  Henry  II- 
At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  theiv.  was. 
a  long  struggle,  k-tween  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  the  monks,  who  eventually  succeeded  in 
securing  the  independence  of  their  abbey.  It 
became  very  rich.  Its  last  abbot,  Whiting, 
was  hung  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  tup  of 
Glastonbury  Tor. 

William  of  Malme»burjr,  I)*  Ant  i<,  mla\ ihut  <>'<u- 
ionriKu  Kccltntr,  irive*  the  leireud  <jf  it«  origin. 
PmcKdinq*  of  Somc.tri  ArcUtr^U«jical  Sociftj  ; 
Warner,  UUlory  of  (.'lurionfcury. 

Gleucaim,  Alexander  Cinxim;ham. 
Earl  or,  taken  prisoner  at  Sol  way  Moss, 
was  one  of  the  "  Assured  Loid»,"  but, 
with  the  others,  he  threw  over  Henry 
VIII.  in  1544.  He  joined  the  Protestant 
alliance  against  Queen  Mary  for  a  time,  but 
was  shortly  afterwards  received  back  into 
the  royal  favour.  In  15(17  he  was  named 
one  of  the  Council  of  Regency. 

Gleucaim,  William  Ccnninc.ham,  Earl 
or,  received,  in  1653,  a  commission  from 
Charles  II.  to  raise  troops  in  his  cause  in 
Scotland.  After  having  collected  a  force  of 
H  ighlanders,  Glencaim  was  replaced  by 
General  Middleton,  who,  however,  shortly 
afterwards  quitted  Scotland,  giving  place  to 
the  original  leader. 

Olencoe,  Tun  Massacre  of  (Feb.  13. 
169*2),  has  left  a  (berk  stair,  on  the  reign,  of 
William  III.  The  civil  war  continued  to 
smoulder  in  the  Highlands  for  sever  il  years 
after  the  death  of  Dundee.  The  management 
of  affairs  in  Scotland  was  at  this  time  in  thc- 
hands  of  the  Dalrymples,  and  Vis  -ount  Stair, 
their  head,  was  President  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion,  while  the  younger,  the  Maste  r  of  Stair, 
was  Secretary  for  Scotland.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  promising  pardon  to  all  who 
before  Dec.  31,  1691,  should  swear  to  live 
peaceably  under  the  existing  government. 
Maclan  of  Glencoe,  who  dwelt  at  the  moath 
of  a  ravine  near  the  south  shore  of  Loch- 
leven,  deemed  it  a  point  of  honour  to  take 
the  oath  as  late  as  possible.  On  the  appointee 
day  he  went  to  Fort  William,  but,  finding  n.i 
magistrate-  there,  he  had  to  go  to  Inverarv, 
which  he  did  not  reach  until  Jan.  Gth.  This 
delay  gave  his  enemies,  the  Campbells,  a 
pretext  for  destroying  him.  Argyle  and 
Rrcadalbune  plotted  with  the  Master  of  Stair. 
William  was  not  informed  that  Maclan  had 
taken  the  oath  at  all.  An  order  was  laid 
k  fore  him  for  the  commander-in-chief,  in 
which  were  the  words,  "  It  will  be  proj>er  for 
the  vindication  of  public  justice  to  extirpate 
that  set  of  thieves."  The  excuse  usually  ad- 
vanced for  William,  that  he  signed  the  order 
without  reading  it.  is  probably  true,  but  it  is 
at  best  a  kmc  one.    The  order  was  remorso- 
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Icssly  executed.  A  Iwnd  of  soldiers  was 
sent  to  the  glen,  where  they  were  hospitably 
rece  ived  by  the  Macdoualds.  At  lust,  on  u 
given  day.  the  passes  having  h«*en  stopped  by 
previous  arrangement,  the  soldiers  fell  upon 
th<  ir  entertainers.  A  failure  in  the  plan  led 
to  the  escape  of  many.  Hut  the  houses  were 
destroyed,  the  t-attle  stolen,  thirty-eight  nu  n 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  others  perished  of  want 
or  cold  on  the  mountains. 

Mucaiilay.  Jit«rf.  oj  England. 

Glendower,  Owen,  or  Glyndwr  ;  more 
accurately.  G ivmiv fruw v  .  called  in  his  own 
time  Uwaim  tfUu'rflDii(i.  1 359?,  rf.  1416''  . 
was  reputed  a  descendant  of  Llewelyn,  the 
last  native  prince  of  Wales.    He  inherited 
considerable  estates  in  Merioneth,  and,  coming 
to  lyondon.  entered  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
trod  subsequently  became  squire  to  Richard  II., 
by  whom  he  was  knighted  in  1387.    In  1399 
he  was  captured    with    the    king  at  Flint 
Castle,  but  jn  rmitted  to  retire  to  his  own 
estates.     Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  one  of  the 
lords  marchers,  secured  some  of  his  lands, 
and  Owen's  appeal  to  the  Parliament  was 
disregarded,  and  Lord  Grey  received  grants 
of  otle-r  possessions  belonging  to  him.  In 
1400  Owen  took  up  arms,  and,  assuming  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  burnt  the  town  of 
Idithin.   and.   bursting   into  the  marches, 
destroyed    Oswestry   and   captured  several 
forts.    The  Welsh,  whose  agrarian  grievances 
were  serious,  repaired  to  him  in  thousands, 
and  the  strong  Kdwardian  castles  of  Conway, 
Ruthin,  and  Ha  warden  soon  fell   into  his 
hands.    He  repulsed  three  formidable  armies 
led  against  him  by  Henry  IV.  in  person,  and 
in  1 40 "J  was  crowned  at  Machynlleth.  Among 
the  prisoners  taken  by  him  was  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer,  uncle  of  the  young  Earl  of  March, 
which  led  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Mortimers  and  I'crcies  having  for  its  object 
the  overthrow  of  H«  nry.    This  alliance  was 
dissolved  by  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  but 
Gkmdower  continued  the  contest ;  and  official 
record  remains  of  many  acts  thut  prove  the 
reality  of  his  power  in  Wales.    Ho  displaced 
the   bishop  of    Bangor,   and  appointed  a 
jKirtisan  of  his  own;  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  was  his   ambassador  to  the  French 
king,  with  whom  Ic  made  a  treaty  in  1404. 
Kecvivintr  aid  from  Fiance  and  Scotland,  he 
captured  many  English  towns  and  castles,  and 
at  one  time  penetrated  with  his  forces  as  far  as 
Woreeutur.     In  perpetual  inroads  he  harried 
all  the  ma:  ilit-s  in  a  most  merciless  way. 
Twice  Henry  had  some  succ  ess  against  him. 
but  was  unable  to  clh  i  t  his  subjugation  :  and 
Kcvcntl  years  uftcr,  when  about  to  embark  on 
his  expedition  against  France,  he  endeavoured 
to   enter   into  an   arrangement  with  him, 
offering  him  free  pardon  twice.    But  Owen 
n.  ver  submitted,  and  died  in  1415,  still  main- 
taining his  independence.    His  objects  were 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  independence  I 
of  Wales,  and  the  ic viral  of  learning  by  the  | 


creation  of  two  national  universities.  In  per- 
sonal character  and  disinterestedness  of  aim 
he  contrasts  sharply  with  his  contemporaries. 

Brougham.   K«BM  of  Lancaster ;  Williams, 
UUt.  of  H  air*. 

Glerelg,  Charles  Graft,  Lord  (i.  1778. 
d.  1866),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Charles 
Grant,  for  many  years  M.F.  for  lnvcrness- 
shire.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  and  entire  1  Parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  1807.  He  represented 
Montrose  from  1807  to  1818,  anl  Inverness- 
shire  from  that  date  till  1835.  From 
1819  to  1822  he  was  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland;  from  1823  to  1827  Vice-President, 
and  from  1827  to  1828  President,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  From  1830  to  1834  he  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  from  1 834 
to  1839  Secretary  to  the  Colonies.  But  the 
Canadian  Rebellion  of  1838  was  fatal  to  his 
reputation.  He  approved  of  Lord  Durham's 
famous  ordinance,  the  gist  of  which  was  that 
those  of  the  rebels  who  had  acknowledged 
their  guilt  and  submitted  to  the  Queen's 
pleasure  were  to  be  sent  off  to  Bermuda,  but 
under  constraint,  and  punished  with  death 
if  they  returned.  The  ordinance  was  dis- 
allowed ;  Lord  Durham  was  recalled,  and 
Lord  Glenelg  retired  from  public  life.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  Canningiles. 

Glenfruin.  The  Battle  or  (1604),  was 
fought  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  resulted  in  a 
defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the  king's 
forces  by  the  Macgregors  and  other  clans. 

Glenlivet,  The  Battle  of  (October  4, 
1504  1,  was  fought  near  Aberdeen,  lietween 
the  forces  of  James  VL.  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  and  the  rebellious  Eirls  of 
Htintly  and  Errol.  The  rebels  were  inferior 
in  numbers,  but  were  well  amu-d  and  well 
led.  and  completely  defeated  Argyle's  troops, 
losing  only  one  man  ot  note.  Gordon  of 
Auchendoun,  one  of  the  subhcriVra  of  the 
Spanish  Blanks,  (q.v.). 

Glen  Malure,  The  Bat.xk  or  (1580), 
Was  fought  in  the  Wicklow  Mountains.  Lord 
Grey  de  Wilton  here  suffered  a  severe  re- 
pulse from  the  Irisk  septs.  Sir  Peter  Carew, 
a  distinguished  othcer.  was  among  the  slain. 

Glenmarreston,  The  Battle  of(Mu- 
roston  Water,  ttowing  from  the  Pentland 
Hills),  was  fought  in  ti.JS.  Donald  11m',  King 
of  Dalriada,  was  defeated  by  the  Angles. 

Gloucester  was  an  old  Roman  station, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  British  camp, 
<  ter  Gloui.  It  quickly  became  a  town 
of  the  English,  for  Bede  s|K>aks  of  it  as  a 
noble  city.  In  t>7!»  a  monastery  was  founded 
here,  reduced  in  1022  by  Bishop  Wulfstan  to 
the  Benedictine  rule.  It  was  a  frequent  seat 
of  Courts  and  Gemots.  In  1541  it  was 
erected  iuto  a  bishopric  by  Henry  VIII.  j  and 
us  such  was  united  in  1836  with  the  see  of 
Bristol,  but  disunited  agaiu  in  1897. 
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Gloucester,  Peerage  or.  Robert,  it 
natural  sou  of  Henry  I.,  was  treated  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  1109,  on  his  marriaire  with  Mabel, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Hobert  Fitz-Hnmon, 
lord  of  Gloucester.  His  son  William,  who 
died  1183,  transmitted  the  titlo  to  his  three 
daughters :  first,  thn>ugh  the  youngest,  Ha- 
wise  i(or  Isabel!,  to  her  successive  husbands. 
John,  afterwards  King  of  England,  and 
Geoffrey  Mandcvillc,  Earl  of  Ei>s.  x  ;  then  to 
the  issue  of  her  eldest  sister,  Makd.  who 
nuirried  the  Count  of  Evreux  ;  and  finally  to 
the  socond  sister,  Amieia,  who  married  Gil- 
bert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Hereford.  Three  gene- 
rations of  the  De  Clares  were  Earls  of  Glou- 
cester, until  the  widow  of  the  hist.  Johanna, 
daughter  of  Edward  I.,  communieated  the 
honour,  during  her  lifetime,  to  her  second 
husband,  Ralph  de  Monthenner.  Or.  his 
death,  in  i:JU7,  the  earldom  discendid  to  her 
son,  Gilbert  de  (  'Lire,  killed  at  Bannock burn, 
whose  second  sister.  Margaret,  married  Hugh 
of  Audlev,  created  Earl  of  Gloucester  in  1X17. 
At  the  hitter's  death,  ten  years  later,  the  title 
was  presumed  to  bo  extinct :  it  was,  however, 
revived  in  1397,  in  favour  of  Thomas,  Lord 
1  >espencer,  sun  of  the  eldest  sister  of  the 
l»efore-named  Margaret.  Thomas  was,  how- 
ever degraded  in  1399,  when  his  honours 
became  forfeit.  In  the  meanwhile,  1385.  a 
dttkedom  of  Gloucester  bid  been  created  for 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  sixth  son  of  Edward 
III.,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hum- 
phrey. The  latter  died  childless  in  1399. 
Afterwards  three  several  primes  of  the  blood 
were  created  dukes  by  this  title,  none  of  whom 
left  issue;  namely  (1)  Humphrey,  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  murdered  in  14*6;  (2)  Richard, 
brothel  of  Edward  IV.,  and  afterwards 
king,  and  f S)  •  Henry,  youngest  ton  of 
Charles  1.  Thero  was  a  plan  in  1717 — 18  of 
reviving  tlio  dukedom  in  favour  of  George  I.'s 
grandson.  Frederick,  afterwards  I'riuee  of 
Wales;  but  this  never  took  effect.  Frederick's 
younger  son,  Williatn  Henry,  however,  was 
created  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh, 
in  I  "0 1,  and  the  peerage  lasted  until  the  death, 
without  issue,  of  this  prince's  son,  William 
Frederick,  in  1834. 

Nicola*.  llmtonr  Pma9,  ;   Clnrk,  The  Land 
oi  Mo.-jan  iu  Atchiroloyioil  Journal. 

Gloucester,  Rohkkt,  Kami,  op  (d.  1147), 
natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  was  the  great  sup- 
j«>rter  of  the  claims  of  his  half-sister  Matilda 
against  Stephen.  He  married  the  heiress  of 
Fitz-Hainon.  and  so  added  the  lordship  of 
Glamorgan  to  the  earldom  of  Gloucester. 

Gloucester,  Gilhkut  dp  Clare,  Eahl 
op  (6.  1213}.  son  of  Earl  Richard,  threw 
himself  into  the  party  of  Leicester,  after 
hi*  father's  death  in  1202,  but  soon  held 
aloof;  and  though  fighting  with  Montfort  at 
Lewes,  quarrell.-d  with  tie  king  inthecourseof 
1205,  joined  Prime  EdwanI,  and  won  the 
battle  of  Evesham.    He  kept  on  good  terms 


with  Edward,  whoso  daughter  Johanna  he 
married  in  1290.  His  ordinary  capacity, 
however,  rendered  him  un*it  for  the  great 
position  he  aspired  to  occupy. 

Gloucester,  Richard  de  Clam,  Earl 
op  (d.  1202),  the  leader  of  the  baronial  party 
under  Henry  III.,  acted  at  first  in  conjunction 
with,  but  afterwards  in  opposition  to,  Simon 
de  Montfort.  Like  tho  more  aristocratic 
party  of  the  baronage,  he  neither  understood 
nor  sympathised  with  Montfort' s  fur-reaching 
uims,  and  never  quite  forgave  his  foreign 
origin. 

Gloucester,  Gilbert  de  Class,  Eahl 
op  (</.  1314),  son  of  Earl  Gilbert  and  Johanna, 

the  daughter  of  Edward  I.  He  took  the  side 
of  Gavoton,  his  brother-in-law,  was  one  of 
the  I»rds  Ordaincrs,  being  elected  by  co- 
optation  from  the  royalist  side,  and  endea- 
voured more  than  once  to  prevent  civil  war 
He  was  slain  at  Bannockburn.  He  was  tit p 
list  of  his  line,  and  his  estates  fell  ty  his 
tluee  sisters,  whoso  husbinuV  rivalries  take 
up  a  great  place  in  the  history  of  Edward 
I l.'s  reign. 

Gloucester,  Thoxas  op  Woodstock. 
Di  ke  op  (/v.  1355,  d.  1397),  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Edwanl  III.  He  served  in  the  French 
wars,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  J381 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  state. 
The  unpopularity  of  John  of  Gaunt,  caused 
by  his  abandoning  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  in  favour  of  a  court 
policy,  and  his  subsequent  alwence  from 
England  during  his  fruitless  expeditions  tc 
SjMiin,  made  Gloucester  the  natural  leader  of 
the  constitutional  op|>osition.  His  chief  aim 
seems  to  have  been  his  own  aggrandisement, 
though  the  misgovernment  and  cxtruvuganco 
of  the  king  gave  him  sufficient  excuse  for  in- 
terfering. The  heavy  taxation  demanded  for 
the  expenses  of  the  French  war  gave  Glouces- 
ter the  opportunity  he  desired,  and  in  1380  he 
threatened  the  king  with  deposition  unless  he 
consented  to  the  impeachment  of  his  chief 
minister,  De  la  Pole,  ami  the  apj>ointment 
of  a  commisMon  of  regency.  Pit  hard  con- 
sented for  the  time,  but  attempted,  din-ctlv 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  to  raise  a  force  and 
assert  his  independence.  Hut  Gloucester  was 
superior  in  Btmigth,  and  the  king's  friends 
were  cither  executed  or  obliged  to  geek  safety 
in  flight  Gloucester  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  Merciless  Parliament,  and  practi- 
cally ruled  the  kingdom  till  1389,  when 
Pichard  declared  himself  of  age  to  manage 
his  own  affairs,  and  assumed  the  government 
himself.  By  John  of  Gaunt's  influence  a  re- 
conciliation was  effected  between  Gloucester 
and  the  king,  and  matters  went  on  smoothly 
eOOttf  h— though  Gloucester  held  somewhat 
alocf  from  the  court  -till  1397,  when  Richard 
suspected,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
justly  or  not,  that  Gloucester  was  plotting 
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against  him.  The  duke  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned at  Calais  where  he  died,  being  pro- 
bably ii i unit -red  by  the  king's  order*.  It  in 
said  that  before  Lis  death  he  confessed  that 
he  had  been  conspiring  against  the  king. 

Btubbs.  Oii.t.  U>$t.  ;   WoJlon,  Richard  II.  ; 

V u  ill,  UnjUt  :i.  s  GttchxehU. 

Gloucester,  Hvmjhkby.  Dike  or  (A. 
1391,  it.  1447),  Tar-  the  fourth  son  of  Henry 
IV.  He  was  created  Duke  of  Gloucester  in 
1414.  and  took  j«trt  in  the  French  wars  of 
Henry  V.'s  reign,  being  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Afpncourt.  On  his  death-bed  Henry 
appointed  him  regent  of  England  during  his 
win's  minority,  but  Parliament  refused  to 
allow  this,  and  a  council  of  regency  was  ap- 
pointed  with  Bedford  as  Protector,  and  in  his 
absence  from  England,  Gloucester.  By  his  reck- 
less folly  in  marrying  Jacqueline  of  Hainuult, 
and  prosecuting  her  claims  in  Hainault  and 
Ze  aland,  Gloucester  did  much  to  alienate  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  from  tho  English,  while 
his  itttempts  to  train  a  foreign  principality  for 
himself  were  fruitless.  In  142-j,  Gloucester's 
quarrel  with  Beaufort  commenced,  which  con- 
tinued with  temporary  reconciliation  during 
the  whole  of  his  lifetime.  The  brijrht  spot  in 
Gloucester's  character  was  his  affection  for 
his  brother  Bedford,  who  was  frequently  able 
to  restrain  his  folly  and  recklessness.  After 
Bedford's  death,  his  opposition  to  Beaufort 
became  more  and  more  violent,  Gloucester 
representing  the  war  jiarty,  popular  in  Par- 
liament and  the  nation,  while  Beaufort  was 
the  leader  of  the  peace  party,  which  was 
strongly  represented  in  the  Council.  It  was 
the  old  struggle  ol  the  court  and  constitutional 
parties  in  another  form.  The  trial  and 
<onvi«  tion  of  Eleanor  Cobhnm,  his  second 
wife,  was  a  great  blow  to  Gloucester's  in- 
fluence, and  this  was  still  further  injured 
when,  in  1442.  Henry  VI.  came  of  age?,  and 
the  protectorate  was  at  tin  end.  .Suffolk  sup- 
planted Gloucester  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
c  rown,  and  in  1447  Gloucester  was  accused  of 
treason.  The  merits  of  the  case  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  upon  .  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Gloucester  may  have  entertained  the  idea  of 
making  himself  king,  but  on  this  ]s>int  there 
is  no  evidence.  At  all  events,  Gloucester  was 
suddenly  arrested  on  Feb.  18,  144",  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  and  placed  under  arrest,  and 
five-  days  after  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  It 
is  impossible  to  decide*  on  the  cause  of  his 
death  ;  it  may  have  arisen  from  chagrin,  or 
have  been  the  work  of  some  person  who  hoped 
thereby  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  court 
pirty,  or  it  may  (as  popular  legend  asserted), 
nave  lioen  caused  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing 
to  connect  it  wr*h  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and 
there  is  a  strong  reason  for  believing  that  it 
arose-  from  natural  causes.  As  a  jMitron  of 
iearninp,  and  a  benefactor  to  the  I  niversity 
of  Oxford,  Gloucester  deserves  high  praise, 


but  his  public  and  private  career  alike  are 
stained  with  grievous  errors,  and  his  in- 
fluence on  English  politics  was  only  mischie- 
vous. Still,  he  was  popular  with  the  literary 
men  for  his  patronage  of  learning,  and  with  tho 
people  for  his  advocacy  of  a  spirited  foreign 
policv.  From  these  causes  he  was  known  a* 
the  ""good  Duke  Humphrey." 

StubU,  Coiut  Uxstonj  .  Brougham,  Ho  km  o/ 
Lancatttr. 

Gloucester,  Henry.  Dvkk  Off  (A.  1639, 
d.  1660),  was  the  youngest  sou  of  Charles  I.  and 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  From  tho  place  of  his 
birth  he  is  often  known  as  Henry  of  Oatlands. 
Charles,  just  before  his  execution,  had  an 
interview  with  his  young  sou,  in  which  ho 
made  him  promise  riot  to  accept  the  crown, 
from  Parliament  to  the  detriment  of  his  elder 
brothers.  After  his  father's  death  he  re- 
mained in  the  charge  of  Parliament  till  16.V2, 
when  he  was  permitted  to  join  his  mother  in 
France,  Cromwell  being  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
one  whom  many  were  anxious  to  proclaim 
king.  Tho  queen  exhausted  all  entreaties 
and  threats  to  induce  him  to  become  a 
Romanist,  but  he  remained  staunch  to  his 
religion  ;  and  in  1654  left  her  and  joined 
Charles  at  Cologne.  In  1658  he  fought  in 
the  Spanish  army,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battle  of  Dunkirk.  Un  the  Resto- 
ration he  returned  to  England,  but  died  of 
small-pox  very  shortly  afterwards. 

Gloucester,  William,  Di  kr  or  {b.  Julv 
24,  1689,  d.  July  30,  1700),  was  the  son  of 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  and  Princess 
(afterwards  Queen)  Anne.  He  was  informally 
created  duke  soon  after  his  birth.  The*  mi- 
i  timely  death  of  the  youmr  prince — a  boy  of 
i  great  promise — was  received  with  sorrow  by 
tho  natiou.  It  necessitated  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement. 

Gloucester,  Eleanor  Honrs,  DrciiFss 
of  (d.  1399),  was  the  daughter  and  co-heires* 
of  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Northampton,  Here- 
ford, and  Essex.  She  was  marrie-d  to  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after 
whose  death,  in  1397,  she  retired  to  the? 
abbey  of  Barking. 

Gloucester,  Robert  or,  is  known  as  the 
writer  of  a  Chronicle  in  English  verse  more 
interesting  from  a  literary  than  an  historical 
point  of  view.  It  e-xtends  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  year  1270,  and  is  mostlv  a  com- 
pilation from  well-known  sources,  though  it 
contains  original  notices  here  and  there.  It 
was  printed  by  Hearne. 

Glynue,  Josx  (*.  1603,  rf.  1666),  eldest 

son  of  Sir  William  Glynne,  of  Carnarvon- 
shire, was  educated  at'  Westminster  School 
and  at  Oxford,  attained  great  reputation 
as  a  lawyer,  and  represented  Westminster  in 
the  Long  Parliament.  He  was  a  strong 
Presbyterian,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
attack  on  the  bishops,  helped  to  draw  up  the 
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charge  against  Laud,  and  to  conduct  the 
triul  of  Strafford.  In  June,  1647,  he  was*  one 
of  the  members  whose  punishment  whd  de- 
manded by  tho  army,  and  was  expelled  from 
Parliament  till  tho  summer  of  1648,  when  he 
was  restored,  only  to  bo  expelled  again  by 
Pride's  Purge.  He  sat  in  both  of  Cromwell's 
Parliaments,  presided  at  Penruddockc's  trial 
1 1655),  and  «upportod  the  offer  of  the  crown 
to  the  Protector.  In  July,  1655,  he  became 
Chief  Justice,  and  held  tho  post  till  the  fall 
of  Richard  Cromwell,  when  he  resigned.  He 
assisted  in  promoting  the  Restoration,  and  on 
the  return  of  Charles  II.  was  made  king's 
serjeant  and  knjghtod.  He  was  employed  in 
the  prosecution  of  tho  regicides,  and  took  part 
in  Vane's  trial.  Public  opinion  condemned 
him  as  a  renegade,  and  rejoiced  in  an  accident 
which  befell  him  on  the  dav  of  the  coronation. 
"  Serjeant  Glynno's  horse,"  sayB  Pepys,  "  fell 
upon  him  yesterday,  and  is  like  to  kill  him, 
which  peoplo  do  please  themselves  to  see  how 
just  God  is  to  punish  the  rogue  at  such  a 
time  as  this."  Ho  died  on  Nov.  15.  1066, 
continuing  to  practice  his  profession  till  his 
death. 

Fom,  Judgm. 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmindrlry  {d.  1678), 
win  a  London  magistrate,  before  whom  Titus 
( fates  made  a  deposition  concerning  tho 
Popish  Plot.  Some  three  weeks  after  this 
deposition  was  made,  Godfrey  was  f<  unil  dead 
in  a  ditch  near  Primrose  Hill,  with  his  own 
sword  run  through  his  body,  a  livid  crease 
round  his  neck,  and  his  pockets  untitled.  It 
was  at  once  assumed  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered by  Roman  Catholics,  and  Lord  Mae- 
aulay  considers  it  most  •able  that  he  was 
really  murdered  by  some  hot-headed  Romanist. 
Three  of  the  queen's  servants  were  tried  for 
the  murder,  and  executed.  The  Popish  Plot 
agitation  really  began  in  the  excitement 
which  Godfrey's  murder  caused. 

Godfrey  (Gi-thred)   Mac  William 

id.  121*2),  was  the  son  of  Donald  Bane 
Mac  William,  and,  like  his  father,  attempted, 
in  1*2 11,  to  wrest  the  Scottish  crown  trom 
William  the  Lion.  The  royal  troops  unuer 
the  Earls  of  Athole  and  Fife  achieved  various 
successes,  but  the  rebellion  wa*  not  crushed 
until  Godfrey  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  beheaded  ut  Kincar- 
dine (T21-2;. 

Godolphin,  Sydney,  Lord,  afterwards 
Earl  (A.  1645,  d.  1712),  was  educated  as  a 
page  at  Whitehall.  He  held  various  offices 
at  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  including  that 
of  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Helston.  In  1678  he  waa 
sent  as  envoy  to  Holland,  and  on  his  r.  turn 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  1679  he 
was  placed  on  the  Treasury  Commission.  In 
1680  he  supported  the  Exclusion  Rill,  and 
persuaded  Cliarles  to  dismiss  the  Duke  of 
York  to  Scotland  before  Parliament  met. 

Hiit.-20 


He  became  Secretary  of  State  in  1 684,  and 
in  the  same   year,  on  the  resignation  of 

\  Rochester,  he  took  his  place  on  the  Commission 
of  the  Treasury.  On  the  accession  of  James, 
he  was  removed  from  the  Treasury,  and  made 
Chamberlain  to  the  queen.  In  his  official 
capacity  he  did  not  scruple  to  conform  to 
Roman  Catholic  observances.  In  lG87,ontho 
fall  of  the  Hydes,  he  was  again  placed  on 
the  Treasury  "Commission.    He  was  sent  as  a 

I  commissioner  to  treat  with  William.  On  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  Treasury 
business  was  placed  in  his  hands.  In  1690  he 
resigned,  but  was  recalled  as  First  Commis- 
sioner against  the  will  of  Carmarthen.  He  had 
a  large  share  of  William's  confidence,  but, 
influenced  by  Marlborough,  ho  intrigued  with 
the  Jacobites,  especially  with  Middleton, 
James's  Secretary  of  State.  Ho  wan  impli- 
cated in  the  confession  of  Sir  John  Fenwitk  ; 
but  William,  with  great  magnanimity,  ignored 
the  charges  brought  against  him.  But  the 
Whigs  resolved  to  drive  him  from  office,  and 
were  successful.  In  1700  he  was  mailed  to 
the  king's  councils;  but  in  the  fall  of  his 
party,  in  the  last  year  of  William's  reign,  he 
was  again  dismissed.  On  the  accession  of 
Anne  he  was  made  lx>rtl  Treasurer,  through 
the  influence  of  Marlborough,  whose  daughter 
had  married  Godolphin's  eldest  son.  In 
170S,  Godolphin,  seeing  that  his  attempt  at  a 
composite  ministry  was  a  failure,  determined 
to  join  the  Whigs.  He  was  compiled  to  dis- 
miss Harley  and  the  moderate  Tories.  For 
the  rest  of  his  administration  Godolphin  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  Whig  Junto.  In  1710, 
Godolphin  agreed  to  Sunderland's  advice,  and 
impeached  SachevereU.  The  popular  outcry 
proved  that  the  queen  and  the  Tories  might 
venture  to  upset  the  ministry.  Without 
consulting  him,  Shrewsbury  was  made  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Godolphin  swallowed  the  in- 
suit ;  but  the  dismissal  of  Sunderland  was 
shortly  followed  by  his  own.  During  the  tu- 
mult that  followed  Sacheverell's  trial,  both  he 
and  Marlborough  intrigued  with  the-  Jacobite 
court  at  St.  Germains.  His  character  is  thus 
described  by  Macaulay  :— "He  was  laborious, 
clear-headed,  and  profoundly  waned  in  the 
details  of  finance.  Every  government,  there- 
fore, found  him  a  useful  servant ;  and  there 
was  nothing  in  his  opinions  or  in  his  character 
which  could  prevent  him  from  serving  any 
government." 

RiuiV*,  H\*t.  of  England;  Macuulnr,  Hvl.  (d 
F.n<). ;  Stauhope,  Reign  of  Quern  Anre,  and  Hui. 
of  Ettylandi  Coxe,  JbvftMMf  K. 

Godwin  (Godwine),  Earl  {/>.  circa  990, 
d.  1053),  was,  a«  cording  to  the  most  pro- 
table  account,  the  son  of  Wulfnoth.  the  South 
Saxon  who  was  outlawed  in  1009.  Of  his 
early  life  nothing  certain  is  known,  but  in 
10 IS  we  find  him  created  an  earl  by  Canute, 

'  and  shortly  after  marrying  the  king's  niece 
Gvtha.    In  1020  he  was  made  Rirl  of  the 

I  West  Saxons  probably  as  a  reward  for  hie 
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rices  in  the  northern  wars  of  Canute.  On 
the  death  of  that  king  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  Hardiconuto,  and  on  the  latter  obtaining 
Wessex  Godwin  became  one  of  the  chief 
advisors  of  Emma,  who  aeted  as  regent.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Alfred  the  son  of  Ethel- 
red  came  to  England,  and  was  murdered  by 
Harold.  It  seems  impossible  in  tho  face  of 
the  evidence  of  contemporary  writers  to 
doubt  that  Godwin  betrayed  the  young  Ethel- 
ing  to  Harold,  though  the  accusation  of  com- 
plicity in  Alfred's  death,  which  was  brought 
against  Godwin  in  1040,  resulted  in  tho 
acquittal  of  the  earl,  and  Godwin  continued 
in  power.  On  the  death  of  Hardicunute  in 
1042  Godwin  w.is  foremost  in  procuring 
tho  election  of  Edward  th<>  Confessor  to  the 
throne,  anil  during  the  early  j«rt  of  the  reign 
of  that  prince  he  exercised  the  chief  power  in 
the  kingdom.  His  daughter  was  married  to 
the  king,  and  his  sons  promoted  to  earldoms. 
During  this  period  (1043—1051)  we  find 
Godwin  leading  the  national  English  party, 
and  strenuously  opposing  that  introduction 
of  foreigners  which  was  the  great  weakness 
of  Edward's  reign.  But  the  Xormans  were 
too  strong  for  him ;  u  the  appointment  of 
Robert  of  Jumieges  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  marks  the  decline  of  Godwin's 
power ;  the  foreign  influence  was  now  at  its 
height,  and  the  English  earl  was  to  feel  the 
strenjjth  of  it."  The  refusal  of  Oodwin  to 
punish  the  burgesses  of  Dover  for  the  riot 
occasioned  by  the  insolence  of  the  followers  of 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  led  to  the  outlawry  of 
Godwin  and  his  family  (1061).  Tho  next 
year  the  tide  turned;  the  feeling  of  the 
nation  showed  itself  in  favour  of  Godwin. 
He  came  back  from  his  shelter  in  Flanders  at 
the  head  of  a  fleet.  In  most  parts  of  England 
he  was  welcomed  ;  he  sailed  up  the  Thames 
to  London  ;  the  army  gathered  by  the  king 
refused  to  fight  against  him  ,  and  he  and  his 
family  were  restored  to  all  their  offices  and 
possessions.  Tin-  next  year  Godwin  was 
smitten  with  a  fit  at  the'  king's  table,  and 
died  April  15,  1053.  Mr.  Freeman  regards 
Godwin  us  the  representative  of  all  English 
feeling,  as  the  leader  of  every  national  move- 
ment, and  as  enjoying  in  consequence  an 
extreme  popularity.  But  he  was  also  a  wise 
and  wary  statesman,  able  to  practise  the  baser 
as  well  as  the  nobler  arts  of  statesmanship. 
His  vast  wealth  suggests  a  covetous  dis- 
position. He  promoted  his  sons  without 
much  care  for  their  deserts.  But  as  a  strong 
man  and  a  vigorous  ruler  he  was  of  the  type 
of  which  England  had  at  that  time  the  greatest 
need. 


Goffe  (or  Gough  William,  was  son- 
in-law  to  Colonel  Whalley,  and  consequently 
connected  with  Cromwell,  to  whom  lie  was 
strongly  attached.  He  fought  in  the  Par- 
liamentary limy,  was  one  of  the  members 


of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  signed 
the  warrant  for  Charles  I.'s  executiou.  Ho 
accompanied  Cromwell  to  Scotland  in  1051, 
assisted  in  Pride's  Purge,  and  in  clearing 
out  the  Baritones  Parliament.  He  was  one  of 
the  major-generals  appointed  in  1650,  and 
one  of  the  members  of  Cromwell's  House  of 
Lords.  He  was  one  of  the  few  officers  iu 
favour  of  Cromwell's  assuming  the  title  of 
king,  and  attached  himself  subsequently  to 
Richard  Cromwell.  On  the  Restoration  he 
fled  with  Whalley  to  America,  where  he 
remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Golab  Singh,  originally  a  running  foot- 
man, attracted  the  attention  of  Hunjeet 
Singh  and  rose  to  favour.  Ho  was  given 
the  territory  of  Juminoo,  lying  between 
I^ahore  and  Cashmere.  As  a  liajpoot,  he* 
was  detested  by  the  Sikhs.  On  the  death  of 
Kunjeet  Singh,  1839,  he  aimed  at  becoming 
supreme  in  Cashmere,  and  even  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Thibet.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  Sikh  war  the  principality  of  Cash- 
mere was  sold  to  him  by  the  English 
(1.S40).  A  formidable  opposition  was  or- 
ganised againBt  him,  which  was  witn  dif- 
ficulty suppressed  by  Major  Henry  Lawrence. 
"  The  arrangement,"  Bays  Mr.  Cunningham, 
"  was  a  dexterous  one,  if  reference  be  had  only 
to  the  policy  of  reducing  tho  power  of  the 
Sikhs;  but  the  transaction 
worthy  ol  the  British  name  and 
Cunningham,  Hitt.  o/SOJts. 

Gold  Coast  Colony.  [Wbst  Afhicax 
Colonies  and  Settlements.  ] 

Goodman,  Cahdell.  was  a  Jacobite  ad- 
venturer in  the  reign  of  William  III.  He  hnd 
been  an  actor,  a  paramour  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  two  of  whose  children  he  had  at- 
tempted to  poison,  and  a  forcvr  of  hank  notes. 
In  1095  he  was  confined  to  gaol  for  raising  a 
Jacobite  riot  in  London,  in  conjunction  with 
Porter.  He  was  one  of  the  conspirators  in 
the  Assassination  Plot,  and  as  his  evidence 
could  procure  the  conviction  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  efforts  wen-  made  to  get  him»out of 
the  country.  An  adventurer  named  O'Brien 
met  him  in  a  tavern  in  Drury  I„anc,  and 
persuaded  him  to  go  abroad  by  offering  him 
an  annuity  of  £500.  This  he  accepted,  and 
arrived  safely  at  St.  Germain* 

Good  Parliament,  The  (1370),  gained 

its  title  from  the  lieneficent  measures  it 
passed  ami  its  bold  attitude  in  reforming 
abuses.  Edwaid  III.,  old  before  his  time, 
was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  a  worth- 
less woman,  Alice  lVrrers,  through  whose 
means  John  of  Gaunt  contrived  to  appro* 
priate  to  himself  the  whole  of  the  royal 
authority,  and  to  appoint  his  own  crea- 
tures to  all  the  great  offices  of  state.  The 
Parliament  which  met  in  1370.  after  an  in- 
terval of  three  years,  determined  to  do  away 
with  this  state  of  things,  and  in  this  resohi- 
|  tion  they  were  strongly  supported  by 
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Black  Prince.  Peter  de  la  Mare  was  chosen 
Sj.--.iki  i,  and  ho  at  once  demanded  that  the 
national  accounts  should  he  audited,  and  that 
trustworthy  counsellors  and  ministers  should 
lie  appointed.  The  Commons  next  proceeded 
to  accuse  certain  persons — of  whom  the  chief 
were  Ixird  Ijutimcr  und  Richard  Lyons — of 
malversation  and  fraud,  and  they  were  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  and  forfeiture. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  impeachment. 
Alice  Perron  was  next  attacked,  and  it 
was  ordered  tl«at  henceforward  no  woman 
should  interfere  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  on  i»in  of  forfeiture.  The  Black 
Prince  having  died  in  the  meantime,  the 
Parliament  demanded  that  his  son  Richard 
should  be  brought  l>efore  them,  that  they 
might  see  the  heir  to  the  throne.  This, 
which  was  intended  to  checkmate  John  of 
(taunt,  who  was  supposed  to  be  aspiring  to 
t he  throne,  was  forthwith  done.  The  Commons 
also  proposed  that  an  administrative  council 
should  be  appointed,  some  of  whom  were 
always  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  king ;  this, 
with  certain  modifications,  was  agreed  to. 
But  besides  these  acts,  they  presented  to  the 
king  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  forty  peti- 
tions on  various  subjects,  of  which  the  most 
important  worcthat  Parliaments  might  be  held 
annually  ;  that  the  knights  of  the  shire  should 
Is*  freely  elected,  not  merely  nominated  by  the 
sheriff ;  the  sheriffs  should  lie  elected,  and 
not  appointed  at  the  Exchequer ;  the  law 
courts  should  lie  reformed;  the  abuse  of 
Papal  provisions,  Ac,  should  bo  removed. 
The  work  of  the;  (Jood  Parliament  could 
be  carried  out  only  under  the  leadership 
of  some  powerful  personage,  such  as  the 
Black  Prince.  Now#  that  he  was  dead,  the 
power  pawed  once  more  into  the  hands 
of  John  of  (Jaunt,  who  immediately  undid 
the  work  of  the  Parliament.  Jsot  one 
of  the  petitions  became  a  statute.  Alice 
Porrers  regained  her  place  and  influence  at 
court.  Lyons  and  other  offenders  were  par- 
doned, Peter  de  la  Mare  was  sent  to  prison, 
nnd  the  new  members  of  the  Council  were 
dismissed.  But  though  the  work  of  the 
Good  Parliament  was  for  the  time  rendered 
nugatory,  the  year  1-17G  forms,  nevertheless, 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  responsibility  of  ministers,  the 
rights  of  impeachment  und  of  inquiry  into 
grievances  and  abuses,  were  established,  and 
were  destined  to  receive  extension  and  con- 
firmation in  the  next  reign. 

Stubba,  Court.  Mitt.;  Longman,  Kdtrard  lit. 

Goodrich,  Thomas,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  id.  15*14),  made  Itishop  of  Ely  by 
Henry  VI II.,  was  a  stauneh  supporter  of  the 
Beformation.  In  December,  1551,  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Richard  Rich  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  in  that  capacity  was  induced,  after 
much  solicitation,  to  set  the  Great  Seal  to  the 
patent  altering  the  succession  in  favour  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey.     He  continued  to  support 


Northumberland  until    ho   saw    that  the 

cause  was  lost,  when  he  at  once  resigned  his 
office  and  retired  to  his  diocese,  where,  says 
Lord  Campbell,  "  partly  from  his  sacred 
character  and  partly  from  Jiis  real  insignifi- 
cance, he  was  not  molested." 

Campbell,  Lwt*  of  tht  Chancellor* ;  Fo3». 
Jwlyo  «f  England, 

Goorkha    War    (1814—1816).  The 
Goorkhas  had  encroached  continually  on  the 
British  frontier,  and  at  last  laid  claim  to 
two  districts,  Bootwul  and  Sheoraj,  which 
they   had   seized,   though   they  had  been 
ceded  to  Lord  Wellesley  in  the  year  1801 
by  the  Nabob.    Lord  Minto  remonstrated 
with  them,  and  on  their  refusal  to  retire, 
Lord  Hastings,  his  successor,  ordered  their 
expulsion.     Money  was  obtained  from  the 
Vizier,   and    four   armies    were  prepared, 
comprising    30,000    men,    with    60  guns. 
The  ( ioorkhas  were  divided  into  three ;  one- 
third,  under  Cmur  Singh,  guarded  the  for- 
tresses on   the  Sutlej ;  two  thousand  were 
distributed  between  the  Jumna  and  Kalee; 
the  rest  protected  the  capital.     The  English 
at   first    met   with   nothing  but  disaster. 
Kalungu  was  taken  with   great   loss,  and 
the  Dhoou  valley  occupied,  but  the  fortress 
of  Jyetuk  stopped  the  advance  of  the  division 
altogether.    The  divisions  of  Generals  Wood 
and  Marley  failed  entirely,  the  one  to  capture 
Jertgurh,  the  other  to  reach  the  capital. 
These  disasters  were  somewhat  retrieved  by 
the  brilliant  success  of  General  Ochtcrlony, 
who  waa  entrusted  with  the  difficult  task  of 
dislodging  I'mur  Singh  from  the  forts  on  the 
I'pper  Sutlej.     After  an  extremely  arduous 
campaign  he  succeeded  in  confining  I'mur 
Singh  to  the  fortress  of  Malown,  and  in 
finally  compelling  him  to  make  terms,  which 
included  the  surrender  of  tho   fortress  of 
Malown    and    all    conquests   west   of  the 
Kalee.     This  was  facilitated  by  the  opera- 
tions  of    Colonels   Gardner    and  Nicolls, 
who,  with  a  body  of  irregular  horse  and 
2,000  regulars,  had  cleared  the  province  of 
Kumaon.  and  captured  its  capital  Altnorah, 
thus   isolating   I'mur  Singh  from  Nepaul 
and  Khatmandu.    The  discomfiture  of  their 
ablest    general    and    loss    of    their  most 
valuable  conquests,   induced  the  Nepuulesc 
government  to  sue  for  peace.     The  condi- 
tions proposed  by  Lord  Hastings  were  that 
they  should  resign  all  claims  on  the  hill  rajahs 
west  of  the  Kalee,  cede  the  Terrai,  restore 
tho  territory  of  Sikkim,  and  receive  a  British 
Resident.     The   treaty  was   agreed   to  on 
December  2,  1816,  but  the  influence  of  Umitf 
Singh   and   the   other   chiefs  induced  the 
Goorkha  government  to  break  it,  and  it  re- 
quired  another  campaign  under  Sir  David 
Oehterlonv,  and  a  complete  rout  at  Muk- 
wanpore,  before  peace  was  finally  concluded, 
March  2,  lsie. 

Ma Wlui.  Polil.  Hirt.  of  Jn,U„  ;  Wilson,  Hist, 
of  /ndia  .  Thornton,  Pi  i/i»a  Empire  in  India. 
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Gordon,  Chas.  Geo.  (*.  28th  Jan..  1833, 
d.  26th  Jan.,  1885),  received  his  commission  in 
the  Royal  Engineers  in  1862,  and  saw  service 
in  the  Crimea.  In  1862,  as  commander  of  the 
Ever- Victorious  Army,  he  suppressed  the  for- 
midahle  Tai-ping  rehellion  in  China.  In  1874 
lie  was  appointed  governor  of  the  tribes  in  the 
Soudan  by  the  Khedive  of  Ep  y  pt,  and  signalised 
his  two  years  of  office  by  puttingdown  the  slave 
trade,  an  object  to  which  he  again  addressed 
himself  when,  in  1877.  he  became  Governor- 
General  of  the  Soudan  and  the  Equatorial  Pro- 
vinces. In  1882  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Cape  forces;  and  in  1884  was 
sent  to  Khartoum  to  bring  away  from  the 
Soudan  several  garrisons  that  were  hemmed  in 
by  the  followers  of  the  Mahdi.  He  was,  how- 
ever, himself  shot  in  the  city  of  Khartoum, 
and  the  avant  nurter*  of  the  relief  expedition 
arrived  only  to  find  that  the  city  had  fallen, 
and  that  its  heroic  defender  was  slain  (Feb.  26, 
1885).  His  saintlineas  and  fearlessness  and 
strange  influence  over  men  make  hirn  one  of 
the  most  striking  figures  in  modern  history. 

Gordon,  The  Family  or.  The  origin  of 
this  great  Scottish  house  is  extremely  obscure. 
The  first  prominent  bearer  of  the  name  was 
Sir  Adam  Gordon,  Justiciar  of  Lothian  under 
Edward  I.  (1305).  His  adhesion  to  Bruce 
gave  him  estates  in  the  north  that  transferred 
the  chief  seat  of  the  house  from  the  Mente 
to  Deeside  and  the  Spey  valley.  The  direct 
male  line  died  out  in  1462 ;  but  from  his  female 
and  illegitimate  descendants  a  lar^e  circle  of 
Gordons  sprang  up.  His  grund*on  was  made 
iiarl  of  Huntly  (1445),  a  peerage  which,  ele- 
vated to  u  marquisate  in  159U,  and  a  dukedom 
(of  Gordon)  in  1684,  became  extinct  in  1836. 
But  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Huntly  passed  to 
another  branch  of  the  family ,  who  had  acquired 
the  title  of  Viscount  Melguud  and  Abovne  in 
the  year  1627,  and  Earl  of  Aboyne  in  1060, 
Other  peerages  in  the  family  were— the  earl- 
dom of  Sutherland  [1512},  the  barony  of  Loch- 
invar  and  viscounty  of  Kenmure  (1633) — in 
abeyance  since  1847 — and  the  earldom  of  Aber- 
deen (1682),  belonging  to  a  collateral  branch 
traceable  from  the  fifteenth  century. 

Gordon,  Genealogical  Mitt,  of  th*  Uou*e  of 
Gordon. 

Gordon,  L\i>\"  Cathekine,  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  and.  on  her  mother's 
side,  a  cousin  of  James  IV.,  by  whom  she  was 
married  to  Perkin  Warbeck.  Taken  prisoner 
by  Henry  VII..  with  her  husband,  she  became 
an  attendant  to  his  queen,  and  afterwards 
married  Sir  M.  Cradock. 

Gordon,  Sir  John  ;'</.  1562),  was  the  fourth 
son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Huntly.  He  was  one  of 
the  numerous  suitors  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
whose  favour,  however,  he  lost  on  the  occasiou 
of  a  brawl  in  the  street*  of  Edinburgh.  He 
was  beheaded  at  Aberdeen  for  treason  in 
1662. 


Gordon  Riots,  The  (June,  1780),  wert- 
the  most  formidable  popular  rising  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1778  u  bill,  brought 
in  by  Sir  George  Savile  and  Dunning,  lor  th* 
relaxation  of  some  of  the  harsher  penal  law» 
against  Catholics,  passed  almost  unanimously 
through  both  Houses.  Protestant  associations 
were  formed  in  Scotland ;  a  leader  was  found 
in  Iiord  George  Gordon,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  a  silly  young  man  of  twenty-eight 
years  of  age ;  and  the  agitation  spread  to 
England.  On  June  2nd,  1780,  a  IkkIv  of  50,000 
persons  met  in  .St.  George's  Fields  to  petition, 
lor  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Act.  The 
mob  forced  their  way  into  the  lobby  of  the 
House,  and,  continually  encouraged  by  Lord 
George  Gordon,  prevented  the  conduct  of 
business.  The  House  udjoumed  till  Tues- 
day the  6th.  The  mob  dispersed  ;  but 
only  to  begin  their  work  of  destruction  by 
demolishing  the  chapels  of  the  Sardinian  and 
bavarian  ministers.  In  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  the  mob  renewed  their  ravages  in 
Moorfields.  On  Sunday,  the  4th,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  worse  extremities.  The  next  day  the 
mob  attacked  the  house  of  Sir  Geonje  Savile, 
which  was  carried  and  pillaged.  The  alarm 
spread.  Burke  had  to  leave  his  own  house  and 
take  refuge  with  General  liurgoyne ;  and  Lord 
George  Gordon  himself  saw  that  the  riots  were 
proceeding  too  violently,  and  disa  vowed  his 
old  friends.  On  the  6th  the  Houses  met  after 
their  adjournment.  A  motion  was  passed  that 
the  petitions  should  be  considered  M  as  soon  an 
the  tumults  subside  which  are  now  subsisting.'* 
On  the  very  same  evening,  one  detachment  of 
the  rioters  broke  open  Newgate  and  released 
the  prisoners  ;  others  were  meanwhile  releas- 
ing, in  the  same  violent  way,  the  malefactors 
at  Clerkenwell.  Towards  midnight  the  rioters 
burnt  Lord  Mansfield's  house  in  Bloomsbury 
Square,  with  its  priceless  library,  the  occupants 
Iwrely  escaping.  The  magistrates  did  not  ven- 
ture to  read  the  Kiot  Act:  and  the  Guards 
would  not  act  until  this  formality  had  been 
gone  through.  On  the  7th  the  king  called  a 
Council,  and  showed,  as  usual,  that  where 
courage  was  required  he  would  not  l>e  wanting. 
The  cabinet  wavered  on  the  right  of  the  troopa 
to  interfere  until  the  Kiot  Act  had  been  read ; 
but  the  Attorney-General,  Wedderburn.  dis- 
posed of  this  difficulty ,  and  the  king  insisted 
on  prompt  action.  A  proclamation  was  issued, 
warning  all  householders  to  close  their  houses 
and  keep  within  doors  ;  and  orders  were  given 
to  the  military  to  act  without  waiting  for 
directions  from  the  civil  magistrate.  Sol- 
diers everywhere  drove  the  rioters  before 
them  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  musketry.  The  returns 
sent  in  show  that  200  persons  were  shot  dead, 
while  250  more  were  lying  wounded  in  the 
hospitals,  and  still  more  were  no  doubt  carried 
away  and  concealed  by  their  friends.  On 
Thursday  morning  the  plunder  and  confla- 
grations" were  completely  at  an  end.  One 
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hundred  and  thirty-fire  of  tho  rioters  wore 
arrested;  twenty-one  were  executed.  Lord 
George  Gordou  subsequently  became  a  con- 
rert  to  Judaism,  nnd  died  in  Newgate  in 
1793,  having  bejen  convicted  for  libel  in  1787. 

Stanhope,  .  vti.,  C.  61  ;  Ann.  IUq.,  1760,  pp. 
190,  tt  «*'/.  ;  Burke.  EtiUtnlary  Corrapundenct, 
1L  S50,  tt  atq.  ;  Plain  and  Succinct  Sarratiet  e/ 
H\Uium  yinctnt,  178a  [W.  R.  S  ] 

Gorges,  Bn  Ferdinando,  was  one  of 
the  supporters  of  Essex  in  his  rebellion  of 
1601.  lie  saved  his  life  by  releasing  the 
ministers  whom  the  earl  had  taken  primmer, 
and  by  appearing  as  a  witness  at  the  trial. 
He  died  in  1647. 

Goring,  Georoe,  Loan,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Norwich,  a  Royalist  partisan  who  be- 
trayed the  Army  Plot  to  Pym,  but  who 
got  command  of  "Portsmouth,  which  he  hold 
valiantly  for  Charles  L  Afterwards  he  com- 
manded the  Royalist  army  in  the  south-west, 
and  attempted  to  capture  Taunton.  He 
joined  the  second  Civil  War,  and  on  tho 
capture  of  Colchester  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  saved  from  execution  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Speaker. 

Gorsipred,  or  eon  paternity,  is  a  wide- 
spread custom  amongst  the  Irish.  Tho  ex- 
tremely strong  feelings  of  attachment  arising 
from  it  were  among  the  most  powerful 
agents  in  completely  denationalising  the  Nor- 
man invaders.  The  Statute  of  Kilkenny, 
1367,  made  it  high  treason  to  enter  into  this 
relation  of  godfather  with  natives,  but  ex- 
emptions were  very  often  granted. 

Dsvi»,  Ducovtry;  Fronde,  EnglUh  in  Inland. 

Gorat,  The  Rioht  Ho\.  Sir  John  Eldox 
(*.  1835),  after  a  distinguished  career  at  Cam- 
bridge was  for  a  time  (1861-63)  Civil  Com- 
missioner of  Waikato,  New  Zealand.  Culled 
to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1865,  he 
took  silk  in  187;'!,  and  in  1888  was  appointed 
Solicitor-General.  In  1886  he  became  Under- 
Secretary  for  India,  nnd  in  1890  was  sworn 
of  the  Privy  Council.  He  whs  Financial 
Secretary  to  tho  Treasury  in  1891-92;  in 
1895  he  accepted  the  Vice- Presidency  of  the 
Council,  which  post  he  vacated  in  1902  on 
retiring  from  tho  Board  of  Education. 

Goachen. Gi:oroe  Joachim,  first  Viscount 
(b.  1831.  d.  1907),  was  educated  at  Rugby 
and  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Elected  one  of 
the  members  for  the  City  of  London  in  1863, 
he  became  Vice- President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  1865,  and  in  1866  entered  the 
Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  In 
1868  he  wu»  appointed  President  of  the' Board 
of  Trade,  and  in  1871  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  In  1880-81,  as  AmhtMftdor- 
Extraordinary  to  the  Porte,  he  effected  the 
settlement  ol  the  Greek  and  Montenegrin 
frontier  question*.  His  tenure  of  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (1887-92)  was 


signalised  by  a  measuro  for  the  conversion  of 
tho  National  Debt.  From  1895-1900  he  was 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  1900  he 
retired,  being  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Goschen  of  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent. 

Gough,  Ht-GH,  Viscot-XT  (b.  1779,  d. 
1869),  entered  the  army,  and  distinguished 
himself  on  many  occasions  during  the  Pen- 
insular War  In  1837  he  commanded  the 
English  army  in  the  Chinese  War,  and 
achieved  the  capture  of  Canton.  For  his  ser- 
vices he  was  created  a  barouet.  In  1843  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  India. 
He  commanded  during  the  first  Sikh  War, 
and  for  his  services  was  created  Baron  Gough. 
He  also  commanded  during  the  second  Sikh 
War,  and  his  crowning  victory  of  Guxerat 
was  rewarded  with  a  viscounty. 

Goulburn,  Henry  (4.  1784,  rf.  1856), 
was  elected  member  for  Horsham  in  1807  ; 
in  1810  he  was  made  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  At  the 
general  election  of  1812  he  was  elected  for  St. 
Germans.  From  1812-21  he  was  appointed 
Undor-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
He  accepted  the  post  of  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  in  1821,  and  held  that  office  until  1828, 
when  he  became  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer. 
He  went  out  of  office  in  1830,  was  elected 
member  for  Oxford  University  in  1831.  and  in 
December,  1834,  was  appointed  Home  Secre- 
tary. In  1839  he  was  prop<j«ed  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  tho  Whigs  carried 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre.  In  1841  he  was  again 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer.  He  retired  with 
Sir  R.  Peel  in  1846,  and  from  that  time  took 
no  very  active  part  in  politics. 

Gowrie,  William,  Earl  op  (Lord  Ruth- 
yen),  d.  1584,  was  the  leader  in  the  Raid 
of  Ruthven,  for  which  act  of  violence  he 
obtained  an  indemnity,  1582.  On  the  defoat 
of  his  party,  1583,  he  was  induced  by  false 
promises  of  pardon  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
king  confessing  his  guilt.  On  this  evidence 
he  was  executed  at  Stirling,  May.  1584. 

Gowrie,  The  Earl  or,  the  son  of  the 

preceding,  joined  with  his  brother  in  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy,  1600,  to  kidnap  King 
James  VI.;  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
he  was  killed  by  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  a 
retainer  of  the  king.  He  was  Provost  of 
Perth,  and  very  popular  with  tho  citizens, 
who  threatened  to  make  the  "  king's  green 
coat  pay  for  their  provost." 

Gowrie  Conspiracy,  The  (1600),  is  a 
name  given  to  a  somewhat  mysterious  affair 
which  happened  during  the  reign  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland.  On  August  5.  1600.  while 
the  king  was  hunting  in  Falkland  Park  in 
Fifeshire  ho  was  met  by  Alexander  Ruthven 
(brother  of  the  Earl  of  "Gowrie)  who  invited 
him  to  Gowrie  Houbo  near  Perth,  saying  that 
he  had  caught  a  Jesuit  with  a  large  sum  oi 
money  in  his  possession.    James  being  in 
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need  of  money  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
after  dinner  went  with  Alexander  Ruthven 
alone,  to  interrogate  the  captive.  Instead  of 
a  prisoner,  however,  he  found  an  armed  re- 
tainer of  the  earl,  named  Henderson  ;  Ruthven 
at  once  told  the  king  he  wan  a  prisoner,  re- 
minding him  of  his*  fathtr's  (Lord  Gowric) 
execution  in  lo84.  James,  however,  managed 
to  raise  an  alarm  in  spite  of  Ruthveu's  efforts 
to  stab  him,  and  hi*  attendant*  hastened  to  his 
assistance.  Sir  John  Ramsay,  liis  page,  forced 
his  way  up  a  stair  to  the  turret  where  the 
struggle  was  going  on,  and  stabbed  ltuthven 
twice  ;  the  conspirator,  and  hi*  brother,  Lord 
Oowrie,  being  subsequently  despatched  by  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine  ami  Sir  Hugh  H  erries.  The 
king  had  considerable  difficulty  in  escaping 
from  Gowric  House,  as  the  citizens  of  Perth, 
with  whom  Gowric  was  very  popular,  wished 
to  put  him  to  death.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
by  the  king's  enemies  that  the  whole  affair 
had  been  arranged  by  James,  who  wished  to 
get  rid  of  thc~  Ruthvens,  but  subsequent 
evidence  proved  that  there  had  been  a  con- 
spiracy between  LordGowrie,  his  brother  and 
KolxTt  Logan,  to  seize  or  kill  the  king.  It  is 
said  that  Klizabeth  was  privy  to  the  scheme. 
Burton,  Hi'tonj  of  SeaUond. 

Grace,  The  Act  of  (May  '20,  1690), 
was  issued  by  William  III.,  and  as  such  was 
received  with  peculiar  marks  of  respect,  and 
read  only  once  in  the  Lords  and  once  in  tho 
Commons.  It  excepted  from  its  operations 
the  survivors  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
which  had  sat  on  Charles  I.,  and  his  two 
nameless  executioners.  "With  these  excep- 
tions, all  political  offences  committed  before 
the  day  on  which  the  nival  wgnaturo  was 
affixed  to  the  Act.  were  covered  in  general 
oblivion."  This  Act  was  opposed  by  tho  more 
violent  Whigs  because,  they  said,  it  had  com- 
pletely refuted  his  declaration :  but  it  is,  as 
Macaulay  remarks,  "  one  of  his  noblest  and 
purest  titles  to  renown." 

SfofufM  of  thr  Realm  ;  Burnet.  Ui*t.  of  Uit  0>rn 
Ttmr  ;  Maciuiluy.  Hitt  of  Kn<j. 

Graces,  The.  In  1628,  the  government 
of  Ireland  being  greatly  cmluiirass«d  by  James 
I.'s  prodigality,  an  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded, by  which,  in  return  for  the  Volun- 
tary Aids,  Lord  Falkland,  as  Lord  Deputy, 
granted,  in  the  king's  name,  some  fifty-one 
"  graces"  or  concessions.  The  most  impor- 
tant were:  (1)  Recusants  to  be  allowed  to 
practice  in  courts  of  law,  and  to  sue  for 
jivcry  of  their  lands  in  the  Court  of  Ward*, 
on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  only  ;  (2) 
the  claims  of  the  crown  to  land  to  be  limited 
by  a  prescription  of  sixty  years;  (3)  inhabi- 
tants of  Connaught  to  be  permitted  to  make 
anew  eii.t irnent  ol  their  title-deeds;  (4)  a 
Parliament  to  be  held  at  once  to  confirm 
these  "  grno-s."  A  Parliament  was  indeed 
held,  but  being  called  by  Wd  Falkland  in 
defiance  ot  Povningt*  Law,  its  acts  were  eoa« 


|  aidered  null  and  void  by  the  English  Council. 
In  1034  Strafford.  Falkland's  successor, 
promised,  if  Parliament  voted  a  subsidy  in  its 
first  session,  to  hold  a  second  one  for  consider- 
ing the  "  graces."  He  broke  his  promise  and 
declared  that  the  most  important  could  not  be 
|  conceded.  When  the  system  of  •«  Thorough  " 
i  broke  down  in  England,  a  deputation  went 
over  to  England  and  got  all  its  request* 
granted  by  Charles  L,  1641.  but  of  course  the 
Parliament  was  not  bound  thereby. 

Str.ifo.-d  Fejwnj  Gardiner,  Hid,  vf  En-).,  tWJ 
— 1642. 

Grafton,  Ait.vstcs  Henry,  3ki>  Dike 
|  of  (6.  17:jj,  <(.  1811},  son  of  the  second  duke, 
after  being  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  succeeded  his  father 
at  the  age  of  22.  He  attach* <d  himself  to  the 
Whigs,  ami  was  one  of  the  three  peers  who, 
for  their  independence  in  censuring  Bute's 
peace  with  Frame  in  1763,  were  dismissed 
from  their  lor  1- lieutenancies.  When  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  came  into  office 
in  176"),  the  duke  was  appointed  one  of  tho 
Secretaries  of  State,  but  resigned  in  tho 
following  May,  having  become  a  disciple  of 
Pitt.  When  the  miuistry  resigned  a  few 
months  later,  the  duke  was  appointed  First 
Lord  of  tho  Treasury,  while  Pitt  nominally 
received  for  himself  the  Privy  Seal  only,  but 
was  in  fact  Prime  Minister.  The  duke  did, 
however,  become  really  Premier,  when 
Chatham  fell  ill  and  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness; and  so  he  continued  until  January, 
1770,  when  he  retired  and  made  way  for 
Lord  North,  after  l>eing  outvoted  in  his  own 
cabinet.  On  tho  retirement  of  Lord  Wey- 
mouth, and  the  death  of  Lord  Halifax,  the 
duke  '•  was  induced  to  accept  the  Privv  Seal, 
but,  with  a  kind  of  proud  humility,  refused  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  North  ;  "  but  in 
October,  1 7 7 ■"> ,  as  he  could  not  convince  his 
colleagues  of  the  need  of  conciliating  America, 
he  resigned.  He  then  joined  his  old  leader.  Lord 
Chatham,  in  his  protests  against  the  policy  of 
the  government  in  America.  The  duke  re- 
mained in  opposition  during  the  remainder  of 
Lorl  North's  tenure  of  office.  He  was  up- 
pointed  Privy  Seal  when  Lord  Rockingham 
took  office  in  1782.  On  the  succession  of 
Shelburne  to  the  premiership,  he  did  not  re- 
sign, but  distrusted  the  new  Premier.  Soon 
after  this  he  retired  from  politics  to  the  quiet 
I  enjoyment  of  field  sports,  which  had  always 
occupied  most  of  his  thoughts.  Eventually 
he  became  a  Unitarian  and  wrote  in  favour 
of  revising  the  Liturgy.  He  is  best  known 
to  posterity  from  the  striking  though  ex- 
aggerated picture  drawn  of  him  by  the 
powerful  pen  of  M  Junius."  whose  chief 
victim  he  was.  A  man  of  promise  and 
ability,  endowed  with  fortune  and  high 
position,  upright  and  disinterested  in  his 
public  conduct,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  yet 
a  failure.  He  was  wanting  in  application, 
and  was  both  vacillating  and  obstinate.  The 
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conspicuous  manner,  too,  in  which  he  paraded 
hit  personal  immorality  gave  offence  even  to 
his  lax  age. 

urufton,  Jf envoi r» ;  Chatham  Corrfspondrnct ; 
8taQboiK ,  Hist,  of  Eng. ;  Jesse,  M*m.  of  G«o. 
III. ;  Junius,  Lttttr* ;  the  Duke's  autobiography 
and  correspondence,  ed.  t>r  Sir  W.  Anson. 

Graham,  Km  James  Robert  Gboror  [b 
1792,  d.  1861),  son  of  Sir  James  Graham, 
of  Netherhy,  entered  Parliament  in  1818 
for  Hull.  In  1824  he  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy,  and  being  returned  in  1826  for 
Carlisle,  soon  became  prominent  on  the 
Whig  side.  On  the  formation  of  Karl  Grey's 
ministry,  ho  was  made  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  In  1834  he  retired  from  Lord 
Grey's  cabinet  owing  to  the  dissensions  in  it 
about  the  Irish  Church  question,  and  with  a 
small  party  of  friends  formed  an  intermediate 
party  known  bv  the  sportive  title  of  the 
"  Derby  Dilly  "  (q.v.  i.  In  1841  he  accepted 
office  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  Home 
Secretary.  He  was  exposed  to  an  attack  of 
extraordinary  bitterness  in  consequence  of 
his  ordering  the  correspondence  of  Mazzini  to 
lie  opened  at  the  Post  Office  (1844).  The  way 
in  which  he  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  at  the  crisis  of  the  Dis- 
ruption, produced  a  most  exasperated  feeling 
against  him  in  Scotland.  He  supported  Peel 
during  the  crisis  produced  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws;  and  in  1852  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  Lord  Atierdeen,  First  Lord  of  tho 
Admiralty.  Sir  James  incurred  in  this  more 
unpopularity  than  in  any  former  tenure  of 
office.  He  underrated  ltoth  the  charges  and 
responsibilities  of  the  war.  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  failure  in  the  Baltic  and  quarrel 
with  the  Admiralty  damaged  Graham's  re- 
putation, and  he  resigned. 

Graham,  John  of  Claverhouhe,  Vis. 
coujrT  Dundee  {d.  1689),  was  the  captain  in 
a  troop  of  horse  employed  in  coercing  the 
Covenanters  and  Cameronians  in  the  latter 
part  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  and  that  of  hi* 
successor.  His  cruelty  made  him  specially 
hateful  to  the  rebels.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
Cameronians  at  Drumclog  (June,  1679),  but 
subsequently  had  a  large  share  in  Monmouth's 
victory  over  them  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  a  few 
days  later.  In  1688  he  was  made  a  peer. 
Claverhouse  was  at  the  head  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  William  III.'s  accession  in  Scot- 
land, and  after  vainly  tryinp  to  interrupt  the 
work  of  the  Convention  of  Estate*,  he  retired 
to  the  Highlands  and  raised  a  body  of  troops 
there  for  King  James.  On  June  17,  1689,  he 
defeated  Mackuy  at  the  pass  of  KilUecrankie, 
but  was  himself  killed  in  the  battle. 

Graham,  Sm  Robert,  was  the  uncle  of 
Malise  Graham,  Earl  of  Strathern,  and  the 
chief  conspirator  against  J;imes  I.  On  Feb. 
20.  1436-7,  he  led  a  band  of  300  men  to  the 
abbey  of  Black  Friar*,  at  Perth,  where  the 
King  was  residing,  and  slew  him  with  his 
own  hand.    The  indignation  aroused  by  this 


crime  was. so  great,  that  all  the  conspirators 
were  speedily  brought  to  justice,  Sir  Robert 
Graham  being  tortured  to  death  at  Stirling. 

Gravnmont ,  Philibert,  Comte  de  (b.  1621, 
d.  1707/.  a  French  noble,  was  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  characteristic 
members  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  and  his 
memoirs,  which  have  been  written  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Anthony  Hamilton,  givo  a 
lively  picture  of  tho  licence  allowed  by  that 
monarch  amongst  his  courtiers.  [Hamilton]. 

Granby,  John  Manners,  Marquis  of 
1721,  d.  1770),  British  general,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Rutland. 
In  1759  he  went  to  Germany  as  second  in 
command  to  Lord  George  Sackville.  After 
the  battle  of  Minden,  for  his  conduct  in  which 
he  was  thanked,  he  was  made  commander-in- 
chief,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself. 

Grand  Alliance,  The,  was  the  name 
given  to  the  alliance  between  England,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Empire,  concluded  at  the 
Hague,  Sept.  7,  1701.  The  treaty  doclarod 
the  desirability  of  compensating  the  Emperor 
for  the  loss  of  Spain,  and  of  providing  for  the 
►ecurity  of  England  and  Holland.  As,  how- 
ever, William  could  not  at  the  moment  be 
sure  of  energetic  support  in  England,  ho 
pledged  himself,  in  case  the  overtures  of  the 
allies  were  rejected  by  France,  «>nly  to  attempt 
to  conquer  Milan  for  Austria,  and  the  barrier 
fortresses  for  Holland.  The  alliance  was 
afterwards  joined  by  Prussia,  Jan.  20,  1702  ; 
by  Portugal.  May.  16,  1703;  and  by  Savoy, 
Oct.  25,  1703  ;  and  its  object  became  the  con- 
quest of  all  the  Spanish  Empire,  and  especi- 
ally of  Spain  itself.  ^Partition  Treatibs  ; 
Spanish  Succession,  War  of.  ] 

Grantham,  The  Fiohtoe  (March,  1643), 
was  the  result  of  an  invasion  of  Lincolnshire 
by  a  Royalist  force  under  Charles  Cavendish. 
Thev  took  Grantham,  a  garrison  of  the 
Association,  with  300  prisoners,  arms  and 
ammunition. 

Clarendon,  Hi«t.  of  th*  RtbtUion. 

Granville,  Georoe  Leveson  Gower, 
Earl  (b.  1815,  d.  1891),  was  first  elected 
M.P  in  1836.  In  1840  he  became  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  acted 
on  Liberal  principles,  and  was  a  consis- 
tent supporter  of  Free  Trade.  In  1846  he 
succeeded  to  the  peerage.  In  1848  he  wan 
appointed  Vice-President  of  the  B<»ard  o/ 
Trade;  in  1851  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  and  in  Decemlier  of  that  year  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Palmerstonas  Foreign  Secretary, 
retiring  with  the  Russell  ministry  in  1852. 
He  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council  in 
1853.  and  in  1HS5  undertook  the  leadership  of 
the  House  ',-f  Lords.  He  was  re-appointed 
President  of  the  Council  in  1859  in  Lord 
Palmerstons  second  ministry.  In  Decem- 
ber, 186K,  he  accepted  office  under  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  Colonial  Secretary,  and  re- 
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taincd  that  position  till  July.  1870,  when  he 
succeeded  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  as  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  position  he  occu- 
pied till  1874.  Ho  became  Foreign  Secretary 
again  on  the  accession  of  the  Liberal  party  to 
power  in  1880,  and  Colonial  .Secretary  in  1880. 

Granville,  John  Carteret,  Earl  (1690- 
1763),  eldest  son  of  George,  Lord  Carteret, 
early  distinguished  himself  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  his  defence  of  Whig  doctrines  and 
the  Revolution  settlement.  In  1710  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Sweden.  In  17-1  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1 724  L>rd- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  office  he  tilled 
with  great  success.  In  1730  he  returned  and 
ltecame  one  of  the  most  formidable  opponents 
of  Walpole.  On  the  fall  of  that  minister  he 
became  Secretary  of  State  Feb.,  1742 1.  He, 
however,  resigned  office  in  1744  (Nov.  23). 
Ho  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  form  a 
ministry  in  company  with  Lord  Bath  in 
1746.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Oran- 
ville  in  1744,  and  was  appointed  President  of 
the  Council  in  1751.  Granville  was  a  man  of 
brilliant  genius,  and  an  accomplished  scholar  ; 
but  he  was  somewhat  deficient  in  steadiness 
of  purpose  and  judgment. 

Grattan,  Henry  (A.  1746,  d.  1820),  was 
bom  in  Dublin,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
College.  In  1772  he  was  called  to  the  Irish 
jar;  but  practice  did  not  flow  in,  and,  in 
1775,  he  was  raised  to  a  more  congenial 
sphore  by  his  return  to  Parliament  for 
Oliarlemon*.  He  at  once  joined  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  acquired  almost  unprecedented 
popularity  by  drawing  up  the  Irish  Declara- 
tion of  Rights.  He  was  the  leading  orator 
of  the  party  whose  success  secured  the  repeal 
of  Poynings*  Act  aud  the  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  In  land.  In  1785  it  was  proposed 
that  "  the  Irish  legislature  should  from  time  to 
time  adopt  all  sueh  Acts  of  the  British  Par- 
liament as  related  to  commerce."  The  popu- 
larity of  Flood  for  a  time  had  almost  eclipsed 
Grattan's,  but  his  successful  opposition  to 
this  measure  quite  restored  him  to  extreme 
popularity.  In  1700  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent tho  citv  of  Dublin.  During  the  unhappy 
period  between  1790  and  1800,  Grattah 
urged  the  government  to  adopt  a  conciliatory 
policy,  and  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
granting  the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  On 
the  question  of  the  Union,  he  held  consistently 
to  his  old  wish  to  see  Ireland  independent, 
and  consequently  did  his  utmost  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  that  measure.  It  was  of  no 
avail;  and,  in  1805,  he  was  returned  to  the 
British  Parliament  as  M  P.  for  Malton,  and 
he  afterwards  represented  his  old  constituents 
of  Dublin.  His  oratory  was  as  brilliant  as 
over,  but  his  views  had  become  more  mode- 
rate; and  he  did  not  escape  the  suspic  ion  of 
having  abandoned  his  old  patriotism  under 
the  influence  of  flattery  from  high  quart  rs. 
Tho  suspicion  was  groundless.     His  old  ideal 


of  an  independent  Ireland  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  Union,  in  spite  of  his  strenuous* 
resistance;  but  the  policy  which  hold  the 
next  place  in  his  heart — Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion— Hi-cnw  to  have  become  a  more  and  more 
engrossing  passion,  and  he  never  ceased 
during  the  time  when  he  sat  in  the  English 
Parliament  to  advocate  that  measure.  On  June 
4,  1820,  he  died  in  London.  "  Mr.  Grattan's," 
said  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  proposing  a 
public  funeral,  "was  a  case  without  alloy;  the 
purity  of  his  life  was  the  brightness  of  his 
glory.  Ho  was  as  eminent  in  his  observance 
of  all  the  duties  of  private  life  as  he  was 
heroic  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  ones." 

•  iruttou's  Lift,  by  his  son  ;  Plowden,  Hi»f«ry  of 
Ireland;  Froude,  A'nyluh  in  Ireland  ;  Cuuuiinf- 
b  an.  Eminent  Englishmen ;  Mar,  Con$t.  Utst. 

GraveLLn.es,  The  Battle  of  (1558;,  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  Count  Egmont  and  the 
Imperial  forces  over  the  French.  Tho  Eng- 
lish navy,  under  Lord  Clinton,  had  some  share 
in  it,  and  thus  wiped  out  in  some  degree  the 
disgrace  of  the  loss  of  Calais. 

Graves.  Thomas,  Lord  (A.  1725,  d.  1802). 
served  successively  as  Governor  of  New- 
foundland and  rear-admiral  in  command  of 
the  American  station  (1780).  He  brought 
De  Grasse  to  a  partial  engagement  in  Septem- 
ber, 1781.  In  the  naval  engagement  off 
I'shant  (June  1,  1704)  he  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  Lord  Howe,  aud  was  rewarded  with 
an  Irish  peerage  and  a  pension. 

▲lieu.  Naval  Battle*;  James,  Karal  Hi»t. 

Gray,  Patrick  (the  Master  of  Gray),  was 
educated  in  France,  whence  ho  returned  to 
Scotland  (1581),  and  speedily  became  a 
favourite  of  James  VI.  He  was  sent  on  a 
mis>ion  to  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  is  said  t<> 
have  revealed  many  of  the  secrets  of  Man 
Queen  of  Scots;  and  while  at  the  English 
court  concerts!  measures  for  the  ruin  of 
A  mm.  which  he  accomplished  on  his  re- 
turn  to  Scotland  (1(85).  In  the  following 
year  he  was  sent,  in  company  with  Sir  Robert 
Melville,  to  intercede  for  Queen  Mary,  whose 
cause,  however,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  aided 
by  the  private  intimation  which  he  is  said  to 
have  given  to  Elizabeth  that  James  was,  in 
reality,  in  no  way  averse  to  his  mother's 
execution. 

Gray,  or  Grey,  John  de  (</.  1214).  was 
one  of  King  John  s  ministers.  In  1200  the 
kini?  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  and 
in  120.)  John  caused  him  to  be  elected  Arc  h- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  But  the  Pope  refused 
to  confirm  the  election,  and  appointed  Stephen 
Lmgton  in  his  stead.  In  1210  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  an  office 
which  he  held  till  1213.  In  1214  he  was 
sent  to  Rome  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  and 
whib'  returning  to  England"  died  at  Poictiers. 

Gray,  or  Grey,  Walter  de  (rf.  1255). 
was   the   nephev  of   John  de  Grey.  H* 
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■was  Chancellor  from  1205  to  1213,  in  which 
latter  year,  while  on  a  mission  to  Flanders, 
he  was  superseded  by  Peter  den  Roche*,  bat 
reinstated  in  1214.  During  John's  struggle 
with  the  barons,  he  supported  the  king,  who 
rewarded  him  with  the  archbishopric  of 
York,  lie  devoted  himself  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  and  we  only  meet  with  bim 
once  more,  in  1242.  when  he  was  appointed 
regent  during  Henry  III.'*  absence  in 
France. 

Great  Britain,  a  nnme  originally  applied 
to  the  whole  island  of  Britain,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Britannia  Minor,  or  Britanny,  and 
often  used  in  poetry  or  exalted  pros*?,  but 
never  for  official  purposes  until  after  the 
accession  of  James  [.  The  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  in  1559,  had  suggested  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  this  name, 
and  now  J  amis  was  to  realise  their  aspiration. 
James's  assumption  of  tfa«  title  of  King  of 
(treat  Britain  meant  that  he  claimed,  like  the 
Old- English  monarch*,  to  l>e  lord  of  the 
whole  island,  and  not  merely  king  of  lx>th 
halves  separately.  Much  op|K>sition  was 
made  to  this  title  in  Parliament,  and  the 
judges  declared  it  illegal.  But  in  1604  James 
definitely  styled  himself  King  of  Gnat 
Britain  on  his  coins.  [United  Kingdom.] 
Spe.ldmr,  Lijt  of  Bacon, 

Great  Charter.   [Magna  Carta.] 

Great  Rebellion.  [Rebellion.] 

Greece,  Relations  with*  The  Creek 
insurrection  lieirari  in  1821,  and,  after  a  long 
struggle,  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  insur- 

E-nts  to  win  their  independence.  A  wave  of 
ellenic  enthusiasm  ran  through  Englaad. 
Volunteers  from  all  parts  of  England  joined 
the  Greek  cause.  In  !824  Byron  jierishcd  at 
MisMolontrhi.  In  1826  Lord  Cochrane  was 
made  admiral,  and  Sir  Richard  Church 
general,  of  the  Greek  forces;  but  in  1827 
the  Turks  reconquered  Athens  despite  their 
efforts.  Canning  had  reclaimed  England 
from  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  though  brought 
about  llj  KCcident,  was  not  necessarily  op- 
posed  to  his  policy.  But  the  Wellington 
ministry  repudiated  the  action,  and  left  it  to 
the  Russian  invasion  of  1829  to  practically 
win  Greek  independence.  As  one  of  the  pro- 
tecting powers  England  found  Greece  a  king 
and  continued  to  wateh  over  its  interests,  but 
forced  on  it,  in  1832,the  narrow  boundaries  into 
which,  until  recently,  it  was  confined.  The 
Pacitico  and  Finliy  affairs  for  a  time  led  to 
strained  relations ;  yet,  in  1«62  Prince  Alfred 
was  elected  king  on  the  expulsion  of  Utto, 
but  the  self-denying  bond  of  the  protecting 
Powers  made  it  impossible  for  bim  to  a«surao 
the  throne,  and  England  recommended  Prince 
William  of  flolstein,  who  beta  mo  George  I.  In 
1S03  Englanl  handed  over  the  Ionian  Islands 
to  the  Helleiiii  kingdom  ;  and  more  recently 
H.-T.-20* 


has  secured  the  extension  of  its  boundary  at 
the  expense  of  Turkey.  [For  earlier  dealing! 
see  Ti'tttiBY,  Relations  with.] 

Finlav,  Hut.  of  Qrttce ;  Gervimis,  GwckicWo 
da  Stunuhnten  JahrhnndtrU  |  L.  Sorguant,  A'#» 
Grwci.  r  X>  p  X  -J 

Green,  John  Richakd  f».  1837,  d.  1883), 
was  educated  at  JeiiiB  College,  Oxford. 
Besides  various  papers,  he  wrote  A  Short 
Hi*t<try  of  the  Englhh  People,  which  was 
afterwards  ie:-n'  k-h.  A  and  eularged  as 
Hmtory  of  the  English  People  ;  The  Making  of 
England  ;  The  Conquttt  of  England,  etc. 

Green.  Sin  Hbnhy  (d.  1399).  was  one  of 
Rich  .rd  II. 's  ministers  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  reign.  He  seems  to  have  been  extremely 
unpopular  on  account  of  his  extortion  of  money 
by  illegal  means,  and  on  the  binding  of 
Bolingbroke  was  put  to  death. 

Green  Cloth,  Thb  Boakd  of.  A  Board 
attached  to  the  royal  household,  presided  over 
by  the  Lord  Stewaid.  It  had  power  to  punish 
offenders  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace, 
and  issued  the  warrants  which  were  necessary 
before  a  servant  of  the  household  could  be 
arrested  for  debt. 

Greenwich  was  the  seat  of  a  royal 
palace  much  occupied  by  the  Tudor  princes, 
and  pulled  down  after  the  Restoration.  The 
site  whs  assigned  by  William  III.  for  the 
great  hospital  tor  retired  seamen  he  there 
founded.  Since  1869  the  building  has  been 
devoted  to  the  Royul  Naval  College. 

Greenwood,  John  (d.  1593),  a  pro- 
minent Barrowist,  was  tried  on  a  charge  of 
promulgating  seditious  and  schismatical 
opinions,  and  executed  in  1593. 

Gregg".  William  (d.  1708),  was  cleik  in 
the  olhce  of  Hurley,  Que<  n  Anne's  Secretary 
of  State.  He  was  first  employed  by  that 
minister  as  a  spy.  In  the  course  of  the  years 
1 707  and  1708  he  was  engaged  in  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  M.  de  Chamillart,  the 
French  Secretary  of  State.  He  slipjied  his 
letters  into  tho*e  of  Marshal  Tallar  I,  whose 
correspondence  pass,  d  through  Harley's  office. 
One  of  these  packets  was  opened  on  suspicion 
in  Holland.  Gregg  was  tried,  pleaded  guilty, 
and  was  sentenced  to  death.  The  House  of 
Lords,  bitterly  opposed  to  Harley,  entered 
on  a  searching  investigation  of  the  case,  with 
thn  object  of  establishing  the  minister's  com- 
plicity. Gre«g  was  told  that  if  he  would 
make  a  full  confession,  he  might  ho|  c  for 
the  intercession  of  the  House.  He  iefu-ed 
and  was  hanged. 

Grenada,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1478.  but 
colonised  in  1650  by  the  French  Governor  of 
Martinique;  and,  in  1674,  on  the  collapse  of 
j  the  French  West  India  Company,  lapsed  to 
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the  French  crown.  The  French  retained  it 
until  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763),  when  it  was 
made  over  to  England.  In  1779  Grenada 
was  retaken  bv  the  French,  but  was  restored 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (1783).  In  1795 
there  was  a  negro  insurrection,  caused  mainly 

Xtho  intrigues  of  the  French  planters,  the 
eta  of  which  retarded  for  many  years  the 
progress  of  the  island.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  governor  (who  also  exercises 
jurisdiction  over  the  rest  of  the  Windward 
Island?)  and  a  legislative  council.  Each 
town  has  an  elective  Board  for  local 
affairs.  The  chief  exports  are  sugar,  cocoa, 
and  cotton. 

K.  M.  Martin,  Britith  ColonU$ ;  B.  Edwards, 
West  Indies 

Granville,  Sib  Bbvil  (A.  1596,  d.  1643), 
a  grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  a  gallant 
officer  who  joined  the  Royalist  army  in  1642, 
defeated  the  Parliamentary  forces  at  Stratton, 
and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Lansdown  (July 
5.  1643).  Clarendon  says  that  the  Royalist 
successes  in  Cornwall  were  almost  entirely 
duo  to  his  energy  ;  and  speaks  warmly  of  his 
bright  courage  and  gentle  disposition. 
Clarendon.  Ui$t  of  tfc*  KeMlvm. 

Grenville,  Geokok  (4.  1712,  d.  1770), 
was  the  son  of  Richard  Grenville,  of  Wotton, 
by  Hester,  Countess  Temple.  In  1741  he  was 
eiocted  M.P.  for  Buckingham,  which  town 
ho  continued  to  represent  until  his  death. 
In  1744  he  was  appointed  a  Junior  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  Henry  Pelham's  govern- 
ment. In  1747  he  was  promoted  to  the  same 
office  in  the  Treasury ;  and  on  Newcastle 
becoming  Prime  Minister  in  1754  ho  becamo 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In  1762,  when  Lord 
Bute  became  First  I^ord  of  the  Treasury, 
Grenville  was  made  Secretary  of  State  in  his 
place,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  Bute's  resignation  in  the  following  April, 
Grenville  became  at  once  Prime  Minister  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Bute,  who  t  xi»ected  to  find  him  a  very 
willingtool;  buthe  soon  discovered  his  mistake. 
Grenville,  who  feared  the  king  as  little  as  he 
did  tho  people,  complained  bitterly  of  Bute's 
secret  influence,  and  at  once  became  odious 
to  tho  king  in  consequence.  The  death 
of  Lord  Egremont,  Secretory  of  State,  in 
August,  give  George  au  excuse  for  changing 
his  ministry ;  and  he  accordingly,  through 
Bute's  means,  opened  negotiations  with  Pitt. 
These,  however,  failed;  and  he  was  again 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Grenville,  who 
strengthened  his  position  by  enlisting  the  Bed- 
ford faction  on  his  side.  But  the  new  acces- 
sion of  strength  did  not  save  the  ministry. 
The  issue  of  general  warrants,  and  the 
struggle  with  Wilkes,  eoBt  the  ministry 
£100,000,  and  lost  them  any  share  of  popu- 
larity they  ever  possessed.  This  measure  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Stamp  Act.  In  July, 
1765,  the  kiug,  swing  his  way  to  form  a 


new  ministry,  summarily  dismissed  Grenville 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  In  1769  Grenville 
became  reconciled  to  his  brother-in-law.  Lord 
Chatham,  and  took  an  eager  part  in  the  debate* 
on  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes.  In  1770  he 
carried  his  Bill  on  Controverted  Elections,  by 
which  he  transferred  the  trial  of  election  peti- 
tions from  the  House  at  large  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  tho  House.  [Elections.]  For 
some  time  past  his  health  had  been  declining, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1770— only  a  few 
months  after  passing  his  Election  Bill— he 
died.  "  He  took  public  business,"  Burke 
said  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  not 
as  a  duty  he  was  to  fultil,  but  as  a  pleasure  he 
was  to  enjov :  he  seemed  to  have  no  delight 
out  of  the  House,  except  in  such  things  as 
somo  way  related  to  the  things  that  were  to 
be  done  in  it.  If  ho  was  ambitious,  I  will  say 
this  for  him,  his  ambition  was  of  a  noble  and 
generous  strain." 

Josm,  Mem.  of  the-  Rt.yn  of  G*or9e  HI. ;  Wal- 
jxile.  Mem.  of  the  lt*t-jn  of  George  III.  ;  Albe- 
murle,  Ilockinghum  and  hit  Contetnttnmrin ; 
Macuulay,  second  E.sfaiyoii  i  v. ;  (irenville. 
Correspondence ;  Masse?,  UM.  ;  Stanhope,  Hut. 

[w.  rTs.] 

Grenville,  Sik  Richard  (A.  1540,  d.  1591), 
one  of  the  renowned  sailors  of  Queen  Eliz-a- 
both's  reign,  was  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies, 
1.385,  to  inflict  what  damage  ho  could  on 
Spanish  commerce.  In  1587  he  was  a  member 
o  f  the  Council  of  War,  which  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  preparations  to 
withstand  the  attack  of  the  Armada  ;  and  did 
good  service  for  his  country  against  the 
Spaniards.  In  1 51) I  he  took  part  in  an 
expedition  under  I-urd  Thomas  Howard,  which 
sailed  for  the  Azores  to  intercept  the  Spanish 
treasure  ships  on  their  return  from  South 
America  ;  the  design  of  the  English  was  dis- 
covered by  Spain,  and  fifty-three  ships  of 
war  were  sent  out  as  a  convoy  ;  a  furious 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  Sir  Richard, 
after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  wus 
killed;  his  memory  being  subsequently  de- 
fended from  any  blame  for  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  by  his  friend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh : 
"  From  the  greatness  of  his  spirit."  says 
Raleigh,  "  ho  utterly  refused  to  turn  from  the 
enemy,  protesting  he  would  rather  die  than 
be  guilty  of  such  dishonour  to  himself,  his 
country,  and  her  Majesty's  ship." 
Tjrtkr,  Uft  tfRdmgh. 

Grenville,  William  Wyniumm,  Lord 
{f>.  1759,  d.  1834  i,  third  son  of  George  (iren- 
ville, was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church. 
In  1782  he  was  elected  31. P.  for  Buckingham, 
and  in  the  following  year  accompanied  his 
i  brother,  Earl  Temple,  to  Ireland,  as  private 
secretary.  In  Dec.  17*4,  he  succeeded  Burke 
as  Paymaster-General,  and  begun  to  give  his 
cousin  Pitt  most  valuable  assistance  at  a  time 
when  he  most  needed  it.  In  1789  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  death  of  Cornwall,  but  he  only  held  the 
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chair  for  four  months,  being  then  made  Homo 
Secretary,  an  office  that  afforded  him  more 
active  employment.  In  1790  hi-  was  raised 
to  the  Upper  Houso,  and  in  the  following 
year  went  to  preside  over  the  Foreign  Office, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years  till  Pitt's 
resignation.  As  Foreign  Minister  he  thoroughly 
carried  out  Pitt's  policy,  and  rejected  all  peace 
with  the  revolutionary  government.  Ho  was 
the  mover  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
Treason  Bill  in  1 70').  He  was  even  a  stronger 
supporter  of  the  Catholic  claims  than  Pitt, 
and  during  Pitt's  List  ministry  I^ord  Grenville 
remained  in  opposition  on  this  ground.  On 
his  death  he  combined  with  Fox  to  form  the 
administration  of  "  All  the  Talents."  That 
ministry,  however,  was  but  short-lived ;  and, 
on  being  dismissed  Lord  Grenville  remained 
in  opposition  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  The  close  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
literary  retirement,  when  he  did  much  valu- 
able work,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to 
throw  much  new  light  on  the  inner  workings 
and  party  intrigues  of  the  early  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  He  lived  on  at  Drop- 
more  in  Buckinghamshire  till  1834,  where  he 
died  on  Jan.  12.  Twice  had  overtures  been 
made  to  him  to  take  office  again— in  1809 
and  in  1812.  But  Catholic  Emancipation 
must  Iks  an  essential  element  in  any  lin«  of 
policy  which  Grenville  would  supj>ort.  With 
that  high  sense  of  honour  ami  integrity 
which  always  distinguished  him  and  Lord 
Grey,  they  both  excluded  themselves  from 
office  for  twenty  years.  As  a  Foreign  Minister 
Grenville  must  rank  above  Pitt.  His  oratori- 
cal powers  were  at  times  the  wonder  of  the 
House  of  I<ords;  but,  like  Fox,  he  was  too 
bbenl-minded  not  to  have  the  misfortune  to 
he  generally  in  opposition. 

Pel  tew,  Sidmoulh;  Court*  aud  CMnHt  nf  tk4 
Rtgrncy ;  Orey'«  Lif*  and  ApMflfWj  Lord  Col- 
chester's Diary;  GrmrilU  tai>er». 

[W.  R.  8.] 

Gresham,  Sir  Thomas  {b.  1519,  d.  1579), 
a  famous  merchant,  the  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Gresham,  Lord  Mayor  of  Ix>ndon,  who  died 
1548,  first  attained  fame  as  a  financier  by  nego- 
tiating certain  loans  for  Edward  VI.  i'n  1551. 
He  was  subsequently  employed  on  several 
occasions  by  Elizabeth,  who  found  him  ex- 
ceedingly useful  in  obtaining  money  from 
foreign  merchants :  and  also  in  raising  bans 
fr<.m  merchants  in  England.  In  1560  he 
founded  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  was 
opened  by  the  queen  in  person,  1570. 

Ward's  Ux<* ,  CumiiuKbaiu.  Eminent  EnjlitH. 

Grevillo,  Chaki.es  C.  F.  [6.  1794.  d. 
1865),  was  Clork  to  the  Council  from  1821  to 
1860.  He  compiled  a  Journal,  which  is  of 
considerable  value  as  material  for  the  history 
of  the  courts  and  cabinets  of  George  IV., 
William  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria. 

Grey,  Lai>y  Catherine  >/.  1567),  was 
daughter   of    the    Marquis  of    Dorset,  and 


1  younger  sister  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  (q.v.),  after 
whose  death  she  represented  tho  house  of 
Suffolk,  which  by  Henry  VII I. "s  will  was  to 
succeed  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  After  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  Philip  of  Spain  endea- 
voured to  set  her  claims  in  opposition  to  the 
•mean,  but  was  unable  to  get  her  into  his 
hands.  In  1501  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
ostensibly  for  having  contracted  a  secret 
marriage  with  Lord  Hertford,  but  in  reality 
for  fear  she  should  prove  a  dangerous  rival 
to  Elizabeth.  In  1563  Lady  Catherine's 
claims  were  seriously  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  next  year  John  Hales,  tho 
Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  published  an  elaborate 
argument  in  her  favour.  She  died  in  Jan., 
1567,  her  death  being  accelerated  by  the 
harsh  treatment  of  Elizabeth,  and  "  having 
been,"  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  "the  object  of 
the  political  schemes  of  all  parties  in  turn 
who  hoped  to  make  use  of  her."  Lady  Hert- 
ford's marriage,  which  was  declared  null  by 
Elizabeth's  commissioners,  was  in  the  reign  of 
James  [.  pronounced  valid  by  a  jury. 

Lingftrd,  Hi*,  of  Eng.;  Froude,  Hitt.  of  E»o- 1 
Hallain,  Const.  Hut. 

Or©y,  Charles,  Eakl  (//.  1764,  d.  1845), 
son  of  the  first  Earl  Grey,  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Ho 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  county  of 
Northumberland  in  1786,  and  joined  tho 
Whig  Opposition  under  Charles  James  Fox. 
He  displayed  such  ability  in  his  first  speech 
that  he  was  from  that  time  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  party,  and  as  such  was  chosen  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  In  1792  ho  became  a 
member  of  the  groat  society,  "  the  Friends 
of  tho  People,"  the  avowed  object  of  which 
was  to  obtain  a  reform  in  the  system  of 
Parliamentary  representation.  In  1795  ho 
opposed  the  liquidation  of  tho  Prince  of 
Wales's  debts.  In  the  same  year  he  unsuc- 
cessfully moved  the  impeachment  of  Pitt.  In 
1797  he  brought  forward  a  plan  of  reform, 
which  was  rejected  by  149  votes.  He  re- 
mained one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bitterest  opj>onents 
till  his  death.  On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fox  to 
power,  1800,  Mr.  Grey,  now  I>ord  Howick,  was 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  On 
the  death  of  Fox  he  Wnme  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  Foreign  Secretary.  Tho 
Catholic  Relief  question,  however,  overthrew 
the  ministry.  In  1807  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  Earl  Grey.  In  1810,  when  the  Duke  of 
Portland  resigned,  negotiations  were  opened 
with  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  why, 
I  however,  refused  to  unite  with  the  proposed 
1  ministry.  In  1812  a  similar  attempt  failed. 
In  1827  Earl  Grey  declined  to  support  Mr. 
Canning.  The  sudden  termination  of  the 
Wellington  ministry  in  1830  brought  him 
from  his  retirement  as  the  only  man  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  difficult  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.    In  accepting  office 
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he  stipulated  that  the  reform  of  Parliament 
•hould  be  made  a  cabinet  question.  The 
Mipport  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
greatly  facilitated  the  task  wftiich  Earl  Grey 
had  undertaken,  and  enabled  hirn  to  con- 
strue! his  ministry  without  mueh  difficulty, 
the  most  serious  impediment  being  created 
by  the  position  of  Mr.  Brougham,  which  was 
got  over  by  making  him  Lord  Chancellor. 
A  Inform  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Russell  on  April  12,  after  a  long  discussion, 
General  Gascoyne  successfully  carried  his 
motion  against  the  government,  and  a  disso- 
lution became  necessary,  to  which  the  king 
at  last  consented.  The  danger,  however, 
became  pressing,  as  Lord  Whamcliffe  had 
threatened  to  move  an  address  in  the  LardSj 
praying  the  king  not  to  dissolve.  The  House 
was  dissolved  the  very  day  Lord  WharnclihVs 
threatened  address  was  to  have  come  on. 
The  election  of  1831  sent  back  a  large  re- 
forming majority  to  Parliament,  and  on  June 
24,  Lord  John  Russell  again  introduced  the 
bill.  The  struggle  from  this  time  lav  in  the 
lairds.  On  April  9,  1832,  Earl  Grey  moved 
that  the  third  Reform  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time.  The  second  reading  was  carried 
by  the  aid  of  Lord  Whamcliffe  and  the 
Trimmers.  Lord  Lyndhurst  now  moved 
in  committee  that  the  consideration  of  the 
disfranchising  clauses  should  be  postjKined 
until  the  enfranchising  clauses  had  Ixen 
considered.  This  motion  was  carried  against 
the  government  in  spite,  of  Earl  Grey's 
warning  to  the  House  that  he  should  con- 
sider its  success  fatal  to  his  measure,  and  he 
resigned,  May  9.  The  state  of  the  country 
became  terrible.  Sir  Robert  Peel  declined 
office.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  found  it 
impossible  to  construct  a  government.  It  Ikj- 
came  necessary  to  recall  Earl  Grey,  and  Earl 
(trey  obeyed  the  summons.  But  In-fore  he 
left  the  presence  of  the  king  he  had  obtained 
from  him  a  written  promise  that  ho  would 
•'  en-ate  such  a  number  of  ]>ecrs  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  put  the  Reform  Bill."  The 
bill  was  eventually  canned  by  the  personal 
Influent  e  of  the  king,  though  violent  alterca- 
tions and  recriminations  occurred  on  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Re- 
formed Parliament  gave  the  Whigs  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  first  business  was 
to  consider  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pass  a  Coercion  Bill.  In 
1834  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earl  of 
Ripon,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Graham 
resigned.  This  somewhat  shook  the  minis- 
try, and  in  order  to  avoid  any  further  seces- 
sions, an  Irish  Church  Commission  was  hastily 
upjjointed  to  procure  evidence  Mr.  Littleton's 
Tithe  Bill  (Irish)  gave  another  shock  to  the 
ministry,  and  the  motion  of  O'Connell 
and  Mr.  Littleton  on  the  Coercion  Bill, 
which  produced  the  resignation  of  the 
Premier  and  I»rd  Aithorp,  ended  Lonl  Grey's 
political    career.    H«   resigned  to  save  the 


rest  of  his  ministry.  From  this  time  he  took 
little  part  in  public  afTairs. 

Walpole.  Uitt    of  En,.;  Murtineau.  Tkir'm 
r«n-  Ftact;  Annual  Rt^UUr  rjj  s  j 

Grey,  Sir  Edwaro  (b.  1862).  M  P.  for 
North  Berwick  since  1885,  was  Under  Foreign 
Secretary  from  1898-4.  In  1905  he  joined 
the  Liberal  Ministry  as  Secretary  for  Foreign! 
Affairs  ;  in  1906  theLiberals  won  the  election, 
and  he  returned  to  office. 

Grey,  Sir  Georob  (ft.  1799.  d.  1882),  acted1 
in  1834  for  a  few  months  as  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies.  He  returned  to  the  sa mr 
I  post  in  1835,  and  held  it  till  1839,  when  ha 
became  Judge-Advocate,  and  afterwards  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy.  In  1845  he  was  ap- 
pointed Home  Secretary.  In  1854  he  accepted 
the  Colonial  Office.  In  1855  he  returned  to 
the  Home  Office;  was  appointed  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  I  Ancaster  in  1859  ;  became  Home 
Secretary  again  in  1861.    He  retired  in  186r- 

Grey,  S«k  Grorgp,  K.C.B.  (4.  1812,  d. 
1898),  wiw  boin  at  Lisbon,  educated  at  Sand- 
hurst, and  for  some  time  held  a  commission  in 
the  83rd  Regiment.  After  conducting  explo- 
rations in  Western  Australia,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  South  Australia  in  1841. 
of  New  Zealand  in  1845,  of  Cape-  Colony  in 
1854,  and  again  of  Now  Zealand  in  1861-7.  In 
1874  he  became  superintendent  of  the  province 
of  Auckland  :  member  of  House  of  Represen- 
I  tatives  for  Auckland  City  (1874-94),  then 
returning  to  England,  became  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane  [K  1537,  d.  1554),  was- 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  and  Frances  Brandon,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk.    On  the  approaching 
death  of  Edward  VI.  becoming  apjiarcnt  in 
1553,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  conceived 
the    idea  of  aggrandising   his  own  family 
by  obtaining  the  crown  for  Lady  .lane,  and! 
marrying  her  to  his  son    Lord  Guilford 
Dudley.  Accordingly,  he  induced  Edward  VI. 
to  alter  the  succession  in  her  favour.  On. 
the  young  king's  death  Lady  Jane  was  in- 
formed by  the  duke  that  she  was  queen,  and 
was  proclaimed  by  him  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  people  refused  to  recognise 
the  usurpation.    After  a  brief  reign  of  eleven 
days,  the  crown  was  transferred  to  Mary,  and, 
Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  wen-  sent  to  the 
Tower,  und  subsequently  condemned  to  death 
They  were  kept  in  captivity  for  some  time, 
and  were  not  executed  until  after  Wyatt'a 
rebellion  in  loot.    Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose 
education  had  been  entrusted  to  Ay  liner  and 
Roger  Ascham,   was  as  accomplished  as  she. 
was  beautiful,  and  was  a  fluent  scholar  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.    "She  has  left 
us,"  in  Fronde's  words,  *•  lt  portrait  of  herself 
drawn  by  her  own  hand,  a  portrait  of  piety, 
purity,  and  free  noble  innocence  unculoured. 
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oven  to  ii  fault,  with  the  emotion  al  weaknesses 
of  humanity." 

Nicolas,  Lady  Jano  Qrt  g ;  Linjrard,  Hi*/,  of  Eng.; 
Rhiron  Turner.  Hut.  of  Emj.  ;  Fr.aide.  If  int.  <«/ 
K*j.;  Tytler,  Hut.  of  Eng.  vndtr  Ed.  »'/.  and 
Mary. 

Grey,  Lord,  of  Groby,  was  the  chief 
of  the  Anabaptists  during  the  period  of  the 
Great  RclsdlMm.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
Pride's  Purge  (q.v.). 

Grey,  Sir  John,  of  Groby  (</.  1455),  a 
Lanca-tri  hi  leader  who  fell  in  the  first  battle 
of  St.  Admit,  was  the  first  husband  of 
Elisabeth  Woodville,  afterwards  wife  of 
Edward  IV. 

Grey,  Lord  Leonard  (d.  1541),  was  the 
second  son  of  Thomas,  lirst  Marquis  of  Dorset. 
He  who  sent  over  to  Ireland,  in  1535, 
to  assist  titaffington.  On  Skefhngton's  death 
he  bwume  Lord  Deputy,  1536.  Together 
with  Lord  James  Btttler,  he  destroyed  O'Brien's 
Bridge  over  the  Shannon,  long  an  object  of 
alarm  to  the  Knglish,  and  he  induced  the 
O'Connor  to  come  to  terms.  His  sister,  I^ady 
Elizabeth  Grev.  was  the  seeond  wife  of 
Gerald,  ninth  Karl  of  Kildare.  and  it  now 
became  his  duty  to  try  and  capture  his 
own  nephew,  that  nobleman's  heir,  an  object 
which  he  did  not  succeed  in  effecting.  In 
1538,  ho  attacked  the  Island  Scots.  He  was, 
however,  compelled  to  retreat,  in  spite  of 
<  >rnionde's  help,  before  the  combined  forces  of 
Desmond  and  the  O'Briens.  I/>rd  Leonard 
was  a  staunch  Catholic,  and  this,  together  with 
the  favour  he  showod  the  Geraldines  and  the 
natives,  made  him  hated  by  Ormonde.  Soon 
after  his  recall,  at  his  own  request  in  1540, 
he  was  accused  of  a  treasonable  understand- 
ing with  his  kinsmen,  the  Fitzgeralds,  and 
executed  in  1541.  Most  probably  he  was 
innocent. 

Fronde,  Hi-it.  of  Knj. ;  Brewer.  IntmAuctionM  to 
the  L«tt*r*  and  Pup/r*  of  Utnrp  Vlll.'t  li'.n  . 

Grey,  Sih  Patiuck.  was  Captain  of  the 
Guard  to  James  II.  Having  a  bitter  feud 
with  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  his  nephew  in  Douglas  Castle,  he 
jiHve  the  earl  his  d»-ath-wound.  after  he  had 
l*en  stabbed  bv  the  king,  in  Stirling  Castle 
(1452). 

Grey.  Lord  Richard  (d.  1483),  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Grey,  bv  Elizabeth 
Woodville.  and  consequently  half-brother  of 
King  Edward  V.  In  1483  he  was  seized, 
together  with  his  uncle.  Earl  Rivers,  at 
Northampton  by  Richard,  Ihike  of  Gloucester, 
and  eventually  put  t<>  death  at  Pontefract. 

Grey,  Sir  Thomas  [d.  1415\  was  a  knight 
of  Northumberland  who,  in  1415,  joined  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  to  place 
th<-  Earl  of  M  arch  on  the  throne.  He  was 
seized,  and  having  confessed  his  guilt,  was 
immediately  executed. 

Grey,  I^RD  Thomas  id.  1551),  brother 


of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  joined  in  the  rebel- 
lion in  the  midland  counties  (1554)  organised 
by  the  duke  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  in  Kent.  After  the 
defeat  of  Suffolk's  forces  by  Lord  Hunting- 
don  at  Coventry,  Thomas  Grey  escaped  to 
Wales,  but  was  taken  prisoner,  and  executed 
(February,  1554).  He  was  a  man  of  ambition 
and  daring,  and  his  unbounded  influence  over 
his  brother,  the  duke,  was  believed  to  have 
drawn  the  latter  into  this  enterprise. 
Stowe ;  Laniard ;  Froude. 

Grey  de   Wilton,    Akthvr,  Earl 

(rf.  1593),  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated 
commander  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time.  He  was 
Ix>rd- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1580.  In  that 
year  he  suffered  a  severe  repulse  in  Glen 
Malm  from  the  Wicklow  septs.  It  was  to 
him,  however,  that  the  suppression  of  Des- 
mond's rebellion  was  largely  due,  and  he 
was  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Smerwick 
(q.v.}.  As  a  stern  Puritan,  he  made  himself 
un|iopular  by  his  severity,  and  was  re-called 
in  1584.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  passed  judgment  on  Marv  Queen  of 
Scot*,  and  wis  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Froude  ;  Stat*  Pni*r«  ,  Burke,  Ertinet  Ptcrajt: 

Grey  de  Wilton,  William,  Earl  (rf. 
1503),  was  Governor  of  Berwick  in  the  reijrn 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  in  that  capacity  distin- 
guished himself  by  Beveral  raids  across  the 
bonier,  in  one  of  which  (1548)  he  took  and 
fortified  Haddington.  During  the  rebellion 
in  the  west  of  England  (1549)  he  did  much  to 
repress  the  insurrection.  In  1551  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  bv  order  of  Warwick,  who 
mistrusted  him  as  a  friend  of  Somerset, 
though  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he  is  found 
slightly  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  to  place 
Luy  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne.  Made 
tiovernor  of  Guism-s  by  Mary,  he  kept  a 
close  watch  upon  the  French,  and  had  his 
advice  been  listened  to,  Calais  would  have 
been  saved.  The  fall  of  Calais  was  quickly 
followed  by  that  of  GuLsnes,  which  Grey 
found  himself  compelled  to  surrender.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  was  sent  to  the 
north,  where  he,  after  a  lengthy  siege, 
an  assault  upon  Leith,  which,  however, 
tirely  failed. 

Grimston,  Sir  Harbottle  (A.  1603, 
d.  1685),  a  strong  Presbyterian,  represented 
Colcheste  in  the  Long  Parliament.  He  was 
one  of  the  members  excluded  by  Pride's 
Purge.  On  the  king's  execution  he  left 
England,  and  remained  abroad  for  several 
vears.  In  1656  he  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Essex,  but  was  excluded  from  the  House. 
In  April,  1660,  he  was  elects  Speaker  of  the 
Convention  Parliament.  He  was  also  one  ol 
the  commissioners  sent  to  Charles  at  Breda. 
For  his  services  at  the  Restoration,  he  was, 
in  November,  1660,  created  Master  of  tho 
Rolls.    During  the  reijrn  of  Charles  II.  he 
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distinguished  himself  by  isserting  the  ri^ht  of 
the  Commons  to  choose  their  own  Speaker 
( 1679)  and  by  his  hostility  to  the  Catholics. 

Fom.  Jndge$  of  England. 

Grindal,  EDMUND  {b.  1519,  d.  1583), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  near  St. 
Bees  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
made  Canon  of  Westminster  in  1562,  and 
Chaplain  to  Edward  VI.,  at  whose  death  he 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  the  Continent. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  ho  returned  to 
England  a  strong  Puritan,  and  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  Geneva ;  ho  waived  his"  ob- 
jections to  vestments  so  far  as  to  accept  the 
s»K)  of  Ixmdon  on  the  deprivation  of  Ikmner 
in  1562.  Grindal,  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Theological  Controversy  at  West- 
minster, 1559,  was  a  sound  theologian  and 
noted  preacher  ;  but  he  constantly  incurnsl 
the  queen's  displeasure  for  his  mildness  in 
enforcing  the  Act  of  Uniformity;  yet  in  1570 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  and  ou  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Parker,  1575,  was  trans- 
lated to  Canterbury.  His  administration  was 
not  very  successful  in  some  ways ;  his  Puri- 
tan sympathy  made  him  refuse  to  put  down 
the  M  prophesyings "  of  that  party,  and  he 
was,  in  consequence,  sequestered  from  the 
exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  for  five  years, 
being  only  restored  in  1582,  a  year  Ix'fore  his 
death,  though  he  never  regained  the  favour 
of  the  queen,  who  treated  him  with  great  and 
unmerited  harshness.  As  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Grindal  made  no  mark.  His 
difference  of  opinion  with  the  queen  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  work  in  harmony,  yet 
lie  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  deep 
piety,  and  some  moderation  ;  mild,  affable, 
and" generous,  and  much  admired  by  his  own 
party. 

Hook,   J.irm  of  the  JrwlMsfcoM!  Mosbeim, 
JT<vl«j.  Ui*t.;  StrjrjK',  Life  r>J  GrotdiU. 

Griqualand  West  is  separated  from 
Cape  Colony  by  the  Grange  Kiver.  After 
the  disrovery  of  diamonds  there  in  1867 
the  district  was  made  a  British  colony, 
and  in  1K77  was  made  a  province  of  Cape 
<  "olony,  of  which  it  now  constitutes  four  out 
of  severity  divisions.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  country  if  undulating  grassy 
plains,  well  adapted  to  sheep  fanning. 

Glith,  in  Anglo-Saxon  law.  is  a  word 
of  narrower  meaning  than  '-frith,"  with 
which  it  is  often  coupled.  It  signifies  a 
»lN>cial  or  localised  peace  or  protection,  par- 
ticularly that  granted  by  the  kins.-  or  a  high 
official.  While  "frith"  was  primarily  per- 
sonal, the  peace  of  an  individual,  the  M  grith  " 
was  territorial,  the  peace  of  a  district. 

Grosseteste,  Ross*?  f*.  1175.  </.  1268), 

Bishop  of  Lincoln,  one  of  tho  most  eminent 
of  mediaeval  ecclesiastics  and  schoolmen,  was 
born  at  Stradbrooke.in  Suffolk,  of  poor  pa  rents. 
He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  where  ho 
gained  a  very  great  reputation  as  a  student 


and  teacher.  He  became  '*  rector  scholarum  " 
at  Taris,  and  first  rector  of  the  Franciscans 
at  Oxford.    He  received  various  preferments, 
but  in  1282  resigned  nil  but  one  in  order  to  con- 
tinue at  Oxford.  Iu  1235  his  election  as  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  gave  him  both  a  wider  sphere  of 
work  and  a  special  relation  to  his  university. 
As  administrator  of  his  huge  diocese  U>  whs 
both  active  and  successful.    A  long  struggle 
with  his  chapter  was  only  ended  by  the  per- 
sonal intervention  of  the  Pope,  Innocent  IV*., 
who,  at   the  Council  of  Lyons  practically 
decided  in  the  bishop's  favour.    His  drastic 
visitation  of  the  monasteries  of  his  see,  though 
hampered  by  the  disfavour  shown  to  him  at 
Rome,  where  the  gold  of  the  monks  was  all- 
powerful,  was  resolutely  carriod  through.  A 
sturdy  champion  of  liberty,  he  prevailed  in 
1241  in   preventing  the  grant  of  a  royal 
subsidy,  and  kept  together  the  opposition, 
when  likely  to  la>  broken  up  by  the  kiug's 
intrigues  ;  and  he  ensured  the  reading  of  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  violators 
of  the  Great  Charter  in  every  J»arish  of  his 
dioce.se.    A  similar  spirit  actuated  the  refusal 
in  1251    to   admit   foreigners  ignorant  of 
English  into  rich  preferment  in  his  diocese, 
and  led  to  a  papal  suspension,  which,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  duration.     In  1252  ho 
prevented  the  collection  of  a  tenth  imposed 
ujion  the  clergy  by  the  Pope  for  Henry  III.'s 
necessities.    In  1253  he  refused  to  induct  tho 
Pope  s  own  nephew  into  a  prelx-nd  at  Lincoln. 
His  celebrated  letter  of  refusal,  while  accept- 
ing the  ultramontine  position,  was  thoroughly 
decided  in  its  tone.    After  his  death  miracles 
were  reported  at  his  tomb,  but  the  effort  to 
obtain  canonisation  for   so  bad   a  papalist 
failed.    Grosseteste  had  a  wide  acquaintance, 
over  which   he    exercised   great  influence. 
The  spiritual  adviser  of  Adam  de  Marisco, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
anil  the  tutor  to  his  sons,  he  was  yet  the 
friend  of  the  queen  :tnd  even  of  the  king. 
The  sturdy  practical  temper  illustrated  by 
all  his  life's  acts*  was  combined  with  vast 
knowledge,  great  dialectical  and  metaphysical 
subtlety,  activity  in  preaching  and  teaching, 
and  real  spiritual  feeling  ;  his  leisure,  too. 
was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  French  love 
poetry. 

Pt'tTV,  Lite  of  Groimrteutt ;  (7  r"«wf  <•«!>' n  Letffm 
in  Hulls  Serifs.  edited,  with  vnluuhle  intr  wlne- 
tion.  l>y  Mr.  Luard ;  Matthew  Pm-in,  Hirtorta 
Mi , j'p   j.-  «j«  "j 

Guadaloupe,  The  Isiand  ok,  is  a  French 
possession  in  the  Antilles.  Settled  in  1636 
by  the  French,  it  resisted  English  attacks  in 
1(j91  and  1703,  but  was  captured  in  175'»,  and 
restored  in  I7fi3,  and  again  in  17^1  it  became 
English.  Restored  in  1803  by  tho  Peace  of 
Amiens,  it  was  re-conquered  in  1810,  sur- 
rendered to  Swed.n  in  1S13,  restored  to 
France  in  1SU.  In  lSlfi  the  British  finally 
withdrew. 

Saffar.il.  Ln  Colvuin  Frnn^ite*. 
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Guader,  Ralph,  whs  of  Norman  or  Breton 
origin,  but  was  born  in  England.  He  was 
made  Earl  of  Norfolk  by  William  L,  but  in 
1076,  chie8y  being  irritated  at  the  king's 
disapproval  of  hi-  marriage  with  the  sinter 
of  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  be  organised  a 
conspiracy  for  the  deposition  of  William,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  earls  to  the  power  they 
had  enjoyed  under  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  plot  was  hetrayed,  and  Ralph  fled  to 
Brittany.  Eventually  be  joined  the  first 
Crusade,  and  died  in  Palestine. 

Gualo  was  appointed  Papal  legate  in 
England  in  the  year  1216.  He  strongly  sup- 
|>orted  King  John  against  Louis  of  France, 
and  »n  John's  death  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  recognition  of  the  young  King 
Henry.  Mr.  Luard  says  that  "  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Plantagem-t  line,  and  the  defeat  of 
I»uis,  were  entirely  due  to  the  influence  of 
Home."  He  was  replaced  in  1218  by  Pandulf. 

Guernsey.    [Channel  Ulaxdc] 

Guiana  is  an  extensive  country  in  the 
north- ast  of  South  America.  In  1580  the 
Dutch  planted  a  colony,  and  in  1652  the 
English  settled  at  Paramaribo.  The  English 
settlement  did  not  succeed,  and  the  land  re- 
mained with  the  Dutch.  In  1781  Rodney  took 
possession  of  it.  but  in  17X4  it  was  r -stored. 
Again  in  179G  the  English  captured  Guiana, 
and  in  1803  a  cession,  confirmed  in  1814,  was 
mode  to  Engltnd  of  the  portion  now  called 
British  Guiana.  [Venezuela.] 

Uolton.  Vtsf.  o/  BritfoA  6«teMj  R.M.  Maftia, 
Br\ti*h  Colonics. 

Guicowar,  or  Gaekwar,  is  the  title  ,,{ 
the  sovereign  of  the  Mahratta  State  of  Raroda. 
[Maiikattas.] 

Guildford  Court-house,  Thk  lUmt 
op  (March  15,  1781),  during  the  closing 
period  of  the  American  War  <■!  Independence, 
w.i.i  almost  the  only  chain  of  success  that 
shone  i»n  Cora  wall  is' s  fatal  advance  into  the 
North.     At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he 

entered  North  Carolina.  Greene,  with  much 
prudence,  refused  to  attack  him,  and  retreated 
before  him.  On  February  2«»,  c<  >m  wullis, 
halting  at  Hillsborough,  invited  all  loyalists  to 
join  him;  but  a  small  detachment  of  tin  m  on 
their  way  t<>  take  advantage  of  the  proclama- 
tion were  cut  to  pieces  hy  the  Ann  rimus,  and 
the  rest  took  fright.  Again  Cornwullis 
adraneed,  and  Greene  at  length  determined 
to  give  him  battle.  On  some  strong  ground 
n«-nr  Guildford  Court-house,  Cornwullis  at- 
tacked, and  the  regulars  were  as  usual  irre- 
sistible. They  carried  Greene's  position  d> - 
spite  Inferiority  in  number-  and  position.  In 
results,  however,  the  victory  was  signally 
deficient,  for  Cornwallis.  too  weak  to  advatn  e. 
and  receiving  no  reinforcements,  had  to  fnll 


!  back  on  Wilmington.    [American  Ifct.urE*- 
11ENCB,  Wak  or.] 

Bancroft,  Hist,  of  Amrr.  Htv.,  iw.,  c.  23  j  Stan- 
hope, j7.  - 1  of  Entf.,  c.  64. 

Guiscard,  Ajttoine..  March  is  he  (A. 
1658,  d.  1711),  was  a  French  adventuror  of 
good  family.  For  some  unknown  offence  he 
was  expelled  from  France,  and  came  to 
England  after  a  variety  of  adventures. 
Godolphin  made  him  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  French  refuges:  and  he  became  a  com- 
panion  of  St.  John  in  his  wild  orgies.  In  the 
year  1706  he  proposed  a  descent  on  the  coast 
of  Langucdoe,  and  twelve  regiments  were 
placed  in  readiness,  but  the  expedition  never 
sailed,  probably  because  Godolphin  thought 
his  schemes  too  visionary.  Guiscard  was 
discharged  with  a  pension  of  £">00  a  year. 
He  almost  immediately  began  a  treac  herous 
correspondence  with  the  French  court.  On 
its  detection  he  was  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council.  Finding  that  everything  was 
known,  and  wishing  for  a  ls-tter  death  than 
kinging,  he  stubbed  Harley  twice  with  a 
penknife  he  had  secreted.  l'he  wounds  were 
slight.  Guiscard  was  soon  overpowered,  and 
died  in  Newgate  from  injuries  received  in 
the  struggle.  To  the  last  he  denied  that  the 
attack  was  premeditated. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  The,  is  the  name 
usually  given  to  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
conspiracy  of  James  I.'s  reign.  The  Catho- 
lics were  deeply  disapiwinted  at  finding  that 
the  king  had  no  intention  of  remitting  the 
severe  laws  against  recusancy.  In  their  re- 
sentment a  plot  was  formed  by  several  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen.  It  was  proliahly  origi- 
nated by  Robert  Catesby,  who  was  joined  hy 
Thomas  Winter  and  John  Wright  in  the 
spring  of  1604;  and  later  by  Thomas  Percy, 
Robert  Winter,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Rook- 
wi»od,  Tresham,  the  Jesuit  Garnet,  and  Guy 
Fawkes,  an  Englishman,  who  had  long  served 
as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  Flanders,  and  was 
closely  connected  with  the  English  Jesuits. 
The  plot  was  matured  in  the  summer  of  160."). 
It  was  arranged  that  Fawkes  w;is  t"  secrete 
SMtne  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  cellars  adjacent 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  After  the  ex- 
plosion, which  was  to  take  place  when  the 

King  and  Prince  of  Wales  were  present,  the 
young  prince  CliurLs  and  the  princes*  Elba* 
liCth  w.  re  to  1«-  s<  i/.ed  and  a  rising  attempted 
in  tie  midland  counties.  After  the  proroga- 
tion Parliament  was  to  meet  on  November  5, 
160a,  and  this  was  the  day  on  which  the 
<  nterprise  was  to  be  carried  out.  Sc»  <  ral  of 
the  conspirators  were,  however,  anxious  to 
save  the  Catholic  meiulsrs  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  letter  was  received  by  Lord  Mont- 
engle  from  one  of  the  conspirators  prolwbly 
Treshamj  warning  him  not  to  l>c  present  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament.  The  letter  was 
shown  to  Cecil.  Orders  were  given  to  se  arch 
tbe  vaults  on  November  4.  ami  Fawkes  was 
I  arrested.    Most  of  the  ot hi  r  conspirators  hud 
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taken  the  alarm  ami  already  fled  to  Dun- 
church,  when  Sir  Eventrd  Digby  had  col- 
lected a  large  number  of  Catholic  gentlemen. 
They  dispelled  in  various  directions.  The 
leading  conspirators  attempted  to  mak«>  a 
stand  at  Hoi  beach.  Several  of  them  were 
wounded  by  an  accidental  explosion.  Catesby, 
Percy,  and  the  Wrights  were  killed  in  the 
course  of  the  night  :  most  of  the  other 
leaders  were  captured.  They  were  tried, 
and  executed  in  January  and  February,  1600. 

8.  R.  Gardiutsr,  Hmf.  of  Kn;.,  chap.  Tii.  An 
attempt  to  show  that  the  Government  eu- 
counmretl  the  plot  so  a*  to  trap  the  conspirator* 
hiui  been  uukde  by  Father  Gerranl,  8  J.  ( What 
Mat  Uu  0 MBjwird.r  I'M  '    lKi*t>  ) 

Guthrurn,  or  Guthorm  (Mod.  Dan., 
dorm),  was  a  Danish  chief  who  became 
King  of  East  England.  After  conquering 
Mercia,  he  started  from  Repton  in  875  with 
Italf  the  "great  host."  when  Halfdane 
went  another  way  with  the  other  half  to 
colonise  Northumberland.  With  two  of 
his  fellow  kings,  he  attacked  Wessex 
by  land  and  sea,  forcing  Alfred  to  take 
refuge  in  Athelney  in  878.  He  then  rained  a 
grout  fort  at  Chippenham,  but  was  besieged 
Men  by  the  English  king,  and  forced  by  block- 
ade to  accept  terms  of  peace.  This  treaty  is 
still  in  existence.  Guthruni  was  baptised,  with 
thirty  of  his  chief  men,  and  in  880  he  settled 
with  his  host  in  East  England,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Hubba,  who,  with  his  host,  was  slain 
in  Devonshire,  878.  truthrum  seems  to  have, 
done  his  best  to  keep  the  peace,  though  his  fol- 
lowers wen-  not  alwavs  obedient,  and  it  is  not 
till  after  his  death  in  890  that  the  East  English 
Danes  became  a  danger  to  Alfred.  Guthrum's 
buptismul  name  was  Athelstan,  which  alone 
appears  on  his  coins.  The  theory,  however, 
that  he,  not  the  English  king,  was  the  foster- 
father  of  Hacon  the  (rood,  reposes  on  a  false 
chronology  and  is  quite  unnecessary.  Outh- 
i  was  succeeded  by  Eohric,  or  Yorick,  who 
probably  his  son.  [Alfred.] 

Guthrnm  II.,  King  of  East  England,  was 
the  son  of  Yorick,  whom  he  suwueded  906.  He 
made  peace  with  King  Edward,  the  terms  of 
which  were  still  preserved  in  907.  It  was 
against  him  that  Edward's  policy  of  building 
a  line  of  forts  across  the  Midlands  was 
chiefly  directed,  a  policy  which  led  t<>  the 
submission  successively  of  the  Danes  of  Hert- 
ford (916),  of  B.dfor'd,  under  Earl  Turketil 
(918%  and  finally  to  the  cam|wiigu  of  921,  in 
which  Edward  defeated  and  slew  Cm  thrum 
(for  we  take  him  to  be  "  the  king  "  of  the 
Chronicle)  with  his  son  and  brother,  at  Temps- 
ford.  Their  death,  and  the  submission  of 
Earl  Thurfrith  of  Northampton,  the  Danes  of 
Huntingdon,  the  '-host  of  Cambridge."  and 
the  East  Anglian  Danes,  in  the  same  year, 
brought  to  an  end  the  Danish  rub-  in  East 
England. 

Guzerat,  Thk  Battle  or  (Feb.  22, 18.9), 


was  fought  betwivn  the  English  and  Sikhs 
during  the  second  Sikh  War.  The  army  of 
Shere  Sing,  estimated  at  50,000  men  with 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  w;u*  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  walled  town  of  Uuzerut.  supported  on 
the  left  by  a  stroamlet  flowing  into  the  t  he  nab. 
on  the  right  by  two  villages  tilled  with  troops. 
The  commander-in-chief.  Lord  trough,  by 
the  advice  of  Major  Ueorge  Lawrence,  deter- 
mined to  begin  the  buttle  with  artillery.  The 
tire  of  eighty-four  cannon  rained  on  them 
steadily  for  two  hoturs  and  a  half.  The  whole 
Sikh  linn  broke  ami  lied  ;  the  English  cavalry 
were  let  loose  on  them,  and  pursued  them  for 
fifteen  miles,  till  the  army  of  Shere  Sin*  was 
a  men)  wreck. 

Gwalior  is  a  protected  st'ite  of  Central 
India,  which  includes  most  of  Malwa.  The 
capital  of  the  same  nume  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  hill,  rising  sheer  from  the  level  plain. 
It  is  ruled  by  the  line  of  Muhruttu  princes 
called  Scindiuh.  The  fortress  of  Gwaliof 
was  taken  by  Major  l'opham  in  1780,  aud 
restored  t<»  its  former  ruler,  the  Rajah  of 
Gohad,  but  in  178  J  was  recovered  by  Sciudiah. 
In  Feb..  1804.  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
English,  under  Sir  H.  White,  but  was  restored 
to  Scindiuh  the  next  year.  In  1843,  on  the 
death  of  the  reigning  Scindiuh,  without  heirs, 
the  dissensions  at  Uwalior  led  to  an  expedition 
to  restore  order  there.  The  English  defeated 
the  Uwalior  army  at  Muhurajpore.  A  treaty 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  fortress  of 
Uwalior  was  ceded  to  England  and  the  native 
army  reduced  to  9.(100  men  (1844).  In  1857. 
it  was  a  seat  of  the  Mutiny,  but  Scindiuh  re- 
muined  unswervingly  faithful. 

Grant  Duff,  Hut.  of  tht  Unh.attnt. 

Gwynedd,  the  old  name  for  North  Wales, 
was  a  district  roughly  corresponding  to  the 
domains  of  the  "Princes  of  Wales''  who 
reigned  at  Aherifraw.  [Wales.] 

Gwyn,  Eleanok  (».  eircn  1G50,  ft.  1687), 
was  of  humble  origin,  and  was  early  in  life  an 
orange  girl  at  a  theatre.  She  subsequently 
became  an  actress  and  mistress  to  Ijord  Buck- 
hurst,  and  eventually  one  of  Charles  ll.'s 
mistresses,  besides  being  appointed  one  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  (juecn.  By 
Charles  II.  she  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
died  very  young,  the  other  was  Charles  Beau- 
clerk,  who  was  created  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 
Her  personal  beauty  was  very  great,  while 
her  generosity  and  kindliness  made  her  more 
popular  than  most  of  the  king's  favourites. 

Gyrth  [<i-  1066)  was  the  fourth  son  of  Earl 
Godwin.  He  shared  in  his  father's  banish- 
ment and  return,  and  in  1057  he  received  au 
earldom  which  seems  to  have  included  Nor- 
folk. Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Oxford- 
shin'.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
where  he  was  killed,  it  is  said,  by  William's 
own  hand. 

Gytka  was  the  sister  of  Ulf  and  niece  oi 
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Canute.  She  married  Earl  (icJwin,  and  was 
lwmii-i.  .  with  him  in  1051.  After  the  lxtttl»- 
of  Hastings.  she  begged  the  body  of  Harold 
to  inter  it  at  Waltham,  but  this  was  refused 
by  William,  though  she  is  said  to  have  offered 
him  Harold's  weight  in  gold.  In  1067  she 
took  refuge  iu  the  Elatholm.  and  went  thcnee 
to  St.  Uuen,  where  she  remained  till  her 
death. 


H 

Habeas  Corpus,  Turn  Writ  of,  is 
h  writ  issuing  from  one  of  the  superior 
court*,  commanding  the.  Itody  of  a  j»ri- 
soner  to  In-  brought  before  it.  It  rests 
upon  the  famous  29th  section  of  Magna 
Charta:  "No  freeman  shall  be  taken  and 
imprisoned  unless  by  the  lawful  judgment  of 
his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land."  Arbi- 
trary imprisonment,  though  thus  provided 
against,  was,  however,  not  (infrequently  prac- 
tised by  tin  king's  Privy  Council,  and,  in 
1352,  a  statute  was  passed  to  prevent  this  abuse 
of  the  libertv  of  the  subject,  which  was  twice 
re-enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Under  the  Tudors.  prisoners,  when  committed 
by  the  council  generally,  or  even  by  the 
special  command  of  the  k i n_ .  were  admitted 
to  ltail  on  their  habeas  corpus,  but  then?  were 
frequent  delays  in  obtaining  the  writ.  Th- 
question  whether  a  prisoner  could  lie  detained 
by  special  command  of  the  king,  signified  by 
a  warrant  of  the  Privy  Council,  without 
showing  canst-  of  imprisonment,  was  argued 
out  in  Darnell's  case,  when  the  judges,  reiving 
upon  an  obscure  declaration  of  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  34th  of  Elizabeth,  decided  for  the 
crown.  Th-  House  of  Commons  retorted  by 
protestinir  in  the  Petition  of  Right  against 
the  illegal  imprisonment  of  the  subject  with- 
out cause. 

The  arbitrary  arrest  of  Sir  John  Eliot  and 
the  other  members  on  the  dissolution  of  1<>29 
was  an  attempt  to  evade  the  Petition  of  Right, 
and  was  met  by  the  provision  in  the  Act 
which  ftboltshed  the  Star  Chamber,  that  any 
person  committM  by  the  council  or  the  king's 
apecial  command  was  to  have  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  grant«>d  him.  on  application  to  the 
judges  of  the  Kinjr's  1  tench  or  Common  Pleas, 
without  any  delay  or  pretence  whatever. 
Nevertheless,  Lord  Clarendon's  arbitrary  cus- 
tom of  imprisoning  offenders  in  distant  places 
revived  the  grievance,  and  the  Commons, 
under  Charles  II.,  carried  several  bills  to 
prevent  the  refusal  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  but  they  were  thrown  out  in  the 
I-ords.  In  I *»"*»  .Tenkes's  case  called  fresh 
attention  to  the  injustice  of  protracted  im- 
prisonment. 

At  last,  in  1679,  the  famous  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  pissed.  It  enacted  that  any  judge 
must  grant  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  when 


applied  for,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  £500 ; 
that  the  delay  in  executing  it  must  not  exceed 
twenty  days ;   that   any   officer   or  keejjer 

'  neglecting  to  deliver  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
of  commitment,  or  shifting  the  prisoner  with- 
out cause  to  another  custody,  shall  be  fined 

|  £100  on  the  first  offence,  and  £200.  with 
dismissal,  for  the  second ;  that  no  person  once 
delivered  by  hal>ea8  corpus  shall  l»c  ie-com- 
mitted  for  the  same  offence  ;  that  every  person 
committed  for  treason  or  felony  is  to  be  tried 
at  the  next  assizes,  unless  the  crown  witnesses 
cannot  be  produced  at  that  time ;  and  that,  if 
not  indicted  at  the  second  assizes  or  sessions,  he 
may  be  discharged ;  and  that  no  one  may  be 
imprisoned  out  of  England.    The  defects  in 

I  this  great  Act  have  since  been  remedied  by 
the  Rill  of  Rights,  which  declares  that  excessive 
bail  may  not  be  required  ;  nnd  by  the  Act  of 
1 757  "  for  securing  more  effectually  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,"  which  extended  the  Mimdint 
of  the  Haltcas  Corpus  Ait  to  non-criminal 
charges,  and  emi>owercd  the  judges  to  examine 
the  truth  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  return. 
By  an  Act  of  1862,  based  on  the  fugitive 
slave  Anderson's  ease,  it  was  provided  that  no 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  could  issue  fr«  m  an 
English  court  into  any  colony  where  local 
courts  exist  having  authority  to  grunt  and 
issue  the  said  writ.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  extended  to  Ireland  in  1782  ;  in  Scotland 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  guarded  by  the 
ll'rottgou*  Jmpritonmetit  Act  of  1701. 

In  times  of  political  and  social  disturbance 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  now  and  again 
been  susjiended.  It  was  suspended  nine  times 
between  the  Revolution  and  1745:  again 
during  the  troubles  which  followed  the  French 
Revolution  (1794—1800),  afttr  which  an  Act 
of  Indemnity  was  passed  ;  ns  again  after  the 
Suspension  Act  of  1817.  In  Ireland  it  has 
been  suspended  no  less  than  six  times  since 
the  Union  :  but  since  1848  the  government, 
in  times  of  disaffection,  have  hud  recourse  to 
Coercion  Acts. 

For  Darnell's  case  and  the  Act,  see  Hallarr, 

C'o**t.  Hut.,  cLs.  7  nnd  13;  Sialr  Tn.i!#,  ond 
stat.  31  ('nr.  II,,  e.  "J.  FVr  Siuj-eincnti  Aetn,  M»> , 
Vtmnf.  Hi#t.,  chap.  *i.  S*h»  iilso  Vi  Geo.  III., 
c.  100,  and  'J&  and 3B  Vict.,  c.  20.     [L.  fj.  S.J 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  The.  in  Ikflaxd, 

was  not  passed  till  1782,  when  an  Act  re- 
sembling that  in  England  was  carried  through 
the  Irish  Parliament.  It  was  suspended  in 
1796.  in  1800,  1802  to  1805,  1807  to  1810, 
1814.  1822  to  1824.  1866  to  1869.  and  par- 
tially by  the  Westmeath  Act,  1871,  and  other 
j    Coercion  Acts. 

Hackett,  William  (4.   1691),  was  n 
fanatic  who,  with  two  companions  named  Cop- 
I  penger  und  Arthington,  endeavoured  to  j  m- 
j  cure  a  following  in  London  by  predicting  the 
imim-diate  end  of  the  world.     Their  divine 
mission   failed,  however,  to  save  them  from 
j  being  convicted  as  traitors.     Arthington  wa« 
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pardoned.  This  fanaticism  caused  the  per- 
secution of  the  Puritans  to  be  redoubled  ;  "  it 
was  pretended,"  says  Dr.  Lingard.  "  that  if 
a  rising  had  been  effected,  men  of  greater 
weight  would  have  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  insurgents,  and  have  required 
from  the  queen  the  abolition  of  the  prelacy." 

Hackston,  ok  Rathillet  (d.  1680), 
was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Archbishop 
Sharp.  After  the  crime  Haokwton  escaped 
into  Stirlingshire  by  giving  out  that  he  and 
his  companions  were  troopers  in  pursuit  of 
the  murderers.  He  afterwards  fought  at 
Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge,  on  the  side 
of  the  Covenanters.  Ho  was  captured  at 
Airds  Moss  (1680;.  and  soon  afterwards 
executed  at  Edinburgh. 

Haddington,  seventeen  miles  east  of 
Eilinhnrgh,  was  burnt  by  John  in  1216.  and 
again  by  Edward  III.  in  135").  In  1547 
it  wns  taken  bv  the  English  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Pinkie ;  but  was  recaptured  by 
the  Scotch  in  the  following  year.  It  was 
here  that  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  marriage  of  their  voung  Queen  Mary 
with  the  Dauphin  (1548)".  In  1716  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Jacobites. 

Haddon,  Walter  (A.  1516,  d  1572),  has 
been  called  one  of  the  brightest  lay  ornaments 
of  the  Reformation.  He  became  Master  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  in  1552  Prosi- 
uent  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  1666  he 
wns  sent  to  Bruges  for  the  purpose  of  conclud- 
ing a  commercial  treaty  between  England  and 
the  Netherlands.  His  knowledge  of  Law  was 
great,  and  he  had  a  principal  share  in  drawing 
up  the  Reformatio  Ltgum  Jirclt$ia»t tcarum. 

Hadrian,  Emporor  of  Borne  (117-38), 
visited  Britain  in  the  year  120.  He  restored 
the  southern  part  of  the  inland  to  order,  and 
drove  back  the  Caledonians.  The  wall  from 
the  Solway  to  the  Tyne  was  built  by  his 
orders     [Romans  in  Britain.] 

Hadwisa,  ot  Hawisa,  wife  of  King 
John,  was  the  granddaughter  of  Robert 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  I. 
ller  marriage  with  Kinir  John  in  11  HO  gave 
him  a  shun'  of  the  great  Gloucester  earldom  of 
which  she  was  co-heir,  but  in  1200  she  was 
divorced  on  the  pretext  of  affinity. 

Hailes,  Lord  (A.  1726.  </.  1792),  was  the 
judicial  title  of  Sir  David  Dalrvmple,  one  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Justiciary.  He 
was  the  author  of  Amtal*  of  Scotland. 

Kaldane,T>tF  Bight  Hon.  R.B.  (*.  1860) 
was  e  lurated  at  Edinburgh  and  Gottingen, 
and  called  to  the  Bar  in  1879.  He  entered 
Parliament  in  lhS5.  In  1905  he  became 
Secretary  for  War  in  the  Liberal  Ministry, 
and  during  his  term  of  office  was  responsible 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Volnnteets  and  Militia, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Territorial  system. 


Hale,  Sm  Matthew  (b.  1609,  d.  1676). 
was  caUod  to  the  bar  in  1636.  He  took 
the  side  of  the  king  in  his  struggle  with 
the  Parliament,  and  defended  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  other  Royalists  in  1649.  Ijtter 
on  he  subscribed  the  engagement  to  \hs 
faithful  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  1654 
was  made  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
in  which  capacity  he  showed  great  fear- 
lessness and  impartiality,  refusing  to  assist 
in  the  trial  of  lVnruddcck  in  1655,  and  on 
one  occasion  dismissing  a  jury  which  had 
been  illegaUy  returned  at  Cromwell's  bidding. 
Gn  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  he  resigned 
his  office,  but  in  1660  was  made  by  Charles 
II.  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
1671  was  promoted  to  the  Chief  Justiceship 
of  the  King's  Bench.  In  private  and  public 
life  alike,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  candour, 
kindly  disposition,  and  piety :  his  habits  and 
tastes  were  most  simple,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  an  earnest  student  of  theology  and 
law.  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
speaks  of  him  as  "a  Chief  Justice  of  so  inde- 
fatigable an  industry,  so  invincible  a  patience, 
so  exemplary  an  integrity,  and  so  magnani- 
mous a  contempt  of  unholy  things,  without 
which  no  man  can  be  truly  great  ;  and  to  all 
this,  a  man  that  was  so  absolutely  a  master  of 
the  science  of  the  law,  and  even  of  the  most 
abstruse  and  hidden  parts  of  it.  that  one  may 
truly  say  of  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  what 
St.  Austin  said  of  St.  Jerome's  knowledge 
of  divinity,  4  Quod  HieronymttB  neseivit,  nul- 
lus  inortalium  unquam  scivit.'  M 

Hale's  Case  (June.  1686^.  Sir  Edwanl 
Hale,  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism,  was,  in 
lfiNii,  appointed  by  James  II.  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment, and  Governor  of  Dover  Castle,  though  he 
had  not  qualified  himself  for  these  posts  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Test  Act.  A  collusive 
action  was  brought  against  him  by  a  servant, 
whereupon  Hale  pleaded  a  dispensation  from 
the  king.  Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  judges 
decided  in  his  favour,  and  agreed  that  tin- 
king  had  power  by  his  prerogative  to  dispense 
with  penal  laws,  and  for  reasons  of  which  he 
was  sole  judge.  Subsequently  Hale  was 
made  Lieutenant  of  the  Town-,  and  followed 
James  II.  in  his  flight,  but  was  captured  and 
imprisoned. 

Halfdane  'd.  910  ,  n  Danish  leader,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  M 
one  of  the  two  kiuir*  leading  the  Danish  army 
at  the  battle  of  Ashdown  (781).  Four  years 
later  he  went  with  part  of  the  host  into 
Northumbria,  subdued  the  land,  and  harried 
the  Piets  and  the  Strathclvde  Welsh.  Next 
year  S70:  he  divided  the  south  part  of  North- 
umbria among  his  followers,  who  settled  down 
in  their  new  abodes  as  peaceful  inhabitants. 
Many  years  later  Halfdanc's  name  again 
occurs  in  the  Chronicle  as  being  engaged  in 
an  expedition  that  ravaircd  England  as  far 
south  as  Tettenhall.    On  its  return  it  was 
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overtaken  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and  put  to 
rout.  Several  of  the  Danish  leaders  were 
slain  in  this  engagement,  and  amongst  them 
King  Halfdane.  iDaxbs.] 

Ha.lid.on  Hill,  Thk  Rattle  ok  (July 
19,  1333),  was  fought  near  Berwick  between 
the  English  troops,  led  by  Edward  III.  in 
person,  and  the  Scotch  under  Douglas.  The 
English  wore  posted  on  a  hill,  and  also 
protected  by  the  marshy  ground  before  them. 
When  the  Scots  advanced  to  the  attack, 
their  troops  floundered  in  this  mnrass,  and, 
being  ojven  to  the  English  archers,  were 
reduced  to  a  mere  fragment  ere  they  reached 
the  enemy's  ranks.  Disorganised  and  hope- 
less, they  were  then  slaughtered  by  the 
English  men-at-arms. 

Halifax,  Chaulks  Wood,  1st  Vibooint 
(/,.  1800,  d.  188.*},  was  educated  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  and  succeeded  his  father  as 
third  baronet  in  18:26.  In  the  same  year  he 
had  been  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons 
as  member  for  Great  Grimsby,  and  afterwards 
sat  for  VYarerham,  Halifax,  and  Hipon.  In 
1832  ho  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury;  in  1835  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty. In  1816  he  took  office  under  I^ord 
Russell  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  oflico  he  held  till  1852.  He  entered 
the  Al>erdeen  cabinet  in  1852  as  President  of 
the  Hoard  of  Contiol;  became  First  Ivord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  Lord  Palmerston's  first  ad- 
ministration, from  185.)  to  1858.  In  I*ord 
Palmerston's  second  administration  he  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  President  of 
the  Indian  Council  from  1859  to  1866.  In 
1866  he  was  created  Viscount  Halifax,  and 
took  office  under  Mr.  Gladstom  in  1870  as 
Ix>rd  Privy  Seal. 

Halifax,  Chaui.es  Montaoif,  Eaki.  of 
(A.  1661,  d.  17151.  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster and  Cambridge.  In  1687  he  gained 
himself  a  wide  reputation  by  the  happy 
pa rod v  of  the  Town  and  Country  M(M*e,  written 
in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Prior.  In 
1688  he  entered  Parliament  for  Maluon,  ami 
whs  ii  mm  mb.  r  of  the  Convention  which  offered 
t  he  crown  of  England  to  William  and  Mary.  The 
new  king  soon  granted  him  a  pension  of  £500 
a  year :  ami  in  1691  he  was  ap|>ointcd  chair- 
miin  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Treasury.  He  Wre  a  prominent  part  in  the 
debates  for  regulating  the  tri.ils  for  treason. 
He  took  up  Patersnn's  scheme  for  establishing 
a  national  brink,  and  hence  may  be  regarded 
us  om  of  the  founders  of  the  Hank  of  Eng- 
land ( I  •»?# 1 1.  in  the  same  vcar  he  was  ap- 
jHiinte.t  i  'linnecllcr  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
th«-  next  was  actively  concerned  in  the 
measures  taken  to  restore  the  currency.  It 
was  at  his  suggestion  that  a  window-tax  was 
levied  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  ex- 
penscs  i rn  1*1.  ntal  to  the  new  coinage.  In  1697 


he  was  appointed  First  Ix>rd  of  the  Trcuury, 
and  in  the  next  two  years  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  regency  during  the  king's 
absence.  About  the  same  time  ho  was  attacked 
in  Parliament,  but  was  acquitted  on  all  points, 
and  even  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  for 
his  services.  He  now  proposed  to  reorganise 
the  East  India  Company,  by  combining  the 
new  and  the  old  companies  (1698).  "The 
success  of  this  scheme,  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
"  marks  the  time  when  the  fortunes  of  Mon- 
tague reached  the  meridian.  "  After  this 
time  he  began  to  lose  his  popularity ;  public 
feeling  was  against  him,  and  even  the 
men  of  letters,  despite  his  patronage  of  the 
greatest  literary  characters  of  his  day,  were 
unsparing  in  abuse.  Stung  by  this  treatment 
he  resigned  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  fell  back  upon  a  very  lucrative 
sinecure  (the  auditorship  of  the  Exchequer j 
that  his  brother  had  been  nursing  for  him 
since  the  previous  year.  In  1701  he  was 
called  to  tho  Upper  House  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Halifax ;  and  tho  same  year  was  im- 
peached, though  without  success.  In  17N  he 
was  made  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  died  the  next 
year.  Halifax's  character  was  most  merci- 
lessly assailed  by  the  writers  of  his  time ;  and 
even  Pope,  who  was  but  a  boy  when  Mon- 
tague retired  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  attacked  him  in  some  of  his  bitterest  and 
most  pungent  versos.  Halifax  is  said  to  hare 
been  the  Hufo  of  the  E'pittle  to  Arbitthnot, 
where  even  his  patronage  of  men  of  letters  is 
turned  into  scorn,  ami  the  whole  charge 
summed  up  with  the  couplet  accusing  him  of 
neglecting  Dryden  when  alive — 

M  But  hUU  the  *r«mt  hav««  kindness  iu  rw*rrve  :- 
He  belr*"»l  to  bury  whom  he  helpe«l  to  starve." 

Halifax,  George  Savili.e,  Ma  hoi  is  ok 
(A.  rirre  1630,  d.  1695),  was  a  member  of  an 
old  Yorkshire  familv  which  had  Ken  con- 
spicuous for  its  loyalty  during  the  Rebellion 
period.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  for  the  assistance  he  had 
rendered  in  bringing  about  that  event.  He 
was  created  a  marquis  in  168'2  and  made 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  He  opposed  the  Exclusion 
Hill  in  1680,  though  he  was  suspected  ol 
intriguing  in  favour  of  the?  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. At  the  accession  of  James  II.  he 
Wumo  President  of  the  Council;  but  he 
showed  himself  altogether  avers,-  to  the 
Komanising  measures  of  the  king,  and  most 
strenuously  opposed  the  re | teal  of  the  Test  Aet. 
For  this  he  was  dismissed  from  his  offices,  I  N  1<>- 
ber,  1685.  He  gave  hisadhesicn  to  the  Prim  e 
«»f  Orange  in  December,  1688.  and  1m  came 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  1/mis  in  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  1689,  and  Lord  Privy 
Seal  in  February  of  this  year.  He,  how  v.  r, 
subsequently  joined  the  Opposition  and  re- 
signed iu  October,  1689.    He  offered  u  violent 

j  opposition  to  the  censorship  of  the  press  ir. 

j   16'.i2.    The  marquis  refused  to  join  himself 
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absolutely  to  either  party,  and.  in  a  tract 
railed  the  Character  of  a  Trimmer,  defended 
his  position  an  one  who  "  tlinu  "  from  one 
aide  to  the  other  as  the  national  interest 
require*. 

Mawiulny,  UiM.  of  Eng.;  Burnet,  Hat.  o/Hu 

Own  Time. 

Halifax,  Geouob  Montaoik  Dink,  5th 
Eaiil  OF  {d.  1771),  succeeded  to  the  title 
while  still  a  boy.  In  1761  he  was  upjiointed 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  a  little  later 
became  one  of  Bute's  Secret  trie*  of  State. 
When  tho  last-mentioned  nobleman  went  out 
in  .Man  h,  1763,  Ixml  Halifax  combined  with 
Lord  Egremont  and  George  Gronville  to  form 
the  administration  popularly  known  as  the 
Triumvirate.  It  was  in  the  joint  names  of 
Lords  Halifax  und  Egremont  that  tho  general 
warrant  was  made  out  for  the  arrest  of  Wilkes. 
I/ord  Halifax  has  also  been  charged  with  tho 
authorship  of  the  most  fatal  measure  of  this 
unfortunate  administration,  viz.,  the  Stamp 
Act ;  but  though  he  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
the  bill,  as  his  office  compelled  him  to  be, 
there  seems  no  evidence  that  he  was  tho 
actual  author  of  it.  In  1765  he  was  a  party 
with  Lord  Sandwich  to  the  fraud  which  was 
practised  on  the  king  in  order  to  make  him 
agree  to  the  omission  of  his  mother's  name 
from  the  council  of  regenry  ;  and  the  king 
seems  to  have  felt  more  deeply  injured  by 
hi  in  than  by  Lord  Sandwich.  Nor  did  his 
conduct  in  this  matter  give  satisfaction  to  his 
tolleaguos ;  an«l  during  the  last,  few  months 
•f  the  Grenville  administration,  complaints 
against  Halifax  seem  to  have  l>eon  rife.  The 
<  in  nville  administration  fell  in  1765.  When 
Lord  North  came  into  power  1770)  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  but  died  tho 
following  year. 

Orenville  Payer* ;  Lord  Stanhope,  UM.  of 
Kii'j. ;  Jetae,  Mrni<ii>»  "/  llea  je  III. 

Hall,  Aktiii'h,  member  for  Grantham, 
who  had  been  previously  arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons  "  for  sundry  lewd 
speeches,"  was  (in  1581)  expelled  from  tho 
House,  fined,  ana  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
for  having  published  a  book  "  not  only  re- 
preaching  some  particular  good  memners  of 
the  House,  but  also  very  much  slanderous 
and  derogatory  to  its  general  authority, 
power,  and  state,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
validity  of  its  proceedings  in  making  and  es- 
tablishing of  laws."  Hall  had  previously  in- 
curred the  anger  of  thv>  House,  which  sus- 
pected  him  of  having  connived  at  the  fraud  of 
hi*  servant,  Smaller  (q.v.),  whom  they  had  sent 
their  s  rgeant-at-arms  to  deliver  from  gaol  in 
1575.  When  Hall's  liook  was  condemned,  its 
author  made  his  submission,  but  was  not 
liberated  till  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Notwithstanding  his  misfortunes  on  this 
occasion,  he  seems  to  have  sat  in  later  Parlia- 
ment*, Hull's  Case  is  the  chief  precedent  for 
th--  power  of  expulsion  which  the  House  of 
Commons  has  always  retained. 


Hall,  Edwabd  {d.  1547),  the  son  of  a 
Shropshire  gentleman,  was  educated  at  Kton, 
Cambridge,  and  Oxford.  He  entered  Cray's 
Inn,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  process  ot 
time  became  under-sheriff  for  the  City  of 
I/ondon  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Sheriffs' 
Court.  He  died  in  1547,  leaving  behind  him 
a  Hmtory  of  the  Union  of  the  ttco  SobU  and 
Illtutriott*  Tain  i  lie*  of  Lancattcr  and  York; 
which  was  printed  in  1548.  This  work,  which 
the  author  dedicate  to  Edward  VI.,  begins 
with  the  duel  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Henry  of  Derby  afterwards  Henry  IV.), 
and  goes  down  to  the  death  of  Henry  VII. 
Hall  may  be  regarded  as  a  contemporary 
authority  for  event*  that  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  the  last-mentioned  king.  For 
earlier  reigns  his  narrative  "  is  carefully  com- 
piled from  tho  best  available  authorities, 
whether  they  wrote  in  Initio,  French,  or 
English."  A*  list  of  these  authorities  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  work,  which  was  first  printed  by 
Richard  Grafton  iu  1548. 

Hall,  .Joseph  {b.  1574.//.  1656).  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  re- 
present the  established  religion  of  England  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort  161'J).  In  16"27  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Bishop  of  Norwich 
in  1641,  in  which  year  he  joined  eleven  of  his 
fellow-bishops  in  pretesting  against  all  laws 
DBWed  in  their  absence  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  For  this  offence  ho  was  cast  into 
prison.  He  died  at  Higham,  near  Norwich, 
in  1656.  Hall's  chief  poetical  works  are  two 
liooks  entitled  respectively  Toothlei*  Satire* 
and  liiting  Satire*,  both  of  which  nre  of  some 
value  as  presenting  a  picture  of  the  manner* 
of  his  time.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Hard  Measure,  which  gives  an 
ac  count  of  the  treatment  he  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  the  Puritan  party. 

Hallam,  Henry  (*.  1777,  d.  1859),  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Inner  Temple.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  contributors  to  tho  Edinburgh  Be- 
vine,  and  a  consistent  Whig  in  politics.  In 
1818  his  first  library  venture  on  a  birge  scale 
made  its  appearance — the  Vietc  of  tlie  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Age*.  This  work, 
which  at  once  established  the  reputation  of 
its  author,  is  of  value  to  the  student  of 
English  history  chiefly  for  the  sketch  of  our 
political  and  constitutional  history  down  to 
the  accession  of  the  Tudor  dynast  v.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  same  ground  was  sub- 
sequently covered  by  the  brilliant  ingenuity 
of  Sir  Francis  Pal  grave  and  the  gnat  work 
of  Dr.  Stubbs,  no  student  of  our  early  history* 
can  afford  to  neglect  the  pages  of  these 
volumes.  Mr.  Hallam's  second  achievement 
was  the  publication  of  The  Con*t it utiona I  Hit- 
tory of  England  f  rom  the  Acee**wn  of  Henry  VII. 
to  the  death  of  George  II.  This  work  is  still 
the  leading  authority  on  the  period  over 
which  it  extends;  and  like  all   tho  othei 
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writings  of  its  author,  is  remarkable  for  it* 
accuracy  and  impartiality.  In  1837 — <"JH  Mr. 
Hallam*  thinl  work  of  importance  made  its 
apjienrance,  The  Introduction  to  the  bittffttttrt 
of  Europe  tn  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries. 

Hallam,  Romeht  [d.  1417,  hold  the- 
archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  and  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Pope  to  the  archbishopric  of 
York.  Henry  IV.,  however,  refused  his 
■auction  to  the  appointment,  and  Hallam  had 
to  content  him-elf  with  the  bishopric  of 
Salisbury.  In  1411  he  was  nominated  a 
cardinal.  Six  years  later  he  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  Council  of  Constance. 
He  died  ut  Constance  in  1417. 

Hamilton,  originally  called  Cudzow  or 
Cadyow,  deri\es  its  name  from  Sir  Walter  de 
Hamilton,  or  Jlamlndton,  of  I-eicester.  It 
was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  Oueen  Marv  in 
the  sixteenth  centurv.  Hamilton  Castie  is 
noted  in  history  as  the  place  in  which  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  took  re-fug©  on  her  escai*' f  rom 
I^ochleven  yl5GS',  and  where  her  supporters 
mustered  round  her.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Hamiltons,  and  was  tiken  by  the  Kegent 
Murray  later  in  the  same  year. 

Hamilton,  Family  op,  is  descended  from 
SirC.ilbert  de  Hamilton,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Alexand-  i  II.  of  Scotland.  His  son. 
Sir  Walter  Hamilton,  received  the  lordship  of 
<  adzow  from  Hubert  Bruce.  Sir  James  Hamil- 
ton, sixth  Lord  of  Cadzow,  was  created  a  peer 
of  Scotland  with  the  title  of  Lord  Hamilton, 
in  1445.  His  son  lames  was  created  Earl  of 
Arran  in  Aug.,  15C1.  James,  second  earl,  was 
declared  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  in 
I&43,  and  in  15t8  was  created  by  Henry  II. 
Duke  of  Chatclherault  in  France.  John,  his 
second  si>n,  was,  in  1V.M,  created  Marcpuis  of 
Hamilton.  Janu  s,  grandson  of  this  peer,  was 
c  reated  Duke  of  Hamilton,  1643.  On  the 
attainder  of  William,  the  second  duke,  in  the 
Civil  War.  his  honours  were  forfeited  J  but  in 
1000  his  widow  obtained,  by  petition,  for  her 
husband.  Lord  William  Douglas,  the  title  of 
I  hike  of  Hamilton.  The  title  lues  .since 
remained  with  his  de  scendants.  The  holders 
of  the  dukedom  of  Abcrcorn  are  descended 
from  Claud,  fourth  eon  of  the  Duke  of 
Chatclherault. 

Hamilton,  Anthony,  Coixt  (A.  1041. 
d.  I7-J(»j.  was  the  son  of  Sir  George  Hamilton 
and  nephew  of  the  seeond  Earl  of  AWrconi 
on  his  father's  side,  while  on  his  mother's 
he  was  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 
He  was  liom  in  Ireland,  and  was  educated 
in  France.  <  >n  the  lostorution  he  re- 
turn'il  to  Kngland.  and  was  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  court  «,f  Charles  II.  Under 
James  II.  Hamilton  was  given  the  command 
of  an  infantry  regiment  in  Ireland,  and  the 
government  of  Limerick.  At  the  battle*  of 
Newtown  Butler  (1GS9)  he  wal  wounded  and 


defeated,  and  was  also  pn-sent  next  year  ut 
the  rwttlo  of  the  Boyne;  but  shortly  after- 
wards followed  the  dethroned  king  into  exile, 
entering  the  French  service  later  on.  It  was 
at  Seeaux,  the  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Maine, 
that  ho  wrote  his  Memoir*  of  (immmont,  which 
were  first  printed  anonymously  in  French  in 
Holland,  in  the  year  1713.  An  English 
translation  was  issued  in  the  following  year. 
This  work  contains  much  information  on 
court  politics  of  the  rciirn  of  Charles  II. 
Count  Hamilton  was  also  the  author  of 
certain  ('antes,  or  Stories,  which  are  highly 
praised  by  Voltaire, 

Hamilton,  F.vma,  L.u.y   {?>.  1703,  d. 

1815),  was  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  servant- 
girl.  She  seems  to  have  lost  her  character 
in  early  years.  After  various  adventures  (die- 
was  married  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Naples  17°1).  At 
this  court  she  soon  became  very  intimate 
with  the  queen,  Marie;  Caroline,  and  eliel  not. 
hesitate  to  use  this  intimacy  for  the  purpose? 
of  unravelling  state  sen  rets  which  she  claime  d 
tobeof  importance  U>  Ureal  Britain.  In  17M 
she  made  the  acquaintance;  of  Nelson  ej.v.  ;, 
whose  mistress  she  soon  became.  His  exe  - 
cution of  Carraciolo  has  been  ascribed,  though 
probably  wrongly,  to  her  influenc  e.  In  1sm> 
she  returned  to  England  with  Ne  lson.  Lulv 
Hamilton  survived  Nelson  ten  years,  and 
died  in  mean  circumstances  in  Calais  (lhlo). 
Before  her  death  she-  published  two  volumes 
containing  her  e-orrespomlenco  with  Nelson. 
He  r  memoirs  were  published  at  London  in 
the  same  year. 

Hamilton,  Bra  James  (<i.  1540;,  was  m 
natural  son  of  James,  first  Earl  of  Arran. 
He  was  a  favourite-  of  .lame  8  V.  of  Scotland, 

superintended  the  erection  or  the  improve- 
ment of  many  royal  palaces  and  castle  s,  «.</., 
Falkland,  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Stir- 
ling. In  later  years  he  was  made'  a  judge  in 
heresy,  and  in  "this  capacity  showed  himself 
very  severe  towards  the  Heformets.  At  last,, 
being  ace  used  of  treason  and  embezzlement* 
he  was  found  iruilty  and  executed. 

Hamilton,  John  [d.  1671),  Archbiahopof 
St.  Andre  ws,  was  the  natural  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran.  the-  Kegent  of  Scotland  in 
1543,  and  is  said  by  the  Scotch  historian!  to 
have-  "  ruled  all  at  court,"  and  to  have  been 
French  at  heart.  He  was  also  very  fri«  nelly 
with  Cardinal  Beaton.  He  was  t.ppoiuted 
Privy  Seal  and  Treasure  r  (i5<l3),  anil  was. 
strongly  opj»e>sed  to  the  Duke  of  Somerse  t's 
plan  of  marrying  Edward  and  Mary  (1547). 
By  this  time  Hamilton  was  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andre  ws,  to  which  office'  he'  had  succeeded 
on  the  assassination  < if  Cardinal  Beaton.  He- 
was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the'  Reformed 
doctrine-*,  and  in  1558  condemned  Walter 
Mill  to  lie  burnt  fen  heresy.  Ho  baptised 
James  VI.  in  1566,  find  about  the  same  time 
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I  a  bond  in  favour  of  Bothwell.  He 
wiu  a  member  of  Mary's  Privy  Council,  and 
continued  faithful  to  "her  cause,  though  in 
1663  hi;  wan  impanelled  for  saying  mass, 
and  committed  to  ward  by  her  orders. 
Hamilton,  though  an  archbishop,  lived  in 
open  adultery,  and  had  to  obtain  several  Acts 
of  Parliament  for  the  legitimization  of  hi* 
bastard  children.  He  was  a  party  to  Darn- 
ley's  murder;  and  it  was  he  who  in  1507 
divorced  Bothwell  from  his  wife,  and  so 
enabled  him  to  marry  the  queen.  He  was 
hanged  at  Stirling  in  April,  1571,  shortly 
after  the  fall  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  in  which 
he  hud  taken  refuge. 

Hamilton,  James,  of  Bothwblliiavoh, 
had  fought  for  Queen  Mary  at  Lang- 
side,  and  forfeited  Ids  estate  in  consequence 
of  csj>ousing  the  royal  side.  On  Feb. 
23,  1570,  he  shot  the  Regent  Murray  from 
the  balcony  of  a  house  in  Linlithgow, 
belonging  to  Archbishop  Hamilton.  Within 
a  few  days  he  escaped  to  France,  where  he 
lived  for  some  time  in  receipt  of  a  pension 
from  Queen  Mary.  In  1572  his  name  was 
excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the  truce  between 
the  members  of  the  king's  party  and  the 
queen's  party. 

Hamilton,  James,  3ku  Marquis  of 
(4.  1606,  d.  1649),  succeeded  his  father  in 
1G25,  and  was  sent  in  1638  by  Charles  I.  as 
his  Commissioner  to  the  Covenanters,  to  de- 
mand the  rescinding  of  the  whole  Covenant. 
Having  failed  to  effect  a  compromise,  he  ma 
empowered  to  make  an  entire  surrender  of 
the  Service  Book,  the  Book  of  Canons,  and 
the  High  Commission.  In  163'J  he  was 
again  sent  to  Scotland  in  command  of  a  fleet 
of  nineteen  vessels,  conveying  five  regiments 
of  royal  troops.  In  1643  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  duke,  but  was  subsequently 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  disloyalty.  In 
August,  1648,  he  was  defeated  by  Cromwell 
at  Preston,  and  taken  prisoner,  Ising  be- 
headed in  London  in  the  following  March, 
after  a  summary  mock  trial  before  Bradshuw. 

Hamilton,  "William  Douglas,  Di  ke 
op  (b.  1637,  d.  1695),  appears  as  member 
of  the  Scotch  Privy  Council  in  the  year  16So. 
when  he  was  summoned  by  James  II.  to 
London  for  demurring  at  the  king's  policy 
of  favour  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  per- 
secution of  the  Covenantors.  On  James,  re- 
fusing to  allow  religious  liberty  to  the 
Covenanters,  the  interview  came  to  an  un- 
satisfactory conclusion,  and  when  the  Assembly 
ot  the  Scotch  Estates  also  proved  refractory, 
Hamilton  led  the  opposition.  But,  though  he 
throw  out  hints  against  the  disj>cnsing  power, 
his  opjKmition  to  James's  arbitrary  acts  was 
but  languid.  At  the  Revolution  he  joined 
1h"  viUorious  side,  while  his  eldest  son  de- 
clared for  .lames.  He  was  elected  President 
of  th<<  Convention  by  a  large  majority  over 
the  Duke  of  Athole.and,  when  the  Convention 


became  a  Parliament,  he  was  made  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  But  he  attempted  to  bring 
j  the  old  influence  of  the  crown,  by  means  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  to  bear  on  the 
j  Estates,  and  hence  a  strong  opposition  was 
'  formed  which  thwarted  his  government  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  Montgomery's  plot  (1689—90)  to 
place  James  on  the  throne,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  been  offered  the  post  of  President 
of  the  Council.  Upon  this  William  dismissed 
him  from  his  office  of  Commissioner,  and  put 
Lord  Melville  in  his  place  (1690).  From  this 
moment  Hamilton  begun  to  oppose  the  plans 
of  government  with  such  persistenev  that 
William  III.  was  once  heard  to  exclaim,  "  I 
wish  to  heaven  that  Scotland  were  a  thousand 
miles  off,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  were 
king  of  it."  He  spoke  with  considerable 
wisdom  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  by  which  synodical  government  was 
re-established,  and  upheld  the  cause  of  the 
ministers  who  had  been  ejected  from  their 
livings.  On  the  fall  of  Melville  he  once  more 
occupied  Holy  rood  House  as  Lord  High 
Commissioner  (1692),  and  is  said  to  have 
subscribed  £3,000  to  the  African  Company. 
"  Ho  was,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  "  neither  bigoted 
nor  unscrupulous,  but  infirm  of  purpose.  A 
peculiar  capriciousness  of  political  action,  a  ■ 
wavering  uncertainty,  which  sickened  all 
firm  reliance,  seems  to  have  become  constitu- 
tional to  the  house  of  Hamilton." 

Hamilton,  James,  Di  ke  of  (d.  1712). 
made  his  first  appearance  in  history  in  opj>osi- 
tion  to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  the  Mur- 
qiusof  Quocnsherry  (1702).  He  led  a  secession 
of  more  than  seventy  members  from  Parliament. 
The  extremely  unsettled  nature  of  his  poli- 
tical views  caused  him  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Scotch  Union  Commission,  and  he  became 
a  zealous  opponent  of  that  measure,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  darling  of  the  Edinburgh 
mob.  His  influence  in  this  year  (1706) 
checked  a  projected  rising  of  Camerenians 
and  Jacobites.  In  1707  the  opponents  of  the 
Union  were  reduced  to  despair,  and,  as  a  List 
attempt,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  a  solemn  pro- 
test on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  then 
secede  from  Parliament.  It  was  to  have 
been  presented  by  Hamilton.  At  the  last 
moment  he  refused  to  appear,  pleading  tooth- 
ache, and  when  peremptorily  summoned 
declared  he  had  never  had  any  intention  of 
presenting  the  protest.  By  some  it  was 
supposed  that  the  cause  of  his  c< induct  was 
the  claim  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  to  the 
Scotch  throne,  and  by  others  that  Anne  had 
commanded  him  to  lay  aside  his  opposition  to 
the  Union,  as  it  was  a  preliminary  step  to  a 
Stuart  restoration.  In  170s  he  was  looked 
on  as  the  leader  of  a  Jacobite  insurrection, 
but  the  emissary  from  St.  (iermains,  Colonel 
Hooke.  was  unable  to  obtain  an  interview 
[  with  him.    When  the  French  invasion  of 
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1707 — 8  was  imminent,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
set  out  for  England,  where  he  was  arrested  ; 
but  was  set  free  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Whig  peers,  Newcastle  and  Wharton,  who 
wished  to  gain  popularity  for  their  party 
in  Scotland.  In  1711  he  was  allowed  to 
tike  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  an 
English  peer,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Brandon.  In  1712  ho  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  France,  and  it  is 
assert'  'I  by  the  Jacobite  Lockhart,  that  he 
was  to  be  sent  over  with  the  view  of  under- 
taking the  restoration  of  the  Pretender. 
Before  his  departure  he  was  killed  in  a  duel 
with  Lord  Mohun,  in  which  there  was  every 
appearance  of  foul  play.  His  death  was 
regarded  by  the  Tories  as  a  political  murder. 

Hamilton,  Patrick  (b.  1503,  d.  1528), 
the  "  proto-martyr  of  Scotland,"  had  held 
one  of  the  lay  benefices  of  the  Church,  being 
Abbot  of  Fern,  in  Ross-shire.  He  is  said  to 
havo  studied  theology  in  Germany,  under 
Luther  and  Melunchthon.  In  1528  he  was 
accused  of  heresy,  for  which  offence  he  suffered 
death  before  the  old  college  of  St.  Andrews. 

Hamilton,  Richard,  was  descended  from 
a  noble  Scotch  family  long  settled  in  Ireland. 
Though  a  Catholic  by  religion  he  hud  a  scat 
in  thu  Irish  Privy  Council,  and  commanded 
the  Irish  troops  sent  over  to  England  in  1688. 
After  Janus  II. 's  night  he  submitted  to 
William,  and  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  by  the 
new  king  as  his  envoy,  having  first  pledged 
himself  to  return  in  three  weeks.  Finding, 
however,  that  Tyrconnel  was  determined  on 
resistance,  he  broke  his  parole,  marched  into 
Ulster  at  the  head  of  an  Irish  force,  and 
routed  the  Protestants  at  Strabane,  April  16, 
1089.  For  some  time  he  was  in  command  of 
the  besiegers  of  Londonderry,  and  at  the 
liattle  of  the  lioyno  led  the  cavalry  in  their 
gallant  efforts  to  retrieve  the  day.  In  their 
last  stand  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
captured.  William  did  not  revenge  himself 
on  him  for  his  treachery,  and  he  was  ex- 
etwaged  for  Mountjoy  in  1092,  and  died  in 
the  service  of  Louis  XIV. 

Hamilton,  Rowan,  was  a  irent  Ionian  of 
fortune  who  became  a  I'nitcd  Irishman.  In 
tiie  year  1794  he  was  apprehended,  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £600,  and  imprisoned.  Jack- 
son, a  French  spy,  corresponded  with  him. 
Rowan  Hamilton,  however,  made  his  escape 
from  Newgate  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Jack- 
son's apprehension,  and  lied  to  America.  He 
was  in  his  absence  sentenced  to  death,  but  his 
estates  were  saved;  and  in  lt»05  Castlereagh 
got  him  a  pardon,  and  he  then  lived  quietly  in 
Ireland  till  his  death. 

Hamilton,  William  Gerard  (A.  1729. 
rf.  1796),  was  elected  member  for  Petersfield 
in  1754.  It  was  in  the  next  year  that  he 
delivered  the  famous  speech  which  won  for 
him  the  title  of  •'  Single-speech  Hamilton  " 


(Nov.  13;.  After  this  occasion  he  never 
addressed  the  House  of  Commons  again, 
fearing,  so  it  was  currently  reported,  to  lose 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  great 
effort.  In  1761  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  Lord  Halifax,  and  was  for  twentv  years 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland. 
Gerard  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  numerous 
reputed  authors  of  Junius,  and  Fox  is  credited 
with  having  once  said,  in  reference  to  this 
question,  that  he  would  back  him  against  any 
single  horse,  though  not  against  the  whole 
field.  Hamilton  retired  into  private  life  in  1784. 

Hammond,  Rohkht,  Colonel,  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Bristol  in  1645,  and  was 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1647.  When 
Charles  I.,  in  this  year,  escaped  from  Hampton 
Court,  negotiations  were  opened  on  his  behalf 
with  Hammond,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
espouse  his  cause,  as  he  had  often  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  violence  of  the  sol- 
diers. But  Hammond  was  a  trusted  friend  of 
Cromwell,  and,  having  married  a  daughter 
of  Jolm  Hampden,  was  attached  to  the 
Parliamentary  cause.  Accordingly,  he  could 
only  be  induced  to  promise  that  he  would  treat 
the  king  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
honour,  and  confined  him  in  Carisbruoke 
Castle,  though  with  much  show  of  respect. 
While  negotiations  were  being  carried  on 
during  the  next  few  months,  Hammond  fre- 
quently requested  to  be  discharged  from  the 
charge  of  the  king's  person,  and  in  cou- 
sequence  was  looked  upon  with  more  or  less 
suspicion  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  till  the 
king  was  removed  to  Hurst  Castle,  where- 
upon Colonel  Hammond  was  discharged  from 
his  government,  Nov.,  1648. 

Hampden,  John  (A.  1594,  </.  1643),  was 
the  son  oi  John  Hampden,  of  Great  Hampden, 
Bucks,  and  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  aunt  of  ( diver 
Cromwell.  He  was  born  in  Ixmdon,  educated 
at  Thame  School,  and  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  entered  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1613.  In  the  Parliament  of  1620  he  repre- 
sented Gram  pound  ;  in  1626,  Wendover ;  in 
1640,  Buckinghamshire.  In  1627  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  refusing  to  pay  the  forced  loan. 
When  the  second  writ  of  ship-money  was 
issued,  by  which  that  tax  was  extended  to  the 
inland  counties,  he  refused  to  pay  it.  The 
case  was  tried  in  respect  of  twenty  shillings 
duo  from  lands  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Maude- 
ville,  and  out  of  the  twelve  judges  seven 
decided  for  the  crown,  two  for  Hampden  on 
technical  grounds,  and  three  for  him  on  all 
counts,  1638.  This  trial  made  Hampden  "  tin 
argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man  enquiring 
who  and  what  he  was  that  he  durst  of  his  own 
charge  support  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
kingdom,  and  rescue  his  country  from  being 
made  a  prey  to  the  court."  When  a  Parlia- 
ment was  again  summoned  "  the  eyes  of  all 
men  were  fix«>d  upon  him  as  the  pitat  which 
must  steer  the  vessel  through  the  tempest  and 
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rocks  whiih  threatened  it."  In  the  Long 
Parliament  he  played  an  important  i»art, 
generally  moderating  by  his  influence  the 
pressure  of  the  popular  party.  Thus  he 
urged  the  Common*  to  proceed  against 
Strafford  by  impeachment  rather  than  by  lull 
of  attainder,  and  attempted  to  arrange  a  "com- 
promise on  the  Church  question.  The  king's 
attempt  to  arrest  the  Five  Members  obliged 
him  to  alter  his  policy  and  urge  stronger 
measures.  He  was  up(>ointcd  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  raised  a  regi- 
ment whose  flag  l»ore  the  significant  motto. 
"  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum."  He  distinguished 
himtelf  by  his  activity  in  the  first  weeks  of 
the  war,  seizing  the  kind's  Commissioners  of 
Array,  occupying  Oxford,  and  defeating  the 
Cavaliers  in  many  small  skirmishes.  He  ar- 
rived too  late  to  tight  at  Edgehill,  but  l>oth 
after  that  battle,  and  after  the  battle  of  Brent- 
ford, urged  vigorous  measures  on  Essex,  and 
in  the  Committee  of  Safety  argued  for  a 
march  direct  on  Oxford.  After  the  capture 
of  Heading  in  1643,  he  again  counselled  in 
vain  a  direct  attack  on  tho  king's  head- 
quarters. On  June  18,  1643,  at  Chalgrove 
Field,  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  retreat 
of  a  body  of  cavalry  which  had  made  a 
sally  from  Oxford,  he  was  mortally  wounded 
and  died  six  days  later.  Clarendon  de- 
scribes him  as  "a  very  wise  man  and  of 
gnat  parts,  possessed  with  the  most  absolute 
faculties  to  govern  the  people  of  any  man  I 
ever  knew."  His  influence  depended  not  on 
his  ability  as  a  speaker,  or  skill  as  a  soldier, 
but  ->n  his  energy  and  <  hara<  ter.  "  He  was 
very  temperate  in  diet,  and  a  supremo 
governor  over  all  his  |«assions  and  affections, 
and  had  thereby  a  great  power  over  all  other 
melt's.  He  was  of  an  industry  and  vigilance 
not  to  ls>  tired  out  or  wearied  by  the  most 
laborious,  and  of  parts  not  to  Is?  imposed  upon 
by  the  most  subtle  or  sharp,  and  of  a  personal 
courage  equal  to  his  parts." 

Clawn.loti.  Hitt.  of  the  Rebellion  ;  Nugent, 
M.mo.tah  of  Hampden;  Foster.  British  StaUt- 
men  ,  G.irdiuer,  Hut.  o/En.j.,  HM  KHi. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

Hampden,  John  {d.  1696),  grandson  of 
the  famous  John  Hampden,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  succession 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  on  the  ground  of  his 
religion.  Later,  he  was  implicated  in  the 
Uye  House  Plot,  and  was  arrested,  together 
with  Essex,  Uussell,  and  others  (1683).  On 
this  occasion,  though  his  life  was  spared,  he 
was  condemned  to  pay  an  enormous  tine 
(Z\ 0,000).  After  the  Revolution,  he  was 
,  hairman  of  a  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  William  III.  inveighing 
against  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
same  year  1 1  »»80 «  he  is  found  attacking  Lord 
H  alifax,  not  only  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  before  the  Lords.  In  1690  he  failed  to 
obtain  H  Seat  in  the  Tory  Parliament  elected 
that  year.     Disappointed  in  hia  ambition, 


and  ]>erhaps  ashamed  of  the  reproaches  his 
own  conduct  brought  upon  him,  he  committed 
suicide  a  few  years  later. 

Hampden,  Dr..ThkCasf. or  (1847).  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  his  doctrines  were 
in  many  quarters  considered  to  be  highly  un- 
orthodox, especially  by  thp  Tractariau  party, 
Dr.  K.  Hampden,  Fellow  of  Oriel  and  Principal 
of  St.  Mary  Hall,  had  been  appointed  in  1836 
Begins  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  by  Ix»rd  Melliouroe.  This  ap- 
pointment was  censured  by  the  convocation 
of  the  university,  and.  in  consequence,  the 
university  authorities  deprived  him  of  the 
privilege  Of  granting  certificates  to  the 
candidates  for  holy  orders  who  attended 
his  lectures.  In  spite  of  this,  in  184" 
Ixjrd  John  Bussell  advised  the  crown  to 
appoint  him  to  the  vacant  see  of  Hereford. 
This  produced  a  great  outcry,  and  a  strong 
protest  from  many  of  the  High  Church  clergy. 
The  forms  ot  election  were,  however,  gone 
through,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Dean  of  Hereford.  The  election  was  formally 
confirmed  in  the  Court  of  Arch<  s.  and  an  ap- 
jieal  was  made  in  vain  to  the  ( "ourt  of  Queen's 
Bench.    Bishop  Hampden  died  in  1868. 

Hampton  Court  was  a  palace  built 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  From  Wolsey's  pos- 
session it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
and  has  continued  to  l>e  the  property  of  the 
crown  ever  since.  Henry  VIII.  greatly 
enlarged  it,  and  formed  around  it  a  royal 
park.  Having  been,  until  Oeorge  II.'s  time, 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
Hampton  Court  has  naturally  licen  the  scene 
of  several  interesting  events  in  the  history  of 
our  royal  family.  The  birth  of  Edward  YL, 
the  death  of  his  mother.  Jane  Seymour,  ami 
the  famous  conference  of  James  I.'s  reign 
I  between  the  High  Church  party  and  the 
Puritans,  all  took  place  there.  Charles  L 
was  imprisoned  there  for  a  time  during  tho 
Commonwealth,  and  the  palace  was  the, 
occasional  residence  of  Protector  Cromwell, 
and,  ill  later  vears,  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.  By  William  III.  the  palace  was  to  a 
great  extent  rebuilt,  ami  its  park  and  gardens 
laid  out  in  the  formal  Dutch  style. 

Hampton  Court  Conference  {1604}. 

On  the  accession  of  James  1.  there  was  a 
general  feeling  that  some  concessions  might 
be  made  both  to  the  extreme  High  Church 
and  the  extreme  Presbyterian  sections  of  the 
nation.  The  leading  Puritans  were  ready  to 
soften  down  tin  ir  demands,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  laity— Bacon  amongst  the  number- 
were,  at  all  <  vents,  not  opposed  to  a  com- 
promise, (in  )iis  progress  to  London.  James 
had  received  the  ••  Millenary  Petition"  from 
the  clefgy*  and  in  the  January  of  1604  gave 
orders  for  a  conference  to  be  held  between  re- 
presentatives of  the  Established  Church  and 
I  the  Puritans.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
,  tight  bishops,  and  other  Church  dignitaries. 
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were  the  champions  on  the  one  side;  four 
moderate  Puritans  on  the  other.  But  the 
nomination  of  the  last  party  was  a  mere 
farce.  They  were  not  admitted  to  the  discus- 
sions between  the  king  and  the  bishops,  which 
were  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  the 
Ix>rds  of  the  Council.  In  this  manner,  the 
extent  of  the  concessions  that  would  be  granted 
was  arranged  before  the  complainants'  case 
was  heard  ;  and  when,  on  the  second  day,  the 
Puritan  spokesman,  Reynolds,  proposed  some 
alterations  in  the  articles,  and  proposed  to 
introduce  the  Lambeth  Articles,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  authority  for  confirmation, 
Bishop  Bancroft  interrupted  him,  and  kneel* 
ing  down  before  tho  king,  begged  him  not  to 
listen  to  a  "  schismatic  speaking  against  his 
bishops."  Then  the  conference  proceeded  to 
discuss  questions  of  doctrine,  and  James 
accepted  Reynolds's  proposal  for  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  The  debate  next  passed 
on  to  tho  comparative  value  of  a  learned  and 
unlearned  ministry,  of  prayers,  and  of  preach- 
ing; but  each  party  wished  in  the  first  plaeo 
to  make  its  own  views  and  customs  binding 
on  the  other ;  the  true  spirit  of  compromise 
was  absent.  At  last  the  subject  of  "pro. 
phesyings"  (q.v.)  came  forward,  a  religious  ex- 
ercise of  which  many  moderate  mon  like  Bacon 
did  not  disapprove  ;  but,  unluckily,  Reynolds 
proposed  that  disputes  during  the  prophesy- 
ing* should  be  settled  by  the  bishop  and  his 
presbytery.  James  took  offence  at  the  word, 
which  reminded  him  of  all  that  he  had  en- 
dured in  Scotland.  From  this  moment  tho 
question  was  settled,  and  on  the  third  day's 
conference  the  king  and  the  bishops  agreed 
to  a  few  trifling  alterations  in  the  Pravcr- 
book  and  to  the  appointment  of  commissions 
with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  best  mean* 
for  obtaining  a  preaching  clergy.  It  was 
then  announced  to  the  Puritans  that  they 
would  have  to  subscribe  to  the  whole  Prayer- 
book,  the  Articles,  and  the  King's  Supremacy. 
And  so  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  ended, 
without  any  reasonable  concessionf  Living 
been  made  to  the  Puritan  party. 

CsrdwMl,  C«nfrrtnct* :  8.  B.  Gardijer,  Hi»t. 
of  Eny..  1603— /««. 

Hanover,  Thb  Hoes*  or,  to  which  His 
Majesty  Edward  VII.  belongs,  is  lineally 
descended  from  the  famous  Guelfa,  or  Welfo, 
of  Bavaria,  who,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
struggled  for  the  Empire  against  the  Hohen- 
staufen,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  Papal 
faction  of  medieval  Italy.  Henry  tho  Proud 
became  Duke  of  Saxony  as  well  as  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  in  1180,  on  the  fall  of  his 
son  Henry  the  Lion,  the  allodial  lands  of 
the  Gueltic  house  in  the  former  duchy  were 
saved  from  the  forfeiture  which  befell  their 
greater  possessions.  After  the  last  struggle 
of  Otto  IV..  aided  by  his  uncles  Richard  and 
John  of  England,  the  Guelfa  acquiesced 
in   their   now   position,  and   in   1235  tho 


districts  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  were 
erected  into  a  duchy  in  their  favour  by 
Frederick  II.  After  various  partitions  and 
reunions  the  whole  of  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick fell,  in  1527,  into  the  hands  of  Duke 
Ernest,  a  zealous  adherent  of  Luther.  His 
two  sons  effected  a  partition  of  the  duchy, 
which  has  continued  until  the  present  day. 
The  elder  son  of  Ernest  became  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel.  The  present  Duke 
of  Brunswick  is  his  descendant.  William, 
the  younger  son  of  Ernest,  became  Duke  of 
Brunswick- Liineburg,  and  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  house  of  Hanover.  A  farther  division  of 
Liineburg  was  made  in  favour  of  (ieorge,  the 
only  one  of  William's  seven  sons  who  was 
allowed  to  marry.  He  was  made  Duke  of 
Culenberg,  with  the  town  of  Hanover  for  his 
capital,  Celle  being  the  chief  town  of  Liine- 
burg. After  various  shifting,  his  second  son, 
George  William,  became  Duke  of  Luneburg 
or  Celle ;  and  his  fourth  son,  Ernest  Au- 
gustus, Duke  of  Calenberg  or  Hanover  (1679). 
Tho  latter  was  an  able  and  ambitious  prince. 
He  introduced  primogeniture,  and  married 
Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Frederick,  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  I.  of  England.  In  1692  his  constant 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  was 
rewarded  by  tho  creation  of  a  ninth  electo- 
rate in  his  favour,  on  conditions  which  en- 
sured his  hearty  support  to  the  league  against 
Louis  XIV.  This  electorate  was  properly 
called  the  electorate  of  Brunswick  (A'«r- 
kniuntchucig),  but  as  the  Dukes  of  Wolfen- 
biittel had  especially  appropriated  the  title  of 
Dukes  of  Brunswick  with  their  claims  over 
that  once  free  town,  the  new  Electors  were 
often  called  Electors  of  Hanover,  which  name, 
hitherto  strictly  confined  to  the  town,  was 
henceforth  used  us  the  name  of  the  district  as 
well.  The  Act  of  Settlement  (1701)  made 
the  Eleetress  Sophia  heiress  to  the  English 
throne.  Ernest  had  already  died  in  1698, 
and  their  son  George  Louis,  by  marrying 
Sophia  Dorothea  of  Celle.  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  George  William  of  Luneburg.  suc- 
ceeded on  the  latter's  death,  in  170.5,  to  his 
dominions.  Calenberg  and  Liineburg  were 
thus  reunited,  and  the  new  Elector  put  in 
possession  of  dominions  more  adequate  to  sus- 
tain his  dignity.  In  1714  he  became  King  of 
England.  From  that  date  to  1837  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover  and  the  English  monarchy 
were  united.  In  1815  it  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom  with  large  accessions  of  territory. 
But  in  1837  the  accession  of  (Jueen  Vic- 
toria made  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  King  of 
Hanover,  as  males  only  were  allowed  to 
occupy  that  throne.  Thirty  years  of  arbitrary 
government  anil  of  violated  constitutions,  led 
to  the  absorption  of  Hanover  into  the  Prussian 
state  after  the  war  of  1866. 

The  house  of  Hanover  has  continue*!  to 
reign  in  England  since  George  Louis  became 
George  I.  in  1714. 
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Speaking  very  roughly,  w  may  divide  the 
Hanoverian  period  of  English  history  into 
three  sections.  From  1711  to  1761  the  Whig 
oligarchy  governed  the  country.  After  a  few 
years  of  transition,  a  long  period  of  Tory 
rul",  1770— 1830,  culminates  in  the  reaction 
against  the  French  Revolution.  With  1830 
iiegins  the  period  of  Reform,  in  which  we 

are  still  engaged.  George  1.  (1714—1727) 
asernded  the  thron<>  as  the  pledged  supjsjrtcr 
<>f  the  Whig  jwirty,  to  whose  triumph  ho 
owed  the  throne,  'and  by  who*;  principles 
alone  he  could  claim  it.  Ignorant  of  the 
English  language,  government,  and  consti- 
tution, he  suffered  without  much  difficulty 
the  authority  of  the  crown  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the"  ministry  which  had  the  confi- 
dence of  Parliament,  and  was  content  if  his 
demands  for  money  were  satisfied,  and  if  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  was  framed  with 
special  regard  to  the  interest  of  his  electorate. 
I'nder  him,  as  under  his  son,  George  II. 
(1727 — 1760),  England!  in  the  unmeasured 
language  of  Opposition  orators,  "became  a 
province  of  a  despicable  electorate."  But  it 
may  l»e  doubted  whether  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land and  the  policy  of  Hanover  did  not  gene- 
rally coincide,  except  perhaps  so  far  as  the 
jealousy  of  a  petty  German  prince  at  the 
rise  of  Prussia  for  a  time  brought  Eng- 
lish influence  rather  to  bear  against  the 
development  of  the  great  state  which  was 
ultimately  to  bring  unity  to  Germany.  Put 
despite  the  personal  hostility  of  George  II. 
ami  Frederick  the  Great,  the  crisis  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  forced  them  into  an  al- 
liance which  saved  Prussia  and  covered  Eng- 
land with  glory.  ( reorge  1 1 .  had  been  con- 
tent to  govern  on  the  lines  of  his  father ;  but 
his  son  Frederick,  Prim  e  of  Wale*,  Iweamo 
the  centre  of  a  new  Toryism  that  had  its 
highest  expression  in  Bolingbroke's  /lift  of  a 
/'at riot  Kim/.  George  111.,  the  son  of  Frederick 
(1760—1820),  began  a  new  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  house  of  Hanover,  by  carrying 
into  practice  Polingbroke's  theories,  and  by 
endeavouring  to  secure  for  the  king  person- 
ally the  exercise  of  those  prerogatives  which 
the  practice  of  (reorge  I.  ami  George  II.  had 
banded  over  to  his  ministers.  His  first 
triumph  under  I^ord  North  was  for  a  time 
ended  by  the  Coalition,  but  under  Pitt  his 
ideas  finally  gained  the  victory,  and  the  new 
Toryism  of  the  reaction  from  the  French 
Revolution  found  in  him  a  centre  for  its 
loyalty.  Proud  of  his  "  British  "  nationality, 
and  more  intent  on  home  than  foreign  I«>li- 
ties,  the  dependence  of  English  policy  on 
I  lanoverian  interests  nearly  ceased,  and  the  long 
<  x-cupation  of  that  country  by  NajKdcon  ( 1  SO:?  - 
IHH),  almost  cut  the  connection  l>etween  the 
kingdom  and  the  electorate.  George  IV., 
who.  first  as  Regent  (1810— 1820),  and  then 
as  king  1 1 820  — 1830),  was  his  successor,  was 
too  feeble  and  self-indulgent,  too  destitute 
of  fixed  principle  and  courage  to  maintain 


his  father's  position.  He  managed  to  stave 
off  reform  in  England  and  Hanover;  but 
his  brother,  William  IV.  (1830-7).  while 
accepting  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  in  Eng- 
land, gave  a  Constitution  to  Hanover  in  1833. 
The  constitutional  rule  of  Queen  Victoria 
(1837-1901),  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  her 
husband,  enabled  the  transition  back  from  the 
practice  of  George  III.  to  the  practice  of 
George  I.  to  be  made  without  friction  or 
difficulty.  In  1901  Edward  VII.  ascended  the 
throne  and  continued  Queen  Victoria's  policy. 
It  is  hard  to  formulate  any  general  character- 
istics of  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Hanover  in 
England.  Underthetnthe  constitution  has  been 
preserved,  and  the  material  aspects  of  the 
country  revolutionised.  Without  any  lofty 
ability,  their  good  sense  and  power  to  see 
things  as  they  are  have  made  them  well 
adapted  to  occupy  tho  difficult  position  into 
which  they  have  been  elevated. 

The  h. -t  general  histories  of  England  during 
the  Hanoverian  period  are  Lord  Stanhope's 
JJmtoriu  oj England,  17U—17&Z;  Masse?'*  Jfwtoi  j) 
of  I  h*  lUx'jn  ni  Ucunjt  III. ;  Miss  Martineau's  His- 
tory of  the  nifty  Yeif*'  fV*uv :  Charles  Knight's 
Popular  Htltory 'of  Emjland ;  Spencer  Walpole's 
HUtorsi  of  En-jland  *im:t JS16 ;  Moleswortb's  His- 
tory of  F.nqtond  tor  the  same  period;  tind  Dr. 
Pauli's  Gtuhieht*  En>jl<in<i*»eit  1SI4.  The  consti- 
tutional history  of  the  reikrii  of  George  I.  and  II. 
is  given  in  Hallaui,  and  that  of  the  subsequent 
period  in  Sir  Erskiue  May's  L'onititutionai  Hu- 
tori/,  77«>— i>'7«;  while  B.igehot's  Emjluia  '<>ii*fi- 
tuhfiii  gives  us  the  misleru  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  U'ttorti  of  Our  On  Time*  is 
pleasantly  but  superficially  told  by  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy.  Mr.  Lecky's  Ui*U>nlofEn.jU*d  dum.jf 
tht  Eighteenth  Century  is  practically  a  series 
of  lutniuous  essays  on  important  points  of 
eighteenth  ceutury  history,  and  is  particularly 
valuable  (or  Irish  affairs.  The  history  of  the 
house  of  Hnuover  iu  Germany  may  be  found  in 
H line's  Q**chichte  d»  Konigretcht  If  annorer  und 
HrrzootkumM  brauntchneig,  or  in  ScliMimauu, 
ll  ntdhnch  dVr  UttchkhU  drr  Londt  Haonorer  mid 

Brawsteisw'g.  [TFT] 

Hanover.  The  Treaty  of  fSept.  3,  172.>), 
between  England,  France,  and  Prussia,  was 
rendered  necessary  by  tho  Treaty  of  Vienna 
[April  20,  172.j'i  between  Spain  and  Austria. 
Py  the  scent  article  of  the  treaty,  mar- 
riages between  tin*  two  houses  were  arranged ; 
Austria  and  Spain  pledged  themselves  to 
assist  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to 
compel,  if  necessary  by  force,  the  restoration 
of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  Tho  Jacobite 
leaders  were  in  direct  communication  with 
Ripporda.  In  opposition  to  this  alliance, 
Walpole  and  Townshend  obtained  the  ac- 
cession of  France  and  Prussia  to  a  con- 
federacy of  which  England  was  the  centre. 
In  case  of  any  at  rack  on  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  the  others  were  to  furnish 
a  certain  quota  in  troops,  or  the  value  in 
ships   and   money  :   and,   in  case  of  need, 

i  should  agr»H«  concerning  further  succours. 

I  The   real   objects   of   the   treaty   were  to 
counterbalance  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  com- 

!  pel  the  Emperor  to  relinquish  the  Ostend 

i  Company  (which  Austria  had  established  for 
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trade  with  the  Indie*  in  violation  oT  the 
Harrier  Treaty),  and  to  resist  any  attempt* 
that  might  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  Pre- 
tender. Its  object!  were  successful.  The 
Emj>eror  withdrew  from  his  unfortunate, 
position,  and  peace  was  signed  at  Paris  in 
-May,  1727.  The  Treaty  of  Hanover  was 
violently  attacked  by  the  Opposition  during 
Walpole's administration.  It* true  justification 
lies  in  the  terms  of  the  Secret  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

Lord  Stanhope.  Hitt.  of  F.nolnn<i ;  L«eky,  Hist, 
of  Jii.yJand  <t  10-019  "«  Kiyhleentn  Ctntwj. 

Hansard,  Llkb  (b.  1752,  «L  1628),  was 
at  first  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
After  two  years  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm,  and  in  1800  the  business  cane-  entirely 
into  his  hands.  He  managed  th«-  issue  of  the 
report  of  Parliamentary  proceeding*  which, 
down  to  the  year  1803,  is  known  as 
Cobbett'*  Pnrluiihentary  Jltntmy  ;  and  after 
that  date  was  continued  under  the  title  of 
Parliamentary  fh-batex  by  Hansard.  The 
official  rej>ort  of  the  proceedings  of  Isjth 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  now  published  under 
the  title  of  "The  Parliamentary  Debates." 
[Stoc  kd.vi.k.] 

Hauseatic  League  (Has ha),  The, 
was  a  jowerful  commercial  league  vcrv 
closely  bound  up  with  Knglish  foreign  trade. 
The  Teutonic  hama  'it  first  appears  in 
the  Gothic  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment), signifies  a  company  of  nu  n  both  in  a 
military  and  non-military  sense.  So  it  is 
used  (l«uko  vi.  7)  for  a  great  company  of 
people,  and  St.  Mark  xv.  16)  for  a  ktnd  of 
soldiers ;  hence  comes  its  more  general 
meaning  of  any  kind  of  union  or  assemblage. 
In  the  earliest  day*  of  the  Middle  Ages,  all 
foreign  merchants  stood  outside  the  law  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  settled  for 
trading  purjioses ;  being  neither  sharer*  in 
the  rights,  nor  subject  to  the  duties  of  the 
nation  in  whose  midst  they  had  planted 
themselves.  The  Hanseatic  I^atfiie  of  his- 
torical times  was  only  a  development  of  the 
principle  of  association  which  bound  foreign 
traders  in  a  strange  country  into  a  community 
for  the  common  protection.  In  the  first 
stage  of  its  growth  (as  a  league  of  merehants 
abroad),  the  Han*a  may  lie  said  to  have  grown 
up  chiefly  in  Ixmdon ;  for  none  of  the  three- 
other  great  centres  of  Teutonic  foreign 
trade—  Wisby.  Novgorod,  and  Bruges 
was  of  so  early  a  date,  or  at  the  same  time 
composed  so  purely  of  foreign  merchants  in 
an  alien  country.  Even  in  the  days  of  Edpir 
(939  97o)  there  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
settlement  of  German  traders  in  London ; 
and  this  settlement  was  early  possessed  of  its 
own  Guildhall  or  l!ans-hn*,  and  a  body  of 
officers  controlling  the  members  and  j>osscs- 
sions  of  the  society.  Hut  it  seems  that 
the  foreign  merchants  in  Ix>ndon  were 
mostly  townsmen  of  Cologne ;  and  it  soon 


l>ecame    the   rule   for  all    other  Germans 
desirous  of  sharing   in   the   English  trade 
to  join  the  hanna  of  the  men  of  this  eitv. 
By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  special 
privileges  had  been  conferred  upon  the  Guild- 
hall ot  the  Germans  in  London ;   for  this 
society  was  gradually  coming  to  embrace  all 
the  German  merchants  settled  there  fc.  128'.'), 
and  this  ••  Hansa   Alemunniie  "  included  the 
smaller  Hansa*  of  separate  German  towns  as 
branch  house*  of  itself.    Under  the  name  of 
the  Steelyard,  it  soon  camo  to  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  foivign  trade  of  this 
country.    The  Ixmdon  Hansa  Required  the 
power  of  judging  its  own  mcmliers,  ami  even 
of  settling  some  disputes  between  them  and 
Englishmen.    In  1282.  in  considemtion  of  its 
munificent  contribution  towards  building  the 
new  Bishops-gate,  the  Hansa  was  allowed  to 
choose  its  own  alderman — to  represent  it  in 
the  city  councils,  and  to  be  the  special  pro- 
tector of  its  members  ;  but  it  was,  at  the  same 
time,  lionnd  to  make  choice  of  a  London 
merchant.     I/mdon,  however,  was  not  the 
sole  seat  of  this  foreign  colony,  which  had 
subordinate  establishments  at  other  places, 
such  as  Lynn  and  Boston.    The  special  privi- 
leges accorded  to  these  stringer  tradesmen 
did  not  fail  to  awaken  English  jealousy  in  the 
course  of  the  fourteenth  century  —  the  century 
on  which  the  real  Hans*  atic  League  of  his- 
tory may  be  said  to  have  assumed  its  true 
impoitance  by  becoming  a  league  of  Gerniau 
cities  at  home;  and  from  this  time  its  politi- 
cal history  ceases  to  be  in  any  peculiar  way 
connected"  with  England.    But  its  commercial 
importance   continued   for  a   long  period. 
Down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was  mainly  through  the  hands  of  the  Han- 
seatic League  that  the  produce  of  North 
Europe  and  Bussia  reached  our  shores;  and 
it  was  this  league  that  brought  the  furs  and 
sables  of  Muscovy  for  the   wealthy  English, 
and  exported  the  herrings  which  abounded  on 
our  eastern  shores.    But  the  monopoly  of 
trade  enjoyed  by  this  league  in  time  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  the  English  merchants,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Kit-hard  II.,  an  Act  was  passed 
prohibiting  aliens  selling  to  other  aliens,  or 
even  selling  by  retail  at  all  (1392};  and  when 
the  charter  of  the  London  Hansa  had  been 
renewed   some   fourteen    years   earlier,  its 
members  were  enjoined  to  "aid,  council,  and 
comfort"  Englishmen  abroad.    The  exclusive 
privileges  of  the    league   in  England  were 
practically  extinguished  in  1579. 

E.  Worms,  Hietoire  Commercial  At  la  JAttfut 
]1<\m«\U  i<«  ;  D.  Macpher*ou,  AmmU  of  K«<ili*h 
Commtrc* .  J.  T.  Rogers.  Hintory  of  Agriculture, 
vols.  L  and  lii  ;  W.  Cunninirtiam.  H>*>ory  of 
Enylith  Induttry  and  Commerce.     £T.  A.  A.] 

Hans-hus,  Tup,  was  the  name  given  to 
the  Guildhall  where  the  merchants  and 
burghers  of  early  English  towns  met  to 
treat  of  their  by-laws  and  trad  •  regulations. 
So  in  Archbishop  Thurston's  (1114)  charter 
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to  Beverley  he  writes  :  "  I  will  that  my  bur- 
gesses of  Beverley  shall  have  their  Hatu-hitM ; 
which  I  will,  and  _t  mi  to  them  in  order  that 
their  common  business  may  be  done  .  .  .  for 
the  amendment  of  the  whole  town  with  the 
mime  fre«-dom  that  the  men  of  York  have  in 
their  Hang-hnx."  Another  use  to  which  the 
Hans-hus  was  put,  was  as  a  recognised  centre 
where  purchases  and  sales  might  be  conducted 
in  the  presence  of  lawful  witnesses.  The 
Hansa  at  London  dates  at  least  from  the  time 
of  Ethelred  the  Unready. 

Harcourt,  Simon,  Lord  (A.  1660,  d.  1727), 
was  called  to  the  liar  in  1683.  He  was  elected 
member  for  Abingdon,  in  the  first  Parliament 
of  William  1 1 1.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of 
the  Revolution  Settlement ;  and  of  the 
attainder  of  Sir  John  Fenwick ;  and  in  1701 
conducted  the  impeachment  of  I<«ord  Somers 
for  his  share  in  the  Partition  Treaty.  Next 
year  he  lKH-amo  Solicitor-General  and  Attor- 
ney-General, and  in  this  cajHicity  conducted 
the  prosecution  of  Daniel  Defoe  "(1703) ;  but 
his  legal  abilities  were  better  employed  in 
framing  the  bill  for  the  Scotch  Union.  He 
followed  Barley  out  of  office  in  1708;  and 
his  able  defence  of  SachevereH,  two  years 
Inter,  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  that  divine. 
When  the  Tories  came  into  power  in  1710,  he 
whs  apjiointod  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 
In  the  quarrel  between  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke,  he  sided  with  the  latter  statesman.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  l^rd  Harcourt  was 
deprived  of  office.  In  1717  he  defeated  the 
impeachment  of  Uxford.  f  Hahlev.J  In  1721 
he  became  a  convert  to  Whig  principles. 

Harcourt,  Sir  William  Vernon  [b. 
1 S  J7.  d.  1904).  graduated  in  high  honours  ut 
Cambridge  in  1851,  and  was  called  to  the 
bur  in  t8i4,  being  appointed  a  Queen's  Coun- 
sel in  1866.  In  1868  he  became  Liberal  M.P. 
for  Oxford  City,  migrating  to  Derbv  in  1880 
and  to  West  Monmouth  in  189').  His  letters 
to  the  Tune*  sign<d  "  Ilistorieus."  on  inter- 
nationil  law  during  the  war  in  America, 
attracted  atlention.  He  became  Solicitor- 
Oeneral  and  was  knighted  in  1873.  He  was 
made  Home  Secretary  in  1880.  In  1886  and 
1892  95  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  effected  an  important  revision  of  the 
Death  Duties  and  of  the  Income  Tax.  In 
1894  he  succeeded  Mr.  (Uadstone  as  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  position  he  re- 
signed in  1898,  but  remained  a  prominent 
Parliamentary  figure  till  his  death. 

Hardicannte,  or  Harthacnnt,  Kino 
(».  March,  1040,  d.  June  1042),  was  the  son  of 
Canute  by  Kmma.  On  thed  nth  of  his  father 
in  103.r>  he  got  possession  of  Denmark  and 
laid  claim  to  England.  He  was  supported  by 
Godwin  and  the  West  Saxons,  and  eventu- 
ally nnde  n  tr.  aty  with  his  brother  Harold, 
whereby  he  should  reign  in  the  south  and 
Harold  in  the  north,  but  in  1037  Harold 
•was  chosen  king  over  all,  and  Hardkanute 


forsaken  beca  use  he  stayed  too  long  in  Den- 
mark. At  the  same  time  Emma  was  driven 
out  and  fled  to  Bruges.  Here  Hardicannte 
joined  her  and  was  preparing  to  assert  his 
claims,  when  in  1040  Harold  died.  Upon 
this  Hardicannte  was  unanimously  chosen 
king,  but  noon  proved  himself  as  worthless  as 
his  brother.  "  All  his  public  acts  set  him 
before  us  as  a  rapacious,  brutal,  and  blood- 
thirsty tvraut."  His  first  acts  were  to  levy 
a  heavy  Danegeld,  aud  order  Harold's  body  t< 
be  dug  up,  l>eheaded,  and  thrown  into  a 
ditch.  The  Danegeld  led  to  a  revolt  at  Wor- 
cester against  the  Housecarls,  who  were  killed 
in  their  attempt  to  collect  the  tax.  This 
rising  was  speedily  crushed,  Worcester  was 
burned,  and  the  whole  of  the  shire  ravaged. 
The  only  other  event  of  importance  in  this 
reign  is  Hardicanute's  accusation  of  Godwin 
as  the  murderer  of  the  Atheling  Alfred.  The 
trial  which  ensued  resulted  in  the  trium- 
phant acquittal  of  Godwin,  who,  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  king,  presented  him  with  a 
ship  fully  manned  and  equipped.  Prolvibly 
with  the  idea  of  regaining  popularity,  Har- 
dicanute  sent  over  to  Normandy  for  his  half- 
brother  Edward,  who  came  and  lived  at  his 
court.  In  1042,  while  at  the  marriage  feast 
of  his  standard-bearer,  Tovi  the  Proud, 
Hardicannte  suddenly  fell  down  dead  as  he 
stood  at  drink. 

Anglo-Savon  ChronicU;  Florence  of  Worcester; 
Henry  of  Huntingdon ;  Freeman,  .Vomits  Con. 
q\u*f,  vol.  i. 

Hardinge,  Henry,  1st  Lord  (*.  178 \ 
d.  1856),  entered  the  army  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  was  present  at  most  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  Peninsular  War.  He  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  at  the  battle  of 
Albuera,  and  later,  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  important  office  of 
Commissioner  at  the  Prussian  head  quarters. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  with  Blucher  at  the 
l>attle  of  Ligny,  but  the  loss  of  his  left  hind, 
which  was  taken  off  by  a  shot,  prevented  his 
presence  at  Waterloo.  During  the  years  of 
peace  that  followed,  he  entered  Parliament 
and  held  office  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Kotiert  Peel,  till  the  latter  minister 
appointed  him  Governor-General  of  India  in 
1814.  His  first  year  of  office  was  marked  by 
the  Scinde  mutiny.  In  1 8 4 the  disturbances 
across  the  Sutlej,  which  had  followed  the 
death  of  Kunjeet  Singh,  grew  more  and 
more  ilansrerous  to  the  British  dominions. 
The  intrigues'  of  Lai  Singh  and  Fej 
Singh  to  obtain  the  supreme  j>ower  at  last 
ended  in  their  crossing  the  Sutlej  and 
invading  the  British  territory.  The  first 
Sikh  War,  marked  by  the  brilliant  battle* 
of  Moodkee  and  Aliwal,  and  the  crowning 
victory  of  Sobraon.  lasted  till  1846;  and 
in  that  year  I«ord  Hardinge  was  able  to 
conclude  the  pacification  of  Ijihore.  by  which 
he  hoped  to  establish  the  security' of  the 
British   north-west   froutier.      The  infant 
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Dhuleep  Singh  was  left  as  nominal  Maha- 
rajah at  l^ahore  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother  and  1*al  Singh ;  and  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  British  troops  should  remain 
for  eight  years,  and  so  ensure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Si'khB  till  the  young  prince  came  of 
age.  Part  of  this  plan  included  the  transfer 
of  Cashmere  to  the  rule  of  Golab  Singh.  The 
rest  of  the  year  was  occupied  in  suppressing 
insurrections  in  Cashmere  and  Seinde.  In 
1847  Hardinge,  who,  in  1846,  had  been 
created  Viscount  Hardinge  of  I^ahore,  re- 
turned to  England.  In  1852.  on  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  I/ord  Hardinge  was 
appointed  Commander-in-chief,  and  in  1862 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  tield-marshal. 

Hardwicke.  Philip  Yokke,  1st  Karl 
of  (A.  1690,  d.  1764),  the  son  of  an  attorney 
at  Dover,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1716.  His 
political  rise  was  due  to  Newcastle  and 
Stanhope.  He  first  sat  for  I^wes  in  1718, 
and  was  made  Solicitor-General  in  1720. 
From  that  date  he  became,  in  succession, 
Attorney-General  (1723).  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  Lord  Hardwicke  (1733),  and  L>rd  Chan- 
cellor (1737).  He  supported  Waljsde  through 
his  long  administration ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  it  he  was  constrained  t<.  disagree 
with  his  chiefs  peace  policy,  ;ind  became  an 
advotuto  for  war.  On  the  full  of  Walpole 
he  continued  to  hold  office  under  Wilmington, 
and.  subsequently,  under  the  Pelhams.  In 

1763  Lord  Hardwicke  introduced  a  new 
Marriage  Act  [Maruiaoe  Laws  ],  and,  during 
the  debates  on  it,  had  a  violent  quarrel 
with  Henry  Fox,  who  disapproved  of  it.  In 

1764  he  was  rais«>d  to  an  earldom.  He  went 
out  of  office  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of 
whoso  administration  he  had  been  the  chief 
supporter.  In  1768  he  persuaded  the  Lords 
to  throw  out  a  bill  for  the  extension  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  introduced  a  measure  for 
abolishing  hereditary  jurisdictions  in  Scot- 
bind.  His  last  great  Speech  was  directed 
against  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  the 
Seven  Years'  War  was  closed.  Next  venr 
117641  Lord  Hardwicke  died,  leaving  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  l>eing  one  of  the 
greatest  Chancellors  that  have  sat  on  the 
Woolsack  since  the  Revolution. 

Campbell.  Live*  of  thr  Lord  Chancellor*; 
Stanho]*?.  H«»f.  r,/  En<j.  ;  Lecky,  Uxst.  oj  Eng. 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Hardy,  Sir  Thomas  Mastermai*  'h,  1769, 
d.  1839),  Nelson's  favourite  captain,  whs  born 
near  Dorchester.  He  entered  the  naw  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  was  present  at  the  Iwttles 
of  St.  Vincent  (1797)  and  the  Nile  1798). 
For  his  bravery  in  this  last  action,  Nelson 
gave  him  the  Vanguard.  In  1803  he  became 
Nelson's  flag-captain,  and  it  was  on  board 
his  ship,  the  Victory,  that  Ixml  Nelson  received 
his  fatal  wound  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
In  later  years  Hardy  commanded  the  South 


American  squadron,  and  later  still  was  ap- 
pointed a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Governor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  (1834). 

Hardy,  Sir  Thomas  Denis  (b.  1804,  d. 
1878),  succeeded  Sir  Francis  ralgrave  as 
Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  in 
1861.  He  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
students  of  early  English  history.  His  most 
important  work  is  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Material*  relating  to  the  History  of  liritaitt 
and  Ireland  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  (4  vols.. 
Rolls  Series).  This  work  has  Wen  left  in- 
complete, and  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
year  1325.  It  contains  an  arcount  of  all  the 
original  authorities  on  English  history  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order,  and  not  only 
estimates  the  amount  of  authority  to  bo 
assigned  to  each  writer,  but  also  gives  a  list 
of  MSS.  and  printed  editions  supplemented 
by  an  account  of  the  author's  life  and  sources 
of  information.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  likewise 
published  a  Syllabus  to  Bymer's  Firdera  (2 
vols.),  which  is  rendered  specially  valuable 
by  its  chronological  tables  giving  the  legal, 
civil,  and  ecclesiastical  years  in  parallel 
columns,  with  the  regnal  years  of  each  Eng- 
lish sovereign,  and  the  day  of  the  month  on 
which  each  begins. 

Hardyng,  John  (b.  1378,  d.  1465),  was* 
brought  up  as  a  dependant  of  the  Percies 
from  the  age  of  twelve.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and  wan  afterwards 
a  faithful  servant  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York, 
subsequently  Edward  IV.  He  composed  a 
Chronicle  extending  from  the  earliest  times  to 
Henry  VI. 's  flight  into  Sc  otland.  He  was  at 
great  pains  to  get  original  documents  front 
Scotland,  which  he  gave  to  the  last  three  kings 
in  whose  reigns  he  lived.  His  Chronicle, 
which  was  edited  by  Sir  II.  Ellis  in  1812,  i*  • 
not  of  much  value,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
facts  collected  from  earlier  writers,  and  loosely 
thrown  into  rhyme.  For  the  years  of  his 
own  life  he  may  be  regarded  as  an  original 
authority.  Hardyng's Chronicle  was  continued 
in  proso  in  the  next  century  bv  Richard 
Grafton. 

Harfleur,  a  town  of  France,  lying  some 
six  miles  from  Havre,  was  taken  bv  Henrv  V. 
Sept.  22,  1415.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Count 
d'Armagnac  and  relieved  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  the  following  year.  The  English 
were  expelled  in  1433,  but  once  more  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  in  1440,  and  held  it  till 
1449,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  Dunois. 

Har  law,  Thk  Battle  or  (July  24. 1411), 
was  fought  between  the  invading  Isl<  siiien. 
under  Donald  of  the  Isles,  and  the  Lowland 
troops,  under  the  Earl  of  Mar.  Donald  was 
completely  defeated. 

Haxley,  Robert,  Earl  ok  Oxford  (b. 
1661,  d.  1724),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Harley,  a  Puritan  who  had  sat  in 
tho  Long  Parliament,  and  who  declared  for 
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William  III.  at  the  Revolution.  Robert 
Harley  began  his  |>oiitical  career  as  the  Whig 
mcmUT  fur  a  Cornish  borough :  but  he 
gradually  changed  his  politics,  and  adopted 
Toryism.  In  1690  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  arbitrators  for  unitine  the  two  East  India 
Companies;  and  in  161*6  he,  a*  leader  of  the 
Tories,  proposed  the  I.und  Rink  sch<  me 
aa  a  rival  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Next 
year  he  moved  tiiat  the  army  should  be  I 
reduced  to  what  it  had  l>een  in  the  vear  16S0, 
and  *h<  »  the  measure  was  carried,  William 
was  fop  «d  to  dismiss  his  Dutch  guards.  In 
1701  h<-  was  t  hosen  Speaker  of  the  Commons, 
In  1704  31arlborough,  who  had  broken  with  i 
the  extreme  High  Tories,  selected  him  to  sue-  ] 
coed  Nottingham  a?  Secretary  of  State,  and 
in  1 7<K>  he  w:ts  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  Treaty  of  Union  with  ' 
Scotland.  Finding  that  the  Tories  were 
being  gradually  ousted  from  the  ministry,  he 
used  the  influence  of  his  cousin,  Mrs.  >Lis'ham, 
for  the  purpose  of  intriguing  against  Marl- 
borough. He  represented  to  Anne  that  Church 
interests  were  in  danger,  an<l  th.  ■  queen  was 
encouraged  to  create  Dr.  BlackaU  and  Sir 
William  Dawes  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Chester 
r*-*\-<  tively,  without  .  ousulting  her  ministers 
1707  .  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  at  once 
determined  to  break  with  Harley.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  one  Gregg,  a  cleik  in  his  oflice, 
was  in  correspondence  with  France,  and  this 
was  made  a  ground  for  his  dismissal.  Though 
the  queen  was  difficult  to  move,  she  yielded  at 
lot,  and  Harlev  p "signed  his  office  in  1708. 
<  »n  the  sudden  fall  of  the  Whigs,  Harley  be- 
came Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  virtu- 
ally Prime  Minister  '1710  ,  with  Bolingbroke  j 
for  his  colleague  and  rival.  Harley  at  once 
l»egan  to  negotiate  a  pence  with  France,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  intrigued  with  the  Jacobite 
court  at  St.  Germain*.  (I discard  'q.v.;,  a 
French  refugee,  who  had  frequently  l*-en  con- 
sulted by  Marlborough,  now  offered  to  betray 
the  English  plans  to  the  Fp-nch,  and  on  the 
detection  of  his  correspondence,  he  stabbed 
Harlev  with  a  penknife  while  under  examina- 
tion before  the  Council.  This  wound,  and 
the  South  Sea  Company  started  by  Harley 
at  this  time,  made  him  very  popular,  and  the 
queen  created  him  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord 
Treasurer.  Meanwhile  the  negotiations  for 
peace  were  King  carried  on.  MarlWough 
•was  dismissed  fpjin  office,  and  the  hostile 
majority  in  th."  L.pI*  wa.  neutralised  by  the 
creation  of  twelve  peer*.  In  March,  1713, 
the  Peace  of  UtTCCOt  was  signed.  Hut  dissen- 
sions broke  out  in  the  ministry.  Bolingbroke 
wished  for  a  Stuart  restoration :  Oxford  was 
averse  to  such  an  extreme  measure.  Boling- 
broke, in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  LopI  Treasurer, 
intpjduced  the  Schism  Act,  a  measure  con- 
ceived entirely  in  th--  High  Church  spirit. 
Afraid  to  offend  the  Dissenters.  Oxfonl  acted 
with  great  indecision,  and  was  in  consequence 
dismissed  (July,  1714  .    After  the  accesdon  j 


of  George  I.,  Oxford  was  impeached  by  the 
Commons;  but  the  procet-dings  against  him 
were  dropped,  as  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  substantiate  the  charges  of  treason. 
Enraged  at  the  treatment  he  had  met  with, 
Harley  wrote  from  the  Tower,  offering  hi* 
services  to  the  Pretender ;  but  on  his  release  he 
retired  into  the  country.  Da  1721  the  leader- 
ship in  Bishop  Atterbury's  plot  was  offered 
him,  but  he  declined  it.  '*  Oxford  se»-ms,"  says 
Lord  Stanhope,  "  to  have  possessed  in  perfec- 
tion a  low  sort  of  management,  and  all  th« 
base  arts  of  party,  which  enabled  him  to 
cajole  and  keep  together  his  followers,  and  to 
sow  divisions  amongst  his  euemies."  He  was 
also  a  great  lover  of  literature,  and  a  friend  ot 
the  leading  men  of  letters  of  his  day — of 
Swift  and  Pope  among  the  number.  *  His 
splendid  collection  of  MSS.  still  forms  one  uf 
the  chief  treasures  of  the  British  Museum. 

Staabo|>e,  Rriy*  of  l/ustn  Aum*  ;  Swift .  Last 
Four  Y<a.»  of  (^<urn  Anns'*  R*i</n  ,  Bolingbroke. 
L'ttfr*;  P<>i«.  (?rrr*i«jH<U*ct ,  Boyer,  AnnaU, 
Tore?,  Jtf'moirw,  fe  J.  L.] 

Harold    I.,    Kino    (».   Nov..  1035,  d. 
March  17.  1040  .  was  reported  to  be  the  son 
of  Canute,  by  Elgiva    yEit'gifu    of  North- 
ampton ;  but  the  supj<ortcrs  of  the  claims 
of  Hardicanute   Harthacuut    contended  that 
his   paP-ntage  was,   in  the  highest  degree, 
doubtful.      After  Canute's  death    the  rival 
claims  of  Harold  and  Hardicanute  were  eagerly 
dehated,   the   former   being   supporte<l  by 
Ij<  ofric,  the  Danish   party,  and  the  city  of 
London  ;    the   latter   by    Godwin   and  the 
West  Saxons,  as  well  as  by  his  mother  Emma. 
The   result  was  that   Harold  obtained  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  and 
Hardicanute  gut  Wesscx,  which,  during  his 
absence  in  Denmark,  was  administen-d  by 
Godwin  and  Emma.     In  1036  the  two  s.-ns 
of  Etheln-d  made  an  attempt  to  recover  their 
father's  kingdom,  but  failed;  whereupon  the 
younger,  Alfred,  was  taken  and  put  to  death 
by  Hap>ld.  In  1037  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
t<  lis  us  ••  th<  v  ho*  Harold o vet  ■]]  On  kings, 
and  forsook  Hurthacnut.  l«ecause  he  was  too 
long  in  Denmark."    Thus,  in  Mr.  Fp— man's 
wopIs,  "  England  ;igain  became  «.ue  kingdom 
under  one  king,  an  union  which,  since  that 
day.  has  never  l*-<  n  bp.ken."     Harold  at 
once  banished  Emma,  who  retip-d  to  Handt  r*. 
but  reconciled  himself  with  Godwin  and  the 
English  party.    His  reign  is  not  remarkabb 
for  anything,  and  of  his  administration  ah»>- 
lntely  nothing   is   known.     (mat  corrup- 
tion,  however,    stppeari   to   have  prevail 
in  the  Chuph  under  his  government  Wt 
pad  of  bishoprics  being  held  in  pluralir-., 
and  being  sold   for  money,  as  well  as  ; 
many  other  abuses.     In  1039  Haplicanut. 
who  h;id  joine-1  his  mother  at  Bruges,  pp- 
jKired  an  expedition  against  his  brother,  bu: 
)«  fore  it  set  sail  Harold  had  die<l  at  Oxford. 
March   17,   1040.    We  do  not  hear  of  his 
having  had  wife  or  children.    He  was  buried 
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at  Westminster,  but,  by  Hardicanute's  orders, 
his  body  wu  dug  up  und  thrown  into  a  ditch. 
Of  Harold's  character  nothing  is  known. 
His  chief  accomplishment  would  appear  to 
have  been  swiftness  in  running,  fur  which  he 
received  the  tobriqutt  of  "  Hurefoot." 
Freeman,  Norman  Conqutit,  i. 

Harold  II.,  King  (A.  circa  1021,  *.  Jan. 
6.  1066;  d.  Oct.  14.  1066),  wiu  the  second 
son  of  Karl  Godwin  and  Gytha.  When 
still  young,  he  shared  in  the  splendid  for- 
tunes of  his  father,  and  about  1045  was 
made  Karl  of  the  East  Angles.  Of  the 
early  part  of  his  official  career  no  record 
remains;  his  public  prominence  began  with 
the  misfortunes  of  his  house.  In  the  struggle 
of  1051  he  led  the  men  of  his  earldom  to 
Beverstone  to  his  father's  support,  fell  from 
power,  and  was  outlawed  with  him ;  but  he 
and  I^xdwine,  taking  a  different  road  from 
their  fellow  outlaws,  went  to  Dublin,  where 
they  passed  the  winter.  Appearing  next  year 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  with  nine  ships.  Harold 
landed  at  1'orlock,  slew  thirty  opposing  thanes 
and  manv  people,  ravaged  and  robbed  without 
stint,  aud  then  sailed  away  to  join  his  father 
at  Portland.  In  the  restoration  of  tho  Godwin 
family  that  ensued,  Harold  wus  reinstated  in 
his  former  eurldom  (10-V2).  His  successful 
activity  on  this  occasion,  and  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  Sweyn.  marked  him  for  special 
distinction  ;  and  in"  1053,  when  his  father  died, 
he  at  once  succeeded  him  as  Karl  of  the  West 
Saxons. 

Henceforward  Harold  was  the  foremost 
figure  and  weightiest  influence  in  Knglish 
polities.  Till  he  became  king,  almost  every 
important  event  and  action  of  his  own  added 
strength  to  his  position,  or  increased  his  repu- 
tation. On  the  death  of  Siward,  in  1055,  his 
brother  Tostig  became  Kar!  of  the  Northum- 
brians. In  the  same  year  he  rescued  Hereford 
and  the  country  round  it  from  the  marauding 
Welsh,  under  King  Griffith  and  the  refugee 
Karl  Alfgar,  chased  the  invaders  hack  to 
Wales,  and  fortified  Hereford.  Two  years 
later,  Herefordshire  was  placed  under  his  im- 
mediate rule;  and  in  a  short  time  his  brother 
Gurth  was  raised  to  the  Kant  Anglian  earl- 
dom, while  the  shires  of  the  south-cast  wen- 
grouped  into  another  for  Leofwine.  In  1058 
Harold  was  the  head  of  a  house  whose  mom- 
Is-rs  divided  among  them  the  rule  of  three- 
fourths  of  England.  The  pious  King  Kdward 
had  practi*  ally  placed  the  power  of  the  crown 
at  Harold's  disposal.  This  power  and  his  own 
he  used  to  check  the  spread  of  Norman  in- 
fluence, and  the  encroachments  of  the  king's 
Norman  favourites.  Nature  and  fortune  now 
clearly  pointed  to  him  ns  the  heir  of  the 
almost  heirless  king.  Tall  and  stalwart, 
comely  and  gentle,  he  drew  men's  eyes  and 
hearts  towards  him.  He  had,  moreover,  en- 
larged his  mind,  and  added  to  his  rapacity  bv 
foreign  travel,  especially  by  a  journey  to 


Rome.  Yet  his  position  was  seriously  com- 
promised by  an  unlucky  adventure.  Having 
once  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  I'on- 
thieu,  he  was,  after  a  short  captivity,  given 
up  by  Count  Guy  to  William  of  Normandy, 
from  whose  compulsory  hospitality  he  had  to 
purchase  his  release  by  taking  an  oath  to 
support  his  host's  claim  to  the  Knglish  throne. 
No  trace,  however,  of  a  belief  that  this  oath 
was  binding  can  Is*  seen  in  his  subsequent 
conduct.  In  1060  he  founded  the  religious 
house  known  later  as  Walt  hum  Abbey.  In 
1063  he  was  provoked  by  the  raids  of  King 
Griffith  into  a  systematic  invasion  of  Wales, 
in  which  he  overran  the  country  "  from  dyke 
to  sea,'"  routing  the  Welsh  in  every  encounter, 
and  slaughtering  them  without  mercy.  Grif- 
fith's head  was  brought  to  him,  whereupon  he 
married  his  widow,  Aldgyth,  daughter  of  Karl 
Alfgar,  and  sister  to  the  young  Mercian  earl, 
Kdwin.  In  1065,  when  the  Northumbrians  rose 
against  Tostig,  a  sense  of  justice  or  policy  made 
Harold  take  their  part,  and  gain  the  king's 
sanction  to  the  transfer  of  their  earldom  to 
another  brother-in-law,  Moiear. 

The  day  after  the  king's  death  (Jan.  6, 
1066),  he  "took,"  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  words  it,  "  to  the  kingdom,"  being 
crowned  king  by  virtue  of  some  form  of 
election  and  the  bequest  of  King  Kdward. 
During  "  the  forty  weeks  and  one  day  "  of 
his  reign,  his  vigilance  was  never  once 
allowed  to  sleep.  His  on*  la  wed  brother, 
and  the  rival  candidate  he  hud  forestalled, 
were  planning  and  preparing  his  destruc- 
tion ;  and  the  former,  repulsed  in  one  or  two 
attempts  on  the  coast,  had  allied  himself 
with  Harold  llardrada,  King  of  Norway. 
In  September  he  and  his  ally  made  their  in- 
vasion ;  and  Harold  had  just  time  to  march  to 
York,  meet  and  destroy  them  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  when  his  more  "terrible  foe,  William 
the  Norman,  came  with  a 'mighty  power  to 
challenge  his  crown.  On  October  14  the 
rivals  measured  their  strength  at  Senlac  in 
Susse  x  [Hastings,  Batti.e  ok]  ;  and  the 
Knglishman,  after  in  unsurpassed  display  of 
stubborn  vulour,  was  overthrown  and  slain  at 
six  in  the  evening.  His  IkmIv,  mangled  by 
Norman  ferocity,  was  singled  out  from  the 
enclosing  heap  of  corpses  bv  a  former  mis- 
tress, Edith  Swanneek.  and  buried  either  on 
the  sea-shore  or  the  minster  at  Waltham. 

ait.;lo-S<iJon  Chrnnxdt ,  Frceiean,  X  or  man  Cor.- 
qurtt,  vols.  it.  ami  lii.  rj    |j  l 

Harold  Hardrada  f>t.  1066\  King  of 
Norway,  was  the  son  of  Sigurd  and  the  brother 
of  St.  Oluf.  In  his  early  years  he  had  served 
in  the  Emperor's  guard  at  <  'onstantinople,  and 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  came 
home  and  reigned  with  his  nephew,  Magnus 
the  Good,  becoming  sole  king  after  Magnus's 
death.  He  had  Jong  planned  the  conquest  of 
Kngland,  and  was  in  the  <  (rlcm-vs  with  a 
great  fleet  when  Tostig  was  beaten  from  the 
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east  coast.  On  his  way  to  the  H umber 
Tostig  j"inc<i  his  expedition,  and  they  sailed 
up  tho  Humher  together,  and  marched  on 
York.  Victorious  ut  first  at  Fulford,  they 
gained  possession  of  York  :  hut  llarold  proved 
too  strong  for  them,  and  the  Norwegian  force 
was  defeated,  and  the  two  leaders  slain,  at 
Stamford  Bridge  iSept.  -'5,  1066). 

An<jlo  Sttoii   Chronidt  ;    Freeman,  Norman 
Con<i»r*t ,  li.,  lii. 

Harrington.  .Tames  (A.  1611,  d.  1677), 
after  studying  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
travelhd  abroad  and  entered  the  service  of 
Elizabeth,  (Juecn  of  Bohemia.  He  subse- 
quently returned  to  England  and  entered  the 
household  of  Charles  I.  He  w;w,  however,  a 
republican,  and  in  1056  wrote  and  dedicated 
to  Cromwell  a  political  romance  called  Ocrana, 
intended  to  promote  republican  principles. 
With  the  same  view,  Harrington  formed  an 
assw  iation  called  the  "  Kota  Club."  In  1661 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  but  released 
on  the  plea  of  insanity. 

Harriuirtou's  H'o.Jt*  (ed.  Birch),  1737. 

Harrington,  William  Stan  hote,  1st 
Eakl  ov  (J.  1756; .  was  sent  as  amlwssador 
to  Spain  (1717),  and  two  years  later  went 
on  a  mission  to  the  French  army.  He  was 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Soissons 
(17'28).  In  1730  he  was  again  despatched  to 
Spain,  where  he  concluded  tho  Treaty  of 
Seville.  He  was  immediately  created  Lord 
Harrington,  and  shortly  afterwards  became 
Secretary  of  State.  He  consistently  sup- 
ported Walpolc  for  many  years,  but  in 
1738  we  find  him  in  opposition  to  that 
minister,  warmly  advocating  war  with  Spain. 
In  1742  he  was  created  an  earl,  and  Ixjrd 
President  of  the  Council,  but  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Granville  he  again  became 
S-cretary  of  State.  In  1746  he  resigned, 
because  the  Pelhams  wished  for  the  admission 
of  Pitt  to  office,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  appoint- 
ment he  resigned  in  1751. 

Tindal.  J/i»f.;  Coxe,  Uitt,  »/  Eng. ;  Stanhope, 
Ui*t.  nf  Eng. 

Harrison,  Thomas  [b.  1606,  d.  1660),  was 
a  native  of  Newcastb'-under-Lyme.  At  the 
opining  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  Essex's 
body-guard.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
guard  that  conveyed  the  king  from  Hurst 
Castle  to  Loudon  ;  he  was  also  one  of  tho 
king's  judges,  and  signed  his  death-warrant. 
Harrison  was  commanding  on  the  northern 
border  when  the  Scots  entered  England 
under  Charles  II.  He  obtruded  their  march 
with  great  ability,  and  took  part  in  the 
tattle  of  Worcester.  Already  be  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State 
(1650),  hut  becoming  "  fully  persuaded  that 
the  Parliament  had  not  a  heart  to  do  any 
more  Mod  for  the  Lord  and  His  people,"  he 
assisted  Cromwell  in  expelling  both  Council 
and  Parliament.  In  the  "  Barcbones  "  Parlia- 


ment Harrison  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
advanced  party,  and  an  opponent  of  the  dis- 
solution. Roger  Williams  describes  him  as 
the  head  of  "  the  fifty-six  party,"  who  "  were 
of  the  vote  against  priests-  and  tithes,"  "  the 
second  in  the  nation  of  late,"  "  a  very  gal- 
lant, most  deserving,  heavenly  man,  but 
most  high-flown  for  the  kingdom  of  the  saints 
and  the  Fifth  Monarchy."  Cromwell,  after 
vainly  trying  to  conciliate  him,  deprived  him 
of  his  commission  and  relegated  him  to  Staf- 
fordshire. Harrison  took  part  in  Overton's 
plot  (1664),  and  was  suspected  of  taking  part 
in  \  enner's  (1657),  and  other  plots,  for 
which  ho  was  several  timos  imprisoned.  At 
the  Restoration  he  refused  tj  fly,  and  waa 
condemned  to  death  after  a  very  gallant 
defence,  in  which  he  justified  the  king's 
execution.  He  was  executed  on  October  13. 
1660,  saying,  "  If  I  had  ten  thousand  lives,  I 
could  freely  and  eheert  ullv  lay  them  all  down 
to  witness  to  this  matter.'' 

Harrowby,  D  in  ley  Rydf.k,  1stE.mil  op 
(ft.  1762,  d.  1847),  entered  public  life  as  member 
for  Tiverton.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  under  whom  he  held  many  offices  in 
succession,  till  ho  succeeded  to  the  "peerage  in 
1803.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  in  1S05  was  des- 
juttched  to  Berlin  with  a  view  to  forming  an 
offensive  alliance  with  Prussia.  The  battlo 
of  AuBterlitz,  however,  put  an  end  to  all 
hopes  of  uniting  Europe  against  Napoleon, 
and  Lord  Harrowby  returned  home.  Three 
years  later  he  became  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  was  created  an  earl.  In  181  '1 
he  la-came  President  of  the  Council,  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  hold  for  sixteen  years. 
In  the  days  of  .the  first  Keform  Bill  he  was 
requested  to  form  a  cabinet,  but  declined  to 
undertake  so  resj>onsible  a  duty,  and  it  con- 
sequently devolved  on  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. On  the  question  of  Reform  he  became 
leader  of  that  section  of  the  peers  known  bv 
the  title  of  "the  Wavorers,"  who,  though 
disapproving  of  tho  new  measures,  felt  that 
obstinate  resistance  to  so  popular  a  movement 
would  entail  disaster.  From  this  time  ho 
took  little  part  in  politics. 

Stanhope.  Lift  of  Pitt ;  Liverpool.  Ittnoir,  : 
Cantlcrea^h,  Mcmoirt. 

Hartington,  Sprnckk  Common  Cavfn- 
dish,  Makqiis  ok  (*.  1833,  d  1H08),  who 
became  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1891,  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons  as  one  of  tho 
members  for  North  Lancashire  in  the  Libe- 
ral interest  in  1867.  In  the  year  1863  ho 
was  appointed  a  Ixml  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
in  April  of  the  same  year  Undor  Secretary 
for  War.  On  the  reconstruction  of  Ix>rd 
Kussell's  second  administration  in  1866  tho 
Marquis  of  Hartington  took  office  as  Secre- 
tary for  War.  In  1868  he  was  returned  for 
the  KaiJnor  Boroughs,  and  accepted  the  office 
of  Postmaster-General  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
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cabinet.  In  1871  he  became  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  When  Mr.  (iladstone  in  1875 
abandoned  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party, 
Lord  Hartington  assumed  the  poHt,  but  in  1880 
accepted  office  under  his  old  chief.  Ue  be- 
came Secretary  for  India,  and  subsequently 
(1882)  for  War,  but  refused  to  enter  the 
Home  Rule  Cabinet  in  1886,  became  the 
leader  of  the  Dissentient  Liberals,  and  firmly 
supported  Lord  Salisbury.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Salisbury  in  1902,  be  became 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  returned 
i  ffice  in  the  .Ministry  in  1903  in  consequence 
of  his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade. 

Harvey,  Baoexal  (rf.  1798),  of  Burgay 
Castle,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  county 
Wexford,  was  arrested  as  a  rebel  in  'May, 
1798,  and  confined,  together  with  Colclough 
and  Fitzgerald,  in  the  city  gaoL  Being  sent 
out  to  treat  with  the  rebels,  after  the  city 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  troops,  he  was  in- 
duced to  become  their  leader;  but  showed 
such  disgust  at  the  massacre  of  Scullabrogue 
that  he  was  deposed  from  his  command. 
When  the  troops  retook  the  town  he  con- 
cealed himself,  together  with  Colclough,  in 
one  of  the  Saltee  Islands,  but  they  were  both 
taken,  sentenced  to  death,  and  hanged  (Juno 
27,  1798). 

J.  A.  Fronde,  JJnylwfc  fa  Inland  ;  BarringrtOD, 
Mtmoin. 

Hastenbeck,  The  Battle  of  (July 
26,  1757),  near  Hameln,  in  Hunover,  was 
one  of  the  engagements  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  a 
mot  lev  army  of  about  .50,000  men.  was  de- 
feated' by  "the  French  with  80,000,  and 
compelled  to  retire  on  Slade,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe.     [Clostek-Skven  ;  Ccmbeh- 

LAND.] 

Hastings,  The  Battle  or  (Oct.  14, 
1066),  is  the  name  usually  given  to  tho 
great  combat  which  took  place  at  Scnlac, 
near  Hastings,  between  tho  invading  Nor- 
mans, under  William  the  Conqueror,  und  tho 
English,  under  Harold.  On  the  news  of 
William's  landing  in  Sussex,  Harold  held  a 
hurried  council  at  Stamford  Bridge,  and, 
after  ordering  a  general  muster  in  London, 
pressed  southwards  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
Housecarls.  At  London,  men  flocked  in 
from  all  southern  England ;  but  Mercia  and 
Northumbria,  tho  provinces,  of  Edwin  and 
•Mortar,  held  aloof.  Rejecting  the  advice 
which  his  brother  Gurth  is  said  to  havo 
given  him,  to  stay  behind  and  gather  troops 
for  a  second  Iwttle  if  the  first  should  issue  in 
defeat,  Harold  set  forth  from  the  city,  and 
pitched  his  camp  on  tho  hill  of  Scnlac  (Oct 
13).  This  hill  he  proceeded  to  fortify  with  a 
palisade  and  a  ditch.  After  a  night  of  con- 
fession and  prayer,  the  Nornnn  army  ad- 
vanced over  tho  higher  ground  of  Telham 
to  the  valley  which  ran  along  the  foot  of 
Harold'*  fortified  hill.  Tb<j  Norman  army 
Hist. -21 


was  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the 
left  wing,  consisting  of  Bretons,  l'oitevins, 
&c,  waa  under  the  direction  of  Alan  of 
Brittany ;  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  the 
mercenary  troops,  under  Roger  Montgomery 
and  William  Fitz-Osbern :  while  in  the 
centre,  grouped  round  the  Holy  Banner  of 
the  Pope,  came  the  Norman  men-at-arms  and 
archers,  led  by  the  duke  himself,  mounted  on 
his  Spanish  horse.  Each  of  these  divisions 
was  again  subdivided  into  three  groups  of 
archers,  infantry,  and  horsemen  respectively, 
in  which  order  they  were  to  advance  to  the 
fight.  On  the  English  side,  every  man  fought 
behind  the  bairicades  of  ash,  on  foot.  On  the 
rignt  and  left  were  posted  the  light-armed 
recruits  from  the  southern  shires,  armed  with 
club  and  javelin,  or  even  with  forks  and 
stakes;  in  the  centre  stood  the  English 
Housecarls,  in  their  helmets  and  coats  of 
mail,  with  shield  and  javelin  and  Danish 
axe.  Tho  battle  commenced,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  with  a  shower  of  arrows  from 
the  advanced  archers  of  each  Norman  division  ; 
then  the  heavy-armed  foot  came  on  to  attack 
the  palisade  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ;  but  they 
could  make  no  impression  upon  the  closely  - 
wedged  ranks  of  the  English  defenders.  The 
Bretons,  on  the  left  wing,  seeing  all  eflorts 
useless,  took  to  flight,  and  part  of  the  English 
troops,  against  Harold's  express  orders,  broke 
from  their  ranks  in  pursuit.  A  rumour  wus 
itassed  along  that  William  hud  been  slain,  and 
he  had  to  tear  his  helmet  from  Us  head  tc 
show  them  that  he  was  yet  living,  while,  .-pear 
in  hand,  he  drove  the  fugitives  liack  to  the 
fight.  The  Bretons  then  took  heart  again, 
and  overpowered  their  disorganised  pursuers 
Despite  a  partial  success  here  and  on  the 
right  wing,  the  English  lines  still  remained 
unbroken,  and  the  enemy  had  to  retire  once 
more.  William,  however,  had  noticed  that, 
firmly  as  tho  English  fought  in  close  rank 
behind  their  fortification,  they  had  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Breton  auxiliaries  when 
separated  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit.  He 
accordingly  ordered  part  of  his  army  to 
counterfeit  a  (light ;  and  once  more  the 
English  swept  down  fiom  the  hill,  only  to 
meet  with  a  similar  fate,  though  a  few  of 
them  managed  to  make  good  their  position  on 
an  out-lying  elevation.  The  Norman  cvntn 
made  its  way,  unopposed,  up  the  slope  to  it* 
left,  which  was  now  unprotected  bv  its  propel 
defenders,  and  when  oneo  on  the  hill  summit 
had  no  liarricade  to  bar  its  progress.  But 
still  the  English  held  out,  till  William  hid 
recourse  to  u  fresh  stratugu.n.  His  archers 
werj  bidden  to  shoot  up  into  tho  air,  so  that 
thoir  arrows  might  come  down  fiom  above. 
This  had  the  desired  effect.  The  shields 
which  were  required  for  the  protection  of  the 
head  could  no  lunger  shelter  the  body  too: 
!  and,  to  crown  all,  Harold  himself  was  pierced 
I  in  tho  eye  by  an  arrow.  Night  was  now 
I  coming  on,  MM  though  the  Housecarls  fought 
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on  till  the  List  man  whs  slain,  the  light-armed 
troops,  having  lost  their  king,  fled  away  in 
the  darkness,  pursued  by  the  Norman  horse  ; 
and  the  battle  was  lost.  " 

Freeman,  Norman  Con<pte$t,  vol.  iii.  The 
accuracy  of  hi*  account,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  palisade,  was  first  impugned  bv  Mr.  J. 
H.  Round,  in  the  {/Ttarttrly  Revitv  tor  J«ly, 
IsirJ  and  ha*  (time  been  the  subject  of  a  lone 
controversy  between  him  and  the  writer  of  the 
above  article,  who,  however,  seen  no  reason  to 
make  any  material  alteration  in  his  views  as 
originally  expressed.  See  Hist.  Htv.,  vol. 
is.,  1894.  The  leading  original  authorities  are 
the  licsta  GuilUlmi  of  William  of  Poitiers;  the 
Carmen  de  Ht4lo  Ha*tingfnn,  by  Guy,  Bishop  of 
AmieuB ;  and  Wace,  Roman  d«  ko*.  These 
source*  of  information  are  largely  supplemented 
by  the  invaluable  pictorial  account  Known  as 
the  Hay  ens  Tapestry  (q.v.). 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Hastings,  Warren  (*.  17b2,  d  1818), 
the  son  of  a  Worcestershire  gentleman,  in 
1750  went  to  Bengal  as  a  writer  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  Here  ho 
attracted  the  attention  of  Clive,  and  after 
Plasscy,  was  appointed  agent  to  the  Nabob  of 
Moorshedabad  for  the  East  India  Company. 
In  1769  he  became  member  of  the  council  at 
Madras,  and  in  1772  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Bengal.  In  this  capacity  he  devoted  him- 
self to  retrenchment  and  reform.  Half  the 
nabob's  allowance  was  cut  olf ;  Corah  and 
Allahabad,  the  old  cessions  to  the  Mogul, 
were  resumed  on  pretence  of  a  quarrel,  and 
sold  to  the  Vizier  of  (Judo  for  fifty  lacs  of 
rupees ;  the  land  tax  was  settled  on  a  new 
basis  which  produced  more  revenue  with  less 
oppression  ;  and  lastly,  in  his  need  for  money, 
British  troops  were  let  to  the  Vizier  of  Oude 
for  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  in  order  that  that 
prince  might  be  able  to  destroy  his  enemies, 
tho  neighbouring  tribe  of  Rohillas,  and  annex 
the  provinco  of  Rohilcund.  In  1773  Ix»rd 
North's  Regulating  Art  took  effect,  and  Has- 
tings became  the  first  Governcr-General  of 
India,  with  powers  greatly  limited  by  those  of 
his  council,  three  member*'  of  which,  headed 
by  Philip  Francis,  came  out  full  of  prejudice 
against  Hastings,  who  therefore  found  him- 
self powcrhss,  and  in  a  perpetual  minority. 
Nuncomar,  a  Brahmin,  brought  a  charge  of 
peculation  against  him.  The  rancorous 
eagerness  with  which  the  council  took  the 
matter  up  drove  Hastings  to  desperate 
measures.  Invoking  the  separate  powers 
confided  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  tho 
Regulating  Act,  he  obtained  the  arrest  of 
Nuncomar  on  a  charge  of  forgery.  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  proceodfid 
thereupon  to  try,  condemn,  and  hang  Xun- 
comar.  This  bold  stroke  resulted  in  the 
complete  triumph  of  Hastings  over  his 
enemies— rendered  still  more  Secure  by  tho 
death  of  one  of  the  triumvirate  in  the  council, 
which  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  perpetual 
majority  by  means  of  his  easting  vote.  Once 
secure  in  bis  power  he  turned  his  attention  to 


the  aggrandisement  of  the  English  power  in 
India.  Discovering  that,  owing  to  the 
quarrels  between  tho  other  presidencies  and 
the  Mahrattas,  war  was  inevitable,  and 
that  the  latter  were  intriguing  with  the 
French,  ho  determined  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  crush  the  half-formed  confederacy.  The 
Bombay  government  embraced  the  cause  of 
Ragonaut  Rao  Ragoba,  a  deposed  Pcishwa, 
and  plunged  into  a  war  with  the  Mahratta 
regency,  in  which  they  were  extremely  un- 
successful, owing  to  bad  generalship.  Hus- 
tings sent  Colonel  Goddard  with  the  Bengal 
army  to  accomplish  a  dangerous  march  across 
India,  and  in  1779  Goddard  overran  Guzerat, 
captured  Ahmedabad,  and  finding  Scindiah 
disposed  to  delay  and  evasion,  attacked  and 
routed  him  April  14,  1780.  Hastings,  more- 
over, despatched  another  Bengal  army  to 
Main  i  under  Major  Popham,  who  com. 
pleted  the  defeat  of  Scindiah  by  capturing 
his  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Gwalior. 
Scindiah  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Eng- 

mado 


lish ;  and  by  his  mediation  peace 
between  England  and  the  Poonah  govern- 
ment. In  July,  1780,  Hyder  Ali  overran  tho 
Carnatic  and  threatened  Madras.  Hastings 
immediately  suspended  Whitewcll,  the  Go- 
vernor of  Madras;  despatched  all  available 
troops  to  the  Carnatic,  gave  the  command 
to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  sent  large  sums 
of  money.  The  victories  of  Coote  in  1781 
restored  the  English  position.  Gn  the 
news  of  Hyder 's  advance  in  1780,  Hastings 
demanded  troops,  and  XoO.000  from  Cheyte 
Sing,  Rajah  of  Benares,  a  tributary  of 
the  English.  On  his  delaying,  it  was  raised 
to  £.*>00,000.  This  being"  unpaid  Hastings 
arrested  Cheyte  Sinir,  dej>osed  him,  and  seized 
all  his  property*  But  the  Governor-General, 
being  still  in  want  of  money,  persuaded  Asaf 
ud  Dowlah,  Vizier  of  Oude,  to  assist  in 
robbing  his  mother  and  grandmother,  the 
Begums  of  Oude.  Hastings's  internal  ad- 
ministration was  most  successful.  He  dis- 
solved the  double  government,  and  transferred 
the  direction  of  affairs  to  the  English.  He 
created  the  public  offices  and  service  of 
Bengal.  He  organised  the  revenue  for  the 
first  time  on  a  definite  basis.  This,  more- 
over, he  effected  from  mere  chaos,  without 
any  assistance,  being  on  the  contrary  con- 
stantly trammelled  by  orders  from  home, 
and  frequently  borne  down  by  a  majority  in 
council. 

Hastings  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs 
till  178o.  By  the  time  of  his  return  peace 
was  now  restored  to  India ;  there  was 
no  opposition  in  tho  council;  there  was  no 
European  enemy  in  the  Eastern  seas.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  the  feeling  against  him  on 
account  of  sumo  of  his  acts,  and  notably 
those  connected  with  Oude  and  the  Rohilla 
War,  had  been  growing  very  strong  at  home. 
At  the  instance  of  some  of  the  Whigs,  at  tho 
head  of  whom  was  Burke,  he  was  impeached 
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by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  trial  began  Feb. 
13,  1 788.  with  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  a*  the 
principal  managers  for  the  Commons.  The 
trial  drugged  for  seven  years,  and  in  the  end 
Hastings  was  acquitted  (April  23,  1795).  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  passed  peacefully  in  England. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Hastings  was  guilty 
of  some  of  the  worst  acts  imputed  to  him; 
but  the  surpassing  greatness  of  the  work  he 
Accomplished,  in  placing  tho  English  Empire 
in  India  upon  a  secure  basis,  may  well  have 
been  suffered  to  outweigh  his  offences. 

State  Trial* ;  Wilks,  Mytor* ;  Grant  Duff, 
M-ih.ntta*  ;  Mill,  Hui.  of  India;  Macaulay, 
£««H*;  L>all,  barren  Heutfafa  g  -j 

Hastings,  Fkancis  Rawdox-Hastixos, 
1st  Mauqi  ih  of  (*.  1754,  d.  1826),  was  the  son 
of  .Sir  John  Rawdon,  afterwards  raised  to 
the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Moira.  On  leaving  Oxford,  he  entered  tho 
army  as  an  ensign,  and  was  Iwfore  very  long 
engaged  in  the  American  War.  For  his 
services  on  this  occasion  ho  was  made  an 
English  peer,  in  1783.  In  1793  he  sue 
reeded  to  his  father's  title,  and  in  1803 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Scot- 
land. About  the  same  time,  he  seems  to  have 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  poor  debtors,  and  the  state  of  In  land. 
In  1813  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord 
Minto  as  Governor-General  of  India,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief there.  His  first  measure  of 
importance  was  to  declare  war  (1814)  against 
the  Ghoorkas  of  Nepaul,  who  had  been  en- 
croaching on  the  British  territory  towards 
the  north  of  Hindostan.  After  some  ini- 
tiatory reverses,  tho  English  arms  were 
victorious,  the  Ghoorka  limits  were  de- 
fined, and  the  war  brought  to  an  end  (1816^. 
For  this  success,  Lord  Moira  was  made 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  The  attention  of  the 
Governor-General  was  next  turned  to  the 
Mahratta  isjwers,  who  were  supporting  the 
raids  of  the  robber  Pindarees.  Within  a 
very  short  period,  the  Peishwa's  dominions 
were  practically  annexed,  the  Pindarees 
destroyed,  the  "Rajpoot  States  protected, 
Scindiah  forced  to  enter  upon  a  new  treaty, 
and  the  Holkar  State  compelled  to  yield  up 
part  of  its  territory,  and  become  a  subsidiary 
state  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government  (1817—18).  Lord  Hastings  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  tho  English  power 
more  firmly  than  ever,  and  in  securing  for 
India  a  jieace  whieh  bade  fair  to  be  lasting. 
But  it  was  not  only  as  a  great  conductor  of 
military  o]>erations  that  his  name  is  worthy 
of  remembrance.  He  was  the  first  Governor- 
General  who  strongly  advocated  the  education 
of  the  natives,  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
popular  notion  that  their  ignorance  contri- 
buted to  the  security  of  thu  English  rule. 
Native  schools  and  native  journals  were 
established  under  his  rule,  and  with  his 
KppTOVal,  though  the  innovation  was  strongly 
opposed  by  most  men  of  his  own  generation. 


|  In  1820,  Ixml  Hastings  turned  his  attention 
1  to  the  Nizam's  dominions,  where,  though  the 
1  extinction  of  the  Peishwa  had  relieved  the 
country  from  its  enormous  arrears  of  tribute, 
every  office  was  put  up  to  bribe,  and  ruin  was 
imminent.  Mr.  Charles  Metcalfe  now  was 
appointed  British  Resident  at  the  court  of 
Hyderabad ;  and  he,  discovering  that  the 
Palmer  Bank  was  a  main  source  of  corruption, 
and  was  compromising  the  British  govern- 
ment, owing  to  Lord  Hastings's  connection 
with  one  of  the  partners,  took  such  drastic 
measures  as  led  to  the  speedy  winding-up  of 
the  concern.  Shortly  after  this,  Lflrd  Hast- 
ings resolved  to  resign  his  office.  He  accord- 
ingly left  India  in  1823,  and  accepted  the 
government  of  Malta,  where  he  introduced 
many  reforms.  His  death  occurred  in  1820. 
Though  Lord  Hastings  was  constantly  at 
war  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  it  was  under  his  rule  that 
the  British  power  became  paramount  in  India. 
His  labours  in  India  and  else  where  shattered 
his  health,  and  it  is  said  that  his  fortuue  was 
materially  impaired  by  the  expenses  of  his 
office. 

Mill.  HM.  of  British  India  ;  Talbojs  Whcelor. 
UUt.  of  India. 

Hastings.  William.  Lobs  (<*.  1483),  was 
the  son  of  Leonard  Hastings,  esquire  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York.  He  was  a  favourite 
of  Edward  IV.,  from  whom  he  received  con- 
siderable grants  of  land,  besides  holding  tho 
offices  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  Captain  of 
Calais,  and  Lord  Chamberlain.  Though  he 
had  supported  Richard  against  the  Woodvilles, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  Protector's 
orders  while  at  the  council-table,  and  hurried 
off  to  execution  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
(June,  1483).  The  reason  of  this  sudden 
execution  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  second  Richard's 
nefarious  schemes  for  obtaining  the  throne. 
Hastings  married  Margaret  Neville,  sister  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Hatfield,  The  Corse  il  or  (Sept.  17, 
680),  was  convened  by  Archbishop  Theodore, 
under  tho  auspices  of  the  leading  Anglian 
j  and  Saxon  kings  in  Britain.  Tins  council 
i  devoted  itself  to  declaring  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  English  Church  as  regards  thei  Monothelito 
heresy  and  its  acceptance  of  the  decrees  of 
the  five  first  general  councils  and  the  canons 
of  the  Lateran  Council  of  G49.  John  the 
Precentor,  who  had  been  sent  over  by  Pope 
Agatho  to  impure  into  the  faith  of  the 
English  Church,  was  present  at  this  synod, 
and  brought  with  him  Benedict  Biscop 
to  instruct  the  English  in  the  art  of  church- 
building  ;  while  John  himself  was  commis- 
sioned to  give  instructions  iu  church-singing. 
UiubJan  ami  Stubbs,  Council*  and  Eccltiiiuticai 
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Lori>  (b.  1801,  d.  1881),  the  son  of  Sir 
Matthew  Wood,  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  18127.  He  was  elected  for  the 
city  of  Oxford  in  1847,  in  the  Liboral  interest, 
and  continued  t<>  represent  that  constituency 
till  1852.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  Vico- 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  in 
1851  he  became  Solicitor-General,  and  in 
18.52  V ice-Chancellor.  In  1868  ho  was  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Chancery  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  in  *1868  Lord  Chancellor.  He  resigned 
in  1872. 

Hatbon,  Sm  Christopher  {b.  1540,  d. 
1501),  is  said  to  hive  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  his  graceful 
dancing  at  a  ball  given  by  the  Inns  of  Court. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  queen's  gentle- 
men pensioners  in  1564,  and  soon  became  one 
of  her  chief  favourites.     In  1577  ho  was 
appointed  Vice-Chamberlain  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council— the  queen's  partiality 
for   him  causing  "much  envy   and  some 
scandal " — whilst  he  also  took  a  leading 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons.    In  1581, 
Hatton  vehemently  opposed  the  marriage  oi  the 
queen  with  the  Duke  of  Aleneon,  and  after- 
wards took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  Queen  of  Scots.    He  was  a  com- 
missioner at  the  trials  of  Babington  and  the 
other  conspirators,  and  was  engaged  in  tho 
examination  of  Curie  and  Nau.  Mary  Stuart's 
secretaries.     He  subsequently  incurred  the 
queen's   anger  for  having  urged   on  tho 
despatch  of  the  execution  warrant,  but  was 
quickly  restored  to  favour,  and  in  April,  1587, 
succeeded   Sir  Thomas   Bromley  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  much  to  the  surpriso  and  anger 
of  the  bar,  many  of  whose  members  resolved 
not  to  practise  before  him.   Hatton,  however, 
tilled  his  trying  post  with  credit;  delivered 
his  judgments  with  caution  and  never  decided 
difficult  cases  unadvised.    In  1591,  however, 
he  lost  the  queen's  regard,  and  died,  it  is 
said,  of  a  broken  heart  caused  by  Elizabeth's 
conduct  in  instituting  a  suit  against  him  to 
recover  a  sum  of  money  lent  to  him  in  the 
early  days  of  her  favour.    Sir  Christopher 
Hatton.  though  essentially  a  courtier,  was  a 
man  of  ready  wit  and  great  capacity,  and  is 
said  to  have'  shown  great  industry  when  he 
was  Lord  Chancellor,  and  to  have  made  him- 
self tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Campbell,  Lire*  «f  ikt  CfcsMstbn  ;  FOSS, 
Live*  oj  the  Jud-jtt ;  Froude.  Hint,  of  Eny. 

Havelock,  Sir  Hexry  (A.  1705,  rf.  1867), 
entered  the  army  in  1815.  and  in  1823  cm- 
barked  for  Bengal.  Next  year  he  went 
through  the  first  Burmese  War,  earning 
considerable  distinction  for  courage  and 
energy.  In  1838  he  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy, and  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  with 
his  regiment  to  form*  part  of  the  force  in- 
tended to  replace  Shah  Soojah  on  tho  throne 


of  Cabul.  After  the  occupation  of  Cabul, 
Havelock,  with  a  portion  of  the  army,  retired 
to  India,  but  was  shortly  recalled  at  the 
news  of  the  Cabul  massacre.  He  aided  in 
the  defence  of  Jellalabad  against  Akbar 
Khan  (1842),  and  marched  with  tho  army  to 
occupy  Cabul  for  the  second  time,  and  revenge 
the  English  disasters.  He  took  part  in  the 
Gwalior  campaign  (1843),  and  was  present  at 
tho  battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshar,  Ali- 
wal,  and  Sobraon.  He  took  no  part  in 
the  second  Sikh  War,  being  employed  at 
Bombay.  After  a  short  interval  spent  in 
England  he  received  the  comman  d  of  a 
division  under  Outram,  for  the  Persian 
War,  1857.  When  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke 
out  Havelock  advanced  upon  Cawnpore, 
and  defeated  Nana  Sahib  outside  the  town. 
He  then  made  his  way  for  Lucknow,  but 
finding  his  forces  too  weak  to  relieve  this 
place,  was  forced  to  return  to  Cawnpore. 
Hero  he  was  joined  in  September  at  the 
AJumbagh,  Lucknow,  by  Sir  James  Outram, 
and  the  two  together  succeeded  in  relieving 
Lucknow.  Two  months  had  hardly  passed 
before  Sir  Henry  Havelock  died  of  dysentery 
(Nov.  24,  1857). 

Hawke,  Edward,  Lord  (A.  1705,  d.  1781), 
became  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  1734. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  an  engagement 
with  tho  French  fleet  off  Toulon  in  1744,  and 
became  rear-admiral  in  1747.  He  defeated 
tho  French  fleet  off  Belleisle,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  returned  for  Portsmouth. 
In  1748  he  became  vice-admiral.  He  served 
in  Nova  Scotia  (1749),  and  becamo  com- 
mander of  Portsmouth  (1750).  In  1755, 
though  war  had  not  yet  been  declared, 
he  was  directed  to  attack  French  ships  of 
war.  In  1757,  on  the  loss  of  Minorca,  ho 
took  command  of  tho  Mediterranean  fleet, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  blockading  squadron 
in  tho  Bay  of  Biscay  (1758).  and  in  the 
following  year  defeated  the  French  under 
Marshal  Conflans,  in  Quiberon  Bay.  In  1 765 
ho  becamo  Vice-Admiral  of  Great  Britain 
and  in  1766  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
ten  years  later  was  raised  to  tho  peerage. 
M.  Burrows,  Life  of  Lord  Hank*. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John  (4.  1532,  d.  1595), 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  seamen  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  passed  most  of  his 
youth  in  making  voyages  in  the  interests  of 
commerce.  He  has  incurred  the  odium  of 
having  been  the  first  to  establish  a  trade  in 
slaves  (1662),  whom  he  Iwught  in  Guinea  and 
sold  in  Hispaniola  (1562—64);  on  several 
occasions  coining  into  collision  with  the 
Spaniards.  In  1573  he  was  made  Treasurer 
of  tho  Navy,  and,  after  having  been  nearly 
murdered  by  Peter  Burchett  in  mistake  for 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  was  appointed  ad- 
miral of  the  Victory  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  ;  commanding  that  part  of  the  fleet 
which  was  stationed  between  the  Lund's  End 
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and  the  Scilly  Islands.  For  his  ahlo  and 
energetic  conduct  at  this  crisis,  ho  was 
knighted  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
queen.  In  1590  Sir  John  Hawkins  made 
another  expedition  to  the  Spanish  Main  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  and 
five  years  later  sailed  for  tho  West  Indies 
with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  but  died  before 
anything  had  been  accomplished. 

Camden,  AnnaU  of  EUtabeth  ;  Froude,  Hurt,  of 
Eny. ;   Barrow,  A'aval   Worthim ;  Fox  Bourne, 
Seamen  under  tki  Tudor*. 

Haxey,  Thomas,  a  prebendary  of  South- 
well,  presented  a  bill  of  complaint  in  the 
Parliament  of  1397,  on  the  condition  of 
the  king's  household.  When  it  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Richard  II.,  the  king 
was  extremely  indignant,  and  demanded 
the  name  of  its  author  from  tho  Parlia- 
ment. Thomas  Haxey  was  pointed  out  as 
the  offender,  and  adjudged  to  die  as  a  traitor. 
He  was,  however,  saved  bv  tho  prompt  action 
of  Archbishop  Arundel,  who  claimed  him  as  a 
clergyman.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  par- 
doned. He  became  treasurer  of  York  Minster 
in  1418.  This  case  illustrates  the  fact  that, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  freedom  of  debate 
in  Parliament  was  far  from  established. 


Hayward,  Siu  Jons  (b.  1564,  d.  1627), 
was  a  native  of  Felixstowe,  in  Suffolk,  and 
was  a  voluminous  author.  This  writer  owes 
what  reputation  he  possesses  to  the  fact 
of  his  being  ono  of  the  earliest  of  our 
English  historians,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  annalists.  On  the  publication  of  his 
Ltft  and  Reign  of  Henry  IV.,  as  tho  work 
was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
the  death  of  Elizabeth.  On  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  he  published  two  treatises,  Oh  the 
Rtght  of  Succession^  and  The  Union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  for  which  services  he  was 
received  into  the  new  king's  favour,  and  was 
in  1610  appointed  Camden's  colleague  in 
the  oflice  of  historiographer  to  James's  pro- 
posed college  at  Chelsea.  A  few  years  Liter 
he  wrote  his  L%ret  of  the  Three  Xorman 
King*  of  England,  at  Prince  Henry's  request, 
and  was  knighted  six  years  later  (1619). 
After  his  death  two  works  were  found  among 
his  MSS.  :  The  Life  and  Ragne  of  Eduard  VI. 
(published  1630),  and  Certain  Yeret  of 
Elua/tth's  Hay  nr.  The  former  of  these 
two  productions  is  mainly  based  on  Edward 
VI.'s  diary,  and  the  latter  extends  over  tho 
first  four  years  of  the  queen's  reign.  Both 
are  trustworthy  and  well  written.  They  have 
l*-en  published  for  the  Camden  Society  with 
un  introduction  and  life  of  the  author  by  Mr. 
John  Bruce  (1840). 

Head,  8«  Francis  (A.  1793,  d.  1875), 
was  in  1836  appointed  Governor  of  Upper 
Canada.  He  wiis  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  eminently  successful  in  dealing  with 
the  national  party,  who  were  at  that  time 


clamouring  for  reform.  Though  possessed  of 
much  caution,  and  careful  to  follow  out  his 
instructions  from  home,  he  was  powerless  to 
avert  the  insurrection  which  broke  oat  in 
Upper  Canada  at  the  end  of  1837.  By  hia 
prompt  measures,  however,  he  prevented  its 
gaining  any  considerable  ground.  In  1838 
he  retired  from  his  office,  owing  to  a  dis- 
agreement with  Lord  Glenelg,  the  Colonial 
Minister. 

Head-borough  (Head-pledge),  The,  sig- 
nified tho  chief  man  of  the  Frank-pit  dge 
(q.v.).  This  officer  was  also  known  by  the 
name  of  borough-head,  tithing-man,  &c,  ac- 
cording to  the  local  custom.  This  head- 
borough  was  the  chief  of  the  pledges ;  the 
other  nine  who  were  with  him  and  made  up 
the  group  were  called  hand-boroughs.  The 
duties  of  the  head-borough  are  defined  in  one 
of  the  so-called  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
If  any  member  of  the  frank-pledge  or  tenman- 
netale  had  done  an  injustice  to  anyone  else, 
and  had  fled  away  to  escape  punishment,  the 
head-borough  at  the  end  of  twenty -one  days 
had  to  appear  before  the  justice  with  two 
other  members  of  his  frank-pledge  and  six 
neighbours,  and  exculpate  the  body  of  which 
he  was  the  head  from  all  complicity  in  the 
original  wrong  and  the  flight  of  the  evil-doer. 

Cowell,  Interpreter;    Stubbe,    Stltct  Char- 
tsrs,  74. 

Hearne,  Thomas  (A.  1678,  d.  173*)),  a 
learned  English  antiquary,  was  the  son  of  the 
parish  clerk  at  Littlefield  Green,  in  Berk- 
shire. His  abilities  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  gentleman,  who  first  sent  him  to  school  and 
then  to  Oxford.  In  the  year  1701  he  was 
appointed  assistant  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  1716  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office  for  political  reasons ;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  live  at  Oxford  and  pursue  his  anti- 
quarian studies.  His  principal  works  were 
editions  of  Le land's  Collectanea,  of  Camden's 
Annals,  Roper's  Life  of  Sir  T.  More,  For- 
dun's  Scotiehronieon,  William  of  Newbury, 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Alfred  of  Beverley.  But 
besides  these  he  issued  many  other  of  our  old 


Money  m  »  tax  of  two 

shillings  on  every  hearth  in  all  house* 
paying  to  Church  and  poor."  It  was  liiat 
imposed  by  Parliament,  16G3,  and  abolished 
in  1689.  It  was  always  a  very  unpopular 
tax.  Under  the  name  of  '  Chimney  Money  " 
it  dates,  as  a  tax  paid  by  custom,"  from  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

Hearts  Of  Steel,  The,  was  an  or- 
ganisation formed  in  1772  among  the  Pro- 
testant tenants  of  Tyrone  and  Antrim.  The 
landlords  had  been  largely  increasing  the 
rents  of  their  tenants,  and  had  taken  up  with 
cattle-farming  on  their  own  account,  with 
tho  result  that  Protestants  were  replaced  by 
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Catholics.  The  tenants  not  only  sent  a  peti- 
tion to  Parliament  and  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant, 
hut  they  also  showed  their  hostility  to  the 
intruders  by  destroying  their  cattle  and 
burning  their  houses.  An  Act  was  passed 
against  them,  and  troops  sent  to  the  north. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  latter  the  move- 
ment collapsed,  but  was  followed  by  increased 
einiirrat:  !.. 

Heath,  Nicholas  {d.  1578),  Archbishop 
of  York  and  Lord  Chancellor,  was  originally 
chaplain  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  obtained 
the  favour  of  Henry  VIII. ,  who  appointed  him 
successively  to  the  sees  of  Rochester  and 
Worcester.  In  1551,  owing  to  his  opposition 
to  the  Reformation,  he  was  deposed  from  his 
see,  but  was  reinstated  on  the  accession  of 
alary,  and  shortly  afterwards  made  Archbishop 
of  York.  At  the  end  of  1555  he  succeeded 
Bishop  Gardiner  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
speedily  proved  his  utter  incompetence  as  a 
judge.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Heath 
was  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  on  per- 
ceiving that  the  queen  intended  to  re-establish 
the  Protestant  religion,  declined  to  assist  at 
her  coronation.  He  shortly  afterwards  ref  used 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  was 
deprived  of  his  archbishopric,  spending  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  "  study  and  devotion." 
Foes,  Judgrt  of  England. 

Heathfield,  The  Battle  op  (633), 
fought  between  Penda  of  Mercia  and  Edwin 
of  XorthunVuria,  resulted  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  latter.  The  place  is  probablv  to 
be  identified  with  Hatfield,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Heathfield,  George  ArocsTus  Eluot, 
Baron  (b.  1717,  d.  1790),  commenced  his 
military  career  by  serving  as  a  volunteer  in 

first  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Engineers  at 
Woolwich,  from  which  he  exchanged  a  few 
years  later  into  the  Horse  Grenadiers.  With 
these  troops  he  served  in  Germany,  and  was 
wounded  at  Dettingen.  After  taking  part  in 
the  expedition  to  Cherbourg  and  Havannah, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland  (1775),  but,  owing  to  some 
difference  with  the  authorities  at  Dublin,  he 
very  soon  resigned  his  post,  and  returned  to 
England,  whence  he  was  despatched,  as 
governor,  to  Gibraltar.  In  1779  began  the 
liege  of  that  important  port,  and  for  four  years 
wt-re  the  governor's  ability  and  endurance 
taxed  to  their  utmost.  In  even*  respect  did 
Elliot  show  himself  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  he  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
having  conducted  the  most  stubborn  defence 
of  modern  warfare.  The  value  of  his  services 
was  recognised  at  home,  though  somewhat 
tardily.  He  remained  at  the  post  he  had 
held  so  gloriouslv  till  1787.  when  he  returned 
to  England,  and  "was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Heathfield.    In  1790  he  <Uea  of  para- 


lysis,  just  as  he  was  going  to  set  out  again 
for  Gibraltar.  "  Ever  resolute  and  ever 
wary,"'  says  Lord  Stanhope,  «  and  prevailing 
by  example  as  much  as  by  command,  he 
combined  throughout  the  siege  the  spirit  to 
strike  a  blow  at  any  weak  point  of  the 
assailants  with  a  vigilant  forethought  ex- 

defend. "eVen  mmUte8t  mea*are8  of 

Lord  Stanhope,  But.  of  Kmg. ;  Cunningham, 
Lit**  of  £mnunl  En  jlithmm. 

Heavenfield,  The  Battle  op  (634  ,  was 
fought  between  Oswald  of  Northumbria  and 
the  Britons  under  Cadwalla.  Oswald  is  said 
to  have  reared  a  cross  with  his  own  hands 
before  the  battle  commenced.  The  Britons 
were  utterly  routed. 

Hebrides,  The,  were  known  to  ttolemy 
under  the  name  of  the  Ebuda?.  The  Scan- 
dinavians called  them  Sudrey-jar  or  Southern 
Islands,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Northern 
Islands  of  Scotland— the  Orkneys  and  the 
Shetland*.  Towards  the  very  end  of  the 
eighth  century  these  islands  became  subject 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Vikings.  Previous 
to  this  period  thev  may  have  been  inhabited 
by  Celtic  tril>es,  differing,  more  or  less,  from 
those  upon  the  mainland  of  Scotland  ;  though 
Mr.  Rhys  has  adduced  reasons  which  tend  to 
show  that  these  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Picts, 
may  have  been  largely  tinctured  with  the 
blood  of  an  earlier,  and  not  improbably  a 
non- Aryan  race.  In  the  ninth  century  the 
Hebrides  were  colonised  by  bands  of  Nor- 
wegian settlers,  fleeing  from  their  native 
country  before  the  growing  power  of  Harold 
Harfagr.  When,  however,  these  exiles  began 
to  send  expeditions  against  their  old  home, 
Harold  fitted  out  a  great  fleet  and  reduced 
these  islands ;  from  which  time  the  Hebrides, 
as  well  as  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  were 
for  a  considerable  period  subject  to  Norwegian 
rule,  though  they  must  be  considered,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Skene,  to  have  been  "  rather  the 
haunt  of  stray  Vikings  "  than  subject  to  any 
distinct  ruler.  About  the  year  989  Sigurd, 
Jarl  of  Orkney,  seems  to  have  made  good  his 
claim  on  these  islands  against  that  of  the 
Danish  king  of  the  isles,  who  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Danes  of  Limerick 
and  Dublin.  But  even  Sigurd  must  have  hold 
his  rule  subject  to  the  King  of  Norway.  By 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Danes 
of  Dublin  and  Limerick  had  seized  upon 
Man,  and  began  to  contest  the  Hebrides  with 
the  Norwegian  Earls  of  Orkney.  When 
Duncan  was  murdered  or  slain  in  battle 
(1040),  the  Hebrides  formed  part  of  Thor- 
tinn,  the  Earl  of  Orkney's  dominions.  Soon 
after  his  death  (1057  f)f  however,  these 
islands  fell  into  the  power  of  an  Irish 
King  of  Leinster.  When  Godred,  whom  the 
Irish  historians  call  King  of  the  Dublin 
Danes,  conquered  the  Isle  of  Man  (1075:), 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  long  before 
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extending  his  authority  over  the  Hebrides 
also.  Before  his  death,  however,  his  newly 
acquired  territories  were  wrested  from  his 
hands  by  Magnus  Barefoot,  King  of  Norway 
(1093 — 1103  ,  who  so  soon  perished  in  his 
attempt  on  Ireland,  but  not  before  the  Scotch 
King  Edgar  had  relinquished  the  Western 
Isles  entirely.  Upon  this,  Magnus's  son 
Sigurd,  whom  he  had  left  as  his  ruler  in  the 
isles,  quitted  his  new  principality  for  hia 
native  land,  and  the  Norso  colony  then 
broke  up  into  separate  states.  Ultimately, 
however,  Godred  Crovan's  son  Olaf  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  himself  in  the 
Hebrides,  whieh  he  ruled  for  forty  years 
(1113 — 1153}.  But  it  now  appears  that  the 
native  Celtic  or  pre-Celtic  nice,  which  had, 
perhaps,  been  driven  to  the  more  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  islands,  were  preparing  to  assert 
themselves  against  the  Norse  strangers.  They 
were  led  by  one  Somerlaed,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  Teutonic  name,  was  of  Celtic  des- 
cent. Somerlaed  pretended  to  be  fighting  on 
behalf  of  his  son  and  <  Mat"*  nephew  against 
his  brother-in-law ;  but  in  1156  the  isles 
were  divided  into  two  halves,  of  which  the 
southern  half  hi  e  n  l  s  to  have  been  practically 
in  the  hands  of  Somerlaed,  who  held  it 
subject  to  tho  King  of  Norway.  From  this 
time  there  were  two  sovereigns  bearing  the 
title  of  "  King  of  the  Isles.''  In  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century  Alexander  II. 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  Hebrides 
from  Hakon,  King  of  Norway,  on  the  ground 
that  Magnus  Barefoot  had" robbed  them  of 
the  Scotch  crown.  On  being  refused  he  was 
preparing  to  avail  himself  of  a  disputed 
succession,  when  he  died  suddenly  in  1249. 
When  Alexander  III.  grew  to  manhood  he 
began  to  contemplate  the  subjection  of  these 
islands,  and  when  Hakon,  hearing  tho  com- 
plaints of  his  subject  kings,  and  coining  to 
their  relief  was  utterly  defeated  at  tho  battle 
of  Largs  (1263),  it  was  not  long  before  he 
ceded  the  disputed  territories  to  the  Scotch 
king,  in  return  for  a  payment  of  4,000  marks 
down,  and  a  pension  of  100  marks  a  year 
(1206).  By  this  treaty  the  Archbishop  of 
Trondhjem  was  still  preserved  in  bis  metropo- 
litical  rights  over  the  Sudreys  and  Man,  rights 
which  ho  seems  to  have  preserved  till  at 
least  the  year  1400.  The  rule  of  the  islands 
seems  to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
descendants  of  Somerlaed,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  John  Mac- 
donald  of  Islay  adopted  the  style  of  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  a  title  which  James  V.  forced 
another  John  of  Islay  to  relinquish  some 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later. 

Skene,  Celtic  Scotland  ;  J.  H.  Burton,  H nt.  of 
Scotland;  Muucb,  C»rmuVi>n  firytim  .Vauiiur. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Hedgeley  Moor,  The  Battle  op 
(April  25th,  1464),  was  fought  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  between  Margaret  of 
Anjou  and  the  Yorkists  under  Lord  Mon- 


tague. Margaret,  who  had  retired  to  Scotland 
after  the  battle  of  Towton,  collected  forces 
and  invaded  England  in  the  early  part  of 
1464.  She  took  several  northern  castles,  and 
was  joined  by  Somerset  and  the  Percies  ;  but 
Montague,  who  was  sent  against  the  Lan- 
castrians, totally  defeated  and  slew  Sir  Ralph 
Percy  at  Hedgeley  Moor,  some  miles  south 
of  Wooler  in  Northumberland- 
Helena,  St.,  The  Island  of,  owes  its 
name  to  its  having  been  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  on  St.  Helena's  day,  May  21, 
1501.  In  tho  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  East  India  Company  got  posses- 
sion of  the  island,  and  from  this  date  it  has 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  St. 
Helena  was  a  station  of  great  importance  so 
long  as  the  ordinary  route  for  India  passed 
round  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  Since  tho 
opening  of  tho  Suez  Canal  it  is  a  place  of 
historic  interest  only,  owing  to  its  having 
been  chosen  as  tho  place  of  exile  for  Napoleon, 
who  died  here  in  1821. 

Heligoland  \Holy  Land),  an  island  in  the 
North  Sea,  waa  taken  from  Denmark  in  1807, 
and  in  1814  was  formally  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  under  whose  rule  it  remained  until 
1890,  when  it  waa  given  up  to  Germany 
in  exchange  for  possessions  m  East  Africa. 
It  is  now  attached  to  Schleswig-Holstein. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  very  healthy. 
During  tho  Napoleonic  wars  this  island  waa 
of  very  considerable  importance  to  English 
commerce,  as  a  station  whence  English  goods 
could  be  smuggled  into  the  Continent  when 
the  European  porta  were  closed  to  our  vessels 
by  the  Berlin  und  Milan  decrees. 

Hemingburgh,  Wai.tek  he  {d.  after 
1317),  sub-prior  of  Gisburn,  in  Yorkshire, 
wrote  a  Chronicle  extending  to  the  year 
1297,  which  was  continued,  apparently,  by  a 
later  writer  to  1307,  and  by  a  still  later"  to 
1346.  Whatever  the  history  of  its  compila- 
tion, Hetningburgh's  ChronieU'xn  undoubtedly 
of  very  considerable  value  for  the  reigns  of 
the  first  three  Edwards.  It  extends  from  the 
Conquest  down  to  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Cm  y,  but  it  is  only  for  the  last  three  reigns 
that  it  seems  to  bo  an  original  authority. 
The  work  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
documents  and  original  letters  preserved 
in  it,  notably,  the  Latin  draft  of  Edward  I.'s 
Confirmutio  Cartarum,  to  which  the  name 
Statute  l)e  T»llagio  non  Conccdeudo  lias  b«  >  n 
erroneously  applied.  The  style  of  this  writer, 
also,  is  much  above  that  "of  the  ordinary 
monkish  annalists. 

The  Chronic!*  of  Walter  do  Hemiogburgb  ba« 

been  edited  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (or  the  Early 

English  Test  Society  (1848). 

Henderson,  Alexander  /.  1646),  waa 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party 
in  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
conjunction  with  Johnston  of  Wurriston  he 
drew  up  the  demands  of  the  Covenanters  in 
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lft38,  in  which  year  he  was  Moderator  of  the 
Glasgow  Assembly.  He  was  one  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners  at  the  Pacification  of 
Berwick  (q.v.),  and  at  the  Treaty  of  Kipon 
(1640).  He  died,  it  is  said,  of  remorse  at 
having  opposed  the  king,  "  regretting  the 
excess  to  which  affairs  were  carried. 

Hengest  W.  488)  was  one  of  the  two 

leaders  of  the  first  band  of  Teutonic  settlers 

which  came  to  Britain.  By  some  writers, 
the  fact  of  the  name  Hengest  meaning  a 
horse  is  regarded  as  proving  that  his  existence 
is  a  myth;  but  there  seems  no  reason  for 
adopting  that  theory  of  necessity,  as  we 
know  that  among  the  Teutonic  peoples 
names  derived  from  animals  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  It  is  true  that  our  earliest 
authority,  Gildas,  does  not  mention  the 
names  of  any  of  the  Saxon  invaders,  and 
Bede  only  says,  "  the  two  first  commanders 
are  said  "to  have  been  Hengest  and  Horsa." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Kennius  and  the 
Anglo-  Saxon  Chronicle  distinctly  mention 
these  two  brothers  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Teu- 
tonic invaders  who  camo  to  the  aid  of  Vor- 
tigern,  and  they  are  represented  as  being  the 
sons  of  one  Wihtgils,  who  was  a  great-grand- 
son of  Woden.  Dismissing  ull  the  later 
legends  which  accumulated  around  Hengest's 
name,  tho  following  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of 
what  we  know  of  him.  Together  with  his 
brother,  Horsa,  ho  camo  to  Britain,  probably 
(though  the  chronology  is  very  uncertainl 
about  the  year  450.  It  is  possiblo  they  may 
have  been  exiled,  as  Nennius  tells  us,  from 
Germany,  or  may  have  been  actually  invited 
over  by  Vortigorn.  At  all  events,  they 
landed  at  Ebbsfleet,  and  agreed  to  assist 
the  British  king  against  tho  Picta.  In  these 
wars  they  were  invariably  successful,  and 
as  a  reward  obtained  tho  Isle  of  Thanet. 
But  shortly  afterwards  we  find  them  turning 
their  arms  against  Vortigern.  They  were 
defeated  at  Aylesford,  in  which  battlo 
Horsa  was  slain.  But  the  tide  soon 
turned.  Aftor  numerous  victories,  Hengest 
and  his  son,  ..Esc,  conquered  tho  whole 
of  Kent;  fresh  swarms  of  Teutons  arrived; 
and  the  Britons  were  entirely  driven  out  of 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  island.  Such  is 
the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Kent  as  it  has 
been  handed  down  to  us ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  or  how  little  authority  is  to 
be  attached  to  details  which  cannot  well  have 
been  preserved  in  writing  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence. 

Ang}o-8<umn  Chroniclt;  Neunius;  Bede;  Given, 
Jdakinj  of  England. 

Hengest  Down,  or  Hingston  Down 

(Hengestehdvx),  is  situated  on  the  west  or 
Cornish  side  of  the  Tamar,  between  that 
river  and  Callington.  Here,  in  836  or  837, 
Egbert  totally  defeated  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Danes  and  the  West  Welsh. 
♦1 nylo-S&f  oit  Cfcr<yn4cJ<f» 


Hengham,  Ralph  db  (d.  1311),  after 
filling  several  minor  judicial  offices,  was  mado 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  1274. 
In  1 289  he  was  removed,  together  with  most 
of  the  other  judges,  on  a  charge  of  malversa- 
tion of  justice  ;  but  he  subsequently  regained 
tho  royal  favour,  and  became  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  in  1301,  but  was  degraded 
by  Edward  II.  to  the  post  of  puisne  judge  of 
the  court.  His  two  works,  JJe  E**oniii  pro 
Ikfaltii  et  Formalin  Placitandt,  commonly 
known  as  Hengham  Magna  and  Hengham 
Parra,  were  edited  by  Selden  in  1616. 

Henrietta,  Dichess  or  Orleans, 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  {b.  1644,  d.  1670),  was 
born  in  Exeter,  whither  her  mother  had  re- 
tired during  the  Civil  War.  In  1646  she  was 
taken  in  disguise  to  France,  where  she  lived 
with  her  mother  till,  ut  the  Restoration,  she 
was  enabled  to  return  to  England.  In  1661 
she  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  only 
brother  to  Louis  XIV.,  by  whom  she  had 
three  children.  She  was  employed,  in  1670, 
by  the  French  court  to  negotiate  the  Treaty 
of  Dover  with  England,  but  very  soon  after 
her  return  to  France  she  died  suddenly. 
Rumour  ascribed  her  death  to  the  effects  of 
poison  administered  by  her  jealous  husband- 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  (*.  1609, 
d.  1669),  wife  of  Charles  I.,  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
After  the  failure  of  tho  Spanish  match, 
both  James  I.  and  Buckingham  were  very 
anxious  that  Charles  should  ally  himself 
with  Henrietta,  and  for  this  purpose  ne- 
gotiations were  opened  in  1624.  Tho 
marriage  took  place  in  1625,  and  by  the 
marriage  treaty  Charles  agreed  to  suspend 
the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  and 
allow  tho  queen  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religion.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that 
Henrietta  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics,  who  thronged  arotmd  her,  and  not 
onlv  compelled  her  to  refuse  to  bo  crowned 
with  her  husband  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
on  one  occasion  at  least  forced  her  to  take 
part  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Tyburn,  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  "  martyrs "  had  been  exe- 
cuted. At  last  Charles,  exasperated  by  this 
conduct,  drove  her  Roman  Catholic  attendants 
from  England.  As  long  as  Buckingham  lived 
the  queen  took  very  little  part  in  public 
affairs,  but  after  his  death  she  exercised  a 
groat  influence  over  Charles,  who  could  hardly 
have  had  a  worse  adviser  than  a  frivolous, 
passionate  woman,  fond  of  power,  but  careless 
of  the  use  she  made  of  it.  Though  Strafford's 
refusal  to  grant  place*  in  Ireland  to  her 
nominees  made  him  little  acceptable  to  her, 
she  used  her  influence  to  prevent  his  con- 
demnation, but  subsequently,  being  frightened 
by  the  outcries  of  the  people,  and  fearing  for 
her  own  and  her  husband's  safety,  sho 
entreated  Charles  to  assent  to  the  attainder. 
|  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  her  advice  that  the 
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king  made  the  foolish  attempt  to  arrest  the 
Five  Members  in  1642,  and  soon  after  this, 
when  civil  war  was  inevitable,  the  queen 
escaped  from  England  taking  with  her  the 
crown  jewels  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
arms  for  her  husband.  She  returned  to 
England  in  1643,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliament.  Eventually 
she  joined  her  husband,  and  subsequently 
proceeded  to  the  West  of  England,  whence  in 
1644  she  escaped  to  France.  In  1643  she 
was  impeached  by  Pym  for  the  help  she  had 
given  her  husband,  but  after  the  impeach- 
ment had  been  unanimously  voted  by  the 
Commons,  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  no  more 
was  heard  of  it  Queen  Henrietta  remained 
in  France  till  the  Restoration,  being  fre- 
quently in  great  poverty.  She  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  convert  her  children  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  succeeded  in  the  case  of  her 
youngest  daughter  Henrietta ;  but  the  young 
Duke  of  Gloucester  resolutely  withstood  afi 
her  endeavours.  On  the  Restoration  she 
returned  to  England,  and  Somerset  House 
was  granted  as  her  residence.  Fearing  the 
plague  of  1665,  she  returned  to  France,  where 
she  remained  till  her  death.  While  in 
France  she  was  supposed  to  have  married 
Henry  Jermyn,  afterwards  Earl  of  St.  Albans, 
but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  this, 
and  at  all  events  the  marriage  was  never 
acknowledged. 

Clarendon,  Hist,  of  the  Btbtllion  ;  Ganiiner, 
Hi*,  of  Eng.,  1903-1642;  Ranke,  Hut.  of  Eng. 

Henry  I.,  Kino  (A.  1068, ».  Aug.  3, 1100, 
d.  Dec.  1,  113o),  was  the  voungeat  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  His  education  must 
have  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
familiar  with  Latin.  He  was  dubbed  knight 
by  his  father  and  Lanfranc  at  Whit- 
suntide, 1086.  Next  year,  on  his  deathbed, 
the  Conqueror  left  his  youngest  son  five 
thousand  pounds  of  silver,  prophesying  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  the  chronicles  of 
the  next  century,  that  ho  would  succeed 
his  brothers  in  their  dominions.  With  his 
father's  bequest  Henry  bought  the  Cotentin 
and  Avranchin  from  his  brother  Robert,  and 
is  found  later  assisting  Robert  against  Wil- 
liam and  the  revolted  city  of  Rouen  (1090). 
In  1091,  when  peace  was  restored  between 
Robert  and  William  by  the  Treaty  of  Caen, 
the  two  brothers,  not  content  with  having 
taken  away  Henry's  right  of  succession, 
made  war  against  him  for  the  purpose 
of  stripping  him  of  his  lands.  Driven  from 
8t.  Michael's  Mount,  Henry  accepted  the 
lordship  of  Domfront  in  1093.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  this,  he  was  reconciled  to 
William  and  won  back  part  of  his  old  posses- 
sions from  Robert.  On  the  day  of  William's 
death,  Henry  also  was  hunting  in  the  New 
Forest ;  and  on  hearing  the  news,  he  at  once 
hastened  to  Winchester  to  seize  the  treasure 


and  to  put  forward  his  claims  to  the  crown. 
After  some  discussion,  in  which  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  maintained  the  rights  of 
the  absent  Robert,  H  enrv  was  elected  kin?, 
chiefly,  we  are  told,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Two  days  later  he  was 
crowned  at  Westminster,  and  swore  to 
abolish  the  wrongs  from  which  the  country 
had  suffered  under  his  brother's  rule,  to 
maintain  peace,  repress  disorders,  and  deal 
justice  with  mercy.  Henry  immediately 
issued  a  Charter,  promising  to  maintain  tho 
privileges  of  the  Church,  the  vassals,  and 
the  nation.  As  an  earnest  of  his  inten- 
tion to  observe  these  pledges,  ho  impri- 
soned Flambard,  the  chief  instrument  of  his 
brother's  tyranny,  and  invited  Anselm,  the 
object  of  his  brother's  hate,  to  return  to 
England.  Before  the  year  was  out  Anselm 
had  come  back  and  married  the  new  king  to 
Edith,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
and  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling.  Meanwhile, 
Robert  had  returned  from  tho  Holy  Land 
and  began  to  claim  the  crown  according  to 
the  terms  of  tho  Treaty  of  Caen.  The  great 
Norman  nobles  were  not  unwilling  to  assist 
him  in  his  pretensions.  Robert  of  Belesme, 
Ivo  of  Grantmcsnil,  and  many  other  Norman 
barons  would  have  preferred  the  lax  in- 
dolence of  tho  elder  to  the  stern  justice  of  the 
younger  brother  ;  while  Henry  laid  his  chief 
trust  in  the  influence  of  Anselm  nnd  the 
fidelity  of  the  English.  When  the  two 
armies  met  near  Winchester,  the  great  barons 
on  both  sides  seeing  that  whoever  should 
conquer,  their  position  in  the  hind  would  be 
rendered  insecure,  prevailed  on  tho  two 
brothers  to  make  peace.  Henry  was  released 
from  his  oath  of  fealty  to  Robert  and  was 
acknowledged  King  of  England ;  but  on  his 
part  promised  to  pay  Kobert  a  pension  of 
£3,000  and  to  restore  the  Cotentin  (1101). 
Three  years  later  the  quarrel  broke  out  again 
and  was  once  more  appeased  without  blood- 
shed; but  in  1106  Henry  crossed  over  to 
Normandy,  defeated  his  brother  at  the  battle 
of  Tenchebrai  and  entered  upon  the  possession 
of  his  duchy.  Robert  was  imprisoned  till  his 
death  in  1134. 

Meanwhile,  Henry  had  been  occupied  in 
restoring  order  and  good  government  to 
England.  The  great  Norman  lords  who  had 
sided  with  Robert — the  Malets,  the  Lacys, 
the  Grantmesnils,  and  Belesmes— lost  their 
castles  and  wen?  imprisoned  or  forced  to  re- 
linquish their  English  estates;  but  as  a 
rule  were  left  in  possession  of  their  Nor- 
man ones,  though  even  across  the  water 
their  castles  were  garrisoned  by  the  king, 
in  all  these  instances,  after  each  rebel- 
lion, whether  of  1101,  1104,  1118,  or  1123, 
Henry's  great  object  was  to  restrain  the  in- 
dependence and  extortion  of  the  barons. 
Not  content  with  forfeiting  the  English 
estates  of  the  great  families  of  the  Conquest, 
Henry  put  into  full  working  order  a  strong 
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administrative  body— consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  new  men  u(  lvanccd  by  him  because  of 
their  capacities  for  doing  his  work — to  form 
a  counterpoise  to  the  older  barons.  These 
nien,  who  owed  their  whole  position  to  the 
crown,  were  employed  by  the  king  to  make 
circuits  round  the  country,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes,  but 
also  for  that  of  redressing  abuses.  In  this 
way  he  set  the  example,  which  his  grandson 
was  to  improve  upou  and  enlarge,  of  en- 
forcing the  royal  authority  everywhere,  and 
bringing  the  royal  justice  within  the  reach  of 
all  people  who  suffered  from  the  extortion, 
the  cruelty,  or  falsi'  justice  of  the  local  and 
baronial  courts.  Though  the  main  interest 
of  Henry  I.'*  reign  lies  in  the  orderly  in- 
crease of  the  Norman  system  of  centrulisa- 
tion,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  politi- 
cal or  dramatic  incident.  In  1102  Robert  do 
Belesmc,  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  great  friend,  Montgomery,  was 
besieged  in  his  castle  of  Bridgnorth.  The 
English  were  only  too  glad  to  aid  in  Robert 
of  Bclcsmo's  downfall,  and  called  on  the  king 
to  rejoice  that  he  became  a  free  man  from 
the  day  when  ho  banished  Robert  of  Belesmc 
(1102)!  The  captive  Duke  Robert  had  a  young 
» in,  William  :  Louis  VI.  of  France  and  Fulk, 
Count  of  Anjou,  were  induced  to  espouse  the 
boy's  cause.  The  former  promised  to  invest 
him  with  Normandy  ;  the  latter  to  give  him 
his  daughter,  Sibylla,  in  marriage.  Mean- 
while,  Fulk,  supported  by  his  suzenun, 
Louis,  laid  claim  to  Maine,  in  opposition  to 
the  pretensions  of  Henry .  and  peace  was 
only  re-established  between  the  claimants 
(1113)  at  the  expense  of  William,  who 
now  found  a  refuge  with  Baldwin  of  Flan- 
ders. Once  more,  after  five  years'  quiet, 
a  coalition  was  formed  on  behalf  of  the 
young  prince,  and  once  more  Ixjuis  anil  Fulk 
espoused  his  cause.  But  this  effort  was  fruit- 
less too.  At  the  battle  of  Brenneville  (1119) 
the  victory  lay  with  Henry,  and  before  long 
Calixtus  II.  reconciled  the  two  kings.  In 
1120  the  English  king  lost  his  only  son,  Wil- 
liam, in  the  White  Ship.  Three  years  later 
he  was  threatened  with  another  coalition,  for 
Fulk  of  Anjou  had  once  more  espoused  the 
cause  of  William.  Fitz-Robert  and  several 
of  the  greatest  barons  in  Normandy  had 
promised  assistance.  But  Henry  was  too 
quirk  for  his  enemies,  and  landing  in  Nor- 
mandy he  soon  reduced  the  castles  of  the  in- 
surgent barons  (1123—24).  A  few  years  later 
Louis  gave  his  sister-in-law,  Adeliza,  in 
marriage  to  the  young  prince,  granting  him 
at  the  same  time  the  Vexin  and  other  dis- 
trict* on  the  borders  of  Normandy,  and  also  in- 
vesting him  with  the  county  of  Flanders  ( 1 127). 
The  newly-made  count,  however,  was  slain 
next  year  while  endeavouring  to  make  good 
his  claims.  With  the  rebellion  of  1124 
Henry's  home  troubles  stem  to  have  ceased, 


and  the  rest  of  his  reign  was  occupied  with 
the  extension  of  liis  authority  and  the 
attempts  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  barons 
to  his  daughter,  Matilda,  and  her  infant 
son,  Henry.  This  lady  had  in  1114  married 
the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  but  having  lost 
her  husband  before  "many  year*  were  past, 
was  then  contracted  to  Geoffrey  of  Anjou, 
the  father  of  Henry  II.  In  1126,  1131. 
and  1133  the  whole  council  of  the  king- 
dom were  sworn  to  maintain  her  rights  or 
those  of  herself  and  her  little  son  (Henry  II., 
born  1133). 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  this  reigu.  It  was 
largely  with  the  assistance  of  Anselm  that 
Henry  I.  had  been  enabled  to  secure  the 
crown,  and  by  mutual  consent  the  ques- 
tion of  investitures  was  for  the  moment 
waived.  But  when  the  immt?diate  danger 
was  over,  Anselm  was  summoned  to  do 
homage  and  consecrate  the  bishops  whom  the 
king  had  invested.  After  the  Synod  of 
Westminster,  Anselm  left  England  once  mora 
(U03j,  and  only  returned  in  11 00,  after 
liaving  come  to  a  compromise  with  Henry  on 
the  disputed  points.  Before  the  close  of  the 
reign  two  new  bishoprics  were  created — those 
of  Ely  (1109)  and  Carlisle  (1133),  and,  in 
1128,  the  now  order  of  the  Cistercians, 
founded  by  an  Englishman,  Harding,  planted 
their  first  colony  at  Waverley  in  Surrey. 
Henry's  reign  was  also  signalised  by  the 
practical  completion  of  the  conquest  of  South 
Wales  by  a  Beries  of  Norman  adventurers, 
who  established  for  themselves  feudal  lord- 
ships within  its  limits,  driving  the  Welsh  to 
the  hills,  or  subjecting  them  to  their  sway. 
In  some  places,  as  in  southern  Pembrokeshire, 
colonics  of  Fleming  or  English  settlers  were 
planted,  and  the  Welsh  absolutely  driven  out 
Henry  also  managed  to  secure  the  nomination 
of  the  South  Welsh  bishops.  Their  consecra- 
tion by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  com 
pleted  the  ecclesiastical  subordination  of 
South  Wales  to  the  English  metropolitan. 

The  chief  contemporary  authorities  for  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ckroniel*; 
Eodmer,  Hwfnn'a  Xororum;  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
William  of  Maltnesbury,  ami  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon. The  best  modern  works  on  this  period 
are  Freeman,  Norman  Vonquett,  vol.  v. ;  Stub us. 
Const.  Hitt.  and  S'^ct  Charters ;  Church,  Lift  of 

An'a,n'  [T.  A.  A.] 

Henry  II.,  Kino  (A.  March.  1133, 
*.  Oct.  25,  1154;  d.  July  6,  1189),  was 
born  at  Le  Mans,  and  was  the  son  of 
]  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  and  widow  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.  Ho  was  still  an  infant 
when  brought  over  to  England  in  1141  and 
placed  in  chargo  of  his  uncle,  Robert  of 
Gloucester.  He  afterwards  wont  to  Scotland, 
and  was  knighted  by  King  David,  in  1149.  In 
1151  Louis  VII.  conferred  Normandv  on  him, 
and  in  the  same  year  ho  succeeded  to  Anjou, 
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while,  in  1152,  his  marriage  with  Eleanor 
of  Aqnitaine  gave  him  a  large  and  rich 
territory  in  the  south  of  Fram  e.  Master  of  j 
such  resources,  his  expedition  to  England  in 
1 153  could  not  but  be  successful.  The  Treaty 
of  Winchester  gave  him  the  succession  after 
Stephen's  death.  Within  a  year  his  rival  died, 
and  Henry's  succession  was  secured  without 
disturbance.  He  was  crowned  Dec.  19,  1154. 
The  long  and  important  reign  of  Henry  has 
been  divided  by  Bishop  Stubbs  into  four 
epochs — from  his  accession  to  the  Becket 
quarrel  (1154—04);  the  period  of  his  strife 
with  the  archbishop  (1 164  —70) ;  from  Becket's 
death  to  the  death  of  the  younger  Henry  in 
1183  ;  and  from  thence  to  Henry's  own  death 
in  1189. 

The  first  period  of  Henry's  reign  was 
mainly  devoted  to  his  work  of  restoration. 
He  found  the  great  administrative  system  of  ! 
his  grandfather  thorougldy  annihilated  during 
the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  reign.  *'  Adul- 
terine "  castles  were  thickly  spread  over  the 
wholo  land.  Peace  and  order  there  were 
none.  Tho  revenue  had  declined  from  £00,000 
to  £>0,000  a  year.  With  the  help  of  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family  of  Itoger  of 
Salisbury,  and  of  Archbishop  Theobald, 
Becket  the  Chancellor,  and  tho  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Henry  succeeded,  through  tact, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  in  a  thorough  re- 
storation of  the  "avitie  eonsuetudines  "— 
the  system  of  government  in  the  State  which 
Henry  I.  had  left  tahind  him.  The  feudalists 
were  disarmed,  good  government  restored, 
the  coinage  reformed,  the  War  of  Toulouse 
successfully  carried  out.  The  whole  ten 
years  are  years  of  prosperity  and  orderly 
progress. 

In  1162  Becket  succeeded  Archbishop 
Theobald  at  Canterbury,  and  Henry  soon 
found  that  his  old  minister  was  thoroughly 
resolved  to  oppose  his  design  to  subject 
C  hurch  as  well  as  State  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  law.  An  attempt  to  compel  an  acknow- 
ledgment, merely,  Of  the  royal  jurisdiction 
on  the  part  of  criminous  clerks  precipitated 
a  conflict  already  imminent.  In  1164  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (q.v.)  were  pre- 
sented to  the  archbishop  for  acceptance. 
Becket's  reluctant  acquiescence  was  soon 
withdrawn.  Henry  called  his  archbishop  to 
account  for  his  chancellorship,  and  after  a 
stormy  council  at  Northampton,  the  arch- 
bishop withdrew  beyond  the  seas,  and  the  king 
took  possession  of  his  temporalities.  For 
some  years  an  active  warfare  was  carried  on 
between  king  and  an  'hbishop,  which  nothing 
but  the  tact  of  Henry's  ministers  prevented 
from  being  confused  with  the  great  struggle 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Alexander  111., 
of  which  it  was  the  English  counterpart. 
When  in  1170  a  hollow  reconciliation  was 
effected,  Becket  returned  only  to  meet  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  Indiscreet  partisans  of 
the  king.    It  is  most  remarkable  evidence  of 


!  Henry's  versatility  and  energy  that  the  period 
of  the  Becket  struggle  was  the  period  of  his 
j  greatest  constructive  reforms,  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  judicial  system  by  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon  (1166),  and  of  the  suc- 
cessful conquest  of  Britanny. 

Tho  death  of  Becket  brought  Henry's 
ecclesiastical  troubles  to  a  crisis.  The  coro- 
nation of  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  had  conciliated 
neither  his  family  nor  the  l«ironage.  Henry 
hurried  away  to  Ireland  to  escape  from  his 
difficulties,  and  to  receive  the  homage  of  tho 
Norman  nobles,  who  had  within  the  last  few 
years  appropriated  a  large  part  of  the  island. 
On  his  return,  the  Pope's  need  of  English  aid 
made  his  reconciliation  with  the  Church  at 
Avranches  an  easy  matter  (1172).  But  tho 
great  feudal  revolt  of  1173—74,  which  simul- 
taneously broke  out  in  England  and  the 
|  Continent,  and  was  actively  favoured  by  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  avd  Henry's  own  sons,  may  have 
been  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  Becket 
quarrel.  After  a  hard  struggle  Henry  gained 
the  day.  The  last  of  the  feudal  riMiigs  was 
suppressed,  and  the  monarch,  strong  in  na- 
tional support  and  in  his  system  of  government, 
was  henceforth  able  to  devote  his  best  energies  to 
administrative  and  judicial  reconstruction.  Tho 
Assize  of  Northampton  (1176),  the  Assize  of 
Arms  (1181),  the  Assize  of  tho  Forest  (1184), 
were  the  great  legislative  acts  of  this  period. 
No  less  important  were  Henry's  fertile 
schemes  for  the  perfection  of  tho  judicial 
system,  his  strong  und  firm  government,  his 
good  peace  and  prosperity. 

But  Henry's  own  sons  were  now  his  worst 
enemies.  He  had  done  his  best  for  them. 
Ho  had  crowned  Henry,  secured  Britanny  to 
Geoffrey,  Aquitaine  for  Richard,  and  pro- 
|K>sed  to  give  John  Ireland.  But  the  malign 
influence  of  their  mother  and  Louis  VII. 
drove  their  turbulent  and  thankless  spirits 
into  a  series  of  risings  that  embittered  Henry's 
last  years.    In  1 183  the  younger  Henry  died. 

The  death  of  the  young  king  did  not 
check  the  rebellious  attempts  of  Henry's  re- 
maining sons.  Their  persistent  hostility 
seriously  ch<t-ked  the  course  of  home  reforms, 
and  even  the  preparations  for  tho  Crusade. 
Philip  Augustus  was  as  rancorous  an  enemy 
to  Henry  as  Louis  VII.  had  been,  and  his 
alliance  with  the  king's  sons  seriously  dimin- 
ished the  power  and  prestige  of  Henry  in 
Europe.  In  the  midst  of  failure  and  deser- 
tion the  old  king  died. 

Henry  II. 's  reign  was  a  "period  of  amal- 
gamation." The  Norman  central  and  mon- 
archical system,  and  the  old  English  loud  and 
popular  system,  hitherto  existing  side  by  side, 
were  connected  by  Henry  and  combined  into 
a  single  whole,  out  of  which,  a  generation 
later,  the  English  Constitution  began  to  de- 
velop. His  bureaucratic  system  dealt  a  death 
blow  to  feudalism,  and  even  set  definite  limits 
to  the  power  of  the  Church.    A  thorough 
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despot  and  cosmopolitan,  ho  established  that 
alliance  of  king  and  people  which  produced 
the  national  English  monarchy.  The  con- 
queror of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Henry  revived 
that  empire  over  all  Britain  which  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  kingH  had  aspired  to.  The  ruler 
of  a  third  of  the  modern  France,  he  began  that 
policy  of  constant  warforo  with  his  nominal 
overlord  which  coloured  the  whole  mediaeval 
history  of  England.  His  great  Continental 
position  rendered  11.  my  the  first  of  European 
sovereigns.  His  friendly  relations  with  the 
Empire,  Spain,  and  Handera,  began  the 
close,  connection  with  England's  throe  tra- 
ditional tneduuvnl  allies.  A  man  that  could 
do  all  this  was  of  no  ordinary  character. 
Strong,  persistent,  far-seeing  an<i  hard  work- 
ing, he  was  at  once  a  great  statesman,  legis- 
lator, administrator,  warrior,  and  diplomatist. 
But  he  was  unscrupulous,  passionate  and 
revengeful — hard  and  cruel  upon  occasion — 
and  his  domestic  difficulties  perceptibly 
changtnl  his  character  for  the  worse  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign.  Yet  with  all  his  defects 
he  did  a  good  work  for  England.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  results  must  excuse  the  selfish  - 
of  his  aims. 

The  best  orieinnl  authorities  are  Gervase  of 
Ouuterbury ;  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  and 
Hotter  of  Hoveden  (Rolla  Series) ;  William  of 
Newbormiffh  (English  Hist.  Soc.).  and  Ralph 
Niax-r.  The  copious  works  of  Oiraldus  Cam- 
brvusis,  edited  ia  the  Rolls  Series)  by  Brewer 
and  Diiuock,  are  useful  though  not  always  trust- 
worthy, on  pecia  11  v  so  are  the  Ejrj>M$na<io  Hitxnt  uB 
and  Itinr rurtNin  ('.imfcrur.  Dr.  Stubbe's  works 
are  authoritative  for  the  rebrnof  Henry  II.,  both 
his  CVmstitidtoita]  History  and  his  exhaustive 
Pilftiei  to  the  edition*  of  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough and  Rojrer  of  Hoveden  In  the  Rolls 
Seriee.  Lytteltou's  l.yi*  Htnry  If.,  though  old- 
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IH  Kixo  (A.  Oct-  1.  1207,  *. 
Oct.  IV.  flit,  rf-  Nov.  16.  1272\  was  the  son 
of  John,  and  Isabella  of  Angouleme.  His  long 
reign  falls  into  three  epochs — the  period  of  the 
regency,  the  twenty  years  (1232 — 1252)  of 
misrule,  either  under  some  foreign  and  un- 
popular minister  or  the  king  in  person,  and 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  baronial  struggle. 

The  tyranny  of  King  John  had  alienated 
evxrv  class  o{  his  subvvts.  and  the  barons 
who  had  won  Magna  \lurta  had  called  in 
Loins  of  France.  But  the  wisdom  of  the 
Kcgent  Pembroke,  the  strong  support  which 
the  Roman  Chimb  gave  to  it*  infar.t  vassal,  and 
the  ao»vptan»<e  by  church  and  crown  alike  of 
the  tiniat  Charter,  ultimately  rosu'.ted  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  foreigners,  and  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  feudal  survival  that  had  threatened 
to  prow  seriow*.  Pembroke  died  in  1219, 
Archbishop  IaucTvwi  get  rid  of  the  tyrar.r.y 
of  'be  papal  legate*  in  1221.  In  the  sime 
voar  Wi'.liam  of  Aantale  the  rea.i.C  t'harfltvosx 


In  the  year  1227  Hubert  de  Burgh  got  rid  of 
the  Poitevin  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Even 
the  baronial  opposition  were  national  in  their 
aims.  There  were  thus  not  wanting  signs  of 
the  development  of  English  constitutionalism. 

In  1232  Henry  dismissed  De  Burgh,  and 
becamo  his  own  minister.  But  his  weak  and 
shiftless  character,  his  incapacity  for  con- 
stant application,  his  delight  in  mere  external 
splendour,  his  want  of  a  settled  policy,  his 
attachment  to  his  family,  all  led  him  to  lean 
on  some  stronger  support  than  himself.  Peter 
des  Roches,  recalled  in  1232,  was  indeed  dis- 
missed in  1234;  but  in  1236,  Henry's  marriage 
with  Eleanor  of  Provence  brought  a  swarm 
of  her  worthless  kinsmen  and  dependents  into 
England.  Foreign  fashions  spread  widely; 
foreigners  administered  Church  and  State. 
The  English  language,  which  had  kept  itself 
comparatively  free  of  French  words  up  to  this 
period,  was  now  inundated  with  them.  No 
doubt  an  increased  connection  with  the  Con- 
tinent had  its  good  points ;  but  its  effects  on 
government  were  altogether  bad.  A  strong 
aristocratic  opposition  to  Henry  was  now 
established.  In  1242  the  barons  refused  to 
grant  an  aid  for  the  war  in  Poitou.  In  1244 
barons  and  clergy  protested  against  the  royal 
misgovernment.  But  in  1246  the  Count  of 
La  Marehe  and  his  sons.  Henry's  half-brothers, 
came  into  England.  The  Pope  exacted  tax 
after  tax  from  the  clergy.  Among  churchmen 
the  resistance  of  Grosseieste  was  almost  single- 
handed.  The  nobles  were  equally  disorganised. 
Without  leaders,  the  people  were  powerless  to 
withstand  the  wretched  government  of  the 
foreign  favourites. 

At  last,  in  1252,  a  leader  arose.  Simon 
of  Montfort,  a  Frenchman,  who 
the  earldom  of  Leicester,  and 
with  the  king's  sister  had  almost  provoked  a 
revolt,  was  in  that  year  dismissed  from  the 
government  of  Gascon y.  -Eager  for  revenge, 
the  hated  foreigner  became  an  efficient  leader 
of  the  national  party.  The  folly  of  Henry 
in  accepting  the  Sicilian  crown  for  his  son 
Edmund,  his  lavish  expenditure  on  a  futile 
adventure  that  led  to  nothing  but  the  ag- 
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of  the  papacy,  completed 
measure  of  baronial  indignation  In  I'ISS  the 
opposition  culminated  in  the  Mad  Parlia- 
ment, which  compelled  the  at^eptance  of  the 
constitution  known  as  the  Provisions  e.f 
Oxford,  that  )nctk*lly  substituted  a  baronial 
oligarchy  for  the  royal  power.  Hitherto 
the  opposition  had  been  unanimous.  But 
while  the  bulk  of  the  hemnage  were  now  dis- 
posed  to  rest  content  w:th  their  triumph, 
Montfort  had  larc^r  schemes  of  popular 
government-  He  <;  ;iars>  II-  d  with  Gloucester, 
the  Uwder  of  the  aristocratic  partr.  In  1  _*61 
Henry  availed  himse.t  ci  this  fewd  tc  regain 
w»  -  r  :  but  in  1 2rv3  »v  b*-.r*n  arain.  rV-th 
par? ;o*  bad  c\ «bt.t»- ted  with  eajch  ether  for 
popular  f*v»v,xr  *  \  surer-  -r.inc  rt  preswtati  v«* 
if  'the  shire  cvwitnar-tie*  to  a  1 
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The  triumph  of  Montfort  at  the  hattle  u< 
Lewes  led  to  his  famous  Parliament  of  1265, 
in  which  burgesses  us  well  as  knights  of  the 
■hire  were  summoned,  and  a  new  paper  con- 
stitution, which  put  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  community,  was  drawn  up.  But 
the  democratic  C&'surism  of  Montfort  led  to 
a  quarrel  with  the  son  of  his  old  enemy 
Gloucester.  Edward,  the  king's  son,  escaped 
and  collected  an  anny.  Montfort  was  slain  at 
Evesham.  The  capture  of  Kcnilworth  ended 
the  war.  For  the  rest  of  the  reign  peace  was 
secured.  But  real  power  had  now  escaped 
from  Henry's  hands  into  those  of  his  son, 
who  knew  how  to  appropriate  the  results  of 
Montfort's  policy,  and  reconcile  the  monarchy 
with  nationality.  Henry  died  on  Nov.  16, 
1272.  His  extreme  incompetence  as  a  ruler 
blinds  us  to  his  private  respectability.  His 
reign,  though  its  details  are  beyond  expres- 
sion drear}',  is  of  the  last  importance  in  Eng- 
lish history.  It  was  the  period  of  the  growth 
of  the  constitution,  of  the  concentration  of 
the  local  machinery  into  a  national  represen- 
tative assembly,  of  the  development  of  English 
nationality  in  opposition  to  royal  and  papal 
tyranny.  It  was  a  period  of  great  men,  of 
great,  if  ill-regulated  designs,  and  of  great 
originative  and  creative  power.  It  saw  the 
religious  revival  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  establishment  of  the  mendicant  orders  in 
England,  and  the  development  of  culture 
through  the  universities.  But  to  all  this  de- 
velopment Henry  was  little  more  than  an 
insignificant  figure-head. 

Roger  of  Weudorer ;  Matthew  Paris,  Hittoria 
Major  {Rolls  Scries)  -  Risbuugvr,  CKivnicou  (Rolls 
Series) ;  Dr.  Shirley's  Koyai  Lrtttr$  (Rolls 
Series)  ;  Brewer,  Monumenta  Francincana  (Rolls 
Series);  Luard,(irc>**rt**r«'(  Lrttert (Rolls Series); 
Stubb*,  Conit.  It  • .  Protbero.  Simon  of  Mont~ 
fori  ;  Pauli,  EtfjU§cht  Gt»ehicht*  nntl  Simon  ron 
it  nntfort ;  Blasuw,  Baront'  War;  Pcar«on,  Riff. 

[T.  F.  T] 

Henry  IV.,  King  [b.  1367,  ft  Oct.  13. 1399, 
d.  Mar.  20,  1413),  was  born  at  Bolingbroke, 
in  Lincolnshire,  being  tho  eldest  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt  and  of  his  first  wife,  the 
heiress  of  the  house  of  I^tncaster.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  married  Mary  Bohun,  daughter 
and  co-heireas  of  the  last  Earl  of  Here- 
ford. In  1385  he  was  called  to  a  scat  in  tho 
House  of  Peers,  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Derby. 
He  at  first  took  part  with  tho  uncles  of 
Richard  II.,  in  their  endeavours  to  retain  the 
government  under  their  own  control;  but 
later  on  supported  tho  king  in  trying  to  draw 
into  his  hands  an  absolute  power.  It  mav  bo 
suspected  that  this  was  done  with  the  sinister 
design  of  making  Richard  unpopular  with  his 
subjects.  It  would  seeui  that  Henry  was,  to 
some  extent,  privy  to  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  king's  uncle,  in  1397  ;  but 
the  following  year  h>-  again  changed  round, 
accused  the  Duke  ..f  Norfolk  of  tho  murder 
of  Gloucester  as  well  as  of  treasonable  prac- 
tices, and  challenged  him  to  wager  of  battle. 


On  the  combatants  presenting  themselves  at 
Coventry  on  Sept.  16,  1C98,  to  try  tho  Issue, 
they  were  both  banished  by  Kichard,  Norfolk 
for  life  and  Bolingbroke  for  ten  years.  The 
following  vear  John  of  Gaunt  died,  and 
Richard  seized  his  lands.  On  receiving  in- 
telligence of  this  act,  Henry,  who  knew  him- 
self to  be  as  popular  in  the  country  as  tho 
king  was  unpopular,  determined  to  return  to 
the  co -u.  try  on  the  plea  of  claiming  his  lawful 
inheritance.  The  king  had  set  out  upon  an 
expedition  to  Ireland,  when  Henry  landed  at 
Ravenspur,  July  4,  1399.  Bolingbroke  was 
even-where  received  with  enthusiasm, and  soon 
decided  to  put  forward  a  claim  upon  tho 
crown.  Richard  returned  early  in  August, 
but  upon  landing,  his  army  immediately 
began  to  desert  him.  He  was  forced  to  dis- 
guise himself,  but  was  seized  near  Conway  on 
August  19.  Henry  called  a  Parliament, 
which,  on  October  13,  pronounced  the  depo- 
sition of  Richard,  and  transferred  the  crown 
to  his  cousin.  It  need  not  be  pointed  out 
what  an  important  act  this  was  from  a  consti- 
tutional point  of  view.  Richard  died  in  prison 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  in 
circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  suspicions  of 
violence. 

Henry's  energies  were,  henceforth,  entirely 
devoted  to  strengthening  his  position  on  the 
throne.  He  supported  the  orthodox  Church 
party  against  the  attacks  of  the  Lollard?,  to 
whom  his  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  had  Wen 
markedly  favourable,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant enactments  of  his  reign  was  the  Act 
lie  Ueretico  Combiirmdo  (1401).  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  these  persecutions  were  popular 
with  tho  clergy  only.  The  contrary  is  proved 
by  the  traditional  character  which  attached  to 
the  name  of  the  most  conspicuous  Lollard  of 
the  succeeding  reign,  Sir  John  Oldcastle — a 
traditional  character  which,  if  it  was  not 
identical  with,  certainly  bore  considerable  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  fictitious  FalstarF. 
For  tho  rest,  Henry'B  reign  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  crushing  domestic  rebellion,  and  in 
meeting  the  attacks  of  the  Scots  and  Welsh.  In 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  ho  was  at  war  with 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  regent  of  Scotland, 
and  with  Owen  Glendower,  who  had  raised  a 
national  revolt  among  the  Welsh.  The  Scots 
under  Douglas  were  decisively  defeated,  and 
thei  r  lender  captured  at  Homildon  Hill  by  Harry 
Hotspur,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
(tk-pt.  14,  1402).  The  expedition  into  Wales, 
in  which  Henry,  tho  Prince  of  Wales,  took  part, 
was  less  successful.  In  1403  broke  out  the 
formidable  rebellion  of  the  Perries,  who  were 
now  leagued  with  Douglas  and  Glendower.  On 
the  march  of  the  first  two  to  join  their  forces 
with  the  latter,  they  were  intercepted  by  the 
king's  army,  and  forced  into  an  engagement 
at  Shrewsbury  (July  2 1 . 1403),  where  they  were 
completely  defeated  and  Harry  Percy  slain. 
Northumberland  was,  on  this  occasion,  par- 
doned-   Two  other  rebellions  of 
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qncnce  broke  out  in  the  north,  in  the  last  of 
which  (1408),  Northumberland  was  again 
deeply  implicated.  It  was  crushed  at  the  battle 
of  Bramham  Moor,  in  which  Northumberland 
fell.  In  the  interval  between  these  two  events, 
Henry  was  fortunate  enough  to  capture  the 
heir  apparent  of  Scotland  (James  1.),  who 
was  being  sent  to  Franco  (1406). 

After  140S,  Henry,  no  longer  in  fear  of  re- 
bellion, began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  France,  where  the  quarrels  between 
the  parties  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  brought  the  country  to 
the  verge  of  civil  war  (the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  made  this  war  in- 
evitable, took  place  on  November  23,  1407). 
Henry  took  the  jmrt  of  siding  first  with  one 
party  and  then  with  the  other,  so  as  to  weaken 
both  as  much  as  possible.  During  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life  the  king  was  subject  to  fits  of 
epilepsy,  and  the  Princo  of  Wales,  who  had 
already  highly  distinguished  himself  in  tho 
field,  generally  presided  at  the  Council.  The 
growing  popularity  of  this  prince  is  said  to 
have  excited  the  jealousy  of  iris  father,  and 
caused  some  estrangement  between  the  two. 
Henry  died  March  20,  1413.  By  his  first 
wife,  Mary  Bohun,  he  left  four  sons — Henry  ; 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence  ;  John,  Duke  "of 
Bedford  ;  and  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter :  and  two  daughters.  After  his  accession, 
Henry  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Charles 
II.  of  Navarre,  but  had  by  her  no  issue.  The 
interest  of  Henry  IV.'s  reign  d*  jx  nds  upon 
the  success  of  his  policy  in  founding  tho 
house  which,  in  the  person  of  his  successor, 
made  itself  so  famous,  and  in  that  of  the 
third  descendant  again  fell.  It  is  still  more 
remarkable  as  the  jHiriod  of  the  restoration 
of  Anglican  orthodoxy  against  Ixdlardy,  and 
as  the  period  of  mediaeval  constitutionalism. 

Y,ta  IUq.  Ricardi  (ed.  Hrarne) ;  Traison  tt 
Mori  ,le  Richard  II ,  Ira  Utn.jUUrrt  (Enfr.  Hist. 
8oc.);  The  Monk  of  Evesham;  WnlBingrhftin, 
aud  Uttt.  Anjl.;  AmiaU*  Urnrici  II'. ; 
Caj>trrave,  Chronicle;  id.,  I.iler  dt  llltutnbu* 
Henrici*;  Wuuriu.  Rccueil  dt$  Cfcroni;u« ;  Lo 
Religrieux  de  St.  Douys  :  Brougham,  England 
under  th*  H«««  of  Lancaster  ;  Lanyard,  Hint,  of 
*ny.;  Pauh,£ny(»*:/>f  Gttchichtt;  Stubbs,  Com*. 

H'"-  [C.  F.  K.] 

Henry  V.,  Kino  (A.  Aug.  9,  1387, «.  Mar. 
21,  1413,  d.  Aug.  31,  1422),  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  was  l>orn  at  Monmouth.  He  was, 
at  a  very  early  age,  practised  in  arms,  and 
was  sent,  when  fifteen,  to  take  command 
in  an  expedition  against  Owen  Gleudower, 
and  one  year  later,  took  a  part  in  the 
important  buttle  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
character  of  this  monarch  must  alwavs 
be  one  of  great  interest  to  the  histori- 
cal student,  for  he  was  probably  the  most 
popular  king  who  ever  ruled  in  this  country. 
Later  tradition,  apjwirently  to  give  a  ze>t  to 
his  subsequent  merits,  has  represented  him  as 
passinij  his  youth  in  dissipation,  and  in  in- 
difference  to  his  reputation ;  and  his  bio- 


grapher. Elmham,  admits  something  to  support 
this  charge.  This  period  of  temporary  ob- 
scurity could  not  have  occurred,  as  Shake- 
speare represents  it  to  have  done,  before  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury.  .It  has  been  suggested 
that  Prince  Henry  was  disgusted  with  the 
jealousy  which  his  father  felt  for  his  rising 
talents,  and  for  a  while  absented  himself 
from  state  affairs,  and,  in  fact,  while  about 
1410,  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  the  Council, 
he  appears  afterwards  t<>  have  yielded  his 
place  to  his  next  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence.  He  was  crowned  on  April  9,  1413. 
By  his  first  acts  he  gave  evidence  of  the 
MCarity  which  he  felt  upon  the  throne.  He 
released  the  young  Earl  of  March  from  his 
captivity,  and  reinstated  the  son  of  Harry 
Percy  in  the  family  honours  and  possessions. 
In  liis  internal  administration  he  seems  to 
have  been  disposed  to  follow  the  general  lines 
of  his  father's  policy.  But  he  had  less  sym- 
pathy with  the  Lollards,  who  were  now  perse- 
cuted with  relentless  rigour.  Among  the 
victims  is  to  be  counted  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
commonly  called  Lord  Cobham,  in  1 4 1 7.  Henry 
was,  however,  supposed  to  have  been  not 
altogether  unfavourable  to  a  scheme  for  con- 
fiscating a  jHjrtion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  which  was  warmly  advocated  by  the 
majority  of  the  ley  peers  at  this  time.  The 
abolition  of  the  alien  priories  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  this.  It  was  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  king  in  another  direction  that  Arch- 
bishop Chichele  persuaded  Henry  that  in 
riirht  of  his  descent  in^m  Edward  III.,  he  had 
a  valid  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  which 
the  present  distracted  state  of  that  kingdom 
gave  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  assert- 
ing. The  proposal  was  received  with  favour 
by  all  classes,  and  in  pursuit  of  this  object 
Henry  set  sail  for  Harileur,  Aug.  10,  1415. 

The  details  of  Henry's  invasion  form  an 
important  and  exceedingly  interesting  chapter 
in  military  history,  but  can  only  be  given 
here  in  brief  summary.  The  first  under- 
taking was  the  attack"  on  Harfleur.  The 
place  was  strongly  defended,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  water,  so  that  the  siege,  of  which, 
the  contemporary  authorities  give  us  a  toler- 
ably detailed  account,  dragged  on  for  six 
week*  During  this  time  the  English  army, 
which  at  first  consisted  of  about  20,000  foot 
and  9,000  horse,  diminished  to  not  more 
than  a  third  of  that  number.  It  appeartni 
impossible  to  continue  the  war  without  ob- 
taining fresh  reinforcements  from  England. 
In  order,  however,  not  to  seem  to  retrent 
before  the  face  of  the  enemv,  Henry  deter- 
mined to  embark  from  Calais,  and  before 
leaving  HarnVur  he  sent  a  challenge  to  tho 
Dauphin,  offering  to  meet  him  in  eight  days, 
which  was  not  accepted.  This  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  strategy,  or,  to  speak  more 
truly,  the  want  of  strategy,  which  charac- 
terised the  warfare  of  those  days.  The  safety 
of  Henry's  army  might  seem  to  have  depended 
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upon  his  keeping  his  movements  as  secret  as 
possible ;  on  the  contrary  he  waited  eight 
days  for  the  reply  of  the  Dauphin,  and  then 
set  out  (Oct.  8)  upon  his  perilous  march. 
The  English,  proceeding  by  Fecamp  and  Eu, 
arrived  at  Abbeville  on  the  13th,  but  finding 
that  the  Sommc  was  strongly  guarded  at  this 
point,  were  induced  to  make  a  detour  by 
Amiens  and  Nesle.  At  the  latter  place  they 
crossed  the  Somme  on  the  19th,  the  French 
showing  themselves  and  disappearing  again. 
On  the  24th  they  crossed  the  little  stream  of 
Temoisc,  and  there  saw  the  whole  French 
host  waiting  for  them  upon  the  opposite  side 
near  the  village  of  Agincourt,  and  so  com- 
pletely barring  the  way  to  Calais  that  the 
English  could  not  avoid  an  engagement.  The 
Iwttle  took  place  on  St.  Crispin's  Day  (Oct. 
25,  1415).  The  French  army  is  believed  to 
have  been  five  times  as  largo  as  the  English, 
and  yet  the  engagement  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  English  almost  the  most  complete 
that  has  ever  been  recorded  in  history. 
The  most  important  of  the  prisoners  taken 
were  D'Albrot,  the  Constable  of  France,  and 
Charles,  Duko  of  Orleans,  the  poet,  son  of 
the  murdered  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  August  of 
the  following  year  the  French,  who  had 
threatened  Harnett r,  were  decisively  defeated 
at  sea  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  king's 
brother.  Despite  these  victories  Henry 
clearly  perceived  that  he  could  only  hope  to 
bring"  his  schemes  to  a  successful  conclusion 
by  en  alliance  with  one  of  the  two  great 
parties  into  which  France  was  divided.  The 
traditional  policy  of  England,  her  commercial 
relations  with  the  Low  Countries,  pointed  out 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  as  the  object  of  nego- 
tiations. It  is  hardly  probable  that  a  per- 
manent alliance  would  have  been  made  with 
this  party  had  it  not  been  for  the  murder  of 
.John  the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on 
S  pt.  10,  1419.  John's  son  and  successor, 
Philip  the  Good,  immediately  threw  in  his  lot 
with  the  English.  He  brought  with  him  all 
the  party  of  the  Btirgnndians,  which  included 
the  people  of  Paris.  The  result  of  this  acces- 
sion of  strength  was  the  Treaty  of  Troves 
between  Henry,  I'hilip,  and  Isabella,  the 
(Juecn  of  France  (Charles  VI.  was  at  this 
time  insane),  in  which  the  Dauphin  was  ex- 
eluded  from  the  inheritance,  and  Henry,  on 
condition  of  his  marrying  Catherine,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  was  to  receive  the 
regency  of  France  during  the  life  of  the  king, 
and  the  succession  after  his  death.  The  treaty 
was  signed  on  May  21,  1420,  and  the  marriage 
of  Henry  and  Catherine  took  place  the  follow- 
ing 2nd  of  June.  The  kings  of  France  and 
England  entered  Paris  together  in  November, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Troves  wis  solemnly  con- 
firmed by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  on  Dec.  10. 
Henry  then  returned  to  England,  and  entered 
London  amidst  immense  rejoicings.  The 
Dauphin  of  course  repudiated  the  Treaty  of 
Troves,  and  he  still  had  the  support  of  the 


powerful  party  of  the  Armagnacs.  In  March, 
1421,  he  gained  the  victory  of  Beauge  over  the 
English  under  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  This 
obliged  Henry  at  once  to  return  to  France. 
He  drove  back  the  army  of  the  Dauphin  and 
entered  Paris  in  triumph.  He  left  it  again  to 
advance  against  the  army  of  the  Dauphin, 
which  lay  before  Cosne.  On  his  way  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fever  which  terminated  fatally 
at  Vincennes  on  Aug.  31,  1422,  in  th<> 
thirty-fourth  year  of  Heniy's  age,  and  the 
tenth  of  his  reign. 
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Henry  VI.,  Kino  b.  Dec.  G,  1421.  ». 
Sept.  1,  1422.  (I.  May.  1471).  The  reign  of  this 
prince  was  the  third  act  in  the  historic  drama 
of  the  hou*e  of  Lancaster,  and  that  which  was 
destined  to  witness  the  undoing  of  nil  that 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  two  previous 
reigns.  Henry  VI.  was  born  at  Wind- 
sor, and  was  less  than  nine  months  old  at 
the  time  of  his  nccession  to  the  throne 
Charles  VI..  his  grandfather,  died  a  few 
months  later.  The  regency  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  to  which  the  young  king  was 
considered  the  heir,  had  l>een  settled  by 
Henry  V.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  more  arduous  duty  of  govern- 
ing the  English  possessions  in  France,' and  of 
prosecuting  the  war  in  that  country,  while 
the  English  regency  was  assigned  to  tho 
Duke  of  Gloucester  with  the  title  of  Lonl 
Protector.  Among  Henry  V.'s  dying  injunc- 
tions to  his  successor  was  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  maintain  the  alliance  with  the  Duko 
of  Burgundy,  and  this  advice  Bedford  did  his 
Iwut  to  carry  out.  At  first  he  was  eminently 
successful  in  all  his  undertakings.  The 
Dauphin  (Charles  VII.),  who  hon  .1  to  rally 
his  party  now  that  his  greatest  rival  was  dead, 
ltd  his  army  into  Burgundy.  He  was  de- 
cisively defeated  at  Crevant,  and  the  next 
vear  still  mote  decisively  at  Verneuil  (Aug. 
16,  1424).  The  Duke  of  Bedford  commanded  in 
person  at  this  great  Iwittlc.  which  has  been  well 
descrilx'd  as  a  second  Agincout  t.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  con- 
trived, by  espousing  Jacqueline  of  Hainault, 
to  alienate  Burgundy  front  the  English 
interests,  und  though  Bedford  did  his  best,  by 
enormous  concessions,  to  retain  his  friendship, 
it  was  not  long  liefore  Philip  passed  over  alto- 
gether to  the  side  of  Charles  VII.,  and  drew 
with  him  the  Duke  of  Britanny.  The  Pope, 
too,  at  this  time  wrote  an  apical  to  Bedford 
to  desist  from  his  attempts  to  force  upon  the 
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French  people  h  sovereign  in  defiance  of  the 
rights  of  succession,  and  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  WH  steadily  turning  against  the  Eng- 
lish. It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Joan  of  Arc 
came  forward  alleging  her  divine  commission 
to  rescue  the  country  from  its  invader.  At 
the  moment  when  Joan  obtained  her  first 
audience  with  Charles  VII.  the  English  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  protracted  siege  of 
Oi  lcans.  Bedford  had  been  induced,  in  op- 
position to  his  own  judgment,  to  undertake 
this  operation  with  the  view  of  carrying  the 
war  into  the  country  beyond  the  Loire,  which 
adhered  altogether  to  the  party  of  Charles. 
All  France  hud  begun  to  look  upon  tho  siege 
of  Orleans  as  decisive  of  the  issue  of  the 
whole  war.  Joan  made  her  way  into  the  city  on 
April  29,  1429,  and  nine  days  later  compelled 
the  English  to  ruise  the  siege.  The  next  act  of 
Joan  was  to  conduct  the  King  to  be  crowned 
at  Rheims,  which  sho  effected  on  July  17, 
after  having  defeated  the  English  at  Patay 
in  tho  preceding  month.  These  events  ended 
the  achievements  which  Joan  had  proclaimed 
it  her  mission  to  perform.  She  accomplished, 
however,  still  more  for  the  cause  of  h  ranee's 
deliverance  by  her  death.  Taken  prisoner  by 
the  English  at  Compiegne  on  May  23,  1430, 
■he  was  carried  to  Kouen,  unjustly  con- 
demned for  sorcery,  and  burnt  in  tho  May  of 
the  following  year.  But  the  effect  of  her 
achievements  upon  France  did  not  pass  away 
with  her  death.  The  national  spirit  hud  been 
roused,  and  the  result  was  that  the  struggle 
became  now  a  national  effort  to  expel  the  alien 
invaders.  From  that  time  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land was  virtually  lost.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  in  detail  the  stages  of  its  decline. 
By  tho  Treaty  of  Arras  (Sept.  21,  1435), 
Burgundy  finally  threw  in  his  lot  with 
Charles,  and  the  event  is  said  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  Bedford,  which 
shortly  followed.  The  war  dragged  on  with 
diminishing  hopes  on  the  English  side,  and 
increasing  discontent  at  home,  for  ton  years 
more.  In  1444  a  truce  was  made  between 
the  two  countries  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
a  marriage  was  arranged  between  Henry  and 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and 
Lorraine,  and  the  nieo£  of  the  King  of  France. 

Henceforwaitl,  the  interest  of  events  abroad 
depends  mainly  upon  the  effect  which  they 
had  upon  public  feeling  at  home— tho  degree 
in  which  they  embittered  the  different  parties 
of  English  statesmen  and  tended  to  bring 
about  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  soon 
ensued.  Two  years  after  the  king's  marriage, 
the  two  rival  statesmen,  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  died.  The  ! 
Duke  of  Suffolk  now  came  to  be  the  trusted  ! 
minister  of  the  crown.  He  had  been  chiefly 
instrument;! I  in  bringing  about  the  king's 
marriage,  and  he  whs  on  that  account  the 
favourite  of  Qui-vn  Margaret,  by  whom  the 
king  was  entirely  governed.  But  as  the 
royal  marriage  and  the  queen  herself  became 


every  day  more  unpopular  in  the  country,  the 
general  distrust  of  the  duke  kept  pace  with 
his  favour  at  court.  The  Duke  of  York  now 
occupied,  and  with  much  more  desert,  the 
j  place  in  popular  estimation  that  Gloucester  had 
held  a  few  years  before  his  death,  while  tho 
continued  losses  of  the  English  were  attributed 
to  the  treachery  of  Suffolk  and  the  queen.  At 
length  Suffolk  was,  at  the  instance  of  York 
and  his  party,  impeached  of  high  treason, 
was  banished  by  the  king,  and  seized  and 
beheaded,  probably  by  a  pirate,  in  the  course 
of  his  passage  to  the  coast  of  France.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  the 
queen's  favour.  York  was  removed  from  the 
country  by  appointment  as  Regent  of  Ireland, 
and  tho  defenco  of  tho  possessions  in  France 
was  entrusted  to  Somerset.  In  1450,  a  fore- 
taste of  the  civil  war  was  experienced  in  tho 
rebellion  of  the  men  of  Kent,  under  Jack 
Cade,  who  called  himself  John  Mortimer,  and 
professed  to  be  a  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
After  this  rebellion  had  been  suppressed, 
York  returned  to  England,  with  a  following 
of  several  thousand  men,  and  insisted  upon  a 
reform  of  the  Council.  This  was  granted, 
and  the  appeal  to  arms  was,  for  a  while, 
deferred. 

Meanwhile,  the  affairs  of  the  country  across 
the  Channel  had  gone  from  bad  to"  worse. 
There  was  no  longer  any  question  of  retaining 
the  more  recent  acquisitions.     The  most 
ancient  possessions  of  the  English  in  France 
were  about  to  be  lost— Normandy  in  1450. 
Guienne  in  1453.    During  tho  defenco  of  the 
latter  place,  the  brave  Lord  Shrewsbury,  his 
aons,  and  about  thirty  knights,  fell  in  one 
engagement.     In  August,  1453,  the  king 
began  to  exhibit  signs  of  mental  alienation. 
It  now  became  clear  to  all  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  queen  and  Somerset  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  partisans 
upon  the  other,  would  appeal  to  the  sword  to 
settle  their  disputes ;    and    the  noblemen 
throughout  the  country  ltegan  to  arm  their 
retainers.    York  was  appointed  Protector  in 
April,  1454.    But  in  January  of  the  succeed- 
ing year  the  king  recovered  "his  faculties,  and 
the  appointment  was,  of  course,  annulled. 
The  queen  and  Somerset  now  began  to  think 
of  taking  vengeanre  upon  York,  who  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  the  north.    There  he  was 
joined  by  the  most  powerful  among  his 
adherents,  and  definitely  took  up  arms,  and 
marched  upon  London.    On  May  22,  1455, 
the  army  of  York  encountered  the  forces  of 
the  king  at  St.  Albans,  and  there  was  fought 
the  first  battle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
Somerset  was  slain,  and  the  victory  remained 
with  the  Yorkists  ;  so  that,  on  the  king  again 
becoming  derang.nl,  York  was  once  more 
made  Lord  Protector.  The  war  now  slumbered, 
for  four  years.    It  broke  out  again  in  the 
autumn  of  1459,  when  Lord  Audley,  with 
the  king's  tones,  was  defeated  by  the* Earl  of 
Salisbury  at  Blore  Heath  (Sept.  23).  But  on  the 
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approach  of  tho  king  the  Yorkists  were  obliged 
to  disperse,  and  their  leaders  were  attainted  by 
the  Parliament  of  Coventry  in  tho  following 
November.  Soon,  however,  they  recovered 
their  position,  and  entered  London  in  triumph, 
in  July,  1460.  Immediately  after  was  fought 
ihe  battle  of  Northampton,  in  which  tho  king 
was  taken  prisoner  {July  10,  1460).  On  Oct.  16 
the  Duke  «f  York,  for  the  first  time,  laid  claim 
to  the  crown.  Meanwhile,  tho  queen  had  fled 
lo  the  north,  where  she  succeeded  in  raising  an 
Army.  York  hastened  to  meet  her,  and  on 
Dec"  30  was  fought  tho  battle  of  Wakefield, 
in  which  the  army  of  York  was  completely 
defeated.  The  duke  himself  was  slain,  and 
his  second  son,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  was 
murdered  after  the  battle.  Edward,  Earl  of 
March,  now  succeeded  to  the  claims  of  his 
father,  and,  after  some  indecisive  engage- 
ments, the  queen  was  decisively  defeated  at 
Towton  (March  29,  1461),  and  again  at  Hex- 
ham (May  15,  1464).  This  brought  the  war  to 
iin  end ;  but  Henry  was  again  restored  for  a  few 
months  ia  1471,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Warwick  was,  however, 
defeated  aad  slain  at  Bamet  (April  14),  and 
ihe  Lancastrians  were,  for  the  last  time, 
repulsed  at  Tewkesbury  (May  4).  On  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month  the  body  of  Hcnry 
was  exposed  at  St.  Paul's.  It  was  very  com- 
monly believed  that  he  had  been  murdered 
by  tho  Duke  of  Gloucester,  tho  brother  of 
Edward  IV. 
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Henry  VII.,  Krxo  (A.  Jan.  28,  1467, 
».  Aug.  22,  148.5,  d.  April  22,  1609),  was 
the  son  of  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, son  of  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman 
who  had  married  tho  widow  of  Henry  V. 
His  mother,  Margaret,  was  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Catherine 
Swynford,  whose  offspring  had  t>een  legiti- 
matised  in  1397,  but  expressly  excluded  from 
succession  to  tho  throne.  Henry  VI.  recog- 
nised his  half-brothers  of  the  Tudor  house, 
and  when  Edmund  Tudor  died,  soon  after  his 
son's  birth,  Henrv  VI.  took  the  young  Henry 
of  Richmond  under  his  protection.  After  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury,  Jasper  Tudor,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  carried  off  his  nephew  to  Britanny 
for  safety.  Edward  I V.  left  no  means  untried 
to  get  Henry  into  his  power.  He  tried  to 
bribe  the  Duke  of  Hritanny  to  give  him  up, 
but  the  duke  preferred  to  receive  an  annual 
subsidy  for  keeping  watch  over  his  important 
guest.  Richard  III.  sent  a  special  envoy  to 
Britanny  to  spy  Henry's  doings.  The  Eng- 
lish exiles  more  and  more  gathered  round 


Henry,  and  saw  in  him  their  only  possible 
head.  His  mother  and  Bishop  Morton  did 
their  utmost  to  furnish  him  with  money. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1483,  a  body  of  exiles 
took  oath  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  to  place 
Henry  on  tho  English  throne,  and  ho  on  his 
side,  swore  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties 
by  wedding  Elizabeth  of  York,  Edward  IV.'s 
eldest  daughter.  It  needed  much  patience 
on  Henry's  part  to  keep  his  party  together, 
iind  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  the 
French  court  put  in  the  way  of  his  prepara- 
tions. At  length,  on  August  1,  1485,  he  landed 
at  Milford  Haven  in  Pembroke,  and  was 
welcomed  by  tho  Welsh  as  a  compatriot.  He 
advanced  to  Shropshire,  where  ho  was  joined 
by  the  Talbots.  Richard  III.  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and  the  two  armies  came  in  sight 
ncur  the  littlo  town  of  Bosworth,  not  far 
from  Ashby-de-la-Zouche.  The  battle  was 
decided  by  Lord  Stanley,  who  joined  Henry's 
side.  Richard  III.  was  slain  and  Henry  of 
Richmond  was  tho  conqueror  (Aug.  22). 
Still  there  were  many  difficulties  in  his  way ; 
but  he  Bhowed  a  resolute  and  far-sighted 
spirit.  He  was  determined  to  reign  as  Eng- 
land's lawful  king,  and  not  to  assume  a  sub- 
ordinate position  by  accepting  any  title 
through  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York. 
The  claims  of  the  Lancastrian  house  were  not 
popular,  and  Henry  could  scarcely  pretend  to 
be  a  genuine  Lancastrian.  He  took,  however, 
a  victor's  right,  and  on  the  day  of  tho  battle 
of  Bosworth  assumed  the  royal  title.  He 
advanced  to  London  and  had  himself  crowned 
before  he  summoned  Parliament  in  Novem- 
ber. The  Act  which  recognised  his  accession 
made  no  mention  of  his  claim,  but  simply 
declared  that  ,l  the  inheritance  of  tho  crown 
be,  rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  royal 
pcnr~n  of  our  now  sovereign  lord  King  Henry 
VII.  and  in  his  heirs."  It  may  be  said  that 
Parliament  simply  registered  an  accomplished 
fact.  In  January,  1486,  Henry  VII.  married 
Elizabeth  of  York,  and  soon  afterwards  made 
a  journey  northwards  to  pacify  his  dominions. 
x  nere  wus  u  futile  rising  of  tho  Yorkists 
under  Lord  Level  which  was  easily  put 
down,  and  was  sternly  punished.  But  Eng- 
land had  been  too  long  disturbed  bv  party 
warfare  for  peace  to  come  at  once,  fn  1487, 
a  young  man,  Lambert  Simnel,  was  trained  to 
personate  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  whom  Henry  VII.  kept  confined 
in  the  Tower.  The  impostor  was  welcomed 
in  Ireland,  and  received  aid  from  Flanders, 
where  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Burgundy, 
sister  of  Edward  IV.,  resided.  He  landed  in 
England  in  June,  1487,  but.  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  Stoke,  and  was  after 
employed  as  a  servant  in  the  royal  kitchen. 
This  rising  taught  Henry  VII.  that  he  must 
mollify  tho  bitterness  of  the  Yorkist  feeling, 
and  he  accordingly  had  Elizabeth  crowned  as 
his  queen  in  November.  He  also  took 
measures  to  reduce  still  further  the  power 
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of  the  great  barons,  though  the  baronage  had 
been  almost  annihilated  in  the  bloody  tattles 
of  tho  Wars  of  the  Koses.  In  1487  Parlia- 
ment constituted  a  new  commission  of  judges, 
chosen  from  the  members  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, with  power  to  nut  down  divers  misde- 
meanours. Chief  of  these  was  the  practice 
of  maintenance,  by  which  a  lord  could  bind 
to  himself  a  band  of  retainers,  who  wore  his 
livery,  espoused  his  quarrels,  and  were  too 
strong  for  the  ordinary  law  courts  to  touch. 
This  new  court  of  the  Star  Chamber  outlived 
its  original  purpose,  and  became  an  abuse. 
Henry  VII.'s  policy  was  peaceful,  and  he 
did  not  aim  at  gaining  glory  for  his  new 
dynasty  by  foreign  warfare.  The  daughter 
of  his  former  protector,  the  Duke  of  Britanny, 
asked  his  help  against  France ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  were  ready  for  war.  Henry  VII. 
used  his  people's  zeal  as  a  means  for  raising 
largo  supplies,  but  only  made  a  show  of 
righting,  and,  in  1492  made  with  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  the  Peace  of  Staples, 
by  which  he  consented  to  be  bought  off 
by  a  largo  money  payment  of  £149,000. 
A  now  pretender,  a  Fleming,  Peter  Osbeck, 
generally  known  as  Perkin  Warbeck,  claimed 
to  be  a  son  of  Edward  IV.,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  Richard  III.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Staples,  Warbeck  was  expelled  from 
France.  He  was,  however,  warmly  supported 
by  Marguret  of  Burgundy,  and  had  many 
adherents  in  England.  Henry  VII.  steadily 
pursued  them,  and  punished  them  with  re- 
morseless severity.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  landing  on  tho  coast  of  Kent  in 
1495,  160  prisoners  were  hanged.  In  1496 
Henry  VII.  made  a  commercial  treaty, 
known  as  "  The  Great  Intercourse."  with 
Flanders,  bv  which  liberty  of  trading  was 
secured,  and  each  party  undertook  to  expel 
the  other's  rebels  from  their  territory.  The 
obvious  advantages  of  commercial  intercourse 
overcame  dynastic  politics,  and  Flanders  was 
no  more  a  seedbed  of  plots  against  the  Eng- 
lish monarchy.  Warbeck  took  refuge  in 
Scotland,  where  Henry  VII.'s  policy  of 
conciliation  was  not  yet  able  to  overcome 
national  animosity.  Still  it  made  so  much 
progress  that  Warbeck  was  driven  to  seek 
his  fortunes  in  the  field,  and  in  September, 
1497,  landed  in  Cornwall.  As  the  royal 
troops  advanced,  Warbeck's  forces  melted 
away,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  abbey 
of  Beaulicu.  Warbeck  made  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  prison,  and  led  tho  Earl  of  War- 
wick to  share  in  his  attempt.  In  1499  they 
were  both  executed,  and  Henry  TIL  was  at 
last  free  from  any  pretender  to  his  throne. 
Henry  VII.  devoted  himself  to  tho  great 
object  of  establishing  the  royal  power  at 
home,  and  of  raising  the  English  monarchy 
to  a  strong  position  in  European  affairs.  He 
lived  economically,  and  seldom  summoned 
Parliament.  He  used  benevolences  to  raise 
money,  and  rigidly  exercised   all  the  old 


rights  of  the  crown.  He  reduced  the  barons 
into  complete  obedience,  and  raised  up  a  new- 
class  of  officials.  He  succeeded  in  bringing; 
Ireland  into  greater  order  and  closer  connec- 
tion with  England.  The  Deputy,  Sir  Edward 
Poynings,  passed  a  law  which  made  the  Irish 
Parliament  largely  dependent  on  the  English 
king.  Henry  VII.  steadily  pursued  the 
endeavour  of  bringing  Scotland  into  closer 
union  with  England,  and  in  this  he  was  helped 
by  his  alliance  with  France,  which  weakened 
its  connection  with  Scotland.  In  1502,  peace 
was  established  with  Scotland,  and  Henry 
VII.'s  daughter,  Margaret,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  the  Scottish  king  James  IV. 

In  foreign  affairs  Henry  VII.  recog- 
nised a  congenial  spirit  in"  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  and  wishod  to  restore  on  a  firmer 
Wis  the  traditional  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Spanish  house.  A  marriage 
was  arranged  between  the  Infainta,  Cathe- 
rine, and  Arthur,  Henry  VII.'s  eldest  son. 
It  took  place  in  November,  1501,  but  five 
months  afterwards  Arthur  died  at  the  ago 
of  fifteen.  Henry  VII.  and  Ferdinand  were 
both  unwilling  to*  lose  the  advantages  of  this 
connection.  It  was  agreed  that  Arthur's 
brother  Henry  should  murry  Catherine.  Tho 
necessary  dispensations  were  obtained,  and 
Catherine  stayed  in  England,  but  the  mar- 
riage was  not  celebrated  till  after  Henry  VII.'s 
death.  The  death  of  Queen  Elizabethan  1503 
left  Henry  VII.  free  to  carry  farther  his 
policy  of  Continental  alliances.  He  proposed 
to  many  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  whose  son  Philip  was  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  By  this  marriage  he  proposed, 
amongst  other  advantages,  to  secure  posses- 
sion of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  and  Edward  IV. 's  sister  Elizabeth. 
A  storm  drove  Philip  of  Burgundy  on  the 
English  coast,  and  Henry  VII.,  in  return  for 
his  hospitality,  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Edmund  de  la  Pole,  who  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower.  The  marriage  with  Margaret 
did  not  take  place,  and  Henry  VII.  spent  his 
last  years  in  devising  other  marriages  for  him- 
self and  his  daughter.  None  of  them  were 
accomplished ;  but  their  object  was  to  secure 
for  his  house  a  sure  friendship  both  with  Aus- 
trian and  Spanish  lines.  Henry  VII.'s  finan- 
cial policy  became  more  and  more  rapacious, 
and  he  was  skilful  in  finding  ready  instru- 
ments, chief  of  whom  were  Edmund  Dudley 
and  Kit-hard  Empson.  When  Henrv  VII. 
died  on  April  22,  1509,  he  left  England  paci- 
fied and  the  royal  coffers  well  filled.  He  had 
done  a  difficult  task  with  thoroughness  and 
persistency.  He  gave  England  order,  peace, 
and  prosperity.  He  established  firmly  his 
own  house  on  "the  English  throne.  He  secured 
its  position  by  a  system  of  alliances  abroad. 
By  the  same  means  he  protected  English  in- 
terests, and  gained  for  England  an  important 
place  in  European  politics  without  fighting  a 
single  battle.    His  prudent  use  of  the  moans 
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at  his  disposal  won  for  him  in  after  times  the 
name  of  the  "  Solomon  of  England." 

Poly.lore  Venril,  AngHca  Hi$tori<M ;  Hall, 
Chronielt  of  the  Vninn  of  ths  House*  of  York  and 
Lancattet;  Memorial*  of  H,  >  ,  VII.,  ed  Gainl- 
ncr  (Rolls  Series) ;  Francesco  Cupello,  Relation* 
(CamJtu  Society) ;  London  Chromde  (Cam- 
deu  Mmeellauy,  vol.  iv.)  ;  Bacon,  lift,  of 
the  Rtujn  of  Jf#nr||  VII.  ;  Piatt.  Englitch* 
Ucu-hieMt;  HalloiD,  Conttitutional  Hi*t.  of  Eng. 
land  ;  Gairdner,  Henry  the  Seventh,  rj^ 

Henry  VIH.,  Kino  (A.  June  28,  1491, 
8.  April  22,  1509,  d.  Jan.  28,  1547),  was 
the  son  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of 
York.  He  came  to  the  throne  a  handsome 
and  accomplished  young  man,  whose  acces- 
sion was  hailed  with  joy  as  a  relief  from  the 
severe  and  sombre  rule  of  Henry  VII.  Henry 
VIII.  increased  his  popularity  by  prosecuting 
the  hated  instruments  of  his  father's  extor- 
tion, Empson  and  Dudley,  who  wero  put  to 
death  on  a  charge  of  plotting  to  seize  the 
royal  person.  He  intimated  his:  intention  of 
carrying  on  his  father's  foreign  policy  by 
completing  the  marriage,  which  had  long 
been  deferred,  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  his 
brother  Arthur's  widow.  He  longed  to 
plunge  into  an  adventurous  career  of  foreign 
policy,  for  which  the  troubled  state  of  Euro- 
pean affairs  afforded  every  opportunity.  Italy 
was  the  battle-field  of  the  rival  claims  of 
the  Empire,  France,  and  Spain.  The  League 
of  Cambrai — for  the  dismemberment  of  Venice 
—had  awakened  the  Tope's  jealousy  against 
France.  The  Holy  League  was  formed  in 
1511  against  Louis  XII.,  and  Henry  VIII. 
gladly  joined  it.  An  English  army  was  sent 
under  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  co-operate  with 
Spanish  troops  in  the  south  of  France.  But 
Ferdinand  used  it  only  for  his  own  purposes ; 
he  delayed  anv  great  operations,  and  the 
English  suffered  from  the  climate.  Nothing 
'was  done  in  this  campaign  of  1512  ;  but  next 
year  Henry  VIII.  arranged  to  co-operate  w-ith 
the  German  king,  Maximilian,  in  Flanders. 
The  bloodless  Battle  of  the  Spurs  (Aug.  16, 
1513)  secured  the  fall  of  Terouenne,  and 
Tournai  also  was  taken.  Franco  retaliated 
on  England  by  stirring  up  the  Scots  to  break 
the  peace  which  they  hud  recently  made  with 
England.  James  IV.  crossed  the  border  with 
a  large  army,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  Earl  of  ' Surrey  in  the  battle  of  Hodden 
Field.  The  year  1513  was  successful  for 
Henry  VIII.'s  ambitious  schemes.  But  his 
allies  were  ready  for  a  truce.  Henry  VIII. 
could  not  continue  the  war  by  himself.  He 
made  peace  with  Louis  XII.  in  return  for 
large  sums  of  money,  and  ratified  the  peace  by 
giving  his  sister  Mary  in  marriage  to  the  old 
king.  The  death  of'  James  IV.  of  Scotland 
left  another  of  Henry's  sisters,  Margaret,  the 
queen  dowager,  regent  of  Scotland.  But  her 
second  marriage,  with  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
made  her  unpopular,  and  afforded  an  opening 
for  French  intrigues.  The  death  of  Louis 
XII.  and  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  in  1515, 


again  led  to  European  war,  which  was  ended 
in  1518,  by  a  confederacy  between  England, 
France,  and  Spain. 

Henry's  chief  adviser  was  Thomas  Wol- 
sey, who  rose  by  his  abilities,  and  showed 
his  capacity  especially  by  managing  the  de- 
tails of  the  campaign  of  1513.  Next  year  he 
was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  and"  Chan- 
cellor. He  soon  was  created  cardinal,  9nd 
made  papal  legate  in  England.  His  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authority  combined  gave  him 
a  commanding  position.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  king's  service,  and  bent  upon  exalting 
the  royal  authority.  Ho  likewise  upheld 
stoutly"  the  authority  of  the  Church,  though 
he  wished  to  reform  some  of  its  abuses. 
Above  all  ho  laboured  to  make  England  in- 
fluential and  resjR'ctcd  in  European  affairs. 
At  home  he  exercised  arbitrary  power.  From 
1515  to  1523  no  Parliament  was  summoned, 
but  money  was  collected  by  forced  loans  and 
benevolences. 

The  death  of  Maximilian  in  1519  raised 
the  question  of  succession  to  the  Empire. 
Henry  VIII.  offered  himself  as  a  candidate; 
but  the  contest  really  lay  between  Francis  I. 
and  Charles,  grandson  alike  of  Ferdinand  and 
Maximilian.  The  election  of  Charles  V.  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  rivalry  between 
France  and  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Both 
wished  to  secure  the  support  of  England, 
and  Wolsey  enhanced  the  importance  of  the 
English  alliance  by  temjwrising  between  the 
two  powers.  Charles  V.  condescended  to 
visit  Canterbury  for  a  conference  with  Henry 
VIII.  Francis  I.  arranged  an  interview  on 
the  plain  of  Ardres,  with  such  magnificence 
that  it  was  known  as  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold."  But  in  Wolsey 's  eyes  the  interest* 
of  England  could  be  better  served  by  siding 
with  Charles  V.,  and  in  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed, England  saw  its  ally  everywhere  suc- 
cessful. France  retaliated  on  England,  as 
usual,  by  raising  disturbances  in  Scotland, 
where  the  Duke  of  Albany  attacked  the  Eng- 
lish borders.  He  was,  however,  outgeneralled 
by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  in  1523  a  peace 
for  eighteen  years  was  made  with  Scotland. 

In  1523  Henry  VIII.  had  hopes  of  reviving 
the  English  claims  on  the  French  throne. 
But  Charles  V.  had  no  wish  to  see  his  ally 
become  too  powerful.  His  object  was  to  use 
the  help  of  England  to  cnablo  him  to  make 
a  satisfactory  peace  with  France  in  his  own 
interests.  Wolsey  soon  saw  this,  and  the 
alliance  of  England  with  Charles  V.  began 
rapidly  to  cool.  The  complete  success  of 
Charles  V.  at  tho  battle  of  Pa  via,  in  1525. 
where  Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner,  show<-d 
still  more  clearly  that  England  had  nothing 
to  gain  from  her  ally.  Henry  VIII.  and 
Wolsey  came  round  to  the  French  side,  and  in 
1528  England  declared  war  against  Charles  V. 

During  this  period  Henry  VIII.  was  re- 
garded as  a  guy,  pleasure-loving  king,  am- 
bitious, and  full  of  great  schemes,  which  hp 


wkm  content  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  Wolaey 
to  be  worked  out.  Wolsey's  hand  was  heavy 
on  the  people,  and  his  taxation  was  arbitrary 
that  he  might  raise  adequate  supplies.  Henry 
VIII.  stood  aloof  from  these  questions.  He 
retained  bis  own  jwpularity,  and  allowed  all 
the  responsibility  and  all  the  odium  to  fall 
upon  Wolsey's  shoulders.  The  country  was 
prosperous  and  contented  under  a  strong 
government,  and  looked  with  fervent  loyalty 
upon  the  king  who  secured  their  peace,  But 
Henry  VIII.  had  no  male  heirs.  All  hia 
children  by  Catherine  died  in  infancy,  save  a 
daughter,  Mary.  Uncertainty  about  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  would  again  plunge 
England  into  a  bloody  conflict  Henry  VI 1 1, 
repressed  all  speculation  about  the  future  with 
sternness.  In  1621  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  condemned  and  executed  as  a  traitor  on 
slight  charges  of  attempting  to  forecast  the 
duration  of  the  king's  life.  But  Henry  VI 1 1, 
■was  uneasy  at  the  want  of  a  male  heir.  His 
.wife,  Catherine,  was  older  than  himself,  and 
was  sickly.  So  long  as  ho  remained  in  alli- 
ance with  Charles  V.,  Catherine  had  a  political 
significance.  On  tho  breach,  with  Charles  V., 
she  became  an  obstacle  in  tho  way  of  tho 
new  policy.  Tho  marriage  with  a  brother's 
widow  had  sufficient  irregularity  to  give 
grounds  for  a  divorce,  and  a  desire  for  a 
divorce  gradually  took  possession  of  tho  king's 
mind.  It  became  a  determined  object  when 
tho  king  fell  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  a 
lady  of  Catherine's  court.  Wolsey  had 
favoured  the  divorce  scheme  in  the  interests 
of  the  alliance  with  France.  When  he  found 
that  it  was  urged  to  make  room  for  Anno 
Boleyn,  he  was  dismayed,  but  none  the  less 
obeyed  the  king.  Tho  question  was,  however, 
nn  awkward  one,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find 
good  reasons  for  urging  it  on  the  Pope. 
Clement  VII.  was  cowed  by  tho  sack  of 
Kome  in  1527,  and  was  afraid  of  drawing  on 
himself  tho  wrath  of  Charles  V.  He  con- 
sented to  constitute  Cardinals  Wolsey  and 
Campcggio  commissioners  to  examine  into  tho 
king's  plea,  and  the  legates  sat  in  London  in 
1521).  But  the  case  was  revoked  to  Borne, 
and  Henry  was  left  disappointed.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  override  or  outwit  the  un- 
fortunate Catherine  ;  but  her  resolution 
left  tho  Pope  no  chance  of  evading  tho  main 
issue,  which  was  the  validity  of  tho  dispensa- 
tion issued  by  a  previous  Po|>o.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Clement  VII.  hesitated. 

Tho  immediate  result  of    Henry's  disap- 

Eintmcnt  was  the  disgrace  of  Wolsey,  who 
d  so  faithfully  served  his  master  that  ho 
had  no  other  friend.  Wolsey  was  brought 
under  the  penalties  of  the  Statute  of  Praemu- 
nire for  having  exercised  the  office  of  leg-ate. 
He  died  in  NovemlnT,  1530,  foreseeing  the 
great  questions  that  would  nrise.  "Tho 
king,"  he  said,  "  is  of  royal  spirit,  and  hath 
a  princely  heart ;  rather  than  he  will  miss  or 
want  part  of  his  appetite,  he  will  hazard  the 


loss  of  half  a  kingdom."  Henry  was  reso- 
lute for  his  divorce,  and  was  still  anxious  to 
obtain  the  papal  sanction.  In  dragging 
before  the  world  all  the  secrets  of  his  domestic 
life,  and  showing  openly  his  attachment  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  he  entered  upon  a  career  which 
led  to  momentous  results.  Tho  Lutheran 
revolt  in  Germany  had  done  much  to  shake 
the  foundation  of  the  papal  authority,  and 
Henry  VIII.  had  shown  his  orthodoxy  by 
writing  against  Luther,  and  receiving  from 
tho  Pope  tho  title  of  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith."  But  the  demand  for  reform  was  loud 
inside  the  Church,  and  Henry  VIII.  encou- 
raged the  Parliament  of  1529  to  pass  mea- 
sures for  remedying  clerical  abuses.  He  tried 
to  bring  further  pressure  to  bear  upon  tho 
Pope  by  gathering  opinions  of  the  universities 
of  Europe  upon  the  question  of  the  papal 
power  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  marriage 
with  a  brother's  widow.  In  1531  ho  went 
further,  and  threatened  all  the  clergy  of  Eug- 
land  with  the  penalties  of  Praemunire  because 
they  had  recognised  Wolsey's  legatinc  autho- 
rity. They  bought  off  the  royal  displeasure, 
but  were  driven  in  their  bill  to  give  the  king 
the  title  of  supremo  head  of  tho  Church. 
Still  the  Pope  did  not  give  way,  and  next 
year  Parliament  was  encouraged  to  continue 
the  war  against  tho  clergy,  and  the  payment 
of  annates  or  first-fruits  to  tho  Pope  waa 
attacked.  At  last  the  king's  patience  was 
exhausted,  and  in  January,  1533.  he  waa 
secretly  married  to  Anne  Boleyn.  The  Pope 
threatened  excommunication,  whereon  an  Act 
was  passed  forbidding  appeals  to  Rome.  The 
divorce  question  waa  then  tried  before  the 
court  of  Archbishop  Cranmer;  and  Catherine, 
who  refused  to  plead,  was  pronounced  contu- 
macious, and  sentence  was  given  against  her. 
Tho  Pope  declared  the  divorco  illegal.  The 
breach  with  Borne  was  complete.  Henry  VI II. 
had  done  what  he  could  to  avoid  the  breach ; 
but  step  by  step  he  was  drawn  on  until  it  was 
inevitable.  The  Parliament  of  1534  finished 
the  work  of  separating  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  the  papal  headship,  itnd  instituting 
it  as  a  national  church  under  the  headship  of 
the  king. 

Henry  VTTI.'s  chief  adviser  in  theae  mea- 
sures waa  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  had  riaen 
to  notice  in  Wolsey's  service.  Cromwell 
wished  to  re-estabhsh  the  royal  power  as  su- 
premo over  Church  and  State  alike.  The  dis- 
content created  by  these  sweeping  measures 
was  sternly  repressed.  The  Succession  Act, 
which  settled  the  crown  upon  the  children  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  was  made  a  test  of  loyalty. 
The  royal  supremacy  waa  enacted  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  waa  high  treason  to  question  that 
title.  Cromwell's  spies  and  informers  crowded 
tho  land.  The  monks  of  the  Charterhousf 
perished  on  the  scaffold  for  refusing  to  admit 
the  royal  supremacy.  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Bishop  Fisher  were  executed  because  they 
could  not  conscientiously  take  oath  that  thejj 
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heartily  approved  of  those  changes.  By  these 
examples  the  discontented  were  cowed  into 
acquiescence.  The  royal  supremacy,  exer- 
cised hy  Cromwell  as  Vicar-General,  was  used 
for  clearing  away  seedplots  of  disaffection. 
In  1536  the  smaller  monasteries  were  visited 
and  suppressed,  and  in  1539  the  larger  monas- 
teries were  involved  in  the  same  fate.  Their 
lands  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  class  of  now 
nobility,  who  thus  had  a  direct  interest  in  main- 
taining the  new  state  of  things.  The  abbots 
disappeared  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
Parliamentary  influence  of  the  Church  was  at 
an  end. 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  royal  power,  or 
to  the  subserviency  of  Parliament.  Henry 
VIII.  seems  to  have  regarded  himself  as 
beyond  all  recognised  principles  of  human 
conduct.  In  1536  Anne  Boleyn  was  accused 
of  unchastity,  and  was  beheaded.  The  day 
after  her  execution  the  king  married  Jane 
Seymour.  Again  the  succession  to  the  throne 
was  altered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Henry 
VIII.  was  even  allowed  to  nominate  his  suc- 
cessor by  will.  But  the  king's  position  was 
dangerous.  In  Ireland  there  was  a  serious 
rising  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  In  Lincolnshire, 
an  army  of  discontented  folks  presented  their 
grievances.  In  Yorkshire,  a  moro  serious 
rising,  "  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  was  put 
down  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  To  guard 
against  a  rising  of  the  old  Yorkist  faction  in 
the  west,  the  grandson  of  Edward  IV., 
Edward  Courtenay,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  was 
executed  as  a  traitor.  By  the  end  of  1537, 
the  disaffection  c  rented  by  the  violent  changes 
had  been  stamped  out. 

Henry  VII*.  desired  nothing  more  than 
the  absorption  into  the  crown  of  the  powers 
previously  exercised  by  the  Pope.  But  it 
was  difficult  to  repress  the  zeal  of  those  who 
were  inspired  by  tho  teaching  of  Luther,  and 
discussed  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  with 
freedom.  Religious  change  and  doctrinal  re- 
form spread  more  widely  than  Henry  VIII. 
liked.  He  was  willing  to  use  it  so  far  as  it 
enabled  him  to  make  good  his  position,  but 
no  further.  In  1539  Parliament  passed  tho 
Bill  of  Six  Articles,  which  assorted  the  chief 
points  of  the  old  system  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Reformers.  Cromwell  was  disposed  to 
go  further,  and  seek  political  advantages  by  a 
close  alliance  with  the  Protestant  prinres"  of 
Germany.  In  1540  he  negotiated  Henry 
VIII.'s  fourth  marriage,  with  Anne,  daughter 
of  John,  Duke  of  Clcves.  His  new  wife  dis- 
pleased tho  king;  the  German  princes  were 
too  irresolute  to  be  of  any  political  service. 
Henry  VIII.  repudiated  his  wife,  and  aban- 
doned Cromwell,  who  was  condemned  by  bill 
of  attainder,  and  was  executed.  The  king 
married  Catherine  Howard,  niece  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  a  reaction  against  Cromwell's 
policy  set  in.  Catherine  Howard  was,  in  tho 
year  1542,  convicted  of  misconduct,  and  waa 
executed    Next  year  Henry  married,  as  his 


sixth  wife,  Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  Lord 
Latimer ;  with  her  he  contrived  to  live  in 
peace. 

The  remainder  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  was 
spent  in  war  with  Scotland  and  France,  which, 
to  his  great  annoyance,  had  renewed  their  old 
alliance.  The  young  king,  James  V.,  married 
a  French  wife,  and,  in  1542,  ravaged  tho 
borders;  but  died  in  consequence  of  tho  igno- 
minious rout  of  his  army  at  Solway  Moss. 
Still  the  French  party  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
and  tho  English  generals  on  the  borders  kept 
up  a  merciless  system  of  plundering  raids. 
Indignant  against  France,  Henry  again  allied 
himself  with  Charles  V.,  and,  in  1544,  cap- 
tured Boulogne.  But  Charles  V.  made  peace 
for  himself,  and  abandoned  his  ally.  Still 
Henry  VIII.  carried  on  tho  war  single-handed 
till,  in  1546,  peace  was  made  at  Boulogne, 
and  France  agreed  to  pay  a  large  pension  to 
the  English  king.  Meanwhile,  Henry  VIII.'s 
health  was  giving  way,  and  his  popularity 
had  greatly  waned.  There  was  a  secret  strife- 
between  religious  parties,  which  only  the 
stroug  hand  of  the  king  could  repress.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  led  tho  reactionary  party : 
tho  Earl  of  Hertford,  uncle  of  the  young 
Edward,  heir  to  tho  throne,  favoured  the  Re- 
formers. Norfolk  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  behaved  so  as  to  awaken  the  king's 
suspicions.  Henry  VIII.  was  above  all  things 
careful  that  there  should  be  no  disturbanco 
during  the  minority  of  his  son.  In  December, 
1546,  Norfolk  and  Surrey  were  suddenly  im- 
prisoned. Surrey  was  beheaded,  and  Norfolk 
was  about  to  slut  re  the  samo  fate  when  Henry 
VIII.  died  on  Jan.  28,  1547. 

Henry  VIII.  was  by  nature  a  highly-gifted 
man,  of  a  strongly -marked  character,  which 
won  the  hearts  of  all.  He  attached  his  minis- 
ters to  him  as  few  rulers  have  ever  succeeded 
in  doing.  He  used  their  loyal  devotion  to  the 
full,  and  then  remorselessly  abandoned  them. 
He  was  above  all  things  a  king.  No  king 
had  a  higher  sense  of  the  privileges  of 
royalty ;  no  king  exercised  them  more  fully, 
or  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  them  a  fuller 
recognition  from  his  people.  Henry  is 
equally  remarkable  for  what  he  did,  and  for 
what  he  abstained  from  doing.  He  clothed 
his  own  caprice  in  the  forms  of  justice;  he 
elevated  his  own  personal  dcsireB  to  principles 
of  national  policy ;  ho  strained  the  Constitu- 
tion to  its  furthest  point,  but  he  did  not  break 
it ;  he  was  a  tyrant,  but  he  clothed  his  tyranny 
under  the  forms  of  parliamentary  sanction ; 
he  so  far  identified  himself  with  "the  general 
interest  of  his  people,  that  they  were  ready  to 
trust  him  with  larger  powers  than  any  pre- 
vious king  enjoyed.  In  his  private  life  his 
coarseness  was  strangely  mixed  with  questions 
of  the  national  welfare;  and  the  morality 
required  from  the  ordinary  man  was  set  aside 
in  the  case  of  tho  sovereign.  Everything 
was  pardoned  in  a  ruler  who  had  a  hand 
strong  enough  to  maintain  order,  and  who 
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could  hold  a  firm  balance  between  contending 
factions.  Under  Henry  VIII.  England  passed 
through  a  great  crisis  without  material  change 
of  the  constitution  either  of  Church  or  State. 
A  great  revolution  was  accomplished  with 
comparative  peace. 

Calendar  of  State  Pa)*r»;  Stow,  ChronicU ; 
Holinshcd,  ChronicU ;  Wriotbesley,  Chronicl* 
(Camden  Society);  Careudish,  Life  of  Wo\»e<j ; 
Zurich  Utter*  (Parker  Society) :  Strype.  Ecclc- 
tiattical  Memorial*:  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
Lift  of  Henry  VIU.:  Pocock,  Record*  of  the 
Reformation  ;  Dixou,  Hi»(.  of  the  Church  of  Eng.  ; 
J  luirard,  Hi*t .  of  Eng. ;  J.  8.  Brewer,  Keign  oj 
Henry  VIU.  ;  Fronde,  Ht'«t.  of  Eng.  and  Divsrce 
vf  Catherine  of  Ar agon.  [M.  C] 

Henry,  Pkince  ok  Wales  (A.  1594,  d. 
1612),  the  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  was  a  prince 
of  great  promise.  It  was  for  his  benefit  that 
his  father  wrote  the  manual  of  conduct  on- 
titled,  BasUi&on  Doron,  or  The  Jioj/ul  Gift.  He 
■WDM  to  have  been  very  popular  with  the 
Scots  as  well  as  with  the  English,  and  owing 
to  his  violent  dislike  of  Popery  tho  young 
prince  was  the  hope  of  the  Protestant  party 
of  England  ;  and  his  character  and  attain- 
ments offered  high  promise.  Ho  died  in 
November,  1612,  from  a  fever  probably 
brought  on  by  over-violent  exertions.  Tho 
suspicion  that  he  was  poisoned  seems  to  have 
been  altogether  unfounded. 

Bacou,  In  Jfenricum  Princi'iwi*  Wallim  Enlo- 
oiitm;  Court  and  Time*  of  Jam**  I. ;  Cornwallis, 
Lift  of  Pri*cm  Henry  (Soner*'*  Tract  II.);  S.  B. 
Qardiuer,  Ui$t.  of  lug.,  1M-J6H. 

Henry,  son  of  Henry  II.  (A.  1155,  d. 
1183),  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Louis  VII.  of  France. 
His  father  had  destined  him  to  succeed  him 
in  England,  Normandy,  andAnjou,  while  tho 
rest  of  his  dominions  was  to  bo  divided 
between  his  other  sons.  In  1172,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  scheme,  the  young  Henry  was 
crowned  king,  and  in  1173  was  re-crowned 
with  his  wife.  Next  year  Henry  II.,  anxious 
to  make  some  provision  for  John,  requested 
his  elder  sons  to  give  up  to  their  brother  some 
few  castles  out  of  their  promised  shares  of  his 
dominions.  The  young  King  Henry  refused, 
and  joined  the  French  king  in  the  great  eon- 
federation  ho  had  formed  against  Henry  II. ; 
but  the  allies  were  defeated  everywhere,  and 
Henry  was  only  too  glad  to  9eek  reconcili- 
ation" with  his  father.  But  his  intrigues 
continued  both  against  his  father  and  his 
brother  Richard,  his  whole  aim  lieing  to  es- 
tablish an  independent  dominion  for  himself. 
In  1183  these  intrigues  ended  in  nn  open 
revolt  in  which  Henry  and  Geoffrey  were 
ringed  against  Prince  Richard  and  their 
father.  A  miserable  civil  war  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  Henry  died  at  Martel. 
Of  his  character  Giraldus  Cambrcnsis  speaks 
in  terms  of  high  commendation,  which  the 
facts  of  his  life  fail  to  justify. 

Lyttoltou,  History  of  Henry  II. 

Henry,  Pkincb  of  Scotland  (rf.  1152), 


was  the  Bon  of  David  I.  Stephen,  soon 
after  his  coronation,  conferred  on  him 
the  fiefs  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon, 
which  his  father  repudiated,  and  at  the  Treaty 
of  Durham,  1139,  added  Northumbrians  well. 
Henrv  led  a  division  of  the  Scottish  army  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  1138.  He  died 
June,  1152,  to  the  sorrow  of  all,  for  we  are 
told  by  the  chroniclers  that  he  was  a 
bravo  and  able  soldier,  and  walked  like  his 
father  in  the  paths  of  justico  and  of  truth. 
Ho  married  Ada,  daughter  of  "William  do 
Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey. 

Henry  of  Almayne  (A.  1235,  d.  1271) 
was  the  son  of  Richard  of  Cornwall,  King  of 
the  Romans.  In  12G3  he  joined  the  barons 
against  his  uncle  Henry  III.,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  king,  but  in  tho  cix-il  war 
which  ensued  he  fought  on  the  royalist  side, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lewes.  He  was 
afterwards  given  as  one  of  the  hostages  to 
the  barons  for  the  performance  of  tho  Mise 
of  Lewes,  and  was  by  them  sent  over  to 
France  to  negotiate  a  new  arbitration  by 
St.  Louis.  After  the  defeat  of  the  barons  at 
Evesham,  Henry  received  valuable  grants  of 
land,  and  in  1268  accompanied  his  cousin 
Prince  Edward  on  his  Crusade.  On  his 
return  ho  was  murdered  at  Viterbo  in  Italy 
by  Simon  and  Guy  de  Montfort. 

Heptarchy,  The,  is  a  term  often  applied 
to  the  ^English  kingdoms  which  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Egbert.  It  has  been 
used  generally  by  most  of  the  historians  of 
the  18th  century,  and  is  still  a  common  term 
in  historical  text-books.  It  is,  however,  in- 
appropriate, as  the  word  Heptarchy  (iirrapx»a) 
strictly  moans  a  government  of  seven  persons. 
Besides  this,  it  convoys  the  erroneous  idea 
that  there  were  in  England  from  the  fifth  to 
the  ninth  centuries,  always  seven  independent 
kingdoms.  This  was  very  far  from  the  case  : 
there  were  often  more  than  seven  kingdoms 
and  more  frequently  fewer ;  but  if  every  state 
which  at  any  time  had  a  king  of  its  own 
were  to  be  reckoned,  the  number  of  kingdoms 
would  very  far  exceed  the  number.  Those 
writers  who  use  the  term  Heptan  hy,  under- 
stand by  it  the  kingdoms  of  Wessex,  Sussex, 
Kent,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  Mercia,  and  North, 
umbria.  [For  the  whole  subject  see  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kingdom*.] 

Herat  is  a  city  of  immemorial  antiquity, 
situated  in  Afghanistan  on  the  high  road  from 
India  to  Persia,  and  Central  Asia.  Since  the 
foundation  of  the  Afghan  monarchy  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  Herat  has  been 
more  or  less  subject  to  the  claims  of  Cabul ; 
and  wh*n  in  1838  the  Persians  attempted  to 
seize  it,  the  English  helped  the  people  of 
Herat  to  resist.  The  Afghans,  under  Lieut. 
Eldred  Pottinger,  endured  a  famous  siege 
which  lasted  till  the  English  G  overnment 
sent  a  message  to  tho  Shah,  informing  him 
that  his  occupation  of  Herat  would  be  foi- 
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lowed  bv  war,  whereupon  the  Persians  raised 
the  siege  Sept  9,  1838.  In  1857  England 
compelled  the  Shah  to  recognise  the  indepeu- 
deucc  of  Herat;  in  1863  it  was  definitely 
incorporated  with  Afghanistan. 

Sir  W.  Napier,  Admin*,  ratio*  of  Scindt. 

Herbert  of  Cherwcry,  Edward,  Lord 
(*.  1583,  d.  1648),  wan  educated  at  Oxford, 
and,  after  travelling  abroad,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Coaaubon  and  other  great 
scholars,  serving  in  the  Netherlands  under  the 
Pri  nee  of  ( )range  (1615  —  1 6) ,  and  visi t ing  I  taly, 
was  appointed  English  ambassador  at  Paris 
(1618).  Seven  yearn  later  he  retired  into  private 
life,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
In  the  Civil  War  he  ultimately  sided  with  the 
Parliament,  though  at  first  somewhat  inclined 
to  the  Royalist  cause.  Lord  Herbert's  chief 
historical  writings  are  a  Hittory  of  Henry 
VIII.,  an  account  of  tho  Expedition  to  the  Isle 
of  like  (in  which  he  defends  Buckingham's 
conduct),  and  a  celebrated  Autobioyruphy. 
Lord  Herbert  also  wroto  several  philosophical 
works,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  principles 
of  Deism. 

Herbert  op  Lea,  Sidney  Hehkert, 
1st  Lord  (*.  1810,  d.  1861),  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Wiltshire  in  1832,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  Conservatives.  In  184 1  the  last- 
mentioned  statesman  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  from  which  office  he  was, 
in  1845,  promoted  to  be  Secretary  for  War. 
In  common  with  almost  every  other  member 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government,  he  changed 
his  views  with  regard  to  tho  question  of  Pro- 
tection, and  became  an  ardent  advocate  of 
free  trade.  On  Sir  Robert's  death,  Sidney 
Herbert,  in  company  with  Sir  James  Graham, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  a  few  others,  formed  a 
party  by  themselves  called  "  Pc-elites." 
When  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  became  Premier, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Peelites  look  office, 
and  Sidney  Herbert  once  more  became 
Secretary  for  War,  but  was  not  altogether 
successful  as  tho  head  of  this  department 
at  tho  breaking  out  of  tho  Crimean  War. 
When  Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  was  mado 
Colonial  Secretary.  In  1859  he  again  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  under  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  introduced  some  important 
reform*.  In  tho  midst  of  these  labours  Mr. 
Herbert's  health  began  to  fail.  He  was 
called  to  tho  Upper  House  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  in  1860. 

Herbert,  Sir  Thomas  (6.  1605,  d.  1682), 
was  a  member  of  the  family  of  Pembroke, 
and  had  diktinguished  himself  as  a  traveller 
when,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  ho 
joined  the  Parliamentary  party.  lie  was 
employed  as  commissary  of  Fairfax's  army, 
and  when  Charles  I.  was  betrayed  by  the 
Scotch,  he  was  made  one  of  the  king's  at- 
tendant*.   Tho  Thrtnodia  Carolina,  which  he 


published  in  1678,  gives  a  minute  account  of 
Charles  L's  life  during  his  imprisonment.  Ko 
was  made  a  baronet  in  1660,  but  took  no 
farther  part  in  public  affairs,  devoting  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  antiquarian  re- 
searches. Sir  Thomas  Herbert  published  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  1634,  and  this  woik 
has  been  subsequently  reprinted.  His  account 
of  Charles  L's  last  days  was  re-published  in 
1701  and  1813. 

Hereford  first  appears  in  history  as  tho 
place  where  Bishop  Putta  settled  (676),  on  tho 
exercise  of  1  is  episcopal  functions  after  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Rocnester.  lit  re,  according 
to  Dr.  Bright,  he  may  have  acted  as  a  kind  of 
suffragan  for  Saxulf,  Bishop  of  Mercia,  though 
we  are  not  to  consider  him  the  first  of  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  bishops  belonging  to  this  see. 
Hereford  wasdestioyed  by  Gruff ydd,  of  Wales, 
in  1055,  but  was  re-fortificd  by  Harold  the 
same  vear.  Its  first  charter  dates  from  tho 
reign  of  Richard  I.  (1189). 

Hereford,  The  Peerages  op.  Tho  earl- 
dom of  Hereford  was  held  by  William  Fitz- 
Osbcrn,  the  Conqueror's  Justiciary,  and  by  his 
son  Roger.  In  IHOthe  title  was  granted  by 
the  Empress  Matilda  to  Milo  of  Gloucester, 
fiom  whom  it  passed  to  his  son,  and  then  to 
tho  son  of  his  daughter,  Margery,  wife  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohun.  Seven  earls  wcio 
descended  from  the  Bohun  family,  until  its 
extinction  in  this  branch,  in  1372.  In  1397, 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  king,  was 
created  Duke  of  Hereford,  a  title  which  be- 
came merged  in  the  crown.  In  1650  a 
viscounty  of  the  same  Btyle  was  created  for 
Walter  Deveieux,  who  was  descended  tram 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  last  earl  of  tho 
Bohun  family.  Walter  s  son  was  made  Earl 
of  Essex  (1572),  but  in  the  next  generation, 
Robert,  the  famous  Earl  of  Essex,  was  at- 
tainted and  beheaded  (1601).  His  son, 
Robert,  was  restored  in  blood  and  honours  in 
1G03,  but  died  childless  in  1646,  when  tho 
viscounty  of  Hereford  devolved  upon  his 
cousin,  Sir  Walter  Devereux,  in  whose  issue 
it  still  remains. 

Hereford,  Hcmphrby  dr  Bohvn,  10th 
EARL  op  (d,  1298),  Lord  High  Constable  of 
England,  succeeded  to  his  grandfather's  title 
and  estates  in  tho  year  1275.  His  father  had 
ljccn  a  supporter  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and 
the  son  inherited  tho  traditions  of  the  baro- 
nial party.  This  Earl  of  Hereford  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  having  headed  the  opposition 
to  Edward  L's  demands  in  1297,  and  refused 
to  servo  tho  king  abroad.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Edward  threatened  or  prayed,  the  earl 
and  his  fellow-buron,  Bigod,  stood  their 
ground,  and  whon  tho  Council  broko  up 
raised  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  cavulry  to 
prevent  the  king  from  sewing  the  wool  or 
collecting  money.  This  contest  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  statuto  lh  Tallayin  non 
conetdtndo.    Dr.  Stubbs  considers  that  Here- 
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ford's  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  not  dic- 
tated by  any  strongly  disinterested  motive, 
but  actuated'  by  revenge  for  his  imprison- 
ment in  1292. 

Hereford,  Humfhuby  de  Bohin,  11th 
Earl  or  \d.  1322),  was  the  son  of  the 
tenth  earl,  and  married  Elizabeth,  tlw  MVBllth 
daughter  of  Edward  I.  He  inherited  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  his  father,  and  was 
one  of  the  Ordainers  in  1310.  Eight  years 
later  ho  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  carls 
in  the  permanent  Council  of  1318.  In  1321 
he  was  forbidden  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
aggrieved  lords,  at  which  he  meditated  ex- 
posing his  wrongs.  His  great  cause  of  com- 
plaint was  the  power  of  the  DeBpensers,  who 
were  threatening  his  influence  on  the  Welsh 
Marches.  In  the  same  year  he  was  the  chief 
prosecutor  of  the  Despensers  in  Parliament, 
and  was  formally  pardoned  for  the  part  he 
took  in  these  proceedings.  Next  year  ho 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge 
(1322). 

Heresy,  Legislation  concerning.  Ac- 
cording to  the  canon  law,  heresy  was  a 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  sus- 
pected heretic  was  summoned  before  the 
bishop's  court,  was  examined  concerning  his 
opinions,  and  was  required  to  submit  to  the 
parental  jurisdiction  of  his  ecclesiastical 
father.  If  convicted,  he  submitted,  did 
penance,  confessed  his  errors,  and  amended 
his  ways.  The  common  law,  in  early  times, 
took  cognisance  of  heresy,  but  probably  only 
in  tho  caso  of  those  who  were  contumacious 
to  their  bishop,  or  relapsed  after  submission. 
Heresy  was  a  subject  of  inquest  at  the 
sheriffs'  tourn,  and  the  punishment  of  avowed 
unbelief  was  burning.  But  in  early  times 
there  were  very  few  cases  of  heresy,  and  it 
did  not  cause  any  serious  trouble  till  the  rise 
of  Lollardy.  In  the  Assiz.  of  Clarendon 
heresy  is  noted,  but  heretics  arc  treated  with 
a  leniency  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
legislation  of  later  times.  Tho  Lollard 
preachers  refused  to  obey  the  citations  of  the 
bishops  summoning  them  to  answer  for  their 
opinions.  In  1 382  a  statute  was  passed  enact- 
ing that  commissions  should  be  directed  to  the 
sheriffs  to  arrest  persons  certified  by  tho  bishops 
to  be  heretics,  and  to  keep  them  in  prison 
until  they  satisfied  the  Church.  Archbishop 
Courtenay  drew  up  a  series  of  fourteen  pro- 
positions which  were  condemned  as  heretical. 
The  king,  by  ro yal  letter,  empowered  the  bi shops 
to  imprison  all  who  maintained  the  condemned 
propositions.  Tho  chief  Lollard  teachers  in 
Oxford  were  tried,  and  made  submission. 
But  in  the  Parliament  of  1383  the  Commons 
petitioned  against  the  statute  as  not  having 
received  their  consent.  Though  the  statute 
was  not  repealed,  no  further  proceedings  were 
taken  under  it,  though  in  1391  Archbishop 
Arundel  proceeded  under  the  royal  letters  of 
1382. 


Tho  spread  of  Lollard)*  was,  however,  s 
source  of  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
discontent,  and  in  1401  a  sererely  repressive 
statute  was  passed,  Ik  Httretieo  Comtmrendo  (2 
Henry  IV.,  c.  16).  By  this  Act  the  bishop 
was  empowered  to  arrest  and  imprison  a 
heretic;  he  was  bound  to  try  him  within  three 
months ;  he  had  power  to  imprison' or  fine  hint,, 
if  he  were  convicted  ;  if  he  refused  to  abjure,, 
ho  was  to  bo  given  over  to  the  sheriff  and. 
publicly  burned.  During  the  session  in  which 
this  Act  was  passed,  a  Lollard  teacher,  Wil- 
liam Sawtre,  was  burned  by  the  kings  writ. 
Even  the  powers  given  by  this  statute  were  not 
found  sufficient,  and  in  1406  the  Commons* 
petitioned  tho  king  to  enact  that  all  officers 
of  the  crown  should  make  inquest  for  heretics 
and  present  them  for  trial  before  Parliament. 
Though  the  king  gave  his  consent,  nothing: 
was  done;  possibly  the  archbishop  objected 
to  the  confusion  of  spiritual  and  secular 
jurisdictions.  But  the  principle  contained  in 
this  petition  was  turned  into  a  statute  by 
Henry  V.  in  1414.  This  statute  expanded 
the  law  of  1401,  and  provided  further  that  all 
justices  should  inquire  after  heretics,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  ordinaries  to  be  tried  by 
the  spiritual  court.  Heresy  was  now  made 
an  offence  against  the  common  law ;  and  the- 
secular  arm  was  not  merely  used  to  support 
the  spiritual  power,  but  had  the  duty  of 
initiating  proceedings  against  offenders.  This 
statute  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  sup- 
press Lollardy.  Tho  number  of  trials,  how- 
over,  under  all  these  statutes  was  not 
numerous,  and  the  executions  were  few. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation, 
movement,  heresy  again  became  a  crime,  find 
the  use  of  the  old  statutes  was  revived.  The- 
executions  for  opinion  during  the  sixteenth 
century  were  carried  out  by  virtue  of  them, 
and  the  legislation  of  thai  period  was  con- 
cerned rather  with  determining  what  was 
heresy  tlutn  how  heretics  were  to  be  tried  and 
punished.  By  a  statute  of  1533  offences, 
against  the  see  of  Home  were  declared  not 
to  Ihj  heresy.  In  1539  the  Bill  of  the  Six 
Articles  declared  what  opinions  were  here- 
tical. Wo  need  not  follow  the  variations  in 
this  definition  during  the  two  succeeding, 
reigns.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in. 
1559,  former  statutes  were  repealed.  Heresy 
as  a  simple  offence  was  visited  by  spiritual 
punishment  in  a  spiritual  court ;  contuma- 
cious or  relapsed  heretics,  after  conviction  by 
a  provincial  synod,  were  handed  over  to  the- 
secular  arm  to  be  burned  At  the  same  time 
heresy  was  defined  to  be  such  opinions  as 
were  contrary  to  (1)  canonical  scripture,  (2) 
the  four  general  councils,  (3)  future  declara- 
tions of  Parliament  with  the  assent  of  Con- 
vocation. Still  Anabaptists  were  burnt 
under  Elizabeth,  and  Arians  under  James  L 
The  punishment  of  death  for  heresy  was 
abolished  under  Charles  II.  in  1677,  and  thfr 
heretic  was  subject  only  to  ecclesiasticat 
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correction  "  pro  salute  animm."  An  Act  of 
16'JH  made  apostacy  or  dental  of  Christianity 
an  offence  liable  toiroprisonincnt. 

8tubb«.  OSMSt.  BUI.  vnl.  IU.J  Re,^ri  of  RccU- 

Bitutiral  Courts  C  „..,,«.. ,  Ai.peudis  ;  Black- 

•tone,  CMMntaiw.  [M.  C] 

Heretoga  (lit.,  the  army  loader)  was 
the  Anglo-.Saxon  title  given  originally  to 
the  commander  of  the  army ;  but  in  later 
times  it  seems  (like  its  Latin  equivalent 
•"  dux  ")  to  have  become  hereditary,  and  WH 
sometimes  used  synonymously  with  the  titles 
of  "  ealdonnun  "  and  "  earl."  Heretogii  is 
the  word  used  in  the  A$tglo.Saxon  Chronicle 
to  describe  Hcngest  and  Horsa;  whereas 
t'erdic  and  Cynric  are  caUed  "  ealdormcn." 

8tw  A*il»-8*x<m  Chrtmicli,  in  the  Roll*  Series, 
voL  i..  pp.  21  and  24. 

Here  ward  (d.  eirca  1073),  called  the 
Wake,  was  the  son  of  Leufric,  Lord  of 
Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  seems  to  havo 
tied  from  the  country  fur  some  time  after  the 
Conquest,  but  had  returned  and  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  1070.  Hound  him 
were  soon  gathered  the  bravest  and  most  reso- 
lute of  the  English  outlaws,  Bishop  Ethelwino, 
of  Durham,  Siward,  and  even  Earl  Mortar. 
Hereward's  first  recorded  exploit  was  thn 
plunder  of  the  monastery  at  Ely,  which  had 
just  received  a  new  Norman  abbot,  Turold, 
irom  M  alines  bury.  The  fame  of  his  courago 
•vas  now  spread  abroad,  and  we  read  of  an 
unsuccessful  effort  made  by  the  men  of  Berk- 
shire to  join  his  camp.  William  there- 
Yore  determined  to  crush,  in  person,  a 
reU-llion  which  was  assuming  such  birge  pro- 
portions. Fixing  his  head-quarters  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  commenced  a  regular  siege,  and 
forced  the  greater  part  of  the  defenders  to 

},icld  (1071),  but  Hereward  with  a  few  fol- 
owers  broke  through  the  enemies'  ranks  and 
reaped.  Legend  asserted  that  he  long  con- 
tinued his  predatory  incursions  against  the 
monastery  of  Ely,  and  that  ho  was  in  later 
times  reconciled  to  William  by  the  offices  of 
his  wife  iElfthryth.  According  to  Geoffrey 
<iaimar,  William  took  him  over  to  help  in 
the  reduction  of  Maine  when  that  province 
revolted  in  1073. 

Freeman,  Norman  ConijutM,  vol.  iv. 

Heriot  (a  word  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Here-geat,  war-gear)  was  the 
right  of  the  lord  on  the  death  of  his  tenant  to 
seize  either  the  best  lieast  or  the  best  chattel 
of  which  the  tenant  is  possessed  at  the  timo 
Of  his  death.  It  originated  from  the  fact 
that  the  lord  used  to  lend  his  vassal  horso 
and  armour  for  life,  which  on  the  tenant's 
death  reverted  t«  the  lord.  The  custom  is  by 
some  held  to  hnve  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Danes,  and  continues  down  to  tho 
present  day  on  copyhold  land,  though  either 
the  lord  or  tho  tenant  can  compel  tho  extin- 
guishment of  tho  right.    Heriot  differs  from 
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Relief,  as  it  is  paid  out  of  the  estate  of  the  last 
tenant,  not  by  the  heir. 

Hermitage  Castle,  in  Roxburghshire, 
is  the  place  where  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay 
was  starved  to  death  by  tho  Knight  of 
Liddesdale  (1342).  In  Jan.,  1347,  it  was 
taltn  by  the  English.  In  later  years  it 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Douglases  to 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  was  visited  there* 
by  Queen  Mary,  after  he  had  been  wounded 
in  a  border  fray,  1661. 

Herri.es,  John  Maxwell,  Loan  (d. 
1583},  though  at  first  an  adherent  of  the 
I«ords  of  Congregation,  became  a  supporter 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  whom  ho  warned 
in  solemn  terms  against  marrying  Bothwell. 
On  the  queen's  escape  from  Lochleven, 
Herries  joined  her  at  Hamilton,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Fleming,  was  sent  as  her  am- 
bassador to  Elizal>eth,  and  subsequently  acted 
as  one  of  her  commissioners  at  the  inquiry  of 
York.  He  was  accused  of  aiding  the  Hamil- 
ton* against  the  Regent  Murray,  but  obtained 
an  indemnity.  Lord  Herries  was  a  subtle 
diplomatist,  and  no  mean  rival  to  such  men  as 
Lethington  and  Cecil. 

Herrings,  The  Battle  op  (Feb.  12, 

1429),  was  fought  near  Rouvrai  between 
tho  English  and  the  French.  The  English 
had  been  besieging  the  town  of  Orleans 
since  the  summer  of  tho  year  1428,  and  Sir 
John  Faatolf  was  commissioned  to  conduct  a 
convoy  of  provisions  for  the  use  of  tho 
English  army.  The  French  made  an  effort 
to  prevent  its  arrival  at  the  besiege! s'  camp, 
and  attacked  Sir  John,  who  had  only  1,700 
men  under  him,  with  very  superior  numbers. 
Sir  John,  however,  entrenched  his  men 
behind  the  WHggons,  and  succeeded  in  rout- 
ing the  enemy,  finishing  their  confusion  by 
ordering  a  charge  when  ho  perceived  that 
his  opponents  were  disorganised.  This 
success  seemed  to  have  rendered  tho  fall  of 
Orleans  almost  unavoidable ;  snd,  indeed, 
the  town  must  soon  have  surrendered  had  it 
not  been  for  the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
Tho  Battle  of  Herrings  was  so  named  from 
the  fact  that  a  lanre  p*irt  of  the  provisions 
convoyed  by  the  English  troops  consisted  of 
salted  fish  for  the  use  of  the  besiegers. 

Hertford  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  An 
ecclesiastical  synod  was  held  there  as  early  as 
the  year  673.  It  was  the  site  of  one  of  the 
numerous  castles  founded  by  Edward  tho 
Elder  in  the  first  decade  of  the  tenth  century. 
The  castle  was  reconstructed  and  fortified 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  held  out  for 
Henry  III.  in  the  rebellion  of  thn  barons,  and 
was  captured  by  I/mis  the  Dauphin,  Dec, 
12 10.  The  castle  and  earldom  of  Hertford 
were  conferred  on  John  of  (taunt  in  134-5. 

Hertford,  Edwaku  Sf.ymol  k,  Sun  Earl 
or  (4  1621),  was  tho  son  of  tho  Duke  of 
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HervejrV  Memoirs  of  the 
Vt  published  by  Mr.  J .  W. 


Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  was  the 
site  of  a  gm»t  abbey  founded  by  Wilfrid  in 
674  Four  or  Ave  yearn  later  heinstituted  it 
a  bishopric.  In  875,  however,  the  town  and 
abbey  were  Backed  and  burned  by  the  North- 
men." and  in  883  the  diocese  was  annexed  to 
Lindisfarne. 


L,  Tub  Battlb  op  (May  16, 
1464),  waa  fought  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Kobcs  soon  after  the  battle  of  Hedgeley 
Moor,  by  Montague  against  Somerset  and  the 
remnant  of  the  Lancastrians.  The  latter  were 
totally  defeated  and  Somerset  slain.  Henry 
IV.  found  a  rcfugo  in  Luuashire,  while  Mar- 
garet and  her  son  fled  to  Flanders. 

Hexham,  John  ok  {J.  twelfth  century), 

was  the  author  of  the  Continuation  to  the  History 

of Siuuon  of  Durham,  This  continuation  extend* 

from  1130  to  1154,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 

mere  compilation.    From  tho  year  1 139  to  the 

end  it  is,  however,  much  fuller,  and  is  specially 

valuable  for  Northern  transactions,  though  it 

is  not  free  from   chronological  errors.  It 

seems  to  have  lwcn   compiled  towards  the 

close  of  the  twelfth  century.    John  was  Prior 

of  Hexham,  but  beyond  this  fact  nothing 

seems  to  be  known  of  his  life. 

John  of  He«haaj"s  Continuation  is 
in  Twjuden's  lUcsm  Senvtorss, 


Somerset,  Protector  of  England.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth,  the  earldom  was  revived 
in  his  favour  (1559).  Shortly  afterwards 
(1561)  Hertford  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
and  tined  £15,000  for  having  secretly  married 
Ladv  Catherine  Grey,  who  was  regarded 
by  Elizalwth  as  a  possible  dangerous  rival. 
Archbishop  Parker  declared  their  union 
illegal,  and  the  issue  illegitimate.  Hertford 
underwent  a  long  imprisonment,  and  con- 
tinued in  obscurity  during  Elizabeth's  reign. 
He  was  afterwards  married  again,  and  lived 
to  extreme  old  age. 

Hervey,  John,  Lord  (*.  1696,  d.  1743), 
second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  succeeded 
to  the  courtesy  title  on  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  in  1723.  During  most  of  his  career 
he  supported  Walpole.  In  1731  he  fought 
a  duel  with  Pulteney,  on  account  of  a  libel 
against  himself  which  Pulteney  refused  to 
disavow.  Both  combatants  were  slightly 
wounded.  In  1740  he  was  appointed  I/ord  \ 
Privy  Seal  agaiust  the  wish  of  the  Duke  of  [ 
Newcastle,  and  we  tind  him  subsequently 
intriguing  with  Pulteney  and  Chesterfield 
against  Sir  Kobert  Walpole.  In  1743  he 
distinguished  himself  by  a  speech  against  the 
(.Jin  Act.  Lord  Hervey  left  behind  him  cer- 
tain memoirs  of  his  own  time,  which  form  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  historv  of  the 
period  of  which  they  treat.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  offend  Pope,  who  has  branded 
him  under  the  pseudonym  of  Sporus  in  the 
Cologne  to  the 

Lord  Hervey'  'George  U. 


Peter  (b.  1600.  d.  1662),  waa 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  recommended  by 
Liud  for  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  king. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  stripped  of  his 
property  and  forced  to  hide  himself.  In 
his  retirement  he  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture ;  and  on  the  Restoration  he  was  restored, 
to  his  benefices.  Dr.  Heylin's  chief  his- 
torical work  is  entitled  Cyprianm  Anyh- 
cunus :  a  History  of  the  Life  and  JJeath  .  .  .  of 
Archbishop  Laud.  He  was  also  the  author  at 
A  Short  View  of  the  Life  of  Char  Us  /.,  and 


Hicks  Beach,  Sra  Michaet.  Edward 
(A.  1837),  was  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board  from  February  till  Decem- 
ber, 1868.  In  February,  1874,  he  took  office 
under  Mr.  Disraeli  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  In  1878  he  became  Colonial  Secretary, 
in  1885  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Leader  of  the  Lower  House,  in  1886  Irish 
Secretary,  in  1888  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  1896  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Io  1905  he  retired  from  active  political  life, 
and  waa  made  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn. 

Hidage  was  a  tax  anciently  paid  to  the 
king  for  every  hide  of  land.  Bracton  reckon* 
it  with  carucage  as  an  extraordinary 
imposition,  and  not  as  a  regular  service  or 
custom.  Under  Ethelred  the  Unready  (994) 
the  land  was  taxed  by  hides  at  the  time  of 
the  Danish  invasion,  eight  hides  furnishing  a 
man  in  full  armour,  and  every  three  hundred 
hides  a  ship.  [Hide.] 

Hide,  The,  was  originally  the  extent 
of  land  allotted  for  the  support  of  ono 
family.  Tho  size  of  the  hide  is  a  q«ee- 
tion  which  has  given  rise  to  the  most 
various  conjectures.  Kemblo  has  assigned  it 
thirty-three  acres,  whereas  Grimm  gives  the 
corresponding  German  huda,  from  thirty  to 
forty  acres.  But  in  later  times  tho  hide  was 
reckoned  at  120  acres.  Dr.  Stubbs  has  sug- 
gested that  the  different  sizes  assigned  to  tho 
hide  may  be  due  to  a  confusion  between  a 
man's  share  in  each  one  of  four  common, 
fields  and  in  the  total,  which  would,  of  course, 
vary  from  one  to  four,  or  from  30  acres  to 
120;  but  he  adds  tho  warning  that  this  is 
not  by  any  moans  a  full  explanation,  and 


that 


by  any 
regard 


must  be  had  to  local  custom. 


Under  Norman  and  Plantagenet  rule,  when 
division  into  knights'  fees  seem  to  have 
become  more  and  more  paramount,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  that  they  bore  any  fixed 
proportion  to  the  hide.  In  the  Liber  Niger 
dt  Scaccarw,  the  size  of  the  knight's  fee  varies 
from  two  and  a  half  hides  to  six  hides.  Other 
authorities  have  reckoned  it  as  equivalent  to 
eight,  but  probably  it  bore  no  direct  relation 
to  the  extent  of  land,  but  rather  to  its  value. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  hide  was  used  as  a 
unit  for  rating  and  for  estimation  of  a  man's 
social  and  political  standing.  The  freeman 
with  five  hides  and  a  burh-geat  seat  ranked 
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as  a  thegn  ;  the  freeman  with  forty  hides  as 
an  corl. 

Dialoqu*     Scaceario  in  Sdtct  Charier* ;  Stnbba, 
Contt.  Hut. ;  Kemble,  Soj-oiu  in  England. 

Higden,  Ralph  {d.  1364),  a  monk  of  St. 
Werburgh's,  Cheater,  was  the  author  of  a 
work  eutitled  Polf/ehronieon,  a  universal 
history  and  geography,  divided  into  seven 
books.  It  is  of  no  great  value  as  an  original 
authority,  but  as  Mr.  Gairdner  says,  "  its  real 
interest  lies  in  the  view  it  affords  of  the 
historical,  geographical,  and  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared."  It 
was  translated  into  English  by  John  Trovisa, 
vicar  of  Berkeley,  in  Edward  lV.'s  reign, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  issued  by 
Cuxton  (1480).  Two  years  later  tho  samo 
printer  brought  out  an  edition  of  Trevisa'a 
translation. 

The  Polychrtnicon  has  been  published  in  tho 
BoIU  Series  with  Trevwa-*  translation. 


High  Church.    This  term  first  appears 
nl>ont  1703  to  designato  that  party  in  Eng- 
land which  demanded  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  Dissenters,  and  the  passing 
of  such  additional  measures  as  the  Occasional 
Conformity  Bill ;  it  was,  in  fact,  practically 
synonymous  with  Tory.    In  more  modern 
times,  however,  it  is  only  used  to  denote  those 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  hold 
certain  doctrines,  and  the  name  has  by  analogy 
boon  given  to  the  party  associated  with  similar 
doctrines  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Under 
Elizabeth  tho  majority  of  tho  bisho'ps,  and  of 
the  more  zealous  clergy,  were  Calvinist  in 
theology.     Episcopacy  was   defended  as  a 
matter  of  expediency ;  conformity  was  only 
enforced  for  the  sake  of  order,  and  because  it 
wan  part  of  the  established  law.   But  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign,  a  party  arose  among  tho 
younger  clergy,  who  "  met  Calvinism  by  the 
asaertion  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  ancient 
df>etrinc  and  constitution  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  the  claim  of  a  divine  right  for 
thu  Presbyterian  polity  by  claiming  a  divine 
right  for  Episcopacy.    They  asserted  against 
the  individualism  of  the  Puritan  theology  and 
worship,  the  reality  of  sacramental  grace,  of 
the  power  of  absolution,  of  the  authoritative 
ritual  of  the  Church."    (Dr.  Barry.)    Of  this 
School  the  most  important  writer  was  Bishop 
Amlrewos  (1555"  1626),  the  most  active  prac- 
tical leader,  I^aud  (1573—1645).    It  did  not 
become  prominent  till  tho  Liter  years  of 
James  I.    That  king,  though  a  firm  supporter 
of  Episcopacy,  and  of  the  established  ecclesi- 
astical  system,  was  of   distinctly  Calvinist 
sytnjMithius.    But  his  love  of  order  tend»-d  to 
make  him  favour  the  growing  party  ;  and  in 
K316,  Laud,  its  leader  at  Oxford",  was  ap- 
pointed to  tho  deanery  of  Gloucester,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  irregularities  in  the  cathedral 
worship,  which  tho  Calvinist  bishop  of  that 
sen   had  allowed.     He  at  once  caused  the 
communion  table  to  be  removod  from  the 


middle  of  tho  choir  to  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel,  and  placed  "  altarwise."     But  his 
example  was  not  largely  followed ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1622  that  Laud  gained  much  political 
power.    In  that  year  he  had  taken  part  in  a 
discussion  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher,  on  the 
relative  claims  of  tho  English  and  Roman 
Cliurches,  in  order  to  prevent  if  possible  tho 
conversion  to  Rome  of  Buckingham's  mother. 
His  ability  then  secured  for  him  considerable 
influence  over  Buckingham,  and  access  to 
Prince  Charles,  to  whom,  upon  his  accession, 
he  became  chief  adviser  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters.   The  new  teaching  rapidly  spread ;  in 
its  protest  against  the  dogmatic  definitions  of 
Calvinism  on  predestination,  it  resembled,  and 
was  doubtless  influenced  by,  the  Arminianism 
of  Holland;  so  that,  in  spite  of  their  pro- 
tests, the  term  Arminian  was  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  members  of  the  party.    In  1624 
a  reply  by  one  of  them  (Montague)  to  a 
Boman  Catholic  pamphlet,  wherein  he  had 
denied  that  the  popular  Calvinist  doctrines 
were  tho  creed  of  the  Church  of  England, 
called  forth  a  remonstrance  from  the  Com- 
mons. Montague,  however,  gained  the  king's 
sympathy,  and  wrote  a  second  book,  Appello 
Catartm,  to  explain  the  same  principles.  Tho 
movement  represented  by  Montague  was, 
however,  almost  entirely  a  learned  movement ; 
it  had  little  hold  upon  the  country  gentry  or 
town  traders,  and  irritated  them  by  exalting 
the  royal  prerogative.    In  1625  the  Commons 
attacked  the  second  book,  and  Montague  waa 
committed  for  a  short  time  to  the  custody  of 
the  Sergeant.    But  Charles  was  now  king, 
and  Laud  was  supreme  in  Church  matters. 
Laud  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  list  of  or- 
thodox and  Puritan  clergy,  that  preferment 
might  bo  reserved  for  the  former;  and  in 
1628  Montague  became  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  Laud  himself  Bishop  of  London.    In  tho 
previous  year.  Dr.  Cozins  had  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  queen's  attendants  a  book  of 
devotions,  which  gave  to  the  new  teaching  an 
expression  startling  to  the  ordinary  English- 
man of  the  time :  and  the  declaration  prefixed 
to  the  Articles  in  1629,  which  was  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  controversy,  still  further 
annoyed  the  Puritan  clergy.    In  tho  Parlia- 
ment of  1628—29  the  storm  broke,  and  one  of 
the  celebrated  three  resolutions  of  1629  was 
to  the  effect  that  "  whosoever  shall  bring  in 
innovation  in  religion,  or  seek  to  extend 
Popery  or  Arminianism,  shall  be  reputed  a 
capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and  the  com- 
monwealth."   Undeterred  by  this  expression 
of  national  feeling,  Laud,  now  archbishop, 
revived  in  1634  the  disused  right  of  metro- 
political  visitation,  and  everywhere  caused 
the  communion  table  to  be  removed  to  the 
east  end,  fortified  by  a  decision  of  the  king 
in  Privy  Council,  which  waa  of  more  than 
doubtful  legality.     Laud's  action  aroused 
bitter  opposition  among  the  elorgv.  and 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  tho  Civil  War. 
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The  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662  almost 
completely  removed  from  the  English  Church 
the  Pur i  tun  clement ;  at  the  same  time  the 
country  gentry  rallied  round  the  Church,  and 
Anglo-Catholic  teaching  no  longer  met  with 
the  opposition  it  had  encountered  in  tho  first 
half  of  the  century.  But  as  the  Church  bid 
identified  itself  with  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  it  wan  with  great  reluctance  that 
the  main  body  of  the  clergy  took  the  oath  to 
William  lit.;  eight  bishops  and  400  clergy 
preferred  to  suffer  deprivation,  and  created 
the  nonjuring  schism.  But  though  tho 
Church  was  thus  weakened,  legitimist  feeling, 
associated  with  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
revived  under  Anno,  who  was  known  to 
favour  tho  Tories  and  tho  claims  of  her 
brothor,  tho  Old  Pretender.  A  bitter  warfare 
of  words  began  between  High  and  Ia>w 
Church,  the  latter  term  meaning  the  Whig 
clergy,  most  of  them  Latitudinarian,  with  a 
few  Culvinists.  Swift  declares,  our  Stato 
parties,  the  more  to  infiame  their  passions, 
have  mixed  religious  and  civil  animosities 
together,  borrowing  both  their  appellations 
from  the  Church,  with  the  addition  of  'High' 
And  4  Low,'  how  little  soever  the  disputes 
relate  to  those  terms."  The  tide  quickly  rose ; 
in  1705  Hundley,  preaching  against  tho  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience,  was  condemned  by 
tho  Lower  House  of  Convocation ;  and  in 
1710,  the  impeachment  of  Suchevcrell,  for  his 
sermon  on  non-resistance,  brought  about  the 
victory  of  the  Tory— i.e.,  tho  High  Church 
party.  Their  period  of  power  (1710 — 14) 
was  marked  by  the  passing  of  the  Occasional 
Conformity  and  Schism  Acts,  by  tho  building 
of  fifty  new  churches  in  LoMOO,  and  by  tho 
temporary  withdrawal  of  the  Regium  Donum 
from  the  Irish  Presbyterians.  But  tho  poli- 
tical ill-success  of  Tories  and  Jacobites  re- 
acted on  tho  Church,  and  when  Convocation 
was  prorogued  in  1717,  and  not  again  allowed 
to  meet,  the  clergy  were  unuble  to  create  any 
popular  movement  in  their  favour.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  tho  eighteenth  century, 
the  majority  of  tho  bishops  were  Whig  and 
Low- -if.,  Latitudinarian,  while  tho  mass  of 
the  clergy  were  Tory  and  High.  But  the  old 
doctrinal  questions  ceased  to  be  discussed; 
popular  preaching  concerned  itself  with  mo- 
rality, and  theological  controversy  touched 
rather  the  foundation  of  Christianity  than 
its  superstructure.  Soon  after  tho  beginning 
of  George  III. 's  reign,  however,  tho  Puritan 
remnant  in  the  Church  were  roused  to  fresh 
life  by  the  Wesleyun  movement,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  tho  next  century,  tho  Evange- 
lical party  had  gained  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  the  English  Church. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
Tractarian  movement  began  at  Oxford  in 
183.'].  It  was  thought  by  several  that  the 
only  way  to  meet  the  ecclesiastical  changes 
threatened  bv  the  Whigs  (it  was  tho  year  of 
the  suppression  of  ten  Irish  bishoprics)  was 


to  fall  back  on  the  teaching  of  the  seventeenth 
century  English  divines.  The  "real  founder" 
of  this  party,  according  to  Dr.  Blunt  (see 
article  on  High  Church  in  Diet,  of  Sect*  and 
Schooli  of  Thought)  was  Hugh  James  Hose, 
who  was  soon  joinodby  John  Henry  Newman, 
John  Keble,  Edward  Bouverio  Pusey.  Hurrell 
Froude,  William  Palmer,  and  Isaac  Williams. 
Those  commenced  the  series  of  Tract*  for  the 
Time*,  which  brought  about  a  rapid  increase 
of  their  numbers,  and  excited  the  fiercest 
opposition.  In  1841,  tho  Remomtrance  of 
Four  Tutors  (including  A.  C.  Tait,  afterwards 
archbishop)  led  to  tho  condemnation  by  tho 
Hebdomadal  Council  of  Newman's  Tract  No. 
90.  Four  years  later  Mr.  Ward  was  censured 
for  a  treatise  by  tho  Convocation  of  tho 
University  of  Oxford,  though  the  proctors 
prevented  Newman's  name  being  included. 
In  1845  Newman  joined  the  Roman  Church. 
In  spite  of  this  and  other  secessions,  the 
party  continued  to  spread.  In  the  Denison 
case  (l8.io)  a  sentence  of  deprivation  pro- 
nounced by  Archbishop  Sumner  upon  a  cler- 
gyman for  certain  teaching  as  to  the  Eucharist, 
was  reversed  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  tho 
Trivy  Council,  though  on  technical  grounds; 
and  in  tho  Bennett  case  (1872),  high  sacra- 
mental teaching  was  distinctly  declared  per- 
missible. The  revival  of  Anglo-Catholic 
doctrine  had  been  accompanied  by  a  renewed 
interest  in  archaeology,  and  by  improved 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  under  the  influence 
of  Pugin  and  Scott.  The  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act,  1874,  failed  to  suppress  the 
return  to  pre- Information  usages  known  as 
44  Ritualism,"  though  several  clergymen  were 
imprisoned  under  it.  Archbishop  Benson's 
judgment  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  case 
(delivered  Nov.  21,  1890;  confirmed  on  ap- 
peal to  Judicial  Committee,  Aug.  2,  1892)  lias 
increased  the  latitude  permissible  in  ritual. 

Far  the  best  account  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury movement  will  be  found  in  Gardiner,  II  «'. 
Eug.,  1603—1612.  See  alio  Bliiut,  Reformation 
of  Church  of  England,  ii.  ;  Church  on  Andretre* 
In  Mauler*  tn  Eng.  Theology ;  Moz'ey  on  IahA, 
in  his  fftssfSi  The  moat  characteristic  writing* 
of  the  time  are  Moutairue,  Ayptllo  (>*arrm 
(MB)]  Prynno,  Surrey  of  Mr.  C-rin*  Hi*  eoien- 
inj  devotion*  (1628)  [  Heylin,  Coal  from  the  Altar, 
replied  to  in  Williams,  Holy  TabU,  Name,  and 
This?  (1*637)  ;  Land,  Diary ;  Pryiiue.  Cttnt«i*nr^"» 
Doom  (1646).  For  the  eighteenth  century,  see 
Macauiay,  Lecky,  and  Abbey  and  Overton, 
Eng.  Church  of  Eighteenth  Century.  For  the 
nineteenth,  J.  A.  Froude,  I  he  Oxford  Counter- 
Reformation,  in  Short  Studies,  4  aer.  ;  Tract*  for 
the  Tim»«  (1833—1841) ;  Palmer,  Narrative  of 
Event*  (1843) ;  Word.  Ideal  of  a  CnnXinn  Caitrrk 
(1844);  Newman,  Apologia  (1864);  Coleridge, 
Memoir  of  Kebl*  (1869) ;  Aahwell  nud  Wllber- 
foroe,  L< f*  of  Bishop  Wilberforce ;  Motley, 
Reminuceucet  of  teriel ;  Stanley,  Ettay*  on  Church 
and  State;  Church,  U*/ord  Movement 

High  Commission,  The  Court  or. 
was  the  name  given  to  a  judicial  committee 
instituted  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  to  in. 
vestigate  ecclesiastical  esses.  Edward  VI. 
and  Mary  frequently  had  recourse  to  the 
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plan  of  exercising  their  jurisdiction  in  eccle- 
siastical matter*  through  special  commis- 
sioners  General  commissions  were  issued 
by  Edward  in  1649  and  1551  to  a  number  of 
nival  councillor*,  th-  ologians,  and  lawyers,  to 
inquire  into  heresy  and  nonconformity,  ami 
a  somewhat  similar  commission  appeared  in 
1657,  though  in  I  hid  case  it  was  restricted  to 
inquirv,  and  further  action  was  left  to  tho 
bishops*  courts.  The  statute  (1  Eli* ,  c.  1) 
restoring  the  royal  jurisdiction  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  empowered  the  queen  to  nomi- 
nate  commissioners  to  exercise  this  power; 
accordingly  two  months  later  (July,  1669)  a 
commission  was  directed  to  inquire,  '  as  well 
by  the  oaths  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men, 
us  also  bv  witnesses,  and  other  uay$  and  meant 
y*  M  devise,''  into  offences  against  tho  Acta 
of  supremacy  and  uniformity,  heresy,  adult- 
eries, and  other  ecclesiastical  ciimes.  The 
subsequent  commission'*  were  dra«n  on  the 
model  of  this  one.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
frequent  disputes  arose  with  the  common-law 
courts  as  to  tho  limits  of  the  power  of  the 
High  Commission;  in  101 1  Coke  laid  down 
that  it  had  nought  to  Hue  or  imprison,  except 
in  cases  of  heresy  and  schism.  During  the 
whole  of  its  existence  the  court  busied  itself 
in  enforc  nr  uniformity.  The  court  was 
abolished  by  Act  of  the  I/Ong  Parliament 
(July.  1611).  In  spite  r.f  the  Act  of  164 1, 
and  that  of  1661,  confirming  it.  Jamos  II.,  in 
July,  16S6,  created  a  new  Court  of  Com- 
mission for  eccl.  siuatical  causes.  It  was 
abolished  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  main  Authority  is  Stubbs,  In  Btport  of 
Eceltt.  Court*  ComrhittOm  (1888),  p  49.  For 
oibrr  cotnmisskmii  not  there  mentioned,  see  tho 
CaltmliTt  of  tkmtstic  Stale  Pa  pert;  that  for  1547 
-SO,  i'i>.  S03,  S»W,  (71 ;  tor  liHl-W,  194,  243 ;  for 
1001-8,  610.  Unmet,  Hint.  Ref.  (ed.  1681),  p.  811  ; 
K«wl,  HUU  of  /"uritaiui,  p.  274  ;  Gardiner,  Hist, 
fViy.,  iL  128;  Mscaulsy,  Uist.  of  Eng.  ;  Hvolyn, 
Diary,  July  14.  l«Hk 

High  Court  of  Justice,  Thi  (Ireland), 
was  established  in  1662.  It  was  intended 
that  it  sh-.uld  try  all  Catholics  who  had  shed 
l*rotestant  blood,  otherwise  than  in  open 
battle,  since  1641.  Altogether  some  200 
persons  were  convicted. 

High  Treason.  [Tubason.] 

Highlands,  Thr,  of  Scotland,  in  a 
strictly  geographical  senso  seem  to  commence 
in  the  south  near  Loch  Ix>mond,  and  thenco  to 
be  seriated  from  tho  Lowlands  by  tho  great 
rallcy  of  Strathmoie.  But  from  an  historical 
point  of  view  the  word  mutt  be  considered  to 
embrace  the  Ccltic-sp<  iking  part  of  Scotland. 
In  the  eighth  century  there  appear  to  have 
been  scv>  n  proTinces,  each  of  which  was  ruled 
over  by  its  own  ri,  or  king,  who  had  a  sub- 
king  dependent  on  him.  The  names  of  these 
provinces  (with  the  sub-provinces  also),  so  fur 
as  can  now  be  ascertained,  were  (1)  Angus 
nnd  M earns,  (2)  Atholo  and  Oowrie,  (3) 
Strathearn  and  Meuteith,  (4)  Fife,  (6)  Mar 


'  and  Buchan,  (6)  Moray  and  Roes,  (7)  Caith- 
ness. Under  the  kings  of  Alban  and  of  Scotia 
(R89-I092),  we  have  still  seven  provinces 
bearing  more  or  less  relation  to  the  earlier 
e  ven.  At  this  period  these  provinces  aro  no 
longer  ruled  by  kings  and  sub  kings,  but  each 
has  its  own  mormaer,  or  great  steward.  Mean- 
while, in  the  extreme  north,  Hnrold  llarfagr 
had,  ab^ut  the  year  889,  given  the  Orkneys  to 
Jarl  Sigurd  to  be  held  subject  to  the  King  of 
Norway.  By  about  the  year  969,  the  Earls 
of  Orkney  had  conquered  all  the  country 
north  of  the  Spey.  But  when  Sigurd  of 
Orkney  was  slain  at  the  buttle  of  t'lontarf 
(1014),  while  the  Orkney  Islet  passed  to  his 
elder  sons,  to  be  held  of  the  King  of  Norway, 
we  read  that  his  jounger  son,  Thorfinn,  was 
sent  to  Malcolm's  court,  nnd  there  invested 
with  the  jarldoms  of  Caithness  and  Sunder* 
lsnd.  But  Moray  and  Ross  now  fell  off  from 
both  Norse  and  Scotch  depe  ndency,  and  were 
ruled  by  their  own  ri,  FinleiWr.  By  the  time 
of  Duncan's  accession  (1034)  Thorfinn  had 
united  the  Orkneys  to  his  original  jarldom  of 
Caithness,  and  tho  Scotch  king  -it tempted  to 
confer  the  latter  province  on  his  nephew 
Moddun,  and  even  went  to  far  as  to  support 
his  right  by  arms.  It  was  on  this  oc  casion 
that  Macl*)th.  the  Mormaer  or  Ri  of  Caith- 
ness, deserted,  and  perhaps  murdered  the 
Scotch  king  (1040).  Scotland  was  now 
divided  between  Thorfinn  and  Macbeth.  It 
was  probably  on  the  death  of  Thorfinn  (circa 
1057)  that  Duncan's  son,  Malcolm  Canmore, 
was  able  to  drive  back  Macbeth.  About  the 
same  time  the  other  earldoms  of  Thorfinn, 
with  the  exception  of  Caithness,  seem  to  have 
been  recovered  by  their  native  niormacrs  sub- 

J'ect  probably  to  vatiue  claims  on  the  j«art  of 
falcolm  as  ardri  or  head-king.  It  is  during 
l he  years  1107  and  1124,  when  Malcolms 
son  Alexander  was  reigning  over  tho  Celtic 
part  of  Scotland  north  of  tho  Forth,  that  we 
come  across  the  first  mention  of  the  seven 
earls  — four  of  whom  certainly,  and  probably 

•  nil  seven,  represented  the  old  mormaurs  who, 
|  having  lo»t  their  original  title  of  ri.  were  now 

*  changing  their  later  one  for  the  I,atin  routes. 
During  tho  reign  of  David  1.  il 124-53) 
Moray,  which  rose  in  rebellion  under  its 
mormaer,  Angus,  was  far  more  firmly  than 
ever  united  to  the  Scotch  crown.  Ross  was 
thoroughly  subdued  ty  William  the  Lion  in 
1179,  though  an  attempt  wn  made  a  few 
years  later  to  separate  the  districts  north  of 
the  'fay  from  the  rest  of  Scotland  by  setting 
up  a  new  king,  who  combined  in  his  own 
person  Norse  blood  with  that  of  Malcolm 
Canmore.  After  the  suppression  of  this  in- 
surrection (1187)  William  forced  Harold, 
Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  to  acknowledge 
his  dependenc»  on  the  Scottish  king  as  regards 
the  half  of  the  latter  province  by  the  pay- 
ment of  2,000  merks  (1202);  while  Suther- 
land, the  other  half,  ultimatelv  became  an 
earldom  in  the  family  of  De  Moravia,  circa 
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1230.  On  the  death  of  tho  last  Norwegian 
Earl  of  Caithness,  in  1231,  his  kinds  were 
divided  between  the  last-mentioned  family 
and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Angua.  Lastly,  about 
the  year  1222,  the  sole  remaining  Celtic 
province  of  Argyle  seems  to  have  submitted 
to  Alexander  11.  But,  though  the  whole 
county  waa  now  nominally  subject  to  one 
king,  yet  there  was  a  broad  line  of  demarca- 
tion  between  that  part  of  Scotland  which  had 
become  thoroughly  feudalised,  aud  had  been 
so  long  subject  to  the  head  king  at  Stone  or 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Celtic-speaking  district* 
of  the  north  and  west.  In  1411,  Donald, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  who  claimed  the  earldom 
of  Moray,  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Mar 
at  the  great  battle  of  Harlaw,  which  seems 
to  have  Hnally  checked  the  dangers  threatened 
by  the  growth  of  this  Celtic  and  Highland 
power.  From  this  time  onwards  tho  in- 
cursions of  the  Highlanders  on  the  Lowlands 
were  limited  to  occasional  plundering  raids. 
Till  the  eighteenth  century  the  Highland 
districts  remained  a  province  inhabited  by  an 
alien  and  semi-liarbarous  people  ;  and  though 
nominally  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
it  was  in  fact  ruled  by  the  various  tribal  chiefs 
under  their  own  laws  and  customs.  In  the 
war*  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  High- 
landers were  easily  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
Stuarts  against  the  Covenanters ;  and  they 
made  the  last  stand  both  under  Montrose  and 
Dundee.  After  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion of  1715,  a  determined  attempt  was 
made  to  break  up  the  tribal  organisation.  An 
Act  was  passed  (1724)  ordering  the  High- 
landers to  be  disarmed,  and  the  disarmament 

was  effected  by  General  Wade  (1725).  The 

same  officer  also  completed  between  1 726  and 
1737,  the  great  military  roads  through  the 
Highlands,  by  means  of  which,  together  with 
a  chain  of  fortified  military  posts,  a  vigorous 
police  was  established  and  plundering  stopped. 
A  happy  idea  was  conceived  of  utilising  tho 
military  instincts  of  the  Highlanders  for  the 
service  of  the  country,  and  regiments  of 
Highland  troops  were  embodied  in  the 
regular  army  [Ulack  Watch!  In  1746,  the 
national  dress  was  prohibited  in  the  High- 
lands by  Act  of  Parliament  (19  Geo.  II.,  c.  39, 
repealed  22  Geo.  III.,  c.  63).  Under  the 
influence  of  these  measures,  the  Highlands 
gradually  became  as  peaceable  and  orderly  as 
the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  betrinning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  little  was  left  to  mark 
their  distinctive  character  except  the  sor- 
rival  in  many  districts  of  the  native  language. 

Skene,  Celtic  Scotland  ;  3.  H.  Bnr»on,  U<tt. 
of  Scotland;  £.  W.  Robertson,  Norland  mndtr 
her  Earlu  King*;  Macanlav,  Ui*t.  of  KN<;laii<l; 
I-ecky,  Hut,  of  £nglau&  in  th*  Eujhtrrntn 
U«t.i.y.  [T.  A.  A.] 

Hill,  Rowland,  1st  Loan  {b.  1772,  d. 
1812),  a  son  of  Sir  John  Hill,  a  Shropshire 
baronet,  was  educated  at  Chester,  and  at  six- 
teen entered  tho  army.     He  was  sent  aa 


secretary  of  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Genoa, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Toulon,  and  acted 
during  the  siege  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord 
Mulgrave,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  David  Dundaa. 
He  was  wounded,  and,  returning  to  England, 
was  soon  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  90th,  with  which  he  went  to  Egypt. 
In  the  battle  of  Alexandria  he  was  severely 
wounded.  In  1805  he  became  a  major- 
general,  and  was  despatched  to  the  Peninsula 
on  the  first  outbreak  of  war.  He  served  at 
Kolica  and  Vimeiro,  and  at  Corunna  com- 
manded Sir  John  Moore's  reserve.  In  1811 
he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  General 
Paget' s  corps,  and  continued  to  lie  one  of 
Wellington's  moBt  trustworthy  officers.  He 
was  present  in  high  command  at  nearly  all 
tho  battles  of  tho  war,  and  always  acquitted 
himself  well  on  the  many  occasions  on  which 
Wellington  entrusted  him  with  a  separate 
command.  After  his  success  at  Almarez, 
where  he  destroyed  the  enemy's  works  after  a 
most  desperate  resistance,  ho  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  (May,  1814).  He  afterwards  served 
at  Waterloo,  and  was  personally  thanked 
by  Wellington  for  his  services  "there  and 
elsewhere,  and  was  second  in  command  of  tht 
army  of  occupation  in  Fiance  in  1815.  He 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  1S28. 
He  was  a  bravo  and  able  soldier,  beloved 
and  entirely  trusted  by  his  men,  to  whom 
his  relations  are  beat  understood  by  the 
nickname  which  they  gave  him  of  "  Daddy 
Hill." 

Alison.  Hiitory  of  Enrol*;  Sir  W.  Napier, 
Pcnintnlar  War. 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland  (b.  1795,  d.  1879),  was 
born  at  Kidderminster.  In  early  life  ho 
wua  a  schoolmaster.  Hia  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  question  of  Australian  coloni- 
sation, and,  as  secretary  to  Gilbert  Wakefield's 
scheme  for  settling  that  country,  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  Home  Colonies.  It  was  in  1837 
that  ho  issued  his  paper  on  The  Pottage 
tem.  Hy  a  careful  series  of  investigations 
and  calculations,  he  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that,  as  the  chief  expenses  of  letter- 
carrying  were  not  in  the  carriage  itself,  but  in 
the  distribution  of  tho  letters,  the  distance 
might  be  disregarded,  and  a  uniform  charge 
made  for  the  conveyance  of  all  home  Utters 
to  any  distance.  Ho  also  showed  how  the 
almost  nominal  charge  of  one  penny  for  every 
half  ounce  would,  in  view  of  the  great  increase 
in  correspondence  likely  to  ensue  on  such  a 
reduction  of  cost,  yield  an  ample  profit  on  the 
transaction ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ho  sug- 
gested the  use  of  postage-stamps.  Despite 
the  opposition  offered  to  bo  entirely  novel  a 
scheme,  a  committee  waa  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion (1838)  ;  and  when  Rowland  Hill's  pro- 
posals received  its  approbation,  a  bill  was  at 
once  brought  in  for  carrying  out  the  now 
project  (1839).  On  Jan.  10,  1840,  the  penny 
rate  was  inaugurated.     Rowland  Hill  waa 
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appointed  to  an  office  in  the  Treasury,  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending  the  execution  of 
his  rutorms,  but  had  to  retiro  in  1842,  when 
the  Liberals  were  out  of  office.  In  1846  he 
was  presented  with  £13,000,  as  a  mark  of 
public  gratitude,  and  when  the  Liberals 
returned  to  office,  the  same  year,  he  was 
made  secretary  to  the  Postmaster- General, 
in  1800  he  was  knighted,  and  when,  in  1864, 
he  resigned  through  ill -health,  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  full  salary  of  £2,000  a  year. 

Hoadly,  Bkuamin,  succeatively  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  Hereford,  Salisbury,  and  Win- 
chester (b.  1676,  d.  1761),  was  educated  at  the 
Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge.  When  he  removed 
to  London  he  appeared  as  the  antagonist  of 
Calauay  on  the  question  of  conformity,  and  of 
Bishop  Atterbury  on  that  of  non-resistance. 
He  «n<  a  staunch  Low  Churchman.  In 
1705,  Hoadly  was  attacked  in  the  House  of 
Iiords  by  the  Bishop  of  London  for  having 
advocated  the  duty  of  resistance  and  counte- 
nanced reMlion,  in  a  s<  rmon  preached  before 
the  Lord  Mayor.  Burnet,  in  reply  to  this 
speaker,  told  him  that  he  was  the  last  person 
who  ought  to  complain  of  the  sermon  in  ques- 
tion. A  few  years  later  Hoadly  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  opponents  of  Dr.  Sac-hero- 
rell.  In  1715  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  next  year  published  his  famous 
tract  against  the  Nonjurors.  This  was 
quickly  followed  (1717)  by  the  issue  of  hie 
sermon  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  printed  by 
royal  command.  Both  these  works  were  de- 
voted to  questioning  the  divine  authority  of 
the  king  and  tho  clergy,  and  were  the  occa- 
sion of  the  famous  Bangorian  Controversy. 
The  matter  was  at  once  taken  up  by  Convo- 
cation, and  led  to  such  wrangling  and  discord 
that  this  body  was  suddenly  prorogued  by  the 
government.  From  this  time  (1717;  till  tin- 
year  1852  Convocation  was  allowed  to  meet 
only  as  a  matter  of  form.  Dr.  Hoadley  was 
translated  to  the  sees  of  Hereford,  Salisbury, 
and  Winchester  in  tho  years  1721,  1723,  arid 
1734  respectively,  and  died  at  Chelsea. 

Hobbes,  Thomas  (A.  1588.  d.  1679),  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree 
as  Bachelor  cf  Arts  in  1608.  The  same  year 
he  wus  appointed  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  future  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  accompa- 
nied his  pupil  in  his  Continental  tour.  Before 
the  year  1620  he  seems  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted whh  Francis  Bacon,  and  was  by  him 
employed  on  the  Latin  version  of  the  Kssnyt. 
In  lG.il  ho  undertook  tho  education  of  the 
new  Karl  of  Devonshire,  his  former  pupil's 
son.  While  abroad  with  this  boy  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Galileo,  and  spent  several 
mouths  at  1'aris,  returning  home  in  1637. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  began  his 
philosophic  career.  In  1642  the  Ih  Cue  was 
printed ;  in  1050  his  lie  Corpore  I'odtico 
(English  in  everything  but  its  title),  and  in 
1G61  the  LeiwthMt,  which  made  him  famous. 


Charles  II.,  who  had  once  been  Hobbes 'a 
pupil  in  mathematics,  gave  his  old  teacher  a 
pension  of  £100  a  year  after  the  Restoration, 
and  hung  his  portrait  up  in  his  private  room. 
After  the  Great  Fire  of  London  a  bill  levelled 
against  the  Lcaathnn  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  passed  early  in  tho 
next  year  (16G7).  The  Behemoth,  or  history 
of  tho  Civil  War,  was  published  1679,  just 
before  its  author's  death,  but  without  his 
consent.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  Derbyshire ;  una  his  literary  labours  were 
continued  till  the  very  end,  in  the  quiet  of  tho 
country.  Hobbes' s  influence  on  philosophical 
thought  has  been  equalled  by  few  English 
writers.  Even  greutcr  has  been  his  influence 
upon  political  and  ethical  speculation.  He 
aimed  at  finding  a  scientific  explanation  for 
the  phenomena  of  man  in  society,  and  this 
gave  an  impulse  to  u  movement  of  thought 
which  has  been  followed  by  English  thinkers 
ever  since.  His  nuiin  political  conception 
was  that  of  the  right  of  all  men  to  seek  their 
own  happiness,  and  their  tendency  to  seek  it, 
even  at  the  expense  of  their  fellows.  In  a 
state  of  nature  the  selfishness  of  every  man 
would  have  free  play,  and  would  only  Ikj 
limited  by  the  selfishness  of  others.  The 
state  of  nature,  therefore,  would  be  a  state  of 
warfare  and  of  suffering.  Government  has 
been  instituted  to  limit  this;  and  govern- 
ment in  its  perfect  form  should  have  absolute 
control  over  civil,  moral,  und  ecclesiastical 
affairs  alike.  The  demonstration  of  the  su- 
premacy and  irresponsibility  of  the  sovereign 
l>owcr  in  a  state,  which  is  one  of  the  DlOftt 
remarkable  features  in  his  philosophy,  caused 
Hobbes  to  be  often  classed  with  the  defenders 
of  despotism,  and  roused  against  him  the 
champions  of  constitutionalism  und  of  eccle- 
siastical freedom  in  his  own  day  j  but  at  a 
later  time  the  conception  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  theory  of  utilitarian  legislation, 
which  was  worked  into  a  regular  system  by 
the  school  of  Bentham. 

The  works  of  Hobbes  hare  been  edited  by  Sir 
W,  Moleswortb,  lt>  vols.,  Lond.,  1839-45. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Holinshed,  Raphael  [d.  circa  15S0),  is 
the  author,  or  jnrhaps,  rather,  the  editor,  of 
the  lurge  folio  History  of  England  which 
furnished  Shakespeare  with  much  of  his 
knowledge  of  Knglish  history.  According  to 
the  dedicatory  preface,  inscribed  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  the  history  as  published  was  a 
fraction  of  the  original  scheme,  which  em- 
braced the  idea  of  a  universal  history,  ap- 
parently^ the  largest  scale.  The  work  in 
its  later  form  consists  of  (1)  a  description  of 
Engbmd,  followed  by  the  history  of  this 
country  down  to  the  Conquest ;  (2)  a  de- 
scription of  Ireland,  followed  by  the  chronicles 
of  that  island  :  (3)  a  description  of  Scotland, 
followed  by  The  Historic  of  Scotland  down 
to  the  year  1575  ;  (4)  the  history  of  tho 
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English  kings  down  to  the  year  1577. 
Holinshod  was  largely  assisted  in  his  great 
work  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  time, 
such  as"  Stow  and  Harrison. 

Holkar  is  tho  family  name  of  one  of  the 
chief  dynasties  of  Mahratta  princes.  Mulhar 
Rao  Holkar  took  part  in  the  Mahratta  in- 
vasion of  Guzerat  in  17*21,  and  in  1735  led  a 
large  army  to  Delhi.  He  succeeded  in  ex- 
torting from  tho  emperor  a  considerable 
territory  in  Malwa  (1730),  which  was  erected 
into  tho  principality  of  Indorc,  and  became 
the  hereditary  dominion  of  the  Holkar  family. 
After  suffering  a  severe  defeat  from  the 
Afghans  in  1701,  Mulhar  Rao  died  in  1763. 
In  1774  his  successor,  Tuckagee  Holkar,  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  war  against  tho 
English.  Ho  was  defeated  by  Colonel 
(ioddard  in  1782,  and  subsequently  joined  the 
British  alliance  against  Tippoo  Sahib. 

Holkar,  Jeswint  Rao  (ti.  1811).  In 
1797,  on  the  death  of  Tuckagee  Holkar.  a  dis- 
pute arose  between  his  sons,  and  Jcswunt 
Rao,  an  illegitimate  son,  fled  to  Nagpore  to 
escape  the  enmity  of  Scindiah,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  half-brother  Khassee 
liao.  Holkar  now  became  a  freebooter,  col- 
lected an  army  of  Patans,  Mnhrattas,  and 
rindarries,  and  joined  himself  to  Ameer 
Khan.  Tho  warfare  between  Scindiah 
and  Holkar,  which  laid  all  Malwa  and 
Khandcish  in  ruins,  ended  in  tho  battle 
of  Poonah,  Oct.  25,  1802,  in  which  Holkar, 
assisted  by  English  troops,  defeated  tho 
united  forces  of  the  Pcishwa  and  Scindiah. 
The  result  was  the  Treaty  of  Basscin  (Dec, 
I802i.  Holkar  was  now  alarmed  at  the 
introduction  of  English  influence,  and  con- 
certed with  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Rerar 
the  conspiracy  which  produced  the  Mahratta 
War.  The  reduction  of  Scindiah  and  Rerar, 
181)3,  produced  no  effect  on  Holkar,  who  was 
compelled  to  plunder  to  pay  his  army  ;  and 
the  foolish  contempt  of  the  English,  which 
induced  them  to  underrate  him  and  pro- 
duced tho  disastrous  retreat  of  Monson. 
gave  him  a  new  lease  of  life.  He  returned 
to  Hindostan  (1804)  with  a  larger  force  than 
ever,  and  besieged  Delhi.  Lake's  advance, 
however,  drove  him  away,  and  ho  lied, 
followed  by  the  English,"  who  surprised 
his  cavalry  at  Kcrrm  kab.id,  and  chased  him 
in  the  direction  of  Dceg.  At  this  fortress 
his  disciplined  army  was  destroyed,  and  after 
hanging  about  Rhurtpore  for  some  time,  he 
lied  with  Ameer  Khan  to  Scindiah**  camp, 
nnd  thence  to  A j mere,  and  across  the  Sut- 
Jej.  Like  pursued  him,  beating  him  re- 
peatedly, and  at  last  forced  him  to  conclude 
the  Treaty  of  Raipoor  Ghaut  (1800),  which 
would  have  greatly  limited  his  power.  The 
declaratory  articles  of  Sir  John  Shore,  how- 
ever, removed  all  these  limitations  and 
gave  him  unlimited  licence  to  plunder  in 


Rajpootana  and  elsewhere,  a  licence  of 
which  he  freely  availed  himself.  He  was 
troubled  first  by  mutinies  in  his  army,  and 
then  by  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  hi* 
nephew.  This  disturbance  led  Holkar  to  put 
his  unfortunate  kinsman  to  death,  a  crime 
which  was  soon  followed  by  the  murder  of 
his  own  brother,  Khassee  Rao.  Remorse  for 
this  double  offence  drove  him  mad,  and  after 
three  years  of  restraint  he  died  in  Oct.,  1811. 

Grant  Duff.  Mahvatlat ,  Wtlln'ty  D**i>*tch<*  ; 
Mill.  Jti*l.  of  India;  Malleson,  Satit*  Stau*<f 
Indui  in  Subtidiary  Alhanae  villi  tk*  Kntuii  (io- 
rrrnm«n(. 

Holland,  Thomas  (d.  1400),  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Kent.  In  1397  he  was 
made  Duke  of  Surrey,  but  was  degraded  in 
1399.  In  1400,  being  implicated  in  a  plot 
against  Henry  IV'.,  he  was  beheaded. 

Holland,  Hen  by  Rich,  Eabl  of  (d. 
164 9),  was  a  younger  son  of  Lord  Rich.  Ho 
served  in  the  Dutch  wars,  and  on  his  return 
to  England,  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of 
James  I.,  who  heaped  honours  upon  him.  In. 
1639  he  was  made  Ix>rd  General  of  the  Horse 
in  the  Scotch  War,  but  seceded  two  vear* 
later  to  the  Parliament.  He  rejoined  the 
king  in  1643,  and  fought  with  considerable 
bravery  in  the  first  battle  of  Newbury ;  but, 
finding  himself  coldly  received  by  Charles, 
he  quickly  deserted  to  the  enemy.  In  1648- 
he  took  part  in  the  altortive  Royalist  rising, 
was  captured  by  the  Parliamentary  troops, 
tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Juaticu  in  1649, 
and  executed. 

Holland,  Henby  Fox,  1st  Lonn  {b.  1705v 
d.  1774),  second  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  wns> 
a  political  disciple  of  Wulpole.  In  1743  h» 
became  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the- 
Treasury,  under  the  Pclhain  administration, 
and  on  Lord  Granville's  failure  to  form  a 
ministry  he  was  appointed  Secretary  for 
War.  But  dissensions  sprang  up  among  tho 
ministry,  and  he  violently  opposed  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  Marriage  Act.  On  the  death  of 
Pelham.  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
attempted  to  form  a  government.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  leader  of  the  Commons.  New- 
castle applied  to  Fox,  as  Pitt  was  ohnoxious 
to  the  king.  Rut  they  quarrelled  about  the 
disposal  of  patronage ;  and  Robinson,  a  man  of 
little  influence,  was  made  manager  of  the  Com- 
mons. The  next  month,  however,  Newcastle 
secured  Fox's  service  s  by  making  him  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  removing  Robinson.  He 
soon  quarrelled  with  his  chief :  and  seeing  that 
the  blame  for  the  loss  of  Minorca  was  to  be 
cast  on  his  shoulders,  he  resigned,  in  1756, 
and  was  shortly  followed  by  Newcastle.  It 
was  hoped  that  he  and  Pittwould  unite,  and 
form  an  administration;  but  his  quarrel 
with  Pitt,  caused  by  his  acceptance  of  office 
in  1754,  was  too  serious.  However,  after  the 
failure  of  Pitt's  first  administration,  Fox 
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accepted  the  subordinate  position  of  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces,  whereby  he  lost  even 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  secured  a  large 
income.  On  the  accession  of  George  III.,  he 
joined  Lord  Bute  in  his  attack  on  tho 
Whigs,  and  deliberately  set  to  work  to  buy  a 
majority  in  tho  House.  The  Paymaster's 
otnco  became  a  shop  for  tho  purchase  of  votes. 
It  is  said  that  £25,000  was  thus  expended  in 
one  morning.  But  the  whole  feeling  of  the 
Commons  was  against  him,  and  his  colleagues 
refused  to  support  him.  Hints  of  bribery 
were  freely  thrown  out,  and  he  became 
thoroughly  unpopular.  "He  had  always 
been  regarded  as  a  Whig  of  tho  "Whigs." 
( )n  the  sudden  resignation  of  Bute,  he  retired 
to  the  House  of  Lords  its  Lord  Holland.  He 
continued  to  hold  office  for  two  more  years, 
but  he  had  ceased  to  play  any  part  in  politics. 
In  1707  he  was  not  ashamed  to  solicit  his 
old  enemy,  Chatham,  for  an  earldom.  Fox, 
though  a  very  able  man,  was,  in  tho  opinion 
of  some,  a  distinct  failure  as  to  his  public 
career. 

Staubope,  ttUt.  of  Enq.:  Mncaulay,  Euay; 
Treveljai),  Early  Lift  of  C.  J.  Fox. 

Holland,  Hrniiy  Richakd  Varsall  Fox, 
3rd  Lord  (1773-1840),  succeeded  to  the 
peerage  while  still  an  infant,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1738  that  he  entered  on  his  par- 
liamentary career,  during  the  whole  of  which 
he  maintained  the  views  and  princ  iples  of  his 
uncle,  Charles  James  Fox.  In  I8O0  tho  Whigs 
came  into  office,  and  Lord  Holland  was  sworn 
a  Privy  Councillor,  and apiiointed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lord  Auckland  to  negotiate  with 
the  American  plenipotentiaries  for  the  settle- 
ment of  some  differences  between  tho  two 
governments.  In  this,  however,  they  wen* 
not  successful,  as  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  President, 
refused  to  ratify  tho  treaty.  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fox,  Iiord  Holland  entered  the  cabinet 
as  Privy  Seal,  but  early  in  1807  tho  ministers 
were  dismissed.  He  was  present  in  various 
nuts  of  the  Peninsula  during  tho  Spiuish 
War.  On  his  return  to  England  (1800),  he 
became  a  follower  of  Mr.  Canning,  to  whom 
he  lent  aid  on  his  accession  to  power  though 
he  did  not  become  a  member  of  his  cabinet. 
In  1830  ho  entered  Lord  Grey's  ministry  as 
Chancellor  of  tho  Duchy  of  Ltncaster,  which 
office  he  continued  to  fill  with  a  slight  in- 
terval when  his  party  was  not  in  power, 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  I»rd  Holland  was 
the  author  of,  among  other  works,  Memoir*  of 
the  Whig  Party  (1832). 

Holland,  Relations  with.  The  name 
Holland,  properly  l>clonging  to  the  Imperial 
county  of  that  name,  which  subsequently 
lwramo  the  leading  State  of  tho  Republic  of 
Seven  United  Provinces,  is  commonly  used 
loosely  for  the  United  Provinces  as  a  whole  ; 
'end,  though  the  official  title  of  tho  modern 
kingdom  is  tho  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  samo  inexact  designation  is  still  applied 


to  it  With  the  mediaeval  county  of  Holland 
the  relations  of  England  were  frequent  and 
friendly.  Count  William  I.  fought  for  Otto 
IV.  at  Bouvines,  and,  sulwequently  changing 
sides,  followed  Ixmis,  the  son  of  Philip  II.,  to 
England,  in  1215.  Floris  V.  established 
intimate  relations  with  Edward  I.,  got  the 
wool-staple  placed  at  I>ort,  and  secured  fish- 
ing rights  on  the*  English  c  oast.  But  in  12r- 
he  reverted  to  the  French  connection.  Hi. 
Bon,  John  I.,  restored  the  alliance  by  his 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Edward  I.  The 
new  Hainault  line  was  again  closely  bound  to 
England  by  the  marriage  of  Philippi,  daugh- 
ter of  William  III.,  to  Edward  III.  (1328). 
On  his  son's  death  in  134ft,  Edward  and 
Philippa  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  seize 
the  country.  In  the  next  century  the  attempt 
of  Humphrey  of  Glouc  ester  to  "win  Holland, 
and  the  counties  attached  to  it,  for  his  wife 
Jacqueline,  was  the  means  of  breaking  up  the 
Anglo-Burgundian  alliance  which  had  given 
tho  English  mastery  of  France.  On  his 
failure,  Holland  became  included  in  the  Bur- 
gundian  dominions,  which  the  accession  of 
Charles  V.  transferred  to  Spain.  Burgundy 
and  Spain  were  both  English  allies,  and  so  the 
old  friendship  was  kept  up.  Intimate  com- 
mercial relations  still  further  tightened  the 
bonds  of  union  between  tho  two  countries. 

The  Reformation,  which  broke  up  the  al- 
liance of  England  and  Spain,  led  to  the  revolt 
of  the  Protestants  of  Holland  from  the  abso- 
lutism and  Catholicism  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  England,  under  Elizabeth,  was 
also  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
Spain.  This  ultimately  compelled  the  queen, 
despite  her  reluctance,  both  to  help  rein-Is- 
against  their  sovereign,  nnd  to  take  a  decided 
Protestant  line,  to  afford  the  revolted  Hol- 
landers very  material  assistant.  At  first, 
English  help  took  the  form  of  secret  sub- 
vention or  popular  subscriptions,  or  of  the 
willing  bands  of  volunteers,  who  flocked  to 
join  a  Protestant  cause.  Subsequently  the 
queen  assisted  the  Dutch  in  a  more  formal 
way.  Elizabeth's  first  decided  intervention 
began  with  the  lavish  grants  to  her  lover,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  aspired  to  lend  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  but  on 
his  disastrous  failure,  and  the  murder  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  in  1584,  Elizabeth,  though  de- 
clining the  proffered  sovereignty  of  the  Seven 
Provinces,  sent  her  favourite  Leicester  as 
governor-general  with  a  small  army,  receiving 
in  return,  some  ''cautionary  towns."  In 
1586,  Sidmy  fell  at  Zutphen.  In  1587 
Leicester's  incompetence  necessitated  his  re- 
call. In  1.388  the  Dutch  did  good  service  by 
blocking  up  the  army  of  Parma  in  the-ir  porta 
which  the  gnat  Armada  hoped  to  land  in 
England.  T*p  to  the  elate  of  Elizabeth's  death 
our  relations  with  the*  Hollanders  continued 
cordial,  and  materially  assisted  their  efforts 
for  liberty. 

With  James  I.  a  new  epoch  logins.  That 
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in'  March's  ]>euce  with  Spain  was  followed  by 
the  restitution  A  the  cautionary  towns,  and 
tho  growing  theological  differences  between 
tho  two  countries,  and  tho  increasing  rivalry 
between  English  and  Dutch  merchants 
produced  a  deeply-rooted  and  enduring  hos- 
tility. When  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce  with 
Spain  (1G09— 21)  came  to  an  end,  James's 
sympathies  were  altogether  Spanish.  Holland 
found  in  France  the  protector  she  had  lost  in 
England.  The  Amlfoyna  massacre  was  but 
tho  prelude  of  a  long  struggle  of  tho  two 
naval  powers  in  the  East  Indies.  The  eventful 
marriage  of  the  Stadtholder,  Frederick  Henry, 
with  Mar)*,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  (1041) 
rather  increased  than  diminished  tho  hostility 
of  England  and  Holland.  Flushed  with  the 
glorious  recognition  of  their  liberty  by  the 
Treaties  of  Westphalia  (1648),  tho  Dutch 
plunged  into  their  famous  naval  war  with 
England.  The  passing  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Navigation  Act,  dealt  a  deadly 
blow  at  tho  Dutch  carrying  trade.  Hut  tho 
war  which  ensued,  and  lasted  from  1051  to 
1654,  was  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  Hol- 
land. The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  closely 
followed  by  tho  re-enaetment  of  tho  Naviga- 
tion Act,  rather  intensified  the  opposition  of 
tho  Amsterdam  oligarchs  to  their  commercial 
rival.  'The  war  (166o— 1667)  was  on  tho 
whole  favourable  to  the  Dutch,  though  the 
Treaty  of  Breda  lost  them  New  Amsterdam. 
In  IGG7  the  two  powers  united  to  check  Louis 
XIV.  by  tho  Triple  Alliance;  but,  in  1G70, 
Charles  II.  signed  a  treaty  with  France  to 
partition  Holland,  as  Charles  I.  had  nearly 
forty  years  earlier  concluded  a  similar  treaty 
with  Spain.  In  1672,  Charles  joined  Louis 
in  his  great  attack  on  Holland.  Hut  common 
political  hostility  to  the  tyrant  of  Europe  now 
proved  so  strong  a  bond  of  union  between 
England  and  Holland  that  even  commercial 
rivalry  was  powerless  to  separate  them. 
The  restoration  of  the  house  of  Orange 
personally  united  tho  two  courts;  aud  the 
marriage  of  William  111.  with  Mary  of 
York  (1G77)  completed  the  alliance.  The 
Revolution  which  brought  William  to  Eng- 
land made  it  indissoluble.  Henceforward, 
the  "  Maritime  Powers,"  as  England  and 
Holland  wero  now  called,  had  a  common  policy 
aud  common  interests.  Marlborough  simply 
continued  tho  work  of  William  of  Orange. 
But  the  narrow  1.  .-is  of  Dutch  prosperity  now 
began  to  show  itself.  It  was  perhaps  only 
because  England  had  won  the  commercial 
race,  that  her  alliance  with  Holland  had  be- 
come ->ossiblo.  Though  tho  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
gave  the  Dutch  all  thev  could  wish,  they 
gradually  sank  into  a  dVcidcd  condition  of 
dependence  on  their  great  ally.  It  was 
English  influence,  now  extended  to  internal 
affairs,  that  made  William  IV.,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Georgo  II.,  Stadtholder  in  1747.  But 
George's  grandson,  William  V.,  was  a  weak 
ruler;  and  despite  his  sympathy  with  George 
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HI.,  tho  rising  Dutch  democracy,  which 
warmly  supjMnled  the  American  colonists,  in- 
sisted on  Holland  adopting  the  "  Armed  Neu- 
trality "  (1780;,  and  rushed  into  u  naval  war 
with  Engbtud.  But  the  glory  of  Holland 
had  now  departed,  and  the  Stales  willingly 
accepted  an  inglorious  peace  in  1783  In  1787 
the  English  and  Prussians  combiutd  to  restore 
tho  Stadtholder,  an  act  which  directly  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Holland  by  the  French  Re- 
public, with  the  approbation  of  the  Dutch 
democracy.  Holland  was  forced  to  lend 
its  naval  strength  to  France,  and  re- 
mained iu  antagonism  to  England  until  1816, 
It  was  largely  through  English  influence  that 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  erected  Holland  and 
Belgium  into  a  kingdom  for  the  house  of 
Orauge.  In  1830,  after  the  revolt  of  Belgium, 
England  aud  France  blockaded  tho  Dutch 
ports,  and  insisted  on  *,hc  signature  of  the 
Convention  of  London  in  1833,  giving  Belgium 
independence.  The  teiritory  had  been  deter- 
mined, and  its  neutrality  guarantied  by  the 
Five  Great  Powers  in  1831. 

Urattaii,  llitt.  of  the  .\  Ik,  i-Unid  ,  and  for  tbe 
earlier  period,  thu  work*  of  Mr.  Motley  ; 
Wureueer,  J}t  V«dei  lnnd*?hr  llittorit ;  Leo,  Swot/ 
Ditcher  NitderlaudtiHckir  Uctchickte ;  Kuuke,  Hut. 
of  guy,  ;  Staubope,  Hut.  of  hug.;  Ciiuiiiuehaiii, 
Uui.  of  Eng.  Com,utrc«.  [TFT] 

Holies,  Den zil,  Loan  (A.  1699,  J.  1680) 

was  the  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clare.  On 
entering  Parliament  (1624)  he  joined  the 
popular  party,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
atdent  opponents  of  Buckingham.  On  March 
2,  1G29,  when  tho  Speaker  whs  ftbout  to  ad- 
journ the  House  in  obedience  to  the  king's 
older,  Holies  forced  him  buck  into  his  chair, 
for  which  act  he  was  fined  a  thousand  marks 
nnd  imprisoned.  At  the  opening  of  the  Long 
Parliament  he  was  much  valued  and  esteemed 
by  the  whole  popular  party.  In  the  year  1G44 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to 
Oxford  to  negotiate  with  tho  king,  showed 
himself  very  anxious  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
and  w-as  consi-quently  accused  of  treachery 
by  Lord  Savile.  Holies  was  tho  leader  of 
tho  Presbyterian  party  in  their  contest  with 
the  Independents  and  with  the  army,  in 
August,  1647,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  returned  to  shore  tho 
short  triumph  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  was 
forced  again  to  bike  refuge  in  Normandy, 
and  to  console  himself  by  attacking  Cromwell 
in  his  Memoirs.  Hollos  reapj>eared  in  Par- 
liament in  1G.59,  and  was  spokesman  of  the 
deputation  of  the  Commons  sent  to  Breda. 
Six  months  later  ho  sat  in  the  court  which 
judged  tho  regicides,  and  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Holies, 
in  1661.  In  1663  ho  was  sent  as  amUts- 
Bador  to  Paris,  recalled  in  166a,  and  nego- 
tiated the  Treaty  of  Breda  in  1607,  but  utterly 
disapproved  tho  foreign  policy  of  Charles. 
"Save  what  the  government  of  the  Parlia- 
ment did,"  he  wrote,  "  we  have  not  taken  one 
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true  step  or  struck  one  true  stroke,  since 

Queen  Elisabeth's  time."     His  last  public 

act  was  to  voto  for  the  acquittal  of  Lord 

Stafford  (1080).    Ho  died  February  17.  1681. 

Burnet  describes  him  as  "a  man  of  great 

courage,  and  of  as  great  pride.    He  had  the 

soul  of  a  stubborn  old  Koman  in  him." 

Jfrmoir*  published  in  Hosere's  Tracts ;  Guizot, 
Monk  et  m*  VonltmporaiM. 

Holy  Alliance,  The,  was  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Paris  on  Sept.  2G,  1815,  between 
Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  Francis,  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  Frederick  William  I., 
King  of  Prussia,  without  the  intervention  of 
their  ministers.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
the  instigator  of  the  step,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  it  under  the  influence  of 
Madame  Krudener,  a  visionary  Pietist.  The 
main  points  of  the  agreement  were  as  follows : 
(I)  European  Christendom  was  regarded  as 
forming  a  single  fauuly,  M  the  only  principle 
e  ither  between  governments  or  subjects  is  to 
regard  themselves  as  members  of  the  same 
Christian  nation,  the  three  allied  princes 
considering  themscdves  as  delegated  by  Pro- 
vidence to  govern  three  branches  of  the  same 
family."  (2)  Three  States,  representing  thro© 
forms  of  Christianity,  the  Greek  Church,  the 
Roman  Church,  and  Protestantism,  wcro 
asked  to  rise  abovo  their  differences,  and  to 
form  a  union  depending  on  their  common 
agreement.  (3)  Christianity  was  proclaimed 
as  the  foundation  of  all  government  and  all 
civilisation,  "  tho  sublime  truths  which  are 
taught  us  by  the  eternal  religion  of  a  God 
Saviour."  "  The  present  art  has  no  other 
object  than  to  snow  in  the  face  of  the 
universe  tho  determination  to  adopt  no  other 
rule  of  conduct,  either  in  the  administration 
of  government,  or  in  the  political  relations 
with  other  governments,  than  tho  precepts  of 
this  holy  religion,  precepts  of  justice,  charity, 
and  peace,"  which  were  as  well  fitted  toguidethe 
public  acts  of  princes  us  they  were  to  guide  the 
lives  of  private  persons,  and  the  only  means 
to  consolidate  human  institutions  and  remedy 
their  imperfections.  (4)  The  three  sovereigns 
declared  themselves  bound  together  by  the  ties 
of  a  true  and  indissoluble  fraternity.  (•*>)  They 
wcro  to  consider  themselves  in  the  light  of 
fathers  to  their  subjects.  The  treaty  was 
offered  for  signature  to  all  European  powers, 
except  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan.  Great 
Britain  alone  declined  to  accede  to  it,  but  the 
I*rince  ltegent  declared  his  personal  adhe- 
rence to  its  principles. 

The  Treaty  is  printed  in  Koch  and  Schoell, 
Hiloxrt  dn  frail/,  dt  Paix,  in.  5*7. 

[O.  B.] 

Holyrood  Abbey  was  founded  by 
David  I.  in  1128.  It  was  plundered  by  tho 
English  in  1332  and  1385,  and  destroyed  by 
Hertford  in  1544.  The  foundation  was  sup- 
pressed in  1547.  Holt/rood  Palace  was  made 
a  royal  residence  by  James  V.  in  1528,  and 


became  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Kings  of 
Scotland.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Riuio  in  1666.  Charles  1.  was  crowned  there 
:  in  1633.  In  1650  it  was  partly  destroyed  by 
Cromwell's  troops.  In  1746  it  was  for  a  short 
time  occupied  by  the  Young  Pretender.  After 
being  allowed  to  fall  almost  into  ruins  it  was 
repaired  in  1850,  and  again  in  1903. 

Homage  [homagium,  sometimes  hotninium 
from  homo,  through  tho  earlier  Latin  form 
hommatieuin),  was  that  profession  of  feudal 
subjection  which  the  vassal  (homo)  mado  to 
his  lord  on  receiving  a  fief  from  his  hands. 
It  could  only  be  received  by  the  lord  himself. 
With  solemn  ceremonies  the  vassal  uncovered 
his  head,  laid  aside  sword  and  spear,  and  knelt 
before  his  suzerain,  and  formally  declared, 
u  I  become  your  man  for  the  lands  which  I 
hold  of  you,  and  will  be  faithful  to  you 
against  all  men,  saving  tho  fealty  which  I 
owe  to  my  lord  the  king."  The  oath 
of  fealty  and  the  grant  of  the  fief  followed 
the  formula  of  homage.  Every  feudal  tenant 
on  acquiring  his  property  was  compelled  to 
do  homage  to  his  lord.  Besides  liege  homage, 
as  mentioned  above,  there  was  a  timple  ho- 
mage, in  which  the  oath  of  fealty  did  not 
follow,  and  a  homage  that  involved  no  feudal 
duties,  such  as  the  Palatine  earls  proffered  to 
the  English  kings  or  tho  great  peers  of 
France  (homagium  per  paragium),  or  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  performed  to  tho  King  of 

Dueaui?«\  s.v.  homagium;  Hrnctou,  lib.  2,  cap. 
M,  §  8;  GlauviU,  lib.  9,  cap.  1. 

Home  Hole  Movement.  [Ireland, 

Homildon  Hill,  The  Battle  of  (Sept. 
1402),  was  fought  near  Wooler  in  Northum- 
Wrlund,  between  a  marauding  party  of  the 
Scotch  under  Douglas,  and  an  English  forco 
under  Hotspur  and  tho  Earl  of  March.  The 
victory  was  won  for  the  English  by  tho 
archers,  there  being  little  or  no  fighting  at 
close  quarters. 

Homilies,  The  Book  op.  In  the  year 
1542  Convocation  decided  to  issue  "certain 
homilies  for  the  stay  of  such  errors  as  were 
then  by  ignorant  preachers  spread  among 
the  people,"  and  this  determination  resulted 
in  tho  publication  of  a  volume  of  sermons, 
fitted  to  be  delivered  by  preachers  whoso 
ability  and  knowledge  were  not  equal  to  tho 
task  of  writing  their  own  discourses  (1547). 
A  reprint  of  this  volume  appeared  in  15G0. 
The  leading  writers  of  this  first  book  of 
Homiliet  appear  to  have  boenCranmer,  Hooi>cr, 
and  Latimer,  but  one  or  two  of  the  sermons, 
at  least,  were  borrowed  from  earlier  publica- 
tions. Tho  second  book  of  Homilut  was 
published  in  1563. 

Honduras,  British,  situated  on  tho 
east  coast  of  Central  America,  was  visited  by 
Columbus  in  1502,  and  was  for  many  years 
in  the  possession  of  Spain,  although  the 
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coast  was  frequently  swept  by  English  buc- 
caneers, and  a  few  English  colonists  were 
also  settled  there.  In  IG70  tho  Sjwniards 
confirmed  Oreat  Britain's  right  to  the 
Laguna  de  Torminos  and  the  parts  adjacent  in 
the  province  of  Yucatan,  those  places  having 
been  actually  in  possession  of  British  subjects 
through  right  of  sufferance  or  indulgence. 
But  despite  this  concession,  the  Spaniards 
Borne  fifty  years  later  (1717)  attempted  to 
deprive  the  English  of  all  share  in  the 
country,  and  a  desultory-  war,  which  lasted 
forty  years,  was  the  result.  It  was  not  till 
1786  that  Honduras  finally  became  British 
territory  ;  and  even  later  than  this  it  was.  in 
179G  and  subsequent  years,  ngain  attucked  by 
the  Spaniards.  Honduras  was  at  first  a  de- 
pendency of  Jamaica,  but  a  democratic 
government  had  grown  up  spontaneously. 
About  1830  an  intermittent  struggle  began 
l>etween  tho  "superintendents"  sent  from 
Jamaica  and  the  popidar  element.  It  was  made 
a  crown  colony  in  1870,  and  finally  separated 
from  Jamaica  in  1884.  England  resigned 
the  protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  Coast  by  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850. 

Hong-Kong,  an  island  off  the  south- 
east (oust  of  China,  was  occupied  by  the 
English  during  the  Chinese  War  of  IStO.and 
in  IS42  was  formally  ceded  to  (Jreat  Britain 
by  the  Treaty  of  Nankin.  Since;  that  time 
the  colony  of  Hong-Kong  has  become  a 
centre  of  trade  and  a  naval  and  military 
station.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  aided  by  an  executive  council  of 
eight  members,  and  a  legislative  council  con- 
sisting of  seven  official  and  six  non-official 
members. 

Honoring,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(fi27— G53),  was  one  of  the  companions  of 
Augustine,  and  was  famoiiB  for  his  skill  in 
music.  On  the  death  of  Justus  he  sueeeeded 
to  the  archbishopric.  During  his  long  tenure 
of  office  he  saw  the  completion  of  the  conver- 
sion of  Northumbria  and  the  evangelisation 
of  Wessex  by  Birinus. 

Uook,  A  rchkUhoj*  of  Canterbury. 

Honour.  The  term  honour  was  used  es- 
pecially M  of  the  more  noble  sort  of  seigniories 
on  which  other  inferior  lordships  or  manors 
depend  by  performance  of  some  customs  or 
services  to  those  who  are  lords  of  them." 
The  honour,  or  liberty,  was  one  of  tho  great 
baronial  jurisdictions,  and  often  consisted  of 
many  manors.  Though  each  of  the  various 
manors  composing  the  honour  had  its  own 
sejtarate  jurisdiction,  yet  only  one  court  was 
held  for  the  whole  ;  hence  the  rights  of  the 
honour  are,  in  the  main,  those  of  the  manor 
or  liberty.  From  the  later  Anglo-Saxon 
times  there  existed  large  "liberties,"  whose 
jurisdiction  lay  outside  that  of  the  hun- 
dred courts,  and  was  in  private  hands. 
The  tenants  in  these  liberties  attended  the, 
court  of  their  lord,  instead  of  the  hundred  | 


court,  and  were  judged  by  the  lord's  steward. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Anglo  -  Saxon 
honours  seem  to  have  belonged  to  churches, 
but  the  thegn  possessing  five  hides  had  also  a 
right  of  judging  on  his  own  property.  In 
other  cases,  the  hundred  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  private  hands,  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, would  be  practically  a  manor.  But 
exemption  from  attending  the  hundred  court 
did  not  excuse  attendance  at  the  shire-moot. 
Under  the  Norman  kings,  the  number  of 
these  greater  franchises  or  honours  increased 
largely,  and  it  was  a  most  important  l«rt  of 
the  work  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.  to  force 
the  barons  to  admit  the  royal  officers  into  the 
privileged  courts.  The  above  remarks  apply 
equally  to  the  manor,  which  differed  from  an 
honour  mainly  in  that  the  latter  was  composed 
of  several  distinct  manors.  These  great 
honours,  when  th»y  escheated  into  the  hands 
of  the  crown,  were  not  generally  joined  on  to 
the  ordinary  county  administration,  but  wen- 
cither  allowed  to  continue  in  the  possession 
of  the  king,  and  were  farmed  like  a  shin-,  or 
were  granted  out  again  as  an  hereditary  fief. 
But  even  if  retained  in  tho  king's  hand's,  the 
tenants  of  the  honour  did  not,  according  to 
Dr.  Stubhs,  rank  as  tenants-in-chief  of  tho 
crown;  nor  was  the  king  justified  in  claim- 
ing dues  from  them  or  their  immediate  lord. 
In  later  years,  honours  were  often  created  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  e.g.,  Ampthill,  Grafton, 
ond  Hampton  Court,  by  33  Henry  VIII. 
Again,  four  years  later,"  Henry  VIII.  was 
empowered  to  make  Westminster  aud  Kiug- 
ston-on-IIull  honours  if  he  would. 

T.  CuDniiigUaui,  Law  Dictionary;  Stubbs. 
Contt.  UUt. 

Hood,  S ami  ei,,  ViscorxT  {f>.  1724. 
fi.  1810),  entered  tho  Royal  Navy  in  1740. 
In  1754,  he  was  in  the  command  of 
a  sloop  stationed  at  the  Bahama  Islands. 
Several  years  later  he  served  under  Rodney  in 
the  bombardment  of  Havre,  and  passed 'the 
four  years  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Paris 
in  duty  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  in  tho 
Mediterranean.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
twenty  years  he  was  created  a  baronet.  1778, 
and  later  was  appointed  rear-admiral,  with  the 
command  of  a  squadron  of  eight  ships  which 
was  being  sent  to  reinforce  Rodney  in  the 
West  Indies,  17S0.  On  Rodney  sailing  away  to 
England  with  a  large  cenvoy.  Hood  was  left 
in  command  of  the  fleet  oft  tho  leeward 
Islands.  On  learning  that  De  Orassc  had 
sailed  to  America,  Hood  hastened  after  him, 
and  a  partial  engagement  occurred  between 
the  French  and  English  fleets.  Again  Do 
Ornsse  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  was 
followed  by  Hood.whokiflled  for  some  time  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  French  fleet  and  army 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  St.  Chris- 
topher's. The  island  at  length  capitulated, 
and  Hood  sailed  away  unmolested  to  join 
Rodney  at  Barlmdoes.  '  On  April  i»,  1782.  Sir 
Samuel  Hood,  in  command  of  the  advanced 
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squadron,  consisting  of  eight  ships,  came  up 
with  the  French,  and  was  at  ouce  vigorously 
attacked  by  fifteen  French  ships ;  but  so  ably 
ilid  he  fight  his  small  detachment,  th.it  on 
Rodney's  arrival  with  tho  centre  squadron, 
1  *•  Grasse  Bailed  away.  The  next  two  days 
wero  occupied  in  a  chase;  but  on  the  1  '2th 
Kodney  managed  to  bring  tho  French  fleet  to 
an  engagement  off  the  north-west  corner  of 
Dominica.  Hood's  division  was  engaged  with 
the  French  van,  and  the  contest  was  main- 
tained with  much  obstinacy  and  spirit,  until 
the  VilU  de  Pari*,  De  Grease's  ship,  struck  to 
the  BarjUur,  the  flagship  of  Hood.  Hood  was 
rewarded  for  this  victory  by  tho  title  of  Baron 
Hotfd  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  he  returned  home,  and  in 
May,  1784,  was  returned  as  M.P.  for  West- 
minster. In  178C  he  was  appointed  port 
admiral  at  Portsmouth,  and  two  years  biter 
was  constituted  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral. 
Jn  1793  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of 
tho  red,  and  was  at  once  ordered  to  the  Medi- 
terranean as  commander-in-chief,  with  the 
Object  of  taking  possession  of  Toulon.  After 
a  neap  of  two  months  this  town  was  reduced. 
At  the  end  of  1794  he  was  appointed  Governor 
«f  Greenwich  Hospital,  being  soon  afterwards 
raised  to  the  English  peerage  with  the  title  of 
Viscount  Hood  (1796).  He  survived  his  ele- 
vation nearly  twenty  years. 

A  IK  ii ,  .Yiirui  BattUt;  Lodge,  Portrait*. 

Hooker,  Bichabd  (*.  1553,  d.  looo),  the 

author  of  the  famous  EccUtuutical  I'oltty,  was 
id  united  at  Oxford,  whero  ho  remained  until 
1684,  In  the  following  year  he  became 
Master  of  the  Temple,  and  was  involved  in 
a  controversy  with  Travers,  a  Puritan,  in 
which  ho  was  vigorously  supported  by  his 
friends  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  Bishop 
Kindyn.  Travers  was  suspended,  and  "  to 
justify  his  suspension  we  are  in  possession 
of  Hooker's  immortal  work,  '  which  has 
gained  for  him  the  epithet  of  "judicious." 
The  Eccfaituttrul  I'olity  has  other  claims  to 
remembrance  besides  its  literary  excellence. 
It  is  in  reality  a  defence  of  tho  Church  of 
England  us  then  established  ;  and  in  the 
{-curse  of  his  argument  Hooker  has  to  deal 
with  those  principles  which,  underlying 
the  Puritan  doctrines,  wero  at  that  time 
forcing  their  way  into  such  prominence.  He 
first  of  all  inquires  into  the  nature  of  law, 
and  finds  that  it  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
aections  -laws  immutablo  and  laws  variable; 
and  then  applies  the  touchstone  of  criticism 
to  decide  to  which  category  the  various  texts 
of  scripture  belong.  The  extremo  Puritans, 
who  would  have  borrowed  even  their  criminal 
jurisprudence  from  the  pages  of  tho  Old 
Testament,  ure  met  at  tho  threshold  by 
Hooker's  challenge.  Passing  on  from  general 
to  particular  points,  he  comes  to  the  burning 
question  of  episcopacy  ;  and  here,  though  ad- 


hering to  the  belief  that  this  form  of  Church 

government  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
e  bases  his  chief  argument  on  the  fact  that 
no  special  form  of  ecclesiastical  rule  ib  laid 
down  in  its  pages  as  being  absolutely  binding 
on  all  nations.  The  varying  circumstances 
of  different  peoples  will,  he  urgues,  lead  then 
to  form  a  mode  of  discipline  fitted  to  their 
necessities.  It  is  hardly  necessary  in  this  place 
to  draw  attention  to  his  theories  of  secular 
government,  and  of  the  king's  limited  power, 
widely  as  they  differed  from  tho  notions  gene- 
rally "upheld  by  the  Church  party  in  tho  en- 
suing reigns. 

Keblc'n  edition  of  tbe  Ecclttiartical  Polity. 

Hooper,  John  (b.  1475,  d.  1555,  at  first 
a  Cistercian  monk,  became,  during  tho  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  one  of  tho  leaders  of  tho 
Reformation,  and  acquired  great  fame  as  a 
preacher.  In  1550  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  though  for  some  time  ho  refused 
to  enter  upon  his  office,  owing  to  his  objection 
to  obey  any  spiritual  authority  but  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  to  wear  the  episcopal  dress.  In  1552 
he  received  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  in 

•••">i  /•'<«,    and    "  by  his    activity,  his 

fervid  declamation,  and  his  bold  though  in- 
temperate zeal,  deserved  tho  applause  and 
gratitude  of  the  well-wishers  to  the  new  doc- 
trines." On  the  accession  of  Mary,  Hooper 
was  at  onco  marked  out  as  a  victim,  was 
ejected  from  his  see,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Fleet,  September,  1553.  In  the  beginning 
of  1555  ho  was  condemned  for  hen-sy,  and 
sent  to  .Gloucester,  where  he  was  burnt  on 
Feb.  9.  M  His  charities,"  says  Professor 
Tytler,  "  were  extensive  and  unwearied  ;  his  • 
hospitality  generous  and  noble,  his  manners 
simple,  his  piety  unaffected  and  profound." 

Foie,  Martyr* ;  Lingard,  II M.  of  Eng.  ;  Froude, 

Hopton,  Sir  Ralph,  afterwards  Loan 
(rf.  1652),  first  distinguished  himself  in  tho 
wars  of  the  Low  Countries.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  was  sent  into  tho  western 
parts  of  England  to  assist  in  forming  an 
army  for  the  king.  His  success  in  Cornwall 
was  complete.  In  1643  he  defeated  Sir  W. 
Waller  at  the  battle  of  Laosdowne,  but  was 
himself  severely  wounded.  In  the  same  year 
Charles  I.  appointed  him  Governor  of  Bristol 
and  created  him  Baron  Hopton.  Next  year, 
after  taking  Winchester,  ho  was  defeated  at 
Alresiord  by  Sir  W.  Waller  with  Haselrig'a 
"  Lobsters,"  and  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  council  at  Bristol.  In 
1646  be  was  routed  by  Sir  T.  Fairfax  at  tho 
battle  of  Torrington,  after  which  disaster  he 
dissolved  his  army  and  withdrew  to  the  Stilly 
Islands,  and  subsequently  to  the  Continent. 
Ue  died  at  Bruges. 

Horestii,  The,  were  an  ancient  British 
tribe  occupying  the  modern  counties  of  Clack- 
mannan, Kinross,  snd  Fife,  with  the  eastern 
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part  of  Stratherne,  and  the  country  to  tho 
west  of  the  Tay. 

Bona  [d.  circa  455)  is  said  to  hare  been 
tho  brother  of  Hengest,  whom  ho  accom- 
panied in  his  exjs'dition  to  Britain,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  he  was  slain  in  the 
buttle  of  Avlesford  (455).  The  town  of 
Horstead,  in  Kent,  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  him,  and  a  Ikutow  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  pointed  out  as  tho  tomb  of  Horsa.  The 
very  existence  of  Horsa  has  been  questioned 
of  late  years,  and  his  name  has  been  made  to 
be  no  more  than  a  representation  of  the  steed 
which  has  so  long  figured  on  the  standard  of 
Kent.  But  his  name  occurs  more  than  once 
in  tho  Anglo-Saxon  ChronicU,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  been  a  real 
historical  character,  even  though  his  name  bears 
the  signification  attributed  to  it.  [Hengest.] 

Hospitallers,  The  Knights,  or  Bre- 
thren op  St.  John  at  Jerusalem,  were 
one  of  the  two  military  orders  of  Crusaders. 
They  derived  their  name  "  from  their 
hospital  built  at  Jerusalem  for  the  use 
of  pilgrims  coming  to  tho  Holy  Land,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist."  The  order 
was  instituted  about  the  year  1092,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  house  in  London 
till  the  year  1100.  They  were  much  favoured 
by  the  first  two  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne  and  Baldwin,  and  in  Kngland 
soon  acquired  largo  possessions.  The  superior 
in  England  became  in  process  of  time  a  lay 
baron,  and  had  a  seat  among  the  lords  in 
Parliament.  They  had  numerous  manoi°s 
.scattered  over  different  counties  in  England. 
Each  settlement  of  Hospitallers  was  under 
the  rule  of  a  commander,  who  answered  to 
the  preceptors  of  the  Templars.  They  were 
followers  of  St.  Augustine's  rule,  and  won?  a 
black  habit,  with  a  white  cross  upon  it.  Their 
chief  establishment  in  England  was  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  John,  at  Clerkenwell,  founded  by 
Jordan  Bris«  t,  about  1 100.  Its  revenue  at  tho 
time  of  the  Reformation  seems  to  have  been be- 
ween  £2.000  and  £3,000.  Other  <  ommanderios 
of  this  order  were  at  Beverley  (Yorkshire)  and 
Warwick.  In  Pugdale's  Mona$tiea»  (edit. 
1830)  more  than  fifty  others  are  enumerated. 

Dujrdale.  MonaMieon ;  Tanner.  Notitia  Mon  da- 
tura ;  Porter,  Hist,  of  tht  Kniuht,  of  Mnlta; 
KnighltUotpit tiller*  in  England  |  Camden  Soo.). 

Hotham,  John  pe  (</.  1336).  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  II.,  and  in  1311  is 
found  as  guardian  of  Gavcston's  houses  in 
London.  Next  year  he  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  and  in  1313 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  France.  Two 
years  later  he  was  despatched  to  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  barons  there  to 
make  a  stand  against  Edward  Bruce.  In 
1318  he  was  appointed  Chancellor,  nnd  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  Great  Seal  till  January, 


1 320.  Some  four  years  before  this  last  date 
(1316),  he  had  been  elected  Bishop  of  Ely. 
On  the  accession  of  Edward  III.  he  was  once 
more  made  Chancellor,  but  was  struck  with 
paralysis  some  two  years  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1336. 

Hotham,  Sir  John  (d.  1645),  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  having  some  personal  grudgo 
against  that  statesman.  In  the  debate  upon 
the  Remonstrance  he  sided  with  Hyde  [Cla- 
rendon]. Next  year  (1642)  Hotham  was 
despatched  by  the  Parliament  to  tike  com- 
mand of  Hull  and  secure  the  large  magazines 
of  that  important  town  for  the  popular  party. 
When  Charles  demanded  admittance  to  this 
fortress  Hotham  refused  him,  and  the  Par- 
liament approved  the  conduct  of  their  officer. 
But  he  was  not  entirely  in  the  confidence  of 
his  employers,  who  sent  his  son  to  play  tho 
spy  upon  his  father's  movements.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  Ix>rd  Digby  fell  into  their 
hands,  Sir  John  allowed  his  honour  to  be 
tampered  with,  and  promised  to  deliver  up 
the  town  on  tho  first  shot  fired  against  it  by 
the  king's  army.  Accordingly  Hotham  per- 
mitted Digby  to  depart  for  the  pUrpOM  of 
earning  the  newB  to  York,  but  soon  found 
out  that  he  had  no  power  to  achieve  his  pur- 
pose. A  bttle  later  both  Sir  John  Hotham 
and  his  son  were  executed  for  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle (January,  1645),  and  died  leaving  on 
men's  minds  the  impression  that  had  it  not 
been  for  their  weakness,  the  Parliament 
would  have  become  the  absolute  masters  of 
the  whole  of  Yorkshire. 

Hotspur.    [Percy,  Henry.] 

Houghers,  The,  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  Connemara  in  the  winter  of  1711. 
They  consisted  of  armed  parties,  disguised  by 
white  sheets,  and  spread  over  Mayo,  Sligo, 
Koseommon,  Galwav,  and  Clare,  slaughtering 
and  "  houghing  "  the  cattle,  from  which  last 
practice  they  derived  their  name.  Notice* 
were  posted  up,  signed  by  "  ( 'aptain  Evan," 
bidding  the  shepherds  remain  indoors.  None 
of  the  Houghers,  who  were  evidently  directed 
by  men  of  birth  and  education,  had  been 
apprehended,  when  a  government  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  promising  a  free  pardon  to 
all  who  would  confess.  Cpon  this,  sixteen 
young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  l>cst 
Catholic  families,  came  forward  in  Gal  way, 
and  by  the  end  of  1713  the  movement  had 
ceased.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it 
was  merely  intended  to  check  cattle-farming 
and  Protestantism,  or  whether  it  had  a 
Jacobite  origin  :  but,  in  any  case,  the  priests 
do  not  appear  to  have  Wn  implicated  in  tho 
disturbance.  Afterwards,  the  Houghers  wcro 
identified  with  the  Whitebovs  (q.v.).  In 
1783  the  Houghers  directed"  their  efforts 
against  soldiers,  and  a  bill  was  passed  against 
them  in  1784. 
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Housecarls,  The,  or  Thing amex  (Hut 
ear/*),  were  a  bodv-guard  formed  by  Canute 
from  the  remains  of  the  fom-wikings,  who,  after 
the  battle  in  whi(  h  these  pirates'  power  was 
broken,  came  to  England,  under  Thurkill  the 
Tall,  and  took  Canterbury.  Canute  organised 
them  into  two  bodies,  of  about  2,000  men 
.  .1.  it,  picked  soldiers,  from  all  lands  under  his 
rule.  "  This  forte,"  sws  Mr.  Freeman, 
"  was,  in  fact,  a  revival  of  the  earliest  form 
of  the  primitivo  Coniitatus,  only  more 
thoroughly  and  permanently  organised ;  re- 
ceiving regular  pay,  and  reinforced  by  volun- 
teers of  all  kinds  and  of  all  nations,  they 
doubtless  gradually  departed  from  the  higher 
type  of  Comitatus,  and  approached  moro 
m  arly  to  the  level  of  ordinary  mercenaries. 
They  were,  in  fact,  the  germ  "of  a  standing 
army,  an  institution  which  later  kings  and 
great  earls,  English  as  well  as  Danish,  found 
it  to  their  interest  to  continue."'  The  English 
king's  Housecarls  were  almost  exteruu'nated 
at  the  battles  of  Stamford  Bridge  and  Senlac. 

Hove  den,  Roger  op  (d.  circa  1201),  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  our  early  chroni- 
clers, was  probably  a  native  of  Howden,  in 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  may  have 
been  introduced  to  public  life  by  Bishop  Hugh 
de  Puiset,  of  Durham ;  but,  in  any  case,  no 
was  employed  in  the  king's  service  by  1174, 
for  in  this  year  wo  find  him  in  attendance  on 
Henry  II.  in  Franco.  Next  year  Henry  sent 
him  into  Galloway,  to  induce  the  princes  of 
Galloway  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  England 
as  their  lord.  A  few  years  later  Roger  was 
employed  in  the  monastic  elections  of  1185, 
and  in  1189  was  justice  itinerant  for  the 
forests  in  the  north  of  England,  from  which 
time  ho  is  lost  sight  of.  Dr.  Stubbs  has 
divided  the  Chronicle  of  Roger  Hovedcn  into 
four  parte  : — part  1  comes  down  to  1148,  |>art 
2  extends  from  1149  to  1109,  3  from  1170  to 
1192,  4  from  1192  to  1201.  Of  these  four 
divisions,  the  same  authority  remarks  that  part 

1  is  a  copy  of  an  earlier  Durham  compilation, 
to  which  he  has  made  a  few  additions ;  part 

2  is  Hoveden's  own  narrative,  but  is  largely 

indebted  to  the  Mr  I  rote  Chronicle,  and  is  by 

no  means  free  from  chronological  errors; 

part   3  is  a   revision,  or,   rather,  a  new 

edition,  of  the  Chronicle,  that  goes  by  the 

name  of  Benedict  of  J'etcrhorouah,  to  which, 

however,  Roger  has  added  some  important 

documents;  part  4  appears  to   have  been 

Hoveden's  own  work,  and  is  of  special  value 

for  the  time  of  which  it  treats.    Hoveden  has 

been  edited,  with  invaluable  prefaces,  by  Dr. 

Stubbs  for  the  Rolls  Series. 

Stubb*.  Introd.  in  the  Rolls  Edition ;  Sir  J. 
D.  H  it'!.,  /Vsvrij'dr*  Catalogue. 

Howard,  The  Family  oe.  According  to 
Sir  Bernard  Burke,  the  familv  of  Howard 
was  established  in  Norfolk  in  the  tenth 
century.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Sir  Robert 
Howard    married    Margaret,   daughter  of 


Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk  (who 
was  descended  from  Thomas  of  Brotherton, 
son  of  King  Edward  I.),  and  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Fitzalan, 
Earl  of  Arundel.  Thus  the  estates  of  the 
MowbravB  and  Fitzalans  came  into  possession 
of  the  Howards.  In  1470  Sir  John  Howard, 
son  of  this  Sir  Robert,  was  created  Lord 
Howard,  and  in  1483  Earl  Marshal  and  Duko 
of  Norfolk.  Among  other  peerages  in  thi* 
familv  are  those  of  Howard-dc-Waldcn 
(created  1597),  Howard  of  Glossop  (18G9), 
Carlisle  (1661),  Effingham  (1554),  Suffolk 
(1603). 

Howard,  Sm  Edward  (d.  1513),  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  and 
second  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  victor  of  Flodden. 
Occupying  the  position  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England,  he  distinguished  himself  on 
several  occasions.  In  loll,  supported  by  hi* 
brother,  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  as  a  subordinate 
officer  in  his  fleet,  ho  killed  the  Scotch 
privateer,  Andrew  Barton,  and  captured  two 
of  his  ships.  In  1512,  on  his  return  from 
Spain,  where  he  had  conducted  the  English 
fonts*,  under  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  Sir 
Edward  Howard  captured  many  French 
mcrehantmcn,  and  made  several  destructive 
descents  on  the  French  coast.  Having  refitted 
at  Southampton,  and  being  reinforeed  by  a 
further  squadron  of  twenty-five  sail,  ho  en- 
gaged with  a  French  fleet  of  thirty-nino  sail 
near  Brest,  on  Aug.  10.  Victor)'  once  again 
inclined  to  the*  side  of  the  English,  but  a 
complete  triumph  was  prevented  by  the  dismay 
occasioned  to  both  tho  contending  parties 
upon  the  conflagration  of  the  two  largest 
ships  on  each  side,  the  Regent  and  tho  Corde- 
lier, whose  entire  crews,  to  tho  number  of 
1,700  men,  perished  in  the  flames.  In  1513 
Sir  Edward  Howard  was  killed  in  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  French  fleet  near  Brest  (April 
25).  He  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  by  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas 
Howard,  who  became  in  later  years  the  third 
Duko  of  Norfolk. 

Howard  of  Effixcham,  William,  Lord 
(d.  1573),  was  tho  son  of  Thomas,  second 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Marshal  of  England. 
On  the  charge  of  concealing  the  incontinence 
of  his  niece,  Catherine  Howard,  Lord  William 
was  declared  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason, 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
He  soon,  however,  recovered  his  liberty, 
and  was,  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI., 
employed  on  various  diplomatic  missions, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  one  to  tho 
Cwir  of  Muscovy,  in  1553.  Soon  after  Mary's 
accession  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
made  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  In 
1554  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
cnishing  the  Kentish  rebellion,  and  suc- 
cessfully prevented  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  from 
entering  I»ndon.  It  was  owing  to  his  in- 
fluence as  head  of  tho  naval  poweT  of  Eng- 
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land,  that  Gardiner  found  it  expedient  not  to 
press  the  charge  against  Elizabeth  of  being 
implicated  in  Wyatt's  ri'l>elliun  ;  and  through- 
out  the  whole  reign  of  Mary  he  exercised  a 
constant  watch  over  th<>  princess,  by  whom, 
after  her  accession,  he  »a>  en ated  Lord  Cham- 
berlain and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  as  a  reward  for 
his  devotion.  In  l.VV.i  he  was  sent  as  com- 
missioner to  Cambrai,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Wotton  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
subsequently  did  his  beat  to  bring  about  the 
marriage  of  the  quern  with  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria. 

Froude,  Ut*t.  «f  y.„.,.  ;  Tytler,  Envland  under 
Edvrard    VI.,    Mar;,     .ntd     KUuiMk ;  AiklU, 

Mew  of  the  Court  »/  fyum  flitaWk. 

Howard  <>p  Effingham,  Charles.  Lord 
ib.  1536,  d.  1621),  was  the  son  of  William, 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  grandson 
of  the  second  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  the 
year  1569  he  held  a  command  in  the  royal 
army  during  the  Northern  rebellion,  and, 
in  1587,  very  strongly  advised  the  execution 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  In  1585,  although 
•H  Catholic,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  and  had  command 
of  the  fleet  during  the  alarm  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  his  resolution  and  bravery  being 
conspicuous  throughout  the  crisis.  In  1596 
he  was  associated  with  the  Earl  of  Essex 
in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz,  and  was 
•created  Earl  of  Nottingham  as  a  reward 
for  his  services.  In  1601  he  was  instrumental 
in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  Essex, 
"with  whom  he  hud  quarrelled  after  the 
Spanish  expedition.  I'nder  James,  I/>rd 
Howard  continued  to  hold  his  office  as  ad- 
miral, and  filled  the  post  of  Lord  High 
Steward  at  the  coronation.  Though  without 
•very  great  experience  or  commanding  ability. 
Lord  Howard  was  fairly  successful.  He  had 
*>mo  naval  skill,  and  was  both  bold  and  pru- 
<lent.  He  knew  whose  advice  to  follow,  and 
was  very  popular  in  the  navy.  [Armada.] 
Lingard,  HW.  of  En  j. ;  Froude,  Ui$t.  of  Eng. 

Howard,  Lord  William  (</.  1610),  was 
tho  second  son  of  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Carlisle 
He  was  suspected  of  being  implicated  in 
Francis  Throgmorton's  plot,  1583,  but, 
though  he  was  arrested,  no  proof  of  his  com- 
plicity could  be  obtained.  Having  become 
lord  of  Naworth  Castle  in  right  of  his  wife, 
he  was  made  Warden  of  the  Western  Marches. 

Howard  of  Fx  kick.  Edward,  Lord  (./. 
1675),  was  the  seventh  son  of  Thomas  Howard, 
Eirl  of  Suffolk,  and  was  created  ttaron 
Howard  of  Escrick,  in  Yorkshire,  1628.  Ho 
sided  with  the  Parliament  throughout  tho 
Civil  War,  and,  after  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  consented  to  liecomo  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commons,  when  he  represented 
Carlisle ;  he  also  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State.  In  Julv,  1650,  he  was 
accused  by  Major-General  Harrison  of  taking  | 


bribes  from  wealthy  delinquent*.  A  year  later 
he  was  convicted,  expelled  from  the  House, 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000.  He  was  soon  re- 
leased, and  the  fine  was  not  exacted,  but  he 
took  no  further  part  in  public  affairs. 

Howard.  John  (*.  1726,  d.  1790),  a 
distinguished  philanthropist,  was  born  in 
London,  and  after  being  for  somo  time 
apprenticed  to  a  grocer,  travelled  over 
Europe.  In  1756  he  undertook  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon,  but  on  tho  way  was  captured  by  a 
French  privateer,  and  was  for  a  short  time 
held  in  captivity.  In  177 J  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  English  prisons, 
and  he  visited  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
Continent  to  examine  their  prisons.  In  1777, 
he  published  The  State  of  the  Pruon*  in 
England  and  Walei,  which  had  the  effect  of 
drawing  public  attention  to  the  abuses  which 
prevailed,  and  ultimately  leading  to  great 
reforms.  He  died  at  Kherson  while  prose- 
cuting researches  into  the  plague. 

Howard  v.  Gossett,  Case  of.  Mr. 
Howard,  who  had  been  Stockdale's  solicitor 
in  his  action  agiinst  Messrs.  Hansard  in 
1839  and  1840,  brought  an  action  against  tho 
officers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had 
taken  him  into  custody,  and  obtained  a  ver- 
dict for  £100.  He  then  obtained  a  second 
verdict  against  Sir  W.  Gossett,  the  Scrgeant- 
at-Arms,  on  the  ground  that  the  Speaker's 
warrant  was  informal.  The  question  was 
once  more  brought  before  tho  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  here  the  verdict  of  the  lower 
court  was  reversed.  The  case  forms  a  con- 
stitutional precedent  of  some  importance.  As 
Sir  Erskine  May  points  out,  "  The  act  of  the 
officer  and  not  the  authority  of  the  House  itself 
was  questioned." 

May,  Court.  Hut. 

Howe,  John  1630,  rf.  1705),  Puritan 
divine,  a  native  of  Loughborough.  After  his 
appointment  to  the  living  of  Great  Torring- 
ton  in  1652,  and  while  on  a  visit  to  London, 
ho  attracted  the  notice  of  Cromwell,  who 
made  him  his  domestic  chaplain.  He  was 
also  appointed  Ivecturer  at  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster.  At  the  Restoration  he  returned 
to  Torrington,  but  was  ejected  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  ami  became  a  Nonconformist 
minister  in  Iiondon.  He  was  an  erudite  and 
eloquent  preacher,  and  was  universally  es- 
teemed for  his  liberality  and  piety. 

Howe,  John  (d.  1722),  was  returned  as 
member  for  Cirencester  to  the  Convention  of 
1689,  having  previously  been  known  as  the 
author  of  some  savage  lampoons.  He  was 
appointed  Vice-Chamberlain  to  Queen  Mary. 
Ho  proved  himself  a  zealous  Whig,  and  pro- 
posed sending  Dutch  troops  to  suppress  a 
Scotch  regiment,  which  had  mutinied  when 
ordered  to  the  Continent.    He  attacked  Car- 
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marthcn  and  Halifax.  : <  m  aiding  that  they 
should  be  removed  from  the  king's  councils, 
hut  without  effect.  He  was  dismissed  from 
his  office  in  1G92,  apparently  for  imagining 
that  Queen  Mary  was  in  love  with  him. 
From  this  time  he  displayed  tho  most  ranco- 
rous hatred  against  the  i|iic<'n  and  her  hus- 
band, and  moved  the  impeachment  of  Burnet 
for  writing  an  obnoxious  pastoral  letter. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  became  a  Tory,  and  a 
soalous  advocat«  for  peace.  In  1702  he  re- 
ceived the  office  of  Joint  Paymaster  of  tho 
Forces.  He  moved  without  success  that  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  should  have  the  enormous 
income  of  £100,000  a  year  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne.  Howe  was  sworn  of  tho  Privy 
Council  in  1708,  but  on  tho  accession  of 
George  I.  he  was  dismissed  from  his  offices, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment. 

Macaulftjr,  Jfiat.  of  Eng.  ;  Ranke,  Hut  of  Eng.  ; 
Stanhope,  Reign  of  Qnttn  Anut. 

Howe,  Kichard,  Ikt  Earl  (A.  1726,  d. 
1799),  a  third  son  of  the  second  Viscount 
Howe,  entered  tho  navy  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  was  employed  under  Lord  Anson. 
After  serving  for  some  time  in  the  West 
Indies  he  was  appointed  commander  of  a 
sloop  in  1745.  In  1748  ho  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  spent  three  years  in  studying 
navigation  and  tactics.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  perform  a  semi-diplomatic  mission 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  executed  it  with 
great  skill  and  judgment.  In  1754,  while 
attached  to  Boscawen's  fleet,  he  captured  a 
French  ship.  Three  years  later  ho  was 
returned  to  Parliament  "for  Dartmouth,  and 
in  the  following  vear  made  himself  con- 
spicuous in  Hawke  s  attacks  nn  the  French 
coast,  and  in  the  same  year  succeeded  to  the 
family  title  and  estates  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Viscount  Howe.  Once  more  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  action  in  Qui- 
beron  Bay  in  1759.  During  the  American 
War  he  was  employed  on  that  station  ;  but 
his  force  was  so  small  and  ill  provided  that 
ho  could  effect  little  or  nothing.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1778,  and  in  1782 
was  sent  to  relieve  Cibraltar,  a  service 
which  he  accomplished  in  Bpite  of  the 
superior  number  of  the  enemy.  On  his 
return  in  1783  he  was  appointed  First  Com- 
missioner of  the  Admiralty,  and,  except 
during  the  short  Coalition  administra- 
tion, held  that  post  until  1788,  when  he 
resigned  and  was  created  an  earl.  In  1793, 
when  the  war  with  France  broke  out,  I^ord 
Howe  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Channel  Fleet.  On  May  2.  1794,  he  sailed 
from  St.  Helens,  and  on  June  1  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Fiench.  Honours 
were  heaped  upon  him ;  and  on  tho  outbreak 
of  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet  in  1 797,  Lord  Howe 
was  armed  with  full  powers  to  restore  order 
in  the  navy.  To  effect  this  purpose  he  exercised 
•o  much  moderation,  firmness,  and  tact,  that 


he  soon  brought  Kirk  the  sailors  to  their 
allegiance.  As  a  commander,  Lord  Howe 
has  been  accused  of  Wing  too  cautious;  as  a 
man,  however,  ho  seems  to  have  had  many 
estimable  qualities. 

Jamas.  Naral  UUt. ;    AUeu,  Battle*  of  the 
Britiik  Sttty. 

Howe,  Sir  William  (</.  1814),  brother 
of  Earl  J  flowc,  was  apiKjinted  commander- 
in-chief  of  thu  English  army  in  America  in, 
1775.  Acting  in  this  capacity  he  won  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  (177-j),  and  took  New  York 
(1776).  Next  year  he  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Brandy  wine  River  and  occupied  Philadelphia,, 
but  was  re-called  in  1778  at  his  own  request. 

Howel  Dha  (Howel  the  Good)  was  the 
most  famous  of  the  early  Welsh  kings  {reigned 
915 — 948).  He  was  tho  ton  of  Cadell  and  th* 
grandson  of  Khodri  Mawr.  Howel  seems  to> 
have  had  a  vague  sort  of  overlordship  over 
North  Wales,  whose  chief  king  was  his  cousin,. 
Idwal  Foel.  Later  writers  have  spoken  of  him? 
as  king  of  all  Wales;  but  he  at  most  possessed 
over  his  contemporary  princes  the  authority 
of  superior  ability  and  power.  He  never  dis- 
puted the  West  Saxon  overlordship,  and  in 
922  accepted  Edwuid  the  Elder  as  "father 
and  lord.  He  seems  to  have  attended  the- 
English  witenagemots,  attested  charters,  and- 
there  is  ground  for  tho  belief  that  ho 
joined  the  expedition  of  Edmund  against 
Cumbria  in  946.  Howel  is  most  fatnous> 
for  his  collection  of  Welsh  laws  and  cus- 
toms, which  he  made  at  a  great  gathering; 
of  Welsh  prelates  and  princes  at  his  hunt- 
ing lodge,  near  Whitland,  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, known  as  Ty  (iwyn  ar  Daf.  Ho  is. 
said  to  have  been  aided  by  Blegywryd, 
the  first  scholar  of  his  time,  and  to  have» 
taken  the  laws  in  person  to  Borne  to  obtain 
papal  sanction  (926).  But  the  "  Book  of  the- 
White  House "  is  no  longer  extant,  and  the- 
bulky  codes  which  now  go  by  the  name  of 
the  Laws  of  Howel  Dha  can  only  in  their 
present  form  be  referred  back  to  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century,  though  doubtless  based  on 
earlier  collections.  They  comprise  three 
varying  laws  belong  iny  to  the  districts  ol 
Gw'ynedd,  Powys,  and  Dvfed  respectively. 
They  bear  large  traces  of  English  influence, 
and,  though  largely  occupied  with  minute 
details  of  fines  and  court  duties,  are  very 
valuable  sources  of  information.  Howel  died 
in  948,  and  the  pence  which  seems  to  have 
attended  his  power  died  with  him.  '"Ho 
was,"  says  the  native  chronicler,  "the  wisest 
and  justest  of  all  Welsh  princes,  greatly 
loved  by  every  Welshman  and  by  the  wise 
among  the  Saxons." 

The  La«*  of  Ho»  rl  I>ha  were  first  printed 
by  Wotton,  sn<l  nftcrwnrda  more  completely 
sod  accurately  edited  by  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen  u* 
tbe  Record  ('otuminrtou's  Ancient  Law*  and 
ImMUntm  of  Wain;  Hrut  <i  Tyvutogion  ;  tltrent  •••». 
Brut;  AnnaUt  Cantlri<r  •  Liber  LanAarenti*.  • 
William.,  Hrtorg  of  WaU;  [T.  F.  T.} 
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Ho  wick,  Lohi>.    [Grey,  Earl.] 

Hudibras.    [Bitler,  Samiel.] 

Hudson,  Sir  Jeffrey  (6.  1610,  d.  1682), 
was  Charles  I.'s  favourite  dwarf.  He  was  faith- 
fully attached  to  Queen  Henrietta,  whom  ho 
nceomi>anied  in  her  first  flight  from  England ; 
not  long  after  this  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Turkish  pirates  and  sold  as  a  shive,  but  before 
long  he  was  released  and  served  as  a  captain 
of  horse  in  tho  royal  army.  When  the  royal 
cause  became  hopeless  ho  again  retired  to 
Franco  with  the  queen,  but  returned  to 
England  at  the  Hestoration,  and  in  1679  was 
accused  of  complicity  in  the  Popish  Plot.  On 
this  account  he  was  imprisoned,  and  died  very 
soon  afterwards  in  captivity. 

Hudson's  Bay  Territories,  The  (or 

Prince  Hifert's  Land),  which  extended  over 
a  vast  area  in  the  north-west  of  British 
America,  received  their  name  from  the  ex- 
plorer Hudson,  who  in  1610  penetrated 
into  tho  bay  which  still  bears  his  name. 
It  had  been  previously  visited  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  1517,  and  by  Davis  in  1585. 
The  example  of  Hudson  was  followed  a  few 
years  later  by  various  exploring  parties, 
and  the  regions  about  tho  bay  were  found  to 
be  abundantly  stocked  with  animals  furnishing 
valuable  fur.  In  1670  the  Hudson's  liny 
Company  was  formed,  and  settlements  were 
established  in  various  places.  Frequent 
collisions  took  place  between  the  English 
settlers  and  the  French,  who  in  1685  took 
most  of  the  English  factories.  The  Peace  of 
*Jtrecht  in  1713  restored  tho  English  posses- 
sion*, and  although  there  were  subsequent 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  drive 
out  the  British  again,  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful. Tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company  wus 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of 
1670,  which  •'authorises  the  governor  and 
company  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for 
the  good  government  of  their  territory,  and 
the  advancement  of  trade,  and  to  impose 
penalties  and  punishments  not  repugnant  to 
tho  laws  of  England."  In  1858  part  of  the 
territory  was  formed  into  the  colony  of 
British  Columbia,  and  in  1870  the  remaining 
portion,  then  known  as  the  North  West 
Territories,  was  incorporated  with  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  (q.v.),  with  which  British 
Columbia  was  united  in  1871. 

R.  M.  Martin.  Knglith  Cotoni« ;  Sir  E.  Creasy, 
Britnnuic  Empire. 

Hue  and  Cry  i*  derived  from  the  French 

word*  l»«  r  and  crier,  Wh  of  which  signify  to 
cry  aloud.  In  early  English  law  it  was  one 
of  the  recognised  processes  of  common  law  for 
securing  the  arrest  of  a  felon.  Tho  plaintiff 
w  ho  had  been  robbed  had  by  this  process  tho 
right  of  acquainting  the  constable  of  the 
township  with  tho  wrong  he  had  suffered, 
and  the  description  of  the  culprit.  Tho 
constable  might  then  call  upon  all  the  inhabi- 


tants to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  the  suspected 
criminal  with  horn  and  voice  ;  and  so  follow 
up  the  offender's  tracks  to  tho  limits  of  tho 
township,  at  which  limit  this  constable  would 
generally  hand  on  the  duty  of  pursuit  to  the 
constable  of  the  neighbouring  parish.  It  was 
enjoined  by  the  Statute  of  "Westminster,  1275, 
and  regulated  by  Acts  made  in  the  veara 
1285,  1585,  1735,  and  1749. 

Huguenots.  [Protestant  Ukugeesix 
England.] 

Hull,  or  KlNGSTON-VFON-Hl'U.,  derives  its 
second  name  from  Edward  I.,  who,  seeing  its 
advantageous  position,  took  much  trouble  in 
fortifying  the  place.  But  it  soems  to  have 
been  of  considerable  importance  even  before 
this  time.  The  great  house  of  De  la  Pole 
were  Hull  merchants.  About  tho  year 
1300,  Edward,  in  an  ordinance  having 
reference  to  tho  establishment  of  mints, 
appointed  it  one  of  the  places  for  the 
erection  of  furnaces.  Its  prosperity,  though 
occasionally  interrupted  by  plague  and 
famine,  seems  to  have  been  continuous 
during  the  succeeding  centuries.  In  1642 
the  town  came  into  great  prominence  as 
ono  of  the  most  important  magazines  of 
arms  in  the  country.  Owing  to  this  it  was 
entrusted  by  Parliament  to  the  keeping  of 
Sir  John  Hotham,  whose  refusal  to  admit  the 
king  within  the  gates  was  almost  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, Sir  John  was  found  in  correspondence 
with  the  Royalists,  treating  for  the  surrender 
of  his  charge.  For  this  offence  he  suffered 
death;  while  the  town  of  Hull  held  out 
against  the  siege  of  tho  Marquis  of  Newcastle. 

Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  The 

(1657),  was  the  second  paper  Constitution  of 
the  Protectorate.  "When  Cromwell's  second 
Parliament  met  in  1657,  groat  anxiety  was 
felt  for  the  course  events  would  take  if  the 
Protector  were  to  be  suddenly  carried  off  by 
death  or  murder.  On  February  "23  Aldermau 
Pack,  member  for  the  city  of  London,  brought 
in  a  motion  to  this  effect,  and  enunciated  his 
proposals,  which  bore  the  title  of  "  An 
Humble  Address  and  Remonstrance."  These 
projKisitions  were,  after  a  long  debate, 
accepted  by  the  House,  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  the  military  memta-re.  On  April 
4,  when  a  committee  had  ken  appointed  to 
discuss  tho  whole  question  with  him,  Crcm- 
well  definitely  refused  to  exchange  the  title 
of  Protector  for  that  of  king ;  but  with  this 
and  a  few  other  minor  exceptions,  the 
whole  of  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice 
received  tho  Protector's  assent  [May  25, 
1G.">7).  The  chief  provisions  of  this  docu- 
ment were,  that  Cromwell  .should  name  his  own 
successor  in  his  lifetime  ;  that  a  Parliame  nt 
of  two  Houses  should  In?  called  ev<  rv  threo 
years  at  the  furthest ;  that  Papists  i>c  dis- 
abled fmm  sitting  in  Parliament  and  voting 
in  the  election  of  members ;  that  un  I^qter 
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House  be  constituted,  consisting  of  from 
forty  to  seventy  members,  whereof  twenty- 
one  should  form  a  quorum ;  that  the  members 
of  this  Upper  House  should  be  nominuted 
by  Cromwell  in  the  first  place — the  right 
of  filling  up  vacancies  being,  however, 
inherent  in  the  chamber  itself;  that  a 
constant  revenue  of  £1,300,000  a  year  be 
granted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and 
navy,  other  supplies  being  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment specially,  as  need  should  arise;  that 
the  Protector's  council  should  consist  only  of 
**  such  as  are  of  known  piety  and  of  undoubted 
affection  to  the  rights  of  these  nations," 
even  in  matters  of  religious  faith;  that  this 
council  be  not  removed  but  by  consent  of 
Parliament;  that  it  shall  appoint  to  the 
military  and  naval  commands  on  Cromwell's 
death ;  that  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  chief 
justices,  &c,  be  approved  by  Parliumeut ; 
that  Parliament  should  issuo  a  public  con- 
fession of  faith,  to  which,  however,  none 
should  l>o  compelled  to  assent,  nor  be 
molested  for  holding  other  views  so  long 
as  they  did  not  abuse  this  liberty;  but 
that  neither  Papacy  nor  Prelacy  be  suffered. 
When,  however,  Parliament  once  more  met  in 
Jan.,  10.18,  Cromwell  found  the  Lower  House, 
from  which  his  chief  supporters  had  been 
withdrawn  to  form  the  now  House  of  Lords, 
railing  in  question  all  that  had  been  done  in 
the  previous  year.  The  Ixjwcr  House  now 
refused  to  recognise  the  Upper.  Cromwell, 
iu  despair,  dissolved  Parliament  earlv  in 
16)8,  ami  the  Humble  Petition  and  Ailvico 
fell  to  the  ground. 

Ruuk*.  Ui*t.  of  En  j. ;  Whitelocke,  Memorial*, 
655  601. 

Hume,  David  (A.  1711,  d.  1776),  was  born 
at  Edinburgh  and  educated  for  the  law, 
though  his  own  tastes  ran  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  letters.  A  few  years  after  coming 
of  age  he  went  to  France,  returning  to  London 
in  1737,  for  the  publication  of  his  TreatUe  on 
J i ■■•>  Xatnrt.  It  was  not  till  fifteen  years 
later  that  ho  published  his  I'vltttcai  IH*cour*<» 
(175.2;,  and  about  the  same  time  being  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of 
England.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  con- 
taining the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  L 
was  published  in  17-54,  and  fell  almost  still- 
born from  the  press.  Two  years  later  appeared 
the  continuation  of  the  //ufoey  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  In  1759  Hume  published 
his  history  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  and  in 
1761  the  earlier  portion  of  his  history.  By 
this  time  the  sale  of  the  new  history  was  very 
considerable,  and  its  author  realised  sueh 
sums  of  money  from  the  booksellers,  that 
he  became,  in  his  own  words,  "not  only  inde- 
pendent but  opulent."  In  1763  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
in  his  embassy  to  Paris,  and  in  1 765  remained 
ehargi  <f  affaire*  in  that  city,  till  the  arrival 


of  Lord  Hertford's  successor,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  He  then  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died.  Humes  Hut  my  was 
long  the  most  widely  popular  of  all  the 
general  histories  of  England.  This  popu- 
larity it  owes  in  great  part  to  the  lucid 
elegance  of  its  style,  and  the  literary  skill 
with  which  it  is  composed :  qualities  which 
still  entitle  it  to  rank  as  an  English  classic. 
To  the  historical  student  its  value  at  the 
present  day  is  comparatively  slight.  Hume's 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  not  very 
close,  and  of  the  earlier  periods  and  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  constitution,  ho  hud 
little  accurate  knowledge;  nor  was  the  time 
taken  in  tho  composition  of  the  llulory 
sufficient  to  allow  of  very  deep  research; 
while  his  narrative  of  events  in  tho  seven- 
teenth century  is  vitiated  by  his  strong 
prejudice  against  all  who  asserted  popular 
rights.  Still  the  literary  merits  of  the 
book,  and  the  ucuteness  of  some  of  tho 
observations  of  ono  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  the  18th  century,  must  always  give  it  a 
certain  value  of  its  own. 

Hume,  Joseph  (t>.  1777,  d.  1855),  was 
born  of  humble  parents  at  Montrose.  After 
studying  medicine  at  Edinburgh  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  to  one  of  the  Indian 
regiments  (1797),  and  did  not  return  homo 
till  1808.  From  this  time  ho  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  practical  side  of  English 
politics,  and  in  1812  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  Weymouth — a  borough  which  ho 
did  not  long  continue  to  represent.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  returned  for  Aberdeen, 
and  after  one  or  two  changes  finally  becamo 
member  for  Montrose.  The  chief  object  which 
Hume  set  to  himself  as  a  politician  was  tho 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  to  secure  this 
reduction  he  investigated  and,  when  necessary, 
challenged  every  item  of  public  expenditure. 
Rut  it  was  not  to  this  line  of  work  only  that 
Mr.  Hume  confined  his  attention.  Almost 
every  branch  of  domestic  policy  in  turn 
called  for  his  inquiries  :  he  proposed  reforms 
in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  cccl«isiastieal 
courts.  He  secured  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
forbidding  machinery  to  be  exported,  and 
workmen  from  going  abroad.  He  was 
nlso  a  determined  enemy  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  of  flogging  in  the  army,  and  tho 
system  of  impressment  for  the  navy.  In 
such  useful  work  he  passed  the  last  years  of 
his  life. 

Hundred,  The.  Tacitus,  describing  the 
Germans,  says  that  their  chiefs  are  assisted  in 
matters  of  justice  by  a  hundred  companions, 
ami  that  in  war  each  pngu$,  or  district,  fur- 
nishes a  hundred  warriors  and  tho  host. 
These  bands,  he  tells  us,  aro  called  "hun- 
dreds," but  "  what  was  once  a  numl»cr  is  now 
a  name  only."  Thus  the  tribe  is  divided  into 
"  hundreds,"  which  aro  already  beginning  to 
lose  their  connection  with  a  definite  number 
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of  warriors,  or  fully  free  men.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  such  division  in  England  till 
Edgar's  "  Ordinance  how  the  Hundred  shall  be 
held."  But  in  the  Frank  kingdom  the  court  of 
tho  hundred  had  been  the  most  important 
part  of  the  judicial  machinery  as  early  as  tho 
fifth  century ;  and  an  arrangement  of  tho 
land  in  hundreds  seems  to  have  been  common 
to  most  German  peoples.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  Edgar's  measure  was  not 
the  creation  of  the  division  into  hundred*, 
but  the  employment  for  judicial  and  police 
purposes  of  a  primitive  method  of  grouping. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  hundreds 
were  all  originally  of  tho  same  size ;  tho  dis- 
trict given  to  a  hundred  warriors  would  natu- 
rally vary  in  size  according  to  the  natural 
characteristics  of  tho  country,  and  to  the 
amount  of  land  at  the  disposal  of  each  tribe  at 
the  time  of  the  allotment.  According  to  Wil- 
liam of  Mulmesbury,  tho  division  into  hun- 
dreds and  ti things  was  duo  to  Alfred ;  possibly 
Alfred  revived  the  hundred  as  a  basis  of 
rating.  Connecting  this  tradition  with  tho 
fact  of  tho  first  appearance  of  the  namo  under 
Edgiir,  we  may  regard  the  revival  or  develop- 
ment of  the  hundredal  system  as  a  part  of  tho 
work  of  reorganisation  after  the  Danish  at- 
tack. Tho  laws  of  Edgar  mention  a  "  hundreds- 
ealdor"  who  is  to  be  consulted  on  questions  of 
witness,  and  a  "  hundred-man  "  whoso  duty  it 
is  to  pursuo  thieves.  These  may  or  may  not  bo 
tho  same.  In  tho  thirteenth  century  tho 
hundred  was  represented  in  the  shire-moot  by 
an  elected  oaldorman;  it  is  therefore  likely 
that  the  hundreds-ealdor,  or  hundred-man, 
was  from  the  first  an  elected  officer.  He  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  more  than  the  convener 
of  the  court.  In  the  twelfth  centurv  the  hun- 
dreds were  fast  becoming  dependent  upon 
groat  lords  who  managed  and  took  the  profits 
of  the  court.  The  hundred-moot,  wherein  tho 
whole  body  of  suitors  or  freeholders  present 
were  judges,  and  which  was  probably  pre- 
sided over  by  a  deputy  of  the  sheriff,  was 
held  monthly.  It  had  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases ;  was  the  court  of  first  instance  in 
criminal  matters;  and  Canute  decreed  that 
no  case  should  be  brought  bofore  the  king 
until  it  had  boon  hoard  in  tho  hundred  court. 
The  laws  of  Ethelred  direct  that  "  the  twelve 
senior  thegns  go  out  and  swear  in  tho  relic 
that  they  will  accuso  no  innocent  man  nor 
conceal  any  guilty  one ;  "  the  presentment  of 
criminals  was  therefore  prohably  part  of  tho 
immemorial  work  of  tho  hundred  court,  and 
a  representative  body  of  twelve  seems  to  have 
acted  on  behalf  of  tho  suitors  as  a  sort  of 
judicial  committee.  Upon  the  creation  of  the 
system  of  frank-pledges,  a  distinction  arose 
between  tho  great  court  of  the  hundred  held 
twice  yearly  for  the  shorifTs  tourn  or  view  of 
frank-pledge,  and  with  specially  full  at- 
tendance, and  the  lesser  court  of  the  hundred 
under  tho  bailiff  for  petty  questions  of  debt. 
Its  criminal  jurisdiction  was  gradually  taken 


from  it  on  the  one  hand  by  the  growth  of 
the  manorial  courts-leet  and  of  franchises,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  creation  of  the  system  of 
itinerant  justices.  From  the  twelfth  eentury 
the  hundred  ceased  to  be  of  much  political 
importance. 

Stubbs,  Court.  Hut.  The  Isva  are  printed  in 
Scburid,  (i#*W:tf  dtr  Anytl-SackstH  [mns  also  bis 
Glossary,  s.v.  Hundred) ;  those  of  Edgar  and 
the  L*y«  Henrict  Primi  are  in  8tuWs  StUrt 
t  fcarwr*.  See  also  Uueist,  S.I/  Government  .  and 
as  to  Tacitus,  Waitx,  iMuttcht  Vtrfanuna*. 
G«sea.,i.  218-222.  [\V.  J.  A.] 

Hundred  Bolls,  Thx,  are  the  result  of 
inquisitions  taken  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  Edward  I.  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
to  inquire  into  various  grievances  relating  to> 
illegal  tolls,  encroachments  on  royal  and 
common  lands,  unlawful  tradings,  oppressions 
by  the  nobility  and  clergy,  ice.  These  re- 
turns are  of  tho  greatest  importance  to  tho 
local  historian  and  the  genealogist.  They 
derive  their  names  from  the  fact  that  the  in- 
quiry was  conducted  from  hundred  to  hundred. 
A  jury  in  each  hundred  gave  witness  to  the 
extent  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown ;  of 
manors  alienated  from  the  crown ;  the  names 
of  tenants-in-capite  with  their  services,  and 
the  losses  incurred  by  the  crown  owing  to 
subinfeudation ;  tho  extent  of  lands  held  in 
frank-almoign ;  the  wardships,  marriages, 
escheats,  &c,  wrongfully  withheld  from  tho 
crown,  and  many  other  items  of  importance. 
These  Rolls  were  published  by  command  of 
the  king  in  1812. 

Hundred  Years'  War,  The  (1338— 
1453),  is  tho  name  generally  applied  to  tho 
long  period  of  scarcely  interrupted  hostility 
lietwecn  England  and  France,  which  began 
with  Edward  III.'s  assertion  by  arms  of  hia 
claims  to  the  French  throne,  "and  did  no* 
finally  end  until  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  France  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
As  roughly  and  vaguoly  indicating,  at  least, 
the  culminating  century  of  the  long  mediaeval 
struggle  between  the  two  nations,  the  term  ia 
a  useful  one  enough.  But  it  must  not  be- 
taken to  indicate  any  definite  war  in  the  way 
that  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  tho  Seven 
Years'  ^Var  do.  The  long  warfare  was  in- 
terrupted by  more  than  one  interval  of  peacov 
and  more  than  onco  changed  its  character  and 
objects. 

Despite  the  claims  raised  by  Edward  III. 
in  1328  [EnwAun  III.],  the  accession  of 
Philip  of  Valois  was  peaceful,  and  it  was  not 
until  1338  that  hostilities  began.  A  variety 
of  secondary  causes  of  quarrel  had  long  em- 
bittered the  relations  of  England  and  France, 
when  the  strong  sup|M>rt  which  Philip  gavo 
to  the  Scots  made  war  inevitable,  and  Edward 
did  his  best  to  mnke  the  breach  irreparable 
by  his  obtrusive  reussertion  of  his  old  claim 
to  the  French  throne.  Strong  in  his  national 
leadership  of  the  English  hatred  of  Franc**. 
Edward,  as  Duke  of  Uuicnno,  relied  also  on 
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rallying  the  feudal i. -Is  of  the  south  to  his 
aide,  while  ho  concluded  a  close  alliance  with 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  imj>erial  vassals  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  anti- French  party  in 
the  Flemish  cities.  From  1338  to  1340,  an 
indecisive  war  was  waged  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  France,  only  memorable  for  Ed- 
ward's naval  victory  of  Sluys  (June  24, 
1340).  The  lukewarmr.ess  and  desertion  of 
Edward's  allies  necessitated  a  truce,  that 
continued  until  the  dispute  between  John  of 
Montfort  and  Charles  of  Blois  for  the  duchy 
of  Britanny  gave  English  and  French,  as 
partisans  of  Montfort  and  Charles  respec- 
tively, an  opportunity  of  renewing  their 
quarrel.  In  1345  the  general  war  was  re- 
sumed. Edward  again  established  intimate 
relations  with  Ghent,  and  Derby,  in  Guienne, 
won  the  victory  of  Auberoche,  though  com- 
pelled the  next  year  to  stand  a  siege  in 
Aiguillon.  In  1346,  Edward,  in  person, 
landed  with  a  great  army  in  Normandy,  and 
after  a  destructive  inroad,  won  the  famous 
victory  of  Crecy  (Aug.  6,  1346),  gave  tho 
English  enduring  prestige,  and  the  possession 
of  Calais,  which  surrendered  after  a  famous 
siege  in  1347.  The  Black  Death  now 
compelled  a  truce,  and  the  war  was  not 
renewed  until  1355,  when  a  bloody  foray 
of  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  head  of  the 
chivalry  of  Guienne,  bore  more  fruit  than 
Edward's  abortivo  expedition  from  Calais. 
During  a  similar  inroad  in  1356,  the  Black 
Prince  won  the  victory  of  Poitiers,  where 
King  John  of  Franco  was  taken  pri- 
soner. A  period  of  extreme  anarchy  now 
act  in,  in  France,  which  King  Edward  availed 
himself  of  to  conclude  the  very  favourable 
Peace  of  Brctigny  (1360).  The  treaty  was 
never  really  carried  out,  and  the  war  in 
Britanny  continued  until  the  battle  of  Auray 
gave  Jiontfort  tho  duchy ;  and  after  the 
Black  Prince  had  lost  health  and  reputation 
in  Spain,  the  appeal  of  the  barons  of  Aqui- 
tainc  led  Charles  V.  to  renew  the  war  openly 
in  1360.  The  skilful  strategy  of  the  Con- 
stable Duguesclin  avoided  pitched  battles, 
and  wore  down  the  enemy  by  a  partisan 
warfare  of  sieges,  skirmishes,  and  ambus- 
cades. The  capture  of  Limoges  was  the  Inst 
of  tho  Black  Prince's  exploits.  Lancaster 
traversed  Franco  from  end  to  end  in  1373, 
but  he  found  no  enemy  and  could  win  no 
durable  results.  By  1374  all  Guienne  was 
lost  except  two  or  three  towns  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  north  Calais  alone  remained  Eng- 
lish. The  feeble  government  of  the  minority 
of  Richard  II.  led  the  French,  even  under 
Charles  VL,  to  retaliation  on  England;  hut 
the  war  continued  very  slackly,  and  with 
constant  truces,  until  in  1397,  Richard  II., 
intent  on  despotism,  established  a  close  al- 
liance with  France,  cemented  by  his  marriage 
with  Isabella  of  Valois.  But  the  revolution 
of  1399  again  embroiled  England  and  France 
in  hostilities,  and  nothing  but  the  weakness 


of  Henry  IV.  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  and  Armagnac  factions  prevented  a 
serious  renewal  of  the  war ;  as  it  was,  tho 
judicious  trimming  of  Henry  led  in  1411  to 
his  securing   full    possession    of  Guienne. 
Henry  V.,  with  greater  resources,  renewed 
vigorous  hostilities.    On  Oct.  25,  1415,  tho 
battle  of  Agincourt  (q.v.)  gave  him  a  victory 
over  Burgundian  and  Armngnac,  combined 
for  once  to  defend  their  country.    In  1417  a 
second  expedition  profited  by  the  renewal  of 
civil  strife  in  France;  and  the  capture  of 
Rouen  completed  the  conquest  of  Normandy. 
In  1419,  the  murder  of  John  the  Fearless 
drove  tho  whole  Burgundian  party  on  to  the 
English  side.    A  marvellous  change  of  feel- 
ing bi ought  the  monarchical  north  of  France 
to  welcome  the  national  enemy  and  head  of  the 
feudal  separatiHts.    Paris  opened  its  gates  to 
Henry,  and  the  Treaty  of  Troycs  (q.v.)  (1420) 
secured  him  the  succession  to  the  French 
thione.  But  Henry's  premature  death  in  1422 
led  the  Dauphin,  now  Charles  VII.,  to  renew 
the  war  against  the  regent  Bedford.  Despite 
the  victories  of  Crcvnnt  and  Verncuil,  the 
Anglo-Burgundian  jmrty  failed  to  hold  their 
own  Fouth  of  the  Loire.    The  mad  folly  of 
Bedford's  brother  alienated  Burgundy.  A 
national  reaction  set  in,  in  Franco,  which 
found  its  highest  expression  in  the  heroic 
career  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.     In  1429 
Joan    relieved    OrleanB  and  defeated  tho 
English   at   Patay ;    marched    to  Rheims 
to  crown  Charles  king,  and,  though  un- 
successful in   her  attacks  on   Paris,  suc- 
ceeded in  rekindling  the  spirit  of  nationality 
through  all  North  France.    The  coronation 
of  Henry  VI.  at  Paris,  Joan's  capture  and 
execution  in  1431,  failed  to  stem  the  tide.  In 
1435  Burgundy  abandoned  tho  English  at 
the  Congress  of  Arras,  and  the  death  of  Bed- 
ford completed  their  discomfiture.    In  1437 
Paris  was  lost.  A  peace  party  that  recognised 
the  futility  of  continuing  the  war,  now  grew 
up  in  England,  but  their  temporary  triumph, 
though  it  led  to  the  truce  of  1446,  and  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  failed  to  secure  a  permanent  peace. 
In  1448  the  war  was  renewed,  and  by  1449  all 
Normandy  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  French. 
Guienne  next  fell,  and  in  1453  Calais  alone 
remained  in  the  English  }>o«sefision  in  France. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
finally  prevented  any  prolongation  of  the 
long  struggle — which  had  caused  so  much 
misery  and  had  been  so  barren  of  results — 
and  which,  if  resulting  in  bracing  up  the 
national  life  of  France,  brought  little  to 
England  but  barren  glory,  chequered  with 
disgrace,  and  a  factious  and  unruly  spirit 
that  found  its  outcome  in  the  civil  wars  that 
now  fell  upon  the  land. 

Pault,  Engluch*  Gtackickt*  ;  Lragard,  Hid.  of 
Rug. ;  Longman,  Hitt.  of  Kdrard  ill. ;  Brougham, 

H  ••  of  Laucarttr ;   H    Marl  in,  llittoirt  det 

yranfaU:  J.  Michelct.  MiMoirt  det  FrnncaiM 
(especially  for  Joou  of  Arc).        [T.  F.  T.J 
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Hungarian  Refugee  Question,  The  | 

(1851).  In  1851  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
revolutionary  lender,  came  to  England,  and 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The 
Austrian  government  (already  offended  by  un 
attack  at  Barclay's  brewery  on  the  Austrian 
general,  Haynau,  Sept.,  1850,  and  by  an  un- 
eonciliatory  note  of  lx>rd  Palmerston 's  on  the 
subject)  looked  on  these  proceedings  with 
great  distrust  and  suspicion,  over-rating, 
much  as  Kossuth  himself  did,  the  value  of 
these  demonstrations.  Ix>nl  Palmerston  hiid 
already  used  English  influence  to  protec  t  the 
Hungarian  refugees  in  Turkey,  and  it 
iKH-ame  almost  understood  ihat  if  Lord 
Palmerston  received  Kossuth  at  a  private 
interview,  as  he  proposed  doing,  the  Austrian 
amltassador  would  leave  the  country.  Lord 
John  Russell  grew  alarmed,  and  the  result 
of  his  remonstrances  with  Lord  Palmerston 
was  that  the  latter  promised  to  avoid  an  in- 
terview with  Kossuth.  Ho  consented,  how- 
ever, to  receive  some  deputations  from  various 
metropolitan  parishes  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  addresses  brought  by  these  bodies  con- 
tained strong  language  with  regard  to  tho 
Austrian  government.  Tho  whole  transac- 
tion was  eventually  made  one  of  the  charges 
of  independent  action  brought  against  Lord 
Palmerston,  which  caused  his  dismissal  in  1852. 

Ashley,  Lift  of  Palmertlon ;  .Annual  Regitter  ; 
Hantard. 

Hunsdon,  Lord,.  Henry  Carey  (d. 
155)6),  cousin  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  of 
her  truest  friends  anil  most  trusted  advisers, 
was  frequently  employed  on  confidential 
missions,  and  filled  many  posta  of  trust.  In 
1564  he  was  sent  to  France,  to  invest  Charles 
IX.  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  but  was 
usually  in  attendance'  on  the  queen  at  court. 
Vehemently  opposed  to  the  schemo  of  a 
marriage  between  Mary  Stuart  and  tho  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Hunsdon,  in  1569,  was  sent  to 
Scotland  with  proposals  for  the  delivery  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots  into  tho  hands  of  Murray, 
in  order  to  get  her  out  of  tho  way  of  any 
movement  in  her  favour  on  the  part  of 
the  rebel  lords.  Later  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  associated  with  Lord  Sussex  in  tho 
command  against  the  insurgents  of  tho  north. 
In  the  beginning  of  1570  ho  attacked  tho 
forces  of  Leonard  Daeres  on  tho  bunks  of 
the  river  Chelt,  in  Cumberland,  and  com- 
pletely routed  them,  doing  such  good  service 
to  the  queen  that  Elizabeth  wrote  to  him. 
In  1584  ho  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Scotland.  During  the  alarm  which  held 
England  in  tho  days  when  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada was  threatening,  Lord  Hunsdon  had 
command  of  a  body-guard  of  36,000  men, 
enrolled  especially  for  the  queen's  defence.  A 
soldier  rather  than  a  statesman,  Lord  Hunsdon 
gave  tho  queen  frequent  momentary  offence 
by  his  plain  speaking,  but  he  remained  till  the 
end  one  of  her  most  trusted  supporters. 

Nores,  Lift  of  Burleigh;  Burltigh  PaptrB. 


Hunt,  Henry  (b.  1773,  d.  1835),  better 
I  known  as  "  Orator  Hunt,"  was  born  at  Wid- 
|  dington,  Wiltshire,  and  was  a  farmer  in 
very  well-to-do  circumstances.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  some  misunderstand- 
ing, he  was  expelled  from  tho  Murlborough 
yeomanry  by  Lord  Bruce.  He  demanded 
satisfaction,  and  for  this  ho  was  indicted 
in  the  King's  Bench,  found  guilty,  fined, 
and  imprisoned.  In  prison  he  met  with 
Waddington  and  some  other  Radicals,  who 
converted  him  to  their  party.  In  1812  ho 
stood  for  Bristol,  where  for  some  time  ho 
had  been  following  the  trade  of  a  brewer. 
The  poll  was  kept  open  for  fourteen  days, 
serious  riots  took  place,  and  Hunt  was  beaten 
in  this,  as  in  many  subsequent  attempts  to> 
enter  Parliament.  Ho  now  took  to  stump 
oratory,  held  Reform  meetings  at  West- 
minster, and  was  esjHicially  conspicuous  at 
Spa  Fields  and  Manchester.  A  warrant  was 
issued  against  him,  and  he  was  arrested  at 
Manchester,  tried  and  imprisoned  (1820). 
During  the  excitement  of  the  Reform  Bill,  ho 
displaced  Ix»rd  Stanley  as  member  for  Preston, 
and  entered  the  House  of  Commons  (1830). 
Here  he  estranged  most  of  his  former  associ- 
ates, and  he  was  defeated  at  the  1832  flection. 
Annual  Regitter,  1835. 

Hunt,  Leigh  (b.  1784,  d.  1859),  held  a 
clerkship  in  the  War  Office  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  school  till  the  year  1808,  when, 
in  company  with  his  brother  John,  he  started 
tho  Examiner,  a  journal  of  ad\'anced  political 
views.  In  1812  the  two  brothers  were  fined 
£500  apiece  and  sentenced  to  undergo  an 
imprisonment  of  two  years  for  publishing  a 
satire  upon  tho  Prince  Regent  in  the  pages 
of  their  paper.  On  his  release  from  prison, 
he  edited  the  Indicator,  and  about  1822  was 
associated  with  Byron  and  Shelley  in  their 
new  venture,  The  Liberal,  of  which  only  four 
numbers  were  issued.  Leigh  Hunt  received 
a  government  pension  of  £200  a  year  in  1847. 
He  was  tho  author  of  many  poetical  and 
other  works,  and  of  an  Autobiography,  pub- 
lished in  1850. 

Huntingdon  was  the  seat  of  one  of 
Edward  the  Elder's  castles,  built  about  916. 
It  was  made  an  earldom  for  Waltheof,  son  of 
Si  ward,  in  1070.  In  tho  Middle  Ages  the 
history  of  the  town  is  unimportant.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarians in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  plundered 
by  the  Royalists  in  1645. 

Huntingdon,  Peeraoeb  of.  Waltheof, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  beheaded  in  1075. 
His  daughter  Maud  married  first  Simon  do 
St.  laz,  and  secondly  David,  afterwards 
King  of  Scotland,  who*  successively  bore  the 
title  of  earl.  Tho  title  then  passed  to  David*9 
son,  Henry,  and  at  his  death  to  his  half- 
brother,  Simon  de  St.  Liz.  Afterwards  it 
reverted  to  tho  Scottish  house,  and  was  held 
by  David's  grandson,  Malcolm,  and  by  the 
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latter's  son  William,  Kings  of  Scotland. 
William,  however,  whs  divested  about  1174, 
and  Simon  do  St.  Lit,  son  of  the  Simon  lust 
named,  became  earl.  Then  followed  David, 
brother  of  William,  King  of  Scotland,  with 
whom?  son  the  title  became  extinct.  A  new 
earldom  was  subsequently  created  in  favour 
of  William  of  Clinton  (1337),  and  again  of 
Guiscard,  Lord  of  Angle  in  Poitou  (1377); 
but  neither  of  these  persons  left  heirs.  In 
1387  John  Holland,  afterwards  Duke  of  Exeter, 
was  made  Earl  of  Huntingdon;  this  title  was 
forfeited  when  his  grandson  Henry  was 
attainted  (1461).  Ten  years  later,  Thomas 
Grey,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Dorset,  was 
granted  the  earldom,  which,  however,  ho  is 
stated  to  have  resigned  on  receiving  the 
marquisate ;  the  former  boing  now  granted  to 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
died  without  male  issue.  In  1529,  George, 
Baron  Hastings,  was  created  Earl  of  Hunt- 
and  by  his  family  the  honour  is  still 

Huntingdon,  Francis  Hastings,  2nd 
Earl  of  (d.  1561),  was  employed,  in  1550, 
in  an  expedition  lor  the  relief  of  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  with  Sir  James  Crofts.  In  1554, 
he  did  good  service  to  Mary  in  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk's  rebellion,  and  succeeded  in 
taking  that  nobleman  prisoner.  He  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Lord  Montague,  and 
granddaughter  of  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Sulisbury,  and  so  handed  on  to  his  son  a 
remote  possibility  of  inheriting  the  English 
crown- 
Huntingdon,  Henry  Hastings,  3rd 
EaRL  or  id.  1595),  was,  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  regarded  as  her  possible 
heir,  especially  by  Cecil  and  the  Protestant 
party;  but  the  plan  of  recognising  him  proved 
impracticable.  He  subsequently  strongly  op- 
posed the  contemplated  marriage  between 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
as  one  which  would  bo  fraught  with  much 
mischief  to  the  Protestant  cause.  In  the  year 
1569  he  hecamo  Mary's  gaoler  at  Tutbury, 
and  proved  himself  the  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Scotch  queen  and  the  Catholic  party.  In 
15S1  he  was  sent  to  levy  troops  Iigainst 
Lennox,  though  he  was  prevented  from 
taking  any  further  steps  against  tho  regent 
by  Secretary  Randolph.  Huntingdon  married 
Lilly  Catherine  Dudley,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  was,  therefore, 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Huntingdon,  Henry  op  (d.  eirta  1154), 
was  brought  up  by  Hloct,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  subsequently  became  Archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon.  His  chief  work  is  his  Historin 
Anglorum,  which  goes  down  to  the  reign  of 
Stephen.  The  importance  of  this  work  ischiefly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  incoq>orates  a  num- 
ber of  popular  songs  and  stories,  the  originals 
of  which  have  been  lost.    His  style  is  gran- 


diloquent and  often  turgid,  and  he  abounds 

in  classical  allusions.  His  EputU  to  Walter,  his 

friend,  is  a  cynical  sketch  of  many  of  his  most 

famous  contemporaries  in  Church  and  State. 

Heury  of  Huntingdon's  works  have  been 
edited  (or  t  lie  Rolls  Series.  A  translation  of  bis 
history  is  given  i"  Bonn's  Antiquai  „>u  Library. 

Huntly,  Alexander  db  Seton,  1st 
Earl  of  (d.  1470),  was  created  earl  by  James 
II.  of  Scotland  (1449—50).  He  was  the 
head  of  the  Setons  and  the  Gordons,  and  re- 
ceived his  title  in  reward  for  his  services 
against  the  Douglas  faction.  He  defeated 
the  Earl  of  Craufurd,  one  of  the  Douglas 
leaders,  in  the  battle  of  Brechin  (1452). 

Huntly,  George  Gordon,  2nd  Marqvis 
of  (d.  1649/,  was  appointed  Charles  I.'s  lieu- 
tenant in  Scotland,  and  after  having  refused  all 
the  overtures  made  to  him  by  the  Covenanters, 
took  tho  field  ;n  opposition  to  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  (1644).  Next  year  he  refused  to  lay 
down  his  arms  even  ut  the  command  of  tho 
king,  who  was  then  under  the  control  of  the 
Parliament.  In  1647  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  beheaded  at  Edinburgh  on  March  22,  1649. 

J.  H.  Burton,  History  vf  Scotland;  Sir  K. 
Douglas.  P«r*;<  of  Scotland. 

Huntly,  George  Gordon,  4th  Earl 
OF  (d.  Ia62),  was  one  of  the  last  peers 
in  Scotland  to  oppose  the  Reformation.  He 
was  a  man  of  vast  power  and  wealth,  his  pos- 
sessions lying  chiefly  in  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Highlands.  In  his  earlier  years  ho 
had  defeated  tho  English  troops  at  Haddenrig 
(1542),  and  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  army 
had  narrowly  watched  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
invasion  of  the  same  year,  on  which  occasion, 
though  avoiding  an  engagement,  he  succeeded 
in  materially  checking  the  progress  of  the 
English.  He  was  one  of  tho  commanders  at 
the  battle  of  Pinkie,  where  ho  was  taken  pri- 
soner (1547).  After  escaping  from  prison,  he 
became  a  great  supporter  of  Mary  of  Guise, 
the  queen-regent,  and  in  later  years  a  strong 
opjxment  of  tho  Lords  of  the  Congregation. 
When  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  returned  to  her 
own  country  (1561),  the  Earl  of  Huntly 
found  part  of  tho  estates  which  had  been  in 
his  possession  transferred  to  James  Stuart, 
the  queen's  half-brother  (Earl  of  Murray), 
and  plotted  the  murder  of  that  nobleman. 
In  1562  he  took  up  arms,  and  openly  denied 
Mary  admittance  to  her  castle  of  Inverness, 
which  ho  then  held.  Tho  castle,  however, 
was  soon  tuken  by  the  royal  troops,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Huntly  was  defeated  and 
slain  at  Corrichie,  near  Aberdeen. 

Huntly,  George  Gordon,  5th  Earl 
or  (d.  1576),  the  son  of  that  Earl  of 
Huntly  who  fell  at  Corrichie,  1562,  and  for 
whose  rebellion  the  family  estates  had  been 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  was  restored  to  his 
title  and  possessions,  August,  1505.  Soon 
afterwards  his  sister.  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  was 
married  to  Bothwell,  wh'ilo  Huntly  himself 
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anarried  a  daughter  ot  tlie  Duke  of  Chatelho- 
xault.  After  the  murder  of  Darnley  (1567), 
Huutly  accompanied  Alary  to  Seton,  and  was 
one  of  the  councillors  who  presided  at  Both- 
welTs  trial.  Having  afterwards  taken  up 
.arms  against  the  Ucgent  Murray,  he  was 
forced  to  make  Hubminsion  (1609),  and  to  join 
the  party  of  the  government.  On  Murray's 
death  (1570),  the  Earl  of  Huntly  once  more 
raised  forces  on  behalf  of  Queen  Mary,  hut 
was  soon  forced  to  enter  into  a  pacification 
with  the  new  regent  (1573).  His  death  oc- 
curred a  few  years  Liter,  in  1576. 

Huntly,  Geokoe  Gohdox,  6th  Eaul 
and  1st  Mahqvis  ok  (</.  1036),  was  one  of 
the  .supporters  of  James  VI.  after  the  ltaid  of 
Kuthven  (q.v.).  A  staunch  adherent  of  tho 
■Catholic  faith,  he  was  accused  in  the  year 
1689  of  being  in  league  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  a  year  or  two  later  signed  the  "Spanish 
"blanks."  In  1592  he  put  the  Earl  of  Murray 
to  death,  nominally  as  an  accomplice  in 
Both  well's  rebellion  (1591),  but  most  probably 
in  revenge  for  the  treatment  which  the  Gor- 
dons had  experienced  from  tho  Regent 
Murray.  In  1594  ho  defeated  tho  Earl  of 
Argyle,  who  attacked  him  at  the  instance) 
of  the  government :  but  became  reconciled 
to  him  in  1597,  when  ho  also  changed  his 
faith  and  obtained  the  reversal  of  his  for- 
feiture. He  was  not,  however,  a  particularly 
zealous  convert,  as  in  1016  ho  was  excommu- 
nicated on  suspicion  of  receiving  and  protect- 
ing Jesuits  in  his  castle.  In  1630  his  feud 
•with  the  Crichtons  culminated  in  the  loss  of  his 
oldest  son  at  the  "  burning  of  Frendraught." 
Shortly  afterwards  tho  Marquis  of  Huntly 
himself  died  of  a  broken  heart  (1636). 

J.  H.  Burtou,  ltitt.  of  Scotland;  Sir  R.  Dou- 
,     glaa,  Pet  rag*  of  Scotland. 

Xuskisson,  William  (A.  1770,  d.  1830), 
tho  son  of  William  Huskisson  of  Oxley,  near 
Wolverhampton,  was  educated  for  tho  profes- 
sion of  medicine.  Shortly  before  the  French 
Revolution  ho  accompanied  his  undo  to  Paris, 
and  warmly  entered  into  tho  feelings  of  the 
revolutionary  party.  Ho  became  a  member 
of  the  Club  do  Quatre-vingt-neuf,  and  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  international  policy  and  com- 
merce. He  attracted  tho  attention  of  I»rd 
Gower,  the  British  ambassador,  who  offered 
him  the  situation  of  private  secretary  (1790). 
In  1793  he  was  appointed  to  assist  in  the 
projected  arrangement  of  an  office  for  ar- 
ranging the  affairs  of  tho  French  refugees  in 
England.  In  1795  he  became  Under-Secre- 
iarv  of  State  for  War,  and  was  Secretary  for 
the"  Treasury  under  Pitt  (1804)  and  Perceval 
■(1807).  He  was  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests  in  1814,  and  elected 
member  for  Liverpool  in  1823.  In  that 
year  he  was  made  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  with  him  a  complete  altera- 


tion came  over  our  commercial  policy,  and 
tho  reign  of  protection  began  to  give  place 
and  yield  to  free  trade.  In  his  tirst  year 
he  was  not  able  to  do  much.  He  offered  to 
remit  the  import  duty  on  raw  cotton  if  the 
manufacturers  would  consent  to  give  up  the 
export  duty.  This  they  declined.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  free  tho  Spitalfields  silk  manu- 
facture from  restrictions  such  as  the  settle- 
ment of  their  wages  by  a  magistrate,  but 
11,000  journeymen  petitioned  against  this, 
and  it  was  dropped.  Ho  was,  however, 
successful  in  practically  abolishing  the  old 
Navigation  Act,  and  thus  freeing  English 
and  foreign  shipping.  In  1824  he  reduced 
the  duty  on  raw  and  spun  silk,  and  lowered 
the  import  and  export  duty  on  wool.  Under 
Canning's  ministry  Huskisson  still  retained 
his  old  post  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  the 
death  of  Canning,  Huskisson  succeeded  Lord 
Goderich  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (1827). 
A  quarrel,  however,  shortly  broke  out  about 
the  appointment  of  a  chairman  to  a  Fiuance 
Committee,  which  was  to  bo  formed  at  the 
opening  of  tho  session,  and  HuBkisson  at  once 
sent  in  his  resignation.  This  produced  tho 
downfall  of  Lord  Goderich's  government.  In 
1828  he  joined  the  Wellington  ministry,  but 
in  a  very  few  months  a  slight  difference  of 
opinion  enabled  the  duke  to  insist  upon  his 
resignation.  On  Sept.  15,  1830,  Huskisson 
was  accidentally  killed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway. 

Auuual  Regitter;  Spencer  Walpole,  Hi»f.  oj 
England  from  ISIS. 

Hutchinson,  John  (b.  1615,  d.  1664), 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson  of 
Owthorpe,  Notts.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
was  Governor  of  Nottingham  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, a  position  of  great  importance  as  com- 
manding the  passage  of  tho  Trent.  In  1645 
he  was  elected  member  for  Nottingham,  and 
three  years  Liter  sat  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  and  signed  the  king's  death  warrant. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament 
(1643)  he  retired  into  the  country  until  it  was 
reinstated  by  the  army  (Oct.,  1659).  He  was 
returned  to  the  Convention  (May,  1660),  but, 
though  his  life  was  spared,  he  was,  as  a 
regicide,  incapacitated  from  public  employ- 
ment. In  Oct.,  1663,  ho  was  imprisoned, 
and  died  Sept.  11,  1664.  A  certificate  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Lords  in  his  favour  in 
Jan.,  1661,  affirmed  that  "above  seven  years 
ago,  and  from  time  to  time  ever  since,  Colonel 
Hutchinson  bath  declared  his  desire  of  the 
king's  majesty's  return  to  his  kingdoms,  and 
his  own  resolutions  to  assist  in  bringing  his 
majesty  back."  It  goes  on  to  state  that  he 
had  loen  in  correspondence  with  conspirators 
for  that  purpose,  collected  arms  for  it,  and 
on  all  occasions  assisted  the  king's  friends. 
These  statements,  made  with  Hutchinson's 
knowledge  and  approval,  throw  considerable 
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doubt  on  the  account  of  his  conduct  given  in 
hi*  biography  by  his  wife,  noticed  in  the  next 

Lift  of  Co».  Hutehimmm,  by  Mr».  Hutchinson  j 
J».»)*rf  of  th»  Hnu.it  of  Lord*  (Seventh  Keport  of 
Hi*t.  MSS  Commumiou). 

Hutchinson,  Luct  (A.  1630,  d.  1659), 
'was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Apsloy, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  where  she  was 
born.  In  1638  she  married  Colonel  John 
Hutchinson,  was  his  faithful  attendant  in  all 
the  dangers  of  his  subsequent  life,  and  com- 
piled  the  memoirs  of  his  life.  This  work, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
period  over  which  it  extends,  has  been  pub- 
lished many  times. 

A  eouveaient  edition  of  ths  Lift  of  Colonel 
Uutchi**on  for  reuerai  u*o  is  published  iu 
Boh  ii  i  Standard  Library. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas  (A.  1711,  d.  1780), 
wits  born  at  Boston.  In  1760  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.  Nine 
years  later  he  was  made  governor  of  the 
colony.  In  this  apaeity  ho  refused  to  con- 
sent to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  when  they 
desired  that  the  tea-ships  should  be  sent  back 
without  discharging  their  cargo  (1773),  and 
his  conduct  thus  led  to  the  famous  destruction 
of  the  tea  by  the  citizens  of  Boston.  By 
this  time  Hutchinson  had  lost  all  the  con- 
fidence of  those  whom  he  governed.  Dr. 
franklin  had  exposed  the  letters  ho  had 
written  to  Knglund,  advocating  a  restriction 
■of  colonial  liberty,  and  the  despatch  of  troops 
to  Boston.  Recognising  his  unpopularity, 
Hutchinson  retired  to  England  in  1774. 

Bancroft.  Hi*,  of  th«  Uuittd  Statt,;  Stanhope, 
Hid.  of  J£«y. 

Hwicoas,  The,  were  an  Anglian  tribe, 
occupying  the  present  counties  of  Gloucester 
and  Worcester.  Of  the  date  of  their  settle- 
ment wo  have  no  certain  indication  ;  but  they 
were  in  later  days  merged  in  the  great  king- 
dom of  Mercia."and  seem  to  have  preserved 
some  traces  of  their  old  independence  even  so 
iatc  as  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  when 
Archbishop  Theodore  gavo  them  a  bishop  of 
their  own. 

Hyde,  The  Book  or,  gives  a  brief  history 
or  England  from  the  landing  of  Hengest  till 
the  year  959,  together  with  a  chartularv  of 
that  monastery.  It  was  written  at  the  S'ew 
Minster  or  Hyde  Abbey,  "Winchester.  Sir  T. 
Hardy  says,  "it  is  apjiarentlv a  reconstruction 
of  earlier  materials,  which  have  been  blended 
along  with  information  of  a  Comparatively 
recent  period,  certainly  some  time  after  the 
year  1354."  Besides  King  Alfred's  Will,  and 
some  important  charters,  it  contains  some 
traditions  and  anecdotes,  which,  though  not 
perhaps  very  trustworthy,  are  certainly  inte- 
resting. 

The  Bn«Jr  of  Hytl*  1ms  be<»n  translated  in  the 
Csurrfc  Himtovmnioj  Exylaitd  ,  it  i*  edited  iuthe 
KoIIr  Series. 

Hyde,  Anne  (*.  1637.  d.  1671),  was  the 
Hur.-23 


daughter  of  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
In  1654  she  became  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  and  in  16.VJ  a  secret 
contract  of  marriage  took  place  between  her 
and  the  Duke  of  York.  On  Sept.  3,  1600, 
she  was  privately  married  to  the  duke.  Great 
efforts  were  made  by  the  queen-mother  to  get 
the  marriugo  annulled,  and  a  plot  was  got  up 
amongst  the  courtiers  of  the  queen's  party, 
by  Sir  Charles  Berkeley  and  others,  to  induce 
the  duke  to  repudiate  her.  These  intrigues 
failed,  and  she  was  publicly  acknowledged  as 
Duchess  of  York  in  December,  1660.  Pepys 
describes  her  as  "  a  plain  woman,  and  like  her 
mother."  Burnet  says  that  she  was  "  a  very 
extraordinary  woman,  of  great  knowledge 
and  great  spirit."  Her  daughter  Mary  was 
born  April  2,  1662;  Anne,  Feb.  6,  1664.  In 
August,  1670,  the  duchess  became  a  Catholic. 
She  died  on  March  31  of  the  following  year. 

Hyde,  Edward.  [Clarendon.] 

Hyde,  Lawrence.  [Rochester.] 

Hyde,  Sir  Roreht  (b.  1595,  d.  1665),  was 
a  first  cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  In 
1640  he  was  returned  to  tho  Ix>ng  Parliament 
as  member  for  Salisburv,  and  joined  the 
court  partv;  and  in  1644  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Oxford  Parliament.  During  the  Protec- 
torate he  continued  to  practice  at  the  bar,  and 
on  the  Restoration  was  made  a  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  In  1663  he  was  promoted  to 
the  chief-justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench. 

Hyderabad,  The  Battle  or  (March, 
1843),  was  fought  during  the  war  against 
the  Ameers  of  Scinde  (1842—44).  After  the 
battle  of  Meanee,  Shero  Mohammed  collected 
an  army  for  another  attempt  at  indepen- 
dence. He  appeared  near  Hyderabad,  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  with  6,000  men,  found 
him  encamped  with  al)Out  20,000  men,  in 
a  strong  position  behind  the  dry  bed  of 
the  Fullallee.  The  British  artillery  opened 
fire  on  the  enemy's  centre,  till  they  began 
to  give  way;  the  cavalry  charged  tho  left 
wing,  while  the  22nd  toot,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  within  forty  paces  of  their  oppo- 
nents without  firing  a  single  shot,  stormed  the 
entrenchments,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
the  victory  was  complete. 

Hyder  Ali  (*.  circa  1702,  d.  1782)  was  a 
Mohammedan  soldier  of  humble  extraction, 
the  son  of  a  petty  revenue  officer.  Ho  entered, 
the  service  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  about 
tho  year  1759  he  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  the  whole  country.  Out  of  the 
wrecks  of  the  old  principalities  of  South  India, 
he  soon  founded  for  himself  a  compact  Moham- 
medan kingdom,  and  became  a  most  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  English.  He  was  tho  terror 
of  all  his  neighbours,  the  Mahrattas  of  Poonah. 
tho  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  and  tho  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad;  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
intriguing  with  the  French  at  Pondicherrv. 
This  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  English. 
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and  more  especially  so  when  Nizam  Ali  de- 
serted their  side  for  that  of  Hyder.  The  two 
new  allies  invaded  the  Carnatic,  but  were 
driven  back,  whereupon  Nizam  Ali  renewed 
his  alliance  with  the  English  (1768).  For  the 
next  ten  years  Hyder  Ali  was  engaged  in 
quietly  strengthening  his  army  and  his  state. 
At  last,  on  tho  breaking  out  of  war  Iwtween 
the  English  and  the  French,  in  1 778,  he  was 
enraged  at  the  English  expedition  sent  by  way 
of  AlvBOre  from  Madras,  against  the  French 
settlement  of  Mahe.  This  action  decided  Hyder 
Ali's  mind.  Bursting  into  the  Carnatic  at  the 
head  of  100,000  men,  he  laid  the  whole  country 
waste  with  fire  and  Bword  (1780).  He  had 
allied  himself  with  the  French ;  Nizam  Ali 
and  the  Mahrattas  had  engaged  to  support 
his  arms,  and  the  case  of  the  English  seemed 
very  desperate  for  a  time.  But  Warren  Has- 
tings, the  Governor-General,  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Negotiations  secured 
the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  the 
Nizam  ;  whi!e  Sir  Eyre  Coote  was  despatched 
against  Hyder  himself.  The  great  leader  of 
the  war  was  defeated  at  Porto  Novo  (1781), 
and  all  immediate  danger  was  over  from  that 
side.  A  year  and  a  half  later  Hyder  Ali  died 
suddenly  at  Chittore  (178*2). 

Mill.  Hut.  of  India  ;  Talboya  Wfce«ler.  Hut. 
of  India,  Grant  Duff,  Hut.  oj Ik*  UakraUa*. 
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Ibea  ia  the  name  of  territories  in  East 
Africa  on  and  behind  tho  Suahili  coast  which 
the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company 
(from  whose  initials  the  name  is  formed)  was 
incorporated  in  1888  to  administer.  In  1895, 
however,  the  Company  surrendered  its  right* 
to  the  Government,  who  at  once  arranged  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  coast. 

Iberians,  a  name  given  to  the  pre-Celtic 
population  of  the  British  Isles,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  of  Eastern  origin, 
and  to  have  followed  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  western  shore 
of  the  Atlantic  in  their  migrations.  They 
were  of  short  stature  and  swarthy  coun- 
tenance, and  were  conquered  by  the  Celts, 
whose  serfe  they  became.  Traces  of  their 
language  are  supposed  to  exist  in  certain 
peculiarities  of  Welsh,  and  the  Druidic 
religion  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
them  by  the  Goidelic  Celts.  The  population 
in  parts  of  South  Wales,  moreover,  is  of  the 
Iberian  type,  and  Mr  Boyd  Dawkins  in  his 
valuable  Early  Man  in  Britain,  and  in  several 

fa  per*  written  previously,  has  also  found  the 
berian  characteristics  in  the  small  dark 
Highlander  and  the  Black  Celts  to  the  west 
of  the  Shannon. 

Rhf«,  CMie   Britain;    Edwards,  In  Social 
England,  I. 


Ibhar,  or  Iberia  8,  St.  (d.  cirea  500), 
Bishop  of  Begerin,  was  probably  a  pupil  of 
St  Patrick,  and  received  the  name  of  Ibhar 
on  becoming  a  Christian.  He  lived  first  in 
the  Arran  Islands  in  Gal  way  Bay,  afterwards 
on  Geshille  Plain,  King's  County,  and  later 
in  the  Island  of  Begerin  in  Wexford  Haven. 
He  kept  a  fchool,  and  soon  gathered  monks 
around  him,  and  his  memory  is  preserved 
in  various  local  traditions.  He  died  at 
Begerin. 

Iceni,  I  n  k.  were  an  ancient  Briti-h  tribe 
occupying  the  modern  countieaof  Suffolk,  Nor- 
folk, Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon.  According 
to  Professor  Rh$'s,  they  were  a  very  hardy 
and  warlike  race,  but  were  induced  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  through  jealousy 
of  the  Trinobantes  and  Cassivelaunus  It  haa 
been  supposed  that  they  had  no  kings,  as  man  v 
of  their  coins  bear  the  inscription  "  Ecene, ' 
without  that  of  any  prince ;  that  there  were 
two  factions  dividing  the  tribe :  and  that 
the  head  of  one  faction,  Bericus,  invited  the 
aid  of  Claudius,  and  so  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  beginning  of  the  long 
connection  of  this  island  with  Koine  (43  a  d.). 
In  later  years,  though  apparently  still  pos- 
sensed  of  their  own  kings  or  queens,  they 
revolted  'against  the  Roman  rule  in  the  time 
of  Ostorius  Scapula,  who  was  appointed  in 
50  a.d.,  and  again  while  Suetonius  was 
occupied  in  Mona. 

Ickham,  Petzr  of  {J.  eirta  1290),  is  said 
to  have  been  named  from  a  small  village  near 
Canterbury.  He  spent  some  time  at  the 
University  of  Paris  in  close  literary  intimacy 
with  Philippe  de  Greve,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University.  On  leaving  that  place  he  seems  to 
have  become  a  monk  at  Canterbury.  He  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  author  of  Chrontcon  de 
Jtrgibut  An -slur  tucceturt  reanantibiu  a  tempore 
Bruti,  a  meagre  and  somewhat  confused 
chronicle.  He  is  also  thought  to  have 
written  in  French,  during  his  stay  in  Pahs, 
the  Gctualogiet  of  the  Kmgs  of  Britain  and 
England. 

Ida,  Kino  of  Beunicia  id.  559),  is 
•aid  to  have  la  en  the  founder  of  that  kingdom ; 
but  this  phrase  is  perhaps  to  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  he  united  the  various  petty 
Anglian  or  Saxon  settlements  existing  in  that 
district  into  one  kingdom.  His  descent  is 
traced  from  Woden,  and  he  is  spoken  of  a* 
having  been  a  wise  and  temperate  ruler.  Id* 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  ptime  of  his  life 
when  he  became  king.  He  built  himself  a 
fortress,  called  by  the  Britons  Dinguardi  or 
Dim;uoaroy,  and  by  the  Angles  Bcbbanburch 
(the  modem  Baraborough),  which  was  sur- 
rounded first  by  a  hedge  and  afterwards  by  a 
wall.  Ida's  immediate  kingdom  did  not 
probably  extend  south  of  the  Tees,  though 
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his  power  may  have  been  felt  beyond  that 
river,  for  the  kingship  of  Deira,  between  the 
Tees  and  the  H  umber,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  founded  previous  to  his  death. 
He  reigned  twelve  years,  and  is  said  to  have 
fallen  in  a  battle  against  the  Britons.  The 
advance-  of  heathen  power  under  him  and 
his  sons  (six  of  whom  reigned  in  succession 
over  thtir  father's  kingdom)  caused  a  wide- 
pread  apostasy  from  Christianity  among  the 
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An9loS<uon  ChnmUU ;  William  of  Molniesbury. 

Iddesleigh,  Earl  op  [Nokthcotb,  Sir 
Staffoud]. 

Iknield  (or  Ickxield)  Way,  The,  was 
one  of  the  great  Roman  roads  through  Britain. 
It  started  from  near  Yarmouth,  and  passing 
by  Newmarket,  Royston,  and  Baldock,  it 
reached  Dunstable,  where  it  crossed  Wutling 
Street.  Thence,  by  Tring  and  Wendover, 
to  Goring,  where  it  crossed  the  Thames  and 
threw  off  a  branch  known  as  the  Kidgeway. 
Thence  it  proceeded  by  Aldworth,  Newbury, 
and  Tidworth  to  Old  Sarum.  Then  across 
Venditch  Chnsc,  Bedbury,  Marden  Castle, 
Bridport,  Axminstcr.  Honiton,  Exeter. 
Totnes,  to  land's  End.  The  name,  as 
in  other  Roman  ways,  is  often  loosely 
applied. 


Ikon  Basilike:  "  or.theTruo  Portraiture 
of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitudes  and  Suf- 
ferings," was  a  work  published  some  ten  days 
after  Charles  I.'s  death,  and  purported  to  have 
been  written  by  that  king  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  It  is  divided  into  twenty -eight  chapters, 
almost  every  ono  of  which  is  appropriate  to 
some  remarkable  incident  in  the  closing  years 
of  its  author's  life.  A  short  sketch  of  some 
event  or  reflection  upon  it  is  given,  and  to 
this  is  appended  a  prayer  applicable  to  the 
occasion.  So  chapter  iii.,  entitled,  "  Upon 
his  Majestic' s  going  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," commences  with  an  explanation  of  the 
king's  reasons  for  this  step  — "  To  cell  in 
question  half  a  dozen  men  in  a  fair  and  legal  I 
way,  which  God  knowes  was  all  my  design  ;  " 
an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  he  was  at- 
tended  by  some  gentlemen  of  bis  ordinary 
guard,  and  a  declaration  that  he  had  no 
design  of  overawing  the  freedom  of  the  House. 
After  two  pages  of  such  meditation  follows  a 
short  prayer  of  tome  half  a  page  in  length, 
calling  God  to  witness  his  innocence,  and  pray- 
ing for  forgiveness  on  his  enemies.  This  work 
had  an  immense  sale,  though  to  modern  eyes 
it  must  seem,  as  Professor  Masson  has  said,  a 
somewhat  dull  performance.  Fifty  editions 
are  said  to  have  been  sold  within  a  year,  an  1  it 
was  in  vain  that  Parliament  gave  orders  to 
seize  the  book.  So  great  was  its  popularity 
that  in  October,  1649,  Milton  had  to  publish 
bis  Eikonoklatt**,  or  Image-breaker,  in  answer. 
The  authorship  of  the  Eikon  Btuihkt  has 


generally  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Gauden, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Eikon  Batilikt;  Milton,  Eikonoklasttt ;  Ills  cn, 
Lift  of  Stillon,  vol.  iv.  , 

Immigration.  With  the  exception  of 
the  immigration  of  the  Huguenot  families  from 
France  to  this  country  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  has  nover  been  very  largely  increased 
from  external  sources  until  within  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  The  great  influx  with- 
in that  period  of  destitute  Russian,  Polish, 
Roumanian,  and  German  Jews  h<s  drawn 
public  attention  to  the  evil,  and  in  1888  and 
1889  parliamentary  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  questions  of  foreign 

Cuper  immigration  and  the  sweating  system, 
iter  a  Royal  Commission  was  instituted,  and 
in  its  report,  issued  in  1903,  it  recommended 
thut  State  legislation  should  be  adopted  and 
enforced  to  prevent  the  country  from  being 
burdened  with  undesirable  aliens.  In  1905 
an  Aliens  Act — which  came  into  operation  in 
1906— was  pussed  to  check  the  immigration 
of  such  aliens. 

Impeachment  is  the  name  given  to 
the  judicial  process  by  which  any  man, 
from  the  rank  of  a  peer  downwards,  may  be 
tried  before  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this 
case  the  Commons  are  the  prosecutors,  whilo 
the  Lords  combine  in  their  own  persons  the 
functions  of  judge  and  jury.  The  proccfS  of 
conducting  an  impeachment  is  explained  hy 
Sir  Ersklne  May  as  follows  :— Some  member 
of  the  Lower  House  charges  the  accused  with 
high  treason,  or  any  other  offence  of  which 
he  may  be  considered  guilty.  If  he  succeeds 
in  winning  the  House  over  to  his  opinion,  he 
is  empowered  to  go  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  there  impeach  the  offender.  A 
committee  is  next  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  which  are  then  for- 
warded to  the  Lords  in  wnting,  with  a  reser- 
vation of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Commons 
to  add  to  the  original  counts  if  necessary.  A 
day  is  then  appointed  for  the  trial,  which 
generally  takes  place  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Certain  managers  conduct  the  case  on  behalf 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  the  accused  may 
defend  himself  by  counsel.  Witnesses  are 
called  on  both  sides,  and  the  whole  series  of 
charges  is  gone  through  artiole  by  article  ;  the 
accusers  are  bound  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  charges  contained  in  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment,  and  when  they  have  finished,  the 
offender  enters  on  his  defence,  after  which 
the  prosecutors  have  a  right  of  reply.  All  the 
evidence  being  then  completed,  each  peer  in 
succession  delivers  his  verdict  on  the  first 
article  in  the  words,  "  Guilty  [or  Not  Guilty], 
upon  my  honour.''  And  so  on  for  every 
count.  In  conclusion,  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
Lord  High  Steward  reckons  up  the  number 
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of  votes,  and  a  simple  majority  acquits  or 
condemns  upon  each  charge.  Though  the 
House  of  Lords  may  have  d«  livered  its  ver- 
dict, judgment  is  not  to  be  pronounced  unless 
the  House  of  Commons  demand  it  bv  their 
Speaker.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1679,  the 
House  of  Commons  protested  against  the 
Earl  of  Danby's  right  to  plead  the  king's 
pardon  when  impeached  in  1679,  and  by  the 
Act  of  Settlement  (1701)  it  was  made  part  of 
the  law  of  the  realm  "  that  no  pardon  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  England  shall  be  pleadable 
to  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons  in  Par- 
liament." 

The  first  case  of  an  impeachment  in  which 
both  Houses  took  part  would  appear  to  be 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Richard  Lyons 
and  Lord  Latimer,  in  the  Good  Parliament 
of  1376.  Of  course  in  this  case  we  cannot 
expect  to  hare  the  full  courte  of  pro- 
ceedings which  have  characterised  the  im- 
peachments of  much  later  centuries ;  and  in 
fact  it  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  Par- 
liament, and  not  the  barons  alone,  who  im- 
prisoned these  offenders.  The  impeachment 
of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  some  ten  years  later 
(1386)  seems  to  have  beeu  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  later  times,  for  the 
Commons  were  clearly  the  prosecutors  in  this 
case,  while  it  was  the  Lords  who  decided  the 
question  of  his  guilt.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
judges  who  had  in  13H7  given  their  decision 
against  the  legality  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  the  preceding  year,  were  next  year 
impeached  by  the  Commons  and  found  guilty 
by  tho  Lords  (1388).  From  this  time  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  carry  on  the  instances  of 
impeachment  down  to  later  times  in  any  detail. 

The  practice  was  not  discontinued  for  any 
very  long  period  till  the  accession  of  tho 
house  of  York ;  but  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward V.,  the  institution  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  till  it  was  revived  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. 

Under  the  house  of  Tudor  the  Commons 
were  too  subservient  to  the  royal  authority 
to  make  use  of  their  old  privilege  on 
their  own  account,  and  when  the  sovereign 
wished  to  be  rid  of  an  obnoxious  subject  he 
found  a  bill  of  attainder  a  readier  instru- 
ment for  effecting  his  ends.  With  the  re- 
vival of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  impeachments 
once  more  became  frequent  :  the  two  first 
important  instances  being  those  of  Francis 
Bacon  in  1621  and  the  Earl  of  Middlesex 
in  1624.  Buckingham,  who  had  been  very 
urgent  in  inducing  the  Commons  to  proceed 
against  the  latter  nobleman,  would  in  his 
turn  have  been  impeached  a  few  years  later 
had  not  the  king  dissolved  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  raving  him  (1626).  The  cases  of 
Strafford,  Laud,  Danby,  Warren  Hasting*. 
Melville,  Ac,  will  be  found  alluded  to  under 
tho  articles  devoted  to  these  state-men;  but 
that  of  Fitz-Uarris  in  the  year  1681  deserves 


a  passing  notice  as  being  the  occasion  on 
which  the  Commons  affirmed  their  "  right  to 
impeach  any  peer  or  commoner  for  treason, 
or  any  other  crime  or  misdemeanour."  This 
claim  of  the  Commons  seems  to  have 
been  practically  concede!  to  them,  but 
Blackstone  and  Lord  Campbell  are  both 
agreed  on  the  point  "that  a  commoner 
cannot  be  impeached  before  the  Lords  for 
any  capital  offence  but  only  for  high  mis- 
demeanours." 

Sir  T.  Brskine  May,  Law  of  Parliament ;  HaI- 
1mm,  Conn.  Hitt. ;  Stubtw,  Coiut.  Hut. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Impressment.  The  practice  of  im- 
pressment, or  compelling  men  to  serve  in  the 
navy,  seems  to  date  back  to  a  very  early 
period  of  our  history.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
in  full  force  in  the  reign  of  John,  that  is, 
from  the  time  of  almost  the  first  English 
king  who  was  possessed  of  a  regular  royal 
fleet.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century 
we  find  Edward  I.  empowering  William  Ley- 
bourne  to  impreu  men,  vessels  and  arms  for  the 
manning  of  his  fleet.  So,  too,  we  read  in  the 
Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty  that  if  a  mariner 
who  had  been  pressed  for  the  king's  naval 
service  ran  away  he  should  undergo  a  year's 
imprisonment.  The  same  penalty  for  the 
same  offence  may  be  traced  in  the  legiala- 
tion  of  later  sovereigns,  Richard  II.  (1378) 
Henry  VI.  (1439),  and  Elizabeth  (1562—63), 
showing  that  this  method  of  manning  the 
royal  vessels  was  in  full  force  during  these 
centuries.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  we  come  across  what  seems  to 
be  a  serious  attempt  to  make  it  criminal 
for  a  man  to  take  steps  for  eluding  impress- 
ment. In  1555  (2  ft  3  Philip  and  Mary,  xvi. 
6),  a  very  harsh  law  was  passed  against  the 
Thames  bargem<n,  according  to  which,  if  any 
watermen  "  shall  willingly,  voluntarily,  and 
obstinately  hyde  themselves  in  the  tyme  of 
prestying  into  secret  places  and  out  corners," 
they  should  suffer  a  fortnight's  imprisonment 
and  be  debarred  from  following  their  calling 
for  another  year.  A  more  generous  enactment 
some  seven  or  eight  years  later  (1562 — 63) 
attempted  to  restrain  the  arbitrary  charac- 
ter of  impressments  by  enjoining  that  "no 
Fisherman  haunting  the  sea  should  be  taken 
by  the  queen's  commission  to  serve  her  High- 
ness as  a  mariner  on  the  sta,"  without  the 
commissioners  having  first  consulted  two 
neighbouring  justices  of  the  peace.  Still  more 
indulgent  was  the  spirit  displayed  in  the  7  &  8 
William  III.,  according  to  which  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  is  empowered  to  grant  letters 
"  to  any  landsmen  desirous  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  sea  services  and  to  serve  in  Merchant 
shipps  which  shall  be  to  them  a  protection 
against  being  impressed  for  the  space  of  two 
years  or  more."  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1555,  with  somewhat  altered  details  and  in- 
creased  penxlties.  however,  weie  re-enacted 
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after  a  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
under  Queen  Anne  (1705).  Under  George 
II.,  the  impressment  question  was  once  more 
taken  up  and  its  striogency  modified  1739— 
40).  By  a  statute  passed  in  this  reign  it 
was  decreed  that  all  persons  above  fifty-five 
and  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  should  be 
exempt  from  impressment ;  and  an  attempt  to 
encourage  men  to  adopt  a  sailor's  life  was 
made  at  the  same  time  by  a  clause  which 
granted  freedom  from  the  above  liability  to  all 
tailor*  who  chose  to  demand  it  for  two  years 
from  the  time  of  their  first  going  to  sea.  An 
Act  of  William  I  V.'s  reign  improved  the  posi- 
tion of  the  impressed  sailor  still  further  by 
limiting  his  term  of  service  to  five  years 
— unless  in  a  <  ane  of  urgent  necessity,  when 
the  admiral  might  enlarge  it  by  six  months 
(1835).  By  this  time,  however,  th«  practice 
of  impressment,  which  had  been  very  largely 
used  during  the  great  wars  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  century,  had  been  rapidly  losing 
ground,  and  its  place  is  now  altogether 
supplied  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty  (Rolls  Series) ; 
Nicolas,  Huttny  of  the  British  .Vary;  A  Trtalitt 
on  tht  Sea  Lute*,  1724  ;  James,  A'arai  Hut. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Incident,  Thb  (16  H),  is  a  name  given 
to  a  supposed  plot  to  assassinate  the  Earls  of 
Hamilton,  Argyle,  and  Lanark,  during  tho 
visit  of  Charles  I.  to  Scotland  in  the  summer  of 
1641.  Although  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
was  instituted,  the  circumstances  still  remain 
shrouded  in  mystery ;  and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  do  more  than  guess  at  the  real  nature 
of  the  affair.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  was 
Montrose's,  and  that  Charles  I.  himself  was 
privy  to  it :  but  there  seems  to  be  no  founda- 
tion for  the  statement. 

J.  H.  Burton,  WW.  o/Sntlnnd ;  S.  R.  Gardiner, 
WW.  of  Eng.,  1003-42. 

Income  Tax.  The  history  of  the  in- 
come tax  as  a  recognised  means  of  supple- 
menting the  other  financial  resources  of  the 
State,  dates  from  the  time  of  William  Pitt's 
premiership,  when  (in  17"9)  a  bill  was  passed 
imposing  a  graduated  tax  on  all  incomes 
above  £60  a  year.  This  tax  continued  to  be 
levied  till  the  end  of  the  Continental  war, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  break  for  part 
of  the  years  1802  and  1803  ;  and  by  the  year 
1806  had  reached  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 
It  was  not  renewed  after  1815  till  the 
time  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  second  administra- 
tion (1841),  when  it  was  levied  for  three  ve*" 
at  a  rate  of  sevenpence  in  the  pound.  Time 
after  time  it  was  then  renewed — but  always 
for  a  limited  period  only,  till  in  1853  arrange- 
merit",  were  made  for  its  gradual  extinction  in 
seven  years.  Then,  however,  the  Russian 
War  intervened,  and  instead  of  being  reduced 
it  was  doubled.  From  thi*  time  it  has 
become  a  regular  item  of  the  revenue  ;  and 


it  has  now  almost  entirely  lost  its  original 
character  of  a  special  war-tux,  though  an 
increase  in  its  rate  still  remains  the  readiest 
means  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  a  war.  In 
1907  differential  treatment  was  applied  to 
earned  and  unearnel  incomes,  a  lower  rate 
being  imposed  on  the  former. 

Independent!.  As  early  as  1568  a 
congregation  of  Separatists  existed  in  London, 
organised  upon  the  principle  that  Christians 
ought  to  be  gathered  together  in  strictly 
voluntary  and  self-governing  congregations 
or  Churches.  They  numbered  about  two 
hundred,  all  poor,  and  the  majority  women, 
under  the  pastorate  of  a  certain  Richard 
Fit.  The  first  prominent  teacher  of  this 
theory,  however,  was  Robert  Browne,  a 
clergyman  and  graduate  of  Cambridge,  whose 
greatest  activity  was  during  the  years  from 
1571  to  1581.  Owing  to  the  protection  of 
his  powerful  relative,  Burleigh,  Browne 
escaped  punishment,  and  finally  conformed. 
But  his  tracts  formed  the  great  storehouse 
of  argument  for  those  who  had  accepted  his 
doctrine — especially  numerous  in  the  eastern 
counties— and  they  were  long  known  only 
as  Brownists.  Several  Separatist  churches 
were  formed,  especially  in  London,  which  met 
in  secret,  and  were  often  discovered  and  dis- 
j versed  by  the  authorities ;  many  of  their 
members  were  imprisoned  and  five  executed. 
Of  these,  Henry  Barrowe,  a  barrister  of 
Grays  Inn,  executed  in  1693  for  the  publi- 
cation of  seditious  books  —  i.e.  pamphlets 
against  the  Established  Church— was  the  most 
important,  and  for  some  time  "  Barrowist  '* 
was  used  as  a  synonym  of  Brownist  Tho 
repressive  measures  of  the  government  caused 
the  members  of  a  Brownist  church,  which  had 
been  formed  in  London  about  1592,  to  flee  to 
Holland,  and  they  finally  settled  at  Amster- 
dam. Another  and  more  successful  church 
was  that  of  Nottinghamshire  men  at  Leyden 
under  John  Robinson,  aud  this  Leyden 
church  is  the  true  "  parent  of  Independency 
alike  in  England  and  America." 

The  term  "Independent"  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  the  incidental  use  of  the 
term  in  an  apology  addressed  in  Latin*  and 
English  to  the  British  and  Continental  uni- 
versities  about  the  year  1604.  But  the  early 
maint  liners  of  this  form  of  church  govern- 
ment were  careful  to  repudiate  certain  in- 
ferences which  might  be  drawn  from  tho  use 
of  the  word.  One  of  them  wrote  :  "  We  do 
profess  dependence  upon  magistrates  for  civil 
government  and  protection  ;  dependence 
upon  Christ  and  hi*  word  for  the  sovereign 
government  and  rule  of  our  administrations ; 
dependence  upon  the  counsel  of  other  churches 
and  synods  when  our  own  variance  or  ignor- 
ance may  stand  in  neei  of  such  help." 

In  1620  the  firat  settlement  was  made  in 
New  England  by  Independents  coming  from 
I  Holland  in  the  Mayflower  /  the  New  World 
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became  the  refuge  of  all  who  were  attacked 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  home,  and 
Independency  became  practically  the  estab- 
lished religion  in  the  New  England  colonies. 
The  example  of  New  England  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  when,  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  Independents 
at  last  obtained  freedom  of  speech  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  necessary  here  to  show  how 
the  growth  of  Independency  accompanied 
the  victories  of  the  New  Model ;  and  how  the 
attempt  to  substitute  the  complete  Presby- 
tcrian  system  for  thit  of  Episcopacy  was 
defeated.  Few  of  the  early  Independents 
advocated  entire  voluntaryism,  and  many  ac- 
cepted benefices  and  received  tithes  under  the 
rule  of  Cromwell.  But  in  such  cases,  while 
the  minister  preached  to  all  the  parishioners 
in  the  parish  church,  there  was  often  an 
attempt  to  create,  side  by  side  with  the 
parochial  organisation,  a  special  Independent 
Church.  Difficulties  arose  when  the  Inde- 
pendent ministers  refused  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  persons  outside  this  inner 
church,  and  one  at  least  of  the  justices  on 
assize  advised  aggrieved  parishioners  to 
withhold  tithes.  In  lt>>8  a  synod  of  Inde- 
pendent Churches  was  held  in  London  which 
drew  up  the  Savoy  Declaration,  following 
in  doctrine  the  Westminster  Confession,  but 
adding  their  peculiar  theory  of  Church  govern- 
merit.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  drove  Inde- 
pendents with  Presbyterians  out  of  the 
Natioua.1  Church,  and  the  rigid  penal  cole  of 
Charles  II.  prevented  their  meeting  in  wor- 
ship. Later  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
undir  James  II.,  they  again  began  to  form 
churches,  and  under  William  III.  obtained 
toleration.  But  their  numbers  were  much 
diminished,  and  it  was  not  till  the  evan- 
gelical movement  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eigh teem h  century  that  they  began  to  recover 
strength.  As  meanwhile  the  English  Pres- 
byterians bad  lost  ground,  and  had  largely 
become  Unitarian,  they  became  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Nonconformist  bodies.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  they  had  long  received  a 
ngium  donutn  of  £1,000  a  year  for  the  widows 
of  ministers;  but  in  the  nineteenth  the 
wrongfulness  of  endowment  became  one  of 
their  main  tenets.  They  are  now  usually 
known  as  Congregationalists,  and  form  a 
"  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales,"  with  subordinate  "  County  Unions." 

The  beat  account*  of  the  history  of  Inde- 
pendency *re—  from  tiie  aide  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  of  Curteia,  In  IHttrnt  in  its 
Relation  to  the  t'hurrh  of  England;  and  from  the 
IViiigivgatlonallat  aide  that  of  Fair  burn,  in  his 
article  on  Independents  In  the  Enevolapedtra 
Rri'annica  ;  «ee  also  Stoughlon,  Religion  i  t 
England  ;  Gardiner,  Hist.  Eng.  ;  Maaaoo, 
life  and  Timet  of  Milton;  gkest,  History  of  Free 
VUurdut. 


Administration.     The  govern- 
of  India  in  this  country  since  the 


Act  of  1858  has  been  vested  in  the  secretary 
of  state,  aided  by  a  council  of  not  less  thun 
ten,  who  are  usually  selected  from  men  who 
have  served  with  distinction  in  various  de- 
partment* of  government  in  that  country. 
This  is  the  agency  through  which  India 
becomes  answerable  to  Parliament,  to  the 
country,  and  to  the  king.  In  India  itself  the 
supreme  authority  is  vested  in  the  governor- 
general  or  viceroy  in  council  (subject  to  the 
control  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  council  in 
England,  and  he  in  his  turn  is  aided  by  a 
governor-general's  council,  corresponding  to 
the  cabinet  of  a  constitutional  country,  and 
by  a  legislative  council,  consisting  of  the 
governor-general's  council,  reinfoieed  by 
certain  provincial  delegates  and  nominated 
members  of  the  non-official  native  and  Euro- 
pean communities.  Besides  theie  members 
the  India  Councils  Bill  of  1909  also  provides 
that  there  shall  be  elected  members  to  com- 
plete the  legislative  council  For  administra- 
tive purposes,  India  is  divided  into  nine 
province* :  Madras  and  Bombay  (also  styled 
Presidencies)  being  ruled  by  governors  ;  Ben- 
gal, Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  the  Punjaub, 
and  Burma  are  ruled  by  lieutenant-governors  ; 
the  Cefitral  Provinces  and  the  North- West- 
ern Frontier  Province  are  ruled  by  chief 
commissioners.  The  governors  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  are  appointed  by  the  crown  ; 
the  lieutenant  governors  are  appointed  by 
tho  governor-geoeral,  with  the  approval  of 
the  crown  ;  the  chief  commissioners  by  the 
governor-general  in  council.  The  India 
Councils  Act  (1909)  provides  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  provincial  legislative  councils 
and  the  election  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  members  by  popular  vote  ;  the  Act  also 
authorises  the  councils  to  discuss  annual 
financial  statements  and  matters  of  general 
public  interest,  and  gives  power  to  ask 
questions. 

Theoretically,  the  governor-general  is 
supreme  over  every  part  of  India,  but  practi- 
cally his  authority  is  not  everywhere  exercised 
alike.  Each  province  is  usually  broken  into 
divisions  under  commissioners ;  these  divisions 
are  again  separated  into  districts  which  form 
the  units  of  administration.  At  the  head  of 
each  district  is  one  officer — usually  styled 
collector  or  deputy  -  commissioner  —  whose 
principal  duties  are  executive,  magisterial 
and  fiscal. 

All  over  India  are  scattered  native  states  of 
varying  extent  and  independence.  Many  of 
those  native  principalities  are  attached  to  the 
various  presidencies  and  provinces  ;  others 
are  grouped  together  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  political  agent.  Of  this  class  are 
the  Rajputana  and  Central  Indian  agenoiee ; 
and  others,  such  as  Hyderabad  or  the  Nizam's 
territories,  Mysore,  and  Travancore,  are  quasi- 
independent.  To  define,  however,  the  rela- 
tions  of  the  Indian  native  states  to  the 
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British  crown  would  be  a  lengthy  and  com- 
plicated task,  and  would  practically  inrolve  a 
r« view  of  the  various  treaty  relations  between 
those  native  principalities,  numbering  over 
460,  and  the  paramount  power. 

History.  The  history  of  the  British  con-, 
nection  with  India  date*  from  the  days  when 
Yasco  da  Gama  made  his  memorable  voyage 
round  the  Cape,  and  sighted  the  shores 
of  Hindustan,  on  May  17,  1498.  Indian 
products  commenced  to  find  their  way  to 
Euiope  first  through  the  hands  of  the  Tor- 
tugue&e,  and  then  through  the  Venetians,  who 
carried  on  their  Eastern  tiade  by  way  of 
Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  thus  anticipating  the 
important  route  of  modern  times.  But  it  was 
nearly  a  century  after  Da  (lama's  voyage  that 
cur  first  trading  voyages  were  made,  and  it 
was  in  tho  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  these  commercial  enterprises  were  or- 
ganised on  a  recognised  basis.  On  Sept. 
22,  1599,  the  merchants  of  London  held 
a  meeting,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
form  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  trad- 
ing with  India,  and  on  Dec.  31  of  the  foU 
lowing  year,  a  charter  was  granted  to  "  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Merchants 
trading  unto  the  East  Indies,"  entitling 
them  to  exclusive  trade  with  tho  countries 
between  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  The  first  vessels  de- 
spatched returned  home  with  cargoes  of  cin- 
rtamou,  cloves,  and  pepper,  and  realised  95 
per  cent,  profit  on  the  capital  invested.  It 
wax  soon  evident  that  the  English  would  have 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  jealousy  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  and  a  new  charter 
was  granted,  with  stringent  provisions  against 
'•  interlopers."  In  1612  Captain  Beet,  in  com- 
mand of  a  small  squadron,  was  attacked  in  the 
roadstead  of  Surat  by  a  vastly  superior  Portu- 
guese fleet,  but  defended  himself  with  such 
gallantry  and  effect  that  he  was  not  only  ableto 
land  all  his  goods  at  the  Surat  factory,  but  ob- 
tained a  confirmation  of  a  commercial  tieaty 
between  the  Mogul  Emperor  and  the  British. 

During  the  following  years  subordinate 
agencies  were  started  at  Gogra,  Ahmeda- 
bad,  Caralwy,  and  Ajmere,  and  at  various 
places  in  the  Indian  archipelago.  This  led 
to  numerous  broils  with  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  and  our  relations  with  the  latter  were 
greatly  embittered  by  the  cruel  torture  and 
execution  of  Captain  Towerson  and  about 
twenty  sailors,  at  Amboyna,  in  1623.  For 
this  outrage  the  Dutch  had  to  pay  £3,615  as 
compensation ;  but  from  that  date  until  the 
great  naval  wars,  which  commenced  in  1793, 
they  became  supremo  in  those  parts,  and 
practically  monopolised  the  trade  of  the  Indian 
archipelago.  In  1634  the  Company  obtained 
a jirman  from  the  Great  Mogul  for  permission 
to  trade  in  Bengal,  and  the  same  year  saw 
the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  from  the 
province.  Five  years  later  Fort  St.  George, 
or  Madras,  was  founded  by  Francis  Day ;  and 


in  1661  Bombay  was  ceded  to  the  British 
crown  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of 
Braganza,  and  watt  aubsequentlv  transferred 
by  Charles  II.  to  the  East  India  Company. 
The  separation  of  Bengal  from  Madras,  and 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hodges  as  "agent 
and  governor  "  of  the  Company's  affairs,  with 
a  corporal's  guard,  was  the  first  beginuing 
out  ox  which  arose  the  appointment  of  Sir 
John  Child  as  the  first  titular  governor- 
general  of  India,  with  full  power  to  make 
war  or  peace.  A  few  years  later  the  famous 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  company  which 
was  destined  to  turn  their  clerks  and  factors 
throughout  India  into  conquerors  and  pro- 
consuls, and  which  ran  thus:  "The  increase 
of  our  revenue  is  the  subject  of  our  care,  as 
much  as  our  trade  ;  'ti*  that  must  maintain 
our  force  when  twenty  acccidents  may  inter- 
rupt our  trade ;  'tis  that  must  make  us  a 
natiou  in  India.  Without  that,  we  are  but  a 
great  number  of  interlopers,  united  by  his 
Majesty's  royal  charter,  fit  only  to  trade 
where  nobody  of  power  thinks  it  their  interest 
to  prevent  us.  And  upon  this  account  it  is 
that  the  wise  Dutch,  in  all  their  genoral 
advices  that  we  have  seen,  write  ten  para- 
graphs concerning  their  government,  their 
civil  and  military  policy,  warfare,  und  the 
increase  of  their  revenue,  for  one  puragraph 
they  write  concerning  trade." 
—  Our  earliest  territorial  possession  in  India 
properly  so-called  was  Madras,  which,  aa 
mentioned  above,  was  founded  by  Day  and 
purchased  from  the  Kajah  of  Chandragiri,  an 
annual  rent  of  about  £500  being  duly  j>aid 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Mogul  Empiro. 
On  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  in  1707,  Southern 
India  broke  up  into  a  number  of  minor  states. 
In  1744,  war  broke  out  between  tho  French 
and  English,  Dupleix  being  at  that  timo 
Governor  of  Pondicherry.  and  Clivo  a  young 
writer  at  Madras ;  and  two  years  later  Madras 
surrendered  to  a  French  squudron,  under  La 
Bourdonnais.  Indecisive  hostilities  followed, 
but  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748, 
restored.  Madras  to  the  English.  Their  first 
successes  had,  however,  inspired  Dupleix 
with  the  ambition  of  founding  a  French 
empire  in  India,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Mohammedan  powers.  At  Hyderabad  and 
Arcot  tho  successions  were  in  dispute,  and 
the  English  and  French  favoured  tho 
claims  of  rival  candidates  to  the  throno  of 
Arcot.  A  war  ensued,  the  chief  incident  of 
which  was  the  capture  and  subsequent  defence 
of  Arcot  in  1751  by  Clive.  For  some  years 
it  continued,  and  culminated  in  1760  in  a 
final  struggle,  which  was  crowned  by  the 
decisive  victory  obtained  by  Colonel  (after- 
wards Sir  Eyre)  Cooto  at  Wundewash  over 
the  French.  Pondicherry  and  Oinjeo  sub- 
sequently capitulated,  and  the  French  wero 
expelled  from  Hiudostan. 

To  turn  to  the  course  of  events  in  Bengal, 
in  1740  A'i  Vardi  Khan,  a  usurper,  but  the 
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last  of  the  great  Nawabs  of  Bengal,  ruled 
over  Bengal,  and  in  his  days  the  Mahratta 
horsemen  began  to  ravage  up  to  the  walls  of 
Calcutta.  Tho  "  Mahratta  ditch,"  constructed 
to  keep  them  off,  still  bears  the  old  name. 
Ali  Vardi  Khan's  grandson,  Surajah  Dowlah, 
n  youth  of  ferocious  temper,  marched  on  Cal- 
cutta with  a  large  army  in  pursuit  of  an 
escaped  kinsman  who  had  aggrieved  him,  and 
thrust  the  remnant  of  the  English  who  failed 
to  fly  at  his  approach  into  the  "  Black  Hole," 
or  military  prison  of  Fort  William.  Out  of 
146  who  were  imprisoned  therein  during  that 
fatal  night  in  June,  only  twenty-throe  sur- 
vived. Clive  and  Admiral  Watson  promptly 
sailed  from  Madras  to  the  Ganges,  and  the 
speedy  recovery  of  Calcutta  with  but  little 
fighting  induced  the  Nawab  to  conclude  a 
peace  advantageous  to  the  Company.  But 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  found  Surajah  Dowlah 
ranged  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  With  a 
force  far  inferior  to  that  of  his  adversary, 
Clive  marched  out  to  the  grove  of  Flassey, 
and  there  by  dint  of  a  daring  attack  on  an 
angle  of  the  camp,  routed  the  Nawab's  host 
(1737).    Mi  XT  J  a  flier,  Clive's  nominee,  waa 

£ laced  on  the  viceregal  throne  at  Moorsheda- 
ad,  and  enormouB  sums,  aggregating  many 
millions,  were  exacted  as  the  price  of  this 
honour.  The  same  year  the  Nawab  made 
a  grant  to  the  Company  of  the  landholders1 
right*  over  tho  district  of  the  Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs,  an  extensive  tract  around  Cal- 
cutta amounting  to  882  square  miles. 

In  1758  Clive  was  apj>ointcd  the  first 
governor  of  all  the  Company's  settlements  in 
Bengal,  and  defeated  the  Shahzada,  or  im- 
perial prince,  who  with  the  aid  of  the  Nawab 
Vizier  of  Oude,  was  marching  on  the  lower 
provinces  of  Bengal.  He  next  despatched  a 
force  under  Colonel  Forde  to  Madras,  and 
finally  crushed  French  influence  throughout 
the  Nizam's  territories.  The  return  of  Clive 
to  England  was  followed  by  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Meer  Jaffier,  and  the  substitution  of 
Meer  Coasim,  his  son-in-law,  in  his  place. 
The  new  ruler,  however,  began  to  show  signs 
of  wishing  to  become  independent,  and  having 
retired  to  Monghyr,  proceeded  to  organise 
his  army  after  the  European  fashion,  and 
to  ally  himself  with  the  Vizier  of  Oude. 
The  trade  privileges  arrogated  to  themselves 
by  the  Company's  servants  formed  a  sub- 
stantial grievance,  and  when  the  majority 
of  the  council  at  Calcutta  (in  spite  of  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  governor,  and 
Warren  Hastings,  a  junior  member  of  the 
council,  to  make  some  concession)  refused  to 
listen  to  tho  Nawab,  the  officers  of  the  latter 
fired  upon  an  English  boat,  and  war  anise. 
A  massacre  of  Englishmen  and  Sepoys  took 
place  at  Patna  ;  and  though  checked  by  two 
defeats  by  Major  Adams,  the  Vizier  of 
Oude  and  Shah  Allum,  who  had  succeeded 
hs  emperor,  threatened  Patna.    It  was  at 


this  juncture  that  the  first  Sepoy  mutiny, 
quelled  eventually  by  Major  Munro,  broke- 
out  in  the  English  camp.  The  battle  of 
Buxar,  won  by  the  same  officer  in  1764, 
brought  the  ruler  of  Oude  and  the  Mogul 
emperor  to  the  feet  of  the  British. 

The  following  year  Clive  (now  Baron  Clive 
of  Plassey,  and  for  the  second  time  Governor 
of  Bengal)  proceeded  to  Allahabad,  and  re- 
stored Oude  to  the  Nawab  Vizier  on  payment 
of  half  a  million  sterling.  The  dewannee,  or 
fiscal  administration  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa,  and  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
Northern  Ci rears  were  granted  to  the  Com- 
pany, a  puppet  Nawab  was  maintained  by 
us  on  an  allowance  at  Moorshedabad,  and  a 
tribute  paid  to  the  emperor.  Thus  ths 
English  received  the  revenue  and  maintained 
the  army,  and  the  criminal  jurisdiction  was 
vested  in  the  Nawab.  A  great  reform  was 
carried  out  by  Clive  in  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Company's  service,  their  paltry  salaries 
having  led  ito  much  bribery  and  venality. 
Private  trade  and  the  acceptance  of  presents 
were  prohibited  for  the  future,  while  salaries 
were  increased  out  of  the  salt  monopoly. 

Lord  Clive  left  India  for  the  last  time  in 
1707.  Five  years  later  Warren  Hastings 
assumed  the  governorship,  the  interval  having 
been  marked  by  a  disastrous  famine  (1770;. 
which  is  believed  to  have  carried  off  one-third 
of  the  inhabitants  Warren  Hastings  abolished 
the  dual  system  cf  government,  removed  the 
exchequer  from  Moorshedabad  to  Calcutta, 
and  appointed  English  collectors  to  see  to  the 
collection  of  the  revenues  and  tho  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  He  also  created  the 
nucleus  of  a  police.  He  was,  however,  much 
thwarted  in  his  reforms  by  the  wars  forced  on 
him  by  native  princes,  by  the  incessant  pressure 
from  home  for  money,  and  the  constant  oppo- 
sition of  his  colleague  in  council,  l*hilip 
Francis.  Hastings  reduced  the  large  allow- 
ance paid  to  the  Nawab ;  he  resold  to  the 
Vizier  of  Oude  the  provinces  of  Allahabad 
and  Kora,  formerly  assigned  by  Clive  to  tho 
Emperor  Shah  Allum,  but  forfeited,  as  Hastings 
contended,  by  the  seizure  of  the  emperor  by 
the  Mahrattas,  and  withheld  the  tribute  of 
£300,000  from  the  puppet  emperor.  British 
troops  were  also  lent  to  the  Vizier  of  Oude  to 
enable  him  to  put  down  the  Hohilla  Afghans, 
who  had  settled  down  in  his  dominions  since 
Ahmed  Shah's  invasion  (1761),  and  borne 
themselves  with  much  arrogance  and  oppres- 
sion. Warren  Hastings  also  improved  the 
financial  position  of  the  Company  by  the  so- 
called  plunder  of  Cheyte  Singh  and  tho  Begum 
of  Oude,  transactions  which,  coupled  with 
other  alleged  acts  of  oppression,  formed  the 
ground  of  the  celebrated  impeachment  against 
him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  proceedings 
which  dragged  on  their  length  for  seven 
years,  and  eventually  terminated  in  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.  Warren  Hastings  was  prac- 
tically ruined  by  the  cost  of  the  defence,  and 
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left  dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

The  Bombay  government,  being  desirous  of 
seeing  a  nominee  of  its  own  on  the  throne  of 
Poonah,  concluded  in  1775  the  Treaty  of  Surat, 
by  which  Ragunath  Rao  agreed  to  cede 
Noisette  and  Bassein  in  consideration  of  being 
recognised  as  the  sovereign.  Hastings  dis- 
approved of  the  treatv,  but  on  tho  outbreak 
of  the  war  (known  as  the  first  Mahratta  War) 
despatched  energetic  officers  across  the  penin- 
eula,  who  conquered  Guzerat,  and  captured 
the  rock  fortress  of  Gwalior.  The  reverse 
sustained  by  tho  Bombay  force,  however, 
■equalised  matters,  and  the  Treaty  of  Salbai 

fractically  restored  the  status  quo.  Meantime 
[yder  Ali  of  Mysore,  whose  hostility  had 
been  roused,  fell  upon  the  British  possessions 
in  the  Carnatic,  and  his  cavalry  ravaged  the 
country  up  to  Madras.  The  aged  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  the  victor  of  Wandewosh,  with  the  aid 
<>f  Colonel  Pearse,  hastened  to  the  scene,  but 
the  contest  was  a  tough  one,  and  the  peace 
concluded  with  Tippoo,  Hyder's  son  and 
successor,  was  based  on  a  mutual  restitution 
of  all  conquests. 

In  1786  Hastings  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  as  Governor-General.  His  ad- 
ministration was  signalised  by  two  events — 
the  introduction  of  the  Permanent  Settlement 
into  Bengal,  and  the  second  Mysore  War.  The 

Cnanent  settlement  of  the  iand  rerenue  of 
gal  appears  to  have  recommended  itself  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  at  home  mainly  from  a 
desire  to  place  their  finances  on  a  more  assured 
basis.  This  assessment  began  in  1789  and 
terminated  in  1791,  and  though  at  first 
intended  to  be  decennial,  was  made  permanent 
in  1793,  a  step  which  practically  inflicted 
enormous  loss  on  the  Indian  government  by 
fixing  im  perpetuum  at  a  low  standard  that  tax 
which,  according  to  all  economic  principles, 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  increasing  valuo 
of  the  land. 

The  second  Mysore  Wai  jf  1790—92  was 
.undertaken  by  Lord  CornwaUis  in  person  at 
the  head  of  the  British  army,  the  Nizam  of 
the  Deccan  and  the  Mahratta  confederacy 
being  allied  to  the  British.  It  resulted  in 
the  partition  of  half  of  Tippoo's  dominions 
among  the  allies,  and  the  payment  of  three 
millions  sterling  as  indemnity. 

Lord  Mornington,  better  known  as  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  laid  down  during  his 
rule  the  guiding  principle  that  the  English 
must  be  the  one  paramount  (tower  in  India, 
and  the  gradual  development  of  this  policy 
culminated  in  the  proclamation  of  Queen 
Victoria  as  Empress  of  India  on  the  first 
of  January,  1877.  Tho  presence  of  French 
battalions  in  the  native  states,  and  French 
intriguers  in  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon,  as  well  as  in  Hindostan  itself, 
suggested  to  Lord  Wellesley  the  idea  of 
frustrating  all  possibility  of  a  French  invasion 
of  India  by  crushing  their  hopes  there.  The 
Hux-2a« 


Mogul  empire  was  quite  broken  up,  to  the 
task  of  establishing  our  supremacy  in  northern 
India  was  at  first  easy.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Lucknow  a  large  tract  of  territory  was  ceded 
to  us  by  the  Nawab  Vizier  of  Oude,  in  lieu  of 
a  subsidy  for  British  troops,  and  we  thus 
became  territorial  rulers  as  far  as  tho  heart  of 
the  North- West  Provinces.  Beyond  was  the 
confederacy  of  the  Mahruttas,  wiih  the  puppet 
emperor  in  their  hands,  and  farther  to  the 
south  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  and  the 
defeated,  but  not  subdued,  Tippoo  Sultan  of 
Mysore.  The  Nizam  was  easily  dealt  with  ; 
his  French  battalion  at  Hyderabad  was  dis- 
banded, and  tho  Nizam  bound  by  treaty  not 
to  take  any  European  into  his  service  without 
the  consent  of  the  English  government,  a 
clause  of  universal  application  nowadays  in 
the  treaties  with  native  states.  Tippoo's  turn 
came  next,  and  on  his  refusal  to  abandon 
his  intrigues,  and  throw  in  his  lot  loyally  with 
the  British,  war  was  declared.  The  decisive 
event  was  the  capture  of  Tippoo's  stronghold, 
Seringapatam,  where  Tippoo  died  bravely 
fighting  in  the  breach  (May  4,  1799).  Tho 
victory  created  a  profound  impression  on  the 
natives,  and  earned  General  Harris  a  peerage, 
and  Wellesley  a  marquisate.  Tippoo's  do- 
minions were  partially  partitioned  among  the 
Nizums,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  English,  and 
the  central  portion  (Mysore)  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate state,  under  a  descendant  of  tho  Hindoo 
Rajahs,  whom  Hydor  Ali  had  dethroned.  The 
sons  of  Tippoo  were  treated  with  high  con- 
sideration. 

The  Mahrattas,  however,  still  held  aloof, 
and  Wellesley  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
of  bringing  them  into  the  net  of  his  subsidiary 
system.  The  Peishwa  of  Poonah,  the  recognised 
head  of  tho  confederacy,  after  being  defeated 
by  Holkar,  was  induced  to  sign  a  treaty  with 
the  British,  greatly  extending  our  influence  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  This  led  to  tho 
second  Mahratta  War  (1802—4),  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  our  campaigns  in  tho 
East.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (afterwards  Duko 
of  Wellington)  and  General  (afterwards  Lord) 
I-ako  led  the  armies,  and  the  former  in  tho 
Deccan  soon  won  the  battles  of  Assay e  and 
Argaum,  and  captured  Ahmednugger.  Lord 
Lake  in  Hindostan  fought  with  equal  courage 
and  success,  winning  tho  battles  of  Aligurh 
and  Loswaree,  and  capturing  Delhi  and  Agra. 
Scindiah's  French  troops  were  dispersed,  and 
he  himself  ceded  all  territory  north  of  the 
Jumna  to  the  British,  whilo  the  old  emperor, 
Shuh  Allum,  came  once  more  under  our  pro- 
tection. Orissu  fell  under  our  rule,  and 
Berar  was  handed  over  to  tho  Nizam.  The 
latter  years  of  Lord  Wellesley *s  rule  wore 
marked  by  reverses,  including  the  repulse  of 
Lake  before  Bhurtpore ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
result  of  the  administration  was  to  add  the 
North- West  Provinces  to  our  dominions,  to 
reduce  the  Peishwa.  and  constitute  the  Madras 
Presidency  pretty  much  as  it  is  at  present. 
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Lord  Wellesley's  successor  wag  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  now  an  old  man,  whose  policy  during 
his  second  and  short  tenure  of  office  was  to 
practise,  economy  and  relieve  the  financial 
pressure  caused  by  prolonged  military  opera- 
tions. The  same  policy  was  followed  by  Sir 
O.  Barlow  (1805),  but  on  Lord  Minto's  arrival 
(1807)  more  resolute  counsels  prevailed,  and 
though  enjoined  to  abstain  from  drawing  the 
sword,  he  managed  to  consolidate  Wellesley's 
conquests.  Tho  inlands  of  Mauritius  and 
Java  were  occupied  by  us,  and  friendly 
missions  were  despatched  to  the  Punjaub, 
Afghanistan,  and  Persia.  Lord  Moira,  after- 
wards  Marquis  Hastings,  was  in  power  for 
nine  years  (1814 — 23),  during  which  period 
two  important  wars  were  waged  against  the 
Goorkha  mountaineers,  or  inhabitants  of 
KepauL  and  against  the  Pindurries  and 
Muhrattas.  The  first  campaign  against  the 
former,  waged  in  an  unhealthy  and  difficult 
country,  was  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  cold 
weather  of  1814  General  Ochterlony  com. 
polled  the  Nepaulese  to  sue  for  peace,  and  in 
the  following  year,  after  a  brilliant  march 
from  Patna,  forcibly  imposed  his  terms  on 
them  within  a  few  miles  of  Khatmandoo,  the 
capital. 

In  the  meantime  Central  India  was  being 
overrun  by  the  Pindarries,  a  mixed  nationality 
of  plundering  bands,  which  appeared  to  have 
sprung  out  of  the  debnt  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  and  which  were  supported  by  the 
sympathy  of  tho  Mahratta  chiefs.  Lord 
Hastings  collected  an  enormous  army,  num- 
bering 120,000  men,  and  effectually  crushed 
thorn  (1  8 1 7),  but  thissuccess  was  coincident  with 
the  rising  of  the  three  great  Mahratta  powers 
at  Poonah,Nagpore,  and  Indore.  Elphinstone, 
our  Resident  at  the  court  of  the  Peishwa, 
having  withdrawn  to  Kirkee,  was  attacked  by 
Lnat  ruler,  but  managed  to  repulse  the 
onslaught.  Holkar's  army  was  defeated  the 
following  month  at  the  battle  of  Mehidpore, 
and  tho  fugitives  having  been  followed  up 
and  dispersed,  a  pacification  was  established, 
in  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  one  of  the 
chief  actors.  Tho  territory  of  the  Peishwa 
was  annexed  to  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and 
he  himself  pensioned. 

Lord  Amherst's  administration  from  1823  to 
1828  was  signalised  by  the  first  Burmese  War; 
operations  rendered  necessary  by  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  King  of  Ava.  The  Burmese  were 
in  no  way  formidable  in  themselves,  but  the 
unhealthy  character  of  the  country  lost  us 
about20,000  lives  and  £14,000.000  during  the 
two  years  of  hostilities.  The  Treaty  of 
Yandaboo  ceded  the  provinces  of  Aracan  and 
Tcnasserim  to  the  British,  the  king  retaining 
the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy.  Another  impor- 
tant event  was  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore, 
which  had  ba filed  the  army  of  Lord  Like  in 
180*i,  and  which,  protected  by  its  impene- 
trable massive-  mud  walls,  was  regarded  as 
iinpregnaMe. 


The  history  of  the  British  as  benevolent 
administrators  ruling  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
good  of  the  natives  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  Lord  William  Bentinck.  He  restored 
equilibrium  to  the  budget,  crippled  by  tho 
Burmese  War,  by  various  important  financial 
measures,  and  abolished  suttee,  or  widow, 
burning,  and  the  thug$,  or  hereditary  assassins, 
two  institutions  which  had  shockingly  cor- 
rupted the  social  system  of  the  Hindoos."  It  is 
scarcely  surprising  to  any  student  of  Indian 
history  to  find  that  even  such  detestable 
practices  as  these  found  supporters  among; 
Europeans  as  well  as  natives.  In  1833  the 
East  India  Company's  chsrter  was  renewed 
for  twenty  years,  but  on  condition  the  Com- 

Emy  should  abandon  its  trade  and  permit 
uropeans  to  settle  in  the  country.  [East 
India  ConrAXY.1  Other  events'  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck's  administration  were  tho 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  codify  the 
law,  the  placing  of  the  native  state  of  Mysore 
under  British  rule  ( 1 830) ,  and  the  annexation  of 
Coorg,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  inhabitants. 

After  a  brief  interregnum,  during  which 
Sir  Charles  (afterwards  Lord)  Metcalfe,  tho 
senior  member  of  council,  held  the  vice- 
royalty,  Lord  Auckland  (1836 — 42)  began  his 
rule,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  memorable 
Afghan  War,  the  outcome  of  an  ill-advised 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  place 
on  the  Afghan  throne  Shah  Soojah  as  one 
who  would  prove  a  subservient  tool  in  the 
repression  of  French  and  Russian  influence  iD 
Asia.  For  fuller  details  of  all  these  events, 
which  led  to  the  disastrous  retreat  from  CabuJ 
see  Afghan  Wars  (1).  The  news  reached 
Calcutta  just  before  Lord  Ellenborough's  ac- 
cession, and  the  retributive  expedition  of 
Pollock  took  place  the  same  year.  The  follow- 
ing year  saw  the  conquest  of  the  Ameeis  of 
Scinde  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whose  defeat  of 
20,000  Beloochees  with  only  3,000  British  at 
Meanee,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  in 
Anglo-Indian  history.  In  1844  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  recalled  and  succeeded  by  Sir 
Henry  (afterwards  Lord)  Hanlinge,  whose  ar- 
rival was  followed,  at  no  long  interval,  by  the 
SikhWar,  a  contingency  which  had  been  fore- 
seen by  most  ever  since  the  death  of  Kunjeet 
Singh,'  the  capable  and  energetic  founder  of 
the  Sikh  kingdom.  It  was  in  1845  that  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  advanced  to  confront  the  Sikh 
annv,  numbering  60,000  men,  with  150  guns. 
The'  battles  of  Moodkee,  Foroxeshar,  Aliwal, 
and  Sobraon  followed  in  quick  succession,  and 
the  country  was  at  the  feet  of  the  British. 
Dhuleep  Singh,  the  infant  son  of  Runieet, 
w-as  recognised  as  Rajah ;  a  British  Resident, 
supported  by  a  British  force,  was  sent  to  the 
Punjaub. 

Probably,  however,  the  most  important 
results  ensued  from  the  administration  of 
IiOrd  Dalhousie  (1848—56).  Though  sincerely- 
desirous  of  peace,  and  of  advancing  the  moral 
and  material  condition  of  the  country.  Dal- 
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hoaaie  found  himself  compelled  to  fight  two 
wore  and  to  annex  extensive  territory  in  the 
Punjaub,  Burmah,  as  well  as  Nagpore,  Oude, 
and  other  minor  states.  At  the  same  time  he 
founded  the  Public  Works  Department  with 
a  view  to  creating  the  network  of  roads  and 
i  .in; ils  now  covering  India.  He  opened  the 
Ganges  Canal,  the  largest  irrigation  work  in 
India,  and  turned  the  sod  of  the  first  railway. 
He  promoted  steam  communication  with 
England  via  the  Red  Sea,  and  introduced  cheap 
postage  and  the  electric  telegraph.  The  second 
Sikh  War  ( 1 848—48)  was  marked  by  the  disas- 
ter of  Chilian  wallah,  but  liefore  reinforcements 
from  England  arrived,  Mooltan  fell ;  and  Lord 
Gough  well  nigh  destroyed  the  Sikh  army  at 
the  battle  of  Gujerat.  The  Punjaub  became 
a  British  province,  and  thanks  mainly  to  the 
successful  labours  of  the  two  Lawrences 
and  Colonel  (afterwards  Lord)  Napier,  became 
so  contented  and  prosperous  that  the  Indian 
Mutiny  failed  to  turn  its  populace  into  rebels. 
Tho  second  Burmese  War  in  1852  arose  out 
of  the  ill  treatment  of  some  merchants  at 
Rangoon,  and  resulted  in  tho  annexation  of 
the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  under  the  name 
of  the  province  of  Pegu,  since  which  time 
British  Burmah  has  made  the  most  astonish- 
ing strides  in  material  development.  For 
full  statistics  wo  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  Provincial  Administration  Reports,  which 
bear  witness  to  a  more  rapid  national  pro- 
gress than  any  other  part  of  India  can  boast 
of.  Lord  Dulhousiu  annexed  several  native 
states,  including  Nagporc  and  Sat  tarn,  on  tho 
principle  that  the  governors  exist  only  for 
the  good  of  the  governed,  and  that  persistent 
misrule  cannot  justify  the  paramount  power  in 
assenting  to  the  continuance  of  the  same.  Oude 
was  annexed  after  repeated  warnings  issued  to 
the  Nawabs,  whose  degraded  rule  had  caused 
great  suffering  to  the  inhabitants.  It  was  hie 
last  action  of  importance,  for  in  March,  1856, 
the  marquis  returned  home  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Canning. 

The  leading  events  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
which  followed,  will  be  found  under  the 
article  so  headed.  The  details  have  been 
excellently  told  by  Sir  John  Kaye,  while  the 
share  borne  by  Lord  Lawrence  is  narrated 
in  Mr.  Bos  worth  Smith's  Lift  of  him. 
The  causes  of  this  great  convulsion  are  still 
obscure,  bat  may  be  probably  traced  to  the 
excitable  feelings  of  a  fanatical  though  sub- 
ject race  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  important 
annexations,  such  as  those  which  have  in- 
evitably accompanied  the  development  of  tho 
British  power.  The  outbreak  at  Mrerut  oc- 
curred on  May  10,  1857,  and  the  mutinous 
Sej»oys  hastened  to  Delhi,  which  thus  became 
the  centre  and  rallying  point  of  tho  rebellion. 
Under  Lawrence's  strong  hand  the  Punjaub 
was  enabled  not  only  to  hold  its  own,  but 
also  to  send  relays  of  troops  to  Delhi,  which, 
though  held  by  30.000  mutineer*,  Mas  closely 
invested,  and  eventually  captured  by  our 


troope  numbering  only  one-fourth  of  their 
opponents.  At  Cawnpore  the  Europeans  shut 
themselves  up  in  a  wretched  entrenchment, 
whence  they  emerged,  after  nineteen  days* 
siege,  only  to  fall  victims  to  the  abominable 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  infamous  Nana 
Sahib.  In  Lucknow,  the  third  town  round 
which  the  events  of  the  Mutiny  group  them- 
selves. Sir  H.  Lawrence  fortified  and  pro- 
visioned the  Residency,  and  with  a  weak 
British  regiment  kept  off  the  besieging  rebels 
till  relieved  first  bv  Havelock,  and  finally  by 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  afterwards  Lord  Clyde. 
The  people  of  Oude  and  Rohilkhund,  who  had 
risen  en  ma**t,  were  next  attacked  and  ran* 
quished  bv  Colin  Campbell,  while  in  Central 
India  Sir  Hugh  Rose  (afterwards  Lord  Strath- 
nairn)  conducted  an  equally  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  Ranee,  or  Princess,  of  Jhansi, 
and  Tantia  Topee  [Indian  Mutiny.] 

This  mutiny  led  to  the  extinction  of  the 
East  India  Company,  for  it  was  felt  that  the 
administration  of  India  was  now  a  national 
matter  [East  India  Company]:  and  an 
Act  was  passed,  to  give  effect  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  government  by  the  crown  (1858). 
The  royal  proclamation'  announcing  this 
event  took  place  at  a  grand  durbar  held  by 
Lord  Canning  on  Nov.  1,  1868,  and  on  July  8 
following  peace  was  proclaimed.  The  cost  of 
suppressing  the  Mutiny  had,  however,  been 
so  serious  that  Mr.  James  Wilson,  a  distin- 
guished financier,  was  sent  out  to  Calcutta 
to  equalise  the  budget.  He  re-organised  the 
customs,  imposed  an  income-tax  and  licence 
duty,  and  created  a  state  paper  currency; 
and,  though  he  died  before  completing  his 
labours,  what  he  i 


iplished  bore 

fruit. 

Lord  Elgin's  short  rule  (1862—63) 
succeeded  by  that  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who 
saw  the  Bhotan  War  and  the  ensuing  annexa- 
tion of  the  Duars,  and  the  lamentable  Orissa 
Famine  of  1860.  The  same  year  was  marked 
by  a  serious  commercial  crisis,  which  injured 
the  rising  tea  industry  in  Bengal,  and  caused 
widespread  ruin  in  Bombay.  Sir  John  I*aw- 
rence  returned  in  1869,  having  passed  through 
ever)*  grade  of  Indian  service,  from  an  assis- 
tant magistrate  to  tho  viceroyalty,  and, 
on  retirement,  was  fitly  rewarded  with  a 
peerage. 

Lord  Mayo's  too  brief  tenure  of  office  was 
occupied  with  several  useful  measures,  among 
which  the  creation  of  an  agricultural  depart- 
ment, and  of  a  system  of  provincial  finance, 
stand  out  conspicuously.  Ho  led  the  way  to 
the  reform  of  the  salt  duties,  and  developed 
the  material  resources  of  the  country  by 
roads,  railways,  and  canals.  His  death  at  the 
hand  of  an  assassin  in  the  Andaman  Islands 
(1872)  was  a  cruel  interruption  to  n  career  of 
usefulness.  Ix>rd  Northbrook,  his  successor 
(1872 — 70),  had  to  contend  with  a  famine  in 
Lower  Bengal,  which  was  successfully  grappled 
with  by  an  organisation  of  state  relief.  In 
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the  cold  season  of  1876-76  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  Edward  VII.)  made  a  tour 
t  hrough  the  country,  and  was  greeted  with 
an  outburst  of  loyalty.  It  was  during  the 
viceroyalty  of  Lord  Lytton  (1876-80)  that 
the  proclamation  of  the  Queen  as  Empress 
of  India  (Jan.  1,  1877)  gave  opportunity 
for  a  durbar  of  unusual  pomp,  held  on  the 
ridge  above  Delhi.  This  scene  of  rejoicing 
was  followed  by  a  disastrous  famine,  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  Dee  can  and  other 
parts  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presi- 
dencies, and  which,  despite  the  best  efforts 
of  the  government,  resulted  in  a  loss  of  over 
five  million  lives. 

The  Afghan  War  of  1878  led  to  the  tem- 
porary occupation  of  Cabul  and  Candahar  by 
the  English  [Afohaji  Wars  (2)  I  The  ap. 
pointment  ot  the  Marquis  of  Kipon  in  the 
place  of  Lord  Lytton  in  1880,  was  followed 
by  the  evacuation  of  Candahar  and  other 
Afghan  positions,  though  it  has  been  clearly 
proved  that  the  former  measure  had  been  fully 
determined  on  by  Lord  Lytton  previous  to 
his  resignation.  Lord  Ripon's  measures 
included  a  large  extension  of  Lord  Mayo's 
system  of  provincialising  the  finances,  which 
hss  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results ; 
a  scheme  for  the  enlargement  of  native  self- 
government,  varied  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  different  provinces ;  and  a  law, 
known  as  the  Iloert  Act,  which  has  removed 
one  of  the  disabilities  under  which  native 
civilians  laboured  in  regard  to  their  powers  of 
trying  Europeans.  Regarding  this  Act.  con- 
troversy has  been  too  fierce  to  enable  us  to 
discuss  it;  it  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
posterity. 

In  1884  a  commission  was  appointed,  and 
the  north-western  frontier  of  Afghanistan 
delimited.    An  outbreak  in  Chitral  in  189.) 
necessitated  a  large  military  expedition  to 
relieve  the  garrison,  and  two  years  later  a 
large  number  of  troops  was  despatched  to 
quell  the  rising  of  the  tribes  along  the  whole 
border  from  Chitral  to  Baluchistan.  A  plague 
broke  out  in  1896,  and  has  be  n  more  or  less 
severe  ever  since.    In  1897  an  earthquake 
devastated  Assam,  and  in  tbs  same  year  a 
famine  affected  an  area  of  about  670,000  square 
miles  with  a  population  of  130,000,000.  In 
1900  occurred  another  famine,  affecting  tracts 
containing  a  population  of  85  millions ;  and 
at  one  time  over  six  millions  were  in  receipt 
of  relief.    A  number  of  representative  Indian 
princes  and  chiefs,  with  a  large  contingent 
of  native  troops,  tamo  to  England  in  1902  to 
attend  the  coronation  of  King  Edward.  A 
great  imperial  durbar  was  held  on  Jan.  1, 
1903,  to  celebrate  the  coronation  of  the  first 
British  Emperor  of   India,   and  a  grand 
review  of  all  the  troops  at  Delhi,  British  and 
native,  brought  the  series  of  durbar  pageants 
to  a  close  on  Jan.  8. 

In  1905  a  severe  earthquake  occurred  in 
Northern  India,  causing  great  loss  of  life  and 


damage  to  property.  During  the  winter  of 
1905-6  the  Prince'  and  Princess  ot  Wl* 


made  an  extensive  tour  through  India.  By 
the  partition  of  Bengal— effected  in  1906, 
reconstituting  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and 
Assam — the  Bengali-speaking  population 
found  themselves  divided  into  two  provinces 
under  separate  governments.  Considerable 
opposition  to  this  division  was  manifested 
by  the  Bengali,  and  meetings  were  held  in 
favour  of  boycotting  British  goods.  In 
1908  the  unrest  assumed  such  a  violent 
character  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  Press 
and  to  explosives  were  very  considerably 
strengthened,  and  special  prosecutions 
these  laws  were  carried  out  in  1909. 


The  chief  works  to  which  readers  may  be 
referred  for  a  detailed  knowledge  of  Indian 
history  sre  the  l*r*rial  GwtUtr  of  lndw 
(Hunter),  to  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  for 
the  lacta  aU»ve  narrated ;  Sir  O.  Bird  wood, 
Report  on  Old  Rfcvrdi  in  Vu  Indim  Oflc* ;  Mill, 
History  of  British  India,  continued  by  Wilm»n  ; 
Low,  History  of  the  Indian  Savy ;  Ormr, 
Indadan;  Malleson,  HiMory  of  fAa  FrtneK  tm 
India :  Airchison,  Trtatitt  and  Engagements  ; 
Arnold,  Administration  of  Lord  LkxlXovsU  ;  Rave, 
tVp>«  War,  continued  by  Colonel  Malleaon ; 
aud  Bosworth  Smith,  L>/t  of  Lord  Lawrtmnt. 

[C.  E.  B.] 
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Indian  Mutiny,  The  (1857-58).  The 

causes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  are  difficult 
to  estimate,  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  it  was  to  a  large  extent  duo  to  the  very 
rapid  progress  which  European  civilisation 
had  of  late  years  been  making  in  Hindostan, 
a  civilisation  which  threatened  to  swallow 
or  assimilate  all  the  native  institutions  of  the 
country.  Under  Lord  Dalhousio  (1818-56) 
the  Punjaub  and  Oudo  had  been  annexed,  and 
it  might  well  seem  to  an  Indian  mind  that 
the  English  were  bent  on  entirely  subduing 
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the  whole  of  Hindustan,  regardless  of  the 
dictates  of  faith  or  justice.  About  the  same 
time  a  rumour  was  in  circulation  which  limited 
the  term  of  English  rule  to  one  hundred  years 
from  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Plaasey  (1757). 
The  Sepoy  troops  had  learnt  to  know  their 
own  worth,  and  having  fought  battles  and 
won  victories  under  English  generalship,  con- 
ceived that  their  success  was  solely  due  to 
their  own  valour,  and  fancied  that  they  held 
the  destinv  of  India  in  their  own  hands. 
Added  to  this,  in  the  deposed  King  of  Delhi, 
Bahadur  Shah,  there  was  an  ever-festering 
canker  of  rebellion  and  centre  of  disaffection 
which  was  just  now  rendered  more  dangerous 
than  ever  by  Lord  Dalhousie'a  threat  of 
removing  the  Mogul's  family  from  its  old 
seat  at  Delhi.  Finally,  to  set  in  flame  all 
the  smouldering  ashes  of  discontent,  there 
came  the  story  that  the  cartridges  of  the 
new  Enfield  rifles  which  were  just  then 
being  introduced  among  the  native  troops 
were  greased  with  the  fat  of  beef  or  pork, 
and  were  thus  rendered  unclean  for  Mo- 
hammedan and  Hindoo  alike.  The  rebel- 
lion broke  out  with  the  incendiary  fires  at 
Barrackpore  in  January,  1857.  The  Sopoys 
here  conceived  that  the  new  cartridges  were 
being  distributed  with  the  sole  object  of 
destroying  their  caste,  and  on  Feb.  25  they 
broke  into  open  mutiny.  Though  thev  were 
restrained  from  violence  and  disbanded,  these 
men  carried  the  evil  report  through  Oude 
und  Bundelkhund,  inflaming  the  minds  of 
the  people.  On  May  16  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  Lord  Canning,  denying  these 
reports  and  warning  the  people  against  them. 
On  May  10  the  mutiny  broke  out  at  Meerut, 
being  preceded  by  incendiary  fires.  The  1 1th 
and  20th  Regiments  of  Native  Infantry  and 
the  3rd  Cavalry  rose,  massacred  their  officers, 
and  marched  off  to  Delhi.  The  people  of  that 
city  rose  at  once  and  butchered  the  Europeans. 
The  38th,  54th,  and  74th  caught  the  infection, 
shot  their  officers,  and  marching  into  the  city, 
saluted  the  king.  Meanwhile  Nana  Sahib  was 
proceeding  through  Oude  and  the  North- West 
Provinces  fanning  the  flame.  In  Oude  the 
mistakes  of  Mr.  Jackson  had  made  the  govern* 
ment  unpopular,  and  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
the  new  commissioner,  was  unable  to  r  •  move 
the  impression.  In  May,  risings  took  place  at 
Ferozepore,  at  Lahore,  and  Peshawur,  but 
were  put  down  with  severity  by  Sir  John 
Lawrence  and  his  subordinates,  who  armed 
the  Sikhs,  and  with  their  help  reduced  the 
Sepoys.  The  Punjaub  thus  remained  faithful, 
and  Lawrence  was  able  to  send  a  strong  body 
of  Sikhs  to  aid  in  the  siege  of  Delhi.  On  the 
17th  the  commander-in-chief  prepared  to 
advance  on  Delhi,  and  on  June  10,  Sir  Henry 
Barnard,  his  successor,  advanced  to  within 
four  miles  of  Delhi,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Brigadier  Archdale  Wilson  from  Meerut. 
Meanwhile,  all  through  Oude,  the  I  >oab,  and 
Bundelkhund,  the  rebellion  broke  out  <  coin- 
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by  massacres.  In  Raipootana  and 
_  the  native  princes  for  the  most  jrnrt 
remained  faithful,  but  Scindiah'a  and  Hol- 
kar's  body-guards  mutinied,  and  the  widowed 
Ranee  of  Jhansi  headed  an  outbreak  in  her 
annexed  principality.  At  Cawnpore  the  mutiny 
broke  out,  under  toana  Sahib,  June  5,  and 
ended  in  a  ghastly  massacre.  At  Lucknow  the 
foresight  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  enabled  the 
English  garrison  to  hold  out  against  the 
rebels  till  relieved  by  Outram.  But  the  great 
point  of  anxiety  was  Delhi,  where  all  the 
mutinied  Sepoy  regiments  were  assembling 
in  a  final  effort  to  restore  the  ancient  dynasty 
of  the  Moguls.  On  June  8  Sir  Henry  Barnard 
invested  Delhi,  and  on  June  13  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  capture  the  city  by 
blowing  the  gates  open.  The  besiegers  were 
exposed  to  rear  attacks  from  mutinied  regi- 
ments who  kept  arriving.  The  energy  of 
Lawrence,  however,  now  made  itself  felt ; 
new  Sikh  levies  came  pouring  in.  bringing 
supplies,  stores,  money,  and  all  necessaries. 
On  July  17,  owing  to  the  death  of  Sir  H. 
Barnard,  Archdale  Wilson  took  the  command ; 
on  Sept.  6  a  heavy  siege-train  arrived,  and 
on  the  20th,  after  a  severe  struggle,  Delhi 
was  won  [Delhi,  Sibob  of,  1857].  Mean- 
while Havelock  had  marched  into  Cawn- 
pore (July  17),  after  defeating  the  Nann. 
but  only  to  find  the  prisoners  massacred 
ns  at  .ihansi.  Leaving  Neill  to  punish 
the  rebels,  he  endeavoured  to  advance  to  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  but  was  compelled  to 
retire,  Aug.  13.  On  Sept.  16,  however,  a 
grand  army  marched  on  Lucknow,  and  on  the 
24th  Havelock  and  Outram  entered  the  be- 
sieged Residency  with  their  reinforcementa. 
On  Sept.  10  Brigadier  Greathed,  by  a  forced 
march,  surprised  the  mutinous  troops  from 
Rajpootana  and  Agra  and  routed  them, 
scattering  them  in  a  disorderly  flight.  Similar 
successes  were  obtained  in  Malwa,  Berar,  and 
elsewhere,  and  these  were  crowned  in  No- 
vember by  the  final  relief  of  Lucknow, 
achieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (Nov.,  1857), 
who  had  arrived  in  India  as  commander-in- 
chief  in  August.  Meanwhile  the  Gwalior  Con- 
tingent, under  Tantia  Topee,  had  advanced  on 
Cawnpore,  and  driven  General  Windham  into 
his  entrenchments,  and  it  was  only  by  a  hurried 
march  that  Campbell  could  come  to"  his  assis- 
tance before  the  bridge  over  the  Ganges  was 
broken  down.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1857  the 
rebellion  in  Bengal  had  been  to  a  great  extent 
stamped  out,  and  the  future  war  was  restricted 
to  Oude,  Rohilkhund,  parts  of  Bundelkhund, 
and  Central  India.  In  Dacca,  Mhow,  In- 
doro,  Ferruckabad,  and  elsewhere,  order  had 
l>een  restored ;  Outram  was  holding  his  own 
against  the  garrison  of  Lucknow,  and  Saugor. 
faithful  to  the  last,  would  Berve  as  a  centre 
for  operations  in  Central  India.  At  the 
K'frinning  of  the  year  Mahomed  Baha- 

dur Shah,  the  last  of  the  Moguls,  being  con- 
victed of  treason  and  murder,  was  transported 
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to  Bunnah.  During  January  ami  February 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  occupied  himself  with 
clearing  Oude  and  Rohilkhund.  Iu  March 
he  made  for  Lm  know,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle  wrested  the  city  from  the  enemv  s 
hands.  On  May  6,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  suc- 
ceeded in  crashing  the  revolt  in  Kohilkhund, 
but  the  rebel  leaders  and  many  of  their 
followers  escaped.  Meanwhile,  the  Bombay 
division,  under  Sir  Hugh  Hose,  had  advanced 
steadily  into  Central  India  to  the  relief  of 
Saugor,  and  soon  defeated  the  rebels  at  the 
of  Muddunpore.  General  lioberts  and 
t  luck  were  marching  triumphantly  through 
Malwa  and  Bundelkhund  ;  on  April  1  Sir  H. 
Rose  defeated  Tantia  Topee,  who  was  marching 
on  Jhansi.  itnd  two  <lays  later  he  stormed  and 
took  the  fort  of  Jhansi.  On  May  7  he  at- 
tacked and  routed  the  united  armies  of  Tan- 
tia Topee  and  the  Kanee  of  Jhansi,  and  on 
May  23,  after  a  severe  struggle,  he  assaulted 
and  captured  the  strong  fort  of  Kalpy. 
Tantia  Topee  now  proceeded  to  Gwalior  and 
organised  an  insurrection  against  the  authority 
of  Scindiah  ;  but  on  June  17  Sir  Hugh  en- 
countered and  defeated  the  rel>el  force  out- 
side Gwalior,  and  on  the  18th  stormed  and 
captured  the  city.  Brigadier  Napier  pursued 
the  enemy,  and  routed  them  again  at  Alipore, 
thus  ending  the  campaign.  General  Roberta 
had  meanwhile  stormed  and  taken  Kotah, 
and  the  rebellion  was  now  practically  at  an 
end,  and  the  time  come  fur  vengeance 
and  reconciliation.  It  was  undoubtedly  the 
splendid  organisation  of  the  I'unjaub  under 
Sir  John  Lawrence  that  contribuU-d  mainly 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  English  arms ; 
and  had  this  district  shared  in  the  revolt 
instead  of,  thanks  to  the  firmness  of  its  ruler, 
sending  assistance  to  the  English  forces 
before  Delhi,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
disasters  would  havo  stop|>ed.  But  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  from  the  very  commencement 
bridled  the  mutinous  Sepoys  in  the  Punjaub 
with  a  stern  hand,  and  the  Sikh*  were  only 
too  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  English  rule 
to  rise  against  their  benefactors.  The  most 
important  political  result  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  was  the  transferrence  of  the  entire 
administration  of  Hindustan  from  the  East 
India  Company  (q.v.)  to  the  crown.  [India.] 

Sir  J  Kays.  Sejwy  War,  1871  7«;  0.  K.  Mails- 
•on,  Umt.  oj  tne  InduMi  If «f in '  ,  T.  K.  K.  Holmes, 
Hi't.  •>/  the  Jmliiiii  Mutiny  ;  .4nt.ti'U  Register, 
1K57-5W ;   Lord  Huberts,  Forty-One  Y<*n 

lndui-  [S.  J.  L.] 

Indulgence,  The  Declaration  ok 
(1687),  LTtlie  name  given  to  the  proclamation 
of  James  II.,  by  which  he  decLired  that  "as 
he  wuuld  not  force  the  conscience  of  any 
man  himself,  so  neither  would  he  allow  any 
man  to  force  the  conscience  of  another."  By 
thiB  he  hoped  to  show  favour  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  without  offending  his  Protestant 
subjects,  whom  he  promised  to  keep  in  full 
possession  of  ^11  the  Church  estates  they  had 


acquired  at  the  Reformation.  In  order  to 
disguise,  at  all  events  in  some  degree,  that 
the  real  objects  of  this  indulgence  were  tho 
Papists,  he  promised  full  freedom  of  worship 
at  the  same  time  to  moderato  Presbyterians 
and  Quakers.  All  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  suspended,  and  the 
king  declared  himself  resolved  for  the  future 
to  employ  the  best  men  in  his  service  irre- 
spective of  their  creed  (Feb.  and  June,  1687). 
In  April  next  year,  James  ordered  this  de- 
claration to  be  republished,  and  sent  an  order 
to  the  bishops  that  they  should  bid  the  clergy 
of  their  several  dioceses  read  it  from  their 
pulpits  after  divine  service,  on  the  Sundays, 
May  20th  and  27th.  It  was  their  refusal 
to  do  this  that  lod  to  the  trial  of  tho  Seven 
Bishops. 

Indulph,  King  of  Alban  («.  954,  «.  962), 
was  the  son  of  Constantino.  It  was  in  his 
reign,  according  to  the  1'ietish  Chronicle,  that 
Dunedin  or  Edinburgh  was  surrendered  to 
the  Scots  by  the  English— a  surrender  which, 
Mr.  Skene  thinks,  implied  the  district  be- 
tween the  Esk  and  the  Avon.  Indulph's  reign 
is  further  noteworthy  for  the  descent  of  the 
Norwegian  pirates.  Ho  is  said,  according  to 
one  account,  to  have  been  slain  in  battle 
with  the  invaders,  but,  according  to  another, 
he  died  at  St.  Andrews.  Prolwbly  he  retired 
to  a  monastery,  and  entrusted  his  kingdom  to 
Dubh  the  son  of  Malcolm,  who  was  his  lawful 
successor  on  the  tanistic  principle. 
Skeue,  Celtic  Scotland. 

Ine,  or  In  a,  King  of  Wessex  (688—726), 
was  descended  from  Cerdic  through  Cuth- 

j  wine,  and  succeedtfd  to  the  throne  on  the 
abdication  of  Cead walla.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  West  Saxon  kings,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  Kent,  Sussex,  and  East 
Anglia  to  obeilience.  He  also  fought  many 
battles  against  the  Britons  or  Welsh,  and 
extended  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  beyond 
the  Parrot,  building  the  fortress  of  Taunton 
to  protect  his  now  frontier.  We  find  liim 
fighting  against  the  Welsh  of  Glamorgan, 
and  against  Ceolred  the  Mercian  king,  with 
whom  he  fought  a  drawn  battle  at  Wan- 
borough.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  lieen  so 
prosperous.  His  wars  with  the  Britons 
were  less  successfiU  than  before,  and  he  whs 
troubled  by  rebellions  of  members  of  the 
royal  house,  the  leader  of  whom  was 
Aldbert,  who  was  eventually  defeated  and 
slain  by  Inc.  Ine  himself  resigned  the  crown 
in  725,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  soon 
died.    He  was  great,  not  only  as  a  warrior, 

.  but  as  a  legislator,  and  made  a  collection  of 
laws,  seventy-six  in  number,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  tho  Kentish  kings,  are 
the  earliest  known  to  us  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  He  likewise  divided  Wessex  into 
two  dioceses,  placing  the  new  bishop  at  Sher- 

|  borne  in  Dorsetshire ;  he  moreover  founded 
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und  endowed  several  monasteries,  and  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury. 

.■4  h y I o  •  j Oil  0  i  oh  ic f<* ,  IXci  t?,  A* t  ct&j&t&it  <t  I 
Hwfory.  The  Lawn  of  Iue  are  tnuislatod  by  Mr. 
TUorp  in  Ancient  jU«r»  and  Inttitutti  nj  tht  Ati'jlo- 

Infangtheof  was.  in  Anglo- Saxon 
times,  the  right  of  trying  and  punishing  a 
thief  caught  within  the  limit  of  the  juris- 
dietion  to  which  the  right  belonged.  It  was 
one  of  the  rights  appertaining  to  a  bundled 
or  sokcn. 

Xngoldsby,  Sir  Richaiui  (</.  1685).  was 
closely  related  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  served 
with  considerable  distinction  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary  army.  He  was  one  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  appointed  to  try  Charles  L, 
but  did  not  attend  any  of  the  sittings,  and 
though  his  signature  appears  on  the  warrant 
for  execution,  he  declared  that  he  was  forced 
to  athx  it  by  violence,  his  hand  being  guided 
by  Cromwell.  He  afterwards  took  part  in  the 
campaign  in  Ireland ;  in  1652  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State ;  in  1654  and 
1656  he  sat  in  Cromwell's  Parliament,  and 
was  made  one  of  the  members  of  the  Upper 
House.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  after  whose  resignation  he  was 
-ip|>ointed  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
He  was  active  in  promoting  the  Restoration, 
and  was  in  command  of  the  force  sent  against 
Lambert  after  he  had  escaped  from  the 
Tower.  He  recei  ved  a  pardon  from  Charles  II . , 
and  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  in 
1660.  He  sat  in  the  Parliaments  of  1661, 
1679,  and  1680,  but  took  no  very  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs. 

Ingulphus  (d,  1109)  was  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  subse- 
quently became  Abbot  of  CroyUnd.  To  him 
whs  attributed  a  Ihtcnptiou  of  Cropland 
J './»  >/.  which  is  now  universally  considered  to 
Ins  a  spurious  production  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  consists  of  charters,  all  of  which 
are  forgeries,  interspersed  with  historical 
notices  derived  from  older  chroniclers.  This 
work  was  first  published  by  Sir  Henry  Savile 
in  his  IteruiH  Anpliearnui  Scrtptores,  and  from 
one  MS.  of  it,  which  was  then  existing  at 
Croyland,  Sir  Henry  Spclman  extracted  the 
copy  of  dubious  Iaws  of  William  the  Con* 
qut  ror  given  in  his  Concilia. 

H.  T.  Riley.  Arckaroloomal  Journal,  i.  32- 
4»:  ii.  114—133;  Sir  T  D.  Hanlr.  Dnct i|.f<« 
Catalogue  of  Ma  ,  ,  i  ,■'  ■ 

Inkermann,  The  Battle  or  (Nov.  5, 
1854),  was  fought  during  the  Crimean  War. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  5,  1854.  the 
Russian  army,  which  had  lately  received 
large  reinforcements,  made  a  sortie  from 
Svbastopol.  The  chief  point  of  attack  was 
the  plateau  of  Inkermann,  where  the  English 
forces  lay,  and  so  dense  were  the  mists  that 
our  troops  were  hardly  aware  of  the  enemy's 
advance  till  he  was  close  upon  them.  There 
was  little  time  for  any  regular  plan  of 


operations  on  the  English  side,  and  they  were 
here  at  a  strong  disadvantage  compared  with 
the  Russians,  who  had  received  definite  in- 
structions before  starting.  The  result  was 
the  engagement  became  more  of  a  hand-to- 
hand  encounter  than  a  regular  battle.  At 
last  the  French  general,  Bosquet,  who  had 
divined  from  the  first  that  the  attack  was 
destined  for  the  British  troops  and  not  against 
his  own,  came  to  their  aid,  and  fell  upon 
the  Russians  with  such  fury  as  to  drive 
them  down  the  slope,  and  thus  decide  the 
battle. 

KiugUke,  Invanon  9/  tht  Crti*M. 
Inquest.  Recognition  by  sworn  inquest, 
i.e.,  the  discover)*  of  matters  of  fact  by  in- 
quiry from  sworn  witnesses,  is  a  custom  of 
very  ancient  standing  in  England,  and  the 
origin  of  the  civil  jury.  A  process  of  inquiry 
by  government  officers  from  witnesses  from 
the  district  concerned,  first  appears  clearly  in 
I  the  capitularies  of  the  Frank  kings.  To  them 
it  possibly  came  from  the  regulations  of  the 
Theodosian  code,  which  prescribed  a  special 
method  of  investigation  by  imperial  officers 
in  matters  touching  the  fisc.  From  cases  in 
which  the  king  was  concerned,  the  method 
was  occasionally  extended  in  the  Frank  em- 
pire, but  only  by  special  permission,  to  the 
suits  of  churches  and  private  persons.  This 
system  was  found  working  by  the  Norman 
conquerors  of  northern  Gaul,  and  became  a 
•iart  of  the  Norman  jurisprudence.  But  it  was 
still  exceptional  in  private  suits,  and  per- 
sons who  wished  their  own  cases  to  be  tried 
by  inquest,  had  to  gain  the  duke's  consent. 
From  Normandv  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Conqueror  into  England ;  the  Domesday  survey 
is  a  gigantic  example  of  its  employment 
to  draw  up  a  rate-book  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  use  of  the  central  administration;  and 
several  writs  of  Kuius,  Henry  I.,  and  Stephen 
are  extant,  ordering  inquests  through  men 
of  the  nniiity  or  hundred,  to  determine  the 
rights  of  churches.  It  is  the  merit  of  Henry 
II.  to  have  made  what  had  been  "an  excep- 
tional favour "  an  ordinary  part  of  English 
legal  procedure.  By  the  Grand  Assize  he 
substituted  the  more  equitable  method  of 
inquest  in  cases  concerning  land,  for  trial  by 
battle,  which  was  a  Norman  innovation,  and 
justly  hated  in  England.  The  three  pro- 
cesses of  Darrein  Presentment,  Mort  d'An- 
cester,  and  Novel  Disseisin  provided  satis- 
factory means  of  settling  disputes  as  to  ad- 
vowsons,  and  the  claims  of  heirs  and  dispos- 
sessed persons.  In  the  Assize  of  Arms, 
recognition  by  jury  was  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  liability  of  each  individual ;  and, 
finally,  in  the  Ordinance  of  the  Saladin. 
Tithe  inquest  by  sworn  jurors  was  used  for 
the  assessment  of  taxation.  [For  later  history 
see  Jt  hY.]  In  ordinary  modern  use  the  word 
in  almost  confined  to  the  inquest  held  by  a 
coroner  with  regard  to  a  suspicious  death. 
This  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  doty  as 
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early  as  Edward  L,  whose  statute  Dt  Officio 
t'oronatorio  (1276)  ia  the  foundation  of  the 
law  on  the  subject. 

For  the  history  of  inquest,  as  connected  with 
the  jury  system  gee  8tubbs.  Coast.  Hut.,  i. 
ch.  13,  and  for  a  more  detailed  account,  Bru li- 
ner, Entttrhung  der  Scktc urgsrichts,  1871.  For 
coroner'!  inquest,  Stephen,  HM.  Cn'm.  Lair, 
i.  216,  and  IHgtM  of  Crim.  Proettd..  ch.  7. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Inscriptions,  Celtic,  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  a  number  of  rough  stone  monuments, 
upon  whose  edges  the  inscriptions  are  cut  in 
characters  of  a  peculiar  type,  consisting  en- 
tirely of  long  ana  short  lines.  This  character 
is  styled  Ogam  or  Ogham.  The  largest 
number  of  these  Ogam  inscriptions  have  been 
found  in  Ireland— almost  exclusively  in 
Munster— but  about  twenty  have  also  been 
found  in  South  Wales,  one  in  North  Wales,  and 
three  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  Others 
occur  in  Scotland,  and  especially  in  Fife, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  Sutherland,  and  some 
even  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  Of  these  the 
Irish  are  very  imperfectly  deciphered,  and 
the  Scotch  still  more  so,  but  most  of  the 
Welsh  have  been  satisfactorily  investigated. 
These  are  nearly  all  bi-lingual,  and  a  Latin 
translation  or  paraphrase  makes  the  work 
of  interpretation  the  easier.  For  though 
Irish  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  century  give  a 
systematic  account  of  the  character,  yet  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  the  imperfections  of  the 
system,  make  it  no  easy  task  to  decipher 
them.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  some  of 
the  Scottish  Ogams  are  of  Celtic  origin.  The 
date  of  these  inscriptions  can  only  be  vaguely 
ascertained.  Probably,  most  of  the  Welsh 
are  of  about  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  ;  but 
it  seems  most  likely  that  tho  character  was 
invented  at  a  much  earlier  date,  for  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  so  imperfect  an  alphabet  would 
havo  been  adopted  when  tho  Roman  letters 
were  known.  It  is,  indeed,  strange,  that 
Ogam  should  have  survived  until  the  ninth  or 
tenth  centuries. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Ogam  is  in  a 
way  derived  from  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  A 
late  Irish  legend  attributes  its  invention  to  a 
mythic  Ogma.  Professor  Rhys  regards  the 
word  as  etymological!}*  akin  to  vynot  and 
agmtn,  and  as  a  derivative  of  a  root  which  is 
used  in  the  senses  of  "a  leading,  a  line,  a 
row,  writing,  letters,  and  ultimately  literature, 
or  knowledge. " 

The  historical  value  of  the  Ogam  inscriptions 
is  entirely  indirect.  They  are  nearly  all  mere 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the  name,  and  perhaps 
the  father's  name,  of  some  forgotten  chieftain. 
Rut  philologically  their  interest  is  very  great. 
Careful  comparison  shows  that  the  language 
of  these  inscriptions  is  of  the  Goidelic  rather 
than  of  tho  Rrythonic  type—  Irish  rather  than 
Welsh.  They  testify  to  the  presence  of 
Goidels  in  South  Wales  and  Damnonia,  spots 
from  which  nearly  all  traces  of  them  havo 


now  vanished,  either  Irish  immigrants,  or  the 
survivals  of  an  earlier  population  driven 
westward  by  the  Brythons,  just  as  the- 
Rrythong  themselves  were  at  a  later  date 
driven  westwards  by  the  English.  Thus 
they  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  early 
ethnology  of  Britain  as  well  as  on  the  study 
of  Celtic  philology.  Besides  the  Ogams,  there 
are  other  Celtic  inscriptions  written  in  tho 
ordinary  Latin  character,  or  in  that  modifica- 
tion of  it  to  which  the  name  of  the  "  Irish 
alphabet "  has  been  given.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  inscriptions  of  the  Britons,  centuries  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions,  were 
written  in  Latin. 

Bhys,  WtUU  Pfcfl«loo» ;  Hflbner.  Intctivtiotism 
Britannia  Chi-utian*;  West  wood,  Layiiarium 
Walli*.  [T.  F.  T.j 

Inscriptions,  Romas.  Roman  rule  in 
Britain  began  late,  ended  early, and  never  was 
much  more  than  a  military  occupation.  As  a 
natural  result  the  Roman  inscriptions  in  Britain 
are  comparatively  few  in  number,  limited  in 
the  variety  of  their  subjects,  and  of  inferior 
historical  and  less  philological  interest. 

Epigraphists  divide  inscriptions  into  two- 
main  classes— inscriptions  in  the  strictest 
sense  written  on  other  objects  to  indicate 
their  purpose,  and  those  which  are  themselves 
the  objects,  and  inscril»ed  on  stone  or  hard 
metal  to  make  them  durable.  The  former 
class  (tttii/i  in  Litm  .  are  divided  into  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  (tttuli  scpulchralrt)  ;  dedi- 
catory inscriptions  (tituli  lacri)  ;  honorary 
inscriptions  (tituli  honorarti),  or  inscriptions 
on  statues  erected  to  mortals,  either  after 
death  or  during  their  life,  but  not  on  their 
tombs,  in  which  class  are  included  tituli  opertim 
publicorum,  via  public*,  the  records  of  the 
names  of  those  erecting  public  buildings, 
the  inscriptions  on  milestones,  boundary 
stones ;  ana  lastly,  the  comprehensive  class  of 
inscriptions  arranged  in  the  Corpus  under  the 
head  initrumerttum,  which  includes,  for  exam- 
ple, inscriptions  on  weights  and  measures, 
household  articles,  tho  tester*-,  or  little  tokens 
with  names  of  individuals  or  dates  upon  them, 
the  inscriptions  stamped  on  blocks  of  metal, 
very  numerous  in  a  mining  district  like  Eng- 
land, or  on  military  weapons,  and  the  leaden 
marks  which,,  perhaps,  were  borne  by  soldiers 
as  countersigns,  and  have  been  found  in 
Britain  only.  Of  the  inscriptions  made  for 
their  own  sakes,  which  are  called  instrument* 
or  leges — treaties,  laws,  local  decrees,  agree- 
ments of  private  persons,  may  be  quoted  as 
examples. 

Moft  of  the  above  classes  of  inscriptions 
have  l>een  found  in  Britain,  though  certain 
classes,  and  particularly  the  instrumeuta,  are 
rare.  Very  few  inscriptions  of  tho  first  cen- 
tury remain.  "They  are  as  scarce."  says 
Dr.  Hiibner,  "  as  those  of  the  republican  period 
in  the  older  portions  of  the  Empire."  The 
oldest  is  an  inscription  to  Nero,  found  at 
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Chichester,  and  a  few  leaden  balls,  marked 
with  the  names  of  Claudius,  Britannicus,  Nero, 
&c.  The  oldest  milestones  are  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  A  few  military 
inscriptions  complete  the  record.  During  the 
next  century  fairly  abundant  inscriptions  arc 
found  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island, 
and  especially  in  the  great  towns,  such 
as  Camulodunum  (Colchester)  ;  Londinium 
(London);  Regni  (Chichester);  Aquw-Sulia 
(Bath).  Though  Eboracum  had  become  a 
great  Roman  station  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  few  inscriptions  of  earlier  date  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  are  found 
in  the  land  of  the  Brigantes.  Still  further 
north,  zones  of  inscriptions  mark  the  sito  of 
the  two  Roman  walls.  But  north  of  this 
district,  and  among  the  hills  of  Wales,  the 
almost  total  absence  of  real  Roman  inscrip- 
tions attests  the  incompleteness  of  the  Roman 
conquest.  In  the  latter  country  it  is  only  in 
a  few  garrisons,  such  as  Isca  (Caerleon),  or 
Dcva  (Chester),  or  Scgontium  (Caernarvon), 
that  they  are  at  all  abundant,  and  here  none 
are  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Many  third-century  inscriptions,  both  in  the 
north  and  west,  indicate  the  frequency  of  the 
Roman  expeditions  to  those  regions.  It  is, 
however,  remarkable  that  very  few  inscrip- 
tions of  the  "provincial  emperors,"  such  as 
Carausius  and  Allectus,  remain.  Great  names, 
such  as  Diocletian  and  Conatantine,  are  but 
scantily  represented.  There  are  few  impor- 
tant Christian  inscriptions  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centuries.  The  sepulchral  inscriptions 
of  Wales  and  Damnonia  are  not  strictly 
Roman.  The  Greek  inscriptions  are  very 
few.  A 8  to  the  historical  value  of  the  Roman 
inscriptions  in  Britain,  it  is  hard  to  generalise, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  great.  "  They  vary 
little  in  their  information ;  a  victorious  legion, 
the  death  of  a  commander,  the  performance  of 
a  vow,  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  departed 
relative,  are  the  subjects  generally  commemo- 
rated.'' (Preface  to  Monumrnta  Hittoriea 
Britannic*.)  Yet  Dr.  Hiibnerhas  been  able  to 
illustrate  from  them  some  characteristics  of  the 
provincial  administration  and  military  history 
of  Britain,  and  the  frequency  or  infrequency 
of  their  occurrence  is  at  least  some  index  to  the 
nature  of  the  Roman  occupation  in  any  given 
locality.  In  many  ways  the  inscriptions  illus- 
trate or  vivify  the  historical  knowledge  which 
written  authorities  give  us  ;  the  prevalence  of 
military  inscriptions  in  Britain  testifies  clearly 
to  the  character  of  Roman  rule  in  the  land. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  inscriptions  are 
too  short,  too  obscure,  too  private  in  their 
reference,  or  too  limited  in  their  subject,  to 
furnish  us  with  any  real  historical  informa- 
tion. 

Ttie  Roman  inscription*  in  Britain  have  been 
collected  by  I>r.  Emil  Htibncr,  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  tlic  Berlin  Corpus  Intcnpiinnum  Latin- 
arum.  Dr.  Huhner'a  epiirraphical  map  of 
Britain  at  the  end  of  tbe  volume  indicates  the 
localities  in  which  tbty  have  been  found  in  i 


abundance.  The  Mint  scholar's  article  on 
Human  Inscription*  m  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
Jincydoprdia  BrUannUa  may  be  referred  to  for 
an  account  of  these  inscriptions  generally.  Tbe 


inscriptions  of  historical 
printed  in  the  MonHiHskfa 
McCaul's 


/  n»i  i  ij'i  i"«<,  and 
Scarth's  Roman  Britain  may  be  also  referred  to. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Institution  of  a  Christian  Man, 

Tmk,  is  the  mime  of  a  work  sometimes  said  to> 
have  been  written  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  is  uioru 
probably  the  work  of  Crunmer  and  other 
bishops,  and  only  stumped  with  the  king's 
approval.  It  consists  of  an  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Angel's 
Salutation  to  Mary,  and  of  the  doctrines  of 
Free  Will,  Justification,  and  Good  Works.  It 
concludes  with  an  authorised  prayer  for  de- 
parted souls. 

Instrument  of  Government,  The, 
is  the  name  given  to  a  paper  constitution 
of  forty-two  articles,  called  "  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth,"  by  which  the  Protec- 
torate of  Cromwell  was  established  (December, 
16o3).  The  executive  power  was  vested  in 
the  Protector  and  a  council  of  fifteen  to 
twenty-one  persons  appointed  for  life.  Until 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  fixed  for  Sept.  3, 
1654,  the  Protector,  with  assent  of  the  Council, 
could  make  ordinances  to  have  the  jwwer  of 
laws.  After  this,  the  legislative  power  was 
vested  in  the  Parliament  alone,  and.  though 
bills  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Protector 
for  his  assent,  he  had  no  power  to  veto  them 
if  they  were  themselves  in  accordance  with 
tho  constitution.  Parliaments  were  to  be 
called  of  necessity  every  three  years,  and 
when  called  could  not  be  dissolved  for  five 
months,  except  by  their  own  consent.  The> 
representative  system  was  reformed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  proposed  by  I  ret  on, 
and  amended  by  the  Rump.  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land were  each  represented  by  thirty  members, 
while  the  number  of  members  for  England 
and  Wales  was  reduced  from  five  hundred  to. 
four  hundred.  The  number  of  county  mom- 
tiers  was  largely  increased,  many  rotten 
boroughs  were  disfranchised,  and  imiiortant 
places  like  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Halifax 
received  representatives.  At  the  same  time, 
two  classes  of  electors  were  disfranchised  :  —  (1)- 
All  Roman  Catholics  and  those  concerned  in  the 
Irish  rebellion  were  disabled  for  ever;  (2) 
all  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  war 
against  the  Parliament  since  January,  1042. 
except  such  as  had  given  signal  testimony 
since  then  of  their  good  affection,  wen*  dis- 
abled from  electing  or  being  elected  for  the 
next  Parliament  and  the  three  following.  By 
article  xii.,  it  was  expressly  inserted  in  the 
writs  that  the  persons  elected  should  not  have 
power  to  alter  the  government  as  vested  by 
the  Instrument  in  a  single  person  and  a 
Parliament.    Accordingly,  when 
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as*  mbled  in  September.  1654,  wished  to 
debate  the  constitution,  and  settle  the  limits 
of  the  Protector's  power,  Cromwell,  whilst 
drawing  a  distinction  between  "  circumstan- 
tials," which  they  m%ht  alter,  and  "  funda- 
mentals," which  they  must  leave  untouched, 
forced  them  to  sign  an  engagement  not  to 
propose  the  alteration  of  the  government  in 
that  particular.  Mr.  Gardiner  remarks  on 
the  Instrument  of  Government  that  it  was 
"  the  first  of  hundreds  of  written  constitutions 
which  have  since  spread  over  the  world,  of 
which  the  American  is  the  most  conspicuous 
example,  in  which  a  barrier  is  set  up  against 
the  entire  predominance  of  any  one  set  of 
official  persons,  by  attributing  strictly  limited 
functions  to  each." 

Mosaon,  Lift  of  MOton ;  Gardiner,  Puritan 
RtrntuUf>n;  Ouizot,  CrnrnxreU ;  Ranke,  Hurfory 
of  England. 

Insurrection  Acts  (ImstAKu).  The 
first  (1787)  enacted  the  Riot  Act  for  Ireland, 
made  all  attacks  on  clergy  or  churches,  the 
administering  unlawful  oaths,  seizure  of  arms, 
and  other  similar  offences,  felony,  to  be 
punished  with  death.  It  also  inflicted  a 
punishment  of  fine,  imprisonment,  or  the 
whip,  on  all  who  conspired  to  deprive  the 
clergy  of  their  tithes.  In  1796  a  similar  Act 
was  passed,  but  with  terms,  if  possible,  still 
more  stringent  than  the  foregoing;  and, 
though  it  excited  the  wonder  of  the  English 
Ministry,  it  {Missed  without  difficulty.  The 
third  (1807)  gave  the  Lord -Lieutenant  power, 
if  the  magistrates  in  special  session  declared 
a  county  disturbed,  to  proclaim  it.  By  so 
doing,  trial  by  jury  was  suspended,  and  any 
on--  out  at  night  after  dark  became  liable  to 
seven  years'  transportation,  unless  he  were 
able  to  give  a  good  excuse.  It  remained  in 
force  till  1810.  In  1814,  1815,  1810,  1817, 
1822,  and  1824,  it  was  renewed,  and  a  similar 
Act  was  passed  in  1833. 

Interdicts,  Papal,  may  be  defined  as 
local  excommunications.  They  deprived  a 
certain  district  of  all  the  privileges  of 
Christian  worship  and  ceremonies.  The 
proclamation  of  an  interdict  put  the  country 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church.  During  the 
time  that  a  country  lay  under  an  interdict,  all  j 
public  religious  services  ceased ;  churches  ! 
were  closed,  and  the  sacraments  suspended. 
To  this  general  rule  there  were  a  few  excep- 
tions. On  Sunday  a  sermon  might  be  preached 
in  the  church vard,  and  on  Good  Friday  the 
cross  was  exhibited  to  the  people  in  the  same 
place  ;  the  dead  might  be  buried,  but  w  ithout 
the  full  rites  of  interment :  infants  might  be 
baptised ;  and  the  dying  were  allowed  to 
communicate.  But.  beyond  this,  all  the 
services  of  the  Church  censed;  the  bell  neither 
rang  nor  tolled ;  the  solemn  processions  of 
the  Church  were  discontinued ;  neither  Virgin 
nor  saint  could  be  worshipped  at  their  own 
shrines.      Monasteries,   however,  preserved 


the  right  of  holding  their  own  services ;  but 
these  had  to  be  performed  with  closed  doors, 
and  no  strangers  might  be  present  The 
most  famous  interdict  in  English  historv  was 
that  proclaimed  by  Innocent  III.  in  March, 
1208,  over  all  England.  It  was  brought  about 
by  John's  obduracy  in  refusing  to  recognise 
the  papal  nominee,  Stephen  Langton,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  it  was  not  remitted 
till  the  king  had  made  full  submission,  in 
May,  1213. 

Interest.  Two  principles  seem  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  have  been  at  work  in  miti- 
gating the  extent  to  which  the  usurer  might 
take  advantage  of  the  distresses  of  his  debtors : 
first,  that  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  which, 
inheriting  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, has  unhesitatingly  condemned  usury  in 
all  its  forms;  and,  secondly,  that  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which,  while  recognising  tho 
necessity  of  paying  interest  on  borrowed 
moneys,  attempted  to  limit  abuse  by  fixing 
a  legal  maximum  percentage,  beyond  which 
payment  could  not  be  enforced.  Among  tho 
Romanstherate  waaat  one  time  twelve  percent, 
per  annum,  but  it  was  reduced  by  Justinian 
to  four.  It  could  not  l>e  expected  that  among 
the  Teutonic  tribes  this  question  should  havo 
formed  a  part  of  their  original  common  law, 
and  hence  in  the  Middle  Ages  usury  was  not 
so  much  regarded  as  an  offence  against  the 
law  as  a  sin ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  great 
merits  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  that  it  set  its 
face  steadilv  against  this  abuse  at  a  time 
when  no  king  had  the  self-denial,  and  no 
other  court  sufficient  strength,  to  protect  the 
poor  from  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  Ac- 
cordingly, usury  became  a  recognised  offence 
in  the  spiritual  vourts;  and  thus  wo  find 
Alexander  III.  writing  to  tho  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  that  he  should  compel  all  lenders, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  others,  to  restore 
their  pledges  without  usury.  But  despite  the 
censures  of  the  Church  and  the  laws  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  according  to  which  the  goods  of  a 
living  usurer  belonged  to  the  Church,  those  of 
a  dead  one  to  the  king,  the  practice  never  died 
out,  though  in  many  cases  the  actual  interest 
was  disguised  under  the  name  of  expenses. 
Complaints  were  made  by  the  Commons  under 
Richard  II.  of  the  prevalence  of  this  offence, 
but  the  king  could  only  reply  that  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  who  did  not 
use  their  own  powers.  As  yet  there  was  no 
thought  of  the  State's  taking  the  question  in 
hand.  It  was  a  question  of  morality,  and  not 
of  law.  Some  hundred  years  later,  when  the 
incapacity  of  the  Church  to  deal  with  this 
subject  became  clearer,  Parliament  at  last 
took  the  matter  up.  Even  under  Henry  III. 
the  Statute  of  Merton  had  forbidden  usurv  to 
1k»  charged  on  infants  for  debts  incurred  by 
their  parents,  and  we  have  just  seen  the  en- 
actment of  Edward  1 1 1 .  as  regards  the  goods  of 
deceased  usurers.    But  it  was  not  till  Henry 
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VII.'*  reign  that  the  State,  following  the  old 
Roman  principle  and  recognising  the  legality 
of  interest,  fixed  a  rate,  above  which  all 
charges  should  be  unlawful.  In  1487  a  law 
was  passed  directly  aimed  againat  the 
"  dampnahle  bargayns  ground vt  in  usurye, 
oontraric  to  the  laws  of  naturell  justis,"  and 
empowering  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  justice* 
of  the  peace  to  inflict  a  penalty  of  £100  on  all 
transactions  that  savoured  of  this  kind  (3 
II-  n.  VI I.,  6 and  6).  Eight  year*  later,  it  wua 
enacted  that  if  the  lender  received  back  more 
tlian  he  had  lent,  he  should  forfeit  half. 
The  tendency  of  these  laws  is,  as  may  at  unco 
be  perceived^  to  restrict  rather  than  to  eu- 
courage  usury.  Under  Henry  VIII.  all  former 
Act*  on  the  subject  were  repealed  in  1545,  and 
it  was  enacted  that  after  Jan.  31  next  no  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  should  be  charged,  on  pain 
of  the  lender's  losing  threefold  the  debt  and 
suffering  imprisonment  (37  Hen.  VII  I.,  0).  Of 
course  the  effect  of  this  Act,  whatever  was 
intended,  can  only  have  been  to  stop  all  loans 
ut  less  than  ten  per  cent.,  and  that  it  hud 
this  result  is  evident  by  the  enactment  of 
1551 — 52,  which  pronounced  all  usury  to  be 
unlawful,  declared  that  the  former  law  had  not 
been  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  usury, 
and  lament4-d  that,  since  it*  passing,  usury 
had  been  daily  used  and  practised  in  the 
realm.  Under"  Elizabeth  this  Act  was  re- 
pealed, "  because  it  hath  not  done  as  much 
good  us  it  was  hoped  it  should."  Usury, 

Eerhaps,  in  its  simplest  fonn,  had  decreased, 
ut  the  old  evil  had  only  taken  new  forms, 
and  had  "  by  shift*  increased  and  aljounded 
to  tin  utter  undoing  of  many  gentlemen, 
marchauntes,  and  others."  The  old  law  had 
ffrred  by  making  no  distinction  in  the  kind  of 
offence*,  and  punishing  all  alike.  Accordingly 
Henry  VIII.'s  Act  was  revived  for  five  years. 
It  seems,  from  the  wording  of  this  Act,  that 
men  were  still  nominally  liable  to  prosecution 
in  tho  sphritual  courts  for  taking  any  interest 
whatever  (13  Eliz.,  c.  8).  Under  James  I. 
(1621)  it  was  enacted  that,  because  of  the 
general  fall  in  the  value  of  laud  and  prices  of 
merchandise,  only  eight  per  c  ent,  should  be 
allowed  from  June  24,  1635.  This  enactment 
was  to  last  seven  years,  and  the  penalty  of  it* 
infringement  was  to  be  treble  the  amount 
lent.  Hero  again  we  see  the  double  feeling 
at  work— the  conflicting  sentiments  of  the 
injustice  of  all  usury,  and  the  expediency  of 
allowing  it  under  restriction- ;  for  a  clause  is 
added  to  this  bill  declaring  that  its  terms  are 
not  to  be  so  expounded  as  to  allow  the  practice 
of  usury  in  point  of  religion  or  conscience. 
Hut  there  is  no  longer  any  mention  of  ecclesi- 
astical court* ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
expenses  of  scriveners  who  might  negotiate  a 
loan  are  jealously  defined.  On  the  Restora- 
tion, it  wasenact»-d  that  a*  previous  experience 
hud  justified  the  lessening  of  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  from  U  n  to  eight  per  cent.,  it  would  be 
expedient  to  reduce  it  to  a  nearer  level  wiih  | 


that  of  the  nation*  with  whom  we  chiefly 
traded,  und  from  henceforth  it  was  to  run  ut 
six  per  cent.  Under  Queen  Anne,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  of  the  S|iunish  Succession, 
it  was  still  further  reduced  to  live  per  cent.,  on 
the  plea  of  its  being  good  for  trade  and  to  the 
interest  of  tho  landowners,  on  whom  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  had  mainly  fallen.  Another 
reason  assigned  for  thi*  reduction  was  that  the 
great  interest  which  rould  be  secured  for  money 
invested  at  home  had  rendered  people  un- 
willing to  embark  in  foreign  trade.  This 
remained  tho  legal  rate  of  interest  till  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  when  all  the  previous 
laws  for  its  regulation  were  swept  away  in 
the  year  1864. 

Statute  of  ttm  RmIm  ;  A.  SmHti.  W$«lth  of 
Nation*;  D.  Hums,  £uJy*;  Durante,  «ul»  voou 

''""-""•<»  [T.  A.  A.] 

Inverkeithing,  The  Battle  of  (1317), 
was  fought,  in  Fiicshiie,  between  the  Scots, 
under  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  the  English. 
Fife  was  at  first  driven  back,  but  his  men. 
facing  rallied  by  William  Sinclair,  Bi.-hop  of 
Dunkeld,  at  last  drove  the  Engli.»h  back  to 
their  ships. 

Xnverlochy,  Tub  Battle  or  (1645), 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  Montrose  and  the 
Royalists  over  the  Covenanters  led  by  Argyle. 
Inverloehy  is  near  Fort  William)  in  the 
south  of  Inverness. 

Inverness  was  most  probably  ut  one  time 
the  capital  of  the  Pictish  kingdom.  In  Liter 
days  it  possessed  a  strong  castle,  erected  by  tho 
Earl  of  Huntly  (enrti  1460;.  In  1562  this  castle 
was  taken  by  the  Regent  Murray  from  the 
insurgent  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
and  nearly  a  century  later  was  garrisoned  by 
Cromwell' (1651).  In  1689  it  was  pillaged  by 
Claverhouse,  and  in  1746  was  taken  by  tho 
Jacobites,  but  recovered  by  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berinnd  after  the  battle  of  Cullodcn. 

Inverness,  John  IFay  {d.  1740),  titular 
Earl  of  Inverness,  was  a  favourite  of 
James  Edward,  the  old  Pretender.  In 
1725  he  became  Secretary  of  State  and  Earl 
of  Inverness,  and,  together  with  his  brother, 
Lord  Kinnoul,  and  his  brother-in-law,  James 
Murray,  ruled  the  prince's  councils.  He 
was,  according  to  Lock  hart  of  Cumwath, 
"a  cunning,  false,  avaricious  creature,  of 
very  ordinary  parts,  cultivated  by  no  sort  of 
literature,  und  altogether  void  of  experience- 
in  business  :  with  insolence  prevailing  often 
over  his  little  stock  of  prudence."  Soon  after 

he  and  his  brother  had   1         admitted  to 

direct  James's  conduct,  the  Pretender's  wife 
left  her  husband  when  he  refused  to  dismiss 
his  favourites.  On  her  return,  both  the 
brothers  went  into  exile  at  Avignon. 

Inverury,  The  Battle  or  (May  22, 
i;)08;,  was  fought  on  the  Don,  in  Aberdeen, 
shire,  and  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for 
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Kobert  Bruce  over  his  enemy,  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  and  the  English  commanded  by 
Mowbray. 

Iona  (or  Hii  an  island  situated  to  the 
west  of  Mull,  is  famous  as  the  place  where 
St.  Columba  landed  (May  12,  563)  on  his 
departure  from  Ireland,  and  as  the  spot  he 
selected  for  his  monastery.  For  150  years 
Iona,  tho  cradle  of  the  Scottish  Church 
and  of  Scottish  letters,  was  the  centre  of  the 
national  Church  of  the  Dalriad  Scots ;  but  in 
716,  owing  to  the  zeal  of  Adamnan,  its  abbot 
and  the  other  members  of  the  monastery  con- 
formed to  the  Roman  views  both  as  regards  the 
date  of  Easter  and  the  shape  of  the  tonsure. 
There  appears,  however,  to  have  hecn  another 
party  which  still  adhered  to  the  old  way. 
From  794  Iona  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by 
the  Danes;  in  818  the  monastery  which  had 
been  restored  by  Adamnan,  was  rebuilt  by 
the  abbot  Diarmid,  who  deposited  therein 
the  shrine  of  Columba.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  monaster)*  was 
again  rebuilt  by  Reginald  of  the  Isles,  who 
founded  a  Benedictine  abbey  there. 

Ionian  Islands,  The,  were  seized  by 
the  French  from  the  Venetians  in  1797, 
the  former  being  confirmed  in  their  new 
possession  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 
Two  years  later,  the  islands  were  declared  an 
independent  republic  under  the  joint  protec- 
tion of  Turkey  and  Russia.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit  (1807),  they  once  more  became 
French.  In  1814  they  were  placed  under 
British  protection,  and  administered  by 
British  commissioners,  and  so  remained  till 
1864,  when  they  were  finally  handed  over  to 
the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Ireland.  The  early  history  of  Ireland  is 
wrapped  in  an  obscurity  which  the  researches  of 
scholars  into  the  evidence  afforded  by  archae- 
ology, inscriptions,  and  etymology  are  only 
beginning  to  dispel.  *The  great  cycle  of  Celtic 
legend  has  hitherto  proved  of  little  historical 
value.  The  ablest  archaeologists  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  original  traditions  from  the  em- 
bellishments of  mediaeval  annalists.  Records 
of  real  events  are  interwoven  with  fragments 
of  Greek  and  Roman  fable,  and  the  incon- 
gruous narrative  thus  obtained  haB  been 
forcibly  adapted  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 
[Cults.] 

We  hear  of  five  immigrations  from  the 
East,  of  incessant  wars  between  tho  invaders, 
and  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Milesians  or 
Soots.  Two  Scotic  kingdoms  gradually  arose; 
the  kingdom  of  Meath  in  the  north,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Munster  in  the  south.  Early  in  the 
second  century.  Tuathal  of  Meath  established 
a  nominal  supremacy  over  the  entire  island, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Cond,  Tuathal's  trrandson, 
the  Eberian  princes  restored  the  independence 
of  Munster.  Excluded  from  the  south,  the 
Scots  of  Meath  devoted  their  energies  to  a 


thorough  conquest  of  Ulster.  This  was 
effected  during  the  fifth  century,  under  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages  and  his  sons.  The 
royal  house  split  into  two  branches.  Tho 
northern  Hui  Neill  ruled  in  Ulster  for  five 
hundred  years,  while  the  southern  family 
governed  the  great  central  plain.  The  ard 
ri  or  titular  over-king  of  Ireland  was  some- 
times of  the  one,  sometimes  of  the  other  stock. 
The  Munster  dynasty  underwent  a  similar 
change.  The  Engenian  and  the  Dal  Caiaian 
lines  divided  the  old  Eberian  kingdom 
between  them. 

From  the  middle  of  the  third  century  to 
the  close  of  the  fifth,  both  the  northern  and 
the  southern  Irish  planted  colonies  in  Britain. 
The  former  settled  in  North  Wales,  Man,  and 
Scotland  ;  the  latter  in  South  Wales,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
colonising  period,  the  Irish  were  converted 
to  Christianity.  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have 
begun  his  labours  in  the  year  432.  The 
whole  island  quickly  adopted  the  new  faith. 
In  one  respect  the  result  would  seem  to  have 
been  unhappy.  The  remarkable  svstem  of 
Brehon  law  might,  under  favourable  condi- 
tions, have  done  much  to  bind  the  tribes  into 
a  nation,  bnt  the  sanction  of  the  law  was 
probably  religious,  and  thus  perished  with 
the  old"  beliefs.  About  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  the  migratory  spirit  revived  in 
a  new  form.  The  Irish  monks  carried  their 
missions  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe. 
At  home  their  schools  were  visited  by  students 
from  England  and  from  Gaul.  But  outside 
the  convent  walls  all  was  war  and  bloodshed. 
The  Norwegians  first  pillaged  the  Irish  coast 
in  the  year  795.  They  were  succeeded  by 
the  Danes  (852),  who  effected  permanent 
settlements  at  the  chief  seaports.  The  monas- 
teries were  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the 
internal  anarchy  grew  worse.  But  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century  brought  a  change.  The 
invaders  under  Ivar  occupied  Limerick,  and 
attempted  the  conquest  of  Munster.  In  the 
struggle  that  followed  a  native  ruler  appeared, 
who,  for  a  time,  seemed  destined  to  make 
Ireland  a  nation.  Brian  Boruma,  sprung 
from  the  Dal  Caisian  line  of  the  Eberians, 
routed  the  Danes  near  Tipperary  in  968.  Six 
years  later  he  succeeded  his  brother  Mahon 
on  the  throne  of  Munster.  In  989  he  made 
war  on  Malaehy  II.,  the  titular  over-king  of 
the  Hui  Neill  dvnasty.  After  thirteen  years 
of  fighting  and  negotiation,  Malaehy  sub- 
mitted (1002).  The  victory  of  Glen  Mama 
(1000)  had  quelled  a  desperate  revolt  of 
I  Leinster  and  the  Dublin  Danes.  Brian  was 
I  at  last  supreme.  For  twelve  years  he  ruled 
In  land  strongly  and  well.  Then  the  Dublin 
I>anes  again  rebelled.  They  soujjht  and 
found  allies  amongst  nil  the  Scandinavians 
j  of  the  West.  It  was  the  last  desperato 
I  conflict  of  the  Pagan  Northmen  with  the 
Christian  Irish.  The  battle  was  fought  on 
|  the  bankB  of  the  Tolka,  by  Dublin,  on  Good 
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Friday  of  the  year  1014.  The  Danes  were 
driven  into  the  sea,  but  the  old  king  was  slain 
by  the  "  apostate  deacon  "  Brodir,  as  he  prayed 
for  his  people.  His  death  left  the  condition 
of  the  country  hopeless.  He  had  destroyed 
the  traditional  supremacy  of  the  Hut  Neill ; 
his  own  house  were  unable  to  make  good  their 
claims.  Long  and  ruinous  wars  between  the 
O'Neills,  the  O'Briens,  and  the  O'Conors  of 
Connaught,  continued  to  the  Norman  invasion. 

Tho  civilisation  of  the  Irish  Celts  reached 
its  full  development  before  tbe  twelfth  cen- 
tury. They  formed  numerous  tribes  {tnath), 
each  consisting  of  several  septs  {/»*). 
Both  tribes  and  septs  were  landowning 
corporations  closelv  resembling  the  Teu- 
tonic **  marks."  Both  divided  their  terri- 
tories into  three  parts;  tho  tuath  into  the 
demesne  of  the  ri,  or  chief  of  tho  tribe, 
the  lands  of  the  different  ,/>'-•  i.  and  the 
trilul  waste ;  the  /ne  into  the  demesnes  of 
the  /ait ha,  or  hereditary  landowners,  tho 
common,  and  tho  waste  of  the  sept.  The 
Jtattka  and  the  bo~airea,  or  cow-noblemen, 
were  the  only  freemen  with  full  political 
rights.  The  /aith  aire  /ne  was  the  chieftain 
of  tho  sept.  If  a  freeman  "commended" 
himself  to  a  "  flaith "  of  his  own  sept,  he 
became  a  eeile.  He  "  took  stock "  from 
the /aith,  with  a  right  of  grazing  the /aith' a 
demesnes,  owing  him  in  return  rent,  services, 
and  homage.  If  ho  accepted  only  a  small 
amount  of  cattle,  he  retained  most  of  his 
civil  rights.  Ho  paid  a  "  house  tribute  "  to 
his  lord,  and  was  called  a  aarr-ceile.  If 
ho  accepted  a  large  amount  of  cattle,  he 
forfeited  much  of  his  freedom,  and  was 
bound,  in  addition  to  his  other  burdens,  to 
afford  "  refections"  to  the  lord  and  his  train 
at  stated  times.  Such  a  tenant  was  called  a 
daar-eeile,  or  villein.  But  even  the  daer- 
€r%U  had  definite  rights  in  the  sept,  inclu- 
ding the  important  right  of  enjoying  the 
usufruct  of  common  land,  and  of  building 
a  house  upon  it.  The  ri  could  legally  com- 
pel a  tribesman  to  accept  taer  stock  and 

Cy  house-tributo,  and  this  power  seems  to 
vo  been  often  illegally  usurped  by  the 
/aith  aire  /ne  over  the  members  of  the  sept. 
But  a  aaer-eeile  could  not  become  a  daer-erile, 
nor  could  a  daer~ciile  take  more  stock,  without 
tho  consent  of  the  sept.  The  sept  had  a  veto 
on  all  contracts  by  its  members  affecting  the 
right*  or  liabilities  of  the  corporation.  It 
was  particularly  jealous  of  contracts  outside 
itself  but  within  the  tribe.  Every  member 
of  the  sept  owned  tho  site  of  his  house  in 
severalty.  He  held  a  portion  of  the  common 
land  as  his  allotment,  and  had  defined  rights 
of  pasturage  over  the  waste.  As  the  lots 
were  annually  exchangeable,  he  was  bound 
to  follow  the  "common  "course  of  tillage.  He 
had  no  general  power  of  alienation  or  en- 
cumbrance, but  in  special  citvumstanres  he 
enjoyed  a  limited  power  of  disposition,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  sept. 


The  freeman  who  commended  himself  to  a 
/aith  of  another  sept  was  called  a  "*a*r  fuidir," 
or  free  immigrant  stranger.  He  was  a  mere 
tenant  at  will  at  a  rack-rent.  Below  him 
came  the  "  doer  fuidira,"  or  servilo  immi- 
grants. They  were  men  who  had  broken  the 
tribal  bond,  prisoners  of  war,  convicts,  and 
other  "  sons  of  death."  They  were  the  per- 
sonal  dependents  of  tho  /aith,  and  formed 
his  body-guard.  He  was  bound  of  right  to 
settle  them  on  his  demesne,  but  it  is  believed 
that  they  were  often  planted  by  the  ri  upon 
the  waste  of  the  tribe,  and  by  the  Jtaitha  upon 
the  waste  of  the  sept.  The  righto  and  lands 
ef  a  ri,  or  of  a  /aith,  passed  at  his  death  to 
tho  "  agnatic  "  kinsman,  previously  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  This  kinsman  was  called  the 
"  tanaiate."  The  tanaiate  of  a  ri  was  elected 
by  the  tribe.  The  tanaiate  of  a  /aith  was 
elected  by  the  sept.  The  descent  of  inferior 
tenancies  was  regulated  by  some  custom  re- 
sembling gavel-kind.  But  as  civil  rights 
depended  on  a  property  qualification,  the 
immediate  family  of  bo-aire  often  agreed  to 
keep  together  as  a  "  joint  and  undivided 
family,"  and  elected  a  tanaiate.  Poor  kinsmen 
might  even  club  together  as  a  "  joint  family  " 
and  appoint  a  head,  who  then  ranked  as  an 
aire.  Mensal  lands  were  assigned  to  the 
Brehons,  medicine-men,  harpers,  smiths,  and 
metal  workers. 

Oats,  wheat,  barley,  flax,  wool,  madder, 
onions,  and  jtarsnips  were  grown.  The 
dense  forests  abounded  in  game,  and  the 
rivers  and  lakes  in  fish.  The  wild  boar, 
tha  red  deer,  and  the  wolf,  and  eagles, 
and  some  other  large  birds  of  prey  must 
have  been  common.  In  winter  the  scanty 
population  dwelt  in  the  plains ;  in  summer 
they  drove  their  cattle  to  tho  mountains 
or  tho  sea -coast.  The  domestic  animals 
were  plentiful  and  good.  Bees  were  largely 
kept.  Houses  were  built  of  wattles  or  hewn 
timber.  Those  of  free  men  consisted  of 
several  detached  structures,  surrounded  by 
one  or  more  ditches  and  mounds.  A  loose 
woollen  shirt,  covered  by  a  tight  tunic, 
formed  the  dress  of  both  sexes.  A  shawl 
fastened  by  a  brooch  hung  from  the  left 
shoulder.  Beautiful  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments were  common.  Toilet-mirrors,  hair- 
oil,  and  paint  for  the  eye-lashes  and  the 
finger-nails  were  used  by  the  women.  Slings, 
pikes,  swords,  and  shields  were  the  arms  in 
general  use.  Tho  customs  of  polvgamy,  and 
the  intermarriage  of  near  kinsfolk,  gave  tho 
early  missionaries  much  trouble.  Tho  rank 
of  the  wife  depended  upon  her  dower,  and 
upon  her  bearing  sons.  As  the  children  of 
the  same  father  by  different  wives  had  equal 
righto,  they  were  all  fostered  outside  the  sept, 
to  prevent  foul  play.  Slavery  was  universal. 
Hides  and  friew  were  the  chief  exports. 
They  were  largely  exchanged  for  English 
slaves  at  Bristol,  and  for  French  wines  at 
Poitiers.   The  native  artists  excelled  in  copy- 
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ing  and  illuminating  books,  in  ■working  the 
precious  metals,  And  in  music. 

In  the  year  1169  Robert  Fitz-Stcphen  and 
Maurice  Fit/.-Gerald  .landed  in  Wexford,  aa 
nominal  allies  of  Dermot  MeMurrough,  the 
deposed  King  of  Leinster.  The  more  famous 
"  Strongbow,"  Kichartl  de  Clare,  followed  the 
next  year.  The  conquests  they  made  were  so 
easy  and  so  rapid,  that  Henry  II.  feared  they 
would  establish  an  independent  Norman  state 
across  the  Channel,  To  prevent  the  danger, 
ho  came  himself  to  Ireland  in  1172.  Many 
native  chiefs  acknowledged  his  supremacy ; 
many  did  him  feudal  homage  in  ignorance 
of  the  obligations  they  incurred.  The  con- 
flict thus  introduced  between  the  Brehon  biw 
of  the  tril>es,  and  the  feudal  law  of  the  Eng- 
lish, is  the  true  explanation  of  the  subsequent 
relations  of  the  two  races.  The  English  per- 
sistently ignored  the  rights  of  the  tribesmen 
in  their  lands,  and  in  the  choice  of  their  chief. 
The  Irish  clung  to  their  ancestral  customs. 
The  death  of  a  chief  might  always  bring  a 
disputed  succession. 

Henry  acted  under  colour  of  a  Bull  of  the 
English  Pope,  Adrian  IV.  He  was  at  first 
well  received  by  the  churchmen.  The  brutality 
of  John  (1185)  estranged  both  clerks  and 
laymen.  The  Norman  power  spread  without 
consolidating.  The  crown  discouraged  the 
growth  of  strong  principalities,  and  without 
strength  order  was  impossible.  The  Irish 
could  isolate  the  scattered  settlements  at  plea- 
sure, by  seizing  the  pusses  through  the  woods 
and  the  hills.  The  foreigners  fought  amongst 
themselves,  and  called  in  Irish  aid.  They  were 
compelled  to  serve  their  king  in  his  wars  with 
France  and  Scotland.  Estates  passed  by  mar- 
riage into  the  hands  of  Entrlish  absentees. 
They  were  ill  guarded,  and  retaken  by  tho 
tribes.  The  barons  themselves  in  the"  wild 
districts  Itowed  before  the  Celtic  revival. 
They  abandoned  their  feudal  pretensions,  and 
acted  as  native  chiefs. 

Bv  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  English  power  had  sunk  to  a  low  ebb.  It 
was  ruined  by  the  Scottish  invasion  of  Edward 
Bruce.  For  two  years  ho  wasted  Ireland. 
At  length,  "  after  eighteen  successive  victo- 
ries," he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Viceroy 
mar  Faughard  (1817).  But  he  had  exter- 
minated the  English  yeomen,  the  sinews  of 
the  settlement.  In  1383,  William  and  Edward 
de  Burgo,  the  heads  of  a  great  Norman  house, 
the  sons  of  an  English  Viceroy,  deliberately 
renounced  their  allegiance,  divided  the  lordship 
of  Conuaught  between  them  in  defiance  of 
tho  English  rule  of  succession,  and  adopted 
the  Irish  "language,  apparel,  and  laws." 
Their  example  was  followed  by  many.  Large 
territories  in  Ulster  and  Leinster  were  re- 
occupied  by  the  O'Neills  and  the  McMur- 
ronghs.  The  flight  of  the  English  popula- 
tion was  vainly  forbidden  bylaw.  In  1367 
tho  Statute  of  Kilkenny  (40  Edward  III. 
records  the  conscious  impotence  of  its  authors. 


I  Thev  have  ceased  to  dream  of  conquests. 
I  Their  ambition  is  to  preserve  the  shrunken 
I  remnant  of  their  dominions  from  the  insi- 
i  dious  encroachments  of  the  Celt.  The  natives 
are  rapidly  assimilating  the  colonists  to  them- 
!  selves.   The  statute  attempts  by  savage  penal- 
ties to  isolate  the  English  from  the  contagion, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  adoption  of  the 
native  dress,  language,  and  customs.  In  1374 
the  great  constitutional  question,  which,  four 
centuries  later,  cost  England  an  empire,  arose 
in  the  Irish  Parliament.    The  viceroy  tried  to 
force  the  colonists  to  send  representatives  to 
England,  with  power  to  asseut  to  taxation  on 
their  behalf.    He  was  firmly  and  successfully 
opitosed.    A  few  years  later  the  Kavanagbs 
and  the  O'Briens  levied  black-mail  on  Dublin 
Castle. 

King  Richard  was  at  last  provoked  to  vin- 
dicate the  power  of  the  crown.  He  crossed 
the  sea  with  a  great  army,  but  the  Irish 
"  mocked  him  with  their  light  submission.'* 
so  that  "he  enlarged  not  the  English  borders 
tho  breadth  of  one  acre  of  land"  (1395). 
Four  years  later  he  returned.  A  march 
through  tho  Kavanaghs'  country  reduced  his 
forces  to  a  rabble.  He  fled  from  Dublin  to 
meet  Henry  of  Lancaster.  For  a  century  the 
colony  continued  to  dwindle.  Parts  of  four 
shires  formed  the  English  dominion,  and  these 
were  full  of  native  Irish.  The  Wars  of  the 
Roses  were  disastrous  to  tho  settlers.  They 
were  Yorkists  to  a  man.  They  formally 
acknowledged  Duke  Richard  as  their  viceroy, 
in  defiance  of  the  English  attainder.  They 
solemnly  asserted  the  independence  of  their 
Parliament.  They  followed  the  Pretender 
Simnel  into  England.  They  were  decimated 
at  Sundcl  Castle  and  at  Stoke.  To  Henry 
VII.  the  Anglo-Irish  were  more  dangerousthan 
the  Celts.  The  only  important  Irish  measure 
of  his  reign  was  that  which  made  the  colonial 
Parliament  completely  subject  to  the  Council, 
and  extended  all  existing  English  statutes  to 
the  colony  (Poynings'  Act,  10 Henry  VII..C.4). 
For  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  Tudor  rule,  the 
Leinster  Oeraldines  were  tho  true  lords  of  tho 
settlement.  Their  rebellion,  in  153o,  brought 
a  new  force  into  Ireland.  All  over  Europe 
the  old  feudal  monarchies  had  been  succeeded 
by  despots,  who  embodied  the  national  forces 

I  and  the  national  will.  Henry  VIII.  was  the 
first  King  of  England  who  could  strike  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  State.  He  resolved  to 
let  the  Anglo-Irish  feel  the  blow.  A  disci- 
plined force  and  a  train  of  artillery  reduced 
the  Oeraldine  castles.  Tho  king  was  master 
of  the  island.  He  desired  to  rule  his  new 
kingdom  well.   But  the  greed  of  his  servants, 

i  and  his  unhappy  determination  to  thrust  Eng- 
lish manners  ujion  the  Celts,  inevitably  led  to 
resistance  and  repression.  The  secularisation 
of  the  Church  lands  was  not  unpopular. 
Many  abbeys  were  granted  to  the  chiefs  *'  as 
the  means  to  make  them  rather  glad  to  sup- 
press them."   The  doctrinal  changes  on  the 
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other  hand  provoked  a  bitter  opposition.  No 
open  outbreak  occurred,  but  on  the  at  cession 
of  Man-,  the  old  order  was  triumphantly  re- 
stored.   [Ihihh  Church,  j) 

The  garrison  of  English  landholders,  the 
bulwark  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  was  by 
a  curious  irony  introduced  in  the  name  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.    King's  and  Queen's 
Counties  were  *'  planted  "  by  "A  ic  4  Philip  and 
Mary,  caps.  1  &  2.    The  third  chapter  of  the 
samo  Act  authorised  tho  Chancellor  to  des- 
patch commissioners  throughout  the  island 
*'  to  set  out  shires  and  counties,"  that  is,  to 
substitute  English  for  Irish  law  without  regard 
for  vested  rights.    The  disputed  succession  to 
the  earldom  of  Tyrone  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis  under  Elizabeth.    Shano  O'Neill  was 
the  tanaistt  of  his  tribe  :  tho  bastard  of  Dun- 
gunnon  claimed  by  an  English  patent.  A 
war  followed,  disgraceful  even  amongst  Eng- 
lish wars  in   Ireland.     Shano   visited  the 
queen.  lie  was  detained,  in  breach  of  his  safe- 
conduct,  until  he  accepted  terms  he  could  not 
keep.    On  his  return  home,  "  my  Lord  Trea- 
surer's man"  tried  to  poison  him.  In  1566  the 
war  was  renewed.    The  new  Lord  Deputy 
Sidney  fought  O'Neill  by  the  hands  of  his 
native  rivals.    The  O'Donnelbj  defeated  him 
near  Lifford ;  the  Scots  of  Antrim  murdered 
him.    His  death  was  followed  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  (11  Elizabeth,  cap.  9),  making  all 
Ireland  shire-land,  and  thereby  depriving 
many  chiefs  of  benefits  expressly  secured  to 
them  by  indenture  with  the  crown.  Ten 
years  later  the  Desmond  rebellion  (1579)  was 
quelled  by  a  war  of  extermination.  The 
plantation  system  was  definitely  adopted. 
The  policy  of  th6  government  was  not  to 
subdue,  but  to  destroy.    Women  and  infants 
were  regularly  murdered.    A  well-planned 
famine  removed  the  fugitives  who  escaped 
the  sword.    Munster  was  a  desert,  fit  at  last 
for  the  civilisation  of  tho  I  Weighs  and  the 
Spensers.    Half  a  million  of  acres  were  be- 
stowed  on  English  adventurers,  on  condition 
that  they  should  plant  their  vast  estates  with 
English"  farmers.    The  condition  was  never 
fulfilled.    The  starving  Celts  crept  from  the 
woods  and  glens  to  outbid  the  strangers.  But 
one  province  did  not  satisfy  the  English. 
Hugh  O'Neill,  the  English  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
the  son  of  the  bastard  of  Pungannon,  was 
reluctantly  driven  into  war.    Bred  at  the 
English  court,  and  conscious  of  the  English 
power,  ho  tried  to  combine  the  impassible 
parts  of  an  Irish  chief  and  an  English  noble. 
His  tribe  accepted  him  as  their  leader  in  1593. 
The  next  year  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Council,  and,  to  the  queen's  great  indignation, 
suffered  to  return.    His  course  could  be  no 
longer  doubtful.    He  contrived  to  unite  all 
the  Ulster  tribes  beneath  his  banner,  and  he 
sought  for  aid  from  Sj>ain.  In  1598  he  routed 
Bagnall  at  the  Yellow   Ford,  and  roused 
Munster.    For  three  years  he  harassed  with- 
out engaging  the  enemy.     At  length,  in 


Sept.,  1601,  a  strong  Spanish  force  landed 
at  Kinsale.  If  Hugh  could  join  them,  his 
triumph  was  secure.  They  were  blockaded 
by  veteran  troops.  Hugh  was  betrayed 
and  beaten  (Dec.).  In  the  following  March 
he  made  peace  on  almost  the  same  terms 
he  had  himself  proposed  in  1587.  But  al- 
though O'Neill  had  held  his  own  in  the 
field,  he  could  not  resist  tho  "  war  of 
chicane,"  which  at  once  began  against  him. 
He  and  his  ally,  O'Donnell  of  TyrconncL 
the  representatives  of  the  old  royal  house  of 
the  Hut  Neill,  were  forced  to*  fly.  Their 
lands  were  confiscated  and  14  planted,"  and  the 
tribesmen  treated  as  tenants-at-will  under  tho 
crown.  This  flagrant  injustice  led  directly  to 
the  outbreak  of  1641.  The  "  subtle  ravage 
of  the  lawyers,  and  the  growing  Protestantism 
of  the  government,  which  now,  for  the  first 
time,  had  a  large  Protestant  population  at  it* 
back,  gradually  forced  even  the  old  Anglo- 
Irish  Catholics  into  a  close  union  with  tho 
Celts.  Strafford  claimed  all  the  estates  of 
Connaught  for  the  crown,  on  the  plea  that 
the  Chancery  officers  had  neglected  to  enrol 
the  patents  of  the  owners.  The  Irish  gentle- 
men offered  £120,000  for  quieting  their  titles. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  the  money  was  paid, 
and  then  the  Viceroy  announced  that  he  would 
not  observe  the  conditions. 

Meanwhile  the  religious  tension  was  in- 
creasing. A  Catholic  revival  had  spread 
over  Europe.  In  England  the  Puritans  were 
rising  into  power.  On  (Jet.  22,  1641,  a  rising 
occurred  in  Ulster.  In  December  the  English 
Commons  resolved  to  extirpate  Popery  in 
Ireland.  Then  the  rebellion  spread.  The 
Lords  Justices  were  careful  not  to  limit  it :  tho 
wider,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  the  rebellion, 
the  wider  would  be  tho  forfeitures  at  their 
disposal.*  The  struggle  was  very  horrible. 
The  colonists  were  everywhere  expelled,  and 
often  murdered.  The  Irish  chiefs  did  what 
they  could  to  humanise  the  war  ;  tho  English 
leaders  encouraged  the  ferocity  of  their  men. 
The  divisions  of  the  Irish  Royalists  gavo 
Cromwell  an  easy  victory.  The  act  of  de- 
vastation was  perfected  by  the  Saints.  Nearly 
half  the  population  perished  in  eleven  years. 
"When  the  war  was  over,  many  hundreds  of 
boys  and  of  marriageable  girls  were  sold  into 
slavery.  Thirty  or  forty  thousand  men 
enlisted  in  foreign  service.  Three  provinces 
were  confiscated,  and  parcelled  out  amongst 
the  soldiers  and  the  creditors  of  tho  Parlia- 
ment.    By  the  peace  of  1648,  Charles  I. 

*  Whether  the  ternUlu  charge  of  Carte,  Lelnnd, 
I/orU  Castlehaven,  and  Nalaon,  be  well  founded  it  is, 
perhaps,  impoesible  to  determine.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  measures  of  the  Lords  Justices  were  emi- 
nently adapted  to  spread  the  rebellion.  It  ia  certain, 
too,  that  from  the  ftrmt  they  looked  forward  to 
couriticntiouB.  When  the  seven  Lords  of  the  Pule 
revolted,  they  hastened  to  point  out  bow  "thoee 
rreat  counties  of  Lei  inter,  Ulster,  and  the  Pale," 
lay  now  M  more  open  to  his  Majesty's  free  disposal, 
cuid  to  a  general  settlement  of  peace  and  reunion 
by  introducing-  of  English." 
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promised  to  restore  the  Irish  Catholics  to 
their  estates.  In  I60O  Charles  II.  confirmed 
the  engagements  of  his  father.  Ho  changed 
his  mind  when  he  was  king.  He  "considered 
the  settlement  of  Ireland  as  an  affair  rather 
of  policy  than  justice,"  and  M  thought  it  most 
for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  advantage  of 
the  crown,  and  security  of  his  government, 
that  the  loss  should  fall  on  the  Irish."  By 
the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  he 
confirmed  to  the  Cromwellians  the  estates  of 
his  father's  last  supporters,  before  tho  re- 
bellion, two-thirds  of  the  fertile  soil  belonged 
to  the  Catholics.  Under  tho  Act  of  Settlement, 
two-thirds  remained  to  tho  Protestants.  The 
War  of  tho  Revolution  gave  tho  finul  blow 
to  the  old  nice.  They  saw  in  it  a  chance  of 
undoing  the  wrongs  0/  the  List  thirty  years. 
Their  ablest  leaders,  hacked  by  D'Avaux  and 
Louvois,  desired  to  establish  Ireland  as  a 
separate  kingdom,  under  French  protection. 
The  king  landed  in  March,  1G89.  The  Parlia- 
ment met  in  May.  Poynings'  Act  and  tho 
Acts  of  Settlement  and  Expbination  wero 
repealed.  Tho  Cromwellians  and  their  heirs 
were  dispossessed,  as  wrongful  possessors,  but 
hotu'i  jxde  purchasers  for  valuable  consideration 
WCTO  to  be  reprised.  To  provide  for  these 
reprisals,  tho  estates  of  the  English  colonists 
who  supported  the  Prince  of  Orange  were 
confiscated.  A  wholesale  Act  of  Attainder 
was  jwssed  to  increase  tho  forfeitures.*  But 
the  war  went  against  King  James.  He  had 
neither  money  nor  arms.  His  troops  were 
ill-disciplined,  and  his  counsels  divided.  The 
relief  of  Derry  and  tho  battle  of  Newton 
Butler,  in  1(589,  were  followed  up  by  the 
passage  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690,  and  the  de- 
cisive defeat  of  Aghrim,  in  1691.  The  capi- 
tulation of  Limerick  was  signed,  after  an 
heroic  defence,  on  Oct.  3.  The  flower  of  tho 
Irish  soldiers  followed  their  king  into  France, 
to  •*  find  their  graves  in  stiange  places  and 
unhereditary  churches."  Parliament  refused 
to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  ;  fresh  con- 
fiscations were  made ;  and  the  national  faith 
was  proscribed. 

A  great  development  of  material  prosperity 
might,  perhaps,  havo  reconciled  the  Irish  to 
the  eoncpuest.  The  English  and  the  Irish 
Parliaments  vied  in  legislation  which  made 
prosperity  impossible.  Trade  was  crushed  by 
the  commercial  jealousy  of  tho  one ;  socicty 
was  sapped  by  tho  bigotry  of  the  other. 
Ireland  was  already  excluded  from  the  Navi- 
gation Acts.  Acts  of  I6G0  and  1680  had  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  and 
provisions  into  England.  Tho  colonial  trade 
was  ruined  in  1696;  tho  wool  trade  with 
England  in  1698  ;  tho  wend  trade  with  the 
<  ontinent  in  1C99.    Catholics  were  forbidden 


*  A  precisely  similar  bill  against  the  Irish  was 
introduced  in  England  five  days  before  the  Irish 
l.ill  was  brought,  in.  It  passed  both  Houses,  and 
was  lo«t  by  n  prorogation.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
I»H  Macu.ilay. 


by  Irish  Acts  to  purchase  lands,  to  lend  on 
real  securities,  to  take  long  or  beneficial 
leases.  The  Gavelling  Act  (2  Anne,  c.  6) 
broke  up  existing  estates.  Catholic  minors 
were  placed  under  Protestant  guardians.  Tho 
Courts  of  Equity  assigned  a  liberal  provision 
to  apostate  wives  and  children.  The  English 
grantees  of  confiscated  estates  were  necessarily 
aWntws.  They  leased  vast  tracts  to  Irish 
Protestants  on  beneficial  terms.  The  lessees 
sub-let,  sometimes  four  or  five  deep.  The 
misery  of  tho  cottier  was  extreme.  He  paid 
a  rack-rent:  he  supported  his  priest  :  he 
was  tithed  by  the  parson.  The  steady  growth 
of  pasture  drove  him  to  the  mountain  and  the 
bog.  Famine  and  disease  were  chronic.  A 
vast  emigration  set  in.  Before  the  trade 
laws  and  tho  Test  Act,  the  Presbyterian 
artisans  and  yeomen  fled  to  Germany  and 
America.  The  Catholics  served  under  every 
European  flag  save  one.  At  home  they  wen' 
a  rabble.  "  Tho  tendons  of  society  were  cut." 
When  the  masses  came  to  power,  they  had 
none  to  load.  The  penal  code  was  so  repug- 
nant to  human  nature,  the  commercial  code 
was  so  opposed  to  the  common  interest,  that 
their  regular  execution  was  impossible. 
Priests,  "  whom  the  laws  did  not  presume  to 
exist,"  publicly  discharged  the  duties  of  their 
office ;  smuggling  became  a  national  industry. 
The  whole  population  was  educated  into  con- 
tempt for  the  law.  They  came  soon  to  have 
a  law  of  their  own,  enforced  by  the  Hbughers 
and  the  Whitelioys  (1761)  with  merciless  seve- 
rity. Tho  government  wasa  corrupt  oligarchy. 
The  hereditary  revenue,  which  included  two- 
thirds  of  the  taxation,  made  the  crown  inde- 
pendent. The  judicial  interpretation  of 
Poynings'  Act  and  the  Declaratory  Act  of  6 
Geo.  L,  c.  5,  ensured  the  subservience  of  the 
Parliament.  All  bills  were  submitted,  fiist 
to  the  Irish,  then  to  the  English  Privy 
Council.  They  were  suppressed  or  altered 
at  the  pleasure  of  either.  If  approved  by  the 
two  councils.  Parliament  might  pass  or  reject, 
but  could  not  amend  them.  The  Upjior  House 
was  largely  controlled  by  the  English  courtiers 
who  sat  upon  the  Right  Reverend  bench.  An 
English  Act  of  1691  excluded  Catholics :  an 
English  test  clause  of  1704  excluded  Dissenters 
from  the  legislature.  The  Catholics  lost  the 
franchise.  Protestants  exercised  it  once  in  a 
lifetime.  The  Parliament  of  George  II.  sat 
for  thirty-three  years.  Two-thirds  of  the 
members  were  returned  by  boroughs,  and 
the  boroughs  wen-  in  the  hands  of  under- 
takers and  patTons.  The  Houses  met  once 
in  two  years.  The  judges  were  removable 
nt  pleasure.  The  greatest  offices  were  habi- 
tually bestowed  on  English  non-residents. 
A  spirit  of  resistance  slowly  grew  amongst 
the  colonists.  The  House  of  Lords  vainly 
protested  against  the  deprivation  of  its 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  Annesley  case 
1719).  Throe  years  Liter  the  country  rose 
against    M  Wood's   halfpence,"  and  drove 
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Wnlpolo  to  submission.  The  struggle  "  had  a 
most  unhappy  influence  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  by  bringing  on  intimacies  between 
Papists  and  Jacobites,  and  the  Whigs,  who 
before  had  no  correspondence  with  them." 
In  1740  the  crown  worsted  the  Houses  over 
an  Appropriation  Bill.  In  the  next  two 
sessions  tho  contest  was  renewed,  and  the 
government  outvoted.  The  opposition  grew, 
tho  pension  list  swelled,  the  price  of  the 
boroughs  advanced.  Between  1750  and  17o4 
■eats  trebled  in  value.  Tho  influence  of  the 
middle  classes  was  first  felt  at  the  dissolution 
on  the  demise  of  tho  crown.  Their  objects 
were  to  control  their  representatives  by  an 
Octennial  Act,  and  to  correct  the  scandals  of 
tho  pension  list.  Tho  Peace  of  Paris  added 
India  and  Canada  to  the  Empire.  An  increase 
of  the  standing  army  was  essential  to  their 
safety.  Ministers  did  not  dare  to  make  the 
proposal  in  England.  By  the  concession  of 
an  Octennial  Act  (Feb.,  1768)  they  secured 
an  increase  of  3,000  men  to  the  Irish  Estab- 
lishment. The  overthrow  of  the  Undertakers 
followed.  Lord  Townshend  and  Lord  Har- 
•court  attempted  by  lavish  bribes  to  create  a 
party  of  "  king's  friends,"  dependent  only  on 
tho  crown.  Between  1737  and  1777  the 
civil  list  had  nearly  doubled,  tho  pension 
list  had  nearly  doubled,  and  a  million  had 
been  added  to  tho  debt.  The  American  War 
brought  a  crisis.  In  1778  the  impending 
bankruptcy  of  Ireland  forced  Lord  North 
to  relax  the  commercial  code  in  defiance  of 
the  English  middle  classes.  Tho  govern- 
ment was  too  poor  to  replace  tho  garrisont 
withdrawn  for  tho  colonial  war.  The  country 
was  defenceless,  and  invasion  seemed  imminent. 
Tho  whole  Protestant  population  armed.  In 
December,  1778,  tho  Volunteers  numbered 
8,000,  in  Juno,  1779,  42,000;  in  1781,  it  is 
said,  as  many  as  80,000  men.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  Protestants ;  they  were  officered 
by  the  Protestant  gentry,  and  they  were 
thoroughly  loyal  to  tho  English  connection. 
But  they  resolved  to  free  their  country  from 
tho  commercial  tyranny  of  England.  They 
began  to  discuss  political  questions  and  to 
concert  their  action.  In  Dec.,  1781,  came 
the  news  of  Saratoga  and  of  York  Town. 
In  the  following  February  the  delegates  of 
143  Ulster  corps  met  at  Dungannon.  They 
asserted  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
tho  right  to  froo  trade.  They  demanded  that 
the  judges  should  be  made  independent,  and 
the  Mutiny  Act  limited  to  a  single  session. 
They  condemned  the  penal  laws,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  communicate  with  other  corps. 
Their  examplo  was  everywhere  followed. 
Grattan  pressed  tho  demand  for  independence 
in  tho  Commons.  In  April  the  House  ad- 
dressed the  crown.  It  adopted  in  full  the 
constitutional  theories  of  Dungannon.  They 
were  accepted  in  May  by  the  Parliament  of 
England.  Fox,  it  has  been  said,  "  met  Ire- 
land on  her  own  terms,  and  gave  her  every- 


thing she  wanted  in  the  way  she  herself  seemed 
to  wish  for  it." 

But  independence  was  not  the  sole  legislative 
achievement  of  the  Volunteers.  Between  1778 
and  1782  many  wholesome  measures  were 
passed.  Almost  all  the  commercial  restraints 
were  removed.  A  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  a 
limited  Mutiny  Act  became  law.  The  judges 
were  made  immovable.  The  Test  Act  was  re- 
pealed. Bills  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholic* 
were  carried  in  1778,  1782,  and  1792.  In 
1793  they  were  enfranchised. 

Two  grievances  remained— the  corruption  of 
Parliament,  and  the  exclusion  of  Catholics 
from  its  walls.  Upon  both  points  the  patriots 
were  divided.  Charlemont  and  Flood  feared 
to  extend  the  political  power  of  tho  Catholics. 
Grattan  was  their  earnest  advocate.  All 
agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  Reform,  but 
Flood  alone  was  ready  to  overawe  the  Houses 
into  honesty.  The  Volunteer  Convention 
showed  a  growing  appetite  for  politics. 
Charlemont  and  Grattan  were  entirely  op- 
posed to  legislation  by  menace.  Flood's  Ke- 
form Bill  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority, 
and  the  Convention  was  immediately  dis- 
solved. For  fifteen  years  Pitt  debauched  the 
Irish  Parliament.  Reform  or  Emancipation 
I  would  alike  have  been  fatal  to  the  union 
|  which  he  presently  began  to  design.  It 
I  was  to  redress  these  evils  that  the  club  of 
United  Irishmen  was  formed  by  Rowan 
i  Hamilton.  The  j>ersistent  opposition  of  the- 
I  government,  however,  drove  its  members  to 
disloyalty.  Sympathy  with  the  French  Revo- 
lution grew  active  in  the  north.  In  1793  the 
Convention  Act  l>ecame  law.  At  last,  in  1794, 
Pitt  seemed  to  waver.  liOrd  Fitzwilliam,  a 
known  friend  of  the  Catholics,  was  named 
Viceroy:  and  the  expectations  of  the  Catholics 
were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  Suddenly  the 
Viceroy  was  recalled.  The  miserable  rebellion 
of  1798  followed.  A  brief  and  horrible  agra- 
rian rising  was  suppressed,  and  punished 
with  the  cruelty  that  comes  of  fear.  The 
English  minister  saw  his  opportunity,  and 
bought  the  Parliament  he  had  degraded  so- 
ablvand  so  long.  The  union  with  England  was 
accomplish. d  by  the  Act  39  &  40  Geo.  III., 
c.  67.  July  2.  1*800,  and  the  Irish  Parliament 
ceased  to  exist  a  month  later.  For  many  years 
the  country  was  profoundly  disturl»ed.  Rol>ert 
Emmett  was  hanged  in  1803,  for  plotting  a 
second  rebellion.  Orange  outrages  prevailed 
in  the  north,  and  Daniel  O'Connell  was 
beginning  to  marshal  the  Catholic  democracy. 
He  determined  from  the  first  to  win  emanci- 
pation without  conditions.  Tho  Liberal  Pro- 
testant* under  Grattan.  the  Catholic  gentry 
I  under  J  a  ml  Fingall,  the  English  Catholics, 
and  a  strong  party  at  Home,  under  Gonsalvi, 
were  prepared  to  give  the  crown  a  veto  on  the- 
nomination  of  Irish  prelates,  in  return  for 
the  Uxtn.  Tho  bishops  themselves  favoured 
the  compromise.  O'Connell  opjiosed  and  tx-af 
them  all.    The  Catholic  Assoriation  (1824> 
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organised  the  peasantry  through  the  priests. 
The  Waterford  election  (1826)  proved  the 
power  of  the  movement.  The  return  of 
O'Connell  for  Clare  in  1829  convinced  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  must  choose 
between  concession  and  civil  war.  Tho 
Emancipation  Act  was  passed,  the  forty-shil- 
ling freeholders  were  disfranchised,  and  the 
Catholic  Association  suppressed.  The  horrors 
of  the  Tithe  War  led  to  a  severe  Coercion  Act 
in  1832,  and  to  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  the 
substitution  of  a  land-tax  in  1838.  A  Poor 
Law  was  passed  in  the  same  year,  and  a 
Municipal  Reform  Act  two  years  later.  The 
National  Schools  were  founded  in  1831 — 32, 
and  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  1845.  O'Con- 
nelTs  formidable  agitation  for  Repeal  marked 
the  second  administration  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
The  prohibition  of  the  monster  meeting  at  Clon- 
tarf  (Oct  3,  1843)  broke  his  power.  He  died 
at  Genoa  in  1847.  Tho  "Young  Ireland" 
party,  chiefly  composed  of  Protestant  jour- 
nalists and  men  of  letters,  made  a  foolish  at- 
tempt at  rebellion  in  1848.  The  Potato 
Famine  of  1846—48,  and  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court  Act,  caused  a  vast  exodus  to 
America.  A  considerable  amount  of  English 
capital  was  invested  in  Ireland,  and  some 
years  of  steady  progress  ensued.  But  the  en- 
during existence  of  social  and  political  dis- 
contents was  revealed  by  the  Pha<nix  Con- 
spiracy of  18.38.  They  culminated  in  Fenian- 
ism  at  the  close  of  the  American  War. 
[Fkician  Conspiracy  ]  In  1868  Mr.  Glad- 
stone became  premier  and  proceeded  to 
legislate  for  Ireland.  The  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished  and  disendowed  in  1869,  and 
a  Land  Bill  embodying  some  novel  prin- 
ciples became  law  in  1870.  Two  years  after 
the  Ballot  Act  (1872),  the  Home  Rule  party 
came  into  prominence  under  Mr.  Isaac  Butt. 
He  was  soon  ousted  from  his  position  by  Mr. 
Parnell  (1877-78),  who  availed  himself  of 
the  distress  caused  by  bad  harvests  in  1 878- 
80  to  organise  the  formidable  Land  League 
movement.  By  a  second  Land  Act,  passed  in 
1881,  Mr.  Gladstone  transformed  the  whole 
system  of  Irish  tenures.  The  Land  League 
was  suppressed  in  the  same  year,  but  imme- 
diately revived  as  the  National  League.  Sys- 
tematic outrages,  however,  still  prevailed  over 
three  of  the  provinces.  Offenders  against  the 
"unwritten  law  "were  shot  or"  boycotted,  "and 
in  May,  1882,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and 
Mr.  Burke,  the  Chief  and  Under  Secretaries 
for  Ireland,  were  stabbed  bv  the  "  Invinci- 
ble* "  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  "in  1885,  nearly 
ninety  Nationalists  having  been  elected  to 
Parliament  under  the  reduced  franchise, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  followed  by  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Liberal  party,  embraced  the  cause  of 
Home  Rule.  His  Bill  was  rejected  in  1886, 
his  government  being  succeeded  by  one 
pbdged  to  maintain  the  Union  intact.  But 
he  returned  to  power  in  1892,  and  introduced 
a  second  Bill,   which  passed  through  the 


House  of  Commons  but  was  thrown  out  by 
the  House  of  Lorda  The  Local  Government 
Act  of  1898  assimilated  the  administration  of 
Ireland  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  1903 
another  Land  Act,  amended  in  1904,  was 
passed.  Royal  visits  were  made  to  Ireland 
by  Queen  Victoria  in  1900,  and  by  Edward 
VII.  and  Queen  Alexandra  in  1903  and  1904. 
In  1908  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  foundation 
of  two  now  universities.  * 

I.  Celtic  Ireland,  a.  Contemporary :  —  Most 
of  the  extant  mannscript*  are  still  wholly  or 
partially  unpubbabed.  Ample  accounts  of  them 
are  given  by  O'Curry,  Manuscri)it  Muter  ml*  of 
Ancient  Irish  History ;  and  O'Reilly,  Irish 
Writer*.  A  few  were  printed  by  O' Conor,  forum 
Hib.  Vttert*  Scriptoret,  in  1814.  Hie  following 
have  been  published  in  the  Record  Series :  — 
Ancient  Lairt  of  Ireland,  Tke  War  of  the  Gasdhill 
vitk  tke  Guilt  (Norse  invasions),  Caroaieow 
ScMorum  (a.m.  1599— ad.  1150).  Annul*  of  Lough 
Ci  (1014-1590),  Historical  and  Municipal  Docu- 
ment, of  Ireland  (1172-13*0),  Giraldus  Cam- 

l r   Tbere  is  a  fine  edition  of  the  Annali  of 

the  Four  Matter*,  by  O'Donovan.  t.  Modern  :  — 
O'Curry,  CM  the  Manner*,  etc.,  of  the  Ancient  Irish, 
ed.  by  Dr.  W.  K  Sullivan  ;  Sir  Henry  Sumuer 
Maine.  Early  History  of  Institutions.  II.  The 
English  Conquest,  a.  Contemporary  :— Calen- 
dan  of  State  Paper*  in  the  Roll*  Series  ;  Edmund  . 
Campion,  A  Hietorie  of  Ireland  written  in  1571 ; 
Spenser,  A  Vieu-  of  the  Stat*  of  Ireland  ;  Sir  John 
Davie*.  A  Ditcovrrie  of  the  Stat*  of  Ireland  ;  Sir 
William  Petty,  Tk*  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland; 
Clarendou,  Huton'cal  F«*»r  of  the  Affair*  of  lee- 
tmd;  Carte,  Ormond;  Clogy,  Lift  of  Bedell  • 
Leland,  History  of  Ireland  j  Nulnon,  Historical 
Collection*,  b.  Modern  : -i-Prvndergaat.  Taa 
Cromvctllian  Settlement  of  Ireland;  Richey, 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ireland  (the  beat 
short  history  to  1«02)  ;  Lecky,  History  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  III.  The  Eng. 
lish  Rule.  a.  Contemporary  :-  Molyneux,  The 
Cat*  of  Irtland,  1698 ;  Swift,  Short  Yimt, 
Drawer'*  Letter*,  and  other  tracts;  Dobbs, 
Etmty  on  the  Trad*  of  Inland.  1734 :  Berkeley. 
The  (^M#ri»f.  1736—7  ;  Mrs.  Delany.  Autobiography 
and  Correspondence  (an  amusing  social  picture) ; 
O'Leary,  Work*;  Wesley,  Diarie%;  H«  ly 
Hutchinson,  Commercial  Restraints.  1779;  Young, 
Tour,  1780;  Burke's  Miscellaneous  Trad*  on  Irt- 
land; The  Live*  of  CharUmont,  Flood,  and  Grattan, 
by  Hardy,  Warden  Flood,  and  Henry  Grattan 
the  younger,  b.  Modern  :— 8ir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis,  On  Local  Dirt  urbane**  in  Ir*land ;  Leoky, 
History  of  England  in  tk*  Kigkttentk  Century,  and 
Tiie  Leader*  of  Public  Opinion  in  Jrrland. 

[J.  W.  F.] 
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Hugh  de  Lacy  1178 

Richard.  Earl  of  Pembroke  .  .1173 

Raymond  le  Gros  1178 

Prince  John  1177 

Lord  Justices,  no  Lord  Deputy  .1184 
Hugh  de  Lacy  (1189)  .  .    also  12<W  and  1KB 

Meyler  Fitz-Henry     .       .  1199  and  1204 

Geoffrey  de  Marinco  .       .      .      1215— LJ32 — 1233 

Piers  Gaveatou  1308 

Edmund  le  Botiller  1312 

Roger  de  Mortimer  1316 

Thomas  Fitzgerald  1320 

John  de  Bermiughain  1321 

Earl  of  Kildare  1337 

Prior  Roger  Outlow   ....    1328  and  1340 

Sir  John  d'Arcy  13X2 

Sir  John  de  Cberlton  1337 

Sir  Raoul  de  Ufford 
Sir  Soger  d'Arcy, ! 
Walter  de  ~ 
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Thomas  de  Rokeby 
Almeric  de  St.  Atuand 
J  a  tn  en,  Earl  of  Ormonde  . 
Lionel,  Diiku  nf  Clarence  . 
Gerald,  Earl  of  Desmond  . 
Wtdiam  de  Windsor  . 
Maurice.  Earl  of  Desmond;  James 

Ormonde  .... 
Edmund  Mortimer.  Earl  of  March 
Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford 
Hit  John  Stanley .... 
.lumen.  Earl  of  Ormonde  . 


Thomas,  Duke  of 
Roger  de  Mortimer 
Reginald  Grey,  Thomas  de  Holland 

Justice* . 
Thomas  of  Lancaster 
Sir  John  Stanley  and  Sir  John  Talbot 
James,  Earl  of  Ormonde 
Edmund  de  Mortuuer. 
Sir  John  Talbot  . 
Sir  John  Grey  . 
Sir  John  Sutton  . 
Sir  Thomas  Stanley  . 
Lord  de  Wells  . 
John.  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
Richard.  Duke  of  York 
Georire,  Duke  of  Clarence 
Earl  of  Worcester 
John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk 
Gerald.  Earl  of  Kildare 
John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincoln 
Joarper  Tudor,  Duke  of  Bedford 
Henrv,   Duke  of  York  (afterward 

V11L)  ;  his  deputy.  Sir  Edward 
Gerald.  Earl  of  Kildare  . 
Earl  of  Surrey 
Henry.  Duke  of  Richmond 
Thomss,  Earl  of  Sussex 
Robert,  Earl  of  Essex 
Lord  Monntjoy  . 
Lord  Falkland  . 
Lord  Strafford  . 
James.  Marquis  of  Ormonde 
Oliver  Cromwell  . 
Henrv  Cromwell  . 
Duke  of  Ormonde  . 
Lord  Roberts 
Lord  Berkeley  . 
Earl  of  Essex 
Duke  of  Ormonde 
Earl  of  Clarendon 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel 
Lord  Sydney 

Lord  Capel  .... 
Earl  of  Rochester 
Duke  of  Ormonde 
Earl  of  Pembroke 
Earl  of  Wharton . 
Duke  of  Ormonde 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  . 
Duke  of  Bolton  .  '  . 
Duke  of  Grnfton  . 
John.  Lord  Carteret  . 
Lionel,  Duke  of  I  Wset 
Duke  of  Devonshire  . 
Earl  of  Chesterfield  . 
Earl  of  Harrington 
Duke  of  Dorset  . 
Duke  of  Devonshire  . 
Duke  of  Bedford . 
Earl  of  Halifax  . 
Earl  of  Northumberland  . 
Earl  of  Hertford 
George,  Viscount  Townsheud 
Simon,  Earl  of  Hari"ourt 
John,  Earl  of  Huckintfhnmshir 
Frederick,  Earl  of  Carlisle 
Duke  of  Portland 
1  Temple 

I  of  Northington 
i  of  Rutland  . 

i  of  Buckingham  (Earl  Temple) 
ir\  of  Westmoreland 
Earl  FiUwilliam 
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13.*} 
1357 
1359 
1361 
1367 
1374 

1376 
13*) 
1385 
1  C»8 
1391 
1393 
131*5 


11.11  and 


s  Henry 


1398 
1408 
1413 
1420 
1424 
1423 
1427 
1428 
1135 
1438 
1416 
1419 
1461 
1470 
1478 
14K! 
14M 
1488 


1494 

1504 
1521 
1529 
1500 

1599 
1601 
16tt 
1629 

1643  and  K48 
1»U9 
1657 
l«i62 
1669 
1670 
1672 
1677 

less 

DS-iT 
1690 

1695 
17««> 
17u{ 
17-C 
17"9 
171o 
17K 
1717 
1781 
1724 
17(1 
17(7 
1744 
1747 
1751 

i:v. 

1757 
1761 
I7<vi 
1765 
17i»7 
1772 
1777 
17*0 
17h2 
17*2 
17X1 
1784 
17s7 
17!«» 
1795 


John,  Earl  Camden  ...... 

Marquis  Cornwallis   1798 

Earl  of  Hardwicke   1801 

Duke  of  Bedford   1806 

Duke  of  Richmond   1807 

Earl  Whitworth   181S 

Earl  Talbat   1817 

Murqui*  of  Wellesley   1821 

Marquis  of  Anglesey  

Duke  of  Northumberland  

Marquis  of  Anglesey  

Marquis  of  Wellesley  

Earl  of  Haddington  

Marquis  Normanby    ......  1835 

Earl  Fortescue   1839 

Earl  de  Grey   1841 

Lord  Heytesbury   1844 

Earl  of  Bessborough   1846 

Earl  of  Clarendon   184? 

Esrl  of  Eglinton .   18531 

Earl  of  St.  Germans   1853 

Earl  of  Carlisle  .       .  ....  1855 

John,  Lord  Wodehousc  (Earl  of  Kimberley).  1864 

Marquis  of  Abercorn   1S6C 

John.  Earl  Spencer   1868 

Duke  of  Abereoru   1874 

Duke  of  Marlborough   1874 

Earl  Cowper   1880 

Earl  Spencer   1888 

Earl  of  Carnarvon   1885 

Earl  of  Aberdeen   1886 

Marquis  of  Londonderry   1886 

Earl  of  Zetland  .  ....  1889 

Lord  Houghton  (the  Earl  of  Crewel  .  1898 

Earl  of  Cadogau   1895 

Earl  of  Dudley   1908 

Earl  of  Aberdeeu   1905 

Ireton,  Hexry  {b.  1611,  d.  1651),  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  joined  the  Parliamentary 
party,  and  fought  at  Gainsborough.  In 
Jan.,  1647,  he  married  Cromwell's  daughter 
Bridget.  He  was  active  in  putting  down  the 
Koyalist  risings  in  1648,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  energetic  members  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  which  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death. 
Ho  was  nominated  in  the  Council  of  State  in 
164!),  but  his  name  was  struck  out  by  Parlia- 
ment. When  Cromwell  went  over  to  Ireland, 
Ireton  was  appointed  hia  major-general,  and 
on  the  recall  of  the  former,  Ireton  was  made 
Lord  Deputy,  which  office,  says  Ludlow,  who 
was  his  colleague,  "  he  conducted  with  great 
ability,  and  with  unbounded  devotion  to  the 
public  service."  Parliament  settled  £2,000  a 
year  on  him,  but  he  refused  to  take  it.  Ho 
died  of  the  plague,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey ;  but  his  remains  were  dis- 
honoured at  the  Restoration  with  those  of 
the  other  "  regicides,"  and  hung  in  chains 
at  Tybuiu.  * 

Irish  Church,  The.  Ireland  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century.  The  faith 
of  the  new  Church  was  that  of  the  rest  of 
Western  Christendom.  Her  organisation 
whs  peculiar  to  herself.  The  tribe  was  re- 
constituted upon  a  religious  footing,  and  be- 
came a  monastic  community.  The  chief 
was  the  founder  and  first  abbot.  A  munlter 
of  his  tribesmen  and  tribesworaen  practised 
celibacy.  All  devoted  themselves  to  fasting 
and  to  prayer.    They  were  a  religious  family 
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living  under  their  own  rules,  rather  than  an 
order.  The  abbot  was  still  a  spiritual  chief, 
to  whom  all  members  of  the  tribe,  even  the 
tribal  bishops,  were  subject.  His  successors 
were  almost  invariably  chosen  from  his  kin. 
The  management  of  the  abbey  lands  re* 
ma  in  ml  with  his  married  relations.  The 
abbots  were  hiB  spiritual  descendants  {*ceU*i- 
astica  progenie*),  the  stewards  (airchinnechs), 
his  descendants  by  blood  {plebilit  progm\e$). 
Of  the  first  eleven  successors  of  St.  Columbia 
at  Iona,  ten  were  of  the  same  royal  stock. 
For  two  centuries  none  but  members  of  the 
Clan  Sinaich  sat  in  the  chair  of  Patrick  at 
Armagh.  When  11  the  family  of  Columba  ** 
pushed  their  spiritual  colony  into  England, 
they  regularly  sent  the  bishops,  without  ca- 
nonical election,  from  Iona  to  their  sees. 

The  tribal  constitution  of  the  Celts  made 
them  monks.  Their  old  roving  spirit  made 
them  missionaries.  As  lx>th  they  exercised  a 
lasting  influence  over  European  Christianity. 
They  converted  England,  and  left  it  the  most 
monastic  of  Latin  Churches.  In  the  twelfth 
century  Germany  was  studded  with  their 
monasteries.  They  were  the  apostles  of  Fran- 
conia  and  Carinthia.  From  Naples  to  Iceland 
they  have  left  their  names.  But  it  was  in 
<  In nl  that  the  Irish  set  an  enduring  mark  on 
Western  civilisation.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century  St.  Columba  settled  at 
Lnxeuil,  in  the  Vosges,  and  from  that  centre 
colonised  the  classic  land  of  Latin  monastieism. 
His  disciples  conformed  to  the  wiser  rule  of 
Benedict,  and  were  absorbed  in  the  Bene- 
dictine order.  But  their  labours  led  to  the 
Benedictine  settlement  of  Burgundy.  Their 
monasteries,  planted  in  the  darkest  days  of 
Western  Christianity,  prepared  the  way  for 
Clugny,  for  Citeaux",  and  for  Clairvaux,  for 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  and  St.  Bernard.  When 
the  monk-popes  of  Burgundy  saved  Christen- 
dom from  an  hereditary  priesthood,  the 
danger  was,  perhaps,  greatest  in  the  tribal 
church  of  Ireland.  But  the  popes  themselves 
were  reared  by  the  children  of  Columban. 
St.  Malachy  (1094—1148),  who  had  been 
brought  early  under  the  influence  of  Rome, 
introduced  the  new  discipline  into  Ireland. 
The  Norse  invasions  had  destroyed  the 
monasteries.  The  lay  administrators  of  the 
Church  lands  had  encroached  upon  the  title 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  abbots.  Malachy 
reformed  Bangor.  He  was  nominated  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  by  Cclsus,  the  hereditary 
incumbent.  After  a  long  struggle  with  the 
nssertors  of  the  tribal  principle,  he  found  him- 
self acknowledged  as  Primate  in  1133.  He 
visited  Clairvaux.  He  left  his  companions 
with  Bernard  for  instruction.  He  journeyed 
to  Rome,  and  was  appointed  legate  by  Inno- 
cent II.  On  his  return  be  founded  the  Cister- 
cian house  of  Mellifont,  in  Louth,  the  first 
reirular  monaster)"  in  Ireland.  Eight  years 
later  he  again  jiassed  into  Gaul  to  re- 
ceive the  pallium  from  Eugeriua  IV.  But 


his  strength  failed  him  at  Clairvaux.  He 
died  under  the  roof  of  his  friend  and  master 
in  1148.  Four  years  after  his  death  Cardinal 
John  Paperon  and  Christian.  Bishop  of  Lia- 
more,  presided  as  papal  legates  over  a  council 
at  Mellifont.  The  four  metropolitan  sees 
were  established,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  the  canonical  restraints  on  marriage, 
and  some  minor  abuses  were  corrected.  Many 
other  synods  were  hi  Id  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Those  of  Cashel  (1172)  and  Dublin  (1186) 
are  the  most  important.  The  first  tried  to 
introduce  the  payment  of  tithes  and  other 
English  olwservances.  The  second  confiued 
itself  to  regulating  the  ritual.  In  both  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  to  conform  to  the 
Roman  discipline.  By  the  end  of  the  century 
the  traditional  monastieism  was  everywhere 
superseded  by  the  rule  of  the  Augustinian 
canons.  The  learning  of  the  older  monks 
is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Bede,  by  the 
classical  manuscripts  in  their  peculiar  charac- 
ter still  scattered  over  Europe,  and  by  the  bold 
and  often  unorthodox  doctrines  they  main- 
tained. Virgilius  taught  the  existence  of  the 
antipodes  in  the  eighth  century,  John  Scotus 
Erigena  upheld  the  views  of  Origen  in  the 
ninth,  and  Macarius  seems,  in  some  points,  to 
have  anticipated  the  theories  of  Spinoza. 

From  their  first  conversion  the  Danes  of 
the  eastern  seaboard  looked  upon  the  tribal 
church  as  irregular.  Their  endeavours  to 
place  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction,  first 
of  the  Norwegian,  and  afterwards  of  the 
English  primate,  led  to  a  separation  between 
the  two  Irish  Churches,  which  in  one  form  or 
other  has  lasted  to  the  present  time.  Bishops 
of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  were 
consecrated  by  the  English  primates  from  the 
days  of  Lanfranc.  The  establishment  of  the 
metropolitan  sees  by  Eugenius  was  resented 
in  England  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  Canterbury.  From  the  coming  of  the  Nor- 
mans to  the  final  enforcement  of  Protestantism 
under  Charles  I.,  the  mutual  animosity  of  the 
natives  and  the  colonists  deepened  the  estrange- 
ment between  Dublin  ana  Armagh.  Irish 
clerks,  and  Irish  monks  were  excluded  from 
English  benefices  and  English  monasteries, 
while  the  Saxon  was  shut  out  from  founda- 
tions beyond  the  Pale.  At  length  the  Refor- 
mation freed  Dublin  from  its  dependence  by 
an  oider  in  council  (lo51). 

The  mendicants  reached  Ireland  soon  after 
their  foundation,  and  have  ever  since  rendered 
great  services  to  their  Church.  Even  before 
the  Reformation  "  no  person  of  the  Church, 
high  or  low,  great  or  small,  English  or  Irish, 
used  to  preach  the  word  of  Qod,  saving  the 
poor  friars  beggars."  Ecclesiastical  discipline 
had  perished  in  the  general  desolation.  Great 
foundations  like  Clonmacnoise  and  Ardagh 
were  without  vestments  and  church  plate. 
Walled  towns  alone  possessed  means  for  the 
de<  ent  conduct  of  public  worship. 

The  earlier  measures  of  Henry  VIII.  met 
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with  little  opposition.  The  declaration  of 
the  royal  supremacy  (28  Henry  VIII.,  c.  13) 
was  accepted  by  the  Catholics  of  tho  Pale, 
and  generally  disregarded  by  the  Celts.  The 
only  protest  against  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  came  from  the  Deputy  and  Coun- 
cil, who  regarded  it  as  a  blow  fatal  to  the 
education  "  of  the  whole  Englishry  of  this 
land."  The  attempt  made  in  Idol  to  force 
the  ritual  of  1549  upon  the  Irish  was  the  first 
step  which  provoked  resistance.  The  new 
doctrines  were  preached  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  new  preachers  were  time-servers,  and 
men  of  scandalous  lives.  Zealous  Protestants 
refused  tho  cure  of  souls  whom  they  could 
not  hope  to  instruct.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  tho  old  rites  were  restored,  and 
tho  Protestant  prelates  withdrew.  Tho  re- 
ligious policy  of  Elizabeth  is  well  illustrated 
by  her  reply  to  Hugh  O'Neill's  demand  for 
liberty  of  conscience.  M  Her  Majesty  hath 
tolerated  herein  hitherto,  and  so  in  likelihood 
•ho  will  continue  the  same."  Catholicism 
was  a  real  danger  to  an  excommunicated 
sovereign,  and  there  were  too  many 
Irish  Catholics  in  the  queen's  armies  for  a 
systematic  persecution  of  tho  Catholic  faith. 
The  steps  which  gradually  led  to  the  fusion 
of  the  Anglo-Normans  of  "the  Pale,  and  their 
old  enemies  the  Celts,  into  a  "  quasi-nation," 
have  been  indicated  in  the  general  article  on 
Ireland.  Careful  provision  for  tne  Anglican 
Church  was  made  in  the  plantation  under 
James  I.,  and  again  at  the  Restoration.  But 
her  position  was  essentially  weak.  The 
highest  offices  were  invariably  filled  with 
English  courtiers.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
was  usually  one  of  the  chief  Parliamentary 
managers  for  the  crown.  Non-residence  was 
shamefully  common  amongst  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Establishment,  while  extreme  poverty 
hampered  the  usefulness  of  the  country 
parsons.  Their  missionary  efforts  bore  little 
fruit,  but  as  resident  country  gentlemen  they 
did  much  to  improve  tho  social  condition 
of  tho  people.  The  provisions  of  the  penal 
code  affecting  Catholic  laymen  belong  to  the 
political  history  of  Ireland.  But  thero  wore 
many  special  laws  aimed  directly  at  the 
priesthood.  Bv  an  Act  of  1703  nil  priests 
were  compelled  to  register  their  names  and 
addresses,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Over  a  thousand  obeyed.  In  1709  they  were 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  which 
they  believed  to  be  unlawful.  I*ess  than 
forty  submitted  The  rest  incurred  the 
penalty  of  banishment  for  life,  and  of  death 
jf  they  returned.  All  the  dignitaries  of  tho 
Church,  from  archbishops  to  vicars-general, 
all  friars,  and  all  unregistered  priests,  were 
liable  to  the  pains  of  treason.  Catholic 
education  was  absolutely  forbidden,  while  the 
prosclvtisin  of  the  Charter  Schools  (1733)  was 
encouraged  by  heavy  subsidies,  and  special 
legislative  restrict  ion's  on  the  natund  rights 
of    parents.     The  penal    system    inflicted  | 


frightful  evils  on  the  country,  but  of 
course  failed  of  its  object.  From  the  first, 
M  Popish  priests  spared  not  to  come  out 
of  Spain,  from  Borne  and  from  Beimes, 
only  to  draw  the  people  into  tho  Church  of 
Borne."  Even  in  the  worst  days  bishops, 
arch-priests,  and  vicars-general  iurked  dis- 
guised in  obscure  farmhouses.  In  1732  thero 
were  892  mass-houses,  served  by  1,4 4 3  priests, 
besides  regulars,  in  tho  kingdom.  Twenty 
years  later  an  organised  hierarchy  of  twenty- 
four  archbishops  and  bishops  administered 
the  Church,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
tho  Nuncio  at  Brussels.  The  prelates  were 
still  nominated  by  the  exiled  Stuarts.  After 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  many 
causes  tended  to  promote  a  general  toleration. 
The  spirit  of  Locke  and  Hoadley  prevailed 
amongst  educated  Protestants.  Educated  Ca- 
tholics brought  home  the  doctrinesof  tho  Ency- 
clopedic from  France.  A  Oullican  tinge  per- 
vaded the  priesthood.  The  bishops  of  M  mister 
were  censured  by  the  Propaganda  for  approving 
the  oath  embodied  in  13  and  14  George  III., 
c.  35.  The  teaching  of  Abernethy  and  of 
Francis  Huteheson  had  diffused  a  rationalistic 
spirit  amongst  the  Ulster  Presbyterians.  The 
schisms  of  the  "  New  Lights"  in  1726,  and  of 
the  rigid  Covenanters  twenty  years  later, 
broke  their  power.  The  toleration  of  1778 
sprang,  as  Charlemont  said,  "  rather  from 
fashionable  Deism  than  from  Christianity, 
which  is  now  unfortunately  much  out  of 
fashion."  But  the  latitudinarian  phase  si  n  ill 
passed  away.  The  Evangelical  movement 
and  the  Ultramontane  revival  embittered  the 
animosities  caused  by  the  rebellion  and  its 
suppression,  by  O'Connell's  agitations,  by  tho 
Church  Te  mporalities  Act  of  1833,  the  appro- 
priation clause  of  1S35,  the  tithe  war,  and  the 
education  question.  The  position  of  the 
Establishment  was  indefensible.  The  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Catholics  (1793)  sealed  its 
doom.  The  Piotcstants  realised  their  danger, 
and  made  an  express  guarantee  of  the  rights  of 
tho  Church  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
Union.  This  policy  was  for  a  timo  success- 
ful, but  no  guarantee  could  permanently 
maintain  so  glaring  an  abuse.  In  March, 
1868,  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  resolutions  con- 
demning the  existent  e  of  the  Church  as  an 
Establishment.  A  dissolution  followed  in  tho 
autumn,  and  the  Liberals  acceded  to  power. 
In  the  first  session  of  the  ne  w  Parliament  an 
Act  "  to  put  an  end  to  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  and  to  make  pi  o vision  in  rcsjiect 
of  the  temporalities  thereof."  became  law. 
The  Episcopalians  availed  themselves  of  tho 
change  thus  wrought  in  their  position  to  revise 
their  constitution  and  liturgy  in  an  anti- 
sacerdotal  sense.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
made  great  mate-rial  progress  during  the  last 
half  century,  while  her  discipline  has  been 
thoroughly  reformed  under  the  vigorous  rule 
of  a  new  school  of  prelates.  "  See  ularism  " 
I  has  of  late  begun  to  threaten  her  political 
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power.  The  Presbyterians  are  still  the 
strongest  and  moBt  numerous  communion  in 
the  North. 

Reeves's  ed.  of  Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Columbo, 
snd  the  scattered  papers  of  the  same  writer  iu 
the  Proceeding*  of  the  Royal  Irirh  Academy ;  the 
Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  in  the  Bolluudist  Acta 
Sanctorum;  I.aiutpiii,  Eccletuait  ical  Uittorg  of 
/retail  i  to  the  Heytnuing  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury; Moutalembart,  Monk*  of  the  Wert  (for 
the  missionaries);  Luke  Wadding,  A\  unlet 
Ifinoriim;  de  Burgo,  Hikmna  Dominican* ;  Dr. 
Morau,  Ettayt  on  the  Origin,  dr.,  of  the  Early 
IrMi  Cftsune*.  Spirit^***  OsshiiVhm,  UMorieal 
Sketch  of  the  Persecution*  <fo. :  the  Ecclesiastical 
Histories  of  B return  (R.  C  ),  Haut  (Episcopalian), 
Reid  and  Killen  (Presbyterian).  The  best 
ireueral  sketch  since  the  Reformation  will  he 
found  in  Lecky"s  Hist,  of  Eng.  in  tk»  Eighteenth 
Centnry.  [J.  W.  P.] 

Irish  Land  Acta.  [Land  Lkoisla- 


Irish  Society,  The.  Under  James  I. 
a  committee  was  formed  by  twelve  of  the 
London  city  companies,  to  colonist;  the  con- 
fiscated lands  of  O'Neil  and  O'Donnoll  in 
Ulster,  and  the  Ulster  plantation,  with  Lon- 
donderry and  Coleraino  as  chief  towns, 
was  the  result  (1613>.  The  charter  was 
taken  away  in  1637,  out  restored,  though 
with  some  changes,  in  1670.  This  corpora- 
tion still  owns  much  land  in  the  north  of 
Ireland. 

Isabella  op  Anootlsmb  (</.  1246),  second 
wife  of  King  John,  was  the  daughter 
of  Almeric,  Count  of  Angouleme.  She 
Wat  betrothed  to  Hugh  of  Lusignan,  but  when 
John  became  enamoured  of  her,  in  1200,  she 
was  married  to  him,  on  the  divorce  of  his  first 
wife,  Hadwisa,  who  was  put  away  on  the  plea 
of  consanguinity,  while  Isabella's  twtrothal 
was  likewise  annulled.  After  John's  death  she 
returned  to  Angouleme,  and  in  1220  she  mar- 
ried her  former  lover,  Hugh  of  Lusignun, 
whom  she  ind uced  to  t  ntnsf  er  h is allegia nee  from 
the  French  king  to  her  son  Henry  III.  This 
step  resulted  in  the  war  in  Poitou,  in  which 
Henry  and  his  step-father  were  beaten,  and 
Isabella  had,  in  1244,  to  flee  to  the  abbey  of 
Fontevraud,  "where,"  says  Matthew  Paris. 
"  she  was  hid  in  a  secret  chamber,  and  lived 
at  her  ease,  though  the  Poitevins  and  the 
French,  considering  her  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
astrous war,  called  her  by  no  other  name  than 
Jezebel,  instead  of  her  rightful  appellation  of 
Isabel."  At  Fontevraud  she  took  the  veil, 
and  shortly  afterwards  died. 

Paris,  Hist^nylor. 


Isabella,  wife  of  Edward  II.  (b.  1292, 
d.  1358),  was  the  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of 
France.  She  was  betrothed  to  Princo  Edward 
in  1301,  and  the  marriage  took  place  in  1308. 
Her  husband's  attachment  to  Gaveston  alien- 
ated her  from  him,  and  towards  all  his  confi- 
dential ministers  she  displayed  a  settled 
aversion.  She  seems  to  have  been  very 
popular  with  the  baronial  party,  and  more 


particularly  with  the  citizens  of  London. 
The  insult  offered  to  her  by  Ix»rd  Badlesmere, 
who  refused  to  allow  her  to  enter  Ix-eds  Castle, 
Kent,  was  the  cause  indirectly  of  the  temporary 
downfall  of  the  baronial  party,  and  the  de- 
feat of  Lancaster  at  Borough'bridge.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Isabella  had  formed  any 
intimacy  with  Mortimer  previously  to  her 
journey  to  France  in  1323.  but  some  writers 
assert  that  it  was  by  her  means  that  he 
effected  his  escape  from  the  Tower.  A  dis- 
pute having  arisen  between  Edward  II.  and 
his  brother-in-law,  the  French  king.  Isabella 
was  sent  over  to  France  to  arrange  the  matter 
in  1325.  Having  induced  the  king  to  send 
over  Prince  Edward  to  join  her,  she  openly 
declared  her  intention  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land to  deliver  her  husband  from  the  hands 
of  the  Despencers.  Many  of  the  e  xcited  and 
discontented  barons  had  assembled  at  the 
French  court,  and  with  their  aid  and  the 
troops  she  obtained  from  Hainault,  she  got 
together  a  sufficient  force  to  enable  her  to 
venture  on  invading  England.  She  landed  in 
Sept..  1326,  near  Harwich,  where  she  was 
joined  by  many  of  the  nobles.  Her  party 
gradually  gathered  strength  as  she  marched 
westward  against  the  king.  Edward  surren- 
dered, the  Despencers  were  executed,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  king  was  deposed,  and 
Prince  Edward  placed  on  the  throne.  From 
this  time  till  the  end  of  1330  the  queen  and 
her  paramour,  Mortimer,  were  supreme.  Ed- 
ward II.  was,  in  all  probability,  put  to  a 
cruel  death,  the  greater  part  of  the  royal 
revenues  were  placed  in  the  queen's  lands, 
and  all  attempts  to  give  the  young  king  a  real 
share  in  the  government  were  defeated.  The 
terror  which  these  two  confederates  had 
managed  to  establish  was  seen  by  the  way  in 
which  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
the  uncle  of  the  voung  king,  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  was  sup- 

Eressed.  Kent  was  seized  and  put  to  death, 
lut  a  more  formidable  movement  was  now 
made.  King  Edward,  acting  in  alliance  with 
some  of  the  barons,  suddenly  seized  Mortimer 
at  Nottingham  (1330),  and  had  him  speedily 
tried  and  executed.  The  queen  was  excluded 
from  all  further  share  in  the  government, 
and  compelled  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her 
life  in  retirement  at  Castle  Rising,  on  a  yearly 
allowance  of  £3,000. 

Robert  of  Avesburjr,  Chronicle  (printed  by 
Ucarne) ;  Knyirhton  (iu  Twysden,  Scriptore* 
Decern) ;  Longman,  Hat.  of  Ediranl  HI. 

Isabella  (<t.  1409),  was  the  daughter  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  and  at  the  ago  of  eight, 
in  1396  became  the  second  wife  of  Richard  II. 
By  this  marriage  an  end  was  put  for  a  timo 
to  the  war  between  the  two  countries.  After 
her  husband's  deposition  she  returned  to 
France,  but  for  some  time  resolutely  refused 
to  marry  again,  retaining  her  belief 
Richard  was  still  alive,  and  attempting 

to   join  him.     In    1406,  being 
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c-onvinccd  of  hia  death,  she  married  Charles, 
Duke  of  Orleans.    [Richard  II.] 

Isabella  (*.  1332.  d.  1379),  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  III.,  was  betrothed  to 
Count  Louis  of  Flanders,  in  1347.  This 
marriage,  however,  was  distasteful  to  the 
young  noble,  and  he  est 'aped  into  France  to 
avoid  fulfilling  the  contract.  Eighteen  years 
later  (July,  1365),  site  was  married  to  inge- 
brandde  Coney,  who  had,  in  the  previous  year, 
come  to  England  as  a  hostage  for  King  John 
of  France.  Her  husband  was  made  Earl  of 
Bedford  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  first  child 
(1366).  De  Coney,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years,  went  over  to  the  French  interests, 
and  was  at  last  parted  from  his  wife,  who 
returned  to  England  after  her  huslmnd  had 
renounced  all  his  English  estates  {circa  1377). 
Two  years  later  she  died. 

Mm.  Green,  Live  of  t  >.e  P.-inctu**  of  England. 

Isabella  (*.  LSM,  d.  1241),  the  second 
daughter  of  King  John,  was  married  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.,  in  the  year  1235, 
after  negotiations  had  l>een  set  on  foot  for  her 
marriage  with  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland 
(1220),  and  even  with  Henry,  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans (1225),  tho  son  of  her  future  husband. 
In  1238  the  new  empress  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
who  was  named  Henry,  after  his  uncle  Henry 
III.  Isabella  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
the  society  of  her  IiusInuuI  much,  as  she  lived 
for  the  most  part  by  herself  at  Noenta.  In 
1241,  however,  she  met  her  brother  Richard 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  though  not 
without  considerable  difficulty.  lsaUdlu  died 
at  Foggia  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year. 
Henry  III/*  grief  for  his  sister's  death  was 
so  great  that  he  gave  the  large  sum  of  £208 
6s.  8d.  to  his  almoner  to  be  distrihuted  among 
the  (Mxir  in  one  day  for  his  sister's  soul.  Her 
son  Henry,  in  biter  years,  became  titular 
"  King  of  Jerusalem,"  but  died  in  1254  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  — "  a  victim,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, to  the  traitorous  artifices  of  his  brother 
Conrad." 

Mrs.  Green,  Lit*  of  tht  Prtncw.  of  England, 

TOl.  ». 

Island  Scots,  The,  seem  to  have  settled 
in  Ireland  some  time  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  These  Redshanks,  ns  they 
wore  often  called,  were  most  of  them  Hiph- 
lanilers,  and  they  issued  forth  from  their 
Ulster  fastnesses  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 
The  efforts  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex  as  Lord 
Deputy,  and  of  Ormonde,  were  insufficient 
for  repressing  them.  Their  chief,  Mac- 
Connel,  was  as  a  rule  the  close  ally  of  the 
torrible  O'Neils;  but  about  1564  Shane 
O'Xeil  attacked  them  and  defeated  them  in  a 

n battle,  killing  their  chiefs.  In  revenge 
lis  defeat.  Ogo  MacConnel,  the  brother 
of  the  slain  chief,  caused  Shane,  when  a 
suppliant  in  his  camp,  to  be  brutally  mur* 
deml.    During  the  whole  of  the  troubles  of 


Elizabeth's  reign,  they  held  Antrim  and 
Down;  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  too,  till 
the  year  1619,  when  Sir  Randal  MacConnel, 
or  MacDonald,  was  their  chief. 

Island  Voyage,  The,  is  the  namo 
given  to  the  disastrous  expedition  to  tho 
Azores  undertaken  by  Essex  and  Raleigh 
in  1597. 

Isles,  Lords  «>f  the.  The  Lords  of  tho 
Isles  claimed  their  descent  from  Somerlaed, 
Rcgulus  of  Argyle,  who  towards  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  obtained  possession  of 
half  of  the  Sudercys.  [Hehkide*.]  Douglas 
has  quoted  a  letter,  dated  1292,  bidding 
Alexander  de  lnsulis  Scotia-  to  keep  the 
l>eace  within  his  bounds  of  the  isles  till  the 
next  meeting  of  Parliament  The  same 
authority  mentions  an  indenture,  dated  1334, 
by  which  Baliol  yielded  to  John,  Lord  of  tho 
Isles  of  Mull,  Skye,  I  slay,  and  other  islands, 
while  that  nobleman  in  return  became  tho 
liegeman  of  the  king.  In  later  years,  how- 
ever, John  seems  to  have  done  homage  to 
David  II.  {circa  1344).  In  1356  Ed  wan!  III. 
treated  with  him  as  an  independent  prince, 
and  in  the  treaty  for  the  liberation  of  King 
David  (1357)  the  truce  net  ween  England  and 
Scotland  included  John  of  the  Isles  and  all  tho 
other  English  allies.  Though  some  years 
later  John  of  the  Isles  (</.  1387)  bound 
himself  to  answer  for  all  taxes  the  king  might 
impose  on  his  domains,  yet  he  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  independent  prince, 
and  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  Lord 
of  the  Isles.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
David,  who  claiming  the  earldom  of  Man  in 
right  of  his  wife,  invaded  the  Lowlands,  and 
was  defeated  at  Harlaw,  near  Aberdeen 
(1411).  His  son  Alexander,  who  succeeded 
to  his  father  about  1426,  was  forced  to  beg 
pardon  for  the  rebellion  ho  raised  against 
James  I.,  "attired  in  his  shirt  and  drawers 
and  kneeling  before  the  high  altar  of  Holyrood 
Church."  Alexander's  son  John,  who  was  Lord 
Of  the  Isles  from  1449  to  1498,  joined  in  tho 
Douglas  reWllion  of  1451  :  and  in  1481  was 
in  treasonable  communication  with  Edward 
IV.,  for  which  he  was  outlawed,  and  several 
of  the  island  chieftains  transferred  their 
allegiauce  from  him  to  the  crown.  From  this 
time  the  glory  of  the  lordship  disappeared : 
the  title  was  indeed  resumed  by  a  John  of 
Islay  under  James  V.;  but  it  was  only  an 
empty  vaunt.  The  real  power  on  the  western 
coast  passed  from  the  Macdonalds  to  the 
Camplndls,  though  the  former  long  kept  up  a 
kind  of  roval  state  in  Skve. 

w  m 

Douiflus,  l'ettaijf  of  Scotland. 

I  slip,  Simon  (d.  1366),  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1349 — 1366),  was  one  of  the 
royal  secretaries,  and  on  tho  death  of  Brad- 
wardine  was  appointed  to  the  metropolitan 
see.  He  is  famous  as  an  ecclesiastical  reformer, 
and  did  much  to  remedy  some  of  the  crying 
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abuses  in  the  Church.  He  boldly  reproved 
Edward  III.  for  the  extravaganco  and  luxury 
of  his  court  and  household,  and  assisted  in 
«.*naeting  the  famous  Statutes  of  Pruvisors 
and  Pnomuniro  which  were  levied  against  the 
oppressions  of  the  Popes.  The  conduct  of 
this  archbishop  on  several  occasions  merits 
■great  praise ;  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Flagellants,  who  in  the  early  days  of  his 
office  were  swarming  into  England.  These 
ho  found  on  enquiry  to  be  mere  enthusiasts, 
and  not  men  of  loose  lives;  hence  he  left 
their  frenzy  to  die  of  its  own  accord,  and 
would  not  encourage  it  by  persecution.  In 
1359  we  fiud  him  ordering  prayers  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  the  success  of  Edward  1 1 1. 'a 
French  expedition. 

Hook,  Lit*  oftlu  A  .  chbUhopt  of  GftRffi 'bury. 

Italy,  Relations  with.  As  Italy  has 
only  recently  become  a  single  state,  its  rela- 
tions with  England  are  very  hard  to  define. 
In  a  sense,  all  the  relations  of  England  with 
Imperial  and  Papal  Itomc  come  within  this 
question.  The  literary  and  civilising  in- 
fluences which  the  home  of  ancient  culture 
has  constantly  exercised  on  mediaeval  Eng- 
land, have  a  still  more  direct  claim  for  treat- 
ment. But  the  mere  jolitinil  relations  of  the 
various  governments  of  Italy  and  England 
only  necessitate  a  much  more  cursory  con- 
sideration.  The  States  of  mediieval  Italy 
were  too  small,  too  self-centred,  and  too  re- 
mote to  have  manv  direct  political  dealings 
■with  the  distant  and  barbarous  English.  Some 
of  the  more  important  transactions  will  bo 
found  under  Emi'Ihk,  Relations  with,  Papacy, 
Relations  with,  etc.  The  close  friendship  of 
the  Normans  of  England  with  the  Normans 
of  Naples,  especially  as  instanced  in  the  effect 
upon  each  other  of  the  systems  of  government 
of  Henry  II.  and  William  the  (food — the 
long  struggle  of  Henry  III.  to  get  Naples  for 
his  son  Edmund  of  Lane  aster— the  influence 
of  Italian  lawyer* and  financiers  on  Edward  I. 
— the  want  of  faith  of  Edward  III.  to  his 
Florentine  creditors — our  commercial  deal- 
ings with  Venice,  are,  if  we  leave  literary 
c  onnections  out  of  sight,  perhaps  the  most 
important  examples  of  direct  relations  1k- 
tweon  the  two  countries  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  struggles  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
■enter  into  the  European  system  which  was 
formed  almost  in  consequence  of  the  break- 
up of  the  political  system  of  media-val  Italy 
— his  political  alliance  with  the  Tope? 
Jind  the  Venetians— his  efforts  to  exclude 
both  French  ami  Imperial  influences  in  turn, 
are  of  small  importance  when  comjuired  with 
the  influence  of  the  New  Learning  on  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  the  country,  or 
eventho  indirect  political  influences  of  Italian 
examples  of  tyranny  in  an  ago  when  Thomas 
Cromwell  learnt  his  methods  of  government 
from  the  Prince  of  Machiavelii.  Despite  the 
of  ail  religious  dealings  in  conse- 


q  nonce  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  most 
political  dealings  as  the  result  of  the  subjec- 
tion of  Italv  to  the  Austro-Spanish  house,  the 
literary  and  civilising — too  often  the  corrupt- 
ing— influence  of  Italy  on  England  was  never 
stronger  than  during  the  Elizabethan  age. 
All  writers,  from  Harrison  to  Ascham  and 
Shakespeare,  largely  testify  to  its  importance. 
Yet,  hardly  excepting  the  constant  intercourse 
with  Venice — whose  diplomatists  still  em- 
bodied the  results  of  their  objective  study  oi 
our  affairs  in  their  despatches  and  Relazio'ni — 
our  political  dealings  with  Italy  were  unim- 
portant. This  is  especially  the  case  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  period  peculiarly 
barren  in  its  foreign  relations.  James  I.  a 
sympathy  for  Father  Paul  and  the  Venetians 
— Cromwell's  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
Vaudois  of  Piedmont — the  Travels  of  Duke 
Cosimo  III.  of  Tuscan v  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. — the  marriage  of 
James  1 1,  with  Maria  of  Modcna— are  fair 
instances  of  the  sort  of  relations  that  existed 
between  the  two  countries.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  had  again  made  England  a  great 
European  power,  our  political  dealings  with 
Italy  beeamo  more  important.  The  assist- 
ance England  from  time  to  timo  gave  to  tho 
rising  power  of  Piedmont,  excited  great  in- 
dignation from  the  Austrians.  For  example, 
the  Treaties  of  Worms  (1743)  and  Aachen 
(1748),  and  the  consequent  rupture  between 
Austria  and  England.  The  vigour  which  com- 
pelled Don  Carlos  of  Naples  to  abandon  his 
allies  during  the  same  war  may  also  be  men- 
tioned as  illustrating  the  natural  hostility  of 
England  to  tho  Bourbon  Kings  of  Naples. 
Yet  English  fleets  protected  the  Neapolitan 
partners  of  the  Family  Compact  when,  in  evil 
days  for  monarchy,  the  French  Directory  and 
the  Empire  successively  drove  them  from  tho 
mainland.  Nelson's  unfortunate  dealings 
with  Naples,  the  gallant  incursion  which 
led  to  tho  victory  of  Maida,  are  conspicuous 
instances  of  English  relations  with  that 
monarchy.  Tho  gradual  emancipation  of 
nineteenth  century  Italy,  associated  as  it  is 
with  the  name  of  Garibaldi,  has  constantly 
found  warm  sympathy  from  English  public 
opinion,  though  the  colder  support  of  English 
diplomacy  drove  Cavour  to  seek  in  Napoleonic 
France  a  strange  ally  in  a  struggle  for  na- 
tional liberty.  pj.  F.  T  ] 


Jacobites,  The  (from  Jacobut,  the  Latin 
for  James),  were  the  adherents  of  the  Stuart 
cause  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Tho  ex- 
pulsion of  James  II.  had  been  effected  with 
surprisingly  little  difficulty  ;  but  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  now  government,  the  crushing 
taxaiion  which  the  great  war  involved,  the 
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party  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  the  presence  of 
James  in  Ireland,  and  the  reaction  which 
always  succeeds  revolution,  had  produced  in 
a  very  short  time  a  formidable  party  of 
friends  of  the  exiled  house.  The  Tories  and 
High  Churchmen  began  to  realise  that  the 
Revolution  could  be  justified  only  on  Whig 
principles,  when,  despite  the  efforts  of  William 
III.,  the  Whigs  assumed  the  control  of  the 
administration.  The  very  Churchmen  who 
had  led  the  opposition  to  a  Popish  king  be. 
came  the  founders  of  the  schism  of  the  Non- 
jurors. They  and  the  Catholics  could  not  be 
other  than  avowed  Jacobites.  But  among  the 
nominal  adherents  of  William  there  was  a 
class  of  what  a  prominent  Whig  called  u  Non- 

ering  swearers,"  whose  acquiescence  in  the 
volution  was  at  liest  formal,  whose  more 
active  section  might  be  relied  upon  to  join  a 
Jacobite  revolt,  and  whose  passive  section 
would,  at  least,  welcome  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  dynasty.  A  Large  section  of  the 
Tory  party  fell  within  the  latter  category. 
"Several  in  England,"  writes  a  Jacobite 
agent,  "  wish  the  king  well  who  would  not 
risk  their  estates  for  him.  If  he  came  with 
ten  thousand  men,  not  a  sword  would  be 
drawn  against  him."  Thus  there  were,  be- 
sides the  avowed  Jacobites,  the  Nonjurors, 
and  tho  Catholics,  a  very  large  class  of 
Jacobite  sympathisers.  There  were,  more- 
over,  a  large  number  of  prominent  statesmen 
who,  in  an  age  of  loose  political  morality,  did 
not  scruple  to  secure  u  safe  retreat  for  them- 
selves in  the  event  of  the  restoration  of  King 
James.  Many  of  the  great  Whig  and  Tory 
leaders— Russell,  Leeds,  Shrewsbury,  Godol- 
phin,  Marlborough— carried  on  an  active 
intrigue  with  the  banished  king.  Besides  the 
above  classes,  there  was  a  nucleus  for  organi- 
sation in  the  exiled  Court  of  St.  Germain, 
whence  many  a  subtle  and  experienced  in- 
triguer set  forth  to  win  back  for  the  king  his 
lost  throne.  The  active  support  of  the  French 
could  be  relied  upon  ;  and,  besides  the  English 
Jacobites,  they  could  rely,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
bulk  of  the  Highland  clans,  more  jealous  of  the 
Whig  clan  of  the  Campbells  than  zealous  for 
divine  right,  but  ever  ready  to  revive  the 
glories  of  Montrose  and  Dundee.  The  per- 
secuted Episcopalian  sect  in  the  Lowlands 
were  Jacobites  to  a  man;  and,  after  the 
Darien  episode  had  re-kindled  tho  national 
animosity  of  Scotland  against  England,  tho 
Jacobite  emissaries  were  not  without  hope 
even  that  Whigs  and  Presbyterians  might 
bo  impelled  by  patriotism  to  support  the 
old  line  of  Scottish  monarchs.  In  Ireland, 
after  the  failure  of  James  ll.s  forces  and 
the  triumph  of  the  English,  there  was  little 
chance  of  any  Jacobite  movement.  Religious 
and  national  sentiment  brought  the  Irish 
to  the  side  of  James.  The  penal  code  and 
the  Protestant  ascendancy  made  revolt  im- 
possible. Still,  something"  could  be  hoped  for 
if  England  were  to  rise. 
Hut.-24 


When  the  appeal  to  arms  had  proved 
unavailing  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  a 
French  landing  had  been  made  impracticable 
by  the  victory  of  La  Hogue,  a  series  of  plots 
and  conspiracies — aimed  against  the  life  and 
throne  of  William — kept  up  the  activity  of 
the  Jacobite  party.  Of  these,  the  A$»a*siHa. 
tion  Plot  was  the  most  famous.  But  such 
atrocities  only  had  the  effect  of  weaken- 
ing the  Jacobite  cause.  Combined  with  the 
sturdy  bigotry  of  James  and  his  traitorous 
dependence  on  the  foreign  enemy  of  England,  it 
alienated  the  bulk  of  the  Tory  party,  on  whom 
the  hopes  of  the  exiled  house  really  depended. 
Eveu  the  Jacobite  party  split  up  into  Com- 
pounders, who  were  only  anxious  for  a  condi- 
tional restoration,  with  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, and  the  Hon-Compounder$,  who,  in  blind 
adherence  to  the  theories  of  divine  right  and 
passive  obedience,  thought  it  downright 
Whiggery  to  impose  terms  on  the  Lord's 
anointed.  The  prevalence  of  Non-Compound- 
ing views  at  St.  Germains,  the  refusal  of 
James  to  abdicate  in  his  son's  favour  or  bring 
him  up  a  Protestant,  completed  the  alienation 
of  the  Jacobites  from  English  popular  senti- 
ment. The  Peace  of  Ryswick  was,  for  a 
time,  fatal  to  their  hope  of  French  aid. 
The  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  a 
Tory  Parliament,  marks  the  lowest  point  of 
their  fortunes. 

Under  Queen  Anne,  the  Jacobite  policy 
was  changed.  The  death  of  James  was  a 
great  help  to  it.  His  son,  James  III.,  as  he 
styled  himself — the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
or  the  Old  Pretender,  as  others  styled  him — 
was  at  least  personally  innocent ;  and  his 
recognition  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  with  England,  revived  the  hopes 
of  the  party.  But  most  was  expected  from 
the  development  of  the  High  Church 
Toryism,  of  which  Dr.  Sachevercll  was  the 
popular  exponent.  The  Scotch  Jacobites 
miglit,  indeed,  under  cover  of  hostilitv  to  the 
Union,  assail  the  queen's  throne ;  but  the 
English  Jacobites  directed  their  main  efforts 
to  secure  the  succession  on  her  death,  to 
avail  themselves  of  Anne's  notorious  affection 
for  her  family  and  dislike  of  tho  House  of 
Brunswick,  and  even  to  obtain,  by  peaceful 
means,  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
The  Ministry  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroko  put 
all  the  resources  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jacobite  intriguers.  The  army  was  newlv 
modelled  under  the  Jacobite  Ormonde.  Ail 
possible  means  were  taken  to  secure  the 
proclamation  of  James  on  the  queen's  ap- 
proaching death.  But  the  quarrel  of  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke,  the  new  attitude  of  the 
Whigs  in  Church  matters,  the  coup  <Titat 
which  made  Shrewsbury  Treasurer,  and  the 
premature  death  of  the  queen,  frustrated  the 
well-laid  plan.  George  I.  peacefully  ascended 
the  throne.    The  Tory  ministers  were  im- 

Kched,  imprisoned,  exiled.  The  death  of 
lis  XIV.,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  Regent 
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Orleans  to  be  on  good  terms  with  England, 
was  the  culminating  disaster.  Bolingbroke 
was  now  the  Pretcndor's  Secretary  of  State. 
His  hopes  died  when  the  old  king  expired; 
but  either  James  was  too  obstinate  or  the 
news  fame  too  late  to  stop  the  revolt  in  the 
Highlands,  which  was  the  outcome  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  last  few  years. 

Under  such  gloomy  circumstances,  the 
first  great  Jacobite  rising — the  affair  of  1715 
~-began ;  the  offspring  of  levity  or  despair, 
after  the  death  of  Anne  and  LouiB  XIV.  had 
made  any  external  assistance  impossible. 
Ormonde  made  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  at* 
tempt  to  land  in  Devonshire;  but  there,  as 
elsewhere,  the  planned  revolt  of  tho  friends 
of  James  was  prevented  by  tho  vigour  and 
activity  of  the  new  government.  The  arrest 
of  six  Tory  members  of  Parliament  deprived 
the  Jacobites  of  leaders.  The  University  of 
Oxford  and  the  western  counties  were 
dragooned  into  loyalty;  only  in  Northumber- 
land was  a  rising  effected  in  England,  and 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Forster  as  its  leader  was 
fatal  to  its  small  hopes  of  success.  Mean- 
while,  more  formidable  risings  had  broken 
out  in  Scotland.  On  Oct.  12  Lord  Kenmure 
proclaimed  King  James  at  Moffat.  Foiled  at 
Dumfries,  but  joined  by  Lords  Nithisdale, 
Wintoun,  and  Carnwath,  with  two  hundred 
horse,  he  crossed  the  borders,  and  joined 
Forster's  "  handful  of  Northumberland  Fox- 
hunters."  But  the  Highland  revolt  alone 
possessed  any  real  importance.  This  was  led 
by  Lord  Mar,  who,  after  accepting  George  I., 
had  suddenly  hurried  north ;  and  on  Sept.  6 
had  raised  his  standard  in  Braemar.  A  large 
number  of  the  clans  joined  him  ;  and.  despite 
his  personal  incompetence  and  failure  to 
surprise  Edinburgh  Castle,  he  entered  Perth, 
detached  Brigadier  Macintosh  to  join  Ken- 
mure  and  Forster,  and  ultimately  advanced 
against  Argyle,  appointed  to  command  King 
George's  forces  in  Scotland.  On  Nov.  13 
the  Battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  near  Stirling, 
was  fought,  and  Mar  was  compelled  to 
retreat  northwards.  The  landing  of  tho 
Pretender  at  Peterhead  could  not  revive  the 
falling  cause.  James  and  Mar  re-embarked 
for  the  Continent,  and  the  insurgent  army 
was  dispersed.  The  southern  rebels,  after  a 
fruitless  march  southward  to  Preston,  in 
Lancashire,  surrendered  at  that  town  to  the 
royal  forces.  The  chief  prisoners  were  tried 
and  executed.  The  last  hope  of  the  Jacobites 
was  destroyed  by  the  dismissal  of  Boling- 
broke. The  expulsion  of  the  Pretender  from 
Franco  ratified  the  alliance  of  England  and 
her  old  enemy.  So  little  formidable  were 
the  Jacobites  now,  that  Harley's  impeach- 
ment was  dropped ;  and,  though  the  in- 
trigues of  Alberoni  and  the  plot  of  Bishop 
Atterbury  for  awhile  revived  interest  in  the 
cause,  the  long  ministry  of  Walpole,  his 
policy  of  conciliation  and  peace,  and  tho 
similar  disposition  of  the  French  government, 


postponed  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  for  a 
generation. 

In  1742,  the  fall  of  Walpole  revived  poli- 
tical intrigue,  and  the  renewal  of  war  with 
France  gave  the  Jacobites  fresh  hopes  of 
French  aid.  In  Prince  Charles,  the  young 
Pretender,  the  party  found  a  more  gallant 
and  romantic  leader  than  in  James,  his  father. 
Undeterred  by  the  disastrous  storm  which 
wrecked  the  French  transports  and  ruined 
the  projected  invasion  in  1744,  Charles  landed 
near  Moidart,  with  seven  followers,  on  July 
25,  1745.  Joined  by  Lochiel,  and  by  other 
important  chieftains,  Charles  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  gathering  a  great  army  of  the  clans, 
and  was  accepted  as  Prince  by  the  greater 
part  of  tho  Highlands.  Sir  John  Cope,  the 
English  commander,  abandoned  his  strong 
position  at  Cor:  y  Arrack,  and  left  the  road  to 
the  Lowlands  open.  At  Perth,  the  Duke  of 
Perth  and  Lord  George  Murray  joined  the 
Pretender's  cause.  After  the  "  Canter  of 
Coltbrigg,"  in  which  the  regulars  fled  in  dis- 
graceful panic  from  the  irregular  Highland 
hordes,  Edinburgh  was  occupied  by  Charles. 
On  Sept.  20  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans  in- 
flicted on  Cope  the  defeat  he  had  avoided  at 
Corry  Arrack.  After  a  brief  period  of  inac- 
tion and  gaiety,  Charles  started  in  November 
on  an  invasion  of  England.  He  besieged  and 
conquered  Carlisle,  and,  helped  by  the  inac- 
tivity of  Marshal  Wade,  marched  far  into  the 
heart  of  England.  At  Manchester  some  slight 
feeling  in  the  Pretender's  favour  was  mani- 
fested ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  population,  though 
not  very  zealous  for  an  unpopular  and  foreign 
monarch,  were  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
cause  of  the  Jacobites.  On  Dec.  4  Charles 
entered  Derby,  but  the  division  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  tho  vastly  superior  forces  of 
Wade  and  Cumberland,  necessitated  a  retreat. 
Meanwhile,  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  had 
quietly  renewed  their  allegiance  to  George 
when  the  backs  of  the  Highlanders  were 
turned.  Followed  closely  by  a  superior  army, 
Charles  retired  hastily  to  Glasgow ;  but, 
strengthened  by  new  Highland  reinforce- 
ments, he  gave  battle  on  Jan.  23,  1746,  to 
General  Hawley  at  Falkirk.  The  wild  charge 
of  the  Highlanders  again  won  the  day ;  but 
dispersed  to  their  homes  with  the  booty, 
Charles,  deserted  on  every  side,  was 
driven  to  bay  on  Culloden  Moor  on  April 
16.  Cumberland,  with  12,000  regular  troops, 
made  short  work  of  the  dispirited  clans- 
men. Tho  revolt  was  over.  The  High- 
lands were  subdued  thoroughly,  and  for  the 
first  time.  The  al>olition  of  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
chiefB,  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to  Highland 
revolts.  Charles,  after  many  adventures, 
escaped  to  France. 

The  very  success  of  the  M  Forty  Five  "  de- 
monstrated the  hopelessness  of  a  Jacobite 
reaction.  The  national,  religious,  and  political 
principles  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  nation  made 
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it  impossible.  The  age  was  not  one  favourable 
for  loet  causes  or  chivalrous  hallucinations. 
The  party  which  adhered  steadfastly  to  obsolete 
political  doctrine,  which  found  in  France  its 
constant  supporter,  and  in  Catholicism  its 
congenial  creed,  could  make  no  way  in  eight- 
eenth century  England.  Charles  himself 
visited  London  in  1750,  if  not  on  later 
occasions  ;  but  he  soon  gavo  up  politics  for 
drink  and  debauchery.  Tho  onlliant  suc- 
cesses of  Pitt  reconciled  his  party  to  the  new 
administration.  The  accession  of  George 
ITI.  was  gladly  availed  of  as  an  excuse  for  a 
return  to  their  allegiance.  The  new  Tory  party 
was  purged  from  all  suspicion  of  Jacobitism. 
Under  George  III.  that  party  became  tri- 
umphant. Tho  downfall  of  the  Whigs  was  the 
downfall  of  the  last  hope  of  the  Jacobites. 
But  years  before  that,  none  but  a  few  theorists 
of  divine  right,  or  the  fanatics  of  Xonjuring, 
hoped  for  a  Jacobite  restoration. 

Jesse,  Memoir*  of  the  Pretender*  ;  T\ie  Stuart 
Payer*;  Jobugtoiie,  Memoir*  of  the  Rebellion  of 
J74S;  Macaulaj,  Hi**,  of  Eng.;  Stanhojie,  Mitt, 
of  Eng. ;  Bttrtou,  Mitt,  of  Scotland  i  Leoky.  Hist, 
of  Eng.;  EwaM.  L</<  and  Time*  of  Prince  Charle* 
Stuart ;  Macpht rson,  Stat*  Paper*;  Life  of 
Jane*  II. ;  Cliiniioua  de  Carelli,  Le*  Dernier* 
Stnart*  &  St.  German.  [T.  F.  T.j 

Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg  (rf.  1472) 
was  the  daughter  of  tho  Count  de  St.  Pol, 
and  was  married  in  1433  to  John,  Duke  of 
Bedford.  After  his  death  she  became  the 
wife  of  Sir  Uichard  Woodville,  and  by  him 
was  the  mother  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  the 
queen  of  Edward  IV. 

Jaenbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(766—791),  attempted  to  thwart  Otfa  in  his 
designs  on  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  When  Jaen- 
bert s  appeal  to  Charles  the  Great  was  disre- 
garded, Off  a,  in  revenge  for  his  opposition, 
•erected  Lichfield  into  an  archbishopric,  giving 
to  that  see  authoritv  over  Mercia  and  tho 
whole  of  the  possessions  which  belonged  to 
Canterbury.  Jaenbert  lived  to  see  his  rival 
receive  the  pallium  from  Rome,  and  was  him- 
self compelled  to  recognise  the  independence 
of  the  Mercian  see.  He  was  the  first  arch- 
bishop to  coin  money  in  England. 

Jamaica  is  the  largest  of  the  British 
TVest  Indian  Islands.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  Columbus,  May  2,  1494,  was  colonised  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1009,  and  held  by  them 
until  the  English  captured  it  in  1655".  The 
Spanish  rule  proved  most  disastrous  to  tho 
island,  and  it  is  said  that  when  our  troops 
took  possession  of  the  country  there  was  not 
■a  single  aboriginal  inhabitant  remaining.  In 
1606  the  capital  of  the  island,  St.  Iago,  which 
had  been  founded  by  Diego  Columbus  in 
1526,  was  taken  by  a  British  fleet  under  Sir 
Anthony  Shirley.  In  1635  the  island  was 
•captured  by  General  V enables,  and  measures 
for  its  settlement  were  taken  by  Cromwell, 
who  issued  an  ordinance  to  the  effect  that  no 


duty  should  be  levied  on  any  goods  exported 
to  Jamaica.  The  island  was"  at  first  governed 
by  a  military  council,  and  many  of  the  troops 
were  disbanded,  and  induced  to  form  settle- 
ments. In  1662  the  island  was  divided  for 
municipal  purposes  into  seven  parishes,  under 
regular  magistrates,  and,  two  years  later,  a 
legislative  assembly  was  created.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid,  1670,  Jamaica  was  formally 
ceded  to  England,  and  speedily  became  one  of 
the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  crown. 
The  history  of  Jamaica  from  this  time  is 
little  more  than  a  record  of  slave  insurrec- 
tions and  Maroon  wars.  From  1664  till  1740 
the  Maroons  continued  in  more  or  less  open 
hostility  to  the  colonists,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  maintain  in  the  island  a  large 
force  of  regular  troops.  In  1760  a  formidable 
insurrection  took  place,  which  was  followed 
by  another  in  17G5.  caused  principally  by  the 
ill-treatment  to  which  the  slaves  were  sub- 
jected, and  by  the  inhuman  punishments 
inflicted  on  them.  Thirty  years  later  (1795) 
another  rebellion  broke  out,  in  spite  of  an 
Act  which  had*been  passed  three  years  before 
for  ameliorating  the  position  of  the  slaves. 
I  The  attempts  of  the  English  government  on 
behalf  of  the  negroes,  and  still  more  the 
!  representations  which  were  gradually  being 
,  made  in  England  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
'  of  slavery,  had  the  effect  of  stirring  up  much 
ill  feeling  amongst  the  colonists  of  Jamaica, 
who  talked  freelv  of  separating  from  England 
I  and  joining  the  United  States.  The  negroes, 
|  believing  that  the  planters  were  wrongfully 
keeping  their  liberty  from  them,  rose  cn  ma**$ 
in  1831,  in  spite  of"  the  efforts  of  the  clergy 
to  restrain  their  violence.  The  reMlion  was 
crushed  with  great  severity  and  much  needless 
cruelty.  In  1833  a  bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  was  passed,  and  from  Aug.  1,  1834. 
all  slaves  were  to  be  set  free,  and  to  become 
apprenticed  labourers.  This  act,  however 
did  but  little  towards  alleviating  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  negroes,  and  in  1836  a  Parlh- 
mentary  Committee  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  question,  with  the  result  that,  in 
1838,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Jamaica 
assembly,  apprenticeship  was  abolished,  thus 
averting  another  impending  insurrection. 
The  decline  of  Jamaica  is  sometimes  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery ; 
it  had"  commenced  a  century  before,  and  was 
duo  to  insular  jealousy  and  misrule.  When 
the  mismanagement  of  affairs  in  Jamaica  had 
l>ecome  only  too  apparent  in  1839,  a  motion 
to  suspend  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment for  five  years  was  lost  by  so  narrow  a 
majoritv  ns  to  cause  the  fall  of  the  English 
ministry.  From  1864  till  1866  the  govern- 
ment was  carried  on  by  a  governor,  council, 
and  representative  assembly.  In  1865  a 
rebellion  broke  out  and  was  repressed  with 
great  severity  by  Governor  Eyre.  On  Dec. 
21,  1865,  the  representative  constitution  was 
abolished  by  the  legislature,  this  abolition 
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being  afterward*  confirmed  by  the  British 
Parliament.     Affairs  have  aik-e  been  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  I 
crown,  assisted  by  a  legislative  assembly,  j 
partly  elected  and  partly  nominated.  Besides 
the    assembly,  there  is  a  privy  council, 
not  exceeding  eight  in  number,  who  are 
either  named  by  the  king  or  appointed  1 
by  the  governor,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  crown.    Jamaica  is  at  the  present 
time  making  considerable  progress.    Of  her 
t«u  great  difficulties,  that  of  the  slaves  has 
disappeared,  and  that  of  the  mismanagement 
of  the  land  is  rapidly  being  smoothed  away. 

Long,  Hiit.  of  Jamaica;  Martin,  Hi*t.  of 
Britiih  Colonic*;  Cm iy,  Britannic  Empire; 
Soatbey.  Hiit  of  the  Wnt  Indies;  B.  Edwardes, 
Wut  /ni.«.  [S.  J.  L.] 

James  I.,  King  of  Scotland  (b.  1394, 
#.  1424,  4.  1437),  the  second  ton  of  Robert 
III.,  was  captured,  when  only  eleven  years  ' 
old,  by  an  English  ship  whilst  on  his  way  to  ' 
the  court  of  I  ranee  to  receive  his  educaiion 
there  (140.5).  On  his  father's  death  (140G,. 
he  was  acknowledged  King  of  Scotland,  the 
regency  being  undertaken  by  Albany,  to 
whoso  machinations  his  capture  and  subse- 
quent long  captivity  have  been  ascribed. 
Whilst  u  prisoner  in  England,  James,  natur- 
ally a  man  of  great  ability,  received  an 
education  which  eminently  fitted  him  to  play 
the  part  of  king,  and  made  him  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  princes  of  his  age. 
After  the  death  of  Albany  (1419),  nego- 
tiations for  his  release  were  commenced 
which  at  last  ended  in  his  return  home, 
where  he  was  crowned  at  Scone,  May, 
1424.  Before  he  left  England,  James  I.  had 
married  Jane  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Somerset,  and  cousin  of  Henry  V.  The 
effect  of  his  English  education  was  soon  \ 
apparent  on  his  return  to  Scotland :  his  first  i 
act  was  to  put  to  death  the  regent  Murdoch 
of  Albany  for  abusing  his  power,  a  step  I 
which  was  quickly  followed  by  the  re-consti- 
tution of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  the  refor- 
mation of  the  statute  law,  and  a  general 
valuation  of  all  property  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation.  In  1427  James  seized  and  im- 
prisoned sundry  turbulent  Highland  chief- 
tains at  Inverness,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  putting  down  the  acts  of  lawlessness  which  { 
were  so  common.  In  1436  ho  sent  his 
•laughter  to  France  to  be  married  to  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  thus  cement- 
ing the  connection  which  already  existed 
between  Scotland  and  the  French  court. 
Meanwhile,  the  k  ng's  reforms,  his  attempts 
to  diminish  tho  power  of  the  great  nobles, 
and  the  necessity  of  imposing  taxes,  gave  rise 
to  a  conspiracy  against  him.  On  the  night 
of  Feb.  20,  1437,  he  was  brutally  murdered,  ' 
in  the  abbey  of  Black  Friars  at  Perth,  by  a 
band  of  300  conspirators  headed  by  Sir  j 
Robert  Graham.  This  murder  was  amply 
avenged  by  his  queen,  whom  the  assassins  j 


had  spared  in  their  hum.'.  James  I.  was  per- 
haps the  ablest  king  Scotland  had  yet  known  ; 
he  was  a  man  of  letters,  a  lover  of  justice,  a 
prince  actuated  bv  the  desire  of  doing  good 
to  his  country  ana  people.  He  was  the  only 
poet  of  real  genius  in  either  England  or 
Scotland  during  the  fifteenth  ccnturv.  His 
Ktng't  Quaw  and  Chrute*  Kirk  on  tfu  Grtrtt 
have  been  justly  praised.  His  Pott  tat 
JUwaim  were  published  bv  Mr.  Tvtler  in 
17S3. 

Ford  an,  Scotickronicn  :  Burton,  lint,  of  Scot- 
land ,  Wtntoan,  CrouyiH  ;  Wal]>oIe,  Koyui  and 
Sotot  Author*  ;  Chalmers,  Mitt  one  Reman*  of 
Scott nk  Worlku*  ■  P.nkertoa,  Scottxik  Hutor,. 

James  II.,  King  of  Scotland  b.  H30r 
*.  1437.  d.  1400],  was  the  son  of  James  I. 
After  his  coronation  at  Holyrood  he  was 
immediately  conveyed  by  his  mother  to 
Edinburgh*  Castle  for  safetv.  The  queen, 
alarmed  at  the  action  of  Sir  William  CYichton, 
the  governor  of  the  castle,  soon  contrived  to 
escape  to  Stirling.  Hero,  however.  Crichton 
succeeded  in  seizing  the  young  king,  who  him- 
self did  not  begin  to  rule  for  some  years.  In 
1449  James  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Oucldres.  Three  years  afterwards, 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  he  stabbed  with  his  own 
hand  William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  past  in  more  or  less  open  rebel- 
lion to  the  royal  authority.  The  king  was 
now  at  war  with  the  house'of  Douglas,  whose 
estates  were  declared  forfeited  to  the  crown 
(1454;.  In  1460  James,  who  was  of  a  fiery 
and  warlike  nature,  crossed  the  English 
border  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  to  lend 
aid  to  Henry  VI.,  but  returned  without 
effecting  his  object-  He  then  undertook  the 
reduction  of  the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  where 
he  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon. 
Aug.  3,  1460.  He  was  on  the  whole  a  good 
king.  We  are  told  that  "  in  the  time  of  his 
later  days,  his  realm  was  in  quiet,  prosperous 
estate,  in  no  fear  of  outward  enemies,  and 
he  kept  his  nobles  in  loving  and  noble 
obedience,  and  the  commons  in  good  peace." 
His  ability,  perhaps,  comes  out  more  clearly 
than  elsewhere  in  his  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Douglas  rebellion.  When  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  made  alliance  with  the  Earl  of 
Craufurd,  James  succeeded  in  enrolling  a 
third  noble,  belonging  to  a  rival  house— the 
Earl  of  Huntly — on  his  own  side ;  and  even 
contrived  to  split  up  the  great  family  of  tho 
Douglases  by  winning  over  one  of  its  chief 
members,  the  Eirl  of  Angus,  to  the  roval 
party  (1452—54). 

Burton.  II  ot,  of  Scotland. 

James  III.,  King  of  Scotland  (b.  Hblr 
*.  1460,  d.  1488),  was  tho  son  of  James  II., 
whom  he  succeeded  when  only  eight  years  old. 
For  some  time  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Kennedy, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  till,  in  1466,  the 
young  king  wn9  earned  off  to  Edinburgh  by 
the  Boyds,  after  which  event  the  head  of 
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this  family  became  guardian  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1469  James  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Christian,  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
receiving  as  her  dowry  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Isles.  About  this  time  the  Boyds  were 
deprived  of  the  estates  which  the  royal  bounty 
had  conferred  upon  them,  and  the  head  of 
the  house,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  had 
married  the  king's  sister,  was  forced  to  flee  into 
England.  Shortly  afterwards  James  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  lead  an  army  to  the  assistance 
of  Louis  XI.  against  the  Duko  of  Burgundy, 
and  was  only  prevented  by  the  action  of  the 
Estate  s.  He  is  said  to  have  had  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  put  to  death,  and  in  1479 
his  other  brother,  All»any,  was  compelled  to 
neck  refuge  in  France.  Meanwhile  James's 
partiality  for  favourites  of  low  tastes,  notably 
two,  named  Cochrane  and  Rogers,  gavo  rise 
to  a  conspiracy  against  him  on  the  part  of 
the  Scottish  nobles,  who  seized  and  hanged 
several  of  them  at  Lauder  (1482),  where  the 
long  had  halted  on  an  expedition  which  had 
set  out  to  invnde  England.  Jumes,  too,  was 
carried  to  Edinburgh,  where,  however,  he  was 
soon  set  at  liberty,  at  the  request  of  his 
brother  Albany,  who  had  now  returned  from 
France.  Before  long  it  was  rumoured  that 
the  king  was  in  private  treaty  with  England 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  assistance  in  his 
contemplated  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  The 
Estates  of  tho  Realm  now  formed  a  con- 
federacy against  their  sovereign,  and  raised 
a  cry  "that  the  young  prime,  afterwards 
James  IV.,  was  in  danger.  But  the  king 
raised  a  large  army  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land, and  attacked  the  rebellious  lords  at 
Sauchieburn,  near  Stirling.  He  was,  how- 
ever, defeated,  and  fled  for  refuge  into 
a  house  called  Beaton's  Mill,  near  Bannock- 
burn,  where  he  was  stabbed  by  an  un- 
known hand,  June  18,  1488.  James  III.  was 
a  bad  ruler,  and  a  man  of  avaricious  and 
cowardly  disposition.  He  was  charged  with 
drawing'  his  chief  friends  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  society  :  but  how  far  this  accusation 
is  strictly  true  is  considered  by  Mr.  Burton 
to  be  a  doubtful  point.  For,  as  this  historian 
points  out,  the  "  mason  "  Cochrane  may  have 
been,  in  reality,  the  architect  of  the  "  noble 
buildinirs  which,  about  this  time,  began  to 
adorn  Scotland ; "  while  Rogers  the  M  musician  " 
may  have  been  no  mere  performer  of  other 
men'H  music,  but  a  great  composer.  In  any 
case  the  rude  nobility  of  Scotland  were  little 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  various 
grades  of  artistic  work. 

Burton,  Hist,  cf  Scotland. 

James  IV.,  King  of  Scotland  {b.  1473,  $. 
1488,  d.  1513),  succeeded  his  father  James  III., 
after  the  battle  of  Sauchieburn,  1488,  and 
at  once  found  himself  compelled  to  guard 
against  a  plot,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  his  person  by  Henrv  VII.,  with  the 
aid  of  Lord  Bothwell.    In  1495  James  hos- 


pitably received  PerkynWarbcck  at  his  court, 
and  the  following  year  sent  an  expedition 
across  the  borders  on  his  behalf.  This,  how- 
ever, came  to  nothing,  and  shortly  afterwards 
James  contrived  to  get  rid  of  his  visitor.  In 
1497  Henrv  began  to  make  overtures  of  peace 
to  Scotland,  and  in  1502  James  IV.  married 
the  Princess  Margaret  of  England,  and  joined 
tho  English  and  Spanish  alliance.  In  1512  a 
dispute  arose  with  England  out  of  the  capture 
of  some  Scotch  vessels  in  the  Downs;  the 
French  alliance  was  vehemently  pressed  upon 
the  king  by  the  Queen  of  France,  who 
appointed  him  her  knight  to  maintain  her 
own  and  her  country's  cause  against  their 
common  English  enemy.  Urged  by  her  en- 
treaties and  his  own  wrongs,  James  determined 
to  undertake  the  disastrous  campaign,  which 
ended  in  his  total  defeat,  and  was  followed 
by  his  death  at  Flodden  Field  (Sept.  9,  1513). 
The  king  left  behind  him  tho  character  of  a 
brave  soldier  and  a  just  administrator,  though 
his  private  life  is  open  to  severe  blame.  "  For 
his  political  government  and  due  administra- 
tion of  justice,  which  he  exercised  during 
the  time  of  his  reign,  he  deservcth  to  bo 
numbered  among  the  best  princes  that  ever 
reigned  over  that  nation."  To  James  IV. 
must  be  ascribed  the  establishment  of  the 
first  efficient  navy  possessed  by  Scotland,  and 
the  settlement  of  tho  Highlands,  by  distri- 
buting garrisons  throughout  the  turbulent 
districts.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
two  achievements,  letters  of  marque  were 
given  to  two  Scotch  sea-captains,  Sir  Alex- 
ander  Wood  and  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  who 
cleared  the  Scotch  coast  of  English  pirate 
vessels,  and  carried  on  their  depredations 
against  English  and  other  nations.  We  arc 
told  that  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  the 
Scotch  navy  consisted  of  no  less  than  thirteen 
vessels,  one  of  which,  tho  Michatl,  was  the 
marvel  of  its  dav  for  bulk.  The  settlement 
of  the  Highlands  was  largely  assisted  by 
using  the  influence  of  two  great  families — 
the  Huntlys  and  the  Argyles — who,  though 
Lowland  in  their  origin,  had  by  marriage  or 
other  means  been  gradually  acquiring  im- 
mense; possessions  and  influence  in  tho  High- 
land districts  ;  and  this  influence  James  did 
not  scruple  to  manipulate,  so  far  as  he  could, 
for  the  purposes  of  strengthening  tho  royal 
authority  in  those  remote  parts. 

Burton,  UiU.  of  Seo«and. 

James  V.,  King  of  Scotland  (6.  1512, 
*.  1513,  (I.  1542),  the  son  of  James  IV.  and  Mar- 
garet of  England,  succeeded  his  father  after 
the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden.  As  ho  was 
not  quite  two  years  old,  tho  regency  was 
entrusted  to  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
who  was  invited  over  from  France— of 
which  country  he  was  admiral— to  undertake; 
this  office,  at  tho  request  of  the  Estates 
of  tho  Realm  (1515).  The  queen-dowager, 
who  had  married  the  Earl  of  Angus  almost 
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immediately  after  her  first  husband's  death, 
was  soon  obliged  to  yield  up  her  son,  whom 
she  had  carried  off"  for  safety  to  Stirling 
Castle.  Within  a  year  of  his  first  landing, 
the  regent  had  crushed  all  attempts  at  rebel- 
lion, and  very  soon  left  Scotland,  after  having 
placed  French  garrisons  in  several  of  the 
strongest  fortresses.  In  Albany's  absence, 
Angus  seemed  likely  to  secure  the  chief  power, 
had  he  not  offended  his  wife,  who  urged  the 
absent  regent  to  return  (1521).  At  last,  after 
various  fluctuations,  and  the  interference  of 
Wolsey,  the  young  king  was  installed  in 
.  Edinburgh  as  king,  and  the  regency  taken 
away  from  tho  Duke  of  Albany  (1524).  But, 
despite  the  apparent  pacification,  the  great 
nobles,  Angus,  Argyle,  and  Errol,  were  strug- 
gling for  power  among  themselves,  and  the 
young  king  was  kept  m  close  duress,  till,  in 
1528,  he  managed  to  escape  to  Stirling.  James 
now  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
and  Angus  was  driven  into  England.  The 
details  of  domestic  government,  the  reduction 
of  the  lawless  Iwrderers  and  the  Highland  clans, 
occupied  the  next  few  years  of  the  reign. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  proposed 
alliance  with  the  Princess  (afterwards  queen) 
Mary,  and  in  spite  of  various  border  fravs,  a 
peoco  was  concluded  with  England  in  1534, 
though  James  rejected  all  proposals  for  a  meet- 
ing with  his  uncle,  believing  that  his  safetv 
would  be  endangered.  In  1 536.  the  king,  whilst 
at  the  court  of  France  on  a  visit,  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  marrying  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  fell  in  love  with 
and  married  Magdalen,  the  French  king's 
daughter.  Next  year,  however,  the  queen  died, 
and  James  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise  (June,  1538).  On  his  return  home, 
the  king  had  begun  to  occupy  himself  with 
domestic  affairs,  and  succeeded  in  alienating 
a  great  number  of  the  nobility  by  confiscating 
many  estates  which  had  passed  into  their 
hands  during  his  minority.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  reign  he  roused  his  uncle,  Henry 
Vni.,  to  fury  by  promising  to  me<>t  him  at 
"York,  and  failing  to  keep  his  word  through 
fear.  Henry  at  once  declared  war  on  the 
ground  that  James  was  acting  treacherously 
towards  England,  and  the  Scotch  king  could 
not  prevail  upon  his  nobles  to  cross  the 
border.  The  disorganisation  in  his  army  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
defeat  of  Solway  Moss  was  the  consequence. 
A  few  days  afterwards  (Dec.  14, 1542),  the  un- 
fortunate monarch  died  at  Falkland,  having 
just  before  his  death  received  the  tidings  of 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  aftorwards  the  famous 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  From  his  restraint  of 
the  nobles,  his  lavish  expenditure,  his  accom- 
plishments, and  his  carelessness,  he  was  a 
favourite  with  his  people,  by  whom  he  waB  long 
remembered  as  "  the  King  of  the  Commons." 

Barton,  Hi$t.  of  Scotland;  Fronde,  //iff.  of 
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James  I.,  Kino  (James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land), (b.  June   19,   1566,  #.  in  Scotland, 
July  24,  1567,  in  England,  Mar.  24,  1603,  d. 
Mar.  27,  1625),  was  the  son  of  Mary  of  Scot- 
land and  of  Henry  Darnley.    He  was  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  of 
Alexander  Erskinc,  and  his  principul  tutor 
was  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan.  In 
1578  the  regency  was  taken  from  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  and  James  was  henceforth,  in  nanu 
at  least,  ruler  of  Scotland.    His  reijj;n  in 
Scotland  was,  to  a  large  extent,  a  quarrel 
with  the  clergy  and  the  nobles.    In  1581  the 
General  Assembly  resolved  to  abolish  Epis- 
copacy ;  and  James,  who  had  been  seized  by 
some  of  the  nobles  at  the  raid  of  Ruthvcn  (q.v.)r 
was  unable  to  prevent  it.    In  1585  he  came 
to  terms  with  Elizabeth,  and  made  a  treaty 
with  her,  consenting  to  receive  a  pension. 
The  same  year  he  was  besieged  by  the 
banished  lords  in  Stirling  Castle,  and  was 
compelled  to  pardon  them,  to  dismiss  his 
favourite  Arran,  and  to  deprive  him  of  his 
title  and  estates.  Notwithstanding  the  execu- 
tion of  his  mother  by  Elizabeth,  and  the 
disregard  of  his  intercession,  he  eo-operated 
in   the  preparations   against   the  Spanish 
Armada  in  1588,  and  in  1589  drew  closer  his 
alliance  with  the  Protestant  powers  by  his 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Denmark  (1589).  A 
treasonable  attempt  was  made  upon  him  by 
Bothwell  in  1591,  and  another  in  1593,  and  in 
the  latter  year  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned 
by  that  nobleman,  but  soon  released.  In 
1594  he  undertook  a  campaign  against  Huntly 
and  Errol,  the  great  Catholic  nobles  of  the 
north,   and  after  a  victory  at  Glenlivat, 
reduced  them,  and  compelled  them  to  quit  the 
country.    They  were,  however,  allowed  to 
return  in  1597.    The  breach  between  James 
and  the  Presbyterian  clergy  had  been  growing 
wider  for  some  time,  and  was  increased  by 
the  publication  of  his  work,  the  Hasilieon 
iJoron,  and  by  the  appointment  of  bishops  in 
1599.    In  1600  occurred  a  somewhat  mys- 
terious plot  against  his  life,  known  as  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy  (q.v.).    On  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  James  immediately  set  out  for  Eng- 
land, and  was  proclaimed  king  in  March,  1603. 
being  crowned  at  Westminster  on  July  25 
following.    He  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  ecclesiastical  matters  he  immedi- 
ately manifested  his  preference  for  the  High 
Church  view.    The  Puritans  were  thwarted 
and  punished  at  the  Hampton  Court  confe- 
rence, while  at  tho  same  time  the  Jesuits  and 
seminary  priests  were  ordered  to  quit  the 
kingdom  (Feb.,  1604).    The  anijer  causea 
among  the  Papists  by  these  stringent  measures 
led  to  the  abortive  Gunpowder  Plot.  James? 
almost  from  the  first  year  of  his  reign  was 
involved  in  disputes  with  his  Parliament, 
chiefly  turning  on  tho  questions  of  money 
and  redress  of  grievances.    In  1604  a  dispute 
cn  the  subject  of  privilege  had  terminated  in 
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favour  of  the  Commons.  The  government 
was  extravagantly  administered,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  court  were  very  great.  In 
order  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue, 
Cecil  raised  loans  under  the  privy  seal,  and  in 
1608  issued  a  Book  of  Rates,  by  which  the 
customs  on  various  articles  were  considerably 
increased.  Notwithstanding,  in  1610,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  ask  the  Commons  for  a 
large  grant,  which  was  made  the  subject  of 
much  bargaining,  until  finally  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  without  anv  result  having 
been  attained  (Feb.,  1611).'  Cecil  died  the 
following  year.  The  chief  place  in  the  king's 
favour  was  now  taken  by  Robert  Carr,  a 
young  Scotchman,  who  was  created  Earl  of 
Somerset.  In  Nov.,  1612,  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales,  Henrv,  of  whose  character  high 
expectations  had  been  formed,  fell  ill  and 
died.  The  following  year  James,  still  ad- 
hering to  Cecil's  policy  of  opposition  to 
Spain,  cemented  the  alliance  with  tho  Gorman 
princes  by  marrying  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
to  the  Elector  Palatine.  Frederick  V.  Somer- 
set was  ruined  and  degraded  by  the  revelation 
of  his  wife's  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
and  the  management  of  affairs  was  henceforth 
.  (1615)  in  tho  hands  of  James's  second  favourite, 
George  Villiers,  afterwards  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. The  anti-Spanish  policy  of  Cecil  was 
given  up,  and  Jamos  entered  into  negotia- 
tions for  peace  and  alliance  with  Spain.  In 
1614  Parliament  was  reassembled,  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  secure  its  docility  by  a 
body  of  managers  called  Undertakers.  These, 
however,  were  unsuccessful ;  and  the  "  Addled 
Parliament,"  as  it  was  called,  was  dissolved 
before  any  business  had  been  done.  The 
king  now  resorted  to  several  illegal  means  of 
raising  money.  Benevolences  were  collected, 
patents  of  peerage  sold,  and  numerous  mono- 
polies let  out  to  private  individuals.  In  1617 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  been  in  prison 
since  1603,  on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  tho 
plots  against  the  king,  was  released,  and 
allowed  to  lead  an  expedition  against  Guinea, 
whore  ho  hoped  to  discover  gold  mines.  Tho 
expedition  proved  a  failure,  and  Raleigh  on 
his  return  was  put  to  death.  This  was  done 
in  deference  to  Spanish  susceptibilities,  and 
was  greatly  resented  bv  the  people.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618) 
the  feeling  in  England  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  interference  on  the  part  of  this 
country  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  Elector. 
James,  however,  refused  to  interfere  vigor- 
ously, and  trusted  t<>  his  diplomatic  skill  to 
mediate  between  the  parties  and  restore 
peace.  In  1621  another  Parliament  was 
called.  But  after  impeaching  Bacon,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  inquiring  into  griev- 
ances, a  dispute  on  foreign  policy  took  place 
lKjtween  the  kin?  and  the  Commons.  James 
in  ang-ir  dissolve  1  Parliament  (Jan.,  1622). 
Negotiations  w.-re  set  on  foot  for  a  marriage 
between  Print-..  Charles   and  the  Spanish 


Infanta,  to  effect  which  Charles  and  Bucking- 
ham went  to  Spain-  in  1623.  Buckingham, 
however,  quarrelled  with  the  Spanish  minis- 
ters, and  the  match  was  broken  off  (Dec., 
1623).  This  led  to  a  sudden  reversal  of  the 
king's  policy.  War  was  declared  on  Spain  in 
March,  1624,  and  Count  Mansfeldt  was  allowed 
to  enlist  troops  in  England  for  the  Protest- 
ants in  Germany.  Negotiations  were  set  on 
foot  for  a  marriage  between  Charles  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  French  Princess,  but 
before  it  was  completed  James  died.  14  He 
had,"  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  44  many  qualities 
befitting  a  ruler  in  such  difficult  times.  Good- 
humoured  and  good-natured,  he  was  honestly 
desirous  of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  his 
subjects.  .  .  He  was  above  all  things  eager 
to  be  a  reconciler,  to  make  peace  where  there 
had  been  war  before,  and  to  draw  those  to 
live  in  harmony  who  had  hitherto  glared  at 
one  another  in  mutual  defiance.  .  .  With  a 
thorough  dislike  of  dogmatism  in  others,  he 
was  himself  the  most  dogmatic  of  mon.  .  . 
He  had  none  of  that  generosity  of  temper 
which  leads  the  natural  leaders  of  the  human 
race  to  rejoice  when  they  have  found  a  worthy 
antagonist,  nor  had  he,  as  Elizabeth  had, 
that  intuitive  perception  of  the  popular  feeling 
which  stood  her  in  such  stead  during  her 
long  career."  James  wrote  a  variety  of 
tracts  on  a  number  of  different  subjects. 
Most  of  them  are  absolutely  worthless.  They 
were  collected  in  1616. 

Rtgittrr  of  Pr.ry  Ouitri!  of  Scotland  ;  Utitrt 
and  Statt  Papt,s  during  the  Rtion  of  Jamt*  VI. 
(Abbotaford  Club)  i  Co  urt  and  Time*  of  Janus  I. 
(1846);  Camden,  History  of  Jam.  •  j. ;  Qood> 
Mian,  Court  of  Jam**  1.  ;  Hittorie  and  Lift  of 
Jamt*  tht  Sttf  (Banuatyna  Club)  ;  Dalrvmple, 
Mtmorials  and  Letter*  IlUittratir*  of  Reign*  of 
Jamt*  I.  and  Chart**  I. ;  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewet, 
Autobiography;  Sully.  Jfonotr*;  Bushworth. 
Hittorical  Collection*,  te. ;  Disraeli,  Literary  and 
Political  Character  of  Jamt*  I.  ;  Burton,  Hufory 
of  Scotland  ;  Calderwood,  Hi*t.  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.   Tbe  history  of  James's  reign  in  Eng- 
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land  is  told  in  much  detail  and  with  unimneach- 

'  8.  B.  Gardiner 

inland,  ma—im 
[S.  J.  L.j 

JamMXX.,Kixn(6.  1633.  r.  Feb.6,  1685— 
Dec.,  16S8,  d.  Sept.  16.  1701),  was  the  second 
son  of  Charles  I.. and  Henrietta  Maria.  He  was 
created  Duke  of  York  immediately  after  his 
birth.  He  accompanied  his  father  during  tho 
Civil  War,  and  was  captured  by  Fairfax  on  the 
surrender  of  Oxford,  but  contrived  to  escape, 
disguised  as  a  girl,  to  Holland  in  April.  1648. 
He  served  with  reputation  in  both  the  French 
and  the  Spanish  armies,  and  was  to  take  the 
command  of  a  force  for  the  invasion  of 
England  if  the  rising  of  Sir  George  Booth 
in  1659  had  been  successful.  In  1660  he 
returned  to  England  with  his  brother,  and 
was  made  Lord  High  Admiral,  subsequently 
receiving  large  grants  of  land  in  Ireland. 
In  1665  he  took  the  command  of  the  flee! 
againBt  the  Dutch,  and  showed  great  ability 
in  the  conduct  of  naval  affairs.    In  1669  he 
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avowed  his  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  on  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  in 
1673  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral.  The  Whig  party, 
headed  by  Shaftesbury,  attempted  to  get  an 
Exclusion  Bill  passed  depriving  him  of  his 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  so  great 
was  the  feeling  against  him  that  in  1679  he 
was  induced  by  the  king  to  go  abroad,  but 
before  long  was  recalled  and  sent  as  Lord 
High  Commissioner  to  Scotland,  where  he 
showed  such  harshness  and  severity  that  he 
had  to  be  recalled  in  1680.  He  was  in  that 
y«tr  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middle- 
sex, at  Shaftesbury's  instigation,  as  a  Popish 
recusant,  but  the  judge,  by  suddenly  dis- 
missing the  jury,  quashed  the  proceedings. 
He  returned  to  Scotland  shortly  afterwaruti, 
where  he  remained  till  1682.  In  1684  he 
was  restored  to  his  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  to  his  seat  in  the  Council,  and 
on  his  brother's  death  in  the  next  year  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown.  James  commenced  his 
reign  with  disclaiming  any  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  the  Church,  and  promising  a 
legal  form  of  government ;  but  his  acts  were 
not  in  accordance  with  his  declarations,  and 
his  opponents,  who  in  the  last  years  of  his 
brother's  reign  had  found  an  asylum  in 
Holland,  at  once  began  to  concert  measures 
for  an  invasion.  Accordingly  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  landed  in  England,  and  the  Earl 
of  Argylc  in  Scotland,  but  both  failed,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  former  especially  was  punished 
with  great  severity.  James  was  emboldened 
by  this  success  to  proceed  with  hasty  steps 
in  tho  design  which  he  had  formed  of 
restoring  Romanism.  He  had,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  made  arrangements 
with  that  view  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
he  now  ventured  to  extend  them  to  England. 
He  claimed  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
penal  laws,  dismissed  his  Parliament  when  it 
showed  a  resolution  to  oppose  him,  exhausted 
every  effort  to  gain  converts,  called  such,  as 
well*  as  Roman  ecclesiastics,  to  his  councils, 
laboured  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  and  forbade  the  controversial  sermons 
which  the  clergy,  justly  alarmed  at  his  pro- 
ceedings, felt  it  their  duty  to  deliver.  This 
injunction  was  disregarded,  and  to  enforce  it 
a  new  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission  was 
established,  which  suspended  the  Bishop  of 
London  from  his  office,  and  afterwards  per- 
petrated the  most  flagrant  injustice  on  both 
universities.  Tho  king  induced  the  judges 
to  give  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power,  and  he  followed  this  up  by  forming  a 
iauip  on  Hounslow  Heath,  the  officers  of  which 
w«ra  chiefly  Romanists.  He  had  already  pub- 
lished a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  (April, 
lo87\  and  sedulously  courted  the  Protestant 
Vuvoufoiinists  j  but  they  in  general  mis- 
:m»uJ  hiui,  and  declined  to  forward  the 
•vtU'i.ttiou  of  Romanism  by  joining  in  his 
•ttekk  on  the  Church.    Undeterred  by  this. 


he  ordered  the  Declaration  to  be  read  in  all 
churches,  and  on  seven  of  the  bishops 
petitioning  against  this  he  sent  them  to  the 
Power  on  the  charge  of  libelling  the  king. 
They  were  soon  after  put  on  their  trial  and 
acquitted.  Just  at  this  juncture  a  Km  and 
heir  was  born  to  James,  and  was  considered 
by  the  people  to  be  a  supposititious  child. 
Meanwhile  a  number  of  the  leading  states- 
men of  all  parties  requested  James's  son-in- 
law,  William  of  Orange,  to  come  over  to 
England  to  secure  his  wife's  right  to  the 
throne,  and  protect  the  liberties  and  religion 
of  the  English  people.  Accordingly  William 
issued  a  manifesto,  and  eventually  landed  in 
England  on  Nov.  5,  1688.  James  now  at- 
tempted to  retrace  his  steps.  He  reinstated 
the  Bishop  of  London,  made  such  reparation 
as  he  could  to  the  universities,  and  dismissed 
his  most  obnoxious  counsellors ;  but  he  could 
not  regain  the  confidence  of  his  people.  His 
army  melted  away,  and  the  prince  advanced 
towards  London.  James,  deserted  by  most 
of  his  friends,  sent  his  queen  and  infant 
son  to  France,  and  attempted  to  follow  them, 
quitting  Whitehall  in  disguise  on  Dec.  11. 
He  was,  however,  seized  near  Faversham,  and 
brought  back  to  London,  whence  in  a  few 
days  he  was  removed  to  Rochester,  and  was 
then  allowed  to  escajie  to  France,  landing  at 
Ambleteuse  on  Christmas  Day.  He  was 
kindly  received  by  Louis,  who  warmly 
espoused  his  cause,  and  assisted  him  with 
troops  in  his  expedition  to  Ireland  in  16S9. 
Landing  at  Kinsale,  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Catholics,  and  for  some 
time  seemed  likely  to  succeed  in  making  him- 
self at  all  events  master  of  Ireland,  but  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry  was  a  great 
blow  to  him  and  in  1690  (July  1)  he  was 
totally  routed  by  William  in  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  after  which  he  fled  to  France,  James 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  engaged  in  intrigues  for  recovering 
possession  of  his  lost  crown,  but  constantly 
finding  his  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground. 
James  married  first  Anne  Hvde  (Sept.  3, 
1660),  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon,  by  whom 
he  had  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne,  and 
four  sons  and  two  daughters  who  died  in 
infancy ;  and,  secondly  Mary  of  Modena 
Nov.  21,  1673),  who  bore  him  one  son  and 
our  daughters  who  died  young,  and  one  son, 
James  Edward,  known  afterwards  as  the  Old 
Pretender. 

James  Il.'i  Memoirs  (ed.  Clarke);  Clarendon 
State  Fapert :  Sydney  St.ite  I'ajir* ;  Pox,  Hist, 
of  Jan**  If.  i  Welwoori,  MrmiArt;  Luttnrll. 
Relation  of  Stat*  A  fain ;  Kchsrd,  Hut.  </  the 
RteUution;  Burnrt.  Hist,  of  Hi*  Own  Time; 
Mscaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng. ;  Ranke,  Hist,  of  Eng. 

[F.  8.  P.] 

Jameson  Raid.  [Transvaal  Colon t.] 

Japan,  Britain's  Recent  Relations 
with.  The  rapid  development  of  Japan  has 
been  watched  throughout  with  keen  interest 
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by  this  country,  and  in  1894  the  British 
government  was  the  first  to  assent  to  the 
revision  of  the  existing  treaties,  by  which 
Japan  was  enabled  to  assume  her  rightful 
place  among  the  nations.    After  the  contest 
with  China,  when  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Franco  combined  to  deprive  Japan  of  the 
principal  fruits  of  her  victory,  the  British 
government  again  gave  expression  to  its 
•ympathioe  by  refusing  to  join  in  the  con- 
certed spoliation.    During  the  troubles  in 
China  in  1900  the  government*  of  London 
and  Tokio  were  in  close  touch  as  to  the 
methods  and  plans  to  be  adopted  in  dealing 
with  the  Chinese,    This  recognition  of  the 
identification  of  the  interests  in  the  Far 
East  of  the  two  nations  was  embodied  in  a 
formal  treaty  of  alliance  signed  on  Jan.  30, 
1902.    This  important  document  contains  but 
six  short  articles  and  a  preamble  which 
sets  forth  conoisely  the  objects  which  the  two 
nations  had  in  view.    This  preamble  declares 
that  Great  Britain  and  Japan  are  "  actuated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  maintain  the  ttattu  quo 
and  general  peace  in  the  Extreme  East,"  and 
are  M  specially  interested  in  maintaining  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Empire  of  China  and  the  Empire  of  Corea, 
and  in  securing  equal  opportunities  in  those 
countries  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
All  nations."    Article  1  declares  that  neither 
party  is  influenced  by  any  aggressive  ten- 
dencies in  China  or  Corea,  but  recognises 
that,  in  view  of  the  special  interests  of  each 
in  these  two  countries,  it  is  admissible  for 
either  to  take  measures  to  safeguard  those 
interests  if  in  any  way  threatened.    Article  2 
states  that  if  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan 
should  become  involved  in  a  war  in  defence 
of  those  interests,  the  other  power  will 
"  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  use  its 
efforts  to  prevent  other  powers  from  joining 
in  hostilities  against  its  ally."     Article  3 
provides  that  in  the  event  of  any  other  power 
or  powers  so  joining  in  hostilities  against  that 
ally,  the  other  "  will  come  to  its  assistance 
and  will  conduct  the  war  in  common,  and 
make  peace  in  mutual  agreement  with  it." 
Article  4  pro? ides  that  neither  nation  will 
enter  into  arrangements  with  another  power 
prejudicial  to  these  interests,  without  con- 
sultation with  the  other.    Article  5  provides 
that  there  shall  be  "full  and  frank"  com- 
munications between  the  two  governments  if 
at  any  time  either  should  entertain  an  opinion 
that  its  interests  are  in  jeopardy.  The 
final  article  declares  the  term  of  the  agree- 
ment to  be  five  years  from  the  date  of 
signature,  but  that  twelve  months'  notice  of 
the  intention  to  terminate  it  is  to  be  given  by 
one  or  other  of  the  contracting  powers.  In 
1905  this  treaty,  with  modifications  and  exten- 
sions, was  renewed  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 

Java,  Expedition  to  j  1811 ).  The  subju- 
gation *f  Holland  by  Napoleon  rendered  it 


important  to  British  interests  to  occupy  the 
Dutch  settlements  i  n  t  he  East.  An  ex  pedition 
was  therefore  sent  against  the  Spice  Islands  in 
1809,  and  Amboyna,  Banda.anaTernate  were 
occupied  after  a  feeble  resistance.  The  island 
of  Java  alone  remained,  and  an  expedition 
was  fitted  out  against  it,  consisting  of  ninety 
sail,  on  which  were  embarked  2,000  Europeans 
and  2,000  sepoys.  After  some  fighting,  the 
island  was  occupied  by  the  British,  and  under 
the  government  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Stam- 
ford Raffles,  flourished  for  several  years,  till 
it  was  restored  to  Holland  at  the  general 
peace  of  1815. 

Jedburgh,  in  Roxburghshire,  was  one  of 
the  Scottish  strongholds  delivered  to  England 
in  1174  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Treaty  of  Falaise.  About  the  year  1408  it 
was  wrested  from  the  English,  by  whom  it 
was  burnt  a  century  later  (1523).  In  1544 
it  was  again  burnt,  by  Sir  Ralph  Evers. 
Jedburgh  was  one  of  the  royal  burghs,  and 
its  abbey  was  founded  by  David  L 

Jeetgurh  (Jbbtpore).  Thb  Shoe  or 
(Jan.  14,  1815).  General  Wood  having  been 
appointed  to  take  Bootwal  and  penetrate 
Nepaul,  took  the  field  Dec.,  1814,  after  a 
great  deal  of  delay,  and,  without  any  re- 
connaissance, allowed  himself  to  be  brought 
before  the  stockade  of  Jeetgurh,  by  the 
treacher>'  of  a  Brahmin  guide.  A  heavy  fire 
was  immediately  commenced  from  the  redoubt, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  1,200  Goorkhas. 
Though  the  British  army  amounted  to 
4,500  men,  the  general,  after  fighting  his 
way  to  a  position  which  commanded  the  en- 
trenchment  and  placed  it  wilhin  his  grasp, 
sounded  a  retreat  just  as  the  enemy  had 
begun  to  abandon  it.    [Goorkha  War.] 

Jeffrey,  Francis  Lord  (A.  1773,  d.  1850), 
was  born  ami  educated  at  Edinburgh.  Gn  being 
called  to  the  Bar,  he  found  that  he  could  obtaia 
very  little  legal  business,  owing  to  his  being  a 
Whig  at  a  time  when  Tory  influence  was  so 
predominant  in  Scotland.  Turning  his  at- 
tention to  literature,  he  became  one  of  a  small 
group  of  men  who,  towards  the  year  1802, 
planned  the  publication  of  the  Edinburgh 
Kerirxc,  of  which  he  very  soon  became  the 
editor.  This  periodical,  which  before  long 
took  rank  as  the  leading  exponent  of  Whig 
riews,  continued  under  Jeffrey's  management 
till  the  year  1829.  In  1831  Jeffrey  was 
appointed  Lord  Advocate,  and  ho  subse- 
quently entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Edinburgh.  In  1834  he  was 
made  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Session. 
Cock  bum,  /-(/<>/  Jtfrty. 

Jeffreys,  Qsoftoi  Lord  (5.  1648,  d. 
1689),  was  born  in  Denbighshire  of  a  respect- 
able family.  "When  called  to  the  Bar  (Nov., 
1668),  he  confined  himself  for  a  long  time  to 
the  Old  Bailey  and  criminal  courts,  where  he 
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speedily  rose  to  the  top  of  his  profession  in 
this  peculiar  line  of  business.  In  1671  he 
became  Common  Serjeant  of  the  City  of 
London.  Six  years  later  he  was  made  soli- 
citor to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  knighted ; 
while  towards  the  end  of  the  next  year  he 
was  appointed  Recorder  of  London.  Having 
placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
court,  he  was  largely  employed  in  prose- 
outing  those  who  were  accused  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  Popish  Plot.  It  was  in  the 
capacity  of  Recorder  of  the  City  of  London 
that  he  was  at  this  time  of  such  u*e  to  the 
government,  which  speedily  rewarded  him  by 
making  him  Chief  Justice  of  Chester  and  a 
baronet  (1680).  About  the  same  time  he 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year  1680  Jeffreys  was  repri- 
manded in  the  House  of  Commons  for  having 
obstructed  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  This 
censure  was  mainly  due  to  the  instance  of 
the  City  of  London,  on  which  he  attempted 
to  revenge  himself  by  his  efforts  to  destroy 
its  municipal  institution.  After  the  trial  of 
Lord  William  Russell  and  the  offenders  con- 
with  the  Rye  House  Plot,  Jeff  ivy  h 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
(Nov.,  1683).  When  James  II. 
king  he  was  raised  to  the  House  of 
Lords  as  Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wells,  May,  1685, 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  went 
down  into  the  neighbourhood  whence  he 
derived  his  new  title  to  try  the  insurgents 
who  had  assisted  in  Monmouth's  rebellion 
(July,  1685).  In  September.  1685,  Jeffreys 
was  made  chancellor,  and  he  immediately 
signalised  his  appointment  to  the  new  office 
by  procuring  the  "  murder "  of  Alderman 
Cornish  by  a  packed  jury.  Jeffreys  was 
next  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  verdict  of 
the  judges  in  favour  of  the  Dispensing  Power, 
and  the  revival  of  the  High  Commission 
Court.  Then  followed  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence.  On  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  when  James  II.  left  London  for 
Salisbury,  Jeffreys  was  one  of  the  five  lords 
appointed  to  represent  him  in  his  absence. 
As  William's  cause  prospered  daily,  the 
chancellor  attempted  to  escape  in  a  sailor's 
dress  ;  he  was  seized  by  the  mob  in  a  Wap- 
ping  ale-house,  but,  being  secured  by  the 
trained  bands,  was  carried  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  died  a  few  months  later  (April,  1689). 

MacauUy,  Hist  oft  Eng.;  Campbell,  Livts  <tf 
tht  Chanctlhrt;  Roger  North,  Lint  cj  ths 
Norths;  Woolrych,  Memoir*  of  Jefrtys. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Jekyll,  Sib  Joseph  (5.  1663,  d.  1738),  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1687.    In  1697  he  was  a~ 


pointed  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and  in  tbe 
following  year  was  returned  for  Eye,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1710 
he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  Sacheverell's 
In  1717  he  became  Master 


of  the  Rolls,  and  in  1725  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal.  In  1733  he 
astonished  the  ministry  by  his  vigorous  sup- 
port of  Walpole's  Excise  Scheme.  In  the 
year  1736  he  introduced  the  Gin  Act,  and  the 
Mortmain  Act.  "He  was,"  says  Stanhope, 
"a  very  indifferent  speaker,  and  somewhat 
open  to  ridicule  in  Ins  dress  and  deportment, 
but  a  man  of  the  very  highest  benevolence 
and  probity."  Pope  has  summed  up  his 
character  as  one  "  who  never  changed  his 
principle  or  wig." 

Jellalabad,  The  Siege  op  (1842),  took 
place  during  the  first  Afghan  War.  On  March 
11,  1842,  Akhor  Khan  made  his  appearance 
before  Jellalabad,  and  advanced  to  the  attack 
of  the  town  with  his  whole  army.  The  garri- 
son, however,  sallied  out  and  drove  him 
ignominiously  from  the  field,  upon  which  he 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  On  April  1 
the  troops  sallied,  and  swept  into  the  town 
600  sheep  and  goats  they  had  seen  from  the 
bastions  grazing  in  the  plain.  Akbar  now 
•pitched  his  camp  within  two  miles  of  the 
ramparts,  to  cut  off  foragers.  On  April  6 
General  Sale  determined  on  an  assault  on  the 
enemy's  encampment.  Tho  troops  issued 
from  the  gate  at  dawn,  and  were  received  with 
a  flanking  fire  from  one  of  the  ports.  This 
was  gallantly  stormed.  The  advance  guard 
under  Captain  Havelock  moved  on,  repelled 
two  charges  of  Akbar's  splendid  cavalry,  and 
drove  them  into  tho  camp.  The  enemy  were 
dislodged  from  every  point,  and  pursued  to 
the  river,  with  the  loss  of  their  guns,  equipage, 
and  ammunition. 

Kaye,  Afghan  War;  Annwl  Register. 

Jenkins,  Sir  Leolixe  (Llewellyn)  (6. 
1 623,  d.  1 685) ,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  I.  he  retired  to  Wales,  and 
later  to  the  Continent,  whence  ho  returned 
shortly  before  the  Restoration.  In  1661  he 
was  elected  principal  of  Jesus  College,  of 
which  society  he  was  a  munificent  benefactor. 
In  1664  he  was  engaged  in  reviewing  the 
maritime  laws,  and  in  1668  was  made  judge  of 
the  Prerogative  Court  at  Canterbury.  In  1678 
he  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  Treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  and  next  year  succeeded  8ir  Wil- 
liam Temple  as  the  English  ambassador  at 
the  Hague.  On  his  return  homo  he  was  a 
strong  opponent  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  for 
which  service  ho  was  appointed  a  Privy 
Councillor  about  the  year  1680.  Five  rears 
later  he  died.  His  Let  ten  and  Papers  were 
published  in  1724. 

Jenkins's  Ear,  The  Story  of,  was  cir- 
culated in  1738,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  At  this  time  war  with  Spain 
was  eagerly  desired  by  the  nation,  but  opposed 
by  the  minister.  Jenkins,  who  was  the  master 
of  a  trading  sloop  from  Jamaica,  asserted  that 
his  ship  had  been  boarded  by  a  Spanish 
guarda  costa,  and  that,  although  no  proof  o£ 
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smuggling  had  been  found  on  the  vessel,  one 
of  his  ears  had  been  barbarously  torn  off. 
This  ear  he  carried  about  in  cotton  to  display 
to  his  hearers.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that 
he  had  lost  it  on  another  occasion,  probably 
at  the  pillory.  On  being  asked  by  a  mem- 
ber what  were  his  feelings  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  hands  of  such  barbarians, 
"  I  recommended,"  he  said,  "  my  soul  to  God, 
and  my  cause  to  mv  country."  "  The  truth 
of  the  story,' '  says  Mr.  Lecky,  "  is  extremely 
doubtful,  but  the  end  that  was  aimed  at  was 
attained.  The  indignation  of  the  people, 
fanned  as  it  was  by  the  press  and  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  all  sections  of  the  opposi- 
tion, became  uncontrollable." 

during  the*Eighteen'th  Veniur^^'  ^ 

Jenkinson,  Anthony  (</.  1611},  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  travellers  and  explorers  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  In  1557  he  was  sent  out 
to  Russia  as  the  agent  of  the  Russian  Com- 
pany, and  made  his  way  to  Astrachan,  Persia, 
and  Bokhara,  revisiting  the  last-named  place 
no  less  than  six  times  in  the  interests  of 
commerce.  In  1571  he  was  sent  to  the 
Czar's  court  by  Elizabeth  as  her  accredited 
ambassador. 

Hakluyt ,  Voyages. 

Jersey.   [Channel  Islands.] 

Jewel,  John,  Bishop  of  London  (b. 
1522,  </.  1571),  was  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  Reformers  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Under  Man,-,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  an  asylum  in  Germany,  but 
returned  to  England  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
(1559).  He  was  one  of  the  champions  of  the 
Protestants  at  the  Theological  Conference  at 
Westminster  in  the  same  year.  He  was  a 
strong  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  a  great  controversialist,  and  a 
voluminous  writer.  His  great  work,  the  Apo- 
logy, or  Defence  of  the  English  Church  (1562), 
is  mainly  based  on  a  denial  of  the  theory  that 
truth  necessarily  resides  in  a  numerical  majo- 
rity; it  is  practically  a  claim  made  on  behalf  of 
Protestant  Tiodies  to  be  admitted  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  while  denying  that  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  have  the  support  of  the 
great  fathers,  is  content  to  rest  all  its  argu- 
ments on  the  direct  teaching  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  This  work  was  translated  into 
English  very  soon  after  its  first  publication, 
ana  was  so  generally  esteemed  that  Elizabeth 
gave  orders  for  one  copy  of  it  to  be  placed  in 
every  parish  church. 

Jews  in  England.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Jews  in  any  number  in  Eng- 
land must  be  reckoned  among  the  results 
of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Immediately  after 
1066,  many  coming  from  Rouen,  Caen,  and 
other  Norman  cities,  arrived  in  London  in  the 


train  of  the  invaders.  Like  the  forests,  the 
Jews  were  declared  in  early  Norman  law  to 
be  the  peculiar  property  of  the  king,  and 
his  local  representative,  usually  the  constable 
of  the  tower  or  castle  erected  to  signalise  the 
submission  of  a  town  to  Norman  conquerors, 
ruled  over  each  settlement.  The  Jews  were 
subject  to  tallages  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
crown,  and  to  all  the  feudal  dues  of  tenants- 
in-chief,  and  the  Norman  kings  claimed  a 
large  proportion  of  their  wealth.  But  they 
enjoyed,  in  early  times,  no  small  security  in 
return.  Their  religion  excited  little  hostility. 
In  their  special  districts,  known  as  the 
Jewries,  they  were  allowed  to  practise  all 
their  religious  rites,  and  synagogues  with 
schools  attached  to  them  sprang  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Standing  outside  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  the  canon-law  for- 
bidding trade  in  money  did  not  affect  them, 
and  it  was  that  calling  that  most  of  them 
successfully  pursued.  Their  general  financial 
skill  was  widely  acknowledged.  William  II. 
employed  them  to  farm  the  revenues  of 
vacant  sees,  and  at  this  and  later  dates,  great 
barons  and  ecclesiastics  sought  their  services 
as  stewards  of  their  estates.  Many  at  the 
same  time  gained  distinction  as  physicians, 
and  in  several  towns,  notably  at  Oxford,  the 
lectures  of  their  rabbis  on  medicine,  and  other 
sciences,  were  attended  by  Christian  as  well 
as  by  Jewish  scholars. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  tho  security 
which  the  Jews  had  previously  enjoyed 
was  rapidly  weakened.  At  the  close  of  the 
twelfth,  and  throughout  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, their  position  was  one  of  growing 
danger.  They  became  the  helpless  victims 
of  the  kings,"  who  made  their  wealth  an 
important  source  of  revenue.  Stephen  and 
Matilda,  and  their  supporters,  robbed  them 
recklessly.  In  1187  Henry  II.  demanded  a 
fourth  of  their  chattels,  and  Richard  I.  de- 
pended largely  on  them  to  meet  his  extra vagant 
expenditure.  Until  tho  reign  of  Henry  III., 
however,  a  somewhat  tolerant  policy  was  still 
pursued  toward  them  by  the  government  in 
matters  of  religion.  In  1176  permission  was 
given  them  to  acquire  burial -grounds  outside 
the  towns  where  they  were  settled.  Richard  I. 
practically  legalised  their  own  forms  of  oath 
in  civil  cases.  John  corresponded  with  a 
chief  rabbi  on  terms  of  intimacy.  But 
from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
people  of  the  towns,  stirred  constantly  by  the 
preachers  of  the  Crusades  to  a  fanatical  hatred 
of  them,  attributed  to  them,  as  heretics,  as 
foreigners,  and  as  capitalists,  their  poverty 
and  misfortunes,  and  subjected  them  to  every 
variety  of  persecution.  In  1144  the  baseless 
charge  was  preferred  against  the  Jews  of  Nor- 
wich of  murdering  a  cliild  to  use  his  blood  in 
their  religious  ceremonies,  and  this  and  similar 
accusations  were  repeated  later  in  London, 
Gloucester.  Bun-  St.  Edmunds,  Lincoln,  and 
elsewhere.    In  il89  rioU  took  place  in  every 
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town  where  any  Jews  resided.  The  Jewries 
were  pillaged  and  fired,  and  their  inhabitants 
brutally  murdered.  Restrictions,  too,  were  fre- 
quently placed  on  their  financial  dealings.  The 
Assize  of  Arms  forbade  the  Jew  to  take  into  the 
towns  any  weapon  of  war.  In  1194  Richard  I. 
issued  a  docroo  placing  their  commercial  trans- 
actions more  thoroughly  under  the  control  of 
the  local  officers  of  the  crown.  At  the  same 
time  special  itinerant  justices  were  to  enforce 
the  new  law,  and  were  to  form  at  Westminster 
a  special  court,  known  as  the  Jews'  Exchequer 
{Jtuiftorum  Heatcaruun),  for  the  trial  of  lawsuits 
in  which  Jews  were  concerned,  and  for  auditing 
the  accounts  of  their  contributions  to  the 
national  treasury.  1'he  barons  introduced 
into  Magna  Carta  a  clause  forbidding  the 
Jews  on  the  death  of  a  baronial  debtor  to 
distrain  the  property  of  his  survivors,  and  in 
1218  they  were  ordered  for  tho  first  time  to 
wear  a  distinguishing  badge. 

Tho  thirteenth  century  witnessed  little 
change  in  tho  position  of  the  Jews.  The 
first  years  of  John's  reign,  and  of  his 
son's,  "gave  them  brief  respites  from  per- 
secution, and  speciously  extended  their  pri- 
vileges, but  otherwise  their  history  is  a 
mere  repetition  of  extortionate  exactions  and 
deeds  of  popular  violence  John  not  only 
constantly  levied  tallages  upon  them,  and 
imprisoned  and  tortured  those  unable  to  pay, 
but  he  confiscated  the  property  of  their  in- 
solvent debtors,  and  distributed*  it  among  his 
supporters.  When  Henry  III.  came  of  age, 
he  followed  his  father's  example,  and  reversed 
the  moderate  policy  that  his  justiciars, 
William  Marshall  and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  had 
pursued  towards  them.  They  were  made 
responsible  for  all  the  extravagances  of  him- 
self and  his  wife's  relatives,  who  bitterly 
hated  them,  and  hardly  a  year  passed  without 
a  heavy  exaction,  varying  from  60,000  to 
10,000  marks,  being  made  upon  their  property. 
In  1255  Henry  made  them  over  to  his  brother, 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  as  security  for  a  large 
loan.  And  these  exactions  and  indignities 
were  far  from  l>eing  their  only  difficulties. 
The  Church  now  deliberately  attacked  their 
religion.  The  friars— the  new  preachers  of 
religion  in  tho  towns— were  filled  with  real 
against  Judaism,  and  they  sought  and  ob- 
tained, as  at  Cambridge,  many  synagogues  for 
their  own  habitations.  Simon  de  Montfort 
shared  the  friars'  hostility  to  them,  and  the 
battles  of  Lewes  and  Evesham  were  followed 
by  revolting  attacks  upon  the  Jews  throughout 
the  country.  In  vain  they  begged  permission 
to  leave  England  altogether.  The  king  found 
them  too  valuable  to  lose  them  lightly.  His 
refusal  of  their  petition  was  followed  by  a 
.harsh  edict  forbidding  them  to  hold  in  future 
any  property  in  land. 

From  Edward  I.'s  connexion  with  the  Jews 
a  similar  story  has  arisen,  but  with  his  reign 
their  mediaeval  history  ends.  He  shared  the 
antipathy  for  which  his  mother,  Eleanor  of 


Provence,  was  remarkable,  and  the  statute  d« 
la  Jtuerit,  issued  in  1275,  was  calculated  to 
ruin  them  utterly.  Lending  money  at  interest 
was  absolutely  forbidden,  and  every  Jew 
was  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  threepence  or 
fourpence  annually.  Persecution  by  people 
and  priests  was  meanwhile  left  unpunished, 
and  at  length,  in  1290,  Edward  I.,  exercising 
some  self-denial,  consented  to  expel  them. 
About  17,000  are  reported  to  have  left  the 
country,  and  the  majority  of  them  appear  to 
have  sought  refuge  on  the  coast  of  France 
and  Flanders.  Many,  however,  were  wilfully 
wrecked  in  their  passage,  and  perished  at  sea. 
The  grounds  of  their  expulsion  were  stated  to 
be  the  blasphemous  character  of  their  religious 
belief,  and  their  oppression  of  the  people  as 
usurious  money-lenders.  Their  real  property 
was  naturally  confiscated  by  the  crown. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  after  the  banish- 
ment of  1290  no  Jews  came  to  England  until 
the  later  years  of  Cromwell's  Protectorate, 
but  special  investigation  of  the  subject  leaves 
little  doubt  that  small  numbers  of  them  were 
present  in  the  country  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  Throughout  this 
period  the  House  for  Jewish  Converts  in 
Ijondon  was  seldom  without  some  inmates. 
In  1591  Roderigo  Lopez,  a  Jewish  physician 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  hanged  at  Tyburn 
on  a  charge  of  treason.  Charles  I.  borrowed 
money,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  of  some  oi 
their  race  who  came  to  England  from  Amster- 
dam, and  Cromwell  employed  several  Jews  as 
foreign  spies.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1655 
that  Edward  I.'s  decree  was  practically  re- 
pealed. In  that  year  the  Protector,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  in  answer  to  the  petition 
of  Manasseh-ben-Israel.a  Dutch  rabbi,  granted 
permission  to  a  few  Jews  to  settle  openly  in 
this  country.  Much  opposition  was  raised  to 
the  order  by  the  London  merchants,  who  feared 
commercial  rivalry,  and  in  1660  a  petition 
was  presented  to  Charles  II.  to  reverse  Crom- 
well's action,  but  it  met  with  no  success.  The 
king  had  received  loans  from  tho  Jews  in 
the  days  of  his  exile,  and  had  already  pledged 
his  word  to  maintain  them  in  England. 
The  first  Jewish  immigrants  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  descended  from  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  families  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Holland,  and  they  were  followed  later  by 
Jews  from  Germany  and  Poland.  Tho 
English  law  at  first  allowed  them  few 
civil  rights.  By  a  statute  of  James  I.'s 
reign  the  sacramental  test  was  essential  to 
naturalisation,  and  the  various  penal  laws, 
excluding  Catholics  from  civil  and  municipal 
office,  and  from  the  legal  profession,  were 
applicable  to  them.  Their  public  worship 
contravened  a  law  of  Elizabeth  making 
attendance  at  church  compulsory,  but  their 
various  places  of  worship  in  London,  erected 
in  this  and  the  next  century,  were  never  seri- 
ously menaced.  Their  marriages,  however, 
were  only  valid  by  courtesy,  and  all  Jews 
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wero  subject  to  the  alien  duties  (a  heavy  tax 
imposed  on  all  goods  exported  by  foreigners), 
from  which,  however,  James  II.  relieved  them 
for  a  few  years. 

In  commerce  the  English  Jews  rapidly 
gained  a  high  reputation.  In  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  a  Jew  contracted  to  supply 
the  army  with  bread,  and  it  was  currently  re- 
ported that  they  entered  in  the  same  reign  into 
negotiations  with  Godolphin  for  the  purchase 
of  Brentford  as  an  exclusively  Jewish  settle- 
ment In  the  succeeding  '  reigns  several 
attempts  were  made  to  relieve  them  of  their 
various  disabilities.  In  17*23  they  were  per- 
mitted to  omit  from  the  oath  of  abjuration  all 
words  obnoxious  to  their  faith,  and  a  little 
later  naturalisation  was  allowed  to  all  who  had 
lived  seven  years  in  America,  or  had  engaged 
in  the  flax  or  hemp  trades,  or  who  had  served 
in  the  navy.  Thus  the  principle  of  their  right 
to  naturalisation  was  admitted.  In  1753  the 
Pelham  ministry  introduced  the  Jews'  Natu- 
ralisation Bill,  extending  the  privilege  but  not 
making  it  universal ;  in  spite  of  much  oppo- 
sition  in  the  Commons,  it  became  law.  Popular 
fanaticism  and  commercial  jealous)'  were,  how- 
ever, roused  against  it  in  the  country,  and 
predictions  of  the  evils  that  would  flow  from 
the  measure  excited  a  very  bitter  agitation 
against  the  Jews.  In  1754  the  government, 
in  obedience  to  the  panic,  moved  the  repeal  of 
tho  Act.  A  clause,  however,  in  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  Marriage  Act  of  the  previous  year 
gave  practical  legal  validity  to  Jewish 
marriages. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  disabilities 
of  the  Jews  were  finally  removed,  and  their 
cause  found  strong  support  in  the  city  of 
London.  In  1832  they  were  given  the  rights 
of  freemen  of  the  city,  and  by  Lord  Camp- 
bell's Act  of  1835  they  were  enabled  to  take 
tho  oath  requisite  for  admission  to  the  office 
of  Sheriff.  In  1832  the  Reform  Bill  granted 
them  the  suffrage.  A  motion  for  the  abolition 
of  all  their  civil  disabilities  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833,  und 
Hume,  O'Connell,  and Macaulay  spoke  strongly 
in  its  favour,  but  after  passing  the  Lower 
House  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  The 
same  fate  awaited  the  bill  on  many  subse- 
quent occasions.  In  1846,  however,  by  tho 
Religious  Opinions  Relief  Bill,  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  tho  education 
of  their  children  in  it,  were  legalised.  In  the 
next  year  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  was 
elected  Member  of  Parliament  by  the  City  of 
London,  but  the  law  necessitating  an  oath 
which  he  could  not  conscientiously  take  pre- 
vented his  taking  his  seat.  In  1851  Alderman 
Salomons  was  fleeted  for  Greenwich,  and  he 
took  his  seat  after  omitting  from  the  oath  the 
words  obnoxious  to  his  faith,  for  which  he 
wai  subsequently  fined  £500  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  liench.  Finally,  in  1858,  the  re- 
maining Jewish  disabilities  were  removed  by 
law,  and  the  oath  admitting  members  to  the 


House  of  Commons  so  altered  that  Jew* 
might  conscientiously  take  it. 

Tovey,  Anglia  Jniaica  (1733),  with  Madox"i 
account  of  the  Jewish  Exchequer  hi  his  Uittoru 
of  tht  Each*uutr  (vol.  i.),  cover*  the  mediae™! 
history,  of  which  a  good  summary  is  given  in 
Manroliouth's  Jn»  of  Ortat  Britain  (18i5). 
See  also  Jacobs,  Jem  in  Angtvui  England, 
Pice  lotto's  Anglo  -  Jflttlftj  Skelehes  (1*78)  gives 
the  most  elaborate  information  on  the  subject 
from  the  time  of  Cromwell.        [S.  L.  U] 

Jeypore.  [Rxttctawa.] 

Jhansi  is  the  name  of  a  district  in 
Bundelkhund,  lying  142  miles  south  of  Agra. 
In  1804,  on  the  first  connection  of  the  go- 
vernment with  Bundelkhund,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  Gheo  Rao  Bhao,  a  tribu- 
tary* of  the  Peishwa,  and  governor  of  this 
small  territory.  In  1M7.  when  all  rights  of 
the  Peishwa  in  the  province  were  ceded  to 
the  company,  in  consideration  of  his  fidelity 
the  territory  was  declared  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  the  above-mentioned  ruler.  On  tho 
death  of  his  grandson,  who  died  without 
leaving  any  issue  (1835),  the  territory  was 
given  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  samo 
family  :and  when  in  1854  the  last  descendant 
of  Gheo  Rao  Bhao  died  childless,  the 
British  government  declined  to  recognise  his 
adopted  son,  and  annexed  the  province.  The 
Ranee  protested  in  vain  at  tho  time ;  but  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857,  she  took 
a  fearful  revenge,  and  put  to  death  every 
European— man,  woman,  and  child — she  could 
seize,  proclaiming  herself  independent.  She 
was  besieged  ana  driven  from  Jhansi,  1858, 
and  was  eventually  slain  before  Gwalior  fight- 
ing in  the  front  ranks  like  a  man.  Her  body, 
however,  was  not  found,  and  was  probabiy 
carried  away  and  burnt. 

Molleaon.  UUt.  of  th*  Indian  lfn(tny;  Annual 
tSjfafT,  1858. 

Jhansi,  The  Siege  op  (1858).  When  the 
Indian  Mutiny  broke  out,  the  fortress  of 
Jhansi,  which  had  for  some  years  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  Government, 
was  garrisoned  by  the  12th  Native  Infantry. 
Early  in  June  (1857),  the  rebellion  broke  out 
here,  and  the  fort,  together  with  the  treasure 
and  the  magazine,  fell  into  tho  hands  of  tho 
insurgents.  It  was  not  till  March,  in  the 
next  year,  that  Sir  H.  Rose  was  enabled  to 
advance  to  this  town,  and  establish  his  bat- 
teries round  it.  On  the  30th  the  defences  of 
the  city  and  fort  were  dismantled,  anil  the 
guns  so  far  disabled  that  they  no  longer  kept 
up  a  serious  fire.  The  final  assault  was  made 
April  2,  by  two  columns.  The  town  was 
quickly  cleared,  and  the  Ranee  fled.  The 
rebels  now  abandoned  their  positions,  and  the 
English  took  possession  of  this  formidable 
fortress  without  further  opposition. 

Jhindnr  Bhye  was  the  wife  of  Rnnjeet 
Singh,  on  whose  death  she  assumed  the  re- 
gency of  the  Punjab,  or  rather  shared  it  with 
her  paramour,  Lall  Singh.    Her  intrigues 
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brought  about  tho  reduction  of  the  Punjab 
by  Lords  Ilardinge  and  Dalhousie.  After  a 
scries  of  strange  and  romantic  vicissitudes, 
prematurely  old,  well-nigh  blind,  broken  and 
subdued  in  spirit,  she  found  a  resting  place  at 
last  under  the  roof  of  her  son,  in  a  quiet  corner 
of  an  English  castle,  and  died  in  a  London 
suburb. 

Kaye,  Stpoy  War. 

Jingoes  was  a  name  given  during  the 
excitement  of  the  Eastern  Question  in  1878  to 
the  party  which  was  in  favour  of  war  with 
Russia.  The  word  sprang  from  a  pcpular 
song  of  the  period,  the  refrain  of  which  was— 

••We  dou't  want  to  fight,  but  by  Jiugo  if  we  do, 
We've  got  the  si  ins,  we're  got  the  men,  we've  got 
the  uiouey  too. 

The  term,  however,  was  adopted  in  serious 
political  controversy,  and  used  to  designate 
those  who  favoured  an  aggressive  foreign 
policy. 

Joan,  wife  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
(d.  1385),  commonly  called  the  Fair  Maid 
Of  Kent,  was  tho  daughter  of  Edmund 
of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  son  of  King 
Edward  I.  On  tho  death  of  her  brother, 
without  issue,  she  became  Countess  of  Kent' 
She  was  married  first  to  Sir  Thomas  Holland 
and  secondly  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  from' 
whom  she  was  divorced.  In  1361  she  "became 
the  wife  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  five  years 
later  gave  birth  to  Richard  II.  In  138i  she 
was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  insurgents, 
who  took  jK)ssession  of  the  Tower,  whither 
she  had  fled  for  refuge,  but  her  life  was  pre- 
served. r 

J oan  of  Arc.    [Hundred  Years'  War.] 

Joan,  ok  Navarre,  Qi  ek.n  (<t.  1437},  was 
the  daughter  of  Charles  II.  of  Navarre,  and 
was  married  first  to  John  V.,  Duke  of 
Bntanny,  and  secondly  (1403)  to  Henry  IV. 

Joanna,  Princess  (b.  1321,  d.  1362),  was 
promised  in  marriage  to  Prince  David  of 
Scotland,  by  the  Treaty  of  Northampton 
(13281,  and  betrothed  in  July  the  same  vear. 
I  >n  the  successful  invasion  of  Edward  Baliol, 
tho  young  king  and  queen  went  to  France^ 
where  they  were  kindly  received  by  King 
Philip  (1333),  and  whence  they  did  not  return 
to  Scotland  till  1341.  After  her  husband's 
rapture  at  Neville's  Cross  (1346),  she  visited 
him  in  his  captivity  (1348).  On  his  release  in 
1357,  she  accompanied  him  to  Scotland,  but 
soon  after,  being  insulted  by  David's  prefer- 
ence for  his  mistress,  Katherine  Mortimer,  she 
returned  to  Edward  III.'s  court,  and  refused  to 
return  to  her  husband  even  when  her  rival  was 
murdered  in  1360. 

Jocelin  de  Brakelonde  id.  circa 
1311)  was  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Bun'  St. 
Edmunds,  where  he  held  the  offices  of  prior's 
chaplain,  abbot's  chaplain,  guest-master,  and  j 


almoner  in  succession.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
domestic  chronicle  of  the  abbey  to  which  he 
belonged.  This  work  extends  from  the  year 
1173,  "  when  the  Flemings  were  captured  out- 
side the  town  " — in  which  year  also  Jocelin  be- 
came a  monk— to  the  year  1 202.  When  Jocelin 
deals  with  public  events  in  this  chronicle, 
they  are  chiefly  such  as  had  some  connection 
with  the  abbey  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Jocelin's  chronicle  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  J. 
G.  Rokewode  for  the  Camden  Society  (1840), 
and  forms  the  text  of  Carlyle's  'rati  and 

Pt'CMttlt. 

John,  Knso  (A.  Dec.  24,  1166,  #.  April  8, 
1199,  d.  Oct.  19,  1216),  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine.    He  was  Henry's  favourite  son,  and 
destined  to  receive   as   his  share  of  his 
father's   empire   tho  lordship  of  Ireland. 
But  his  petulant  and  arrogant  behaviour 
to   the  Irish   chiefs  when,   in    1185,  ho 
was  sent  on  a  visit  to  Ireland,  compelled 
Henry  to  give  up  this  scheme.    Before  long 
John  joined  his  brother  Richard  in  his  last 
revolt  against  his  father,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  treachery.    Henry's  schemes  to 
win  for  John  a  rich  marriage  had  proved  no 
less  unsuccessful  than  his  Irish  plan.  But 
soon  after  Richard  I.'s  accession,  John's  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  the  great  Gloucester 
earldom  gave  him  revenue  and  position. 
During  Richard's  absence  on  crusade,  John 
joined  the  popular  movement  for  deposing 
Longchamp,  the  foreign  justiciar,  and,  in 
close  alliance  with  Philip  of  France,  rose  in 
revolt  on  the  news  of  Richard's  captivity. 
But  the  administrative  system  was  too  strong 
to  be  shaken  by  John's  turbulence.  The 
rising  was  suppressed,  and  its  author  very 
leniently  treated  by  his  brother,  who  did  his 
best  to  secure  his  succession  in  preference  to 
the  heir  of  his  elder  brother,  Geoffrey.  In 
1 199  John  became  king.  His  reign  marks  the 
collapse  of  the  great  power  which  Henry  II. 
had  founded :  but  also  shows  the  begin- 
ning of  the  national  English  state  which 
emerged  from  its  ruins.    The  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  quarrel  with  Innocent  III.,  and 
the  struggle  with  the  baronage  which  pro- 
duced Magna  Carta,  are  the  great  events  of 
his  reign.    Philip  Augustus  promptly  de- 
serted his  old  friend  when  he  became  king, 
and  posed  as  the  champion  of  Arthur  of 
Britanny,  whom  John  was  generally  believed 
to    have   murdered,   and   as  protector  of 
the  injured  Count  of  La  Marche,  whose  be- 
trothed wife,  Isabella  of  Angouleme,  John  had 
recently  married,  having  divorced  his  first 
wife.    After  a  solemn  trial,  John  was  ad- 
judged to  have  forfeited  his  French  fiefs.  In 
1204  Philip    conquered    Normandy,  John 
making  little  or  no  attempt  to  protect  his 
dominions.    Anjou,  Maine,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  southern  fiefs  which  Eleanor  had 
brought  to  Henry  II.,  were  speedily  annexed 
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also.  Not  until  it  was  too  late  did  John 
make  a  vigorous  effort  to  regain  them.  By 
that  time  other  difficulties  prevented  his 
attempts  being  successful.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Hubert  Walter,  had  been  a 
great  influence  for  good  on  John.  His  death, 
in  1205,  was  thus  a  great  loss  in  itself.  But 
the  quarrel  of  the  king  and  the  Canterbury 
monks,  and  the  imposition  of  a  papal  nominee 
whom  neither  would  accept,  led  to  John's 
famous  contest  with  Innocent  III. ;  the  inter- 
dict of  1208 ;  the  deposition  of  1211,  and  the 
abject  submission  of  the  king  when  Philip, 
as  executor  of  the  papal  decrees,  was  prepar- 
ing to  invade  England.  He  surrendered  his 
kingdom  to  Pandulf,  the  papal  representa- 
tive, and  consented  to  receive  it  back  as  a  fief 
of  the  papacy.  Henceforth  John  was  Inno- 
cent's ally ;  but  his  innumerable  tyrannies  had 
raised  up  enemies  in  the  nation  against  which 
papal  support  was  of  little  value  The  death 
of  the  faithful  justiciar,  Fitz-Peter,  in  1213, 
broke  up  the  civil  administration.  The  last 
check  on  John'B  tyranny  was  now  removed  ; 
but  with  unwonted  energy  he  planned  a  great 
expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Poitou,  in  con- 
junction with  an  alliance  with  the  princes  of 
Lower  Germanv,  who  supported  his  nephew, 
Otto  IV.,  against  Philip.  The  defeat  of  Otto  at 
Bouvines,  and  the  want  of  co-operation  of  the 
Poitevins,  made  both  schemes  abortive.  The 
refusal  of  the  northern  barons  of  England  to 
serve  abroad  began  the  series  of  events  which 
led  to  the  Great  Charter.  The  papal  arch- 
bishop, Langton,  took  up  an  unexpectedly 
patriotic  attitude.  He  held  up  the  charter  of 
Henry  I.  to  the  barons  as  a  good  basis  for 
their  demands.  A  great  meeting  of  the  nobles 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  declared  itself  against 
the  king.  The  clergy,  the  Londoners,  the 
ministerial  prelates,  in  turn  deserted  John. 
Abandoned  by  all  but  hirelings  and  foreigners, 
he  was  constrained,  in  1215  (June  15),  to 
sign  Magna  Carta.  But  the  support  of 
Innocent  III.  could  still  be  relied  upon. 
Langton  was  summoned  to  Rome.  The  Pope 
annulled  the  charter.  John,  with  his  merce- 
naries, spread  desolation  throughout  the 
country.  Nothing  was  left  for  the  barons 
hut  to  appeal  to  Philip  of  France.  In  1216, 
the  landing  of  Louis,  the  French  King's  son, 
with  a  French  annv,  reduced  John  to  despair. 
His  death  at  Newark  (Oct.  19,  1216)  only 
prevented  his  deposition. 

John  was  one  of  the  worst  of  English 
kings,  tyrannical,  treacherous,  petulant,  pas- 
sionate, infamous  in  all  his  private  relations, 
careless  of  all  his  public  duties.  But  he  was  of 
no  mean  ability ;  and  had  he  possessed  more 
persistent  energy  and  stability  of  purpose,  he 
might  have  reigned  as  successfully  as  his 
father.  As  it  was,  he  failed  in  everything  he 
undertook.  The  system  of  government  which 
Henry  II.  had  established  had  survived  the 
neglect  of  Richard,  but  broke  up  ^|n^r  f^e 


left  the  nation  free  to  work  out  its  own  de- 
velopment. The  loss  of  Normandy  made  the 
baronage  finally  English.  It  was  no  small 
benefit  to  the  nation  that  John's  tyranny 
compelled  barons  and  }>eople,  and,  despite  the 
Pope,  the  better  elements  in  the  Church,  to 
make  common  cause  against  John.  Magna 
Carta  was  the  result  of  the  first  corporate 
action  of  the  English  nation,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  mediaeval  constitution.  Even  the 
submission  to  Rome  helped  on  in  the  next 
generation  the  national  reaction  which  John's 
reign  had  done  so  much  to  stimulate. 

Matthew  Paris,  Hut.  Angl. ;  Pauli,  EnglUck* 
Gttchichtt;  Stubbs,  CoMt.  HUt^s  Pennon, 
Hi$t.  of  Eng. ;  Lingard.  [T.  F.  T.] 

John,  9th  I<ord  of  the  Isles,  and  11th 
Earl  of  Ross  (d.  1498),  aided  James  II.  at  the 
siege  of  Roxburgh  (1460),  for  which  service 
he  was  appointed  a  Warden  of  the  Marches. 
In  1462,  however,  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Edward  IV.,  which,  becoming  known 
some  years  later,  led  to  the  forfeiture  of  hie 
earldom  of  Ross.  But  John  was  too  powerful 
to  be  offended,  and,  in  1476,  was  created  a 
peer  as  John  de  Isla,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  by 
way  of  conciliation. 

Johnston,  Archibald,  of  Wahuiston 
(rf.  1663),  was  a  leader  of  the  Covenanters, 
whose  demands  he  is  said  to  have  formulated. 
He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  at  the 
Peace  of  Berwick  (1639),  and  at  the  Treaty 
of  Ripon  (1640).  The  following  year  he 
became  a  Lord  of  Session,  and  is  credited 
with  having  suggested  the  Acts  of  Classes  in 
1649.  Having  acted  as  chairman  of  Crom- 
well's Committee  of  Public  Safety,  ho  was 
condemned  in  his  absence  in  1661,  and 
executed  at  Edinburgh  in  1663. 

Judge.  [Justice.] 

Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
King  of  France,  in  856  was  married  to 
King  Ethelwulf.  She  is  said  to  have  sat  by 
her  husband's  side  on  the  royal  throne,  but 
this  apparently  means  nothing  more  than 
that  she  was  recognised  as  queen,  a  title 
which  had  belonged  to  no  wife  of  a  West- 
Saxon  king  since  the  dava  of  Edburga. 
After  Ethelwulf  s  death,  she  married  her 
stepson  Ethelbald  (858),  and  on  his  decease, 
in  860,  she  went  back  to  her  father's  court, 
and  subsequently  took  for  her  third  husband 
Baldwin  (Iron-Ann),  first  Count  of  Flanders. 

Jumieges,  Robert  of,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1060 — 52),  was  a  Norman 
who  came  over  to  England  in  the  train 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  London  in  1044,  and  at  once 
came  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  French 
party.  His  influence  over  the  king  was  very 
great.  "So  high  did  he  stand  in  the  king's 
estimation,  that  if  he  had  said  a  black  crow 
was  a  white  one,  the  king  would  sooner  have 
|  believed  the  bishop's  word  than  his  own  eyes." 
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And  this  influence  was  exerted  to  fill  every 
office  with  Normans,  and  destroy  the  national 
party  of  which  Godwin  was  the  head.  The 
success  of  Robert's  scheme  was  seen  in  1050, 
when  Edward  appointed  him  archbishop,  in 
opposition  to  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  who 
had  elected  one  of  their  own  number,  Elfric, 
to  the  poet.  The  triumph  of  the  Normans 
seemed  secured  in  1051  by  the  banishment  of 
Godwin  and  his  sons ;  but  in  the  next  year 
they  returnod,  were  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  and  for  the  time  destroyed  the 
influence  of  their  rival  Archbishop  Robert 
was  one  of  the  first  to  flee  before  the  storm, 
and,  in  company  with  the  Bishop  of  Dor- 
cheater,  he  mude  bis  way  in  a  crazy  fishing- 
boat  to  Normandy.  "The  Witenagemot, 
which  met  almost  immediately,  deprived 
Robert  of  his  archbishopric,  and  outlawed 
him,  and  the  interposition  of  the  Pope  in  his 
favour  was  disregarded.  He  had  to  retire  to 
the  monastery  of  Jumieges,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chron.;  Freeman,  Norma*  Con- 

qutst,  vol.  \L 

Jumieges,  William  of  (b.  rirca  1020), 
was  a  Norman  monk,  who  compiled  a 
Latin  history  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy 
from  Rollo  to  the  year  1071.  His  work 
has  been  greatly  interpolated  by  later 
writers  ;  but  for  the  Conquest,  and  the  early 
years  of  William  I.'s  reign,  William  o"f 
Jumieges  is  a  fairly  good  authority.  The 
earlier  part  of  this  writer's  work  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  Dudo  of  St.  Quentin.  Only  the  first 
seven  books  can  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to 
William ;  the  eighth,  and  many  interpolations 
on  the  previous  fiooks,  being  due  to  Robert  do 
Monte.  The  narrative  of  \\  illiam  of  Jumieges 
forms  the  ground-work  of  Waco's  Le  Roman 
dt  Boh. 

This  author  has  been  printed  in  Duchesne's 

Scriptore*  Xormanut,  and  in  Migne'*  Faftrwtaffag 
CtaTMM  CoinjiWu*.  vol.  cxlix. 

Jung  Bahadur,  Sir  (d.  1877),  the  chief 
minister,  and  virtual  ruler,  of  Nepaul,  brought 
a  large  contingent  to  the  help  of  the  English 
in  the  rebellion  of  1857,  and  assisted  at  the 
siege  of  Delhi  (1858).  Jung  Bahadur  had,  in 
earlier  years,  assisted  in  the  murder  of  M , i  1 a  - 
bar  Singh  (1845),  the  chief  minister  of 
Nepaul,  and  after  this  became  one  of  the 
principal  governors  of  the  country.  His 
previous  conduct  seems  to  have  been"  to  some 
extent  dictated  by  a  wish  to  serve  the  Queen 
of  Nepaul ;  but  when  ordered  by  hor  to  destroy 
the  heir-apparent  and  his  brother,  Jung 
Bahadur  refused  to  obey,  and  before  long 
succeeded  in  api>ointing  him  as  ruler  of 
Nepaul  in  the  room  of  the  Maharajah  (1847). 
A  few  years  later  (1850)  Jung  Bahadur  paid 
a  visit  to  England. 

Junius,  The  Letters  of.  The  first  letter 
bearing  the  sipnatur*  of  *'  Junius  "  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Public  Advert i$er  for  Nov.  J 


Jun 


I  21,  1768.  But  we  have  the  author's  own 
assurance  that  he  had  been  writing  under  dif- 
ferent names  for  at  least  two  vears  previously. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  Jan.  21,  1769, 
that  the  regular  6eries  of  political  attacks 
under  the  title  of  Junius  commenced  with 
an  assault  on  the  characters  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  and  Lord  North,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  tho  former  of  these  two  nobles.  With 
reference  to  the  duke  we  are  told  that  "  the 
finances  of  a  nation  sinking  under  its  debts 
have  been  committed  to  a  young  nobleman 
already  ruined  by  play  ;  "  while  Lord  North 
is  characterised  as  "  an  object  of  derision  to 
his  enemies,  and  of  melancholy  pity  to  his 
friends."  The  vacillation  and  inconsistency 
of  tho  government  are  pointed  out,  and  hardly 
any  name  mentioned  escapes  irony  or  abuse 
excepting  that  of  Mr.  Gren  rille.  The  mili- 
tary part  of  this  attack  drew  out  a  reply  from 
Sir  William  Draper,  in  which  he  called  upon 
Junius  to  ask  pardon  of  "  Lord  Granby  and  the 
whole  kingdom  for  his  abominable  scandal." 
Letter  followed  letter  between  the  two  com- 
batants, till  on  March  18  Junius  once  more 
turned  his  batteries  directly  against  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  for  having  pardoned  a  cer- 
tain Edward  MacQuirk,  who  had  been  found 
guilty  of  murder.  This  question  is  made  the 
prelude  to  a  fierce  condemnation  of  the  Duke's 
whole  conduct  as  regards  the  Wilkes  and 
Luttrell  question,  his  private  morals  and  his 
political  capacity.  The  Prime  Minister  is 
told,  There  is  something  which  distinguishes 
you  not  only  from  all  other  ministers  but 
from  all  other  men.  It  is  not  that  you  do 
wrong  by  design,  but  that  you  should  never 
do  right  by  mistake."  By  the  end  of  May 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  incidentally  brought 
upon  the  scene  to  share  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
abuse,  and  towards  the  end  of  July  Black- 
stone  is  directly  attacked  for  his  reflections 
on  Grenville.  Towards  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember Junius  addressed  his  first  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  inheritor  of  a  name 
"  glorious  till  it  was  yours: "  and  once  more 
Sir  W.  Draper  came  forward  for  the  defence. 
On  Dec.  19,  1769,  appeared  the  famous  letter 
to  the  king,  for  which  the  printers  and  pub- 
lishers were  tried  (1770),  on  which  occasion 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty  of 

! publishing  only."  The  conduct  of  Lord 
Mansfield  on  this  occasion  laid  him  open  to 
the  attacks  of  the  anonymous  writer.  In- 
deed, in  the  first  letter  to  this  great  lawyer 
(Nov.,  1770),  Junius  attacks  him  with  peculiar 
bitterness:  "no  learned  man,  even  among 
your  own  tribe,  thinks  you  qualified  to  pre- 
side in  a  court  of  Common  Law."  In  the 
preceding  August  (1770)  Junius  had  had 
published  his  first  letter  to  Lord  North, 
and  there  reproached  this  statesman  for 
appointing  Colonel  Luttrell  Adjutant-General 
of  tho  army  in  Ireland.  With  tho  opening 
j  of  1771  foreign  politics  attracted  the  pen  of 
|  Junius,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  year  he  had 
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once  more  directed  his  uttention  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  who,  says  the  author,  "  is  the 
pillow  upon  which  l  am  determined  to  rest 
all  my  resentments."  Then  fallowed  the 
diacnwtion  with  Mr.  Home  July  to  Aug., 
1771).  Litter  in  the  same  year  Lord  Mans- 
field is  again  attacked  for  having  bailed 
John  Eyre,  a  Scotchman,  and  on  Jan.  21, 
1772,  Junius'*  last  letter  appeared  in  proof  of 
his  assertion  that  on  this  occasion  Lord  Mans- 
field  had  done  "that  which  by  law  he  was 
not  warranted  to  do.''  The  same  paper  con- 
tained Junius'*  appeal  to  Lord  Camden,  "  in 
the  name  of  the  English  nation  to  stand  forth 
in  defence  of  the  laws  of  his  country,"  lest  it 
"  should  be  said  that  for  some  months  past  he 
had  kept  too  much  company  with  the  Duke 
of  Grafton."  This  letter  winds  up  with  the 
words  "  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  in 
my  judgment  he  (Lord  Mansfield)  is  the 
very  worst  and  most  dangerous  man  in  the 
kingdom.  Thus  far  I  have  done  my  duty  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  punishment. 
But  mine  is  an  inferior  ministerial  office  in 
the  temple  of  justice.  I  have  bound  the  vic- 
tim and  dragged  him  to  the  altar." 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  these 
letters  is  one  which  has  severely  taxed  the 
critical  ingenuity  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
Hardly  a  single  prominent  statesman  of  the 
time  who  was  not  himself  directly  attacked  by 
Junius,  has  wanted  champions  to  assert  his 
claim  to  their  production.  Lord  George 
Suckville,  Barre,  Grattan,  Burke,  Lord 
Loughborough,  Gibhon.  I/ord  Chatham,  and 
William  Mason.  Lord  Temple,  and  many 
others,  have  nil  had  their  supi»orters ; 
but  none  of  their  pretensions  can  be  con- 
sidered as  valid.  The  weight  of  inferential 
evidence  -  ins  to  point  towards  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  lie  considered  a*  J  trains,  though  he 
never  admitted  the  claim  in  words.  The 
test  of  handwriting  seems  to  tend  in  the  same 
direction.  But,  <f  he  be  the  author,  it  must 
bo  allowed  that  however  much  this  distinction 
may  add  to  his  intellectual,  it  takes  awuy 
from  his  moral  character;  for  he  seems  to 
have  been  receiving  favours  from  and  living 
on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  those  whom 
he  assailed  most  fiercely.  The  most,  how- 
ever,  that  tan  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  he  was  the  writer  is  that  he  is  the  lenst 
unlikely  of  the  most  prominent  candidates. 

Jnnins's  L«ff»r»  hare  heen  frequently  repub- 
lished. For  the  controversy  on  their  author- 
ship see  Macau  lav.  E»m|*  on  H'nrrm  Hotting* ; 
St«nho|ie,  lift,  "f  Eng..  v<>l.  v  ,  appendix  • 
Britton.  Junius  EfuciHaM  ;  Dilke.  raws  o/« 
Critie;  L*ekjr,  Hilt.  o/Em„.  during  thr  Kightrsnth 
Cmtury,  ui.;  VV.  Homey.  Hurt,  of  Oto.  II/., 
voL  i. 

Jury,  The,  in  modern  English  juridical 
usage,  is  a  body  of  laymen,  generally  twelve 
in  number,  chosen  by  lot  to  ascertain,  with  the 
assistance  and  guidance  of  the  judge,  questions 
of  fact  only,  proved  before  them  by  evidence. 
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They  are  bound  by  oath  (hence  their  name) 
to  discharge  their  duties  properly.  Unanimity 
is  generally  required  of  them.  Juries  are  usel 
both  in  criminal  and  civil  cases.  In  the 
former  the  Grand  Jury  presents  offenders 
aguitist  whom  there  is  a  prnn>i  fati*  case,  to 
be  tried  before  the  judge  and  the  I'rtty  Jury 
In  the  bitter  a  distinction  is  drawn  l>etwowi 
the  Special  Jury  and  the  Common  /wry,  the 
property  qualification  of  the  special  juror 
being  higher.  There  is  also  a  Coroner'*  Jury, 
on  whose  finding  persons  may  be  brought  to 
trial  at  the  assize*. 

Of  the  origin  of  juries  even-  conceivable 
theory  has  been  held.    It  was  once  almost  an 
article  of  constitutional  faith  that  they  were  in- 
i  vented  by  King  Alfred.  Welsh  antiquaries  add- 
,  ing  at  the  suggestion  of  Asser.  who  bad  cxpa- 
:  rienced  the  benefits  of  the  system  in  Wales- 
Many  have  stoutly  maintained  the  exclu- 
sively English  origin  of  this  typical  English 
i  institution.      Northern   archaeologists  have 
I  argued  that  it  was  brought  ready-mado  by 
the  Danes  to  England ;  others  that  it  came 
over  with  William   the   Conqueror.  The 
Canon  law,  the  Roman  law,  the  <  ustoms  of 
'  the  early  Slavs  copied  by  their  Saxon  neigh- 
bours, have  also  had  the  jury  fathered  upon 
j  them.    Even  wilder  is  the  hyttothesis  of  their 
Eastern  origin  and  introduction  into  Europe 
[  by  the  Crusaders.  The  truth  seems  to  Imj  that 
the  jurv  is  a  specialised  development  under 
favourable  conditions  of  a  tendency  common  to 
all  the  Teutonic  peoples,  if  not  to  many  other 
I  Aryan  tribes  as  well.    In  its  modern  form  it 
is  hardly  older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and   in   many  important    features    not  so 
old  as  tint.    But  in  its  broader  aspect  the 
jury  simply  carries  on  the  popular  judicial 
courts  of  the  old  German  ]*>lity.    It  is  the 
latest  survival  of  the  time  when  the  law 
I  courts  were  the  court*  of  the  people,  when 
j  the  mass  of  the  suitors  were  judges,  witnesses, 
I  and  jurors  in  one.    It  is  in  this  sense  only 
that  the  twelve  assessors  of  the  presiding 
officer  in  the  shire  and  hundred-moot  (the 
rarhiwttuiyt,  or  *ce*i»i,  of  the  Franks),  or  the 
twelve  compurgators  whose  testimony,  added 
to  that  of  their  principal,  was  regarded  as 
coni  lueive,  or  the  sworn  witnesse  s  who  repre- 
sented, as  it  were,  common  fume,  can  be 
regarded  as  progenitors  of  the  jury  system; 
in  strictness  they  were  not.    They  shared 
with  the  jury  a  common  representative  cha- 
racter.   Like  them  they  were  l>ound  by  oath, 
and  were  commonly  of  the  sacred  number  of 
twelve.    But  the  specific  function  of  judging 
on  matters  of  fact  was  not  yet  differentiated 
from  the  other  elements  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings.  Only  in  one  of  the  laws  of  Ethel  red  II. 
—which  refers  to  a  committee  of  twelve 
thegns  in  the  shire-moot,  who  take  oath  to 
I  accuse  no  man  falsely — do  we  find  any  real 
analogy  to  the  biter  jury;  and  this  remark- 
|  able  anticipation  of  the  "  jury  of  present- 
|  ment  "  stambt  so  much  by  itself  that  it  is 
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unsafe  to  generalise  from  such  scanty  data. 
Thus  we  can  And  no  real  juries  among  the 
English  before  the  Conquest.  Still  less  can 
the  analogous  Xamd  of  Sweden,  or  the  other 
Scandinavian  tribunals  of  the  same  sort,  be 
regarded  as  parents  of  an  institution  which 
has  only  collateral  affinity  to  them.  But 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  system 
of  inquest  by  sworn  recognitors,  representa- 
tive of  the  popular  courts,  was  introduced 
into  Kngland  by  the  invaders.  This  system 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code  by  the  Carolingian  emperors. 
The  Frankish  Capitularies  contain  numerous 
instructions  to  the  royal  Missi  to  inquire 
into  various  fiscal  and  judicial  rights  of 
the  crown,  by  the  oath  of  tho  trustworthy 
men  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  evidence 
was  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
witness  of  the  community,  which  in  early 
times  was  the  ultimate  evidence  of  rights. 
This  system  survived  the  fall  of  the  Caroling*, 
and  was  still  frequently  used,  both  in  France 
generally  and  Normandy  in  particular,  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  There  was  every 
reason  why  William  I.  and  his  ministers 
should  introduce  this  practice  into  England. 
Anxious  to  rule  according  to  ancient  prece- 
dent, and  ignorant  of  the  old  customs  of  the 
country,  these  Inquititionei  were  of  unique 
valuo  in  giving  them  trustworthy  information. 
The  immense  mass  of  antiquarian  knowledge 
collected  in  the  Domesday  Survey  was  obtained 
by  inquests  of  the  royal  officials  before  repre- 
sentatives of  the  popular  courts.  It  was  a 
slight  step  in  advance  to  allow  the  means  so 
useful  in  ascertaining  the  rights  of  the  crown 
to  be  employed  in  ascertaining  the  rights  of  the 
subject.  Both  for  royal  and  private  purposes, 
mostly  for  fiscal,  but  also  for  judicial  objects, 
Henry  I.  developed  the  system  still  further. 
But  it  was  Henry  II.  who  gave  to  the  system 
a  political  and  judicial  importance  it  never  had 
before.  He  made  it  part  of  the  ordinary 
judicial  machinery.  He  applied  it  to  all  sorts 
of  civil  and  criminal  suits.  So  far  as  great 
institutions  can  be  the  work  of  individuals, 
he  is  the  founder  of  the  English  system  of 
trial  by  jury. 

Tho  Conquest  had  made  trial  by  battle  the 
ordinary  moans  of  settling  disputes  about 
freeholds.  Henry  II.,  in  the  Great  Assize, 
gave  suitors,  as  an  alternative,  the  use  of  the 
inquest  A  jury  of  twelve  knights  of  the 
county,  chosen  by  four  knights  electors,  were 
summoned  by  the  sheriff  to  appear  before  the 
king  or  his  judges  to  give  evidence.  Again, 
tho  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  enjoined  cases 
of  dispute  as  to  lay  or  clerical  tenure  to  bo 
settled  by  the  recognition  by  twelve  sworn  men ; 
and  the  three  assizes  of  Mort  d"  Ancester,  Novel 
Disseisin,  and  Darrein  Presentment,  wen? 
accomplished  by  the  same  means.  In  criminal 
cases,  the  precedents  of  the  law  of  Ethelred, 
of  tho  juratores  of  the  shire  mcntiontMl  in 
Henry  l.'s  Pipo  Roll,  and  of  the  criminal  jury 


of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  were  developed  into  the  system  of 
trial  prescribed  by  the  assizes  of  Clarendon 
and  Northampton.  By  the  former  measure, 
inquiry  was  ordered  to  be  made  through  every 
shire  and  hundred  by  twelve  lawful  men  of 
each  hundred,  and  four  of  each  township, 
upon  oath,  for  all  suspected  criminals.  When 
the  royal  justices  came  round  on  their  jour- 
neys, the  above-mentioned  jury  was  to  present 
the  suspected  offenders  to  them  in  the  county 
court,  where  they  were  to  be  tried  by  the 
ordeal.  But  the  development  of  juridical 
science  led.  first,  to  the  minimising  of  the 
ordeal,  so  that  the  presentment  liecame  the 
important  thing,  and,  next,  to  its  abolition 
by  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215.  Even 
before  this,  an  alternative  to  the  ordeal  was 
sometimes  found  in  a  second  jury,  empanelled 
to  investigate  further  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
sentment. After  1215  this  became  the 
universal  method  of  procedure.  The  Grand 
Jury  presented  criminals.  The  trial,  strictly 
speaking,  was  before  the  Petty  Jury,  as  this 
second  jury  was  soon  called.  This  is  still 
the  case,  though  the  establishment  of 
elaborate  magisterial  investigations  has 
tended  to  reverse  the  original  importance  of 
the  two  bodies. 

Juries  thus  established  were  utmost  peculiar 
to  England.  The  Frankish  inquest  was 
never  developed  to  further  consequences  in  its 
own  home.  The  imperfect  juries  of  the 
mediajval  Continent  were  almost  entirely  the 
result  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  English  juries. 
The  modern  Continental  jury  is  avowedly 
t>orrowed.  Thus,  Professor  Freeman  can 
claim  with  reason  that  the  jury  is  a  native 
English  growth,  despite  its  filial  relation  to 
the  Frankish  inquest. 

The  juries  of  the  thirteenth  century  differed 
in  many  important  respects  from  modern 
juries.  They  were  still  largely  witnesses. 
The  jury  of  the  Grand  Assize,  for  example, 
were  chosen  from  those  practically  cognisant 
of  the  facts  of  the  particular  case.  Even 
when  it  was  found  impossible  to  summon 
only  witnesses  as  jurors,  it  was  long  bofore 
the' advancement  of  juridical  science  limited 
their  functions  to  deciding  on  evidence  laid 
before  them.  It  was  long  before  tho  jury 
was  free  from  judicial  censure  if  their  verdict 
was  disliked  by  the  judge.  Not  before  the 
Revolution  of  1688  could  the  jury  in  a 
political  case  be  said  to  have  acquired  full 
freedom.  Not  before  Fox's  Libel  Act  did 
they  acquire  real  power  of  deciding  on  the 
whole  facts  of  one  important  branch  of  trials. 

The  political  importance  of  trial  by  jury  is 
very  considerable  in  English  history.  Though 
a  mere  administrative  expedient  in  its  origin, 
the  fact  that  the  county  jury  was  a  system- 
atic representation  of  the  shire  community,  se- 
lected to  treat  with  the  king  or  his  represent- 
ative, was  a  step  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  tho   development  of  our  representative 
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institutions.   [Parliament.]  Th*  great  prin- 
ciple of  trial  by  peers  whs  embodied  in 
Magna  Carta;  and,  before  long,  the  jury 
system  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
safeguard  against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and 
the  greatest  guarantee  of  a  fair  trial,  and  of 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject.   A  venal 
or  time-serving  iudgo — dependent  for  his 
position  on  royal  favour — could   only  be 
checked  by  some  such  means.    In  political 
trials,  oven  of  the  18th  century,  without  trial 
by  jury  it  would  have  fared  badly  with  an 
enemy  of  the  government.    Even  now  that 
the  impartiality  of  the  judges  is  thoroughly 
established,  the  jury  system,  though  shorn  of 
its  original  importance,  and  limited  in  its 
operation  by  the  tendencies  of  legal  reform,  still 
keeps  its  own  function  in  our  judicial  system. 
Stubbs,  Con$t.  Ui«t. ;  Freeman,  Norman  Con- 
n*r*t,  vol.  v.  ;  PftlffraTe,  Engli$k  Commonirralth. 
The  subject  is  treated  more  fully  in  Forsytb, 
Hut.  of  Trial  by  Jury,  and  Biener.  l>.i*  E»,j\l»ch« 
(!  r*ck*ernt*gericht.    Dr.  H.  Brunner,  in  bis 
treatise  Vebtr  <it<  Bntslekung  der  Schxtnrgericht*, 
gives  a  very  fall  and  complete  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, nnil  demonstrates  very  clearly  the  relation 
of  the  jury  to  the  Fraahlsh  Xa?Muttto. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Justice,  or  Judge.  In  the  old  English 
popular  courts,  the  whole  body  of  suitors 
acted  as  judges.  The  sheriff,  or  hundreds- 
ealdor,  was  simply  their  chairman,  or  mode, 
rator ;  and  tho  judicial  committee  of  twelve 
thegns  were  the  assessors  of  the  sheriff.  The 
feudal  jurisdiction  of  the  landrica,  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  of  the  king,  invested  lords  of 
token  and  monarchs  with  some  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  later  judge.  But  the  real  differ- 
entiation of  the  office  of  judge  took  place 
subsequently  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
was  due  to  the  development  of  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  the  increasing  specialisation  of 
the  whole  system  of  government,  the  organi- 
sation on  an  extended  basis  of  the  royal 
jurisdiction,  and  its  connection  with  the  head- 
less popular  judicature,  through  the  jury,  by 
the  Norman  and  Angevin  kings.  These*  cir- 
cumstances necessitated  the  employment  of  a 
large  judicial  staff,  whic  h,  if  not  strictly  con- 
fined, after  the  precedents  of  later  times,  to 
its  juridical  business,  and  if  equally  em- 
ployed by  the  king  on  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive duties,  was  sufficiently  occupied  with 
legal  work  to  obtain  from  it  it*  most  com- 
mon appellation.  During  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury,  the  word  Juttitia  began  to  be  used  in 
a  sense  which  included  the  persons  charged 
with  tho  administration  of  the  law,  us  well  as 
to  indicate  the  abstract  principles  on  which 
the  law  was  based.  The  justice,  or  judge, 
received  his  name  from  the  justic  e  which  he 
declared.  The  so-called  Liws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  speak  of  the  sheriffs  as  justices; 
John  of  Salisbury  frivesthem  the  sametitle.and 
the  Assize  of  Clarendon  couples  them  with  the 
justices  in  the  stricter  sense.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  title  belonged  specially  to  tho 


sheriffs  as  transacting  special  business  under 
the  king's  writ.  In  Henry  I.'s  Charter  and 
Laws,  and  in  some  other  instances,  the  term 
seems  to  include  all  landlords  possessing 
courts  of  their  own,  or  all  suitors  qualified 
to  act  as  judices  in  the  shire  moot.  But 
the  title  became  gradually  further  limited, 
until  it  was  ultimately  used  to  indicate  (1)  the 
president,  or  chief  officer  of  the  Curia  Hegis, 
(2)  all  the  members  of  the  same  court. 

The  chief  minister  of  the  Norman  and  An- 
gevin kings  was  stvled  the  juttitia,  or  some, 
times  the.  'tit, art*;  or  capttalit,  or  mmmtu 
juttitia.  His  office,  obscure  in  origin,  and 
perhaps  developed  from  tho  Norman  sene- 
schalship  through  the  regents  of  William  I., 
during  his  absences  on  the  Continent,  ac- 
quired  great  imjvortance  under  tumult  r  lam- 
bard,  who  assumed  the  mime,  if  not  the  func- 
tions, of  tho  later  justiciar.  Under  Roger, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  great  minister  of 
Henry  I.,  and  the  practical  founder  of  his 
administrative  system,  both  the  name  and 
functions  of  the  office  became  more  strictly 
defined.  Until  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  a  long  and  scarcely  interrupted 
series  of  chief  justiciars  acted  as  permanent 
prime  ministers,  as  representatives  of  the 
monarch  in  all  relations  of  state,  as  regents 
during  the  king's  absence,  as  roval  deputies 
even  in  his  presence,  as  presidents  of  the 
judicial  system  which  centred  in  the  Curia 
Hegis,  and  as  presidents  of  the  fiscal  system 
which  centred  in  the  exchequer.  A  similar 
need  produced  analogous  offices  in  half  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  In  Aragon  and  Naples 
the  correspondence  extended  even  to  the  name 
of  Justitia.  So  long  as  the  feudal  spirit  re- 
mained strong,  the  holders  of  the  office  were 
bisho|>s,  unable  to  found  a  legal  family ;  but  the 
triumph  of  Henrv  II.  over  the  feudal  sejw- 
ratists  rendered  it  safe  to  appoint  baronial 
justiciars.  The  development  of  the  power  of 
tho  chancellor,  the  break-up  of  the  bureau- 
cratic system  of  the  Angevins  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  constitution  in  which  a  per- 
manent prime  minister  found  no  placo,  led  to 
a  gradual  change  in  the  functions  of  the 
justiciar  during  tho  thirteenth  century.  His 
political  functions  frnidually  disapi>eared, 
while  the  increasing  specialisation  of  our  legal 
system  gave  to  his  functions  as  president  of 
the  chief  court  of  justice  a  new  importance. 
Hubert  do  Burgh  was  the  last  great  politioal 
justiciar.  His  successor,  Stephen  Segrave, 
was  simply  a  good  lawyer,  lie  began  the 
process  of  change  which  was  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  century.  The  Capitalis  Jus- 
titia of  Henrv  II.  becomes  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Edward  I. 

Tho  title  of  justice  was,  however,  never 
confined  to  the  justiciar.  Even  during  tho 
administration  of  Roger  of  Salisbury,  tho 
title  is  frequently  conferred  on  other  members 
of  the  Curia  Regis.  In  tho  THa >>.»><*  de  Seat- 
eario  it  is  their  official  designation,  although 
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the  same  individuals  suit  in  the  Exchequer 
with  the  title  of  barons.  Henry  II.  made  his 
grandfather's  system  of  judicial  visitations  a 
permanent  part  of  the  legal  system  of  the 
country.  As  representatives  of  the  sovereign, 
the  Justice*  of  the  Curia  Regis  systematically 
perambulated  the  country  and  "tried  the  of- 
fenders presented  to  them  by  the  grand 
juries  elected  by  the  shire-moot,  held  in- 
quiries into  freehold  suits  under  the  Grand 
Assize,  transacted  proceedings  under  the  three 
assises  of  Mort  D'Aucester,  Darn-in  Present- 
ment, and  Novel  Disseisin,  besides  acting  as 
fiscal  and  executive  officers  of  the  crown. 
But  the  judicial  aspect  of  the  justice  gradu- 
ally became  more  important.  In  1178  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  was  cut  off  from  the 
Curia  Regis  in  its  larger  aspect,  and  the 
clause  of  Magna  Carta  that  Common  Pleas 
should  no  longer  follow  the  crown,  but  be 
held  in  some  fixed  place,  led  to  the  further 
differentiation  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
which  Fat  constantly  at  Westminster,  from 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  now  entirely  de- 
voted to  judicial  business.  Meanwhile  the 
old  financial  system  which  had  centred  in  the 
Exchequer  became  obsolete,  and  the  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  deprived  of  most  of  their 
fiscal  business,  became  almost  as  much 
simple  judges  as  the  justices  of  the  King's 
Bench  or  Common  Picas.  The  process 
of  differentiation  had  already  >rono  so  far 
that  each  of  the  three  courts  had  a  separ- 
ate staff  of  officials.  As  has  been  shown, 
the  Justiciar  became  Chief  Justice,  and,  as  he 
retained  a  special  relation  to  the  King's 
Bench,  a  similar  official  of  less  dignity  pre- 
sided over  the  Common  Tleas.  Meanwhile 
Edward  I.  defined  and  comploted  what 
Henry  II.  had  established.  The  Justices 
Itinerant  of  Henry  II.  became  the  Justices 
of  Assize  of  Edward  L  The  various  com- 
missions under  which  they  sat  at  West- 
minster or  went  on  circuits,  wen  systematised 
and  enlarged.  Instead  of  tht-  separate  Iters 
for  different  purpose*,  the  justices  wen?  sent 
out  at  regular  intervals  on  a  fivefold  mission 
—as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  ot  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, of  Gaol  Delivery,  of  Assize,  and  of  Nisi 
Prius  (q.v.).  Their  functions  and  positions 
were  hardly  changed  until  recent  legislation 
consolidated  the  three  court-,  and  super- 
seded by  justices  the  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  title  of  Justice  is  given  by 
recent  Judicature  Acts  to  all  judges  of  the 
Supreme*  Court.  In  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tic*!,  into  which  the  three  old  courts  have 
been  merged,  they  are  called  Mr.  Justice,  and 
their  head  is  the  Ix>rd  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, the  titles  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Picas  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  having  been  abo- 
lished. In  the  Court  of  Appeal  the  judges 
itro  styled  Lord  Justice.  The  title  of  I»rd 
Justice  had  in  previous  times  lx-on  often  given 
to  persons  invested  with  extraordinary  ju- 
dicial commissions,  such  as,  fur  example,  the 


government  of  Ireland  during  the  absence  or 
vacancy  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  the  com- 
missions of  regency  that  sometimes  governed 
the  country  during  the  absences  of  Wil- 
liam II  I.,  and  the  Hanoverian  monarchs  on  the 
Continent.  Besides  the  justice*  of  the  Eng- 
lish courts,  there  were  sj>ecial  justices  for 
Durham,  Chester,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  similar 
Palatine  jurisdictions. 

In  a  lower  sphetv  the  title  of  justice  has 
long  been  given  to  the  inferior  magistrates  of 
the  first  instance.  The  "  custodes  pads,"  or 
"  conaervatores  jiacis."  which  it  became  usual 
for  the  king  to  nominate  during  the  thirteenth 
century  (e.g.,  Henry  III.'*  writ  in  1233,  and 
Edward  I.'s  statute  of  Winchester],  received, 
by  an  Act  of  Edward  III.,  both  power  to  try 
felonies,  and  the  more  honourable  designation 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  "The  whole  Chris- 
tian world  hath  not  the  like  office  as  justice 
of  the  peace,  if  duly  executed,"  was  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Coke,  and  despite  the  ob- 
vious objections  to  lay  tribunals,  drawn 
from  a  limited  class,  the  system  -still  remains, 
except  in  a  few  populous  places  where  stipen- 
diary magistrates  with  legal  training  have 
been  appointed.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace 
aro  appointed  by  a  special  commission  under 
the  great  seal  to  keep  tbe  peace  within  the 
limits  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  act.  In  1906  the  property  qualifica- 
tion (£100  a  year  in  land)  for  the  office  was 
abolished.  They  exercise  j  urisdiction  either 
individually  or  in  petty  sessions  of  the  justices 
of  a  limited  district,  or  in  quarter  sessions  of 
the  justices  of  the  whole  county.  The  latter 
body  still  combines  with  its  judicial  work 
administrative  and  fiscal  business  in  a  way  that 
recalls  the  justices  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Stubht,  Conet.  Hid.;  Oneist,  YtrvailtunfrreM  ; 
Campbell,  Lite*  ofihs  Chief  JutUc**;  Tom,  Jwigo 
of  Eng. ;  Beeve.  Uitt.  of  EuglUh  Lave  ;  Stephen, 
Hi»t.  of  Criminal  La*  ;  fcajrdu's  Book  of  Dignitie, 
irives  it  list  of  "the  Chief  Justices  ;  Burn's  Ju»»  ie* 
of  tht  P^fMion  authoritative  manual  on  the 
many  function*  of  that  office.       [T.  F.  T.] 

Justus,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (624 — 
627),  was  one  of  the  monks  who  were  sent  by 
Gregory,  in  601,  to  join  the  mission  at  Canter- 
bury. In  604  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. On  the  death  of  Ethelliert,  fearing 
persecution,  he  fled  to  France,  but  soon  re- 
turned and  resumed  the  charge  of  his  see. 
In  624.  he  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  succession  to  Mellitus.  The  groat  event  of 
his  short  occupancy  of  this  see  was  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Kentish  mission  to  Northumbria. 
Bede,  Btdmtutical  1I>*L 

Jutes,  The.  There  are  three  questions 
of  interest  connected  with  this  tribe,  which 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the 
first  ]>eople  of  Teutonic  blood  to  settle  in 
Britain  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman 
legions,  viz.,  the  date  of  their  arrival,  tho 
place  of  their  origin,  and  the  place  of  their 
settlement.    The  yc 
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as  that  in  which  they  came  to  our  shores  in  J 
the  one  given  "v  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicler 
and  Florence  of*  Worcester  (449—450;;  both  | 
of  these  authorities  probably  Wsing  their  , 
computation  upon  the  words  of  Bedfc,  H%*t.  I 
Krele*.,  i.  In.  According  to  GiMas,  this  1 
event  must  have  happened  after  -Etius  had 
been  consul  for  the  third  time,  that  is,  after 
446:  and  Xennius,  too.  in  a  very  corrupt 
pfissaye,  seems  to  imply  'ii.it  it  took  place  iu 
449.  But,  while  accepting  this  date,  we 
must  not  forget  that  then'  arc  grounds  for 
assigning  the  first  landing  of  the  Teutonic 
triltcs  to  a  period  much  nearer  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century.  The  next  question  that 
arises  is,  as  to  the  original  seat  and  the  race  of 
these  Jutish  invaders!  And  here  it  is  note- 
worthy that  neither  Gildas  nor  Xennius  seems 
to  know  them  as  Jutes;  with  the  former  they 
are  "  Saxons,"  with  the  latter  "  exiles  from 
Germany  "  and  M  Saxons."  Bede  appears  to 
speak  of  them  vaguely  us  being  of  ,4the  race 
of  the  Angles  or  Saxons,"  then  a«  "  Saxons," 
and  lastly  as  ••  Jutes."  He  also  tells  us  that 
these  Jutes  originally  came  from  the  north  of 
that  "country  which  is  called  Anjulus,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  remained  unoccupied  ( 
from  that  time  to  our  day."  This  passage 
has  generally  been  interpreted  as  locating 
the  Jutes  in  Jutland,  which  may  still  preserve 
the  old  root  in  it«  modern  name.  Lastly,  we 
have  to  consider  the  area  of  the  Jutish  settle- 
ments in  Britain.  This  we  are  enabled  to  do 
by  the  aid  of  Bede,  who  »j>eaks  of  thtdr  having 
occupied  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  part 
of  the  West-Saxon  mainland  opposite.  To 
this  statement  we  may  add  Xennius's  declara- 
tion that  Hengest's  son  and  nephew,  Octha 
and  Urim,  held  much  territory  beyond  the 
Frisian  Sea  up  to  the  l*>rders"  of  the  Picts. 
This  legend  may  perhaps  point  to  a  Jutish 
colonisation  of  some  part  of  S.  or  S.W.  Scot- 
land. [The  history  of  the  conquest  of  Kent 
will  bo  found  under  the  articles  Hkncemt, 
Horsa,  Enolihh  Co.nqi  est,  and  Kent.] 

Gildaa,  Jftrforui,  23  :  Nenniim,  II  /:.  >f«- 

itvw,  31.  38.  38,  Ac. ;  Bede,  I/u*o,i«  EecU$ia*Uca, 
i.  15;  E.  Guest,  Ongin*  VtiUca.  ii.  1«6,  ftc. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Juxon,  WxzxUM  (b.  1582,  d.  1G63), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at 
Chichester,  and  educated  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School  and  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
He  succeeded  Laud,  in  1021,  as  Master  of 
St.  John's.  In  1032  he  became  also,  by 
Laud's  recommendation,  Clerk  of  the  King's 
Closet,  and,  in  the  following  year,  Dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Bishop  of  Hertford, 
and  by  his  translation  before  Iteing  con- 
secrated to  the  former  we,  Bishop  of  London. 
By  the  same  influence  he  was  appointed,  in 
1635,  Lord  Hieh  Treasurer,  which  office  he 
held  till  1641.  '  When  the  king  sought  advice 
from  several  of  the  bishops  whether  to  con- 
sent to  the  bill  for  Strafford's  attainder  or  not, 
Juxon  honestly  advised  him  that  he  ought 


not  to  consent  if  he  were  not  personally 
satisfied  of  Stratford's  guilt.  Again,  in  1648, 
he  advised  the  king  on  the  questions  of  con. 
science  which  arose  with  reference  to  the 
Treaty  of  Newport,  and  in  the  following 
January  attended  the  king  during  his  triaL 
During  the  Commonwealth  the  bishop  lived 
in  retirement  in  Gloucestershire,  occupied  in 
study  and  hunting.  At  the  Restoration,  his 
attendance  on  the  king's  last  moments  marked 
him  out  for  promotion  to  the  Archbishopric 
o?  Canterbury  (Sept.,  1660).  But  his  age  and 
his  health  prevented  him  from  taking  an 
important  part  either  in  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference or  in  the  memorable  meeting  of  Con- 
vocation which  followed. 

Hook.  Lit**  of  the  Archbithoy  of  Canterbury, 
2nd  series,  vol.  rt. 


Kaffir  Wars,  The,  were  frequent  be- 
tween the  Dutc  h  Boereand  the  Kaffirs  during 
the  Dutch  teuure  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
After  this  colony  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  these  wars  occasionally  broke  out 
with  renewed  violence.  In  181 1,  a  re-settle- 
nunt  of  the  frontier  led  to  a  severe  struggle 
between  the  colonial  forces  under  Colonel 
Graham,  and  the  Kaffirs,  who,  although  they 
at  first  gained  a  victory  at  the  White  River, 
were  afterwards  completely  defeated.  In 
1S18  another  war  broke  out,  owing  to  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset, 
the  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  who  assisted 
one  of  the  chiefs  with  3,000  meu  in  a  private 
quarrel.  The  result  was  that  the  Kaffirs, 
under  a  chief  named  Mukanna,  attacked 
Graham's  Town,  and  were  only  repulsed  after 
great  slaughter  had  taken  place  on  both  sides. 
After  some  further  hostilities  in  1829,  10,000 
Kaffirs  invaded  the  colony,  in  1835,  under  a 
chief  named  Xoco,  and  devastated  the  eastern 
province.  The  British  troops,  under  Sir 
Benjamin  Durban  and  Sir  Harry  Smith,  sub- 
sequently invaded  Kaffirland,  and  exacted  a 
severe  retribution  from  the  aggressors.  In 
consequence  of  thiB  collision,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  reverse  the  policy  of  repression 
and  extermination  which  had  hitherto  been 
employed.  In  1846.  however,  another  war 
broke  out,  owing  to  tho  violation  of  the 
treaty  on  the  part  of  the  British ;  an  invasion 
of  Kaffirland  followed,  and  much  blood  was 
shed  on  both  sides.  In  1851-2  there  was  a 
further  renewal  of  hostilities,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  Boers,  whose 
treatment  of  the  natives  has  always  been  suci 
as  to  cause  them  to  look  with  suspicion  and 
hatred  upon  all  white  men.  A  year  or  two  later 
British  Raffrnria  was  made  a  crown  colony,  and 
in  1865  was  incorporated  with  Cape  Colony. 

Kalpy,  Thf  Sieob  or  (1858),  occurred 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny.     On  May  19. 
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1858,  Sir  Hugh  Ruse  kid  sieire  to  the 
town  of  Kalpy  from  the  north.  <Jn  the  20th 
the  rebel  army  made  a  spirited  sally,  but 
were  driven  buck.  On  the  22nd.  b. ing  be- 
tween a  double  tire,  they  again  attacked  Sir 
Hugh's  forte,  and  were  only  beaten  back 
after  an  obstinate  combat,  suffering  very 
heavily  under  the  charges  of  cavalry  and  the 
guns  of  the  horse  artillery.  All  that  night 
Kalpv  was  cannonaded,  and  in  the  morning 
of  the  23rd,  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  troops  advanced 
to  assault  the  town  in  two  columns.  Rut 
they  encountered  no  resistance,  for  the  enetnv 
had  fled,  and  the  whole  rebel  arsenal,  includ- 
ing flfty  gums  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English. 


Kalunga,  The  Sieoe  op  (Oct.,  1814). 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Goorkha  War, 
in  1814,  General  Gillespie  advanced  into  the 
Dhoon  valley,  and  coming  upon  the  fortified 
position  of  Kalunga.  summoned  the  Goorkha 
chief,  Bulbuddur  Sing,  to  surrender.  The 
Goorkha  refused,  and  Gillespie  determined  to 
carry  the  fort  by  assault.  His  men  were 
staggered  by  the  murderous  file  directed  on 
them  as  they  advanced  up  to  the  wicket, 
when  the  general,  irritated  by  the  repulse, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  three  com- 
jutnic*  of  European*,  and  rushed  up  to  the 
gate,  but  was  shot  through  the  heart  as  he  was 
waving  his  hat  to  his  men  to  follow  him.  A 
retreat  wan  immediately  sounded ;  but  not 
before  twenty  officers  and  210  men  were  killed 
and  wounded.  A  month  was  lost  in  waiting 
for  heavy  ordnance  from  Delhi.  <  >n  Nov.  27 
the  breach  was  retorted  practicable,  and  a 
second  unsuccessful  assault  was  made,  with  a 
loss  of  tiM)  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
mortars  were  now  brought  into  play,  and, 
after  three  days'  incessant  shelling,  the  Goor- 
khas  sallied  forth  and  escaped.  [Gookkha 
Wau.] 

Xandy  Wars,  The.  WhilBt  Ceylon 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  the  Kandyiin  territorial  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  hail  remained  uneonquered,  al- 
though a  kind  of  desultory  warfare  l>etween 
tho  natives  and  the  Europeans  was  kept  up. 
In  17t»9  and  1800  Mr.  North,  the  governor  of 
Ceylon,  endeavoured  to  induce  the  King  of 
Kandy  to  put  himself  under  British  protec- 
tion. These  negotiations,  however,  failed; 
and,  in  1808,  Mr.  North  having  received  an 
accession  of  j>ower  by  the  separation  of  the 
government  of  Ceylon  from  that  of  Madras, 
at  once  invaded  the  Kandyan  territories,  at 
the  head  of  a  force  of  3,000  men. 

Kara,  Tur  Siege  or  (1855).  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War,  Colonel 
Fen  wick  Williams  was  sent  to  Asiatic  Turkey 
to  organise  the  Turkish  army  against  the 
Russian  invaders.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Russians  under  Mouravietf,  he  hastened  to 


Kir-,  which  he  provisioned  for  four  months, 
and  prepared  to  defend  to  the  hut.  Earth- 
works were  erected  wherever  they  seemed  to 
be  required.  Mouravieff  arrived  before  Kara 
in  August,  with  an  army  of  50,000  men,  a 
portion  of  which  was  detached  to  watch 
Erzeroum.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  a*  many 
useless  mouths  as  possible,  Williams  directed 
the  Bashi-bazouks,  or  Turkish  cavalry,  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  Russian  army,  a  feat 
which  they  performed,  though  with  some  loss. 
On  Sept.  29,  under  the  obscurity  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  Russians  made  a  grand  attack,  but 
were  met  with  such  a  stubborn  resistance  that 
they  were  forced  to  retire,  with  a  loss  of  5,000 
men.  Williams  did  his  best  while  provisions 
lasted.  There  was  no  hope  of  relief  or  assist- 
ance. Selim  Pasha,  who  might  have  come  to 
his  aid,  refused  ;  and  Omar  Pasha  was  too  far 
off.  On  Nov.  24,  therefore,  Williams  sent 
Captain  Teesdale  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  Moura- 
vieff. The  Russians  displayed  great  generosity, 
and  granted  terms  which  could  be  accepted 
without  loss  of  honour. 

Keane,  John,  1st  Lord  (6.  1781,  d. 
1844  .  entered  the  urmy  in  1793,  and  served 
in  Egypt,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Mar- 
tinique, down  to  the  year  1809.  Having 
reached  the  rank  of  lieut. -colonel,  he  com- 
manded u  brigade  in  tho  third  division 
all  through  the  Peninsular  War.  In  1814  ho 
was  made  major-general,  and  served  through 
the  American  War.  He  passed  eight  years  in 
Jamaica  as  commander-in-chief,  from  1823  to 
1830,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  time  he 
admiuistered  the  civil  government  also.  In 
1833,  he  went  to  India  as  commander-in- 
chief  at  Bombay.  Five  years  later  (1»38). 
he  received  orders  from  the  government  of 
India  to  organise  and  lead  a  force  intended  to 
co-operate  with  the  Scinde  army,  on  the 
north-west  frontier,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Afghan  War  ;  and  in  December  he  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  combined  forces. 
Ghazni  was  stormed,  and  the  English  troops 
entered  Ghazni.  and  restored  Shah  Shujah 
to  the  throne  of  Afghanistan,  while  Dost 
Mahommed  fled  across  the  Oxus.  For  his 
services  in  this  expedition.  Sir  John  Keane  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  (1831*). 

KeUs.TnECoi  Nc  it.  or,  was  held  in  1152  by 
Eugenius  III.'s  legate,  Cardinal  Paimro,  who 
brought  with  him  the  pallia  for  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin, and  Tuam. 
The  influence  of  St.  Malachy  was  prominent 
at  this  synod,  and  anticipating  the  action  of 
the  synod  at  Cashel,  it  condemned  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  and  perhaps  even  imposed 
tithes. 

Kemble,  John  Mitchell  (4.  1R07,  d. 
1857  s  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  actor 
Charles  Kemble.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  studied  in 
Germany.    He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  language  and  antiquities,  and 
became  one  of  the  tint  Angioma xou  scholars 
in  Europe.  His  first  works  of  importance 
were  Codex  Dipiomattcnt  JEvi  Saxontct,  6  vols., 
1839  —  48,  a  valuable  collection  of  the 
charters  and  other  instruments  of  the  period 
of  Anglo-Saxon  rule  in  England ;  and  The 
Saxotu  in  England,  2  vols.,  1849,  which  latter 
is  a  most  authoritative,  learned,  and  acute  ac- 
count of  the  laws,  institutions,  and  social 
condition  of  the  English  previous  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Mr.  Kemble  also  edited 
State  1'apere,  d-c.,  illuetratipe  of  the  State  of 
Europe  from  the  Revolution  to  the  A  eceuum  of 
the  Houm  of  Hanover,  which  is  a  useful  com- 
pilation for  the  student  of  this  period. 

Kemp,  John  (*.  circa  1380,  d.  1454) 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  descended 
from  a  good  Kentish  family,  and  after 
holding  various  minor  preferments,  was 
in  1418  appointed  Bishop  of  Rochester,  from 
which  see  he  was  soon  translated  to  London 
(1421).  He  was  one  of  the  council  of  regency 
during  Henry  VI. 's  minority,  and  in  1426 
was  made  Chancellor,  and  in  the  same  year 
raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  He  was 
a  supporter  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  against 
.  Gloucester,  and  in  1432  had  to  resign  the 
great  seal.  After  this  he  seems  for  some 
vears  to  have  taken  no  very  prominent  part 
in  public  affairs,  but  in  1460  he  was  again 
appointed  Chancellor,  and  continued  to  hold 
the  seal  till  his  death.  Two  years  later  he 
was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
and  in  the  same  year  received  a  cardinal's  hat 
from  the  Pope.  He  displayed  great  firmness 
and  prudence  in  dealing  with  Jack  Cade  and 
his  followers,  and  by  his  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion kept  the  rivalry  between  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Somerset  within  bounds  during  his 
lifetime. 

Hook,  Lite*  of  the  AreUitkopt  of  Canterbury. 

Ken,  Thomas  (*.  1637,  d.  1711). 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  ttorn  at 
Berkliampstead,  and  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Oxford.  About  the  year  1679  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  Princess  Mary,  wife  of 
William  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  to  I,ord 
Dartmouth,  at  Tangiers.  loiter  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  whom  he 
attended  on  his  death  lied,  and  who  seems  to 
have  admired  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  dared 
to  refuse  to  allow  Eleanor  Gwynn  to  lodjrc 
in  his  prebend's  house  nt  Winchester.  He 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in 
1685.  After  the  western  rebellion  he  visited 
Monmouth  in  prison,  and  was  the  pro- 
tector of  the  unhappy  victims  of  that  com- 
motion. Ken  was  one  of  the  •'  Seven 
Bishops"  tried  for  petitioning  against  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  1AB8.  Despite 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Marv.  and 
consequently   lost  his   bishopric,   in'  MM.  I 


Queen  Anne  in  1702  vainly  offered  to  restore 

him. 

"Kendal,  Ermenoarp  MxLr&tXA  voir 
8cm  lhnbeko,  Di  chess  or  (rf.  1743),  was  one 
of  the  mistresses  of  George  I.  In  1714  she 
was  created  Duchess  of  Munster,  in  the  Irish 
peerage,  and  in  1719  Duchess  of  Kendal.  She 
affected  great  devotion,  and  sometimes  at- 
tended several  Lutheran  chapels  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  no  Master  of  the  Horse  was  ap- 
pointed for  several  years,  the  profits  of  tho 
place  being  paid  to  the  Duchess.  She  seems 
now  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  dispenser 
of  the  king's  favour ,  and  was  bribed  accord- 
ingly. She  received  £10,000  from  the  South 
Sea  Companv.  In  1722  she  was  granted  the 
monopoly  of  coining  halfpence  for  Ireland, 
and  sold  it  to  Wood.  In  1727  she  was 
gained  over  by  Bolingbroke,  and  became 
the  leader  of  a  powerful  combination 
against  Walpole,  although  the  king  handed  a 
memorial,  conveyed  to  him  through  her  hands, 
over  to  the  minister.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  grief  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  George,  and  to  lutve  imagined  that  a  raven 
which  flew  in  at  her  window  was  the  spirit 
of  the  king.  She  seems  to  have  possessed 
neither  beauty  nor  intellect,  and  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who  had  married  her  niece,  says 
that  she  was  little  better  than  an  idiot. 

Kenilworth,  four  miles  from  Warwick, 
was  granted  by  Henry  III.  to  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  and  on  his  rebellion  was  retaken  in  1266, 
after  a  siege  of  six  months,  at  which  time  tho 
famous Dictum  de  Kenilworth"  wasdrawn  up 
under  it-*  walls.  In  1327  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  imprisonment  of  Edward  II..  at  the  time 
of  his  deposition,  and  subsequently  came  into 
the  hands  of  John  of  Gaunt.  It  was  granted 
by  Elisabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  is 
famous  for  the  entertainment  which  he  gave 
to  the  queen  in  1575. 

Kenilworth,  Dktvm  de  (1266),  was 
the  name  given  to  the  treaty  made  between 
King  Henry  HI.  and  the  remains  of  the 
baronial  party,  who  after  the  buttle  of  Eve- 
sham shut  themselves  up  in  Kenilworth  Castle, 
where,  after  a  siege  of  several  months,  they 
capitulateil.  This  ordinance  was  then  drawn 
up,  declaring  the  plenary  power  of  the  king, 
annulling  the  ai  ts  of  De  Montfort,  providing 
tliat,  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and  the 
charters  should  be  maintained  ;  that  all  per- 
sons, with  the  exception  of  the  De  Moutforts 
and  a  few  others,  might  compound  for  their 
offences  with  a  fine  ;  and  that  all  who  sub- 
mitted within  forty  days  should  be  pardoned. 
At  the  same  time  all  persons  were  forbidden 
to  circulate  vain  and  foolish  stories  of  miracles 
regarding  Simon  de  Montfort,  or  to  repute 
him  a  saint  and  a  martyr.  The  Dictum  war 
accepted  by  the  barons,  except  a  few  who  held 
out  in  the  Iak  of  Ely  ;  and  even  th»»e,  when 


;d  by  ^flO<2^ 
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they  submitted  in  1267,  wore  allowed  the  same 
terms  as  those  who  had  yielded  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Kennedy,  Jambs,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
(*.  1406,  d.  1465),  a  relative  of  James  II. 

of  Scotland,  gave  offence  to  the  Earl  of  Craw, 
furd  by  discovering  to  the  king  the  "  band 
that  had  been  formed  between  that  nobleman 
and  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  Crawf  urd,  in  revenge, 
laid  waste  the  bishop's  lands.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  minority  of  James  III.,  Ken- 
nedy acted  as  governor  of  the  kingdom,  of 
which  he  proved  himself  an  able  and  con- 
acisntious  guanlian.  Mr.  Burton  observes 
that  he  was  the  first  ecclesiastic  who  held 
high  political  j>ower  in  Scotland,  and  so  to 
some  extent  marks  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

Kenneth  I.,  the  Hakuy  {<i.  860;,  was 

tho  son  of  Alpin,  King  of  the  Scots,  whom  he 
succeeded  (probably  in  Galloway)  in  834, 
though  he  did  not  obtain  Dalriada  proper  till 
some  years  later.  In  839  he  invaded  the 
Pictish  territory  in  conjunction  with  the  Danes, 
and  in  844  finally. established  himself  on  the 
Pictish  throne,  to  which  he  had  a  claim  by 
maternal  descent,  thus  being  the  first  to  in- 
corporate the  two  kingdoms.  In  851  Kenneth 
built  a  church  at  Dunkeld,  which  he  endowed 
richly,  and  to  which  he  removed  part  of  the 
relic*  of  St.  Columbn.  He  was  a  man  of 
warlike  character,  and  six  times  invaded 
Lothian,  burning  Dunbar  and  Melrose.  His 
family  consisted  of  two  sons  —  Constantino 
and  Aid  —  and  three  daughters,  married 
respectively  to  Kun.  King  of  the  Britons  of 
Slrathclyde,  to  Olaf,  King  of  Dublin,  and  to 
Aedh  Finnhath,  King  of  Ireland. 

(.'kron.  KMl  and  Scot*  ;  Skene.  Oltw  Scotland  ; 
Robertson,  Eavly  Kut  jtof  Scotland. 

Kenneth  II.,  the  son  of  Malcolm,  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  Alban.  in  succession  to 
(John,  97 1 .  His  first  act  was  to  invade  Strath- 
clyde,  and  to  fortify  the  fords  of  the  Forth 
against  the  Britons :  his  next  to  invade  North- 
nmbriu,  whose  earl  he  carried  off  captive. 
Tho  events  of  this  reign  are  exceedingly  ob- 
scure ;  it  is  proUible.  however,  that  Kenneth 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Lun- 
carty,  mar  Perth,  and  that  he  was  slain  at 
Fettereairo,  in  Kincardineshire  (995),  by  Fe- 
nella.  Countess  of  Angus,  in  revenge  for  the 
munler  of  her  son  by  the  king.  The  story  of 
the  English  c  hroniclers  that  King  Edgar  ceded 
Ixithiun  to  Kenneth,  to  be  held  us  a  fief  of  the 
English  crown,  is  without  foundation. 

Kenneth  III.,  the  Gbim,  son  of  Duff, 
succeeded  Constantino  III.  as  king  of  Alban. 
997.  In  1000  lie  was  engaged  in  warfare 
with  Ethclred  of  England.  He  was  killed 
in  buttle  in  Stratheani,  1005,  by  his  cousin 
Malcolm,  who  succeeded  him  as  Malcolm  II. 

Kent,  Peerage  of.  The  nrl&tm  of  Kent 
was  held,  between  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  three  individuals : 


(I)  Odo.  Bishop  of  Baveux,  brother  to 
William  L  (1067);  (2)  William  of  Yprea 
( 1 14 1 ) ;  and  ;3)  Hubert  de  Burgh  1 227 , ;  none 
of  whom  transmitted  the  honour.  In  1321 
King  Edward  L  granted  the  earldom  to  his 
younger  son,  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  who, 
however,  was  attainted  iu  1330.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  title  was  restored  to  his  son 
Edmund,  who  died,  as  did  his  younger  brother, 
childless.  The  earldom  was  then  inherited 
by  a  BiBter's  son.  Sir  Thomas  Holland, 
whose  grandson,  Thomas,  was  created  Duke 
of  Surrey  (1397).  In  spite  of  the  hitter's 
having  been  beheaded  in  1400,  and  declared  a 
traitor  in  Parliament,  his  son  Edmund  re- 
ceive! his  lands,  and  sat  in  Parliament  a* 
Earl  of  Kent  (1405).  On  his  death  without 
issue  1407),  the  title  became  extinct.  It 
sterns  to  have  been  revived  in  favour  of 
William  Nevill,  Lord  Fauconberg,  about 
1401  ;  but  he  also  died  childless,  and  the 
earldom  was  granted  in  1465  to  Edmund 
Grey,  fourth  Lord  Huthyu,  in  whose  family  it 
remained  until  1740.  Henry,  the  twelfth  and 
last  earl  of  this  creation,  was  raised  to  a 
i  dukedom  of  the  same  style  in  1706.  The 
j  title  of  Duke  of  Kent  was  revived  for  Edward. 

fourth  son  of  King  George  III.  and  father  of 
j  Queen  Victoria,  who  died  without  male  issue 
in  1820. 

Kent,  Kingdom  of,  took  its  name  from 
the  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Cantii— whom  Cu;sar 

I  found  inhabiting  this  part  of  our  island. 
Tradition  has  recorded  that  in  the  year  449 
"  Hengest  and  Horsa,  invited  by  Vortigern. 
King  <-f  the  Britons,  sought  Britain."  After 
the  battle  of  Crayford.  in  456.  we  read  that 
"  the  Britons  then  forsook  Kent,  and  fled  in 
terror  to  London."  The  first  Teutonic 
kingdom  seems  to  have  been  established  in 
England  by  the  Jute*—  a  Low  German  tribe 
who  also  guned  jiossession  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  is  not  altogether  impossible  that 
there  were  two  Jutish  kingdoms  founded  in 
Kent,  the  memory  of  which  was  in  later  times 
preserved  by  the  division  of  the  realm  into 
two  sees,  with  Canterbury  and  Rochester  re- 
spectively as  seats  for  the  "  bishop's  stool.'* 
For  some  hundred  ami  fifty  years  we  hear 
little  or  nothing  of  the  kingdom  ©f 
Kent,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  when  Augustine  on  landing  in  this 
island  found  EthelWrt  King  of  Kent.  Ethel- 
btsrt,  who  appears  to  have  ascended  the  throne 
when  only  a  child  of  some  eight  years,  had  in 
the  course  of  a  long  reign  largely  extended 
the  bounds  of  his  kingdom,  and  pushed  hi» 
way  up  the  Thames  valley,  till  in  568  he  was 
defeated  at  Wimbledon  by  the  West  Saxon 
king— the  first  Iwttle  between  the  Teutonic 
invaders.  But  despite  this  disaster  Ethel- 
bert's  reign  was  one  of  great  success  for  the 

|  Kentish  kingdom.  Some  ten  years  before  tho 
end  of  the  century  his  authority  was  more  or 

|  leas  paramount  as  far  north  as  the  H umber. 


Ken 
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and  the  Kings  of  Essex,  East  Anglia.  and 
Mercia  were  dependent  upon  him.  His  fame 
had  even  extended  as  far  a»  the  Continent ; 
and  his  wife  was  Hcrtha,  the  daughter  of 
the  Prankish  king,  Charibert.  The  su- 
premacy of  Kent  at  the  time  of  the  first 
conversion  may  l»  considered  as  the  main 
cause  of  the  metropolitan  *t'  being  fixed 
at  Canterbury.  <  m  Ethelbert's  death  in 
616,  hi*  son  Eadbuld  seems  to  have  relapsed 
into  paganism;  and  on  the  rise  of  the 
Northumbrian  j>ower  we  read  that  Edwin 
was  overlord  of  every  English  kingdom  except 
Kent,  and  Kent,  too,  was  closely  knit  to 
Northuml)erland  by  the  marriage  of  Eadbald's 
daughter  Ethclhurga  to  Edwin.  It  was  thin 
marriage  that  led  to  the  first  conversion  of 
Northumberland  and  the  mission  of  Paulinus 
to  the  north  of  England.  But  by  this  time 
the  days  of  Kentish  supremacy  were  over; 
and  the  chief  interest  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  this  kingdom  is  the  fac  t  that  iU  sove- 
reigns were  the  first  to  issue  a  code  of  laws, 
or  to  reduce  their  laws  to  writing.  The 
codes  of  EthelU-rt.  of  Ix»thaire  and  Eadric 
(673-  -690),  and  of  Wihtned  (690).  are  still 
extant.  Despite  the  importance  attaching 
to  Kent  as  being  the  seat  of  the  arch* 
bishopric,  it  seems  to  have  henceforward 
held  its  own  among  the  rival  kingdoms  with 
difficulty.  We  read  how  in  686  it  was 
ravaged  by  Ceadwalla  of  Wessex,  and  how 
next  year  "its  folk  burnt  Ccadwalla's  brother 
Muil— an  offence  which  led  to  a  second 
invasion  by  the  West  Saxon  king.  In  694 
Ine,  King  of  Wessex,  received  blood-money 
for  the  slaughter  of  Mull :  and  in  6f  2  we 
read  of  there  being  two  kings  in  tfu  land. 
"  Kent,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  •«  in  the  eig>  th  cen- 
tury broke  up  into  the  kingdoms  of  the  East 
and  West  Kentings.  probably  on  the  lines  of 
the  earlier  kingdoms,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  united  by  Ethell»ert."  As  the  power  of 
Mercia  increased  it  is  probable  that  the  country 
came  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
kings  of  that  province  (more  especially  when 
the  royal  Kentish  house  died  out),  and  later 
under  that  of  Wessex.  As  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  Kent  swayed  backwards  and 
forwards  between  Wessex  and  Mercia  we 
may  take  the  last  few  years  of  its  separate 
existence.  In  784  Alric.  tlu*  father  of 
Egbert,  and  a  descendant  of  Cerdic,  the  West- 
Saxon,  was  reigning  over  this  kingdom.  Ten 
years  later  the  Chronicle  tells  us  that  the 
reigning  king's  name  was  Eadberht  Praen. 
Then  came  a  time  of  Mercian  supremacv ; 
for  Kenulf  of  Mercia  drove  out  Eadberht  in 
796,  and  made  his  brother  Cuthred  king.  On 
f'uthred's  death  th"  throne  was  seized  by 
Bablred,  who  in  82-*  was  driven  out  by- 
Egbert  of  Wessex.  But  even  now  K'-ut  was 
hardly  an  integral  part  of  the  West-Saxon 
realm.  Kgliert  made  it  into  a  separate 
kingdom,  subject  to  the  overlordship  of 
Wossox,  for  his  eldest  son  <£thelwutf;  and 
Hirr.-25» 


when  JEthelwulf  succeeded  to  his  father's 

throne  Kent  was  given,  with  Sussex,  Surrey, 
and  Essex,  to  Athelstan.  Again,  nearly 
twenty  years  later,  we  read  in  the  Chronicle 
that  Kthi  lberht  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Kentish  people  in  955.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
Kent  continued  serrate  from  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  after  the  accession  of  Ethelberht  to 
the  throne  of  Wessex  (860),  but  wo  probably 
have  traces  of  its  Witau,  and  even  of  the 
Witan  of  one  of  the  two  sub-kingdoms  into 
which  it  hud  been  divided  a  century  and  a  half 
earlier ;  when,  after  the  king  and  all  the  "  high 
Witan''  had  gone  home  in  despair,  "the 
East  Kentish  men  made  peace  with  the 
I  Danish  army,  and  gave  them  £3,000."  Under 
Edward  the  Confessor  Kent  formed  part  of 
Godwin's  earldom  of  Wessex,  but  its  distinct 
character  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
Southern  England  may  be  traced  in  its  being 
towards  the  latter  |»arlof  the  same  reign  sepa- 
rated from  that  province,  and  given,  togotner 
with  Essex,  into  the  hands  of  Godwin's  son 
Leofwine.  After  the  conquest  Kent  seems 
for  a  time  to  have  been  created  a  County 
Palatine  for  William  I.'s  half-brother,  Odo, 
who.  however,  must  have  forfeited  this  honour 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign.  [Gavel- 
kind.] 
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Savon  Kino*  i  Stubb*.  CW.  Hl*t. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Kent,  Eomim)  Grey,  Eakl  op  (d.  1489), 

known  in  the  early  |.  irt  of  his  lifo  a* 
Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  was  originally  on 
the  Lancastrian  side,  but  during  the  buttle  of 
Northampton  he  deserted  to  the  Yorkists,  to 
whose  victory  he  contributed  greatly  by  this 
piece  of  treachery.  On  Edward  IV.  s  acces- 
sion, he  was  received  into  the  roval  favour, 
and  created  Earl  of  Kent  and  Lord  High 
Treasurer.  He  managed  to  preserve,  his 
titles  .mil  estates  till  his  death,  notwithstand- 
ing the  different  changes  of  government. 

Kentigern,  St.,  or  St.  Mikoo  (</.  603  *), 
was  a  contemporary  of  St.  Columlia,  and  the 
apostle  of  Stratbclyde.  He  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  see  of  Glasgow,  where  he  seems 
to  have  long  lived  in  quiet,  till  the  disorders 
of  the  age  drove  him  from  that  district  into 
Wales.    There  ho  founded  u  monastery  and 
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bishopric  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  which  received 
its  name  from  his  disciple  Asaph.  When 
Rydd.  rch  Hael  established  his  rule  in  Strath- 
clydo,  and  after  the  battle  of  Ardderyd  ->13), 
Christianity  could  once  more  rerive  in  those 
parts.  Kentigern  was  recalled  to  his  old 
diocese,  with  Hoddam,  in  Dumfriesshire,  for 
hia  headquarters,  till  he  once  more  removed 
to  Glasgow.  Thence  he  f-nw  to  have  pro- 
ceeded on  his  missionary  labours  to  Galloway 
and  the  more  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
especially  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Dee. 
An  old  legend  tell*  how  St.  Kentiirern  and 
St.  Columbia  met  IWore  their  death,  and 
several  days  together  in  spiritual  con- 
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Kentish  Petition,  The  1701),  was  an 

expression  of  public  opinion  against  the  peace 
policy  shown  by  the  Tories  in  their  delay 
in  voting  supplies  and  in  seconding  the 
measures  taken  by  William  III.  for  the 
security  of  Europe  asrainst  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Look  XIV.  It  was  drawn  up 
by  William  Colepepfter,  chairman  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  at  Maidstone,  and  signed  by 
the  deputy  lieutenants,  about  twenty  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  a  large  number  of  free- 
holders. It  deprecated  "  the  least  distrust  of 
hia  most  sacred  majesty  "  on  the  part  of  the 
Commons,  and  implored  the  House  "  that  its 
royal  addresses  might  be  turned  into  Bills  of 
Supply."  It  was  sent  up  to  London  in  the 
hands"  of  William  Colepepper,  and  with  him 
went  four  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  pre- 
sent it.  The  House  of  Commons  was  in- 
dignant at  the  idea  of  one  county  sitting  it- 
self in  opposition  to  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  country,  and  perhaps  Mill  more  so  at 
the  indirect  way  in  which  it  was  first 
brought  under  its  notice.  The  petitioners 
could  only  get  their  document  presented  at 
all  on  condition  that  they  would  avow 
their  deed.  Seymour  and  Howe  violently 
denounced  them.  The  pe  tition  was  voted 
"scandalous,  insolent,  seditious;"  and  the 
five  gentlemen  were  removed  in  the  Custody 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  But  public  opinion 
was  unanimous  in  their  favour,  Winer  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  "  Legion  Memorial,"  drawn 
up  by  Daniel  Defoe,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session  the  petitioners  were  set  free.  Hallam 
remarks  that.  "  though  no  attempt  was  made 
to  call  the  authority  of  the  Howie  in  question 
by  habtat  corpus  or  other  legal  remedy,  it 
«-as  discussed  in  pamphlets  and  general  con- 
versation, with  little  advantage  to  a  power  so 
arbitrary,  and  so  evidently  abused  in  the 
immediate  instance." 

Bnmet.  Hi*f.  *f  Hit  oVn  77mf  ;  Stanhope, 
Rei<tn  of  <#i.tn  Aunt;  Hallatrt,  Os#t.  Hit.  ; 
Boyer,  AnnuU. 

Kenyon,  Lloto,  1st  L»rd  (A.  1732, 
i.  1802.,,  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1761. 


In  1781  he  made  himself  a  great  reputa- 
tion bv  his  skill  in  conducting  the  defence 
of  Lord  George  Gordon.  Next  year  he 
i  was  made  Attorney-!  ieneraL  and  in  1784 
became  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  1788  he  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Mansfield  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King*s  Bench. 

Keppel,  Aroi-sTvs,  Viscovxt  (*.  172.?. 
d.  17  V«  .  entered  the  navy  under  I>»rd  Anson. 
In  174'J  he  was  sent  to  the  3Iediterranean. 
and  two  years  later  displayed  some  judgment 
in  negotiations  with  the  Court  of  Algiers. 
On  the  French  War  hr«-aking  out,  in  17  >7. 
Keppel  served  with  distinction  under  Hawke, 
and  ne  xt  year  captured  Goree.  under  difficult 
circumstance*.  In  17o'.»  he  took  part  in  the 
fight  in  Quiberon  Bay,  and.  in  1 701  and  1762 
respectively,  he  conducted  the  naval  part  of 
the  operations  in  the  capture  of  Belleisle,  and 
commanded  at  Havannah.  In  176.0  he  was  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  under  the  Rockingham 
ministry.  For  some  years  he  remained  in 
England  unemployed,  and  in  1778  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet. 
On  July  27,  after  being  reinforced,  Keppel 
encountered  the  French  fleet  otf  Ushant.  He 
utterly  failed  to  bring  them  to  a  decisive 
action,  and  tamely  allowed  them  to  escape  in 
the  night.  Thereujkin  ensued  a  series  of 
mutual  recriminations  between  Keppel  and 
Palliser,  his  second  in  command.  A  court- 
martial  ensued,  which,  after  sitting  for  a 
month,  declared  the  charges  against  Keppel 
to  be  unfounded.  Keppel's  case  became  a 
{►arty  question,  and  the  Whigs  made  it  a 
vital  point  to  gain  an  acquittal.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  the  popular  voice  on 
his  side,  as  well  as  the  advocacy  of  Erskine. 
and  he  escaped  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of 
the  nation  generally,  and  of  the  Whips  in 
particular.  In  March.  1782.  he  was  appointed 
to  be  First  Ixird  of  the  Admiralty,  but  re- 
signed on  the  formation  of  the  Coalition 
Ministry,  only  to  resume  the  post,  however, 
in  four  months  under  the  same  government- 
Cm  Pitt's  accession  to  office  lie  again  resigned, 
and  took  no  further  part  in  politics  till  hia 
death,  in  1786.  As  a  naval  commander. 
Keppel  showed  no  talent,  nor  even  the  most 
commonplace'  enterprise,  and  owes  his  position 
in  history  entirely  to  Ids  own  blunders  and 
the  accident  of  his  familv  connection  witk 
the  Whigs. 

Ker,  Sin  Thomas,  op  Feknifhirst  {(t. 
158C),  was  the  son-in-law  of  Kirkcaldy  of 
Grange,  who  made  him  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  Queen  Mary's  interest,  1671.  On 
tho  capture  of  Edinburgh,  he  took  refuge 
in  England  from  the  resentment  of  Morton. 
He  was  a  bold  soldier,  and  ns  warden  of  the 
Scotch  Marches  became  embroiled  with  the 
English  (1585),  in  a  disturliance  in  which  it 
was  said  that  Arran  was  implicated:  a  demand 
from  the  English  court  for  his  surrender  and 
trial  was  rendered  futile  by  his  death. 
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Kerns  is  the  name  given  to  the  light- 
armod  Irish  foot- soldiers.  They  are  descrilx'd 
for  the  tirst  time  in  the  Saga  of  Eyil,  which 
gives  the  Norse  account  of  the  buttle  of 
Brunanburh ;  and  the  name  was  used  for  the 
Irish  irregular  infantry  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Ket,  Robert  (</.  15-1 9),  a  tanner  of  Wymond- 
ham,  in  Norfolk,  was  a  leader  in  the  Norfolk 
agrarian  insurrection  of  1549.  Having  col- 
lectcd  16,000  men.  he  encamped  on  Moust  hold 
Hill  (q.v.),  near  Norwich,  and  assumed  the 
titl"  of  K  ng  of  Norfolk  nnd  Suffolk,  holding 
a  daily  court,  and  trying  all  captured  landlords. 
On  Aug.  1  K«  t  took  Norwich. and  subsequently 
drove  out  the  Marquis  of  Northampton.  But 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  cut  off  Ket's  provisions, 
and  forced  bim  to  a  battle,  in  which  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  being  soon  after- 
wards hanged  in  chains  at  Norwich  Castle. 

Fronde,  Hist,  of  Kn<j. ;  Tytlcr,  Hist,  of  Sdr 
ward  VI.  and  Mary;  Rnssell,  KMt  RtbtUUm  in 
Sor/oik,  give*  original  document*. 

Khartoum.   [Soudan.]  J 

Kiie. kit  (1),  in  the  Ghilzai  country  of  Af- 
ghanistan, was  taken  possession  of  by  Shero 
AH  in  1805.  In  1878  it  was  captured,  during 
the  second  Afghan  War.  by  Sir  Donald  Stewart. 
It  was  evacuated,  and  restored  to  Abdur 
Rahman,  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  in  1880. 
(2)  Capital  of  Baluchistan;  its  Khan  has 
Wn  subordinate  to  England  since  1854. 

Khirkee.  Thf.  Rattle  of  (Nov.  .'>,  1817), 
was  fought  between  the  English  and  the 
Mahratta  troops  of  the  I'cishwa  RajVe  Rao. 
It  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  the 
English  commander.  Colonel  Burr.  The 
Mahrntta  general  took  advantage  of  a  trap 
in  the  English  line,  to  launch  a  select  body 
of  cavalry  against  it,  hoping  to  cut  the  English 
in  two.  Colonel  Burr's  energy  prevented 
this,  and  the  Mahmttas,  charged  by  the 
English,  broke  and  fled. 

  « 

Khonds,  The,  an.-  inliabitants  of  the  part 
of  Urissa  lying  south  of  the  Mahanuddy. 
They  aro  a  very  primitive  community,  re- 
taining their  old  patriarchal  government, 
habits,  aud  superstitions.  Among  other  cus- 
toms they  were  long  addicted  to  the  sacrifice 
of  human  beings  to  the  earth  goddess,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  their 
fields.  The  custom  was  to  hack  the  living  I 
victim  in  pieces,  divide  the  flesh,  and  bury 
it  in  the  respective  plots  of  ground.  The 
exertions  of  Major  Macpherson,  Sir  John 
Grant,  and  Colonel  Campbell,  were  successful 
in  destroying  the  custom  by  disproving  its 
efficiency  (1837  —  49). 

Kidd,  Captain  William  (d.  1701),  was  a 
noted  pirate  living  in  retirement  in  New  York, 
when  he  was  selected  by  the  Earl  of  Bellamont, 
governor  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  to 
suppress  piracy  on  the  American  coast  and 


|  elsewhere.  As  the  Admiralty  objected  to  fit 
out  a  man-of-war  for  this  purpose,  n  ship 
called  the  Adrtnture  was  equipped,  chiefly 

I  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  whig  ministers. 
Kidd  was  put  in  command,  and  took  wilh 
him  a  commission  under  the  great  seal, 
empowering  him  to  seize  pirates.  The  king's 
right  to  tue  goods  found  in  possession  of 
these  malefactors  was  granted  by  letters 
patent  to  the  supporters  of  the  expedition,  his 
majesty  reserving  only  one-tenth  of  the  sjioil 
to  himself.    In  Feb.,  lf>97,  Kidd  sailed  from 

the  Hudson,  and  finding  that  plundering 
merchant  vessels  was  more  profitable  than 
attacking  gangs  of  desperate  men,  he  soon 
"  threw  oil  the  character  of  u  privateer  and 
became  a  pirate."  It  was  about  Aug.,  1<>98, 
thatthis  was  made  known  in  London,  and  Kidd 
was  arrested  at  New  York,  to  which  town  he 
had  returned.  He  was  taken  to  England,  and 
there  hanged  with  three  of  his  companions. 
Maeauluy,  Uhl.  Eng.  ;  Johnson,  Pifttttf, 

Kildare,  Eahls  of.  This  family  traced 
its  descent  through  Maurice  Fitzgerald  to 
Walter  Fitzothcr,  the  Castellan  of  Windsor. 
His  son  Gerald  became  Lord  Olfaley  in  1206. 
John,  the  seventh  lord,  brother  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Desmond,  was  on  his  victory  over  Do 
Yescy— till  then  Lord  of  Kildare— in  LH6 
created  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  died  soon  after. 
The  fourth  earl.  Maurice,  was  I*>rd  Ji^tice 
of  Ireland,  and  died  in  1 390.  Thomas,  the 
seventh  earl,  was  Lord  Deputy  till  his  death 
in  1478,  and  from  this  time  the  Earls  of 
Kildaro  became  the  most  powerful  nobles  in 
all  Ireland,  opposed,  but  as  a  rule  unsuccess- 
fully, by  the  Butlers.  [For  tho  further 
fortunes  of  this  family  «*-e  separate  articles, 
and  the  Fitzgerald*.]  The  ducal  family  of 
Leinster  at  present  represents  this  ancient 
house. 

Kildare.  Gerald.  8tii  Earl  or  V.  1513), 
was  thirty-three  years  chief  governor  of  Ire- 
land. In  1187,"  the  carl,  as  Lord  Deputy, 
actively  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Lam  cert 
Simnel  as  Edward  VI,,  at  Christ  Church, 
Dublin.  His  ln-other,  the  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, fell  at  Stoke.  However,  when  the  earl 
made  his  submission  to  Edgeeumhe.  the 
king's  controller,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Henry  VII.  at  Windsor,  he  again  became 
Lord  Deputy.  After  Warbcck's  landing  in 
Ireland,  however,  his  office  was  taken  from 
him,  and  Sir  Edward  Roynings  bad  him  at- 
tainted. He  was  then  sent  over  to  England,  and 
confined  in  the  Tower.  Many  stories  are  told 
of  his  conduct  there,  nnd  his  trunk  avowal 
that  he  burnt  the  cathedral  at  Cashel  because 
ho  thought  the  archbishop  was  in  it,  is  said  to 
have  convinced  Henry  that  he  was  no  COB- 
spirator.  The  Bishop  of  Meath.  his  chief 
accuser,  concluded  his  charges  by  saying, 
"  You  see  what  a  man  he  is— all  Ireland  can- 
not rule  him."'  Then."  said  the  king,  "it 
is  meet  that  he  should  rule  Fill  Ireland."  Ac- 
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cordingly  the  Earl  of  Kildare  was  again  made 
Lord  Deputy,  and  remained  so  till  his  death. 
From  this  time,  however,  he  was  a  loyal  sub- 
ject, and  waged  incessant  war  against  the 
natives,  who  were  again  encroaching  on  the 
Pale,  till  he  fell  in  battle  against  the  O'Moores 
(1513). 

Moore,  Hi»t.  of  JrWati'l  ;  Froude,  Httt.  of  Eng. 

Kildare,  Gerald  Fitzgeralt>,  9th  Earl 
ok  [d.  1334),  became  Lord  Deputy  after  his 
father's  death  in  1513,  and  remained  so  till 
1519,  when,  in  spite  of  his  successful  administra- 
tion, he  was  superseded  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
The  hereditary  feud  with  the  Butlers  (q.v.), 
meanwhile,  assumed  such  dimensions  that, 
though  he  had  again  been  made  Lord  Deputy 
in  1524,  ho  was  summoned  to  England  and 
kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  from  1526  to 
1530.  In  1532.  though  the  struggle  with  the 
Butlers  was  still  going  on,  he  was  again  Lord 
Deputy,  but  in  1534  he  was  once  more  sum- 
moned to  England,  though  he  was  allowed  to 
appoint  a  deputy  during  his  absence.  Gerald 
appointed  his  son.  Lord  Thomas,  and  after 
supplying  his  own  castles  with  artillery  and 
ammunition  from  the  royal  magazines,  he  left 
for  England.  He  was  "at  -once  thrown  into 
the  Tower,  where  it  is  reported  ho  was  be- 
headed. 

Kildare,  Orr a ld.  11th  Earl  of(«/.  1585), 
was  brother  of  Thomas,  the  tenth,  and  second 
son  of  Gerald,  the  ninth  earl.  ( >n  his  father's 
death  he  was  only  ten  years  old ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  cap- 
ture him,  he  was  conveyed  away  from  Ireland 
to  the  Continent.  Cardinal  Pole,  a  relation 
of  his  mother.  Lady  (tray,  sent  for  him  into 
Italy,  in  which  country  he  was  educated.  His 
estates  were  restored  under  Edward  VI..  and 
under  Mary  ho  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
honours.  The  attainder,  however,  was  not 
really  reversed  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
He  was  active  in  suppressing  Irish  insurrec- 
tions, and  died  in  1585  in  the  Tower,  where 
he  had  been  sent  on  suspicion  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  Goraldino  rebellion  in  the 
south.  All  his  sons  died  early,  without  issue, 
and  the  family  honours  descended  to  the 
present  house  of  Leinster,  through  a  brother 
of  his. 

Fronde,  Wi'«<.  of  Eng. ;  Lodge.  Pftwjt. 

Kilkenny,  Synod  at,  consisting  of  all 
the  Irish  bishops  and  delegates  from  the 
clergy,  met  at  Kilkenny  in  May,  1642,  and 
decide  1  that  no  distinction  «  tfl  to  t»  made 
between  the  old  Irish  and  the  new,  or  Anglo- 
Irish.  A  common  oath  of  association  was 
agreed  on  ;  the  aid  of  foreign  powers  was  to 
be  solicited,  and  any  repetition  of  the  Ulster 
outrages,  which  tb>«  Synod  condemned,  was  to 
bring  down  excommunication  on  the  authors. 
A  central  council  was  established,  and  com- 
manders were  appointed  for  the  different  pro- 
vinces—Owen Roe,  for  Ulster:  Preston,  for 
Leinster:  Barry,  for  Munster;  and  Colonel 


John  Burke,  for  Connaught.  In  1643  a  papal 
legate,  Scarampi,  joined  them  ;  and  it  was 
under  his  guidance  that  the  council  opposed 
the  Cessation.  First  Lord  Mountgarret,  and 
then  Rinuccini,  occupied  the  place  of  presi- 
dent of  the  council.  In  1647,  after  the  failure 
of  Glamorgan's  treaty,  they  concluded  peace 
with  Ormonde;  but  it  was  only  in  1049.  alter 
Kinuet  ini  had  fled,  that  they  were  really  in 
earnest. 

Froude.  F.njUgh  in  IrAaud. 

Kilkenny,  The  Convention  at  (1342). 
Alarmed  at  the  attitude  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
lords,  Edward  III.  scut  instructions  to  his 
justiciary,  Sir  John  D'Arvy,  bidding  him 
exclude  those  who  were  possessed  of  gnat 
Irish  estates  from  the  high  offices  of  State, 
and  replace  them  by  Englishmen  whose 
estates  lay  at  home.  For  the  purpose  of 
earning  out  this  measure,  D'Arcy  called  a 
parliament  at  Dublin,  which  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  and  the  other  meml»ors  of  the  Irish 
party  refused  to  attend.  The  latter  tallied  a 
general  meeting  of  those  who  8yui]*uthised 
with  him ;  and  this  convention,  meeting  at 
Kilkenny  in  Nov.,  1342,  addressed  a  petition 
to  Edward  III.  pointing  out  that  English 
misgovernment  had  led  to  the  loss  of  nearly 
all  Leinster,  appealing  to  Magna  Carta,  and 
stating  their  fears  as  to  a  resumption  of 
grants  and  as  to  the  contemplated  supplant- 
ing of  the  English  by  blood  by  English  by 
birth.  Edward's  reply  to  this  remonstrance 
is  not  extant,  but  he  seems  to  liave  received 
it  graciously. 

Close  Roll,  10  Edward  III. 

Kilkenny,  Thk  Statute  op  (1367),  was 
passed  in  a  Parliament  held  in  the  town  of 
this  uame,  when  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
was  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  third  time.  This 
statute  was  intended  to  cheek  the  degeneracy 
of  the  Anglo-Irish.  Its  chief  provisions 
were — the  prohibition  of  intermarriages  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  natives;  of  gossi- 
pred.  and  the  adoption  of  the  Brehon  law  by 
the  English,  who  were  also  forbidden  to  make 
war  on  the  natives.  No  man  of  English  race 
was  henceforth  to  bo  allowed  to  assume  an 
Irish  name,  dress,  language,  or  customs: 
while  no  Irish  were  for  the  future  to  be 
allowed  to  pasture  their  cattle  on  English 
ground,  or  to  be  admitted  to  any  religious 
house  or  benefice.  The  breach  of  these  pro- 
visions entailed  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 
In  addition  to  the  above  enactments,  it  was 
also  provided  that  no  Irish  were  to  be 
called  in  as  minstrels.  Coyne  and  liven-  are 
also  strictly  forbidden.  The  statute,  it 
may  be  pointed  out,  was  directed  exclusively 
against  the  Anglo-Irish,  and  where  it  deals 
with  the  nativos,  only  does  so  to  protect  them 
from  the  lawless  baronage. 
H.-Uiaui,  ComC.  Uitt. 

Killala,  French  Attempt  at.  On  Aug. 
22,  1798,  General  Humbert  landed  at  Killala. 
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in  Mayo,  with  about  1,100  men,  and  was 
joined  by  some  Irish  insurgents.  He  kept 
excellent  discipline,  and  prevented  the  Pro- 
testant* (among  them  the  Bishop  of  Killula) 
from  being  molested  by  the  rebels,  General 
Lake's  troops  tied  before  the  invaders  ;  but  on 
the  destruction  of  the  reinforcements  that 
•were  coming  by  sea  to  his  help,  General 
Humbert  found '  himself  forced  to  surrender 
to  Lord  Cornwallis. 

Alison,  Hi*,  of  Europe. 

Killigrew,  Si  a  Henry,  who  hud  taken 
part  in  Mr  Henry  Dudley's  plot  against  Mary 
(1556),  was,  in  1509,  selected  to  bring  tho 
Earl  of  Arrun  to  England.  In  1566  he  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  ; 
and  in  1569  was  employed  in  negotiating  for 
the  opening  of  fresh  ports  on  the  Baltic  to 
English  commerce.  Three  years  later  he  was 
sent  by  Elizabeth  to  try  to  bring  about  the 
delivery  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the  Scots,  and  her 
execution ;  and  was  subsequently  employed  in 
some  of  the  queen's  most  confidential  missions. 

Killigrew,  Thomas  [b.  1612,  d.  1683), 
after  having  been  a  page  in  the  court  of 
Charles  I.,  joined  Charles  II.  in  his  exile, 
and  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Venice,  where 
his  profligate  conduct  did  much  harm  to  his 
master's  cause.  On  the  Restoration,  he  was 
made  master  of  the  revels,  a  post  for  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  well  fitted.  He  had 
considerable  influence  over  the  king,  and 
seems  to  have  used  it  not  unfrequently  for 
good.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  which  show 
him  as  the  candid  friend  of  the  king,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  divert  from  his  insatiable 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  Killigrew  was  the  author 
of  many  plays,  none  of  which,  however,  are 
of  any  striking  merit. 

"  Killing  no  Murder  S  briefly  dis- 
coursed in  three  question*,  by  William  Allen," 
was  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  May, 
1657,  to  justify  the  assassination  of  Cromwell. 
It  justified  the  recent  attempt  of  Sunder- 
combe,  whom  it  compared  to  Brutus.  The 
authorship  of  the  pamphlet  is  generally 
attributed  to  Edward  Sexby,  the  Leveller, 
then  engaged  in  promoting  an  alliance  be- 
tween Levellers,  Royalists,  and  Spaniards. 
It  was  claimed,  after  the  death  of  Sexby,  by 
Silas  Titus. 

CUreu.lou,  Htrtory  of  th*  JkMlion  ;  Evelyn, 
Diary;  M&saon,  Life  of  Milton. 

Kilmansegge,  Baroness.  [Darling- 
ton, CoVNTEsa  ok.] 

Kilmarnock.  William  Boyd,  2nd  Earl 
of.  joined  the  rebellion  of  1745.  After  the 
battle  of  Culloden  he  surrendered  himself, 
was  carried  to  London,  convicted  of  high 
treason,  and  executed  on  Tower  Hill  (1646). 
His  title  and  estates  were  forfeited  for  treason. 

Kilsyth,  Tub  Battle  op  (Aug.  15,  1645), 
was  fought  during  the  Civil  War  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  resulted  in  a  victory 


for  Montrose  and  the  Cavaliers  over  tho 
Covenanters,  who  were  commanded  by  Baillie. 
Kilsyth  is  about  ten  miles  south  of  Stirling. 

Kilwardby,  Robert,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  {d.  12791,  was  Provincial  of  the 
Dominicans  in  England.  Un  the  death  of 
Boniface  of  Savoy,  in  1270,  a  dispute  as  to 
his  successor  took  place  between  the  king  and 
the  monks  of  Canterbury,  which  resulted  in 
an  appeal  to  the  Tope,  who  nominated  Kil- 
wardby to  the  vacant  sec.  He  proved  himself 
worthy  of  the  office,  and  adopted  a  concili- 
atory policy,  at  the  same  time  introducing 
many  valuable  reforms.  Archbishop  Kilwardby 
crowned  Ed  ward  I.  and  his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Cas- 
tile, in  1274.  He  was  also  present  at  the  great 
council  of  Lyons,  where  the  deputies  of  the 
(•reek  emperor,  Michael  Pala-ologua,  expressed 
their  longing  for  a  union  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  The  same  year  he  seems  to 
have  attempted  to  instil  something  of  his  own 
spirit  into  the  course  of  study  at  Oxford. 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  a  pro- 
lific author.  In  1278  he  was  made  a  cardinal, 
whereupon  he  vacated  his  archbishopric,  and 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died. 
Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishop. 

Kilwarden,  Artmvr  Wolfe,  Vircocnt 
[4.  July  23,  1803),  was,  in  1787,  made  Soli- 
citor-General for  Ireland,  and  Attorney- 
General  in  1 789.  In  1798  he  became  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage.  In  1803  he  was  unfortu- 
nately just  driving  into  Dublin  when  Em- 
met's shortlived  insurrection  was  raging,  and 
together  with  his  nephew,  was  piked  by  the 
furious  reltels.  As  a  judge  he  was  well  known 
for  his  inclinations  to  mercy ;  and,  being 
Curran's  friend,  was  able  to  save  that  states- 
man from  many  annoyances  in  1798. 

Kimberley,  John  Wodirouii,  1st  Earl 
or  (5.  1826,  d.  1902),  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
third  Baron  Wodehouse.  In  1852  he  first 
took  office  as  Under  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  till  1856,  when  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1858  he 
returned,  and  resumed  hit  post  in  Lord 
Palmerston'a  second  administration  (1859). 
In  1863  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
the  North  of  Europe  to  endeavour  to  settle 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  difficulty,  and  next 
year  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  resigning  the  post 
when  Lord  Russell's  administration  retired  in 
1S66.  He  held  the  office  of  Privy  Seal  from 
1869  to  1870,  when  he  accepted  the  Colonial 
Office.  In  1874  he  retired  with  bis  colleagues. 
In  1880  he  became  colonial  secretary,  and  in 
1882  secretary  for  India.  From  1892  to  1894 
he  was  secretary  for  India  and  lord  president 
of  the  Council,  and  in  1894-5  foreign  secre- 
tary. On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
in  1896,  he  became  leader  of  the  Liberal  Peers. 

Kimberley,  Sixes,  or.    [Boer  War.] 
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King,  is  derived  from  a  common  Aryan 
root,  meaning,  originally,  the  father  of  u 
family,  and  is  not  connects!  so  closely  with  kin 
as  Old  English  usage  would  suggest  iojniug  — 
son  of  the  race  The  early  Germans  described 
by  Tacitus  were  more  frequently  ruled  over 
by  elective  principt*  in  pence,  or  temporary 
duces  in  war,  than  by  kings.  One  result  of  the 
migration  into  Britain  wan  the  universal  es- 
tablishment of  monarchy  among  the  old  Eng- 
lish. Hut  the  earliest  kings  can  be  regarded 
only  as  chief  magistrates,  or  permanent 
duces.  The  constant  war  with  the  Britons 
had  developed  the  herttoga  into  the  cynintj. 
Bat  by  degreed  ft  halo  of  sanctitv  surrounded 
th>"  royal  house.  Descent  from  Woden  marked 
it  out  for  special  reverence ;  ami  though  the 
royal  dignity  remained  strictlv  elective,  it  was 
very  exceptional  for  the  choice  of  the  Witan 
to  fall  on  any  but  a  member  of  the  traditional 
royal  race.  As  the  representative  and  personi- 
fication of  the  unity  of  the  state,  as  the  chief 
magistrate  in  peace,  as  the  leader  of  the  host 
in  war,  the  Larly  English  king  acquired  a 
position  which  ability  and  energy  could 
always  make  imposing,  despite  the  consti- 
tutional check  of  the  Wise  M-n  and  the  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  the  exercise  of  power  in  a 
primitive  and  disorderly  state  of  society.  The 
consolidation  of  the  smaller  states  into  greater 
ones  was  invariably  attended  by  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  royal  power.  41  As' the  kingdom 
increased  in  extension."  says  Dr.  Stubbs, 
"  the  royal  power  increased  in  intension." 
The  conception  of  the  sphere  and  functions  of 
kingship  was  enlarged.  The  development  of 
the  coutitatut  gave  the  monarch  a  faithful 
band  of  followers,  who  became  the  nucleus  of 
a  new  nobility.  The  blessing  of  the  Church 
gave  the  Christian  prince  new  attributes  of 
dignity  and  sanctity.    The  traditions  of  Im- 

Snial  Borne  transferred  to  the  overlord  of  all 
ritaiu  the  prestige  of  the  einjicror  within 
the  island  which  was  his  empire. 

Thus  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
the  theory  of  kingship  was  constantly  de- 
veloping; but  its  old  Ikims  remained  the  same. 
Edgar  was  as  much  the  king  of  the  race,  the 
personal  monarch  of  a '  free  people  as  the 
smallest  "  hejitarchic  sovereign.  But  the 
growth  of  a  feudalism  of  native  origin  side  by 
side  as  yet  with  the  old  Teutonic  polity 
gradually  modified  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  kingship.  In  the  earliest  tables  of 
wergilds,  the  value  of  the  king's  life  differs 
only  in  degree  from  the  value  of  the  life  of  a 
subject.  But  in  the  days  of  Alfred  a  rudi- 
mentary conception  of  treason  had  come  into 
existence.  The  king  became  lord  of  the 
people,  and  was  gradually  becoming  lord  of 
the  soil  as  well.  Though  still  national  mon- 
arch of  the  r  ice,  his  position  bad  become  in 
part  at  least  affected  by  th<  territorialising 
influences  that  attended  the  development  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Constitution.  But  what 
the  king  gained  on  the  one  hand  he  lust  on 


the  other.  Whatever  fresh  prerogatives 
in  theory  assigned  to  him,  he  was  compelled 
to  delegate  them  to  feudal  vassals,  who,  if 
nominally  holding  their  powers  from  the  crown, 
wore,  for  all  real  purposes,  more  independent 
of  him  than  the  national  ministers  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  kingship.  The  absence  of  an 
official  organisation — the  merely  personal 
character  of  old  English  kingship— makes  the 
transition  from  an  Edgar  to  an  Ethebvd 
explicable.  Even  a  Harold  could  hardly  have 
held  his  own  against  the  feudalising  tend- 
encies of  the  time.  In  fact,  the  election  of  the 
greatest  of  the  earls  to  the  seat  of  the  house  of 
Cerdic,  was  as  great  a  triumph  of  the  feudal 
principle,  as  the  election  of  the  leader  of  the  na- 
tional party  was  a  triumph  of  the  national  policy. 

The  Norman  Conquest  had  remarkable 
effects  upon  the  development  of  English  king- 
ship. Though  necessarily  introducing  n  Lirsre 
feudal  element  into  the  constitution, William  I. 
did  his  best  to  counteract  the  disruptive  tend- 
encies of  the  feudal  party  by  emphasising  as 
strongly  as  he  coidd  the  continuity  of  the  Old 
English  kingship,  and  by  assigning  to  it 
fresh  prerogatives  such  as  were  claimed  by 
continental  sovereigns.  He  still  professed  to 
be  the  national  king  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
feudal  lord  of  the  laud.  He  did  his  best  to  use 
fully  the  powers  which  theoretically  belonged 
even  to  the  feudal  king,  however  little  pruc- 
ticaUv  they  were  in  most  countries  exercised. 
As  the  custodian  of  law  and  order,  as  the 
protector  of  the  people  against  the  anarchy 
and  disruption  of  the  feudal  party,  the  Nor- 
man king  was  in  a  real  sense  the  leader  of  his 
people.  Thus  the  general  effect  of  the  Con- 
quest on  kingship  was  a  great  development  of 
the  royal  power  on  the  old  lines.  The  con- 
stitutional checks  were  removed.  The  elec- 
tive element  became  nearly  nominal.  The 
establishment  of  a  strong  bureaucratic  system, 
and  an  elaborate  mechanism  of  organisation 
and  administration,  carried  the  royal  power  to 
the  highest  point  ever  known  in  England. 

Henry  IL  completed  what  Henry  L  had 
begun.  Tlie  feudal  reaction  suppressed,  the 
way  was  clear  for  the  consolidation  of  a  great 
despotism.  It  is  hard  to  realise  that  the 
monarchy  of  the  Angevin*  was  a  gradual 
evolution  from  the  monarchy  of  the  old  West 
Saxon  kings.  But  though  the  struggle  with 
the  Church  had  led  to  the  growth  of  the  op- 
position theory  of  the  divine  origin  of  king- 
ship, and  the  results  of  the  revived  study  of 
Roman  Law  doubtless  entered  into  the  idea 
of  kingship  as  realised  by  Henry  II.,  yet  the 
inferiority  of  his  own  power  in  Normandy 
suflicicntiv  indicates  that  the  English  mon- 
archy had  mainly  developed  from  internal 
causes.  Feudal  Oaul  had  not  much  to  teach 
the  country  of  Edgar  and  Dunstan.  The 
analogy  of"  the  Carolings  was  too  remote  to 
\e  more  than  the  impulse  to  the  growth  of 
eury  II. 's  despotism. 

But  the  very  adiiuuistrative  system  which 
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gave  permanence  to  the  power  of  the  Angevin 
monarchy,  even  when  the  carelessness  of  a 
Richard  or  the  tyranny  of  a  John  had  done  its 
best  to  degrade  the  lustre  of  the  crown,  con- 
tained in  itself  the  elements  of  the  constitution 
which  was  to  net  limits  to  the  prerogatives 
of  future  monarchs.  The  pure  despotism  of 
the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  became  a  despotism 
tempered  by  precedent  when  the  administra- 
tive system  liad  worked  long  enough  to 
establish  a  bureaucratic  circle  of  administra- 
tive families  and  a  well-defined  adminis- 
trative tradition.  A  baronage,  which,  in 
ceasing  to  be  feudal,  had  become  national,  led 
the  people  to  a  struggle  which  in  less  than 
two  fenerations  from  Magna  Carta  had  estab- 
lished the  inedi.-cval  constitution  of  England. 

The  rei  gn  of  Henry  III.  marks  the  transition, 
that  of  Edward  I.  the  completion  of  the  new 
theory  of  English  kingship.  The  legislative 
and  Laxative  powett  were  now  reposed  in  the 
hands  of  the  national  representatives,  whose 
power  of  presenting  grievances  was  an  indica- 
tion of  that  national  feeling  in  accordance 
with  which  a  wise  king  would  govern.  Prac- 
tical efficacy  was  given  to  the  old  Teutonic 
maxim,  Lex  JU  cousmau  pepuli  ti  cottttitutiotu 
regie.  But  the  whole  executive  power  re- 
mained with  the  king.  He  still  had  in  his 
hands  the  destinies  of  the  whole  state.  He 
took  the  initiative  in  everything.  He  governed 
the  country,  made  war  or  peace,  was  the 
fountain  of  justice  and  honour,  appointed  all 
ministers,  negotiated  all  treaties,  and,  through 
his  council,  even  exercised  concurrent  legis- 
lative and  taxative  powers  with  those  of  Parlia- 
ment. So  long  as  the  nation  trusted  him,  he 
could  do  almost  anything  ;  but  he  was  the  cm 
polttieut,  who  ruled  by  law,  and  the  law,  so 
f  ir  as  not  fixed  by  tradition,  could  only  be 
altered  by  Parliament. 

During  the  fourteenth  century,  though  the 
T«asis  of  kingship  wn»  hardly  altered  from  the 
]x>sition  of  Edward  I.,  there  grew  up,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  popular  claims  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary party,  conscious  of  its  strength,  were 
advanced,  an  antagonistic  series  of  royal  as- 
sumptions. "  For  every  assertion  of  national 
right,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "  there  is  a  counter- 
assei-tion  of  royal  autocracy.  Royalty  ttecomes 
in  theory  more  absolute,"  as  in"  practice  it  is 
limited  more  and  more  by  the  national  will." 
Edward  III.  was  certainly  leas  able  to  gut  his 
own  way  than  Edward  I*,  yet  Edward  III.'s 
claims  to  override  Parliament  were  far  in  ex- 
cess of  Edward  I.*s.  The  reign  of  Kichard  1 1, 
was  a  period  of  Parliamentary  growth  :  but 
Kit  ham  was  the  most  strenuous  asscrUr  of 
the  divine  right  and  indefeasible  preroga- 
tives of  monarchy  of  any  mediaeval  sovereign. 
His  great  attempt  at  despotism  speedily  led, 
however,  to  a  new  adjustment  of  the  position 
of  the  monarchy  by  the  Revolution  of  13!>9. 

Both  the  practice  of  the  I-incastrian 
m,onarchs  and  the  theorising  of  Sir  John 
Fortescue  illustrate  very  stronglv  the  highest 


development  of  mediaeval  constitutionalism. 
The  origin  of  j*>litic  kingship,"  says  For- 
tescue,  -  is  the  will  of  the  people.  The  limita- 
tions of  the  royal  power  are  the  glory  rather 
than  the  shame  of  regality,"  as  the  prosperity 
of  constitutional  England  and  the  misery  of 
despotic  France  sufficiently  indicate.  The 
nomination  of  the  council  in  Parliament  almost 
anticipates  the  modern  ministry,  and  shows 
that,  even  within  his  executive  functions,  Henry 
IV.  was  under  the  control  of  Parliament.  Bu' 
constitutionalism  was  too  weak  a  form  of  go- 
vernment for  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Wars  of  the  Roses  demonstrated  its  futility, 
and  the  "  new  monarchy,"  which  the  Yorkist 
Edward  IV.  began,  and  the  Lancastrian 
Henry  VII.  established,  shows  that  a  new  de- 
velopment of  kingship  could  alone  cope  with 
the  turbulence  of  an  age  of  revolution. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  monarchy  of 
the  Tudors  as  in  any  formal  sense  a  break  in 
the  continuity  of  the  English  constitution.  But 
practically  it  was  little  less.  The  functions  of 
Parliament  were  minimised,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  [tacked  with  servile  bishops,  and  the 
Commons  with  courtiers  and  placemen.  But 
the  absence  of  a  standing  army  shows  that 
Henry  VIII.  could  rely  on 'his  people'e 
support,  and  that  the  monarchy  was  strong 
because  national  and  popular.  The  king 
was  careful  not  to  do  illegal  acts  without 
sufficient  reason  for  them.  Even  the  lex 
regia  of  English  history,  which  gave  the 
king's  proclamations  the  force  of  law,  and  the 
sanguinary  attainder  of  fallen  statesmen,  show 
that  Parliament  was  on  the  king's  side.  The 
assertion  of  the  royal  supremacy  over  tho 
Church  was  the  chief  new  contribution  of  the 
Tudor  period  to  the  theory  of  the  monarchy. 
The  claim  of  imperial  self-sufficiency  for  the 
English  king  was  hardly  new ;  but  there  was 
the  less  need  to  theorise  when  the  practical 
power  was  secure.  Yet  now  that  the  mediaeval 
feudal  checks  were  removed,  the  proprietary 
theory  of  sovereignty,  which  was  a  result  of 
feudalism,  and  regarded  the  nation  as  the 
estate  of  the  king— as  much  his  private  pro- 
perty as  the  land  of  his  nobles — directly  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  divine  right  theories 
of  the  Stuarts. 

As  a  rule,  the  political  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  spoke  of  "the  regiment  of 
England  as  no  mere  monarchy,  but  a  rule 
mixed  by  oligarchy  and  democracy  "  (Avl- 
mer) ;  but  Raleigh  regards  the  English  and 
French  monarchies  as  similar  in  power,  and 
the  language  of  Sir  T.  Smith  is  much  less 
(  emphatic  than  th.it  of  Fortes<>ue.  The 
troubles  of  an  age  of  revolution  had  resulted 
in  a  theory  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
constitutional  and  limiteu  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  the  supreme  necessity  of  saving  the 
state  involved  in  the  very  conception  of 
kingship  a  dictatorial  and  paramount  sove- 
reignty, which  was  generally  called  the  king's 
I  "  absolute  power."    This  perhaps  necessary 
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conception  was  now  combined  with  the  high 
monarchical  theorising*  of  James  I.,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  rising  Anniniun  party  that  the 
origin  of  government  was  to  be  found  in  that 
patriarchal  society,  whose  monarchical  consti- 
tution was  the  precedent  for  all  time,  that  an 
indefeasible  divine  right  entitled  the  next 
heir  bv  hereditary  succession  to  the  monarchy, 
that  all  constitutional  checks  on  the  crown  are 
of  favour  and  not  of  right,  and  that  passive 
obedienee  was  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  to  the 
established  monarch.  This  was  supplemented 
by  lawyers  zealous  for  the  dignity  of  the 
fountain  of  justice,  and  by  reformers  who 
could  see  in  the  roval  prerogative  the  only 
wmy  to  progress  and  improvement;  but  tho 
antagonistic  claims  of  Parliament  soon  re- 
duced these  theories  into  unreality.  Tne  Civil 
War  practically  decided  the  struggle.  How- 
ever Hobbes  might  theorise  on  the  abso- 
lutism of  the  sovereign  state,  or  Kilmer  on  the 
patriarchal  basis  of  divine  rights;  however 
parliaments  might  record  their  approval  of 
the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  tho  government  under  Charles  II. 
was  practically  in  the  hands  of  two  political 
parties,  of  which  one  might  indeed  be  more 
personally  favourable  to  the  monarc  h,  but  tho 
Tories'  adulation  of  the  royal  power  was 
turn.- 1  into  open  rebellion  when  James  II. 
took  them  at  their  word,  and  lost  his  throne. 

The  Revolution  of  1681  was  the  triumph  of 
the  Whig  theory  of  monarchy,  which  Locke's 
political  treatises  had  developed  against  Filmer. 
The  sovereign  owed  his  position  to  the 
''original  contract"  between  king  and  people. 
The  violation  of  this  led  to  an  i/«o  fneto 
abdication ;  for  the  people  had  transferred 
their  power  to  the  king  under  a  contract, 
v.htch  was  annulled  by  hi*  failure  to  per- 
form his  .part.  But  not  only  was  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  thus  limited  in  theory,  not 
only  was  the  ultimately  elective  character 
of  the  monarchy  re-asserted,  and  all  tho  old 
checks  recapitulated  and  enlarged,  but  the 
distinction  between  the  crown  and  the  king, 
between  the  royal  office  and  the  royal  jierson, 
which  the  Long  Parliament  had  used  to 
justify  their  rebellion,  became  now  an  essen- 
tial part  of  that  unwritten  constitutional 
usage  which,  in  practice,  soon  superseded  tho 
old  legal  and  theoretical  constitution  of  the 
country.  The  influence  and  power  of  the  crown 
went  on  increasing,  while  the  king's  real  power 
became  less  and  less.  Nothing  but  the  fiction  of 
jurists  regards  the  nominal  head  of  the  modern 
English  State,  who  "  reigns  but  does  not 
govern,"  as  the  real  wielder  of  the  ever-in- 
creasing executive  power  which  is  carried  on 
in  his  name.  The  cabinet,  au  informal  com- 
mittee of  Parliament,  and  ultimately  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  the  real  king  in  the 
mediteval  sense.  The  old  distinction  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  power  ujjon  which 
the  old  constitution  rested,  has  been  broken 
down.    Many  theoretical  powers  of  the  sove- 


reign, such  as  the  royal  veto  on  bills,  are 
practically  obsolete. 

Indirect  influence,  rather  than  acts  of 
authority,  now  makes  the  monarch  a 
still  important  factor  in  English  politics. 
George  III.,  for  a  time,  restored  the  old  royal 
right  of  naming  ministers,  but  his  ultimate, 
success  rested  on  a  harmony  of  royal  and 
popular  wishes  which,  possible  under  the 
"  Venetian  oligarchy  "  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, becomes  increasingly  difficult  when  three 
Reform  bills  have  brought  into  full  power 
the  English  democracy,  and  made  the  "  Pa- 
triot King"  almost  impossible.  The  con- 
tinuity of  English  kingship,  so  long  as  it 
remained  a  reality,  is  very  remarkable,  de- 
spite the  change  of  its  forms  and  the  fluctua- 
tions of  its  power. 

A  general  view  of  the  growth  of  kiugship 
can  t>e  obtained  from  the  Coiutitufional  His- 
toric* of  Stubbs,  Hnllaui,  ami  May.  The  primi- 
tive kingship  of  Germany  ii  to  be  studied  in 
Tacitus'  German  i.i.  Sume  parts  of  the  Dtalogu* 
tU  &aecaru>  illustrate  the  Angevin  monarchy, 
and  the  formal  treatises  of  medieval  political 
philosophers,  such  as  Thomas  Aquinas,  put 
medieval  monarchy  on  its  broadest  bain*. 
Mr.  Freeman's  writing*,  while  fully  illustrating 
early  English  kingship,  bring  out  clearly  its 
continuity.  Allen  On  iht  P.\ .  ...j.ni',-  i*  sometimes 
useful.  Fortesene's  book,  Iv  Lnudibu*  Lcgum 
AngUir,  is  the  only  full  orixiuol  statement  of  the 
constitutional  position  of  the  medieval  mon- 
archy The  preambles  to  tome  of  Henry  VIII.' s 
reforming  statutes,  illustrate  clearly  the  position 
claimed  by  that  monarch.  Ay  liner's  answer  to 
Kuox's  Blatt  -i  \  <  ntt  the  RegitHtnt  of  Wonun  ; 
Harrison.  Ivscnj'tioa  of  England,  prefixed  to 
Holiushed's  ChronicU;  Sir  T.  Smith,  On  Ois 
Omrnoiitrfalfk ;  and  some  of  Btleisrh' s  political 
writinjrs,  show  the  position  of  the  monarchy 
under  Elizabeth.  James  I.'s  Trur  Lav  of  Fre* 
Munnehit*  ifives  the  theoretical,  Bacon's  politi- 
cal treatises  the  practical  basis  ;  and  Overall's 
Convocation  Bwl,  and  Cowell's  Jnfrrpr«t«r.  the 
ecclesiastical  and  legal  justifications  of  the 
Stunrt  claims.  Filmer's  Paf.Kiivhrt  is  a  more 
elaborate  statement  of  the  diviue  right  posi- 
tion ;  Hobbes  s  Lmathnn,  a  strong  declaration 
of  the  autocracy  of  the  State,  which,  in  prac- 
tice, led  to  a  despotism  of  the  Cromwell  or 
Richelieu  type.  Locke's  TV<nlut-  of  Govmx- 
mtnt  is  the  text -book  of  eighteenth  century 
Whiggism,  and  m  a  tense,  aimed  uipuost  both 
Filmer  and  Hobbe*.  Boliugbroke's  Pnfriof  King, 
mark*  the  revival  of  the  Tory  monarchical  party, 
which  ultimately  carried  George  III.  into 
power.  Mr.  Biurehot's  English  OmsMtaHm  gives 
the  Ix-st  view  of  the  present  position  of  th» 
monarchy.  [T.  F.  T.] 


RM*U  Ve4rs  or  the  Kivc.»  or 
"The  iniportauoe  of  extreme  accuracy,"  says  Sir 
H.  Nicolas  (from  whose  valuable  Chronology 
of  Hiftoni  the  subjoined  table  is  taken)  "  re- 
specting the  regnnl  years  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
is  at  once  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  most  instances, 
after  the  reuro  of  Henry  II.  no  other  date  of  a  year 
occurs,  either  in  public  or  private  documents,  than 
the  year  of  the  reitro  ot  the  existing  monarch, 
and  that  an  error  respecting  the  exact  day  from 
which  the  regnal  year  is  calculated  may  produce 
a  mistake  of  one  entire  year  in  reduciug  such  a  date 
to  the  year  of  the  Iucumitiou.  Every  year  of  a 
king'*  reii<n  is  in  two  years  of  our  Lord,  except 
(which  has  never  yet  happened  in  Eugland)  iu  the 
case  of  an  accession  on  the  1st  of  January.  The 


first  year  of  the  reign  of  our  late  sovereign  com- 
menced on  the  20th  of  June.  1(0".  sod  terminated 
on  the  25th  of  June.  1631.    If.  therefore,  the  bs- 
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Kin 


ginning  of  that  reign  be  erroneously  calculated — 
for  example,  from  tbe  28th  instead  of  from  the 
26th  of  J  tins,  1*430— every  docanieut  dated  ou  the 
96Ui  aud  27th  of  Jane,  1  William  IV.,  would  be 
aaswued  to  the  year  1831  instead  of  the  year  I  MM. 
and  u  similar  mistake  would  occur  on  each  of  those 
day*  in  every  year  of  that  rvitfu  The  effect  of  an 
error  of  even  a  few  days,  much  more  of  one  entire 
year  m  tbe  date  of  events,  must  be  evident,  and  a 
correct  table  of  the  regnal  years  of  tbe  Kinjrx  of 
England  is  consequently  a  sine  qud  non  to  the  his- 
torical student. 

"In  usiug  this  table,  it  is  necessary  to  olmerve  that 
it  is  calculated  according  to  the  common  and  his- 
torical year— Tiz.,  from  the  1st  of  January— but  oa 
the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  lecal  year  for  a  loug 
period  began  on  the  25th  of  March,  idl  dates  be- 
tween tiie  1st  of  January  and  the  25th  of  March 
belong,  according  to  the  civil  computation,  *<> 
the  year  before  the  historical  year.  For  example, 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  25th  of  March,  in 
the  rtrst  year  of  the  rehra  of  Wdliam  the  Couqueror, 
was  in  the  civil  year  1066  instead  of  1007.    For  tbe 


III.'s  reign  is  sometimes  said 
e  begun  on  the  25th  of  Junuary.  13*;.  instead 
of  the  25th  of  January,  1327;  Henry  V.'s  on  tbe 
21st  of  March,  1412,  instead  of  the  21st  of  March, 
1413;  Edward  I  V.'s  on  the  4th  of  March.  1460. 
instead  of  the  4th  of  March,  1461 .  aud  the  same 
remark,  ■  > '■  'n  inutnsilis,  applies  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI..  J  nines  I., 
Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  am]  Mary,  and 
Queen  Anne  accordingly,  whether  tbe  historical 
or  civil  year  be  alluded  to." 
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8 J,  William  (*.  1650,  d  1729),  Arch- 
p  of  Dublin,  wu  bora  it  Antrim.  He 
a  writer  of  philosophical  treatises,  and 
among  hit  work*  were  On  th*  Origin  of  Bvil 
(1702),  and  The  Stat*  of  the  ProUitanf  in  In- 
land under  King  Januit  Qovtmnunt  (1681). 

,The.  [Warwick.Earlof.] 


"  King  never  dies,  Tier,"  a  legal 

maxim,  according  to  which  the  accession  of 
each  monarch  is  considered  as  having  taken 
place  at  the  very  moment  of  his  predei essor's 
decease.  This  theory  was  unknown  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  history,  and  could  not 
have  l>een  held  so  long  as  the  right  of  meet** 
si'  >n  was  recognised  as  being  inalienably 
bound  up  in  a  strict  line  of  descent.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  death  of  the  early  Norman  and 
Plantageiut  kings,  there  always  seems  to  have 
l»-en  a  peri<xl  anterior  to  the  coronation  of 
the  new  sovereign,  in  which  the  lawless 
hiron,  or  man  of  lower  degree,  felt  himself 
free  to  commit  whatever  outrages  he  would, 
on  the  plea  that  there  was  as  yet  no  higher 
>t''ntate  to  whom  he  was  responsible.  "  From 
illirun  I.  to  Henry  [XL  inclusive,  the  reign 
of  each  king  w.is  "considered  only  to  com- 
mence  at  his  coronation.    From  Edward  II. 


'  to  Henry  VIII.,  the  accession  is  ascribed 
to  the  day  following  the  death  or  deposition 
of  the  preceding  king ;  but  from  Edward  VI. 
to  the  present  day,  the  above-cited  maxim  has 
prevailed." 

TTiwg  of  Polly,  The,  was  a  title  given 
to  Roger  Mortimer,  by  his  own  son,  on  ac- 
count of  his  redden  affectation  of  more  than 
royal  state  and  splendour. 

King  of  the  Commons,  The.  was  the 
title  assumed  by  John  Litster,  the  leader  of 
the  Norfolk  insurgents  at  the  time  of  the 
Peasant  Revolt  in  1381.  James  V.  of  S  ot- 
land  was  also  called  King  of  the  Commons. 

King's  Bench,  The  Oocst  of,  was  an 
offshoot  from  the  Curia  Regis.  Its  origin 
as  a  distinct  tribunal  is  attributed  by  Hr. 
Ktuhbs  to  the  arrangements  made  by  Henry 
II..  in  1178,  by  which  five  judges  in  the 
Curia  sat  constantly  to  hear  the  complaints 
of  the  people.  By  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  Curia  had  Income  divided 
into  the  thre»-  branches  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Fleas,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King's 
Bench,  the  t«'o  first  entertaining  causes  con- 
cerned with  the  private  suits  of  subjects,  and 
with  the  revenue ;  and  the  last,  all  suits  in 
which  the  king  was  concerned,  plarita  roram 
rct/r,  as  they  were  called,  which  practically 
embraced  the  rest  of  the  business  of  the  old 
Curia  Regis.  The  court  still  continued  to 
follow  the  king,  who  was  theoretically  sup- 
posed to  sit  in  banco,  and  this  practice  was 
continued  by  the  Artiruli  $uprr  Cm  tan  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  office  of  Justiciar  became 
extinct,  and  the  King's  Bench  received  a  staff 
of  judges  of  its  own.  There  was  a  regular 
succession  of  chief  justices  of  the  King's 
Bench  from  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.  The 
denomination  Curia  Regis  was  now  applied 
exclusively  to  this  court.  We  find  a  constant 
tendency  in  this  court,  as  well  as  in  the 
others,  to  enlarge  its  jurisdiction.  Thus  the 
Kinir's  Bench,  having  cognisance  of  all  per- 
sonal actions  where  the  defendant  was  already 
under  custody  of  the  court,  used  a  legal 
fiction  by  which  persons  not  actually  in  cus- 
tody of  the  marshal  of  the  court  were 
assumed  to  l>e  so,  in  order  that  the  lawyers  in 
that  court  might  have  more  practice.  This 
Custom,  which  tended  to  confuse  the  system 
of  judicature,  was  frequently  legislated 
against,  but  without  success,  until  the  statutes 
2  Will.  IV.,  c.  39.  and  2  Vict.,  c.  110,  estab- 
lished one  form  of  process,  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons, for  all  the  courts.  The  justices  of  the 
Kind's  Bench  wit  with  the  I>ord  Chancellor, 
the  bird  Treasurer,  and  the  justices  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chuml»er,  which  was  created  by  statute  31 
Kdw.  III.,  c.  12,  to  determine  errors  fmmtho 
common  law  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
A  second  Court  of  Exchequer,  composed  of 
the  justices  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  barcna 
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of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  was  created  l>y 
27  Elizabeth,  c.  8,  to  determine  writs  of  error 
from  the  King's  bench.  Both  these  courts  were 
abolished,  and  a  now  •*  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber"  established  hy  11  Geo.  IV.,  and 
1  Will.  IV.,  c.  70.  The  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  was,  however,  merged  in  that  of  the  new 
Court  of  Appeal  by  the  Judicature  Act  of 
1873,  by  which  great  Act  also  the  Court  of 
Queen's  [or  King's)  Bench  became  once  more 
a  part  of  one  Supremo  Court  of  Judicature, 
called  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  of  which 
the  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  formed  tho 
first  division.    [Ci  kia  Regis.] 

Heercs,  Hi*!,  of  fh<>  English  have ;  Stepben, 
Commentaries,  iii.  ;  Stubba,  L'omt.  lit  ft.,  li.  ch. 
xv.;  Lautrtnutd,  Const.  Un(.,  eh.  v.  ;  3t»  X  37 

Vict.,  c.  08. 

King's  Friends  was  the  namo  given 
to  the  secret  counsellors  and  supporters 
of  George  III.  in  his  attempt  to  restore  the 
royal  authority  to  its  old  power,  and  to 
govern  without  exclusive  reliance  on  either  of 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  State.  This 
movement,  in  its  practical  issue,  was  a  revolt 
against  the  oligarchy  of  the  great  Whig  fami- 
lies who  hail  in  tho  main  guided  the  destinies 
of  the  country  since  the  Revolution  ;  and  the 
germs  of  the  principles  which  it  afterwards 
developed  are  to  bfi  traced  iti  the  writings  of 
Bolingbroke,  who,  in  Mr.  Lecky's  words, 
"  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  disregarding 
the  old  party  distinctions,  and  building  up 
the  royal  authority  on  their  decay."  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  "  Knur's  Friends,"  though 
drawn  from  both  the  great  jmrties  of  the 
State,  were  in  the  main  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Tories,  George  III.,  however,  did 
not  accept  his  new  supporters  as  being  mem- 
tiers  of  either  party  ;  his  one  object  was  to 
create  a  body  of  men  faithful  to  himself,  and 
detached  from  either  of  the  great  sections  of 
political  life.  This  body  was  to  lx«  his  con- 
stant adviser,  and  to  carry  out  his  will.  Of 
its  leaders  he  took  counsel  in  private,  and 
followed  its  advice  rather  than  that  of  his 
nominal  ministers.  It  is  this  state  of  affairs 
that  is  so  bitterly  sketched  in  Burke's 
Thought*  on  the  (Muses  of  the  Present  /Jiscon. 
tent*.  It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that 
the  picture  drawn  by  the  great  statesman 
ia  a  little  highly  coloured;  but  of  the  general 
truth  of  his  assertions  there  can  t>e  no  question. 
It  was  due  to  a  knowledge  of  this  secret  power 
in  the  Uickground  that  Lord  kockingham.  in 
17G.J,  would  only  accept  ortiee  on  condition 
that  "some  of  the  particular  friends  of  the  Earl 
of  Bute  should  not  either  publicly  or  privately, 
directly  or  indirectly,  have  any  concern  or 
interest  in  public  affairs."  For  the  Earl  of 
Bute  was  recognised  as  the  centre  of  this 
undue  influence.  But  even  after  this  protect 
the  same  condition  of  things  continued.  It 
was  by  means  of  this  undue-  pressure  that 
George  III.  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  while  pretending  to  support  his  ministers. 


|  and  Ijord  Rockingham  had  to  obtain  his 
written  consent  to  the  {Kissing  of  his  measure 
of  repeal.  At  last,  in  1 706,  the  king  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rid  of  the  Whigs,  and  in 
forming  a  government,  under  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  and  Lord  Chatham,  that  should  be 
free  from  party  connections.  On  Lord  North's 
accession  to  power  (177*):,  the  king  consented 
to  identify  his  own  policy  with  that  of  his 
minister,  and  would  admit  none  to  power 
except  those  who  would  carry  out  his  wishes  to 
tho  utmost.  When  Pitt  came  into  power  ( 1 7S4) 
this  great  minister  was  content  to  "moke 
common  cause  with  the  crown,"  and,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Erskine  May,  the  royal  influence 
thruiigh  the  new  premier  was  greater  than  it 
had  iHien  before.  As  a  rule,  their  views  were 
identical ;  but  when  they  differed,  the  king  was 
reaily  to  make  use  of  his  old  tactics.  So, 
on  the  Catholic  question  of  1801,  George  III. 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  should 
reckon  any  man  his  personal  enemy  who 
should  propose  any  such  measure.  On  Pitt's 
return  to  office  in  1804,  Mr.  Addington,  tho 
late  Prime  Minister,  took  up  the  position  of 
leader  of  the  "  King's  Friends,"  a  party  which 
then  reckoned  some  sixty  or  seventy  members 
in  its  ranks.  The  sentiments  of  the  Port- 
land and  Liverpool  ministries  were  so  well  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  crown  that  the  party 
of  the  "  King's  Friends,"  though  still  exist- 
ing, had  no  cause  to  separate  itself  from  tho 
ostensible  government. 

Burke,  Thought  *  on  the  Cautes  of  the  Present 
Discontents;  L*cky,  History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  iii.  iv.  ;  Masscy,  Hist,  of 
Eng.;  Sir  E.  May,  Con$t.  Hist.     [T.  A.  A.J 

King's  Evil,  the  name  formerly  g^iven 
to  scrofula,  which  was  supposed  to  be  cured 
by  the  king's  touch.  Edward  the  Confessor 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  who  touched 
for  the  king's  evil,  which  was  done  in  10o8. 
The  custom  reached  its  height  under  the 
Stuarts,  and  Charles  I.  is  said  to  have 
touched  over  10,000  persons.  It  was  con- 
tinued under  Anne,  but  was  finally  dropped 
by  George  I.  The  touching  was  accompanied 
by  a  religious  service. 

Kingston,  Siu  Anthony  (d.  15,»6),  was 
sent  to  Cornwall  as  Provost  Marshal  after 
the  reladlion  of  1540,  and  is  said  to  havo 
behaved  with  great  cruelty  on  this  occasion. 
He  presided  at  the  execution  of  Bishop 
Hooiier,  I. io5,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
implicated  in  the  plot  to  marry  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and  to 
proclaim  her  queen,  f  In  the  discovery  of  the 
conspiracy  Kingston  committed  suicide. 

King's  we  ston,  The  Battle  op  (Aug., 
154P),  was  fought  between  a  party  of  the 
|  western  rebels  under  Mr.  Coffin  and  the  royal 
troops.  Tho  latter  were  completely  victorious. 

Kinsale,  The  Siege  of  (1601).  Five 
I  thousand    Spaniards,    commanded   hy  Don 


Kir 
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J  nan  d'Aguila,  landed  in  the  harbour  of 
Kinsale  in  !*eptembeT,  1601.  having;  been 
despatched  to  support  Hugh  O'Neil's  re- 
bellion.  They  took  possession  nf  the  castle 
of  K '  1 10  rain,  but  soon  lost  it  to  Lord  Mount- 
joy.  That  nobleman  being  shortly  after 
joined  by  the  Earl  of  Thomond  and  some 
1.000  men,  defeated  O'Neil's  attempt  to  raise 
the  siege  (Dec.  23).  Don  Juan,  who  was 
tired  of  Irish  warfare,  thereupon  surrendered 
Kinsale,  Ca*tlehaven,  and  the  other  towns  in 
his  possession  in  return  for  permission  to  sail 
for  Corunna  with  all  his  forces. 

Kirk,  Scottish.    [Scotland,  Chi  hch  of.] 

Kirk  of  Field  was  an  old  and  roofless 

church  just  without  the  walls  of  Edinburgh: 
close  by  this  was  a  building  which  had  lor* 
merly  belonged  to  the  Dominican  order.  It 
was  here  that  Darnley  was  murdered  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  9,  1507.   [Darnley  ] 

Kirkcaldy,  Sib  William,  op  Grange 
(d.  1573),  was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Car- 
dinal Beaton  (1546).  He  w^s  a  leader  of 
the  confederacy  against  Queen  Mary  in  1567, 
and  to  him  it  was  rl.it  she  surrendered  after 
the  battle  of  Carb'rry  Hill.  Appointed 
Governor  of  EJinburgh  Castle  in  the  same 
year,  he  fought  for  Murray  at  Langside  in 
1568;  but  shortly  afterwards  joined  the 
queen's  J*rty,  and  held  the  castle  and  town 
of  Edinburgh  against  the  regent  Morton.  In 
1573  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  place. 
Morton  caused  him  to  be  hanged  as  a  traitor 
in  Edinburgh,  Aug.  3,  1573. 

Melville.  Memoir, ;    Froade.  Hit.   of  £»y  ; 
Burton,  Hit.  of  Scotland. 

Kirke,  Colonel  Prncv,  was  a  soldier 
who  had  served  for  some  years  at  Tangier, 
and  was  put  in  command  of  some  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  After  the 
defeat  of  Monmouth.  Kirke  and  his  troops, 
who  were  known  a*  "  Kirke's  Lambs,"  com- 
mitted fearful  atna-ities  in  the  west  of  Eng. 
land  against  the  followers  of  Monmouth. 
Kirke  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  William  in 
1688,  and  subsequently  was  put  in  command 
of  some  troops  in  Ireland,  and  raised  the 
siege  of  Derry  in  1689. 

Kitchener,  Horatio  Herbert,  first 
Viscount  Kitchener  of.  Khartoum  (b.  1850) 
entered  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1871,  and 
saw  servue  in  the  Soudan  in  1883-5.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  made  commissioner  for  the 
delimitation  of  the  territories  of  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar.  He  was  Governor- (ieneral  of 
the  Red  Sea  Littoral  from  1886  to  1888,  and 
of  the  Soudan  in  1899.  In  1888  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  an  engagement  at  Han* 
doub.  From  that  date  until  1892  he  was 
Adiutant-Gen<  ral  of  the  Egyptian  Army, 
and  Sirdar  from  1892  to  1899.  He  effected 
the  conquest  of  the  Soudan,  breaking  the 
power  of  the  Khalifa  at  the  battle  of  Omdur- 


man.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African 
war  he  was  made  Chief  of  the  Staff,  and  was 
Commander-in-Chief  in  South  Afr  ca  from 
1900  to  1902,  from  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Roberts  until  the  end  of  the  war.  From 
1902  to  1909  he  was  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerago  in  1898, 
and  created  a  Viscount  in  1902. 

Kit-Kat  Chxb,  Thb,  was  a  Whig  club, 
instituted  in  1703  to  promote  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  Profestant  succes- 
sion. It  took  its  name  from  a  confectioner 
in  Westminster  named  Christopher  Kat,  at 
whose  house  the  members  used  to  dine. 

Knight,  William,  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells 
in  1541.  was  often  on  ambassador  under 
Henry  VIII.  He  was  employed  in  1527 
at  Rome  to  forward  the  negotiations  for 
the  king's  divorce  from  Katherine  of  Aragon. 
Knight  obtained  more  than  one  opportunity 
of  seeing  Clement  in  Henry's  interest :  and 
when  the  Pope  escaped  to  Orvioto  he  at 
once  followed  him  thither,  and  obtained 
from  dement  his  signature  to  two  docu- 
ments granting  respectively  a  commission 
to  two  cardinals,  for  hearing  and  deter- 
mining the  cause  in  England,  and  a  dis- 

Bmsation  for  the  king  to  marry  another  wife, 
ut,  while  affixing  his  signature  to  the  docu- 
ments, Clement   had  been  careful  to  date 
them,  not  from  Orvieto,  where  he  then  was, 
but  from  his  prison  in  Rome. 
Brewer,  K<  iyn  of  Uenry  VIII. 

Knight,  Charles  (4.  1791,  d.  1873).  com- 
menced business  as  a  publisher  in  London 
about  the  year  lfc23.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  which  he 
published  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Kiuiw- 
ledge  (1*32— 45,1.  About  the  year  1844  he 
published  the  Tutorial  History  of  England, 
a  very  useful  and  interesting  work,  and  some 
years  later  (1856—62)  his  Topular  History  of 
England.  Both  hold  a  high  place  among  our 
general  histories. 

Knighton,  Henry,  lived  in  the  reign  of 

Henry    II.,  and  was  a  monk  of  Leicester 

Abbey.   He  was  the  author  of  a  Compilatto  de 

Ecrntibu*  Anglia  a  tempore  Regit  Endgari  usque 

ad  mortem  Regis  RUardi  Secundi.    The  earlier 

part  is  a  mere  compilation  from  previous 

chroniclers  ;  but  the  portion  which  relates  to 

the  later  part  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  and  that 

of  Richard  II.  is  of  considerable  value. 

Km.  •         work  is  printed  in  Twysden. 
Seriptort*  iMeem. 

Knighthood.  The  word  knight  is  de- 
rived from  the  Anglo-Saxon  cniht,  which, 
although  primarily  equivalent  to  serrits,  was, 
even  before  the  Conquest,  occasionally  used  aa 
equivalent  to  miles.  It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  personal  distinction 
of  knighthood  and  the  legal  system  of 
knights'  fees.     In  its  wider  sense',  knighfc. 
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hood  may  be  taken  as  nearly  equivalent  to 
chivalry  or  to  feudalism,  and  will  be  found 
treated  under  those  heads.  The  actual  cere- 
mony of  conferring  knighthood  does  not 
teem  to  have  been  known  in  England  before 
the  Conquest,  and  the  first  instance  of  it  we 
have  on  satisfactory  evidence  is  the  investi- 
ture of  the  Conqueror's  sons  by  their  father. 
After  the  Conquest,  the  extent  of  land  held 
by  11  knight,  or  the  knight'*  fit,  was  the  unit 
of  the  system  of  feudal  tenure.  The  system 
of  knight's  fee  was  not  invented  before  the 
compilation  of  Domesday,  though  it  was  regu- 
larly established  by  the  reign 'of  Henry  II. 
What  the  exact  value  aud  extent  of  a 
knight's  fee  were  is  hardly  ascertained.  It  is 
probable  that  the  five  hides  of  land  which 
constituted  a  thegn  before  the  Conquest 
formed  one  of  the  knight's  qualifications  after 
it :  and  Dr.  Stubbs  thinks  that  the  extent  uiay 
have  varied,  but  that  the  common  quantity 
was  expressed  in  the  twenty  pounds'  worth  of 
annual  value,  the  qualification  for  knight- 
hood. It  has  been  said  (on  the  authority 
of  Urdericus  Vitalis)  that  soon  after  the  Con- 
quest England  was  divided  into  60.000  knights' 
fees.  This,  however,  is  unlikely,  and  the 
nu tuber  has  l»een  supposed  by  modern  author- 
ities to  have  Wen  between  tight  and  nine 
thousand.  Knighthood  was  made  compulsory 
on  all  freeholders  possessing  an  estate  of  120, 
and  was  frequently  enforced  ;  as,  for  instance, 
by  proclamation  to  the  sheriffs  in  the  nine- 
teenth of  Henry  III.,  and  by  Edward  I.  in 
127*.  Writs  for  distraint  "of  knighthood 
were  issued  t«>  enforce  this  law.  and  continued 
to  be  issued  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
the  only  differenee  beinir  that  the  estate 
for  which  knighthood  was  compulsory  was 
raised  from  £20  to  £40  ]>er  annum.  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  issued  these  writs,  ap- 
parently, only  on  one  occa>ion  in  each  reign  ; 
but  the  practice  was  revived  and  rigidly  en- 
forc.nl  by  Charles  I.  in  162l».  It  was  finally 
abolished,  with  all  f.udal  tenures  and  customs, 
in  1661.  Knights  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  (and  probably  before), 
were  either  knights  banneret,  who  were 
entitled  to  display  the  square  banneret,  and 
supposed  to  command  a  larger  foree  in  the 
field  ;  and  knights  bachelors,  who  carried  the 
triangular  pennon,  and  were  of  inferior  rank. 
In  England,  as  elsewhere,  knighthood  was 
purely  a  personal  distinction,  and  was  never 
hereditary.  Knights  bannerets  had  dis- 
appeared by  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were 
not  subsequently  created.  In  England  there 
are  now  eight  Orders  of  Knighthood:  the 
Garter  (founded  in  the  fourteenth  century), 
the  Thistle  {founded  1687),  St.  Patrick  (1788), 
the  Bath  (1725),  St.  Michael  and  St.  George 
1818),  Star  of  India  (1861),  Indian  Empire 
1876),  Koyal  Victorian  (1896). 

Knights  of  the  Shire.  [Parlia- 

luurr;  Elections.] 


Knoiles,  Sin  Robert  (</.  1407),  was 
originally  a  leader  of  one  of  the  Free  Com- 
plies which  devastated  France  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  But  haviug  subsequently 
obtained  a  regular  command  in  the  English 
army,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  bravery  and  military  skill.  When  the 
Peasants'  Rebellion  broke  out,  in  1361,  he 
was  instrumental  in  protecting  Richard  II. 
from  the  insurgents. 

Knollys,  Sir  Fkaxcis  (rf.  1596),  "the 
sternest  Puritan  of  his  day,"  was  known  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  as  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  the  advocates  of  the  Reformation. 
The  religious  persecution  of  Mary's  reign 
forced  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Germany  ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
he  was  eousin  by  marriage,  he  returned  to 
England,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Puritanism 
more  than  ever.  Made  Vice -Chamberlain 
of  the  royal  household,  he  was  subsequently 
advanced  to  the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer, 
whilst  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
England  he  was  ap|iointed  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. In  1  566  he  was  sent  to  Ireland,  wheu 
he  recommended  the  Council  in  England  to 
approve  of  the  campaign  proposed  by  Sidney. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  the 
custodian  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whose 
charms  his  "  keen,  hard  sense  "  was  suppowd 
to  despise.  It  was  he  who  suggested  the 
plan  of  marrying  Mary  to  George  Carey,  son 
of  Lord  Hunsdon.  for,  "  so  matched,  Elizabeth 
need  have  no  fear  of  her."  Knollys,  like  the 
rest  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  ministers,  was 
liable  to  have  his  course  of  action  repudiated 
by  his  mistress  if  she  found  it  convenient  ; 
and  in  his  d<-alings  with  Mary  Stuart  he 
found  himself  repeatedly  forced  to  act  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  with  the  danger  of  a 
subsequent  disavowal  of  his  proceedings. 
Notwithstanding  th"  occasional  bad  treatment 
he  received  at  the  queen's  hands.  Sir  Franc-is 
remained  till  his  death  one  of  her  most  faith- 
ful ministers,  though  on  one  occasion  he 
exclaimed  that  he  doubted  whether  she  were 
any  louger  tit  to  rule. 

Knox,  John  b.  1505.  d.  1572'.  was  a 
native  of  Haddington,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  of  that  town  and  at  Glasgow. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  orders  as  a  secular 
priest  in  1 530,  and  to  have  had  some  connec- 
tion with  on.'  of  the  religious  establishments 
at  Haddington  for  some  years  afterwards. 
In  1546  he  became  converted  to  the  Reformed 
faith,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  of  the  Protestant  gentry  of 
St.  Andrews.  In  June.  1547,  the  French  cap- 
tured St.  Andrew*,  and  Knox  was  carried 
prisoner  to  France,  and  sent  to  the  galleys. 
He  obtained  his  release  in  the  beginning  of 
154',),  and  came  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  For 
two  years  he  was  minister  of  Berwick,  where 
he  put  in  practice,  two  years  before  it  wan 
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authorised  by  Edward  VI.'s  second  Prayer- 
book,  the  substitution  of  common  bread  for 
wafers  at  the  Communion,  and  allowed  sitting 
instead  of  kneeling.  Knox  was  appointed  one 
of  Edward's  chaplains,  and  was  consulted  on 
the  composition  of  Cranmer's  Forty.flve 
Articles.  Uu  the  accession  of  Mary  he  re- 
tired to  France,  and  subsequently  to  Geneva, 
where  he  remained  till  1569,  and  wrote 
several  controversial  and  other  works,  in- 
cluding his  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  aymnst  the 
Monstrous  Regiment  of  li  <■...■  which  gave 
great  offence  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1559 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  immediately 
joined  the  party  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation. In  July  of  this  year  he  was  chosen 
minister  of  Edinburgh.  He  took  a  large 
share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Protectant 
leaders  henceforth,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  drawing  up  the  Confrstutu  of  fatth, 
accepted  by  Parliament  in  1560.  Cm  the 
arrival  of  Mary  in  Scotland,  she  held  several 
conferences  with  Knox,  and  at  length,  in 
December,  1562,  ordered  him  to  l»e  tried  for 
treason  before  the  Council.  He  was,  how- 
ever, acquitted.  After  the  marriage  of  Mary 
and  Darnley  in  1565,  he  preached  a  sermon 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  royal  couple. 
Ho  was  called  before  the  Council,  and  in- 
hibited from  preaching.  He  preached  the 
coronation  sermon  when  the  infant  James  VI. 
was  crowned,  in  July,  1567.  After  the  death 
of 'Murray  January,  1669),  Knox,  who  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange, 
left  Edinburgh,  and  retired  to  St.  Andrews. 
He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  August,  1572, 
preached  twice  more  (once  when  the  news  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre  arrived),  and 
died  Nov.  24,  1572.  Knox  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Marjory  Bowes  in  1555,  and  secondly 
to  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord 
Ochiltree.  Besides  numeious  epistle.,  dis- 
courses, and  polemical  tracts,  Knox  wrote 
a  Historic  of  the  Reformatioun  of  Religion 
within  the  Realm  of  Scotland,  which  is  of 
considerable  historical  value. 

Knox's  Work*,  ed.  by  D  Laing,  (5  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh (1846— «);  Mct'rie.  Lfe  of  Mi  Knox; 
MoucreUT,  Knot  and  the  Scottish  Reformation ; 
Froude,  IV  Reformation  and  th»  SfottUk  Cha- 
racter; Csrljle,  Portrait  of  Johu  Kn»v  and 

ScZl^d'^  HtT°   W0nhil>:   Burtou-  Ui$t'  * 

Koles,  The,  are  an  aboriginal  tribe  of 
Western  Bengal.  Having  come  under  the 
operation  of  laws  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, they  were  excited  by  the  systematic  en- 
croachment of  Bengal  settlers  and  zemindars. 
In  1832  they  rose  in  arms,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion was  not  put  down  without  much  blood- 
shed. On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
the  new  regulations  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  Koles  were  placed  under  a  special  com- 
missioner. Since  then  they  have  made 
considerable   advances  in  civilisation  and 


Xorygaom,  The  Battle  of  (Jan.  1, 
1818),  was  fought  during  Lord  Hastings's  war 
against  Holkar  and  the  Peishwa.  Captain 
Staunton,  who  had  been  summoned  to  Poonah. 
with  his  division,  encountered  the  Mahratta 
army  of  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao,  25,000  strong, 
near  the  village  of  Korygaom.  The  Mah- 
rattas  immediately  crossed  the  river  to  attack 
the  English  troops,  and  the  coml*at  that 
ensued  was  most  arduous  and  brilliant. 
Captain  Staunton's  sepoys  fought  with  de- 
sperate valour  till  they  were  siuking  with 
exhaustion  and  frantic  with  thirst.  The  ap- 
proach of  General  Smith,  who  was  in  hot  pur- 
suit, so  alarmed  the  Peishwa,  that  he  retreated 
in  the  night,  and  thus  abandoned  the  contest. 

Kotah,  The  Sieoe  of  (Mar.  22,  1858). 
Kotah  was  a  strongly  fortified  town  on 
the  Chumbul.  Its  Rajah  was  friendly  to  the 
English,  but  had  been  coerced  into  rebellion 
by  his  followers.  General  Roberts,  therefore, 
found  there  were  two  parties  in  Kotah,  and 
was  immediately  joined  by  the  Rajah,  who 
was  in  possession  of  the  citadel  and  palace. 
The  reWls,  about  5,000  in  number,  held  th« 
rest  of  the  town.  Battt-ries  were  erected  by 
General  Roberts  against  the  northern  end  of 
the  town,  a  reinforcement  was  sent  to  the 
citadel,  and  on  the  30th  the  place  was  easily 
carried  by  assault. 

Annval    Register,    1858;    Malleson,  India*. 
Mutiny. 

Kmger,  President.  [Boek  Wak  ;  also 
Transvaal  Colony  ] 

Kurdlah  Campaign,  The  (1795). 
When  the  temporising  pobcy  of  Sir  John  Shore 
left  the  Mahrattas  free  to  attack  the  Nizam  in 
order  to  enforce  their  claims  for  choute  or 
tribute,  the  whole  Mahratta  Confederacy  as- 
sembled for  the  last  time  under  the  banner  of 
the  Peishwa,  commanded  by  Hurry  Punt. 
The  Nizam,  deserted  by  the  English,  liad 
thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  French 
officer  named  Raymond,  who  had  organised 
for  him  a  disciplined  army  of  18,000  men, 
commanded  and  trained  by  European  officers. 
The  Nizam  advanced  to  Beder,  and  the  two 
armies  met  at  Kurdlah  (March  1 1,  1795).  The 
Nizam's  cavalry  drove  the  entire  centre  divi- 
sion of  the  Muhrattas  from  the  held,  and 
Raymond's  infantry  stood  their  ground 
gallantly  against  Scindia's  disciplined  bat- 
talions." The  Nizam,  however,  was  persuaded 
bv  his  favourite  suitana  to  retire  from  tla; 
Held,  and  the  whole  army  followed  him  in 
headlong  rout.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  shut 
up  in  Kurdlah  and  captured.  To  secure  his 
libertv  he  had  to  make  territorial  cession*  to 
the  value  of  thirty-five  lacs  of  rupees  a 
year,  besides  surrendering  his  chief  minister 
Mushecr-ul-Mulk,  who  was  by  far  the  ablest 
man  at  his  court,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
English. 

J.  Orant  Doff,  Hi*,  of  the  Mahrattas. 
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Labourers,  Thk  Statvtks  of,  were  first 
enacted  in  1349,  immediately  after  the  Black 
Death.  The  dearth  of  labourers  which  this 
plague  occasioned  altered  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employed,  and  the  latter  de- 
minded  an  immediate  and  considerable  rise 
in  wages.  To  check  this,  two  statutes  were 
enacted  forbidding  the  men  to  receive  or  the 
masters  to  offer  higher  wages  than  before  the 
Black  Death ;  labourers  were  to  be  compelled  to 
work,  and  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  employ- 
ment without  agreeing  with  their  masters. 
These  statutes  were  re-enacted  in  1357,  1361, 
1308,  and  1376,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  proved  nugatory,  and  only  increased 
the  ill-feeling  between  masters  and  men,  and 
the  social  difficulties  which  culminated  in  the 
revolt  of  1381.    [Mlacb  Death.] 

Bopcra.  Ui$toru   of  Afrieulturt;  Seebohm, 
Papers  on  The  Bind  Dtath  in  the  Fortnightly 

Labrador  was  first  discovered  by  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  in  1496.  and  probably  visited  by 
him  again  in  1513.  It  was  explored  by 
Frobisher  in  1576,  but  seems  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  till  it  was  rediscovered  by  Hud- 
son in  1610.  No  regular  settlements  wore 
made  till  some  Moravian  colonies  were  formed 
al>out  1750.  It  was  not,  however,  constituted 
a  colony,  and  formed  merely  an  outlying  and 
neglected  portion  of  the  Hudson  Bay  terri- 
tory, till  the  cession  of  the  company's  territory 
to  the  crown  and  their  incorporation  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  1868. 

Labuan,  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, was  ceded  to  Oreat  Britain  by  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo  (1847).  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  James  Brooke,  the  Rajah  of 
Sarawak,  who  had  formed  a  settlement  there 
in  1846.  In  1907  Labuan  became  a  part  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  was  incorporated 
for  administrative  purposes  in  the  settlement 

Lackland  (or,  Sanstkkkb)  was  the  name 
by  which  King  John  was  commonly  known, 
from  his  not  receiving  any  great  fief  from  his 
father  as  his  brothers  had  done. 

Lack-learning  (or,  Uw  lb  ah  n  e  d)  Par- 
liament, Thk,  was  the  name  given  to 
the  Parliament  which  met  at  Coventry  in 
1404.  It  acquired  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
the  king,  acting  upon  an  ordinance  issued  b> 
Edward  III.  in  1372,  directed  that  no  lawyers 
should  be  returned  as  members.  This  Parlia- 
ment is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  proposal 
that  the  lands  of  the  clergy  should  for  one 
year  be  taken  into  the  king's  hands  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war  with  Francs. 

Ladysmith,  Sibob  of.  [Bobh  Wah.] 
Laenland  (•.«.  loanl**d),  in  Anglo-Saxon 


times,  was  opposed  to  the  ethel  or  alod  by  virtue 
of  its  being  land  "  whose  title  and  possession 
were  not  vested  in  the  same  person."  That  is, 
in  other  words,  lamland  was  land  held  and  cul- 
tivated, either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  one 
who  was  not  its  real  owner  in  point  of  law, 
and  who,  in  most  cases,  paid  rent  in  money, 
kind,  or  service  in  return  for  the  privileges 
he  enjoyed.  Lams  were  of  two  descriptions 
— vis.,  "  unbooked  "  (which  was  of  course  the 
earlier  custom )  and  4 '  booked.' '  As  a  matter  of 
necessity  our  knowledge  of  unbooked  Uenland 
is  very  scanty,  and  is  for  the  most  part  due 
to  incidental  allusions  in  charters  drawn  up  at 
the  time  when  the  property  in  question  was 
passing  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  state  ;  as, 
for  example,  in  Kemble  (cod.  617),  where 
Archbishop  Oswald  grants  Tidington  to 
vKlfaige  for  three  Uvea,  "  that  he  may  have  it 
as  freelv  for  bookland  as  ho  had  it  for 
Uenland"  (a.i>.  977).  Under  the  head  of 
unbooked  Uenland,  according  to  Mr.  I^odge's 
view,  would  be  comprised  those  parts  of  a 
lord's  estate  which  he  did  not  keep  in  his  own 
hands  (his  uttand),  when  cultivated  by  free- 
men, and  all  estates  of  folkland.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  bo  noted  that,  in  common  u*age, 
folkland  is  only  known  as  Uenland  when  it  has 
been  ont  o  more  let  out  by  the  original  grantee. 
From  the  above  instance  it  will  be  seen  that 
booked  Uenland  might  run  for  several  terms  of 
lives;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  original  term 
of  unbooked  la>nland  would  be  but  for  one. 
A  single  instance  may  suffice  to  show  that 
Uenland  was  not  in  any  degree  looked  upon 
as  belonging  to  the  tenant.  A  certain 
Helmstau,  who  held  Uenland  of  Dake  Ordlaf, 
Wing  found  guilty  of  theft,  forfeited  his 
chattels  to  the  king,  but  not  his  land,  which 
being  Ordlaf s  "he  could  not  forfeit."  It 
will  jRihaps  be  interesting  to  give  in  conclu- 
sion one  or  two  examples  of  the  rents  by 
which  Uenland  was  held.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  century  the  estate  bequeathed  by 
Heregyth  of  Canterbury  was  bound  to  pay 
thirty  ambers  of  ale,  300  loaves  of  fine  and 
coarse  bread,  an  ox,  a  hog,  wethers,  geese, 
honey,  butter,  and  salt.  Forty  hides  at 
Alresford  were,  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  rented 
fit  four  and  a  half  shillings  the  hide.  The 
freemen  of  Hurstbourn  in  Alfred's  days  had 
to  pay  forty  pence  per  hide,  with  a  certair 
quantity  of  ale  and  three  horseloads  of  whit* 
wheat ;  three  acres  of  their  lord's  lands  were 
to  be  ploughed  and  sown  by  the  tenants  ;  hay 
was  to  be  mowed  and  gathered  ;  wood  cut 
and  stacked ;  at  Easter  they  had  to  make 
a  payment  of  lambs  and  ewes,  and  every 
week  in  the  year,  except  three,  they  were  to 
do  any  other  work  that  might  be' required. 
This  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  a  rent  of  a 
very  mixed  character. 

Lod#e,  Etwy*  in  Angln-Saion  I/iv,  S<5 -07  ; 
Kemble.  8nxv»»  in  En.jUn-t,  i.  310  32« ;  Stubbs, 
Con*.  Hi*t.,  i.  fc*8 ;  Kembkf,  «'od«  IK|itaMtimj. 
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Leet.  The  Let  of  the  earliest  English 
laws  is  generally  accepted  as  being  the  equi- 
valent of  the  cobnut  in  Tacitus'  account 
of  the  (iennanic  tribes,  the  littu  of  the 
capitularies  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  the  Lex 
Saxonmm,  and  perhaps  the  lani  or  Uu*i  of  the 
Continental  Saxous  in  the  eighth  century. 
If  this  be  so,  the  laet  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  mere  slave,  but.  in  Dr.  Stubbs's  words,  is 
to  be  "  distinctly  recognised  as  a  member  of 
the  nation :  he  is  valued  for  the  wergild, 
summoned  to  the  plaeitum,  taxed  for  the 
Church,  allowed  the  right  of  compurgation, 
and  choice  in  marriage."  According  to  the 
same  authority,  "  he  is  free  to  every  one  but 
his  lord,  and  simply  unfreo  in  cultivating 
laud  of  which  he  is  not  the  owner.  The  bet, 
then,  in  early  English  days  would  be  em- 
ployed on  the  estates  of  the  great  landowners 
Or  on  the  folk-land,  and  may  in  very  many 
cases  have  been  the  degraded  descendant  of  the 
earlier  British  possessor  of  the  soil,  who,  bv 
stress  of  circumstances,  was  now  forced  to  till 
for  a  stranger  lord  the  land  that  had  once 
been  his  own  or  his  father's,  and  served  his 
lord  "  for  hire  or  fur  land,  though  not  yet  re- 
duced so  low  in  tho  scale  as  the  theow  or 
wealh." 

Stubba,  (V>n*f.  MM. ;  Kemble,  8a*o*»  in  Km*. 

Lagos,  a  British  crown  colony  until  1906, 
when  it  was  incorporated  with  the  colony 
and  protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria,  It  is 
on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  formerly  a  dependency 
of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony.  It  was  ceded  to 
England  in  1861,  and  has  since  been  used 
as  a  station  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  The  population  is  about  a 
hundred  thousand. 

Lagos,  The  Battle  of  (Aug.,  1750),  was 
one  of  the  naval  victories  gained  by  the 
English  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The 
French  ships  had  been  blockaded  in  their 
ports  during  the  year;  but  in  August  the 
Toulon  fleet  attempted  to  join  the  Brest 
9quadron.  It  was  pursued  by  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen  from  Gibraltar,  and  attacked  off  Lagos 
in  Algarve,  when  of  its  largest  ships  two  were 
captured,  and  two  others  run  ashore.  The 
Portuguese  reasonably  complained  that  the 
neutrality  of  their  coast  had  been  violated. 

LaHofue,  Tin  Battle  of  (May  19, 1692). 
This  naval  victory  chocked  a  threatened  in- 
vasion of  England.  Louis  XIV.,  in  supix>rt  of 
James,  had  collet  tod  an  armv  in  Normandy- 
Two  French  fleets,  amounting  together  to 
about  eighty  ships,  were  collected  at  Brest 
and  Toulon,  under  Tourville  and  D'Estrees. 
James,  misled  by  the  intrigues  of  Admiral 
Russell,  believed  that  there  wa*  great  disaffec- 
tion in  the  English  fleet  Meanwhile,  the 
combined  English  and  Dutch  fleet  of  ninety 
ships  swept  the  Channel.  Tourville  hail 
with  him  onlv  his  own  squadron,  consisting 
of  forty-four' ships  of  the  line.  Believing 


in  the  treachery  of  the  English  officers,  he 
thought  that  he*  had  only  the  Dutch  to  deal 
with.  Bat  the  ill-iudgea  declaration,  where- 
by James  exempted  whole  classes  of  English- 
men from  pardon,  and  a  stirring  despatch  on 
the  other  hand  from  Mary,  had  thoroughly 
roused  the  temper  of  the  English  fleet.  Bus- 
sell  visited  all  his  ships  and  exhorted  his 
crews.  The  Imttle  lasted  till  four  in  tho 
afternoon.  At  first  the  wind  was  in  favour 
of  the  French,  and  only  haU  the  allied  fleet 
couM  bo  brought  into  action.  But  just  as 
the  French  had  resolved  to  retire  the  wind 
changed.  Their  retreat  became  a  flight. 
Twelve  of  the  largest  shijjs  took  refuge  in  the 
bay  of  La  Ilogue,  under  the  eyes  of  James. 
There  they  were  attacked  and  destroyed,  as 
they  lay  in  the  shallow  water,  during  two 
successive  days,  by  a  flotilla  of  boats  under 
Admiral  Rorke. 

M  w  Huhi  v,  Mitt,  of  .England. 

L&hore,  in  the  Punjaub,  was  the  capital 
of  the  independent  kingdom  of  Runiect  Singh 
from  1709.  It  was  occupied  by  the  British 
under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  in  Feb.,  1846,  and  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  English  and  Dhu- 
leep  Singh  was  signed  there  (Mar.,  1846). 

Laing,  David  (A.  1793,  d.  1878),  was  s, 
learned  Scottish  antiquary  and  bibliographer. 
He  edited  very  many  works,  among  which  are 
Dunbar's  Form*,  Sir  David  Lvndesay's  Poenu. 
and  tf'ynfotm's  Chronicle .  He  also  published 
the  L'/e  and  Work*  of  John  Knox  (1847 — 48). 

Laing,  Malcolm  (b.  1762,  d.  1818),  was  the 
author  of  a  Utitorij  of  .Scotland,  which  is  a 
work  showing  considerable  research.  He  also 
wrote  the  concluding  volume  of  Henry's 
Jliatory  of  England. 

Lake.  Gekahu,  Vdbcouht  (A.  1744,  d.  1808), 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  served 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  Germany. 
He  went  through  the  American  War  under 
Cornwallis,  and  earned  great  distinction.  In 
1793  he  was  in  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  and 
here  also  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In 
1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  India.  In  this  capacity  he  bore  a 
chief  chare  in  the  Mahratta  War  of  1803, 
and  enhanced  his  reputation  as  a  brilliant 
soldier.  He  defeated  Scindia  at  Laswareo 
(Nov.,  1803),  and  captured  Delhi.  He  re- 
ceived a  peerage  in  1804.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1807,  and  was  apjiointed  Gover- 
nor of  Portsmouth. 

Lally,  Coixt  de,  arrived  in  India,  1757, 
as  commander  of  the  French.  A  dashing 
soldier,  but  harsh,  severe,  and  unconciliating, 
he  alienated  the  native  allies  as  much  as  Du- 
pleix  had  conciliated  them.  For  some  time 
he  maintained  the  war,  and  in  1 759  besieged 
Madras.  The  siege  failed  ;  Lally  was  defeattd 
at  Wandewash.  driven  out  of  Pondicherrv.and 
the  French  dominion  was  at  an  end  in  india. 
Un  his  return  to  France  he  was  imprisoned 


for  eighteen  month*,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
death.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  scaffold  with 
a  large  gag  hi  his  mouth,  to  prevent  his 
speaking,  and  executed. 

Lambeth  Articles,  The  (1595),  were 

drawn  up  hy  Archbishop  Whitgift,  assisted  by 
Fletcher,  Bishop  of  Loudon  ;  Vaughun,  Bishop 
of  Bangor;  and  Tindal,  Dean  of  Ely.  They 
consisted  of  nine  articles,  embracing  all  the 
most  pronounced  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  and 
wen-  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  Calvinistic 
ideas  were  rife,  with  a  permission  from  the 
archbishop  that  they  should  be  adopted.  They 
were,  however,  disapproved  by  the  queen  and 
Ixird  Burh-igh,  and  as  they  were  not  accepted 
by  the  Parliament,  they  bid  no  binding  force. 
They  were  again  brought  forward  and  re- 
jected at  the  Hampton  Conference  (1604). 

Lambeth,  Treaty  of  (1217),  was  made 
after  the  Fair  of  Lincoln  by  the  regent. 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  acting  for  Henry  III.,  and 
the  French  prince,  Ixmis.  By  this  treaty  it 
was  agreed  that  Louis  should  at  once  evacuate 
England,  that  the  prisoners  on  either  side 
should  be  released,  and  that  a  general  amnesty 
should  be  granted.  It  also  seems  that  a  sum 
of  money,  amounting  to  10,000  mark*,  was 
paid  to  Louis  a*  the  price  of  his  departure. 

Lancaster  was  a  Roman  station  founded 
by  Agricola,  a.i>.  79.  It  was  bestowed  by 
William  the  Conqueror  <>n  Roger  of  Poitou, 
who  built  the  castle.  It  was  burnt  bv  the 
Hcote  in  13-22  and  1389.  In  the  Civil' War 
it  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  Feb., 
1643,  and  by  the  Royalists,  March,  1G43. 
The  town  was  occupied  by  the  Scots  in  1648 
under  Hamilton.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Jacobite  insurgents  for  two  davs.  Nov.  7  and 
9,  1716,  and  by  Charles  Edward,' Nov.  24,  1745. 

Lancaster,  The  Dichy  and  Coiwty 
Palatine  of,  grew  out  of  the  honour  of  Lan- 
etutrr,  mentioned  in  AI<i<jna  Carta,  which, 
having  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of 
William  of  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen, 
had  been  granted  to  the  Eirls  of  Chester,  and 
on  their  extinction  in  1232,  to  William  de 
Ferrers.  After  the  second  rebellion  of  Robert 
de  Ferrers.  Henry  III.  erected  the  honour 
into  an  earldom  in' favour  of  his  son  Edmund, 
afterwards  railed  Crou<  hhack.  The  Duchy 
was  created  by  Edward  III.  in  1 3o  1  in  favour 
of  Henry,  Edmund's  grandson.aixlinhis  patent 
of  creation  the  dignity  of  an  earl  palatine  was 
conferred  upon  him.  The  latter  title  was 
also  given  in  1377  to  John  of  (taunt,  Duke 
of  Linrastcr,  who  had  married  Henry  of 
Lancaster's  heiress.  Henry  IV.,  his  heir, 
being  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  title 
to  the  throne,  prevented  the  union  of  the 
Duchy  with  the  crown,  by  procuring  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  soon  after  his  accession,  pro- 
viding  that  the  title  and  revenues  should 
remain  with  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
Henry  V.  added  to  it  the  estates  inherited 


from  his  mother,  Mary  Bohun :  but  a  largo 
part  of  it  had  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  On  the 
attainder  of  Henry  VI. ,  after  the  accession  of 
Edward  IV.,  the  Duchy  was  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  and  was  inseparably  united  to  it  bv 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  County  Palatine, 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  separate,  being 
incorporated  in  the  Duchy.  This  settlement 
was  confirmed  t>y  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  The  revenues  of  the  Duchy 
are  not  reckoned  among  the  hereditary  re- 
venues, in  place  of  which  the  Civil  List  was 
granted  to  William  IV.  in  1830,  but  are  paid 
over  to  the  Privy  Purse,  an  annual  account 
being  presented  to  Parliament.  Burke,  in 
1780,  reckoned  the  average  returns  at  £4.000 
a  year,  but  they  have  since  increased.  The 
Chancery  Court  of  the  County  Palatine  sat  at 
Preston:  the  Duchy  Court"  being  held  at 
Westminster.  Their  functions  appear  to  have 
been  denned  by  Henry  IV.  The  Court  of  the 
Duchy  was  given  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  Chancery  as  to  matters  in  equity 
rehtting  to  lands  holden  of  the  crown  in 
right  of  the  Duchy,  and  was  chiefly  concerned, 
in  questions  of  revenue.  By  recent  Acts,  the 
administration  of  justice  has  been  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  the  rest  of  England,  the 
Court  of  the  County  having  been  abolished 
by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873.  The  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  is  now  a  pjlitical 
appointment,  and  is  frequently  held  by  a 
cabinet  minister.  Its  duties  are  nominal. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
if  a  commoner,  takes  precedence  next  after 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

6e]>i<?n,  Title*  of  Honour ;  Raines,  Hi#fory  of 
Lancathxrc ;  Bentnon,  Book  of  Dignitit*  ;  Stephen, 
Commtntarit$  on  tA«  Lairt  of  £noland,  vol.  iii., 

ch.  v.  [L.  C.  6.] 

Lancaster,  The  Family  or.  The  position 
of  the  royal  house  of  Lancaster  can  scarcely 
be  understood  without  some  regard  to  that 
earlier  family  to  whose  title  it  succeeded. 
Edmund,  the  younger  son  of  Henry  III.,  had 
been  given  the  earldoms  of  Lancaster  and 
Leicester  ;  to  these  his  son  Thomas  had  added 
Derby,  and,  through  his  marriage,  Lincoln. 
When,  therefore,  this  Thomas  took  up  the 
position  of  leader  of  the  baronial  opposition 
to  Edward  II.,  he  was  supported  by  a  body 
of  vassals,  many  of  whom — those  of  Lancaster 
and  Lincoln  in  particular — were  accustomed 
to  war  against  the  crown.  With  Thomas  of 
Lancaster  we  can  have  no  sympathy.  He  was 
unscrupulous,  yet  quite  devoid  of  political 
ability;  selfish  in  his  objects,  and  retrograde 
and  oligarchical  in  policy.  But  his  action 
associated  the  name  of  Lancaster  with  oppo- 
|  sition  to  the  king  and  alliance  with  the 
clergy  ;  and  his  violent  death  secured  for  him 
the  reputation  of  a  martyr  to  the  popular 
cause.  *  His  son  Henry  assisted  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  Edward  II.,  but  alar  in  the  ruin  of 
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Mortimer:  and  this  Henry  and  his  heir — 
another  Henry — showed  themselves  faithful 
servant*  of  Edward  III.,  during  the  greater 
part  of  whose  reign  there  is  scant  trace  of 
any  baronial  opposition.  But  the  last  Henry's 
daughter,  Blanche,  married  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  carried  with  her  the  earldoms  of  her 
father ;  and  in  the  circumstance*  of  Edward's 
latter  years  there  seemed  ever)'  opportunity 
for  the  re-forinatiou  of  an  opposition  Gaunt, 
however,  preferred  to  act  the  part,  of  court  lender 
against  the  bishops  and  the  constitutionalists 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  departed  still 
further  from  the  old  Lancastrian  tradition 
by  championing  and  accepting  the  aid  of 
Wycliffe.  It  was  left  for  his  son,  Henry 
of  Derby  (who  had  married  one  of  the  co- 
heiresses  of  Bohun  of  Horeford,  a  name  also 
recalling  resistance  to  the  crown),  to  take  up 
the  position  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  Lan- 
castrian family.  In  conjunction  with  Thomas 
of  Gloucester  he  reorganised  the  baronial 
opposition,  and  though  for  a  time  he  made 
peace  with  the  court,  and  assisted  in  the  ruin 
of  the  Lords  Appellant,  his  banishment  and 
the  seizure  of  the  Duchy  of  I^ancaster  made 
him  again  a  j>onular  hero ;  while  the  reaction 
against  Richard's  autocratic  measures  gave  to 
Henry's  accession  the  character  of  a  triumph 
of  constitutionalism. 

But  Henry  IV.  knew  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  regarded  him  with  indifference, 
and  that  the  revolution  of  1399  hud  been,  as 
a  contemjHjraty  says — 

M  For  hatred  more  of  Kyag  Bichardes  defection, 
Than  for  the  Ioyb  of  Kyu*  Henry." 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  lVrcics,  also, 
showed  with  what  motives  many  of  the  nobles 
had  supported  him.  The  ideas  of  legitimacy 
were  still  deeply  rooted  in  the  nation.  Henry 
must  have  shared  in  this  feeling,  and  must 
have  felt  his  own  position  to  be  doubtful. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  man  in  his 
situation  might  easily  become  the  cold  and 
calculating  monarch  whom  the  chroniclers 
of  his  reign  describe. 

Henry  V.  had  no  such  doubts,  lie  believed 
himself  called  upon  to  realise  the  claims  of 
his  predecessors  to  the  French  throne,  to  re- 
store spiritual  unity  to  Christendom  by  alliance 
with  Sigismund,  and  even  to  regain  the 
Holv  Land  from  the  infidel.  Like  his  father, 
he  allied  himself  firmly  with  the  clergy,  and 
supported  them  in  their  efforts  to  put  down 
Lollardy ;  but  this  action  was  due,  not  to  a 
desire  to  gain  clerical  support,  but  to  a  sincere 
orthodoxy.  He  was  jKwsessed  by  the  idea  of 
the  unity  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  and 
persecution  of  heretics  was.  according  to  the 
public  opinion  of  the  time,  its  natural  expres- 
sion. He  possessed  all  the  "  chivalric  "  vir- 
tues, but  he  was  more  than  a  Richard  I.  or 
Edward  III.;  he  was  a  hardworking  and 
skilful  statesman,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  decide  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  great 
plans  which  his  early  death  interrupted. 


In  the  minoritv  of  Henry  VI.,  Bedford, 
Gloucester,  and  Beaufort  Is-came  the  chief 
figures  in  the  drama,  Bedford  carrying  on 
the  work  of  Henry  V.  in  France,  Beaufort 
pursuing  at  home  the  constitutional  policy  of 
the  last  two  kings,  and  both  thwarted  by  the 
selfish  and  thoughtless  Gloucester.  When  he 
arrived  at  manhood,  Henry  VI.  showed  him- 
self incapable  of  ruling  with  a  firm  hand 
either  in  England  or  France.  Overworked 
in  his  boyhood,  of  weak  health,  and  with  a 
tendency  to  insanity  inherited  from  his 
grandfather,  Charles  VI.,  he  liecame  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  opposing  factions.  The 
ill-success  of  the  French  War,  and  the  peace 
policy  which  followed  his  marriage,  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  house  of  York  to  assert 
its  claims  ;  and  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  great  I^incastriau  ex- 
periment of  governing  England  in  concert 
with  a  free  Parliament  broke  down. 

Stuhhs.  On«f.  Win'.,  cb.  xvi.  (for  Thomas  of 
Lancaster),  and  xviii.  (wherein  is  to  be  noted 
the  discussion  of  Ht-nry  IV. 's  alleged  claim 
through  Edmund  of  Lancaster) ;  Puuli,  ()*■ 
$chu  Uf  ran  England,  iii.,  especially  j>p.  174—180, 
on  Henry  V  [\V.  J.  A.] 

Lancaster.  Edmi m>  Chcwchhack,  Eakl 
of  [b.  1245,  d.  1296\  was  the  son  of  Henry 
III.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Ijincaster  in 
1266.  and  acquired  large  estates  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  He  received 
the  cure  of  Sicily  from  the  Pope  in  1253,  but 
never  obtained  more  than  the  title.  Ho 
accompanied  Edward  I.  on  the  Crusades,  and 
died  fighting  bravely  in  Gascony.  He  mar- 
ried twice,  his  second  wife  being  Blanche, 
widow  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  He  was 
(  ailed  Croiichhack  or  Crossbaek  from  having 
taken  the  Cross,  though  in  later  times  tha 
Lmcastrians  pretended  that  he  was  in  reality 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Ut.(  but  was  act 
aside  as  a  cripple,  and  on  this  extraordinary 
fiction  was  partly  founded  Henry  IV.'s  claim 
to  the  throne. 

Lancaster.  Thomas,  Eakl  of  (rf.  1322), 
was  the  son  of  Edmund,  second  son  of  Henry 
III.,  and  titular  King  of  Sicily,  by  Blanche, 
queen-dowager  of  Navarre,  lie  was  therefore 
cousin  to  Edward  II..  and  uncle  to  his  queen 
Isabella.  He  was  Earl  of  Lancaster.  Leicester, 
and  Derby,  and  his  wife  the  heiress  to  the 
earldom  of  Lincoln.  He  came  forward  as  tho 
leader  of  the  barons  against  1'icrs  Ga  vest  on  at 
the  beginning  of  Edward  II.'s  reign.  He  was 
one  of  the  Grdainers  appoint-  d  in  1310,  and  in 
1312  was  present  at  the  execution  of  Gaveston. 
In  1313  he  received  the  royal  pardon,  and  was 
reconciled  with  the  king,  but  in  the  next  year 
he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  to 
Scotland.  In  1316  he  became  practically 
supreme  in  England,  but  his  rule  was  oppres- 
sive and  disastrous.  His  wife  was  currh'd  off 
from  him  by  Earl  Warenne.  and  private  war 
broke  out  betw.  en  the  two  earls.  His  popu- 
larity declined,  ard  the  king,  aided  by  the 
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two  Despencers,  attempted  to  govern  without 
him.  Once  more  Lancaster  came  forward  as 
tho  loader  of  tho  barons,  and  insisted  on  the 
banishment  of  the  favourites,  but  his  power 
was  shortlived.  His  forces  were  defeated  at 
Boroughbridge  (Mar.,  1322),  and  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  On  the  22nd  he  was  tried  at  Ponte- 
fraet,  and  being  found  guilty  of  treason  was 
forthwith  beheaded.  [Lancaster,  Family  of.] 

Lancaster.  Hbnry,  Earl  and  Dike  op 
(«*.  1362),  was  the  son  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, and  grandson  of  Edmund,  titular  King 
of  Sicily.  He  served  in  the  Scotch  and  French 
wars  of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  and  in  1345  waa 
made  governor  of  Aquituine.  He  was  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  king  on  diplomatic 
errands.  In  1351  he  waa  created  Duke  of 
Jjaneaster,  and  in  1362  he  died  of  the  black 
death.  His  daughter  and  heiress,  Blanche, 
married  John  of  Gaunt,  who  thus  obtained  all 
the  honours  and  claims  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

Lancaster,  Job*,  Dtkb  of,  commonly 
called  John  of  Gaunt  [b.  1340,  d.  1399),  waa 
the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.    He  waa  born 

at  Ghent  during  his  father's  visit  to  Flanders. 
In  1359  ho  married  Blauche,  the  daughter  j 
of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  thus 
became  possessed  of  the  estates  of  the  Lin- 
castrian  family.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
Lancaster  in  1362.  In  1367  he  served  under 
his  brother  in  Spain,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  Navarctte.  His  wife  being  dead,  he 
marri»'d  in  1370  Constance,  the  daughter  pf 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Castile.  In  1373  he  marched  through 
Franco  from  Calais  to  lk>rdeaux.  <>n  his 
return  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  English 
politics,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  court 
or  ministerial  party,  which  was  opposed  by 
tho  Good  Parliament  under  the  auspices  of 
his  brother  the  Black  Prince.  At  the  same 
timo  John  of  Gaunt  patronised  Wycliffe, 
and  supported  Wycliffe  against  the  bishop 
and  the  Londoners  at  the  Council  of  London, 
1377.  In  1381  his  palace  in  the  Savoy  was 
burnt  by  Wat  Tyler's  mob.  In  the  first 
years  of  Richard  II.'s  reign  his  influence 
over  tho  government  was  very  great,  but  in 
1384  he  was  accused  of  treason  by  Latimer, 
a  Carmelite  friar,  and  retired  from  court ; 
and  though  he  was  reconciled,  and  returned 
the  samo  year,  his  importance  in  English 
politics  diminished.  He  now  devoted  his 
attention  to  asserting  his  claim  to  Castile. 
Ho  formed  an  alliance  with  John  I.  of 
Portugal  and  led  an  army  into  Castile  in 
1386.  He  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Gascony 
the  next  year.  In  138S,  having  married  his 
daughter  Catherine  to  Henry  of  Castile,  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  formal  reconciliation  between  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  tho  king.  He  took 
no  prominent  part  in  politics  henceforth. 
After  his  death  (Feb.  3,  1399)  his  estates 
were  seised  by  Richard,  and  this  was  one  of  | 


the  causes  which  led  to  the  return  of  his 
son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  (Henry  IV.),  and 
the  deposition  of  Richard.  On  the  death  of 
his  second  wife  he  married,  in  1396,  his 
mistress,  Catherine  Swynford,  and  his  children 
by  her,  the  Beauforts,  were  legitimised  by 
patent  in  1397.  From  one  of  these,  John 
Beaufort,  Henry  VIL  was  descended.  [Bbac- 
fort,  Family  of;  Lancaster,  Family  of.] 

Land  Bank.  [Banking.] 

Land  Legislation*  Irish.   The  prin- 
cipal penal  laws  relating  to  land  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  article  on  Ireland.  The 
Irish  and  the  English  land  laws  were  in  other 
respect*  practically  identical  until  the  famine 
of  1 846 — 48.  That  visitation  woald  have  tried 
the  soundest  agricultural  economy.    But  the 
agricultural  economy  of  Ireland  waa  not 
sound     The  artificial  prosperity  caused  by 
the  great  war  had  led  to  improvident  charges 
upon   family  estates.     The   fall  of  prices 
brought   embarrassment,   the  famine  ruin. 
Creditors  obtained  no  interest.    Tho  absence 
of  purchasers  made  it   impossible  to  en- 
force securities.    The  receivers  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  held  property  with  a  nominal 
rental  of  £750,000.    Tho  insolvent  landlords 
could  neither  work  their  estates  nor  employ 
the  starving  labourers.  The  first  condition  of 
progress  was  to  replace  them  by  a  class  of 
wealthy  proprietors.     With  this  object  a 
special  commission  was  created  bv  statute 
(11  and  12  Vic,  c.  48;  to  facilitate  sales  of 
incumbered  estates.    Certain  incumbrancers 
on  land,  and  all  incumbered  owners,  including 
owners  of  any  limited  interest  which  waa 
itself  charged  with  the  incumbrance,  were 
empowered  to  apply  to  the  commissioners  by 
petition  in  a  summary  way,  for  a  sale  of  the 
entire  incumbered  interest*  The  petition  was 
referred  to  a  master,  who,  after  due  inquiry 
reported   to    the   court,   which  thereupon 
ordered  or  refused  a  sale.    Purchasers  ob- 
tained an  indefeasible  Parliamentary  title. 
The  purchase  money  was  distributed  amongst 
tho  incumbrancers  by  the  court.  Twenty- 
three  millions-worth  of  land  waa  sold  under 
this  Act  between  1850  and  1858.   It  did  much 
good,  and  some  lasting  evil.    Many  of  the 
purchasers  were  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen. 
They  raised  the  standard  of  farming,  and 
applied  badly  needed  capital  to  the  soil.  But 
their  ignorance  of  the   people,  and  their 
inclination  to  treat  their  occupying  tenants 
from  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view, 
largely  fostered  agrarian  discontent.    In  1858 
the  commission  was  wound  up,  and  a  per- 
manent tribunal  with  extended  powers  created, 
under  the  name  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 
The  new  body  can  sell  on  the  petition  of  any 
incumbrancer,  or  of  any  owner  whether  in- 
cumbered or  not.    It  has  a  wide  discretion  in 
ordering  or  refusing  sales,  and  ample  powers 
for  effecting  them  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  it  may  deem  most  advantageous  to 
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the  parties  concerned  (21  and  22  Vic,  c  72). 
Several  important  change*  were  introduced 
in  1860.  The  M  Landlord  and  Tenant  Law 
Amendment  Act"  of  that  year  (23  and  24 
Vic,  c.  164)  is  founded  un  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  third  section,  that  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  is  one  of  con- 
tract, expressed  or  implied,  and  not  of  tenure. 
It  aims  at  simplifying  and  defining  the  rights 
of  both  parties  where  they  have  failed  or 
neglected  to  express  fully  the  terms  of  their 
agreement.  It  gives  the  landlord  and  his 
representatives  the  same  remedy  against 
the  assignee  of  a  tenant  for  breach  of  the 
conditions  of  his  tenancy,  that  he  would  hare 
had  against  thu  original  tenant,  and  it  gives 
the  tenant  and  his  representatives  a  like 
remedy  in  like  circumstances  against  the 
assignee  of  the  landlord.  It  imports  certain 
covenants  into  leases,  entitles  tenant*  to  remove 
certain  fixtures,  abolishes  the  doctrine  of  im- 
plied waiver,  limits  the  remedy  by  distress  to  a 
single  year's  rent,  and  facilitates  the  remedy 
by  ejectment.  The  Act  of  1860  looked  pri- 
marily to  the  intention  of  the  parties.  Where 
they  had  expressed  their  meaning  fully  and 
aptly  the  law  enforced  it.  Where  the  expres- 
sion was  technically  defective  it  supplied  the 
defects.  Where  the  agreement  was  silent,  it 
annexed  to  it  terms  usual  in  similar  contracts, 
and  presumably  intended  by  the  parties. 

The  Land  Act  of  1870  reversed  this  policy. 
It  read  into  existing  contracts  provisions  not 
contemplated  by  the  makers,  and  it  disabled 
the  majority  of  tenants  from  making  certain 
contracts  in  the  future.  The  chief  innova- 
tions ware  compensation  for  "  disturbance," 
and  for  improvements.  Any  tenant  of 
•ny  holding  under  a  tenancy  created  attei' 
the  Act,  if  "  disturbed  "  in  his  holding  by  the 
act  of  the  landlord,  and  any  tenant  from  year 
to  year  of  any  holding  under  a  tenancy 
created  before  the  Act,  rated  at  not  more  than 
£100  per  annum,  if  "disturbed"  by  the  act 
of  his  immediate  landlord,  is  declared  to  be 
"  entitled  to  such  compensation  for  the  loss 
which  the  court  shall  find  to  be  sustained  by 
him,  by  reason  of  quitting  his  holding,  as  the 
court  shall  think  fit."  The  maximum  is 
regulated  hy  a  scale  in  the  Act  amended 
in  the  tenant'*  interest  by  the  Act  of  1881.' 
A  tenant  holding  under  a  lease  for  thirty -one 
years  or  upwards,  made  after  the  Act,  could 
claim  for  disturbance.  But  "any  tenant" 
might  claim  compensation  for  improvements 
made  by  himself  or  his  predecessors  in  title, 
subject  to  certain  limitations  laid  down  in  the 
Act  (amended  in  the  tenant's  interest  by  the 
Act  of  1881),  and  all  improvements  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  tenant's  where  the  holding 
was  rated  at  or  under  £100  a  year.  Improve- 
ments (except  permanent  buildings  and  re- 
clamation) made  twenty  years  betore  claim, 


•  The  "court"  ia  the  county  court,  or  the  Land 


did  not  entitle  to  compensation.  In  calculating 
the  amount  of  compensation  the  period  of  the 
tenant's  enjoyment  of  the  improvement  was 
to  be  taken  into  account.  "  Town  parks," 
labourers'  holdings,  cottage  allotment*,  and 
some  other  small  letting*  were  excepted  alto- 
gether from  the  Act.  The  Act  contained 
provisions  for  enlarging  the  leasing  powers 
of  limited  owners,  facilitating  sales  to  tenants, 
and  authorising  advances  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Board  of  Works.  Like  the  similar 
clauses  in  the  Act  of  1881,  these  have  proved 
for  the  most  part  inoperative. 

The  Land  Law  Act  of  1881  (44  and  45 
Vic.  c  49)  further  limited  the  power  of 
regulating  the  incidents  of  Irish  tenancies 
by  contract,  and  completely  altered  the  terms 
of  most  subsisting  agreements.  It  divided 
tenants  into  two  classes — "  present"  tenants, 
whose  tenancies  existed  at  the  date  of  the 
Act;  and  "future"  tenants,  whose  tenan- 
cies should  be  created  after  Jan.  1,  1883. 
It  constituted  a  "  Land  Commission  with 
extensive  powers,  which  that  body  was  au- 
thorised to  delegate  to  sub-commissioners 
nominated  by  the  executive  (sec.  43).  Any 
"  piesent "  tenant  might  apply  to  a  "  court  * 
of  sub-commissioners  to  fix  the  "fair"  or 
"  judicial "  rent  of  his  holding  (sec.  8).  A 
"  statutory  term  "  of  fifteen  years  is  created 
by  the  decree  fixing  the  "judicial"  rent. 
Tho  rent  cannot  be  raised,  nor  can  the 
tenant  be  evicted  during  a  statutory  term 
except  for  non-payment  of  rent,  persistent 
waste,  sub-division,  or  sub-letting,  and  certain 
other  acts  specified  in  the  statute.  If  eject- 
ment was  brought  for  breach  of  these 
"  statutory  conditions,"  the  tenant  could  still 
sell  his  tenancy.  If  the  eviction  was  actually 
carried  out,  he  could  claim  compensation  for 
improvements  under  the  Act  of  1870.  The  Act 
practically  conferred  upon  every  "  present  " 
tenant  a  lease  for  fifteen  years,  renewable  for 
ever,  deprived  the  landlord  of  all  direct  right 
to  evict,  and  "  invested  the  court  with  a 
discretionary  power  of  permitting  eviction 
in  the  cast-*  described."  A  statutory  term 
might  also  be  created  by  an  agreement  and 
declaration  between  the  parties,  fixing  the 
"  fair  "  rent,  and  filed  in  court  (sec.  8,  ss.  6), 
or  by  the  acceptance  by  any  tenant,  present 
or  future,  of  an  increase  of  rent  demanded 
hy  the  landlord  (s.  4).  The  covenant  to  sur- 
render was  avoided  by  tho  Act  in  all  sub- 
sisting leases,  and  the  leasees  were  to  become 
present  tenants  on  their  expiration. 

Future  tenants  were  not  to  apply  to  have 
a  fair  rent  fixed.  If.  however,  the  landlord 
at  any  time  raised  the  rent  of  a  future 
tenant,  such  tenant  might  either  accept  the 
rise,  thereby  acquiring  a  statutory  term, 
or  sell  his  tenancy  subject  to  the  increased 
rent.  Upon  such  a  sale  he  might  apply  to 
the  court  to  decide  whether  the  value  of  his 
tenancy  had  been  depreciated  below  what  it 
would  have  been  at  a  fair  rent,  and  claim 
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the  amount  of  such  depreciation  with  costs 
from  the  landlord.  If  the  future  tenant  should 

neither  accept  nor  sell,  he  could  claim  com- 
pensation for  disturbance  and  improvements 
under  the  Act  of  1870.  A  lease  for  thirty* 
one  years  or  upwards,  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties,  and  sanctioned  by  the  court 
(called  a  "judicial  lease"),  excluded  the 
operation  of  the  Act  during  its  continuance. 
If  the  losee  were  a  future  tenant,  his  tenancy 
would  absolutely  determine  the  lease.  So, 
too,  if  he  were  a  present  tenant,  and  accepted 
such  a  lease  for  more  than  sixty  years.  But 
if  the  term  be  for  sixty  years  or  under,  the 
tenant  would  still  be  a  present  tenant  at  its 
expiration. 

Even  with  this  far-reaching  measure,  it 
-was  not  found  that  finality  had  been  reached. 
In  1882  an  Arrears  Act  came  into  force, 
cancelling  all  arrears  up  to  date  on  payment 
of  one  vear's  rent.  In  1885  the  "Ashbourne 
Act "  enabled  the  State  to  advance  the  full 
ralue  of  their  holdings  to  tenants  who  desired 
to  buy  from  landlords  who  were  willing 
to  sell.  The  amount  so  to  be  advanced. 
£5,000,000,  was  greatly  increased  in  1891, 
and  the  process  of  purchase  simplified  by 
the  Land  Act  of  1898.  in  1903  yet  another 
Land  Act  was  passed  to  induce  tenants  to 
purchase  their  holdings.  The  amount  of 
money  to  be  advanced  was  largely  increased, 
and  additional  facilities  were  given  to  those 
who  desired  to  become  the  owners  of  their 
holdings. 

Land  Tax,  Thb,  was  first  levied  in 
1690,  when  it  was  3s.  in  the  pound.  It  was 
originally  an  annual  grant,  and  varied  in 
amount  each  year;  but  in  1798  it  was  made 
'perpetual,  and  was  fixed  at  4s.  in  the  pound 
upon  the  valuation  of  1692,  provision  being 
made  for  its  redemption  by  the  payment  of 
a  lump  sum.  This  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  by  many  landowners ;  but  at  the  present 
time  there  is  still  a  large  quantity  of  land 
on  which  the  tax  hna  not  been  redeemed  and 
is  still  levied.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget  for 
1909  provided  for  the  taxation  of  land  values. 

Land  Tenure.  The  origin  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  land  tenure  in  England  is  ex- 
ceedinglv  obscure.  It  was  supposed  at  one 
time  that  while  the  so-called  higher  kinds  of 
tenure,  as  those  of  the  noble,  the  knight,  the 
churchman,  and  the  cultivating  freeholder, 
were  the  necessary  sub-divisions  of  feudal 
estates  so  tho  very  various  kinds  of  base 
tenure,  thoso  of  villoinage  and  copyhold,  were 
the  result  of  individual  caprice  on  the  part  of 
the  su]x  rior  lord  ;  or  at  best,  relics,  mutilated 
or  distorted,  of  more  ancient  tenancies.  Such 
was  the  view  of  the  early  writers  on  English 
tenancies,  as  the  author  of  the  lHalogu*  ds 
Scftccarto,  GlanviU,  Bracton  and  Fleta,  Lit- 
tleton, and  his  great  commentator,  Coke. 
Latterly,  however,  the  subject  has  been 
more   fully,  but  not   finally,  investigated 


by  many  inquirers,  German  and  English. 

A  difficulty  in  exactly  determining  on  the 
facts  arises  because  nearly  all  the  inform- 
ation  which  can  be  obtained  is  derived 
from  documents,  the  date  of  which,  however 
early  it  may  be,  is  long  posterior  to  in- 
fluences which,  as  we  know,  might  have 
modified,  and  almost  certainly  did  modify, 
the  original  tenures  to  which  the  documents 
refer.  Thus,  after  the  Roman  period,  the 
earliest  deeds  are  those  which  belonged 
to  monastic  and  other  ecclesiastical  found- 
ations. But  such  foundations  were  essen- 
tially of  foreign  origin,  and  were  the  product 
of  a  more  or  less  lengthened  process,  under 
which  native  custom  was  brought  into 
collision  with  external  practice,  and  was 
naturally  altered  by  it.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  what  we 
call  the  feudal  system  have  appeared  at  very 
different  times,  and  in  very  different  countries, 
not  by  virtue  of  any  definite  law,  but  solely 
for  the  economical  reason  that  the  labour  of 
the  husbandman  always  provides  more  than 
is  mH-essary  for  his  individual  wants,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  becomes  possible  for  a  stronger 
man  to  extract  from  such  a  person  part  of  the 
produce  of  his  labours,  as  tax,  or  rent,  or 
customary  due.  In  return  for  such  a  tribute, 
the  superior  might  covenant  to  leave  the 
husbandman  in  peace,  or  even  to  guarantee 
him  from  the  assaults  of  other  oppressors; 
and  thus  the  levv  of  black-mail,  practised 
from  tho  days  of  David  and  his  companions 
in  exile  to  those  of  Hob  Hoy  and  his  tribes- 
men, becomes  the  type  of  those  dues  and 
duties  which,  in  theory  at  least,  were  always 
characteristic  of  the  feudal  system,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  reciprocal  between  lord  and 
tenant,  and,  it  may  be,  is  their  origin. 

It  is  clear  that  tho  subjection  of  classes 
was  characteristic  of  the  times  which  pre- 
ceded the  Norman  Conquest,  as  well  as  of 
those  which  followed  it.  There  were  serf* 
and  slaves,  inferior  or  dependent  tenants,  and 
militarv  vassals  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Godwin, 
as  well  as  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Odo.  It  is 
probable  that  the  country  folk  were  no  better 
off,  and  no  worse  off,  under  the  rule  of  the 
descendants  of  William  the  Norman,  than 
thev  were  under  that  of  the  descendants  of 
Alfred  the  Great.  There  was  a  change  of 
masters,  of  landlords,  but  no  change  of 
system.  It  is  probable  that  the  gradual  dis- 
continuance of  a  system  under  which  fines 
were  levied  for  offences,  with  the  alternative 
of  slavery,  and  the  gradual  establishment  of 
a  custom  under  which  outrages  were  deemed 
an  offence  against  the  king's  peace,  and 
punishable  by  his  judges,  may  have  assisted 
the  process  by  which  freemen  were  degraded 
from  their  condition,  and  forced  to  accept  a 
lower  status,  and  may  even  have  assisted  the 
counter- process  by  which  the  serf  gradually 
achieved  tho  rights  of  the  freeman. 

When  we  are  in  view  of  the  actual  state  of 
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things  which  prevailed  in  England  when 

documentary  evidence  is  clear  and  continuous, 
the  following  facts  are  obvious  and  universal. 
There  was  an  over-lord  in  every  manor,  the 
manor  beiog  generally,  but  nut  always,  iden- 
tical in  its  boundaries  with  the  parish.  This 
over-lord  might  be  the  king,  or  a  noble,  or  an 
ecclesiastic,  or  a  corporation,  or  a  private 
individual.  The  over-lord  who  was  a  subject, 
was  liable  to  certain  dues  to  the  king,  either 
fixed  by  custom,  or  granted  on  emergency  by 
Parliament,  and  his  estate  was  liable  to  for- 
feiture in  the  event  of  his  committing  certain 
offences,  or  to  escheat  in  case  ho  died  having 
no  heirs  to  succeed  him.  It  was  important 
that  there  should  be  a  central  authority, 
and  no  means  were  more  ready  and  more 
certain  to  effect  this  result  than  to  inflict  the 
penalties  of  forfeiture  on  certain  acts  of  dis- 
obedience or  outrage.  Beneath  these  lords 
wore  fn- a  and  serf  tenants,  all  of  whom  had  a 
sufficient  amount  of  arable  land  joined  to 
their  rights  in  the  common  pasture,  and  their 
uso  of  the  wood  for  fattening  their  hogs  for 
the  purpose  of  their  own  maintenance  and 
that  of  their  families.  The  free  tenants  had 
to  pay  a  rent  fixed  in  amount,  either  in  money 
or  kind,  sometimes  in  labour,  but  the  amount 
of  either  was  unalterable ;  they  were  masters 
of  their  own  actions  as  soon  as  this  rent  was 
satisfied,  or  they  could  transfer  their  holdings 
and  quit  the  manor.  The  serf  was  sometimes 
bound  to  a  money  rent.  But  his  liabilities 
were  generally  in  labour,  though  even  this 
could  be  commuted  for  money  from  a  very 
early  period,  and  constantly  was  commuted. 
When  his  labour  was  yielded,  or  its 
equivalent  was  paid,  he  was  free  to  employ 
himself  on  his  land,  or  for  the  matter  of 
that,  on  any  other  tenant's  land,  or  on  the 
lord's  land,  at  ordinary  wages.  But  he  could 
not  leave  the  manor  without  licence,  for 
which  he  paid  an  annual  sum ;  ho  could  not 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  without  paying 
a  fine,  or  send  his  son  to  school  in  view  of 
his  becoming  a  priest,  or  get  him  made  a 
monk,  without  similar  payments,  and  when 
his  occupancy  descended  to  his  heirs,  they 
paid  a  fine  on  admittance,  and  were  brought 
under  his  liabilities,  while  sometimes  his  best 
chattel,  horse  or  ox,  or  article  of  furniture, 
was  forfeited  to  the  lord  under  the  name  of  a 
heriot.  His  liabilities  were  not  in  the  aggre- 
gate much  more  heavy  than  those  of  the  free 
tenant ;  in  some  particulars  they  were  less,  for 
he  was  not  held  to  any  military  service,  but 
his  condition  was  degraded,  and  he  was  under 
social  disabilities. 

It  appears  that  in  early  times,  and  till  1290, 
the  tenants,  whether  lord  or  vassal,  coidd  not 
sell  or  alienate  their  estate*.  But  they  had, 
it  is  well  known,  the  right  of  admitting  sub- 
tenants to  themselves,  though  probably  this 
right  was  not  exercised,  or  if  exercised  was 
difficult  for  the  inferior  tenant.  At  the  date 
above  referred  to,  every  tenant  was  permitted, 
Hist. -26 


by  tho  statute  Quia  Emptortt,  to  alienate 
his  estate  to  another,  under  the  condition 
that  the  new-comer  should  stand  in  exactly 
his  position.  This  law  made  a  great  change, 
in  th.it.  it  put  an  end  to  the  creation  of 
new  manors.  Still  the  lord  was  allowed  to 
admit  now  tenants  to  his  own  domain,  serf  or 
free,  provided  that  the  new  tenant  held  on 
the  same  condition  as  the  old.  In  effect,  how- 
ever, that  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
ancient  tenures,  ceased  the  subordination  of 
ranks  created  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord. 
Whatever  distinction  existed  was  traditional, 
and  therefore  ceased  to  be  vital.  It  was 
certain  to  gradually  decay.  But  before  the 
change  referred  to  was  made  by  law,  the  lord 
was  permitted  to  create  a  new  kind  of  estate, 
tho  form  of  which  was  exempted  from  the 
later  alteration.  This  was  the  "estate  tail,"  an 
institution  the  significance  of  which  no  one 
foresaw,  as  it  was  not  employed  on  a  large 
scale  till  nearly  two  centuries  after  its  first 
establishment. 

Such  were  lay  estates.  They  wore  al. 
liable  to  obligations —the  higher,  that  of 
knight  service,  to  military  duties ;  tho  next, 
that  of  a  socager,  to  rent ;  the  third,  that  of 
the  serf,  to  labour.  There  were  also  cottagers 
who  subsisted  by  their  labour,  who  had  a 
tenement  with  its  garden  or  curtilage,  and 
who  had  to  get  their  livelihood  by  hiring 
themselves  as  farm  servants.  But  vast  estates 
were  held  by  the  clergy,  either  secular,  who 
correspond  to  tho  parochial  clergy  and  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  and  chapters,  who  generally  held  land 
beyond  the  tithes  with  which  they  had  im- 
memorial ly  been  endowed,  or  tho  monks. 
It  is  said  that  before  the  Reformation  the 
monasteries  held  a  third  of  all  the  land  in  the 
kingdom.  In  theory  the  clergy  were  held  to 
satisfy  all  obligations  by  their  prayers,  or  by 
divine  service,  as  it  was  called,  and  were  said 
to  hold  their  land  by  free  alms.  But  in 
course  of  time,  though  not  without  violent 
struggles  on  their  part,  they  wore  made  to 
contribute  by  grants  to  tho  necessities  of  the 
crown,  through  Parliament.  The  lands  of 
the  Church  were  thus  a  fourth  kind  of 
tenure  ;  and  these  four  kinds  were  practically 
inclusive,  for  another  which  is  enumerated, 
that  in  ancient  demesne,  and  which  consisted 
of  land  which  had  been  once  the  estate  of  tho 
Confessor,  or  of  the  Conqueror,  was  possessed 
of  certain  privileges  and  exemptions  only. 

But  the  expression  "  land  tenure  "  mav  be 
also  taken  to  indicate  the  process  by  which 
these  lands  were  occupied  and  distributed 
among  the  several  tenants.  The  lord  always 
had    a   manor   house,   in    which   a  local 

Judicature  was  held,  the  judge  being  the 
ord*s  steward,  and  a  jury,  who  presented 
offenders,  tho  court  leet  being  inhabitants  of 
the  manor  taken  from  all  ranks,  and  the 
homage,  of  freeholders  only,  who  registered 
the  inhabitant*  on  the  court  roll.    The  lord 
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also  possessed  the  beet  land  in  the  pariah, 
tho  water  meadow — always  of  great  value  in  a 
country  whore  there  were  no  winter  roots  and 
no  artificial  greases — and  the  most  convenient 
and  fertile  fields.  Each  homestead  also  had 
its  paddocks  and  curtilages  near  the  house 
and  farmyard.  But  the  principal  part  of  the 
tenant's  holding  was  in  the  common  arable 
fields.  Hero  the  land  was  ploughed  in  strips, 
generally  earh  an  acre  in  dimension,  a  "  balk  " 
or  space  of  unploughed  land  being  left 
between  each  one  of  these  sets  of  strips.  In 
these  strips  the  lord,  the  parson,  the  monk, 
the  farmer  shared  in  varying  quantities.  On 
such  land  it  was  not  easy  to  induce  fertility, 
except  by  carrying  manure  to  it,  for  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  fold  sheep  on  such  plots, 
and  folding  sheep  was  then,  as  now,  the  best 
way  in  which  to  restore  exhausted  land.  This 
kind  of  cultivation,  which  Mr.  Seebohm  has 
attempted  to  trace  back  to  very  remote  times, 
remained,  and  was  customary*  in  many  parts 
of  England  down  to  very  modern  experience. 

The  first  great  change  in  the  English  land 
tenures  were  from  the  consequences  of  the 
Black  Death  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Huch  was  the  scarcity  of  hands 
that  wages  rapidly  doubled,  and  even  trebled, 
in  amount.  The  serf's  labour  had  been 
commuted  for  money  payments,  and  now  the 
lord  found  that  he  was  often  receiving  for 
labour  which  had  been  his  due  not  more  than 
a  third  of  its  present  market  value.  After 
trying  the  effect  of  proclamations,  laws,  and 
penalties,  he  attempted,  and,  as  the  facts 
prove,  simultaneously  over  England,  to  re- 
verse the  bargain.  The  serfs  resented  the 
action,  and  the  tremondous  insurrection  of 
Wat  Tyler,  which  involved  two-thirds  of  the 
country  and  all  its  most  prosi>erouB  districts, 
broke  out.  The  insurrection  collapsed,  but 
the  serfs  remained  masters  of  the  situation, 
and  the  tenure  in  villeinage  was  rapidly  de- 
veloped into  copyhold  or  customary  tenancy. 
Within  less  than  a  century,  land  which  in 
previous  times  could  not  have  been  held 
without  social  degradation  was  freely  pur- 
chased by  nobles  and  gentlemen. 

The  next  important  change  came  after  the 
great  Civil  War  of  Succession.  Up  to  this 
time,  entails  had  been  very  rare,  and  only  in 
small  estates.  Now,  however,  the  landowner, 
who  entered  the  fray  and  belonged  to  the 
beaten  party,  had  to  incur  the  risks  of  for- 
feiture. But  an  estate  tail  was  not  liable  to 
forfeiture  on  treason,  jmrhaps  not  even  to  a 
Parliamentary  attainder.  Hence  the  custom 
arose  of  entailing  the  great  estates  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  since  no  one  could 
forfeit  what  was  not  his,  and  the  estate  of  the 
descendant  wouid  survive  the  misconduct  of 
his  ancestors.  Henry  VIII.,  however,  framed 
a  statute  under  which  entails  were  made 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 

The  same  reign  saw  the  vast  estates  of  the 
monasteries,  and  not  a  few  nf  those  belonging 


to  the  secular  clergy,  flung  upon  the  market, 
in  amount  perhaps  not  less  than  two-fifths  of 
the  whole  land  in  the  kingdom.  These  estates 
passed  from  the  crown  by  grant  or  purchase 
to  a  new,  and  generally  needy,  set  of  pro- 
prietors, and  great  distress  ensued.  But  there 
was  no  modification  in  the  nature  of  tenures. 
The  old  divisions  still  prevailed — knight 
service,  socage,  copyhold,  and  free  alms.  But 
what  had  once  been  honourable  had  now 
become  oppressive.  The  nobles  and  gentry 
would  have  gladly  commuted  their  liabilities 
to  the  crown  on  fair  i-rms,  and  strove  to 
make  a  bargain  with  James.  But  the 
scheme  broke  down,  and  the  policy  of  the 
king,  in  exacting  his  extreme  rights,  doubt- 
less led  to  the  formation  of  a  Parliamentary 
party  within  the  House  of  Lords,  which  gave 
some  weight  in  the  struggle  between  Charles 
and  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Civil  War  between  king  and  Parlia- 
ment  developed  a  new  kind  of  land  tenure, 
which  has  continued  to  our  own  day,  and  has 
been  the  principal  instrument  by  which  land 
has  been  accumulated  into  few  hands.  The 
Royalist  party  were,  after  their  defeat,  in 
great  danger  of  ruin.  They  knew  that  they 
had  to  bear  serious  and  heavy  fines,  and  they 
feared  that  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  might 
fall  upon  them.  Hence  they  employed  two 
lawyers,  Palmer  and  Bridgman,  who  devised 
thottnet  uUleuuHt,  under  which  the  ancestor 
(say  the  father)  was  made  tenant  for  life, 
with  certain  powers,  and  his  descendants  (say 
his  sons)  were  made  succeeding  tenants  in 
tail.  The  conveyance,  according  to  Black- 
stone,  was  of  suspicious  validity,  and  was 
certainly  in  contravention  of  public  policy, 
as  it  practically  created  a  perpetuity.  But 
after  the  Restoration  the  two  lawyers  became 
crown  officers,  and  in  their  administrative 
capacity  gave  validity  to  the  devices  which 
they  had  invented  as  conveyancers.  During 
the  same  period  tho  abolition  of  the  tenure* 
in  chivalry  took  place.  The  Court  of  Wards 
and  all  feudal  incidents  were  abolished  by 
resolutions  of  both  Houses  in  February.  1G46. 
These  resolutions  were  repeated  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  ICoG,  and  confirmed  by  the 
act  of  the  Convention  Parliament  in  16G0. 
The  crown  was  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
its  hereditary  revenue  from  the  feudal  inci- 
dents by  the"  gran/  of  half  the  excise,  a  tax 
established  by  the  Long  Parliament  two 
years  In-fore  the  abolition  of  tenures  in 
chivalry,  and,  like  it,  confirmed  at  the  Resto- 
ration. 

Action  has  from  time  to  time  been  taken 
in  Parliament  with  the  view  of  getting  rid 
of  the  incidents  which  still  belong  to  copy- 
hold tenures,  and  are  found  to  lie  incon- 
venient and  capricious.  When  this  is  done, 
there  will  be  only  one  kind  of  tenure  recog- 
nised in  England.  But  the  power  of  settle- 
ment still  exists  among  us,  and  also  the  custom 
of  primogeniture,  the  former  being  to  some 
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extent  changed  from  its  strictness  by  late 
legislation,*  and  the  latter  being  threatened  by 
several  cause**,  among  which  the  present  diffi- 
culties in  which  landlords  and  tenants  stand, 
are  probably  the  most  dominant.  The  dis- 
persion of  other  estates  will  probably  be 
hastened  by  the  contingency  which  is  far 
from  remote,  that  that  estate  in  matters  of 
succession  duties  will  be  soon  put  on  the  foot- 
ing of  personal  property,  -t 

Maine,  Early  HUt.  of  Initiation* ;  Seebobm, 
Th*  KnyluH  Village  Community;  Rosa,  Teutonic 
Holding ;  Blackstone,  Vommtntaritt ;  Digby. 
Hut.  of  Lav  of  Real  Property ;  Brodick, 
En.jlUh  Land  and  landlords  ;  (Shaw  Lcfevre, 
Afrvrmn  Ttnurr)  ;  Mditland,  Dmutday  Book). 

[J.  E.  T.  R.J 

Landen,  The  Battle  of  (July  19,  1693), 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  battle  of 
Neerwinden,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
William  III.  by  Marshal  Luxemburg.  By 
an  adroit  feint  on  Liege  the  French  general 
drew  the  king  towards  him.  William 
might  still  have  retreated,  but  he  resolved  to 
fight.  The  allies  protected  their  line  by  a 
breastwork  and  a  series  of  entrenchments,  and 
a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed  alung 
it.  On  the  left  flank  was  the  village  of  Itoins- 
dorff  and  the  little  stream  of  Landen,  and  on 
the  right  the  village  of  Neerwinden.  The 
fighting  began  about  eight  o'clock.  Two  de- 
sperate assaults  on  the  village  were  repulsed, 
in  the  first  of  which  Berwick,  who  led  the 
French,  was  taken  prisoner.  Luxemburg 
ordered  a  last  attack  to  bo  made  by  the  house- 
huld  troops,  which  was  also  unsuccessful.  But 
the  centre  and  left  of  the  allies  had  been 
thinned  to  support  the  conflict  at  Neerwinden, 
and  a  little  after  four  in  tho  afternoon,  the 
whole  line  gave  way.  William  with  the  ut- 
most bravery  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  and  made  the  retreat  less  disastrous. 
The  French  were  victorious,  but  they  had  lost 
10,000  of  their  best  men.  Luxemburg  did 
not  venture  to  molest  the  retreat,  and  William 
soon  reorganised  his  forces. 

Lane,  Sir  Richaro  (*.  1684,  d.  1650), 
an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
chiefly  became  known  by  the  able  way  in 
which  he  conducted  th»*  defence  of  Stniffbrd. 
He  joined  the  king  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  on  Lyttelton's  death  in  1646 
was  made  Lord  Keeper.  But  the  office  was 
little  more  than  nominal,  and  Lane  tied  to 
Holland,  where,  after  the  king's  death,  he 
became  Lord  Keeper  to  Charles  II. 

Lanercost  Chronicle,  Tub,  contains 
n  history  of  England  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  year  1346.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  written  at  the  abbey  of  Lanercost,  in 
Cumberland,  but  at  Carlisle.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  record  of  Border  history,  and  one 

*  Especially  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1888  (45  k  46 
Vict.,  c.  38).- Ed. 
t  A  long  hU-p  in  thin  direction  was  taken  by  the 


of  the  most  interesting  of  tho  northern 
chronicles. 

The  Ltmerc+tt  Chronicle  has  been  edited  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  for  the  Bannatyne  and  Mai  t land 

Clubs. 

Lanfranc  (A.  1005,  d.  1089),  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  was  tho  son  of  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Pa  via.  After  studying  in 
various  schools,  he  in  1 039  set  up  a  school  at 
Avranches,  Normandy.  In  1042  he  became 
a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Bee,  of 
which  he  became  prior  in  1046.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  engaged  in  the  controversy  on 
the  Real  Presence  which  Berengarius  of 
Tours  had  started.  Brought  at  first  into 
hostile  contact  with  William  of  Normandy, 
owing  to  the  lattcr's  marriage  with  his  cousin, 
he  subsequently  became  closely  attached  to 
the  duke.  In"  1066  he  became  abbot  of  the 
new  monastery  which  William  had  enabled 
him  to  found  at  Caen.  In  1070  he  was  ap- 
jiointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  During 
the  years  of  his  primacy,  he  worked  closely  in 
accord  with  William.  He  was  able,  by  tho 
king's  help,  to  gradually  fill  most  of  the 
English  sees  with  Normans,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  purify  and  reform  the  national 
Church,  stamping  out  simony  and  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy.  One  result  of  his  policy 
was  to  bring  England  into  closer  relations 
with  the  Church  of  Western  Christendom, 
and  therefore  with  Rome;  but  Lanfranc, 
like  William,  aimed  at  keeping  up,  so  far  as 
the  altered  conditions  allowed,  the  old  in- 
dependence of  the  insular  church,  and  when 
William  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  Popo, 
and  Lanfranc  was  summoned  to  Rome,  he 
refused  to  obey. 

Ordericua  Vitalia,  Hut.  Sachs, ;  Hook,  Arch- 
bUhoy*  of  Canterbury;  Freeman,  Norma*  Co%- 
«M*I  j  La n franc's  Workt  have  been  published  at 
Oxford  in  1844. 

Langdale,  Sir  Marmai>cke(£.  P  1598,  d. 
1661),  was  a  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire  who 
raised  troops  for  the  king,  and  supported  his 
cause  with  unwuvcring  fidelity.  In  February, 
1645,  he  successfully  relieved  Pontcfract, 
and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  com- 
manded the  king's  left  wing  at  Naseby. 
After  the  battle  he  collecttd  fresh  troops,  and 
attempted,  on  the  king's  directions,  to  relieve 
Chester.  In  the  attempt  he  was  utterly  routed 
by  Colonel  Pointz  at  Row  ton  Heath  (Sept. 
24,  1645).  In  the  second  Civil  War  ho  took 
up  arms,  seized  Berwick,  and  formed  a  corps 
of  English  Cavaliers  auxiliary  to  Hamilton's 
army.  At  Preston,  where  his  corps  formed  the 
van,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  contrived  to 
escape  to  the  Continent.  Charles  II.  created 
him  a  baron,  »nd  at  the  Restoration  he  was 
appointed  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Yorkshire. 

Langham,  Simon  [4.  1376),  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  kingdom  in  1360,  and  held 
this  office  till  1363,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  Chancellorship.  In  1366  he  was  appointed 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and 
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resigned  the  Great  Seal.  During  his  primacy- 
he  did  much  to  correct  abuse*  which  had 
crept  into  the  Church,  but  in  1368,  having 
been  made  a  cardinal,  he  van  compelled  by 
*he  king  to  resign  his  archbishopric.  He  soon 
regained  the  royal  favour,  and  was  made 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  though  on  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Whittlesey,  Edward  refused  to  allow 
Langnam  to  be  re-elected  to  the  primacy. 

Langport ,  Battle  oy  (July  10,  1645). 
After  the  battle  of  Naseby  Fairfax  marched 
into  the  west  to  attack  Goring's  army.  On 
July  11,  Fairfax,  advancing  from  Long 
Sutton  towards  Bridgcwater,  found  Goring's 
forces  strongly  posted  on  some  hills  on  the 
east  of  Langport.  Th«  Royalists  were 
defeated,  driven  through  Langport,  and 
chased  by  Cromwell  and  the  horse  to  within 
two  miles  of  Bridgwater.  The  victory 
enabled  Fairfax  to  besiege  and  capture  the 
Somersetshire  fortresses. 

Langside,  Trr  Battlb  or  (May  13, 
1568),  was  fought  near  Glasgow  between  the 
forces  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  just 
escaped  from  Lochleveti  Castle,  and  those  of 
the  Regent  Murray.  Mary,  in  spite  of  the 
superior  numbers  of  her  army,  was  defeated. 

Langtoft,  Pierre  de,  was  probably  a 
canon  of  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  and  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II. 
He  wrote  a  f'fironicle  in  the  corrupt  Norman- 
French  of  Yorkshire,  the  principal  object  of 
which  was  to  show  the  justice  of  Edward's 
Scotch  wars. 

Langtoft Chroniclt  has  been  published  in  the 
Kolls  .Series  under  the  editorship  of  Mr 
WriKht.  1 

Langton,  Jons  Dl  (rf.  1337),  was  Chan- 
cellor from  1292  to  1302,  during  whic  h  period 
he  carried  on  successfully  the  work  of  Itobert 
Bumel.  In  1305  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
Edward  II.  (1307)  was  re-appointed  to  the 
Chancellorship,  which  he  held  till  1310.  He 
had  at  first  supported  the  king,  but  the  in- 
fatuation of  Edward  for  (iaveston  drove 
Langton  to  side  with  the  barons,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  ordainers  upjw>inted  in 
1310  to  regulate  the  royal  household  and 
realm.  The  rest  of  his  "life  seems  to  have 
been  spent  in  attending  to  the  affairs  of  his 
bishopric. 

Langton,  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury {<i.  1228),  is  supposed  to  have  been  !>orn  at 
Langton,  near  Spilsby,  but  of  his  parentage 
and  early  life  nothing  certain  is  known.  He 
studied  at  the  I'niversity  of  Paris,  when-  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Lothaire,  who,  on  his 
election  to  the  Papal  throne  as  Innocent  III., 
sent  for  Langton,  whose  reputation  as  a 
scholar  and  divine  was  verv  great.    la  120G 


be  was  created  a  cardinal.  Shortly  after- 
wards Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, died,  and  a  disputed  election  to  the 
primacy  followed.  The  younger  monks 
<  hose  Reginald,  their  sub-prior,  while  the 
elder,  and  the  suffragan  bishops,  elected  John 
de  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  king's 
nominee.  On  the  case  being  referred  to  the 
Pope,  Innocent  rejected  the  claims  of  both 
candidate*,  and  caused  Langton  to  be  chosen. 
The  king  ref used  to  accept  him,  and  regarded 
the  action  of  the  Pope  as  an  unjustifiable 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  king  and 
the  English  Church.  For  six  years  (1207— 
13),  John  remained  obdurate, '  various  pro- 
posals and  offers  were  made  by  Innocent, 
England  was  placed  under  an  interdict,  and 
the  king  himself  excommunicated,  and  it 
required  a  threat  of  deposition  to  induce  him 
to  yield.  But,  though  the  papal  nominee, 
Langton  soon  won  the  gratitudo  of  the 
English  by  his  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of 
John.  It  was  he  who  produced  the  charter 
of  Henry  I.  before  the  baronial  council  at 
St.  Paul's  as  an  indication  of  the  claims  they 
ought  to  make  ;  and  all  through  the  struggle 
for  the  charter  he  was  the  soul  of  the  baronial 
party.  For  a  time  he  forfeited  the  Pope's 
favour  for  this  opposition  to  the  Pope's  new 
vassal.  But  his  great  personal  influence  with 
Innocent  ultimately  prevailed,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  III.  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
charter  by  the  papal  party  restored  him  to 
full  influence.  He  procured  the  recall  of  the 
papal  legate  Pandulf,  and  a  promise  that 
during  his  lifetime  no  more  legates  should  be 
sent  from  Pome.  He  excommunicated  the 
mercenaries  and  feudalists.  His  death,  in 
1228,  was  soon  followed  by  the  quarrel  of 
Hubert  de  Burgh  and  the  king.  He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  mediaeval  archbishops. 

Roifer  of  Wendorer  ;  MAtthew  Paris  ;  Hook, 
Lire*  of  tht  Archbuhoy,  ;  8tubbs,  Co**.  Jf  wt. 

[¥.  S.  P.] 

Lansdown,  Battle  op  (Julv  6,  16431. 
After  the  l»attle  of  Stratton,  Hopton  and  the 
Cornish  army  were  joined  by  the  king's  troops 
under  Lord  Hertford  and  Prince  Maurice. 
The  Parliamentary  troops,  defeated  at  Stratton, 
were  likewise  reinforced  by  the  army  of  Sir 
William  Waller,  who  took  up  his  head-quarters 
at  Bath.  Waller  entrenchi-d  himself  at  Lans- 
down, where  he  was  attacked  by  Hopton's 
army  on  the  morning  of  July  5.  Hopton's 
Cornishmen  stormed  Waller's  works,  and 
remained  masters  of  the  field.  But  the 
losses  of  the  conquerors  were  very  great ;  they 
included  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  "  whose  loss 
would  have  clouded  any  victory,"  and  many 
officers.  Hopton  himself,  wounded  in  tho 
battle,  was  nearly  killed  by  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder  the  next  day.  Sir  William  Waller's 
army  was  "rather  surprised  and  discomforted 
with  the  incredible  boldness  ef  the  Cornish 
foot,  than  much  weakened  by  the  number 
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slain,  which  was  not 
king's  put." 

Clarendon.  Bid. 


on  the 
;  War- 


Lansdowne,  William,  Maw  is  of 
(A.  1737,  d.  1805),  was  sprung  on  his  father's 
aide  from  the  Fitsmaurices,  Earls  of  Kerry, 
one  of  the  oldest  bouses  of  Ireland  ;  while,  by 
descent,  he  inherited  the  name  and 
of  Sir  William  Petty.  Entering  the 
at  an  early  age,  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Minden,  and  on  the 
accession  of  (reorge  III.  was  appointed  an 
aide-de-camp  to  the  king.  The  next  year, 
after  representing  the  family  borough  of 
Wycombe  for  a  few  weeks,  he  was  called  up 
to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  Earl  of  Shelburno.  In  his  new 
sphere,  Lord  Shelburne  at  onoe  attached  him- 
self to  Lord  Bute,  and  supported  the  peace 
negotiations  of  1762.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  a  Privy  Councillor  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  But  in  a 
very  few  months  he  deserted  the  government, 
and  joined  the  Opposition  under  Pitt.  No 
place  was  found  for  him  in  the  Rockingham 
ministry,  but  on  its  fall  and  Lord  Chatham's 
succession  to  office  be  was  made  Secretarv  of 
State.  In  1768  the  Duke  of  Grafton  yielded 
to  "  the  king's  daily  instigations  to  remove 
Lord  Shelburne."  During  the  long  period  of 
Lord  North's  administration,  Ix>rd  .Shelburne 
continued  to  act  firmly  with  the  Opposition, 
alike  on  the  subject  of  Wilkes  and  the 
Middlesex  Election,  and  on  the  policy  adopted 
towards  the  American  colonies.  On  the 
resignation  of  Lord  North,  Lord  Shelburne 
rejei  ted  the  urgent  request  of  the  king  that 
he  would  form  a  cabinet,  and  refused  to  take 
the  place  which  was  due  to  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham.  When  that  nobleman  did  be- 
come Prime  Minister,  Lord  Shelburne  was 
appointed  Home  Secretary,  Fox  being  Foreign 
Secretary  ;  and  between  these  two,  on  Rock- 
ingham's death,  ensued  a  disastrous  quarrel, 
which  split  up  the  Whigs,  and  resulted  in  the 
Coalition.  Lord  Shelburne  succeeded  as 
Prime  Minister  (July,  1782],  but  with  only 
half  of  the  Whigs  behind  him,  he  very  soon 
had  to  yield  to  the  imposing  strength  of  the 
Coalition  (Feb.,  1783).  In  1784  he  was 
created  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  for  a 
time  retired  from  active  life.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution  he  joined  the 
Opposition;  but  he  never  again  regained 
his  former  eminent  position.  Lord  Albe- 
marle says  of  him  that  "  his  insight  into  char- 
acter was  shrewd  and  generally  accurate ;  his 
eloquence  was  graceful  and  persuasive ;  bis 
knowledge  of  business,  especially  that  which 
related  to  foreign  affairs,  was  extensive." 

Ckatkam  Cerrttpmdtnt* ;  Lord  B.  Fits- 
msDricr,  Lift  of  Stttlbnnu;  Walpols,  Memoir* 
of  Gtorgt  111.;  J caw.  Mtnoirt  of  Utoryt  III.; 
Rocklnghim,  Menotrt ;  Russell,  Lift  of  FW; 
BUnhope.  Lift  of  Pitt  ;  BUnhoi*.  Hut  of  Eng. 


Hfnky  Chakles  Keith, 
Marqvis  of  {b.  1845},  eldest  son  of  the 
4th  Marquis,  was  governor-general  of  Canada 
from  1833  to  1888,  and  of  India  from  1888  to 
1893.  From  1896  to  1900  he  was  secretary 
for  War,  and  secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
from  1900  to  1905.  In  December,  1909, 
under  his  leadership  the  House  of  Lords 
refused  to  pass  the  Budget  of  I 
its  approval  by  the  country. 


Large  Declaration,  Thb,  was  a 
raiive  of  Charles  I.'s  conduct  towards  the 
Scots,  published  to  justify  his  policy  during 
the  events  which  led  to  the  war.  It  was  the 
work  of  Walter  Balcanquall,  Dean  of  Dur- 
ham. The  Scottish  General  Assembly,  which 
met  at  Edinburgh  in  August,  1639.  demanded 
that  the  king  should  suppress  the  book,  and 
hand  the  author  over  to  them  for  punishment. 

Burton,  Hi*.  /Scotland. 

Largs,  Thb  Battlxof  (Oct.  2,  1263),  was 
fought  Detween  Haco  of  Norway  and  the 
army  of  Alexander  III.  on  the  coast  of  Ayr- 
shire. The  ground  was  fiercely  contested, 
and,  though  the  Soots  claimed  a  victory,  the 
battle  really  appears  to  have  been  indecisive. 


aewaree,  Thb  Battlbof  (Nov.  1, 1803), 
_  fought  between  the  English,  commanded 
by  General  Lake,  and  fifteen  of  Dowlut 
Rao  Scindia's  disciplined  battalions.  The 
engagement  was  very  severe  and  protracted. 
Scindia's  sepoys  defended  their  position  to 
the  last,  and  only  retired  when  all  their  guna 
were  captured. 

;  Mill,  Hi*,  of  India; 


oftKt 

 ,  „  was  a  division  of  the  county  of 

Kent,  answering  to  the  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
or  possibly  to  the  Rape  of  Sussex,  and  corre- 
sponding, it  is  just  possible,  either  to  the 
original  counties  of  the  Kentish  folk,  or  to 
th.  smaller  sub-kingdoms,  which  were  agglo- 
1  to  make  up  the  * 


Latimer,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Worcester 
(A.  -  1485,  d.  1655),  was  the  son  of  a  prosperous 
Leicestershire  \  eoman.  At  fourteen  years  of 
age  Latimer  proceeded  to  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  threw  himself  with  con- 
spicuous energy  into  the  special  studies 
affected  by  the  fsvourers  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing He  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  and,  on  finally  quitting 
Cambridge,  he  was  preferred  by  him  to  the 
living  of  West  Kington,  in  Wiltshire.  By 
this  time  Latimer  had  earned  for  himself 
no  small  amount  of  fame  as  an  eloquent  and 
telling  preacher ;  but  tho  boldness  with 
which  he  proclaimed  his  religious  views,  and 
his  unsparing  denunciations  of  the  existing 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  frequently  placed  him  in 
positions  of  danger,  from  which  it  required  all 
his  own  native  address,  backed  up  by  powerful 
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friends  at  court,  to  successfully  extricate  him. 
In  1535,  his  own  favour  with  Henry  VIII., 
whose  chaplain  he  was,  together  with  the  in- 
fluence of  rhomaa  Cromwell,  procured  his  elo- 
vatiou  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  But  after  th»- 
enactment  of  the  Six  Articles  Latimer  was  at 
once  made  an  example  of,  and  imprisoned  for 
contumacy  (1539).  Ho  was  released  in  1540, 
and  remained  in  obscurity  till  1546,  when  he 
was  again  imprisoned;  but  on  the  accession 
of  Edward  VI.  he  was  immediately  set  free. 
He  declined,  however,  to  again  undertake 
tho  responsibility  of  an  episcopal  charge, 
occupying  himself  instead  with  the  more 
congenial  work  of  an  itinerant  preacher.  In 
this  character,  his  popular  preaching  talents 
exerted  a  much  wider  and  more  permanent 
influence  in  the  spread  of  his  opinions  than 
the  most  vigorous  exercise  of  his  episcopal 
authority  could  have  done ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  his  enthusiastic  missionary 
labours  contributed  very  largely  to  fix  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  the  minds  of 
tho  people.  On  Edward  VI. 's  death  he  was 
again  imprisoned,  in  the  Tower  and  at  Oxford, 
where  attempts  were  made  to  compel  him, 
with  Ridley  and  Cranmor,  to  a  disputation  on 
the  Mass.  He  and  Ridley  were  martvred  at 
Oxford,  Oct.  16,  1555. 

Burnet,  Hiit.  of  tht  Reformation;  Strrpe, 
Oatimrr ;  Foxe,  Book  of  Jfartyr* ;  Froude,  Hut. 
of  Eng. ;  Latimer,  Sermon*. 

Laud,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
{b.  1573,  d.  1645),  was  the  son  of  a  clothier 
of  Reading,  educated  at  Reading  School,  and 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford.    He  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  that  college  in  1593,  ordained 
in  1600,  and  became  one  of  the  principal 
opponents  of  the  Puritan  party  in  Oxford. 
In  the  year  1605  ho  caused  gmit  scandal 
by  performing  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire  to  Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  who 
had  been  (liven  ed  from  her  husband  on  account 
of  her  adultery  with  the  etirl.    In  spite  of  this 
he  was  in  1611  elected  President  of  St.  John's, 
made  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  ap- 
pointed succcssi  vely  Archdeacon  of  H  u  n  t  i  ngdon 
and  Dean  of  Gloucester.    In  1621  he  was 
further  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  St. 
David's.    King  James,  it  is  said,  hesitated 
considerably  to   entrust  a   bishopric  to  so 
zealous  ami  energetic  a  Churchman.    "  He 
hath  a  restless  spirit,  which  cannot  see  when 
things  are  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and  change, 
and  bring  matters  to  a  pitch  of  reformation 
floating  in  his  own  brain."    Laud  became  the 
friend  and  spiritual  advisor  of  Buckingham, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  convince  the  wavering 
mind  of  his  patron's  mother  that  he  entered 
into  controversy  with  tho  Jesuit  Fi*her  on 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  English 
and  Roman  Churches.    With  the  accession  of 
Charles  his  influence  increased,  and  he  em- 
ployed it  to  promote  and  protect  Arminiun 
divines.    The  Commons  remonstrated  against 
his  influence  in  1628,  but  the  king  replied  by 


promoting  him  to  the  bishopric  of  London 
(July,  1628),  and  promising  him  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury.    But  it  was  not 
till  his  return  from  accompanying  the  king  in 
his  progress  to  Scotland  that  Laud  actually 
attained  the  archbishopric  (August,  1633). 
Therefore,  his   activity  during   the  yean 
1628 — 33  was  mainly  confined  to  the  diocese 
of  London,  and  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
of  which  he  was  elected  chancellor  in  1630. 
But  his  influence  stretched  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  immediate  action,  and  inspired  the 
silencing  of  controversial  preaching,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  feoffees  tor  impropriations, 
and  other  important  steps  in  the  king's  eccle- 
siastical policy.    After  1633  he  was  able  to 
work  more  effectually.    "  I  laboured  nothing 
more,"  he  says  "  than  that  the  external  public 
worship  of  Ood — too  much  slighted  in  most 
parts  of  this  kingdom — might  be  preserved, 
and  that  with  as  much  decency  and  uniformity 
as  might  be,  being  still  of  opinion  that  unity 
cannot  long  continue  in  the  Church  where 
uniformity  is  shut  out  at  the  Church  door." 
He  began  by  reviving  the  custom  of  metro- 
politieal  visitation,  and  sending  officials  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  every  diocese  in 
his  province.  All  communion  tables  were  fixed 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  every  clergy- 
man was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Prayer- 
book,  a  searching  inquiry  took  place  into  tho 
conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  uniformity  of  ritual 
was  generally  enforced.    In  the  Council  he 
quarre  lied  with  Cottington  and  Windebank, 
raised  Juxon  to  tho  Treasury,  supported  Went- 
worth  against  his  enemies,  and  struggled  to 
contend  against  the  influence  the  queen  exer- 
cised in  favour  of  the  Catholics.    The  new 
canons  and  Prayer-twok,  which  the  king  en- 
deavoured to  force  on  the  Scot*,  were  submitted 
to  and  amended  by  Laud.    That  the  English 
Prayer-book  was  imposed  on  Scotland,  rather 
than  the  liturgy  prepared  by  the  Scotch 
bishops,  was  Laud's  doing.    Throughout  the 
two  Scotch  wars  the  archbishop,  as  a  member 
of  the  Junto  for  Scotch  affairs,  supported 
Strafford  in  his  vigorous  policy.  Therefore, 
as  soon  as  the  Long  Parliament  met,  he  was 
involved  in  tho  same  fate,  impeached  (Dec. 
18,  1640),  committed  to  custody,  and,  after 
the  articles  against  him  had  been  passed  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Commons  (Feb.  24, 
1641),  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.    For  two 
and  a  half  years  the  archbishop  was  im- 
prisoned without  a  trial,  his  revenues  seques- 
trated, his  goods  sold,  and  his  papers  seized. 
The  trial  began  at  last  in  November,  1643, 
the  main  charges  being  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  subvert  the  laws,  and  overthrow 
the  Protestant  religion.    The  judges  whom 
tho  Lords  consulted  declared  that  none  of  the 
charges  made  fell  within  the  legal  definition 
of  treason.    But  this  did  not  save  him  from 
the  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  an  ordinance  of  both 
Houses.   His  execution  took  place  on  Jan.  10, 
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1645.  The  purity  and  lofty  purpose  of  his 
life  redeem  the  intolerance  and  severity  with 
which  he  pursued  his  aim. 

Gardiner,  Hut.  of  Eng. ;  Hook,  Archhuhopt  of 
Canterbury,  second  aerie*,  vol.  ri.  ,  Hevlin,  Cy- 
yruxnuM  A rvylicu* ;  Le  Ban,  Life  of  Land;  Rush- 
worth,  llutoncal  Collections,  Laud  *  own  Work* 
are  collected  in  the  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic 
Theology.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Lauder  Bridge,  The  Affair  of  (1482). 
During  an  expedition  against  England,  the 
Scotch  nobles,  exas]>cratcd  by  the  arrogance  of 
the  low-born  favourites  and  ministers  of  James 
I  IT.,  determined  to  put  them  to  death,  the 
Earl  of  Angus  offering  to  be  the  one  to  "  bell 
the  cat."  Accordingly  Robert  Cochrane,  Roger 
Torphichen.a  fencing  master,  Hammel.'a  tailor, 
and  Leonard,  a  shoemaker,  were  seized,  and 
hanged  over  the  bridge  of  Ijauder,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  James  III.,  who  was  himself  taken  to 
Edinburgh  Castle,  and  placed  under  restraint, 
louder  is  in  Berwickshire,  twenty-six  miles 
from  Edinburgh. 

Lauderdale.  John  Maitlakd,  Dcke  of 
{*.  1616,  </.  1682),  born  ut  Lethington,  took  part 
with  the  Covenanters  against  the  king,  became 
one  of  the  Scotch  representatives  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  commanded  a  Scotch 
infantry  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor.  In  December,  1647,  he  was  one  of  the 
Scotch  commissioner*  who  signed  the  secret 
treaty  with  the  king  at  Carisbrooke,  and  took 
up  arms  with  Hamilton  and  the  Engagers. 
Obliged  to  fly  from  Scotland  when  Argyle  re- 
gained power,  he  returned  with  Charles  II.  in 
1650,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  and  remained  in  confinement  till 
March,  16G0.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
by  being  made  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
opposed  the  re-establishment  of  Episcopalian- 
ism  in  that  country,  and  by  his  skilful  intrigues 
finally  succeeded  in  overthrowing  his  rival 
Middle  ton  (1663; .  From  this  moment  he  was 
virtually  governor  of  Scotland,  which  he  ruled 
through  Lord  Rothes  and  Archbishop  Sharpe. 
"  His  great  experience  in  affairs,"  says  Burnet, 
"his  ready  compliance  with  everything  that 
he  thought  would  please  the  king,  and  his  bold 
offering  at  the  most  desperate  counsels,  gained 
him  such  an  interest  with  the  king,  that  no 
attempt  against  him,  nor  complaint  of  him, 
could  ever  shake  it,  till  a  decay  of  strength 
and  understanding  forctd  him  to  let  go  his 
hold.  He  was  in  his  principles  much  against 
popery  and  arbitrary  government,  and  yet,  by 
a  fatal  train  of  passions  and  interests,  he  made 
wuy  for  the  former,  and  had  almost  established 
the  latter.  Whereas  some  by  a  smooth  de- 
portment made  the  first  Inginnings  of  tyranny 
less  discernible  and  unacc  eptable,  he  by  the 
fury  of  his  l>ehaviour  heightened  the  severity 
of  his  ministry,  which  wsis  liker  the  crueltv 
of  an  inquisition  than  the  legality  of  justice.'' 
His  gn  at  object  was  to  exalt  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  though  he  did  not  scruple  to  use 
the   greatest  severity    against   the  sealous 


Presbyterians  of  Fife  and  tho  south-west,  he 
aimed  at  preventing  the  Epis<-opalians  from 
becoming  too  strong,  and  maintaining  for  the 
king  the  preponderance  over  l>oth  parties.  He 
instigated  the  decree  of  1669,  by  which  a 
large  number  of  expelled  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters were  reinstated.  He  obtained  for  the 
king  from  the  Parliament  of  1669  the  fullest 
possible  recognition  of  the  royal  supremacy, 
and  the  control  of  tho  militia.  In  England 
he  exercised  a  great  influence  as  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  was  one  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  king's  treaty  against  Holland 
was  confided  (1670).  He  was  credited  with 
advising  the  king  to  use  the  forces  of  Scotland 
against  tho  English  Parliament,  which,  with 
other  causes,  led  the  Commons  to  demand  his 
removal  from  tho  king's  service  (1674).  The 
king  created  him  Duke  of  Lauderdale  in  the 
Scottish  and  Earl  of  Guildford  in  tho  English 
peerage  (1672).  In  spite  of  all  attacks  he 
retained  his  power  until  the  Scotch  insurrec- 
tion of  1679.  According  to  Burnet,  "tho  king 
found  his  memory  failing  him,  and  so  he 
resolved  to  let  him  fall  gently,  and  bring  all 
the  Scotch  affairs  into  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's hands."   He  died  on  August  4,  1682. 

Burnet,  Hirt.  of  Hu  <hm  Time;  LaudtriaU 
Paymt  (Camden  Society);  Burton,  Hut.  of 
Scotland.  rc  H  F  ] 

Lawfeldt,  Thb  Battle  of  (July  2,  1747), 
was  one  of  the  most  important  contests 
during  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion in  which  British  troops  were  engaged. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  took  the  field  in 
Fobruary,  while  in  March  the  French  army, 
under  Marshal  Saxe,  invaded  the  Dutch 
Netherlands.  A  revolution  in  that  country 
promptly  placed  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
Stadthoider  at  the  head  of  tho  army.  "T*n 
fortunately,  however,"  says  Lord  Stanhope, 
"  he  was  found  ignorant  of  tactics,  and  jealous 
of  his  more  experienced  but  not  less  over- 
bearing brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
The  disorganised  forces  encountered  the 
French  at  Lawfeldt,  in  front  of  Maestricht. 
The  Dutch  gave  way  and  fled ;  and  the  Aus 
trians,  on  the  right,  remained  within  their 
fortified  position.  Tho  brunt  of  the  battle  fell 
upon  the  British  on  the  left.  The  English 
horse  advanced  too  far,  and  were  repulsed, 
their  commander,  Sir  John  Ligonier,  Ik  ing 
taken  prisoner.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
could  not  long  maintain  his  ground;  his  re- 
treat, however,  was  effected  in  good  ord«  r. 
The  English  lost  four  standards,  but  notwith- 
standing their  repulse,  they  captured  six,  and 
retired  to  a  strong  position  behind  the  Meuse. 
The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
•ides  was  great,  and  n»arly  equal.  Both 
commanders  showed  great  personal  bravery. 
Stanhor*.  H«W.  of  Eng. ;  Lecky,  Hut.  •/  Eng.  ; 
Arneth,  Maria  Thtretui. 

Lawman  was  the  name  of  an  officer  of 
Danish  origin,  who  is  met  with  in  the  Five 
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Boroughs  of  Mcrcia,  and  other  Danish  portions 
of  the  country.  In  the  towns  of  Danish  origin 
there  were  usually  twelve  lawmen,  whose 
function  it  was  to' expound  and  enforce  the 
law,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  act  as  a  town 
council  or  governing  hody.  In  some  cases 
the  dignity  scorns  to  have  been  hereditary. 

Lawrence  (Laurbntivs),  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (604 --6 19),  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Augustine,  whom  he  succeeded. 
Christianity  flourished  in  Kent  during  the 
reign  of  Ethelbert ;  but  on  the  death  of  that 
king,  his  son  and  successor,  Eadbald,  threw 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen  party, 
and  threatened  persecution.  Justus  and 
Mellitus  fled,  and  it  is  said  that  Lawrence 
was  about  to  follow  their  example,  when  he 
was  admonished  by  St.  Peter  to  remain. 
He  did  so.  Eadbald  was  re  converted,  and 
Christianity  became  once  more  the  religion  of 
the  Kentish  kingdom. 

Bede,  F.  I,  -mistical  Hitt.  ;  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester, Chronicle;  Hook,  Archbishop*  of  Canter- 
bury. 

Lawrence, Sir  Hbmhy  (b.  1806, d.  is". 7  , 
obtained  a  cadetahip  in  the  Bengal  army  in 
1821.  He  served  in  the  Afghan  cam- 
paign of  1843  and  obtained  his  majoritv. 
In  1846,  after  the  first  Sikh  War,  Major 
Henry  Lawrence  was  appointed  British  re- 
presentative at  Lahore,  in  this  capacity,  he 
extinguished  the  revolt  in  Cashmere,  under 
Isnam-ud-decn,  against  the  authority  of 
Golab  Singh.  In  1847  he  returned  to 
England,  for  his  health.  In  1849,  on  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjaub,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Government,  with  his  brother,  John  Law- 
rence, and  Mr.  Mansel.  Differing  with  his 
brother,  he  was  removed  to  Ha  j  poo  tana 
by  Lord  Dalhousie.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
proceeding  to  Europe,  for  his  health,  in  1857, 
but,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Lord  Canning, 
he  assumed  the  Chief  Commissionership  of 
Oude  (Mar.  20).  He  saw  the  discontent  at 
the  new  revenue  settlement,  and  he  did  his 
best  to  remove  it  and  restore  confidence.  He 
fortified,  provisioned,  and  garrisoned  Luck- 
now,  as  well  as  he  could,  as  soon  as  he  jier- 
ceived  the  danger  from  the  caste  question. 
On  May  19  he  asked  for,  and  obtained, 
plenary  military  and  civil  power.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Mutiny,  on  the  30th,  his  energetic 
ai  tion  repressed  it,  and  expelled  the  mutinous 
sepoys.  Hearing  of  the  fall  of  Cawnpore,  he 
marched  out,  and  attacked  the  army  of  Nana 
Sahib,  but  was  compelled  to  reti-eat.  On 
July  2  the  enemy  besieged  Lucknow,  and  in 
the  evening  Sir  Henry  was  killed  by  a  shell. 
Have,  Stpoy  War. 

Lawrence,  John  Laird  Maik,  Lord 
(A.  1811,  d.  1879),  younger  brother  of  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  was  educated  at  Hailey- 
bury,  and  in  1829  received  his  nomination  as 
a  writer.  In  1831  he  waaap{ointed  Assistant 


to  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  Resident  at 
Delhi  In  1833  he  became  an  officiating 
magistrate  and  collector.  In  1830  he  received 
the  post  of  joint  magistrate  and  deputy  col- 
lector of  the  southern  division  of  Delhi.  Ln 
1848  be  was  made  Commissioner  of  theTrans- 
Sutlej  Provinces.  He  also  occasionally  acted 
as  Resident  at  Lahore.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  Sikh  War  he  was  appointed,  with  his. 
brother  Henry  and  Mr.  Mansel,  Administrator 
for  the  Punjaub.  He  abolished  the  barbarous 
laws  of  the  Sikhs,  and  introduced  the  Indian 
Criminal  Code.  The  disarmament  of  the 
Punjaub  was  effected  mainly  through  his 
energy  and  courage.  In  1856  he  was  made  a 
K.C.B.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  he 
stamped  out  all  signs  of  revolt  in  the  Punjaub, 
at  once  diverted  every  available  soldier  to 
Delhi,  and  raised  from  the  military  popula- 
tion of  the  Punjaub,  troops  to  oppose  the 
sepoys.  For  his  sliarc  in  suppressing  the 
Mutiny,  he  was  created  a  baronet  and 
G.C.B.  He  then  retired  to  England,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Indian  Council. 
Five  years  later  he  undertook  the  onerous 
duty  of  Governor-General.  On  Jan.  12, 
1864,  he  arrived,  and  found  India  at  peace. 
He  devoted  himself  to  improving  the  fife  of 
English  soldiers  in  India.  He  provid<>d  for 
their  moral  and  physical  condition,  for  their 
religious  study  and  improvement,  and  for 
sanitary  reform.  In  1864,  in  consequence  of 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  English  envoy,  the  Hon. 
Ashley  Eden,  war  was  declared  with  Bhotan. 
The  war  was  badly  conducted,  but  the  result 
was,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  English. 
In  1865  peace  was  concluded.  In  1866  occurred 
the  great  famine  in  Orissa.  The  year  1867 
was  remarkable  for  the  completion  of  many 
railways.  During  the  struggle  between 
Shere  Ali  and  his  brothers  iu  Afghanistan, 
Sir  J.  Lawrence  preserved  a  perfect  neutrality. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1868,  Sir  J.  Lawrence 
returned  to  England.  On  March  27,  1869, 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub,  and  of 
Orately,  in  the  county  of  Southampton.  When 
the  London  School  Board  was  formed,  in  1870, 
he  became  its  first  chairman.  In  1879  he 
died,  having  to  the  la.xt  taken  part  in  the 
Indian  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Knjre,  Sepoy  War  j  B.  Boiworth  8mith,  Lift  of 
Lord  Lavrtnct. 

Leake,  Sir  John  (A.  1656,4.  1720),  was  a 
celebrated  English  admiral.  He  entered  tho 
navy  in  1677.  At  the  siepe  of  Londonderry 
he  commanded  the  little  squadron  which  re- 
lieved the  town  bv  breaking  the  boom  at  the 
entrance  of  Lough  Foyle.  Leake  also  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  I-a  Hogue  f  1 692^ . 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Anne  he  was  made 
vice-admiral  (1703),  his  Whig  politics  being 
greatly  in  his  favour.  After  the  capture  of 
Gibraltar  Leake  was  left  with  eighteen  ships, 
of  war  for  its  defence.  In  1705  he  overtook 
and  defeated  Marshal  Tease,  who  with  tha 
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French  fleet,  had  been  besieging  the  rock. 
Next  year  ho  commanded  the  fleet  off 
Barcelona,  lie  declined  to  engage  the  Count 
of  Toulouse,  who  was  blockading  the  town, 
although  hi*  fleet  was  quite  as  strong  as  the 
Frenchman's ;  and  was  superseded  by  Peter- 
borough. Soon  afterwards  a  fleet  of  merchant 
vessels  fell  into  his  hands.  Leake  succeeded 
iu  taking  the  island  of  Sardinia  with  little 
or  no  resistance;  and  in  conjunction  with 
General  Stanhope,  drove  the  enemy  out  of 
Minorca  (1708).  In  the  following  year  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  Board. 
When  the  Tory  ministry  came  into  office, 
Leake,  on  the  resignation  of  Orford,  became 
First  Lord.  After  the  accession  of  George  I. 
he  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  politics.  "  The 
admiral,"  says  Mr.  Wyon,  "seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  men,  who,  however  brave 
in  subordinate  positions,  seem  to  be  para- 
lysed by  the  responsibility  involved  in  a 
separate  command.  ' 

WjOB,  h-  i-jn  of  V""-"  -li.n«\ 

Lebanon  Question,  The.  In  18G0, 
broke  out  the  quarrel  between  the  Druses  and 
the  Maronitcs,  two  Syrian  sects,  which  led  to 
great  atrocities  and  cruelties  on  both  sides. 
The  Turkish  governor  of  Damascus  did  not 
attempt  to  interfere.  England  and  France 
therefore  took  strong  and  decisive  steps  to 
restore  tranquillity  in  the  Lebanon.  A  con- 
vention was  drawn  up,  to  which  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  agreed,  and  which  Turkey 
was  forced  to  accept.  Its  provisions  were 
that  England  and  Franco  should  restore 
order ;  that  France  should  supply  the  troops 
in  the  first  instance,  and  that  other  require- 
ments should  be  such  as  the  powers  thought  tit. 
Lord  Dufferin  was  sent  out  as  English  com- 
missioner, and  order  was  soon  restored.  The 
representatives  of  the  great  powers  assembled 
in  Constantinople,  then  agreed  that  a  Chris- 
tian governor  of  the  I/ebanon  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  subordination  to  the  Sultan,  and 
the  Sultan  had  to  agree.  In  June,  1861,  the 
French  troops  evacuated  Syria. 

Annual  Beyitttr,  1950;  ttan$ard,  1860-61. 

Leeds,  Thomas  Osborne,  Dike  or  (b. 
1631,  d.  1712),  Viscount  Latimer  and  Baron 
Danby  (1673),  Earl  of  Danby  (1674),  Marquis 
of  Carmarthen  (1689),  and  Duke  of  I<ceds 
(1694),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  of 
Yorkshire.  He  was  elected  member  for  York 
in  1061,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Clarendon.  His  official  career  began 
with  his  appointment  as  commissioner  for 
examining  the  public  accounts  (1667).  and  he 
became  successively  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
(1671,  Privy  Councillor  (1672),  and  on  the 
fall  of  Clifford,  Lord  High  Treasurer  (1674;. 
"  He  founded  his  policy,"  says  North,  "  upon 
the  Protestant  Cavalier  interest  and  opposition 
to  the  French."  At  home  ho  put  in  force 
the  laws  against  Catholics  and  Dissenters, 
endeavoured    to    impose    a  non-resistance 

HlST.-^- 


test  on  all  public  functionaries,  and  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  give  securities  to  the  Church 
in  event  of  the  succession  of  a  Catholic  king. 
Abroad  ho  opposed  the  aggi-andisemcnt  of 
Franco,  so  far  as  the  king  allowed  him,  and 
contrived  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Mary  to  William  of  Orango  (1677). 
But  he  corrupted  the  Houso  of  Commons, 
and  stooped  to  be  the  agent  of  Charles  II.  in 
his  bargains  with  Louis  XIV.  The  latter 
finding  Danby  the  opponent  of  French  policy, 
worked  his  overthrow  through  Ralph  Mon- 
tagu, the  ambassador  at  Paris,  who  revealed 
the  secret  despatch  by  which  Danby,  at  the 
king's  command,  asked  payment  for  Eng- 
land's neutrality.  He  was  impeached  in  1678, 
and  though  not  tried,  confined  in  the  Tower 
till  1684.  It  was  decided  that  the  king's 
pardon  could  not  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an 
impeachment  by  the  Commons,  and  that  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  did  not  put  an  end 
to  an  impeachment.  In  the  next  reign,  find, 
ing  that  the  measures  of  James  II.  threatened 
the  Church,  ho  allied  himself  with  the  Whig 
lords,  signed  the  invitation  of  June  20,  1688, 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  secured  York 
for  the  Revolution.  Yet  though  he  did  not 
shrink  from  taking  up  arms,  he  scrupled  to 
declare  James  deposed,  and  headed  the  party 
which  argued  that  the  king  had  by  his  flight 
abdicated,  and  that  the  crown  had  thus  de- 
volved on  Mary.  In  the  discussions  between 
the  Lords  and  the  Commons  which  followed, 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  Danby  that  the  Houso 
of  Lords  consented  to  agree"  with  the  Com- 
mons, and  invite  William  to  ascend  the 
throne.  Therefore  he  naturally  obtained  a 
great  position  under  the  new  government. 
He  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council, 
and  became  in  1690  the  real  head  of  the 
ministry;  "as  nearly  Prime  Minister,"  says 
Macuulay,  "  as  any  English  subject  could  be 
under  a  prince  of  William's  character."  His 
second  administration,  like  his  first,  was 
stained  by  systematic  bribery,  nor  was  he 
free  from  corruption  himself.  In  1695  it 
was  proved  that  he  had  received  a  bribe  of 
5,500  guineas  from  the  East  Lidia  Company, 
and  he  was  for  a  second  time  impeached.  lie 
escaped  condemnation,  and  caused  the  sus- 
pension of  the  proceedings  by  contriving  tho 
flight  of  the  principal  witness;  but  though 
ho  retained  his  place  for  three  years  longer, 
he  completely  lost  his  power.  "  Though  his 
eloquence  and  knowledge  always  secured  him 
the  attention  of  his  hearers,  he  was  never 
again,  even  when  the  Tory  party  was  in 
power,  admitted  to  the  smallest  share  in  the 
direction  of  affairs.  In  1710  he  made  his  last 
important  appearance  in  debate  in  defence  of 
Sacheverell,  and  thus  explained  his  conduct 
in  1688."  He  had,  he  said,  a  great  share  in 
the  Lite  revolution,  but  he  never  thought  that 
things  "  would  have  gone  so  far  as  to  settle  the 
crown  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  had 
often  heard  say  that  he  had  no  such  thoughts 
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That  they  ought  to  distinguish  bo- 
istance  and  revolution,  for  vacancy 
or  abdication  was  the  thing  they  went  upon, 
and  therefore  resistance  was  to  be  forgot ;  for 
had  it  not  succeeded  it  had  certainly  been 
rebellion,  since  he  knew  of  no  other  but  here- 
ditary right."  But  though  he  disavowed  the 
principles  of  tho  Revolution,  and  shrank  from 
the  logic  of  his  actions,  his  name  is  insepar- 
ably associated  with  that  event,  and  the  part 
he  played  then  is  his  best  title  to  remembrance. 
His  character  has  been  very  variously  judged ; 
he  was  bold,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous, 
and  he  has  been  defined  as  "a  bourgeois 
Strafford." 

Ranke,  UUlory  of  England;  H&ll&m,  Con- 
stitutional HuAorm  Macau  lav,  History  of  Eng- 
land; Mtmoin  KcUtxve  lo  the  Impeachment  o/lfc* 
Earl  ofDanbv.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Iieet .  The  court  leet  is  one  of  tho  most 
ancient  legal  institutions  of  the  realm,  though 
it  has  now  been  for  a  long  period  stripped  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  its  powers.  Tho  right 
of  holding  a  court  of  this  nature — which  is  in 
many  cases  incidental  to  the  tenure  of  a 
manor — appears  to  be  traceable  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  times ;  for  there  is  no  distinction  to  bo 
made  between  the  courta-lcot  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  thegn  who  had  "Sac  and  Soc"  in 
his  own  estate  apart  from  tho  general  judicial 
machinery  of  the  hundred  or  the  shire.  The 
court  leet  in  theory  consisted  of  all  members 
of  the  jurisdiction  or  manor  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  sixty— even  women  and  servants 
being,  according  to  somo  authorities,  bound 
to  attend ;  but  in  practice  all  the  upper  classes, 
from  earls,  bishops,  and  barons,  to  monks  and 
nuns,  wero  by  the  Statute  of  Marlborough 
exempted  from  attendance.  The  steward  was 
bound  to  give  from  six  to  fifteen  days'  notice 
of  tho  projected  meeting  (which  was  to  be 
held  once  a  year  either  within  a  month  of 
Easter  or  Michaelmas)  to  "all  manner  of 
persons  which  are  resident  or  decinors  or  owe 
royal  suit  to  this  leet."  Proclamation  having 
been  duly  made  by  the  bailiff,  excuses  or 
41  esaoy nes  "  wero  then  made  for  those  who  were 
prevented  from  attending,  and  the  list  called 
over  to  ascertain  tho  absentees  who  aro  liable 
to  be  fined  by  the  jury,  which  must  consist  of 
at  least  twelve,  but  may  consist  of  more  per- 
sons. If  it  consist  of  a  larger  number  it  is 
sufficient  if  twelve  concur  in  any  present- 
ment ;  and  the  jury  of  a  court  leet  differs 
from  that  of  a  court  boron  in  that  the  latter 
may  be  comprised  of  less  than  twelve  members. 
When  the  former  has  been  sworn,  his  fellows 
follow  by  threes  and  fours,  asserting  that  they 
will  "  present  the  truth  and  nothing  but  tho 
truth."  The  business  of  the  court  is  then 
entered  upon,  viz.,  that  of  presenting  culprits. 
Of  culprits  there  were  two  classes :  (1 )  Those 
whose  otfenccs  might  be  inquired  into  here  but 
punishable  by  the  Justices  of  Assize  at  the 
next  gaol-delivery ;  (2)  Offences  which  might 


be  punished  as  well  as  presented  at  the  court 
leet.    The  first  class  comprised  petty  treasons 
and  felonies,  e.g.,  counterfeiting  the  king's 
seal,  forging  or  clipping  his  coin,  mutilation, 
various  forms  of  murder  prepense,  man- 
slaughter,  arson,  dove  or  pigeon  stealing,  the 
abetment  of  knaves,  and  theft  under  the  value 
of  twelve  pence.    Tho  second  class  included 
the  non-appearance  of  Buitors  and  demurs 
(members  of  a  frank-pledge) :  neglect  of  any- 
one being  above  twelve  years  in  age  to  take  his 
oath  of  lealty  and  fealty  to  the  king,  or  to 
pay  his  due  manorial  services;  annoyances 
caused  to  the  people  of  the  manor  by  tamper- 
ing with  or  polluting  roads,  ditches,  and 
hedges.    The  jury  might  also  present  and 
punish  notorious  scolds,  brawlers,  and  cav<  t- 
droppcrs :  those  who  helped  in  a  rescue  or  kept 
houses  of  ill-fame;  vagabonds  and  common 
haunters  of  taverns ;  those  who  should  adul- 
terate anything  they  sold,  be  it  ale,  bread, 
lime,  or  flax,  or  who  should  give  false  measure, 
or  sell  goods  at  above  the  fair  market  value. 
The  jury  were  likewise  bound  to  present  the 
officers  who  had  failed  to  do  their  duties— tho 
constable,  alo- taster,  &c. ;  to  inquire  into  any 
abuse   of   purveyance,  into   questions  of 
treasure- trovo,  abuse  of  commons,  and  out- 
lawry   The  court  leet  had  likewise  to  see 
that  there  was  no  combination  of  labourers  or 
tradesmen  to  exact  excessive  wages  or  prices ; 
to  insist  on  the  practice  of  tho  long-bow,  and 
to  prevent  the  playing  of  Buch  unlawful  games 
as  arcing,  carding,  tennis,  or  bowls.  The  jurv 
of  court  leet  also  in  many  manors  chose  and 
swore  in  the  bailiff,  constables,  ale-conners.  and 
hay  ward.  The  steward  was  to  be  considered  as 
judge  in  a  court  leet,  and  he  had  the  power 
to  detain  a  stranger  passing  by  if  the  full 
complement  of  his  jury  was  not  made  up.  He 
could  likewise  fine  for  contempt  of  court. 
Such  were  the  early  powers  and  constitution 
of  the  court  leet,  an  institution  which,  after 
having  been  for  many  centuries  in  a  declining 
condition,  has  now  practically  vanished,  ex- 
cept from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view.  It 
takes  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  court  baron, 
both  courts  originally  consisting  of  the  same 
members.     The  court  leet,  however,  has 
always  been  considered  by  the  lawyers  as 
emphatically  one  of  the  king's  courts ;  whereas 
the  court  baron  had  more  particular  charge  of 
local  matters,  such  as  determining  services 
and  tenures,  admitting  new  tenants,  making 
new  by-laws,  &c. 

J.  Kitchin,  Court  Lt*t ;  Scrivin,  Tr«ifi*«r  "« 
Copyhold  (4th  od.),  toI.  ii. ;  T.  CunninyfoAiD,  Lett 
Diet.  ;  Blackstone.  Commm/arini ;  J.  Stei>hon, 
Comanntanm,  ir. ;  Stabfas,  Gnuf.  tfut 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Leeward  Islands,  The.  In  1871, 
Antigua  (with  Barbuda  and  Redonda).  St. 
Kitts,  Anguilla,  Montscrrat,  Nevis,  Dominie  t, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  were  formed  into  ono 
colony,  under  the  title  of  the  Leeward  bland* 
The  federation  was  placed  under  a  governor- 
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in-chief,  residing  in  Antigua,  the  affairs  of 
the  various  islands  Wing  administered  by 
presidents.  There  are  a  Federal  Executive 
Council  and  a  Federal  Legislative  Council 
for  the  Leeward  Islands,  consisting  of  eight 
nominated  and  eight  elect  ire  members.  The 
population  numbers  al«out  127,000,  of  whom 
5,070  are  white.  23,0d0  coloured,  and  99,000 
black. 

Legates,  Papal,  were  the  messengers  or 
ambassadors  of  the  Pope,  the  recipients  of 
the  formal  delegation  of  the  papal  authority 
within  a  given  country.  Before  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  presence  of  a  papal  legate  in 
England  was  rare  and  exceptional.  The 
earliest  founders  of  Christianity  in  England 
were  indeed  in  such  close  relation  t<>  the 
Popes,  that  there  was  very  little  need  for 
other  than  direct  interc  ourse  with  them.  Ac- 
cordingly there  is  no  trace  of  papal  lection 
between  the  mission  of  .John  the  Precentor  to 
Theodore's  Council  at  Hatfield  in  680  and  the 
mission  of  George  and  Theophylact.  "  to  renew 
the  faith  which  St.  Gregory  had  sent  us " 
{Anplo-S/rxnn  Cfiron..  s.a.  785)  at  the  famous 
council  of  787.  During  the  next  three  cen- 
turies papal  legations  are  equally  rar.\  The 
subordinate  position  of  Nothhelm  upnen  a 
domino  Eugenio  rapa,"  at  the  Clovesho  Synod 
of  824,  shows  the  legation  invested  with  few  of 
the  dignities  of  later  times.  Under  Edward  the 
Confessor  the  mission  of  an  envoy  of  Alex- 
ander II.  to  counteract  the  adhesion  of  Sti- 
gand  to  the  anti-Pope  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  period  which  the  Conquest  further 
develojied.  Hut  while  admitting  the  papal 
delegates,  and  using  them  in  1070  to  reform 
the  Church  on  Norman  lines,  William  I. 
established  the  rule  that  no  legate  should  be 
admitted  into  England  unless  sent  at  the 
instance  of  the  king  and  Church.  Anselm 
claimed  for  the  see  of  Canterbury  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  represent  the  Pope  in  England. 
Archbishop  William  of  Corbeuil  obtained 
from  Honorius  II.  (1126)  a  formal  legatine 
commission  over  the  wh«de  inland  of  Britain. 
From  this  precedent  grew  the  ordinary  lega- 
tion of  the  archbishops,  which,  acceptable  by 
Church  and  nation  as  involving  less  prac- 
tical interference  with  the  ordinary  rule  of 
the  Church,  was  agreeable  to  the  Pope  as  im- 
plying that  the  independent  metropolitical 
jurisdiction  of  Canterbury  was  the  result  of 
papal  deleirution.  The  steps  in  the  process 
are  as  follows :  on  William  of  CorbetttTs 
death.  Henry  of  Winchester  was  preferred  to 
Theobald,  the  new  archbishop,  who  oh. 
tuined  the  li  gation,  however,  after  the  death 
of  Henry's  patron,  Pope  Innocent  II. 
Henry  II.  for  a  time  got  Roger  of  York 
splinted  legate  instead  of  Becket  ;  but 
during  the  quarrel  Becket  received  the  dele- 
gation.  The  next  two  archbishops  were  ap- 
pointed legates,  though  Longchauip  of  Ely 
Bicceedc'j  ilaldwin,  when  the  latter  went  on 


crusade,  and  Hubert  Walter  had  to  give  up 
the  title  on  the  death  of  Celestine  III.  The 
surrender  of   John  gave  opi>ort unities  for 
extraordinary  foreign  legates,  such  as  Gualo 
and  Pandulf,  who  almost  nded  England  in 
the  minority  of  Henry  III.;  but  Langton 
obtained  their  recall,  and  the  appointment  of 
himself  as  Ugatu*  uatm,  and  a  promise  that 
in  his  lifetime  no  other  legate  should  be  sent. 
Henceforth  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
were  regularly  recognised  as  ordinary  legates. 
In    1352  Thoresby   of   York  acquired  the 
same   privilege  for  the  northern  province. 
The  suspension  of  Chuhele  by  Martin  V. 
because  he  could  not  get  the  Statute  of  Pro- 
visors  repe  aled,  seems  not  to  have  been  recog- 
nised; and  Beaufort  of  Winchester's  special 
delegation  did  not  supersede  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  C  anterbury.    But  Irgati  tni*si, 
Ugati  a  latere  were  still  sent  upon  occasion. 
The  missions  of  Utho  and  Othobon,  and  of 
Guy,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Sabina,  are  good 
instances  during  Henry  III.'s  time.  Wolsey 
combined  with  his  small  ordinary  jurisdiction 
as  Archbishop  of  York  an  extraordinary  com- 
mission as  leirate,  which  K-came  the  cxo.se 
for  his  overthrow,  and  for  the  abolition  of  a 
power  which,  from  the  days  of  the  Statute  of 
I'rauiUNtre,  t  an  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any 
legal  Wis  in  England,  however  conformable 
to  the  general  ecclesiastical  law.  Nothing 
but  the  compromise  of  the  legatus  tiatus  made 
tho  position  of  the  legate  tolerable  to  the 
national  feelings  of  England.    It  involved  a 
subordination  to  an  alien  jurisdiction  antago- 
nistic to  the  imperial  claims  of  the  English 
crown.    One  of  the  earliest  steps  of  the  Re- 
formation was  to  ignore  the  claims  of  the 
papal  legates.    The  mission  of  Campeggio  in 
1529  was  hut  for  the  revival  of  the  ordinary 
legation  of  Cardinal  Pole  and  his  superses- 
sion by  Peto,  the  last  instance  of  papal  lega- 
tion in  England. 

Stubbs  Co.ut.  Ui,t.;  Collier,  Ck*>eh  Hurt. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Legge,  Hfsky  Billsox  .?>.  1708,  d.  1764). 
was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  He 
became  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1746,  and 
I,ord  of  the  Treasuiy  in  1747.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  upj>oinUd  envoy  extra- 
ordinary to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  in  1749 
became  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In  1754  ho 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  in 
1755  he  rebelled  against  Newcastle,  refusing 
to  sign  the  Treasuiy  warrants  necessary  for 
carrying  the  treaty  for  the  Hessian  sub- 
sidy"  to  a  conclusion.  He  was  accordingly 
dismissed.  He  again  assumed  office  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  1756.  but  was  dismissed  ia 
the  following  year,  to  be  shortly  afterwards 
reinstated  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  ho 
was,  however,  dismissed  in  1761.  owing  to  a 
quarrel  with  But' .  He  continued,  until  hij 
death.  to«idhcre  to  Pitt  in  politics,  although 
bound  by  i;c  tics  of  friend-hia. 
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Legion  Memorial,  The  (1701),  was  a 
Whig  pamphlet,  written  to  express  the  public 
disgust  at  the  treatment  l»v  the  Commons  of 
the  Kentish  petitioners,  ft  is  supposed  that 
its  author  was  Daniel  Defoe.  The  pamphlet 
takes  its  name  from  its  concluding  words, 
"  our  name  is  Legion,  and  we  are  many."  Its 
language  is  extremely  violent,  and  it  contains 
not  only  questions  of  national  politics,  hut  also 
a  bitter  attack  on  the  Unitarians,  and  on  John 
Howe,  a  speaker  against  the  Kentish  Petition. 
It  accurately  represented  the  temper  of  a  large 
section  of  the  population.  The  Whigs  were 
delighted,  and  the  Tories  infuriated  with  it. 

Legislation.  There  was  little  legis- 
lation, or  formal  enacting  of  new  laws,  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  unwritten  customs 
and  rules  of  law  that  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
had  brought  to  Britain  were,  from  timo 
to  time,  authoritatively  declared,  revised, 
amended,  added  to,  adapted  to  the  advancing 
experience  of  the  race,  or  even  reduced  to 
crudely  constructed  codes ;  and  the  result 
was  called  after  the  king  by  whom  or  at 
whose  instance  the  task  had  been  undertaken. 
This  moderate  measure  of  legislation  would 
Beem  to  have  regularly  been  the  joint-work 
of  the  king  and  witan ;  the  successive  issues  of 
laws  profess  to  have  been  made  either  by  the 
king  and  his  witan,  or  by  the  king  "  with  his 
witan,"  or  "with  tho  counsel  of  his  witan." 
Indeed  Alfred  tells  us  that  to  his  laws  the 
consent  of  his  witan  was  given ;  and  the 
language  of  more  than  one  ordinance  of 
Ethelred  II. 's  reign  states  the  authority  of 
the  witan  alone.  Mr.  Kemble  would  rather 
"assert  that  they  possessed  the  legislative 
power  without  the  king,  than  that  he  possessed 
it  without  them."  We  may  perhaps  assume 
that  their  practical  importance  to  this  function 
varied  with  tho  character  of  the  king.  Very 
few  laws  were  made  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Norman  kings.  But  in  the  making  of  these 
few  tho  sovereign's  will  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  sole  effective  force  :  tho  voice  of  the 
great  and  wise  of  the  kingdom  declined  into 
an  influence  merely — perhaps  into  loss.  Yet 
it  was  seldom  ignored ;  the  charters  and 
ordinances  of  William  I.  and  Henry  I. 
generally  express  the  counsel  or  concurrence 
in  some  form  of  the  higher  clergy  and  barons, 
though  it  is  likely  that  their  approval  was 
often  taken  for  granted.  The  tendency,  how- 
ever,  of  the  succeeding  reigns  was  to  make 
the  share  of  the  Great  Council  in  the  work 
more  and  more  of  a  reality.  Even  the  strong- 
willed  Henry  II.  was  careful  to  gain  its 
assent  to  the  assizes  or  constitutions  ho  drew 
up.  And  this  tendency  grew  until  this  body 
was  recognised  as  a  co-ordinate  power  with 
the  king  in  this  province.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  indeed,  notably  in  that  of  Magna 
Carta,  what  now  pass  for  laws  were  really 
treaties  concluded  between  conflicting  parties 
in  the  State.  As  yet  tlie  only  part  the  people 


had  in  legislation  was  to  hear  and  obey  the 
laws  that  were  declared  to  them  by  sheriffs  or 
itinerant  justices.  "  Legislative  action,"  says 
Bishop  Stubbs,  "  belonged  only  to  the  wise, 
that  is,  to  the  royal  or  national  council."  The 
incorporation  of  the  Commons  with  this 
council  was  neces-stirily  followed  by  the  con- 
cession to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  a  right  to  a  share  in  this  action.  But  nut 
at  once  to  an  important  share.  Kit-:  thcir 
I>articipation  was  either  deemed  unnecessary 
or  assumed ;  then  it  was  admitted  to  be 
essential  to  the  repeal  of  a  law ;  next,  laws 
were  enacted  on  their  petition  ;  and  for  some 
time  this  last  remained  the  usual  practice. 
During  the  fourteenth  century  the  right 
of  the  Commons  to  present  petitions  and 
receive  answers  to  them  tended  steadily  to 
become  the  exclusive  basis  of  legislation. 
There  wore  exceptions,  certainly — more  than 
once  a  petition  to  the  clergy  led  to  the 
framing  of  a  statute ;  but  the  regular  course 
was  for  the  king  to  ordain  the  law  at  the 
request  of  the  Commons,  and  with  the  assent; 
of  tho  Lords.  And  to  several  laws  even 
the  assent  of  the  Commons  is  stated.  But 
the  kiag  was  still  largely  in  fact,  as  in 
form  he  has  always  been,  the  author  of  all 
legislation ;  and  the  statutes  that  he  caused 
to  be  framed  on  tho  petitions  of  Parliament 
were  often  inadequate,  evasive,  or  useless. 
To  make  sure  of  the  fulfilment  of  their 
desires,  therefore,  Parliament,  towards  the  end 
of  Henry  VI. 's  reign,  adopted  the  practice  of 
proceeding  by  bills  which  could  not  be  altered 
without  their  sanction,  but  might  originate 
in  either  House,  or  oven  with  the  king.  The 
method  of  petition  was  not  altogether  aban- 
doned; but  its  use  became  rare,  except  in 
private  legislation.  And  already  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  course  of  procedure  was 
substantially  what  it  is  now.  The  three 
readings,  the  going  into  committee,  tho  pro- 
posal of  amendments,  were  established  forms 
at  least  before  the  century  ended.  Then,  too, 
the  enacting  clause  of  statutes  had  taken  ita 
final  form — •"  be  it  enacted  by  the  king,  our 
sovereign  lord,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons  in 
this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same."  The  language  of 
our  legislation  has  varied.  It  was  generally 
English,  but  sometimes  Latin,  before  the  Con- 
quest ;  was  almost  exclusively  Latin  from 
the  Conquest  till  the  Mad  Parliament,  when 
French  made  its  appearance.  French  did  not 
at  once  drive  out  Latin;  but  became  the 
fashion  in  Edward  I.'s  reign,  and  almost 
universal  after  it.  But  ever  since  1489  our 
laws  have  been  written  exclusively  in  English. 
French,  however,  still  lingers  in  a  few  phrases ; 
le  roy  U  veult  is  the  expression  of  the  royal 
assent,  and  U  roy  savtiera  would  be  the  form 
of  royal  refusal  if  such  could  now  be  given. 
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Leicester,  The  Eakldom  of,  which  had 
been  held  from  early  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  the  Norman  family  of  Beaumont,  passed 
in  1207  to  Simon  of  Moutfort,  the  crusader, 
who  was  son  {or,  as  some  accounts  say, 
husband)  of  Amicia,  sister  to  the  last  Beau- 
mont earl.  Simon,  however,  seems  never  to 
have  enjoyed  more  than  the  title,  and  when 
he  died,  his  eldest  son,  Amalric,  was  well 
content  to  surrender  his  rights  to  his  next 
brother,  Simon,  the  famous  national  leader,  on 
whose  death  at  Evesham,  in  1265,  all  his 
honours  became  forfeit.  Nine  years  later  the 
earldom  was  granted  to  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  that 
title  until  the  death  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, in  1361,  when  the  honour  of  I>eicester 
descended  to  William,  Count  of  Holland, 
husband  to  this  prince's  elder  daughter  and 
co-heiress,  and  then  to  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
marri'-d  the  second  daughter.  It  does  not 
appear  that  William  of  Holland  ever  bore  the 
title  of  earl;  but  John  of  Gaunt  is  at  least 
once  so  styled,  and  in  the  person  of  his  son, 
Henry  of  Holingbroke,  the  honour  was  merged 
in  the  crown.  In  1563  the  earldom  was 
granted  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  younger  son 
of  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  he  died 
without  legitimate  issue  in  1588,  and  the 
title  became  extinct.  In  1618  it  was  granted 
to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  Viscount  Lisle,  in 
whose  family  it  continued  until  its  extinction 
in  1743.  In  the  following  year  Thomas 
Coke,  Baron  Ixjvel  of  Minster  Lovel,  was 
created  Earl  of  Leicester,  but  died  in  1759 
without  surviving  issue.  In  1784  George 
Townshend,  son  of  George,  Viscount  Towns- 
hend,  was  created  earl  of  the  county  of 
Leicester,  but  on  the  death  of  his  son  in  1855, 
this  title  also  became  extinct.  Meanwhile, 
in  1837,  Thomas  William  Coke,  a  great- 
nephew  of  the  Thomas  Coke  above  named, 
was  ennobled  bv  the  singular  Style  of  Earl  of 
Leicester  of  Holkham,  co.  Norfolk.  This  title 
still  exists. 

Leicester,  Simon  ub  Moxtfokt,  Earl 

OF.  [MoXTFOKT.] 

Leicester,  Robert  Di  dley,  Earl  op 
ft.  1432,4  1588),  was  the  fifth  son  of  John 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Impli- 
cate! to  some  extent  in  the  schemes  of  his 
father,  ho  was  for  some  years  in  disgrace,  but 
was  ultimately  restored  in  blood  bv  Mary. 
In  1549  he  married  Amy  (or  Anne)  Kobsart, 
daughter  of  a  Devonshire  gentlemen,  and 
is  said  to  have  procured  her  murder  at 
Cumnor  (1560).  Tho  charge  cannot  be 
absolutely  proved  ;  but  she  certainly  perished 
at  a  time  most  convenient  for  Dudley's 
ambition.  The  probable  truth  is,  as  Mr. 
Froude  points  out,  that  she  was  murdered 
by  some  one  who  wished  to  see  Dudley 
married  to  Elizabeth.  He  had  not  been 
long  about  the  court  before  his  hand- 
some appearance  won  him  the  favour  of  the 


queer.,  whose  relations  with  her  M  sweet 
Robin  "  were  so  peculiar  as  to  lend  colour  to 
the  worst  representations  of  her  enemies, 
though  the  rumours  were  probably  ground- 
less. The  queen's  fondness  for  Dudley, 
whom,  in  1564,  she  created  Earl  of  Leicester, 
caused  his  marriage  with  her  to  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  certainty.  But  Elizabeth,  fond 
as  she  was,  preferred  that  "at  court  thero 
should  bo  no  master,  only  mistress."  The 
bitter  enemy  of  Cecil,  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  rival  in  influence  over  the  queen,  Leicester 
was  continually  trying  to  deprive  him  of  his 
office,  but  without  success.  His  arrogance 
and  his  influence  over  the  queen  made 
Leicester  an  object  of  almost  universal  de- 
testation ;  and  the  probability  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth  called  forth  the  most 
violent  opposition.  When  the  queen,  in 
1562,  believed  herself  to  be  dying,  she  mimed 
the  earl  as  Protector  of  the  "realm ;  and  tho 
following  year,  though  she  would  not  marry 
him  herself,  proposed  him  as  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  Mary  (Jucen  of  Scots,  that  he  might 
thus,  perhaps,  after  all,  obtain  the  throne  of 
England.  It  was  long,  however,  before 
Leicester  gave  up  all  hope  of  an  alliance  with 
the  queen  ;  and  he  was  one  of  tho  most  deter- 
mined opponents  of  the  projected  marriages 
with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Charles  of  Austria. 
About  the  year  1567,  Leicester  assumed  the 
r6k  of  head  of  the  Puritan  party,  partly 
out  of  chagrin  with  the  Catholics,  who  re- 
fused him  support,  and  as  a  means  of  check- 
mating his  enemy  Cecil.  Twenty  years  later, 
when  in  the  Netkerlands,  he  gained  many 
supi>orter8  amonust  the  Reformers  by  his  pre- 
tence of  sincere  Protestantism.  In  1578  he 
secretly  married  the  Countess  of  Essex,  and 
incurred  the  severe  displeasure  of  the  queen, 
who  still  retained  her  partiality  for  her 
favourite.  In  1582  Elizabeth  again  quarrelled 
with  him :  but  a  reconciliation  was  effected, 
and,  in  1 585,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the 
English  troops  in  the  lx>w  Countries  ;  though 
his  appointment  only  served  to  bring  out  his 
incapacity  to  till  a  responsible  position.  Gn 
his  arrival  at  Flushing.  Leicester  was  offered 
and  accepted  the  post  of  governor  by  the 
States,  a  fact  which  again  provoked  the  anger 
of  Elizabeth,  who  declared  that  the  earl  and 
the  States  had  treated  her  with  contempt. 
Before  Ixdeester  returned  to  England,  towards 
the  end  of  1586,  he  had  managed,  "  with  con- 
spicuous incapacity,"  to  throw  everything 
into  confusion,  and  to  bring  the  Low  Countries 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  States  again  offered  him  tho  government, 
and  he  went  back  with  supplies  of  men  and 
money  in  1587,  though  he  only  retained  his 
post  a  few  months.  The  fo'lowing  year,  in 
spitn  of  the  incapacity  he  had  displayed  as  a 
general,  the  command  of  the  English  army  was 
entrusted  to  him  during  the  alarm  of  the  Spanish 
invasion ;  and  he  was  about  to  l>e  created 
Lieutenant-Generil  of  England  and  Ireland 
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when  he  died  of  a  fi  ver  (Sept.  4,  158b  .  His 
character  is  that  of  uu  ambitious  and  unscru- 
pulous courtier.    "  He  combined  in  himself." 
says  Mr.  Proud"-,  "  the  worst  qualities  of  both 
Boxes.     Without    courage,    without  talent, 
without  virtue,  he  was  the  handsome,  soft, 
lK>lished,  and  attentive  minion  of  the  Court." 
Stowe;  Stryi*?.  AnmxU,  tc;  Froude,  Hi-t.  of 
Enj.  ;  Lingard,  Hut.  of  Eng. ;  Rauke,  Hitt.  of 
E.j.  [F.  8.  P.] 

Leigh,  Thomas  (rf.  1601),  a  supporter  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  ft  ♦rtned  a  plot  to  obtain  his 
release  by  seizing  the  person  of  the  queen. 
It  is  said  that  the  discovery  of  Leigh's  inten- 
tion caused  Elizabeth  to  siirn  the  death  war- 
rant of  the  earl  without  delay. 

Leigliton,  Alexander  (b.  1568  F  rf.  1649,, 
a  Scotch  divine,  filled  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  from  1603  to  1616. 
In  1629  he  published  two  works,  one  entitled 
Ziont  Plea,  the  other  The  Lookout-plan*  of  tht 
U  .hj  War,  in  which  he  violently  attacked  the 
bishops,  counselling  the  Parliament  to  smite 
them  under  the  fifth  rib."  aud  spoke  of  the 
queen  as  a  Canaanite  and  an  idolatress.  For 
this  he  was  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber  to 
have  his  nose  slit,  his  ears  cut,  lw  publicly 
whipped,  and  imprisoned  for  life.  In  1640  he 
was  released  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
made  keeper  of  the  Btate  prison  at  Lambeth 
Palace  in  1642. 

Leinster,  The  Kingdom  and  Province 
of,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Irish 
legends,  w;i"  first  coloni.se  1  by  the  Firbolgs,  a 
numl>er  of  tribes  of  British  or  B-  lgiau  origin, 
and  after  they  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Tuatha  He  Danunns,  it  was  the  starting  point 
from  which  the  Milesians  (Hauls  or  Sp  aniards) 
overran  the  country.  When  their  leader  Eri- 
mon  divided  the  country  he  is  said  to  lutve 
given  Leinster  to  Crimhthann,  a  descendant 
of  the  Firbolgs,  which  race  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  population.  About  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  L  inster  was  occupied  by  a 
number  of  kinglets,  but  Tuathal  Techmar, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  dominant  tribe, 
the  Scoti,  broke  their  power,  imposed  upon 
them  a  fine  known  as  the  "  boromean,"  or  cow- 
tribute,  and  took  a  portion  of  their  territory, 
including  the  sacred  hill  of  Tara,  to  form,  with 
additions  from  the  other  kingdoms,  the  over- 
king's  kingdom  of  Meath.  His  grandson, 
Conn  "of  the  hundred  battles,"  however,  had 
little  hold  on  the  country,  and  the  King  of 
Leinster  joined  Mug  of  Muustur  in  a  victorious 
struggle  against  the  ov»  r-king.  At  the  time 
of  the  mission  of  St.  Patrick  (432  a.i».)  Lein- 
ster, which  comprised  the  present  counties  of 
Wexford,  Wicklow,  V  arlow,  Queen's  County, 
parts  of  Kilkenuv,  King's  County,  and  Kil- 
dire,  together  with  the  j«rt  of  county  Dublin 
south  of  the  LiflVv.  had  been  consolidated  into 
one  kingdom  under  the  Maelmordas,  or  Mae- 
Murroughs.    It  had  already  been  partially 

converted  to  Christianity  by  Palladia*.  The 


Leinster  kings  stem  to  have  been  practically 
independent  of  the  over-kings  of  the  Hui- 
Neill  dynasty  (438  and  onwards),  and  in  681 
they  obtained  an  abolition  of   the   '*  boro- 
mean "  tribute,  at  the  instance  of  St.  Moling. 
From  time  to  time,  however,  their  country 
was  invaded  from  Meath,  and  terrific  defeats 
inflicted  upon  them.    The  country  suffered 
also  from  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen  and 
Danes,  the  latter  of  whom  took  from  them  a 
considerable  district  round  Dublin  (about  8o0). 
In  984  the  Kings  of  East  and  West  Ixinster 
had  to  submit  to  lirian  Bom,  King  of  Munster, 
who  thus  l>ecame  king  of  the  southern  half  of 
Ireland.  With  the  aid  of  the  Dane*  of  Dublin, 
Leinster  attempted  in  1000  to  cast  off  his 
yoke,  but  the  allies  were  completely  defeated 
at  Glen  Mama.  Maelmorda  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  Brian  as  sole  king,  but  promptly 
began  to  intrigue  afresh  with  the  Danes  against 
him.  and  was  in  consequence  met  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Brian  Boru  and  Mahuhi,  King 
of  Meath.    The  battle  of  Clontarf  ( 1 0 1 4 )  re- 
sulted in  the  utter  overtlirow  of  the  Kings  of 
Leinster  and  Dublin.    It  was  not  loug,  how- 
ever, Is  fore  the  kingdom  recovered,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  century  we  find  Diurmait 
(Dermot),  King  of  Leinster,  driving  out  the 
Danish  King  of  Dublin,  and  his  son  Mar- 
t-had (Murtough).  making  the  Isle  of  Man 
tributary ;  but  these  acquisitions  were  not 
long    retained.     Dcrmot's  great-grandson, 
Dermot  MacMurrough,  liaving  been  dejxwed. 
because  of  his  t reach  erics  and  cruelties,  re- 
paired to  Henry  II.  in  Aquitaine,  and  obtained 
permission  to  raise  forces  in  England  against 
Roderick  O'Connor.  Hence  began  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion,  which  speedily  resulted  in 
the  conquest  of  the  coast  towns,  and  victories 
over  the  tritas,  into  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  la-re.    On  the  death  of  Dennot  in 
1171,  Strongbow,  who  had  married  his  only 
child  Eva,  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Leinster, 
and  his  heiress  transferred  the  claim  to  her 
husband,  William   Marshal,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  left  five  co-heiresses.   These  ladies 
all  married  English  nobles,  whose  descendants 
drew  their  rents,  and  lived  away  in  England, 
the  estates  eventually  becoming  forfeited  to 
the  crown  under  the  statute  against  absentees. 
Large  tracts  of  land  were  also  given  by  Dermot 
to  others  of  the  invaders,  and  these  grants 
were  confirmed  by  Henry  on  his  visit  to  Ire- 
btnd  in  1172.    Thus  the  Leinster  Fitzgerald* 
held  by  subinfeudation  under  the  De  Vescis, 
Earls  of  Kildare,  the  descendants  of  one  of 
Strougtaw's  daughters,  until  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  1.  the  De  Vesci  estates  were  forfeited, 
and  bestowed  on  the  Fitzgeralds,  who  soon 
became  of  great  importance  as  Earls  of  Kil- 
dare (1316 1  and  Dukes  of  Leinster.  They 
maintained  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  with 
the  Irish  tribes,  the  MacMurroughs  and  the 
O'Tooles,  who  often  confined  them  to  their 
walled  towns.    In  1399  Richard  II.  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  English  Pale,  but  tho 
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MacMurroughs  evaded  battle,  and  he  had  to 
retire ;  Kildare,  and  the  country  round  Dublin, 
was  now  all  that  was  left  in  Leinster  to  the 
English.  This  state  of  affairs  did  not  mend 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  a  double 
policy  of  coercion  and  conciliation  was  pur- 
sued with  some  success ;  the  Gcruldinca  were 
unshed ;  the  estates  of  absentee  landlords 
were  confiscated:  MacMurrough,  who  now 
took  tho  name  of  Kavanagh,  the  represen- 
tative of  King  Dermot,  was  pensioned,  and 
the  other  chieftains  won  over,  their  loyalty 
being  secured  by  gift*  of  confiscated  Church 
land*.  Under  Mary,  Gerald  of  Kildare  was 
restored  to  his  earldom,  and  the  districts  of 
Ivix  and  Offaly  were  planted  with  English 
colonists,  becoming  Queen's  County  and 
King's  County  respectively.  During  the 
reign  of  Eliratteth  Leinster  Buffered  compara- 
tively little  in  comparison  with  Ulster  and 
Monster,  the  scenes  of  the  O'Neill  and  Des- 
mond rebellions,  though  there  was  continual 
war  then  between  the  Geraldines  and  Butlers. 
In  this  reign  the  old  kingdom  of  Meath  was 
added  to  Leinster,  together  with  Louth,  for- 
merly a  part  of  Ulster.  James  I.,  true  to  his 
policy  of  governing  Ireland  by  English  ideas, 
determined  to  effect  the  Plantation  of  Leinster. 
By  means  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
defective  titles,  he  despoiled  the  natives,  and 
even  the  Anglo-Irish,  of  largo  portions  of  their 
binds,  which  were  transferred  to  "  undertakers," 
who  speedily  formed  a  new  Irish  nobility. 
Charles  I.  declared  large  districts  of  land  in 
WicklOW  and  Wexford  to  be  forfeited  to  tho 
crown,  but  such  was  tho  outcry  against  the 
proceeding  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  When 
Cromwell  repaired  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  sub- 
due the  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  in 
1641,  his  stern  displeasure  fell  heavily  upon 
L<inster,  and  tho  massacres  of  Droghcda  and 
Wtxford  went  far  to  break  all  further  oppo- 
sition. In  the  settlement  that  followed,  the 
Irish  Catholic  gentry  were  transported  across 
thi'  Shannon,  and  their  lands  given  to  Crom- 
wellian  soldiers,  and  adventurers  who  had 
advanced  money,  but  after  the  Restoration 
about  one-third  of  their  estates  were  restored 
to  the  dispossessed  Catholics.  The  last  great 
Irish  land  settlement — that  which  followed 
tlie  Treaty  of  Limerick  (1691) — resulted  in  a 
further  forfeiture  of  Catholic  property,  but  it 
did  not  affect  Leinster  so  much  as  the  other 
provinces  of  Ireknd,  and  its  history  as  a  sepa- 
rate province  may  bo  said  to  have  "ended  with 
the  Revolution. 

Keating,  Hist.  of  Ireland  ;  Prendergmst,  Crom- 
v.  II i<in  Settlement;  Carte.  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde;  Frourte,  Ui»l.  of  Eng. ;  Hsvertv,  Hi**. 
of  Ireland;  Cnaack,  Hist,  of  \h*  Ivieh  Sation  ; 
Knur.  Estate*  of  Iks  Prntettants  of  Ireland  under 
Joiiif*  //.;  Walpole,  Ths  Kingdom  of  Ireland. 

[L  C.  S.] 

Leinster,  James,  Di  ke  of.  20th  Earl  of 
Kildare  (d.  Nov.  19,  1773),  was  in  17-17  made 
Marquis  of  Leinster  in  the  Engbsh  peerage, 


in  1761  he  became  Marquis  of  Kildare,  and 
in  1766  Duke  of  Leinster  in  tho  Irish  peerage. 
Individually  the  most  powerful  and  popular 
nobleman  in  Ireknd,  he  refused  to  act  with 
any  other  party.  Hence  it  was  that  he  only 
once  was  Lord  Justice.  In  1769  he  joined 
tho  Patriots,  as  they  called  themselves.  He 
raised  and  commanded  the  first  regiment  of 
Volunteers ;  when  the  trade  restrictions  were 
taken  away  he  refused  to  embarrass  the  go- 
vernment, but  again  took  the  lead  against 
them  after  tho  Mutiny  Bill  had  l>oen  passed. 
He  was  one  of  the  deputation  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  the  Regency  BilL  Ho  signed 
the  "  Round  Robin."  but  refused  to  recede 
from  that  engagement ;  in  consequence  he 
lost  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls.  He  was 
father  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Leith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  was  burnt 
by  Hertford,  May,  1544.  It  was  afterwards 
held  by  the  queen  regent,  Man-  of  Guise, 
and  a  French  garrison  against  the  I/ords  of 
Congregation,  and  in  1560  was  besieged  by 
a  combined  force  of  Scotch  and  English.  In 
1571  it  was  held  by  the  party  of  James  VI., 
who  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Both- 
well  here  in  1594.  During  tho  ascendancy  of 
Cromwell  it  was  occupied  by  Lambert  and 
Monk.  In  1715  it  was  for  a  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jacobito  insurgents.  " 

Lennox,  Es«f.  Stiart,  Dike  of  (rf. 
1583),  the  son  of  John  d'Aubigne,  captain  of 
the  Scots  Guard  in  France,  and  the  nephew  of 
Matthew,  Earl  of  I>ennox,  came  to  Ncotknd, 
1579,  where  his  polished  manners  soon  re- 
commended him  to  the  favour  of  James  VI., 
who  created  him  Duke  of  Ijennox,  1581.  having 
previously  made  him  Governor  of  Dumbarton, 
captain  of  his  guard,  and  Earl  of  Lennox. 
Hated  by  the  Scotch  nobles  as  a  foreigner  and 
a  favourite,  I^ennox  sought  to  increase  his 
popularity  by  becoming  a  Protestant,  and  to 
secure  his  power  by  the  ruin  of  Morton. 
He  became  an  object  of  dread  to  Elizabeth, 
who  imagined  that  he  would  set  himself  to 
draw  closer  the  connection  between  Seotland 
and  France.  Hurled  from  his  high  position 
by  the  Haid  of  Ruth  von,  Ixmnox  was  com- 
piled to  return  to  France,  where  he  died 
at  Paris,  May,  1583.  He  is  said,  in  spite  of 
his  vanity  and  love  of  ostentation,  to  liave 
been  a  u  gentle,  humane,  and  candid  "  man. 

Lennox,  Matthew  Stcakt,  Eakl  of  (d. 
1571),  was  a  member  of  the  French  house  of 
D'Aubigne.  On  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  Queen  Margaret, 
he  joined  the  party  of  Henry  VIII.  in  Scot- 
land, but  subsequently  threw  him  over  at  tho 
same  time  as  the  Assured  I/)rds.  He  wns  tho 
father  of  Darnley,  on  whose  murder  he  endea- 
voured without  avail  to  bring  Bothwell  to 
justice,  for  he  dared  not  appear  at  the  trial  as 
his  accuAer.  In  lo67,  on  Man  's  abdication,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  regency, 
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*» J  the  following  year  collected  evidence 
latins:  the  Queen  of  Slots  at  the  York  com- 
mission. In  1570  he  was  elected  regent  of 
Scotland,  and  at  once  attacked  and  took  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton,  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  Mary's  party.  He  was  mortallv  wounded 
by  a  bullet  in  a  fray  at  Stirling  in  September, 
1571. 

Lent  hall,  William  [b.  1591,  d.  1662), 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1616,  and,  having 
a  considerable  practice,  and  being  a  member 
of  an  ancient  county  family,  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  tho  Long  Parliament  in  1640. 
Ill-  does  not  appear  to  have  been  equal  to 
this  important  position,  though  on  the 
attempted  arrest  of  the  Five  Members  by 
tho  king  (Jan.  4,  1642),  ho  showed  con- 
siderable spirit.  In  1643  tho  Parliament 
made  him  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  in  1646 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal. 
In  1647,  fearing  the  mob  which  attempted 
to  overawe  Parliament,  he  withdrew  to  the 
army,  but  soon  after  returned  and  resumed 
his  office  of  Speaker,  which  he  continued 
to  hold  down  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1653.  In  the  Parliament  of 
1054  he  was  again  chosen  Speaker,  and  in 
1056  was  made  one  of  Cromwell's  House  of 
Lords,  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  favour 
of  the  Protector's  assuming  the  title  of  king. 
On  the  Restoration  he  was  deprived  of  his 
judicial  office,  but  was  one  of  those  who 
received  the  king's  pardon.  He  thereupon 
retired  into  private  life,  and  to  the  end 
remained  unmolested  by  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

Fox,  Jud'jet  of  England. 

Leofric  >  1057)  was  the  son  of  Leofwine, 
Earl  of  Mercia.  In  1017  he  was  appointed  by 
Canute  Earl  of  Chester,  and  soon  after  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  earldom  of  Mercia. 
On  the  death  of  Canute  leofric  supported  the 
claims  of  Harold.  During  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  Leofric  occupied  a 
middle  position  between  the  foreigners  and  tho 
party  of  Godwin,  and  in  1051,  when  matters 
had  come  to  a  crisis,  he  prevented  the  outbreak 
of  civil  war  by  mediation.  He  died  in  1057, 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  earldom  by  his  son 
Elfgar.  Leofric  and  his  wife  Godgifu  (the 
"  Lady  Godiva  "  of  legend)  were  especially 
celebrated  as  builders  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries, chief  among  them  being  the  great 
minster  of  Coventry.  [Covkntky.] 

Florence  of  Worcester,  Chronicle  ;  Froomau, 
Socman  Conquttt,  vol.  iL 

Leofwine  (d.  1006)  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Earl  Godwin.  Probably  in  1057  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  an  earldom,  which  included  the 
shires  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Essex, 
Hertford,  and  Buckingham.  He  was  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Leslie,  David  (d.  1682),  nephew  of  Alex- 
ander Leslie,  Earl  of  Leven  (q.v.),  and  an  even 
more  able  commander,  accompanied  his  uncle 


to  England  (1644)  in  the  capacity  of  major- 
general.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  and  in  1645 
defeated  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh.  In  1650 
he  was  opj>ostd  to  Cromwell,  who  defeated 
him  at  Dunbar,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Worcester,  and  sent  to  tho 
Tower,  where  he  remained  until  the  Restora- 
tion. He  was  made  Lord  Newark  bv  Charles 
II.  in  recognition  of  his  services  at  W  orcester. 

Leslie,  Norman,  Master  of  Rothes,  was 
one  of  the  Scotch  commanders  at  the  battle 
of  Ancrum.  In  1546  he  murdered  Cardinal 
Beaton  in  the  castlo  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he 
was  himself  captured  by  a  French  force 
(1547),  and  sent  to  the  French  galleys  as  a 
heretic  ;  he  subsequently  escaped. 

Lethinffton,  William  Maitlaxd  op, 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  well  known  as 
an  able  and  inscrutable  politician  at  an 
early  age,  for  some  years  played  an 
almost  continuous  part  in  the  history  of 
Scotch  politics,  and  in  1558  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Mary,  and  was 
continually  employed  as  her  envoy  to  the 
English  court.  Although  ho  joined  the  Lords 
of  Congregation,  he  was  nevertheless  in 
favour  of  extending  toleration  to  the  queen 
as  to  her  religion;  in  1665  he  vehemently 
opposed  the  marriage  with  Darnley,  and 
a  year  later  persuaded  the  queen  to  sue 
for  a  divorce.  After  Darnley's  murder  he 
accompanied  Mary  to  Seton  in  Haddington- 
shire, but  deserted  her  on  symptoms  of 
danger  appearing  in  1567,  and  joined  the 
Confederate  Lords  on  Mary's  captivity  in 
Kngland.  However,  ho  openly  joined  her 
party,  and  in  1569  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
Edinburgh  as  one  of  Darnley's  murderei*, 
but  was  acquitted,  and  resumed  his  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  and  remained  faithful 
to  Mary  until  the  surrender  of  Edinburgh 
C  astle  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
He  poisoned  himself,  May  1573.  His  policy 
was  characterised  by  a  craft  and  depth  that 
made  him  no  bad  match  for  the  astute  Cecil, 
but  his  w  hole  course  of  action  is  steeped  in 
mystery  as  to  its  motive  and  its  end. 

/fonoyro).fcia  Scolica  ;  Burton.  Hut.  of  Scot- 
land. 

Levellers  was  the  name  given  to  an  im- 
portant party  during  the  period  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. "  Earl)  in  1647  a  considerable 
ultra-Republican  sect  appeared  in  the  New- 
Model  Army,  especially  among  the  Adjuta- 
tors.  The  rejection  of  the  Army  Proposals  by 
Charles  I.,  and  the  increasing  hostility  dis- 
played by  the  Commons  towards  the  army, 
furthered  the  spread  of  such  opinions,  and 
many  of  the  soldiers  distrusted  Cromwell 
himself  on  account  of  his  too  lenient  treat- 
ment of  the  king,  and  their  distrust  produced 
the  mutiny  of  Nov.  15.  [Aimctatoks.] 

A  more  formidable  outbreak  took  place  early 
in  1649.    Lilburne,  and  those  who  thought 
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with  him,  considered  the  existing  Republic 
too  aristocratic,  and  little  better  than  the 
monarchy  to  which  it  had  succeeded.  In  two 
pamphlets,  England?*  New  Chains  Discovered, 
and  The  Hunting  of  the  Fore*  {i.e.  the  army 
magnates)  from  Newmarket  and  TViploe  Heath 
to  Whitehall  by  Five  Small  Beagles,  Lilburne 
demanded  that  the  council  of  state  should  be 
dissolved  and  the  management  of  public  affairs 
should  be  gi ven  to  parliamentary  committees 
of  short  duration  ;  that  greater  liberty  of  con- 
science and  of  the  Pre-*  should  be  permitted ; 
that  a  new  and  reformed  parliament  should 
speedily  come  together,  and  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance  revived.  Lilburne  and  three  other 
of  the  more  conspicuous  Levellers — Overton, 
Walwyn,  and  Prince — were  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  Council ;  they  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  On  April  25  a  mutiny 
broke  out  among  a  troop  quartered  in  Bishops- 
gate,  who  refused  to  obey  an  order  to  leave 
London.  But  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  came 
up  quickly  and  crushed  the  rising;  fifteen 
mutineers  were  tried  by  court-martial,  and  one, 
Lockyer,  was  shot  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
More  formidable  risings  took  place  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  A  Captain  Thompson 
with  two  hundred  troopers  rose  in  revolt  at 
Banbury,  issuing  a  manifesto,  but  he  was 
overpowered  by  his  colonel.  From  Salisbury 
a  thousand  insurgents  marched  towards  Lon- 
don ;  they  were  surrounded  by  Cromwell  at 
Burford  and  surrendered,  and  the  very  danger- 
ou«  military  Levelling  movement  was  over. 

Before  this,  another  and  more  harmless 
Levelling  movement  had  been  defeated. 
Some  thirty  men  met  on  St.  Margaret's  Hill 
and  St.  George's  Hill,  near  Cobham  in  Surrey, 
where  they  "  digged  the  ground  and  sowed 
it  with  roots  and  beans."  They  were  dis- 
persed, and  their  leaders  brought  before  the 
Council.  There  one  of  them,  Everard,  de- 
clared that  "  what  they  did  was  to  renew 
the  ancient  community  of  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  distribute  the  bene- 
fit thereof  to  the  poor  and  needy.  But  they 
intend  not  to  meddle  with  any  man's  property 
nor  to  break  down  any  pales  or  enclosures ; 
but  only  to  meddle  with  what  was  common 
and  untillcd,  and  to  make  it  fruitful  for  the 
use  of  man  ;  that  the  time  will  suddenly  be, 
that  all  men  should  willingly  come  in  and 
submit  to  this  community." 

Cromwell's  attitude  towards  the  Levellers 
appears  in  a  speech  of  1654,  where  he  declares 
his  approval  of  "  the  ranks  and  orders  of 
man  whereby  England  hath  been  known  for 
hundreds  of"  years.  A  nobleman,  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  yeoman ;  that  is  a  good  interest 
of  the  nation.  Did  not  that  Levelling  prin- 
ciple tend  to  the  reducing  of  all  to  an  equality  P 
What  was  the  purport  of  it  but  to  make  the 
tenant  as  liberal  a  fortune  as  the  landlord  ?  " 
Wliitelock,  Mrmorialt ;  Mastton.  Milton  and 
hU  Tim,,  Hi.  570,  5S2  ;  Iv.  43- M  ;  Carlyle, 
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Leven,  Alexander  Leslie,  Earl  op 
(rf.  1661),  having  gained  considerable  military 
experience  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Sweden, 
returned  to  Scotland,  1638,  and  after  serving 
as  lieutenant  to  Montrose,  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  tho  Covenanting  army, 
Feb.,  1639,  in  the  May  of  which  year  he  led 
the  Scotch  army  to  the  Borders,  encamping 
on  Dunse  Land  just  opposite  the  royal  forces. 
A  collision  was  for  the  time  averted,  but  in 
1640  Leslie  entered  England,  winning  the 
battle  of  Newburn  and  taking  Newcastle. 
On  a  treaty  being  concluded  at  Kipon,  Leslie 
was  created  Earl  of  Leven  by  Charles  L,  who 
hoped  to  win  him  over  to  his  side.  In  1644 
he  again  led  an  expedition  inte  England,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 
After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  Leven  sup- 
ported Charles  II.  against  Cromwell,  but 
being  captured  in  1651  at  Angus  was  sent 
to  the  Tower.  He  was  kept  in  honourable 
confinement,  and  released  in  1654,  when  he 
retired  into  private  life. 

Lewes,  The  Battle  of  (May  14,  1264), 
was  fought  between  Henry  III.  and  the  barons 
under  Simon  de  Mont  fort  (q.v.).  After  tho 
failure  of  the  Mise  of  Amiens,  war  became 
certain,  though  negotiations  still  went  on  for 
a  while.  At  first  the  war  was  confined  to  tho 
capture  of  a  few  castles  on  either  side,  but  in 
May  both  armies  found  themselves  in  Sussex, 
De  Montfort  marching  to  the  relief  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  which  were  threatened  by  tho 
king.  The  forces  met  at  Lewes  on  May  1 3, 
when  De  Montfort  made  one  last  attempt  to 
avoid  an  encounter  by  offering  the  king  50,000 
marks  if  he  would  engage  to  carry  out  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford.  Henry  returned  a  defiant 
answer,  and  De  Montfort  prejwred  to  right. 
At  the  break  of  day  he  suddenly  advanced, 
and  seized  the  heights  above  the  town,  and  in 
this  strong  position  forced  the  royal  army  to 
attack.  Prince  Edward  opened  the  battle, 
and  by  a  furious  charge  broke  through  the 
Londoners  stationed  on  the  right  of  the 
baronial  army,  and  pursued  them  for  some 
miles  from  the  K'ene  of  action.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  royalist  centre  and  left,  crowded 
between  the  heights  and  the  river,  were  com- 
pletelv  defeated  by  De  Montfort.  The  king 
himself,  with  his  brother,  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  was  taken  prisoner.  Edward  cut 
his  way  into  tho  midst  of  the  baronial  troops, 
and,  unable  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
was  obliged  to  surrender  also. 

Rishnnpr,  Chronicle,  RoWrt  of  Gloucester; 
Blssuw,  Karons'  War;  Psuli,  Simon  von  M„nt- 
fort 

Lewes*  Mise  ok  (1264),  was  the  name 
given  to  the  truce  made  between  Henry  III. 
and  the  barons  after  the  victory  of  the  latter 
at  Lewes.  By  this  treaty  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford  were  confirmed,  a  new  body  of 
arbitrators  was  appointed  to  decide  disputed 
points,  and  to  choose  a  council  for  tho  King, 
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to  consist  entirely  of  Englishmen  ;  the  king 
was  to  act  by  the  advice  of  this  council  in 
administering  justice  and  choosing  ministers, 
to  observo  the  charters,  and  to  live  of 
his  own  without  oppressing  the  merchants 
or  the  poor ;  Prince  Edward  and  his  cousin 
Henry  of  Almayne  were  given  as  hostages; 
and  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester 
were  to  he  indemnified ;  and  a  court  of 
arbitration  to  set  tie  disputed  questions  was 
to  be  appointed,  consisting  of  two  French- 
men and  two  Englishmen. 

Rishanger,  Ckronielt;  Blaauw,  Barons'  War. 

Lewis,  Siu  George  Corxewall  (b.  1806, 
d.  1863),  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land  Lewis,  of  Harpton  Court,  Radnorshire, 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  and 
called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  (1831). 
In  1835  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor  and  into  the  State  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland ;  and  in  the  following  year  was 
placed  on  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Affairs  of  Malta;  and  was  a  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioner from  Jan.,  1839,  to  July,  1847, 
when  he  was  first  elected  member  for  the 
county  of  Hereford.  He  sat  for  that  county 
until  1852,  and  from  March,  1855,  to  his 
death  represented  the  Radnor  district  of 
boroughs.  He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1885.  Sir  George 
Lewis  filled  numerous  important  offices  in 
the  government.  Ho  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Control  from  Nov.,  1847, 
to  May,  1848 ;  under  secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  to  July,  1850  ;  financial 
secretary  to  the  Treasury  to  Feb.,  1852; 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  from  March, 
1855,  to  Feb.,  1858;  and  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  to  the  Home  Department, 
June,  1859.  Gn  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Herbert,  1861,  Sir  George  was  appointed  by 
Lord  Palmcrston  secretary  for  war,  which 
office  he  held  till  his  death.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
wrote  numerous  works  on  antiquities,  history, 
and  political  philosophy.  His  Influence  of 
Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion  was  pub- 
lished in  1849,  and  Dialogue  on  the  Bat  Form 

\  of  Government  in  1863. 

t 

Libel,  The  Law  of,  has  nlwavs  been  some- 
what indefinite  in  England.  "  Before  the 
Revolution  of  1688  it  was  held,"  says  Mr. 
Hallam,  «'  that  no  man  might  publish  a  writ- 
ing  reflecting  on  the  government,  nor  upon 
the  character,  or  even  capacity  and  fitness  of 
anyone  employed  in  it,"  oven  though,  as  in 
the  case  of  Tutchin,  such  reflection  were  merely 
general.  Under  William  III.  and  Anne, 
prosecutions  for  libel  wore  frequent,  while  it 
became  an  established  principle  that  falsehood 
was  not  essential  to  the  guilt  of  a  libel. 
Under  George  III.  the  law  became  still  further 
strained.  A  publisher  was  held  liable  for  the 
act  of  his  servant  committed  without  his 


authority,  and  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of 
Woodfall,  the  printer  of  the  Letter*  of  Junius, 
went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  jury  had  only 
to  determine  the  fact  of  publication;  the 
decision  of  the  criminality  of  the  libel  resting 
with  the  judge  alone.  The  hardship  with 
which  persons  accused  of  libel  wore  treated 
led  to  Fox's  Libel  Act,  which  passed  in  1792, 
and  declared,  in  opposition  to  the  judges,  that 
the  jury  might  give  a  general  verdict  on  the 
whole  question  at  issue,  although  the  judges 
were  Btill  allowed  to  express  any  opinion  they 
pleased.  In  1817  Lord  Sid  mouth's  circular 
to  the  lords-lieutenant  of  counties,  informing 
them  that  justices  of  the  peace  might  issue  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  any  person  charged 
on  oath  with  the  publication  of  a  blasphemous 
or  seditious  libel,  and  compel  him  to  give  bail 
to  answer  the  charge,  called  forth  great  oppo- 
sition, though  it  was  to  a  large  extent  acted 
upon.  In  1820  one  of  the  Six  Acts  in- 
creased the  punishments  for  libeL  In  1843 
the  law  of  libel  was  still  further  amended  by 
Lord  Campbell's  Act.  which  allows  a  defendant 
to  plead  that  the  publication  was  without  his 
authority,  and  was  from  no  want  of  care  on 
his  part,  whilst  he  may  also  plead  that  a 
libel  is  true  and  for  the  public  benefit  In 
1839  the  decision  in  Stockdale  v.  Hansard, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  legalise 
the  publication  of  libellous  matter  by  order- 
ing it  to  be  printed  as  a  report,  led  to  an  Act 
in  the  following  year,  which  provides  that  no 
proceedings  can  be  taken  in  resjwet  of  any 
publications  ordered  by  either  House  of  Par- 
liament Ir.  1868  it  was  held  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockbum,  in  an  action  brought  against 
the  proprietor  of  the  Times,  that  "  Criticism 
of  the  Executive  is  at  the  present  time  so  im- 
portant that  individual  character  may  bo 
sacrificed." 

Halljim,  Const.   Hist.  ;    May,    Con*.   Hist. ; 
Thomas,  Leading  Casts;  Broom,  Const.  Law. 

Ligonier,  John,  Earl  (b.  1080.  d.  1770), 
belonged  to  a  family  of  French  Protestant 
refugees.  _  He  first  appears  as  a  volunteer  at 
the  storming  of  Liege  (1702),  and  served  as  a 
soldier  of  fortune  under  Marlborough,  being 

E resent  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  He  was 
nighted  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Dettingen  (1743).  As  commander-  in-chief 
of  the  British  forcos  in  Flanders,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Rau- 
coux  (1746) ;  but  in  the  following  year  he 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Lawfeldt,  owing  to  the 
extreme  ardour  of  the  English  horse,  of 
which  he  was  in  command.  It  is  said  that  he 
endeavoured  to  pass  off  as  one  of  the  enemy's 
officers  when  surrounded.  Marshal  Saxe 
availed  himself  of  the  capture  to  make  over- 
tures for  peace  through  Ligonier.  In  1748 
he  was  returned  for  Bath,  and  became  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  Ordnnnce,  and  subse- 
quently governor-general  of  Plymouth  (1762). 
In  1757  he  was  removed  from  the  Ordnance, 
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much  to  hi*  disgust,  but  created  Viscoant 
Ligonier  of  Enniskillon  and  commander- 
in-chief,  although  no  longer  fit  for  active 
service.  He  was  created  an  English  peer 
in  1763,  and  an  earl  in  1766. 

Lilburne,  John  (b.  1614,  d.  1657),  of  a 

good  family,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in  the  city  of  London, 
became  engaged  in  the  circulation  of  the  pro- 
hibited book*  of  Prynne  and  Bastwick,  was 
brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  whipped, 
and  imprisoned  (1638).  On  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament  he  was  released,  and 
compensated  for  his  sufferings  (Nov.,  1640). 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  entered  the 
army  of  Essex,  fought  at  Edgehill,  was 
made  prisoner  at  Brentford  (Nov.,  1642^, 
tried  for  high  treason  before  a  council 
of  war  at  Oxford,  and  was  only  saved  from 
death  by  the  intervention  of  the  Parliament. 
Afterwards  he  escaped,  and  served  in  the  Earl 
of  Manchester's  army,  finally  attaining  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  dose  of 
the  war  he  took  to  writing  on  all  subjects, 
and  was  summoned  before  the  Hou»e  of  Lords 
for  attacking  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  committed  to  prison.  When 
released,  in  16-18,  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party  termed  Leveliers,  and  wrote 
numerous  pamphlets  on  the  heads  of  the  Par- 
liament and  army.  In  February,  1649.  he 
presented  to  the  Commons  a  paj-er  called 
The  Serious  Apprehentvm*  of  a  l'art  of  the 
J'tople  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth.  On 
March  6  appeared  England'*  .V«r  Chain*  J)it- 
toaered,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  it  was 
followed  by  The  Hunting  of  the  Foxes  from 
Xewmarket  and  Ttiploe  Heath  to  Whitehall 
by  Fire  Small  Beagle*.  For  this  Lilburne  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  found 
means  to  summarise  his  views  on  government 
in  a  new  pamphlet  called  The  Agreement  of 
the  I'ropU,  and,  after  six  months'  confine- 
ment, was  tried  for  high  treason.  The  jury 
acquitted  him,  and  he  was  released  in  Nov., 
lo49.  In  1652  ho  was  banished,  and  fined 
£7.000  for  a  libel  on  Sir  A.  Ilaselrig.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament  ho 
ventured  to  return  to  England,  but  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  a  second  time  acquitted 
(Aug.,  1653).  In  spite  of  this  he  was  by  order 
of  the  Council  of  State  coufiued  in  the  island 
of  Jersey,  but  after  a  time  released  on  his 
promise  to  live  quietly. 

Gutsot,  I'ortraU* politique*  d*4  horn  n*J  du  direr* 
parti* }  Ms-son,  Lift  o/dUtoa.      wq  H  p  j 

Lillibullero  was  the  name  of  a  song 
satirising  James  II.  and  the  Catholics,  written 
bv  Ixml  Wharton  in  1686.  It  became  very 
popular,  and  added  in  no  slight  degree  to 
the  feeling  against  the  king,  bishop  Burnet 
sayo  that  this  "foolish  ballad  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  king's  armv  that  cannot  be 
imagined  by  those  who  saw  it  not.  The 


whole  army,  and  at  last  the  people  both  in 
city  and  country,  were  singing  it  perpetually. 
And,  perhaps,  never  had  so  slight  a  thing  so 
great  an  effect  "  There  was  some  justification 
for  Wharton's  boast  that  he  had  sung  the  king 
out  of  three  kingdoms.  "  Lillibullero  "  and 
"  Bullen-e-lah  "  are  said  to  have  been  pass- 
words used  by  the  Irish  Catholics  in  their 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  1641. 

The  V«ll»l  will  be  found  In  the  Percy'*  Ktb<iuet, 
iu  Wilkin*  *  Political  Ballad*,  and  in  W.  Scotts 
Irith  Minstrelsy. 

Limerick,  Thb  Pacification  of  (OcL  3, 
161U),  was  the  result  of  negotiations  between 
the  English  and  Irish  commanders  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  siege  oi  Limerick. 
The  articles  of  capitulation  were  divided  into 
two  parts — a  military  treaty  and  a  civil 
treaty.  By  the  firs';  it  was  agreed  that  such 
Irish  officers  and  soldiers  as  should  declare 
they  wished  to  go  to  France  should  be  con- 
voyed thither.  French  vessels  were  to 
be  permitted  to  pass  and  repass  between 
Brittany  and  Munster.  The  civil  treaty 
granted  to  the  Irish  Catholics  such  re- 
ligious privileges  as  were  consistent  with 
law,  or  as  they  had  enjoyed  in  tho  reign 
of  Charles  II.  To  all  who  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  a  perfect  amnesty  was  promised, 
their  lands  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
they  had  held  under  Charles  II.  were  to  be 
restored.  Of  the  Irish  army  eleven  thousand 
volunteered  for  the  French  service,  but  of 
these  many  afterwards  deserted  ;  three  thou- 
sand either  accepted  passes  from  Ginkell, 
the  English  commander,  or  returned  home. 
The  terms  of  the  civil  treaty  wore  discussed 
in  the  English  Parliament.  A  bill  was  pro- 
pared  in  the  Commons  providing  that  no 
person  should  sit  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
enjoy  any  office  whatever,  or  practise  law  or 
medicine  in  Ireland  until  he  had  taken  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  sub- 
scribed the  declaration  against  transub- 
stantiation.  This  was,  however,  found  in- 
consistent with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Limerick.  The  bill  was  accordingly  amended 
by  Chief  Justice  Holt,  and  accepted  in  that 
form  by  the  Commons.  The  question  whether 
Roman  Catholics  could  be  admitted  to  Par- 
liament was  not  finally  settled  until  the  reign 
of  George  IV.  The  Irish  legislation  under 
William  III.  and  Anne,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  com- 
pletely opposed  to  tho  spirit  of  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick.  [Iu.ela.nd.] 

Banke.  Hit.  of  Eny.  :  M.caulay,  Hut  of  Eng.  ; 

Hturr  t'anlinuaiion 

Limerick,  Sieges  of.  This  ancient  town 
was  long  a  stronghold  of  the  O'Briens.  In  165 1 
it  was  taken  by  Ireton  after  six  months'  siege. 
In  16'JO  the  Irish  army  defeated  at  the  Boyne 
assembled  behind  its  ramparts.  Lausun  and 
Tyrcunnel  refused  to  defend  the  place,  and 
retired  to  (iaiway.    Saistield  then  took  the 
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command,  and  determined  to  hold  out.  The 
Irish  forces  left  in  the  place  amounted  to 
20,000  men.  William  III.  was  marching 
against  Sarsfield,  who,  however,  setting  out 
with  all  his  cavalry,  surprised  the  English 
siege  train,  dispersed  the  escort,  and  hlew  up 
the  guns.  The  English  troops,  nevertheless, 
attempted  the  siege.;  on  Aug.  27,  however, 
when  they  tried  to  storm  the  place,  they  were 
driven  back  with  fearful  loss,  and,  the  rains 
setting  in,  the  king  thought  it  wiser  to  raise 
the  siege.  Limerick  continued  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Irish  army;  first  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  then  Tyrconnei,  after  his  return 
from  France,  being  in  command.  Great 
scarcity  prevailed  in  the  army  till  St.  Ruth 
arrived  with  a  French  fleet  in  1691.  After  the 
battle  of  Aghrim,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Irish  forces,  15,000  foot  and  5,000  horse,  again 
collected  in  Limerick.  D'Ueson  and  Sarsfield 
were  in  command.  On  Aug.  11,  1691,  Ginkell 
appeared  before  the  walls  with  a  formidable 
train  of  artillery.  The  bridge  connecting  the 
part  of  the  town  situated  in  Clare  with  the 
Connaught  part  was  Boon  stormed,  and  the 

Seople  clamouring  for  a  capitulation,  Sars- 
old  had  to  negotiate  an  armistice,  and  on 
Oct.  3  the  so-called  Articles  of  Limerick, 
military  and  civil,  were  concluded.  The 
capture  of  Limerick  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
war  in  Ireland. 

Froudc,  Eng.  in  Ireland  ;  Macaulay,  Hist,  of 
Eng.  ;  ilacari(c  Ezcuhum ;  Story,  Continuation. 

Lincoln  was  a  Celtio  town  before  the 
coming  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  a 
Roman  colony.  The  name  (Lindum  Colonia) 
is  a  compound  of  Celtic  and  Latin.  The 
Roman  colony  was  founded  about  a.  n.  100. 
It  was  besieged  by  the  Angles  in  618,  and 
became  an  English  town.  It  was  frequently 
ravaged  by  the  Danes,  and  became  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Danelagh.  It  was  recap- 
tured by  Edmund  in  1016.  The  castle  was 
begun  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1008. 
The  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1086,  and 
built  chiefly  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries. 

Lincoln,  The  Fair  of  (1217),  was  the 
name  given  to  the  battle  which  was  fought 
in  Lincoln  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
between  the  Earl  of  l'embroke  and  the 
adherents  of  Louis  of  France.  The  battle  was 
fought  in  the  streets  of  Lincoln,  the  cjisde  of 
which  was  being  besieged  by  the  French. 
Pembroke  was  completely  victorious,  and  tho 
leader  of  the  French  army,  the  Count  of 
Perche,  fell  in  the  battle. 

Lincoln,  John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  or 
(d.  1487),  was  the  son  of  John  de  la  Pole, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Elizabeth,  eldest 
sister  of  Edward  IV.  On  the  strength  of 
the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  cast  upon  Edward 


IV. 's  children,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  had 
cherished  hopes  of  an  eventual  succession  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  was  recognised 
by  Richard  III.  as  his  lawful  successor. 
The  accession,  therefore,  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
throne,  after  the  victory  of  Bosworth,  was 
especially  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  eagerly 
associated  himself  with  the  more  active  oppo- 
nents of  the  new  monarch.  The  imposture 
of  Simnel  appeared  so  peculiarly  adapted  to 
further  his  ambitious  projects,  that  he  lost  no 
time  in  giving  it  a  personal  and  most  ener- 
getic support,  crossing  over  himself  to  Flan- 
ders for  the  purpose  of  collecting  troops  and 
funds.  In  Ireland,  whither  he  went  from 
Flanders,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  met  with  so  enthu- 
siastic a  reception  that  he  was  encouraged  to 
transport  his  forces  with  all  speed  to  England. 
But  he  was  greeted  with  indifference  when  he 
appeared  at  Fouldsey,  in  Lancashire.  Ho 
pushed  rapidly  southwards  in  the  direction  of 
Newark,  with  a  mixed  force  of  Irish  and 
English,  a  regiment  of  "Almains,"  2,000 
strong,  commanded  by  Martin  8  wart  z,  an 
officer  of  considerable  reputation.  The  king's 
forces  advanced  against  him,  and  a  bloody  and 
obstinate  battle  was  fought  at  Stoke,  near 
Newark  (June  16,  1487),  which  resulted  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  De  la  Pole's  forces, 
and  his  own  death. 

Bacon,  ll<st.  of  Henry  Fit.;  Gairdnar,  Lftttrt 
and  Pat*rs  o/  lUnr^  VII.  (Rolls  Series). 

Lincolnshire    Insurrection,  The 

(1536),  commenced  in  the  October  of  this 
year,  was  the  first  of  the  rebellious  move- 
ments set  on  foot  by  the  priesthood  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  lesser  monasteries.  It 
differed  strikingly  from  the  rising,  which 
immediately  followed  it,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
fact  that  it  proceeded  almost  entirely  from 
tho  lower  orders.  So  much  aloof,  indeeJ, 
did  the  county  eentrv  hold  themselves  from 
the  Lincolnshire  revolt,  that  the  insurgents 
regarded  them  as  opponents  rather  than  as 
sympathisers,  giving  unmistakable  evidence 
of  their  opinions  on  the  subject  by  holding 
a  large  number  of  the  gentry  in  a  state  of 
siege  in  the  close  at  Lincoln.  The  town 
of  Louth  was  the  scene  of  the  first  distinct 
outbreak  of  local  discontent,  where  the  rumour 
industriously  spread  about  that  Heneage,  one 
of  the  clerical  commissioners,  who,  accom- 
panied by  tho  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  chancellor, 
was  then  going  his  prescribed  rounds,  had 
instructions  to  carry  off  the  more  valuable 
contents  of  the  church  treasury,  was  quite 
sufficient,  in  the  then  state  of  public  feeling, 
to  excite  the  country  people  to  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. Led  on  by  Dr.  Mackerel,  the  Prior  of 
Barlings,  who  styled  himself  for  that  occasion 
Captain  Cobler.  tho  people  of  Louth  locked 
and  guarded  the  menaced  church ;  and  then, 
carrying  away  with  them  its  great  cross  by 
way  of  standard,  set  forth  cn  mate  to  raise 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  The 
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speedy  arrival,  however,  of  the  king's  troops 
under  Sir  John  Russell  and  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk prevented  any  very  violent  display  of 
hostility,  and  the  rebels  contented  themselves 
with  sending  a  humble  petition  to  the  king 
for  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  which 
they  enumerated  as  coming  under  Ave  heads, 
viz.  ( 1 )  the  demolition  of  the  monasteries ; 
(2)  the  employing  persons  of  mean  birth  as 
ministers  of  the  crown  ;  (3)  levying  subsidies 
without  any  adequate  occasion ;  1,4)  taking 
away  four  of  the  seven  sacraments ;  (5)  the 
subversion  of  the  ancient  faith  through  the 
instrumentality  of  several  of  the  bishops. 
Suffolk,  having  conferred  with  some  few 
gentlemen  who  had  joined  tho  insurgent  ranks 
with  a  view  to  confusing  and  counteracting 
their  plans,  returned  an  absolute  refusjl  to 
these  request*,  but  promised  a  general  pardon 
from  the  king  in  the  event  of  au  immediate 
submission  and  dispersal  of  the  rebels,  fids 
had  all  the  desired  effect,  and  tho  movement, 
so  far  as  Lincolnshire  was  concerned,  came  to 
an  end  on  Oct.  19,  1536. 

^  Froude,  HitL  of  Eng. ;  Burnet,  Hist,  of  the  Rt- 

Lindisfaras,  The,  were  an  Anglian 
tribe  occupying  the  part  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
having  their  centre  about  that  portion  of  the 
county  still  known  as  Undsey. 

Lingard,  John  {b.  1771.  d.  1851),  was  a 
native  of    Winchester.     Educated  at  the 
English  Catholic  college  at  Douay,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  it  in  1792.  when  the  college 
was  dispersed  at  the  French  Revolution. 
Some  of  the  refugees  foundel  an  academy  at 
Crook  Hall,  near  Durham,  and  Linqard  was 
appointed   vice-president  and  professor  of 
philosophy.    In  1795  he  received  priest's 
orders.    In  1811  he  removed  to  Hornt>y  in 
Lancashire,  where  he  lived  till  his  death  at 
an  advanced  age.    Besides  numerous  tree  a 
and  essays,  chiefly  controversial,  Dr.  Lingard 
published  in   1806  the  A*tiq*itim  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and  between  1819  and 
1830  the  eight  volumes  of  his  Htatory  of 
England.  The  last  named  work,  which  gained 
for  its  author  great  and  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion, is  one  of  our  standard  histories,  ft 
extends  down  to  1688.     In  reading  the  liter 
portion,  and  that  which  covers  the  Reformation 
period,  the  author's  standpoint  as  a  Rom  tn 
Catholic  historian  has  to  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind.    But  the  general  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality of  Lingard  have  been  acknowledged. 
His  facts  have  been  collected  with  great 
industry,  and  are  stated  with  jadgment  and 
clearness  ;  and  his  work  is  entitled  to  a  high 
place  among  the  few  general  histories  of 
England   which    have  been    produced  by 
English  scholars. 

Linlithgow,  the  chief  town  of  the  shire 
of  that  name,  was  occupied  by  Edward  I.  in 
1298,  and  soon  afterward^  was  taken  by 


stratagem  by  Bruce.  It  contains  a  royal 
palaoe,  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  (1542).  and  the  scene  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Regent  Murray  (1570). 

Lisle,  Lady  Alicia  (d.  Sept.  2,  1685), 
was  the  wife  of  John  Lisle,  one  of  Crorn- 
well's  lords.  After  his  death  she  lived  a 
retired  life  near  Winchester.  She  was  accused 
before  Jeffreys  of  harbouring  fugitives  from 
Sedgemoor.  Being  reluctantly  found  guilty 
by  the  jury,  she  was  sentenced  by  Jeffreys  to 
be  burned,  but  her  sentence  was  commuted, 
and  she  was  beheaded  at  Winchester. 

Lit ster,  John-  (d.  1381),  was  a  native  of 
Norwich,  and,  as  his  name  implies,  a  dyer  by 
trade.  He  headed  the  insurgents  in  Norfolk 
during  the  peasants'  rising  of  Richard  II. 's 
reign,  and  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Commons.  For  a  short  while  the  whole 
country  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels ;  but 
Bishop  Spence,  of  Norwich,  having  raised  a 
force,  defeated  the  insurgents  at  North 
Walsham,  and  caused  Liteter  to  be  hanged. 

Liverpool,  Charles  Jemkinson,  Eaul 
or  (b.  1727,  d.  1808),  was  educated  at  the 
Charterhouse,  and  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  and  first  came  into  notice  by  the 
lampoons  which  he  furnished  to  Sir  Edward 
Turner  in  his  contest  for  Oxfordshire.  By 
him  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Bute,  whose 
private  secretary  he  soon  became.    In  1761 
he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Cocker- 
mouth,  and  was  made  one  of  the  under- 
secretaries of  state.     In  1763  he  became 
joint  secretary  of  the  Treasury.    He  was  dis- 
missed from  all  his  appointments  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Rockingham  government.  Lord 
Chatham,  however,  recognising  his  talent* 
for  business,  appointed  him  a  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1 766,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards 
alvanced'to  be  a  lord  of  the  Treasury.  In 
this  capacity  his  particular  form  of  ability 
had  room  for  display,  and  he  soon  became 
an  influential  authority  on  all  matters  of 
finance.     In  1778  he  became  secretary-at- 
war,  and  held  that  office  until  he  was  driven 
out  with  Lord  North.    He  then  travelled 
on  the  Continent,  and  only  returned  to 
England  in  1784,  joining  Pitt's  government 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  whieh 
place  he  was  admirably  adapted  by  both 
nature  and  experience.    In  1786  he  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  was    soon    afterwards  created  Baron 
Hawkesbury.    Ten  years  biter,  while  still  at 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  hs  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  earl.    As  an  orator,  Lord 
Liverpool  never  laid  any  claim  to  eminence, 
and  he  wisely  refrained  from  speaking  in 
either  House  except  on  his  own  special 
subject.    For  that  particular  department  ho 
showed  marked  ability. 

Stanhope.    Li/<   of    Pitt;   Jesse,    Utm.  of 
Georg*  UL 
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Liverpool,  Rohekt  Banks  Jen  kin -on, 
2nd  Ea&l  of  (b.  1770,  d.  1828).  son  of  the  n'ret 
earl,  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  the  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Canning.  He  entered 
political  life  under  Pitt's  auspices,  and  was 
in  Parliament  before  he  had  attained  his 
majority.  On  his  father  being  created 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  he  became,  in  1796,  Lord 
Hawkesbury.  In  the  Addington  ministry 
he  was  Foreign  Secretary,  and  had  charge  of 
the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens ;  but  when  Pitt  returned  to  office, 
in  1804,  Lord  Hawkesbury  went  to  the  Home 
Office.  On  Pitt's  death,  the  king  earnestly 
wished  him  to  become  Premier,  but  he  very 
wisely  declined  the  troublesome  office,  as  he 
did  also  on  the  fall  of  Lord  Grenville's 
ministry,  in  1807,  contenting  himself  with 
being  Home  Secretary.  On  Perceval's  assassi- 
nation, he  imprudently  yielded  to  the  urgency 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  became  Premier. 
He  at  once  became  the  object  of  popular 
hatred  bv  his  opposition  to  reform,  especially 
in  the  shape  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
the  adoption  of  arbitrary  coercion  to  suppress 
the  violent  discontent,  which  gathered  head 
during  the  period  of  his  ministry  His  un- 
popularity was  still  further  increased  by  his 
introduction  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
against  Queen  Caroline,  which  he  afterwards 
withdrew.  He  was  struck  down  by  paralysis 
in  1827,  and  died  after  lingering  in  a  state 
of  imbecility  for  nearly  two  years.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  "in  honesty,  aa  a 
minister,  he  has  never  been  turjNtssed ;  in 
prejudices,  he  has  rarely  been  equalled." 

Walpole,  England  from  ISIS ;  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Courts  and  Cabinet*  of  th*  Rtgtncy  ; 
Lord  Hollaud,  Utm.  of  the  Whias. 

Llewelyn.  [Wale?.] 

Lloyd  George,  The  Right  Hon.  David 
(b.  1863),  was  admitted  a  solicitor  in  1884, 
and  later  practised  in  London.  He  became 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Carnarvon  in  1890, 
ai.d  was  one  of  the  moat  effective  platform 
speakers  of  the  Liberals  in  opposition.  In 
1905  he  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  in  1907  he  settled  an  important 
railway  dispute.  Later  he  conciliated  the 
masters  and  men  in  the  cotton  industry.  He 
is  responsible  for  the  Patents  Act  and  a 
scheme  to  purchase  the  docks  of  London  by 
the  State.  In  1908  he  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  1909  submitted  a 
much-discussed  budget,  which  differed  in 
many  respects  from  its  predecessors  in  that  it 
aimed  at  producing  an  expanding  revenue  for 
future  years  in  addition  to  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  current  year.  This  budget 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  December  of  that 
year,  refused  to  pass  before  its  approval  by 
the  country.  In  the  election  that  took  place 
in  January,  1910,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
returned  to  office. 


Local  Government  Acts.  Numerous 

statutes  were  passed  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria,  giving  to  certain  districts 
the  power  of  adopting  and  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
without  the  necessity  for  a  provisional  order 
of  the  foimer  Poard"  of  Health  confirmed  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  important  Act  of 
1888  established  county  councils  [County 
Covkt,  p.  328]. 

The  Act  of  1894  completed  that  reconstruc- 
tion of  English  local  government  outside 
the  municipal  boroughs  which  was  begun 
in  1888.  It  made  the  civil  parish  the  primary 
unit  of  local  administration,  providing  t  hit 
(1)  in  every  parish  there  should  be  a  pariah 
meeting ;  (2)  in  every  parish  having  a 
population  of  300  and  upwards  there  should 
be  a  parish  council  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
members,  annually  elected,  which  should 
appoint  the  overseers,  take  over  all  the 
secular  duths  of  the  vestry  and  chur  h- 
wardens  in  regard  to  parish  charities,  etc., 
and  those  of  the  boards  of  guardians  in  regard 
to  the  sale  of  pariah  property  and  the  work- 
ing of  the  Allotments  Act.  It  may  also  pro- 
vide for  water  supply  and  acquire  rights  of 
way.  It  is  limited  in  re-ope  t  of  its  rating 
powers.  The  power  of  adopting  the  "Adop- 
tive Acts"  [Rates]  rests  with  the  parish 
meeting  exclusively.  Parishes  with  a  popu'a- 
tion  of  less  than  300  may  be  grouped  together 
under  one  jarish  council,  or  given  separate 
parish  councils  by  an  order  of  the  county 
council.  Dirti  ict  councils  are  also  established 
by  the  Act.  They  are  popularly  elected,  and 
replace  the  rural  sanitary  authorities  in  rural 
districts,  and  the  improvement  commissioners 
or  local  boards  in  urban  districts,  and  have 
also  taken  over  the  powers  of  the  highway 
authorities.  The  Act  also  abolishes  the  plural 
or  property  vote  in  the  election  of  boards  of 
guardians,  and  ex-otfi<io  or  nominated  mem- 
bership of  them. 

Local  Government  Board,  The, 
established  in  1871,  is  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  superseded  the  old  Poor 
Law  Board.  It  is  concerned  with  sanitary 
arrangements,  with  the  public  health,  with 
highways,  municipal  improvements,  and  the 
like.  Its  members  are  a  President,  appointed 
by  the  crown,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
the  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  and  the  Chane-ellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  but  it  is  a  Board  only  in  name,  and 
the  work  is  done  bv  the  President  and  his 
staff.  Everything  that  the  Board  does  is 
done  in  his  name,  and  he  is  responsible  to 
Parliament  for  all  its  acts.  The  functions 
of  the  Board  are  to  advise  and  investigate 
local  questions,  and  to  report  on  private 
bills;  to  control  the  poor  law  adminis- 
tration, and  less  completely  that  of  the 
Sanitary  and  Improvement  Acts,  to  sanction 
I  loans,  and  to  j.udit  accounts. 
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The  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland 
consists  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  the 
Solicitor-General  for  Scot lan J,  the  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  several 
appointed  members.  The  powers  of  the 
Board,  though  not  so  extensive,  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  English  Local  Govern- 
ment B^ard,  and  involve  a  complete  control 
of  poor  law  administration  and  the  poor  law 
authorities,  and  a  supervision  of  the  local 
government  and  public  health  authorities. 

The  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  is 

composed  of  several  members  of  the  staff  of  the 

Lord- Lieutenant.    The  duties  of  the  Board 

are  in  the  main  rimiliar  to  those  of  the  English 

and  Scottish  Boards,  but  the  Lord-Lieutenant 

exercises  certain  powers  which  in  England 

belong  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

34  4  Si  Vict,  r.  TO ;  Chalmers,  Local  Goixrnmtnt 
in  the  Engli*  CilUcn  Series. 

Locke,  John  (1632-1704).  though  of 
primary  importance  as  a  psychologist  and 
metaphysician,  wrote  political  and  economic 
treatises  of  great  historical  significance.  A 
student  on  the  foundation  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  he  became  associated  with  the  first 
Lord  Shaftesbury  (q.v.),  and  was  one  of  his 
secretaries  in  1672-73.  For  some  years  he 
resided  on  the  ccntinent  for  his  health  ;  but 
being  suspected  (without  good  reason)  by  his 
colleagues  at  Christ  Church  of  treasonable 
designs,  he  whs  deprived  of  his  studentship 
by  a  rojal  order  in  1684.  He  retired  to' 
Holland  soon  afterwards,  and  was  included 
among  those  English  refugee!  whose  sur- 
render was  asked  for  by  the  English 
Government  from  the  States-General.  Ho 
lived  in  retirement  there  till  1690,  when  the 
Revolution  enabled  him  to  return  ;  and  from 
1695  to  1700  be  was  one  of  a  commission 
charged  with  the  function  of  inquiring*  into 
the  best  morns  of  improving  the  state  of 
trade  and  of  the  colonies,  and  setting  the 
unemployed  to  remunerative  work.  His  two 
Treatises  on  Ciril  Government  (1609)  are 
reflectively  a  refutation  of  the  Patriareha  of 
Sir  Filmer  (q.v.),  and  a  statement  of  the 
theory  on  which  the  Revolution  and  the  Act 
of  Settlement  were  justified — viz.  that  civil 
society  arises  out  of  a  contract  between 
individuals  to  set  up  a  government  and 
transfer  to  it  their  own  right  of  self-defence, 
on  condition  that  its  poweis  shall  only  be 
used  for  Um  general  welfare,  and  that  the 
transfer  implies  a  contract,  "  the  original  con- 
tract between  king  and  people,"  which  the 
people  can  declare  void  if  the  head  of  the 
State  violates  it.  His  letter*  on  Toleration 
(1687  and  1690]  urged  th*t  the  civil  authority 
should  check  the  profession  only  of  such 
creeds  as  were  dangerous  to  the  state.  His 
Considerations  on  Raising  the  Value  of  Money 
had  jrrent  influence  in  forwarding  the  reform 
of  the  currency  on  sound  principles  in  1695. 
Though  he  was  a  sincere  Chrihtian,  his  philo- 


sophical and  religious  teaching  to  some 
extent  exhibits  the  Rationalistic  tendencies 
which afterwardsculminated in  English  Deism. 

There  are  standard  biognpbies  of  Locke  by 
Lord  Kin*  and  Mr.  Fox-Burne,  and  a  sketch 
of  his  life  and  writing*  in  Prof.  Fowler".  Locke 
("  English  Men  ol  Letters"  Series). 

Loidas  was  a  small  British  kingdom, 
comprising  Leeds  and  the  district  immediately 
round.  It  retained  its  independence  till  it 
was  annexed  to  Northumbria  by  Edwin. 

Lollards,  The,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
followers  of  VVycliffe,  though  the  dorivntion 
of  it  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  generally  re- 
ceived etymology  is  from  a  German  word, 
loilen,  to  sing,  from  their  habit  of  singing 
hymns,  but  it  has  also  been  derived  from 
lolut,  tares,  and  from  the  old  English  word, 
loller,  an  idler.  Wycliffe  himself  organised  no 
band  of  followers,  but  only  sent  out  preachers 
known  as  M  Poor  Priests,"  wh  i  at  first  seem 
to  have  recognised  him  as  their  head,  though 
before  long  all  kinds  of  men  joined  the  new 
movement,  from  the  sincere  fconest  reform*  r 
to  the  wild  socialist  visionary.  That  Lollard  v 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Peasant 
Revolt  of  1381  is  certain,  and  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  the  Lollards  were  quite 
as  much  a  social  as  a  religious  party.  The 
doctrines  which  Wycliffe  had  advanced  as 
philosophical  positions  were  put  into  practice, 
and  in  many  instances  pushed  to  an  extreme 
which  must  have  astonished  their  author  him- 
self. The  rising  of  the  villeins  showed  what 
Lollardy  might  become  if  left  unchecked,  and 
as  usual,  the  more  moderate  men  were  made 
to  suffer  for  the  errors  and  crimes  of  the 
extreme  section  of  their  party.  The  first  Act 
against  the  Lollards  was  passed  in  1331.  but 
was  merely  the  work  of  the  Lords  and  the 
king.  By  this  statute  all  Lollards  were  to 
be  arrested  and  held  in  strong  prisons  till 
they  shou'd  justify  themselves  according  to 
the  law  and  reason  of  Holy  Church.  In  1382, 
and  again  in  1394,  the  Lollards  addressed  a 
remonstrance  to  Parliament,  in  which,  hmong 
other  points,  they  asserted  that  no  civil  lord 
or  bishop  had  any  power  so  long  as  he  was  in 
mortal  sin,  and  that  human  laws  not  foundel 
on  the  Scriptures  ought  not  to  be  obeyed. 
Still  there  was  very  little  persecution,  and  it 
was  not  till  1401  that  the  Act  De  Hvretieo 
Couiburendo  was  passed,  and  oven  after  the 
passing  of  that  statute,  and  notwithstanding 
the  close  alliance  between  the  Lancastrian 
dynasty  and  the  Church,  only  two  persons 
were  executed  for  heresy  in  Henry  IV.'s 
reign,  though  the  Lollards  bou.«ted  that  they 
numbered  1 00.000.  It  is  probable  that  they 
intended  a  rising  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastl?,  at  the  beginningof  Henry  V.'s 
reign,  but  the  vigilance  of  the  government 
prevented  it,  and  for  complicity  in  the  pro- 
jected revolt  some  forty  persons  were  put  to 
death.    In  1414  an  Act  was  pissed  extending 
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the  provision*  of  the  IU  ffaretico  Comburendo 
statute,  and  several  Lollards  were  executed 
iu  the  early  years  of  Henry  VI. 's  reign.  By 
the  time  of  Jack  Cade's  rebellion  (1450),  the 
old  Lollard  idea  seems  to  have  died  out,  as  in 
the  complaints  of  the  insurgents  at  that  time 
we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  religious 
grievances.  The  success  of  Lollardy  as  a 
popular  movement  was  duo  to  the  general 
discontent  which  prevailed  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  while  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  gave  it  a  great  stimulus.  But 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  villeins  pre- 
vented its  continuance,  and  the  want  of  any 
great  leader  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
union  of  the  various  bodies  of  religious,  social, 
and  political  malcoutenU. 

Wright,  Politico!  Song*  (Rolls  Series) ;  Pnuli, 
Engliach*  Gttchichtc ;  Walton,  Richard  II. ;  Lewia, 
Lift  of  H'icli/;  Shirley,  Pref.  to  Fasciculi  Zixa- 
niorum  (Rolls  Series);  Brougham,  Eng.  undtr 
th«  Uoutt  of  Lancaster.  £p  8.  P.] 

London.  Most  authorities  think  tho 
name  is  Celtic,  and  points  to  the  existence  of 
an  early  Celtic  city  ;  though  some  modern 
inquirers  think  it  may  be  Teutonic.  For  nearly 
four  centuries  (43 — 409)  London  was  a  Koman 
settlement,  covering  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
u  hich  was  not  then  far  off.  The  Roman  city 
was  not  large,  and  lay  probably  between 
Cheapside,  Ludgato,  and  the  river.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Romans,  it  may  have 
remained  desolate  for  a  time.  In  604,  how. 
ever,  Bede  tells  us  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
East  Saxons,  and  an  important  trading  town ; 
and  in  this  year  Ethelbert  gave  it  as  a  see  to 
the  Bishop  Mellitus,  consecrated  by  Augustine. 
A  church  dedicated  to  St.  Faul  was  also  built 
at  or  near  tho  present  site.  In  8.r>l  London 
was  occupied  and  plundered  by  the  Danes. 
In  the  various  Danish  invasions  the  citizens 
of  London  always  held  out  stoutly.  It  was 
the  Witan  at  London  who,  in  1016,  eleeted 
Edmund  Ironside  king,  though  tho  Witan 
outside  had  chosen  Canute.  The  abbey  of 
Westminster  was  built  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  in  the  times  of  the  last  two  or 
three  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  London  was  recog- 
nised as  the  capital  or,  at  least,  tho  most 
important  place  in  the  kingdom.  William 
the  Conqueror  began  the  building  of  the 
Tower,  and  granted  a  charter  to  the  Londoners, 
confirming  them  in  all  the  rights  they  had  held 
in  King  Edward's  days.  Numerous  churches 
and  monasteries  were  built  during  the  Early 
Norman  period ;  and  in  10S3  tho  re-building 
of  tho  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  was  begun. 
In  1100  Henry  I.  issued  a  charter  to  London, 
which  marked  an  important  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  local  self-government.  In  the 
war  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud 
the  Londoners  were  strongly  on  the  side  of 
the  former.  In  1176  a  stone  bridge  over  the 
Thames  was  commenced.  In  1191  London 
was  recognised  as  a  communa  or  fully  or- 
ganised corporation.   In  the  reign  of  John  the 


barons  were  much  assisted  by  the  Londoners 
in  the  contest  with  tho  king,  and  in  the 
Magna  Charta  it  was  provided  that  London 
should  have  its  ancient  rights  and  customs. 
A  charter  of  John  had  previously  given  them 
the  right  of  electing  their  mayor.    In  the 
Barons'  War  of  the  tMrtecnth  century  London 
sided  with  the  barons.   An  important  feature 
in  the  fourteenth  century  history  of  London 
was  the  struggle  for  power  of  the  craft 
guilds,  and  their  ultimate  victory  over  the 
merchant  guild.  In  1327  Edward  III.  granted 
it  a  new  charter.    In  1392  the  Londoners 
refused  a  loan  to  Richard  II.,  and  were  de- 
prived of  their  charters,  which,  however,  were 
restored  soon  after.    During  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  tho  Londoners  were  generally 
Yorkist,  and  Edward  IV.  was  always  strongly 
supported  in  tho  capital.    In  tbe  Civil  WAT 
of  the  seventeenth  century  London  was  the 
centre  of  Presbytcrianism  and  of  opposition  to 
the  king  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  to 
the  army  afterwards.     It  was  occupied  by 
the  army  in  1648,  and  by  Monk  in  Feb., 
1660.    In  1665  London  was  ravaged  by  the 
Great  Plague,  and  the  following  year  (Sept. 
2 — 6,  1606)  a  large  nart  of  the  city  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire.    The  rebuilding  was 
begun  immediately,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
was  employed  to  build  a  new  St.  Paul's,  and 
many  other  churches,  on  the  old  Bites.  In 
James  IPs  reign  London  violentlv  opposed 
the  Romanist  tendencies  of  the  king.  Its 
charters  had  already  been  seized  (Jan.,  1683), 
and  violent  riots  occurred  towards  the  close  of 
the  king's  reign  (Oct.,  1688).    The  charters 
were  restored  Oct.  8.    In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury London  was  the  headquarters  of  advanced 
Whig  principles.  Serious  riots  occurred  owing 
to  the  arrest  of  Wilkes  (June,  1 768) .    In  1 780 
London  was  distracted  by  the  Lord  George 
Gordon  riots  (q.v.).    During  the  nineteenth 
century  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
about  London  was  its  growth,  which  has 
caused  it  to  extend  far  into  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex.  The 
Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835  did  not  apply 
to  London,  which  down  to  1900  was  governed 
by  upwards  of  a  hundred  local  bodies.  In 
that    year  the  administrative    county  of 
London  (exclusive  of  the  City)  was  divided 
into  twenty-eight  municipal  boroughs,  each 
with  mayor,  nldcrmen,  and  councillors.  In 
1855  a  body  called  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  was  created  to  supervise  the  general 
sanit  try  affairs  of  the  metropolis,  and  this  has 
hits  been  superseded  by  the  London  County 
Council,  which  came  into  being  in  January, 
1889,  and,  unlike  the  Board  of  Works,  is 
elected  directly  by  the  ratepayers.    In  1894 
a  Royal  Commission  reported  in  favour  of 
the  unification  of  London  government. 

Stowe,  Survry  of  London  (15W),  continued  by 
J.  Strype  (17M) ;  F.nUck's  ed.  of  MaitUnd,  But. 
of  London  (2  vols.,  1775) ;  Pennant,  London 
(1790)  ;  J.  T.  Smith,  Antiavitiu  qf  London,  1791 ; 
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T.  Allen,  Hut.  and  .!..>».,  •'.*-•  of  London  11827- 
28) :  P.  CunuiuKbun,  Handbook  Jot  London  ; 
J.  Tinibn,  C'urioattiM  of  London  ;  D.  Lvwoua, 
Environ*  of  Loudon  ;  C.  Roach  Smith,  Roman 
London ;  (  Wll'i  Oid  and  >Tor  London ;  Lofti«, 
A  HUt*i  y  of  London  |1»0). 

London,  The  Coxyektion  ok  (Oct.  22, 
1832),  was  concluded  between  England  and 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  Holland. 
It  declared  that  unless  Holland  withdrew  all 
her  troops  from  Belgian  territory  by  Nov.  12, 
1832,  the  two  powers  would  place  an  embargo 
on  all  Dutch  shipping  in  their  j)ort«,  would 
rtation  a  squadron  on  its  coasts,  would  move  a 
French  army  into  Belgium,  and  would  drive 
the  Dutch  garrison  from  the  citadel  of  Antwerp. 

 ,  The  Treaty  of  (July  6,  1827;,  was 

concluded  Iwtween  England,  France,  and 
Russia ;  and  was  signed  by  Lord  Dudley, 
the  Duke  of  Polignac,  and  Count  Lieven.  Its 
provisions  were  that  self-governmeut  under 
Turkey,  but  saddled  with  a  tribute,  should  1k> 
given  to  Greece ;  that  none  of  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  desired  territorial  acquisitions  or 
commercial  advantages.  There  were  also 
secret  articles  which  stipulated  that  if  the 
intervention  were  rejected,  more  stringent 
means  must  be  adopted  to  oblige  its  accept- 
ance both  by  one  party  and  the  other,  and 
that  it  would  bo  necessary  to  show  coun- 
tenance to  Greece,  by  acknowledging  her  as  a 
belligerent  power,  and  establishing  consuls  at 
her  ports  ;  that  a  month  was  to  be  given  to 
the  Forte  for  consideration,  and  that  if  she 
refused  the  armistice,  the  allied  fleets  were  to 
unite,  and  intercept  all  ships  freighted  with 
men  or  arms,  destined  to  act  against  the 
(ireeks,  whether  from  Turkey  or  Egypt :  that 
at  the  same  time  nil  hostilities  wen?  to  bo 
carefullv  avoided. 

■  ,'Tme  Treaty  of  (Nov.  IS,  1831),  was 

concluded  between  the  five  powers  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Belgian  question.  It  pre- 
scribed that  the  western  part  of  Luxemburg 
should  bo  given  to  Belgium,  the  rest  remain- 
ing part  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  and  that 
Holland  should  have  as  an  indemnity  the 
eastern  part  of  Ijmburg:  that  each  country 
should  bear  its  own  debt  In  fore  the  union, 
and  share  the  liabilities  contracted  since; 
that  Belgium  should  have  a  right  of  way 
through  Maestricht,  and  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt  and  all  waters  between  it  and 
the  Rhine.  This  treaty  fell  through  at  the 
conferences  held  in  Ixmdon,  but  was  even- 
tually carried  out  by  force  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Antwerp. 

 ,  The  Treaty  of  (1832).  was  a  conven- 
tion between  France,  England,  and  Russia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Bavaria  on  the  other.  The 
crown  of  Greece,  now  made  a  kingdom, 
was  offered,  with  the  authorisation  of  the 
Greek  nation,  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  to  bo 
worn  by  his  second  son,  Frederick  <  >tho,  and 
was  accepted.  The  limits  of  the  kingdom  were 
to  be  fixed  bv  treatv  with  Turkey,  according  to 
a  protocol  of  Sept .  26,  1 83 1 .  A  loan  to  the  King 


of  Greece  was  guaranteed  by  Russia,  and  if  the 
consent  of  the  Chambers  and  of  the  Parliament 
could  be  obtained,  by  France  and  England. 

 ,  The  Tkeaty  or  (1841),  was  concluded 

between  England,  France,  Prussia.  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Turkey,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
attempts  of  Mehemet  Ali  on  Egypt.  It  provided 
that  for  the  future  the  Sultan  would  not  allow 
any  foreign  ships  of  war  to  enter  the  straita 
of"  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  in 
times  of  peace,  and  that  no  navy  might 
enter  them,  without  his  consent,  in  timea 
of  war.  It  also  confirmed  the  Quadrilateral 
Treaty,  1840,  which  had  limited  Mehemet  Ali 
of  Egypt  to  Egypt  and  Acre. 

 ,  The  Treaty*  of  (1847),  was  con- 
cluded between  the  representatives  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  the  Portuguese  insurrection. 

 ,  The  Treaty  of  (Mar.  13,  1871).  By 

the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1856,  at  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  War,  the  Black  Sea  waa 
neutralised,  and  Russia  resigned  the  right  of 
keeping  armed  vessels  on  its  waters,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  ones  for  police  pur- 
poses. In  October,  1870,  Russia  suddenly 
"denounced"  the  neutralisation  clauses  of 
the  treaty.  France  and  Germany  being  at 
that  time  at  war,  the  Western  Powers  thought 
it  advisable  to  accede  to  the  demand.  A  Con- 
ference assembled  at  London  (January,  1871), 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  signatory 
powers  of  1856,  and  the  Treatv  of  Ixmdon 
(March  13)  de-neutral ised  the  Black  Sea. 

London  Company,  The,  formed  1G06, 
obtained  a  charter  irom  James  I.  to  colonise 
Virginia :  they  were  to  have  the  southern 
half  of  the  territories  between  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  forty-fifth  degrees.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  new  colony  was  to  be  vested  in  a 
council  resident  in  England,  appointed  by  the 
king,  another  council  in  tht'  colony  being 
charged  with  the  duties  of  administration.  In 
1609  a  new  charter  was  obtained,  vesting  the 
appointment  of  the  council  in  the  share- 
holders, and  of  the  governor  in  the  council. 
In  1625,  the  company,  which  had  been  com- 
mercially a  failure,  was  dissolved. 

London,  Richard  or,  was  the  author  of 
a  history  of  Richard  I.'s  Crusade.  Thia 
ChronicU  (which  has  been  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Geoffrey  Vinaaufj  is  printed  in  the 
Rolls  Series  ;  there  is  also  a  translation  of  it 
in  Bonn's  Antiquarian  J.thrary. 

Londonderry.  The  town  of  Deny,  in 
Ulster,  was  the  seat  of  a  monastery  founded 
in  546.  Tt  was  made  a  bishopric  in  1158. 
During  Tyrone's  rebellion  of  1566  it  waa 
garrisoned  by  the  English.  It  was  surprised 
by  Hugh  O'Neil,  and  burnt  to  the  ground 
during  his  rebellion  (1608  .  The  corporation 
of  London  rebuilt  it,  getting  a  grant  of  the 
town  and  6,000  acres  adjoining  1613  1630). 
In  the  rebellion  of  1646  it  held  out  against 
the  insurgent*,  though,  in  1649,  it  was  only 
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owing  to  Owen  Hoc  0'Neil's  assistance  that 
it  was  able  to  do  so.  In  December,  1688, 
Lord  Antrim,  with  a  regiment  of  1,200  men, 
was  sent  by  James  II.  to  garrison  the  town. 
Though  the  corporation  and  bishop  were 
willing  to  admit  them,  thirteen  young  appren- 
tices closed  the  gates  before  the  oyes  of  the 
troops,  and  they  had  to  retire.  The  citizens, 
however,  were  Induced  to  admit  a  small  Pro- 
testant garrison,  under  Lieut. -Colonel  Lundy. 
That  officer  was,  however,  unable  to  prevent 
the  proclamation  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689. 
By  this  time  some  30,000  Protestants  of 
Ulster  had  fled  there  for  refuge.  Lundy  also 
sent  to  James,  who  was  now  (April,  1689) 
approaching,  and  promised  to  surrender. 
But  when  James  himself,  on  April  17th, 
liad  got  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  gate,  the  inhabitants  rose,  and  shouting 
No  surrender!"  manned  the  walls, 
James  and  his  escort  fled  for  their  lives. 
Lundy  was  now  deposed,  and  in  the  night 
fled  from  the  town.  Major  Henry  Baker 
and  Mr.  George  Walker,  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, wen)  appointed  governors.  Presby- 
terians and  Anglicans  uniting  heartily  against 
the  common  foe,  7,000  men  were  soon  under 
arms.  On  the  19th  all  term*  were  finally 
refused,  and  the  siege  began.  It  was  de- 
stined to  last  for  105  days— till  July  30.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  help  reaching  the  town 
from  the  sea,  a  boom  was  placed  by  the 
besiegers  at  the  month  of  the  river  leading 
into  Lough  Foylo,  and  batteries  were  erected 
to  protect  it.  At  last,  on  June  15,  Kirke  was 
sent  by  William  to  try  and  raise  the  siege. 
He,  however,  hesitated  for  some  time  to 
forte  his  way  through  the  works  of  the 
besiegers.  Meanwhile  the  town  was  in  a 
state  of  famine,  and  its  surrender  was  a 
question  of  days.  Baker,  one  of  the  gover- 
nors, had  died.  Then  at  last  Kirke,  having 
received  positive  orders  to  force  the  boom 
on  July  30,  sent  off  the  ]  hut  month  frigate, 
with  two  transports  laden  with  provisions, 
with  this  purpose.  They  succeeded  without 
much  difficulty,  and  by  ten  in  the  evening 
the  town  was"  saved.  On  August  1  the  be- 
siegers withdrew  after  burning  their  camp. 
The  garrison  liad  been  reduced  by  famine  and 
by  the  sword  to  3,000  men  ;  the  loss  of  the 
besiegers  is  said  to  have  exceeded  5.000  men. 
Macaulay  calls  the  siege  "  the  most  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  Isles." 

Walker,  Trur  Account  of  the  Sicgr  of  J>i,fic>n. 
dtrry  (1660) ;  leaden  Gazette,  1®» ;  The  Lon- 
deviid ;  Mticnulay,  Hi*t.  of  Eng. 

Londonderry,  Kobeut  Stewakt,  Vis- 
coi  nt,  Eaml  ok  X  1709,  d.  1822),  the  son  of 
the  first  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  was  born 
in  Ireland,  and  received  his  education  at 
Armagh  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. On  coming  of  age,  he  stood  for  the 
county  of  I  town,  ami  was  returned  at  a  cost 
of  £30,000.  and  on  the  strength  of  a  pledge 
to  support  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  to  be 


represented  in  Parliament.  At  first  he 
showed  himself  a  good  friend  to  Ireland,  and 
in  fact  made  his  maiden  speech  on  behalf  of 
Ireland's  right  to  trade  with  India  in  spite 
of  the  Company's  monopoly.  The  Whigs 
welcomed  the  new  member  as  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  their  party ;  but  he  showed  his  true 
colours  when,  on"  the  recall  of  Lord  Fits- 
William,  he  supported  the  coercive  measures  of 
the  government.  In  1798  he  was  rewarded 
by  being  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  in  that  capacity  he  was  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  Union.  When  that  object 
was  consummated,  Lord  Castlcreagh  sat  in 
the  united  Parliament  as  M.P.  for  Down 
county,  and  was  appointed  by  Pitt  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  Ho  did  not,  how- 
ever, follow  his  patron  out  of  office,  but  con- 
tinued to  hold  tho  same  post  under  Addington. 
When  Pitt  again  came  in,  he  was  further 
advanced  to  the  position  of  Secretary  at  War, 
which  he  resigned  on  Pitt's  death,  and  which 
he  again  obtained  on  the  fall  of  Grenville's 
government  in  1807.  By  the  expedition  to 
Walcheren,  which  was  undertaken  at  his  advice 
and  under  his  management,  he  became  most 
unpopular  with  tho  nation,  nor  had  his  own 
colleagues  a  much  higher  opinion  of  him. 
Canning  especially  conceived  an  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  War  Secretary,  and  insisted  on 
his  being  dismissed  to  give  way  to  the  Marquis 
Weileslcy.  Lord  Castlereagh  took  Canning'* 
action  in  very  Iwd  part,  said  he  had  been 
deceived,  and  challenged  his  opponent  to  a 
duel,  in  which  Canning  was  badly  wounded. 
The  result  of  this  oncounter  was  the  resigna- 
tion of  both  of  them.  Lord  Castlereagh  re- 
mained unemployed  until  in  1812  he  was 
appointed  Foreign  Secretary,  in  which  office 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  though 
virtually  Prime  Minister.  In  Doc.,  1813,  he 
went  to  the  Continent  as  plenipotentiary  to 
negotiate  a  general  peace.  The  overtures, 
however,  came  to  nothing.  Castlereagh  re- 
I  turned,  to  again  act  as  English  minister  at 
i  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  His  conduct  there 
has  been  often  condemned,  by  no  one  with 
greater  severity  than  by  Napoleon,  who 
attributed  all  the  miseries  of  England  to  his 
imbecility  and  ignorance,  and  to  his  general 
inattention  to  the  real  prosperity  of  his 
country.  His  unpopularity  was  increased 
by  his"  behaviour  on  the  Continent,  and  was 
not  in  any  way  softened  down  by  the  vote 
I  of  thanks  with  which  Parliament  rewarded 
I  him  fur  negotiating  a  peace  which  was  made 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
i  In  181G  the  first  murmurs  were  heard  in 
Parliament  against  the  Holy  Alliance  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  This  con- 
federation received  the  support  of  Ix>rd 
Castlereagh,  who  thereby  brought  upon  him- 
self the  almost  unanimous  attacks  of  tho 
whole  House.  In  1822  he  was  much  worn 
out  by  the  labours  of  a  more  than  usually 
severe  session ;  his  mind  gave  way  beneath 
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the  strain,  and  on  Aug.  9  he  put  an  end  to 
his  existence*. 

Ca*tlertagh  C»fft nrxmdtRC* ;    Wnljiole,  Hut. 
of  ling.  ;s/>;  U'a(«rUs  Dt» patch** ;  Can- 

IliafUm,  Km,**nt  Engluhm**.    ^  r  s  -j 

Long.  Thomas,  "a  very  indiscrotc  and 
unmete  man,"  bribed  the  electors  of  the 
borough  of  West  bur)'  with  £4  to  return  him 
to  the  Parliament  of  1 57 1 .  A  tine  was  inflicted 
by  the  House  on  the  borough  ;  but  Long,  who 
is  described  as  *'  a  very  simple  man  and  of 
amall  capacity  to  serve  "in  that  place,"  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  punished. 

Long  Parliament,  The.  This  name 
is  that  which  has  lieen  commonly  applied  to 
the  Parliament  which  met  on  Nov.  3.  1640. 
Out  of  a  total  of  493  members,  294  had 
sat  in  the  "  Short  Parliament "  of  tho 
previous  April.  They  came  together  now 
with  the  determination  to  remove  all  grie- 
vances, and  "pull  up  the  causes  of  them 
by  the  roots."  Tin*  tirst  few  months  were 
occupied  by  the  trial  of  Strafford  and  the 
impeachment  of  Laud  and  other  delinquents. 
The  attempt  which  was  made  to  use  the  army 
to  save  Strafford  caused  an  appeal  to  the 
people  called  the  Protestation,  and  was 
followed  by  a  bill  preventing  the  king  from 
dissolving  the  present  Parliament.  The 
meeting  of  future  Parliaments  had  already 
been  secured  by  the  Triennial  Bill  (Feb.  10, 
1641).  The  Star  Chamber,  and  other  special 
courts  were  abolished,  and  by  the  votes  on 
ship-money,  and  the  Tonnage  and  Poundage 
Bill,  the  levy  of  taxes  without  consent  of 
Parliament  was  made  impossible.  On  these 
purely  political  questions  Parliament  was 
united,  and  its  work  was  permanent,  and 
became  part  of  the  Constitution.  But  on 
ecclesiastical  questions  a  division  arose  which 
made  the  Civil  War  possible.  One  party 
wished  to  abolish  the  bishops,  the  other 
merely  to  limit  their  power,  but  Presbyterians 
and  Episcopalians  both  strove  to  realise  their 
ideal  of  a  church,  and  neither  were  prepared 
to  accept  the  solution  of  toleration.  The  : 
Episcopalian  party  under  the  leadership  of 
Hyde  and  Falkland  rallied  round  the  king, 
and  formed  a  constitutional  Koyalist  party.  1 
One  bill  for  removing  the  bishops  from  the 
House  of  I/trds  had  lieen  rejected  by  the 
Lords  in  June*  A  second  bill  for  the  same 
purpose  was  sent  up  from  the  Commons  at  the 
end  of  October  ( 1 64 1 },  and  a  protest  on  the  part 
of  twelve  bishops  that  Parliament  was  not 
free,  directed  against  the  mobs  which  flocked 
to  Westminster,  was  used  to  suspend  them 
from  sitting,  and  commit  them  to  custody. 
At  the  same  time  the  Commons,  by  the  Grand 
Remonstrance,  pissed  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
in  the  king,  and  ap|M>aled  to  the  people  for 
rapport.  The  king  replied  by  impeaching 
and  attempting  to  arrest  six  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  tJan.  .>,  1642),  but  this  only 


brought  about  the  closer  union  of  the  two 
Houses.  The  House  of  Lords  passed  the 
Bishops  Exclusion  Bill,  and  united  with  the 
Commons  in  the  demand  that  the  king  should 
entrust  the  command  of  the  militia  and  for- 
tresses to  persons  in  whom  they  could  confide 
(Feb.  1,  1642).  The  king's  attempt  to  get 
possession  of  Hull  (April  23),  the  intolerant 
treatment  of  the  Kentish  petitioners  by  the 
House  of  Commons  (March  28),  embittered  the 
quarrel.  Parliament  summed  up  the  guurau- 
tees  it  demanded  in  the  Nineteen  Impositions 
(June  2),  and  after  their  refusal  by  the  king 
prepared  for  war.  The  Parliament  put  in 
force  its  ordinance  among  the  militia,  and  the 
king  his  commissions  of  array.  So  the 
Civil  War  began  even  tiefore  the  king  set  up 
his  standard  at  Nottingham.  Some  thirty  or 
forty  peers  took  part  for  the  Parliament,  and 
about  sixty  sided  with  the  king.  Of  the 
House  of  Commons  less  than  a  hundred  at 
first  joined  the  king,  and  though  their  numlwr 
increased  in  the  next  two  years  it  never 
reached  two  hundred.  Parliament  entrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  a  Committee  of 
Safety  of  ten  commoners  and  five  lords  sitting 
at  Derby  House.  It  also  commenced  the 
nomination  of  an  assembly  of  divines  to  Is* 
consulted  on  the  proposed  ecclesiastical 
reforms.  The  ill-success  of  the  first  year's 
war  led  to  the  formation  of  a  peace  party, 
and  negotiations  were  opened  at  Oxford  in 
March,  1643;  but  an  agreement  proved  im- 
possible. Again  in  August  the  House  of 
Lords  brought  forward  a  number  of  peace 
propositions,  which  passed  the  Commons  by  a 
small  majority,  but  the  tumults  which  the 
news  of  these  terms  caused  in  tho  city  obliged 
Parliament  to  abandon  them  lAug.  7).  The 
Parliamentary  leaders  turned  to  Scotland 
for  aid,  and  in  September  the  Parliament 
signed  the  Solemn  IiCaguc  and  Covenant  as 
the  price  of  a  Scotch  army.  Representatives 
of  Scotland  entered  the  Committee  of  Safety 
(which  now  took  the  name  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Two  Kingdoms),  and  joined  the 
English  divines  in  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
In  spite  of  their  reverses  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  remained  firm,  and  refused  to  treat  as 
equals  with  the  asscmhlv  of  Royalist  members 
which  the  king  gathered  round  him  at  Oxford, 
and  dignified  with  the  mime  of  a  Parliament 
(Feb.  to  April,  1644).  In  the  spring  of  164d 
the  position  of  the  Parliament  was  entirely 
altered  by  the  Self-denying  Oidinance,  which 
obliged  all  members  of  either  House  holding 
military  commands  to  resign  them,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  reorganisation  of  the  army 
produced  what  soon  claimed  to  be  a  rival 
authority  (April,  164.»).  During  the  autumn 
of  1645,"  and  the  course  of  1646  the  com- 
position of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
seriously  changed  by  the  election  of  230  new 
members  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who 
had  doserted  or  "been  expelled.  Thus  a 
strong  Independent  party  was  formed  in  the 
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House  sympathising  with  the  army  outside. 
The  vuin  negotiations  carried  on  with  the 
king  during  the  winter  of  1645 — 46,  and 
during  his  presence  in  the  Scottish  eamp, 
ended  in  January,  1647,  with  his  delivery  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  Parliament.  Whilst 
the  king  still  delayed  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Presbyterian  majority  in  Parliament,  the 
conflict  between  the  army  and  that  assembly 
broke  out.  The  army  demanded  its  arrears 
of  pay  before  it  disbanded,  toleration  for  its 
religious  views,  and  a  voice  in  the  settlement 
of  the  country.  It  required  also  the  suspen- 
sion of  cloven  loading  Presbyterian  members 
charged  with  causing  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  army.  The 
eleven  members  withdrew  voluntarily  to  save 
the  dignity  of  the  House  (June  26),  but  a 
few  weeks  later  a  riot  took  place,  and  the 
Londoners  restored  the  eleven  members  to 
their  seats.  Indignant  at  mob-dictation  tho 
Speaker,  with  100  moml>er  of  tho  Lower 
House,  and  fourteen  of  the  Upper,  took 
refuge  with  the  army  (Aug.  3).  The  soldiers 
occupied  London,  and  the  eleven  members 
fled  or  were  impeached.  Seven  of  tho  Lords 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  a  large  number  of 
Presbyterians  seceded  from  the  House.  Thus 
the  army  secured  in  Parliament  a  majority 
favourable  to  its  own  views,  which,  after  the 
king  had  refused  to  accept  the  Four  Bills  in 
which  the  terms  of  peace  were  comprised, 
declared  that  no  more  addresses  should  Imj 
made  to  him  (Jan.  3,  1648).  Three  months 
later  the  second  Civil  War  began,  tho  seceding 
members  took  advantage  of  it  to  return  to 
their  places,  the  eleven  members  were  re- 
called, a  persecuting  ordinance  was  passed 
against  Sectarians,  and  negotiations  re-opened 
with  tho  king.  On  Dec.  5  the  House,  by 
129  to  83,  voted  that  the  king'  s  answers 
wore  sufficient  ground  to  proceed  upon  for 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  A  second 
time  the  army  interfered  to  put  an  end  to 
Presbyterian  rule,  and  prevent  an  unsatis- 
factory settlement.  On  Dec.  6  and  7  a  eouplo 
of  regiments,  directed  by  Colonel  Pride,  sur- 
rounded the  House,  excluded  ninety-six  of 
the  leading  Presbyterians,  and  arrested  forty- 
seven  others.  The  attendance  in  the  House 
of  Lords  dwindled  to  six  or  seven,  that  in  the 
Commons  to  less  than  sixty  metul>er8,  but  the 
remainder  were  all  bound  to  work  in  accord- 
mee  with  the  army.  On  Jan.  I,  1649,  the 
Commons  passed  a  resolution  defining  it  as 
tnsison  for  the  king  to  levy  war  against  the 
Parliament  and  kinpdom,  and  an  ordinance 
appointing  a  High  Court  of  Justice  to  try 
Charles.  The  king's  trial  lasted  from  Jan.  20 
to  27,  and  his  execution  took  place  on  the 
29th.  On  Feb.  6  the  Commons  proceeded 
to  vote  that  "  the  House  of  Peers  in  Parlia- 
ment is  useless,  dangerous,  and  oupht  to  be 
abolish«>d."  The  next  day  they  resolved 
"  that  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  and 
that  this  House  doth  declare  that  the  office 


i  of  tho  king  in  this  realm,  and  to  have  the 
power  thereof  in  any  single  person   is  un- 
necessary, burdensome,  and  dangerous  to  tho 
liberty,  safety,  and  public  interest  of  thia 
nation,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  abolished." 
[  These  resolutions  were  followed  by  Acta, 
giving  effect  to  them,  and  crowned  on  Mat 
19  by  an  Act  declaring  and  constituting  the 
people  of  England  to  be  a  Commonwealth 
and  free  State.    At  the  same  time  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  to  consider  the  constitution 
of  future  Parliaments,  and  this  question 
occupied  the  House  more  or  less  for  the  next 
six  years.    The  executive  power  was  in  tho 
hands  of  the  Council  of  State  containing  all 
the  important  members  of  Parliament,  but 
the  committees  of  the  House,  and  the  House 
itself,  still  retained  great  power.    After  tho 
consolidation  of  the  republic  by  Cromwell'* 
victories,  tho  members  present  in  the  House 
increased  considerably,  rising  on  some  occa- 
sions in  1652 — .53  to  as  many  as  120  members. 
After  Worcester,  Cromwell  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  House  to  fix  Nov.,  1654,  as  the 
period  of  their  own  dissolution,  and  urged  on 
the  question  of  the  Reform  Bill.    But  when 
he  found  that  the  bill  they  proposed  would 
perpetuate  tho  powers  of  the  Hump,  as  it  waa 
I  called,  by  providing  that  they  should  keep 
|  their  places  without  re-election,  and  be  sole 
I  judges  of  the  election  of  new  members,  he 
j  endeavoured  to  stop  tho  progress  of  tho 
j  measure  by  a  private  arrangement.  When 
I  that  failed,  ho  expelled  them  from  the  House 
j  by  force  (April  20).  They  did  not  re-assemble 
I  till  six  years  later,  when  the  republicans,  who 
had  allied  themselves  with  the  army  to  ovex- 
|  throw  Richard  Cromwell,  procured  the  Re- 
storation of  the  Rump  (May  8,  1659).  The 
I  members  expelled  as  Royalists,  and  those  ex- 
|  eluded  by  Pride's  Purj&  were  still,  in  spite  of 
their  protests,  kept  out  of  the  House.  This 
assembly    consisted   of    sixty   or  seventy 
I  members,  and  continued  to  sit  till  Oct.  13, 
j  when  it  was  expelled  by  Lambert  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attempt  to  exercise  control 
over  the  army.    On  Dec.  26  it  was  restored 
again  in  consequence  of  the  divisions  in 
the  army,  and  the  advance  of  Monk.  Monk 
entered  London  on  Feb.  3,  1660,  just  as  the 
Rump  was  preparing  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
for  enlarging  its  numltcrs,  frustrated  by  Crom- 
well in  1653.    After  a  moment's  hesitation, 
the  resistance  of  the  city  emboldened  him  to 
declare  for  a  free  Parliament  (Feb.  10),  and 
to  reinstate  the  members  excluded  (Feb.  21). 
According  to  their  agreement  with  Monk,  these 
J  members  resolved  that  a  new  Parliament  should 
be  summoned  (Feb.  22),  and  proceeded  to  pass, 
a  bill  summoning  it  for  April  25,  and  dis- 
solving themselves.    The  last  sitting  of  the 
Lonp  Parliament  took  place  on  March  16. 
1660.    The  Restoration  swept  away  most  of 
its  work,  but  the  abolition  of  the  Extraor- 
dinary Courts,  and  of  the  king's  claim  to  levy 
taxes  without  Parliamentary  consent,  were 
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•olid  and  touting  gain*.  Two  of  its  later 
measures  also,  the  institution  of  an  excise 
(1643),  and  the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures 
(1646),  were  maintained  and  re-enacted. 

Ruahworth,  Historical  Collection* ;  Journal*  of 
IK*  if  ohm  of  Lord*  and  Ho  hm  of  Common* ;  Sir 
Ralph  Veruey,  Diary  (Camden  Soc.) ,  Sir  Johu 
North cote,  Ihai  y  •  May,  Hut.  of  the  Long  Par. 
>i.t..  .ut  ,  Clarendon,  H  -'.  of  tht  Rebellion; 
Forster,  Piv*  Member*  audlirand  Rtmonttrance ; 
Carlyle,  Cromwell ;  Sauford,  Studi**  of  tht  Great 
RelAUnn  Gardiner,  in  various  works,  and 
Miiwton.  Life  of  Milton,  give  the  beat  account* 
of  the  Long  Parliaments  existence.  List*  of 
its  members  are  given  by  Carlyle,  Sauford, 
and  Muaaon.  Mr.  Gardiner  anppliea  an  elec- 
toral map  of  England  in  1642,  abowing  the 
local  diatnbuUon  of  parties,       ^  ^  ^ 

Longchamp,  William  pb  (</.  1197),  was 
a  Norman  of  low  origin,  who  had  managed  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Richard  I.  before  his 
father's  death.     On  his  patron's  accession  to 
the  throne  Longchamp  was  at  once  made 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  on  the  death  of  Geoffrey 
de  Mandevillche  was,  in  1190,  appointed  co- 
Justiciar  of  England  with  Hugh  de  Pudsoy, 
while,  to  add  to  his  greatness,  he  was  in  the 
next  year,  made  papal  legate.    He  very  soon 
quarrelled  with  Hugh,  and  got  the  whole  power 
into  his  own  hands.  His  conduct  to  Geoffrey, 
Archbishop  of   York,   and    his  oppressive 
taxation,  combined  with  a  haughty  demeanour 
and  unpopular  manners,  brought  great  odium 
upon  him,  and,  despite  his  loval  support  of 
Richard's  interests  against  the  treasonable  j 
pretensions  of  John,  he  was,  in  1191,  removed  j 
from  his  office,  and  compelled  to  return  to  I 
Normandy,  where  he  consoled  himself  by  ex-  | 
communicating  his  enemies.    He  was  the  first 
to  find  out  where  the  king  was  imprisoned,  and 
assisted  in  raising  his  ransom.    On  Richard's  i 
release  Longchamp  returned  to  England,  and  f 
was  made  Chancellor,  which  office  he  seems  1 
to  have  held  till  his  death.  Longchamp's 
character  was  a  curious  mixture.    "  He  was," 
says  Dr.  Stubba,  "  very  ambitious  for  him- 
self and  bis  relations,  very  arrogant,  priding 
himself  on  his  Norman  blood,  but  laaghed  at 
as  a  parrenn  by  the  Norman  nobles,  disliking 
and  showing  contempt  in  the  coarsest  way  for 
the  English,  whose  language  he  would  not 
speak,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand." 

Hoveden,  Chronicle  (Rolls  Seriea)  ;  Stubba. 
LW  Hut. 

Longsword  (or,  Longespee),  William 
{b.  1196,  d.  1226),  was  the  natural  son  of 
Henry  II.,  by  Rosamond  Clifford.  He  married 
Ella,  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Salisbury  himself. 
He  fought  with  Richard  in  the  Crusades,  as- 
sisted John  against  the  barons  and  the  French 
king,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of 
Bou vines.  On  his  release  in  1219  he  again 
went  on  Crusade. 

Longs  word  (or,  Lonuespeb),  William, 


was  the  son  of  the  above,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  earldom  of  Salisbury.  For  some 
unknown  reason  he  did  not  receive  his 
father's  earldom,  and  joined  Richard  of 
Cornwall's  Crusade  in  1240.  In  1247  ho 
again  took  the  cross,  and  went  with  St.  Louis 
on  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
■lain,  in  1250,  at  the  battle  of  Mansourah. 

Loose -coat  Field,  Tmb  IUttlb  ok 
(1470),  was  the  name  given  to  a  battle  fought 
near  Stamford  between  the  royal  forces  and 
the  Lincolnshire  insurgents  under  Sir  Richard 
Wells.  The  royal  troops  were  victorious,  and 
the  rebels,  in  their  anxiety  to  eacape,  threw 
off  their  coats,  whence  the  battle  got  its 
name. 

Lopes,  Sik  Manassbh,  was  a  baronet  of 
Jewish  extraction,  who  was  cleeted  for 
Barnstaple  (1820).  The  election,  however, 
was  petitioned  against  on  the  ground  of  gross 
bribery.  The  committee  found  that  he  had 
expended  £3,000  on  the  election ;  that  out  of 
three  hundred  resilient  electors  sixty-six  had 
received  £5  each ;  and  that  the  out-voters  had 
bean  given  £20  a-piwe.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons thi-reupon  unseated  Sir  Manassch.  Ho 
was,  however,  indicts  the  same  year  for 
bribery  at  a  previous  election  at  Orampound. 
The  case  was  tried  at  Exeter,  and  it  was 
found  that  Sir  Manasseh  had  regularly  bar- 
gained with  one  of  the  electors  to  be  returned 
for  the  borough  for  the  sum  of  £2,000,  which 
was,  of  course,  distributed  among  the  voters. 
He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years. 

Lopes,  Hit.  Rodbkigo  (</.  1594),  a  Jew  in 
the  service  of  Elizabeth,  was  charged  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex  with  being  in  the  pay  of  Spain. 
He  was  acquitted  once,  but  Essex  pursued 
his  investigations,  and  obtained  his  convic  tion 
on  the  evidence  of  two  Portuguese,  and  ho 
was  executed.  It  must  still  remain  a  question 
whether  Lopez  was  really  guilty. 

Lord  Collingwood,  Thb  (1821-22). 
In  1821  a  Spanish  cruiser  captured  a  British 
merchant  vessel,  the  Lord  Coltingu  ood,  and  had 
her  condemned  in  the  Spanish  courts  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  found  trading  with 
Buenos  Ayres,  one  of  their  revolted  colonies, 
which  had  already  practically  obtained  in- 
dependence. The  owners  complained  to  their 
government,  and  the  latter  remonstrated  at 
Madrid.  In  October,  1822,  Canning  succeeded 
Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  inunediatcly  sent  a  firm  note  to  the 
Spanish  government.  The  latter  was  now 
informed  tliat  England  would  take  steps  to 
secure  her  commerce,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  a  squadron  would  be  ordered  to  Cuba 
to  destroy  the  strongholds  of  these  pirates. 
The  Spanish  government,  who  depended  on 
England  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  at  once 
gave  way.  A  decree  was  issued  recognising  the 
right  of  other  governments  to  trade  with  their 
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former  colonies,  and  large  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  plundered  British  merchants. 

Lords  of  the  Isles.    [Isles,  Lords 

OF  THE.] 

Lords,  HorsB  of.  The  existing  consti- 
tution of  the  Lords  as  an  estate  of  the  realm 
and  of  Parliament  dates  from  the  thirteenth 
century.  At  that  time  their  status,  their 
single  essential  qualification,  and  their  office 
in  the  State  were  finally  fixed,  and  their  order 
received  that  impress  whic  h  has  ever  since  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Hut  the  Lords  may  be  traced  in  an  unhroken 
descent  to  the  WUtnagrmot,  which  indeed  in 
character  and  function  they  still  resemble. 
They  are  in  theory  the  noble  and  wise  of  the 
kingdom,  are  counsellors  of  the  sovereign,  are 
legislators  in  a  personal  or  official  capacity, 
and  are  an  august  court  of  justice.  The 
Conquest  converted  the  Witenagtutot  into  a 
general  gathering  of  feudatories  holding  their 
lands  immediately  from  the  king,  and  thus 
brought  the  institution  u  step  nearer  to  its 
modern  character.  This,  however,  was  a 
large  and  unwieldy  body ;  a  process  of  selec- 
tion set  in,  and  in  time  the  tenants-in-chief  ; 
of  larger  holdings  were  recognised  as  a  I 
special  class  more  closely  attached  to  the 
king,  and  entitled  to  certain  peculiar  murks 
of  consideration,  of  which  the  personal  sum- 
mons addressed  to  them  by  the  king  when 
their  services  were  required  was  the  most 
significant.  The  final  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment was  reached  when  this  personal  sum- 
mons had  given  the  person  summoned  and  his 
heirs  a  distinctive  title  to  an  irrevocable  place 
in  the  order,  independent  of  any  other  quali- 
fication whatever.  Neither  tenure  of  land 
nor  nobility  of  birth,  however  extensive  the 
one  or  unblemished  the  other,  now  availed  to 
bestow  rank  in  the  favoured  class,  though  the 
vast  majority  were  great  feudal  landowners 
find  of  noble  birth ;  it  was  henceforward 
simply  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  expressed  at 
first  in  a  personal  writ  of  summons,  that  alone 
had  this  virtue.  And  this  writ  afterwards 
was  taken  to  have  such  efficacy  as  to  extend 
the  rights  and  functions  that  were  its  outcome  j 
to  the  representatives  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  had  originally  been  sent,  for  over.  Liter 
on,  however,  patent  took  its  place  ns  the 
regular  manner  of  expressing  the  will  of  the  ' 
sovereign  in  the  creation  of  a  peer.  Thus  the 
historic  House  of  Lords  was  developed,  con- 
sisting "  of  the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the 
crown,  the  right  to  give  counsel  being  in- 
volved at  one  time  in  the  tenure  of  land, 
at  another  in  the  fact  of  »ummons,  at  another 
in  the  terms  of  a  patent   The  noble- 

man is  the  person  who,  for  his  life,  holds  the 
hereditary  office  denoted  or  implied  in  the 
title."  (Stubbs.)  But  the  position  had  no  | 
legal  value  for  any  but  the  actual  holder ; 
all  bis  children  were  commoners.  These 
formed  the  lay  element  in  the  Lords  when  the 


Parliamentary  system  split  into  separately- 
acting  Houses  ;  and  with  them  were  associated 
as  a  spiritual  element  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  summoned  abbots  and  priors.  These 
were  included  in  the  baronial  body,  either 
because  they  held  their  lands  on  the  baronial 
tenure,  or  from  the  reverence  naturally  due 
to  their  offices  and  learning.  Since  the  falling 
away  of  the  clerical  estate  from  Parliament, 
these  spiritual  peers  have  been  its  only 
representatives  in  the  legislature.  Among 
the  members  of  this  composite  body  there 
were  several  degrees  of  title  and  honorary 
rank,  but  equal  rights  and  powers.  The 
judges  also  were  called  to  the  assembly,  but 
never  became  full  peers  ;  it  was  their  part  to 
guide  it  by  their  counsel,  not  to  Tote.  The 
House  has  "still  a  right  to  their  advice. 

During  mediaeval  times  the  Lords  were 
the  more  powerful  division  of  Parliament, 
and  generally  took  the  lead  in,  and  directed 
all  constitutional  struggles.  They  were  the  one 
effective  check  on  the  will  of  the  king,  and 
could  carry  most  points  that  they  deemed  vital. 
Yet  their  numbers  dwindled.  The  decrease  was 
entirely  among  the  abbots  and  friars;  these 
soon  sank  from  eighty  to  twenty-seven,  while 
the  bishops  were  constant  at  twenty,  and  the 
temporal  lords  never  varied  much  from  fifty. 
It  was  in  Henry  VI. 's  reign  that  the  practice 
of  making  peers  of  any  dignity  by  patent, 
hitherto  occasionally  used,  became  general. 
The  Wars  of  the  Roses,  by  thinning  the 
ranks,  greatly  diminished  the  |>olitical  weight 
of  the  Lords ;  and  their  order  was  of  com- 
paratively small  account  in  Tudor  times. 
And  tile  fall  of  the  monasteries  struck  nearly 
thirty  peers  off  their  roll  at  a  time  when  it  con- 
tained barely  ninety  names  in  all.  But  fifty 
temporal  peers  were  summoned  to  the  last  Par- 
liament of  Elizabeth.  The  rule  of  the  Stuarts 
added  to  both  their  numbers  and  considera- 
tion, though  the  advancing  pretensions  of  the 
Commons  checked  the  growth  of  the  latter. 
More  than  1*20  temporal  lords  sat  in  the  I<ong 
Parliament,  of  whom  a  third  took  the  Round- 
head side  in  tho  great  conflict.  Between  the 
Restoration  and  the  union  with  Scotland, 
their  history  is  marked  by  many  disputes 
with  the  Commons,  and  a  small  increase  in 
numbers  and  importance.  In  Charles  II. 's 
reign  they  established  their  right  to  act  as  a 
supreme  court  of  appeal  in  all  civil  causes, 
though  they  had  to  abandon  their  claim  to 
any  kind  of  original  jurisdiction.  Their 
judicial  function,  which  they  inherit  from 
the  old  ronrUiNm  rrgi*.  involved  them  in  an 
embittered  quarrel  with  the  Commons  in 
Anne's  reign,  when  a  disputed  question  re- 
garding the  rights  of  electors  at  Aylesburv, 
came  l»efore  them  for  a  final  decision.  In 
1 707  the  union  with  Scotland  added  sixteen 
representative  temporal  peers  to  their  num- 
bers, in  1801  that  with  Ireland  twenty-four 
temporal  and  four  spiritual,  which  last,  how- 
ever, have  since  been  taken  away  by  the  Irish 
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Church  Act.  They  escaped  a  great  danger  by 
the  failure  of  the  Peerage  Bill  in  1719.  which 
would  have  limited  their  number*  to  about 
200,  and  thus  kindled  against  them  vehement 
envy  and  jealousy.  Their  political  import- 
ance reached  its  highest  point  in  the  18th 
century,  in  the  last  years  of  which  they 
began  to  increase  rapidly  by  new  creations. 
This  expansion  has  gone  on  steadily  since ; 
they  are  now  ten  times  as  numerous  as  they 
were  under  the  Tudors.  The  Lords  cannot 
originate  money  bills;  but  the  members  of 
their  House  can  record  their  protest  and  its 
grounds  against  any  measure  tbey  dislike, 
and  in  1909  they  refused  to  pass  the  budget 
before  it  had  been  submitted  for  approval  to 
the  country.  Lately  the  crown  was  given 
power  to  create  a  few  life  -  peerages  to 
strengthen  the  legal  element  in  the  House. 
Lord  Kosebery  has  prominently  identified 
himself  with  the  movement  for  reforming 
the  Upper  House. 

Th*  Lord*'  Report  on  tht  Dignity  of  a  Perr ; 
Omrthope,  HittorU  Pttrttg*  ;  May,  Pmrtiral 
Trmilitt;  Stubiw,  Court.  Hist.;  Uallani,  Cotut. 

***  [J.  R] 

Lovat,  Simon  Fkasek,  Loud  (6. etrca  1676, 
d  1747),  was  the  second  son  of  Thos.  Kramer, 
fourth  son  of  Hugh,  ninth  Lord  Lovxt.  In- 
vested with  the  family  estates  for  supporting 
the  Government  in  the  rebellion  of  1 7 1 7,  he 
in  1746  sent  forth  his  clan  to  fight  for  the 
Pretender,  while  himself  posing  as  a  loyal 
subject.    For  this  treachery  he  whs  beheaded. 

Lovel,  Francis,  Viscount  (</.  1487  ?),  was 
one  of  Richard  III.'s  chief  favourites  aud 
advisets,  and  was  made  Constable  of  the 
Household.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Bos. 
worth,  supported  the  claims  of  Lambert  Sim* 
nel,  and  fought  also  in  the  battle  of  Stoke  in 
1487,  where  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
slain.  But  the  discovery  of  a  skeleton  in  a  j 
secret  chamber  at  Minster  Ixivel  makes  it 
probable  that  he  escaped  to  his  house,  where 
he  died,  perhaps  of  starvation. 

Bacon,  Hut.  o/  Htnry  VII  ;  Lingard,  Hist,  of 
Eng. 

Lowe,  Robert,  Viscount  Shehbrooep 
(1811-92),  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and 
University  College,  Oxford.  He  became 
M.P.  for  Kidderminster  in  1852,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1856, 
and  was  vice-president  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  from  1869  to  1864.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  Revised  Code  [Education,  p.  407]. 
In  1866  he  headed  the  "  Adullamite  "  schism 
in  the  Liberal  party.  Later  he  was  elected 
Member  for  the  University  of  London,  and 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the 
Liberal  Ministry  of  1868.  Here  he  made 
considerable  reforms  of  and  reductions  in 
taxation ;  but  bis  proposal  for  a  match -tax 
(1871)  excited  violent  hostility,  and  w«8 


abandoned.  He  was  home  secretary  1 873-74 ; 
but  after  1876,  partly  through  failure  of  his 
sight,  he  practically  retired  into  private  life. 
After  the  general  election  of  1880  he  was 
created  Viscount  Sherbrooke. 

Lucius  (or  Lcd),  Kino  (d.  nrea  180!').  is 
said  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  during 
the  papacy  of  Eleutherius,  entreating  thut  he 
might  be  made  a  Christian.  He  is  described 
as  King  of  the  Britons,  and  it  is  said  that 
through  him  Britain  received  the  faith.  The 
earliest  mention  of  Lucius  is  in  the  second 
Catalog**  of  Roman  Buhop*,  which  was  prob- 
ably compiled  about  a.d.  420. 

Bode.  EcrUsUutital  Hit.  ;  Bright,  &ri»  Eng. 
Church  Hitt. 

Luc  know,  The  Defence  or  (1857),  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  Owing  to  the  foresight  of 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  Residency  at  Luck- 
now  was  armed  and  provisioned  to  stands  siege. 
On  July  1  the  enemy  appeared  before  Luck- 
now,  and  the  English  withdrew  to  the 
Residency.  On  July  2  they  lost  their  gallant 
leader.  For  three  months,  however,  they 
held  out.  At  the  end  of  July  they  hoped  to 
be  relieved  by  Havelock,  but  this  proved 
false.  But  on  Sept.  19  and  20,  2,500  English 
soldiers  under  Sir  James  Outram,  Havelock, 
and  Neill,  crossed  the  Ganges.  On  the  25th, 
Neill  leading,  the  defences  of  Liu  know  were 
attacked.  The  fire  poured  upon  the  assailants 
was  tremendous,  but  they  succeeded  in 
making  their  way  into  the  Residency.  Outram 
now  assumed  the  command  of  the  garrison. 
The  rebel  forces,  so  far  from  retiring  from  the 
city,  now  pressed  the  siege  more  closely 
with  augmented  numbers.  On  Nov.  9  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Luck- 
now,  and  on  the  19th  the  position  defended  so 
nobly  for  six  months  was  evacuated. 

 ,  Siege  or  (Jan.  1— March  21,  1858). 

The  operations  for  the  recovery  of  Lucknow 
from  the  rebels  commenced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  On  Jan.  1  Brigadier  Hope  was  sent 
forward  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  iron  suspension  bridge  over 
the  Kallee  Middee.  This  was  done  success- 
fully, and  the  bridge  repaired.  Sir  Colin 
entrenched  him«elf  sirongly  in  the  Dilkoosha 
Palace,  March  2.  Heavy  guns  were  brought 
up  and  General  Outram  attacked  the  rebels 
in  their  strong  position  in  the  Kaiser  Bagh 
on  the  9th,  and  drove  them  before  him  till 
be  could  plant  his  batteries  so  as  to  enfilade 
the  works  on  the  canal  and  the  iron  and  stone 
bridges.  On  the  11th  Sir  Edward  Lingnrd 
inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the  enemy.  Brigadier- 
General  Franks  on  the  14th  successfully 
stormed  the  Iiuambarrah.  The  enemy  now 
began  to  evacuate  the  city.  On  the  19th 
a  combined  movement  inflicted  great  loss 
on  the  enemy.  On  the  21st  Sir  Edward 
Lingard  successfully  stormed  the  last 
rebel  stronghold  in  the  heart  of  the  city; 
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Brigadier  Campbell  drove  the  retreating 
rebels  six  miles  from  the  city  with  heavy  loss, 


Annual  Regitler,  1857-58;  K*ye,  Sepoy  War; 
lallesou,  Indian  Mutiny;  lanes,  Sepoy  Revolt. 


Lucy,  Kichakd  db  {d.  1179),  one  of  Henry 
II. 's  great  ministers,  was  a  supporter  of 
Stephen  against  Maud,  but  directly  Henry 
came  to  the  throne  he  was  appointed  Justiciar 
conjointly  with  Robert  de  Beaumont,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  De  Lucy  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office  alone.  He  helped  to 
draw  up  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  for 
which  he  was  excommunicated  by  Becket. 
In  1173  he  defeated  the  rebel  sons  of  Henry 
II.  at  Farnham,  and  waa  most  energetic 
in  suppressing  the  revolt.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  remarkably  ablo  ana  upright 
minister,  and  unswervingly  faithful  to 
Henry. 

Tom,  Judges  of  England  ;  Stnbbg,  Const.  Htit. 

Luddite  Riots,  The  (1811-1816),  wer« 
the  expression  of  an  ignorant  notion  among 
the  workpeople,  especially  of  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Nottinghamshire,  that  the 
distress,  which  was  terrible  and  almost  uni- 
versal among  the  poor,  was  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  before,  one  Ned  Ludd,  a  half-witted 
boy  in  a  Leicestershire  village,  made  him- 
self notorious  by  destroying  Btocking-frames. 
The  Yorkshire  rioters  chose  to  take  a 
namt:  from  this  poor  creature.  The  distress 
was  widespread ;  there  was  little  work  to  be 
done;  prices  were  very  high;  the  Continental 
war  was  still  draining  the  resources  of  the 
country.  The  causes  of  the  trouble  wen;  not 
far  to  seek  ;  yet  the  use  of  machinery,  which 
alone  kept  some  few  people  in  work,  was  set 
down  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief : 
and  the  poor,  ignorant,  half-starved  crowds 
set  to  work  busily  to  destroy  all  the  machinery 
they  could  reach.  During  1811—12,  the 
northern  counties  were  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
disturbance ;  the  army  was  busily  employed 
in  the  Peninsula ;  and  except  where  here  and 
there  a  resolute  mill-owner  overawed  the 
rioters,  no  machinery  was  safe  from  the 
marauding  bauds.  In  1816  the  riots  broke 
out  again.  The  conclusion  of  peace  was 
expected  to  bring  back  prosi»enty  imme- 
diately. The  expectation  was  not  fulfilled; 
and  di8ap|K>intment  developed  quickly  into 
exasperation,  producing  constant  disturbances. 
The  government  of  Lord  Liverpool  was  not  of 
a  kind  to  deal  with  this  state  of  things ;  they 
made  no  attempt  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
evil — which  was  the  utter  misery  of  the 
poor — but  on  the  contrary,  thought  only  of 
coercion.  If  the  riots  were  quelled  in  one 
place,  they  broke  out  in  another ;  and  the 
repressive  policy  of  the  government  only 
had  the  effect  of  manifesting  to  the  people 
the  necessity  of  union  among  themselves 
by  means  of  secret  societies.    With  the  return 


of  prosperity, 
died  out. 


however,  the  riots  gradually 


Slate  Trial*,  toI.  xxxi ;  Life  of  Lord  Sid- 
;  Mrs. 


mouth  ;  Ltreri-ool  Memoir* 
of  VkarlotU  Bronte. 


Uuakell,  Life 


Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  was  the  most 
important  stronghold  of  the  Middle  3Iarch  of 
Wales.  The  castle,  built  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, was  besieged  by  Stephen  in  1138.  It 
was  taken  by  De  Montfort  in  1264.  In  145U 
it  was  occupied  by  Henry  VI.,  and  subse- 
quently became  the  residence  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward, son  of  Edward  IV.,  and  of  Arthur,  son 
of  Henry  VII.,  who  died  here  in  1634.  In 
1646  it  was  captured  by  the  Parliamentarians. 
From  the  reign  of  Ed'ward  IV.  to  1685  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Marches  officially  oc- 
cupied Ludlow,  when  the  office  was  abolished, 
and  the  castle  allowed  to  decay.  The  holding 
of  the  Council  of  the  Marches  there  made  it  in 
a  sense  the  capital  of  nearly  all  South  Wales. 

Ludlow,  Edkujcd  (A.  ?  1617,  d.  1692), 
member  of  a  good  family  in  Wiltshire,  was,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  a  student  in  the 

Temple,  entered  Essex's  Guards,  and  served 
under  Waller  and  Fairfax.  At  the  end  of 
1645  he  was  elected  member  for  Wiltshire, 
and  took  his  seat  amongst  the  Republicans. 
He  sat  in  the  High  Court  which  judged  the 
king,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
State  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1651  he  was 
sent  to  Ireland  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Horse,  and,  after  Ireton's  death,  held  for  six 
'  months  the  supremo  command  until  superseded 
.  by  Fleetwood  (Nov.,  1651— July,  1652).  He 
remained  at  his  post  in  spite  of  Cromwell  s 
;  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  but  opposed 
the  proclamation  of  the  Protectorate,  and 
resigned  his  share  in  the  civil  government  of 
the  country  in  order  not  to  recognise  the  new 
authority."  In  Richard  Cromwell's  Parlia- 
ment ho  vigorously  opposed  the  govern- 
ment, and  urged  on  the  army  lenders 
the  restoration  of  the  Hump.  In  July,  1659, 
he  was  sent  again  to  Ireland  to  succeed 
Henry  Cromwell  as  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  the  title  of  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  Horse.  In  October,  having  returned 
to  England,  he  was  nominated  by  Lambert 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  established  by 
the  army,  but  steered  a  middle  course  between 
army  and  Parliament,  and  wished  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Rump.  After  Monk  restored 
the  secluded  members,  Ludlow  ceuaed  to 
attend  the  House,  but  still  continued  his  vain 
attempts  to  unite  the  remains  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  took  his  seat,  and 
surrendered  under  the  proclamation  ordering 
the  regicides  to  deliver  themselves  up  as 
prisoners,  but  remained  at  large  on  security. 
Thus,  when  he  found  his  life  in  danger,  hi 
was  able  to  fly  to  France  (Sept.,  1660).  He 
fixed  his  residence  first  at  Genova,  then  at 
Vevey,  where  he  remained  till  the  Revolution, 
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Then  he  ventured  to  return  to  England,  but 
the  House  of  Commons  present**!  an  address 
to  the  king  requesting  hi*  arrest,  and  he  was 
obliged  again  to  ily.  He  died  at  Yevey  in 
1693. 

Ludlow's  Jfrinmr*  describe  bis  experience* 
from  1£W  to  Vm,  autl  arc  particularly  valuable 
for  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  iu  Wiltshire, 
his  personal  relations  with  Cromwell,  and  the 
events  of  the  year  1652.  They  were  first  pub- 
li»he<l  in  1«**— 9U  (3  vols.  8vo),  and  reprinted  in 
1751  (1  vol.  folio,.  [C.  H.  P.] 

Luluch  was  the  son  of  Gilcomguin,  Mor- 
maer  of  Moray.  Un  the  death  of  Macbeth 
(1067),  he  was  declared  King  of  Scotland 
by  the  supporters  of  Macbeth.  After  a  reign 
of  a  few  months  he  was  slain  at  Essil,  in 
Strathbogie  (March  17,  10.>8). 

Luruley,  John,  Loan  {<!.  1609),  the 
brother-in-law  of  tho  Duke  of  Norfolk  (q.v), 
was  restored  in  blood  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1547,  his  father,  George,  Lord  Lumley, 
haviug  been  implicated  in  the  treason  of 
Sir  Thomas  Percy  and  L»rd  Darcy.  In 
1">69  he  was  arrested  and  placed  in  confine- 
ment at  Windsor  on  suspicion  of  being  favour- 
nble  to  the  Catholic  lords  in  the  north.  After 
the  collapse  of  the  rebellion  Lumley  resumed 
his  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain, 
and  speedily  became  involved  in  the  Ridolfi 
conspiracy,  on  the  discovery  of  which  he  was 
sent  to  the  Marshalsen.  He  was  subsequently 
pardoned,  ami  acted  as  a  commissioner  at  the 
trials  of  Murv  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex. 

Lundy's  Lane,  The  Battle  of  (July, 
1814),  during  the  American  War  of  1812  was 
fought  near  Fort  George,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
between  the  British  troops,  under  Sir  G. 
Drumtnond  and  General  Riall,  and  a  superior 
American  force  under  General  Brown.  The 
British  (mined  a  complete  victor)',  killing 
4,000  of  the  enemy. 

Luxemburg  Question.  In  1830,  at 
the  Conference  of  London,  the  Belgian  ques- 
tion was  complicated  by  the  Luxemburg 
question.  Luxemburg  was  really  part  of 
tho  Germanic  empire,  and  though  it  had 
1  to  the  King  of  Holland  (1814)  it 
formed  no  part  of  Holland.  Palmerston 
wished  it  to  be  united  with  Belgium  ;  Talley- 
rand wished  it  to  lie  handed  over  to  France. 
The  Conference  decided  that  it  should  remain 
part  of  the  Germanic  empire;  but  that  its 
western  part  should  be  ceded  to  Belgium 
[Treaty  op  London,  1831].  The  Conference 
eventually  separated  without  having  effected 
anvthinp,  but  the  provisions  of  the  Treat v  of 
London  (November,  1831)  were  enforced  by 
England  and  France  (1832). 

Ann.  Ritf. ;  Walpok,  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  ISIS.  . 

Lyndhurrt,  I*>rd  (A.  1772,  d.  18G3). 
John  Singleton  Copley  was  the  son  of  the  emi- 
nent painter,  John  Singleton  Copley ;  was  born 
at  Boston  in  America,  then  an  Englieh  town ; 
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was  educated  in  England,  at  first  by  a  private 
tutor,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  1804  ;  was  made  serjeant-at-law,  1813, 
and  first  became  prominently  known  from  the 
ability  he  displayed  as  one  of  the  counsel  who 
defended  Watson  and  Thistlewood  on  tho 
charge  of  high  treason,  1817.  He  entered 
Parliament  as  memlier  for  Yarmouth,  Isle  of 
Wight,  1818,  having  in  the  same  year  become 
king's  serjeant  and  Chief  Justice  of  Chester. 
He  afterwards  sat  for  Ashburton  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  He  was  soon  looked 
on  as  the  most  rising  lawyer  of  tho  Tory 
party,  and  a  convenient  opportunity  presenting 
itself  by  the  removal  of  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd 
to  the  Scotch  Bench,  Copley  was  appointed 
Solicitor-General  (1819)  and  knighted.  Whilo 
holding  this  office  he  wus  engaged,  in  1820, 
for  the  crown  in  two  memorable  cases ;  the 
trial  at  tho  Old  Bailey  of  the  Cato  Street 
conspirators  and  their  ringleader,  his  former 
client  Thistlewood,  and  the  proceedings 
against  Queen  Caroline  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  both  affairs  Sir  John  Copley  displayed 
remarkable  eloquence,  judgment,  and  forbear- 
ance. He  became  Attornev-General  in  1824, 
and  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  1826.  He  at  first 
energetically  opposed  the  Catholic  claims,  but 
afterwards  sided  with  those  who  felt  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  Catholic  Emancipation  beinff 
carried.  He  took  office  in  the  cabinet  formed 
by  Mr.  Canning  in  1827.  He  was  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor  for  the  first  time  (April  20, 
1827),  and  created  Lord  Lyndhurat  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month.  When  his  party  went  out  of 
offico  in  1830  he  retired  with  them,  but  was 
appointed  Lord  Chief  Kaon  of  the  Exchequer 
early  in  1831.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  op- 
posed the  Reform  Bill  with  all  his  energii-s 
and  eloquence,  and  was  the  virtual  leader  of 
the  Tory  opposition.  He  declared  the  mea- 
sure to  be  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  inconsistent  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.  He  again  took  office  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1834,  and 
retired  in  1 835.  I  n  1 84 1  Sir  liobert  Pool  again 
returned  to  power,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst 
to  the  Chancellorship  for  the  third  time.  He 
finally  resigned  in  1840.  He,  nevertheless, 
continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  debates 
of  tho  House  of  Lords. 

Bir  Theodore  Martin,  Lift  of  Lord  LfBmr*  ; 
Campbell,  Livtt  of  the  Chancellor*. 

Iiynedoch,  Thomas  Graham,  Loan  (V 
1748,  d.  1843),  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
Perthshire,  served  as  a  volunteer,  under  Ixird 
Mulgrave,  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  1794, 
and  showed  such  military  genius  and  courage 
that  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  com. 
mander.  Returning  to  England  he  raised  tho 
90th  Regim»nt  in  Perthshire,  and  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  it.  For  tho  next  few  years 
I  he  served  with  the  Austrian  army,  and  then 
1  returned  to  his  regiment  at  Gibraltar.  In 
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1808  ho  accompanied  Sir  John  Moore  to 
Sweden  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and  afterwards 
followed  him  to  Spain.  On  the  return  to 
England  after  thut  liattle,  he  whs  appointed 
to  command  a  division  at  the  siege  of 
Flushing;  hut  he  was  soon  afterwards 
ordered  to  the  Peninsula,  where  he  was 
nominated  second  in  command.  During 
the  winter  of  1810  he  held  Cadiz  ;  but  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  by  a  series  of 
masterly  tactics,  he  brought  on  a  battle  with 
Victor,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  hard-fought 
battle  at  Barosa.  lie  then  joined  Wellington, 
and  was  present  with  him  at  the  siege  of 
Ciudad  liodrigo,  after  which  he  went  to 
England  to  recruit  his  health.  He  returned 
to  Spain  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  campaign 
of  1813.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  at  Vittoria,  and  to  him  was  con- 
Hded  the  whole  charge  of  the  siege  of  San 
Sebastian,  which,  after  two  partial  failures, 
his  firm  resolution  and  skilful  management  at 
length  reduced.  After  crossing  the  Bidassoa 
he  was  compelled  again  to  seek  rest ;  but  in 
the  following  year  was  appointed  to  command 
the  disastrous  expedition  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries (1814).  The  expedition  was  a  failure, 
not,  however,  in  any  way  through  the  fault 
of  the  commander-in-chief.  In  May,  1814, 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

Lynedocb,  Memoir*;  Napier,  P«nin*uUir  War. 

Lyons,  Edmund,  Lord  (A.  1790,  d.  1858), 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Lyons,  of  St.  Austin's, 
Hants.  Ho  went  to  sea"  in  1803.  In  1828 
he  became  captain  of  the  Blonde,  in  which  he 
co-operated  with  tho  French  in  expelling  the 
Turks  from  the  Morea.  In  1835  he  was 
appointed  minister  at  the  new  court  at 
Atl  hens.  From  1849  to  1851  he  presided 
over  the  mission  at  Heme :  from  1851  to 
1853  he  resided  as  minister  at  Stock- 
holm. In  1853,  however,  he  was  appointed 
second  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet.  In  the  Agamemnon  he  arranged,  super- 
intended, and  made  possible  the  embarkation 
of  the  allied  forces  at  Varna  and  the  Isle  of 
Serpents,  and  their  binding  near  Eupatoria. 
He  served  all  through  the  Crimean  War, 
materially  assisting  the  generals  by  his 
ready  co-operation,  and  inflicting  severe 
damage  on  the  Russian  fleet.  In  June, 
1855,  he  became  commander-in-chief.  In 
1856  he  was  created  Baron  Lyons. 

Lyttelton,  Edward,  L>rd  [b.  1589,  d. 
1645),  was  a  member  of  a  distinguished  legal 
family  and  the  son  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
North  Wales.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1626, 
and  at  once  joined  tho  popular  side,  taking 
a  leading  part  against  Buckingham.  In  the 
Parliament  of  1028  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  redress  of  grievances,  but  by 
1631  he  had  made  hie  peace  with  the  king, 
and  in  1634  ho  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
General,  in  which  capacity  he  conducted  with 
great  ability  the  case  against  Hainpden.  In 


1641  be  was  made  Lord  Keeper  and  received 
a  jM-erage.  During  the  debates  with  tb>^ 
Long  Parliament,  Lyttelton  had  a  difficult 
part  to  play,  and  at  length  finding  that 
moderate  counsels  were  unavailing,  he  fled  t" 
the  king  at  York,  taking  the  Groat  Seal  with 
him.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  raised  a 
regiment  consisting  of  gentlemen  of  the  inn- 
of  court  and  others,  and  acted  himself  M 
colonel.  Put  being  unused  to  military  ser- 
vice, his  exertions  were  too  much  for  hi* 
strength,  and  he  died  before  very  long.  "  He 
was  a  man  of  great  reputation  in  the  prof*-*- 
sion  of  the  law,"  says  Clarendon,  "  for 
learning  and  all  other  advantages  which 
attend  the  most  eminent  men  ....  and  was 
not  only  very  ready  and  ex]>ert  in  hooka,  but 
exceedingly  versed  in  records." 

Lyttelton.  Gkoroe,  Lord  (b.  1709,  d. 
1773).  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1735. 
whon  ho  joined  the  opposition  against  Walpole. 
He  was  made  secretary  to  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  1737,  and,  on  the  downfall  of 
Carteret,  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (1744).  In 
1755  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  in  1766  raised  to  the  peerage. 
Besides  writing  numerous  miscellaneous  and 
poetical  works,  he  was  the  author  of  a  His- 
tory of  Henry  II.  (1764),  which,  though  now 
somewhat  out  of  date,  is  valuable  from  the 
materials  which  the  author  has  accumulated 
and  the  industry  with  which  he  worked  at 
the  original  und  later  authorities, 

Lyttelton  (<>r,  Littleton),  Thomas  (d. 
1481),  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  from 
1466  to  1481.  He  is  famous  chiefly  for  his 
Treat Ue  on  Tenure: 

The  Trealiu   on  Tenure* 
No 

ntar 
Pint  Instittie,  I 

Lytton,  Edward  Georob  Earlb  Bilwrr, 
1st  Lord  (b.  1803,  d.  1873),  first  entered  Par- 
liament as  Member  for  St.  Ives  in  1831.  He 
attached  himself  to  the  Whigs,  and  in  1835 
wrote  a  widely  read  pamphlet  on  "  the  crisis'' 
fn  1832  he  was  returned  for  Lincoln,  and  re- 
presented that  borough  till  1841.  In  1843 
he  changed  his  name  to  Bui wcr- Lytton.  In 
1852  he  re-entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
a  Conservative,  and  on  the  accession  of  Lord 
Derby  to  power  (1858)  he  became  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  During  his  short 
j>eriod  of  oflice,  lastiug  only  a  year,  he  called 
into  existence  two  new  colonies,  those  of 
British  Columbia  and  Queensland.  In  1866 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  Lord  Lytton 
was  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  accom- 
plished writers  of  his  time,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  large  number  of  fictions,  poems, 
dramas,  and  miscellaneous  works. 

I<ord  Lytton'*  Memoir*  hare  been  compiled 
by  hid  son,  the  Earl  of  Lytton.   The  test  two 
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reach)  at  Ronen   about  1481,  and 
into  English  in  1538.    It  has  been 
Mr.  H.  Roscoe,  in  1825.  Coke'* 
Commentary,  called  Coke  upon  Litttllon,  or  the 
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Macartney,  Gborob,  1st  Earl  (A.  1737, 
d.  1806],  after  a  distinguished  diplomatic 
and  political  career,  was  in  1775  Bent  out  a* 
Governor  of  Grenada.  In  1779  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Count  d'Estaing,  and  sent  to 
France.  Jrom  1780  to  1786  he  was  Governor 
of  Madras,  and  in  1792  was  sent  to  Pekin  as 
ambassador.  In  1796  he  was  made  Governor 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  where  his  first  act 
was  to  attempt  to  check  the  aggression  of  the 
colonists  by  the  proclamation  of  exact  boun- 
daries; during  his  tenure  of  this  office 
fl  796— 98)  he  managed  to  restrain  in  a  great 
degree  the  turbulence  of  the  Boers. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babinotov,  Loud 
(A.  1800,  d.  1859),  was  the  son  of  Zachary 
Macaulay,  an  African  merchant,  and  a  leading 
mover  in  tho  agitation  against  the  Slave 
Trade.  He  was  oducat«*d  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where,  in  1822,  he  obtained  a 
fellowship.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1826,  and  in  1830  entered  Parliament  for 
Calne.  Ho  joined  the  Whigs  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  dcbateB  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  making  some  brilliant  speeches.  Lord 
Grey  appointed  him  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Control.  In  1834  he  went  to  India  as 
legal  member  of  Council,  and  assisted  to  draw 
up  tho  Indian  penal  code.  In  1838  ho  re- 
turned. In  1839  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
for  War,  which  office  he  held  till  1 84 1 ,  and  was 
Paymaster  of  tho  Forces  from  1846  to  1848. 
In  1857  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  but  his 
health  would  not  allow  him  to  take  any 
further  part  in  public  affairs.  He  died  Dec. 
28,  1859,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbev.  In  1843,  Macaulay's  E»»ay*,  contri- 
buted to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  were  pub- 
lished in  a  collected  form.  These  essays, 
which  are  for  tho  most  part  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  English  literature  and  history, 
such  as  IiOrd  Chatham,  Warren  Hastings, 
Bacon,  and  Addison,  are  remarkable  for  their 
brilliancy  and  vigour  of  style,  and  the  skill 
with  which  the  results  of  wide  reading  are 
presented  in  an  easy  and  interesting  form. 
They  have  been  extraordinarily  popular.  In 
1848  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  of 
Macaulay's  History  of  England;  the  third 
and  fourth  being  published  in  1855 ;  and  a 
fifth  compiled  from  the  historian's  papers  ap- 
peared in  1861.  Macaulay's  History  was  left 
unfinished.  Tho  author  designed  to  bring  it 
down  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of  his 
own  generation.  As  it  stands  it  is  only  com- 
plete to  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  though 
the  final  volume,  which  was  in  part  compiled 
from  the  author's  papers,  takes  us  to  the 
death  of  William  III.  After  a  general 
sketch  of  tho  earlier  history,  tho  historian 
narrates  in  detail  the  reigns*  of  Charles  II., 
James  IL,  and  William   111.  Macaulay's 


History  of  England  has  been  more  popular 
and  more  widely  read  than  probably  any 
other  historical  work  ever  written.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged by  scholars  to  have  grave  defects. 
Tho  author's  love  of  paradox  hits  frequently 
led  him  to  mis-statements  and  exaggeration'; 
he  is  a  pronounced  partisan,  and  over- praises 
some  of  his  characters  as  greatly  as  he 
depreciates  others ;  and  he  is  constantly  un- 
able to  resist  the  temptation  to  sacrifice  im- 
partiality for  the  purpose  of  making  a  point, 
or  heightening  an  effect.  His  acquaint* 
anco  with  the  literature  of  the  period  win 
extensive;  but  ho  does  not  always  uso  hi| 
material!  with  critical  judgment,  and  tin 
statements  of  worthless  authorities  sometimes 
receive  an  undue  prominence.  His  want  of 
wide  sympathy,  too,  and  of  real  insight  into 
human  nature,  has  prevented  his  appreciating 
great  men  with  whom  his  views  were  not  in 
accord  ;  so  that  his  pictures  of  some  of  them  are 
inadequate  and  even  distorted.  But  with  these 
defects  the  merits  of  the  history  are  conspi- 
cuous. It  remains  the  chief  modern  authority 
in  English  for  the  period  of  which  it  treats. 
Its  pictures  of  men  and  manners  have  hardly 
been  excelled  in  graphic  power,  and  bring 
home  tho  subject  to  the  reader  in  a  manner 
attained  by  few  historians.  The  rigorous 
movement  of  the  narrative,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  style,  the  wit  and  point  with  which  the  book 
sparkles  all  through,  and  the  frequent  passages 
of  extraordinarily  vivid  descriptive  writing, 
suffice  to  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  English 
literature. 

M:ii  a u lav's  Lift  nnd  Lrtin-t  bare  been  j»ub- 
lifched  bv  bia  nephew.  Mr.  G.  O.  Treveljran. 
The  work  girem  a  pleatiing  account  of  bis 


Macbeth,  son  of  Finlay  or  Find,  Thane 
of  Glamia,  was  Mormaer  of  Ross  and  Moray, 
and  the  general  of  King  Duncan  against 
the  Norwegians  Thorfinn  and  Thorkcll.  In 
1040  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  slew 
Duncan  by  treachery  in  a  smith's  hut  near 
Elgin,  and  divided  the  kingdom  with  Thor- 
finn, taking  to  himself  the  districts  south 
and  west  of  the  Tay,  with  the  central  district 
in  which  Scone  is  situated.  Although  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the  Macbeth 
of  history  from  the  Macbeth  of  Shakespeare 
and  tradition,  hcappears  to  have  ruled  Scotland 
well,  and  to  have  benefited  the  Church  in  no 
small  degree.  Although  he  had  married  Guroch, 
the  granddaughter  of  Kenneth  IV.,  Mnebcth 
was  always  regarded  as  a  usurper,  and  in 
1045  we  "find  Crinan,  Abbot  of  Duukcld, 
making  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  reinstate  his 
grandchildren  on  the  throne.  In  1050  Macbeth 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  being  the  first  King 
of  Scotland  who  entered  into  communication 
with  the  Papal  see,  and  on  his  return  was 
attacked  bv  Si  ward,  ..arl  of  North  umbria,  and 
defeated  (July  27,  1  >54).  Si  ward  succeeded 
in  establishing  Malcolm,  son  of  Duncan,  as 
King  of  Cumbria.  In  1057,  on  the  death  of  his 
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powerful  ally  Thorfinn,  Macbeth  was  again 
attack*  <  1  by  Malcolm,  and  slain  at  Lumpha- 
nan.  From  thia  time  hereditary,  instead  of 
collateral,  succession  became  the  rule  in  Scot- 
land. The  reign  of  Macbeth  is  shrouded  in 
the  mysteries  of  legend  and  romance.  It  must 
}>e  remembered  that  the  well-known  stories  of 
Banquo,  the  march  of  liirnam  Wood,  and  the 
like,  are  mere  inventions  of  the  chroniclers. 

Skene.  Celtic  SMland;  Holinahed  for  the 
legendary  history. 

McCarthy,  Jvktin  (b.  1830),  is  a  native 
of  Cork.  He  entered  Parliament  as  a  Nation- 
alist member  for  Longford  in  1879.  was 
chosen  vice-chairman  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party  in  1880,  and  ten  years  later 
was  elected  chairman  of  that  section  of  the 
party  which  repudiated  Mr.  Pamell,  a  position, 
he  resigned  in  1896.  Mr.  McCarthy  is  also 
a  journalist,  novelist,  and  historian. 

Macdonald,  Flora  (d.  1790),  was  a  lady 
of  South  List,  who  is  famous  for  the  help 
she  gave  the  Young  Pretender,  Charles  Ed- 
ward Stuart,  in  escaping  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden.  She  caused  the  prince  to  be 
dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  and  to  pass  as 
her  maidservant,  and  by  her  courage  and  rc- 
sourco  succeeded  in  bringing  him  safely  to 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  where  he  escaped  to  France. 
Flora  Macdonald  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  till  July,  1747.  She  married  a 
relation,  also  named  Macdonald,  and  went 
with  him  to  America,  but  subsequently  re- 
turned to  Scotland. 

Macdonald  of  the  Isles,  Alexan- 
der was  one  of  tbe  Highland  chieftains  sum- 
moned by  James  I.  to  appear  at  Inverness  in 
1427.  He  was  there  thrown  into  prison,  but, 
having  made  his  submission,  was  released. 
His  first  act  was  to  burn  Inverness,  and  to 
invade  Lochaber,  where,  however,  he  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  was  imprisoned 
at  Tantallon  Castle. 

Mackay,  General  Hugh  (d.  1692),  of 
Sconry,  in  Sutherlandshire,  having  served 
abroad  for  thirty  years,  was  sent  by  William 
III.  to  Scotland  in  1689,  where  he  endeavoured 
to  bring  Claverhouse  to  bay,  fixing  his  head- 
quarters at  Inverness.  yFor  some  time  he 
was  unsuccessful,  but  at  length  forced  an  en- 
gagement  at  Killiecmnkie  (June  17,  1689), 
where,  although  he  suffered  defeat,  he  had  a 
more  than  counterbalancing  gain  in  the  death 
of  his  great  opponent.  The  following  year 
Mackay  built  Fort  William.  He  then  went 
to  Ireland,  where  he  served  under  Ginkell, 
and  was  present  at  Aghrim.  He  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  in  1692.*$, 

Mackintosh, Sir  James  (b.  1765,rf.  1832), 
was  born  at  Aldourie,  Inverness-shire,  educated 
at  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  From  thence 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medicine,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  and  also  of  the  Speculative  Society. 


In  1789  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  tho 
Rege&cy  Question,  in  which  he  supported  the 
views  of  the  Whigs.  In  1791  he  became 
known  to  the  world  as  tho  antagonist  of  Mr. 
Burke  in  his  J'oidtcue  (tallica.  The  talent 
he  displayed  made  him  many  illustrious 
friends  in  the  Opposition,  but  he  was  soon 
converted  by  Burke  himself.  In  1795  he  waa 
called  to  the  bar.  In  1803  he  defended  the 
French  journalist  Peltier.  He  held  fur  some 
time  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  General 
Polity  and  of  Law  in  the  East  India  College 
at  Haileybury  ;  from  that  situation  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  office  of  Recorder  of  Bombay, 
on  which  occasion  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  (Dec.  21,  1803).  He  returned  in 
1811,  and  was  elected  member  for  Nairn 
(1813).  In  1818  he  was  elected  for  K nan  s- 
borough  under  the  influence  of  tho  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  He  devoted  himself  during  his 
Parliamentary  career  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Penal  Code.  Among  other  works  Mack- 
intosh wrote  a  Hitter*  of  England,  extending 
down  to  lo72,  and  a  Huitory  of  the  Retolnlwn 
of  HiMS. 

Macnaghten,  Sir  William  (rf.  1841). 
Mr.  Macnaghten  was  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Madras  army  before  he  entered  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service.  He  gained  great  dis- 
tinction at  the  College  of  Fort  William,  and 
in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service.  He 
entered  the  political  department  during  the 
administration  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck.  In 

1837  he  was  Lord  Auckland's  secretary.  In 

1838  he  was  sent  to  Lahore  to  negotiate  the 
triple  alliance  with  Runjeet  Singh.  He  ac- 
companied the  Afghan  expedition  as  political 
envoy.  In  1840  he  was  made  a  baronet.  On 
Dec.  23  ho  was  assassinated  at  Cabul  by 
Akbar  Khan. 

Macqnarie,  Colonel  Lachlan,  was,  in 
1810,  sent  out  as  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales.  By  his  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  £he  discharged  convicts  he  did  much  to 
develop  tho  colony,  whilst  his  employment 
of  convict  labour  in  the  construction  of  roads 
had  the  effect  of  opening  out  the  country  to 
an  extent  hitherto  unknown.  On  his  return 
to  England  in  1822,  he  left  New  South  Wales 
"  four  times  as  populous  and  twenty  times  as 
large  as  when  he  went  out" 

Mad  Parliament.   [Henry  III.] 

Mahdi.  {See  Socdan.] 

Madras  was  granted  to  the  English  as  a 
site  for  a  trading  factory,  with  a  small  adja- 
cent factory,  by  the  Rajah  of  Bijnagur,  in 
1639.  A  fort,  called  Fort  St.  Gitorge,  was 
erected  here.  In  1654  it  was  created  a  Pre- 
sidency. It  speedily  grew  in  importance,  and 
became  almost  the  largest  trading  station  of 
the  English  in  India.  In  1702  the  fort  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  out  successfully  again** 
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the  besieging  army  of  the  Emperor  Aurung- 
zebe.  In  1746,  however,  it  was  captured  by 
the  French  general,  Labourdonnais  (.Sept.  I '), 
and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  till 
restored  to  the  English  bv  the  Peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  (1748).  In  the  Seven  Years'  War 
it  was  besieged  (Dec.,  1758)  by  Lally,  till 
relieved  by  Admiral  Pocoeke  (Feb.,  1759). 
In  1 769  it  was  threatened,  though  not  actually 
attacked,  by  Hyder  AH.  In  1809  a  mutiny 
of  the  officers  took  place.  In  1817  the  town 
was  l>esiegcd  by  the  Pindarries.  In  1833  a 
bishopric  was  established  there. 

Madras  Mutiny,  The  (1809),  was  a 
serious  disturbance  among  the  European  offi- 
cers of  the  East  India  Conqmny's  army.  The 
retrenching  theories  of  the  Directors  induced 
thorn  to  reduce  some  of  the  perquisites  of  the 
officers.  The  whole  army  broke  out  into 
mutiny.  A  hundred  and  fifty-eight  officers 
signed  an  address  to  government  demanding 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  order  and  the 
restoration  of  the  officers.  Supported  by  the 
new  commander-in-chief  and  the  king's  regi- 
ments, Sir  George  Barlow  appealed  to  the 
sepoys  against  their  officers.  This  was  done 
so  successfully  that  only  in  Seringapatam  was 
there  any  disturbance,  where  the  native  regi- 
ments commanded  by  disaffected  officers  re- 
fused to  submit,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the 
king's  troops,  with  the  result  that  150  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  officers,  alarmed  at 
the  energetic  measures  of  Sir  George  and  the 
intention  of  Lord  Minto  to  repair  at  once  to 
Madras,  paused  at  open  rebellion.  By  August 
16th  all  had  returned  to  their  duty.  On 
reaching  Madras,  I^ord  Minto  issued  a  gene- 
ral order  of  such  considerate  and  anxious 
reprobation  that  all  were  conciliated,  and  the 
exception  of  twenty-one  ringleaders  from  the 
general  amnesty  was  received  with  equa- 
nimity. Of  these  twenty-one,  four  were 
cashiered,  one  acquitted,  and  the  rest  dis- 
missed ;  but  all  were  subsequently  restored 
to  the  service. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxronn,  Case  of 

(1687 — 88),  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  downfall  of  James  II.  In  1687  the 
presidency  of  Mapdalcn  College  fell  vacant, 
when  James  II.  issued  a  letter  ordering  the 
election  of  one  Anthonv  Farmer,  a  Koman 
Catholic,  iu»  president.  Farmer  was  not  only 
disqualified  technically  from  holding  the 
appointment,  but  was  a  man  of  notoriously 
immoral  life  and  \ml  reputation.  In  spite  of 
the  royal  injunction,  the  fellows  elected  one 
of  their  number,  Dr.  Hough,  to  the  presi- 
dency, whereupon  they  were  cited  before  the 
Commission.  The  proofs  of  Farmer's  dis- 
graceful conduct  were  indisputable,  and  the 
Commission  cancelled  his  nomination,  but 
insisted  on  the  election  of  Parker,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  another  Catholic,  to  the  presidency. 
Airain  the  fellows  refused,  and  for  this  all  the 
fellows  except  two,  who  yielded  to  the  king's 


wishes,  were  suspended,  and  eventually  de- 
prived of  their  fellowships,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  whole  revenues  of  the  college 
I  were  enjoyed  by  Cat  holies  But  in  1088 
Jemes,  being  anxious  to  conciliate  his  subjects, 
restored  the  ejected  fellows,  and  accepted 
Hough  as  president. 

Magedauo,  The  Battle  or  (750).  was  a 
▼ictory  for  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde  over 
the  Picts.  Magedauc  is  Mugdoch,  in  Dum- 
bartonshire. 

Magersfontein,  The  Battle  or.  [See 
Boer  War.] 

Magna  Carta.  The  Charter  that  is 
called  Great,  to  mark  its  prominent  value 
among  the  charters  granted  by  the  Norman 
and  Angevin  kings,  is  properly  a  treaty  made 
between  John  and  his  subjects,  and  was 
"  given  under  our  hand,"  that  is,  sealed  with 
the  royal  seal,  on  June  15,  1215.  But  it  had 
still  to  undergo  several  changes.  As  originally 
granted,  it  contained  sixty -three  clauses, 
which,  among  other  provisions,  set  limits 
to  the  usuries  of  the  Jews,  pledged  the  king 
to  raise  no  scutage  or  aid  "  save  through  the 
common  council  of  the  realm,  or  on  the  three 
ordinary  feudal  occasions,"  prescribed  the 
forms  of  summoning  this  council,  forbade 
any  increase  of  the  customary  forms,  em- 
powered every  ono  to  go  away  from  and  come 
back  to  the  realm  unhindered,  mitigated  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  Forest  Laws,  and 
banished  the  royal  mercenaries.  When  first 
confirmed,  in  1216,  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
for  the  boy-king,  Henry  III.,  it  had  lost  all 
these  and  other  concessions ;  and  thus  its 
clauses  were  abridged  to  forty-two.  At  its 
second  confirmation,  made  in  1217,  these 
forty-two  had  grown  to  forty-seven,  one  of 
which  settled  tho  times  of  holding  the  county 
court  and  view  of  frank-pledge,  while  another 
restricted  grants  in  mortmain.  The  fifth 
confirmation,  made  in  1225,  reduced  the 
clauses  once  more,  to  thirty-seven  this  time, 
and  these  proved  the  final  and  accepted  legal 
version.  Even  in  this  form  it  is  a  most  com- 
prehensive doc  ument ;  hardly  an  interest  is 
overlooked.  To  the  ( Tiurch  it  guaranteed  the 
freedom  that  mainly  meant  full  liberty  to 
choose  its  prelates  ;  to  tenants-in-chief  relief 
from  the  oppressive  enforcement  of  feudal 
obligations;  from  disparagement  of  heirs  and 
spoliation  of  widows;  to  mesne  tenants 
Similar  securities  against  mesne  lords ;  to 
London  and  other  cities  and  towns  nil  their 
ancient  franchises;  to  merchants  full  licence 
to  go  about  buying  and  w  iling  from,  to, 
or  through  England  unfleeeed;  to  villeins 
that  their  wainage  should  not  be  distrained 
to  pay  fines  ;  to  the  collective  community  that 
Common  Pleas  should  be  held  in  a  fixed 
place  ;  that  fines  should  be  assessed  on  oath,  by 
upright  men  of  the  venue,  and  be  proportionc>d 
to  the  offence )  that  weights  and  measures 
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should  be  unifurm,  and  that  the  sheriffs  should 
ho  curb**!  in  the  exercise  of  their  manifold 
authority.  Hut  the  highest  pitch  of  the 
Charter  is  reached  in  the  clauses  that  assure 
even'  fn-eman  that  his  person  and  property 
are  absolutely  secure  from  every  kind  of 
damaging  process,  44  save  through  the  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land," 
and  pledge  the  king  not  to  sell,  refuse,  or 
postpone  the  doing  of  justice  to  any  one.  The 
later  confirmations  are  almost  bovond  reckon- 
ing; fifteen  are  found  in  Edward  III.'s 
reign  alone.  Never  hag  law  been  held  in 
higher  esteem  ;  the  very  day  that  Charles  II. 
entered  Ixmdon  as  a  restored  king,  the 
Commons  asked  him  to  confirm  Magna  Carta. 

Matthew  Paris,  p.  2Sci,  Ac. ;  Ralph  of  Cokkcs- 
hall;  Blackstone,  Prtfac*  to  Maana  Carta; 
Stubbs,  Con*.  HM.,  cb.  xii.,  and  Select  Charier,. 

[J.  B.] 

Maharajpore,  The  Battle  op  (Dec.  29, 
1843),  took  place  during  the  Gwalior  War. 
The  impossibility  of  restoring  order  to  the 
Gwalior  State  belonging  to  Scindia,  except 
by  an  appeal  to  arms,  determined  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  to  despatch  an  army  to  effect  this.  On 
Pec.  "20  the  army  advanced  on  Gwalior.  Scin- 
dia's  troops  had  taken  up  a  strong  position,  and 
during  the  night  seven  battalions  of  infantry 
entrenched  themselves  with  twenty  guns  of 
heavy  calibre  in  the  village  of  Maharajpore. 
Sir  Hugh  Gough,  despising  his  enemy,  made 
no  reconnaissance,  and  therefore  knew  nothing 
of  this  change  of  position.  The  discharge  of 
the  masked  batteries  gave  the  first  notice  of 
the  proximity  of  Scindia's  army.  The  heavy 
guns  had  Mn  left  behind,  and  so  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  at  once  launched  his  troops  on  the 
Mahratta  batteries,  which  were  served  with 
frantic  desperation  till  all  the  gunners  were 
shot  down  at  their  posts.  After  the  guns 
were  captured,  the  infantry  maintained  their 
ground  with  great  determination,  and  the  vic- 
tory was  not  gained  till  1.000  of  the  British 
army  fell,  killed  and  wounded. 

Mahidpore,  The  Battle  ok  (Dec.  21, 
1817),  was  fought  during  the  war  against 
Holkar.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  moved  up  to 
Mahidpore  to  bring  on  the  issue  of  a  battle. 
Holkar's  army  was  protected  by  a  river  in 
front,  its  left  flank  resting  on  a  deep  morass 
and  its  front  lined  with  a  formidable  bat- 
tery of  seventy  guns.  Sir  Thomas  launched 
his  men  across  the  difficult  river  by  a 
single  ferry,  in  the  face  of  a  terrific  fire,  to 
seize  the  guns  which  had  silenced  his  own 
light  infantry.  Holkar's  artillerymen  fought 
with  great  gallantry,  but  were  struck  down 
at  their  guns.  A  general  rout  took  place  and 
the  victory  was  complete  though  won  at  the 
expense  of  778  killed  and  wounded. 

Mahomet  Ali  {</.  179o)  was  the  son  of 

Anwar-ud-deen,  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  In 
1749  he  was  placed  on  the  throne  after 
the  recapture  of  Arcot  from  the  French  and 


Chunda  Sahib.  He  was  shortly,  however, 
attacked  in  his  camp,  and  with  difficulty  es- 
caped to  Nazir  Jung.  He  now  made  overtures 
to  the  French,  but  dive's  success  at  Arcot 
(1751)  confirmed  him  to  the  English.  He 
now  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Mysore 
and  Tan j ore,  and  raised  an  army  of  Mah- 
rattas  under  Morari  Itao.  The  Carnatic  was 
gradually  reduced  by  the  English  and  native 
armies.  In  17">6  a  suspension  of  arms  was 
agreed  to,  and  Mahomet  Ali  was  acknow- 
ledged Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  He  was  beset 
with  difficulties,  and  in  1757  required  the 
aid  of  a  British  detachment  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  of  his  brothers  and  collect  his  re- 
venue. During  tho  war  he  was  Compelled  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Mahratta  Bajee  ltao. 
His  rebellious  subjects  gave  him  considerable 
trouble.  In  1769  he  quarrelled  with  Tan- 
jore.  The  result  of  the  war  which  followed 
was  the  conquest  of  Taniore,  which  was  given 
to  Mahomet  Ali  by  the  English.  In  1776  he 
was  compelled  to  disgorge  it  again.  He  waa 
an  object  of  peculiar  aversion  to  Hyder  Ali, 
owing  to  the  malign  influence  he  was  sup- 
posed to  exercise  on  the  English  counsels. 
ITte  Carnatic  becamo  the  scene  of  the  war 
again  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1778. 
During  the  reign  of  Mahomet  Ali  the  Car- 
natic gradually  assumed  a  position  of  com- 
plete dependence  on  England.  Its  defence 
was  guaranteed  in  return  for  tribute.  All 
its  foreign  relations  were  conducted  through 
the  English.  Its  contribution  was  liable  to 
be  raised  in  war  time.  Its  government  was 
assumed  by  the  English  in  war  time. 
Mill,  Uut.  of  India, 

Mahon,  Loud.   [Stanhope,  Hexhy.] 

Mahrattas,  The,  consisted  of  several 
tribes  of  Hindoo  mountaineers  whose  origin 
and  early  history  is  obscure.  They  were 
brought  into  prominence  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  by  the  chief  Sivaji. 
Beginning  with  a  small  estate  and  a  small 
army,  he  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Moguls,  and  the  wars  of  Anrungzebe.  to 
enlarge  his  army,  and  extend  his  dominions  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbours.  His  head- 
quarters were  fixed  at  Satara,  from  which 
plundering  hordes  sallied  in  every  direction, 
until  the  whole  surface  of  India  was  studded 
with  their  possessions.  The  break  up  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  which  followed  the  invasiou 
of  Nadir  Shah,  enabled  thern  to  extend  their 
dominions  from  Delhi  in  the  north  to  the 
Toombuddra,  a  southern  tributary  of  the 
Kistna  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  Gujerat  on  the  west.  During  the 
reigns  of  Sivaji's  weak  successors  all  autho- 
rity was  usurped  by  the  principal  officers  of 
Suite.  Two  jHjwcrful  kingdoms  were  formed, 
the  one  under  the  Peishwa,  or  prime  minister, 
whose  capital  was  at  Poonah,  and  the  other 
under  the  commander-in-chief,  who  fixed  his 
capital  at  Nagpore,  and  is  known  as  the 
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Rajah  of  Berar.  Tho  authority  of  tho  Rajah 
of  Satara  became  merely  nominal,  and  all 
power  resided  in  the  Peishwa,  who  became 
head  of  the  Mahratta  Confederacy.  A  herds- 
man  founded  a  sovereignty  in  Gujerat,  fixing 
his  court  at  Baroda,  and  was  known  by  the 
title  of  the  Guirowar.  Another  band  sallying 
south  founded  the  state  of  Tanjore ;  all  these 
chieftains,  including  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  or 
the  Bhonslah,  acknowledged  tho  supremacy 
of  the  Peishwa,  and  marched  to  battle  under 
his  standard.  This  ill-cemented  confederacy 
tended  to  split  up  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
successive  Poishwaa  and  the  rise  of  other 
chieftain*,  »ueh  as  Seindia  and  Holkar,  who 
waged  almost  independent  wars  in  Kajpootana 
and  Malwa.  This  disintegrating  tendency 
was  shown  at  the  Peace  of  Salbhyo,  when 
Mahdajee  Seindia  assumed  an  almost  inde- 
pendent position  as  mediator  .between  the 
Poonah  State  and  tho  English  government. 
The  confederacy,  however,  still  held  toge- 
ther, and  in  IT'Jo,  for  the  last  time,  the  whole 
.Mahratta  army  assembled  under  the  banner 
of  the  Peishwa,  to  crush  the  Nizam.  The 
civil  wars  and  disturbances  which  attended 
the  accession  of  Bajee  Rao  II.,  and  the  rivalry 
between  the  various  chiefs,  especially  Dowlut 
Rao  Seindia,  and  Jeswunt  liao  Holkar,  caused 
the  total  break-up  of  the  confederacy  by  the 
Treaty  of  Bassein.  The  result  of  the  wars 
which  followed  was  to  reduce  the  Peishwa  to 
the  position  of  a  dependent  on  the  English 
government,  and  to  establish  Seindia,  Holkar, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  as  indejiendont 
sovereigns.  Tanjore  had  already  fallen  to 
the  English,  and  the  Guicowar'waa  bound 
by  a  defensive  alliance  to  the  conquerors  of 
India.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Peishwa  at 
his  dependent  state,  and  his  attempts  to 
recover  independence,  in  which  ho  was  aided 
by  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  Appa  Sahib,  caused 
the  deposition  of  tho  former,  tho  annexation 
of  his  territories,  and  the  final  dissolution  of 
the  Mahratta  Confederacy  (1818). 

The  chief  members  of  the  Mahratta  Con- 
federacy were: — 

The  Rajah  of  Satara,  the  descendant  of 
Sivaii.  The  authority  of  this  prince,  long 
obsolete,  was  revived  m  1819,  on  the  down- 
fall of  the  Poonah  State.  A  oortion  of  terri- 
tory was  restored  to  him  with  limited  political 
power.  This  re-organisation  was  dangerous 
as  supplying  a  fresh  nucleus  for  Mahratta 
intrigue, "and  like  all  ill-judged  mmsures  was 
productive  of  disastrous  results.  In  1839  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Kaj.-ih  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Portuguese  of  Una,  with 
Appa  Sahib,  the  dethroned  Rajah  of  Nairpore, 
and  with  other  enemies  of  the  English 
government  with  the  object  of  exciting  a  con- 
federacy against  his  In  nefactors.  I^ord  Auck- 
land, finding  the  Rajah  refused  to  conform 
to  the  treaty  of  1819.  which  had  restored 
him  to  power,  deponed  him  and  elevated  his 
brother  to  the  throne  on  the  same  conditions 


of  dependence.  The  latter  governed  the 
country  with  groat  vigour  and  beneficence 
for  ten  years.  As  be  left  no  legitimate  heirs 
and  had  not  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  adopt  a  son,  Lord  Dalhousie  held  that 
as  tho  Satara  State  existed  only  by  treaty 
with  Engbind,  it  had  now  fairly  lapsed  to  the 
Company,  and  it  was  inexpedient  to  recon- 
stitute it.    It  was  therefore  annexed  (1848). 

The  Peishwa,  resident  at  Poonah ;  ruling  in 
Poonah,  Khandeish,  the  Konkan,  and  Gujerat, 
with  a  nominal  supremacy  over  the  whole 
confederation.  His  territory  and  power  was 
greatly  diminished  by  tho  Treaties  of  Bassein, 
and  the  rise  of  the"  other  chieftains.  His 
dominions  were  finallv  annexed  by  the 
treaties  of  1817  and  1818. 

The  Rajah   of  Berar,  resident  at  Nag- 

Kre ;  ruling  what  now  constitutes  the  Central 
ovinces.  The  Berar  State  was  annexed  in 
1853,  on  the  death  of  the  last  Rajah,  leaving 
no  children,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  an- 
nexation of  Satara. 

The  Rajah  of  Tatyore,  ruling  at  Tanjore. 
[Tasjoke.] 
Tho  Guieowar,  ruling  at  Baroda.  [Gri- 

COWAR.] 

Seindia,  ruling  at  Gwalior.  rSciSDiA.] 
Holkar,  ruling  at  Indore.  [Holkar.] 
The  Rajah  of  Bundelkhnnd.  In  1786  two 
Mahratta  chiefs  during  tho  Mogul  and  Mah- 
ratta wars  in  Kajpootana,  had  established  an 
insecure  throno  in  Bundelkhund.  In  1 803  the 
Peishwa  Bajee  Rao,  as  head  of  the  Mahratta 
State,  ceded  his  claims  on  Bundelkhund  to 
England.  The  province  was  definitely  an- 
nexed, and  in  1817  tho  Peishwa  formally 
gave  up  all  claims  on  it. 

The  Rajah  o  f  Kolapore  was  the  possessor  of 
a  jaghire  in  the  Poonah  State.  This  small 
territory,  originally  in  conjunction  with  its 
neighbour,  Sawuntivaree,  a  piratical  State, 
has  survived  the  empire  of  the  Peishwas, 
and  exists  as  a  dependent  state  no  longer 
piratical. 

Of  these  chiefs,  Seindia,  Holkar,  the  Gui- 
eowar, and  the  Rajah  of  Kolapore,  still  exist 
dependent  protected  princes. 

Grant  Duff.  Mahratta* ;  Elphtnstone,  India  ; 
Mill,  Hi*.  ofUdxa. 

Mahratta  Ditch.  In  1742  the  Mah- 
rattas  invaded  Bengal.  The  inhabitants 
crowded  into  the  foreign  factories,  and 
cially  Calcutta,  for  protection.  Tho  President 
sought  permission  of  the  Nabob  to  surround 
the  Company's  territory  with  an  entrench- 
ment. It  was  readily  conceded,  and  the  work 
was  commenced,  and  prosecuted  with  vigour, 
but  suspended  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy. 
This  entrenchment  was  called  the  ilahratta 
Ditch. 

Maintenance  is  defined  in  the  law 
books  as  "  the  act  of  assisting  tho  plaintiff  in 
any  legal  proceeding  in  which  tho  person 
ghing  the  assistance  has  no  valuable  interest. 
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.  •  %*:v  h  he  acts  from  an  improper  tnotivo ;" 
.>  f^m  wvhaically,  it  is  simplv  "  interference 
wh*  dae  wunc  of  iustice.*'  It  wa«  often 
n**^  eaaer  in  the  England  of  the  Middlo 
\<v*  fvw  a  man  to  have  recourse  to  some 
ivmvrt'ul  neight»our  who  would  "maintain" 
v  »  >  thin  to  Mek,  on  bii  own  motion, 
the  expensive,  uncertain,  and  cumbrous 
remedies  of  the  law  courts.  In  return  tor 
help,  which  might  be  warrantable,  but 
which  was  more  commonly  a  gross  jwr  version 
of  the  course  of  justice,  the  person  assisted 
U<oame  the  defteudont  or  client  of  the  baron 
who  supported  him.  In  other  cases,  lawyers 
were  guilty  of  similar  acts  of  "  maintenance.'' 
Allied  with  maintenance  was  tbe  custom  of 
giving  livery,  which,  besides  its  more  direct 
political  result  in  exciting  and  stimulating 
dynastic  factions,  was  commonly  resorted  to 
as  giving  a  colourable  excuse  for  maintenance. 
In  conjunction  the  customs  of  livery  and 
maintenance  produced  a  "  chronic  organised 
anarchy,  striking  at  all  law  and  government 
whatsoever."  Associations  were  formed  to 
maintain  the  suits  of  their  members.  Groat 
lords  conferred  with  lavish  profusion  their 
liveries  on  all  who  would  wear  them,  and 
regarded  it  as  a  point  of  honour  to  "  main- 
tain "  the  causes  of  their  clients.  A  long 
series  of  statutes  and  proclamations  were 
directed  against  these  evils,  but  to  very  little 
purpose.  By  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the 
First  it  was  ordered  that  no  sheriff  or  officer 
of  justice  should  maintain  parties  in  quarrels. 
Two  other  enactments  of  Edward  L 1  reign, 
in  1285  and  1305,  were  to  the  same  effect. 
In  1327  and  1346  stronger  measures,  which  in 
themselves  were  evidences  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  custom,  were  passed.  By  for- 
bidding the  return  to  Parliament  of  main- 
tainers  of  false  suits,  iin  indirect  but  effectual 
blow  was  aimed  against  the  practice.  But 
maintenance  was  never  moro  flagrant  than 
when  Alice  Ferrers,  the  mistress  of  Edward 
III.'s  dotage,  took  her  seat  in  the  courts  of 
law  to  maintain  the  causes  of  her  friends,  or 
when  John  of  (taunt  and  Percy  "  maintained" 
Wycliffe  when  attacked  for  heresy  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  A  series  of  statutes  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  had  little  effect,  and 
maintenance  flourished  during  the  weak 
government  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mean- 
while the  practice  of  livery  had  increased 
also,  and  the  importance  laid  on  heraldry 
during  the  later  Middle  Ages  largely  brought 
thin  about.  During  the  ]>eriod  1377  146H  a 
long  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  limited  the 
right  of  noble*  to  confer  liveries  as  well  as 
strengthened  the  laws  against  maintenance. 
But  their  weakness  for  good  lay  in  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  efficient  court  to  carry  them 
out,  since  the  law  courts  were  themselves 
brought  into  contempt  by  the  custom  of 
maintenance.  A  famous  Act  of  Henry  VII. 
(the  Statute  of  Liverv  and  Maintenance,  3 
Hen.  VII.,  cap.  i.)  remedied  this  defect  of 


previous  legislation  by  constituting  a  court  of 
royal  officials,  who  were  by  their  position  free 
from  the  fear  of  violence  and  corruption  that 
beset  the  assizes.  This  measure,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  stricter  government  of  the 
Tudors,  soon  brought  an  end  to  maintenance. 
An  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  passed  in  1540  was 
indeed  directed  against  nuuntenance,  but  its 
provisions  show  that  fraud,  not  force,  was  the 
means  then  sought  to  pervert  the  course  of 
justice;  and  the  offence  of  maintenance  in 
subsequent  periods  has  consisted  of  fraudulent 
rather  than  forcible  attempts  to  interfere  with 
the  due  course  of  justice. 

8tubU.GwMl.Hwt  .  vol.  iit.;  Stephen.  HUUHy 
of  th€  Criminal  Lav,  vol.  iii.        r^,  F.  T.J 

Maitland,  Sir  John-  (*.  1545,  d.  Ib9&), 
brother  of  Maitland  of  Lethington,  was  made 
I/Oni  Privy  Seal  (1567),  though  in  157 1  he  was 
deprived  of  his  office  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
In  1584  James  VI.  made  him  Secretary  of 
State,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  Chancellor. 
He  was  a  great  enemy  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  who  attacked  Holyrood  House 
with  a  view  to  seizing  him.  In  1589  he  ac- 
companied James  to  Norway  to  fetch  his  bride. 
Anne  of  Denmark,  and  in  1590  was  created 
Lord  Maitland  of  Thirlcstan. 

Major-Generals.  In  1655,  after  the 
disagreement  with  his  first  Parliament,  and 
the  rising  under  Penruddock,  Cromwell  de- 
vised the  plan  of  dividing  England  into  military 
districts,  to  Ik-  governed  each  by  a  major- 
general,  responsible  only  to  the  Protector  and 
Council.  The  major-generals  were  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  militia,  with  the 
duties  of  putting  down  all  attempted  insurrec- 
tions, carrying  out  the  Protector's  police  re- 
gulations, and  raising  the  ten  per  cent,  in- 
come tax  imposed  on  ]  loyalists.  The  first 
appointed  was  Desborough,  in  May,  1655,  for 
the  six  south-western  counties ;  but  the 
whole  organisation  was  officially  announced 
in  October.  Including  Wales,  there  were,  in 
all,  twelve  districts.  When  Cromwell's  second 
Parliament  met,  after  a  vigorous  defence  of 
his  "  poor  little  invention."  he  was  obliged 
to  alxindon  it.  The  House  of  Commons,  on 
Jan.  29,  1657,  rejected  by  121  to  78,  the 
second  reading  of  a  *•  Bill  for  the  continuing 
and  assessing  of  a  tax  for  the  paying  and 
maintaining  of  the  Militia  forces  in  Enirland 
and  Wales,"  and  thus  deprived  the  Protector 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the  system  of 
major-generals  was  maintained. 

CrmnVfU'r  Lei  I  era  and  Sjwc  chtt ;  Miuwon.  Lift 
of  .Wilfon,  (fives  a  lint  of  districts  and  their  coui- 
iimmlers,  fn>m  the  Order  Books  of  the  Council, 
vol.  v.,  p  4i>. 

Malabar  Coast  >«  the  coast  of  India 
west  of  the  Western  Chants,  south  of  Canara, 
and  north  of  Travan.  ore. 

Malacca,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  was  held  bv  the  Portuguese  until 
1640  ;  it  then  fell  into  the  handset  the  Dutch, 
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who  kept  it  until  it  was  taken  by  the  English 
in  1796.  In  1801  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch 
by  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  did  not  finally 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  British  until 
1825,  when  it  was  obtained  in  exchange  for 
the  island  of  Sumatra.  In  1867  Malacca  was 
separated  from  the  Indian  government,  and 
together  with  the  other  Straits  Settlements, 
came  under  tho  Colonial  Office.  Its  local 
affairs  art4  now  administered  by  a  Resident, 
who  is  under  the  Governor  of  Singapore. 

Malcolm  I.,  King  of  Scotland  (943 — 
954),  son  of  Donald,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Alban  on  the  resignation  of  Constantino  II. 
(943).  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  attack  and 
slay  Cellach,  the  provincial  King  of  Moray. 
In  945  Edmund  of  England  made  over  to  him 
the  province  of  Cumberland,  on  condition 
that  he  should  give  him  aid  both  by  land  and 
sea,  a  compact  which  was  renewed  by  Ed- 
mund's successor,  Eadred.  In  949,  however, 
Malcolm,  having  broken  the  condition,  ravaged 
Northumbria  as  far  as  the  Tees  ;  he  was  Blain 
<954\  either  at  Alwin,  near  Forres,  by  the  men 
of  Morav,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  their 
king,  Cellach,  or  at  Fettcresso. 

Malcolm  IXV  King  of  Scotland  (1005 
— 1034),  son  of  Kenneth  II.,  came  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland  as  the  successor  of 
Kenneth  III.  (1005),  and  nt  once  attacked 
Northumbria,  besieging  Durham  with  a 
large  army.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by 
Uchtred,  son-in-law  of  Aldun,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. Unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  wrest 
Caithness  from  the  Norwegian  earls,  he  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Sigurd,  giving  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  whose  son,  Thorfinn, 
he  made  Earl  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness.  In 
1018,  Malcolm  retrieved  his  former  defeat  by 
a  brilliant  victory  at  Carham  over  Eadulf, 
who  was  forced  to  cede  Lothian  to  the  Scot- 
tish king  as  the  price  of  peace.  In  1031, 
Malcolm  submitted  to  Canute  and  lioeamc 
"his  man."  In  1034  he  wan  assassinated 
at  Glamis.  In  him  the  direct  male  line  of 
Kenneth  MacAlpin  came  to  an  end.  During 
his  reign  Strathelyde  finally  became  part  of 
the  Scotch  kingdom.  Malcolm  was  the  first 
king  who  was  called  King  of  Scotia;  his 
successful  policy  of  consolidation  obtained  for 
him  the  title  of*  M  the  Lord  and  Father  of  the 
West/' 

Robert*™,  Early  King*  of  Scotlnn  l ;  Skeuo, 
OUu-  Scotland, 

Malcolm  III.,  King  of  Scotland  (1058 
— 109;}),  surnamed  Canmore  (Great  Head,, 
was  tho  eldest  son  of  King  Duncan,  some 
say  by  a  miller's  daughter,  but  more  probably 
by  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northumbria. 
On  his  father's  death,  Malcolm  and  his 
brother  Donaldteine,  who  were  mere  infants, 
were  protected  for  a  time  by  their  grandfather, 
Cun;in.    Malcolm  afterwards  sought  aid  from 
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his  uncle,  Siward  of  Northumbria,  who  de- 
feated Macbeth  near  Dunsinane  (1054),  and 
on  his  death,  from  Tostig,  son  of  Earl  God- 
wino.  The  cause  of  the  young  prince  was 
also  esjHjused  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  with 
the  result  that  Macbeth  was  slain  ut  Lum- 
phanan  (1057),  and  that  Malcolm  obtained 
undisputed  possession  of  the  throne  a  few 
months  later,  being  crowned  at  Scone  (April 
25,  1058).  La  1061  the  king  broke  his  alliance 
with  Tostig,  and  ravaged  Northumbria,  but 
became  reconciled  to  him,  and  gave  him  shelter 
on  his  defeat  by  Morcar  (1065).  In  1068, 
Edgar  Atheling,  his  mother  and  two  sisters, 
with  a  number  of  Saxon  exiles,  took  refuge  at 
the  Scottish  court,  and  were  well  received  by 
Malcolm,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  aid  formerly 
received  from  the  Confessor.  In  1070  th< 
Scottish  king  married  Margaret,  Edgar's 
sister,  as  his  second  wife  (his  first  having  been 
Ingebiorga,  widow  of  Thorfinn  of  Caithness), 
a  marriage  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
asylum  granted  to  Saxon  refugees,  had  a  most 
important  effect  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  country,  both  by  promoting  civilisation 
and  education.  Malcolm,  in  1070,  bound  by 
his  alliance  with  Edgar,  harried  the  northern 
districts  of  England,  upon  which  William  re- 
taliated by  penetrating  as  far  as  Fife,  in  1072, 
where,  at  Abcrnethy,  the  Scottish  king  swore 
fealty  to  him,  and  surrendered  his  son  Duncan 
as  a  hostage,  receiving  in  return  the  grant  of 
certain  hinds  in  England.  In  1075,  Malcolm 
succeeded  in  persuading  Edgar  to  renounce 
his  claim  to  the  English  throne.  In  1079,  or. 
William's  absence  in  Normandy,  Malcolm 
ravaged  England  as  far  as  the  Tyne,  drawing 
down  by  this  act  an  invasion  of  Scotland  by 
Prince  Robert  in  the  following  year.  In  1091, 
Malcolm  again  espoused  the  cause  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  and  invaded  England,  meeting  Wil- 
liam Rufus  near  Leeds;  here,  however,  a  peace 
was  concluded  by  tho  exertions  of  Robert  and 
Edgar,  Malcolm  swearing  fealty  to  tho  King  of 
England.  In  August,  1093,  the  Scottish  king 
was  summoned  to  Gloucester  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  treaty,  but  was  there  threatened 
with  so  much  arrogance  by  William  that  he 
asserted  his  independence  and  hurried  hack  to 
Scotland,  where  he  collec  ted  an  army  with 
which  he  invaded  England.  He  was  slain  in 
battle  on  the  lwnks  of  the  Alne,  by  the  hand 
of  Morel  of  Bamborough  (November  13th. 
1093;,  and  buried  at  Tynemnuth.  His  son 
Edward  perished  at  the  same  time.  An  able 
king,  and  a  bold  and  fearless  warrior,'"  says 
Mr.  Rolnjrtson.  "the  traits  that  have  lj.rn 
preserved  of  his  private  character  evince  the 
kindliness  of  disposition  and  frank  generosity 
which  not  unfrequently  adorn  so  gracefully 
the  character  of  a  brave  man."  Malcolm  had 
six  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom. 
Maud,  married  Henry  I.  of  England;  the 
younger.  Mary,  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne. 
The  reign  oi  Malcolm,  from  its  effects  in 
civilising  and  consolidating  Scotlauu,  is  a 
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most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  that 
country. 

Robertaon,  Enrlg  King*  of  Scotland ;  Barton, 
Hist,  of  Scotland. 

Malcolm  IV.  (the  Maiden) ,  King  of  Scot- 
land (1153—1165),  son  of  Prince  Henry  and 
Ada  de  Warenne,  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
David  I.  (1153).  A  few  months  after  his 
mccession.  tin  attempt  wis  made  to  wrest  the 
kingdom  from  him  by  Somerled  of  Argyle 
t«nd  the  sons  of  Wymund.  In  1157  he  sur- 
rendered to  his  cousin,  Henry  II.  of  England, 
the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland, an  act  which  excited  much  opposi- 
tion in  Scotland,  and  led,  in  1160,  to  a 
rebellion  headed  by  six  Scottish  earls. 
Malcolm,  who  was  with  Henry  in  France,  on 
the  Toulouse  expedition,  hurried  back  to 
Scotland,  and  succeeded  in  quieting  the 
rebels.  He  also  subjected  Galloway  and 
Moray  in  the  same  year.  In  1164  Malcolm 
again  defeated  Somerled,  who  was  invading 
his  territory.  He  died  at  Jedburgh,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-four  (December,  1165). 

Malcolm,  natural  son  of  Alexander  I., 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  himself  king  of 
the  country  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  in 
place  of  David  I.  In  this  project  he  was 
aided  bv  Angus  of  Moray.  He  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  in  1130,  and  finally  reduced  to 
subjection  (1 134). 

Malcolm,  Sir  John  (A.  1769,  d.  1833), 
was  Vtorn  at  Langholm,  in  Dumfriesshire.  In 
1783  he  went  to  India  as  a  cadet.    He  was 
present  during  tho  second  Mysore  War  (q.v.), 
and  was  appointed  Persian  interpreter  in  tho 
camp  of  the  Nizam.   In  1798  he  was  assistant 
to  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad.  He  was  present 
at  the  third  Mysore  War  (q.v.),  and  at  ita 
termination  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
commission  which  was  to  arrange  the  settle- 
ment of  Mysore.    When  the  commission  had 
done  its  work,  Malcolm  was  sent  to  the 
Persian  court  (1799),  where  he  successfully 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  tho 
French.     He  acted  as  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Wellesley  in  1801—2.     He  acted  as 
political  agent  in  Lord  Lake's  camp  during 
the  Holkar  War,  and  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  Raipoor  Ghaut  (1806).     In  1806—7  ho 
returned  to  Mysore,  to  act  as  Resident.  In 
1808  he  was  desj>atehed  on  a  second  mission 
to  Persia,  in  which  he  was  totally  unsuccoss- 
ful.    In  1810  he  was  again  sent  to  Persia, 
and  was  well  received.     In  1814  his  History 
of  Persia  was  published.    Ho  was  present  as 
Madras  political  agent  and  general  during 
the  Mahratta  War  (1817—18).     He  fought 
with  great  courage  at  Mahidpore,  and  nego- 
tiated the  treaties  with  Holkar  and  Ha  joe 
Rao.    He  was  prominent  in  the  settlement  of 
Central  India  (1818 — 19),  and  was  appointed 
political  agent.      In  1821   he   returned  to 
England.     He  was  created  G.C.H.    In  1827 
he  returned  to  India  as  Governor  of  Bombay. 


In  1830  he  return**!  to  England;  and  in 
1833  he  died.  Malcolm's  Political  History  of 
Judia  from  1784  *°  tSt$  is  a  very  valuable 
work.  He  also  wrote  a  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs,  it 
Memoir  of  Ventral  India,  and  a  Life  of  Lord 
Clue. 

Kaye,  Indian  Oficer*. 

Maldon,  The  Battle  of  (991),  was  fought 
between  the  English,  under  Brihtnoth,  und 
the  Danes,  led  by  Guthmund,  and  Ohif  Trygg- 
vestton.  The  invaders  were  boldly  resisted, 
but  proved  victorious,  and  Brithnoth  and  a 
large  number  of  the  English  fell.  This 
lkattlc  owes  its  chief  importance  to  the  grand 
song  wliich  was  written  in  commemoration 
of  it. 

The  story  of  Maldon  may  be  read  in  Sweet's 
AngloSaton  Reader.  Attn*  translation  ia 
triren  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  Old  English  Hir 
tory. 

Malign  ants,  The.  A  phrase  used  by 
the  Parliament  to  describe  the  king's  evil 
advisers.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Grand 
Remonstrance.  44  All  the  fault  is  laid  upon  ill 
ministers,  who  are  there  called  a  malig- 
nant party  "  (May).  The  Commons  began 
by  saying'  that  for  the  last  twelve  months 
they  have  laboured  to  reform  the  evils  which 
afflict  the  kingdom,  and  44  do  yet  find  an 
abounding  malignity  and  opposition  in  tho»o 
parties  and  factions,  who  have  been  the  cause 
of  those  evils."  They  go  on  to  say  tliat  ,4  the 
root  of  nil  this  mischief  "  is  4'a  malignant  and 
pernicious  design  of  subverting  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  principles  of  government, 
upon  which  the  religion  and  justice  of  this 
kingdom  are  firmly  established."  Strafford 
and  1-uud  were  tho  hi^ds  of  this  *'  malignant 
party,"  who  were  44  the  actors  and  promoters 
of  all  our  misery."  This  party,  they  con- 
clude, still  exists,  hinders  the  work  of  refor- 
mation, and  sows  discord  between  king  and 
Parliament,  and  between  Parliament  and 
people.  The  name  came  to  be  applied  after- 
wards to  all  who  supported  the  king  against 
the  Parliament.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
Sir  Richard  Gourney,  says  Clarendon,  M  grew 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  form  of  tho  malig- 
nants,  which  was  the  term  they  imposed  uj>on 
all  those  they  meant  to  render  odious  to  the 
people." 

May,  Long  Parlwmntt ;  Clarendon,  Rebellion. 

Malmeabnry,  William  of  (*.  eirea 
1 195),  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  mediaeval 
chroniclers.  His  uneventful  life  was  spent  in 
the  abbey  of  Malmesbury,  of  which  he  was 
librarian  and  precentor.  His  most  important 
historical  works  are,  The  Gesta  Reyum.  The 
Gesta  I'ontificum,  The  Life  of  St.  Ihimtan, 
The  History  of  Glastonbury,  and  the  Historic 
Novella.  The  Getta  Rryum  extends  from  tho 
year  449  to  1128.  44  Considering  the  age  in 
Which  he  lived,"  says  Sir  T.  Hardy,  "the 
sources  whence  he  has  drawn  his  material* 
are  surprisingly  numerous.    .   .    .  Little 
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seems  to  hare  escaped  him,  and  his  skill  and 
judgment  in  arranging  them  have  so  kept 
pace  with  his  industry,  that  mom  information 
relating  to  manners  and  customs  is,  perhaj>s, 
to  he  gathered  from  him  than  from  all  those 
who  preceded  him."  The  Historia  Xuvtlla 
extends  from  the  year  1126  to  1 14*2,  where  it 
ends  abruptly. 

An  edition  of  tbe  Hut.  X«r*Ua  and  Ge*ta 
JUgum  wa«  published  bjr  r Kn^j.  Hut.  Soc., 
and  there  isu  translation  in  Boha  s  Anti<iuari<tn 
Library.  The  Utta  Pmti/tnm  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Kotos  Series. 

Malown,  Thk  Siegk  or  (April  15, 
1813;,  occurred  during  the  Goorkha  War. 
After  un  extremely  arduous  service  amid  the 
hills  of  the  Upper  Sutlej,  General  Ochterlony 
succeeded  in  confining  I'mur  Singh,  the 
Goorkha  general,  to  the  fort  of  Malown, 
which  was  situated  on  a  mountain  ridge,  with 
a  steep  declivity  of  2,000  feet  on  two  sides. 
<m  April  10  a  sally  was  made  upon  the 
British  works  by  the  whole  Goorkha  force, 
which,  however,  was  obliged  to  retire,  with 
the  loss  of  600  men.  The  occupation  of 
Almoruh  (April  27)  isolated  the  Goorkha  force 
in  Malown,  and,  as  Umur  Singh  refused  to 
come  to  terms,  the  greater  part  of  his  force 
deserted  to  tbe  English.  He  himself  retired 
into  the  fort,  with  about  200  men,  who  still 
clung  to  him.  But  when  the  English  batteries 
wen-  about  to  open,  he  felt  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  in  a  forlorn  conflict  the  lives  of  the 
brave  men  who  had  generously  adhered  to 
him  to  the  last,  and  accepted  the  terms 
offered  to  him,  thus  ceding  the  whole  of  the 
conquests  which  the  Nepaulese  had  made 
west  of  the  Kalec.  General  Ochterlony 
allowed  him  to  march  out  with  his  arm*  and 
accoutrements,  his  colours,  two  guns,  and  all 
his  personal  property,  "in  consideration  of 
the  skill,  bravery,  anil  fidelity  with  which  he 
had  defended  the  country  committed  to  his 
charge."    [Gogukiia  War.] 

MaJplaquet,  The  Battlk  op  (Sept.  11, 
1 709),  was  fought  during  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  between  the  English  and 
the  troops  of  the  Empire,  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  and  the 
French,  under  Marshal  Villars.  The  battle 
was  the  most  bloody  and  obstinately  contested 
of  the  whole  war.  The  French  fought  with  a 
determination  such  as  they  had  not  shown  in 
the  earlier  battles  of  the  war,  and  their 
desperate  resistance  made  the  luattle  a 
•daughter.  Twelve  thousand  of  the  French 
were  skin,  but  the  loss  of  the  allies  was  even 
greater,  and  has  been  put  at  double  the 
number.  The  object  or  Marlborough  and 
Eugene  was  gained,  however,  and  the  strong 
town  of  Mons  was  forci-d  to  surrender. 

Martiu.  HUtoirt  ,U  F>m<t •  Ow.  M.irlhorough ; 
MarUwuvK  Despalchn ;  Stanhope.  Rtign  of 
Quttn.  Ann*. 

Malsnechtan,  "King  of  Moray."  was 
th<»  son  of  Lulach.     In  1077   he  rebelled 


against,  and  was  defeated  by,  Malcolm  Can* 
more.    lie  died  in  108d,  having  obtained  a 

Malta,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  has  been  well  known  in  history  ever  since 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  In  1070  the 
Arabs,  who  had  held  the  island  since  870, 
were  driven  out  by  the  Norman  lords  of 
Sicily,  1000.  Henceforth  it  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom  until  1530, 
when  it  was  made  over  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  by  Charles  V.,  who  had  inherited  it 
in  1516  together  with  the  crown  of  Aragon; 
in  1565  the  island  was  attacked  by  the  Turks, 
but  was  successfully  defended,  and  in  spite  of 
subsequent  attacks  by  various  nations,  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Hospitallers  until 
1708,  when  it  capitulated  to  the  French.  The 
Maltese,  however,  speedily  revolted  against 
their  new  masters,  and  endeavoured  to  drive 
the  Fr«  nch  out  while  the  island  was  blockaded 
from  1798  to  1800  by  a  combined  fleet  of 
Portuguese,  Sicilian,  and  English  vessels. 
The  Maltese  were  also  assisted  on  hind  by 
English  troops,  and  in  September,  1800,  the 
French,  who  were  commanded  by  General 
Vaubois,  were  compelled  to  surrender  to 
General  Pigot.  By  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
(1802)  it  was  proposed  that  Malta  should  lie 
restored  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  but  this 
was  never  done,  and  in  1814  the  island  was 
finally  annexed  to  England  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  to  the  great  joy  of*  the  Maltese. 
The  island  is  now  most  important  as  an 
arsenal  and  dockyard,  and  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  whilst  its 
•value  as  a  military  station  is  great.  The 
capital  of  Malta  is  La  Valetta,  founded  (1666) 
by  La  Valette,  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  The  government  of  the 
island  is  vested  in  a  governor  (military),  the 
rice-president,  the  lieutenant-governor  and 
chief  secretary,  with  other  official  and  elected 
members.  The  government  of  Malta  also 
includes  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Gozo  and 
Comiao. 

Martin,  Colonic. 

Malthas,  Thomas  (A.  1766,  d.  1834), 
studied  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship  and  took  orders.  In 
1 806  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
Haileybury  College.  He  wrote  several  works 
on  political  economy,  including  the  famous 
Treatise  on  Population  (1798),  an  Inquiry  into 
'  the  Xature  and  Proyreu  of  Rent  (1816),  and 
Principles  of  Politteal  Economy  (1820).  The 
leading  principle  which  Malthua  lays  down  in 
his  economical  writings  is  that  of  the  misery 
caused  by  over-population,  and  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  population  everywhere  to  increase 
faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence.  Hence 
he  argues  that  unless  the  population  is  kept 
down,  the  time  must  at  length  come  when 
it  will  be  no  longer  possible  to  find  food 
for  it.    His  theories  are  not  accepted  com- 
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pletely  by  modern  economists ;  but  their  effects 
on  the  economical  speculation  Knd  the  poli- 
tical thou  -  ht  of  the  nineteenth  century  nave 
been  unequalled. 

Maltote,  or  Malatolta,  meaning 
literally  "  an  evil  tax,"  was  the  term  gene- 
rally applied  to  tho  unjust  tax  upon  wool 
levied  by  Edward  I.,  and  other  kings.  it 
was  aboiished  by  art.  viu  of  the  Cottfirmatio 
Cart  a  rum  of  Edward  I. 

Man,  The  Isle  of,  was  in  early  times  in- 
habited by  a  Celtic  population  belonging  to 
the  Uoidelic  stock.  According  to  Bede,  it  was 
included  in  the  Empire  of  Edwin  of  North- 
umbria.  Subsequently!  it  was  settled  by 
Norse  pirates,  and  its  political  institutions  have 
since  been  mainly  of  the  Norse  type,  the  bulk 
of  the  population  and  the  language  remaining 
Celtic.  On  its  conversion  to  Christianity  it  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  bishopric  called  the  Bishopric 
of  Sodor  (i.e.,  the  Southern  Isles,  Sudrfyjar) 
and  Man,  which  first  depended  on  Trondhjem, 
but  ultimately  on  York.  In  1264  Alexander 
III.  of  Scotland  acquired  tho  Southern  Isles 
by  purchase  from  Magnus  of  Norway,  and  in 
1275  finally  subdued  the  Manx  men.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  island  camo  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  and  in  1290  was  granted  by 
Edward  I.  to  John  Baliol.  In  1307  Piers 
Gaveston  was  made  lord  of  the  island  by 
Edward  II.,  though  he  did  not  retain  his 
territory  for  long.  Man  now  passed  succes- 
sively through  the  hands  of  the  Montagues, 
Scropes,  and  Percys  until  it  was  given  in 
HOG  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  who  became  Lord 
or  King  of  Man;  the  island  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Stanley  family  (Earls  of 
Derby)  until  173.5,  when  it  became  tho 
property  of  the  Dukes  of  Atholo ;  it  was  partly 
sold  to  the  crown  in  176"),  and  entirely 
given  up  by  its  owner  in  1829.  In  1651 
Castle  Rushcn,  at  Castletown  the  capital,  was 
bravely  defended  by  Charlotte  de  la  Tre- 
mouille,  Countess  of  Derby,  against  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  and  was  only  sur- 
rendered at  last  owing  to  the  treachery 
of  the  governor.  Christian.  The  isbind  was 
given  back  to  the  Stanleys  at  the  Restoration. 
During  the  18th  century  it  was  notorious  as 
the  resort  of  smugglers.  The  government  of 
the  island  is  indcfiendent,  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor  and  the  Tynwald.  which 
is  composed  of  two  houses  —  namely,  the 
1'pper  House,  or  Council,  consisting  of  cer- 
tain officials  (usually  ten  in  number),  and  the 
House  of  Keys,  which  consists  of  twenty- 
four  of  the  principal  islanders.  There  are 
two  deemsters,  or  judges,  who  try  civil  and 
criminal  cases  ;  there  are  courts  of  exchequer 
and  chancery  besides  common  law  courts. 

Munch.    Cferoflicm  Rtyum  3fanm>;  Sadie- 
verel,  i/inf.  of  Man. 

Manchester  was  a  small  Roman  settle- 
ment, first  occupied  in  a.d.  79.  It  was  re- 
duced by  Edwin  of  Northumbria  in  620,  and 


seems  to  have  been  occasionally  one  of  the 
residences  of   the  Northumbrian  princes. 
One  of  Edward  the  Elder's  fortresses  was 
built  here  in  923.  It  was  made  a  market  town 
in  1301,  and  was  an  important  seat  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.    In  the  Civil  War  of  the  seven- 
teenth" century  Manchester  declared  for  the 
Parliament.    It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged 
by  Lord  Strange,  September,  1642,  and  occu- 
pied by  Fairfax,  January,  1643.     In  the  re- 
bellion of  1745  it  was  occupied  for  a  few  days 
by   Prince  Charles  Edward.     During  the 
American  War  the  citizens  of  Manchester 
(where  by  this  time  a  cotton  manufacture  was 
flourishing)  were  very  hostile  to  the  colonists, 
and  equipped  a  regiment  to  serve  against 
them.    Serious  riots  against  the  introduction 
of  machinery  took  place  October  9,  1779.  In 
March,    1817,  a  meeting  of  the   « Blan- 
keteer  "  rioters  took  place,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  a  march  on  London.     In  1819 
(August  16}  occurred  the  so-called  "  Peterloo  " 
Massacre,  when  a  large  meeting  of  reformer* 
was  dispersed  by  the  yeomanry.  Manchester 
was  made  u  Parliamentary  borough  by  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  with  two  members,  re- 
ceived a  third  in  1869,  and  now  returns  six. 
In  1847  Manchester  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  the  collegiate  church  built  in  1422 
being  constituted  the  cathedral. 

Manchester,  Edward  Montagu,  2nd 
Eaul  of  (b.  1602,  d.  1671),  eldest  son  of 
Henry,  first  carl,  educated  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  accompanied  Prince 
Charles  to  Spain,  represented  Huntingdon- 
shire in  the  first  two  Parliaments  of  Charles 
II.,  and  was  summoned  to  the  Upper  House 
in  May,  1626,  as  Baron  Montagu,  of  Kim- 
bolton.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl 
of  Manchester.  Nov.  7,  1642.  In  1640  Lord 
Kimbolton  was  one  of  the  peers  who  urged 
Charles  to  call  a  Parliament ;  he  also  act<ni  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
Scots,  and  his  name  was  amongst  those  u.sed 
by  Lord  Savillc  in  the  forged  invitation  to  the 
Scots.  In  the  Long  Parliament  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Puritans  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  his  importance  was  shown  by  his 
being  the  only  peer  joined  with  the  five 
members  impeached  by  the  king.  He  raised 
a  regiment  und  fought  under  Essex  nt  Edge- 
hill.  In  Aug.,  1643,  Manchester  wae  ap- 
pointed Serjeant-major-general  of  the  six 
associated  counties,  in  which  capacity  he 
reconquered  Lincolnshire,  and  took  purt  in 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  His  subor- 
dinate, Cromwell,  to  whom  most  of  these  suc- 
cesses were  due,  blamed  him  for  the  slowness 
of  his  movements  after  that  battle,  and  the 
little  use  he  made  of  the  victory.  Manches- 
ter, with  the  army  of  the  Association,  was 
Summoned  south  to  oppose  the  king  after  hi.s 
victory  over  Essex,  in  Cornwall.  But  ho 
showed  at  tho  second  battle  of  Newburv.  and 
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after  it,  the  tame  hesitation  to  make  use  of  a 
success,  or  an  opportunity.  Cromwell  ac- 
cused him  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
lively  quarrel  took  place.  A  committee  of 
the  Commons  was  appointed  which  heard 
witnesses,  and  collected  evidence  against  the 
eurl ;  hut  the  charge  was  dropped  when 
Manchester  had  been  removed  from  command 
by  the  Self-denying  Ordinance.  The  earl 
remained,  however,  one  of  the  Derby  House 
Committee,  and  became  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  one  of  the  Keepers  of  the  (ireat 
Seal.  He  also  became  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  conducted  the 
visitation  and  reform  of  that  university. 
Manchester  resisted  the  trial  of  the  king  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Commonwealth,  re- 
fused to  sit  in  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords, 
and  helped  to  bring  about  the  Restoration. 
Charles  II.  appointed  him  Lord  Chamberlain 
in  order  to  provo  his  reconciliation  with  the 
Presbyterian*. 

Manchetter't  Quarrel*  with  Cromwell  (Camden 
Society) ;  Camde*  Mitctllaay,  vol.  viii. ;  Clareu- 
don,  Ilitt.  of  the  Rebtllion  and  Lift. 

[C.  H.  P.] 

Manchester,  Charles  Montagu,  Eakl 
and  Di  ke  or  (d.  1722),  succeeded  to  his 
father's  earldom  in  1682.  At  the  Revolution 
he  joined  the  northern  rising  in  favour  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  accompanied  Wil- 
liam III.  to  In  land.  In  1090  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Venice.  In  the  following  year 
Manchester  went  as  envoy  to  Paris,  where  he 
shortly  was  informed  that  Louis  had  accepted 
the  Spanish  crown  for  his  grandson.  He  sent 
news  to  William  of  the  proclamation  of  James 
III.  as  King  of  England,  and  was  at  once  re- 
called. Hts  correspondence  at  the  time  reveals 
feelings  of  despondency.  He  became  Secretary 
of  State,  but  on  the  accession  of  Anne  was 
dismissed  from  office.  In  170"  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Venice,  but  was  instructed  to 
stop  at  Vienna,  in  order  to  try  and  dissuade 
the  Emperor  from  sending  troops  to  Naples. 
On  the  death  of  Anne,  Manchester  declared 
for  the  house  of  Hanover.  Ho  was  created 
Duke  of  Manchester  in  1719. 

Mandeville.  William  dk  id.  1189), 
Earl  of  Essex  and  Albemarle,  wa<«  one  of  the 
commanders  in  Henry  II. 's  French  wars,  and 
was  frequently  employed  by  that  king  on  di- 
plomatic business.  On  Richard's  accession 
Mandeville  was  appointed  Justiciar  and  regent 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  king's  absence  on  the 
Crusade  conjointly  with  Hugh  de  Pudsoy,  but 
he  held  this  office"  only  two  months,  when  he 
suddenly  died. 

Mang-alore,  Treaty  of  (May  11,  1784), 
was  concluded  between  the  English  and  Tip- 
poo.  It  was  based  on  a  mutual  restitution  of 
conquests;  Tippoo  was  recognised  sovereign 
of  the  Carnatic  Ralaghaut,  which  he  had 
conquered  from  the  Nizam.   The  kingdom  of 


Travancore  was  declared  to  be  under  English 
protection. 

Manitoba,  a  province  of  Canada  (q.v.), 
formerly  known  as  the  Red  River  Settlement, 
with  an  area  of  73.956  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  266,211.  The  lieutenant- 
'  governor,  appointed  by  the  governor-general 
of  the  Dominion,  has  an  executive  council 
of  five  members,  and  there  is  a  legislative 
assembly  of  forty  members,  who  are  elected 
for  a  period  of  four  years.  Manitoba  has 
four  representatives  in  the  Senate,  and  ten 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion. 
[Red  Rivrr  Expedition.] 

Manners,  Lord  John.  [Rctlajjd,  John 
James  Robert  Manners.] 

Manny  (or  De  Mann  a  \  .  Sir  Walter 
(d.  1372),  was  a  native  of  Hainault,  and 
came  over  to  England  in  the  train  of  Queen 
Philippa.  He  took  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  French  wars  of  Edward  lll.'s  reign. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  founded  the 
Charterhouse  in  London. 

Mannyng,  Robert,  or  Robert  dp. 
Brunne  (now  Bourn)  in  Lincolnshire,  was  a 
canon  of  the  Gilbcrtine  order.  About  1303 
he  translated  a  French  Manuel  de*  Pichit 
under  the  title  Handlging  Synne  ;  and  between 
1327  and  1338  the  French  Chronicle  of  long- 
toft  (down  to  the  death  of  Edward  I.)  into 
English  rhyme  with  additions. 

The  Chronicle  was  published  by  Hasrae,  Ox- 
ford, 1725  ;  and  again  in  1810. 

Manor.  "  Manor "  was  the  Norman 
name  for  the  Saxon  township :  "  Villas  quas  a 
manendo  manerios  vulgo  vocamus,"  OrdericuB 
V  i  t.i  1  is  quaintly  says.  But  it  differed  from  the 
township,  as  ordinarily  regarded,  in  that,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  Sir  H.  Maine,  it  was  not  a 
group  of  households  democratically  organised 
and  governed,  but  a  group  of  tenant;  auto- 
cratically organised  and  governed.  Whether 
the  "mark  system  "  (q.v.)  or  the  manor  came 
tirst  is  disputed.  Some  writers  (e.g.  Seebohm) 
regard  the  minor  as  a  continuance  of  the 
Roman  villa,  or  estate  worked  by  slaves  or 
semi-servilo  tenant*  bound  to  the  soil  (the 
Roman  eoloni),  and  the  township  as  a  later 
stage.  Others,  like  Von  Maurer,  regard  the 
'•mark  system"  as  the  earliest,  and  the 
manor  as  a  side-growth  which  displaced  it. 
This  view  is  taken  in  the  present  article  ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  Norman  Conquest  did  little 
more  than  organise  and  extend  an  existing 
system,  and  give  it  a  new  name.  Many 
causes,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood, 
may  have  brought  originally  free  townships 
into  a  condition  of  dependence.  Every  free- 
man had  to  find  someone  who  would  act  as  a 
permanent  surety  for  him,  or  borh,  and  be 
answerable  for  his  appearance  in  courts  of 
law  ;  and  such  a  borh  would  naturally  be 
found  in  the  most  important  men  of  the 
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village.  The  burden  of  military  in  vice,  also, 
caused  men  to  commend  themselves  to  others. 
A*  this  protection  would  only  be  given  in  re- 
turn for  services  of  some  kind,  there  was  **  a 
constant  assimilation  going  on  between  the 
poor  landowner  and  the  mere  cultivator  of  his 
lord's  land  "  (Stuhbs).  The  sttte  of  things  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  is  illus- 
trated by  the  Reetitudines  Singularum  Perso- 
nariim.  This  begins  with  two  general  sections 
us  to  the  duties  of  thegns  and  geneats.  While 
the  thegn  is  subject  to  the  trinoda  necessitas, 
the  geneat  is  not  only  to  nay  ga/ol  or  rent, 
but  to  "  ride  and  carry  and  lead  loads,  work 
and  support  his  lord,  reap  and  mow,  cut  the 
hedge  and  keep  it  up  ...  .  and  go  errands 
far  and  near  wherever  he  is  directed."  A 
distinction  is  drawn  between  two  classes  of 
geneats,  tho  cottiers  and  the  geburs.  The 
service  of  the  latter  is  fixed  at  two  days  a 
week,  with  some  slight  additions,  and  he  holds 
a  gardluud  (cirgate  in  tho  twelfth  century 
Latin  translation).  His  position  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ordinary  villein  of  tho  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century.  Soon  after  tho  Conquest  tho  wholo 
country  is  found  to  be  divided  into  "  manors," 
which  are  regarded  as  the  units  of  the  feudal 
organisation  of  society.  For  the  first  two 
centuries  the  evidence  as  to  village  life  is  scanty 
and  of  doubtful  import,  but  for  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  there  are  abundant 
sources  of  information.  Of  these  the  chief 
are  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Edward  I.— a  sur- 
vey of  five  midland  counties  in  1279,  Fleta 
(circa  Ed.  I.),  and  tho  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of 
Winslow  for  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Tho 
conclusions  drawn  from  these  may  be  thus 
summarised : — A  manor  was  divided  into 
demesne  land  and  land  in  villenage.  The 
form.T  included  the  home-farm  of  the  lord, 
and  portions  held  by  "  free  tenants "  either 
by  socage  or  by  military  service.  Tho  land 
in  villenage  was  occupied  by  persons  of  two 
classes  (as  in  the  BtetittuRmn.  Two-thirds  or 
more  of  tho  soil  were  usually  held  in  rirgates 
or  half-virgates,  by  a  virguto  (=  Northum- 
brian husband-laud)  being  understood  a  house 
and  messuage  in  the  village  and  some  thirty 
acres  of  arable  land,  held  in  acre  or  half-atre 
pieces  scattered  over  the  three  common  fields 
and  cultivated  according  to  a  common  plan  ; 
to  these  must,  of  course,  be  added  a  share  in 
the  pasture.  Inferior  to  these  rirgarii  or 
gardhngs  were  the  cottirrs  who  tilled  only 
some  five  to  ten  acres.  The  services  rendered 
by  both  classes  may  be  divided  into  ireek  uork 
(ploughing,  reaping,  &c,  usually  for  two  or 
three  'lays  a  week,  or  at  fixed  timesl,  pre- 
curiae  or  boon  day*  (special  services),  and  fixed 
payments  in  money  or  kind.  Oxen  and 
ploughs  for  labour  on  the  lord's  demesne  were 
provided  sometimes  by  the  villeins  alone, 
sometimes  by  villeins  and  lords  jointly  :  the 
cottiers,  however,  having  neither,  took  no 
part  in  the  work  of  ploughing.    These  ser- 


vices were  often  commuted  for  money  pay- 
ments, though  local  usage  varied  considerably. 
For  instance,  in  Bedfordshire  and  Bucking- 
hamshire, under  Edward  I.,  commutation  waa 
general,  while  in  Huntingdonshire  and  Ox- 
fordshire it  seems  to  have  been  the  exception. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  villeins  were 
also  subject  to  such  servile  "incidents"  of 
their  tenure  as  the  marriage-tine  and  the 
like.    The  chief  officials  of  the  manor  were 
the  seneschal  or  steward  who  represented  the 
lord,  sometimes  over  several  manors,  held 
the  courts  and  arranged  the  ploughing;  the 
uric  posit  us  or  reeve,  representing  and  elected 
by  the  villeins,  and  responsible  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  due  services  ;  and  the  bailiff 
or  farm  manager.    In  all  manors  were  two 
courts,  confused  somewhat  in  practice  though 
separate  in  legal  theory :  the  court  baron,  re- 
presenting the  old  mark  moot  or  assembly  of 
the  villagers,  to  make  by-laws  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  common  fields ;  and  the  court 
customary,  for  business  arising  out  of  the 
villein  tenure.    Many  manors   had  also  a 
court  led  or  criminal   jurisdiction,  i.e.,  an 
exemption  from  the  hundred  courts  by  grants 
of  Me  and  »oc,  and  to  this  was  often  added 
rieir  of  frankpledge,  which  freed  the  tenants 
from  the  necessity  of  attending  at  the  Greater 
Court  of  the  Hundred,  or  Sheriff s  Tourn. 
Such  was  tho  mediaeval  constitution  of  the 
Manor,  and  such  through  the  changes  of 
English  political  history  is  what  it  has  since 
remained  to  a  large  extent  in  theory ;  though 
tho  functions  of  tho  manorial   courts  and 
officers  have  altogether  lost  their  importance. 
Tbe  chief  original  authorities  beside*  those 
mentioned  above  are  Domesday,  tbe  Lioer  \iyrr 
of  Peterborough,  The  Boldrn  Book,  the  New. 
minster,   Kebto,   Worcester   and  Gloucester 
Cartularies,  the  Domenda  y  of  S.  Panl>.  and  PiU- 
Herbert.    Bok*   of   Surveying   (\S38i);  Stubt*. 
Const.  tf.Vf..  ch.  rii. :  Seebohm.  Engl.  Villag* 
Community ;  Maine,  Village  Communities,  lect.  t.  ; 
Maitliind.  Domesday  Hook  and  Beyond;  Vino- 
KradolT,  VtVenage  in  England;  and  Cunningham. 
Growth  of  English  Industry. 

Mansfield,  William  Mvrkay,  Eari.  op 
(b.  1705,  rf.  1 793),  was  the  fourth  son  of  David, 
Earl  of  Stormont,  and  was  l«orn  at  Scone, 
near  Perth.  He  was  oducated  at  Westminster 
and  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1730.  In  1740  he  waa  made  a  king's 
counsel,  and  two  years  later  Solicitor- 
General,  with  a  seat  in  Parliament  for 
Boroughbridgc.  In  the  following  year  he 
increased  his  reputation  by  his  defence 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  against  the 
proceedings  taken  in  Parliament  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Portcoua  mob.  In  1754  he 
Succeeded  to  the  place  of  Attorney-General, 
and  two  years  later  he  became  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  with  tho  title  of  Baron 
Mansfield.  In  his  new  position  he  at  once 
proeeoded  to  reform  the  slow  and  tedious 
practice  of  the  court.  In  1757  he  wad 
induced  to  accept  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  he  held  for  only 
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three  months,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
for  the  second  time  offered  the  Great  Seal 
and  again  refused  to  take  it.  Unfortunately, 
Lord  Mansfield  accepted  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
and  so  assumed  the  character  of  a  political 
judge,  nor  was  tho  popular  suspicion  re- 
assured bv  his  growing  coldness  to  Chatham 
on  the  death  of  George  II.  and  the  rise 
of  Lord  Bute.     On  the  question  of  general 
warrants,  though  still  a  member  of  tho 
cabinet,    he    supported    Pratt's  judgment 
and  affirmed  their  illegality,    On  the  fall  of 
the  Grenvillo  ministry,  Lord  Mansfield  re- 
tired from  the  cabinet,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  encountered  Lord  Camden  in  the  House 
i>f  Lords.     On  the  subject  of  America  the 
two  greut  judges  were  opposed,  Ivord  Mans- 
field holding  the  absolute  dominion  of  Eng- 
land  over  the  colonies.     When  Chatham  re- 
signed in  1768,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  called  in 
the  advice  of  Lord  Mansfield;  but  when  it 
bet  time  necessary  to  appoint  a  successor  to 
Camden,  he  again  refused  the  Great  Seal. 
On  Yorke's  death  the  seal  was  put  into  com- 
mission, and  Lord  Mansfield  virtually  acted  as 
Lord  Chancellor.    On  Lord  North's  accession 
to  power  began  a  series  of  encounters  be* 
tweer.  Mansfield  and  Chatham  on  the  subject 
of  Wilkes's  election  for  Middlesex  ;  the  cause 
of  the  former  was  thoroughly  bad,  and  he 
came  but  feebly  out  of  the  fray.    Nor  did 
the  Chief  Justice  add  to  his  reputation  by  his 
charges  to  the  jury  on  the  law  of  libel,  which 
so  often  occupied  the  courts  in  consequence 
of  the  prosecution  of  Woodfall  and  other 
printers;  charges  which  exposed  him  to  the 
attacks  of  Junius.    In  October,  1776,  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl.    During  the 
later  years  of  his  career  he  confined  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  exercise  of  his  judicial 
functions,  and  took  but  little  part  in  politics. 
In  1788  "the  increasing  infirmities  of  Lord 
Mansfifld  induced  him  to  retire  from  his 
office,  after  having  presided   with  distin- 
guished lustre  as  head  of  tho  common  law 
for  upwards  of  thirty-two  years."    After  this 
he  lived  almost  entirely  in  retirement,  taking 
little  or  no  part  in  politics,  until  his  death,  in 
March,  1 793,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty- 
nine.    His  reputation  has  been  established 
beyond  all  dispute  ;  and  he  lives  for  posterity 
as  the  frreatest  common  law  judge  of  modern 
times,  and  as  the  founderof  our  commercial  law. 

Campbell.  Lir>«  of  th»  Chief  JvsKsS) ;  Macau- 
]»y,  Emay  on  Chatham ;  Stanhope,  J/ijt  of 
England ;  Chatham  Cnrrt»jMvndenrt ;  Moaaey, 
¥M:  S£  '  Trevslyan,  Early  l';ar»  of  Fox; 
Irfrf  Waldttrruve,  J/cuoiri. 

[W.  R.  S.] 

Manufactures.  The  rise  and  progress 
of  manufacture  in  England  may  be  said  to  be, 
after  the  political  development  of  English 
institutions,  the  most  striking  fact  in  the 
history  of  modern  civilisation.  It  will  be 
quite  obvious  that  no  community  can  spare 
Labour  for  any  other  process  than  that  of  I 


supplying  food,  and  other  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  as  long  as  all  the  labour  of  those  who 
constitute  the  community  is  needed  for  the 
acquisition  of  such  necessaries.  In  utterly 
inhospitable  climates,  and  among  peoples  who 
have  emerged  from  barbarism,  there  is  no 
room  for  that  division  of  employments  which 
enables  persons  to  devote  themselves  to  call- 
ings destined  to  supply  the  products  which 
can  be  exchanged  regularly  for  food  and 
similar  necessaries.  Even  "after  agriculture 
is  practised,  and  the  labour  of  tho  husband- 
man can  supply  him  with  more  food  than  is 
needful  for  his  own  wants  and  the  wants  of 


his  family,  manufactures  proper,  as  oppostnl 
to  domestic  industry,  grow  very  slowly.  The 
husbandman's  labour  is  fruitful,  but  is  exposed 
to  risks,  and  it  is  found  that  in  the  early  history 
of  communities  the  reality  or  pretence  of  defend- 
ing him  in  his  calling  is  the  first  division  of 
employments  which  is  developed,  and  forms  the 
excuse  for  the  first  charge  which  is  nut  on  his* 
resources.  The  history  of  modern  Europe,  us 
illustrated  by  its  most*  ancient  documents,  is 
quite  conclusive  on  this  subject.  The  change 
of  government,  the  establishment  of  a  reci- 
procal obligation  between  superior  and  in- 
ferior, which  is  the  essence  of  that  which  we 
know  as  the  feudal  system,  was  affirmed  and 
justified  on  the  plea  that  the  king's  peace 
and  the  lord's  protection  were  a  real  boon  to 
the  husbandman,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
paid  for. 

In  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  and  long  before 
tho  English  manufactures  had  developed, 
Venice,  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  those  of  the 
Low  Countries  had  become  important  seats  of 
industry.  In  the  history  of  manufactures,  it 
is  found  to  be  almost  invariably  the  case  that 
the  supply  of  a  surplus  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, other  than  food,  precedes  tho  local  de- 
velopment of  manufacture  from  other  products. 
The  English  people  supplied  wool  for  the 
Flemish  manufacturers  long  before  they  be- 
came the  rivals  of  the  Flemings  in  woollen 
goods,  just  as  the  Australian  English  do  now. 

Manufacturing  countries  have  always  deve- 
loped at  a  very  early  stage  of  their  existence 
free  institutions,  and  impatience  at  despotism, 
whether  it  was  over  action  or  over  thought. 
This  has  been  seen  in  all  European  experience. 
Resistance  to  arbitrary  authority  was  deve- 
loped with  more  or  less  energy  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  southern  France,  of  Italy, 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  those  parts  of 
England  which  were  especially  the  cradle  of 
manufacturing  industry.  These  districts  also 
are  characterised  by  opposition  to  Papal 
authority,  and  by  the  dissemination  of  opinions 
which  the  hierarchy  of  the  age  called  hereti- 
cal. Tho  struggle  of  tho  Flemish  Nether- 
lands with  the  dukes  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  and  their  descendants,  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  was  continued  for 
centuries.  The  States  were  at  last  subdued, 
and  their 
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they  became  obedient.  The  same  facts  apply 
to  the  free  cities  of  the  German  Empire,  to 
those  of  Italy,  northern  Spain,  and  other 
regions.  Political  freedom  and  religious 
liberty  are  conditions  almost  absolute  of 
manufacturing  energy  and  success. 

The  opportunity  for  early  manufacture  is 
ftided  or  oven  caused  by  advantages  of  situ- 
ation, climate,  and  natural  products.  In  past 
times  the  first  two  wero  albimportant.  Manu- 
facture implies  trade,  and  neither  could  be 
conveniently  carried  on  in  countries  where 
harbours  are  periodically  blocked  with  iee,  or 
were  remoto  from  other  centres  of  commerce. 
Hence  the  great  marts  of  early  Europe,  and  by 
implication  the  chief  manufacturing  centres, 
wero  situated  on  the  routes  of  anciont  com- 
merce. The  cities  of  Italv  received  the  eastern 
produce  of  the  world,  and  conveyed  them 
across  the  Alps  and  down  the  Rhine,  all  the 
localities  on  the  route  becoming  rich  by  trade, 
and  the  exchange  of  their  own  products.  When 
the  roads  through  Central  Asia  were  blocked 
by  Turkish  hordes,  and  when,  finally,  the  last 
remaining  route  was  blocked  by  tho  conquest 
of  Egypt  in  tho  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Italy  was  impoverished,  and  the 
German  cities  with  them.  Amsterdam  and 
the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  becamo  opulont 
partly  because  they  were  on  the  highway 
of  the  Rhine,  partiy  because  they  absorbed 
and  distributed  the  produce  of  Scandinavia 
and  the  Baltic.  But  some  of  the  advantages 
of  '."limato  were  not  yet  discovered,  or  had  not 
yet  become  important.  In  the  manufacture 
of  textile  fabrics,  a  moist  and  equable  climate 
has  been  found  to  be  of  the  highest  value ; 
but  in  those  days  it  was  of  littlo  im|>ortance, 
for  tho  texture  of  the  product  was  coarse,  and 
its  quality  was  low.  Similarly,  as  all  weaving 
was  done*  by  hand,  and  in  rude  looms,  tho 
presence  of  such  materials  as  would  save 
human  labour  by  mechanical  appliances  was 
undiscovered,  and  its  absence  was  therefore 

not  appreciated. 

Five  centuries  ago  England  was,  in  con- 
trast with  other  European  nations,  opulent,  on 
the  way  to  five  institutions,  and  on  the  whole 
possessed  of  an  effective  and  vigorous  police 
over  offenders  against  tho  king's  peace.  It 
had  a  considerable  export  trade  in  wool,  by 
which  tho  Kl.  mish  weavers,  as  yet  under  the 
mild  rul«>  of  their  native  counts,  grew  rich. 
Inferior  to  this  trade,  but  still  important,  was 
that  in  hides,  whic  h  were  also  ex]>orted  to  the 
Flemish  tanneries.  But  domestic  manufac- 
tures were  few,  and  these  were  nearly  all 
centres!  in  the  eastern  counties,  particularly 
in  Norfolk.  For  fine  linens  and  the  better 
kinds  of  cloth.  Engbind  depended  on  the  Low 
Countries.  Notwithstanding  her  enormous 
deposits  of  iron,  she  relied  for  the  better  kinds 
on  tho  Baltic  trade,  especially  on  that  from 
Scandinavia.  She  manufactured  a  little  glass, 
but  most  of  what  was  needed  for  churches 
and  castles  came  from  Normandy.    The  use 


I  of  coal  for  smelting  purposes  was  unkuown. 
It  was  merely  employed  for  domestic  use  in 
Ixmdon  and  a  few  ports  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts.  For  salt,  a  most  important 
article  in  mediieval  economy,  England  relied 
almost  entirely  on  the  south-west  of  France, 
where  indeed  the  English  king  had  long  ruled 
over  a  wide  and  opulent  district.  The  few 
articles  of  luxury  which  were  purchased  by 
the  king,  his  nobles,  and  the  great  ecclesiastic's 
came  from  Italy,  such  as  silk  goods  and  the 
best  kinds  of  armour.  Even  the  better  breeds 
of  horses  were  imported  into  England,  and  all 
these  articles  were  paid  for,  in  the  main,  by 
wool,  in  which  England  had  a  monopoly  of 
the  most  characteristic  kind. 

Gradually,  and  particularly  during  the 
prosjierous  period  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  tho  cloth  manufacture 
which  had  been  greatly  improved  by  tho 
frequent  immigration  of  Flemings  into  eastern 
England,  spread  southwards  and  westwards. 
The  reason  for  this  migration  was  undoubtedly 
the  discovery  that  a  finer  and  stronger  yam 
can  be  twisted  in  a  damp  climate.  Now, 
Norfolk,  the  original  home  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  is  the  driest  county  in  England, 
and  Devonshire,  to  which  the  manufacture 
gradually  spread,  is  one  of  the  wettest.  Here 
it  remained  till  the  discovery  of  steam  power, 
when  it  naturally  went  to  the  district  where 
coal  is  cheap  and  the  climate  is  moist.  This 
is  especially  the  characteristic  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  where  the  industry  finally 
settled.  The  same  causes  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  linen  and,  lastly,  the  cotton 
industry  in  England.  But  tho  climate  is  not 
equally  favourable  to  silk  weaving  and 
dyeing,  for  which  a  clear  sky  and  bright  sun 
are  special  requisites.  The  growth  of  these 
manufactures  was  materially  aided  by  the 
wars  of  religion,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
numerous  exiles,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Revolution,  migrated  to  Engbind,  bringing 
with  them  the  appliances  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  had  so  long  been  familiar,  of 
which  persecution  could  not  deprivo  them. 
But  for  a  very  long  period,  English  manu- 
factures could  ill  bear  the  competition  of 
foreign  manufacture,  and  while  the  Parlia- 
ment and  government  exercised  a  very 
vigorous  police  over  th.»  quality  of  the  articles 
produced,  they  were  imjiortuned  constantly 
for  protection  to  English  industry,  a  claim  to 
which  they  gave  littlo  heed,  till  after  the 
Revolution  the  administration  of  affairs  passed 
from  the  king  and  his  agents  to  a  Parliament 
of  landowners  and  traders,  and  an  administra- 
tion dependeut  on  their  good-will. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  was  chiefly  carried 
on  in  Derbyshire,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  the 
Sheffield  district,  the  produco  of  the  former 
being  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  bitter,  and 
both  being  greatly  so  to  that  of  Spain  and 
Sweden.  The  art  of  producing  cast-iron  from 
pit-coal  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  a 
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discovery  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century."  This  is  an  error,  for  it  wag  known 
a  century  before  ;  many  of  Elizabeth's  pieces 
of  ordnance  having  been  made  from  cast- 
iron.  But  smelting  with  pit  coal  was  not 
extensively  practised  till  the  middlo  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  probable  that 
Dudley,  who  is  credited  with  the  invention, 
did  no  more  than  make,  considerable  improve- 
ments in  the  process.  It  is  certain  that  great 
progress  was  made  in  manufactures  during 
the  seventeenth  centi'ry.  and  as  usual  a  groat 
development  of  trade  look  place,  for  whatever 
may  be  the  course  of  trade  in  a  country 
where  commerce  is  firmly  developed,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  establish  trade  except 
domestic  manufacture  is  first  fairly  started. 
At  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Xantes  was 
followed  by  a  considerable  immigration  of  silk 
weavers  into  England,  especially  into  London, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  silk  industry  in 
this  country,  after  many  attempts  had  been 
made  to  introduce  this  manufacture,  the 
earliest  being  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

But  the  beginning  of  England's  real  pro- 
eminence  in  manufacture  dates  from  the  dis- 
covery of  sU  am,  and  of  the  simultaneous  inven- 
tion of  those  mechanical  processes  by  which  tho 
labour  of  man  is  saved  and  force  is  regulated 
and  multiplied.  The  former  was  tho  work  of 
Watt  and  others,  the  latter  of  Arkwright  and 
his  rivals.  England  possesses  the  largest 
dej>osits  of  coal  and  iron  in  proximity  to  each 
other  and  to  the  market.  The  coal  and  iron 
fields  of  the  United  States  are  infinitely 
more  extensive,  but  they  are  distant  from 
the  seaboard.  There  are  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron  in  Belgium,  but  the  field  is 
small,  and  the  produce  may  soon  bo  ex- 
hausted. Hence  England,  were  trade  free 
with  other  parts  of  Europe  and  the  world, 
could  for  a  long  period,  tho  length  of  which 
is  rather  guessed  at  than  measured,  supply 
the  wants  of  the  civilised  world,  at  least  in 
the  most  important  particulars.  She  has  also 
the  enormous  advantage  of  a  moist  and 
equable  climate,  a  condition  which  is  likely  to 
endure,  even  if  the  other  advantages  are 
lessened,  and  to  make  this  country  the  per- 
manent home  of  the  higher  and  finer  textile 
fabrics. 

English  industry  has  not  only  had  to  over- 
come the  ordinary  difficulties  which  beset  all 
industries,  and  the  rivalry  of  other  com- 
munities, natural  obstacles  to  all  industry, 
but  the  jealous  and  watchful  energy  of 
foreign  protection.  Undoubtedly  English 
goods  are  excluded  from,  or  only  grudgingly 
admitted  into  countries  where  they  might 
advantageously  compete  on  fair  grounds. 
But  it  will  be  noticed  that  even  when  thus 
weighted  they  do  overleap  these  barriers  ;  and 
it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  invention  and 
intelligence  being  invariably  develoj>ed  under 
difficulties,  the  training  which  both  factors  in 
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the  result,  employers  and  workmen,  have  had, 
has  rendered  them  peculiarly  ready  for  the 
adoption  of  more  generous  tariffs  by  foreign 
countries,  and  for  the  occurrence  of  those  emer- 
gencies which  arise  in  the  political  history  of 
all  countries,  when  an  exceptional  demand 
levels,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  barriers  which 
a  protective  policy  has  raised. 

See  for  the  Middle  Ages  and  contemporary  his- 
tory, Rogers's  Uirtory  of  Agriculture  and  Prices; 
Tht  Century  oj  /urritdniu ;  Porter,  P>ojrr#M  oj 
the  Nation  ;  McCulloch,  lhctitmaru  of  Comim*rc4 ; 
Cunningham,  Hittory  of  Commerce.  (The  mono- 
graphs on  particular  trades  are  too  numerous 
for  insertion.)  r  J  E  T.  R-3 

Maori  Wars.     After  the  transfer  of 

the  sovereignty  of  Xew  Zealand  to  tho  crown 
by  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  1840,  the  settler* 
were  engaged  in  constant  disputes  with  the 
natives  respecting  land.  The  first  Maori 
War  took  place  1843 — 47,  and  resulted  in  the 
definition  of  boundaries.  In  18C3,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  encroachments  of  the  whites, 
war  broke  out  again,  and  was  ended  by  the 
submission  of  the  natives,  Aug.,  1864. 
In  1868  there  were  renewed  <h*turbanecs, 
and  a  massacre  of  the  settlers  at  Poveity 
Bay  and  Mohaka.  The  third  war  broke  oat 
in  consequence  in  July,  1869,  and  lasted  till 
January,  1870,  when  the  natives  submitted 
[Australia.] 

Mar,  Donald,  Earl   or,  tho  son  of 

Christian,  sister  of  Robert  Bruce,  had  passed 
most  of  his  youth  in  captivity  at  the  Engiuli 
court,  and  was  therefore  singularly  ignorant 
of  his  native  country,  when  in  1332  he  «w 
elected  regent  in  the  place  of  Randolpl. 
Soon  after  his  election  to  this  responsiuli 
office,  he  was  completely  beaten  at  Duplin  by 
Edward  Baliol,  and  slain. 

Mar,  Alexander,  Earl  of,  tho  natural 

son  of  Alexander  of  Ross,  suinumcd  the 
Wolf  of  Badenoch,  was  in  his  youth  n  sort  of 
Highland  robber;  in  1392  he  defeated  the 
Lowlandcrs,  whose  lands  he  was  about  to 
ravage  at  tiasklunc,  and  in  1404,  carried  off 
the  Countess  of  Mar  from  her  castle  of 
Kildi  uiiuny ;  having  married  her.  he  beCMM 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  in  that  capacity  led  the 
royal  troops  at  Ilurlaw  (q.V.).  In  1431  ho 
was  defeated  at  I.ochaber  by  a  Highland  forte 
under  Donald  Baloch. 

Mar,  John,  Earl  or,  was  a  brother  of 
Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  James 
III.  Ho  is  described  as  **comolie  in  all 
his  behavioures,"  and  as  a  l>old  warrior  and 
skilful  politician.  His  popularity  aroused  tho 
jealousy  of  Cochrane,  the  favourite  of 
James  III.,  who  persuaded  tho  king  to  give 
orders  for  his  murder. 

Mar,  John  Erskine,  Earl  of  (rf.  1572:. 
tho  uncle  of  Murray,  Regent  of  Scotland, 
was  Governor  of  Stirling  Castle,  where  he 
had  the  charge  of  the  infant  Janus  VI.  In 
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1571,  bo  repulsed  an  attack  upon  Stirling  by 
the  queen's  party,  and  in  the  name  year, 
on  the  death  of  Lennox,  he  was  elected  I 
regent,  an  office  which  he  filled  with 
moderation  and  ability  until  hi*  death  (Oct. 
28,  1572).  "  He  was  perhaps  the  only  person 
in  the  kingdom,"  says  Mr.  Robertson,  "  who 
could  have  enjoyed  the  office  of  regent  with- 
out envy,  and  have  kept  it  without  loss  of 
reputation." 

Mar,  JOKX,  Eahl  op  [d.  1634),  Mm  of  the 
regent,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  (1578) 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  young  king 
James  VI.  In  1582,  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Ruthven  Raid  (q.v.),  and  had  in  j 
consequence  to  take  refuge  in  England,  where 
he  resided  for  some  time  at  Newcastle,  in 
company  with  other  "banished  lords."  He 
was  one  of  those  who  attempted  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  the  king  at  the  Gowrie  tragedy 
(q.v.).  In  1601  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Elizabeth;  he  accompanied  James  VI.  to 
England,  and  became  one  of  his  Privy 
Councillors  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
Scotland  (1615). 

Mar,  John   Erwkine,   11th   Eahl  of 
(d.  1732),  entered  public  life  airly  in  Queen 
Anne*s  reign  as  a  Whig,  but  soon  joined  the 
Tory  party.     His  trimming  policy  obtained 
for  him  the  nickname  of  "  Bobbing  John." 
Ho  joined  the  Wnigs  in  advocating  the 
Scotch  Union,  and  in  1706  was  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Scotch  Parliament.    In  1710, 
he  became  Secretary  of  State  and  Manager 
for  Scotland  under  the  Tory  administration. 
On  the  accession  of  George  L  he  was  de- 
prived of  office,  and  at  once  plunged  into 
Jacobite  intrigues.   The  Pretender's  standard 
was  raised   by   him   fit    Brnemar  on  Sep- 
tember 6th.    He  was  at   once   joined  by 
Tullibardine.  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Athole,  the 
Gordons  and  other  clans,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  12,000  badly-armed  men.    A  detachment 
under   Brigadier    Macintosh    was   sent  to 
surprise    Edinburgh,   and    was  ultimately 
defeated  at  Preston.    At  Sheriffmuir  he  en- 
countered the  roval  troops  under  Argyle,  and 
after  an  undecided  battle  Argyle  withdrew 
from  the  field.    In  January,  the  Pretender, 
after  long  delay,  appeared  in  Scotland.  But 
his  presence  infuso!  no  energy  in  the  army. 
They  withdrew  from  Perth  to  Montrose,  and 
from  thence  Mar  and  James  Edward  stole  off 
to  France,   deserting   their  followers.  He 
continued  in  favour  with  the  Pretender,  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  dismiss  Bol- 
ingbroko  from  his  councils  [St.  John].  In 
1719.  Mar  was  arrested,  by  orders  of  the 
English  government,  at  Geneva. 

March,  The  Peeraqb  of.  (1)  English: 
The  earldom  of  March  was  granted  (1328) 
to  Roger  Mortimer,  who,  however,  was  at- 
tainted in   1330.     His    grandson,  Roger, 


was  restored  to  the  earldom,  and  transmitted 
it  through  three  generations.  Edmund,  the 
last  of  this  line,  died  childless  in  1424.  His 
sister  Ann  was  the  mother  of  Richard.  Doke 
of  York,  whose  son  Edward,  afterwards  King 
Edward  IV.,  bore  the  title  of  Earl  of  March 
in  his  father's  lifetime,  in  1478  the  king 
conferred  the  earldom  on  his  60n,  the  futures 
King  Edward  V.,  on  whose  accession  it  be- 
came merged  in  the  crown.  (2)  Scottish  : 
In  1619  James  L  created  Esme  Stuart,  aftei- 
wards  Duke  of  Lennox,  Earl  of  March ;  but 
this  creation  became  extinct  at  the  death  of 
his  grandson  Charles,  third  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, in  1672.  Three  years  afterwards  the 
Lennox  titles  were  granted  to  Charles  Lennox, 
natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  by  whose  descen- 
dants they  have  been  since  held. 

March.,  Agnes,  Countess  of,  was  a. 
daughter  of  Randolph.  Earl  of  Murray, 
and  from  her  dark  complexion  was  known  as 
Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar.  In  1338.  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband  the  Earl  of  March, 
bhe  gallantlv  and  successfully  defended  tho 
castle  of  Dunbar  against  an*  English  forco 
under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

March,  Edmund  Mortimer.  Earl  op 
(d.  1381),  son  of  Roger,  second  Earl  of  March, 
married  Philippa,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarenco.  In  1380.  he  was 
made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  largo 
possessions  in  that  country  given  to  him. 

March,  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
(d.  1424),  was  the  heir  to  the  throne  on  the 
abdication  of  Richard  II.,  am.  his  claims  were 
unsuccessfully  advanced  by  Archbishop  Scropo 
and  others  in  1405,  and  again  by  Cambridge 
in  1415.  He,  however,  submitted  to  Henry 
and  fought  in  the  French  wars.  He  was  m\>~ 
sequently  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  died  of  the  plague  in  the  castle  of  Trim. 
Ho  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Stafford,  but  left  no  issue. 

March,  Rooer  Mortimer,  Earl  of  (d. 
1398  ,  was  the  son  of  Edmund,  third  Earl  of 
March.  He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Holand,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  was  de- 
clared heir  to  the  throne  bv  Richard  II.  in 
1386.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  at 
Kenlys,  in  Ossory. 

Marches  of  Wales,  The.  [Wales  ; 
Borders.] 

Margaret,QiREN  (b.  1 281,  d.  1318),  second 
wife  of  Edward  I.,  was  the  daughter  of  Philip 
III.  of  France,  and  was  married  to  Edward  I. 
in  1298.  Her  character  is  highly  praised  by 
contemporary  writers:  "she  was  good  with- 
outen  lack,"'  savs  Peter  Langtoft;  and  she 
seems  to  have  been  a  worthy  successor  to 
'  Eleanor  of  Castile.  After  her  husband's 
I  death  she  lived  in  retirement,  and  devoted 
her  time  and  her  wealth  to  acts  of  charity. 
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Margaret  op  Axior,  Qveex  (A.  Mar. 
24,  1429,  d.  Aug  26,  1482),  wile  of  Henry 
VI.,  was  the  daughter  of  Rene,  Count  of 
Guise,  afterwards  Duke-  of  Lorraine  and 
Anjou,  and  titular  King  of  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  Jen isalem.  It  Ml  her  relationship  to  the 
French  king,  whom  her  father's  sister,  Mary 
of  Anjou,  had  married,  that  caused  her  to 
be  selected  by  Suffolk  and  Beaufort  as  the 
wife  of  Henry  VI.  Her  marriage,  which 
took  placo  on  April  22,  1445,  was  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  cession  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
to  King  Rene,  and  it  wus  hoped  to  found  on 
it  a  permanent  peace.  The  queen  bet-amo  a 
violent  political  partisan,  and  strong  supporter 
of  Suffolk  and  Somerset,  and  a  bitter  enemy 
to  Gloucester  (whoso  death  has  been  with 
very  little  evidence  attributed  to  her)  and  to 
the  Duke  of  York.  Margaret's  first  child, 
Edward,  was  born  on  Get.  13,  14-53,  during 
the  king's  insanity,  and  this  event  placed  her 
in  immediate  competition  with  the  Duke  of 
York  for  the  rejrenev.  The  death  of  the 
Duko  of  Somerset^  at"  the  first  battle  of  St. 
Allans,  deprived  her  of  her  most  trusted 
counsellor,  and  forced  her  still  moro  into 
the  foreground  Her  preponderance  helped 
to  ruin  tho  cause  of  her  son  and  her  husband. 
From  the  beginning  she  represented  an  un- 
popular policy,  and  her  strong  partisanship  in 
domestic  affairs  and  her  foreign  connection, 
increased  that  unpopularity.  She  had  no 
scruples  about  intriguing  with  the  native 
Irish,  tho  Scots,  or  the  French  to  damage  tho 
Duke  of  York,  nor  did  she  shrink  from  making 
Calais  tho  price  of  French  aid.  When  the 
three  earls  landed  in  Kent  in  14  GO  she  was 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  their  victory 
at  Northampton  (June.  1460)  obliged  her  to 
take  refuge  in  Scotland.  She  raised  in  the 
north  a  new  army,  defeated  and  slew  the 
Duke  of  York  at  Wakefield  (Dec.,  1460),  and 
marched  south  to  beat  Warwick  at  St.  AH*.ns. 
Rut  the  battle  of  Towton  (March  28—29, 
1461)  forced  her  to  fly  again  to  Scotland.  She 
contrived  by  French  and  Scotch  help  to  main- 
tain war  on  the  Border  until  in  1464  the  battles 
of  Hedarelev  and  Hexham  put  an  end  to  the 
struggle,  for  the  next  six  years  she  lived  in 
exile,  mainly  at  Bar,  in  Lorraine.  In  1470 
Warwick  was  forced  to  fly  from  England,  and 
Louis  XI.  brought  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  earl  and  Margaret,  and  an  interview 
took  place  at  Angers,  in  which  it  was  Hirreed 
that  Prince  Edward  should  bo  restored  by 
Warwick'*  arms  and  marry  his  daughter.  But 
the  queen  and  the  prince  did  not  land  at 
Weymouth  till  the  day  on  which  the  battle 
of  Barnet  had  destroyed  nil  hop**  of  their 
restoration  (April  13.'  1471).  The  prince 
was  taken  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury (May  4,  1471),  and  the  quean  herself 
remained  in  prison  till  1476.  Louis  XI.  ran- 
somed her  by  the  piyment  of  50,000  crowns 
of  gold,  but  she  was  obliged  to  renounce  in 
favour  of  Edward  IY.  all  her  claims  to  the 


English  throne,  and  to  cede  to  Louis  her 
rights  in  the  inheritance  of  her  father  and 
mother  (Bar,  Lorraine,  Anjou,  and  Provence). 
She  was  handed  over  to  the  officers  of  Louis 
on  Jan.  29,  1476,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  her  life  in  poverty  and  retirement. 

St  abbs.  Cond.  Ri*t. ;  Go-rJuer,  Vnrton  Lctier* ; 
L.  de  la  Murcbe,  L*  Roi  Rini ;  Freer,  Lift  o) 
Margaret  of  Anjou.  jj  j,'  j 

Mark  System  is  the  name  applied  by 
modem  German  historians  to  a  social  system 
based  on  the  tenure  and  cultivation  of  the 
land  in  common  by  groups  of  individuals  or 
families,  organised  into  small  self-governing 
communities.  The  Mark,  strictly  speaking, 
is  the  land  held  in  common  by  the'eommunity 
in  question.  The  primitive  Aryan  community, 

!  which  either  was,  or  supposed  itself  to  be, 
constituted  by  tho  descendants  of  a  common 
ancestor,  is  regarded  as  having  cleared  for 
itself  a  settlement  in  the  dense  ptitmeval 

I  forest,  separated  from  all  other  similar  settle- 

;  ments  by  a  thick  border  of  woodland,  to  which 
properly  the  word  mark  (i.r.,  boundary,  march) 
belongs.  Within  the  limits  of  the  mark  was 
raised  the  primitive  village,  where  each  of 
the  members  of  the  community  hud  his  home- 
stead and  farm  buildings  in  severalty.  Every 
owner  of  such  a  homestead  had  a  right  to  tho 
usufruct  of  a  portion  of  the  land,  which  was 
the  general  property  of  the  whole  community. 
This  land  was  roughly  divided  into  threo 
portions.  Firstly,  there  was  the  mark  itself, 
the  forest  or  waste,  including  the  rough  natural 
pastures,  which  were  never  enclosed,  and  into 
which  each  of  the  markmen  could  tarn  a  fixed 
number  of  tattle.  Secondly,  then-  was  the 
meadow  land,  which  was  sometimes  enclosed, 
but  sometimes  open.  During  the  open  period 
it  was  treated  like  the  waste,  but  when  tho 
grass  began  to  grow  in  the  spring  it  was 
divided  into  the  same  number  of  allotments  aa 
there  were  households  in  the  village.  Each 
markman  looked  after  his  own  hay,  and 
gathered  and  housed  his  crop  of  it  for  winter 
use.  When  this  was  done  the  fences  were 
thrown  down  again,  and  the  pasture  remained 
in  common  until  the  following  spring,  when 
afresh  apportionment  occurred.  Thiidly,  the 
arable  land  was  divided  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  pasture.  A  system  of  rotation  of 
crops  graduaUy  sprung  up,  and  from  three  to 
six  groups  of  fields  were  required  to  allow  of 
this.  In  each  of  these  the  markman  would 
have  his  share.  All  the  shares  may  originally 
have  been  equal,  but  constantly  tended  to 
become  unequal.  [Maxob.] 

The  mai  k,  besides  its  social  and  economical 
importance,  was  also  the  political  unit  of  the 
early  state.  Every  markman  was  a  member 
of  the  markmoot,  which  regulated  the  partition 
of  land,  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  admission 
of  new  members,  and  the  transference  of  pro- 
perty among  the  old  members.  In  early  times 

|  it  is  possible  that  the  marks  were  judicial 
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assemblies  as  well,  hut  in  historical  times 
the*-  functions  belonged  to  the  larger  organi- 
sations into  which  the  mark*  were  combined. 
The  extent  to  which  the  mark  system  actually 
existed  is  difficult  to  define.  It  is  safest  to 
regard  it  as  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
German  peoples,  and  not  ax  the  one  principle 
to  which  their  whole  primitive  policy  may  be 
referred.  In  England,  as  in  Germany,  the 
traces  of  its  existence  are  still  abundant.  The 
commons,  still  so  numerous,  despite  a  multitude 
of  Enclosure  Acts ;  the  common  tie  Ids,  which 
until  very  recently  wen-  allotted  from  year 
to  year  to  the  commoners  of  the  parish ;  the 
"three-fold  system  of  tillage:"  the  place- 
names  ending  in  "  ing,"  suggesting,  as 
it  does,  the  primitive  family  settlement 
which  the  mark  system  involved,  and  the 
importance  of  the  kindred  in  Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence,  are  among  its  many  survivals. 
But  Dr.  Stubbs  has  points!  out  that  the  mark 
system  by  itself  will  not  account  for  all  the 
complex  phenomena  of  primitive  English 
society.  Perhaps  this  is  true  of  Germany 
as  well.  Neither  the  vicus,  nor  the  town- 
ship, nor  the  village  community,  can  be 
directly  affiliated  to  it :  but  as  involving  the 
"  two  radical  principles  of  German  antiquity, 
the  kindred  and  the  community  of  land,"  the 
investigation  of  the  mark  system  has  thrown 
now  light  on  the  study  of  early  institutions. 

The  greatest  authority  ou  the  mark  system  is 
O.  L.  von  Maurer,  eap.  in  his  (Irtchiehtt  dtr 
Markenrcrfaiuung  in  JviifjirMdiid.  See  also 
Naase,  On  the  Agricultural  Ommioof  v  of  th* 
Middle  Age*  (Cobdeu  L'lnh),  Laveleye,  Prhnilirt 
♦  Prmierty ;  Maine,  Village  Ommunitior,  and 
Seebohm,  The  F.nglinh  Village  Community.  Dr. 
8tuhbs  in  his  Orort.  lfi»f .  (five*  a  succinct  sum- 
mar}-  of  t  he  *y  st  em ,  wi  t  h  v  al  uahle  observation  *  on 
its  relation  to  English  history,     ry  p  y>  j 

Marlborough,    The   Parliament  op 

(1267),  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
order  and  good  government  after  the  Barons' 
War.  It  re-enacted  as  a  statute  of  the  realm 
the  Provisions  of  1239  with  very  few  altera- 
tions, tho  most  imjKtrtant  being  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  royal  ministers,  and  tho 
sheriffs,  was  now  left  in  the  hands  of  Ihe  king. 

Marlborough,  Sajuh,  Di  m  ess  of  (6. 

1600,  tl.  1744),  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
household  of  the  Duchess  of  York.  There 
she  became  the  companion  and  friend  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  who  became  passionately  at- 
tached to  her.  So  intimate  were  they 
that  they  afterwards,  as  is  well  known, 
corresponded  under  the  names  of  Mrs.  Morloy 
and  Mrs.  Freeman.  In  107S  Sarah  Jennings 
married  Colonel  .John  Chun-hill,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  Owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Churc  hills,  Anne  deserted  her  father, and 
joined  tho  party  of  the  I'rinco  of  ( >range.  In 
16U2,  on  her  husband  s  disgrace,  Anne  refused 
to  dismiss  Lady  Marlborough  from  her  em- 
ployment. The  result  was  a  quarrel  between 
the  queen  and  the  princess,  anil  the  latter  set 
up  an  opposition  court  at  Berkeley  House. 


On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  she  received 
the  rangership  of  Windsor  Park  and  the 
offices  of  Groom  of  the  Stole  and  Mistress  of 
the  Robes.  The  duchess  soon  proved  herself 
a  violent  Whig,  having  been  converted  to 
these  principles  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Sun- 
derland. Hence  she  often  had  disputes  with 
her  mistress,  in  which  Marlborough  was  not 
unfrequently  involved.  In  1703  she  lost  her 
only  son.  Her  violent  temper  had  already  caused 
the  friendship  of  the  queen  to  cool  towards 
her.  She  gradually  found  herself  supplanted 
in  the  royal  favour  by  Mrs.  Abigail  Hill,  a  poor 
relation  of  her  own,  whom  she  had  introduced 
into  the  household.  She  found  that  Harley 
was  employing  this  lady  as  an  instrument 
whereby  to  undermine  the  administration  of 
her  husband  and  Godolphin.  In  1708  Marl- 
borough threatened  to  resign,  and  the  duchess 
implored  Anne  to  confer  her  places  on  her 
daughters.  A  temporary  reconciliation  took 
place  on  the  death  of  the  queen's  husband  ; 
out  on  the  departure  of  the  duke  for  the  Conti- 
nent the  friendship  cooled  again.  It  was  in  this 
vear  that  she  is  said  to  have  spilled  tho  myth- 
ical glass  of  water  on  Mrs.  Mashain's  gown, 
which,  according  to  Voltaire,  "  changed  tho 
face  of  all  Europe."  She  several  times  forced 
herself  into  tho  queen's  presence.  In  April, 
1710,  she  saw  Anne  for  the  last  time.  Early 
in  1711  Anne  demanded  her  key  of  office,  nor 
were  the  personal  entreaties  of  the  duke  of 
any  avail.  The  duchess  promptly  began  to 
lampoon  the  queen  and  the  'lory  ministry. 
She  also  sent  in  a  claim  for  the  payment  of 
sums  she  would  have  received  had  she  ac- 
cepted the  queen's  offer  of  an  additional  pen- 
sion as  Keeper  of  the  I'rivy  Purse.  In  1712 
she  joined  the  duke  on  the  Continent.  She 
prayed  him  not  to  accept  employment  under 
the  Hanoverian  rfpimc.  In  1720  she  was 
accused  by  Sunderland  of  having  furnished 
money  to  the  Pretender,  but  she  disproved 
the  charge  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  king. 
On  the  death  of  Marlborough  (1722),  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  and  I^ord  ( 'on incsby  were  smitten 
by  her  mature  charms,  but  ls>th  were  rejected. 
Her  last  years  were  occupied  in  drawing  up 
the  celebrati-d  Vindication  of  her  husband's 
character  and  her  own.  Of  the  numerous 
sketches  of  her  character  the  most  famous  is 
Pope's,  in  his  moral  essay.  On  the  Chttrnettr$ 
of  Women,  where  she  is  satirised  under  the 
name  of  "  Atossa."  [Maulmouoi  oh  :  Axxf..] 
Burnet,  Hitt.  of  Hi*  Own  Time;  Vindication 

oftht  Inuhets  of  Marlborough ;  Mrs.  Thomson. 

Memoir*  of  th*  liuche*«  of  Marlborough  ;  Prirat* 

Corre^tondmc*  of  the   Ihirhe**  of  Marlborough 
;  Ox<\  Marlbornvah  ;  Wyon,  Reign  ofQue-'n 

Anne ;  .Stanhope,  Reign  ofifuten  Anne ;  Macanlay. 

Hut.  of  Eng. 

Marlborough,  Jons  Churchill,  Dt  kb 

or  (A.  1650.  d.  1722 1,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Winston  Churchill.  He  liocamo  a  page  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  In  the  year  1672  ho 
fought  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
with  the  French  against  Holland.    He  greatly 
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distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Maes- 
tricht,  and  subsequently  went  through  several 
campaigns  under  Turenne.  In  1678  he 
married  Sarah  Jennings,  and  shortly  after- 
wards became  colonel  in  the  Lift-  Guards. 
On  the  accession  of  James  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage.  In  1685  his  skill  repaired  the 
mistakes  of  the  commander-in-chief,  Lord 
Feversbam,  and  crushed  Monmouth's  rebellion 
it  Sedgcmoor.  He  ojwned  communications 
with  William  of  Orange  in  1G87.  On  tho 
arrival  of  William  in  Euglaud,  Churchill 
deserted  James  at  Warminster,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  polite  letter  of  regret.  In  the 
discussion  on  the  disposal  of  the  crown, 
Churchill  voted  for  a  regency ;  but,  finding  that 
his  friends  wcro  in  a  minority,  he  absented 
himself  from  the  House.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  made  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  and 
created  Earl  of  Marlborough.  In  1689,  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  with  France,  he  com- 
manded the  English  brigade  under  the  Prince 
of  Waldeck,  and  defeated  the  French  at 
Walcourt.  On  the  departure  of  William  for 
Ireland,  ho  was  appointed  one  of  Queen 
Mary's  Count  il  of  Nine.  When  William  re- 
turned to  England,  he  landed  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  in  five  weeks  took  Cork  and 
Kinsalc  (1690).  He  began  in  this  year 
to  correspond  with  James.  His  professions 
of  repentance  were  rewarded  by  a  written 
pardon.  On  William's  departure  for  the 
Continent,  Marlborough  accompanied  hini. 
The  Jacobites  expected  him  to  desert  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  It  appears  that  his  plot 
was  to  work  on  tho  dislike  entertained  by  the 
English  towards  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  induce 
Parliament  to  petition  the  king  to  discharge 
all  foreign  forces.  Ho  then  hoped  to  get 
the  English  army  to  further  his  views.  The 
Princess  Anne  was  persuaded  to  write  re- 
pentant letters  to  her  father.  But  Marl- 
borough was  hated  and  mistrusted  by  the 
Jacobites,  who  thought  that  he  would  declare, 
not  for  James,  but  for  the  Princess  Anne. 
They  disclosed  the  scheme  to  Portland. 
William  deprived  Marlborough  of  all  his 
offices  (1692).  As  the  real  state  of  the  cose 
was  unknown,  his  fate  excited  general 
sympathy.  In  this  year  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  on  account  of  false  accusation  given 
to  government  against  him  by  an  informer 
called  Young;  but  was  soon  released.  He 
passed  into  opposition,  exciting  the  aristocracy 
against  the  Dutch  ;  and  vigorouslv  supported 
the  Place  Bill.  In  1694  he  betrayed  to  the 
Jacobites  an  intended  expedition  against  Bruit 
commanded  by  Talmaah.  So  thoroughly 
was  he  now  mistrusted,  that  William  re- 
fused to  entrust  the  regency  to  Anne  on  his 
departure  for  the  Continent.  The  death  of 
Mary  (1694)  was  followed  by  a  recrimination 
lietween  William  and  Princess  Anne.  Marl- 
(•orough's  designs  were  now  changed,  and  he 
'♦'as  content  to  wait  till  the  death  of  William 


for  his  own  aggrandisement.  He  became 
governor  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  In 
1696  he  was  implicated  in  Sir  John  Fenwick's 
confession,  but  William  ignored  the  accusa- 
tion. He  took  a  neutral  part  in  the  debates 
on  the  Resumption  Bill,  and  declared  against 
the  reduction  of  the  army.  In  1701,  when 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was  im- 
minent, he  was  sent  to  Holland  as  commander- 
in-chief;  and  negotiations  for  the  grand 
alliance  were  entrusted  to  him.  William,  on 
his  deathbed,  recommended  him  to  Anne  as 
tint  fittest  general  to  carry  on  his  projects.  On 
the  accession  of  Anne,  he  assumed  a  position 
quite  unique.  "  He  was  at  once  general, 
diplomatist,  and  minister."  He  occupied 
the  same  position  which  William  III.  had 
held  as  the  leader  of  the  European  opposi- 
tion to  Louis  XIV.  His  voice  was  for 
war,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  influence  that 
the  wish  of  the  Tory  party,  that  England 
should  merely  act  as  an  auxiliary,  was  over- 
come. War  was  declared  in  March,  1702,  and 
Marlborough  was  made  communder-in-chief  of 
the  English  and  Dutch  forces.  A  sketch  of 
Marlborough's  military  oi»e  rations  is  given 
elsewhere  [Spanish  Siccessios,  Wah  or]. 
On  his  return  fnm  his  first  campaign  he  be- 
came Marquis  of  Blandfotd  and  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. At  home  his  design  to  rely  on  a 
mixed  government  liad  not  been  carried  out, 
but  an  almost  entirely  Tory  ministry  was 
formed,  of  which  his  friend  Godolphin  was 
chief.  But  the  dismissal  of  Rochester  1 1 703) 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  extreme  Torie* 
in  1704.  and  a  moderate  section  of  that  party 
were  placed  in  office.  After  the  campaign  of 
1705,  Marlborough  visited  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  Hanover,  where  he  reconciled  the  differ- 
ences between  the  English  and  Hanoverian 
courts.  In  1706  he  with  difficulty  persuaded 
his  friend  II einsi us,  Pen sionary  of  Holland,  to 
reject  the  French  terms  of  peace.  In  1707  he 
visited  the  camp  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  dissuaded  that  monarch  from  joining 
the  French  alliance,  whereby  the  cause  of 
the  allies  would  probably  have  been  ruined. 
Meanwhile,  at  home  MarllKirough's  affairs 
were  not  progressing  favourably.  The  nation 
was  getting  weary  of  the  war,  and  the  duke's 
Tory  followers  would  not  support  his  policy. 
He  determined  to  complete  his  idea  of  a  com- 
posite ministry  by  admitting  a  section  of  the 
Whigs  to  office.  But  the  plan  was  doomed  to 
failure.  Harley,  seeing  the  weakness  of  the 
coalition,  began  to  intrigue  against  it,  through 
the  queen's  new  favourite,  Mrs.  Mosham,  by 
arousing  in  Anne  a  dread  of  the-  subversion  of 
Church  interests.  The  Whig  party  de- 
termined to  make  their  power  felt,  and  joined 
the  High  Tories  in  an  attack  on  tho  duke's 
foreign  policy.  Marlborough  and  (iodolphin 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  dismiss  Harley  and 
his  followers,  and  ndmit  the  Whigs  to  office 
(1708).  Marlborough  lias  been  accused  of 
wishing  to  continue  the  war  from  purely  selfish 
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motive*.  II>'  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to 
the  Hague,  and  seemed  to  have  strongly  but 
ineffectually  urged  upon  hit*  <-olleagues  to  ac- 
cept the  terms  offered  by  the  French  in  1709. 
Ho  made  two  desperate  attempts  to  obtain  a 
position  independent  of  home  politics.  Ho 
demanded  from  the  Archduke  Charles  the 
office  of  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  worth 
about  £(30,000  a  year,  and  ho  demanded  from 
Anne  the  post  of  Captain-General  for  life. 
Both  requests  were  refused.  In  England  the 
violent  temper  of  the  duchess  had  alienated 
the  good-will  of  Queen  Anne.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Whigs  ;1 7 10),  Marlborough  at  once  made 
overture*  to  the  Tories.  He  seems  to  have 
done  hi*  best  to  further  the  negotiations  of 
Gertruydenberg.  But  the  fall  of  the  duchess 
already  foreshadowed  his  own.  Harley  se- 
cretlv  pushed  on  negotiations  for  peace.  When 
the  duke  returned  from  the  campaign  of  1710, 
he  enteral  into  communication  with  his  old 
friends  the  Whiles,  who  had  joined  a  section 
of  the  Tories  under  Nottingham.  Harley  nnd 
St.  John  determined  to  ruin  Marll>orough. 
He  was  accused  of  having  received  large  sums 
of  money,  amounting  to  £63,000,  on  the  con- 
tracts for  supplying  the  army  with  bread,  and 
also  of  having  received  2k  per  cent,  on  all 
subsidies  for  foreign  troops,  amounting  to 
£177,000.  MarlKirough's  defence  was  that 
the  bread  money  had  been  habitually  received 
bv  everv  commander-in-chief  and  wus  em- 
ployed as  secret -service  money  :  and  that  tho 
percentage  on  the  subsidies  was  a  free  gift 
from  the  allies.  He  was,  however,  deprived 
of  all  his  offices  on  Doc.  31.  ( hi  the  death  of 
his  friend  Godolphin  (1711),  Marlborough  re- 
turned to  the  Continent,  and  resided  first  at 
Frankfort,  then  at  Antwerp.  He  corresponded 
frequently  with  the  Hanoverian  court,  for 
.  which  he'  displayed  gn  at  zeal,  advising  the 
Elector  to  go  over  to  England  with  a  body  of 
troops.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  the 
intrigue*  with  the  Jacobite  court  that  he  had 
begun  before  his  fall.  On  the  dismissal  of 
Oxford  [Hakley],  he  resolved  to  return  to 
England,  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  that 
politician,  ]ierha]M  hoping  to  play  a  part  iu 
the  crisis  that  was  at  hand.  He  arrived  in 
England  on  the  day  of  Anne's  death.  Much 
to  his  disgust,  he  was  omitted  from  the  list  of 
lords  justices  who  were  to  act  until  the 
accession  of  George.  Later  on  in  the  year, 
he  was  reappointed  commander-in-chief; 
but  his  power  was  gone,  and  he  was  dis- 
trusted by  the  kinsr.  We  find  him  sending 
money  to  the  Pretender  just  before  the  in- 
vasion of  17  15.  Next  year  an  attack  of 
paralysis  greatly  impaired"  his  faculties.  He 
lived  in  retirement  and  itartial  insanity  at 
Blenheim  until  his  death.  "He  was,"  "savs 
Kanke,  "a  true  child  of  the  years  of  the  Re- 
storation, .of  their  social  training  and  lax 
morality,  their  restless  activity  in  Church  and 
State,  in  which  each  individual  hoped  to  turn 
his  natural  gifts  to  account  free  from  the 


I  trammels  of  any  thought  of  consequences,  and 
to  attain  everything  which  in  the  eyus  of  men 
seems  desirable.  .  .  His  father's  motto  had 
been  '  faithful,  but  unfortunate.'  He.  on  the 
contrary,  had  the  favour  of  fortune  in  all  he 
undertook  :  he  belonged  to  those  men  whoso 
special  property  it  is,  men  suppose,  to  be  fortu- 
nate ;  but  of  his  fidelity  to  his  sovereign  he  him- 
self could  not  have  boasted. .  .  The  organisation 
of  the  English  army  after  the  Revolution  was 
in  the  main  his  work  ...  In  conducting 
public  affairs,  Marlborough  by  no  means  lost 
sight  of  his  own  interests.  .  ."  His  cupidity 
may  have  had  in  it  an  element  of  ambition 
that  thi;  family  which  he  was  to  found  might 
take  on  equal  place  with  all  that  was  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  in  England ;  but  over  the 
brilliancy  of  his  success  and  fame  it  cast  a 
shade  which  made  tho  contrast  all  the  more 
painful." 

Coxe,  Marlborough  ;  Marlborough  D**patch*»  ; 
Buruot,  Ui*t.  of  Mi*  Own  TttU!  Macaulay,  Hut. 
of  Eng.  ;  Stanhope,  Wyou,  and  Burtou'n  Histories 
of  Queen  Ansa's  mgu  ;  Ameth,  Pruv  E-gm 
ron  Sarouen ;  Martin,  Hist.  d*  France ;  Banke, 
Hut.  of  Eng. ;  Wolseley,  Lift.        TS  J  L  ] 

Marquis  was  in  early  times  used  to 
denote  the  Marchers  or  lords  of  the  borders. 
It  was  first  used  in  its  later  sense  as  a  title  of 
nobility  in  England  by  Richard  II.,  who  created 
De  Verc,  Marquis  of  Dublin.  The  etymology  of 
the  word  was  entirely  forgotten,  and  it  was 
simply  used  as  a  title  of  honour,  superior  to 
that  of  earl,  and  inferior  to  that  of  duke.  It 
has  always  been  sparingly  given  in  Engbind. 

Marriage  Laws.  In  the  Middle  Agos 
the  marriage  fines  exacted  by  tho  king  and 
other  lords  from  wards,  and  the  widows  of 
their  tenants,  formed  one  of  the  most  oppres- 
sive of  feudal  incidents.  This  is  shown  from 
tho  fact  that  though  a  lord  could  Itestow 
his  female— and,  by  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  his  male — ward  in  marriage,  yet  the 
king's  licence  was  necessary  ;  and  that 
the  abuse  of  giving  widows  in  marriage 
against  their  will  had  to  l>e  guarded  against 
in  Henry  I.'s  Charter  of  Liberties  and  in 
Magna  Charta.  The  civil  disabilities  of 
marriage  were  for  the  most  jxirt  incorporated 
into  the  common  law  from  the  canonical  law, 
the  prohibited  degrees  l>eing  regulated  by 
32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.'HR;  and  2  &  3  Ed.  VL, 
C  23.  Gradually  the  law  drifted  into  an 
uncertain  state.  The  number  of  forms  which 
|  constituted  a  pre-contract  multiplied,  so  that 
subsequent  mania  if  es  were  liable  to  be 
suddenly  dissolved;  and  the  consent  of 
pareuts  and  guardians  was  evaded  by  the 
aid  of  Fleet  jxirsons.  The  Act  commonly 
called  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  (1768)  provided 
therefore  that  marriages  must  be  performed 
in  the  jwrish  church  (those  of  Jews  and 
Quakers  alone  being  excepted^  after  the  pub- 
lication of  banns,  or  by  special  licence  granted 
I  by  the  archbishop.  Any  clergyman  breaking 
I  these  restrictions  was  liable  to"  transi>ort.itiou 
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for  seven  years.  Further  regulations  for 
marriages  within  the  Church  of  England 
were  provided  by  the  Act  of  4  Geo.  IV. ,  c.  76. 
The  hardships*  inflicted  upon  Dissenters 
under  these  Acts  occupied  for  some  time  the 
attention  both  of  I>ord  John  Russell  and 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  1836  the  latter 
carried  the  Dissenters'  Marriage  Bill,  by  which 
marriage  by  notice  to  the  Registrar  of  a 
district  was  legalised,  as  well  as  the  publica- 
tion of  banns  or  licence,  tind  marriages  of 
Dissenters  might  be  solemnised  in  their  own 
chapels ;  or,  if  they  preferred  it,  they  might 
enter  into  a  civil  contract  before  the  Superin- 
tendent-Registrar. In  the  previous  voar  all 
marriages  thereafter  celebrated  between 
persons  within  the  prohibited  degrees  were 
made  absolutely  void  instead  of  being  valid 
until  annulled  bv  sentence  of  the  eccle- 
siastical court.  The  marriages  of  meml>er8 
of  the  royal  family  are  regulated  by  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act  of  1772  (amended  by  the 
Act  3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  32),  by  which  the  consent 
of  the  sovereign  is  required  for  the  marriage 
Of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  In  Scotland  the  law 
is  considerably  more  lax  with  regard  to  the 
recognition  of  irregular  marriage*,  and  in  other 
respects  the  law  remains  in  the  state  in  which 
it  was  in  England  before  Lord  Hardwicke's 
Act.  In  Ireland  cruel  and  unnecessary  re- 
strictions wen?  imposed  under  the  penal  laws 
on  the  marriages  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  These,  however,  have  since  been 
repealed,  and  in  1844  the  law  relating  to 
marriages  in  Ireland  was  practically  assimi- 
lated to  that  existing  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Pbillitnorc,  Ec Unartical  Lur,  vol.  L;  May, 
Hut.  of  Eng.,  vol.  ii.,  eb  xiv  ,  Stanhope,  Hut.  of 
K+9-.  vol.  iv..  ch.  wcxi. ;  5»  Gt*>.  II..  c.  £i !  4  Gt*>. 
U.,  c.  7t>;  5*6  Will.  IV.,  c5»;6  4  7  Will. 
IV.,  c.M.748  Vict.,  c.  8L         [L.  C.  S.] 

Marshal,  The,  was  one  of  the  great 
office*  of  the  household  of  the  Norman  and 
Plantagcnct  kings,  holding  equal  or  slightly 
inferior  rank  to  the  Constable  and  the  Chan- 
cellor. His  special  function  was  that  of 
Master  of  the  Horse;  but  he  came  to  l>e 
also  charged  with  a  superintendence  over 
the  prac  tice  of  elm  airy  ami  the  laws  of 
honour.  The  Marshal",  together  with  the 
Constable,  was  the  judu"-  of  the  court  of 
honour.  The  office  of  Eirl  Marshal  was 
made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke  at  the  dose  of  the  twelfth  century. 
It  jrnssed  by  female  descent  to  the  Bigods, 
Earls  of  Norfolk,  and  was  held  by  the 
Mowbravs,  the  Howard*,  and  the  Arundels.  It 
was  made  pcrj»>tual  in  the  descendants  of 
Heti.y  Howard.  E.itl  <>f  Norwieh.  and  has 
since  continued  in  hi*  descendant*,  the  Dukes 
of  Norfolk.  The  Bail  Marshal  i*  still  head  of 
the  Heralds'  College  and  appoint*  officers  of 
arms.  In  Scotland  the  Office  of  Marischal 
became  hereditarv  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Keith.  The 


Marischal  was  made  an  earl  in  1458.  The 
dignity  came  to  an  end  in  1716,  when 
George,  the  tenth  earl,  was  attainted  for  hie 
share  iu  the  Jacobite  rising. 

Marshal,  Richahu  (</.  1234),  was  the  son 
of  the  great  William  Marshal.  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
on  his  brother's  death  in  1231,  and  soon  came 
forward  as  the  champion  of  the  English 
against  Peter  des  Roches  and  the  foreign 
courtiers.  For  this  he  was  declared  a  traitor, 
and  the  king  marched  against  him.  The  earl 
allied  himself  with  the  Welsh,  and  deflated 
the  royal  troops.  Des  Roches  now  had  re- 
course to  treachery,  and  having  induced  him 
to  go  over  to  Ireland  to  defend  his  posscasiona, 
took  care  that  he  should  be  betrayed.  Ho 
fell  mortally  wounded  at  Kildare,  having 
been  drawn  into  a  buttle  by  the  agents  of  D«a 
Roches.  Mr.  Pearson  calls  him  "the  first 
gentleman  of  his  day,  with  as  much  learning 
as  a  knight  needed,  and  with  all  his  father'* 
loyalty  of  nature." 

Marshal,  or  Mareschal,  William, 

Eaul  or  Pemhkoxe  (rf.  1219),  first  appear* 
as  one  of  the  judges  in  Richard  I.'s  time, 
and  one  of  the  council  uppointed  to  adviso 
the  justiciars  during  the  king's  absence 
from  England.  He  upheld  John's  claim  to 
the  throne,  and  during  that  king's  struggle 
with  the  tiurons  was  one  of  his  chief  sup- 
porters. By  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Strongbow  he  became  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  received  besides  many  valuable 
grants  from  the  king.  On  the"  death  of 
John,  be  was  at  once  appointed  regent,  and 
by  his  wisdom  and  ability  s» -cured  the  throne 
to  the  young  king,  Henry  III.  He  defeated 
Loins,  of  France,  and  compelled  him  to  quit 
England,  and  confirmed  the  Great  Charter. 

Marston  Moor,  'I'm  Battle  or  (July 2, 
1644),  was  fought  during  the  Great  Rebellion. 
York  was  laid  siege  to  on  May  20,  1644,  by 
the  Scotch  army  under  the  Earl  of  Leven, 
and  the  Yorkshire  army  under  the  command 
of  the  Fairfaxes.  Thev  were  joined  on 
June  2  by  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion tinder  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  On  July 
1  the  combined  armies  raised  the  siege  a't 
the  news  of  the  upprtjnch  of  Prince  Rupert, 
who  bv  skilful  mameuvring  contrived  to 
enter  tne  citv  without  a  battle.  Against 
the  advice  of*  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  he 
determined  to  offer  battle,  and  pursued  the 
Parliamentary  army  for  that  purpoae.  The 
allied  army,  numbering  in  all  about  15,000 
foot  and  9,000  horse,  was  posted  between 
the  villages  of  Long  Marston  and  Tockwith. 
The  Royalists,  alwut  22,000  strong,  were 
ranged  on  Marston  Moor  it*eif.  The  Kittle 
began  about  seven  in  the  evening  with  a 
general  attack  on  the  jiart  of  the  allies.  On 
the  left  Cromwell  and  David  IiCslie  routed 
Prince  Rupert's  horse,  and,  aided  by  the  Kali 
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of  Vnnrheeter'B  foot,  put  to  flight  a  portion  of 
the  Royalist  iufnntry.  Meanwhile  the  whole 
right  wing  was  utterly  defeated,  with  the 
exception  of  Fairfax's  own  regiment,  which 
succeeded  in  joining  Manchester's  horse  on 
the  left.  A  desperate  struggle  now  took  place 
in  the  centre.  The  Scotch  infantry  were 
attacked  in  front  by  Newcastle's  foot,"  in  the 
flank  by  (taring's  victorious  cavalry,  and  at 
the  third  charge  the  regiments  of  the  reserve 
broke  and  fled.  But  the  greater  part  main- 
tained their  ground,  and  their  resistance 
gave  time,  for  Manchester's  foot,  and  the 
cavalry  of  the  left  wing  under  Cromwell 
and  David  Leslie,  to  come  to  their  help. 
This  decided  tho  day.  (taring's  horse  were 
driven  from  the  field,  tho  Royalist  foot 
scattered,  and  ^Newcastle's  own  regiment  of 
white-coats,  which  made  the  most  desperate 
resistance,  cut  to  pieces.  Tho  pursuit  was 
continued  by  moonlight  to  within  three  miles 
Of  York.  The  losses  on  both  sides  were 
heavy.  The  killed  alone  numbered  4,150  of 
whom  3,000  were  Royalists.  The  whole  of 
the  artillery  and  baggage  of  the  conquered 
jinny  was  "captured,  with  100  colours  and 
10,000  arms. 

Han  ford,  Studies  and  Illustration*  of  the  Great 
RrlHtlHon  ;  Markbnm,  Life  nf  Fairfax ;  Baillie'e 
Leittrt  ;  HotWe'  Mrmoiri;  Cromvctll'*.  Lett  en}  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax's  Short  Memorial ;  Ruahworth's 
Collections. ;  Clarendon,  Uwt.  of  the  Rebellion  ;  Sir 
Henry  Slinffsby's  Diary.  £(j  [[  y 

Martin  Mar-Prelate,  Works  of, 
were  certain  publications  by  various  authors 
containing  attacks  on  the  bishop  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the 
composition  of  John  I'enry,  who  was  executed 
in  1593,  but  were  in  reality  the  work  of  more 
hands  than  one,  and  consisted  of  "  the  most 
coarse,  scurrilous,  and  indecent  pasquinades  " 
against  the  episcopal  system.  They  had  a 
very  injurious  effect,  ami  were  the  means  of 
bringing  on  the  controversy  lietween  Thomas 
Cartwright  and  Archbishop  Whitgift. 
Burnet,  Hut.  of  the  Reformation. 

Mary,  Qvan  (4.  Feb.  18,  1516.  #.  July 
19,  1553;  d.  Nov.  17,  1558),  was  the  daughter 
of  Hunry  VIII.  and  Catherine  of  Aragon. 
Several  marriage  alliances  were  arranged  for 
her  in  childhood.  In  1518  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded for  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin 
Francis,  and  when  this  was  broken  off  it  was 
Hrranged  that  she  should  marry  Charles  V. 
(1522),  and  the  project  of  marrying  her  to 
Francis  L  of  France  was  also  discussed  (1527). 
She  was  carefully  educated,  and  was  an  ac- 
complished and  precocious  child.  On  the 
rise  of  Anne  Boleyu  the  young  princess  was 
treated  with  great  harshness.  By  an  Act  of 
1534  she  was  declared  illegitimate,  and  she 
was  refused  permission  to  see  her  mother. 
She  was  compelled  to  subscritK*  a  document 
in  which  sho  declared  her  own  illegitimacy, 
<uid  the  invalidity  of  her  mother's  marriage. 


She  was  again  declared  illegitimate  in  1536, 
but  by  an  Act  of  1544  (35  Hen.  VIII..  c.  L) 
the  succession  was  secured  on  her.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  she  refused  to  obey  the 
Act  of  Uniformity ;  but  the  Council,  though 
they  threatened  her,  were  afraid  to  proceed 
to  violent  measures  with  her  because  of  her 
popularity  with  tho  people :  and  though  she 
felt  in  such  danger  that  she  attempted  to 
escape  to  the  Continent,  she  was  never- 
theless able  to  resist  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Council  to  compel  her  to  accept  the  New 
Service  Book  (1651).  On  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward she  laid  claim  to  the  crown  (July  9, 
1553).  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  proclaimed 
queen  in  Ixmdon  on  the  following  day.  But 
she  was  absolutely  destitute  of  support ;  and 
Mary,  advancing  from  the  eastern  counties, 
was  joined  by  considerable  numbers  of  the 
gentry  and  nobles,  and  found  herself  at  the 
head  "of  a  large  body  of  followers.  Tho 
Duke  of  Northumlierland'B  forces  melted 
away,  and  he  proclaimed  Man-  at  Cambridge 
(July  20).  On  August  3  she  entered  London, 
and  her  reign  began.  She  was  a  firm  and- 
sincere  Roman  Catholic,  and  to  her  uncle, 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  she  looked  for  assistance 
and  support.  Her  first  act  was  to  liberate 
the  Catholic  bishops  imprisoned  during  her 
brother's  reign,  and  to  prohibit  preaching 
without  a  licence  ;  while  some  of  the  promi- 
nent Reformers,  Hooper,  Cranmer,  and 
Latimer  were  imprisoned.  She  was  declared 
legitimate  bv  Act  of  Parliament,  and  crowned 
by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Oct, 
1553).  In  Jan.,  1554,  much  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  her  subjects,  she  concluded  a 
marriage  treaty  with  Philip  of  Spain,  son  of 
Charles  V.  Henceforward  her  reign,  which 
had  opened  well,  was  unhappy  and  disastrous. 
The  insurrection  of  Wyatt  in  Kent  followed, 
and  though  this  was  put  down  without  much 
difficulty,  it  led  to  the  execution  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  (Feb.  12,  1554),  who  had  been  tried 
and  found  guilty  in  the  previous  November, 
together  with  her  huslmnd  and  father.  In 
July  the  marriage  took  place.  Cardinal  Pole 
came  to  England,  and  the  Catholic  miction 
was  pushed  on.  All  statutes  against  the  Pope 
since  the  twentieth  year  o*  Henry  VIII.  wen 
repealed,  though  the  monastic  lands  wore  not 
resumed.  The  following  year  the  persecuting 
statutes  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  were  revived, 
and  under  them  Hooper,  and  many  other 
eminent  Reformers,  were  burnt.  Under  the 
investigation  of  Pole  and  the  Spanish  court 
tho  persecution  continued  during  1556,  and 
Cranmer,  with  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  a  largo 
number  of  clergymen  and  others  were  put  to 
death  as  heretics.  In  the  midst  of  the  g!oom 
and  distress  caused  by  this  persecution, 
Philip  persuaded  Mary  to  declare  war  against 
the  French.  The  Spaniards  and  English  won 
a  brilliant  victory  at  St.  Quentin  (1557) ;  but 
the  campaign  was  disastrous  to  England, 
i  since  it  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Calais  by 
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the  Duke  of  Guise  (Jan.,  1558).  The  queen, 
who  had  long  been  sinking  under  the  tkt- 
plexity  and  strain  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
failure  of  her  measures,  never  recovered  from 
this  last  blow.  She  died  a  few  months  after 
it  (Nov.,  1558).  Mary's  character  has  l>een 
indelibly  stained  in  popular  opinion  by  the 
sanguinary  persecution  of  her  reign.  Yet  it  is 
probable  that  the  full  extent  of  the  martyrdom 
was  hardly  known  to  her,  for  during  a  great 
part  of  the  time  she  was  in  a  state  of  depres- 
sion and  inaction  owing  to  mental  and  bodily 
ill-health.  She  seems  to  have  been  by  no 
means  harsh  or  cruel  in  her  disposition,  and 
conscientiously  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  her 
country,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  Church 
to  which  she  was  devotedly  attached.  The 
unfortunate  Sjwnish  marriage  was  responsible 
for  the  worst  evils  of  her  reign. 

Foxo,  Act  awl  Jtf.  i.  ru  '-.  Unmet,  Hitt.ofthe 
R'formation  ;  Froude,  if  inf.  of  Eng. ;  Linpird, 
Hint,  of  Eng.  ;  Tytler,  Edward  VI.  and  Mary; 
Calendar*  oj  Statt  Payer*  ;  Natalies,  Ambatuidt* 
en  A nglete rre.  ;  C/i.-ohi<:1«  of  Queen  Jan*  and  Quetn 
Mary  (Camden  Soc.).  [S.  J.  L.] 

Mary  XX.,  Qvmc  (*.  1602,  *.  loss,  d. 

1694),  wife  of  William  III.,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  and 
Anne  Hyde.  By  the  command  of  Charles  II., 
she  was  educated  in  the  Protestant  religion. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  betrothed  to 
William  of  Orange,  and  married  to  him  1677. 
In  1687  they  sent  a  joint  expression  of  their 
opinion  to  Janu  s,  condemnatory  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence.  Mary  approved  of  William*! 
expedition  to  England.  She  probably  never 
cared  for  her  father,  who  had  established  a 
system  of  espionage  at  the  Hague,  and  had  re- 
fused her  pecuniary  assistance.  In  company 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  believed  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  be  supposititious.  A  largo 
section  of  English  statesmen  determined,  on 
the  flight  of  James  II.,  to  proclaim  her  as 
queen.  She  might,  they  thought,  make  her 
husband  Prime  Minister,  or  even  give  him 
the  title  of  king.  The  leader  of  tho  party  was 
Danby,  while  Halifax  was  the  chief  supporter 
of  William's  interests.  At  length,  in  February, 
1689,  Burnet  (q.v.)  thought  it  right  to  do- 
clare  her  views,  that  she  would  surrender  her 
power,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  into 
tho  hands  of  her  husband.  At  the  samo  timo 
•.he  wrote  an  earnest  letter  to  the  same  effect 
U>  Danby.  She  arrived  that  month  in  Lon- 
don. Before  her  arrival  tho  dispute  had  been 
settled.  Tho  crown  was  tendered  to  William 
and  Mary  jointly,  and  accepted  bv  them. 
They  were  proclaimed  in  London  on  Feb.  14, 
1689.  Mary  immediately,  from  her  amiable 
qualities,  gained  deserved  popularity.  Tho 
court,  owing  to  William's  infirmities,  was  re- 
moved from  Whitehall  to  Hampton  Court, 
and  from  thence  to  Kensington  House.  On 
April  11,  1689,  she  was  crowned  with  her 
husband.  In  the  same  month  they  received 
tho  crown  of  Scotland.  During  William's 
campaign  in  Ireland,  Mary,  aided  'by  tho 
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steady  friendship  of  Burnet,  acted  with  ad- 
mirable decision.  Clarendon,  her  uncle,  and 
several  other  suspected  Jacobites,  were  lodged 
in  the  Tower.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the 
lwittle  of  the  Boyne,  she  wrote  to  William, 
imploring  that  no  harm  should  happen  to 
her  father.  In  1692  the  treachery  of  Marl- 
borough was  discovered,  and  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  employments,  much  to  the  anger  of 
the  Princess  Anne.  The  quarrel  between  the 
two  sisters  was  final.  The  guard  of  honour 
previously  allotted  to  the  princess  was  taken 
away  ;  the  king  and  queen  went  to  unjustifi- 
able lcngtlis  in  their  resentment.  But  Mary 
soon  regained  her  lost  popularity.  Once  more 
William  left  England,  and  tho  French  fleet 
was  known  to  be  about  to  escort  a  French  in- 
vading army  aCXOM  the  Channel.  Tho  English 
navy  was  understood  to  be  disaffected.  Tho 
queen  sent  a  despatch,  written  by  Notting- 
ham, in  which  she  refused  to  believe  the  re- 
ports in  circulation,  and  placed  her  entire 
confidence  in  her  naval  officers.  All  disaffec- 
tion was  checked  at  once,  and  tho  battle  of 
La  Hogue  (1692)  resulted  in  a  glorious  victory 
over  the  enemy.  By  the  queen's  order,  those 
wounded  in  the  engagement  were  relieved  at 
the  public  charge.  In  1694  she  sickened  of 
the  smallpox,  and  it  was  evident  that  her  end 
was  near.  William  remained  day  and  night 
at  her  bedside.  Before  she  died  she  received 
a  letter  of  reconciliation  from  the  Princess 
Anne.  Her  death,  to  which  she  submitted 
with  noble  resignation,  took  place  on  Dec.  28. 

Burnet,  HitL  of  hi*  Chen  Time;  Echard,  U\*t. 
of  the  Revolution;  Coxe,  Marlborough;  Marl- 
to  rough  Despatch**  ;  Lnttrell,  Rtlation  of  Stat* 
.yftur.;  Macuulay,  Hi*t.  of  Eng.  ;  Bauke,  Ui*t. 

Mary,  Qi'EEJr  ok  Scots  (h.  Dec.  7,  1542  ; 
*.  Dec.  14,  1542;  d.  Feb.  8,  1587),  was  tho 
daughter  of  James  V.  and  Mary  of  Guise, 
and  was  born  at  Linlithgow,  a 'week  only 
before  her  father's  death.  In  1543  a  treaty 
with  England  arranged  for  a  marriage  be- 
tween  the  young  princess  and  Prince  Edward 
of  England.  In  Aug.,  1548,  Man*  was 
taken  to  France  for  greater  security,  a 
marriage  being  arranged  between  htv  and  the 
Dauphin.  This  marriage  took  place  on  April 
24,  1558,  the  Dauphin  receiving  tho  title  of 
King  of  Scots  from  tho  Scottish  Com- 
missioners. The  following  year,  on  the  death 
of  Henry  II.,  Mary  became  Oaeen  of  France 
(as  the  granddaughter  of  Margaret,  siirter  of 
Henry  VIII. ),  being  also  declared  Queen  of 
Engbind  by  the  French  and  Spanish  court*. 
In  Dec,  1560,  her  husband,  Francis  II.,  died, 
an  event  which  seems  to  have  caused  the 
young  queen  deep  grief,  and  the  following 
year  (Aug..  1561)  she  returned  to  Scotland. 
Here  her  devotion  to  the  Romish  Church  at 
once  brought  her  into  collision  with  Knox 
and  the  Reformers.  But  the  lavish  splendour 
of  Mary's  court,  her  beauty,  and  her  accom- 
plished wit,  soon  rendered  her  exceedingly 
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popular  amongst  her  people.  The  first  years 
of  her  rule  in  Scotland  were  taken  up  with 
overcoming  the  disaffection  of  the  Catholic 
lords  of  the  north,  finding  a  modm  ruendi 
with  the  Reformers,  and  dismissing  various 
projec  ts  for  the  queen's  marriage,  in  all  which 
transactions  Mary's  adroitness  and  courage 
were  conspicuous.  In  1663  a  marriage  with 
Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  II.,  was  proposed 
hy  the  Guises,  and  in  1564  fruitless  negotia- 
tions took  place  for  her  marriago  with 
Elisabeth's  favourite,  Robert  Dudley.  In 
■July,  1  o*>5,  however,  she  married  Henry 
Purnley  (q.v.J,  to  the  great  disgust  of  most  of 
her  friends.  A  force  quickly  collected  by  the 
discontented  lords  was  scattered  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Mary  and  her  husband  at  the  head 
of  the  loyal  army,  the  confederates  taking 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Elizal>eth,  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  efforts  to  restore  Pro- 
testantism in  Scotland,  aided  them  with 
money.  Meanwhile  the  vice  and  folly  of  her 
husband  rendered  it  imjtossiblc  for  Man's 
domestic  life  to  bo  a  happy  one.  The  murder 
of  her  favourite,  Rizzio  (Mar.  9,  1666),  in 
her  presence  at  Darnley's  instigation,  is  only 
one  of  the  many  insults  she  endured  at  his 
hands.  This  murder  was,  however,  followed 
by  a  feigned  reconciliation,  the  queen  escaping 
from  the  Confederate  I>ords  in  her  husband's 
company  to  Dunbar  Castle.  Uc.ro  a  force 
raised  for  her  protection  by  Bothwell  caused 
her  enemies  to  fall  kick.  After  the  birth  of 
her  son  (afterwards  Jain-  VI.)  on  July  19, 
1566,  Mary  l>eeamo  reconciled  to  many  of  the 
rebellious  lords,  reserving  all  her  resentment 
for  her  husband,  to  whose  murder  at  Kirk  of 
Field  she  was  almost  certainly  privy.  After 
the  acquittal  of  Bothwell  for  the  murder, 
Mary  was  carried  off  by  him  to  Dunbar 
Castle,  and  on  his  obtaining  a  divorce  bom 
his  wife,  Lady  Jane  (iordon,  married  him 
(Mav  16,  1567).  She  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  remain  undisturbed  for  long. 
A  month  later  a  combination  of  discon- 
tented lords  against  Itothwcll  and  the  queen 
led  to  his  flight  and  to  her  surrender  to 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  at  Oarberry  Hiil  (June, 
1567).  Insulted  at  Edinburgh  by  the  people, 
sho  was  removed  to  Lochloven  Castle,  where, 
on  July  23,  1567,  she  was  forced  to  sign  a 
deed  of  abdication  and  to  appoint  Murray 
regent  of  the  kingdom  daring  tho  minority  of 
her  son.  Queen  Elizabeth's  interference  on 
her  behalf  was  of  no  avail,  but  by  degrees 
tho  remnants  of  her  party  collected,  and  on 
her  escape  in  May,  1668,  she  found  herself 
under  the  protection  of  tho  Hamiltons  and 
other  nobles,  and  at  the  head  of  6,000  men. 
Her  abdication  was  at  once  revoked,  and  aid 
sought  from  England  and  France ;  but  on 
the  defeat  of  her  army  at  Langsido  (May  13, 
1668),  she  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  England.  Having  landed  at  Workington, 
in  Cumberland,  she  was  escorted  to  Carlisle, 
and  thence  to   Bolton  Castle.  Elizabeth, 


however,  refused  to  grant  her  a 
interview,  and  also  refused  to  allow  her  to 
return  to  Scotland,  alleging  the  danger  to 
which  she  would  Ik-  exposed  as  the  excuse  for 
detaining  her.  In  Oct.,  1568,  a  commission 
sat  at  York  to  settle  the  differences  between 
Mary  and  her  subjects ;  to  consider  the 
charges  brought  against  her;  to  pronounce 
on  the  authenticity  of  the  Casket  Letters 
(q.v.),  and  to  provide  for  the  abandonment  on 
the  part  of  the  Scottish  Queen  of  all  claim  to 
the  English  crown  "  during  the  life  of  Cjucon 
Elizabeth  or  her  descendants."  This  com- 
mission was  afterwards  removed  to  Ixnidon, 
where,  on  Nov.  26,  the  charge  of  murder  was 
sprung  upon  the  Queen  of  Scots.  There- 
upon, her  commissioners,  acting  under  Mury's 
instructions,  demanded  instant  admittance 
to  Elizabeth's  presence,  and  on  this  being 
refused,  withdrew  from  tho  proceedings. 
On  Jan.  10,  1669,  judgment  was  given  to  the 
effect  that  Murray  liad  not  been  proved  guilty 
of  disloyalty,  neither  had  there  been  anything 
produced  or  shown  against  Mary,  "  whereby 
the  Queen  of  England  should  conceive  or 
take  any  evil  opinion  of  the  queen,  her  good 
sister,  for  anything  yet  seen."  Elizabeth 
still  kept  possession  of  her  rival.  Plots 
against  the  English  queen,  proposed  rebel- 
lions, and  the  papal  bull  which  excommuni- 
cated Elizalxth  followed,  and  it  is  certain 
that  England  was  in  considerable  danger  from 
France,  Sj>ain,  and  Rome.  In  1670  Mary, 
having  been  removed  to  Tutbury  and  Chats- 
worth,  was  imprisoned  in  Sheffield  Castle,  till 
1685,  when  she  was  taken  Iwck  to  Tutbury. 
and  thence  to  Chart  ley .  For  participation  in 
Babington's  plot  against  the  Queen's  life 
(Sept.,  1566)  sho  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death  (Oct.  26,  1586).  and  beheaded  at 
Fotheringay  (Feb.  8,  1587). 

Anderson,  Colttct,  rehting  to  Mary,  Quttn  oj 
Scotland  (1T17)  ;  IturleigK  Statt  Papers ;  Keith. 
Hist,  of  Affair*  in  Scotland  from  Ht/ormatum  to 
156t  (Spottin  woods  ;  Houck,  I.ifi  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots ;  Labanoff.  Mim.  dt  Mart*  Stuart  ; 
Gnnthter,  MarU  >tuart ;  Mijfrst,  MarU  Stuart ; 
8trickl»nd,  Qu**ns  of  Scotland ;  Burton,  HUU  of 
Sc<4lnnd;  Frond*,  Hist,  qf  Eng.  :  f  ' 

Mr.  Hwinburnss  article  in 
hrilaniiwa  (Vth  ©a.). 

Mary,  QrsttK  of  Englakt>  (A.  May  26, 
1867),  victoria  Mary,  daughter  of  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Teck,  great  granddaughter  of 
George  III.  Married  George  Frederick 
Ernest  Albert,  then  Duke  of  York,  on  July 
6,  1893;  became  Princess  of  Wales  1902, 
and  Queen  Consort  1910. 

Mary  of  Modena,  Queen,  wife  of 
James  II.  (b.  1658,  d.  1718),  was  the 
daughter  of  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Modena, 
and  was  married  to  James  in  1673.  She  was 
unpopular  in  England  owing  to  her  religion. 
By  James  she  had  six  sons,  of  whom  James 
Edward,  the  "Old  Pretender,"  was  one. 
After  her  husband's  death  she  retired  to  tho 
of  Chaillot. 
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Maserfield,  Battle  op  (642),  wa»  fought 
between  Oswald  of  Northumbria  and  Pcnda 
of  Mercia,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  former.  Mr.  Ingram  identifies 
Maserficld  with  Mirfield  in  Yorkshire.  It  ic 
more  likely  to  have  been  near  Oswestry,  a  town 
taking  its  name  from  Oswald. 

Masham,  Abigail  id.  1734),  afterwards 
Lady  Masham,  was  a  favourite  of  (Jueen  Anno. 
Her  father  was  a  I/ondon  mercliant  who  bc- 
eame  a  luankrupt,  her  mother  was  the  aunt  of 
Sarah  Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
Mrs.  Hill  entered  the  houne  of  Liidy  Rivers, 
and  afterwards  that  of  L.ady  Marlborough, 
who  obtained  for  her  the  post  of  beUc  hambvr 
woman  to  the  queeu.  In  1707  she  was  pri- 
vately married,  in  the  queen's  presence,  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Masham,  one  of  Prince  George's 
gentlemen.  This  roused  the  suspicions  of 
the  duchess,  who  soon  discovered  tliat  Mrs 
Masham's  cousin  llarley,  afterwards  Lord 
Oxford,  was  using  her  as  a  means  of  further- 
ing his  interests  with  the  queen.  It  was 
thought  to  be  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Harlvy  and  Mrs.  Masham  that  Anne  created 
two  new  bishops  without  consulting  the 
minister  Godolphin.  In  spite  of  her  violence 
the  duchess  lound  herself  gradually  sup- 
planted by  her  former  dejx  ndent.  On  the 
downfall  of  Godolphin  s  ministry  (1710). 
Mrs.  Masliam  introduced  Harley."  now  vir- 
tually Prime  Minister,  to  the  queen.  She 
received  the  Privy  Purse  after  her  rival  the 
duchess  had  been  "dismissed,  and  her  husband 
was  raised  to  the  pecrape,  apparently  against 
the  wish  of  Anne.  Harley  quarrelled  with 
her,  prolmbly  al>out  some  money  he  had  pro- 
mised her  out  of  the  Asiento  Contract,  and 
now  relied  on  the  rix-al  favourite,  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset.  Lady  Masham  joined  the  Holing- 
broke  faction,  although  Swift  attempted  a 
reconciliation  bet  ween  the  two  ministers  at  her 
house.  In  fact,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  through  her  and  Ormonde 
that  the  Jacobites  at  St.  Gcrmains  induced 
the  queen  to  dismiss  Harley,  and  she  had 
certainly  reproached  him  for  his  uselessne&s 
shortly  before  that  event  took  place  July. 
1714).  <  >f  the  remainder  of  her  life  nothing  is 
known.  From  this  time  Lidv  Masham's  name 
disappears  from  history.  Her  influence  over 
Queen  Anne  is  to  be  ascribed,  first,  to  her 
political  and  Church  principles,  which  were 
in  almost  exact  accord  with  those  of  her 
mistress,  and,  secondly,  to  that  "  suppleness 
of  temper"  which  formed  so  great  a  con- 
trast to  the  violent  character  of  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough. 

Stunhop*.  Hid.  of  En.j. ;  J.  H.  Burton,  Ui*t. 

Mason,  Sm  John  [d.  15C6),  was  distin- 
guished during  the  reign*  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  as  a 
•tat'-siuin  and  as  a  diplomatist.  He  was  sent 
in  I'j.jO  to  France  to  discuss  the  posst^ion  of 


Boulogne  with  the  French  commissioners.  He 
subsequently  sided  with  Northumberland, 
but  was  employed  on  various  missions  under 
Mary.  After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he, 
in  conjunction  with  Lord  Paget,  opposed 
Cecil,  and  warmly  advocated  a  Spanish  policy. 
Mason  was  said  to  have  brought  back  from 
his  various  embassies  "  the  Italian's  quickness, 
the  Spaniard's  staidness,  the  Frenc  hman's  air, 
the  German's  resolution,  and  the  Dutchman's 
industry."  Mason  himself  accounts  for  his 
success"  in  gaining  the  favour  of  four  sove- 
reigns by  his  "speaking  little,  and  writing 
less,"  and  by  "attaining  to  something  which 
each  party  esteemed  serviceable  to  them,  and 
being  so  moderate  that  all  thought  him  their 
own." 

Tytler,  Edxcard  VI.  and  Mary. 

Matilda  (d.  1083),  wife  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  was  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  V., 
Count  of  Flanders.  She  was  married  to 
"William  in  1053,  but,  being  near  relations, 
and  not  having  obtained  the  papal  dispen- 
sation, the  y  were  placed  under  excommuni- 
cation. By  Lanfrane's  intercession  this  ban 
was  removed  subsequently.  Her  fame  chiefly 
rests  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry  (q.v.),  which 
|  there  is  great  reason  for  believing  to  be  her 
i  own  handiwork.  Of  her  personal  character 
little  is  known,  but  the  story  of  her  having 
vindic  tively  deprived  Brihtric — a  Saxon  noble 
who  rejected  her  advances  in  the  days  when 
she  was  at  her  father's  court— of  all  his  lands, 
if  true,  is  unfavourable  to  her  character. 

Matilda,  or  Maud  (*?.  1118),  the  firs1 
wife  of  Henry  I.,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III. 
of  Scotland  and  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar 
Athuling.  Her  original  name  was  Edith,  but 
on  her  marriage  the  Saxon  appellation  was 
discarded  for  the  Norman  one  of  Matilda  or 
Maud.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
convent  of  Romsey  by  her  aunt  Christine, 
but  never  took  the  veil.  Her  title,  "  Good 
Queen  Maud,"  seems  to  have  been  well 
deserved.  She  ministered  to  the  poor  with 
her  own  hands,  and  was  a  great  supporter  of 
Ansclm,  and  the  Church.  Her  later  years 
were  passed  in  pious  se  clusion. 

Matilda,  or  Maud  {'>.  1103,  d.  1167), 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Henry  I.  In  1114 
she  was  married  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  by 

j  whom  she  had  no  issue.  Henry  died  in  11 '2.5, 
and  her  brother  William  having  >>een  drowned, 
Muud  was  summoned  to  England,  and  homage 
was  done  to  her  as  the  future  queen  ill 26). 
In  1128,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  of 

[  the  barons,  she  was  married  to  Gooffrey  of 
Anjou.  The  unpopularity  of  this  match  gave 
an  opportunity  to  Stephen  to  seize  the  crown 
on  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  but  his  inisgovern- 
mont  quickly  alienated  a  large  number  of  his 
subject*,  and  in  1130  Maud  (or  the  Empress, 
a.s  she  was  usually  styled)  landed  in  England, 
and   the   country  was   practically  divided. 
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Stephen  being  in  possession  of  the  eastern 
part,  Maud  of  tho  western.  A  period  of  civil 
war  ensued  uith  varying  success  till  1147, 
when  the  death  of  Hubert  of  Gloucester,  her 
great  partisan,  induced  Maud  to  quit  the 
country,  and  content  herself  <vith  attempting 
to  establish  her  authority  in  Normandy.  Her 
want  of  success  is  to  l>e  attributed  partly  to 
her  own  overbearing  and  tyrannical  conduct, 
and  partly  to  the  inveterate  dislike  of  the 
Normans  "for  the  Angevins.  She  lived,  how- 
ever,  to  see  her  son  Henry  crowned  King  of 
England. 

Matilda,  or  Maud  (d.  1151),  wife  of 
King  Stephen,  was  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  and  the  niece  of 
Henry  l.'s  queen.  She  was  extremely  popular, 
and  deservedly  so,  as  she  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  her  aunt,  the  *'  Good  Queen  Maud." 
She  seems  to  have  energetically  sup]>orted 
her  husband  in  his  wars  with  the' Empress. 

Mauritius  (or  the  Isle  of  France),  an 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  to  the  east 
of  Madagascar,  was  discovered  in  1507,  by  a 
Portuguese  navigator  named  Pedro  Masca- 
renhas,  who  named  his  discovery  Cerno.  In 
1598  the  island  was  occupied  by  a  Dutch 
expedition  under  Van  Neck,  and  called  Mau- 
ritius in  honour  of  Maurice.  Prince  of  Orange; 
but  no  settlement  was  made  until  1644.  In 
1712  the  island  was  abandoned  by  the  Dutch 
only  to  Ik-  occupied  three  years  later  by  the 
French,  by  whom  it  was  held  until  1810, 
when  it  was  taken  by  an  English  expedition 
under  Sir  Halph  AbercromW.  Mauritius 
has  ever  since  remained  under  British  rule, 
having  been  finally  ceded  to  England  by  tho 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1814).  In  1825  a  reduction 
of  ten  shillings  per  <  wt.  on  Mauritian  sugar 
caused  the  island  to  make  rapid  progress  in 
civilisation  :  and  at  the  present  day  the  ex- 
ports of  supar.  rum.  and  vanilla,  are  very 
considerable.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of 
seven  members,  including  tho  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, the  Procureur-general,  and  the  Receiver- 
general.  There  is  also  a  legislative  council, 
consisting  of  twenty-seven  members,  ten 
of  them  elective.  The  Seychelles  and 
Rodriguez  Islands  are  dependencies  of  Mau- 
ritius. 

Maxima  Caesariensis  was  one  of  the 

Roman  districts  of  Britain.  Of  its  situation 
nothing  is  known. 

Maximus,  Roman  commander  in  Britain, 
was  in  the  year  383  proclaimed  Emperor.  He 
established  his  power  in  Britain  and  Gaul, 
and  in  387  invaded  Italy  with  an  army  largely 
composed  of  British  troops.  He  expelled 
Valentinian,  but  in  a.d.  388  ho  was  himself 
defeated  and  slain. 

May,  Thomas  [b.  1 505, d.  1650),  belonged  (o 
a  go<xlfamily  in  Sussex,  and  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  Ho  was  one  of  the  most  successful 


and  popular  authors  of  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
He  wrote  five  plays  and  two  historical  poems, 
besides  translating  the  Georgia,  and  some 
of  Martial's  Epigram*.  His  failure  to  obtain 
the  laurcateship  in  1637  is  said  to  be  the  cause 
which  made  him  seek  the  patronage  of  the 
Parliament,  and  liecome  its  historian  and 
apologist.  His  HUtort/  of  the  Parliament  was 
published  in  May,  1647,  and  chronicled  events 
as  far  as  the  battle  of  Newbury  (Sept.,  1643). 
He  also  wrote,  first  in  L*tm  and  then  in 
English,  a  Breviary  of  the  History  uf  the 
Parliament  of  England,  which  extended  to  the 
end  of  the  second  Civil  War.  In  November. 
1650.  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  At  the  Restoration  his  body  was 
exhumed  and  removed  to  the  burial-ground  of 
St.  Margaret's  Church.  Chatham  praises  his 
"  honesty,"  and  Warburton  his 1  'candour. "  Bat 
within  a  few  years  after  his  death,  Marvell 
characterises  him  as  a  "  most  servile  wit  and 
mercenary  pen."  He  was  by  no  means  im- 
partial, but  being  a  skilful  advocate  strove  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  partiality. 

May,  Hint,  of  the  Lonn  Parliament  (Preface 
to  the  edition  of  1854).  Clarendou.  Life ;  Ouiiot, 
Portrait*  yoHt\<i%i**  At*  hnmm**  de*  d\r*r*  part***. 

Majmord,  Siu  John  (6.  1602,  d.  1690), 
was  born  at  Tavistock,  educated  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  entered  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1619,  and  represented  Chippenham  in 
the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  He 
speedily  obtained  eminence  as  a  lawyer, 
|  and  was  in  consequence  appointed  by  the 
|  Long  Parliament  one  of  the  managers  in 
the  prosecution  of  Strafford,  and  also  of 
Laud.  In  1648  he  vehemently  opposed  the 
vote  of  non-addresses,  and  when  it  passed  in 
spite  of  his  opposition,  for  a  time  seceded 
from  Parliament.  Thus  he  took  no  part 
in  the  measures  which  led  to  the  king's 
execution  and  the  foundation  of  the  Republic, 
nor  did  he  again  sit  in  a  Parliament  until 
1656.  During  the  Protectorate,  Maynard 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  Cromwell  for 
his  argument  in  Cony's  case,  showing  the 
illegality  of  the  customs'  duties  levied  by  the 
Protector.  To  obtain  his  release  he  was 
comjtelled  to  sign  a  submission  acknowledging 
his  fault.  In  spite  of  this  incident  Maynard 
was  offered  and  consented  to  accept  from 
Cromwell  in  May,  1658,  the  post  of  Sergeant  to 
the  Commonwealth.  In  1659  Maynard  steered 
his  course  with  great  skill ;  he  did  not  take 
his  seat  in  the  first  restoration  of  the  Rump, 
but  waited  till  the  second,  and  then  used 
his  influence  to  pave  the  way  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  king.  Thus  he  easily  made  his 
peace,  was  knighted,  and  appointed  one  of 
the  king's  sergeant*.  In  that  capacity  he 
frequently  took  part  in  the  State  trials,  and 
he  also  acted  as  principal  manager  for  the 
Commons  in  the  trial  of  I/>rd  Stafford  (1680). 
In  the  solitary  Parliament  of  James  II.,  he 
opposed  the  encroachment  of  the  king, 
and  he  refused   to  appear  for  the  crown 
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against  the  Seven  Bishops.  In  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament  Maynard  took  a  prominent 
part,  conducted  the  conference  with  the 
lxmls  on  the  question  of  the  11  abdication  "  of 
James,  and  was  nominated  the  first  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal 
Foma,  Judge*  of  England. 

Mayne,  Ci  thbekt,  a  Catholic  priest,  was 
executed  Nov.,  1577,  for  having  denied  the 
queen's  supremacy,  and  celebrated  mass. 
The  trial  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  no 
proof  was  obtained,  and  the  prisoner  was 
actually  convicted  on  the  ground  of  strong 
vmumption  only. 

Mayo,  Richard  Southwell  Boihke,  6th 
Lord  (A.  1822,  d.  1872),  eldest  son  of  the  fifth 
Lord  Mayo,  entered  Parliament  in  1847,  as 
member  for  Kildare.  lie  was  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  under  Lord  Derby  in  1852,  and 
again  in  1858  and  1866.  In  1R68  he  was 
appointed  Governor-General  of  India.  His 
reign  was  a  period  of  pcaco,  and  was  marked 
by  the  inauguration  of  numerous  enterprises 
for  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  mate- 
rial condition  of  the  natives.  Lord  Mayo 
was  assassinated  Feb.  8,  1872,  by  a  Mohamme- 
dan fanatic  at  Port  Blair,  in"  the  Andaman 
Islands. 

Mayor.  The  title  "Mayor"  symbolises 
municipal  self-government — the  possession  of 
those  rights  which  were  implied  in  the  recog- 
nition of  a  town  as  a  "  comiuuna."  The  first 
certain  instance  of  its  use  appears  to  be  in 
London.  Here  the  concession  of  the  communa 
by  Earl  John  and  Walter  of  Rouen  in  1191  is 
followed  at  once  by  the  appearance  of  a  mayor, 
Henry  Fitz-Alwyn.  Three  years  after  the 
deathof  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn,  who  had  retained 
the  office  for  life,  John  in  1215,  in  order  to  win 
the  support  of  thr  citizens,  conceded  to  the 
barons  of  London  by  charter  the  right  of  an- 
nually choosing  their  mayor.  The  person 
elected  was,  however,  to  be  approved  by  the 
king.  Though  chosen  only  for  a  year  it  was 
usual  until  1319  to  re-elect  the  same  person  for 
several  years;  from  that  year  dates  the  prac- 
tice of  an  annual  election.  According  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Rolls,  it  is  to  the  reign  of  John 
that  the  possession  of  a  mayor  in  the  other 
gn  at  towns,  such  as  Bristol,  York,  Norwich, 
Lincoln,  and  Winchester  is  due.  Ix>cal  lists 
of  mayors  giving  earlier  dates  are  scarcely 
trustworthy.  During  the  thirteenth  century 
town  politics  turn  chiefly  on  the  question 
who  was  to  elect  the  mayor— the  aldermen, 
representing  the  proj>ertitd  class,  or  the 
populace.  This  struggle  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  I/jndon  during  the  Barons'  War. 
when  the  commons  sided  with  De  Montfort's 
party,  the  magnates  with  the  king.  The 
popular  party  were  successful,  and  secured  the 
election  of  their  own  candidate  in  1263 — 65, 
but  the  royal  victory  in  1265  brought  with  it 
a  suspension  of  the  city  constitution  altogether, 


and  the  town  remained  under  a  "  custos,"  and 
not  a  mayor,  till  1270.  The  contest  was 
renewed  in  1272,  but  in  1273  the  aldermen, 
supported  by  the  Royal  Council,  regained  their 
power.  The  suspension  of  the  town  consti- 
tution was  the  penalty  not  only  for  popular 
violence,  but  also  for  attempts  of  the  magis- 
tracy to  extend  ita  power.  Thus  London 
was  without  a  mayor,  and  under  a  custos, 
from  1285  to  1298,  because  the  mayor  had 
endeavoured  to  gain  exemption  for  the  city 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  in  eyre. 
The  fourteenth  century  sees  the  rise  of  the 
craft  guilds,  and  their  efforts  to  gain  control 
of  tho  administration,  including  the  election 
of  tho  mayor.  In  these  efforts  they  are 
entirely  successful  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
The  same  general  lines  of  development  are 
seen  in  the  other  great  towns ;  the  struggle 
of  the  magnates  against  the  commons  for  the 
election  of  the  mayor,  against  royal  inter- 
ference, the  occasional  nomination  of  a  custos, 
and  the  increasing  importance  of  the  trade 
societies.  The  struggle  between  the  aldermen 
and  the  people  of  York  happened  curiously 
enough  in  1381 ;  whether  it  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  Peasant  Rising  has  not  been 
ascertained.  In  conferring  a  new  charter  in 
1389  Richard  II.  gave  the  mayor  his  own 
sword :  after  this  he  assumes  the  title  of  Lord 
Mayor,  hitherto  only  borne  by  the  mayor  of 
London.  Another  point  of  interest  is  offered 
in  the  conflicts  between  the  mayors,  repre- 
senting town  self-government,  and  the  lords 
of  such  towns  as  were  in  the  demesnes 
of  prelates.  The  most  notable  instance  is 
that  of  Reading,  when  in  the  thirteenth 
contury  mayor  and  abbot  struggle  concerning 
the  merchant  guild,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
concerning  the  nomination  of  constables,  and 
when  as  late  as  tho  fifteenth  century  the 
abbots  claimed  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  the 
mayor. 

Stubbs,  ConM.  Hirt.,  c.  11, 13,  21. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Meal-Tub  Plot,  The  (1079),  was  a 
pretendc*l  conspiracy  fabricated  by  the  in- 
former Dnngerfield,  who  hoped  thereby  to 
emulate  Gates  and  Bedloe.  lie  dec  lared  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  conspiring  to  raise* 
an  army  and  establish  a  republic.  At  first  he 
was  tielieved,  but  his  imposture  K'ing  dis- 
covered, ho  was  committed  to  Newgate,  when 
he  suddenly  turned  round  and  declared  that 
the  pretended  conspiracy  was  an  imposture 
concocted  by  the  Papists  to  hide  a  real  Popish 
Plot,  which  had  for  its  object  the  murder  of 
the  king.  Tho  papers  relating  to  this  plot 
were,  ho  declared,  concealed  in  a  Meat-tub  in 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Collier,  a  Roman  Catholic 
lady,  who  was  tried  with  Lady  Powys  for  the 
alleged  plot,  but  acquitted. 

Measures,  The  Assize  ok  (1197),  was 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  unU 
iormity  of  weights  and  measures  throughout 
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the  kingdom.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to 
break  down  local  custom,  and  even  Magna 
Chnrta  was  not  oU?yed  in  this  n*pect.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  just  now  that  any  serious  attempt  is 
being  made  to  secure  that  uniformity  which 
would  be  so  beneficial. 

Meath,  The  Kingdom  or,  is  said  to  hare 
been  formed  aliout  loU  a.u.,  by  Tuathal 
Techmar,  a  chieftain  of  the  Seoti  tribe 
(pioUibly  allied  to  the  Brigantian  Gauls; 
is  the  demesne  land  of  the  ard  ri,  or 
over-king  of  Ireland.  For  this  purpose  he 
took  pieces  of  land  from  each  of  the  four 
kingdoms;  from  Connaught  the  hill  of  Us- 
nech,  the  old  religious  centre  of  the  Irish, 
from  Munster  the  mound  of  Tlachtga,  from 
Ulster,  Tailti  (Teltown;,  and  from  Leinster 
th<*'hill  of  Tara.  The  last  became  his  prin- 
cipal residence,  and  the  place  of  assembly  of 
the,  under-king*  of  Ireland,  while  each  of 
those  places  became  a  religious  centre  where 
great  festivals  were  held.  Heath  now  com- 
prised the  present  county  of  Meath,  West- 
meath,  and  parts  of  Longford  and  King's 
County.  Tuathal  made  Leinster  completely 
subservient,  and  is  said  to  have  created 
a  standing  army,  which  afterwards  became 
celebrated  as  the  Fenians.  The  power 
of  the  ard  ri  was  soon  menaced  by  that 
of  the  rival  kingdom  of  Munster,  and 
Tuathal's  grandson,  Conn.  M  of  the  hundred 
battles,"  was  forced  by  Mug  of  Munster 
to  diviile  Ireland  into  two  parts,  the  north 
being  Conn's  half,  the  south  Mug's  half. 
The  power  of  the  mrd  ri  wenu  to  hive  been 
precarious,  and  the  over-kings  were  chosen 
from  various  branches  of  the  Milesian  race, 
until  in  the  fifth  century  Miall  "  of  the 
nine  hostages."  of  the  race  of  Elimon,  founded 
the  Hui-Neill  dynasty,  which  from  483— when 
Lugaid,  the  son  of  Laeghaire.  established 
himself  upon  the  throne — was  dominant  in 
Ireland  for  five  hundred  years,  the  sovereignty 
alternating  between  the  two  branches.  In 
558  the  ard  ri  deserted  Tara  in  consequence 
of  a  curse  pronounced  upon  it  hy  St.  Kodanus, 
or  Kuadan,  because  of  the  violation  of  his 
sanctuary  by  King  Diarmaid  (Dermot),  and 
their  residence  became  unsettled,  the  kings  of 
the  southern  Hui-Neill  dynasty,  whose;  settle- 
ments were  in  Meath,  living  in  West  meath, 
those  of  the  northern  race,  whose  possessions 
were  in  Ulster,  establishing  themselves  in 
Deny.  There  was  therefore  no  central  power, 
and  hence  the  weak  resistance  offered  to  the 
Teutonic  invaders  of  whom  the  Fingals,  or 
Norwegians,  founded  a  considerable  colony  in 
Meath,  and  by  whom  a  tribute  was  imposed 
upon  the  southern  Hui-Neill*.  In  080,  how- 
ever, Malachi  11.,  of  the  clan  Colmain,  King 
of  Meath,  became  aid  ri,  on  the  extinction 
of  the  direct  branches  of  the  Hui-Neill*  or 
O'Neills  as  they  now  called  themselves,  and  he 
was  the  last  of  his  race  who  held  that  dignity 
without  dispute   During  Lis  lifetime  it  was 


usurped  for  a  time  by  Bruin  Boru,  and  after 
his  death  it  was  assumed  more  than  once  by 
the  Kings  of  Leinster,  and  by  the  O'lxmghlins 
of  Ailech.  In  fact,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  power  of  the  O'Melach- 
lins  (sons  of  Malachi)  of  Meath  was,  as  a  rule, 
at  a  low  ebb,  and  after  the  Anglo-Norman 
invasion  the  province  was  bestowed  on 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  through  whose  great-grand- 
daughters it  passed  into  the  families  of  I>e 
Gcnnerviile,  lords  of  Trim,  and  of  De  Verdon, 
barons  of  Dundalk.  The  lordship*  of  Trim 
passed  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  Mor- 
timer. Earl  of  March,  and  vested  in  the 
crown,  while  the  De  Verdon  property  went 
to  the  Talbot*.  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  bv  whom 
it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  under  the 
statute  against  absentees.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Meath,  now  reduced  to  its  present 
dimensions,  was  added  to  the  province  of 
Leinster.  It  received  a  large  English  <-ulony 
during  James  I.'s  later  plantations,  and  again 
during  the  Cromwellian  settlement.  The 
ancient  tumuli  with  which  Meath  is  covered 
are  thought  to  be  relics  of  the  Tuatha  de 
Danarus  (tribes  of  Dia  and  Ara),  the  fourth  of 
the  invading  tribes,  a  branch  of  the  Nemi- 
dians,  w  ho  were  probably  of  Gaulish  origin. 

Keating,  Hurt,  of  Ireland  ;  Haverty,  Hint,  of 
IrslSlHi  ;  O'Hallorua.  HiM.  of  Ireland;  Walpole. 
The  K>tu)dom  of  inland  ;  Cusack,  Hilt,  of  th* 
lt  iah  S'at  ion  ;  Lodge,  I\-i*h  Peerage. 

[L.  C.  8.] 

Meaux,  Ax>*al*  or,  is  the  name  given  to 
the  records  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Meaux, 
in  Yorkshire,  which  extend  from  1 150  to  1406, 
and  were  collected  by  Thomas  de  Burton,  the 
nineteenth  abbot.  Thev  have  been  published 
in  the  Roils  Series. 

Meer  Cossim  was  the  son-in-law  of  Meer 
Jaflier.  liaised  to  the  musnud  of  Moorsheda- 
bad  by  Mr.  Vansittart  on  the  deposition  of 
Meer  Jaffier  (1760),  he  quarrelled  with  the 
English  about  the  revenue  laws,  and  mur- 
dered an  embassy  sent  to  effect  a  pacification. 
War  was  declared ;  Moorshedabad  was  taken, 
and  the  Nabob  was  compelled  to  fly.  Before 
he  fled  he  caused  the  whole  of  the  English  resi- 
dents in  the  Fatna  factor)-  ( 1 50  in  number)  to  tie 
imprisoned,  shot  down,  and  cut  to  pieces,  their 
mangled  remains  being  thrown  into  wells. 
Meer  Cossim  fled  to  Oude.  •Sujah  Dowlah, 
the  vizier,  received  him  with  favour  ;  but  the 
terrible  defeat  of  Buxar,  and  the  return  of 
Clivo  to  India,  so  alarmed  the  vizier  that  he 
compelled  Meer  Cossim  to  leave  the  country 
(1765). 

Meer  Jaffier  was  appointed  Nabob  of 
Moorshedabad,  or  Bengal,  by  Clive  after 
Flasser  (1757),  and  granted  the  zemindary  of 
Calcutta  to  the  English.  On  the  death  of  his 
son  Meerun,  during  the  Mogul  invasion,  he 
lost  his  reason,  and  his  affairs  fell  into 
anarchy.  His  son-in-law,  Meer  Cossim,  took 
j  advantage  of  this  to  obtain  the  throne  from 
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Mr.  Vansittart,  Governor  of  bengal,  at  the 
price  of  the  cession  of  Midnapore,  Chittagong, 
and  Bunlwan,  to  the  Company,  and  a  gra- 
tuity of  twenty  lacs  to  his  benefactors. 

Meeting,  The  Kioht  of  Prune,  as  op- 
posed to  rioting,  first  became  imjsortant  in 
1768,  when  the  Middlesex  electors,  supported 
by  the  most  prominent  politicians  of  tho  day, 
assembled  to  protest  against  the  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   Meetings  were  also  held  in  their 
support  in  no  less  than  seventeen  counties. 
The  question,  which  became  intimately  con- 
nected with   that   of   petition,    was  again 
raised  in  1779— 80.  when  an  agitation  began 
in  Yorkshire  and  spread  over  England,  in 
favour  of  economical  and  Parliamentary  re- 
form.   The  House  of  Commons  at  this  time 
protested  against   the  practice  of  sending 
delegates  to  London  with  petitions,  but  were 
unable  to  prevent  it.    The  right  of  meeting 
was  grievously  abused  by  the  Protestant  asso- 
ciations which  led  to  the  Lord  George  Gordon 
riots  of   1780;   but  the   Anti-Slave  Trade 
Association  of   1787   carefully  kept  within 
the  biw.    The  terror  caused  by  the  French 
Revolution  at  length  determined  ministers 
to   have   recourse   to   repressive  measures. 
Several   societies  already  established,  chief 
among  which  were  the  Revolution  Society, 
the    Society    for    Constitutional  Informa- 
tion, and  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
had  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  events 
occurring  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
and  members  of  the  latter  especially  had  in- 
dulged in  violent  language.    This  was  met 
by  several  trials  for  sedition  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  in  which  the  sentences  imposed, 
especially  in  the  northern  country,  were  of 
terrible  severity,  and  the  cases  invariably 
prejudged.    The  acquittal  of  Home  Tooke, 
Thomas  Hardy,  and  other  members  of  the 
great  societies  on  the  charge  of  treason,  in 
1794,  was,  however,  a  severe  blow  to  the 
government,  which   nevertheless  continued 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
procured  the  conviction  of  Henry  Kedhead 
Vorke   on    a   charge  of  conspiracy.  The 
London  Corresponding  Society  continued  to 
hold  meetings,  one  of  which,  Wing  followed 
by  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  king  (1795), 
resulted  in  the      -Mug,  in  company  with  a 
Treason  Practices  Bill,  of  a  Seditious  Meetings 
Bill,  which  provided  that  no  political  meeting 
of  more  than  fifty  persons  could   be  held 
without  previous  notice  to  a  magistrate,  who 
was  to  attend  in  person,  and  might  disperse 
them  according  to  the  Kiot  Act  if  he  thought 
them  dangerous.    In  spite  of  the  vehement 
opposition  of  Fox  and  his  friends,  these  bills 
became  law  by  large  majorities.    Tho  only 
result  was  that  the  socu-tiea  had  resort  U> 
secret  conspiracy  in  conjunction  with  the 
French  clubs  and  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
were  in  consequence   suppressed   by  the 


stringent  Corresponding  Societies  Bill  (1799). 
In  1817,  when  discontent,  want,  and  zeal  for 
Reform  had  caused  riots  in  various  pails  of 
the  country  and  an  attack  on  the  Princo 
Regent,  the  Acts  of  1795  and  1799  against 
corresiKUidiug  societies  were  extended  to  other 
associations,  such  as  the  Hampden  and 
Spencean  clubs.  Meetings,  however,  only 
became  larger  and  more  revolutionary,  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacturing  districts ;  and 
the  rash  action  of  the  military  resulted  in  tho 
''Manchester  Massacre"  of  1819,  and  that 
criminal  blunder  was  followed  by  the  "Six 
Acts,"  one  of  which  placed  rigorous  restric- 
tions on  all  meetings  of  more  than  fifty 
persons,  and  entrusted  magiAtrates  with  the 
amplest  powers  for  their  suppression  and 
adjournment.  In  the  following  vear,  Orator 
Hunt,  Sir  C.  Wolsoley,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Harrison,  and  others,  were  tried  for  unlaw- 
fully meeting  together,  and  sentenced  to 
various  periods  of  imprisonment.  From  that 
time  onwards  the  right  of  meeting  has  been 
generally  recognised  by  government,  and 
lawful  agitation  is  no  longer  confounded  with 
riotous  and  disorderly  assemblies.  The 
Catholic  Association  in  Ireland  was  allowed 
to  continue,  restrictions  being  placed  alone  on 
the  proposal  to  appoint  managers  of  petitions 
as  being  a  violation  of  the  Irish  Convention 
Act  of  1793,  until  it  threatened  to  supersede 
Parliament.  It  was  thereupon  suppressed 
(1825),  but  continued  in  another  form  :  and. 
being  revived  on  the  expiration  of  the  Act, 
was  again  suppressed,  but  not  until  its  objects 
had  been  completely  gained  (18*29).  The 
great  Reform  Bill  was  ushered  in  by  the 
agitation  of  political  unions  throughout  the 
country,  and  on  the  rejection  of  that  measure 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  these  organisations 
exceeded  their  lawful  limits  by  sending 
delegates  to  a  national  union  in  London. 
They  were  in  consequence  proclaimed,  but 
continued  nevertheless ;  and  the  surrender  of 
the  Lords  alone  prevented  much  violence  and 
consequent  coercion.  The  agitation  for  tho 
Repeal  of  the  Irish  Union  produced  some- 
monster  meetinKS,  such  as  that  on  the  Hill  of 
Tara  (1843),  which  were  so  dangerous  to  the 
peace  that  the  government  had  to  repress 
them.  A  similar  fate  attended  the  Orange 
lodges,  which,  established  about  1795  in 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  Association,  spread 
into  England,  especially  into  the  army,  and 
dabbled  in  plots  for  placing  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  on  the  throne  ( 1 835; .  The  trades 
unions'  procession,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  release  of  the  Dorchester  labourers,  dis 
1 »  t>.  d  upon  the  refusal  of  Lord  Melbourne  to 
receive  a  deputation  which  relied  to  some 
extent  on  tho  exhibition  of  physical  force 
(1834).  A  similar  attitude  was  adopted 
towards  tho  Chartists,  who  were  not  allowed 
to  appear  in  large  numbers  at  Westminster 
under  pretence  of  presenting  their  huge 
petition,  but  whose  meetings  were  tolerated 
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as  long  as  they  were  orderly.  In  Ireland  the 
Land  Agitation  of  1880  and  the  subsequent 
years  compelled  the  government  to  place  re- 
striction* on  the  right  of  public  meeting.  The 
Land  League  was  suppressed  in  October, 
1881,  and  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  of 
the  following  year  empowered  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  disperse  assemblies  calculated 
to  disturb  the  peace  ;  which  power  was  fre- 
quently exercised  in  the  case  of  I^and  League, 
Nationalist,  and  Orange  assemblies.  By  the 
Crimes  Act  of  1887 — a  permanent  statute — 
the  Lord- Lieutenant  may  suppress  any  asso- 
ciation which,  in  his  judgment,  is  engaged  in 
the  commission  of  crimes,  or  in  incitement  to 
violence  or  intimidation.   [Kiot  Act.] 

Stanhope.  Ufs  of  Pitt ;  Vn  L  Hi*t.,  xxi.,  xxxiii., 
and  xxxiv. ;  Stat*  Trial*,  xxii. :  Erakine,  Syt*chss ; 
Hist.  of  tks  Tiro  Act$;  Lord  Sid  mouth*  Li)*; 
Wy»e,  Catholic  Atsociation ;  Courts  and  Cab- 
inets of  William  IV.  ;  Mortineau,  Hut.  oj 
England ;  Prentice,  Hist,  of  Anti-Corn  Law 
Lsagws;  May,  Const.  Hut.  oj  England,  vol.  ii» 
chs.  ix.  and  x.  [The  right,  in  some  Continent  a] 
countries  expressly  giiiu-.i;  u  •  '.  by  the  Con- 
stitution, in  legally  in  Eiurlanri  a  mere  oorollnry 
of  individual  ria-hta:  set  Dioey,  Law  of  tks 
Constitution,  p.  284,  soqq.)  r^  q 

Megassetas,  The,  were  a  Saxon  tribe 
occupying  the  present  county  of  Hereford. 

Melbourne,  William  Lamb,  Viscoukt 
(4.  1779.  d.  1848),  was  the  second  son  of 
Peniston,  first  Viscount  Melbourne.  In  1805 
he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  mem- 
ber for  Leominster,  and  joined  the  Opposition 
under  Pox.  When  Mr.  Canning  was  com- 
missioned to  form  a  cabinet,  Lamb  accepted 
the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
Later,  he  accepted  office  under  Lord  Goderich 
and  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In 
1K28  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  took  office  under  Lord  Grey, 
in  1830,  as  Home  Secretary.  In  1834  Lord 
Grey  found  his  position  untenable,  and  the 
king  sent  for  Lord  Melbourne,  who  con- 
trived to  construct  a  cabinet,  which  Listed 
till  the  end  of  the  year.  The  death  of  Earl 
Spencer  caused  the  fall  of  the  cabinet.  The 
kin*  called  upon  Lord  Melbourne  to  retire, 
and  summoned  8ir  Robert  Peel  from  Italy 
to  assume  the  premiership.  The  new  govern- 
ment did  not  last  over  the  year.  A  new 
Parliament  decided  against  them,  and  Mel- 
bourne formed  a  mixed  government,  which 
lasted  from  1835  to  Sept.,  1841.  At  the 
heirinning  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  the 
Prime  Minister's  position  was  one  that 
required  address  and  tact,  and  by  universal 
acknowledgement  Lord  Melbourne  filled  it 
with  success,  and  in  such  a  wav  as  to  earn 
the  queen's  gratitude.  Several  important 
Acta  were  added  to  the  statute  book  by  the 
ministry,  including  the  New  Poor  Law.  In 
1839  Lord  Melbourne,  after  practical  defeat 
on  the  Jamaica  question,  resigned.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  however,  declined  to  form  a 
ministry  on  account  of  the  disputes  about  the 


royal  household,  known  as  the  **  Bedchamber 
Question,"  and  Lord  Melbourne  returned. 
The  general  election  of  1841  resulted  in  a 
Conservative  majority,  and  the  government 
resigned.  After  his  resignation  Lord  Mel- 
bourne took  little  active  part  in  public  affairs. 

GnMU  Mvnolr* ;  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Eng.  riaor 
1815;  Karl  Rutiell,  BtcolUctiont  and  Sugyu- 
tions. 

Mellitus,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (619 
-24),  was  sent  over  by  Gregory  in  601  to 
assist  Augustine  in  the  conversion  of  the 
English.  He  preached  the  Gospel  in  Essex, 
and  became  the  first  Bishop  of  London. 

Melun,  Treaty  or  (1593),  was  concluded 
between  Elisabeth  and  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
and  bound  both  sovereigns  to  maintain  war 
against  Philip  as  long  as  he  should  remain 
in  hostility  to  either  England  or  France. 

Melville,  Axmbw  (5.  1545,  d.  1622), 
was  appointed  principal  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1574,  and  subsequently  principal 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews  (1580), 
and  rector  of  the  University  in  1590.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
l.*>87-94.  In  1606  he  was  summoned  to 
London  in  company  with  seven  other  of 
the  leading  Scottish  ministers  to  discuss  the 
question  at  issue  between  the  long  and  the 
Scotch  Church.  A  conference  took  place, 
which  ended  in  an  explosion  of  rage  on 
Melville's  part  against  the  Primate.  He 
was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
and  kept  there  for  four  years.  He  wa* 
released  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of 
Bouillon,  and  passed  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  as  professor  of  divinity  at  Sedan. 

Members  of  Parliament.  The  House 

of  Commons  has  no  right  to  decide  the  eligi- 
bility of  members ;  it  can  merely  insist  on 
the  performance  of  those  conditions  under 
which  alone  it  is  lawful  to  sit  and  vote.  In 
1769  Wilkes,  having  been  expelled  the  House, 
was  declared  "  incapable  of  being  elected  a 
member  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament," 
and  Colonel  Luttrell,  though  defeated  by  him  at 
the  ;  •  'l  1 .  was  admitted  as  member  for  Middle- 
sex, bat  in  1782  the  resolution  against  Wilkes 
was,  on  his  own  motion,  expunged  from  the 
journals  of  the  House  as  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electors.  This 
principle  was  not  acknowledged  in  earlier 
times,  for  in  1711  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  declared  ineligible  in  consequence  of  a 
previous  expulsion.  Nevertheless,  a  member 
though  duly  returned  could  not  sit  and  vote 
until  he  had  taken  the  oath  provided  by  31 
and  32  Vict.,  c.  72,  though  Quakers,  Mora- 
vians, and  Separatists  were  allowed  to  affirm 
instead.  On  May  3,  1880,  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
claimed  to  affirm,  and  his  claim  being  rejected 
by  a  Select  Committee,  offered  to  take  the 
oath.  As  he  had  declared  that  an  oath  was 
not  binding  on  his  conscience,  the  House  re- 
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fused  to  allow  him  to  do  so.  Hia  claim  to 
affirm  was  referred  to  the  law  courts,  and  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  decided  that  it  wu 
invalid.  In  1888,  however,  a  statute  was 
passed  giving  to  memheni  the  right  of  choice 
between  the  oath  and  the  affirmation.  Any 
member  sitting  or  voting  before  taking  the 
oath  or  affirming,  incurs  a  penalty  of  £500 
for  each  offence  besides  vacating  his  seat. 
But  though  a  member  in  this  case  may  not 
take  his  seat,  ho  does  not  cease  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House;  he  may  even  sit  within 
its  walls,  though  he  must  take  care  that  his 
seat  is  below  the  bar,  which  for  this  purpose 
is  held  to  be  without  the  House ;  and  he  may, 
like  Baron  Rothschild  in  1858,  be  called  on 
to  serve  on  committees.  A  member  having 
been  sworn,  or  made  affirmation,  as  he 
may  prefer,  is  presented  to  the  Speaker  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  The  personal  privi- 
lege of  members  formerly  extended  to  freedom 
from  arrest  or  molestation  for  themselves, 
their  servants,  and  their  lunula  This  privilege 
was  founded  on  a  law  of  .Ethelberht,  and  was 
recognised  by  statute  (5  Hen.  IV.,  c.  6)  in  the 
case  of  Chedder.  For  the  reign  of  George  III. 
this  privilege  was  dropped  as  regards  servants, 
and  now  extends  only  to  the  person  of 
member*  for  forty  days  before,  during,  and 
for  forty  days  after  a  session.  It  never 
covered  treason,  murder,  felony,  or  breach  of 
the  pence,  and  since  the  House  in  1753  took 
a  less  liberal  view  of  its  own  privileges — by 
refusing  in  Wilkes's  case  to  extend  them  to 
seditious  libel — than  was  held  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  it  has  not  covered  any  indict- 
able offence.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  on 
committing  a  member  to  prison  to  inform  the 
Houso  of  the  fact,  that  it  may  satisfy  itself  as 
to  the  question  of  privilege.  A  member  is 
not  exempted  from  punishment  for  contemptof 
court,  for  in  1831  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham 
committed  Mr.  Lonir  Wellealey  for  contempt, 
and  the  House  refund  to  interfere  in  his  behalf. 
More  lately,  in  18N2,  Mr.  Gray,  member  for 
Dublin,  was  imprisoned  for  contempt  at  the 
end  of  the  session.  His  imprisonment  ended 
before  tho  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  a 
Select  Committee  reported  that  tho  case  did 
not  demand  the  attention  of  the  House.  A 
inomber  may  be  expelled,  and  expulsion  may 
be  said  to  follow  such  ill-conduct  as  would 
render  a  man  unfit  to  sit  in  the  House,  while 
it  is  also  inflicted  on  any  member  absconding 
from  justice,  as  in  the  case  of  Sadleir  in  1857. 
By  a  standing  order  of  1880  suspension  is 
incurred  by  wilful  obstruction  of  the  business 
of  the  House.  All  members  are  bound  by 
5  Rich.  II.,  c.  4,  to  render  personal  service 
in  Parliament,  and  their  attendance  may  be 
enforced  by  a  call  of  the  House,  though  there 
has  been  no  instance  of  such  a  proceeding 
since  1836.  A  member  vacates  his  seat  by 
elevation  to  the  peerage,  and  since  6  Anne,  c.  7, 
by  the  acceptance  of  a  lucrative  office  under 
the  crown.    No  member  can  relinquish  his 


seat,  and  since  1750  the  custom  has  obtained 
that  a  member  wishing  to  retire  from  Parlia- 
ment  should  apply  to  tbe  crown  for  a  nominal 
office,  such  as  the' Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds.  [Chiltehx  Hundreds  ;  I'vklia- 
m*st.] 

May,  Proctdurt  of  FarlianuHt,  ?th  edition. 

Merchant  Adventurers,  Thi,  were 
a  trading  guild  established  in  Brabant  in 
1296,  and  having  numerous  branches  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  latter  country  they  received 
the  title  by  patent  of  Henry  VII.  in  1505. 
In  1564  the  Merchant  Adventurers  were  in- 
corporated by  Elizabeth,  and  received  some 
extensive  privileges  of  trade  to  the  East. 

Merchants,  Thb  Chahteh  or  thb 
1303),  was  granted  by  Edward  I.  to  the 
oreign  merchants,  and  gave  them  curtain 
important  privileges,  in  return  for  which 
he  received  Irom  them  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  the  shape  of  duties  on  wool,  etc 

Merchants,  Thb  Statits  of  (1283), 
known  also  as  the  Statute  of  Acton  BurnelL 
was  one  of  Edward  I.'s  important  commercial 
measures.  It  provided  for  the  registration  of 
merchants'  debts,  their  recovery  by  distraint, 
and  the  debtors'  imprisonment. 

Mercia  was  the  great  Anglian  kingdom  of 
central  England.  Originally  the  term  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  that  particular  Anglian 
settlement  which  oc  cupied  the  district  round 
Tamworth  ami  Lic  hfield,  and  the  I'pper  Trent 
Valley.  "West  of  this  a  range  of  moorlands- 
checked  the  progress  of  the  invaders  for  a 
considerable  period.  Their  proximity  to  the 
unconquered  Welsh  gave  them  the  title 
of  Mercians,  or  Men  of  the  March.  Nothing 
definite  can  bo  determined  as  to  the  date  of 
this  original  Mercian  settlement,  but  it  must 
have  been  later  than  that  of  the  more  eastern 
Anglian  settlements  in  mid-England.  It 
was,  however,  probably  made  in  the  Utter 
half  of  the  sixth  century.  Nothing  is  known 
of  its  first  king,  Crido,  who  died  in  600; 
Wybba(600— 610)  and  Ceorl  (rtlO— (526)  were 
of  equal  insignificance.  But  in  626  a  great 
king,  Penda.  son  of  Wybba,  began  to  reign. 
He  found  Middle  England  split  up  into  a 
large  number  of  independent  Anglian  settle- 
ments. These  had,  perhaps,  been  already 
dependent  on  Ethelbert  of  Kent  and  Ra'dwald 
of  East  Anglia.  Pcnda  reduced  them  to  a 
permanent  dependence  on  tho  men  of  the 
March.  Henceforth  Lindisworas  and  Gyrnas, 
Middle  English  and  South  English,  Pecsaetan, 
Hwiccas,  Hecanas,  and  Megasmtas  were  but 
under-kingdoma  of  the  Mercian  monarch. 
They  were  still  centres  of  local  feeling.  Liner 
of  subreguli,  or  hereditary  ealdormen,  con- 
tinued to  reign  in  them.  But  for  great 
political  purposes,  Mercia  is  henceforth 
Bvnonymous  with  Middle  England.  Penda, 
the  creator  of  this  greater  Mercia,  was  also 
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the  representative  of  the  heathen  re-action 
wfcii  b  followed  Augustine's  mission.  He  was, 
moreover,  the  uncompromising  foe  of  the 
ruing  power  of  Northumbria.  In  alliance 
with  the  Welshmen  he  defeated  and  slew 
Edwin  the  Bretwalda.  Oswald,  the  sainted 
king,  was  equally  unable  to  withstand  him. 
But  at  last  Oswy,  his  successor,  destroyed 
the  power  of  Mercia  at  the  battle  of  Winwed 
(666).  Pen  da  fell  on  the  field.  Oswy  gave 
law  to  all  England.  The  greater  Mercia 
began  to  break  up,  and  some  purls  were  oven 
conquered  by  Oswy.  But  in  659,  on  the  death 
ef  Peada,  the  next  king,  the  Mercians  seized 
arms  in  despair,  and  led  bv  Wulfhere,  nephew 
of  Penda,  drove  out  the  Northumbrians,  and 
effectually  consolidated  the  greater  Mercia. 
It  may  nave  been  now  that  the  Mercian 
was  pushed  southward  to  the 
Meanwhile  Christianity  had  silently 
the  religion  of  Mercia,  and  Theodore 
of  Tarsus  found  in  Wulfhere  and  his  brother 
and  successor,  Ethelred  (676 — 704),  active  and 
powerful  auxiliaries.  In  704  Ethelred  with- 
drew to  a  monaster}*.  His  nephew  Onred, 
son  of  Wulfhere,  reigned  over  the  Mercians 
till  709,  when  Ceolred,  son  of  Ethelred,  suc- 
ceeded, and  in  716  sustained  the  great  defeat 
of  Wanborough  from  Ine  of  Wossex.  Ho 
died  in  716.  His  successor,  Ethelbald,  son  of 
Alweo,  brother  of  Penda  (716—765),  took 
advantage  of  Ine's  abdication,  and  the  growing 
anarchy  of  Northumbria,  to  establish  that 
Mercian  ovurlurdship  that  was  to  endure  for 
fully  a  century.  A  series  of  successful  wars 
subdued  all  the  neighbouring  States,  and 
Ethelbald  with  good  reason  claimed  to  be 
rex  non  tolum  Mercentinm  serf  tt  omnium  popu- 
iorum  qui  general i  nomine  Outanali  dicuntur. 
But  the  end  of  his  reign  was  unfortunate.  In 
754  the  revolt  of  the  conquered  people  was 
followed  by  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Ethel- 
bald  at  Burford.  Next  year  he  died,  and 
even  the  genius  of  Offa  (757 — 795),  who,  after 
a  year  of  anarchy,  became  King  of  the 
could  not  wholly  undo  this  great 
Yet  Offa  became  the  greatest  king 
of  his  day.  He  put  his  dependents  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  ana  established  a 
aeries  of  alliances  that  made  his  power  irre- 
sistible; conquered  eastern  Powis  from  the 
Welsh,  and  built  the  dyke  that  goes  by  his 
name  to  protect  his  western  frontier :  estab- 
at  Lichfield  a  short-lived  archbishopric 
Mercia  ecclesiastically  independent, 
and  corresponded  on  equal  terms  with  Charles 
the  Great  himself.  Cenwulf,  a  successor  (796 
— 819),  was  hardly  less  powerful.  But  soon 
after  his  death  the  collapse  of  the  Mercian  power 
at  iillandun — where  Beomwulf  was  defeated 
by  Egbert — handed  over  the  supremacy  of 
Britain  to  Wessex.  The  {rawer  of  Mercia  had 
been  based  on  nothing  but  the  prowess  of  its 
kings.  It  retained  that  want  of  centralisation 
which  flowed  naturally  from  its  origin ;  and 
if  remarkable  for  military  ability, 


hand  in  culture  and  civilisation.  The  failure 
of  the  royul  house,  combined  with  the  groat 
invasion  of  the  Danes,  completed  the  Mercian 
overthrow.  Ludecan  and  Wiglaf  were  mere 
puppet  kings.  When  the  struggle  was  over, 
half  Mercia  was  regularly  settled  by  Norse 
Vikings;  the  other  half,  that  to  the  west  and 
south  of  Watling  Street,  was  a  mere  ealdor- 
manship  under  the  West  Saxon  kings.  Et  helred, 
the  new  ealdorman  of  the  Mercians,  and  after 
his  death  his  wife  Ethelflaed,  "  Lady  of  the 
Mercians,"  the  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
were  strong  and  vigorous  rulers;  but  they 
ruled  in  the  West  Saxon  interest.  On  the 
latter's  death,  Mercia,  enlarged  by  the  gradual 
re-conquest  of  the  Danish  portion,  ceased  to 
have  a  ruler  of  its  own.  Yet  it  retained  for 
many  generatious  its  local  patriotism.  The 
policy  of  Duustan  may  have  conciliated  it ; 
the  policy  of  Edwy  led  to  its  revolt,  and  the 
setting  up  a  king  for  itself  in  Edgar.  But  on 
Edwy  a  death  conquered  Mercia  give  a  king 
to  the  victorious  West  Saxons.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  great  earldoms  revived  local 
Mercian  feeling.  Elfgar,  Leofric,  Edwin, 
and  Morcar  became  in  a  sense  new  rulers  of 
Mercia.  Had  not  the  Norman  Conquest  inter- 
vened they  might  have  re-established  Mercian 
independence.  But  tho  Norman  administra- 
tive system  for  ever  put  an  end  to  dreams  of 
particularism.  Despite  the  schemes  of  Earls 
llalph  and  Roger  to  revive  the  Heptarchy  in 
the  interests  of  feudalism,  despite  the  dis- 
tinction of  law  that  survived  down  to  the 
days  of  the  Dial  /><*  De  Scaecarw.  Mercia 
ends  its  political  existence  with  the  Norman 
Conquest.  [T.  F.  T.] 
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Wvbba(?)   000— 610 

Ceorl  (?)   610—838 

Penda   636— 655 

Peada   654— 63© 

Wulfhere   659-675 

Ethelred   675—704 
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Ceolred   70»— 716 
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There  are  no  jieculiarly  Mercian  Chronicles  of 
early  date,  so  that  its  early  history  is  very 
obscure.  It  has  to  be  pieced  together  from 
canual  references  in  West  Httxou  and  Northum- 
brian Chronicles,  and  from  charters  and  law*. 

•    '.  :«t!  "/  England, 


or  Woxdbhfcl  Parliament, 
Tub  (1388),  was  summoned  by  the  Lords 
Appellant  after  the  defeat  of  De  Vere  and 
the  royalist  party,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  sanction  to  their  acts.  Gloucester  declared 
his  innocence  of  any  attempt  to  depose  the 
king  ;  the  judges  who  had  declared  tho  e< 
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mission  of  regency  illegal  were  arrested  and 
banished  to  Ireland  ;  the  royal  ministers  were 
impeached  and  w  ntene.ed  to  death,  and  other 
offenders  were  punished,  and  £20,000  waa 
voted  to  the  Lords  Appellant.  The  legis*  I 
lative  work  wan  undertaken  by  this  Parlia- 
ment, and  its  acts,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  says,  "  fully 
establish  its  right  to  the  title  [of  "  merciless"], 
and  stamp  with  infamy  the  men  who, 
whether  their  political  crimes  were  or  were 
not  salutary  to  the  constitution,  disgraced  the 
cause  by  excessive  :md  vindictive  cruelty." 

Merton,  Thk  Statith  of  (1236),  was 
enacted  by  the  barons  in  a  great  council  as- 
sembled at  Merton.  January  23.  1236,  shortly 
after  the  marriage  of  Henry  III.  and  Eleanor 
of  Provence.  The  baron*  declared  in  it  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  change  the  laws  of 
England,  which  would  seem  to  intimate  a 
fear  on  their  jmrt  of  the  foreijrn  influences 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  marriage. 

Metcalfe,  Chaulks,  Lori>  (A.  1 785, 
d.  1846).  entered  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  and  in  1808  was  selected  by  1/mi 
Minto  to  negotiate  the  alliance  with  Runjeet 
.Singh.  He  carried  out  his  mission  successfully, 
and  succeeded  in  concluding  the  treaty  of 
Umritsur  (1809),  Subsequently  he  negotiated 
the  treaty  with  Ameer  Khan  in  1817  during 
the  Mahratta  War,  and  conducted  the  delicate 
negotiations  with  Toolsye  Hhye,  the  regent 
of  the  Holkar  State,  during  the  same  war.  In 
1820  he  was  appointed  Resident  at  Hvdera- 
bad.  On  the  resignation  of  Sir  David  Och- 
terlony  (1825).  Str  Charles  Metcalfe  was 
appointed  Resident  at  Delhi  for  Rajpootana. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
newly-created  Presidency  of  the  North- West 
Provinces,  and  in  1835,  in  consequence  of  the 
premature  departure  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinek,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Calcutta, 
and  assume  the  provisional  Governor-General- 
ship, which  he  continued  to  hold  for  a  year. 
On  the  arrival  of  Lord  Auckland  he  proceeded 
to  Asrra.  So«in  after  his  arrival  (1836),  he 
learned  that  the  press  law  carried  by  him  dur- 
ing hi*  Governor-Generalship  had  exasperated 
the  India  House,  and  that  in  consequence  his 
name  had  not  even  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  vaeant  governorship  of 
Madras.  He  resigned  his  ap|»ointment.  nis 
services  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  crown. . 
He  was  appointed  Gov.  rnor  of  Jamaica  (1839 ' 
—41).  and  Canada  '1842—45}  successively, 
and  for  his  nuiie  nt  services  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  I^rd  Metcalfe  in  1845.  The 
difficulties  which  he  experienced  from  factious 
opposition,  and  his  own  ill-health,  produced 
his  resignation  '1845;,  and  he  returned  to 
England  to  die  in  1816. 

Methodists.  The  name  was  first  given 
in  derision  to  the  society  formed  for  religions 
study  and  conversation  by  John  aud  Cliarle* 
Wesley  at  Oxford  m  1729.  Wesley,  in  1739, 
began  to  hold  great  evangelical  meetings  in 


London  and  elsewhere.  In  the  same  year  he 
formod  the  first  regular  Wosb.yan  Mothadiat 
society.  The  society  waa  divided  into 
"classes"  with  "leaders"  and  '  stewards." 
i  Two  year*  before,  Wealey  had  begun  to  in- 
stitute lay  preachers  to  his  various  local 
societies.  In  1744  the  first  Conference  waa 
held;  but  it  was  not  till  1781  that  Wealey 
constituted  the  Conference  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  sect,  aud  vested  the  property  of 
the  society  in  trustees  under  its  jurisdiction. 
In  1784  Wesley  gave  U  tters  of  ordination  to 
Dr.  Coke,  and  constituted  him  "  bishop  "  of 
the  American  Methodist  body,  thus  beginning 
the  American  Episcopal  Methodist  Church. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1788  that  Wesley 
ordained  preachers  to  assist  him  iu  adminis- 
tering the  sacraments  to  the  societies  in  Eng- 
land. Wesley  died  in  1791.  Alter  his  death 
the  Connexion  was  distracted  by  disputes, 
which  ended  in  the  "  plan  of  pacification  "  in 
1795.  In  1797  Alexander  Kilham  founded 
the  "New  Connexion,"  the  government  of 
which  was  more  republican  than  that  of  the 
older  body.  There  have  been  several  seces- 
sions aince — notably  those  of  the  "  Protestant 
Methodist*  "  in  1798  (who  subsequently  were 
joined  by  other  bodies  of  seceders  and  became 
the  "United  Metbodist  Free  Churche*"). 
The  -  Primitive  Methodists  "  were  formed  in 
1810.  In  1907  the  "New  Connexion,"  the 
"United  Methodist  Free  Churches,"  and  the 
"Bible  Christians"  (formed  in  1815)  were 
united  into  one  body  known  as  the  "  United 
Methodist  Church." 

H.  Tyarmsn,  Lift  of  H'«by;  Smith,  Hilton 
of  H'etleyan  Metkodiim. 

Methuen  Treaty,  Thb,  was  a  com- 
mercial convention  between  England  and 
Portugal,  concluded  on  Dee.  27.  1703,  bv  Paul 
Methuen.  Portugal  bound  itself  to  admit 
English  woollen  manufactures  on  the  same 
terms  as  before  the  late  prohibition  of  them. 
England  agrisnl  to  admit  Portuguese  wines  on 
payment  of  two-thirds  of  the  duty  imposed  on 
French  wines.  It  was  annulled  by  the  supple- 
mentary treaty  of  1835. 

Smith,  Wealth  of  Sati  •  r.  book  iT.,  chap.  ti. 

Military  System.  Iu  the  earliest 
times,  the  military  system  of  the  Teutonic 
races  reposed  on  the  broadest  and  most 
national  basis.  Ruled  over  by  elective  duces, 
encouraged  to  valour  by  the  presence  of 
kindred  and  neighbours,  the  old  Teutonic 
host,  described  by  Tacitus,  was  in  a  very 
intimate  sense  the  army  of  tho  people.  Yet 
even  in  those  days  the  couulatut  of  the  prin- 
etps,  which,  by  devoting  its  whole  energies 
to  fighting,  was  probably  the  moat  efficient 
military  force,  was  of  other  than  popular 
origin.  It  was  the  body-guard,  the  personal 
following  of  the  king  or  leader,  After  the 
migration  to  England,  the  same  system  con- 
tinued. It  was  a  primary  principle  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  jurisprudence  that  every  bindholder 
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was  obliged  to  serve  in  the  fyrd,  as  the 
popular  host  was  now  called.  Fyrdbot  was 
of  the  trinoda  uectaaitaa.  Arranged  by 
shoritf,  the  fyrd  was  Manly  the  county 
court  in  arms.  But  want  of  cohesion  between 
various  localities  made  its  operations  uncer- 
tain, and  the  want  of  discipline  in  a  citizen 
militia  frequently  rendered  it  ineffective. 
The  glorious  tight  of  Brihtnoth  and  the  East 
Anglian  fyrd  against  the  Danes  nt  Maldon, 
shows  what  the  fyrd  of  a  limited  district  could 
do ;  but  attempts  to  aggregate  the  national 
militia  of  the  whole  nation  in  a  single  body 
wore  in  those  earlv  times  nearly  impossible. 
Yet,  when  well  led,  the  fyrd  fought  well,  and 
its  national  character  was  of  great  political 
importance  as  keeping  alive  national  feeling. 
KtUl  the  West  Saxon  kings  would  hardly  have 
attained  to  their  imperial  position,  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  forces  of  the  allodial  system,  they 
had  not  also  to  rely  upon  the  services  of  their 
gosiths  and  thegns.  These  personal  retainers 
of  the  monarch,  the  eomitea  in  a  developed 
form,  formed  a  body-guard  of  trained  soldiers, 
always  at  hand.  But  as  time  went  on,  the 
thegn  became  more  of  a  feudal  noble,  dwelling 
on  nis  estate,  and  only  serving  his  lord  on 
occasion.  Thus  the  thegnhood  became  un- 
trustworthy also,  until  its  revival  in  a  more 
primitive  form,  in  the  huacarla  of  Cnut,  gave 
the  king  again  the  services  of  a  standing 
body-guard  of  highly-trained  professional 
soldiers. 

Such  was  in  outline  the  old  English  mili- 
tary system.  In  it  we  have  the  genu  of  most 
of  the  later  developments  of  the  English 
army,  the  national  militia,  the  feudal  levies, 
and  even  permanent  mercenary  troops.  The 
Norman  Conquest  largely  developed  the  feudal 
element  by  the  wholesale  introduction  of 
tenure  by  military  service,  and  by  gradually 
dividing  the  land  of  England  into  "  knights' 
fees,"  held  by  the  tenure  of  providing  and 
equipping  a  heavy-armed  horseman  to  serve 
his  lord  for  forty  days  in  the  year.  William 
the  Conqueror  himself  saw  clearly  the  consti- 
tutional danger  and  the  military  worthlessneae 
of  the  feudal  army.  In  want  of  discipline, 
irregularity,  and  incapacity  for  development, 
it  surpassed  the  fyrd.  It  was,  moreover, 
largely  composed  of  the  disloyal  party  of  the 
feudal  baronage,  ever  anxious  to  destroy  the 
royal  power,  and  consequently  a  source  of 
weakness  more  than  of  strength.  Henry  II. 
saw  this,  and  by  the  institution  of  scutage  (q.v.) 
largely  superseded  the  direct  service  of  the 
feudal  array  by  a  money  composition.  This 
enabled  him"  to  carry  out  still  farther  the  policy 
of  the  Norman  kings,  and  depend  for  the  most 
part  on  Flemish  or  Brahaneon  mercenaries, 
who,  bound  to  their  lord  by  no  tie  but  good 
pay  and  the  rough  loyalty  of  a  soldier  to  his 
general,  and  often  composed  of  the  very  scum 
of  society,  were  yet  efficient  military  instru- 
ments. 

But  mercenaries  were  expensive,  unpopular, 
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and  frequently  treacherous.  They  were  un- 
pleasant necessities,  rather  than  welcome  ones. 
The  Norman  and  Angevin  monarchs  conse- 
quently sought,  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
fyrd -system,  to  retain  the  services  of  a  body 
which  always  supported  the  crown  against 
the  feudal  party.  The  history  of  the  national 
militia  subsequently  to  the  Conquest  strongly 
illustrates  the  continuity  of  English  constitu- 
tional development.  William  I.  exacted 
from  every  freeman  the  old  national  oath  to 
ioiu  in  defending  the  king,  his  lands  and  his 
honour  both  at  home  and  beyond  sea.  In 
1073  the  fyrd  took  a  prominent  share  in  the 
conquest  of  Maine.  William  II.  cheated  tho 
fyrd  out  of  the  ten  shillings  a-piece  which 
the  shires  had  given  them  for  their  mainte- 
nance. Yet  it  was  always  faithful  to  the 
crown  in  its  struggle  against  the  feudalists. 
The  defeat  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  the  repulse 
of  David  of  Scotland  at  Northallerton,  the 
suppression  of  the  feudal  revolt  of  1173  were 
largely  due  to  it*  valour  and  patriotism. 

Still,  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  barons  was, 
from  the  military  point  of  view,  a  necessary 
supplement  to  the  infantry  of  the  fyrd,  and 
with  the  political  importance  of  feudalism 
annihilated,  there  was  less  danger  in  the  feudal 
array.  Yet  Henry  II.,  while  relying  for 
foreign  service  mainly  on  mercenaries  paid  for 
by  the  scutages  of  the  barons,  trusted  to  the 
fyrd  for  home  defence.  His  Assize  of  Arms 
(1181)  revived  and  reorganised  that  ancient 
body,  and  devised  an  excellent  machinery  for 
compelling  every  citizen  (tota  communa  libero- 
rum  hominttm)  to  posoess  the  arms  appropriate 
to  his  station  in  life.  The  increased  dread  of 
mercenaries,  through  their  misuse  by  John, 
and  their  attempts  to  coutrol  the  destinies  of 
the  kingdom  during  his  son's  minority,  gave 
an  increased  importance  to  the  re-issue  of  the 
Assize  of  Arms  by  Henry  III.  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  system  of  Watch  und  Ward- 
In  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  Edward  I. 
(1285)  still  further  developed  the  same  system, 
which  a  series  of  later  measures  of  Henry  IV., 
Philip  and  Mary,  and  .lames  I.  has  brought 
down  to  our  own  days. 

Tho  vague  power,  never  perhaps  formally 
taken  away  from  the  sheriff,  of  summoning 
the  poase  comitatus,  was  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  century  supplemented  by  more 
definite  commissions  of  array,  empowering 
those  addressed  to  muster  and  train  all  men 
able  to  bear  arms  within  the  counties  included 
in  tho  commission :  while  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary  the  institution  of  lord-lieu- 
tenants in  e  very  county  practically  deprived 
the  sheriff  of  his  command  of  the  national 
forces.  Henceforth,  the  lord-lieutenant  waa 
the  deputy  of  tin?  crown  for  all  military  mat- 
ters, and  the  ultimate  custodian  of  law  and 
order.  But  tho  Act  of  1  Jac.  I.,  c.  25,  had  to 
Some  extent  repealed  the  long  series  of  statutes 
which  enforced  the  obligation  of  keeping 
sufficient  arms  on  each  citizen.    The  Artillery 
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Company  of  London,  which  still  continues 
to  exist,  sprang  from  a  voluntary  association 
daring'  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  and  the  "train 
bands  "  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  the 
Act  of  James  I.  substituted  for  the  mediaeval 
system,  though  in  a  sense  the  continuation  of 
the  f  yrd,  were  also  largely  of  voluntary  origin. 
The  difficulties  caused  by  the  militia  question 
in  1642,  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, the  prominent  part  taken  by  the  train 
bands  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  Restoration  Parliament  to 
reorganise  the  national  forces,  and  reconstitute 
the  militia  under  the  headship  of  the  crown. 
Up  to  1757  this  force  was,  however,  quite 
neglected,  when  the  absence  of  the  regular 
army  on  the  Continent  caused  it  to  be  re- 
vived as  a  local  organisation  for  internal 
defence.  Its  importance  as  a  recruiting 
ground  for  the  army  was  also  a  great  reason 
for  its  revival.  Under  George  III.  and  Vic- 
toria a  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  have  modi- 
fied the  militia  laws.  During  these  reigns  army 
reforms  were  effected  that  brought  the  militia 
into  organic  relation  with  tho  standing  army, 
without  destroying  its  local  basis.  Previous 
to  these  reforms,  service  was  nominally  com- 
pulsory, though  a  Militia  Ballot  Suspension 
Act  made  it  practically  voluntary.  As  a 
means  of  national  defence,  the  militia  has  been 
at  rarioui  times  supplemented  by  a  volunteer 
system,  self-supporting  and  unpaid.  Tho 
Artillery  Company  iR  an  early  example  of 
such  a  force.  In  1803  the  fear  of  trench 
invasion  caused  nearly  half  a  million  of  men 
to  enrol  themselves  into  volunteer  regiments  ; 
but  the  cessation  of  the  panic  led  to  the 
gradual  dying  out  of  the  movement.  In  1859 
a  more  permanent  volunteer  organisation  wan 
started,  and  an  Act  of  1863  gave  this  organ i  m-  • 
lion  a  legal  status.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1 
1907  great  changes  were  made  with  regard 
to  the  volunteers  and  the  militia.  The  former 
were  transferred  to  the  territorial  army,  and  t 
the  latter  to  the  speiial  contingent  of  the 
army  reserve,  which  consists  of  non-regulars 
who  have  undertaken  to  serve  abioad. 

Tims  far  the  non-professional  ami  irregular 
military  forces  have  mainly  been  dealt  with. 
But  even  in  mediaeval  times  the  national 
militia  l>ecame  gradually  both  unfit  and 
unwilling  for  foreitrn  service,  for  which  the 
shortness  of  the  service  of  the  feudal  levies 
still  more  disqualified  them.  The  mercenary 
system  of  the  Normans  and  Angerins  became 
impossible  with  the  development  of  constitu- 
tional government.  The  need  of  regular 
forces  became  greater  with  the  development 
of  the  political  power  of  England.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  the  feudal  tenants,  or  the 
militia  of  the  neighbouring  shires,  were 
enough  to  repel  a  Scotch  or  Welsh  inroad; 
but  the  systematic  wars  with  France  which 
the  fourteenth  centurv  witnessed  required 
more  systematic  fore  -.:.  Ore  armies  which 
fought  in  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  though 


to  a  small  extent  composed  of  feudal  tenants 
and  of  forced  levies  of  pressed  men,  were 
mainly  raised  by  indentures  or  contracts 
made  with  some  great  noble  or  experienced 
general,  who  agreed  to  serve  the  king  abroad 
with  a  certain  number  of  men  at  a  fixed  rate. 
The  pay  was  very  high,  and  there  was  never 
any  difficulty  in  raising  the  men.  The  con- 
tract generally  ended  with  the  war,  so  tha« 
these  armies,  though  composed  of  trainee! 
troops,  were  not  permanent.  Penalties  fot 
desertion  and  disobedience  were  inflicted  by 
statutes  which  anticipated  tho  later  Mutiny 
Acts. 

The  germ  of  a  standing  army  is  found  in 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  instituted  bv  Henry 
VII.,  and  in  the  small  garrisons  of"  Calais, 
Berwick,  and  Dover.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth there  were  anticipations,  in  tho  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  beginnings,  of  a  larger  standing 
force.  The  complaints  of  martial  law  and 
illegal  impressment  now  became  general.  The 
struggle  of  the  crown  for  the  right  of  main- 
taining a  standing  army  had  now  begun.  It 
was  to  last  until  the  principle  was  unwillingly 
accepted  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  abortive  armies  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
commencement  of  a  military  law  that  marked 
his  reign  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  great 
army  levied  by  Parliament  TNkw  Model], 
which  the  genius  of  Cromwell  moulded  into 
the  most  efficient  fighting  machine  known  in 
English  history.  Under  the  Restoration  several 
regiments  of  Cromwell's  army  were  still  main- 
tained. At  first,  these  numbered  only  3,000 
men,  but  during  Charles  II.'s  reign  nol 
only  were  temporary  armies  levied  for  emer- 
gencies, but  several  new  regiments  added  to 
tho  permanent  font  s.  The  abolition  of  the 
feudal  levies  by  the  Act  12  Car.  II.,  long  aftei 
they  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  '  great  value, 
though  they  were  summoned  so  late  as  1640, 
made  a  standing  army  the  more  necessary. 
James  II.  largely  increased  these  troops,  and 
the  French  war,  which  the  Revolution  in- 
volved, prevented  their  disbandment.  But  s 
standing  army  was  very  un]K>pular  with  all 
parties.  To  the  Whigs  it  suggested  tyranny 
and  popery,  to  the  Tories  the  military 
despotism  of  Cromwell.  Only  after  a  great 
struggle  was  an  army  of  7,000  men  retained 
after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  But  those 
debates  practically  decided  the  question. 
Henceforth  England  has  always  had  a  stand- 
ing army.  The  constitutional  difficulty  had 
been  got  over  by  passing  an  annual  Mutiny 
Act  fq.v.),  which  alone  empowered  the  sove- 
reign to  govern  the  troops  by  martial  law. 
Despite  popular  jealousy,  the  numbers  of  tho 
army  have  steadily  riserr.  After  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  the  army  numbered  8.000.  In  1760 
it  was  nearly  19,000.  In  1792  it  had  decreased 
to  17.000  in  time  of  peace,  though  in  1777  it 
had  been  90,000  ;  and  in  1812  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  men  were  under  arms.  The 
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East  India  Company  had  been  allowed  to 
lew  a  separtte  army  for  the  defence  of  the 
Indie*.  After  the  Indian  Mutiny  it  wu 
incorporate!  with  the  royal  forces.'  In  the 
years  1  JsT  1  and  1N72  im}>ortant  change*  were 
made  which  had  the  effect  nf  joining  together 
ill  the  various  branches  of  the  English  militarv 
system  into  a  single  whole.  [Cardweu..]  In 
1871  the  pure  has:  of  commissions  by  officers 
was  abolished  by  royal  warrant. 

The  modem  standing  army  of  England  ha» 
always  )»••  n  mainly  raised  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  But  so  late  as  the  American 
War  "idle  and  disorderly  persons"  were 
impressed  for  the  arrav  as  well  as  for  the 
navy.  Ihtlii  ulties  m  the  way  of  recruiting 
were  often  felt.  Perhaps  this  jmrtly  accounts 
for  the  survival  of  the  contract  system  of  the 
Edwards  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century. 
So  great  was  the  constitutional  difficulty  sug- 
gested bv  the  standing  army  that  onlv'  5,000 
men  were  allowed  to  live  in  barracks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

t -p  to  the  Crimean  War  the  military  sys- 
tem was  cumbersome.  The  commander-in- 
chief,  responsible  to  the  crown ;  the  "  secre- 
tary of  state  for  war  and  the  colonies," 
whose  power  was  limited  to  war  time  ;  the 
"  secretary  at  war,"  the  parliamentary 
representative  of  the  army ;  the  treasury, 
which  controlled  the  commissariat ;  the  Home 
Office,  which  governed  the  militia— all  exer- 
cised clashing  jurisdictions.  Many  reforms 
have  since  Iteen  made,  notably  in  1904,  when 
the  office  of  commander-in-chief  ceased  to 
exist,  a  new  post,  inspector-general,  being 
Created,  and  a  council  of  war  framed  on  the 
model  of  the  Hoard  of  Admiralty  ;  and  again 
in  1907  bv  the  passing  of  the  Territorial  and 
Keserve  forces  Act. 

8tul.t».  Con*t.  Hirtr.n:  Hftllsm,  Contt.  Hi*.  ; 

May.  0m«f.  HUt.;  Grata  Military  Antiou-titt: 

v  l«xle,  Milibtrv  r<<rcr-.  o/  tht  Cr,  u-n  ;  Encyc!o}*t*iui 
Britunnica  (iin.tli  eU.),  art  A>~mn- 

Mill,  James  ih  1773,  d.  1836),  received  an 
appointment  in  the  India  <  >ffic<\  and  rose  to 
be  head  of  the  revenue  department  Mill  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  those  who 
understood  and  developed  the  views  of  Bent- 
ham  on  government  and  legislation,  [Bent- 
HAM.J  Besides  numerous  works  on  meta- 
physics, economics,  and  political  theorv,  which 
exerted  great  influence  on  the  thought  of  the 
19th  century.  Mill  wrote  a  Hi*tory  of  Jlritith 
India  (1817-18),  a  very  valuable  work. 
Prof.  A.  Bain,  liioymphy  of  Jam*  Mill. 

Mill,  John  Stuart  (A.  1806,  d.  1873),  son 
of  the  above,  entered  the  India  House  in 
1823,  and  in  1856  became  head  of  the  ex- 
aminer's dejiartmeut,  from  which  he  retired 
in  1K68.  In  1865  he  was  elected  member  for 
Westminster,  but  was  defeated  in  1868.  In 
Parliament  he  was  an  advanced  Liberal,  nnd 
supported  with  much  earnestness  woman's  I 
suffrage.    Mr.  Mill  wrote  numerous  works.  J 


In  almost  all  departments  of  political,  social, 
and  moral  phUosophy,  Mr.  Mills  influence 
has  been  very  great.  As  the  thinker  who 
attempted  to'  develop  and  adapt  the  utili- 
'  tananism  of  Bent  ham  to  the  complicated 
j  needs  of  modern  society,  his  place  is  specially 
important ;  while  as  a  political  economist  he- 
forms  one  in  the  line  of  succession  of  great 
English  writers  on  the  subject  which  began 
with  Adam  Smith. 

MilJ'a  A\tU  biography,  an  interesting  and 
natu*  work,  appeared  after  bis  dealt  in  U73. 

Milner,  A:.FaED,  1st  Viscount  Milner 
(4.  1854),  was  from  1887  to  1889  private  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  (ioscben,  from  1889  to  1892  he 
was  under-secretary  for  finance  in  Egypt,  and 

,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
from  lt>92  to  1897.  In  1897  he  succeeded 
Lord  Rosmead  as  governor  of  Cape  Colony 

|  and  high  commissioner  of  South  Africa.  He 
was  first  Governor  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colonies  (190O-5),  and  in  1906 
the  House  of  Lords  voted  their  high  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services  in  South  Africa.  He  was 
c  reated  Baron  Milner  in  1901,  and  a  viscount 
in  1902. 

Milton,  John  (A.  1608,  d.  1674),  claims  a 
place  in  the  present  work  owing  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  movement  known  as  the 
Great  Rebellion.    In  May,   10  J  1,  he  came 
forward  as  one  of  the  literary  champions  of  the 
Puritan  party,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  Of  R<- 
fortnatuiii  touching  Church  JHseiplint  in  Eng- 
land, followed  by  four  others  directed  agaiust 
the  moderate  Episcopalians.    The  most  im- 
portant is  Tht  Jlrason  of  Church  Got!  rntnent 
(1641  —  2;.    In  1614  he  published  his  famous 
Areopngtttca.     Within  a   fortnight   of  tho 
king's  execution  he  published  a  pamphlet 
justifying  the  act    In  March.  lo49,  he  was 
made  secretary  for  foreign  tongues  to  tho 
Council  of  State.    In  this  year  he  published 
his  Etkonoklattct,  in  reply  to  Eikon  Baailike, 
and  Pro  Populo  Anglican?  Defemio.    In  1652 
he  became  quite  blind,  and  practically  gave 
up  the  woik  of  his  secretaryship.    In  May, 
1654,  he  published  his  Pro  Pvpulo  Angltcano 
Drfcimo  Sicunda.    He  continued  to  assist  in 
the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  Republic  till 
the  Restoration,  and   tried   by  a  series  ol 
vehement  pamphlets  to  prevent  that  event. 
After  May.  1660.  he  lived  for  some  months  in 
hiding,  but  he  was  not  molested  by  tho  new 
government,  and  passed  tho  remainder  of  his 
life  quietly. 

Maaaou,  Lift  oj  Milton,  6  vol*.,  1850-18*1 

Minden,  The  Battlb  or  (Auar.  1,  1759), 
was  fought  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick,  the  commander  of  the 
allies,  had  under  him  10.000  or  12.000  British 
soldiers,  under  Lord  George  Saekville.  He 
had  previously  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  recapture  Frankfort  from  the  French.  The 
French  commanders,  De  Broglio  and  Contadee, 
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Sushed  after  him,  and  rapidly  took  Cassel, 
lunster,  and  Minden.  Ferdinand  main- 
tained Mb  position  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Weser,  and  left  a  detachment  of  5,000  men, 
seemingly  unguarded,  to  lure  Contades  from 
hie  strong  position  at  Minden.  The  Duke  de 
Broglie  wu  despatched  to  attack  this  body  of 
men,  but  he  was  compelled  to  summon  Con- 
tades to  his  assistance.  The  French  generals, 
thus  obliged  to  accept  battle  on  unfavourable 
grounds,  were  defeated. 

Minorca  was  taken  (1708)  by  the  English 
during  the  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain, 
and  ceded  to  England  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  In  1756  it  was  recaptured  by  the 
French ;  and  Admiral  Byng,  after  a  feeble 
attempt  to  relieve  the  towo,  left  it  to  its 
fate.  The  island  was  restored  to  England  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1762).  In  1781  it  was 
again  recaptured  by  12,000  French  and 
Spaniards,  although  General  Murray  and  his 
men,  reduced  by  sickness  to  700,  made  a  re- 
solute defence.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
ceded  to  Spain,  and  in  1783  formally  given  up 
to  her.  In  1 798,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle 
with  Napoleon,  it  was  retaken  by  General 
Stuart,  but  finally  given  up  to  Spain  by  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  (1802). 

Minorities,  Representation  of.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  representation  of 
minorities  in  large  constituencies  by  the  inser- 
tion into  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  of  two 
clauses  declaring  that  in  three-cornered  con- 
stituences  no  elector  should  be  allowed  more 
than  two  votes;  and  that  no  elector  of  the 
city  of  London  should  be  allowed  more  than 
three  votes.  It  was  found  possible,  how- 
ever, for  one  party  to  cany  all  three  members 
in  Birmingham,  and  the  system  came  to  an 
end  with  the  Redistribution  Bill  of  1885. 
Systems  on  somewhat  similar  linos,  but  vastly 
more  complex,  have  been  introduced  in 
recent  years  in  Belgium  and  some  Swiss 
cantons.  On  the  formation  of  school  boards, 
minority  representation  was  secured  by  the 
system  of  cumulative  voting.  In  1884  a 
society,  including  members  of  Parliament  of 
both  parties,  was  formed  to  promote  the  re- 
presentation of  minorities  by  proportional 
representation. 

D'Hondt,  Rtprhtntatio*  ProportUmntiU  ;  Mill, 

Rrpratntatit*  Government. 

Minto,  Lord  (A,  1751,  d,  1814).  after 
having  filled  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  India  in  1806.  His  first  task 
was  to  deal  with  the  Vellore  Mutiny,  bis 
next  the  establishing  of  order  in  India,  and 
securing  the  frontiers  of  the  company's 
territories  by  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
Marching  an  army  into  Nagpore,  ho  com- 
pelled Ameer  Khan  to  retire.  The  pirates  of 
Kolapore  and  Sawuntwarree  were  attacked 
and  overawed.   The  growth  of  the  power 


of  Runjeet  Singh  made  him  desirous  (1808) 
at  once  to  check  it  in  the  east,  and  to  form 
an  alliance  with  him.  He  sent  an  embassy 
to  Lahore,  under  Mr.  Metcalfe,  who,  after 
some  difficulty,  succeeded  in  concluding 
with  Runjeet  the  treaty  of  T'mritsir,  of 
perpetual  amity  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  state  of  Lahore.  About  the 
same  time  Sir  Harford  Jones  reached  Persia 
in  the  character  of  a  plenipotentiary  of  the 
British  crown,  and  by  him  (1810)  a  treaty 
was  concluded  binding  the  sovereign  of  Persia 
to  resist  the  passage  of  any  European  force 
through  his  country  to  India,  and  the 
government  of  England  to  furnish  aid  in 
case  Persia  should  be  invaded  from  Europe. 
Having  thus  established  order  and  security  at 
home,  Lord  Minto  turned  his  attention  to  the 
hostile  colonies  of  the  enemy  and  his  allies. 
Macao  and  the  Chinese  colonies  of  Portu- 
gal were  occupied  (1809),  but  were  subse- 
quently abandoned,  owing  to  the  firmness  and 
threats  of  the  Chinese  government.  The 
islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  were 
captured  (1809),  thus  cutting  off  a  great 
resort  for  French  privateers.  The  Dutch 
colonies  in  the  Spice  Islands  and  Java 
were  captured  after  a  gallant  defence  (1811). 
In  1812.  on  his  return  from  Java,  Lord 
Minto  learned  that  he  had  been  super- 
seded. He  was  raised  to  an  earldom,  and 
recalled,  and  in  October,  1813,  returned  to 
England. 

Lonl  Minto  in  India,  1890. 

Mitchell,  John  (*.  1812,  d.  March  21, 
1875),  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Young 
Ireland  party  in  1848,  and  in  his  journal,  the 
United  Irishman,  supported  open  rebellion. 
He  was  tried,  but  found  not  guilty.  When 
tho  Treason  Felony  Act  was  passed,  however, 
he  was  again  arrested,  and  his  newspaper 
suppressed.  He  was  finally  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years*  transportation,  and  sent  to 
Bermuda.  He  eseapeu  by  breaking  his  parole, 
and  fled  to  the  Unitod  States,  where  he 
became  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  Confeder- 
ates. In  1874  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  was 
returned  to  Parliament  unopposed  for  Tippe- 
rary  county.  On  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion, 
however,  he  was  declared  incapable  of  sitting. 
A  new  writ  being  issued,  he  wns  again  elected ; 
but  Captain  Moore,  a  Conservative,  who  was 
next  on  the  poll,  claimed  the  seat,  and  it  was 
adjudged  to  him  by  the  Irish  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  Mitchell  now  intended  to  stand 
for  every  Irish  county  in  turn,  but  died  before 
he  could  carry  out  his  plan. 

K'Lecd  Affair,  Th*  (1841).  During 
the  Canadian  rebellion  an  American  steamer 
called  the  Caroline,  which  had  been  engaged 
in  carrying  arms  to  the  rebels,  was  boarded 
in  the  night  by  a  party  of  loyalists,  set  on 
fire,  and  driven  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
She  was  lying  at  that  time  within  the  terri- 
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torial  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  an  American  citizen  lost  his  life  in  the 
struggle.  The  matter  caused  some  excite- 
ment in  the  United  State*. ;  and  in  January, 
1841,  Alexander  M'Leod,  a  British  subject, 
wan  arrested  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  for  being  concenied  in  tho 
attack  on  the  Caroline.  The  British  govern- 
ment at  once  demanded  his  release,  asserting 
that  he  was  acting  under  and  within  his 
orders,  and  that  in  consequence  the  re»i>onsi- 
bility  rested  solely  with  them.  The  United 
States  government  replied  to  this  communi- 
cation that  they  could  not  interfere  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Lord  Palmerston  replied  that  the 
execution  "f  M'Leod  would  be  followed  by 
war.  M'Leod  was  tried  at  Ulica  in  October, 
and  was  declared  "  Not  Guilty."  This  was  a 
wimple  solution  of  what  seemed  likely  to  prove 
a  very  disastrous  affair. 

Modus  Tenendi  Parliamentum  is 

a  document  containing  a  sketch  of  the  con- 
stitution and  manner  of  holding  Parliament. 
It  pretends  to  give  an  account  of  Parliament 
as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, but  it  would  seem  to  have  l>een 
written  about  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  in 
many  particulars  to  describe  rather  the  au- 
thors idea  of  what  Parliament  should  be, 
than  the  actual  condition  of  that  assembly  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  document  Is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Stubbss 
Select  Charter*. 

Mogul,  The  Great,  was  the  name  com- 
monlv  given  to  the  Indian  prince  who  was 
the  descendant  of  Timour  the  Tartar,  "  the 
firebrand  of  the  universe."  Baber,  one  of  his 
successors,  established  himself  as  Emperor  of 
India  at  Delhi,  and  transmitted  his  dignity 
to  his  posterity.  The  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah, 
and  the  sack*  of  Delhi,  1739,  struck  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  grandeur  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
Already  the  Deecan  had  split  off  under  a 
powerful  chief,  the  Nizam-ool-Moolk.  The 
government  of  Oude  was  usurjn-d  by  another  : 
and  the  conquests  of  the  Mahrattas  tended 
to  reduce  the  imperial  authority  to  a  shadow. 
In  1788  Delhi  was  sacked  again  ;  the  wretched 
emperor  was  blinded  by  a  ruffian,  and  his  wives 
and  daughters  ex|>osed  and  dishonoured.  After 
the  battle  <>f  Patun  (1790).  the  emperor  fell 
wholly  into  the  power  of  Scindia.  After 
the  battle  of  Demi  be  became  a  British 
pensioner,  with  a  large  and  liberal  pension 
and  his  residence  in  Delhi.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1857,  after  a  bloody 
massacre,  the  descendant  of  Timour  was  pro- 
claimed  King  of  Delhi.  But  after  the  siege 
and  capture*  of  Delhi  by  Archdale  "Wilson,  he 
surrem  lend,  and  his  two  murderous  sons  were 
shot  in  the  midst  of  their  attendants  by  Cap- 
tain Hudson.  The  Mogul  himself  was  tried, 
found  guilty  of  treason  and  murder,  and 


transported  to  Tounghoo  in  Burmah,  with  his 
favourite  wife  and  son. 

Elpuinstoue,  Ixdiu  ;  Maileson,  Iwltan  Mutiny  ; 
Grant  Duff.  Mahratta*. 

Mohamrah,  The,  a  strong  Persian  for- 
tress on  the  river  Karoon,  a  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  was  stormed  by  the  English 
during  tho  Persian  Campaign  ^  March  26. 
1857). 

Mob. tin,  Charles,  5th  Baron  [d.  1712). 
4<  the  Whig  bully,"  was  a  nobleman  of  bad  cha- 
racter, conspicuous  at  iutervals  during  the 
reigns  of  William  111.  and  Anne.  In  1692  he 
was  tried  for  aiding  his  friend  Captain  Hill 
in  the  murder  of  the  actor,  William  Mount- 
ford,  before  tho  court  of  the  L>rd  High 
Steward.  Although  palpably  guilty,  he  was 
acquitted.  He  behaved  with  great  bravery 
while  serving  us  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition 
against  Brest  (1694).  In  Anne's  reign  ho 
was  chiefly  conspicuous  for  his  uncompro- 
mising Whiggism.  He  spoke  against  Not- 
tingham's Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  and 
I  wished  to  have  him  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
j  an  imputation  on  tho  memory  of  King  Wil- 
liam. He  warmly  defended  the  Godolphin 
ministry  after  its  fall  (1710).  Marlborough 
chose  him  as  his  second  in  a  duel  arranged 
with  Lord  Powlett,  which  was  stopped,  how- 
ever, by  royal  authority.  Mohun  was  him- 
self slain  in  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, not,  however  before  he  had  mortally 
wounded  his  adversary.  The  quarrel  was  of 
a  private  nature  ;  but  as  Hamilton  was  about 
t«  be  sent  to  France,  it  was  believed  with, 
favourable  messages  to  the  Pretender,  his 
death  was  regarded  by  the  Tories  as  a  poli- 
tical murder. 

Moleyns,  or  Molineux,  Adam  (d. 

1450),  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was  one  of  the 
negotiators  of  the  marriage  between  Henry 
Yl.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  also  assisted 
in  arranging  a  truce  with  France,  both  of 
which  acts  made  him  very  unpopular.  He 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  Jack  Cade's  rebel- 
lion, being  murdered  by  the  insurgents  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  escaping  to  Franco. 

Monasticism.  Monks  were  bodies  of 
men,  living  together  apart  from  the  world,  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  a  religions  life.  Monas- 
ticism first  sprang  up  in  the  East,  where  it 
assumed  a  solitary  and  contemplative  cha- 
racter: as  it  spread  in  the  West  its  organi- 
sation became  more  practical.  The  first  monks 
who  exercised  any  influence  on  Great  Britain 
were  the  Celtic  monks  of  Ireland,  where 
Christianity  early  assumed  a  monastic  and 
tribal  character.  The  Irish  Church  was  not 
so  much  organised  round  the  bishops  as  round 
the  monastery.  The  tribe  was  reproduced  in 
the  monastic  brotherhood,  of  which  the  abbot 
was  father  and  head.  Celtic  Christianity  was 
jK>etieal  and  imaginative.    It  sent  forth"  mis- 
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sionaries  amongst  the  Britons  anil  the  Pict*. 
In  the  fourth  century  Ninian  established  a 
monastery  at  Candida*  Casa,  or  Whithcm,  in 
Galloway.  Soon  afterwards  two  bishops  of 
Gaul  dotted  along  the  Wye  settlements,  which 
rapidly  spread.  Columba's  monastery  at  Iona 
was  the  source  whence  Christianity  was  carried 
into  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  (635),  and 
Lindiaf  arno  became  the  great  missionary  station 
whence  the  conversion  of  the  north  of  England 
was  carried  on.  When  the  Roman  monk  Au- 
gustine converted  the  Kentish  kingdom  he  like- 
wise established  a  monastery  nt  Canterbury 
(598).  The  Roman  and  the  Celtic  Church  ad- 
vanced in  their  wurk  of  ton  version  till  thev  came 
into  collision.  When  in  064  it  waa  agreed  at  the 
Synod  of  Whitby  thut  the  Roman  use  should 
prevail  in  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  the 
downfall  of  Celtic  monuslicism  followed.  Such 
monks  as  remained  conformed  to  the  Roman 
rule;  those  who  refused  returned  to  Iona. 
Before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  Celtic 
monasticism  died  away,  and  the  more  vigorous 
system  of  Rome  had  taken  its  place.  There 
waa  no  great  difference  between  the  object* 
which  the  two  systems  proposed.  Prayer, 
work,  and  reading  were  aliko  the  aims  of  the 
communities.  The  monks  settled  on  unoccu- 
pied lands,  and  by  their  labour  brought  them 
under  cultivation.  They  taught  the  neigh- 
bouring folk,  and  by  their  active  lives  gave  a 
standing  protest  against  the  prevalent  sen- 
suality of  a  rude  people.  The  monasteries 
were  the  homes  of  peace  and  learning,  and 
were  the  means  of  spreading  civilisation.  The 
Northumbrian  thegn,  Benedict  Biscop,  founded 
his  monasteries  of  Wearmouth  (674)  and  Jar- 
row  (682),  where  rose  a  band  of  English 
scholars,  of  whom  Bode  is  the  chief.  But 
even  before  his  death,  Bedo  saw  tho  decline  of 
the  great  days  of  monasticism.  His  letter  to 
Egberht,  Archbishop  of  York,  complains  of 
the  excessive  number  of  monasteries  founded 
from  a  desire  to  obtain  from  the  king  grants 
of  folkland.  The  monks  were  tho  mere 
creatures  of  the  thtgns  who  put  them  there; 
they  lived  idle  and  useless  lives ;  they  set  a 
bad"  example,  and  impoverished  tho  State. 
Bedc's  warnings  were  unheeded,  and  punish- 
ment was  not  long  in  coming.  The  Northmen 
attacked  the  monasteries,  which  were  near  the 
sea,  and  whose  treasures  offered  them  a  rich 
booty.  The  ninth  century  saw  tho  overthrow 
by  the  heathen  of  most  of  the  renowned  monas- 
teries of  England.  The  rule  of  life,  such  as  it 
was,  seems  after  this  to  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  they  were  mostly  left  in  the  possession  of 
secular  "clerks.  In  "the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  a  monastic  revival  spread  from  the 
abbeys  of  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon.  Dun- 
stan  and  Ethelwolf  laboured  to  restore  a  system 
which  alone  could  repair  in  English  society  the 
ravages  wrought  by  the  Danes.  They  pursued 
two  objects,  the  substitution  of  monks  for 
secular  canons,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  for  the  vaguer  and  less 


organised  rules  which  had  been  previously 
adopted.  Their  efforts  met  with  great  success. 
Kings  and  nobles  again  endowed  monasteries, 
and  monasticism  became  once  more  a  great 
influence  in  the  progress  of  English  society. 

The  Norman  Conquest  brought  still  stronger 
and  more  definite  organisation.  The  great 
monastic  reform  on  the  Continent,  which  had 
begun  at  Cluny,  was  steadily  pursued  in 
Normandy  at  Bee.  Eroin  Bee  came  the  two 
archbishops,  Ijanfranc  and  Anselm.  Not  only 
were  the  English  monasteries  more  rigidly 
rul  d  by  Norman  abbots,  but  in  cases  where 
cathedrals  had  been  originally  of  monastic 
foundation,  Lanfranc  replaced  the  secular 
canons  by  regulars.  [Catheuhals.]  By  means 
of  the  monasteries  especially  the  superior  civili- 
sation of  the  Normans  was  spread  through 
England.  But  the  institution  of  monasticism 
itself  had  well-nigh  spent  its  strength.  The 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  witnessed  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  new  orders,  all 
following  the  Benedictine  rule  in  its  main 
features,  but  each  striving  to  give  it  greater 
reality. 

Each  of  the  monastic  movements  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Carthusians,  Premon- 
stratensians,  Austin  Canons,  and,  above  all, 
Cistercians,  found  its  echo  in  England. 
Amongst  the  founders  of  the  Cistercian  order 
was  an  Englishman,  Stephen  Harding,  and 
the  Cistercians  were  a  favourite  order  in 
England,  as  the  remains  of  their  great  abbeys 
in  Yorkshire  sufficiently  show.  The  Crusades 
created  a  new  kind  of  monasticism — the  mili- 
tary orders  of  the  Knights  Templars  and  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  ,Une>  order  onlv  was 
s|>ecially  English,  the  Gilbertincs,  founded  by 
Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  in  Lincolnshire,  about 
1 1 35,  which  is  remarkable  for  double  monas- 
teries of  men  and  women,  side  by  side. 

This  feverish  growth  of  new  orders  was  a 
sign  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 
Monasticism  could  not  save  itself  from  de- 
generacy, and  in  the  l>cginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  a  new  effort  was  made  by 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  who  established 
the  mendicant  orders.  (Fhiaks.]  The  friars 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  in  popular 
estimation,  and  the  glory  of  the  old  orders 
paled  before  them  ;  but  in  spite  of  their  greater 
activity,  the  friars  also  rapidly  ran  their 
course.  The  fourteenth  century  saw  the 
gradual  growth  of  a  feeling  against  reli- 
gious orders.  The  Templars,  through  their 
pride  and  wealth,  and  tho  mystery  which 
surrounded  their  doings,  wen-  the  first  to  fall. 
They  were  dissolved  in  1310.  Iu  England 
the  royal  power  Bhowed  great  jealousy  ot 
"alien  priories,''  or  houses  depending  on 
foreign  monasteries.  Edward  I.  and  Edward 
111.  both  confiscated  their  lands  and  posses- 
sions. Finally,  in  1416,  Parliament  dissolved 
these  "  alien  priories,"  and  vested  their  lauds 
in  the  crown. 

The  feeling  against  monastic  institutions 


Mon 
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was  largely  increased  by  the  Lollard  move- 
ment ;  but  on  many  aides  it  was  felt  that  their 
usefulness  had  really  gone.  In  early  times 
the  monks  had  been  settlers  and  reclaimers  of 
barren  land  ;  later  they  had  been  good  farmers, 
whohadnotdealt  hardly  with  those  who  worked 
under  them.  The  Cistercians  in  Yorkshire  •'spe- 
cially were  the  chief  merchants  in  the  wool  trade 
with  Flanders.  lint  monasteries,  like  all  cor- 
porations, though  easy  mnators,  were  tenacious 
of  their  rights.  They  were  often  involved  in 
.janrrels  with  the  rising  spirit  of  municipal 
freedom.  At  St.  Albans,  for  instance,  the 
monks  and  the  burghers  were  in  constant 
strife  al>out  trilling  mutters.  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  villeins,  and  the  gradual  extinction 
of  villeinage  in  the  fourteenth  conturv.  brought 
economic  changes,  which  were  unfavourable 
to  the  tenure  of  lands  by  corporations.  The 
land  was  more  and  mon-  let  to  tenants,  and 
not  worked  by  the  monks  themselves.  Luxury 
and  idleness  went  hand  in  hand.  It  became 
clear  that  any  reform  in  the  Church  must 
begin  with  the  monasteries.  In  1523  Wolsey 
Obtained  bulls  from  the  P0D8  suppressing 
forty  of  the  smaller  monasteries,  and  autho- 
rising the  application  of  their  revenue*  to 
educational  purposes.  The  Renaissance  had 
made  men  feel  that  a  learned  clergy  was 
necessary,  instead  of  indolent  monks. 

The  example  set  by  Wolsey  was  rapidly 
followed  when  Henry  VIII.  threw  off  from 
the  Church  of  England  the  papal  headship. 
The  monasteries  were  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  king  as  harbouring  those  who  were  dis- 
contented with  his  changes.  Their  weakness 
and  their  weakh  made  them  a  tempting 
object  of  attai  k.  A  visitation  of  the  monas- 
teries was  followed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
authorising  the  suppression  of  the  smaller 
monasteries  whose  incomes  wore  Isdow  £200 
a  year  ( 1 536) .  Their  fall  was  quickly  followed 
by  that  of  the  la  rarer  monasteries  also  (1539). 
The  monastic  system  was  swept  out  of  England. 
The  monasteries  themselves  were  east  down. 
Their  lands  were  granted  to  nobles,  or  were  sold, 
and  the  result  was  a  sudden  change  in  social 
conditions  whic  h  was  not  for  the  better.  The 
easy-going  monks  were  replaced  by  capitalists. 
The  old-fashioned  farming  of  the  monks  was 
superseded.  Amble  land  was  turned  into 
pasture  for  the  more  profitable  purpose  of 
growing  wool.  Many  i>easants  were  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  the  doors  of  the  monasteries 
no  longer  stood  open  for  the  relief  of  destitu- 
tion. There  was  great  distress,  and  much 
discontent,  which  caused  the  popular  risings 
under  the  Tudors,  iind  the  legislation  of 
Henry  VI II.  against  "  sturdy  beggars."  I'lti- 
matclv  the  Poor  kw  of  Elizabeth  adopted 
the  principle  of  distributing  alms  to  those  in 
want,  and  replaced  the  charity  of  the  monks 
by  the  legal  contributions  of  the  community. 
In  constitutional  matters  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  largely  diminished  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords.    The  greater 


ablmts  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  character  of 
the  Upper  House  was  changed  by  the  loss  of 
the  preponderance  of  spiritual  peers.  [Abbot.] 
The  general  character  of  English  religious 

'  orders  may  be  shown  by  the  number  of  their 
houses  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution.  There 
were  186  Benedictines,  173  Augustinians. 
101  Cistercians,  33  of  the  four  orders  of  friars, 
32  Premonstrutensians,  28  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  25  G  libertines,  20  Cluniacs, 
9  Carthusians,  and  a  few  othor  orders.  The 
total  number  of  monasteries  was  616,  and 

i  their  revenues  were  approximately  valued  at 
£142,914  yearly. 

A  full  account  of  English  monasteries  isgivet 
in  DagdaVa  3tnnn$ticon;  of  mona*tici*m  in 
general  a  popular  account  is  in  Montalptnbert's 
Monk*  of  tht  W*»t.  For  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  Dixon's  Hittory  of  the  Church  oj 
England.  [M.  C] 

Monk,  Georoe.  [Alhemaki.b.] 

Monmouth,  James,  Dike  op  (b.  1649, 
i  d.  1685),  was  the  natural  Bonof  Charles  II.  by 
,  Lucy  Walters,  and  was  l»orn  at  Rotterdam. 
During  the  king's  exile  he   was  genemlly 
known  as  James  Crofts,  but  in  1662  he  was 
brought  over  to  England,  and  created  Duke  of 
Monmouth  and  Orkney,  recognised  by  Charles 
as  his  son,  and  apartments  in  Whitehall  given 
to  him.    In  1663  he  was  married  to  Lady 
Anne  Scott,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Duke 
j  of  Buccleugh.  In  1665  he  took  part  in  a  naval 
!  engagement  with  the  Dutch,  and  in  1668  he 
.  was  made  captain  of  the  first  troop  of  Life 
Guards.    In  1672  he  was  appointed  to  an  im- 
portant military  command  in  the  Dutch  War, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
discretion.    In  1678  he  fought  in  the  army  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  from  whom  he  earned 
high  praise.    In  1679  he  was  sent  to  Scotland 
to  repress  the  Covenanters,  whom  he  defeated 
at  Both  well  Bridge,  but  earned  a  name  for 
humanity  by  preventing  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of   the   insurgents.     About  this 
!  period  dates  his  groat  popularity  and  his 
]  friendship  with  Shaftesbury  and  other  leaders 
of  tho  Protestant  or  Presbyterian  party,  and  a 
design  was  formed  whereby  Monmouth  should 
succeed  to  the  throne.    But  Charles  sternly 
refused  to  countenance  such  an  idea,  and  ex- 
pressly declared  that  Monmouth  was  not  his 
legitimate  son,  while,  to  prevent  these  in- 
trigues from  being  carried  on  any  longer,  he 
banished  Monmouth  to  Holland  in  1679.  In 
1680  ho  returned,  was  received  by  the  people 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  made  a 
progress  through  England,  being  hailed  every- 
where with  demonstrations  of  popular  joy.  In 
the  midst  of  his  progress  he  was  arrested  at 
Stafford  by  the  king's  orders.    Ho  quickly 
made  his  peace  with  his  father,  and  lived 
quietly  in  London  till  1683,  when  he  joined 
in   the    Revolution   plot,   though  probably 
not  in  the  Rve  House  conspiracv.  Charles, 
however,  treated  Monmouth  with  the  utmoet 
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kindness,  but  finding  that  he  still  comiortcd 
with  men  who  were  suspected  of  designs 
against  tho  government,  he  was  compelled 
to  banish  him  onco  more  to  Holland.  Here 
he  rem  tinod  till  the  accession  of  James  II., 
when  he  was  expelled  from  Holland  by 
William  of  Orange,  and  returned  to  Brussels, 
where  the  invasion  of  England  was  planned. 
On  June  11  (1G85)  he  landed  at  Lyme  Regis 
in  Dorsetshire,  where  ho  issued  a  proclamation 
against  4,the  Duke  of  York,*'  as  he  termed 
James  II..  asserting  his  own  legitimacy,  but, 
at  the  same  time  promising  that  ho  would 
leave  his  claims  to  be  decided  by  a  free  Par- 
liament. From  Lyme  he  munched  to  Taunton, 
Bridge  water,  Well*,  and  Frome,  at  all  of 
which  places  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed. 
The  royal  troops  under  Feversham  and 
Churchill  encountered  his  levies  at  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor,  and  Monmouth  wan  utterly 
routed  (July  5,  1685).  After  wandering 
about  for  some  days,  he  was  discovered  near 
Holtbridgo.  in  Dorsetshire,  in  a  dry  ditch, 
covered  with  fern.  He  now  exhibited  the 
greatest  cowardice  and  terror,  and  entreated 
James  to  grant  him  an  interview,  which  the 
king  did,  but,  finding  that  he  would  not  betray 
his  accomplices,  rejected  all  his  appeals  for 
men  y.  and  Monmouth  was  executed  on  Tower 
Hill  on  July  loth.  He  left  throe  children- 
James,  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  Henry,  Eirl  of 
Deloraine,  and  Anne,  who  died  from  grief 
shortly  after  her  father. 

Robert*.  Life  o;  Jfo«.nou<k;  Macaular.  Hi,t.  of 
ITny. ;  Christ**.  Lijt  of  Shaftetbur;. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Monopolies.  The  first  attack  upon  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  issue  patents  confer- 
ring exclusive  rights  of  carrying  on  certain 
trades,  was  made  in  1597.  According  to  the 
common  law  every  man  was  entitled  freely 
to  exercise  his  trade,  but  the  principle  was 
generally  recognised  that  exceptions  might 
l>e  made  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  any  process 
newly  invented  or  introduced  from  abroad. 
Anxious  to  gain  a  control  over  the  increasing 
commerce  of  the  country,  the  government 
was  likely  to  stretch  this  principle  farther 
than  it  would  bear,  and  the  grant  of  patents 
to  courtiers  wits  among  the  readiest  means  of 
satisfying  their  demands.  Tn  1397  the  Com- 
mons sent  up  an  address  to  Elizabeth  against 
th>'  abuse  of  monopolies,  but  an  ev;wive  reply 
was  given,  and  in  1(501  a  bitter  debute  of  four 
days  took  place  on  the  subject.  The  queen 
thought  it  wise  to  yield,  promised  that  all  in- 
jurious grants  should  be  repealed,  and  caused 
mo>t  of  the  pitents  to  bo  revoked.  Their 
number  increased  again  under  James  Lt 
"whereas,  at  the  king's  coming  in."  says  a 
contemporary,  "  th«*rc  were  eomplaintsof  some 
eight  or  nine  monopolies  then  in  being,  they 
are  now  said  to  be  multiplied  by  so  many 
scores."  A  detailed  examination  of  the  most 
important  cases  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Gar- 
diner, who  declares  that  they  were  not  open 


to  the  usual  charges  brought  against  them. 
"They  were  not  made  with  the  object  of 
filling  the  Exchequer.  They  were  not  made, 
primarily  at  least,  with  the  object  of  filling 
tho  pockets  of  the  courtiers.  They  were,  it 
is  imiiossible  to  doubt,  the  result  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  official  persons  to  encourage 
commerce,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their 
zeal  was  often  greater  than  their  knowledge, 
and  that  their  best  efforts  were  not  unfro- 
quently  tainted  by  ...  .  favouritism  and 
corruption.  Take,. for  example,  the  commis- 
sion for  gold  and  silver  thread.  Such  thread 
had  been  made  before  in  England,  but  on  a 
small  scale;  in  1611  and  1616  patents  were 
grunted  to  certain  persons,  including  several 
courtiers,  on  two  grounds:  first,  that  they 
would  establish  a  manufacture  large  enough 
to  compote  with  the  Continent ;  and  secondly, 
that  they  would  import  bullion,  and  not  use 
English  coin,  the  sinews  and  strength  of  our 
state."  In  1618  the  monopoly  was  taken 
into  the  king's  hands,  and  a  proclamation 
issued  forbidding  the  manufacture  of  gold 
and  silver  thread  by  private  persons,  while 
a  commission  was  issued  for  the  punishment 
of  offenders.  The  commissioners  caused  dis- 
obedient workmen  to  be  arrested,  tools 
seized,  and  goldsmiths  and  silkmcn  impri- 
soned upon  refusal  to  enter  into  bonds  not 
to  sell  to  unlicensed  persons.  The  harshness 
with  which  the  monopolies  were  enforced, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  chief  monopo- 
lists were  also  profiting  by  patents  for  the 
control  of  alehouses  and  inns,  and  shame- 
fully abusing  their  jiower,  caused  a  storm  of 
indignation  which  broke  in  the  Parliament  of 
1621.  On  Feb.  19,  Nov  moved  for  an  inquiry, 
und  his  proposal  was  seconded  by  Coke.  A 
committee  of  the  whole  House  investigated 
the  patents  for  inns,  and  also  those  confer- 
ring monopolies.  The  king  yielded  to  the 
storm,  and  Buckingham,  on  the  advice  of 
Dean  Williams,  declared  he  would  not  even 
protect  his  brother.  Sir  Giles  Mompes- 
son  and  Sir  Francis  Mitchell  were  accused 
by  the  Commons  before  the  Lords  (a  measure 
usually  regarded  as  the  revival  of  the  power  of 
impeachment,  thouirh  not  technically  such), 
and  heavy  penalties  were  imposed.  Finally, 
in  the  Parliament  of  1624,  an  Act  was  passed 
abolishing  most  of  the  monopolies.  Some 
few,  however,  were  specially  retained  as  for 
the  public  advantage.  A  "few  years  later 
tho  Ijord  Treasurer  Weston  endeavoured  to 
raise  money  by  creating  chnrtered  companies, 
which  escaped  the  Act  of  1624  by  beintf  open 
to  all  merchants  who  cared  to  pay  certain 
fees.  Much  discontent  was  caused  among 
those  traders  who  were  unable  to  join,  and 
the  grants  were  ail  revoked  in  1639. 

Ganliner,  lli*t.  of  England,  iv. ;  Hallam,  CW. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Montague,   John   Neville,  Mahuuis 
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or  (d.  1471),  WU  the  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  He  joined  his  father  and 
brother  in  esjiousing  the  cause  of  York,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Kdward  IV.  was  made  Warden 
of  the  East  Man-hen.  In  1464  he  defeated 
the  Lancastrians  at  Hedgeley  Moor  and 
Hexham.  In  1407  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  estates  of  the 
Percica  were  granted  to  him.  He  resigned 
thin  position  in  two  years  in  order  that 
Percy  might  be  restored,  and  received  in  lieu 
the  title  of  Marquis  of  Montugue.  He  joined 
Warwick  in  his  intrigues  against  Edward, 
shared  in  Henry  VI. 's  restoration,  and  fell 
with  his  brother  in  the  kittle  of  Barnet. 

Montague,  Anthony  Bkowne,  Vis- 
coi  nt  (d.  I7>9«:;,  "u  man  of  great  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  loyalty,"  was  son  of  Sir 
Anthony  Browne,  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  as  a  staunch  Roman 
Catholic  was  bigh  in  favour  with  Mary,  by 
whom  he  was  created  a  p  cr  (September,  15.54). 
He  was  lieutenant  of  the  English  forces  at  the 
siege  of  St.  Queutin,  and  in  1561,  in  spite  of 
his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Acts  of  Uni- 
formity and  Supremacy,  was  sent  by  Elizabeth 
on  a  mission  to  the  couit  of  Spain.  His  reli- 
gion caused  him  to  W  suspected  of  sympathy 
with  the  northern  rebels  in  1569,  but  he 
nevertheless  contrive!  to  retain  the  favour  of 
the  queen.  Lord  Montague  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  the  trial  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  in  1587. 

Monte,  Kohekt  j>e  (d.  1186),  was  a  monk 
of  Mont  St.  Michel,  in  Normandy.  He  wrote 
a  Chronicle,  extending  to  the  year  of  his 
death,  and  a  History  of  Hmry  /.,  which  is 
generally  considered  the  eighth  Issjk  of  Wil- 
liam of  JumuW  I'hrvmcU.  "  His  Chronicle," 
says  Sir  T.  Hardy,  "is  the  most  hn]K>rtant 
authority  we  possess  for  the  history  of  the 
Continental  ju  t  ions  of  our  later  Norman 
kings  and  the  earlier  monan  hs  of  the  house 
of  Plantagenet." 

This  work  will  be  found  in  Pert*,  and  n  trans- 
lation hi  the  Lln'Tch  HUtarian*  of  Knyland. 

Montfort,  Simon  de  (*.  1208).  The 
marriage  of  Simon,  lord  of  Montfort  and 
Evrcux,  with  the  sister  and  co-heiress  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester/in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
was  the  origin  of  the  connection  of  the 
Montforts  with  England.  Their  second  son, 
Simon,  the  leader  of  the  Albigensian  crusade, 
to  whom  fell  the  title  and  half  the  estates 
of  the  earldom  of  Ixi-  ester,  married  Alice  de 
Montmorency,  and  of  this  marriage,  Simon, 
the  great  Etrl  of  Ix  icester.  was  the  fourth 
and  younjrest  son.  His  father  was  deprived  of 
his  English  estates  in  1210,  and  died  in  1218, 
leaving  to  his  sons -of  whom  only  two, 
Almeric  or  Amaury,  and  Simon,  now  re- 
mained— nothincr  more  than  his  ancestral  ter- 
ritories and  his  claims  in  England.  Arnaury 
resigned  his  rights  to  his  younger  brother, 


who  came  to  England  in  1230  to  try  his  ict- 
tune.    He  at  once  became  a  royal  lavourite, 
was  given  a  pension  of  400  marks  ;  and  in  the 
year  1238  was  secretly  married  to  the  king's 
sister.  Eleanor,  widow  of  William  Marshall. 
In  1239  he  was  invested  with  the  earldom  of 
Leicester,  and  soon  after  acted  as  godfather 
at  Prince  Edward's  christening.     Up  to  this 
date,  then,  there  had  been  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  crowd  of  foreign  ad- 
venturers  who  haunted  the  court  of  Henry. 
Political  causes  precipitated  the  first  quarrel. 
In  1239  Frederick  II.  was  excommunicated 
by  the  l'oj»c  :  after  some  hesitation  the  Eng- 
lish king  made  up  his  mind  to  side  with  the 
pontiff,  and  determined  to  pot  rid  of  a  man 
whom  he  knew  greatly  admired  the  Pope's 
enemy.    When  next  he  came  to  court,  Henry 
greeted  him  with  coarse  and  causeless  abuse, 
and  ordered  him  to  depart.     With  his  wife 
he  hastened  to  France,  cheered  in  his  exile 
by  a  Utter  from  Grossetcstc  of  Lincoln,  whom 
he  had  made  his  friend.    In  less  than  a  year, 
however,  the  king  was  moncilcd,  but  Simon 
was  gbid  to  take  lefuge  from  the  annoyances 
of  the  English  court  in  the  excitement  of  a 
crusade  (1240— 41 In  Palestine  he  could  do 
little,  though  his  ability  so  impressed  the 
barons  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  that  they 
begged  the  Emperor  to  ap)>oint  him  governor 
of  the  land.    In  1242—43  Henry's  miserable 
campaign  in  Poitou  engaged  him  :  and  then 
for  five  years  he  lived  quietly  on  his  l>eicester 
estates,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  friendship  of 
Grossetefite  and  Adam  de  Marisco.     In  124S 
he  was  summoned  from  bis  retirement  to  be- 
come  Lieutenant  of  Gascony.  Into  the  details  of 
his  five  ycais'  administration  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter.    Possibly  he  occasionally  acted 
with   ill-timed   severity,  and  the  pleasure 
which  a  strong  man  has  in  the  sense  of 
mastery  may  have  led  him  into  indiscretions. 
But  it  is  clear  that  his  administration  was  on 
the  whole  successful,  and  also  that  he  was 
again  and  again  shamefully  abandoned  by  his 
weak  master,  who   seemed  to  welcome  the 
complaints  made  against  him.    On  his  return 
Simon  again  retired  to  his  own  estates,  and 
watched  the  course  of  events,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  Mad  Parliament  of  1258  that  he  again 
becomes  prominent.     But  from  this  time  to 
his  death  he  is  the  foremost  figure  in  the  op- 
position, and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he 
made   so  powerful  an  impression  upon  the 
popular  mind  by  his  ]K>liticul  measures  and 
personal  qualities.    Avoiding  details,  his  sub- 
sequent action  may  Ik?  thus  summarised  :  He 
was  one  of  the  twentv-four  who  drew  up  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford,  nnd  a  member  of  the 
permanent   Council   of    fifteen  ;  negotiated 
peace  with  Louis  IX. :  quarrelled  with  Glou- 
cester in  the  Parliament  of  February.  1259, 
according  to  popular  l*;lief  because  the  latter 
was  content   with   getting  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  barons,  and  objected  to  further 
reform;  he    joined    with   the    Bishop    c  f 
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Worcester  in  summoning  the  Parliament  of. 
1261,  in  which  knights  of  the  shire  were 
present ;  on  the  death  of  the  elder  Gloucester 
ho  practically  governed  England  for  some 
months  at  the  end  of  1282  and  beginning  of 
12G3 ;  rejected  the  Mine  of  Amiens  ;  took  up 
anna  and  won  the  battle  of  Lewes  (1264),  which 
put  the  king  into  his  hands ;  established  a 
standing  Council  of  nino  instead  of  the 
elaborate  constitution  of  1208:  and  brought 
to  the  support  of  this  a  Parliament  to  which 
knights  >.f  the  shire  were  summoned,  and  in 
1265  representatives  of  the  towns  for  the  first 
time  He  was  killed  at  Evesham,  Aug.  4, 
126). 

Simon  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  creator  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  It  has,  however,  been  pointed 
out  that  the  writs  of  1265  for  borough  repre- 
sentation were  not  sent  through  the  sheriff, 
but  to  the  mayors  direct ;  and  thus  Simon's 
action  stands  outside  the  regular  development 
of  Parliament,  which  consisted  in  bringing 
the  county  courts  into  contact  with  the  Great 
Council.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that 
the  precedent  of  1265  was  of  the  utmost  sub- 
sequent importance.  It  may  fairly  be  argued 
that  the  constitution  of  1258  does  not  repre- 
sent Simon's  own  policy,  but  that  of  the 
barons  with  whom  he  was"  forced  to  associate  ; 
while  that  of  1264.  arranged  at  a  time  when 
he  hid  broken  with  the  oligarchical  party, 
represents  his  own  Mens  as  to  what  was 
fitting  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  Simon 
in  1264— -05  showed  his  confidence  in  tho 
knights  and  burghers  by  summoning  them  to 
a  Parliament  which  was  to  have  a  permanent 
place  in  the  constitution. 

Matthew  Pari*  ;  AnnaU  of  Burton  ;  Matthexr  of 
W**tmin*ttr  ;  Monwnrntn  F i  uh<-h»-.i  ,.u  ;  i}rniu«- 
tttt.  ■<  Utter*,  and  Roval  XxtXert  of  Uenrv  III.  * 
Reign  lull  in  Rolls  Series)  :  Wntrhfn  Political 
Son-j*  fCuuideu  Sue.).  Bluauw,  Baron*'  War, 
au«l  Pnuli.  Simon  <l«  Montfort,  IK  u<vnl  modern 
book*  on  the  period.  Enjwoial  reference  should 
be  made  to  Stubba,  C«»n»t.  H>»(..  ii.,  eh.  14.  aud 
to  the  documents  ia  hb  Select  Cha.trcf. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Montfort,  Hkwry  tut  '<!.  1265),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Simon  tie  Montfort.  !!<•  took 
part  with  his  father  in  his  opposition  to 
Henry  III.,  and  commanded  the  riarht  wing 
of  the  baronial  army  at  Lewes,  and.  after  the 
victory,  took  charge  of  Prince  Edward.  The 
Conduct  of  Henry  and  his  brother*  during 
the  period  between  the  battles  of  Lewes  and 

Evesham  was  one  «»f  the  chief  causes  of  their 
father's  fate.  Henry  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Evcsh  itn. 

Montfort,  Kino*  im  Id.  1271).  second 
son  of  Simon  de  .Montfort.  first  distinguished 
himself  in  the  year  1264  by  defending 
Northampton  against  the  royalist*.  He 
was.  however,  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and 
his  life  only  saved  bv  the  personal  inter- 
vention of  Prince  Edward.    He  was  not 


released  till  alter  the  battle  of  Lewes,  when 
ho  was  appointed  by  his  father  warden  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex.  After  tho  battle  of 
Evesham,  he  held  out  in  the  castle  of  Kenil- 
worth,  and  through  his  intercession  the  lives 
of  the  King  of  the  Romans  and  his  son  were 
spared.  After  the  capture  of  the  castle  he 
fled  to  Italy,  where,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Guy,  he  murdered  Henry  of  Almayne, 
at  Viterbo.  For  this  crime  he  was  excom- 
municated, and  shortly  afterwards  died. 

Montfort,  Auntnc  he,  was  the  third 
son  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  He  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  York,  but  after  his 
father's  death  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
fled  abroad.  Being  supposed  to  have  been 
privy  to  the  Viterbo  murder,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Edward  I.  in  1276,  but  in  1281, 
at  the  Pope's  intercession,  he  was  released. 

Montford,  Got  de,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  took  part 
with  his  father  in  the  Barons'  War,  com- 
manding the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes.  Wounded  at  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
he  fled  to  Italy,  where  in  1270  he  murdered 
Henry  of  Aluiuyne  at  Viterbo.  For  this  he 
was  excommunicated,  but  was  subsequently 
allowed  to  do  penance,  and  fought  in  the 
Papal  army,  but  in  1288  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Sicilians,  and  ended  his  days  in  prison. 

Montrose*  James  Graham,  5th  Eaul 
of  [b.  1612,  d.  I860),  at  first  espoused  ihe 
cause  of  the  Covenanters,  whose  troops  he 
commanded  in  the  noith  of  Scotland.  Having 
got  possession  of  his  enemy.  Huntly,  by 
violating  his  safe-conduct  (1639),  Montrose 
sent  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  continued  his 
movements  against  the  Gordons  and  other 
Royalists,  whom  he  defeated  at  Stonehaven, 
subsequently  routing  them  again  at  the 
Bridge  of  Dee.  In  1641  Montrose,  annoyed 
at  the  Covenanters  refusing  him  the  supreme 
command,  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  king, 
who  created  him  a  marquis  in  1644.  In  his 
Highland  campaign  (1644-45).  Montrose  was 
most  successful,  defeating  the  Covenanters  at 
Tippermuir,  Aberdeen.  Auldearn,  Alford,  and 
Kilsyth,  though  he  was  himself  beaten  at 
Pbiltphaugh  (Sept.,  1045).  In  1650  he  under- 
took a  fresh  invasion  of  Scotland  on  behalf  of 
Charles  II.,  but  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  was  hanged  at  Edinburgh. 

Montserrat,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
south-west  of  Antigua,  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1493.  In  1632  it  was  colonised 
by  a  partv  of  English  settlors  from  St.  Kitta, 
and  remained  in  British  hands  until  1782, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  kept 
by  them  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1871  it 
joined  the  federation  of  tho  Leeward  Islands, 
of  which  it  forms  a  presidency,  with  nomin- 
ated executive  and  legislative  councils. 
Edwards,  West  Indie*- 
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Monumenta  Franciacana  is  the  title 
of  a  work  published  in  the  Rolls  Series, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Brewer,  which 
contains  valuable  original  material*  for  the 
history  of  the  arrival  and  settlement  of  the 
Franciscans  in  England,  the  letters  of  Adam 
Marsh,  and  other  documents  connected  with 
the  foundation  and  diffusion  of  this  great 
body.  Mr.  Brewer's  preface  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  mendicant 
orders  in  England. 

Moodkee,  The  Battle  of  (Dec.  18, 
1843),  was  fought  during  the  Sikh  War. 
After  a  fatiguing  march  of  twenty -one  miles 
over  an  arid  plain,  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  army  of 
Lai  Sing.  He  was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise. The  enomv's  horse  endeavoured  to  out- 
flank our  force,  \>ut  were  gallantly  repulsed. 
In  this  first  conflict  betwoen  the  English 
and  the  Khalsa  soldiers,  the  superiority 
of  the  latter  in  discipline  and  musketry  was 
very  apparent.  The  commander-in-chief  had 
himself  to  rally  a  flying  native  regiment,  and 
in  the  confusion  one  of  our  regiments  fired 
into  another.  Lai  Sing  wan  the  first  to  fly, 
with  his  cavalry,  and  he  was  at  length  followed 
by  the  infantry,  who  withdrew  under  cover  of 
night,  leaving  seventeen  guns  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  The  British  loss  amounted  to 
872  killed  and  wounded. 

Moolraj,  Isscrkbction  or.  Moolraj, 
the  Governor  of  Mooltan.  a  strong  fort  in  the 
Punjaub,  was  the  son  of  Suwan  Mull,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1844.  In  March  of  1848, 
after  some  differences  with  tho  Durbar,  he 
offered  to  resign  the  fort  and  government. 
This  was  accepted,  and  Khan  Singh  was  sent 
to  assume  the  government,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Agnew,  as  political  agent,  and  an  escort 
of  350  Sikh  troops.  On  the  morning  of  tho 
19th,  there  was  a  stormy  interview  with 
Moolraj,  who  was  ordered  to  produce  the 
accounts  of  the  last  six  years.  On  tho  20th 
an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Mr. 
Agnew.  On  the  21st  a  brisk  fire  was  opened 
on  the  encampment  from  tho  citadel.  The 
Sikh  escort  proved  treacherous,  and  deserted 
to  the  enemy ;  a  crew  of  howling  savages 
rushed  in  and  murdered  Mr.  Agnew  and  his 
companion,  Lieutenant  Anderson,  with  tho 
greatont  brutality.  On  the  22nd  Moolraj  issued 
a  proclamation  of  a  religious  war  against  the 
English.  Lioutenant  Edwardes,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  revenue  settlement  at  Bunnoo, 
across  tho  Indus,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
crossed  the  Indus  with  1,200  infantry,  350 
horse,  and  two  guns.  The  Nabob  of  Bhawul- 
pore  was  requested  by  tho  Resident  to 
advance.  Lieutenant  Edwardes  joined  him 
at  Kineyreo.  Timely  reinforcements  enabled 
him  to'  win  the  battles  of  Kineyree  and 
Sudoosain.  and  to  shut  Moolraj  up  in  Mool- 
tan, when  the  outbreak  of  Shere  Sing  merged 
these  operations  in  the  second  Sikh  War. 


Mooltan,  Sibgb  of  (1848).  This  was 
begun  in  July,  1848,  by  Lieutenant  Edwardes 
with  a  British  force,  supported  bv  one  troop 
of  the  friendly  Nabob  of  Bhawulpore.  The 
investment  continued  till  Sept.  12,  when  th« 
town  was  ineffectually  bombarded.  The 
siege  was  raised  Sept.  22.  General  Whish, 
with  17,000  men  and  sixty-four  heavy  gun*, 
re-opened  the  siege  (Dec.  27),  and  pushed  it 
with  great  vigour.  For  five  days,  in  spite  of 
desperate  sallies,  the  batteries  played  on  the 
town.  On  tho  third  day  an  enormous  powder 
magazine  exploded  in  the  town,  doing  im- 
mense damage.  On  January  2,  1849.  the 
town  was  carried  by  assault.  The  siege  of 
the  citadel  was  now  pushed  on.  After  a  con- 
tinuous fire  from  tho  English  latteries  for 
several  days,  Moolraj  endeavoured  to  treat, 
but  was  informed  that  no  terms  would  be 
granted  short  of  unconditional  surrender. 
Ho  therefore  continued  to  defend  the  fort, 
till  his  garrison  insisted  on  surrender  or  an 
attempt  to  cut  their  way  out.  On  Jan.  22, 
therefore,  ho  surrendered,  and  the  fort  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Edwardes. 

Moore,  Sir  John  (*.  1761,  d.  1809),  was 
the  son  of  a  Glasgow  physician.  His  education 
was  chiefly  acquired  on  the  Continent,  till  in 
1776  he  entered  the  army.  Two  years  later 
he  was  ordered  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  re- 
mained almost  inactive  during  the  American 
War.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1783,  he 
was  placed  on  half  pay,  and  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  the  group  of  Selkirk  burghs. 
In  1790  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  5 1st 
Regiment.  Five  years  later  he  saw  almost 
his  first  active  service  at  the  siege  of  Calvi,  in 
Corsica,  where  he  led  tho  storming  party  of 
grenadiers  into  the  chief  fort.  He  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant- general  of  the  island,  but  he 
Boon  threw  it  up,  and.  returning  to  England, 
was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies  under  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby.  In  the  expedition  against 
St.  Lucia,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  won- 
derful courage  and  energy,  and  was  rewarded 
by  being  appointed  governor  of  the  Uland. 
In  this  position  his  continuous  exertions, 
combined  with  the  malarious  character  of  the 
climate,  twice  laid  him  low,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1797  he  wont  to  England  with  Abercromby, 
whom  he  followed  to  Ireland.  He  was  en- 
gaged against  the  rebels  at  New  Ross  and 
defeated  them  at  Wexford.  In  1799  he  was 
sent  to  Holland,  whence  he  returned  severely 
wounded.  In  1800  he  was  again  employed 
under  Abercromby  in  tho  expedition  to 
Egypt.  At  the  landing  of  tho  troops  Moore 
signalised  himself  by  his  prompt  decision  in 
bringing  up  the  reserves  at  the  crisis  of  the 
battle,  and  so  gaining  the  victory.  At 
Aboukir  he  was  again  conspicuous,  and  again 
wounded.  While  the  Peace  of  Amiens  lasted, 
he  remained  at  home  on  staff  emplovment, 
but  on  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  placed  as 
second  in  command  of  the  troops  in  tho 
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Mediterranean.    In   1808  he  was  sent  to 

Sweden,  in  command  of  10,000  men  to  help  the 
king.  Some  difference  occurring  between  them, 
Moore  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  on  freeing 
himself,  returned  at  once  with  his  troops  to 
England,  lie  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  ho 
was  sent  off  to  the  Peninsula  to  act  under 
Bnrrard  and  Dulrymple ;  but  on  their  recall 
after  the  Convention  of  Cintra  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  in  chief  (Oct.  6, 1808). 
At  last  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  great  military  talenU,  and  he  did  not 
throw  the  chance  away.  He  advanced  up  the 
country,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Co- 
runna  under  terrible  difficulties,  before  Soult. 
On  Jan.  16,  1809,  he  won  a  great  victory  at 
Corunna,  and  covered  the  embarkation  of  his 
army .  but  was  himself  killed  in  the  action. 

Memoir  of  Sir  John  Moor* ;  Napier,  Ptnintutar 
War  i  Alison,  Hi*,  of  Eur  opt. 

Moray.    [Jambs  Stuart.] 

More,  Sm  Thomas  (b.  1478,  d.  1535), 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  a  judge  of  the 
King's  Bench.    At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  household  of  Cardinal  Morton.    In  1492 
he  went  to  Oxford,  and  in  1490  entered  Lin- 
coln's Inn  ;  already  before  this  time  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  Erasmus  and  other 
eminent  scholars.    In  1504  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  speedily  became  a 
prominent  member  of  what  may  be  called 
the  popular  party,  opposing  Henry  VII. 's 
demand  for  subsidies.     In  1510  he  became 
under-sheriff  of  London.    In  1514  and  1515 
he  was  employed  as  envoy  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  soon  after  he  was  male  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Privv  Council,  and  in  1521  knighted. 
He  became  closelv  connected  with  Henry 
VIII.,  and  assisted  the  king  in  his  book 
against  Luther.    In  1523  he  was  appointed 
Spcakor  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Wol- 
sey'a  request,  but  he  nevertheless  opposed  the 
grant  which  the  cardinal  tried  to  obtain  from 
the  House.    He,  however,  was  reconciled  to 
Wolsey,  and  in  1527  accompanied  him  on  a 
mission  to  France.    In  1525  ho  had  been 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  in  Oct.,  1529,  he  became  Lord  Chancellor. 
Conspicuous  as  ho  had  been  all  his  life  as  one 
of  the  party  of  Church  Reform,  More  was 
altogether  opposed  to  tho  assumption  of  su- 
premacy by  Henry  YTIL    In  May,  1632,  he 
resigned  the  seals,  and  in  15:14    April  17), 
was  sent    to  the  Tower.     He  declined  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  was  in- 
dicted for  misprision  of  treason,  Nov.,  1534  ; 
convicted,    and    beheaded    July    5,  1535. 
More**  noble  and  beautiful  character  was 
acknowledged  by  all  his  contemporaries.  As 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  English  expo- 
nents of  the  «•  New  Learning,"  he  has  an 
interest  bevond  that  of  his  historical  position. 
In  addition  to  a  History  of  Richard  fff.  and 
other  works,  he  wrote  the  Utopia  (1526),  one 


of  the  most  remarkable  political  romances  in 

this  or  any  language. 

Koper,  Lift  of  Mort ;  JorUn,  Lift  of  Erasmiu; 
Seebohui,  ftp  Otford  Reformer*  ;  Brewer,  Reign 
ofUenru  VIII.  ;  Burnet,  Uitt.  of  the  Reformation. 

Moreville,  Hloh  i>E,one  of  the  murderers 
of  lieckct  (q.v.),  had  been  one  of  tho  itinerant 
justices.  After  the  murder  ho  fled  to  his 
castle  of  Knaresborough,  and  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in 
expiation  of  his  crime.  From  a  charter  wo 
learn  that  he  was  living  at  the  accession  of 
King  John,  and  he  seems  to  have  died  shortly 
afterwards. 

Morgan,  Sir  Henry,  one  of  the  chief 
buccaneers  of  Jamaica,  was  frequently  em- 
ployed by  Charles  II.  to  harass  tho  shipping 
of  "the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
1670  ho  plundered  and  burnt  Panama,  and  as 
a  reward  was  treated  a  knight,  and  Governor 
of  Jamaica. 

Morgan,  Thomas,  a  Welshman,  and  a 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
imprisonea  on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  the 
Itidolti  Conspiracy.  On  his  release  he  went 
abroad,  and  became  Mary's  chief  agent  in 
corresponding  with  her  friends.  He  was 
declared  by  Dr.  Parry  to  have  instigated  him 
to  assassinate  Elizabeth,  and  his  arrest  was  ac- 
cordingly demanded  from  Henry  1 1 1 .  of  France, 
but  refused.  In  1585  he  formed  a  fresh  plot 
against  the  life  of  the  queen,  and  was  im- 
plicated in  the  Babington  conspiracy. 

Morice,  Jakes  (d.  1596),  attorney  of  the 
Court  of  \Y  ards,  moved  in  the  Parliament  of 
1593  that  the  abuses  of  the  bishops'  courts 
should  be  reformed.  On  this  the  queen  for 
bade  the  House  to  consider  "  any  bill  touching 
matters  of  state  or  reformation  of  causes 
ecclesiastical,"  and  Morice  himself  was  kept 
in  confinement  for  some  years. 

Morice,  Sik  William  (A.  1602,  d.  1676), 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Restoration. 
He  was  the  first  person  to  whom  Monk  en- 
trusted the  secret  of  his  design  to  restore 
Charles,  and  he  was  used  as  a  go-between  by 
Monk  and  Sir  John  Grenville,  who  was  sent 
over  to  Charles. 

Morley,  John,  1st  Viscount  Morlry  of 
Blackburn,  was  born  at  Blackburn  in  1838. 
After  acquiring  great  distinction  as  a  man 
of  letters  and  journalist,  he  entered  Par- 
liament in  1883.  In  1886  he  was  secretary 
for  Ireland  in  the  first  Home  Rule  ministry, 
Nad  held  the  same  office  from  1892  to  1895 
In  1898  he,  with  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
resigned  the  duty  of  "  leading  the  councils 
of  the  Liberal  pa^ty,,,  but  in  1906  he  took 
office  as  secretary  of  state  for  India.  He 
was  created  a  viscount  in  1908. 

Mortimer,  Th  i  Family  or.  was  one  of  the 

most  important  families  of  the  Welsh  Marches. 
Roger  Mortimer,  the  paramour  of  Queen 
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I*»tVUa.  was  creat»-d  Earl  of  March,  with  con- 
siderable estate*  an<l  influence  on  the  Welsh 
border.  He  ««s  attainted  in  1330,  hut  the 
attainder  was  reversed,  ami  the  title  and 
estates  restored  to  his  grand.-on  1 354  > .  His 
great-jrrandson,  Edmund  Mortimer,  married 
Philippu.  daughter  ot  Lionel  of  Clarence,  son 
of  Edward  III.  Their  grandson,  the  Earl 
of  March,  was  heir  presumptive  to  the 
crown  in  Henry  IV.'s  n  igr.,  and  the  un- 
successful conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Lord  Scrope  (1415  ,  wan  intended 
to  place  him  on  the  throne.  His  sister  Anne 
married  Rkhard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  son  of 
Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  son  of 
Edward  111.  Their  son  was  Richard,  Duke 
of  York  (killed  at  Wakefield,  1460).  who  thus 
united  the  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Mortimer,  and  was  descended  directly  from 
two  sons  of  Edward  111. 

Mortimer,  Roger  (*.  12S7.  d.  1330).  was 
ft  ward  of  Piers  Gaveston,  and  held  many 
important  offices  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL, 
being  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
1317.  He  sided  with  I.ancnster  in  his  op- 
position to  the  kin:.',  was  taken  prisoner  in 
1322,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  captivity. 
Escaping  in  1324  he  fled  to  h  ranee.  In  132o 
Queen  Isabella  being  sent  over  to  the  French 
court,  Mortimer  formed  an  intrigue  with  her, 
and  in  the  next  year  accompanied  her  to 
England.  The  king  fled,  and  was  sub- 
sequently deposed,  and  in  1327  Mortimer  was 
master  of  the  situation.  For  nearly  four 
years  the  queen  and  Mortimer  ruled  the. 
COOZltry.  All  attempts  to  upset  or  curtail  their 
power  were  defeated  ;  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
who  endeavoured  to  rival  Mortimer,  was 
compelled  to  submit  in  1328.  and  a  plot  set 
on  foot  bv  the  kind's  unc  le,  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Kent,  which  had  for  its  object  the  restoration 
of  Edward  II..  who  was  supjiosed  to  bo  still 
alive,  tailed  utterly,  and  Kent  was  executed 
(1330).  Rut  this'  was  Mortimer's  hist  act, 
for  the  young  king  had  determined  to  rid 
himself  of  the  intolerable  yoke  he  had  borne 
so  long.  Mortimer  was  surprised  in  Notting- 
ham Castle,  arraigned  as  a  traitor,  accused  of 
the  death  of  Edward  II.  and  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
and  hanged,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  nation. 
His  arrogance  ami  vindictiveness  recalled  the 
worst  features  of  the  Despencers,  and  his 
adultery  with  tho  queen  rendered  him  still 
more  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Mortimer's  Cross,  Thk  Rattle  or 
.'1461}.  was  fought  between  Edward,  Duke  of 
York  ("Edward  IV.).  and  ther.anoastrians,  under 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  In  1 460,  while  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  marched  to  the  north  against 
Queen  Margaret,  Edward  was  despatched  to 
raise  forces  in  the  Welsh  Marches.  With 
those  troops,  he  marched  to  Gloucester,  where 
news  reached  him  of  his  father's  defeat  and 
death  at  Wakefield  (q.v.),  and  he  preiwred  to 
march  against  Queen   Margaret,  when  he 


learnt  that  the  Earls  of  Wiltshire  and  Pem- 
broke had  assembled  a  large  army  of  Welah 
and  Irish  in  order  to  attack  him.  Accor- 
dingly he  turned  round,  and  met  them  at 
Mortimer's  Cross,  in  Herefordshire,  between 
Leominster  and  Wiunion-.  and  totally  routed 
them.  Pembroke  and  Wiltshire  e*ca"ped,  but 
Owen  Tudor  was  captured  and  beheaded. 
Edward  then  proceed" -d  with  his  ainiy  to  join 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  just  been 
defeated  bv  the  Lancastrians  at  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Albans.  They  effected  a  junc- 
tion at  Chipping  Norton,  in  ( ixfordshire,  and, 
with  their  united  armies,  marched  towards 
London,  wheic  Edward  was  proclaimed  king. 

Mortmain.  The  abuse  which  the  Statute 
of  Mortmain  [D*  2</uiNw)  (Nov.  16,  1279) 
was  designed  to  remedy  was  by  no  means  one 
of  late  origin  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
this  Act.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier 
Rede  had  complained  of  the  way  in  which 
pretended  monks  secured  to  themselves  large 
grants  of  the  public  land,  and  on  their  pro- 
duce, which  ought  to  have  supported  the 
king's  warriors,  lived  a  life  of  ease  and  de- 
bauchery. Rut  however  great  this  evil  may 
have  been  in  the  intervening  centuries,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  called  for  legal  inter- 
ference till  the  days  of  Magna  Charta.  Ry 
chapter  36  of  the  Magna  Charta,  confirmed 
9  Henry  III.,  "  It  was  ordained  that  it  should 
not  for  tho  future  lie  lawful  for  any  cue  to 
give  his  hind  to  a  religious  house,  and  to  tako 
the  same  land  to  hold  of  that  house."  The  ob- 
ject of  this  enactment  was  to  prevent  any  more 
of  the  land  fruui  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Church,  and  so  ceasing  to  owe  military  ser- 
vice to  the  king,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
overlord  lost  all  chance  of  ever  recovering  an 
estate  so  alienated  by  i  sc  heat  ;  for  by  f<  udal 
law  on  the  failure  of  the  heirs  of  the  grantee 
lands  lapsed  kick  to  the  grantor,  and  of  course 
there  could  be  no  failure  of  heirs  when  lands 
were  held  by  a  corporation  such  as  an  abbey 
or  church.  Some  thirty-four  years  later  the 
Provisions  of  Westminster  enacted  in  a  s-ome- 
what  similar  spirit  that  uo  men  of  religion 
should  enter  into  any  man's  fee  without  the 
licence  of  the  chief  lord  of  whom  the  fee  is 
immediately  holdcn.  Rut  this  may  well  have 
been  treated  as  a  dead  letter,  for  it  was  not 
re-enacted  in  the  Statute  of  Marlborough 
(1267).  Edward  L,  the  whole  bent  of  whose 
mind  seems  to  have  been  towards  definiteness 
and  order,  soon  saw  w  ith  di.-gust  how  much 
of  the  land  was  steadily  freeing  itself  from 
the  duty  of  military  service,  and  securing 
itself  against  ever  lapsing  into  tho  royal  hands. 
To  remedy  this  defect  he  issued  the  famous 
Statute  of  Mortmain,  or  Slatutum  de  Jtilipiosia 
(1279).  This  enactment  forbids  "  ana  per- 
son whatsoever,  religious  or  other,  to  buy  or 
sell,  or  under  colour  of  any  gift,  term,  or 
other  title,  to  receive  from  any  one  any  lands 
or  tenements  in  su  h  a  way  that  such  lands 
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and  tenements  should  come  into  mort  main." 
The  penalty  affixed  to  breaking  this  enact- 
ment was  forfeiture  to  the  next  superior  lord, 
and  if  he  failed  to  insist  on  this  forfeiture 
within  n  vear,  the  right  lapsed  to  hi*  over- 
lord, and  so  on  to  the  king.    But  clerical 
cunning  was  not  long  in  finding  a  means  of 
evading  even  this  law,  and  some  six  years 
later  the  king  had  to  issue  a  fresh  statute 
to  check  this  new  abuse.    As  might  bo  ex- 
pected, the  great  body  of  the  clergy  strongly 
disapproved  of   the  king's   measures,  and 
in  1294,  when  Edward  demanded  half  their 
revenue  for  the  year,  offered  to  grant  it  if  he 
would  only  repeal  the  statute  "  JJ*  JUHgioiit." 
This,  however,  Edward  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  do.    We  must  not,  however,  sup- 
pose that  all  gifts  of  landed  property  to  eccle- 
siastical foundations  were  cut  short  by  this 
Statute  of  Mortmain.    Passing  by  the  system 
of  *'  Trusts  and  uses,"  by  which  the  monks 
attempted  to  evade  its  stringency,  "  tho  kings 
nover  withheld  their  licence  from  the  endow- 
rnentof  any  valuable  new  foundation."  Another 
device,  that  of  bringing  land  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Church,  under  pretence  of  pur- 
chasing it  as  a  burial-ground,  was  forbidden 
by  another    Statute    of    Mortmain  under 
Richard  II.  (1391),  a  statuto  which  at  the 
s-ime  time  specially  declares  tho  provisions 
and  penalties  of  Edward's  Act  to  extend  to 
guilds  and   fraternities,  and  even  to  the 
•'  Mayors,  Bailiffs,  and  Commons  of  Cities, 
Boroughs  and  other  Towns,  which  have  a  per- 
petual Commonalty,"  and  so  could  hold  land  in 
perpetuity  without  any  chance  of  its  lapsing. 

Of  later  Acts  dealing  with  the  alienation 
of  land  in  mortmain,  we  mav  notice  7  &  8 
Will.  III.,  c.  37,  which  empowered  the  king 
*'  to  grant  any  person  or  persons,  corporate  or 
not,  licence  to  alien  in  mortmain  without  ren- 
dering the  lands  liable  to  forfeiture."  Again, 
the  statute  of  George  II.  specified  tho  condi- 
tions under  which  alone  lands,  Ac,  could  be 
devised  for  charitable  purposes.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Eton,  Winchester,  and  West- 
minster, were  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
this  Act,  and  by  tho  6th  of  Geo.  IV.,  tho 
British  Museum"  was  likewise  excepted  from 
the  Statutes  of  Mortmain,  as  other  religions, 
educational,  and  charitable  bodies  have  been 
since  Finally,  by  54  &  55  Vict.,  c.  73,  land 
may  be  left  by  will  to  charitable  uses,  but 
(with  certain  exceptions)  must  be  sold  within 
a  year  after  tho  testator's  death. 

"  Mortmain  [Fr.  morte,  dead ;  main,  hand] 
is,"  says  Dr.  l,a  thorn,  M  such  a  state  of  pos- 
session as  makes  nronertv  inalienable*,  whence 
it  is  said  to  be  in  a  dtnd  hand,  in  a  hand  that 
cannot  shift  away  the  property."  In  the 
later  of  the  statutes  the  phrase  runs  lest  lands 
"  deveniant  ad  man  urn  mortuam ;"  and  in  the 
French  equivalent  it  is  "  devenir  a  mortmayn." 
Kecvoa,  Uitt.  of  Erol.  Law  ;  Htubbs,  Const.  Hist 

Morton,   John,   Cajidikal   (d.  1500). 
Hisrr-29 


studied  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1474 
he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Winchester, 
and  in  1479  was  made  Bishop  of  Ely  and 
Chancellor  by  Edward  IV.  He  was  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  Kichard  III.,  and 
given  into  the  custody  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  He  escaped  to  Henry  Tudor, 
on  the  Continent,  and  became  one  of  his 
chief  advisers.  When  Henry  came  to  the 
throne,  Morton  became  one  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  on  the  death  of  Bouirhier  in 
1486,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  und  in  1487 
ho  again  became  Chancellor.  In  1493  he 
was  created  a  cardinal.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  was  Henry  VII.  s 
chief  minister,  and  incurred  much  of  the 
odium  of  that  king's  measures.  But  ho 
seems  to  have  been  a  wise  and  enlightened 
prelate,  and  a  friend  to  learning  and  edu- 
cation. 

Mountjoy,  William  Stkwakt,  Viscoi  nt 
(d.  1692),  was  one  of  the  few  members  of 
the  Established  Church  who  held  offivo  in 
Tyrconnel'a  Jacobite  administration  (1689), 
Master  of  the  Ordnance  and  colonel  of  uu 
Irish  regiment,  he  was  also  president  of  u 
royal  society,  formed  in  imitation  of  tho 
Royal  Society  of  London.  When  it  was 
seen  that  Ulster  was  determined  to  hold  out 
for  William  HI.,  he  was  sent  there  to  wiii 
them  over.  The  inhabitants  of  Londonderry 
permitted  him  to  leave  a  portion  of  his 
regiment  there,  but  the  EuuUkillener-*  de- 
clined to  listen  to  his  proposal.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Tyrconnel,  wishing  him  out  of 
the  way,  sent  him  on  a  mission  t .  .->U 
Germains,  with  Rice,  who  was  to  tell  Ja;n«-;*. 
that  he  (Mountjoy)  was  n  traitor  at  heart. 
He  was  accordingly  thrown  into  the  Basiiie. 
After  three  years  he  was  exchanged  for 
Richard  Hamilton,  and,  converted  by  hit* 
wrongs  to  Whiggism,  volunteered  in  William's 
army.    He  fell  at  Steinkirk. 

Muuro,  Siu  Thomas  (d.  1 827),  entered  the 
military  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
He  was  present  at  the  first  march  on  Seringa- 
patam,  and  the  battle  of  Arikera,  and  sub- 
sequently took  part  in  tho  more  •UoeesifuJ 
march  of  1792.  In  1799  he  was  included 
in  the  commission  appointed  to  complete 
the  organisation  of  Mysore  after  the  full 
of  the  Mohammedan  dynasty.  In  1813, 
having  seen  the  disadvantages  of  the  zeinin- 
dary  system  of  land  settlement  in  Bengal  and 
Mysore,  he  instituted  the  ryot  wary  r.v»tern. 
From  1820  to  1827  he  was  Governor  of  Madras. 

Munster,  The  Kimodom  and  Province 
or,  is  believed  by  modern  authorities  to  have 
been  peopled  chiefly  by  the  Mile-dans,  it  gm  ip 
of  tribes  of  Gaulish  or  Spanish  origin.  Th  • 
Irish  legends  represent  Munster  as  having 
been  divided  between  the  Milesian  chiefs  ErV*r 
and  his  brother  Lugaid,  of  whom  the  formi'i 
prevailed,  and  drove  the  latter  into  the  south- 
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western  corner.  President  W.  K.  S  alii  van 
thinks  that  the  t  ribe*  of  Eber  are  to  be  identi- 
fiod  with  the  Scoti,  or  Brigantian  Gauls,  who 
invaded  Ireland  from  Mealb,  and  appears  to 
throw  Homo  doubt  on  the  theory  of  an  invasion 
from  Spain.  The  tribes  of  Elicr  were  in  turn 
subdued  by  the  tribe  of  Dcgaid,  probably  of 
the  rival  Milesian  race  of  Eriinon,  but  the 
former,  under  the  famous  Mug  of  Munster, 
having  recovored  their  strength,  drove  out 
the  Degaidian  tribe.  Mug  further  defeated  the 
urdn,  or  over-king  Conn  "of  the  hundred 
battles,"  and  compelled  him  to  consent  to  a  divi- 
sion of  Ireland,  bv  which  the  former  received 
the  southern  parti  Loth  Moga  or  Mug's  half 
(etrea  a.u.  130).  Munster  now  comprised  the 
modern  counties  of  Tipperarv.Waterford,  Cork, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  part  of  Kilkenny,  and  Clare, 
which  had  orignally  belonged  to  Connaught. 
It  was  divided  into  the  district*  of  Thomond, 
Desmond,  and  Ormonde.  The  kings  of  these 
di-strii  ts  formed  a  confederacy  under  the  King 
of  Cashel,  who.accordingtotheold  Irishcustom, 
was  chosen  alternately  from  the  Eoghamista 
(afterwards  the  O'Donovnns  and  the  Mao 
Cirthys)  of  Desmond,  and  the  Dalcasiana 
(the  O'Briens)  of  Thomond.  It  seems  that 
Munster  was  partly  converted  to  Christianity, 
probably  through  the  Irish  colonies  in  Wales, 
before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  431,  but 
even  after  the  coming  of  that  saint  it  would 
seem,  from  the  fact  that  Que?n  Ethnc  the 
Terrible  was  still  a  heathen,  that  the  new 
faith  gained  ground  but  slowh  The  Munster 
kings  were  throughout  this  period  the  rivals 
of  the  ardnt  of  the  Hui-Neill  dynasty,  and 
disputed  the  supremacy  of  Ireland  with  them, 
often  not  without  success.  They  seized  the 
Mportonity  of  the  Scandinavian  invasions 
(795  —  1014),  to  revive  their  claim  to  the 
over-kingship,  and  unpatrioticallv  ravaged 
the  territories  of  the  Hui-Neilbi.  From  915, 
however,  there  was  an  interval  of  comparative 
peace  throughout  Ireland  for  forty  years, 
during  which  time  Cormac  MacCullinan,  the 
king-bishop  of  Cashel,  is  a  prominent  figure 
in  Irish  history,  one  of  his  feats  being  the 
defeat  of  the  joint  forces  of  the  King  of  Con- 
naught  and  of  Flann,  the  ardri,  in  battle. 
After  his  death  (976)  the  famous  Brian  Boru 
speedily  made  Munster  as  powerful  as  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Mug.  Subsequently, 
however,  Munster  again  fell  into  anarchy 
until  1050,  when  Donnchad  O'Brien  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  country  to  order  by  peaceful 
means.    During  the  period  of  ruthless  inter- 

Kvincial  war  which  followed,  the  O'Briens 
juently  got  the  upper  hand  in  Ireland, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  ardri.  After  the 
Anglo-Danish  invasion,  the  kings  and  chiefs 
of  Munster,  headed  by  MacCarthy  of  Desmond, 
"came  in  "  readily  to  Henry  and  surrendered 
their  strongholds.  The  English  king  retained 
Cork  and  Limerick  for  himself,  but  gave  the 
grvater  part  of  Cork  county  to  Fit /.-Stephen 
feud  De  Cogan,  while  Limerick  went  to  De 


Braoae,  and  the  Decies  to  De  la  Poer.  Their 
families  were,  however,  speedily  supplanted 
by  the  Munster  Fitzgerald*,  who  founded  the 
Desmond  line  together  with  the  younger 
branches  of  the  Knight*  of  Kerry  and  the 
Knight*  of  Glyn.  The  Fitzgerald*,  after  a 
prolonged  struggle  with  the  MacCarthy*  and 
O'Briens,  intermarried  with  them,  and  estab- 
lished a  generally  recognised  authority.  Or- 
monde, or  East  Munster,  was  occupied*  by  the 
Butlers,  who  spread  thence  over  Kilkenny 
and  Tipperary.  During  the  invasion  of  Ire- 
land by  Edward  Bruce  (1315)  the  Gerald ine* 
and  Butlers  suffered  severely  at  the  hand*  of 
the  O'Briens,  and  Edward  III.,  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  power,  created  the  great 
earldom*  of  Desmond  and  Ormonde.  These 
two  house*  were  weakened  further  by  the 
Wars  of  the  Hoses ;  the  Butlers,  moreover, 
becoming  involved  in  a  deadly  feud  with  the 
Kildares,  which  lasted  for  generation*. 
Through  these  dissensions  the  O'Briens  and 
MacCarthys  again  obtained  power,  though 
the  cautious  policy  of  the  Tudors  kept  them 
under.  Thomond  became  county  Clare,  and 
was  added  to  Connaught.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  occurred  the  Desmond  rebellion*. 
Wishing  to  put  a  stop  to  the  anarchy  in 
Desmond,  Elizabeth  and  her  governor,  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  in  1514,  determined  to  colonise 
Munster  with  gentlemen  from  the  west  of 
England,  headed  by  Sir  Peter  Carew,  who 
claimed  the  old  Fits-Stephen  estates.  How- 
ever, the  barbarities  of  Sir  Peter  Carew  soon 
drove  the  whole  country  into  a  wild  and 
bloody  rebellion,  the  MacCarthys,  and  even 
Ormonde's  brothers,  joining  the  Desmonds  in 
the  revolt,  which  was  led  by  Sir  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  a  cousin  of  the  earl.  Ormonde, 
however,  pacified  his  brothers,  and  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  crushed  the  rebels,  being  succeeded 
after  his  recall  by  Sir  John  Perrott  (1671), 
who,  through  the  most  brutal  measures,  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  district  to  order. 
Munster  became  an  English  presidency.  The 
English  government  wsb,  however,  exhausted 
by  the  effort,  and  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  most  terrible  severity. 
Sir  William  Drury  hanging  four  hundred 
persons  in  one  year,  'l'hereupon  the  second 
Desmond  rebellion  broke  out  (1579),  which, 
however,  wa*  broken  without  much  difficulty 
by  the  loyal  Duke  of  Ormonde.  The  estate* 
of  the  Filcgeralds  and  their  allies  were  confis- 
cated and  granted  to  English  adventurers.  In 
1698  James  Fitethomas  Fitzgerald  assumed 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  O'Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  raised  the 
last  of  the  Munster  rebellions.  After  Essex 
had  failed  to  cope  with  it,  Sir  George  Carew 
suppressed  it  in  1600,  and  but  little  more  is 
heard  of  tho  Geraldinea.  Munster,  except 
Kerry,  which  was  reserved  for  the  govern- 
ment, was  finally  colonised  by  Cromwell  with 
soldiers  and  adventurers  ;  these  were  promptly 
absorbed  by  the  Irish  population,  and  though 
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the  Catholic  gentry  received  back  small  por- 
tions of  their  estates  at  the  Restoration,  they 
lout  most  of  them  again  under  the  "  broken 
treaty  of  Limerick."  From  that  settlement 
the  history  of  Munster  has  varied  but  little 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  Catholic  Ireland. 

O'Donnvan.  Anxali  of  the  Four  Masters;  Keat- 
Injr,  Hitt.  of  Inland;  Pranilerga»t,  CromvelliaH 
.Settlement;  Haverty,  Hist,  of  Inland  :  Cusack, 
Hitt.  of  Irith  Sation  ;  Walpolr,  The  Kingdom  uj 
Inland ;  Kiufr,  Estate*  of  tht  Protectants  of  In  - 
laiul  umler  Janus  II. ;  Gardiner,  Hist,  of  Eng. 

[L  C.  8.] 

Mnrimuth,  A;  am,  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's 

in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  wrote  a  CkronicU 
from  1 303  to  1 336,  which  was  continued  sub- 
aequcntlv  to  the  vear  1380.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  £nglt»k  Butorieal  Society. 

Murphy,  Father  Johx  (d.  June  26, 
17t»8),  was  educated  for  tho  priesthood  at 
Seville.  In  1794  he  took  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, but  was  the  first  to  rise  at  the  head  of 
his  parishioners  on  May  '26,  1 798.  He  soon 
gathered  several  thousand  men  around  him, 
and  committed  fearful  cruelties.  He  was 
victorious  over  the  English  troops,  and  occu- 
pied Wexford  on  May  31.  He  attacked 
Arklow  on  June  9,  hut' was  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss.  On  June  21  he  was  again  beaten 
at  Vinegar  Hill.  He  fled  to  Wexford,  but 
was  captured  and  hanged  on  June  26. 

Murray,  James  Stiart,  Earl  or,  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  James  V.,  and  the 
half-broth'  i  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scot*.  In 
1562  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
Marischal,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Mar, 
a  title  which  he  soon  changed  for  that  of 
Murray.  Vehemently  opposed  to  his  sister's 
marriage  with  Darnlcy,  he  headed  the  com- 
bination of  lords  against  the  queen  and  her 
wretched  husband.  In  1567,  shortly  after 
the  murder  of  Darnley,  he  was  appointed 
regent  on  the  abdication  of  his  sister.  After 
an  interview  with  the  queen  in  Lochleven 
Castle,  Murray  set  himself  vigorously  to  the 
task  of  governing  Scotland.  On  Mary's 
escape  (1568)  he  hastily  collected  a  body  of 
troops,  and  defeated  her  at  Langside.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  James  VI. 
at  York  in  1568.  His  implacable  enemies 
the  Hamiltons  formed  a  combination  against 
him,  and  measures  were  freely  canvassed  for 
bringing  back  Mary  and  ousting  the  regent. 
Murray  seized  the  chief  conspirators,  and  was 
then  obliged  to  givo  his  attention  to  quieting 
the  border.  On  Feb.  28,  1570,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh. 
[Scotland;  Marv  Qckkx  or  Scots.] 

Mutiny  Act,  The.  was  first  enacted  in 
1697,  and  was  facilitated  by  the  mutiny  at 
Ipswich  of  a  Scotch  regiment-  Before  this  a 
person  guilty  of  desertion  or  other  military 


crimes  had  ranked  as  an  ordinary  felon; 
now,  such  offences  were  to  be  subject  to 
Bpecial  penalties,  inflicted  by  military  tri- 
bunals. The  Act  was  to  be  in  force  for  six 
months  only,  but  was  continued  on  its  expiry, 
and  annually  thereafter.  Tho  bill  was 
frequently  attacked  by  the  Tory  party; 
since  the  reign  of  George  I.,  however,  it  had 
been  usual  to  pass  it  without  discussion,  and 
like  its  successor,  the  Army  ( Annual |  Act 
it  was  annually  brought  in  and  read  as  a 
matter  of  form.  From  1713  to  1715  the 
court-martial  had  no  power  to  award  capital 
punishment.  Since  1748  it  has  been  provided 
that  no  seutenee  touching  life  or  limb  could 
be  imposed  except  for  offences  enumerated  in 
the  Act;  and  in  the  same  year  members  of 
the  court-martial  were  forbidden  to  divulge 
the  sentence  until  approved,  or  the  votes  of 
any  member  unless  required  by  Parliament. 
In'  1754  the  operation  of  the  Act  was  ex- 
tended to  troops  serving  in  India  and  North 
America.  In  1756  tho  militia  were  brought 
under  its  provisions,  and  in  1785  half- pay 
officers  were  exempted  from  it.  In  1879  the 
military  code  was  embodied  in  an  Army 
Discipline  and  Regulation  Act,  which  re- 
lieved  the  annual  Mutiny  Bill  of  much  of 
its  contents,  power  being  left  to  the  Crown 
to  make  new  Articles  of  War  as  before. 
Tin-,  was  put  in  force  by  an  annual  Army 
Act,  and  replaced  in  1881  by  another  per- 
manent Army  Act,  which  is  now  similarly 
continued  from  year  to  year  by  the  Army 
(Annual)  Act,  replacing  the  old  Mutiny  Act. 
[Military  System.]  The  Mutiny  Act  and 
Army  (Annual)  Act  well  exemplify  tho  English 
custom  of  meeting  new  political  requirements 
without  openly  altering  the  Constitution. 

Mysore.  The  Mohammedan  kingdom 
of  the  Deccan  was  founded  by  Hyder  Ali 
on  the  wrecks  of  tho  southern  "principalities. 
It  included,  when  at  its  greatest  power,  not 
onlv  Mysore  proper,  but  also  the  whole  of 
Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Calicut,  and  extended 
north  into  the  Poonah  and  Hyderabad 
States  ;  while  to  the  east  and  south  it  included 
the  Carnatic  Balaghaut,  the  Barnmahnl,  and 
the  provinces  of  Coimbatoor  and  Dondigul. 
These  outlying  possessions  were  gradually 
shorn  off  bv  English  conquest,  and  in  1791)  the 
Mohammedan  Stateof  Mysore  came  toan  end  at 
the  second  siege  of  Seringapatain  and  the  death 
of  Tippoo.  The  Hindoo  State  of  Mysore  wus 
thereupon  created,  deprived  of  all  the  outlying 
provinces  and  Seringapatain,  for  the  descen- 
dants of  the  old  Hindoo  rajahs.  A  strictly 
personal  settlement  was  mado  with  the  rajah, 
leaving  the  Company  the  right  of  assuming  the 
management  if  necessary.  The  insufferable 
rule  of  the  rajah,  culminating  in  rebellion,  com- 
pelled Ix>rd  William  Bcntinck,  in  1831.  to 
assume  the  entire  management.  But  in  1867 
the  native  sovereignty  was  re-established, 
and  orders  were  issusd  by  the  Secretary  fox 
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India  that  the  country  should  he  surrendered 

to  the  rajah's  adopted  son  on  his  coming  of 

age.    This  was  done  in  1881. 

WJM*V  Dnpatchts;   Wilis,  My$or$;  Mill, 
Uift.  of  India. 


Nagpore,  The  Town  of,  was  captured 
by  the  English,  Nov.  26,  1807,  after  a  severe 
defeat  inflicted  on  the  rajah's  troops.  In 
1853,  on  the  death  of  the  rajah,  the  town 
and  territory  of  Nagpore  were  annexed  by 
the  English. 


Dhoondoo  Punt,  a  Mah- 
ratta  Brahmin,  was  the  adopted  son  of  Bajee 
Iiao.  the  last  of  the  Peishwas.  On  the  death  of 
tht  latter  the  Nana  petitioned  the  Lieutenant- 
Gc  vernor  of  Agra  to  continue  the  Peiahwa's 
pet«ion  to  him.  The  petition  was  rejected 
by  Lord  Dalhousie  and  the  Directors, 
though  the  jaghire  of  Bithoor  was  granted 
him  rent  free  for  lifo  (1853).  In  revenge  he 
devoted  liimself  to  plots  against  the  English 
government.  His  agents  were  employed 
in  all  the  discontented  portions  of  India, 
and  his  agent  in  England,  Azim  Dolla  Khan, 
on  his  return  encouraged  him  with  ex* 
tggerated  tales  of  English  disasters  in  the 
Crimea.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  he  became  the  chief  instigator  of  the 
carnage.  It  was  his  object  at  once  to  revive 
the  old  empire  of  the  Peishwas  in  his  own 
person,  and  to  sacrifice  as  many  Europeans 
as  possible  to  his  revenge.  It  was  by  his 
orders  that  tho  sopoys  fired  on  the  garrison 
of  Oftwnpore  after  they  had  surrendered,  and 
that  the  final  massacre  of  Cawnpore  was  per- 
petrated. At  tho  end  of  tho  Mutiny  the 
Nana  escaped  to  the  Terrai  jungles  of  Nepaul, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died.  In  1874, 
however,  the  Maharajah  Scindia  delivered 
up  to  tho  English  government  a  prisoner, 
who  represented  that  he  was  tho  Nana. 
He  turned  out  to  be  an  impostor ;  the 
reason  for  this  imposture  has  never  been 
discovered,  nor  is  it  certain  whether  tho 
Maharajah  was  himself  deceived. 

Kaye,  Srjioy  H'ar;  Malleson,  Indian  Mutiny; 
j  Annual  Begitttr. 

Napier,  Lieitb*ant-Genebal  Sib  Wil- 

uam  ('  !"85.  d  186°).  wae  the  brother  of  Sir 
*.>.*rles  and  Sir  George  N  apier,  and  the  cousin 
the  admiral.   His  military  services,  unlike 
tSk**  of  his  brothers,  were  confined  to  the 
■^t-^t  of  the  great  French  War  between 
v>*  \nd  1814.    He  served  at  the  attack  on 
•  T^tthjuren,  and  in  all  the  Peninsular  cam- 
x»  iT*?  down  to  Orthes.    He  was  severely 
i^t*Ui  At  the  bridge  of  Almeida  (1810}*; 

three  other  wounds  during  five 
r«»r»  -Stained  seven  decorations ;  and  at 
^  the  war  was  made  a  Commander 


of  the  Bath,  though  he  had  attained  no  higher 
rank  than  that  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In 
1819  he  retired  on  half-  pay ;  and  from  1824 
to  1840  he  was  unremittingly  engaged  on  hia 
Hutory  of  the  Fcnin»ular  War,  which  is  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  military  history.  In 
1842  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Guernsey,  being  now  a  major-general. 
Here  he  had  serious  disputes  with  the  local 
authorities  and  the  population.  In  1848  he 
became  a  K.C.B.  In  1848  he  published 
his  Conquett  of  Scinae,  a  defence  of  hia 
brother,  Sir  Charles. 

Napier  of  Maffdala,  Lord  (A.  1810, 
d.  1890).  Sir  Kobert  Cornelius  Napier,  the  son 
of  Maior  C.  F.  Napier,  was  educated  at  the 
Military  College",  Addiscombe.  He  entered  the 
corps  of  Royal  Engineers  (1828),  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Sutlej  campaign,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  ho  was  appointed 
engineer  to  tho  Durbar  of  Lahore.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Mooltan  and  the  battle 
of  Gujerat.  He  was  named  chief  engineer 
under  the  new  Punjaub  administration,  and  for 
some  time  was  engaged  in  building  roads  and 
cutting  canals  to  open  up  that  province.  In 
1857  he  served  as  chief  engineer  in  the  army 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  the  part  he  played 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  greatly  en- 
hanced his  reputation.  He  also  distinguished 
himself  in  China  as  second  to  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
and  was  rewarded  by  being  made  a  K.C.B.,  a 
major-general,  and  a  member  of  the  Councd 
of  India.  In  1865  he  became  commander-in- 
chief  at  Bombay.  In  1807  he  received  the 
appointment  to  command  the  Abyssinian 
expedition,  and  was  made  a  K.G.C.  of  the 
Star  of  India.  While  he  was  in  Abyssinia  he 
achieved  a  brilliant  success.  King  Theodore 
on  his  defeat  committed  suicide,  the  captives 
were  restored,  and  Magdala  besieged  and  burnt. 
On  his  return  Sir  liobort  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament,  the  sum  of  £2.000  per  annum 
was  settled  on  him  and  his  next  heir,  and  he 
was  created  Baron  Napier  of  Magdala. 

Napier,  Sm  Chaules  (*.  1782,  i.  1853), 
eldest  son  of  Colonel  George  Napier,  was 
educated  at  home,  and  sent  into  the  army 
(1794).  He  was  employed  in  Ireland  during 
the  insurrection  ;  ho  was  at  Corunna  win 
Sir  John  Moore,  and  fought  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  Fuentes  D'Onoro 
and  Badajos.  Later  he  was  employed  in  a 
fighting  cruise  off  the  Chesapeake,  and  re- 
turned in  time  to  accompany  the  English 
army  to  Paris,  though  he  was  not  pre- 
sent at  Waterloo.  A  period  of  military 
inactivity  followed ;  but  in  1841  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
Bomliay.  His  first  and  greatest  exploit  was 
the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Scinde,  of 
which  he  was  constituted  governor  by  Lord 
Ellen  borough.  The  general  proceeded  to 
subjugate  the  hill  triltcs  and  all  the  warlike 
iy>i>uhition.    He  completely  reorganised  the 
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whole  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
district,  and  gained  the  respect  and  reverence 
of  the  inhabitants — even  of  the  Beloochees. 
His  proceedings,  however,  highly  offended  the 
Directors,  and  a  quarrel  ensued,  in  which  Sir 
Charles  treated  them  with  very  slight  cere- 
mony. His  plans  for  the  termination  of  the 
Sikh  War  (q.v.)  were  not  ripe  when  the 
bnttle  of  Sobraon  ended  it.  Before  leaving 
Sonde  he  sncceeded  in  changing  the  feudal 
system  of  landholding  into  a  landlord  and 
tenant  system,  which  he  considered  the  best 
means  ot  forming  loyal  subjects,  by  raising  a 
race;  of  independent  farmers  attached  to  the 
government.  In  1847  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  lived  in  semi-retirement  until  the 
disasters  of  the  seeend  Sikh  War  (q.v.)  made 
everyone  look  around  for  a  general.  Sir 
Charles  started  (March,  1849),  but  found  on 
his  arrival  at  Bombay  that  tho  Sikhs  had 
been  finally  routed.  He  now  devoted  himself 
to  military  reform ;  but  after  two  years  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  died. 

Ifapier,  VicB-AnjiiiiAi.  Sir  Chaiu.es 
(*.  1786,  d.  1860),  was  the  cousin  of  the  three 
Napier  brothers,  Charles,  George,  and  William. 
He  went  to  sea  1799;  was  employed  all 
through  the  French  War  in  the  colonies  and 
the  Mediterranean.  He  served  on  shore  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  was  present  at  Busaeo. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  ho  had  a  long 
interval  of  rest,  but  on  his  return  in  1829  he 
was  employed  off  the  coast  of  Portugal  in  the 
Galatea.  He  supported  the  Constitutionalists  : 
defeated  the  fleet  of  Don  Miguel,  and  settled 
Donna  Maria  on  the  throne.  Don  Pedro  was 
unbounded  in  his  gratitude ;  created  him 
Viscount  of  Cape  St.  Vincent ;  gave  him  all 
th'-'  Portuguese  orders,  and  named  him  admiral- 
in- chief.  He  proceeded  to  remodel  the  corrupt 
Portuguese  navy;  was  thwarted  by  tho 
officials,  and  threw  up  the  appointment.  In 
1840  he  was  employed  in  the  Mediterranean 
against  Mehemet  AH  as  commodore,  and  con- 
cluded a  convention  with  him.  For  his  services 
he  was  made  K.C  P.,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  both  Houses.  In  1841  he  was  elected  for 
Marylebone.  In  1847  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  compelled  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  to  make  compensation  for 
mjuries  done  to  the  British  commerce.  During 
the  Russian  War  he  was  nominated  to  the 
command  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  but  had  little 
opportunity  of  earning  distinction.  On  his 
return  he  quarrelled  with  the  government  on 
the  subject,  and  mutual  recriminations  were 
interchanged.  In  1856  he  was  returned  for 
Southward,  and  cleared  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  Parliament  and  the  nation.  From  this 
time  he  devoted  himBclf  to  attacking  the 
abuses  in  the  navy,  until  his  failing  health 
r»"q'iired  him  to  withdraw  altogether  from 
public  life. 

Napierville,  The  Battle  or  (1839),  was 

fought  near  Montreal  between  the  British  troops 


under  Sir  James  McDonnell  and  the  Canadian 

rebels,  who  were  completely  defeated. 

Naseby,  The  Battle  ok  (July  14,  1645), 
was  fought  during  the  Great  Rebellion. 
Both  armies  took  the  field  in  May,  1645. 
Charles  I.  marched  northwards,  and,  whilst 
Fairfax  was  besieging  Oxford,  the  king 
stormed  Leicester.  Leaving  Leicester,  Charles 
established  himself  at  Daventry,  collecting 
provisions  to  revictual  Oxford,  and  threaten- 
ing to  attack  the  eastern  counties.  Fairfax, 
who  left  Oxford  on  July  5,  overtook  the 
king  on  the  12th.  The  king  resolved  to  give 
battle,  and  took  up  his  position  on  an  eminence 
called  Dust  Hill,  about  two  miles  north  of 
the  village  of  Naseby.  The  army  of  Fairfax 
was  drawn  up  on  Ked  Pitt  Hill,  about  a  mile 
from  Naseby.  The  two  armies  were  both 
about  1 1,000  strong,  the  Rovalists  being  rather 
the  stronger  in  cavalry.  The  Royalist  right, 
commanded  bv  Rupert,  commenced  the 
attack,  and,  after  a  hard  fight,  routed  tho 
Parliamentary  left,  under  Ireton,  and  at- 
tacked  the  baggage  of  the  Parliamentary 
array  behind  the  line  of  battle.  Meanwhile 
the  Parliamentary  right  wing,  led  by  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell,  charged  and  broke  the  division 
commanded  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdalo, 
which  formed  tho  left  of  the  king's  army. 
Fairfax  and  his  guards  returned  from  thia 
charge  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  between 
the  foot  of  the  two  armies  in  the  centre. 
For  this  decisive  struggle  Fairfax  brought  up 
all  his  reserves,  and  was  aided  by  part  of 
Cromwell's  horse  and  what  remained  of 
Ireton's  division.  Under  their  combined 
attack  the  Royalist  centre  was  utterly  routed. 
Rupert  returned  too  Lite  to  the  field  to  turn 
the  fortune  of  the  battle.  The  king,  at  the 
head  of  his  reserve  of  horse,  was  resolved  to 
charge  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  day, 
when  a  courtier  seizing  his  bridle  caused  a 
confusion,  which  effectually  prevented  an 
attack.  The  cavalry  of  the  Parliament  pur- 
sued the  flying  Royalists  to  within  two  miles 
of  Leicester,  and  the  slaughter  during  the 
flight  was  very  great.  The  Royalists  lost 
all  their  guns  and  baggage  and  the  king's 
private  correspondence. 

The  beat  account  of  the  battle  ia  In  Sprigge'i 
Anglia  Rmtirim.  The  letters  of  Fairfax,  Crom- 
well, and  the  Parliamentary  Coinmiaaionen 
addreaaed  to  the  Stmaker  girt  the  official  report 
of  the  battle,  whttelocke'a  and  Clarendon  a 
accounts  contain  valuable  detaila  Markham'i 
it/'  or  Fairfox  contain*  a  lint  of  authorities,  and 
a  criUdsm  of  tbelr  value.  [Q.  H.  F.] 

Natal.  [South  African  Colonibs,  and 
Soith  Africa,  Ujtion  of.] 

National  Debt,  Th  a.  The  kings  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  notably  the  later  Planta- 
genets,  had  frequently  borrowed  large  sums  of 
money  on  their  own  credit  on  the  security  of 
the  crown  property  and  estates:  but  the 
modern  national  debt  was  originated  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  by  Montague,  in  1692, 
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when  Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer.  In 
order  to  defray  part  of  the  military  expenses, 
Montague  borrowed  a  million  sterling,  the  in- 
terest of  wlu\  h— at  first  at  ten,  and,  after  the 
year  1700,  at  seven  per  cent. — was  secured  on 
new  duties  on  liquors.    These  duties  were  to 
form  a  fund,  and  on  the  credit  of  this  fund  the 
loan  was  to  be  raised  by  life  annuities,  which 
were  to  be  extinguished  when  the  survivors 
were  reduced  to  .seven.  In  the  following  year 
another  loan  was  obtained,  in   the  shape 
of  the  capital  of  the  newly-created  Bank 
of  England,  which  amounted  to  £1,200,000. 
By  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697; 
the  national  debt  exceeded  20  millions ;  by 
that  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  it  was  more  than 
50  million.*.    This  rapid  increase  was  the 
cause  of  great  alarm  to  the  Tory  party,  and 
it  was  the  fear  of  the  Whig*  that  the  Pre- 
tender would  come  ''with  a  sponge''  and 
wipe  out  the  national  debt.    Its  gradual  ex- 
tinction was  one  of  the  objects  of  statesmen. 
In  1711  Ilarley  founded  a  floating  debt  (a 
debt  payable,  on  demand)  of  ten  millions, 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  South  Sea 
JomjKtny,  who  in  return  were  allowed  the 
monopoly  of  the  privileges  of  the  Assiento 
(q.v.)  contract  with  Spain.    In  1717  Walpole 
established  the  fii>t  sinking  fund,  borrowing 
£600.000  at  four  per  cent,  only,  to  extinguish 
liabilities  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 
The  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  annuities 
by  which  the  various  loans  had  been  raised 
wert;    redeemable    and  others  irredeemable, 
induced  the  government  in  1720  to  accept  the 
proposal  of  the  South  Sea  Company  that  they 
should  add  the  national  debt  to  their  capital, 
and  should  in  return  make  the  fund  uniform 
and   redeemable,  paying  at  first  five,  and 
after  1727  four  per  cent.  ;  but  the  failure  of 
the  company  caused  the  plau  to  fall  to  the 
ground.    Pelham  was  more  successful  in  his 
measures,  carrying  out  in  1750  a  uniform 
arrangement,  called  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  reducing  the  interest  to  three  jst  cent., 
paying  off  those  who  were  unwilling  to  accept 
the  terms.    Meanwhile  the  debt  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.    At  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  ( 1 74M)  it  was  over  78  millions ;  at  the 
Peace  of  PariB  (1763  ,  over  138  millions and 
at  the  c  onclusion  of  the  American  War  (17S4), 
24'J  millions.    In  1786  the  younger  Pitt  pro- 
posed a  new  sinking  fund,  by  which  scheme 
the  sum  of  one  million  was  annually  set  apart 
from  the  income  of  the  country  for  the  re- 
duction  of  the  debt.    The   fallacy  of  the 
system  Wame  evident  when  times  of  difficulty 
arose  ;  and  the  nation  was  forced  to  borrow, 
often  at  a  higher  interest  tlian  it  gained,  in 
order   to  meet  current  expenses.     It  was 
gradually  al>andonod,  being  finally  laid  aside 
by  Lord  Urenville  in  1828.    The  struggle 
with  Napoleon  was  a  fearful  strain  on  the 
national  resources,  and  in  1817,  when  the 
English  and  Irish  exchequers  wore  eonsoli- 


|  dated,  the  capital  was  over  840  millions,  and 
the  annual  charge  excelled  32  millions.  Since 
that  date  it  has  been  gradually  reduced,  partly 
by  arrangements  of  economy",  such  as  that  by 
which,  under  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1833, 
the  Bank  of  England  was  to  receive  £120,000 
leas  than  before  for  the  management  of  the 
debt ;  partly,  as  in  1 368  and  onwards,  by  the 
conversion  of  stock  into  terminable  annuities. 
In  1875  a  new  and  permanent  sinking  fund 
was  established,  which  was  to  be  maintained 
by  annual  votes  of  the  legislature.  In  1883  a 
great  scheme  in  connection  with  the  national 
debt  was  formed  by  Mr.  Childers,  by 
which,  through  the  creation  of  new  annuities 
terminable  in  twenty  years,  £70,000.000  of 
debt  could  be  immediately  extinguished,  and 
£173,300,000  in  twenty  years.  The  national 
debt  in  this  year  amounted  to  £756,376.519. 
In  1884  Mr.  Childers  carried  an  Act  by  which 
a  portion  of  the  debt  was  to  be  converted 
from  three  per  cent,  to  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  stock  :  and  Mr.  Goschen  in  1888  passed 
a    large    conversion    measure.  [Banki>o; 

South  Sea  Company.] 

Macaulay  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  debt,  and  Loni  Stanhope  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  South  Sen  Comp&u.r.  Set?  al*o 
Massey.  Hist  of  Eng.  ;  MarUneao,  HUt  of  tJU 
Ptact;  McCulloch,  Commercial  Dictionary. 
Statmnm'i  r«ar.£*ofc  [L.  C.  S.] 

Navarrete,  or  Najara.  The  Battle 
oe  (April  3,  1367),  was  fought  during  the 
alliance  between  the  Black  Prince  and  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile.  Pedix*  had  been 
expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  his  natural 
brother,  Henry  of  Trastauiare,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  a  considerable  French  force,  com- 
manded by  the  Breton  hero,  Du  Guesclin. 
Pedro  applied  for  assistance  to  tho  Black 
Prince,  who  after  some  hesitation  agreed  to 
march  into  Spain  to  his  aid,  on  condition  that 
the  expenses  of  the  campaign  should  be  de- 
frayed by  Pedro,  and  certain  Spanish  towns 
ceded  to  England.  Accordingly  he  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  with  an  army  of  24,000  men,  and  met 
the  combined  force  of  the  French  and  Spanish, 
numbering  60,000  men.  on  the  plain  of  Navar- 
rete just  beyond  the  Ebro  near  the  town  of 
Logrono.  This  victory  was  almost  equal  in  the 
importance  of  its  results  to  Crecy  and  Poitiers. 
The  English  archers  won  the  day,  the  loss  of 
the  enemy  being  very  considerable,  and  among 
the  prisoners  was  Du  Guesclin  himself. 

Navarino,  Battle  op  (Oct  20,  1827). 
In  1827,  on  the  refusal  of  Turkey  to  grant  the 
armistice  to  the  Greeks  demanded  by  tho 
powers,  the  French,  English,  and  Bussian 
fleets  entered  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and 
appeared  before  Navarino  Bay,  where  twenty- 
eight  Turkish  and  Egyptian  "ships-of -war  lay 
waiting  fresh  reinforcements  from  Europe. 
The  allies  explained  tho  negotiations,  and 
declared  they  should  not  sail.  Ibrahim  Pasha 
agreed,  but  "sailed  in  spite  of  this.  The  allies 
returned,  and  drove  the  Turkish  flW  into 
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Navarino.  Ibrahim  now  ordered  a  general 
massacre  on  Rhore.  On  the  20th,  Sir  Edward 
Codrington,  th«  Kngliah  admiral,  suiled  in  to 
say  that  ho  would  convoy  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  ships  back  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries. Codrington  went  on  parleying  till  the 
Turks  opened  tire  upon  him  and  tho  French. 
Tho  battle  then  began,  and  in  four  hours  tho 
Turkish  fleet  was  entirolv  destroyed  by  the 
allies. 

Navigation  Laws,  Thb,  regulated  the 
privileges  of  British  ship*,  and  tho  conditions 
under  which  foreign  ships  were  admitted  to 
the  trade  of  this  country.  Legislation  of  this 
kind  was  naturally  of  early  development ;  we 
find  instunces  of  it  under  the  later  Angevin 
kings,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Elizabeth  laws  were  passed  excluding  foreign 
ships  from  our  coasting  trade.  Cromwell 
was,  however,  the  Hrst  to  adopt  tho  naviga- 
tion system  as  a  policy  :  in  16*»0  he  excluded 
all  foreign  ships  without  a  licence  from 
trading  with  the  plantations  of  America,  and 
in  1651  the  famous  Navigation  Act  was  passed, 
which  forbade  tlx;  importation  of  goods  into 
England  except  in  English  ships,  or  in  the 
ships  of  the  nation  which  produced  the  goods. 
This  measure  was  levelled  at  the  Dutch  carry- 
ing trade  :  it  forced  the  Dutch  into  war,  but 
in  the  end  they  accepted  it.  Tho  mercantile 
system,  as  it  was  called,  was  continued  after 
the  Restoration.  In  1660  an  Act  was  passed 
providing  that  all  colonial  produce  should  be 
exported  in  English  vessels;  that  no  man 
might  establish  himself  as  a  factor  in  the 
colonies,  and  that  various  sorts  of  colonial 
produce  could  only  be  exported  to  England 
and  her  dependencies.  In  1663  it  was  enacted 
that  the  colonies  should  receive  no  goods 
whatever  in  foreign  vessels.  In  1672  came 
tho  Navigation  Act  of  Charles  II.,  based 
on  that  of  Cromwell,  under  which  the  pro- 
hibition against  introducing  goods,  except 
in  English  shijat  manned  by  n  crew  of  which 
at  least  throe-fourths  were  English,  applied 
to  all  the  principal  articles  of  commerce 
known  as  the  "enumerated  articles."  This 
Act  ruined  the  Dutch  men  hint  navy,  and  the 
cruel  restrictions  of  the  navigation  laws 
were  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  American 
rebellion.  After  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  1'nited  States  were  placed  on 
the  footing  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  hence 
came  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
Charles  II.  They  promptly  retaliated  by 
excluding  our  ships,  and  in  1814  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  was  concluded,  by  whieh  discriminating 
duties  were  mutually  altoliahcd.  Long  sinco 
the  folly  of  these  restrictions  on  commerce 
had  been  pointed  out  by  political  economists, 
and  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Ifuskisson  began 
from  1821  and  onward*,  introducing  a  series 
of  measures  of  which  the  object  was  to  place 
England  and  the  foreign  nations  with  which 
she  was  at  peace  on  the  same  footing.  The 


most  important  of  these  was  the  Reciprocity 
of  Duties  Act  of  1823,  which  was  directed 
against  Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Por- 
tugal, all  of  whom  had  raised  their  duties  on 
English  vessels;  and  the  Act  of  1826,  by 
which  the  Navigation  Act  was  repealed,  and 
a  now  set  of  regulations  established  of  a  more 
liberal  character,  though  the  goods  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  were  still  restricted  to 
English  vessels,  or  those  of  the  producing 
country.  The  free-trade  legislation  of  1842, 
1846,  and  1849  finally  abolished  a  most 
vexatious  system.  Lastly,  in  1 854,  the  coast- 
ing trade  "of  England  was  thrown  open  to 

The  effects  of  tho  Navigation  Act  on  America 
arc  mentioned  iu  Doric,  The  Englinh  in  America, 
and  Bancroft.  Hutory  of  tkt  United  StattM.  Set 
also  Adam  Smith,  tt'talth  of  Notion*  j  und  12 Car. 
II.,  c.  18  ;  3  Geo.  IV.,  o.  42,  43.  44,  45  :  12  k  13 
Vict.,  c.  29.  For  the  increase  of  English  com- 
merce since  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  see  Mr. 
Gladstone  s  speech  at  Leeds,  Oct.,  ltfttl. 

[L.  C.  8.] 

Navy,  The.     According  to  tho  strict 

sense  of  the  word,  the  navy  did  not  come  into 
existence  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Before  that  period  tho  King  of  England  had 
the  power  of  calling  upon  a  certain  part  of 
the  people  to  serve  against  his  enemies  at  sea, 
and  to  supply  ships  and  arms ;  but  there  was 
no  permanent  naval  force,  although  some  of 
the  sovereigns  had  ships  which  were  their 
personal  property.  It  seems,  howover,  to 
have  been  the  custom  to  pay  the  crews  of 
these  ships  when  on  active  servico  out  of 
tho  national  treasury.  The  Cinque  Ports 
were  endowed  with  privileges  on  considera- 
tion of  rendering  especial  service  at  sea,  but 
the  obligation  to  serve  was  common  to  tho 
whole  coast.  Until  tho  end  of  tho  thirteenth 
century  the  general  control  of  the  navy  was 
left  to  officers  called  leaders,  governors,  or 
justiciaries  of  the  king's  fleet.  In  the  reign 
of  John  the  office  was  held  by  an  ecclesiastic, 
tho  Archdeacon  of  Taunton.  In  1303  tho 
title  of  admiral  was  already  in  use.  Gervase 
Alard  is  stated  to  be  "captain  and  admiral 
of  tho  fleet  of  ships  of  the  Cinque  Porta, 
and  of  all  other  ports  from  the  port  of  Dover, 
and  of  the  whole  county  of  Cornwall." 
Admirals  for  parts  of  the  coast,  or  for 
different  seas,  were  appointed  on  varying 
conditions  until  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  grew  out  of  the  older  "  captain  and 
admiral"  of  particular  districts.  [Admiral.] 
From  tho  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  navy  has  always  been  governed, 
nominally  at  least,  by  a  Lord  High  Admiral, 
either  in  person  or  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  discharge  tho  office.  Its  powers 
were  very  irreat,  including  the  comroandership- 
in-chief  at  sea,  the  authority  of  the  present 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  with  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  peace,  and  the 
prize  courts  in  war.   [Admiralty.]    The  last 
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Lord  High  Admiral  who  really  exercised  the 
powers  of  the  office  was  James  II.  when  Duke 
of  York.  Henry  VIII.  began  the  modern 
javy  by  the  appointment  of  a  comptroller, 
and  by  setting  aside  a  portion  of  his  revenue 
every  year  to  meet  the  expenses  of  building 
new  vessels  and  of  keeping  his  ships  in  light- 
ing order.  It  was,  however,  long  before  an 
organised  body  of  naval  officers  was  formed. 
Until  the  reign  of  James  II.  it  was  the 
custom  to  appoint  a  captain  who  might  or 
might  not  be  a  seaman,  and  who  had  a 
master  to  navigate  for  each  voyage.  The 
captain  then  collected  his  crew  by  voluntary 
enlistment  or  press.  When  the  special  service 
for  which  the  ship  had  been  commissioned 
was  performed,  the  whole  crew  was  paid  off, 
and  erased  to  have  any  further  necessary 
connection  with  the  royal  service.  The  pay 
of  tho  captains  was  largely  made  up  by  ft>es 
for  convoying,  4c,  until  the  abuses  of  the 
system  induced  James  II.  to  abolish  it,  and 
compensate  the  captains  by  the  large  increase 
of  sea-pay,  known  as  service-and-tablo  money. 
James  II.  also  established  the  system  of  giving 
half-pay  to  officers  not  on  active  service.  It 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  species  of 
retaining  fee,  and  even  until  the  beginning 
of  tho  eighteenth  century  naval  officers  in 
the  intervals  of  uctive  service  commanded 
merchant  ships,  and  traded  on  their  own 
account.  There  are  well-known  eases  of 
merchant  skippers  appointed  to  command 
war  ships  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Captain  Cook  is  an  example  of  a 
man  who  worked  his  way  to  command  through 
the  rank  of  sailing-master  from  before  tho 
mast.  Step  by  step,  however,  our  organisa- 
tion has  become  more  strict,  and  to-day  naval 
officers  are  a  highly  trained  professional  body. 
The  mtttt-ritl  of  the  navy  has  gone  through  a 
process  of  development  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  pertonnrl.  Under  the"  Tudors,  the  first 
two  Stuart  princes,  and  the  Commonwealth, 
the  navy  consisted  of  a  nucleus  of  royal  ships 
(or  national,  as  the  case  might  be),  which 
wan  joinod  in  war  time,  or  whenever  tho  king 
thought  fit  to  make  an  imposing  demonstra- 
tion in  the  Channel,  by  a  crowd  of  merchant 
vessels.  Scarcely  a  fifth  of  the  ships  col- 
lected against  the  Armada  belonged  to  the 
queen,  and  the  proportion  in  Wimbledon's 
fleet  which  sailed  against  Cadiz  in  1625,  and 
in  Buckingham's  at  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  1626, 
was  about  the  same.  Even  the  great  fleet 
which  fought  tho  three  days'  fight  with 
Tromp  in  the  Channel  contained  many  armed 
merchant  ships.  By  that  time,  however,  tho 
armed  merchant  ships  had  become  a  mere 
nuisance  to  tho  fighting  vessels.  What  had 
done  well  enough  in  15H8,  though  even  then 
the  queen's  officers  did  not  think  the  ships 
from  the  ports  good  for  much  except  to  make 
a  show,  had  become  completely  useless  fifty 
years  later.  Tho  causes  of  this  change  were  two. 
In  the  first  place  the  heroic  enthusiasm  of  the 


Elizabethan  days  passed  away  with  the 
bethan  heroes.  In  1625  it  was  found  nnpt 
to  get  obedience  from  pressed  crew 
merchant  skippers,  and  the  English  r ; 
disgraced  by  insubordination  and  cowi 
before  the  enemy.     In  tho  second 
l'hineas  Pett,  James  I.'s  builder,  had.  1 
to  make  the  war  ship  something:  fax- 
different  from  the  merchant  vessel  thi 
had  been  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
progress  of  the  seventeenth  century  ixi  i 
building  was  as  rapid  as  anything:  see 
our  time.     When  James  I.  ascended 
throne  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons  w 
match  for  anything ;  the  liners  of  his  gn 
sons  were  vessels  of  from  1,500  to  1,600  t 
Their  superiority  in  build  and  rigging: 
enormous.  As  tho  wur  ship  therefore  b«t- 
a  special  instrument,  it  was  found  impyss 
to  improvise  it  out  of  a  merchant  ship 
longer.    Accordingly  the  number  of  rx 
ships  had  to  be  increased   very  rapic 
James  I.  left  only  thirty-three;  Charles  rai 
the    number    to    sixty-seven ;  under 
Commonwealth  it  rose  to  150,  and  at 
Revolution  it  was  234.    At  one  period  *ii 
then  it  has  reached  upwards  of  900.  1 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  may 
considered  as  the  period  at  which  the  ns 
became  fully  developed. 

Since  then  the  organisation  of  the  navy  h 
remained  almost  tho  same  in  form,  thout 
it  has  undergone  innumerable  modificatio: 
in   points  of    detail.     The  administrate 
machinery,  the  rank  and  status  of  officer 
the  code  of  laws  by  which  naval  disciplir 
was  preserved,  and  the  duties  of  the  varioi 
branches  of  the  service  were  fixed  at  tb 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century;  an. 
though  the  changes  in  the  construction  an- 
management  of  ships  have  been  enormous,  th< 
attempt  has  constantly  been  made  to  adapt 
this  organisation  to  it,  without  departing  from 
it  in  essentials.    Great  progress  was  made 
in  shipbuilding  and  naval  tactics  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  1 746  "  first-rates  "  were  or- 
dinarily ships  of  2,000  tons;  in  the  American 
War  they  were  2,!  00  ;  and  in  1808  there  was 
a  ship  of  2,616.    The  results  of  the  great 
war  with  France  from  1793  to  1815  was  that 
the  navies  of  the  chief  Continental  states 
were  almost  annihilated,  and  that  of  England 
obtained  an  enormous  prepon-ierance.  Great 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  vessel* 
were  made  after  the  close  of  the  war ;  Hnd  the 
British  ships  of  the  line  reached  their  per- 
fection between  the  years  1 820  and  1 845.  But 
in  1 838  steam  was  applied  to  war  vessel*,  and 
by  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  many  Eng- 
lish liners  were  fitted  with  auxiliary  screws. 
Shortly  afterwards  armour-plated  ships  were 
introduced,  and  since  then  change  ha*  suc- 
ceeded change  with   bewildering  rspidity. 
Wooden   ships  of  the  line  have  become 
quite  obsolete,  and  during  the  last  thirty 
years  the  English  navy  has  been  completely 
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reconstructed,  and  ships  of  size  far  exceeding 
the  largest  vessel  of  tho  past,  and  carrying 
ordnance  of  enormous  powers  have  been 
built.  The  old  system  of  "rating"  is  still 
nominally  kept  up,  and  generally  speaking  the 
names,  ranks,  and  duties  are  assigned  to  the 
fighting  part  of  the  service  ;  but  each  ship  now 
carries  a  large  number  of  engineers,  artificers, 
and  scientific  officers.  Of  late  years  the  Navy 
has  been  greatly  strengthened  and  brought 
more  into  touch  with  the  army.  [Admiralty.] 

Derrick,  Kit*  and  Prngrrj*  of  the  Royal  .Vary ; 
Jsmsi,  Naval  History:  Yongr,  U  i  «f.  of  tht 
Savy  ;  Bnu*«y,  The  UrUiA  Naoy ;  Sir  W.  L. 
Clowe.,  The  Royal  Navy.  [D.  H.] 

Nazir  Jung"  was  the  second  son  of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk,  on  whose  death  (1749)  he 
seized  the  royal  treasure  and  the  throne,  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  English  to  resist  the 
confederation  formed  against  him  by  Dupleix 
to  support  Mozuffer  Jung,  the  grandson  of 
Nizam  ool-Moolk.  The  alliance  did  not,  how- 
ever,  last  long,  and  Nazir  Jung  was  unable 
to  copo  with  the  intrigues  of  Dupleix.  In 
1750  ho  was  assassinated. 


Nechtan's  Mere,  The  Battle  or 
(May  JO,  685),  was  fought  between  Brude, 
the  Pictish  king,  and  Ecgfrith  of  Northum- 
bria,  his  cousin,  who  had  crossed  tho  Forth  to 
subdue  the  Picts.  The  result  of  this  battle 
was  most  important.  Tho  Picts  at  once 
t-hook  off  the  Northumbrian  yoke,  and  the 
Northumbrian  overlordship  itself  c  ame  to  an 
end.  Nechtansmere  is  the  modem  Dunnichen, 
about  four  miles  south-oast  of  Forfar. 

Neck-verse, The.  [Benefit op Clekoy.] 

Nectan  Morbet  (d.  481).  King  of 

the  Pitts,  was  banished  to  Ireland  by 
his  brother  and  predecessor,  Talorgan,  on 
whoso  death,  however,  he  returned.  He  is 
and  to  have  founded  tho  church  of  Abcrnethy, 
and  to  have  given  his  name  to  Drum-nechtan 
or  Dunnichen  in  Forfarshire. 

Nectan  [d.  732),  son  of  Derili,  succeeded 
his  brother  Brudo  an  King  of  the  Picts  in  700. 
In  710  the  king  and  nation  were  persuaded  by 
St.  Boniface  to  conform  to  the  Roman  Church, 
and  to  adopt  Roman  usages  instead  of  the 
Columban.  The  Columbun  clergy  were  con- 
sequently in  717  expelled,  and  driven  into 
Dalriada';  this  had  the  effect  of  stirring 
into  antagonism  the  latent  hostility  between 
the  Scots  and  Picts.  In  724  Nectan  ab- 
dicated and  entered  a  monastery,  which, 
however,  he  subsequently  left,  and  after  a 
victory  over  Alpin,  the  reigning  king  at 
Scone,  recovered  his  kingdom.  He  was 
very  shortly  afterwanls  defeated  by  Angus 
Mii<  Fergus. 

Nelson,  Romano,  VncotXT  (A.  1758,  d. 
'.805),  was  the  son  of  the  Rector  of  Burn- 
ham  Thorpe  in  Norfolk.  Ho  went  to 
school  first  at  Norwich,  and  afterwards 
at  North  Walsham.  In  1771  he  went  to 
.-29» 


sea  with  his  uncle  in  the  RaitonnabU,  but 
soon  returned,  and  was  commissioned  to  tho 
'Iriumph  at  Chatham.  In  1773  his  uncle's 
influence  obtained  a  place  for  him  in  Captain 
Phipps's  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas.  It 
was  at  ono  time  in  great  dauger,  but  eventually 
returned  safely.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
the  East  Indies,  where,  after  serving  eighteen 
months,  he  was  invalided  home.  In  1777  ho 
received  his  commission  as  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Lowestoje,  ordered  to  Jamaica.  In  the 
West  Indies  he  soon  became  noticeable  for 
his  bravery  and  application,  and  in  December, 
1778,  he  was  appointed  to  command  ihe 
Badger,  from  which  he  was  transferred  in  the 
following  June  as  post-captain  to t  the  i/u»* 
chinbrook.  In  the  spring  of  1780  he  was 
appointed  to  command  an  expedition  against 
San  Juan  and  the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua.  The 
expedition  ended  in  failure,  not  through  an/ 
fault  of  Nelson's,  but  on  account  of  tho  d>  adly 
natura  of  the  climate,  against  which  only  380 
out  of  1,800  men  were  proof.  Nelson  himsulf 
was  so  shattered  by  the  exertions  he  had  gone 
through  that  he  had  to  go  to  England  to  recruit 
his  health.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Bureau  bound  for  tho  West  Indies,  where  he 
found  himself  senior  captain.  In  this  position 
he  became  involved  in  some  troublesome 
disputes,  and  finally  in  a  law-suit,  owing  to 
his  determination  to  enforce  the  Navigation 
Act.  On  tho  breaking  out  of  the  French 
War  in  1793  ho  was  appointed  to  the 
AyamcutHott  of  sixty-four  guns  to  proceed  to 
the  Mediterranean.  In  17%  Sir  John  J  or  vis 
took  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Nelson  became  at  tho  same  lime  commodore. 
After  various  encounters  with  Spanish  and 
French  ships,  he  joined  the  main  fleet  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  where,  on  Feb.  14,  1797, 
he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great 
battle,  and  contributed  much  to  the  victory. 
Nelson  was  now  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  and  commanded  the  inner 
squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  In  July 
he  conducted  a  night  attack  on  Santa  Cruz, 
which  failed  through  the  darkness;  Nelson 
himself  lost  his  right  arm.  Early  in  the 
following  year  he  rejoined  Lord  St.  Vincent 
in  the  Vanguard,  and  was  immediately 
despatched  in  command  of  a  small  squadroii 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  French  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean.  On  Aug.  1  he 
came  in  sight  of  them  auchored  in  Aboukir 
Bav,  near  Alexandria.  He  at  once  attacked 
with  such  fury  and  skill  that,  after  tho  battle 
had  raged  all  night,  the  whole  French  fleet, 
with  the  exception  of  four  ships,  was  either 
taken  or  destroyed.  The  victory  was  hailed 
with  delight  in  England,  and  Nelson  was 
created  Baron  Nelson.  There  was  work  for 
him  next  to  do  at  Naples  in  trying  to  strengthen 
that  kingdom  to  resist  France.  The  French, 
however,  succeeded  in  occupying  it  with  th« 
help  of  a  republican  section  of  the  inhabitants. 
Nelson  blockaded  the  coast,  and  a  counter- 
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revolution  seemed  probable  when,  during  m« 
absence,  the  officer  left  in  charge  granted 
terms  to  the  republicans.    Nelson  annulled 
those  terms,  and  had   Curraciolo,   one  of 
the  republican  loaders,  tried  by  court-martial 
and  executed  with  undue  haste  —  an  act 
usually  ascribed  to   Lady   Hamilton's  in- 
fluence, but  without  sufficient  reason.  In 
1800  Nelson  returned  to  England,  and  in 
the  following  year  ho  was  sent  as  second  in 
commam  1  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  to  the 
Baltic,  and  on  April  2  bore  tho  chief  part  in 
the  bumburdnieat  of  Copenhagan  Nelson  was 
made  a  viscount,  and  on  the  recall  of  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  was  left   in  sole  command. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  at  once 
appointed  to  a  command  extending  "from 
Orfordness  to  Benehy  Head.    Ho  organised 
an  attack  on  tho  flotilla  lying  at  Boulogne, 
but  the  expedition  failed  in  its  immediate 
object,  though  it  had  tho  effect  of  terrifying 
the  French.  On  tho  war  breaking  out  afresh  in 
1803  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  and  took  his  station  off 
Tonlon.    From  May,  1803,  to  August,  1805, 
Nelson  left  his  ship  only  throe  times,  so  constant 
was  his  watch  for  un  opportunity  of  engaging  I 
the  enemy.  But  when  the  alliance  of  Spain  and 
France  was  concluded  Napoleon  determined 
to  carry  out  his  long-intended  invasion  of  j 
England.    The  combined  fleets  put  out  of 
port.   Nelson  went  in  search  of  them.  From 
January  to  April,  1805,  he  beat  about  tho 
Mediterranean;  then  pursued  them  to  the 
West  Indies.    Here  they  were  in  advance  of 
him:    and   he   was  baffled   by  conflicting 
accounts  of  their  movements.    At  length  ho 
followed  them  northwards,  and  on  July  19 
anchored  off  Gibraltar,  but  could  hear  no 
tidings  of  them.     Unrelentingly  he  resumed 
his  search  round  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
coast  of    Ireland,   and    returning,  joined 
Admiral  Corn  wall  is  off  Ushant  on  August 
15,  where  he  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
Portsmouth.    There  he  learnt  that  Admiral 
('aider  had  fallen  in  with  them  off  Cape 
Finistorre  on  July  22,  and  that  they  had  put 
into  Vigo  to  refit.     He  again  offered  his 
services,  which  were  eagerly  accepted ;  and 
on  Sept.  29  he  was  off  Cadiz.  Villcneuve 
hesitated  to  obey  peremptory  orders  to  put  to 
sea  ;  but  at  length  he  ventured  out,  and  on 
Oct,  21   gave   Nelson   his  lonjr-wished-for 
opportunity.     The  fleets  met  off  Trafalgar, 
and  in  the  battle  which  ensued  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  were  utterly  destroyed. 
The  victory  was,  however,  only  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  Nelson's  life. 

Souther.  L  Je  o/ AVI  son;  Petttgrew, Memoirs  of 
\«I»oii ;  JvVUon  De^^tches;  Jatnes,  \<ir<il  If  tit. ; 
Alison,  Hint,  of  >.".  'j  .  ;  M  all. in  Life  of  Jitlton. 

Nennius  is  the  supposed  author  of  the 
collection  of  chronicles  and  genealogies  of 
very  different  dato  and  value  which  is  styled 
Hutoria  Briionnm.     Many  historians  have 


agreed  with  Milton's  description  of  him  as 

a  "  very  trivial  writer,"  and  one  recent 
author  speaks  of  "  the  stuff  called  Nennius." 
Mr.  Skene,  however,  has  formed  a  higher 
opinion  of  his  value. 

Xenniui  htut  U*-u  published  by  tho  K-.a.  Hist. 
Soc.,  and  in  the  Mon.  If  tof.  Brit.  There  i*  a 
trauilati   .  :.!;  :...     I  ri<m  Library.  The 

best  occonnt  of  hint  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  vol.  i. 

Nepaul.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  colonised  by 
Rajpoots,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  hist 
century,  a  chief  of  the  Goorkha  tribe  united 
all  the  small  principalities  and  founded  the 
military  dynasty  of  Katmandoo.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  Nepaul  princes  to  extend  their 
dominions  north  ended  in  a  collision  with 
China,  which  resulted  in  their  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute.  Foiled  in  the  north, 
they  turned  south.  Their  greatest  general, 
Ulmur  Singh,  who  acted  almost  indepen- 
dently, carried  their  arms  west  beyond  the 
Kalee  to  the  Upper  Sutlej,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  rising  power  of  Kunjeet  Singh. 
Not  content  with  this,  they  pushed  their 
encroachments  to  the  British  frontier  and 
lx;yond,  until  their  aggressions  ended  in  the 
Goorkha  War  (q.v.),  which  effectually  re- 
pressed their  attempts  in  the  south  and  west. 
The  treaty  which  ended  tho  war  has  never 
been  violated,  and  tho  Goorkhas,  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  our  exigencies  in  the 
Mutiny  of  1857,  sent  a  large  force  to  assist 
in  quelling  it.  The  barren  region  which 
was  the  scene  of  tho  war  has  proved  an 
invaluable  acquisition.  It  has  furnished  sites 
for  sanatoria  at  Simla,  Mussooree,  I-andour, 
and  Nynee-thal,  where  the  rulers  of  British 
India  can  recruit  their  strength  during  the 
heat  of  summer.  The  distance  between  Cal- 
cutta and  Simla  is  abridged  by  a  railway, 
and  to  this  beautiful  place  the  Governor- 
General,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
chief  officials,  fly  during  the  intense  heat  of 
summer. 

Neutrality  may  be  either  perfect  or  con- 
ventional, independent  of,  or  affected  by, 
treaty.  Examples  of  conventional  neutrality 
are  afforded  by  the  perpetual  neutrality  and 
inviolability  of  the  Swiss  cantons  declared  in 
181 5,  and  by  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  declared 
in  1 833.  In  some  cases  also  neutrality  has  been 
qualified  by  a  pre-existing  alliance  with  one 
of  the  belligerents.  Thus,  in  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  in  1788,  Denmark,  though 
supplying  the  Empress  Catherine  with  certain 
aid,  as  arranged  by  previous  treaty,  was  yet 
held  to  be  neutral.  Such  a  limited  neutrality, 
however,  would  scarcely  be  recognised  in  these 
days.  No  hostilities  are  lawful  on  neutral 
territory,  nor  may  troops  pass  through  such 
territory  for  tho  purposes  of  war.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  a 
neutral  state  all  captures  are  invalid,  and 
every  belligerent  act  is  unlawful.    In  186S 
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♦>*  crew  of  the  American  merchantman  the 
Chemptake  mutinied,  seized  the  ship,  and  de- 
clared her  a  Confederate  man-of-war.  The 
United  States  government  took  the  ship  with 
throe  of  the  crew  in  British  waters,  but  Mr. 
Seward  considered  the  capture  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  delivered  ship  and 
men  to  the  British  authorities.  Such  viola- 
tion of  territorial  right  is  a  matter  which 
lies  between  the  neutral  state  and  the  captor. 
A  neutral  statu  is  bound  not  to  afford  any 
kind  of  warlike  help  to  either  of  two  bellige- 
rents, and  not  to  refuse  to  one  what  she  grants 
to  the  other.  Acting  on  these  principles, 
Washington,  on  the  outbre  ik  of  the  European 
war  of  1793,  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutra- 
lity, with  instructions  to  prevent  theequipment 
of  belligerent  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  united 
States.  No  legislative  effort  in  this  direction 
was  made  bv  Great  Britain  until  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  'Act  of  1819,  which  followed  the 
lines  laid  down  in  America.  This  Act  was 
relaxed  in  1835  in  respect  of  troops  levied  to 
uphold  th?  claim  of  Queen  Isabella  to  the 
thtone  of  Spain.  During  the  civil  war  in 
America,  1861 — 65,  much  dispute  arose  con- 
cerning our  duty  as  a  neutral.  Many  cruisers, 
such  as  the  Alabama,  the  Florida,  and  the 
Shenandoah,  were  built  at  Liverpool  for  the 
ConftderateStates,and  were  received  in  British 
ports.  These  ships  did  immense  damage  to 
the  shipping  and  trade  of  the  Federal  States. 
The  most  famous  of  them,  the  Alabama,  was 
built  in  Liverpool  in  1862,  received  her  crew 
from  that  port,  and  sailed  thence  to  the  Azores, 
where  she  put  on  board  her  armament,  which 
had  been  sent  out  from  Liverpool  for  that  pur- 
pose. Duringthe  next  two  years  she  took  sixty- 
live  vessels,  before  she  w:»  herself  destroyed. 
As  she  and  her  fellows  left  our  ports  without 
warlike  equipment,  the  law  was  evaded  rather 
than  broken.  Since,  however,  it  was  at  least 
doubtful  how  far  we  had  exercised  due  vigi- 
lance, we  submitted  to  arbitration,  and,  in 
1872,  were  condemned  to  pay  £3,000,000. 
[Ghnbva  Award  ]  As  regards  tho  right* 
of  neutrals  in  trading  and  carrying,  primi- 
tive law  allows  the  capture  of  an  enemy's 
goods  in  any  place  save  the  territory  of  a 
neutral  state;  public  ships,  being  reckoned  aa 
such  territory,  are  not  subject  to  visitation  or 
capture  of  goods.  This  does  not  apply  to 
private  vessels.  In  respect  of  these,  however, 
irimitive  law  has  been  modified  by  treaty  in 
favour  of  the  rule  tliat  free,  or  neutral  ships, 
make  the  goods  they  can  y  free  also.  Treaties 
to  this  effect  were  made  by  Holland,  a  great 
trading  and  carrying  country,  with  Spain  in 
1650,  with  Franco  in  165-2.  and  again  at  tho 
Pea* oof  Kyswick  in  1697.  Though  the  maxim 
"  free  ships,  free  goods,'*  docs  not  imply  tho 
other  maxim,  M  enemy's  ships,  enemy's  goods" 
(for  tho  one  is  founded  on  the  principle.  auum 
ruiqw,  while  neutral  g«»ds,  since  they  belong 
to  a  friend,  should  not  be  subject  to  capture), 
yet  they  have  often  been  joined  together,  as  in 


the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1 7 1 3.  The  parties  to 
the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  Baltic,  in  1780,in- 
sisted  on  "free  ships,  free  goods,"  which  was 
contrary  to  British  custom.  This  rule  has  been 
established  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  made 
in  1856,  with  tho  exception  of  contraband  of 
war,  a  term  including  such  goods  as  are  of 
primary  importance  in  war,  together  with  such, 
as  are  of  doubtful  use,  as  naval  stores  and  coal, 
if  they  are  rendered  contrabnind  by  circum- 
stances. A  neutral  ship  is  subject  to  capture 
when  carrying  military  persons  or  despatches, 
or  contraband  goods,  when  they  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  ship,  or  when  fraud  is  practised. 
The  ri^'ht  of  neutrals  to  carry  persons  was  in- 

i  volved  in  the  Trent  affair  (q.v  ).  In  Nov.,  IHtil, 
the  Trent,  a  British  mail  steamer,  was  stopped 
by  a  United  States  ship,  and  two  Confederate 
commissioners,  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason, 
with  their  secretaries,  were  taken  from  her. 
Earl  Russell  declared  that  these  persons  were 
not  contraband,  and  finally  they  were  delivered 
up  to  us,  the  question  of  their  character  being 

I  left  unsettled-  Neutral  rights  are  further 
limited  by  blockade.  The  right  to  blockade 
by  proclamation  was  asserted  by  Bonaiwrte, 
when,  in  1806,  without  a  ship  to  enforce  his 
decree,  he  declared  the  blockade  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  same  assertion  was  involved  in 
our  retaliatory  Orders  in  Council.  It  lias  now 
been  settled  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  that 
a  blockade  to  be  binding  on  a  neutral  must  be 
•'effectivo.',  These  restraints  on  neutrals 
imply  tho  belligerent  right  of  search  and 
capture,  and  a  neutral  ship  resisting  this  right 
is  thereby  rendered  subject  to  confiscation. 

Wheatoo,  Intimational  Low,  ed.  Dann,  pp. 
412-M7.  [w  H.] 

Neville.  Tub  Family  op.  Tho  Neville* 
were  lords  of  Raby  from  the  early  part  of  tho 
thirteenth  century.  In  1397  Ralph  do  Neville 
of  Raby  was  created  Earl  of  Westmorland 
The  title  was  forfeited  in  1570.  Ralph's 
younger  sons,  Richard,  William,  and  Edward, 
became  respectively,  through  his  marriage. 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  Baron  Fauconberg,  and 
Abergavenny  {with  the  titles  of  Dospencer 
and  Burghersh;.  Another  son,  George, 
was  created  Lord  Latimer.  Richard.  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  was  the  father  of  Richard, 
the  famous  Earl  of  Warwii  k  (by  marriage 
with  Ann.  sister  and  heiress  of  Henry  Beau- 
champ,  Earl  and  ultimately  Duke  of  Warwick), 
whose  daughter,  Isabel,  married  George,  Dnko 
of  Clarence,  created  Earl  of  Warwick  and  of 
Salisbury  (1472;.  John  Neville,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  "King-maker,"  was" created 
Marquis  of  Montagu  (1470).  and  his  son, 
George,  Duko  of  Bedford,  in  1469.  The  latter 
whs  degraded  from  all  his  dignities  in  1477, 
but  a  descendant  in  the  female  line.  Anthony 
Browne,  was  created  Viscount  Montagu  (1554). 
Returning  to  the  generation  next  subsequent 
to  Ralph,  first  Earl  of  Westmorland,  George 
Lord  Latimer's  title  fell  into  abeyance  in 
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1577,  while  that  of  Edward,  Lord  Aberga- 
venny, still  remains.  It  was  raised  to  an 
earldom  (with  the  viscounty  of  Neville  of 
Birling  in  Kent,  in  17«4,  and"  to  a  rnarquisate 
(with  the  earldom  of  Lewes)  in  1876.  Between 
1598,  however,  and  1604  there  was  a  dispute 
between  the  heir  general  and  the  heir  male 
of  the  title,  which  ended  in  the  latter  holding 
only  the  barony  of  Abergavenny,  while  the 
former  receiv<-d  that  of  Dcspencer.  The  son 
of  the  holder  of  the  Dcspencer  title  was  in 
1624  raised  to  the  barony  of  Burghersh  and 
earldom  of  Westmorland,  and  the  title  still 
remains  with  his  descendants. 

Neville,  Alexander  (d.  1392),  was  elected 
Archbishop  of  York  in  1373,  and  on  the  ac- 
cession of  ltichard  II.  became  one  of  his 
Chief  advisers.  The  barons  were  determined 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  royal  ministers,  and  in 
1388  Neville  was  impeached  of  treason.  The 
Merciless  Parliament  declared  him  guilty 
of  treason,  and  the  Poj>e  was  induced  to 
translate  him  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews, 
which  act,  its  Gotland  acknowledged  the  rival 
Tope,  was  a  mere  mockery.  Neville  retired 
to  Flanders,  w  here  he  obtained  a  benefice, 
which  he  held  till  his  death. 

Neville,  Georoe,  Bishop  of  Exeter  (rf. 
1476),  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
{Salisbury,  and  brother  to  Warwick,  the 
*'  King-maker."  In  1 156  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  on  the  triumph  of  the  Yorkists 
in  1460,  received  the  Great  Seal.  In  1465 
he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  York ;  but 
on  the  breaking  out  of  a  quarrel  between  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  king  in  1467,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  chancellorship.  In  1470 
he  joined  his  brothers  in  their  restoration  of 
Henry  VI.,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor ;  but  after  Edward's  victories  at  Barnet 
and  Tewkesbury,  his  goods  were  seized  and 
he  himself  was  imprisoned  for  three  years. 
He  took  no  farther  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
died  not  long  after  his  release. 

Neville's  Cross,  The  Battle  op 
Oct.  17,  1346),  was  fought  DOM  Durban, 
between  an  invading  army  of  the  Scotch, 
under  David  II.,  the  Steward  and  the  Knight 
of  Liddesdale,  and  the  northern  militia 
under  Henry  Percy  and  Ralph  Neville.  The 
Scotch  were  completely  deflated,  owing  to 
their  inability  to  cope  with  the  English 
archers;  David  himself  was  captured,  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  chief  men  in  the 
Scottish  aimy,  and  it  is  said  that  15,000  men 
were  shun. 

Nevis,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  was 

discovered  bv  Columbus  (1493),  and  colonised 
by  English  settlers  from  St.  Kilt's  (1628). 
The  progress  of  the  island  made  rapid  strides 
until  1706,  when  a  French  invasion  carried 
off  most  of  the  slaves ;  and  for  some  time 
after  this  attack,  the  colonists  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  supporting  themselves.  In 


1871  Nevis  joined  the  Federation  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Previous  to  this  time  the 
government  was  vested  in  a  president,  a 
council  of  seven  members,  and  a  representa- 
tive assembly  of  nine. 

New  Brunswick  at  first  formed  part 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and,  Uke  that  country,  was 
discovered  first  by  Cabot  in  1497.  In  1639 
and  1672  it  was  partially  colonised  by  the 
French,  and  was  by  them  held  as  a  fishing 
and  hunting  station  until  1760,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  British.  Shortly  afterwards 
English  colonists  began  to  arrive  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  fisheries  were  found  to  be 
extremely  valuable.  In  1783  the  country  was 
still  further  colonised  by  a  number  of  disbanded 
troops,  who  were  sent  from  New  England, 
and  in  the  following  year  New  Brunswick 
was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  made 
an  independent  province,  with  a  consti- 
tution similar  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada.  Iu  1837,  in  consequence  of  repre- 
sentations made  to  the  home  government, 
the  entire  control  of  taxation  was  vested  in 
the  legislative  assembly.  In  1 867,  under  the 
British  North  American  Act,  New  Brunswick 
was  incorporated  with  other  provinces  under 
the  title  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Its 
government,  which  is  now  subject  to  the 
central  authority  at  Ottawa,  consists  of  a 
lieutenant-governor,  an  executive  and  a  legis- 
lative assembly.  The  capital  of  New  Bruns- 
wick is  St.  John's,  and  its  wealth  is  derived 
from  fisheries,  coal,  and  iron,  besides  other 
minerals.    [Can  aim.] 

S.  M.  Martiu,  flril.»»  ColonU* ;  Creasy,  TKs 
Imp.  and  Col.  Conttt.  of  the  Britannic  Empire  ; 

New  England.   [Colonies,  American.] 

New  Model  was  the  name  given  to  the 
armv  of  the  Parliament  as  new  modelled  in 
April,  1645.  The  term  referred  at  first  to  the 
plan  on  which  the  army  was  reorganised,  but 
soon  came  to  signify  the  army  itseli.  The 
Lords  rejected  the  first  Self  -deny  ing  Ordinance, 
because  they  did  not  know  "  what  shape  the 
armv  would  suddenly  take."  The  Commons 
produced  a  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  army  on  the  following  plan.  The  new 
force  was  to  consist  of  22,000  men,  divided 
into  6,600  horse,  1,000  dragoons,  and  14,400 
foot,  the  horse  to  be  formed  into  eleven  regi- 
ments of  600  men  each,  the  dragoons  into  ten 
companies  of  100  men,  and  tho  foot  into 
twelve  regiment*  of  1,200  men  each  in  ten 
companies.  The  army  was  to  cost  £44,955  a 
month,  to  be  raised  by  assessment  throughout 
the  kingdom.  On  January  2 1  it  was  resolved 
that  this  force  should  be  commanded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  with  Skippon  as  major- 
general.  The  officers  were  to  be  nominated 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  two  Houses.  This  scheme, 
and  these  appointments,  were  confirmed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  on  February  15, 1645.  The 
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new  army  contained  a  largo  number  of  In- 
dependent*, for  Fairfax  wai  empowered  to 
dispense  with  the  signature  of  the  Covenant 
in  the  case  of  religious  men.  Several  of  its 
officers  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  had 
originally  filled  very  humble  stations.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Pride  and  Hewson  had  boen, 
the  one  a  drayman  and  the  other  a  cobbler. 
But  the  assertions  made  at  the  time  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  new  scheme  that  most  of  the 
colonels  were  "  tradesmen,  brewers,  tailors, 
goldsmiths,  shoemakers,  and  the  like,"  were 
entirely  untrue.  Out  of  thirty-seven  generals 
and  colonels  it  is  computed  that  twenty-one 
were  commoners  of  good  families,  nine  mem- 
bers of  noble  families,  and  only  seven  not 
gentlemen  by  birth.  It  deserves  notice  tint 
a  lar^e  number  of  these  officers  were  Crom- 
well's kinsmen  and  connections.  Clarendon 
in  1660  described  the  army  thus  founded  as 
"  an  army  whose  sobriety  and  manners,  whose 
courage  and  success,  have  made  it  famous  and 
terrible  all  over  the  world." 

Markham,  lift  of  Fairfax;  Peacock,  Army 
Li**i  oj  Cavali«r%  and  Roundheads. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

New  Ross.  The  Battle  op  (June  5, 
1799),  was  fought  during  the  Irish  Rebellion 
between  General  Johnstone,  with  some  1.400 
men,  and  no  less  than  30,000  rebels,  under 
Father  Roche  and  Bagenal  Harvey.  The 
rebels  were  nt  first  successful,  and"  reached 
even  the  market-place  ;  here,  however,  John- 
stone rallied  his  men,  and,  charging  with  the 
bayonet,  drove  them  out  of  the  town  with 
fearful  carnage.  The  troops,  enraged  to 
frenzy,  gave  no  quarter,  and  after  eleven 
hours*  fighting,  no  less  than  2r600  rebel 
corpses  were  left  on  the  field.  This  defeat 
prevented  the  rebels  from  marching  on 
Dublin. 

New  South  Wales.  [Australasia.] 

New  Zealand.  [Ai  htualasia.] 

Newburgh,  William  or  (*.  1186!  rf. 
1200  Y),  wrote  a  history  covering  the  period 
1154 — 1198.  It  is  particularly  interesting 
from  its  anecdotes  of  distinguished  persons. 
The  writer's  style  is  clear  and  sedate,  while 
his  olMervations  are  aeute  and  sensible.  All 
that  is  known  of  tho  author  is  that  he  was  an 
August  inian  canon. 

An  edition  of  hia  work  ia  published  by  the 

Eu*li«h  Historical  Society. 

Newborn,  Battle  or  (Aug.  28,  1640). 
At  the  opening  of  the  second  war  bo- 
tween  Charles  I.  and  the  Scots,  Viscount 
Conway,  with  about  12,000  men,  was 
charged  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Tyne. 
Irving  two-thirds  of  his  forces  in  Newcastle, 
Conway,  with  3,000  foot  and  1,500  horse, 
posted "hirnself  at  tin.  ford  of  Newburn,  four 
miles  above  the  town.  There  he  threw  up 
some  hasty  entrenchments,  but  they  were 
commanded  by  the  higher  ground  on  the 


opposite  bank,  and,  after  a  three  hours1 
cannonade,  the  raw  levies  who  defended  them 
took  to  flight.  The  Scots  now  crossed  the 
river,  and  after  a  couple  of  charges,  routed 
the  English  cavalry.  This  defeat  forced 
Conway  to  evacuate  Newcastle,  which  the 
Scots  occupied  on  the  following  day. 
Gardiner,  HM.  of  Eng.,  ICoj-  IMS. 

Newbury,  The  First  Battle  or  (Sept. 
20,  1643),  was  fought  during  the  Great  Re- 
bellion. The  Earl  of  Essex  ruised  the  siege 
of  Gloucester  (Sept.  8),  and  managed  to  evade 
pursuit  during  the  first  portion  of  his  march 
back  to  London.  But  Prince  Rupert,  with 
the  royal  cavalry,  overtook  him  and  delayed 
his  progress,  so  that  the  king  was  enabled  to 
occupy  Newbury,  and  bar  the  road  to  London. 
The  royal  army  was  advantageously  posted 
on  a  hill  to  the  south  of  Newbury  with  its 
right  resting  on  the  river  Kennet.  Charles 
was  resolved  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude, 
but  the  rash  attack  of  some  of  his  horse  pre- 
vented this  resolution  t>eing  carried  out.  The 
battle  was  decided  by  the  Parliamentary 
infantry,  led  by  Essex  in  person,  who  stormed 
the  hill  by  sheer  hard  fighting.  "  The  trained 
bands  of  the  city  of  London,"  writes  an  officer 

S resent,  "  endured  the  chiefest  heat  of  the 
ay,  and  had  the  honour  to  win  it."  "  They 
behaved  themselves  to  wonder,''  says  Claren- 
don ;  "  standing  as  a  bulwark  and  rampart  to 
defend  the  rest."  The  king  lost  manv  noble- 
men and  officers,  including  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  Lord 
Falkland.  Essex  marched  on  to  Reading, 
unopposed,  the  next  morning. 

Mar.  History  of  thr  Long  Parliament  ;  Claren- 
don. UUt.  of  fk«  JM«Uim;  Forater,  britisk 
Statesmen,  vol.  vi. 

Newbury,  The  Second  Battle  or  (Oct 
27,  1644).  After  the  surrender  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex  in  Cornwall  (Sept.,  1644),  Charles 
marched  back  towards  Oxfordshire.  He 
found  that  the  Parliament  had  united  a  new 
army  of  about  16,000  men  from  the  armies 
of  Waller  and  Manchester,  and  the  remains 
of  that  of  Essex.  The  king,  with  little  more 
than  8,000  men,  took  up  his  position  to  the 
north  of  Newbury  between  Shaw  and  Specn, 
with  his  front  protected  by  the  river  Lam- 
borne,  with  Donnington  Castle,  and  a  house 
called  Doleman's  House,  serving  as  outworks. 
Here  the  king  was  attacked  on  Oct.  27.  On 
the  king's  left,  round  Speen,  the  Royalists  lost 
that  village  and  several  guns,  but  they  held 
their  ground  in  the  fields  between  Donning- 
ton and  Newbury.  On  the  right,  at  Shaw, 
the  earthworks  "  round  Doleman's  House- 
were  successfully  defended,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary troops  were  repulsed  with  gnat 
loss.  Nevertheless  the  loss  of  ground  on  the 
left  obliged  the  king  to  abandon  his  position, 
and  ho  withdrew  the  same  night  by  Don- 
nington Castle  to  Wallingford.  Cromwell 
declared  that  this  imperfect  victory  might  havw 
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"been  turned  into  a  decisive  success  had  the 
Earl  of  Manchester  been  willing'.  '*  I  showed 
him  evidently."  Bays  Cromwell,  "  how  this 
success  might  he  obtained,  and  only  desired 
l»wvi>  with  my  own  brigade  of  horse  to  charge 
tlii-  king's  army  in  their  retreat,  leading  it  to 
the  earl's  choice  if  he  thought  proper  to 
remain  neutral  with  the  rest  of  his  forces. 
Hut  he  positivelv  refused  his  consent."  So 
far  did  the  inactivity  of  the  Parliamentary 
general  go,  that  the  king  was  allowed  twelve 
days  later  to  return  and  nrmove  his  artillery 
and  stores  from  Donnington. 

Lu«now,  Jffinoim ;  Clarendon,  Hut.  of  the 
Rebellion;  Sir  E.  Walker.  H«i*r\'«\  IHtcourtx*  ; 
Blmexm  Aab.  A  True  Relation  of  the  Most  Chief 
Incurrence*  a*  and  nnce  the  Itattlt  of  Sevhury  ; 
Worlwrton.  Print*  Rupert ;  Mauchrtter't  (garret 
with  Cromvell  (Camden  Soc.).      rQ<  pi 

Newcastle,  Thomas  Holles,  Dt  ke  of 
(b.  Ifi93,  d.  1768),  succeeded  to  his  uncle's 
itroi>ertv  in  1 7 11 .  He  attached  himself  to  the 
Whigs.'  On  the  accession  of  George  1.  ho 
hwame  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Middlesex,  and 
was  created  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  1716.  In 
that  year  he  displayed  gTeat  zeal  in  suppress- 
ing the  Jacobite  rebellion.  He  wa9  made 
Iy.rd  Chamberlain,  and  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council.  He  followed  Sunderland  and  Stan- 
hope when  the  schism  took  place  in  the  Whi# 
ministry,  but  on  their  deaths  in  17-0  he 
joined  Townshend  and  Walpole.  In  1 724,  on 
the  dismissal  of  Carteret,  he  became  Secretary 
of  State.  For  manv  years  he  continued 
to  lw!  a  follower  of  walpole.  At  length,  in 
1737,  seeing  that  Walpole  was  deprived  of  the 
friendship  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  that  the 
king  was  opposed  to  his  peace  policy,  New- 
castle began  to  intrigue  again*t  hiui.  The 
king  was  encouraged  in  his  wish  for  war; 
angry  despatches  wen*  sent  to  the  English 
ambassador  in  Sjtain.  Wal pole's  appointment 
of  Lottd  Hervey  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  further 
alienated  him.  In  1742  his  intrigues  were 
successful ;  Walpole  resigned.  Wilmington 
was  nude  premier,  and  on  his  death  (1743) 
Newcastle's  brother,  Henry  Pelham,  became 
leader  of  the  ministry.  All  opposition  in 
Parliament  had  ceased."  but  the  Pelhams  were 
jealous  of  Carteret.  They  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis  by  demanding  the  admission  of  Pitt 
and  Chesterfield  to  the  cabinet.  The  king  re- 
fused, and  they  resigned.  Carteret  was  com- 
missioned to  form  a  ministry,  but  he  failed, 
and  the  Pelhams  returned  to  power.  In  1747 
Newcastle  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  Chester- 
field. Contrary  to  the  wish  of  Henry  Pelham, 
he  still  promntod  the  war.  Chesterfield, 
finding  his  peace  policy  disregarded,  resigned. 
Shortly  afterwards  Newcastle  (1748)  con- 
cluded the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In 
1751  an  estrangement  took  place  between 
the  two  brothers.  On  the  death  of  Pel- 
bam,  Newcastle  took  his  brother's  place 
ss  head  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  at  a  loss 
a  leader  in  the  Commons.    Sir  Thomas 


Robinson,  a  weak  man,  was  appointed  to  lead 
the  House.  l*itt  and  Fox  contrived  to 
torment  him,  but  Fox  making  terms  with 
Newcastle,  he  contrived  to  get  through  the 
year.  It  was  evident  that  war  was  at  h<md. 
Newcastle  was  quite  incapable.  He  gave  con- 
tradictory orders  to  the  English  admirals,  and 
on  the  failureof  Admiral  P>yng  the  popular  out- 
er)' against  him  was  so  great  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  ( 1 756 1 .  He  immediately  began 
to  intrigue  for  office.  On  the  failure  of  Pitt's 
administration,  a  complicated  series  of  nego- 
tiations  ensued.  During  eleven  weeks  there 
was  no  Parliament.  For  a  brief  period  Lord 
Waldegrave  attempted  to  form  a  ministry. 
At  length  Pitt  and  Newcastle  came  to  terms, 
and  that  strong  government  so  gloriously 
known  as  Pitt's  ministry  was  formed.  "  Mr. 
Pitt,"  said  Horace  Walpole, "  does  everything : 
the  duke  gives  everything."  On  the  death  of 
George  II..  Newcastle  sent  abject  messages  to 
Bute,  offering  to  serve  not  only  with  him  but 
under  him.  But  patronage  and  the  manage- 
ment of  elections  wen?  taken  out  of  his  hands. 
In  1761  ho  deserted  Pitt,  and  spoke  against 
the  Statniah  War.  But  his  position  was  un- 
tenable, and  in  1762  ho  resigned.  In  1763 
he  was  dismissed  from  bis  lord-lieutenancy 
for  censuring  the  terms  of  the  puacc.  In  1765 
hp  received  the  Privy  Seal  in  Rockingham's 
administration.  In  1768  ho  died,  intriguing 
to  the  last.  "  11.-  peculiarities,"  says  I>ord 
Stanhope,  '*  were  so  glaring  and  ridiculous 
that  the  most  careless  glance  could  not  mis- 
take, nor  the  most  bitter  enmity  exaggerate 
them.  Extremely  timorous,  and  moved  to 
tears  on  the  slightest  occasions,  he  abounded 
in  childish  caresses  and  empty  protestations. 
Fretful  and  peevish  with  his  dependants, 
always  distrusting  his  friends,  and  always 
ready  to  betray  them,  he  lived  in  a  continual 
turmoil  of  harassing  affairs,  vexatious  oppo- 
sition, and  burning  jealousies.  What  chiefly 
maintained  him  in  power  was  his  court-craft, 
his  indefatigable  perseverance,  his  devoting 
every  energy  of  nis  mind  to  discover  ana 
attach  himself  to  the  winning  side." 

Horace  Wuljiole;  Smollett,  Hi«t.  of  Eng.: 
Stanhope,  Hint,  of  Ewj. ;  Mnratilnj,  E$*a\i  on 
Chatham  .  I,-,  k  j ,  Hut,  ofth*  Eighteenth  Century  ; 
Coxe,  Palhnm. 

Newcastle,  William  Cavendish,  Di  ke 
of  (*.  1592,*/.  1676),  son  of  Charles  Cavendish 
and  Katherine,  Lady  Ogle,  was  created  suc- 
cessively Baron  Ogle  (1620),  Earl  of  Newcastle 
(1628),"  Marquis  of  Newcastle  (1643),  and 
Duke  of  Newcastle  (1664).  Ho  took  up  arms 
for  the  king  during  the  Civil  War,  and  seized 
Newcastle,  thus  securing  for  Charles  the  com- 
munication he  needed  with  the  Continent 
At  the  close  of  1642  he  marched  into  York- 
shire, recovered  York,  defeating  tfter  a  six 
months'  campaign  the  armv  of  Lord  Fairfax, 
and  forcing  him  to  take  refuge  in  Hull.  But 
the  siege  of  Hull  was  unsuccessful  (Sept.  2 — 
Oct.  27),  and  in  the  next  campaign  the 
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advance  of  the  Scots,  and  their  junction 
with  Fuirfax,  forced  him  to  shut  himself  up 
in  York.  The  city  was  relieved  by  Prinre 
Rupert,  who,  against  the  advice  of  the  Marquis 
of  Newcastle,  gave  battle  at  Marston  Moor 
(July  2,  1644}.  After  this  defeat  the  marquis 
took  ship  at  Scarborough,  and  retired  to  the 
Continent,  where  ho  lived  until  the  Restora- 
tion. At  Paris  he  married,  in  1645,  Margaret 
Lucas,  celebrated  for  her  learning  and  eccen- 
tricity, and  author  of  a  life  of  her  husband. 
She  estimates  the  loaaes  sustained  by  the 
duke  in  consequence  of  his  loyalty,  and  his 
services  to  the  king,  at  £940,600.  As  com- 
pensation for  these  losses  ho  was,  in  1664, 
made  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Clarendon  describes 
the  duke  as  '*  a  very  fine  gentleman,"  "  activo 
and  full  of  courage,"  "  amorous  in  poetry  and 
music,"  but  "  the  substantial  part,  and  fatiguo 
of  a  general,  he  did  not  in  any  degree  under* 
stand,  nor  could  submit  to." 

Lift  of  I /»uie#  of  SevautU,  by  Margaret, 
Duch*M  of  Newcastle  ;  Clarendon,  UUt.  of  tks 
XtMlw* ;  Warwick.  Mmoin ;  Markbam,  Lift  of 

Newfoundland  is  an  island  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  was 
discovered  and  colonised  at  a  very  early  period 
by  the  Norwegians,  an  J  rediscovered  by  Cabot 
in  1497.  Ita  valuable  fisheries  made  it  the 
resort  of  traders  of  all  nations,  and  although 
always  claimed  by  the  English,  since  the 
attempt  to  colonise  it  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  in  1583,  it  was  not  until  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  1713  that  it  was  finally  created 
a  crown  colony.  In  1583  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  headed  an  expedition  to  New- 
foundland, and  two  years  later  Sir  Francis 
Drake  claimed  the  island  in  the  namo  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1623  a  colony  was 
established  in  the  south  of  the  island  by 
IiOrd  Baltimore  and  another  by  Lord  Falk- 
land, in  1635.  Throughout  the  seventeenth 
century  quarrels  were  continually  taking 
place  between  the  English  and  French  fishing 
companies ;  and  when  the  island  was  finally 
surrendered  to  England  in  1713,  the  right  of 
catching  and  drying  fish  was  reserved  by  the 
French  on  part  of  the  coast.  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  1783,  so  modified  this  privilege  as 
to  include  the  whole  west  coast.  These 
rights  were  so  nsed  by  the  French  as 
to  check  British  settlement  on  the  coast 
in  question  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  but 
in  1904  an  Anglo-French  agreement  was 
signed  bv  which  France  renounced  her 
exclusive"  rights  of  fishery.  In  1724 
Newfoundland  was  separated  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  made  a  distinct  province,  with  a 
governor.  In  1762  Newfoundland  was  again 
attacked  by  the  French,  but  the  towns  taken 
by  them  were  restored  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  the  following  year.  Up  to  183*2  the 
country  was  governed  by  a  system  of  local 
jurisprudence,  but  in  that  year  a  constitution 
was  granted,  and  its  representative  house  of 


assembly  established.  Responsible  govern- 
ment wa9  established  in  1855.  It  has  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  an  exe- 
cutive council  (not  exceeding  nine  members), 
a  legislative  council  (not  exceeding  eighteen 
members),  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  thirty- 
six  elected  by  household  suffrage.  It  was 
made  a  bishopric  in  1839.  Newfoundland  is 
now  the  only  part  of  British  North  America 
not  incorporated  in  tho  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Attached  to  it  is  a  portion  of  Labrador. 

CryMjr,  Britannic  K  npirt ;  R.  M.  Martin, 
British  Colon**;  Prowse.  History  of  tftvfoundland. 

Newport,  The  Thbaty  or  (1648).  In  spite 
of  the  vote  that  no  more  addresses  should  be 
made  to  the  king  (Jan.  15,  1648),  tho  Pres- 
byterian majority  in  Parliament  seized  tho 
opportunity  of  the  second  Civil  War  to  open 
fresh  negotiations.  On  J  uly  3  the  resolutions  of 
January  wore  rescinded,  and  it  was  agreed 
(July  28)  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  enter 
into  a  general  and  open  treaty  with  Charles,  anil 
that  the  place  of  negotiation  should  bo  Newport 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Aug.  10).  The  Parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  ti  ve  lords  and  ten  com- 
moners, arrived  in  the  island  on  Sept.  15,  and 
the  negotiations  began  three  days  later.  The 
negotiations  continued  till  Nov.  27,  as  the 
king  argued  every  point,  and  delayed  to  give 
decided  answers  in  the  hopes  of  escaping,  or 
being  freed  by  help  from  Franco  or  Ireland. 
He  offered  to  consent  to  the  establishment 
of  Presbyterianism  for  three  years,  but  would 
not  agree  to  the  abolition  of  bishops.  His 
answers  on  the  Church  question,  and  the 
question  of  the  "delinquents,"  were  both  voted 
unsatisfactory  (Oct.  26-30).  Nevertheless, 
on  Dec.  5  the  House  of  Commons,  by  129  to 
83  voices,  voted  "  that  the  answers  of  the  king 
to  the  propositions  of  both  Houses  are  a  ground 
for  the  House  to  proceed  upon  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom." 

Newtown  Barry,  in  Wexford,  Juno  1, 
1798,  was  the  scene  of  a  rebel  defeat  by 
Colonel  Lestrange. 

Newtown  Butler,  Thb  Battlz  of 

(Aug.  2,  1689).  was  a  victory  gained  by  tho 
defenders  of  Enniskillen  over  the  Irish  ad- 
herents of  James  II. 

Nigeria.  The  River  Niger  had  been 
partly  explored  by  Mungo  Pnrk  in  1805,  and 
subsequently  by  numerous  British  expeditions, 
with  a  view  of  opening  it  up  to  trade.  Little 
had,  however,  been  effected  in  this  latter 
respect  before  1879,  when  all  the  British  trade 
interests  on  the  Niger  were  combined,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  an  officer  in  the 
Royal  Engineers,  Mr.  Goldie  Taubman 
(afterwards  Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie}, 
into  the  United  African  Company.  This 
corporation  (afterwards  the  National  African 
Company)  bought  out  two  unsuccessful 
French  companies,  and  succeeded,  through 
the  activity  of  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  in 
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forestalling  the  German*  by  concluding 
treaties  with  the  Sultans  of  Sokoto  and 
Gando  in  188^.  In  July,  1886.  the  company 
received  a  royal  charter  as  the  Royal  Niger 
Company.  Under  the  authority  of  the 
British  crown,  it  administered  a  region 
about  400,000  square  miles  in  extent.  The 
Com  pan)  raised  revenue  by  customs  duties, 
had  a  military  force  of  its  own,  and  prac- 
tically monopolised  the  trade  of  the  territories 
fculject  to  it.  Early  in  1897  the  company 
unaertook  expeditions  tending  to  relieve  the 
leading  Hausa  states  of  the  Fulah  oppressors, 
and  in  November  it  was  announced  that  the 
ftntiah  government  intended  to  throw  open 
the  territories  of  the  company  to  traders 
generally.  Benin  was  annexed  in  1897,  and 
the  Aro  Expedition  of  1901-2  opened  up 
fresh  territory.  On  Jan.  I,  1900,  the  Royal 
Niger  Company  surrendered  its  charter,  when 
its  territories  were  transferred  to  imperial 
administration.  Nigeria  comprises  the  pro* 
toctorate  of  Northern  Nigeria,  with  an  area 
of  256,400  square  miles,  and  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Southern  Nigeria,  which  in 
1906  was  made  to  comprise  the  old  pro- 
tectorates of  Lagos  and  Southern  Nigeria, 
with  an  nrea  of  77,200  square  miles. 

J.  S.  Kellie,  Partition  of  Africa, 

,  Nile,  The  Battle  or  the  (or  Battle  of 
A  ho t  k  ik  Bay),  was  fought  Aug.  1.  1798. 
Nelson,  who  had  followed  and  passed  the 
French  fleet  which  convoyed  Bonaparte's 
army  to  Egvpt.  had  arrived  at  Alexandria 
two  days  before  the  French  squadron.  Not 
finding  them  there  he  set  sail  immediately 
for  Candia,  and  spent  the  next  four  weeks 
searching  the  Mediterranean  fur  them.  On 
Aug.  1  his  tleet  came  in  sight  of  that  of  the 
French,  under  Admiral  Brueys,  which  was 
lying  off  Alexandria.  The  English  advanced 
to  the  attack  sailing  in  two  lines,  one  of 
which  passed  between  the  French  ani  the 
shore,  while  the  other,  b-d  by  Nelson  in  the 
Vanguard,  anchored  outside  the  French  line, 
the  nine  first  vessels  of  which  were  thus 
taken  between  two  fires.  The  action  began 
about  half-past  six  in  the  afternoon,  and 
before  nine  five  of  the  French  ships  had 
struck,  or  were  rendered  helpless.  Shortly 
after  this  the  gigmtic  Orient  caught  fire  and 
blew  up.  The  battle  continued  till  midnight, 
by  which  time  nearly  all  the  French  ships 
were  too  shattered  to  reply.  At  daybreak 
it  was  seen  that  the  whole  French  line, 
with  the  exception  of  two  ships  which 
cnt  their  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea,  had 
either  sunk  or  struck  their  colours.  The 
•  fleets  of  the  battle  were  very  important. 
Bonaparte's  army  was  entirely  isolated,  and 
the  ultimate  failure  ..if  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion ensured. 

Nri'on  Dttpatchts,  II.  40  at*. ;  James,  Naval 


Nisi  PritLB  was  a  name  given  to  a  writ 
first  issued  in  1285.  by  which  the  juries  em- 
panelled  in  any  ordinary  civil  cause  were  to 
be  presented  by  the  sheriff  at  Westminster 
on  a  certain  day,  unless  before  that  day  (srisi 
priut)  the  justices  of  assize  came  into  the 
county,  in  which  case  the  trial  was  to  be 
before  the  justices,  and  not  at  Westminster. 

Nivelle,  The  Passage  or  the  (Nov. 
10,  1813),  was  one  of  the  great  successes  of 
the  closing  period  of  the  Peninsular  Wrar. 
The  river  was  strongly  defended  by  Soult, 
but  Wellington  found  a  weak  point  in  hist 
defences,  and  introduced  through  it  the  light 
division  into  the  heart  of  the  French  position. 
This  mistake  of  Soult's  resulted  in  his  com- 
plete defeat,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle. 
Soon  after,  Soult  withdrew  to  Bayonne. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  was  heavy,  but  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  French,  who,  in 
addition  to  4,300  men,  abandoned  fiftv-one 
guns  and  all  the  field  magazines  at  St.  Jean 
oe  Luz  and  Espelette. 

Napier,  Penineular  War;  Clinton,  Peninsular 
War ;  H'tl  (niyton  PmtjiatcKet. 

Nizam,  The.    On  the  break-up  of  the 

Mogul  Empire  the  Nizam-ul-Moolk,  Viceroy  of 
the  Decean  and  feudal  lord  of  the  Carnatic, 
became  almost  independent  of  the  court  of 
Delhi.     He  was  the  ruler  of  a  vast  territory 
between  the  Kistna  and  the  Nerbudda,  with. 
35,000,000  inhabitants.    On  his  death  (1749) 
a  struggle  for  the  throne  arose  between 
Nazir  Jung,  his  son,  and  Mozuffer  Jung, 
his  grandson,  the  former  being  supported 
by  the  English,  the  latter  by  the  French. 
Thc  deaths  of  Nazir  and  Mozuffer,  the  one 
by  treachery,  the  other  in  battle  (1750),, 
made  way  for  Salabut  Jung  and  Nizam  Ali, 
brothers  of  Nazir  Jung.    The  former  suc- 
ceeded to  Mozuffer,  the  bitter,  out  of  hatred 
towards  Bussy,  became  the  English  candidate 
against  his  brother.     Nizam  Ali  (d.  1803> 
eventually  captured  and  murdered  Salabut, 
and  obtained  the  chief  power  in  the  Deccatu 
In  1765 — 66  the  English  obtained  from  him. 
the  Northern  Circa rs,  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  Company  by  the  Emperor.  In  1 786 — 87 
he  became  engaged  in  war  with  Tippoo  in 
alliance  with  the  Mahrattas,  in  which  he  was 
not  very  successful.    The  feebleness  of  the 
Nizam,  and  his  hatred  and  fear  of  Tippoo, 
made  him  very  eager  to  join  the  Triple  Alliance 
of  1 790,  but  his  fear  of  the  Mahrattas,  who 
had  claims  of  choute  on  him,  induced  him 
to  try  and  get  a  guarantee  against  the  latter. 
This,  however,  was  refused.     His  services 
during  the  war  were  not  of  much  value,  but 
in  spite  of  this  he  gained  a  large  accession  of 
territory  by  the  Treaty  of  Seringapatam.  In 
1794,  seeing  a  Mahratta  war  was  inevitable, 
he  endeavoured  to  get  English  help,  which 
was  refused  by  Sir  John  Shore.    Deserted  by 
the  English,  he  was  beaten  in  the  Kurd  Lab 
campaign.   He  now  fell  into  the  hand*  of  a 
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French  officer,  Ravmond,  who  organised  a 
disciplined  corps,  which  was  at  first  intended 
as  a  protection  against  the  Mahrattas,  but 
eventually  absorbed  the  whole  power  of  the 
country,  bo  that  the  Nizam  himself  became 
alarmed,  and  accepted  with  alacrity  Lord 
Wellesley's  proposal  to  disband  them,  and 
renew  the  English  alliance.  The  treaty  of 
17SJ8  stipulated  that  the  corps  of  British 
troops  in  the  Nizam's  pay  should  U  aug- 
mented  to  6,000  with  a  proper  complement  of 
artillery,  on  condition  that  a  provision  of 
twenty-four  lacs  of  rupees  a  year  should  DC 
madi-  for  their  support.  In  1800,  fearing 
the  rapacity  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  Nizam 
proposed  that  the  subsidiary  force  should 
be  augmented,  and  that  territory  should 
be  substituted  for  the  subsidy  in  money ; 
a  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  by  which 
the  districts  the  Nizam  had  obtained  from 
Mysore  (1793 — 99;  should  be  ceded  as  a  com- 
mutation for  subsidy,  and  that  the  English 
in  return  should  guarantee  the  defence  of  his 
kingdom  against  all  enemies.  Thus  Nizam 
Ali's  long  reign  ended  in  making  the 
Hyderabad  State  completely  dependent  on 
the  English.  In  consequence,  the  Hyderalmd 
State  has  survived  the  wreck  of  th<-  other 
native  principalities,  and  exists  still  as  a 
dependent  protected  State. 

No  Addresses.  Vote  or.  In  December, 
1647,  after  the  king's  flight  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  Parliament  summed  up  their 
demands  in  four  bills.  The  king  on  Dec.  '28 
declined  to  assent  to  these  bills,  having  on 
the  2Gth  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
Scots.  On  the  king's  refusal  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  141  to 
92,  that  no  further  addresses  should  be 
made  to  the  king  by  that  House;  that  no 
addresses  or  applications  to  him  by  any 
person  whatsoever  should  be  made  without 
leave  of  the  Houses  under  the  penalties  of 
high  treason  ;  that  no  messages  from  the  king 
should  be  received,  and  that  no  one  should 
presume  to  bring  or  carry  such  messages  'Jan. 
3,  1648).  The  Lords  agreed  to  these*  resolu- 
tions with  only  two  dissentients  (Warwick  and 
Manchester)  out  of  sixteen  present  (Jan.  1">;. 

Nominees,  The  Assembly  or,  is  the 
name  given  by  some  historians  to  the  Parlia- 
ment which  met  in  1653,  ami  is  generally 
known  as  "  Barcboncs'  Parliament." 

Non -Compounders,  The.  who  gained 
their  name  about  1692.  were  a  section  of  the 
Jacobite  party  who  were  willing  to  aid  in 
the  restoration  of  James  II.  without  imposing 
any  conditions  on  him  whatever.  They  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  Boman  Catholics,  with  some 
IYotestant  Non-jurors,  such  as  Kettlewcll 
and  Hickes.  They  were  all-powerful  in 
the  court  qf  St.  (rermains  during  the 
years  that  followed  the  Revolution,  and 
their  leader,  Molfort,  ruled  the  councila  of 
James.    We  find  them  much  disjuctcd  by 


the  Second  Declaration  which  James  issued 
in  1693  by  the  advice  of  Middleton,  the  leader 
of  the  Compounders.  On  the  dismissal  of 
his  rival,  Melfort  and  his  iwrty  guided  the 
Jacobite  councils  abroad.  As  the  parties 
ceased  after  some  years  to  como  into  collision, 
the  title  was  gradually  dropped. 

Nonconformists  is  a  name  generally 
|  given  to  all  l'rotcstants  who  refuse  to  conform 
to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship  imposed 
by  law  on  the  Church  of  England,  and  who 
have  organised  religious  associations  of  their 
own  on  a  different  basis.  The  medieval 
Church  system,  more  intolerant  of  schism 
I  than  even  of  heresy,  was  incompatible  with 
!  the  existence  of  Nonconformity.  The  lie- 
formation  necessarily  gave  scope  for  freedom 
of  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion.  At 
the  aecession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  consti- 
tution of  the  English  Church  was  definitely 
settled.  The  followers  of  the  Continental 
|  Reformers  found  much  in  the  Reformed  Church 
to  which  they  took  very  strong  exception. 
fPiKiTANS.l  But  the  early  Puritans  were 
discontented  Conformists,  and  not  Noncon- 
formists. The  laxness  of  the  ecclesiastical 
administration  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  allowed  many  who 
objected  decidedly  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  to 
retain  their  cures  without  really  carrying  out 
the  Act.  Even  Cartwright,  who  attempted 
to  superimpose  a  presbyterial  organisation 
on  the  existing  ecclesiastical  system,  was 
in  full  communion  with  the  Church.  The 
attempt  to  enforce  discipline  which  was 
marked  by  the  publication  of  Parker's  Ad- 
vertisements in  1666  was  followed  by  the 
first  definite  secession.  Thirty-seven  out  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  beneficed  clergy  in 
London  were  driven  from  their  cures  for 
refusing  to  wear  the  surplice.  Two  deans  and 
many  country  clergy  were  similarly  deprived. 
Despite  tho  exhortations  of  Knox,  Beza,  and 
Bulling,  r,  a  large  number  of  these  "  asse  mbled 
as  they  had  opportunity,  in  private  houses 
and  elsewhere,  to  worship  Goa  in  a  manner 
which  might  not  offend  against  the  light  of 
their  consciences."  Others  took  refuge  in 
Holland.  Those  who  remained  in  England 
formed  separate  congregations  of  the  Inde- 

g>ndent  type*.  From  their  leader,  Robert 
rown,  they  received  the  name  of  Browuists. 
From  another  leader  they  were  called  tho 
Barrowista.  [Ixdei-exdents.]  They  re- 
mained the  only  important  Nonconforming 
laxly  for  nearly  a  century.  Practically  the 
only  other  Nonconformists  were  the  Ana- 
liaptists.  Stray  foreign  member*  of  this  re- 
volutionary sect  had  atoned  for  their  opinions 
at  the  stake  between  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VII  I.  and  .lames  L  But  neither  they  nor  the 
Family  of  Love,  a  mystical  branch  of  the 
same  "communion,  were  at  all  numerous. 
Tho  constant  emigration,  eai>eciallv  of  the 
J  Independents,  to  New  England,  kept  down 
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their  numbers;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that, 
despite  the  constant  irritation  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  but  few  of  the  Puritans 
seceded.  Down  to  the  Civil  War,  they  con- 
tinued, us  a  whole,  members  of  the  Church ; 
and,  though  the  high  monarchist  doctrines  of 
the  Caroline  bishops  and  the  need  of  the 
Scottish  alliance  forced  the  bulk  of  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  to  accept  Presbytery, 
the  Hook  of  Discipline,  and  the  General 
Assembly,  the  flux  of  opinion  during  the  whole 
of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  makes  it  hard 
to  draw  the  lino  between  Conformist  and 
Nonconformist.  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Baptists,  along  with  the  old  clergy  who 
accepted  the  "  Engagements,"  could  be  Con- 
formists under  the  Established  Church  of 
Cromwell ;  while  Quakers,  Fifth  Monarchists, 
and  rigid  Anglicans  were  united  in  a  Non- 
conformity that  was  hardly  tolerated.  The 
Restoration  destroyed  a  system  which  the 
historian  of  Puritanism  admits  "  to  have 
never  l>cen  to  the  satisfaction  of  anv  bodv  of 
Christians."  The  Act  of  Uniformity  (May  17, 
1662)  imposed  on  all  the  l>eneficed  clergy 
the  duty  of  reading  publicly  the  amended 
Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  declaring 
their  unfeigned  assent  to  everything  con- 
tained in  it  ;  to  receive  episcopal  ordina- 
tion if  they  had  it  not  already ;  and  to 
abjure  the  Covenant.  Nearly  two  thousand 
ministers  gave  up  their  cures  rather  than 
submit  to  such  conditions.  With  their 
secession  the  history  of  Nonconformity  in 
England  really  begins.  Despite  the  series  of 
stringent  stututes  by  which  Clarendon  and 
the  High  Church  "Parliament  made  Non- 
conformity penal,  the  chief  Dissenting 
Churches  now  received  their  organisation. 
The  older  bodies,  the  Independents  and 
Baptists,  simply  returned  with  augmented 
membership  to  their  former  condition.  A 
powerful  Presbyterian  Church  was  added  to 
the  Nonconforming  bodies,  which  included 
not  oulv  the  zealots  of  the  Covenant,  but 
liberal  Low  Churchmen  like  Baxter,  whom 
a  conciliatory  policy  would  have  easilv  re- 
tained. The  swarm  of  minor  sects  which  the 
religious  anarchy  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
created  still  continued.  The  Quakers  were 
the  most  important  of  these  who  did  not 
ultimately  become  extinct.  A  few  Socinian 
Congregations  had  already  been  established, 
despite  the  l»an  of  all  parties  alike. 

In  1662  the  Corj>on»tion  Act  deprived  the 
Dissenters  of  some  of  thrirmost  valued  rights 
as  citizens.  In  1664  the  First  Conventicle 
Act  made  the  meeting  of  five  Nonconformists 
for  religious  worship  an  offence  punishable, 
for  tho  first  time  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  for  the  third  by  slavery  in  the  American 
plantations.  In  166*5  the  Five  Mile  Act  strove 
to  make  it  impossible  for  Nonconforming 
ministers  to  earn  a  bring,  and  hard  for  them 
to  escape  being  sent  to  gaol.  In  1673  the  Test 
Act  imposed  a  sacramental  qualification  on  all 


officials,  which  most  Nonconformists  could 
not   conscientiously   take.      StiU,   even  in 
this  black  }>eriod,  when  the  gaols  were  full 
of  men  like  Baxter  and  Bunyan,  traces  of 
more  liberal  feeling,  such  as  Bishop  Wilkins's 
abortive  attempts  at  comprehension,  were  not 
wanting.    The  i>olitic  attempt  of  the  crown 
to  unite  the  Nonconformists  with  the  Catholics 
against  the  Church— which  marked  the  various 
Declarations  of  Indulgence — signally  failed. 
Nearly  successful  with  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
the  Nonconformists — this  time  in  alliance 
with    the  whole  Church    party  —  signally 
triumphed  in  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Their 
period  of  direct  persecution  was  now  over. 
The  Comprehension  Bill  indeed,  which  was 
to  do  justice  to  the  descendants  of  the  ejected 
of  1662,  was  a  failure.    But  the  Toleration  Act 
gave  "ease  to  scrupulous  consciences"  by 
allowing  those  who  took  new  oaths  of  alle- 
giance  and   supremacy,  and   a  declaration 
against  popery,  to  worship  freely  after  their 
own  manner,  and  exempted  them  from  the 
penalties  for  absenting  themselves  from  church, 
and  holding  illegal  conventicles,  and  even  jht- 
mitted  Quakers  to  affirm  instead  of  swearing. 
But  meetings  were  to  bo  held  with  open 
doors,  ministers  were  to  approve  the  thirty- 
six  out  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  which  con- 
cerned doctrine,  and  Papists  and  Socinians 
were  excluded  from  the  Act.    This  imperfect 
measure  of  toleration,  in  conjunction  with  the 
jiractice  of  occasional  conformity,  which  opened 
up  municipal  and  other  offices,  were  at  the  time 
enough  for  practical  purposes.    The  attempts 
of  the  High  Churchmen  under  Anne  to  re- 
voke its  benefits  were  not  successful.  The 
•Schism  Act,  and  the  Act  against  Occasional 
Conformity,were  with  difficulty  passed.  But  on 
the  accession  of  George  I.  began  the  long  reign 
of  Latitudinarian  Ix>w  Churchmanship  that 
saw  in  tho  Nonconformist  a  strong  support  of 
the  Whig  party.    Though  Walpolc  refused 
to  stir  up  High  Church  hostility  by  repealing 
the  Acts  of  Charles  II.,  it  became  "the  custom 
from  the  accession  of  George  II.  to  pass  an 
annual  Act  of  Indemnity  to  those  who  had 
broken  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which 
made  thorn  partially  inoperative.     In  1718 
the  repeal  of  the  Occasional  Conformity  and 
Schism  Acts,  and  failure  to  repeal  parts  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  marks  tho  spirit 
of  the  compromise.  In  1 727  the  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  and  Baptists  were  loosely  or- 
ganised into  a  body  known  as  the  Three 
Denominations,  which  enjoyed  some  legal 
recognition  and  exceptional  privileges.  But 
the  general  decay  of  religious  fervour  which 
marked  the  eighteenth  century  fully  affected 
tho    Nonconformists.     The  Presbyterians 
gradually  drifted  into  Unitarianism  in  doc- 
trine, and  almost  into  Congregationalism 
in  organisation.    Nearly  all  missionary  fer- 
vour had  abated  when  tho  Weslcyan  move- 
ment arose  during  the  reign  of  George  IIL 
Tho  ecclesiastical  connections  and  Arminian 
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theology  of  Wesley  retarded  his  influence  upon 
the  Nonconformist  bodies  for  a  long  time ; 
and  it  viu  not  till  after  his  denth  that  the 
■<  people  called  Methodists  "  could  be  regarded 
as  distinct  from  the  Church  from  which  they 
sprang.  The  influence-  of  Whitefield  was 
perhaps  more  direct  But  before  the  end  of 
the  centurv  the  Evangelical  movement  had 
given  new  life  to  the  Nonconformist  churches. 
The  increased  interest  in  religious  matters, 
and  the  spread  of  the  habit  of  churchgoing 
largely  increased  tho  numbers  of  all  the 
great  religious  bodies;  a  piocess  which  was 
continued  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  religious 
history  of  the  eighteenth  centurv  was  the  vast 
growth  of  Nonconformity  in  W  ales,  not  only 
through  the  Methodist  movement,  which  de- 
veloped independently  the  similar  movement  in 
England,  but  also  through  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  older  Nonconformist  comm unions 
in  that  country.  The  growth  of  a  strong  body  of 
Presbyterian  Nonconformists  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  as  the  result  of  a  scries  of  schisms 
on  the  question  of  church  patronage,  must 
also  be  mentioned.  In  Ireland  alone,  where 
the  two  Protestant  denominations— the  Irish 
Church  und  the  Presbyterian*— correspond 
roughly  to  the  English  and  Scotch  settlers, 
was  there  a  comparatively  slight  development 
of  Nonconformity. 

Side  by  side  with  the  numerical  increase  of 
Nonconformity,  a  series  of  remedial  laws 
gradually  removed  the  disabilities  and  in- 
equalities which  still  attended  Dissent,  even 
after  the  days  of  tho  Toleration  Act.  In 
1779  the  subscription  imposed  by  the  Tolera- 
tion Act  on  tho  Dissenting  clergy  was 
abolished.  In  1792  the  Scottish  Episco- 
palians were  relieved  from  the  severe  restraints 
m  which  their  disloyalty  had  involved  them. 
But  Fox's  attempt  to  relieve  the  Unitarians 
in  the  same  year  failed.  At  last,  in  1828, 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  repealed. 
The  Dissenters'  Marriage  Act  of  1836  allowed 
the  solemnisation  of  Nonconformist  marriages 
in  their  own  chajR-ls.  In  1808,  after  a  long 
agitation,  compulso'-y  Church  rates  were 
abolished.  In  1869  the  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished.  In  1£70  the  University  Tests 
Act*  opened  to  the  whole  nation  the  old 
universities.  In  1880  the  Duriuls  Act  allowed 
Nonconformist  burials  in  the  parish  church- 
yards. It  was  only  after  so  long  a  series  of 
struggles  that  tho  religious  liberties  of  the 
Nonconformists  were  finally 
[Pikitans  ;  Methodists,  .ice] 


N«l,  UiMory  of  th«  Puritan* !  CulamT. 

con/ormUU'  Memorial t  Unftuv,  History  of  lh+t en- 
ter' ;  Dr.  Stoutfhton.  Rtiijion  in  England  ;  Reen, 
H'ffory  of  Wthh  jfonrn.  formity :  Abbey  ana 
Overton.  The  Kn.»)i*n  Chu'rcK  in  th*  Ki<jhtrmth 
Century;  Ty*rtiian,  L>/#  of  H'etlev;  Halhuii. 
Conii.  Hi*.,  May.  On*.  UM. ;  Leeky  BiM.of 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  For  the  tarty 
"  i  nee  fclao  the  article  Pcbttaks. 

[T  F.  T.] 


Non-Jurors,  The,  comprised  a  consider- 
able minority  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  at  the  Revo- 
lution.   They  were  about  four  hundred  in 
number,  and  included  the  Primate  Bancroft, 
and  four  others  of  the  "  Seven  Bishops,"  Ken, 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  White,  of  Peterborough, 
Lloyd,  of  St.  Asaph,  Turner,  of  Ely,  and 
several  eminent  divines,  of  whom  Jeremy  Col- 
lier and  Charles  Leslie  were  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated.    They  based  their  objections  on 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  maintaining 
that  by  the  44  powers  that  be  "  St.  Paul  meant 
the  powers  that  44  ought  to  be ; "  but  their 
writings  were  more  numerous  than  solid,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  entertained  no  unfounded  con- 
tempt for  their  reasoning  powers.    Very  few 
of  the  laity  followed  them,  as  the  Protestant 
Jacobites  were  not  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  as  a  qualification  for  attending  di- 
vine service,  and,  being  in  the  position  of  shep- 
herds without  sheep,  the  non-juring  clergy  sank 
into  idle  habits,  or  took  to  secular  professions. 
In  1690  the  issue  of  a  form  of  prayer  and 
humiliation  bv  the  Jacobite  press,  at  a  timo 
when  a  French  invasion  was  daily  expected, 
aroused  the  utmost  indignation  against  the 
non-juring  bishops,  but  they  issued  a  reply 
solemnly  denying  any  knowledge  of  the  pub- 
lication.   In  the  following  year,  after  Bishop 
Burnet  had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
conciliate  them  on  dangerously  liberal  terms, 
the  sees  of  these  bishops  were  filled  up,  San 
croft  being  superseded  by  Tillotson.  The 
ex-Primate,  who  bore  his  deprivation  with 
far  less  dignity  than  Bishop  Ken,  thereupon 
drew  up  a  list  of  divines  which  he  sent  to 
James  with  a  request  that   two  might  be 
nominated  to  keep  up  the  succession.  James 
chose  Hickcs  and  Wagstaffe.    This  hierarchy 
at  first  caused  some  alarm  to  the  government, 
especially  when  the  Non- jurors  were  found  to 
be  implicated  in  the  various  Jacobite  con- 
spiracies, and  they  suffered  considerably  l>oth 
after  17  IS  and  1745.    Soon,  however,  schism* 
broke  out  within  the  little  body,  some  having 
leanings  towards  the  Greek  Church,  some 
towards  Rome,  others  being  rigidly  orthodox  in 
their  Anglicanism.     By  1720  tho  communion 
had  broken  into  two  main  sections,  of  which 
that  headed  by  Spinkos  dissented  only  on  tho 
question  of  the  oaths  and  prayers  for  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  while  Collier  introduced  a  una 
communion  offict  of  Roman  Catholic  tendencies. 
There  were  also  minor  divisions.  Neverthe- 
less the  Non-jurors,  who  counted  among  their 
number!  William  Law,  the  author  of  The 
Serious  Call,  and  Carte  the  historian,  were 
not  finally  extinguished  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.    Gordon,  thr>  List 
bishop  of  the  regular  t>ody,  dying  in  1779, 
and  Borthe,  the  last  of  the  Separatists,  in  180o. 
There  were  also  Prcsbvterian  Non -jurors  in 
Scotland.     These   declined  to  acknowledge 
William  and  Mary,  first  because  they  were 
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not  of  their  covenant,  secondly,  because  they 
had  spared  King  James.  Calling  themselves 
tho  Reformed  Presbytery,  they  continued  to 
thunder  against  William  and  his  successors ; 
and,  though  they  split  up  into  factions,  there 
•was  still  in  1 780  a  considerable  numtar  who 
resolutely  declined  to  own  the  government  by 
paying  taxes  or  accepting  municipal  offices. 
At  length  they  became  so  few  as  to  be  unable 
to  keep  up  meeting-houses,  and  were  called 
Non-hearers.    [Jacomites  ;  Sancroft.] 

Luthhury,  Hud.  ofths  Xon- Juror*  ;  Macaulay. 

Hi,  ch.  xiv.  and  xvi. ;   1  iv.,  ch.  xvii. ;  and 

Lecky,  i..  ch.  i.  [L.  C.  S-] 

Norfolk,  Peerage  of.  [Howard,  Family 
ok] 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowhray,  Di  ke  op 
(d.  MOO1,  was  the  »<>n  of  John  Mowbray  and 
Elizabeth,  granddaughter  and  heiress  of 
Thomas  of  Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk.  He 
was  created  Earl  of  Nottingham  in  1383,  and 
Earl  Marshal  in  1386.  He  was  one  of  the 
Lords  Appellant  of  1 387,  but  afterwards  joined 
the  king  and  helped  to  execute  his  father- in- 
law, the  Earl  of  Arundel.  He  was  Governor 
of  Calais,  and  to  his  charge  Gloucester  was 
intrusted  in  1397,  where  he  died,  probably 
murdered  by  Mowbray,  who  in  the  same  year 
was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  the  next 
year  he  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of  Hereford, 
and  each  accused  the  other  of  treason.  It 
was  decided  that  the  matter  should  be  fought 
out  at  Coventry,  but  teforc  the  duel  com- 
menced, the  king  stopped  the  proceedings 
and  banished  both  the  combatants,  Norfolk 
for  life,  and  Hereford  for  six  years.  Norfolk 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and 
died  at  Venice. 

Norfolk.  John  Howard,  1st  Di  ke  of  (i. 
1485),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  by 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas 
Mowbray.  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  took  part  in 
Talliot's"  expedition  to  Gascony.  and  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Castillon.  He  was  much 
favoured  bv  Edward  IV.,  who  made  him 
treasurer  of  the  household,  and  in  1478  cap- 
tain-general at  sea.  Ho  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  in  his  expedition  to  Scot- 
land in  1482.  and  on  Richard  III.'s  accession 
to  the  throne  was  made  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Earl  Marshal.  He  steadily  adhered  to 
Richard,  and  was  killed  whilst  fighting  for 
him  at  Bosworth.  Norfolk  was  warned  of 
treacherv  the  night  before  the  battle  by  a 
paper  which  he  found  pinn.ni  to  his  tent  with 
the  following  rhyme  upon  it : — 

*  Jockey  of  Norfolk.  be  not  too  hold. 
For  Dickon  thy  waster  in  bought  and  sold." 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  2nd  Dike 
of  (rf.  1524).  was  the  son  of  John  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  killed  at  Bosworth 
Field  while  fighting  on  the  side  of  Richard 
III.  Like  his  father,  he  fought  under 
Richard's  banner  at  Bosworth,  *nd,  being 


taken  prisoner,  was  lodged  for  a  period  in  the 
Tower,  his  newly-acquired  title  of  Earl  of 
Surrey  being  declared  forfeited.  He  trans- 
ferred" his  allegiance  to  Henry  VII  :  and  he 
was  entrusted  as  the  king's  lieutenant  with  the 
important  duty  of  tranquillising  the  northern 
districts  of  England.  In  1497  Surrey  was 
directed  to  provide  against  the  expected 
Scottish  inroads.  His  rapid  march  to 
Norham,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Fox 
Bishop  of  Durham,  compelled  James  IV 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat  into  his  own 
kingdom.  Under  Henry  VIII.,  Surrey 
became  a  trusted  member  of  the  royal 
ministry  :  he  also  still  further  distinguished 
himself"  in  the  field  by  his  decisive  victory 
over  James  IV.  nt  Flodden  (q.v.)  in  1513; 
and  by  the  complete  check  he  succeeded  in 
giving  in  1523  to  the  Scotch  invasion  under 
Albany,  the  consequence  of  which  last  suc- 
cess «as  a  peace  of  eighteen  years  between 
the  two  countries.  In  1522  fie  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  English  expedition  de- 
spatched to  France  for  the  purpose  of  act- 
ing against  that  kingdom  in  conjunction 
with  the  Imperialist  forces.  Circumstance* 
were,  however,  not  favourable  to  any  decisive 
engagement,  and  Surrey's  hostile  proceedings 
were  limited  to  a  general  ravaging  of  the 
coast  of  Britanny.  Surrey  had  his  dukedom 
and  the  earl-marshalship  restored  to  him  in 
1514,  and  was  made  Lord  Treasurer  and 
Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  3rd  Dm 
of  (h.  1473,  d.  1554),  was  a  distinguished 
soldier  and  statesman  under  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  two  immediate  successors.  His 
first  public  appearance  in  the  field  was  at 
Flodden,  where  he  fought  under  his  father. 
Subsequently,  on  becoming  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk in  1524,  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  king's  Council  as 
the  political  opponent  of  Wolsey,  and  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  English  nobility. 
His  tact  and  firmness  enabled  him  to  put 
down  the  Suffolk  riots  in  1525.  On  Wolsey's 
fall  in  1530,  Norfolk  became  Henrv's  chief 
minister.  As  the  recognised  head  of  the 
conservative  partv  in  Church  matters,  and  the 
chief  representative  of  the  older  nobility,  he 
was  deputed  by  Henry  to  negotiate  with  the 
rebel  leaders  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
He  was  instrumental  in  passing  the  statute 
known  as  the  Six  Articles.  In  October.  16*2, 
he  was  in  command  of  tho  English  army  in 
Scotland,  on  the  occasion  of  the  hostilities 
between  the  two  countries  which  ended  in  the 
Scottish  disaster  of  Solway  Moss.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1546,  however,  the  influence  of  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Hertford,  who  had  taken 
Cromwell's  place  as  leader  of  the  reforming 
party,  was  strong  enough  to  bring  about 
Norfolk's  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treason.  A 
suspicion  of  pretensions  to  the  throne  was  a 
fatal  one  for  Henry  to  conceive  of  any  of  his 
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nobles,  and  Norfolk  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  his  gifted  son,  the  young  Earl  of 
Surrey,  who  was  executed  on  the  same 
groundless  charge  of  treason. (Jan.  21.  1547), 
had  not  the  king's  own  death  preceded  the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution.  AH  through 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  however,  ho  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner,  and  was  only  restored 
to  liberty  on  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the 
throne.  He  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  Duko 
of  Northumberland,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rising  under  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt. 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  4th  Di.ke  of 
(£.  1536,  d.  1572),  grandson  of  the  third  duke, 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  in 
England  under  Elizabeth,  and  a  Catholic 
in  politics,  though  in  creed  he  professed  him- 
self an  Anglican.  Whilst  in  command  of  tho 
Army  of  the  North,  during  the  Scotch  cam- 
paign of  1560,  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
the  queen,  who  feared  his  popularity.  In 
1568  Norfolk  was  appointed  president  of  the 
commission  of  inquiry  at  York  to  examine 
the  charges  brought  against  Mary  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  idea  first 
arose  amongst  the  Catholic  nobles  of  a 
nuirriage  between  the  duke  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  This  marriage,  urged  on  by  Murray 
and  Maitland,  was  extremely  distasteful  to 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  Norfolk  declared  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  marry  one  who 
had  been  a  competitor  for  the  crown.  He  sub- 
sequently, however,  gave  his  adhesion  to  tho 
scheme,  and,  in  conjunction  with  others  of 
the  queen's  Council,  such  as  Leicester,  Sussex, 
and  Throgmorton,  he  joined  the  plan  of 
marrying  Mary  on  condition  that  she  out- 
wardly conformed  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Elizabeth,  however,  remained 
averse  to  tho  match.  A  plot  formed  against 
Cecil  was  discovered,  and  Norfolk,  who  had 
been  intriguing  with  Spain  for  an  attack  on 
the  commercial  interest*  of  England,  re- 
nounced Protestantism,  and  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  lords  in  tho 
north.  In  October,  1669.  however,  Norfolk 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  re- 
gained his  liberty  the  following  year  by 
giving  a  written  promise  not  to  pursue  tho 
scheme  of  the  marriage.  The  duke,  however, 
quickly  found  himself  involved  in  a  fresh 
Catholic  conspiracy,  known  as  the  Kidolfi  Plot 
(q.v.).  In  Sept.,  1571,  some  letters  which  fell 
into  Cecil's  hands  caused  Norfolk  to  be  lodged 
in  the  Tower.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in  the 
following  January.  The  charge  against  him 
was  that  of  comparing  the  queen's  death— 

(1)  by  seeking  to  marry  the  Queen  of  Scots; 

(2)  by  soliciting  foreign  powers  to  invade  the 
realm  ;  (3  by  sending  money  to  the  aid  of  the 
English  who  were  rebels,  and  of  the  Scotch 
who  were  enemies  to  the  queen.  The  duko 
denied  all  the  charges,  but  was  found  guilty 
of  high  trvason,  and,  after  some  delay  caused 


by  the  unwillingness  of  Elizabeth  to  sign  the 
warrant,  was  executed  Juno  2,  1572. 

Hurkigh  Papm ;  Liogird,  Utit.  of  Eng.  ; 
Stowe,  . i 1 . ;  Fronde,  Hut.  of  Eng. 

Norham,  The  Conference  op  (June, 
1291),  took  place  at  Norham,  on  the  Tweed, 
between  Edward  L  and  the  English  barons 
on  the  one  side,  and  tho  competitors  for  tho 
crown  of  Scotland,  together  with  some  of  tho 
representatives  of  the  Scotch  Estates,  on  tho 
other.  Edward  offered  to  settle  tho  disputo 
for  tho  Scottish  crown,  only  asking  as  a 
roward  for  his  services  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  overlordship  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch. 
The  conference  was  dissolved  for  three  weeks 
in  order  that  the  Scotch  representative*  might 
consult  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  reassembled  at  the  same  placo. 
Edward's  title  to  the  superiority  over  Scot- 
land was  not  disputed :  tho  competitors 
all  acknowledged  his  authority,  and,  after 
some  inquiry  into  their  various  claims,  tho 
conference  was  adjourned  for  a  year,  tho 
question  not  being  settled  until  Nov.,  1292. 

Norman  Conquest,  The.  It  might, 
perhaps,  bo  more  accurate  to  describe  tho 
passage  of  history  that  goes  by  this  name  as 
the  conquest  of  the  English  crown  by  a 
Norman  duke,  whom  a  curious  train  of  acci- 
dents and  circumstances  had  tempted  into  tho 
position  of  a  candidato  for  the  regal  dignity, 
but  who  had  to  assert  the  right  to  offer  him- 
self, not,  strictly  speaking,  against  the  men  of 
England,  but  against  a  rival  candidate  that 
had  stolen  a  march  upon  him.  It  was  cer- 
tainly an  event  that  involved  several  conse- 
quences galling  to  the  national  temper,  as 
well  as  ruinous  to  some  and  injurious  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  it  was  not  a 
conquest  of  the  country  in  the  ordinary  senso 
— the  land  and  people  were  not  conquered 
by  a  single  alien  race,  and  made  subject 
to  another  Land  and  people,  as  was  Ire- 
land in  earlier  and  India  in  later  times. 
A  splendid  foreign  adventurer  brought 
the  country  to  such  a  pass  that  its  chief 
men  had  no  choice  but  to  elect  him  king. 
This  event  does  not  essentially  differ  in  its  ono 
radical  characteristic  from  that  of  the  ascent 
of  William  of  Orange  to  tho  throne— in  degree, 
in  circumstances,  in  nature  and  extent  of  con- 
sequences it  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  later 
conquest  of  the  crown,  but  it  is  not  without 
strong  features  of  resfrnblance.  The  conditions 
of  which  this  conquest  was  the  outcome  wero 

I  the  usual  historical  mixture  of  seeming  acci- 
dent and  personal  character;  these  began  to 
combine  towards   the  event  that  was  to  be 

'  their  product  about  1052.  In  that  year  the 
royal  stock  of  Cerdic  and  of  Egbert — from 
which  tho  unforced  choice  of  the  nation  hud 

I  hitherto  never  swerved — appeared  to  bo  ap- 
proaching extinction :  it  was  as  good  as 
certain  that  the  reigning  king,  the  saintly 

|  Edward,  would  die  childless,  whilst  the  only 
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other  immediate  scion  of  the  stock  that  might 
he  available,  Edward,  called  the  Outlaw- 
Edmund  Ironside's  sole  surviving  son — was 
an  exile  in  Hungary.  Moreover,  the  lately 
all-powerful  family  of  Godwin,  which  might 
possibly  have  supplied  material  for  a  new 
royal  house,  had  just,  to  its  last  male  member, 
been  disgraced  and  driven  from  the  kingdom. 
The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  possibilities 
were  apparently  exhausted.  Now,  in  the 
eleventh  century  such  a  conjuncture  could 
hardly  fail  to  breed  ambitious  thoughts  in  an 
able:  and  enterprising  kinsman — albeit  by  the 
female  and  alien  side  only— of  the  existing 
king's,  a  young  man  whose  spirit  was  up- 
lifted by  great  achievements  at  home,  and 
who  knew  that  King  Edward  had,  from  early 
associations,  a  preference  for  the  stranger 
race  to  which  he  belonged.  This  kinsman 
was  William  the  Bastard.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  of  two  wars  that  Ethelred  the  Un- 
ready had  waged  with  a  Norman  duke,  the 
English  king  hid  (1002)  married  Emma, 
daughter  of  Duke  Richard  I.  King  Edward 
was  an  offspring  of  this  marriage.  Thus,  not 
only  did  the  ruling  houses  of  England  and 
Normandy  beeomo  connected,  but  also  the 
fugitive  Athelings  of  the  former  found  an 
asylum  with  the  latter,  and  the  one  of  them 
that  lived  to  l>©  chosen  king  learned  to  love 
the  ways  and  men  of  the  land  of  his  educa- 
tion better  than  those  of  the  land  of  his  birth. 
His  eye,  therefore,  must  have  fallen  with 
favour  on  the  foremost  man  of  the  race  he 
cherished,  the  great-grandson  of  his  Norman 
grandfather.  And  under  Edward's  fostering 
care  a  purely  Norman  interest  was  already 
fast  growing  up  in  England  :  Norman  adven- 
turers in  considerable  numl>ers  were  settling 
in  the  kingdom  and  reaping  an  abundant 
harvest  of  lands  and  preferments,  ecclesias-. 
tical  and  civil.  Canute's  success,  too,  had 
Bhown  that  the  great  prize  was  not  beyond 
tho  reach  of  an  utter  stranger.  Moved 
doubtless  by  such  considerations,  in  1052 
William  seized  the  occasion  of  tho  expulsion 
of  the  family  of  Godwin  to  cross  the  Channel 
on  a  visit  to  his  cousin  Edward,  who  pro- 
bably then  gave  him  the  assurances  of  sup- 
port* which  William  afterwards  represented 
as  a  promise  of  the  succession  to  tho  crown. 
Tho  crown  was  not  Edward's  to  bestow,  but 
his  persuasions  and  influence  might  do  much 
towards  fixing  tho  choice  of  the  Wise  Men 
after  his  death.  Yet.  if  we  are  to  take  the 
word  of  tho  Chrontcie,  when  Edward  camo 
near  his  dying  hour,  he  recommended 
another  candidate,  Harold,  the  eldest  living 
son  of  Godwin :  for  William  was  not  long 
returned  home  when  Godwin  and  his  sons 
forced  their  restoration.  The  Norman  in- 
terest in  England  was  depressed,  and  in 
course  of  time  Harold  had  made  him- 
self the  first  man  of  the  English  people. 
In  him,  too,  ambitious  thoughts  must 
have  arisen.      What  looks  like  an  effort  on 


Edward's  part  to  avert  the  conflict,  failed ; 
in  1057  he  recalled  Edward  the  Outlaw, 
only  to  enable  him  to  die  in  England.  And 
the  Outlaw's  only  son,  Edgar,  though  not 
too  young  to  be  elected  at  a  less  critical  time, 
appears  for  the  moment  to  have  been  lost  in 
the  shadow  of  the  two  mighty  antagonists. 
About  1064  a  misadventure  of  Harold's  gave 
William  a  decided  advantage  over  his  future 
rival.  Cast  ashore  on  the  territory  of  Guy  of 
Ponthieu,  Harold  was  delivered  from  the 
captivity  that  necessarily  followed  by  the 
interference  of  William,  who  was  Guy's 
immediate  lord,  and  was  obliged  to  share  his 
deliverer's  hospitality  till  he  had  complied 
with  the  conditions  that  his  host  exacted. 
These  are  not  certainly  known:  but  pro- 
bably were  that  Harold  should  marry  Wil- 
liam's daughter,  and  support  his  claim  to  the 
English  crown.  It  is  said— and  the  story 
may  bo  true — that  to  add  a  greater  a wf  ni- 
ne** to  Harold's  oath,  a  heap  of  relics 
had  been  secreted  under  the  sacred  things 
on  which  Harold  was  made  to  swear.  But 
the  oath  had  no  power  to  bind  the  aspiring 
Englishman.  Within  two  years  Edward  died 
(Jan.  5,  1066),  and  on  the  next  day  Harold, 
presumably  after  some  form  of  election,  was 
crowned  king  by  A  hired,  Archlmhop  of  York, 
in  the  newly-conseeiated  abbey  church  of 
Westminster.  A  few  days  later  tidings  of 
this  event  came  to  William,  who  at  once  re- 
solved to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  great 
prize  with  the  man  tbat  had  sworn  to  befriend 
him  in  his  suit,  but  had  now  snatched  it  from 
him.  He  first  challenged  Harold  to  fulfil  the 
alleged  compact;  and  receiving  either  no 
answer  at  all  or  an  answer  that  pleaded  seve- 
ral excuses  for  non-fulfilment,  he  set  about 
making  extensive  preparations  for  nn  expe- 
dition against  the  new  king.  At  Lillebonne 
he  won  his  somewhat  reluctant  barons  to  a 
participation  in  the  enterprise  ;  he  gained  the 
willing  assistance  of  the  trading  class  among 
his  subjects ;  he  denounced  Harold  as  a  per- 
jurer over  Europe  ;  by  pledging  himself 
liberally  he  secured  the  sympathies  and  in  a 
>cnse  the  apostolic  benediction  for  his  under- 
taking of  Pope  Alexander  II.,  who  even  sent 
him  a  consecrated  banner  and  a  ring  with  a 
hair  of  8t.  Peter ;  he  invited  volunteers  from 
other  lands ;  and  from  Eland*  rs,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  and  Britanny  men  thronged  to  his 
standard.  The  north-western  corner  of  Kurope 
was  awakened  to  an  unwonted  enthusiasm  by 
his  ardour  and  loud  trumpeting  of  the  merits 
of  his  cause.  In  forwarding  his  design, 
Lanfranc  of  Pavia,  and  William,  the  son  of 
the  self  sacrificing  Osbern.  were  especially 
helpful.  Forests  were  felled  to  build  him 
innumerable  ships.  By  these  exertions  a 
great  host  of  mixed  composition,  given,  at 
the  highest,  as  60.000,  at  the  lowest  as 
14,000,  was,  while  it  was  yet  summer,  col- 
lected, first  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive,  and  then 
at  St.  Valery  upon  the  Somme,  where  a  trans- 
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port  fltx  t,  whose  lowest  estimate  is  696,  luy 
ready  to  receive  them.  After  a  long  and 
harassing  delay,  due  to  thwarting  winds,  the 
expedition  was  at  last  allowed  to  lift  anchor 
on  Sept.  27,  and  next  day  it  appeared  off  the 
coast  of  Sussex.  The  moment  was  eminently 
favourable.  Harold's  fleet,  which  had  lain 
there  all  the  summer  to  guard  the  approaches 
to  tho  land,  had  been  forced  from  its  post  by 
the  exhaustion  of  its  provisions;  and  the 
Norman  host  disembarked  at  Pevunsey  unob- 
structed. Indeed,  tho  moment  was  doubly 
favourable.  Harold  and  tho  choicest  de- 
fenders of  his  kingdom  had,  on  the  very  evo 
of  the  dread  hour,  been  called  northwards  to 
repel  a  fatally-timed  invasion  of  his  brother 
Tosti  and  tho  Norwegian  king,  Harold  Har- 
drada  ;  and  two  days  before  William  left  St. 
Valery,  had  vanquished  and  skin  them  both 
at  Stamford  Bridge.  Coast  ami  southern 
shires  alike  were  thus  bare  of  defence,  and 
William  was  free  to  act  as  he  thought  best 
fitted  to  serve  his  ends.  He  led  his  host 
to  Hastings,  raised  defensive  works  there,  and 
proceeded  by  a  systematic  destruction  of  the 
houses  and  ravage  of  the  fields  that  were 
within  his  power,  to  provoke  Harold  to  stako 
the  issuo  on  a  single  battle.  Harold  did  not 
disappoint  him.  On  being  told  of  his  rival's 
landing,  he  gathered  round  him  his  house- 
carls  and  marched  with  a  well-nigh  incredible 
swif  tncta  from  York  to  Ijondon,  mustered  to 
his  standard  all  tho  available  strength  of 
Wessex  and  his  brothers  (ivrth  and  Leof- 
wiue'a  earldoms,  then  led  his  men  rapidly 
to  the  hill  of  Senlac  (now  Battle) ;  and,  ar- 
riving on  October  13th,  threw  up  earth- works, 
built  palisading!},  and  awaited  the  onset  of 
the  invaders.  On  tho  following  morning 
(Saturday,  Oct.  14),  this  onset  was  given, 
and  after  an  entire  day's  fighting,  as  fierce 
and  obstinate  as  any  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  warfare,  tho  sun  set  on  tho  slaughter  of 
Harold,  his  brothers,  and  tbo  flower  of  his 
force,  and  the  hopeless  rout  of  the  rest.  The 
completeness  of  tho  result  is  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  impatience  of  Harold,  whose  eagerness 
to  rescuo  the  invaded  soil,  or  close  with  his 
antagonist,  made  him  give  battle  with  but  a 
fraction  of  his  strength,  and,  by  others,  to 
his  brothers-in-law,  tho  liirls  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  who  held  their  levies  aloof  from  the 
struggle  till  it  was  too  late.  But  it  looked  as 
if  tl  e  terrible  day  had  merely  cleared  from 
William's  path  his  most  formidable  com- 
petitor; the  surviving  loadors  of  the  nation 
were  not  yet  persuaded  to  elect  him  to  the 
kingdom.  They  chose  the  l>oy  Edgar  instead, 
and  made  ready  to  continue  tho  struggle. 
Thereupon  William  took  his  way  by  Komney, 
Dover,  and  Canterbury  towards  London, 
scattered  a  body  of  Ijondoners  who  tried  to 
check  his  progress,  and  set  fire  to  Southwark. 
But  finding  the  capital  still  insubmissive,  he 
went  with  his  army  to  Wallingford,  crossed 
the  river  there,  and  moved  on  London  from 


the  west.  This  advance  brought  the  Wise  Men 
that  directed  tho  resistance  to  their  knees ; 
they  decided  to  offer  William  the  crown ;  and 
meeting  him  at  Berkhampstead  with  Aldred 
of  York  at  their  head,  they  announced  to  him 
the  choice  they  had  mado.  Yet  William  did 
not  accept  the  proffered  crown  till  ho  had 
consulted  with  his  Norman  nobles,  and  been 
advised  by  them  to  do  so.  He  then  despatched 
a  part  cf  his  army  to  London  to  begin  the 
construction  of  a  fortress  there,  and  following 
leisurely  with  the  main  body,  was,  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  crowned  in  the  great  Minster  by 
the  hands  of  Archbishop  Aldred.  An  un- 
pleasant incident  marred  the  ceremony.  Tho 
approving  shouts  of  the  English  within  the 
church,  mistaken  for  cries  of  onslaught  by 
the  Normans  without,  made  those  set  the 
neighbouring  houses  on  fire,  and  a  scene  of 
wild  riot  and  disorder  ensued.  The  crown 
whs  now  conquered ;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
at  Barking  in  Eesex,  tho  full  obedience  of  the 
country  seemed  to  bo  conquered  also.  Thither 
eamo  the  great  men  of  the  north,  Edwin, 
Morcar,  Waltheof,  Copsi,  and  others,  and 
made  formal  acknowledgment  of  William  as 
their  king.  Tho  Conquest  might  now  be 
thought  complete.  From  the  vast  estates  of 
Harold,  his  brothers,  and  other  partisans, 
William  rewarded  his  foUowers ;  but  he  cithe» 
left  undisturbed  or  confirmed  in  their  posses- 
sions and  offices  those  who  had  not  fought 
against  him  or  had  submitted.  To  outward 
appearance  the  only  material  change  was  a 
Norman  instead  of  an  English  king,  and  the 
addition  to  tho  higher  and  official  ranks  of  the 
population  of  a  contingent  of  foreign  nobles, 
each  with  a  foreign  following.  All  was 
quiet;  and  the  king,  having  deputed  the 
government  to  his  brother  Odo,  now  Earl  of 
Kent,  and  his  friend  Fitz-Osln'm,  now  Earl  of 
Hereford,  returned  home  with  his  army  in 
March,  1067.  But  the  work  of  conquest  proved 
to  be  only  half  done.  Owing,  it  may  be,  to  the 
harsh  or  inefficient  rule  of  the  regents,  armed 
risings  broke  out  all  over  the  country;  and 
William  came  back  to  find  that  the  w»st  and 
north  had  still  to  be  subdued.  Jn  1068  he 
marched  upon  Exeter,  which  had  placed  itself 
in  the  hands  of  Harold's  mother  and  sons, 
took  it  after  an  honourable  resistance,  and 
thus  brought  under  his  sway  tho  western 
counties.  The  northern  lands,  which  were 
also  in  rebellion,  wore  awed  into  transitory 
oliedience  by  a  movement  upon  Warwick; 
William  entered  York,  and  a  Norman  force 
under  Do  Comines  went  on  to  Durham.  The 
sons  of  Harold,  after  a  vain  attempt  on 
Bristol,  and  a  defeat  in  Somerset,  sailed  away. 
Again  tho  prospect  cleared.  But  again  it 
turned  out  to  1*e  illusive.  In  106U  the  north 
was  once  more  in  arms :  the  Normans  in 
Durham  were  slain  to  a  man  ;  and  York  was 
besieged  by  Gospatric  and  Edgar  tho 
Atheling.  For  a  moment  rebellion  tmbsidod 
before  William's  arrival  at  York,  but  only  to 
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renew  it*  fury  after  his  departure.  The  west, 
the  Welsh  border,  and  part*  of  the  Midland* 
also  sprang  toarn.s.  tiospatrie,  Edgar,  Wal- 
theof,  and  Edric  tho  Wild  took  part  in  the 
outbreak  ;  a  large  Danish  expedition  that  had 
just  landed  joined  the  insurgents ;  York  was 
stormed,  and  alinoBt  every  man  of  its 
Norman  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword. 
Leaving  the  other  centre*  of  insurrection  to 
the  industry  of  his  lieutenants,  who  did  not 
fail  him,  William  took  in  hand  those  of  the 
north,  and  quelled  them  one  bv  one.  Tho 
Danes  disappeared;  Edgar  fled;  C»o«patric 
and  Waltheof  submitted,  and  were  replaced 
in  their  earldoms.  The  chastisement,  pro- 
bably cruel,  of  the  country  folk  that  William 
deemed  necessary,  grew  in  the  narrative's  of 
later  writer*  into  a  pitiless  Living  waste  of  all 
northern  England,  into  a  clearance  from  this 
region  of  every  form  of  life.  From  this 
representation  we  may  withhold  our  belief 
till  evidence*  sufficient  to  establish  so  com- 
prehensive a  crime  be  produced.  An  arduous 
march  to  Chester  in  the  first  months  of  1070, 
and  the  occupation  of  that  city,  finished  the 
campaign,  and  with  it  the  process  of  conquest. 
When  William  dismissed  his  troops  at  Salis- 
bury in  March,  1070,  tho  work  was  practically 
done.  Isolated  attempts  had  still  to  bo 
crushed,  but  the  Conqueror's  hold  on  the 
kingdom  was  now  secure. 

Tho  earliest  effect  of  the  Conquest  re- 
sulted from  the  struggle  to  complete  it  ;  for 
the  fresh  sendees  therein  rendered  by  his 
foreign  followers  to  William  were  rewarded 
by  the  fresh  forfeitures  that  the  conflict 
generated.  The  nmks  of  the  great  land- 
owners were  thus  stocked  in  large  majority 
by  foreigners ;  and  tho  English  titled  and 
untitled  nobility  wore  for  centuries  largely  of 
foreign  origin.  The  rulers  of  the  land,  the 
men  who  administered  affairs  in  Church  and 
State,  were  for  some  generations  taken  almost 
exclusively  from  the  same  class ;  William 
was  either  afraid  to  trust  Englishmen,  or  did 
not  find  among  them  the  human  qualities  ho 
sought.  But  few  direct  radical  changes  came 
of  the  Conquest;  tho  laws  and  customs  of 
the  English  were  left  unaltered ;  the  ground- 
work of  the  political  system  continued  the 
same— compurgation,  ordeal,  view  of  frank- 
pledge, fyrd,  witenagemot,  all  survived  in 
their  entirety ;  to  every  Englishman  his  full 
sum  of  rights  and  capacities  remained.  But 
two  consequences  of  the  event  led  to  important 
changes  :  the  tenure  of  land  was  feudalised, 
and  a  new  system  and  new  principles  of  law 
were  planted  side  by  side  with  tho  old.  The 
former  process  created  in  time  a  thorough 
revolution  in  tho  tenure  of  bind,  in  the  re- 
lation of  tho  king  to  the  land,  and  the  relation 
of  the  landowners  to  the  king;  while  the 
latter,  though  applicable  only  to  men  of 
foreign  origin,  insensibly  influenced  and 
very  largely  transformed  the  native  usages. 
"  And  this,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "  ran  up  into 


the  highest  grades  of  organisation  ;  the  king's 
|  court  of  counsellors  was  comjx>sed  of  his  feudal 
tenants ;  the  ownership  of  land  was  now  the 
qualification  for  the  witenagemot  instead  of 
wisdom  ;  the  earldoms  became  fiefs  instead  of 
magistracies;  and  even  the  bishops  had  to 
accept  the  status  of  barons."  Among  the 
miscellaneous  effects  are  prominently  notice- 
able the  union  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
kingdom,  which  had  not  yet  learnt  to  hold 
loyally  together,  into  a  single  homogeneous 
state  and  people  ;  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  central  government  and  a  vigorou.^ 
execution  of  the  laws;  the  separation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  administration  ; 
the  closer  connection  of  tho  English  Church 
with  the  Roman  see,  and  its  exjtansion  into 
f.n  imposing  grandeur  hitherto  unknown ; 
■  the  breaking  down  of  tho  national  isolation, 
and  tho  final  entrance  of  England  into  the 
|  family  of  European  peoples.  (Treat  import- 
ance is  given  by  some  writers  to  the  moral 
discipline  that  tho  Conquest  brought  ;  we 
may  perhaps  regard  the  Norman  and  Angevin 
sway  as  the  rugged  school  that  fitted  the  nation 
for  constitutional  rule  and  self-government. 

Tbe  history  of  England  and  Normandy  before 
and  during  the  reitrn  of  William,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  theCouqueet,  are  told  in  detail  in  tbe 
great  work  of  Professor  Freeman,  Tfw  \or»» 
Con.jW  of  England.  [J.  R.] 

Normans,  The.  Tho  Normans  were 
simply  Northmen  or  Scandinavians  advanced 
some  stages  further  in  civilisation  by  a  few 
generations  of  residence  in  the  land  of  a  more 
humanised  people  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
settled  states.  Their  marvellous  efficiency  in 
their  palmy  days  is  probably  explained  by 
thei;  having  kept  their  native  hardiness  and 

[  hardihood  of  character — their  moral  muscu- 
larity, as  we  may  call  it— and  their  bold 
spirit  of  enterprise  unimpaired  by  the  culture, 
tho  turn  for  art  and  taste  for  tho  finer 
pursuits,  that  they  acquired  by  living  in 
Gaul.  Their  new  experience  merely  added 
intellectual  keenness,  deftness,  and  brillianey 
of  stroke  to  their  resources  for  action;  the 
old  stimulating  forces,  their  conrago  and 
their  endurance,  remained.  Their  ferocity 
had  become  valour,  and  their  bodilv  strength 
the  mastery  of  circumstances.     That  they 

i  owed  the  qualities  which  made  their  practical 
capacity  to  the  good  fortune  that  planted 
them  on  French  soil,  is  suggested  oy  the 
totally  different  history  of  their  kinsfolk  who 
had  taken  up  their  abode  in  other  lands. 
The  marauding  bands  of  Norwegian  pirates 
that  had  been  roaming  about  and  forming 
settlements  along  the  Seine  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  were  at  last  admitted  to  an 
authorised  participation  in  the  soil  bv  an 
agreement  that  Charles  the  Simple  made,  in 
912.  at  St.  Hair,  on  the  Epte,  with  thoir 
most  formidable  leader,  Rolf  the  Norseman. 
Thus  taken  within  the  pale  of  Continental 
civilisation,  they  rapidly  profited  by  thoir 
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advantages.  They  became  Christians:  they 
discarded  their  own,  and  adopted  the  French 
language;  they  cast  aside  their  semi-barbarous 
legal  usages,  and  took  those  of  the  Frank 
cultivators  of  the  soil  over  whom  they  domi- 
nated ;  they  learned  or  discovered  improved 
modes  and  principles  of  fighting  ;  they  ac- 
quired new  weapons — the  shield,  the  hauberk, 
the  lance,  and  the  long-bow ;  they  became 
masterly  horsemen ;  they  developed  an  im- 
pressive style  of  architecture,  and  built 
churches  and  monasteries;  they  founded 
bishoprics — in  a  word,  they  soon  furnished 
themselves  with  the  whole  moral,  spiritual, 
and  practical  garniture  of  human  conduct 
then  available,  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments of  their  own.  Their  territory  had 
increased  by  taking  in  both  kindred  settle- 
ments and  the  lands  of  neighbouring  peoples, 
till,  from  a  vaguely  described  "  land  of  the 
Northmen,"  it  became  historic  Normandy. 
Yet  this  wonderful  growth  was  compatible 
with  a  political  condition  which  was  often 
not  far  removed  from  anarchy.  The  aristo- 
cratic class  that  tho  free-living,  hot-natured 
pirate  leaders  had  founded,  and  the  unre- 
strained passions  of  the  dukes  replenished 
from  generation  to  generation,  were  ever  on 
the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  break  loose 
from  all  rule,  and  govern  themselves  and 
the  native  tillers  of  the  soil  that  lay  beneath 
them  at  their  own  sole  discretion.  Nor  did 
tho  sense  of  moral  obligation  keej>  pace  with 
the  other  elements  of  progress ;  a  connection 
free  from  the  marriage  tie  was  held  no  shame ; 
bastardy  brought  no  taint.  But,  in  spite  of 
these  defects,  the  Normans  made  themselves 
the  foremost  race  in  Europe ;  there  are  few 
other  things  in  history  so  striking  as  the 
contrast  between  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers  and  the  frequency  and  greatness  of 
their  achievements.  During  the  eleventh 
century,  in  the  Eastcrr.  Empire  and  in  Spain, 
in  Italy  and  in  England,  men  of  the  Norman 
race  gained  renown  and  the  lordship  of 
spacious  binds,  became  kings  and  princes,  and 
determined  the  course  of  history.  "The 
twelve  tall  sons  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville" 
had  grown  into  a  kind  of  proverbial  phrase 
suggestive  of  what  it  is  in  the  power  of  man 
to  do.  Their  craving  for  movement  and  ad- 
venture sought  relief  in  pilgrimages ;  and  as 
they  always  went  armed,  to  enable  them  to 
resist  lawless  attacks,  they  were  ready  for  any 
chance  of  showing  their  prowess  they  might 
fall  in  with,  and  they  fell  in  with  a  good 
many.  Their  eareer  in  Italy  and  Sicily  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  is  even 
more  astonishing,  and  in  not  a  few  of  its 
features  more  honourable,  than  their  letter- 
known  exploit*  in  Britain. 

Freemaa,  X<rmujn  Conqn** ;  HaUam.  MiddU 
A*"  [3.  R.] 

North,  Khp.7if.hick.  Lord,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Guilford,  was  the  eldest  son  of  th2  first 


Earl  of  Guilford  (b.  1733,  <f.  1792).  He 
entered  Parliament  first  as  member  for  Ban- 
bury in  1754,  and  in  1759  was  named  a  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  through  the  influence  of  his 
relative,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.    In  1766 
Chatham  made  him  Joint- Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  along  with  George  Cooke,  and  it  was 
to  this  singular  conjunction   that  Burke 
specially  alluded  when  he  said  that  "  it  did 
so  happen  that  persons  had  a  single  office 
divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoken 
to  each  other  in  their  lives  until  they  found 
themselves,  they  knew  not  how,  pigging 
together,   head   and  points,   in  the  same 
truckle-bed."     On  the  death  of  Charles 
Townshend  in  1767  ho  accepted  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  became 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.    On  the 
fall  of  the  Grafton  ministry  the  king  at  once 
sent  for  Lord  North,  and  found  hun  so  use- 
ful a  servant  that  he  retained  his  services 
for  twelve  years.     Those  years  formed  a 
most  eventful  period,  for  during  them  the 
Wilkes  question  was  fought  out,  and  the 
American  colonies  were  for  ever  lost  to  the 
empire.     To  Lord  North  cannot  fairlv  be 
imputed  all  the  mistakes  of  that  ministry. 
He  was  essentially  weak  and  yielding,  and 
was    constantly   overruled    by   the  king, 
where  his  own  better  sense  would  have 
led  him  to  adopt  a  different  course.    As  early 
as  the  spring  of  1778  we  find  Lord  North  ex- 
pressing his  wish  to  resign :  a  wish  which  he 
repeated  at  intervals  during  the  next  four 
years,  and  which  he  was  only  prevented  from 
carrying  into  execution  by  the  king's  almost 
piteous  entreaties  to  him  to  remain  in  office  to 
carry  out  the  court  policy.    At  length  the 
surrender  at  Yorktown  gave  the  final  Wow  to 
his  ministry,  and  in  the  spring  of  1782  he 
insisted  on  resigning.     Then  followed  the 
short  Rockingham  ministry,  which  collapsed 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Shelbume's  ministry,  which  in 
turn  gave  way  to  the  celebrated  Coalition 
ministry,  in   which  North  and  Fox  were 
strangely  united  as  Secretaries  of  State.  But 
the  universal  distrust  which  such  a  formation 
roused,  and  the  secret  influence  employed  by 
the  king  to  thwart  its  measures,  brought  it 
to  a  conclusion  in  December,  1783.  When 
Pitt  began  his  long  tenure  of  office  Lord 
North  retired  into  private  life.    In  1790  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  died  two  years  afterwards. 

Stanhope,  Hirt.  of  Eng.,  v.,  yi.,  rii.  j  Walpol*. 
Mtmoxrt  of  Gtorgt  HI.  ;  Junius,  LctUit,  In- 
▼eljan.  Early  Ttcrt  of  Fox ;  Brougham,  Hufori- 
cnl  Sktiehn;  Macaulmy,  £way«  cm  t'Ulwm  ana 
fttt .  Masto.  H*.  oj  fW>  R  g>] 

North,  The  Coincil  or  the,  was  in- 
stituted in  1536  by  Henry  \  I II.,  originally 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  persons  connected 
with  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  The  court  »a* 
held  at  York,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  ali  tho 
counties  north  of  the  Humber.    Long  after 
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all  truces  of  the  insurrection  hnd  disappeared 
the  court  remained,  and  was  one  of  the  illegal 
jurisdictions  revived  and  made  instruments  of 
oppression  under  the  earlier  Stuarts.  It  took 
the  plate  in  the  north  of  the  Star  Chamber  in 
the  rest  of  Knpland,  and  could  inflict  any 
punishment  short  of  death.  It  was  abolished 
by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1641. 

Gardiner.  Mitt,  of  Eng.,  1603—1943;  Hallam, 
Com*.  Hitt.,  chap- .  CflL  and  ix. 

North  Foreland,  The  Battlb  of  the 
(July  25,  166G),  was  fought  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  fleets,  the  former  being 
commanded  by  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  tho  latter  by  De  Bnyter.  The 
Dutch  were  totally  routed. 

North  Sea  Outrage,  Thr.  took  place 
on  the  night  of  Oct.  21,  1904.  Tho  Russian 
Baltic  Fleet  on  their  way  to  the  Far  East 
under  Admiral  Rojdestvensky,  when  |*ssing 
down  the  North  Sea,  fired  upon  a  Hull  Ashing 
fleet  under  the  delusion,  it  whs  alleged,  that 
they  were  Japanese  torpedo-boats.  The  steam 
trawler  Crane  was  sunk,  other  boats  were 
injured,  two  men  killed,  and  a  number 
seriously  wounded.  Urgent  representations 
were  at  once  made  by  the  British  Cabinet 
to  the  Russian  Government,  demanding  im- 
mediate explanation  and  reparation.  An 
International  Commission  of  Inquiry  was 
held,  its  tirst  meeting  taking  place  on  Nov. 
22,  1904,  and  its  final  one  on  Feb.  2d,  1905. 
In  the  following  month  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment paid  £65,000  as  an  indemnity  to  the 
Hull  fishermen. 

North- West  Frontier  Province,  a 

province  of  British  India,  constituted  in  1901, 
formed  out  of  the  district  of  Hazara,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Indus,  and  severs/  districts 
on  the  western  side.  It  has  an  area  of  16,466 
square  miles.  The  Province  was  constituted 
in  order  to  provide  more  immediate  control 
over  tho  frontier  tribes. 

North-West  Provinces,  The  (since 
1901  tho  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and 
Oudh),  were  the  acquisitions  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  and  were  so  named  because  at  the  time 
they  formed  the  north-west  frontier  of  India. 
u  They  comprehended  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  western  part  of  Behar,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Rajpootana  and  the  Cis-Sutlej 
States,  and  the  northern  line  of  the  provinces 
included  in  the  Central  India  agency.  They 
touched  the  Himalayas,  included  Rohilcund, 
and  ran  into  the  central  provinces  below 
Jhunsi.  Within  their  limits  were  the  im- 
perial cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  the  great 
Hindoo  city,  Benares,  the  important  station 
and  fortre>8  of  Allahabad,  the  flourishing 
commercial  centres  of  Mirzapore  and  Cawn- 
pore. 

Northampton,  Thb  Battlb  or  (July 
10,  1400),  was  fought  during  the  Wars 


'  of  the  Roses  (q.v.).  In  1459  the  Yorkist  lords 
had  fled  in  confusion  from  Ludford,  and 
Parliament  had  attainted  them.  In  the 
summer  of  1460  they  returned  to  England, 

|  landed  in  Kent,  and  speedily  raised  a  large 
army,  with  which  they  entered  London. 
Henry  VI.  was  at  Coventry,  nnd  thither  the 
confederate  lords  marched ;  the  Lancastrians 
advanced  to  meet  them,  and  took  up  a 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  Ncne  close  tc 
Northampton.  Here  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Yorkists,  and,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  totally  routed.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  tho  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
many  others  were  slain  on  the  Lancastrian 
side ;  the  king  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
queen  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Scotland. 
Henry  was  subsequently  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge York  heir  to  the  throne. 

Northampton,  Hehry  Howard.  Eakl 
or  (d.  1614),  the  son  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  and  the  brother  of  Thomas,  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  created  an  earl  by 
James  I.,  1603.  He  has  incurred  the  infamy 
of  having  betrayed  the  secrets  of  his  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
will  be  remembered  in  history  as  a  man  of 
shameless  principles,  who  for  various  selfish 
reasons  (hanged  his  religion  no  less  than  five 
times.  Under  James  1.  he  rose  rapidly  to 
honour,  being  made  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  Ix>rd  Privy  Seal ;  he  was  a  com- 
missioner at  the  trial  of  his  enemy,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  was  subsequently  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and 
though  he  had  inherited  "  the  talents  the 
taste,  and  the  accomplishments  of  his  father," 
was  in  reality,  as  Mr.  Tytler  iustly  caUs  him, 
"  a  monster  of  wickedness  and  hypocrisy." 

Northampton,  William  Paiir,  Mar- 
qvis  of  {d.  1571),  the  brother  of  Queen 
Catherine  Tarr,  was  named  one  of  the  coun- 
cillors appointed  under  the  will  of  Henry 
VIII.,  1547,  to  assist  the  executors  in  the 
government  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
VI.  During  the  rebellion  in  Norfolk,  in  1549, 
he  was  for  part  of  the  time  in  command  of 
the  royal  troops,  but  owing  to  his  incapacity 
was  superseded  by  Warwick.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary  ho  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  tht 
support  which  he  had  accorded  to  Northum- 
berland, but  was  subsequently  pardoned.  In 
1554  Northampton  was  implicated  in  Wyatt'a 
rebellion,  and  was  again  imprisoned,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  released,  and  in  the  next 
reign  became  one  of  Elizabe  th  s  councillors. 

NorthbrOOfc,  Thomas  Georoi  Baring, 

Earl  or  (b.  1826,  d.  1904),  was  educated  st 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.    He  was  successively 
|  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Laboucbere  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to  Sir  George  Grey  at  the 
H  orae  Office,  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  at  the  India 
I  Board,  and  at  the  Admiralty  till  1857,  when 
|  he  was  returned  for  the  House  of  Commons 
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at  Penrhynand  Falmouth,  which  constituency 
he  continued  to  represent  till  ho  l>ecnme  a 
peer  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1866.  He 
was  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from  May,  1857, 
to  Feb.,  1858  ;  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  from  June,  1850,  to  Jan.,  1861  ;  Under 
Secretary  for  War  from  the  latter  date  till  ! 
June,  1866.  On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  to  power  in  1868  he  was  agaiu  appointed 
Under  Secretary  for  War ;  and  was  Governor- 
Gem  ral  of  India  from  Feh.,  1872,  until  1876. 
In  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  ministry  (1880)  he 
Waa  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  July, 
1881,  whs  appointed  High  Commissioner  m 
Egypt, 

Northcote,  Sir  Staffokd  Henry,  Bakt. 
(A.  1818,  d.  1887),  educated  at  Eton  and 
Bulliol,  and  called  to  tho  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1840,  was  returned  for  Dudley 
in  the  Conservative  interest  in  1855.  He 
was  returned  for  Stamford  in  1858,  and 
for  North  Devon  in  1866.  He  was  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone  when  the  latter 
was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
was  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
from  January  to  June,  1850.  He  was  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade  in 
Lord  Derby 's  third  administration  '1866);  und 
was  Secretary  of  Stato  for  India  (1867 — 68). 
Ho  was  elected  Governor  of  tho  Hudson's 
Pay  Company  (1860),  anil  presided  over  the 
Congress  of  the  Social  Science  Association 
held  at  Bristol  in  tho  same  year.  Subse- 
quently he  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
which  arranged  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  In 
1874  he  took  office  as  Chancellor  of  tho  Ex- 
chequer under  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  when  his  chief 
retired  to  the  House  of  Lords  he  became  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Bcaconstield  ministry  he  became  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
Ministry,  in  1885,  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords  as  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  and  be- 
came First  I-ord  of  the  Treasury,  exchanging 
this  office  for  that  of  Foreign  Secretary  in 
1886,  and  dying  suddenly  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1887. 

Northmen.  [Dane*.] 

Northumberland,  Hkxiiy  Percy,  1st 
Earl  ok  (rf.  1408  ),  served  in  France  in  the  wars 
of  Edward  III.'s  reign.  He  whs  made  Warden 
of  the  East  Marches,  and  in  1378  captured 
Berwick.  He  was  frequently  employed  by 
Richard  II  .,  but  bis  espousal  of  the  cause  of 
Henry  of  I^incaster  in  1308  caused  the  king 
to  declare  his  estates  forfeited.  On  Henry's 
landing  in  1300  Northumberland  was  one  of 
the  first  to  join  him,  and  when  Henry  be- 
came king  he  received  large  grants  of  land. 
In  1402  he  and  his  son  defeated  the  Scots  at 
Homildon  Hill,  but  about  this  time  they  grew 
discontented  with  the  king,  either  otfended  at 
Henry's  negligence  in  ransoming  their  kins- 


man, Edmund  Mortimer,  or  at  the  king's  claim 
to  deal  with  the  prisoners  taken  at  Homildon,  or 
from  having  suspicions  of  his  intentions  to- 
wards them.  At  all  events  Hotspur  joined 
Olendower,  and  was  defeated  at  Shrewsbury, 
while  his  father,  who  was  marching  to  his 
aid,  was  compelled  to  submit,  but  was  very 
soon  forgiven  by  the  king.  In  1405  Northum- 
berland joined  other  nobles  in  a  fresh  con- 
spiracy against  Henry,  and  on  the  plot  being 
betrayed  fled  to  Scotland.  In  1408  he  again 
took  up  arms,  and  met  the  royal  troops  at 
Bramham  Moor,  in  Yorkslii  re,  where  hisforco 
was  dispersed  and  himself  slain 
Pmili,  QtBchichtt  ton  England, 

Northumberland,  John  Dcoley,  Dike 
of  (4.  1502,  d.  1553),  was  tho  son  of 
Edmund  Dudley,  the  extortionate  minister  of 
Henry  VII.  Created  Lord  Lisle  by  Henrv 
VIII.,  he  distinguished  himself  in  nnval 
warfare  with  the  French,  as  Lord  High 
Admiral  (1545),  and  was  named  by  the  king 
one  of  tho  executors  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment during  ihe  minority  of  Edward  VI., 
being  shortly  afterwards  created  Eirl  of 
Warwick.  In  1547  he  again  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  and  two 
years  later  was  instrumental  in  crushing  the 
rebellion  of  Ket.  About  this  time  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Protestant  party,  from 
motives  of  self-interest  chiefly,  and  on  the 
fall  of  Somerset  (1540),  assumed  the  office  of 
Protector,  two  years  later  being  made  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  After  the  execution  of 
Somerset  (1552),  Northumberland  obtained 
complete  ascendency,  not  only  over  the 
Council,  but  also  over  the  young  king,  whose 
favour  he  won  by  his  pretended  zeal  for  Pro- 
testantism ;  though  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
trived to  conciliate  to  a  certain  extent  tho 
Emperor  and  the  Catholic  party.  Tho  ill- 
health  of  Edward  VI.  in  155*3  made  it 
evident  that  ho  had  not  long  to  live; 
and  Northumberland,  partly  from  ambition, 
and  partly  from  tho  knowledge  that,  if  Mary 
succeeded  her  brother,  his  own  ruin  waa  in- 
evitable, formed  tho  design  of  getting  tho 
succession  altered  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  whom  be  shortly  afterwards  married 
to  his  son,  Guildford  Dudley.  He  had  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  king  to  enter  into 
his  project ;  the  privy  councillors  he  had  more 
trouble  with,  but  eventually  the  will  in  Ijidy 
Jane  Grey's  favour  was  signed,  and  the  duke, 
relying  on  tho  Protestant  party  and  on 
French  aid,  thought  the  success  of  his  plot  se- 
cured, and  it  was  even  hinted  that  he  hastened 
Edward's  end  by  poisoning.  On  the  king's 
death  (July  6.  15531.  Northumberland  at  once 
caused  I*ady  Jane  to  be  proclaimed,  and  an- 
nounced to  h»T  that  nhe  was  queen ;  but.  con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  the  feeling  of  tho 
country  was  against  the  usurpation,  and  al- 
most tho  whole  of  England  declared  in  favour 
of  Mar}-.    The  duke  was  arrested  at  Oim- 
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bridge  where,  seeing  the  failure  of  Lis  scheme 
inevitable,  be  had  prcxlaimexi  Maty*  r»y  tin- 
Ear!  of  Arun'i'  i.  wbo  conveyed  him  to  Lon- 
don. He  wa*  tn-  <i  in  Westminster  Hall,  by 
a  court  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  was  conJ.  mr.ru'  to 'death,  kin*  executed 
on  Tower  Hill  Aug.  22,  1553,  -  Before  his 
execution  he  conf-sied  himself  a  Kornan 
Catholic — "a  needlcai  and  disreputable  dis- 
closure," remarks  Mr.  Turner,  "of  a  masked 
and  unprincipled  mind." 

Stow,  A u ni U  ■  Sbaroo  Ta»*r,  HUt.  of  F.nf.  ; 
rrwide.  Hut.  »f  Kag. ;  Ltntfard.  //ui  of  L*-j. ; 
Tjtler,  Hut.  of  Eteanl  VI.  a*d  Ma.  j. 

Northumberland,  Thomas  Percy. 
7th  Earl  or  (d.  1572;,  was  the  nephew  of 
the  sixth  earl,  and  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Percy, 
who  was  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
party  in   England  the   earl  was  rejrarded 

rf^li/Xth's1  reign,  and  his  implication  in 
the  Catholic  intrigues  of  1562  with  Philip 
did  not  improve  hi*  position  at  court.  A  few 
years  later  Northumberland  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Queen  of  Scots:  and  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, Leonard  Dacre,  and  other*,  for  her 
release  from  Tutbury  Castle,  where  she  was 
in  confinement.  In"  Oct.,  1569,  the  queen 
summoned  the  rebel  lords  to  appear  in  Lon- 
don, but  they  reftfsed  to  obey  her  commands, 
and  rose  in  arms.  The  energetic  measures  of 
the  queen's  ministers  compelled  the  rebel 
earls  to  withdraw  Hi  I"'  the  border  without 
having  gained  more  than  some  very  tempo- 
rary successes  ;  and  Northumberland — who, 
it  is  said,  would  have  sought  pardon  from 
Elizabeth,  had  it  not  been  for  the  brave  spirit 
of  his  wife — was  then  given  up  to  Murray  by 
Hector  (>rabam  of  Harlaw,  and  imprisoned 
in  Lochleven  Castle,  with  William  Douglas 
as  his  gaoler.  After  a  captivity  of  two 
years  and  a  half,  his  wife  attempted  to  ran- 
som him,  and  convey  him  to  Flanders :  but 
Elizabeth,  fearing  that  his  liberty  might  j>rove 
prejudicial  U»  her  interests,  prevailed  upon 
Douglas  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  to  give  him 
up  to  the  English  governor  at  Berwick  (Lord 
Hunsdon)  for  £2,000.  In  spite  of  strenuous 
efforts  made  by  Ixml  Hunsdon  to  obtain  his 
pardon,  he  was  beheaded  at  York  (Aug.  22, 
1672}  without  a  trial,  as  an  attainted  traitor. 
Stow,  Annalt;  Froude,  Hist,  of  Eng. 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  8th 
Earl  or  id.  1585),  brother  of  Thomas,  seventh 
earl,  whom  he  succeeded  (1572),  was  in  1559 
sent  to  Scotland  on  a  mission  to  the  Congre- 
gation :  and  in  the  following  year  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  I^eith.  In  1569,  on  the  rising 
in  the  north,  and  the  disaffection  of  his 
brother,  the  earl,  then  Sir  Henry  Percy,  took 
no  ]tart  in  the  insurrection,  though  he  is  said 
to  have  Iteen  implicated  in  the  subsequent 
plot  of  Kidolfi.    In  1683  he  was  arrested  and 


• 

sent  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  complicity 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Francis  Thro  ^morion, 
who  had  imphmt»-d  him  in  hi*  cxmfe*s«ion. 
On  June  20,  1585,  he  was  fuund  shot  througi 
the  head  in  his  bed.  The  earl  w*»  said  at 
this  time  to  have  committed  suicide,  and  this 
view  L«  held  by  Mr.  Froude.  Lingard.  how- 
ever, and  others,  have  considered  that  he  wma 

Northumberland,  Henry  Pebct,  Sth 
Earl  or  d.  1632  .  distinguished  himself  in 
the  L>w  Chantries  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
He  warmly  espoused  the  interests  of  J&me* 
during  the  last  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
I  was  by  him  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  He 
waa  subsequently  charged  with  complicity  in 
the  Gun  powder  Flot.  and  although  the  accu- 
sation could  not  be  proved,  was  deprived  of 
his  offices,  fined  £30,000,  and  imprisoned  for 
fifteen  years.  '*  This  unfortunate  nobleman," 
sav4  Miss  Aikin,  "  was  a  man  of  considerable 
talents :  the  abundant  leisure  for  intellectual 
pursuits  afforded  by  his  long  captivity,  was 
chiefly  employed  by  him  in  the  study  of 
mathematics." 

Aikin,  Court  of  Jam**  I. 

Northumbria,  the  most  northern  of  the 
great  old  English  states,  included  as  its  normal 
limits  the  whole  of  the  territory  between  the 
Firth  of  Forth  on  the  north,  and  the  Humber 
on  the  south.  The  sea  bounded  it  on  the  east, 
while  on  the  went  the  Pennine  Range,  with 
its  northern  continuation,  the  Ettrick  Forest, 
divided  it  from  the  British  kingdoms  of  Cum- 
bria and  Strathclyde.  But  considerable  districts 
to  the  south  of  the  Humber  were  at  one  time 
included  within  its  boundaries,  while  the 
western  frontier  was  necessarily  constantly 
shifting,  and  was  gradually,  although  slowly, 
pushed  farther  back. 

Like  the  other  so-called  Heptarchic " 
kingdoms,  Northumbria  consisted  originally 
of  several  separate  settlements,  though  the 
absence  of  so  definite  a  tradition  as  that  in  the 
south  makes  it  harder  to  ascertain  their  limits 
and  history.  In  the  north  a  Frisian  settle 
ment  seems  to  have  lieen  made  on  the  shores 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which  Nennius  calls 
the  Frisian  Sea  (see  on  this  subject  Mr.  Skene's 
Critic  Scotland  and  Frisian  Settlement*  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth),  but  of  this  state  we  have 
practically  no  knowledge.  The  rest  of  North- 
umbria was  colonised  by  Angles.  Bernicia, 
the  district  north  of  the  Tees,  had  for  its  first 
king  Ida,  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  the 
north,  and  to  have  built  as  his  capital  Bam- 
borough.  named  after  his  wife,  Bebba.  He 
gained  many  victories  over  the  Britons,  th© 
confused  tradition  of  which  is,  perhaps,  pre- 
served in  the  oldest  Welsh  poetry  (eee  Skene's 
Four  Ancient  Book*  of  Wales).  He  reigned 
twelve  years  (547 — 559),  and  was  succeeded 
by  several  sons  in  succession,  of  whose  history 
i  nothing  is  known.  In  693  his  grandson, 
|  Ethelfrith,  son  of  Ethelric,  became  king  He 
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was  a  man  of  energy  and  ambition.  His 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Ella,  who  in 
•560  had  established  another  Anglian  kingdom 
in  Deira,  the  district  between  the  Tees  and 
the  Uumber,  was  the  exeuse  for  the  expulsion 
of  Edwin,  the  son  of  that  monarch,  and  the 
union  of  Rernicia  with  Deira.  Thus  Ethel- 
frith  became  the  first  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians. His  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Degsastan 
(603).  and  of  the  Welsh  at  Chester  and  Bangor- 
Iscoed  (607),  gavo  further  strength  to  the  new 
kingdom.  But  Edwin  of  Deira  had  found  a 
powerful  protector  in  Itcdwald  of  East  Anglia, 
the  "  Bretwalda,"  and  in  617  Ethelfrith  was 
slain  on  the  banks  of  the  Idlo  in  an  attempt 
to  subdue  his  ehief  rival  fur  the  sovereignty 
of  Britain.  Edwin  now  became  King  of  the 
Northumbrians.  His  marriage  with  Ethel- 
burga,  daughter  of  Ethclbcrt  of  Kent,  led  to 
his  conversion  to  ( 'hristianity  in  627.  In  a 
solemn  Witenagemot  the  Northumbrians 
accepted  the  new  religion,  and  Paulinus,  the 
queen's  chaplain,  became  first  English  bishop 
of  York,  the  old  capital  of  Deira,  and  now  of 
Northumbria.  The  victories  of  Ethelfrith  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  overlordship  over 
South  Britain  which  Edwin  seems  now  to 
have  assumed.  He  is  fifth  on  the  list  of 
Bretwaldas,  and  Bede  says  "that  he  ruled  both 
over  English  and  Britons,"  and  that  his  domi- 
nion included  the  two  Monas — Anglesey  and 
Man.  With  him  the  Northumbrian  supre- 
macy, which  lasted  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
century,  really  begins.  But  he  found  in  Penda 
of  Mercia,  and  in  Cadwallon,  the  great  Welsh 
king,  formidable  competitors.  In  633  their 
combined  forces  defeated  and  slew  Edwin  at 
Hnathfield.  All  Northumbria  was  for  a 
whole  year  subject  to  the  conquerors,  who 
seem  to  have  aimed  at  lessening  its  power 
by  splitting  it  up  again  into  its  original  divi- 
sions of  Bernieia  and  Deira.  But  in  634 
Oswald,  son  of  Ethelfrith,  returned  from  his 
refuge  in  Iona,  drove  out  the  Britons  and 
Mercians,  reunited  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
laboured  for  the  introduction  of  the  Coliimban 
type  of  Christianity  with  a  zeal  that  merited 
his  canonisation.  Yet  in  642  he,  too,  was 
slain  by  Penda  at  the  lwttle  of  Maserfield. 
His  brother,  Oswiu,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
compelled  to  yield  D«ira  to  Oswin,  son  of 
Osric,  his  cousin.  In  o7>l  Oswiu  contrived  to 
compass  the  death  of  his  rival,  but  the  jealous}' 
of  Penda  provided  Deira  with  another  king 
in  Oidilwald.  But  in  6 .VI  the  victory  of  Win- 
widAcld  over  the  Mercians,  weakened  by  the 
defection  of  Oidilwald,  Penda's  dependant, 
led  to  the  final  triumph  of  Oswiu.  Penda 
perished  on  the  field.  Bernieia  and  Deira 
were  again  united.  Oswiu  became  undisputed 
lord  of  the  English,  as  well  as  master  of 
Strathclyde  Welsh,  Picts,  and  Scots.  In 
alliance  with  Theodore  of  Tarsus  he  settled 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  England,  and 
his  declaration  in  th«-  Synod  of  Whitby  (664) 
for  the  Roman  in  preference  to  the  Scottish 


Churches  was  critical  in  determining  the 
course  of  the  futuro  history  of  Britain.  He 
was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Northum- 
brian monarch*,  but  with  him  departed  the 
glory  of  his  country.  His  son  und  successor, 
Egfrid  (670 — 685)  wasted,  in  efforts  to  convert 
a  rail  supremacy  over  tho  Picts  into  a 
thorough  conquest,  the  resources  that  Oswiu 
had  used  so  well.  The  death  of  Egfrid  on  the 
fatal  field  of  Nectansmere  (685)  was  followed 
by  the  revolt  of  tho  Picts,  Scots,  and  Strath- 
clyde Welsh.  His  long  quarrel  with  Wilfrid 
of  York  had  convulsed  the  internal  relations 
of  the  country.  Tho  rise  of  Mercia  now  gave 
the  English  states  a  new  master.  Tho  next 
king  was  Aldfrid  (685— 705),  an  illegitimate 
brother  of  Egfrid,  who  had  in  exile  been  a 
pupil  of  tho  Scottish  monks,  and  was  called 
the  "  learned  king."  Ho  was  tho  patron  of 
the  great  literary  movement  which  had  begun 
with  Caedmon  and  Benedict  Biscop,  and  which 
long  outlasted  the  political  importance  of 
Northumbria.  During  the  eighth  century 
Northumbria  is  only  remembered  as  the  homo 
of  Bede,  Alcuin,  Archbishop  Egbert,  and 
other  great  scholars.  Meanwhile  a  series  of 
revolutions,  seditions, and  tumults  had  brought 
the  J  i'orthumbrian  monarchy  to  the  verge  of 
dissolution.  No  less  than  fourteen  olmeuie 
kings  ascendod  the  throne  between  the  death 
of  Alcfrid  and  796 ;  of  these  "  at  least  thirteen 
ended  their  reign  by  extraordinary  means." 
Eadwulf  (705)  was  dethroned  after  a  reign  of 
two  mouths.  Osred,  son  of  Alcfrid,  was  slain 
by  his  kinsfolk  (716).  Cenred,  after  a  two 
years'  reign,  came  to  a  calamitous  end  (718). 
Osric,  his  successor,  was  slain  in  731.  Ceol- 
wulf,  the  next  king,  abdicated,  and  became  a 
monk  (737),  as  did  hu  uncle's  son  Eadbert  in 
758,  after  an  almost  unprecedented  reign  of 
twenty-one  years.  Oswulf  (758)  was  slain 
by  his  own  household  after  a  year's  reign.  Of 
his  successor,  Moll  Ethelwald  (758—765),  we 
are  only  told  that  he  "  lost  his  kingdom." 
The  solemn  deposition  of  Alcred  (765 — 774) 
by  the  Witan  was  an  important  precedent  for 
later  times.  Ethelred,  son  of  Ethelwald 
(774—778)  was  driven  into  exile.  Elfwald 
(778—781))  was  slain  by  conspirators.  Osred 
(789 — 792)  was  deposed,  and  exiled,  but 
returned,  and  was  murdered,  whereupon 
Ethelred  was  restored,  only  to  be  killed  by  his 
turbulent  people  in  794  during  a  ^rout  famine 
that  was  accompanied  by  portents,  and 
succeeded  by  a  destructive  Danish  inroad. 
Osbald,  a  noble,  became  king  for  twenty-seven 
days,  but  Eardulf  was  then  called  from  exile 
to  the  throne.  In  806  ho  was  driven  into 
exile,  but  was  Teetered  by  papal  influence. 
When  he  died  is  uncertain.  Tho  chroniclers 
now  cease  to  give  a  regular  succession  of  tho 
Northumbrian  kings.  The  Danes  had  reduced 
the  kingdom  to  an  extremity  of  disorder.  The 
Mercian  overlords  had  few  difficulties  with 
the  decrepid  state.  In  827  the  Northumbrians 
1  became  the  vassals  of  Egbert  without  so  much 
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as  a  tattle.  In  867  the  Danes  took  advantage 
of  the  deposition  of  King  Osbryht,  and  the 
election  of  a  prince  not  of  the  royal  blood,  to 
take  possession  of  Yoik.  In  875  inroads  for 
plunder  were  exchanged  for  definite  conquests, 
and  next  year  Halfdune.  the  Danish  leader, 
divided  Deira  amongst  his  willing  followers. 
Thus  ingloriously  the  kingdom  of  Edwin 
came  to  an  end.  A  line  of  English  euldormen 
long  continued  to  reign  in  Bamborough  over 
Bernicia,  but  they  were  cut  off  from  the  great 
West  Saxon  monarchy  by  Danish  Dcira.  The 
gradual  subjection  of  Halfdane's  successors 
to  the  Basilcus  of  Winchester,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Bamborough  earldom,  the  reasser- 
tion  of  Northumbrian  local  fecHng  in  tho 
great  earldom  of  Canute,  the  gt^nt  of  the 
Lothians  to  the  King  of  Scots,  the  final  con- 
quest  of  North umbria  by  William  I.,  from 
which  time  alone  we  can  elate  its  extinction  as 
a  separate  district,  are  the  chief  events  of  later 
Northumbrian  history. 

Bedc,  Hutorin  EccletiaMiea ;  Simeon  of  Dur- 
ham, De  Gentit  Krgum  Anglorum,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  jrive  most  information  amory 
the  original  uut  notifies*.  J.  R.  Green,  The  Making 
of  En<il  nml  awl  the  Conquest  of  England  ;  Stubb*. 
Con*t  Hi*t.  ;  Paltrrn»e.  Englith  CommonwenHh, 
and  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  ore  the  most  im- 
portant modern  works.  ^£  FT] 
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Oswin   642  670 

Eefrid    ........  670  -6*5 

Alfrid   685—  705 

Eadwulf  705 

Owed   705-716 

Conred   716-718 

Osrie     .    71S-731 

(*olwulf   731-7:17 

Edl-ert   7;»7  7.W 

Oswulf   75S-759 

Ethelwald  Moll   759-765 

Alured   765  —  774 

Ethelred   774-  778 

Elfwuld   77H— 78i» 

0*red   789—  71*2 

Osbuld  7M 

Eardulf   794-806 

Norton,  Flktchrk,  Loan  Ghantlby 
(b.  1716.  d.  1789».  was  born  at  Grantley,  near 
Ripon.  After  being  called  to  tho  bar,  he  was 
in  turn  appointed  king's  counsel,  Attorney- 
General  for  the  County  Palatine  of  Lan- 
caster, and  Solicitor-General.  In  1763  he 
became  Attorney-General,  but  went  out  wifh 
the  Grenville  ministry  in  1765.  While  in 
that  office  he  had  to  encounter  the  difficult 
question  of  general  warrants;  and  his  im- 
petuous recklessness  did  not  smooth  the  way 
for  his  folk-ague*.  Upon  the  resignation,  in 
1769,  of  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  John  Cust,  Sir  Fletcher  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  Through  the  excited  years 
<sf  Lord  North  b  administration,  Norton  tilled 
the  office  of  Speaker  with  some  ability,  and  a 
fearless  indifference  to  consequences.  In 
1780  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his 


by  being  rejected  when  proposed  for  re- 
election as  Speaker.  When,  in  1782,  the 
Marquis  of  Kockingham  came  into  power.  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Grantley. 

Manning,  Shaken;  Stanhope,  Hut.  of  Eng. 

Norton,  Richard,  a  zealous  Catholic  of 
the  north,  took  part  in  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  and  in  1569,  though  a  very  old  man, 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the  rebel  Emit 
of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  whom 
he  joined  with  his  sons.  His  son  Christopher 
formed  a  plan  to  carry  off  Mary  Stuart  from 
Bolton  Castlf,  but  was*  foiled  in  its  execution ; 
and  subsequently  took  an  active  part  in  the 
northern  rebellion  of  1 569,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence executed  at  Tyburn. 

Norway,  Maid  of,  is  a  designation  for 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Eric  II.  and  Margaret 
of  Norway.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.  she  was  proclaimed  Queen  of  Srotlund,  and 
was  betrothed  to  Edward,  sou  of  Edward  I. 
of  England,  but  died  on  her  voyage  (1209). 

Norwich  has  by  some  been  identified  with 
the  Venta  Icenorum  of  tho  Romans,  but  this  is 
improbable.  It  is  more  likely  an  English  city. 
It  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  under  Sweyn,  in 
1003.  After  the  Conquest  a  strong  cartle  was 
built  there,  and  it  wus  made  an  episcopal  see. 
A  serious  riot  occurred  in  Norwich  in  127*2, 
and  in  1381  the  insurgents,  headed  by  John 
Litster,  attacked  the  city  and  plundered  it. 
Once  again,  in  1549,  it  suffered  from  a  popular 
revolt,  when  the  city  was  captured  by  Robert 
Ket  and  his  associates. 

Norwich,  The  Bridal  of  (1075), was  the 
occasion  of  the  organisation  of  a  powerful  con- 
spiracy against  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
refusal  of  the  king  to  allow  Ralph  Guader.  Earl 
of  Norfolk,  to  marry  the  sister  of  Roger  Fitz- 
Osbcrn,  Eirl  of  Hereford,  was  disregarded,  and 
a  plot  formed  at  the  wedding-feast  to  dejK>st 
"\\  illiam,  and  bring  tack  the  country  to  its 
condition  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor.  The 
conspiracy  was  detected  before  any  attempts 
could  lx>  made  against  the  king,  and  the  con- 
spirators either  tied  or  were  heavily  punished. 

Nottingham  was  taken  by  the  Danes  in 
868,  and  continued  to  them  by  the  Peate  of 
Wedmore.  It  was  restored  and  re-fortified 
by  Edward  the  Elder,  922.  In  1067  William 
the  Conqueror  reconstructed  and  strengthened 
the  castle.  It  was  taken  and  burnt  twice 
during  the  wars  between  Stephen  and  Maud. 
In  1461  it  was  the  scene  of  the  proclamation 
of  Edward  IV.  In  1485  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Richard  I II.  before  the  battle  of 
Bosworth.  In  the  Great  Rebellion  it  was  the 
place  whore  Charles  I.  set  up  his  standard, 
Aug.  22,  1642.  The  castle  was  dismantled, 
by  Cromwell's  orders  and  re-built  in  1680. 
In  1811 — 12  Nottingham  was  the  scene  of 
formidable  "  Luddito  "  riots,  and  of  a  Reform 
riot  in  October,  1831. 
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Nottingham,  Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl 
or  {d.  1405),  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  adversary  of  Henry 
Bolingbroke.  He  joined  Henry  on  his  landing 
in  1 399,  and  was  made  Earl  Marshal.  In  1405, 
a  dispute  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  being 
decided  against  him,  he  left  the  court  in 
chagrin,  and  joined  Scrope  and  others  in  a 
conspiracy  against  Henry  I  V.  Through  the 
treachery  of  Westmorland,  he  was  seized 
and  beheaded. 

Nottingham,  Heneaoe  Finch,  E.uil  or 
(A.  1621,  d.  1682),  was  called  to  the  l«ir  in 
1615,  but  his  Royalist  sentiments  prevented 
his  coming  prominently  forward  till  the 
Restoration,  when  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
Generul.  He  conducted  the  prosecution  of 
the  regicides  with  great  fairness  and  judg- 
ment. In  1C70  he  became  Attorney-General, 
and  in  1673  Lord  Keeper,  which  title  he  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Ijord  Chancellor  in  1675. 
He  held  the  Great  Seal  till  his  death  in  1682, 
having  in  1681  been  created  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham. He  figures  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Arhitophrl  under  the  name  of  Amri.  "From 
his  persuasive  powers."  says  Mr.  Foss,  *'  he 
acquired  the  titles  of  'the  silver-tongued 
lawyer 1  and  '  the  English  Cicero.'  and  from 
his '  graceful  action  that  of  'the  English 
Roscius.' " 

Fom,  tires  of  the  LorJ  Chancellor*. 

Nottingham,  Danibx  Finch,  Eahl  or 
(b.  1647,  d.  1730),  entered  early  into  public 
life.  In  1 679  he  was  placed  on  the  Admiralty 
Commission.  Under  .lames  II.  he  rigorously 
opposed  the  abrogation  of  the  Test  Act. 
In  1687  he  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Dykvelt,  envoy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Ho  and  Dauby  were  representatives  of  the 
Ton*  party  in  those  proceedings.  Ho  fol- 
lowed Sancroft's  ideas  on  the  settlement  of  the 
Revolution  question,  and  advocated  a  regency 
to  be  exercised  in  James's  name  and  during 
his  life,  but  gradually  atwindonod  the  idea 
before  the  op]*osition  of  the  Commons.  He 
was  appointed  t-vcrctary  of  State  under 
William  and  Man-,  thereby  acquiescing:  in 
the  king  de  farto,  and  bringing  a  large  body 
of  Tory  supporters  to  the  ministry.  He  was 
soon  involved  in  quarrels  with  his  Whig 
colleague,  Shrewsbury.  In  1689  he  carried 
his  Toleration  Bill,  by  which  Nonconformist 
divines  were  allowed  to  preach  after  signing 
thirt  y-four  out  of  the Thirty-nino  Article*.  He 
also  moved  a  Comprehension  Bill,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  drop  it  on  account  of  the  opposition 
it  encountered.  On  the  departure  of  William 
for  Ireland,  he  was  placed  on  the  Council  of 
Nine.  The  resignation  of  Shrewsbury  had  made 
him  sole  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  to  his 
timely  discover}-  of  the  intended  invasion,  and 
his  vigorous  measures  to  confirm  the  loyalty  of 
the  fleet,  that  the  victory  of  La  Hogue  was  in 
great  part  due.  At  the  close  of  that  year  (1692) 
he  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  subsequent 


mismanagement  which  had  neutralised  that 
victory.  Nottingham  and  Russell  became 
mortal  enemies.  A  vague  vote  of  censure 
was  passed  on  the  former  in  the  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  one,  but  he  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  Lords.  William,  wishing  to 
reserve  for  himself  the  services  of  Notting- 
ham, induced  Russell  to  accept  a  place  in  tho 
household.  But  on  the  appointment  of  Russell 
as  First  I*>rd  of  the  Admiralty,  Nottingham 
had  to  resign.  In  1694  ho  rigorously  op|>osed 
the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
On  the  accession  of  Anne,  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  State.  But  his  ideas  were  quite  at 
variance  with  the  schemes  of  Godolphin  and 
Marlborough.  In  1704  ho  declared  that 
the  ministry  must  be  purged  of  the  Whig 
element,  and  resigned.  In  opposition  he  raised 
the  cry  of  the  *•  Church  in  danger."  In  1707 
he  proposed  a  motion  to  tho  eftVet  that  the 
English  Church  was  threatened  bv  the  Union. 
He  was  struck  off  the  IVivy  Council.  Ao 
Harley  neglected  to  give  him  office  (17 10),  he 
joined  the  Whigs.  Thev  agreed  to  support 
his  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  if  his  Tory 
followers  would  oppose  all  ideas  of  peace.  He 
therefore  proposed  and  triumphantly  carried 
a  resolution  "that  no  peace  was  honourable 
if  Spain  or  tho  West  Indies  were  allotted  to 
any  branch  of  tho  house  of  Botubon."  Hp 
was  placed  on  the  IVivy  Council  by  George 
I.,  but  in  1716,  disapproving  of  the  con- 
demnation of  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobite 
rebellion,  he  was  dismissed,  and  virtually 
quitted  public  life. 

Burnet,   Hist,   of  fcw  Oim  Tim*;  Mackty, 

Memoir*,-  Macaulaj,  Hist,  vf  En<j.  ;  Riuike,  llist. 

of  Enij.  ;  Stanhope,  tteiyn  of  <Jueei\  Anne. 

Nova  Scotia,  now  the  most  easterly 
provinco  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  was 
discovered  by  John  Cubot  in  1497.  In  1598 
it  was  partially  colonised  by  a  French  ex- 
pedition under  the  Mirquis  de  la  Roche,  and 
in  conjunction  with  New  Brunswick,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Acadia.  In  1002  Acadia 
was  granted  by  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  a 
Huguenot  nobleman,  but  in  1614  the  English 
made  a  descent  from  Virginia,  and  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  French  settlements.  In 
the  year  1621  the  country  was  granted  by 
James  I.,  under  the  title  of  Nova  Scotia,  to 
William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  whilst 
four  years  later,  in  order  to  encourage  emi- 
gration, tho  order  of  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  created.  Sir  William  Alexander,  how- 
ever,  sold  the  country  to  the  French,  but  on 
the  outbreak  of  tho  war  between  France  and 
England  in  1627,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
William  Kirk,  expelled  the  French,  but  re- 
stored their  settlements  to  them  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  1631.  The  claim  of  Eng- 
land to  Nova  Scotia  was  again  successfully 
put  forward  by  Cromwell,  but  in  1667  it  waa 
ceded  to  Franco  by  the  terms  of  tho  Treaty  of 
Breda.  In  1689 "it  was  again  taken  by 'the 
English  under  Sir  William  l'hipps,  but  re- 
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stored  by  the  Treaty  of  Rycwick  in  1697.  In 
1710  the  capital,  Port  Royal,  wu  captured  by 
General  Nicholson,  and,  in  spite  of  various 
efforts  made  by  the  French  to  dislodge  him, 
wan  held  by  him  until  the  whole  of  Nova 
Sc<  >tia  wm  formally  ceded  to  England  bv  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Though  subject 
to  frequent  disturbance/*,  Nova  Scotia  re- 
mained uninvaded  until  1744,  when  Do 
Qu«-*nel,  the  French  Governor  of  Cape 
Breton,  itt-  in  J  it. .)  to  take  Annapolis,  as  the 
capital,  Fort  Royal,  wan  then  called.  After 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  [1748)  nearly 
4,000  mmgrant*—  chiefly  di-^tmi-  •!  solbiers — 
>ent  out  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  established 
the  town  of  Halifax.  The  French  did  not. 
however,  give  up  hope*  of  recovering  Nova 
Scotia,  and,  in  alliance  with  the  Indians,  con- 
tinued to  harass  the  new  settlers.  In  1756, 
apparently  without  the  orders  of  the  home 
government,  18,000  French  Acadiuns  were 
expelled  by  the  local  authorities  for  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  They  were 
probably  a  source  of  possible  danger  to 
British  supremacy,  though  desire  to  secure 
their  lands  perhaps  co-opcruted.  Two  years 
later  the  Nova  Scotians  received  a  consti- 
tution, providing  a  house  of  assembly,  a 
legislative  council,  and  a  governor  repre- 
senting the  British  crown.  From  this  time 
the  condition  of  the  country  began  rapidly 
to  improvo,  and  its  prosperity  was  also 
materially  increasfd  by  the  influx  of  a  large 
number  of  American  loyalists  during  the 
War  of  Indej»endcnee.  Disputes  and  dis- 
content in  the  legislature  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  just  as  in  Canada,  snd  in  1840 
Mr.  Thomson  (afterwards  Lord  Sydeuliatn), 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  was  commis- 
sioned to  inquire  into  the  alleged  grievances, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  report  the  executive 
council  was  remedied  and  the  legislative 
council  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
several  mcmbors  of  the  popular  party.  In 
18  )8  Lord  Durham  included  No\-a  Scotia  in 
his  contemplated  scheme  of  a  union  of  the 
British  North  American  provinces,  but  was 
recalled  before  he  could  carry  out  his  plan. 
In  1867  Nova  Scotia  became  a  province  of 
the  Dominion.  [Canada.] 

Martin,  Brituh  Colonic*  ;  Col.  Haliburton, 
H«t.  of  Xora  Sent  in ;  Cr«isv,  Ctmttitutiont  of 

Bi-xfnnnic  Emvlrr.  For  the  Acmlian  question 
**«■  Purkman,  Montcalm  and  Woift .  E  hiohard, 
A  radia. 

Novel  Disseisin.  [Ahbizs.] 

Nuncomar  was  a  high-caste  Brahmin, 
who  intrigued  for  the  deposition  of  Moham- 
med Ifc'za  Khan  from  the  dewanny  of 
Bengal,  honing  to  obtain  his  place.  Disap- 
pointed of  this,  and  encouraged  by  the 
enmity  of  the  Council,  ho  brought  various 
chargOH  of  peculation  against  Hastings. 
Hastings,  in  return,  had  him  accused,  and  he 
was  hanged  for  forgery. 


Nunneries.  The  large  majority 
English  nunneries  before  the  Diasolul 
1536 — 40)  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  order. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important : 
Shaftesbury  (Dorset  ,  according  to  tradition, 
founded  bv  Alfred,  which  was  so  wealthy  that 
Fuller  tells  us  it  was  a  proverb  with  the 
country  folk  "if  the  A  -ot  of  Glastonbury 
might  marry  the  Abbess  ot  Shaftesbury,  their 
heire  would  have  more  land  than  the  King  of 
England;"  Barking  (Essex;,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Erkenwald.  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, 677,  which  had  for  its  first  abbes*, 
Ethelburga,  afterwards  canonised ;  Ames  bury 
(Wilts),  founded  '980;;  St.  Mary  (Win- 
cheater)  ;  Mailing  (Kent)  ;  Mergate  (Bedford- 
shire) ;  Catesby  Northamptonshire) ;  Clerken- 
well,  founded  1100;  Godstow  (Oxfordshire), 
founded  1138;  Holywell  (Middlesex);  St. 
Helen's  (London),  founded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century;  Stratford-at-Bow 
Middlesex)  ;  Chatteris  (Cambridgeshire)  ; 
Polesworth  [Warwickshire);  Sheppey  (Kent); 
WherweU  (Hants). 

The  Cistercian  houses  were  usually  small : 
among  the  nu*t  important  were  Tarrant 
(Dorset)  and  Swire  (Yorks).  The  great 
nunnery  of  Dartford,  founded  1355,  was  dis- 
puted between  the  Augustinian  and  Domini- 
can orders,  but  was  held  bv  the  latter  at  the 
Dissolution.  Syon  (Middlesex),  almost  the 
wealthiest  house  in  England,  was  held  br 
Brigittine  nuns  (a  branch  of  the  Augu» 
tinians,  reformed  by  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden); 
Syon  House  was,  in  1604,  granted  to  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland. 

The  Minoresses,  or  Poor  Clares  (the  female 
Franciscans),  held  four  houses  in  England. 
The  greatest  was  that  in  I/radon,  where  they 
were  placed  by  Blanch  of  Navarre,  wife  of 
Edmund  of  Lancaster,  about  1293.  This 
nunnery  outside  Aldgate  has  given  its  name 
to  the  Minories.  The  onlv  other  house  of 
importance  was  at  Denny  (Cambridgeshire). 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Protectorate,  British 

(until  1907  officially  designated  British 
Cential  Africa),  lies  along  the  southern  and 
western  shores  of  Lake  Nyaaa,  and  extends 
towards  the  Zambesi.  Area,  43,608  square 
miles.  The  Protectorate  is  administered 
under  the  Colonial  Office  by  the  Governor, 
by  executive  and  legislative  councils, 
isisling  of  nominated  members. 


Oakboys,  Thb,  was  the  name  given  to 
the  Western  Protestant  tenants  in  Ireland, 
who,  complaining  chiefly  of  exorbitant  county 
cess,  collected  in  bodies  in  1764,  houghed 
cattle,  and  burnt  farms    They  never  became 
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Oatea,  Titus  (*.  1649,  d.  1705),  whs 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School  and 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  took 
holy  oiden  and  was  presented  to  a  small 
living.  A  chnrge  of  perjury  being  brought 
against  hitn  he  was  forced  to  give  up  this 
position,  and  was  for  a  short  time  chaplain  in 
the  navy.  He  was  soon  dismissed,  and  then 
l>ecame  Protestant  chaplain  in  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  household  at  Arundel.  In  asso- 
ciation with  a  fanatical  clergyman,  Isra.l 
Tonge,  he  derised  the  story  of  the  Popish 
Plot  (1678),  which  was  readily  accepted  by 
tho^  popular  fears.  Everywhere  it  was 
rumoured  that  Protestantism  was  in  danger 
and  Oates  communicated  to  the  authorities  that 
the  Catholics  were  plotting  to  kill  the  king 
and  massacre  l'rotestants  with  the  assistance 
ol  a  French  army.  Various  incidents  just 
then  happened  which  confirmed  Gates's  story, 
and  he  btcame  a  hero.  He  was  rewarded 
with  a  pension  of  £900  a  year,  and  a  suite  of 
apartments  was  devoted  to  his  use  at  White- 
hall. In  1685  Oates  was  convicted  of  perjury, 
and  sentenced  10  stand  in  the  pillory,  bo 
u hipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  and  then  im« 

frisoned  fur  life.  Aitcr  the  Revolution  (1688), 
Parliament  ueclnrad  Oates's  tnal  to  be  illegal, 
and  ordered  his  release,  granting  him  a 
pension  of  £310  a  year.  His  attempts  t.. 
regain  notoriety  after  this  were  unsuccess- 
luT.    |  Popish  Plot.] 

MacauUy,  Hist,  of  Bit?. ;  Burnet,  Hid.  of  his 
Otrn  Tims. 

Oath,  The  Coronation.  [Coronation.] 

Oaths,  Parliamentary,  were  first  im- 
posed in  the  year  1679,  when  it  was  enacted 
tliat  no  member  could  sit  or  vote  in  either 
House  until  ho  had  taken  in  its  presence 
the  several  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy, 
and  abjuration,  severe  penalties  being  im- 
posed on  any  one  who  should  neglect  the 
ceremonv.  This  measure  was  re-enacted  in 
1700  and  1760,  but  in  1829  the  Catholic  Re- 
lief Act  provided  an  especial  form  of  oath  for 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1866  tho  Parliamentary 
( >.iths  Act  substituted  one  oath  for  the  three 
previously  in  use,  which  in  1868  was  altered 
with  the  idea  of  including  all  religious  de- 
nominations, the  form  being,  "I,  A.  B.,  do 
swear  that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true 
ullogiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
her  heirs  and  successors,  according  to  law. 
So  help  me  God."  By  the  law  of  1866  a 
penalty  of  £300  was  imposed  on  membra  of 
both  Houses  for  voting  before  they  had  taken 
the  oath,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
scat  is  vacated  as  if  the  member  wore  dead. 
In  the  Upper  House,  however,  a  bill  of 
indemnity  is  usually  passed.  Standing  orders 
also  provide  at  what  hour  tho  oath  is  to  be 
taken.  Tho  moat  remarkable  refusals  to  take 
the  oaths  won;  those  of  Sir  H.  Monson  and 
Lord  Fanshaw  in  1688,  and  of  Mr.  O'Connell, 
in  1829,  before  the  Relief  Act  was  passed, 


but  in  neither  instance  was  the  objection  en- 
tertained. The  case  of  the  Jews  was  brought 
up  by  claim  of  Baron  Rothschild  in  1860,  to 
take  the  oaths,  omitting  the  words  "  on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian  "  in  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration. A  resolution  was  carried,  however, 
that  he  w.is  ineligible,  nor  was  Alderman 
Salomons  more  successful  in  tho  following 
year.  After  the  question  had  been  discussed, 
in  several  successive  sessions,  an  Act  was 
passed  in  1858  by  which  a  Jew  was  allowed 
to  omit  the  obnoxious  words,  and  a  resolution 
to  that  effect  became  a  standing  order  in 
1860.  The  Parliamentary  Oath*  Act  of  I860 
finally  placed  Jews  on  an  equality  with  other 
members,  by  omitting  the  words  altogether 
from  the  form  of  oath.  The  right  of  Quakers, 
Moravians,  and  Separatists  to  make  an 
affirmation  instead  of  taking  the  oath,  was  first 
contested  by  John  Archdale  in  1693,  but  un- 
successfully. Several  statutes  were,  however, 
passed  to  that  effect  in  the  reigns  of  Anne, 
George  I.,  and  George  II.,  and  uj«n  a  general 
construction  of  these  statutes,  Mr.  Pease,  a 
Quaker,  was  allowed  to  affirm  in  1833.  In 
the  same  year  Acts  were  passed  allowing 
Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Separatists,  and 
those  who  had  ceased  to  Indong  to  those  per- 
suasions, to  make  an  affirmation  instead  of 
taking  the  oaths;  and  this  concession  was 
confirmed  by  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Acts  of 
the  following  reign.  In  1880  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
who  had  been  elected  for  Northampton, 
claimed  to  make  an  affirmation  under  tho 
Evidence  Amendment  Act  of  1869  and  1870. 
The  report  of  a  select  committee  being  nd- 
verse,  he  presented  himself  to  take  the  oath, 
but  it  was  refused.  In  1883  the  government 
introduced  an  Affirmation  Bill,  but  it  was 
thrown  out  in  the  Commons.  After  the 
General  Election  of  1885  Mr.  Bradlaugh  took 
the  oath  without  challenge,  and  in  1888  an 
Act  was  passed,  at  his  instigation,  giving 
members  the  choice  between  taking  the  oath 
and  making  affirmation. 

Oaths  in  Courts  ok  Law  are  imposed  both 
upon  jurymen  and  witnesses.  They  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  very  remote  date"  and"  are 
intimately  connected  with  tho  much-vexed 
question  of  the  origin  of  trial  by  jurv. 
The  law  of  Ethelred  II.  directed  that  the 
twelve  senior  thegns  in  each  wapentake  should 
l»e  sworn  not  to  accuse  any  falsely.  Though 
this  is  an  isolated  piece  of  legislation,  we  find 
that  in  England,  as  among  the  other  Germanic 
races,  an  oath  was  habitually  imposed  in  the 
courts  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit  and  their  com- 
purgators, and  upon  tho  witnesses  who  were 
called  in  if  it  was  held  that  the  oaths  of  the 
former  were  inconclusive.  By  the  system  of 
sworn  recognition  introduced  by  the  Normans, 
which  they  derived  probably  from  the  Frank  ca- 
pitularies, oaths  were  also  enforced,  and  though 
first  applied  to  civil  cases,  this  system  was  ex- 
tended by  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  to  criminal 
cases  as  well.   It  is  needless  to  discuss  here  the 
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gradual  divergence  of  the  throe  elements  of  the 
jury  system,  the  grand  jury,  the  petty  jury,  and 
the  witnesses,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
when  their  separate  functions  became  denned 
{circa  Edward  III.  to  Henry  IV.)  oaths  were 
still  imposed  upon  all  three.  The  later  aspec  ts 
of  the  question  of  oaths  in  courts  of  law 
chiefly  concern  the  claims  to  exemptions  from 
taking  the  oath  that  have  been  put  forward 
from  time  to  time.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Parliamentary  oath,  the  three  classes  of  persons 
affected  are  those  who  believe  in  God  but 
are  not  Christians,  Quakers  and  kindred  sec  ts, 
and  Atheists,  and  the  legislation  concerning 
them  fsll«  'hieflr  within  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  In  1838  it  was  provided  thut  any- 
one noi  piofcsting  the  Christinn  religion 
might  U.I.0  the  oath  in  any  form  iiiey 
consider  binding ;  hence  Jews  employ  the 
words  "  so  help  me,  Jehovah,"  and  Moham- 
medans swear  by  the  Koran.  Quakers  were 
permitted  to  mako  an  affirmation  instead  of 
taking  the  oath,  in  1833,  and  this  privilege 
was  confirmed  by  subsequent  legislation.  In 
1854  it  wax  provided,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
thoHo  who  Wlongcd  to  no  recognised  religious 
sect,  and  consequently  did  not  come  under  the 
former  relief  Acts,  that  if  any  person  called 
as  a  witness  shotdd  be  unwilling  to  be  sworn 
from  conscientious  motives,  ho  might  make  a 
solemn  affirmation,  and  tho  same  privilege  was 
granted  to  jurors  in  1867.  These  enactments 
were  consolidated  in  the  Evidence  Amendment 
Acts  of  1879  and  1880.  In  1887  a  further  Act 
was  passed,  allowing  any  one  to  affirm  who 
pleads  that  an  oath  is  contrary  to  his  religious 
belief,  or  that  he  has  no  such  belief. 

M.i  v,  Parliamentary  Practice  and  Contt.  Hint.; 
Forsyth,  HiH.  o)  the  Jury ;  Tyler,  GViym  and 
lli*t.  o/tMht;  and  Stephens'*  Commtntaric*. 

[L.CS.J 

O'Brien,  William  Smith  (b.  Oct.  17, 
1803,  d.  Juno  18,  1864),  was  the  second  son 
of  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  of  Cahimoyle.  His 
eldest  brother,  Sir  Lucas  O'Brien,  who  was 
a  Tory,  became  in  1865  Lord  Inchiquin,  as 
heir  of  the  Marquis  of  Thomond.  Smith 
O'Brien  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1828  became  tho  Tory  re- 
presentative of  Ennis.  He  was  an  energetic 
opponent  of  O'Connoll.  From  1835  to  1849  ho 
represented  Limerick,  and  in  1846  he  openly 
lowed  the  Young  Ireland  party,  led  by 
Meagher  and  Mitchel.  His  descent  from  Brian 
Boru,  and  the  claims  ho  imagined  himself  to 
have  to  tho  Irish  crown,  seemed  to  a  certain 
extent  to  have  turned  his  bruin.  His  id«a 
was  to  establish  an  Irish  Republic  with  him- 
self as  president.  In  1 848  he  opposed  in  Parlia- 
ment the  Security  Bill  then  proposed,  and  he 
was  afterwards  tried  under  that  very  bill  m 
Ireland,  but  the  jury  disagreeing,  it  became 
necessary  to  allow  him  to  go  free.  The  trea- 
sonable character  of  his  plans  was,  however, 
becoming  clear,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
arrest  him.    He  now  left  Dublin,  and  began 


haranguing  the  peasantry  of  the  south.  At 
List,  on  July  25,  he  assembled  a  large  l»ody 
in  arms,  and  led  them  on  the  29th  against 
the  police  at  Bonlagh  Common.  O'Brien  es- 
caped after  the  fight,  and  a  reward  of  £H0Q 
failed  to  lead  to  his  apprehension.  On  Au- 
gust 5,  however,  ho  was  recognised  at 
Thurles,  as  he  was  quietly  taking  a  ticket  for 
Limerick,  and  lodged  in  Kilmainhain  gaol. 
Un  September  '21  he  was  tried  at  Clonmel  by 
a  special  commission,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
But  his  punishment  was  commuted  to  trans- 
portation. Unlike  his  fellow-conspirators, 
ho  refused  a  ticket-of- leave,  and  was  sent  to 
Norfolk  Island.  In  1856  he  received  a  fret- 
pardon,  and  returned  to  Ireland.  He  died  at 
Bangor  in  Wales,  and  the  transportation  of 
his  remains  from  thence  to  Ireland  led  to  a 
Nationalist  demonstration.  In  private  life 
he  was  one  of  tho  most  truthful  and  kind- 
hearted  of  men. 

O'Briens,  Thb  Sept  of,  the  most  power- 
ful clan  in  Munster,  their  chief  stronghold 
being  the  city  of  Limerick,  claimed  descent 
from  Brian  Boru.  In  1543  Murrough  O'Brien 
was  made  Earl  of  Thomond  for  fife.  He 
became  a  Protestant,  and  displayed  more  than 
tho  usual  eagerness  for  Church  lands:  he 
sent  a  paper  to  England  called  the  "  Irish- 
man's Request,"  asking  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge men  to  convert  the  people.  Ulti- 
mately all  his  dignities  fell  to  his  nephew, 
Konagh,  whom,  in  accordance  with  the  Irish 
custom  of  tuni.it  ry,  ho  had  supplanted.  Tho 
fourth  earl  was  a  distinguished  soldier,  and 
fought  against  the  Spaniards  at  Kinsale.  The 
family  became  extinct  in  1741. 
Burke,  Extinct  Feeragt$. 

Obscene  Publications  Act.  In 

1857,  Lord  Campbell,  then  Chief  Justice, 
passed  an  Act  (20  &  21  Vict.,  c.  83),  to 
suppress  the  traffic  in  obscene  publications, 
prints,  pictures,  and  other  articles. 

Occasional  Conformity,  The  Bill 
|  Against,  was  designed  to  prevent  Dissenters 
from  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Test  Act  (q.v.)  only  so  far  as  to  qualify  them- 
selves  for  office  or  membership  of  a  corpo- 
ration. It  was  introduced  for  the  first  time 
in  1702  by  three  Tory  members,  one  of  whom 
was  Henry  St.  John,  and  provided  that  anyone 
who  attended  a  dissenting  meeting-house  after 
having  taken  the  sacrament  and  test  for  office, 
of  trust  or  the  magistracy  of  corporations 
should  be  immediately  dismissed,  and  heavily 
lined.  This  unjust  measure  jmssed  the  Com- 
mons, but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  though 
Queen  Anne  put  great  pressure  on  that  House 
to  ]vuss  the  bill.  A  similar  fate  attended  it  in 
the  following  year,  and  again  in  1704,  when 
the  more  violent  Tories,  led  by  Nottingham, 
proposed  to  carry  it  through  their  opponents 
by  "  tacking  it "  to  the  I*nd  Tax  Bill.  In  171 1, 
however,  Nottingham  and  his  "Dismals" 
formed  an  unprincipled  coalition  with  the 
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Whigs,  the  terms  being  that  the  latter  should 
support  the  Occasional  Conformity  Dill,  and 
it  accordingly  became  law,  the  money  fine 
being  reduced  from  £100  to  £40.  fhis  dis- 
creditable Act  continued  in  force  until  1719, 
when  General  Stanhope  introduced  a  measure 
under  the  cunning  title  of  a  "  Dill  for  strength- 
ening tho  Protestant  Interest,"  by  which  the 
Occasional  Conformity  Act  and  the  Schism 
Act  were  abolished,  but  from  which  he  was 
forcod  to  exclude  the  Test  Act. 

Stanhope,  JI..t.  of  R<igu  of  Ann*,  wad  But.  of 
En.j..  TOl.  ,.,  cb.  9  ;  10  Ami.,  cap.  ft. 

Ochterlony,  Sm  David  (h.  1758,  d. 
18*25 1,  after  having  served  in  the  Carnatic 
under  Hastings  and  Coote,  first  appears 
prominently  as  Colonel  Ochterlony  in  the 
capacity  of  Resident  at  Delhi  (1803),  after 
the  conquest  of  Scindia's  French  troops.  In 
this  capacity  he  conducted  the  defence  of 
Delhi  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  when 
Ilolkar  besieged  it  on  his  return  from  Malwa 
in  1804.  In  1814  he  was  given  the  command 
of  tho  division  destined  to  act  against 
Umur  Singh  in  tho  Gooikha  War.  Driving 
Umur  Singh  from  point  to  point  ho  at  last 
shut  him  up  in  Maluwn.  He  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  major-general,  ami  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Dath,  being 
the  first  of  the  Company's  officers  to  attain  to 
that  honour.  In  181fi,*Sir  David  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  for  tho  second  Goorkha 
campaign,  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. After  the  war  ho  was  appointed 
British  Resident  in  Malwa  and  Itajpootana, 
and  as  such  had  in  1823  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
puted succession  at  Dhurtporc.  The  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Amherst,  disapproved  of  Sir 
David's  measures,  and  he  was  reprimanded. 
He  thereupon  resigned,  'ihe  treatment  he 
had  received  broke  his  heart,  and  he  retired 
tu  Meerut,  where  he  died  within  two  months. 

O'Connell,  Daniel  (A.  Aug.  6,  1775,  d. 
1847),  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman  of 
very  ancient  family.  He  studied  at  Louvain, 
St.  Omcr,  and  Douai ;  was  driven  from  the 
Continent  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  went 
to  London  to  read  for  the  bar.  In  «pite  of  tho 
opposition  of  his  family  he  came  forward 
(Jan.  13,  1800)  as  a  determined  opponent  of 
the  Union,  soon  becamo  the  leader  of  the 
Catholic  party,  and  in  1823  founded  the 
Catholic  Association.  In  1825,  he  was  pro- 
secuted for  saying,  "  that  he  hoped  some 
liolivar  would  arise  to  vindicate  Catholic 
rights,"  but  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill. 
It  was  at  his  instigation  that,  in  the  year  1826, 
tho  Catholics  begun  to  show  their  power  at 
elections.  In  1828,  he  himself  stood  against 
Vesey  Fitzgerald,  and  by  means  of  the 
40s.  freeholders  won  the  Clare  election,  his 
opponent  retiring  after  five  days'  polling. 
His  influence  in  the  same  year  was  strong 
enough  to  prevent  a  collision  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Orumrcmcn,  which  seemed 


impending.  Tho  Emancipation  Bill  followed, 
but  O'Connell  having  been  elected  before  was 
still  excluded  from  Parliament.  He  presented 
himself  at  the  bar  of  the  House  (May  15, 
1829),  and  pleaded  with  great  ability  to  be 
allowed  to  sit ;  his  application  was  refused, 
and  a  now  writ  issued,  but  he  was  returned 
unopposed  and  allowed  to  take  his  seat. 
He  was  now  called  the  "  Liberator "  in 
Ireland,  and  was  adored  by  the  people.  In 
1831,  he  was  forced  to  plead  guilty  to  a  charge 
of  holding  illegal  meetings ;  although  he  was 
not  punished,  his  influence  was  shaken  at  the 
time.  He  in  vain  opposed  the  Coercion  Act 
of  1833,  but  did  much  service  to  tho  Whigs 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Reform.  After- 
wards, O'Connell  and  his  "tail,"  as  his  fol- 
lowers in  Parliament  were  derisively  called, 
were  for  some  time  able  to  exercise  great  in- 
fluence in  that  assembly,  for  he  held  the 
balance  between  Whigs  and  Tories.  In  1838, 
however,  he  had  to  submit  to  a  reprimand 
from  thb  Speaker  for  accusing  a  member 
of  perjury.  In  1840,  he  revived  the  Repeal 
agitation,  and  in  1843  uttered  language  that 
was  considered  treasonable  at  the  monster 
meetings  he  convened.  But  when  govern- 
ment forbade  the  meeting  at  Clontarf  on 
October  7,  he  failed  to  make  good  his  words, 
and  the  Young  Ireland  party,  among  whom 
were  the  most  talented  of  his  followers, 
separated  from  him.  O'C'unnell  and  his 
more  immediate  followers  were  arrested  and 
prosecuted  for  conspiracy.  A  jury,  entirely 
composed  of  Protestants,  found  him  guilty, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
mcnt,  and  to  a  fine  of  £2,000.  The  English 
House  of  Lords  bv  three  to  two  reversed  this 
decision  (1844).  This  was  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm,  but  the  Repeal  agitation  was  neverthe- 
less crushed.  O'Connell  lived  for  some  years 
longer,  but  his  health  was  giving  way.  On 
Feb.  8,  1847,  he  delivered  his  last  speech  in 
the  Commons,  and  died  soon  after  at  Genoa. 
In  England  he  was  scarcely  looked  upon  as  a 
serious  personage,  and  derisivo  epithets  such 
as  the  *•  big  beggarman  "  were  constantly  ap- 
plied to  him.  But  in  Catholic  Ireland  the 
influence  obtained  by  his  character,  his  ener- 
getic championship  of  the  cause  of  his  co- 
religionists, and  his  powers  as  a  popular  orator, 
was  unpreo-dentedly  great. 

Muy,  Cnntt.  Hut.  of  Eng.  ;  Annwal  Rontitr \ 
O'ConneU*  Spt*cht»,  edited  by  his  non  j  Pauli, 
rt*»ck.ckf«  r<m  Eiujlnnd  til  1S1$;  J.  McCarthy, 
But.  of  Our  Oirn  Timu ;  M.  Micdonagh,  Life. 

O'Connell  Centenary,  Tkk  (August  6, 

1875),  was  celebrated  by  processions  and  ban- 
quets in  Dublin.  It  led  to  a  furious  quarrel 
between  the  Home  Rulers  and  the  Nationalists, 
which  brought  the  banquet  in  tho  evening, 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
to  an  untimely  end  :  part  of  the  guests  wish- 
ing Mr.  Gavan  Duffy,  and  not  Mr.  Butt,  to 
be  associated  with  the  toast  of  the  «  legis- 
lative independence  of  Ireland.**  c 
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O'Connor,  Arthir,  heir  expectant  to 
lx>rd  Lungucvule,  an  intimate  friend  of  all  the 
English  Whigs,  was  one  of  the  United  Irish- 
men from  1790.  In  that  year  he  was  with  Lord 
Kdward  Fitzgerald  in  France,  and  concerted 
with  Hocho  for  an  invasion.  In  1797  he  was 
imprisoned  in  Dublin  Cattle,  hut  was  soon 
released.  Though  the  government  was  aware 
of  his  treason,  it  was  unable  to  produce  its 
information.  O'Connor  now  established 
virulent  papers  like  the  Pre**  und  the  Sort  hem 
Star,  advocating  assassination.  On  Feb.  27, 
1798,  while  on  his  way  to  the  French  Direc- 
tory, as  envoy  of  the  Iri^h  insurrectionary 
party,  ho  was  arrested  at  Margate,  and 
brought  liefore  the  Maidstone  assizes.  All 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, however,  came  forward  as  witnesses 
to  character,  ami  he  was  acquitted.  He 
returned  to  Ireland,  but  was  arrested  on 
another  charge,  and  kept  in  prison.  In  1798 
Lord  Cornwalli*  gave  him  and  bis  confeder- 
ates h  paruon  on  «ondition  of  a  full  coufes- 
eiou  of  hi*  treason.  This  he  did  in  a  tonu  of 
bravado  before  a  committee  of  the  Lords.  Ho 
was  then  sent  to  Fort  George,  and  kept  there 
till  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  The  American 
government  refused  to  receive  him,  and  he 
went  to  France. 

Froude.  English  in  Ireland  f  Muayravc.  Uirt. 
of  ttu  Rebellion. 

O'Connor,  Feargis.  [Chartists.] 

O'Connor,  Roderick.  King  of  Con- 
naught,  and  last  native  King  of  Ireland  (rf. 
1198),  was  the  son  of  Turlough  O'Connor. 
In  1161  he  attempted  to  succeed  to  his  father's 
jiower,  but  was  unable  to  recover  it  till 
O'Loughlin,  of  I'lster.  died  (1166),  and  he 
whs  then  recognised  in  the  north  at  least  as 
I/ord  of  Ireland.  fFor  his  struggles  with 
Dermot  and  the  English,  see  article  on 
I  hk t. AM).]  In  cruelty  he  was  fully  equal 
to  Dermot ;  thus  he  put  to  death  a  son  and 
grandson  of  that  king,  who  were  his  hostages. 
It  was  by  his  command,  too,  that  the  eyes  of 
all  his  own  brothers  were  put  out.  When 
Henry  II.  came  over  to  Ireland  in  person,  all 
he  could  obtain  from  O'Connor  was  tho  lat- 
ter's  consent  to  receive  hi*  envoys,  De  Lacy 
and  Fitz-Aldhelm.  In  117i>,  however,  he 
^included  a  treaty  with  Henry  through  am- 
bassadors at  Wimlsor.  He  thereby  acknow- 
ledged himself  as  Henry's  vassal,  and  pro- 
mised to  pay  tribute.  In  return  the  Knglish 
king  recognised  him  as  overlord  of  all  Ireland 
which  was  not  in  tho  hands  either  of  the  king 
himself  or  of  his  Norman  barons.  He  volt  of  his 
sons  embittered  his  later  years,  and  in  1189, 
after  a  tierce  civil  war,  he  perforce  resigned  the 
crown  to  his  eldest  son,  and  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery, where  ho  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

Moora, /fiat,  of  Ireland .  Girsldus  Cambrenais, 
Krjm<;n<iho  Hihern.,  and  Topograyhia  Hiberu. ; 
The  ChronieU  of  the  Four  Maitm 

O'Connors,  Tmb  Sept  of  the,  was  long 


supreme  in  Connaught.  [O'Coxnor,  Rod- 
erick.] Feidlim,  Roderick  s  successor,  was 
recognised  as  chief  after  a  fierce  civil  war,  in 
which  he  triumphed  by  the  aid  of  the  De 
Burghs.  In  the  invasion  of  Edward  Bruce, 
the  O'Connors  at  first  sided  with  the  English, 
but  soon  after  they  changed  sides,  and  tho 
slaughter  at  Athenry  in  1316  nut  an  end  to 
their  existence  as  a  great  clan.  [Coxxalght.] 

Moore,  iii»t.  of  Ireland;  Linga>rd,  Hi»f.  of 

Eng. 

Octennial  Bill  (176$).  In  1761  an 
agitation  for  a  Septennial  Bill  had  begun  in 
Ireland,  where,  till  then,  a  Parliament  was  of 
necessity  dissolved  only  by  the  king's  death. 
In  1761  a  bill  to  this  "effect  was  passed,  but 
though  returned  from  England,  an  error  of 
the  draftsman  served  as  an  excuse  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  for  rejecting  it.  In  Oct., 
1767,  the  agitation,  however,  recommenced, 
chiefly  because  the  bill  had  not  been  men- 
tioned in  thesj>eech  from  the  throne.  In  1768 
it  was  finally  introduced  as  an  Octennial  BilL 
and  passed.  * 

October  Clnb,  The  1710),  was  com- 
posed." says  Hallam,  "  of  a  strong  phalanx  of 
Ton-  members,  who,  though  by  no  means  en- 
tirely Jacobite,  were  chiefly  influenced  by  those 
who  were  such."  "  It  had  long  been  custo- 
mary, '  says  Mr.  Wyon,  "  for  the  members  of 
a  party,  when  some  important  measure  was 
before  Parliament,  to  meet  at  a  tavern  for 
the  purpose  of  concerting  a  plan  of  action. 
The  society  was  termed  a  club."  Soon  after 
the  Iteginning  of  1710,  a  few  of  the  extreme 
Tories  began  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  at 
the  "  Bell."  in  Westminster.  "  The  password 
of  this  club — one  of  easy  remembrance  to  a 
country  gentleman  who'  loved  his  ale — was 
October."  The  October  Club  soon  set  itself 
to  work  to  undermine  the  power  of  Harlcy, 
whose  moderation  they  scorned.  It  was 
from  thence  that  tho  Jacobites  looked  for 
supporters  in  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  The  Bolingbroke  faction  belonged  to 
the  October  Club.  They  took  great  delight 
in  vindictive  attacks  on  the  Whigs,  especially 
on  Sunderland. 

Odal,  or  l*i>AL,  Right,  is  a  tenure  of  land 
that  still  prevails  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands,  and  which  before  the  growth  of 
feudalism  was  the  ordinarv  tenure  of  the 
Teutonic  races.  [Alodial  Laxd.]  Its  dis- 
tinctive feature  lies  in  tho  fact  that  land  held 
by  this  right  is  held  absolutely,  and  not  de- 
]>endent  upon  a  superior.  Odal  right  is  thus 
antagonistic  to  feudalism,  which  recognised 
service  as  the  only  title  to  land. 

Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  942— 
958,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Danish 
chieftains  who  had  taken  part  in  the  invasion 
of  870.  Odo  was  attracted  by  the  preaching 
of  a  Christian  missionary,  and  embraced  the 
Christian  faith.    He  was  adopted  by  Arch- 
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bishop  Athelm.  and  in  926  wu  made  Bishop 
of  Ramsburv.  In  U42  Dunstan's  influence 
rained  Udo  the  archbishopric.  The  arch- 
bishop-elect ut  once  declared  his  intention  of 
becoming  u  monk,  thus  placing  himaelf  at  the 
head  of  the  party  of  reform  in  the  Church, 
whose  object  it  was  to  encourage  monasticism, 
introduce  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  enforce 
celibacy  amongst  the  clergv.  During  the 
reign  of  Edrcd  thi«  party  had  the  ascendency, 
but  his  successor,  Edwy,  seems  to  have  joined 
the  party  of  the  Macular  clergy.  Odo  and 
Dunstan'dcclared  that  Edwy's  marriage  with 
Elgivn  was  unLiwful,  and  after  a  great  deal 
of  violent  dispute,  Edwy  consented  to  divorco 
her.  The  story  of  Odo's  cruel  persecution 
of  Elgiva  is  in  all  probability  absolutely 
mythical.  [Dinstan.] 

WIIHium  of  Malme.bury ;  Hook,  ArchbUhop* 
of  Cantttburg. 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux  (d.  1097),  whs  the 
half-brother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whom 
he  accompanied  and  greatly  assisted  in  his 
invasion  of  England.  In  1067,  during 
William's  absence  in  Normandy,  he  acted 
ns  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with 
William  Fitz-(  Isbern.    Their  harsh  and  op- 

tressive  rule  contributed  to  the  risings  of  the 
English  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which 
disquieted  the  early  part  of  William  I.'s 
reign.  However,  in  1073  he  was  again  ap-  ] 
pointed  regent,  and  helped  to  crush  the  rebel- 
Hon  of  the  E-irls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk. 
He  was  munificently  rewarded,  raised  to  the 
second  rank  in  the  kingdom,  and  given  the 
earldom  of  Kent  and  several  rich  manors. 
He  now  aimed  at  the  papacy,  but  his  am- 
bitious projects  were  cut  short  by  tho  king, 
who  had  him  arrested  as  Earl  of  Kent,  and 
committed  to  prison,  where  ho  remained  till 
William's  death.  Though  he  was  released 
and  restored  to  his  earldom  and  estates  by 
Kufus,  he  joined  Robert  in  his  invasion  of 
Enghmd.  Being  taken  prisoner  he  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  tho  country,  and  retired  to 
Normandy,  where  he  acted  as  minister  to 
Robert,  and  aecompanving  him  on  the 
Crusade  died,  it  is  said,  at  the  siege  of 
Antioch. 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  Hut.  F.ccUi. ;  Freeman,  N'or. 
man  Co>t'/u«*t. 

O'Donnell,  Balheako,  tho  descendant 
of  iin  ancient  Celtic  race,  was  in  the 
servico  of  the  Swinish  government  when 
he  heard  that  his  countrymen  had  risen 
against  the  Revolution  settlement  of  1 6HM. 
The  Spanish  king  refused  him  permission  to 
join  them.  He  thereupon  made  h»  escape, 
and  after  a  circuitous  route  through  Portugal 
he  landed  at  Kinsale.  His  appearance  excited 
great  enthusiasm ;  8,000  Ulster  men  joined 
him,  and  he  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
garrison  at  the  first  siege  of  Limerick.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Irish  at  Aghrim  it  was 
hoped  that  he  would  come  to  the  defence 


of  Galway.  But  he  studiously  held  aloof. 
Soon  afterwards  he  joined  the  English  army 
with  a  few  of  his  devoted  followers,  anil 
on  several  occasions  did  valuable  service  to 
William. 

Miicaulay,  Hut.  of  Eng. 

O'Donnell,  High,  called  Red  Hugh 
[d.  1602>,  was  son  and  heir  of  Rorv 
O'Donnell,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  In  1587  he 
was  treacherously  seized  by  order  of  Sir  John 
Perrot,  and  kept  a  prisoner  at  Dublin  as  a 
hostage  for  his  father's  good  behaviour.  He, 
however,  escaped  after  throe  years*  captivity, 
and  at  once  joined  Hugh  O'Neil.  In  1601 
he  commanded  the  O'Donnells,  who  marched 
with  ( )'Neil  to  raise  the  siege  of  Kinsale,  and 
their  defeat  there  is  said  to  have  been,  in  part 
at  least,  due  to  his  impetuosity.  In  1602  ho 
sailed  to  Spain  with  a  long  train  of  followers, 
and  was  received  by  the  court  with  great  dis- 
tinction, but  died  soon  afterwards. 
Moore,  HiVf.  «/  In  land. 

O'Donnell,  Rorv,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel 
(d.  loo.s  j,  was  brother  of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell. 
In  1603  he  gave  up  his  Irish  title,  and  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  his  lands  and  the  earldom 
from  James  I.  In  1007,  however,  he  seems 
to  have  conspired  with  O'Neil,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  and  with  him  at  all  events  he  went 
ubroad,  where  he  died,  after  being  attainted, 
in  1608. 

O'Donnells,  The  Sept  of  the,  were 
powerful  in  Ulster,  where  tho  O'Ncils  were 
their  hereditary  foe9  and  rivals.  Calwagh 
O'Donnell  was  captured  by  Shane  O'Neil, 
together  with  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  his 
wife,  in  1560,  and  remained  a  prisoner  til! 
1564,  and  even  then  he  had  to  purchase  his 
release  by  the  loss  of  a  largo  |>art  of  his 
lands.  Iu  James's  reign,  however,  he  re- 
gained his  possessions,  and  became  Earl  ot 
Tyrconnel.  Soon  afterwards,  being  involved 
in  a  plot,  he  fled,  and,  with  his  family,  became 
prominent  at  the  Spanish  court. 
Froude,  Hint,  of  Eng. 

Offa,  King  of  Mercia  767—796,  was  of 
the  royal  house  of  Mercia,  though  not  nearly 
related  to  Ethelbald,  the  last  sovereign  in 
the  direct  line  of  descent.  He  drove  out 
the  usurper  Bcornred,  and  quickly  made 
himself  master  of  tho  kingdom.  Under 
him  Mercia  became  the  greatest  power  in 
Britain.  He  thoroughly  subdued  Kent  by 
his  victory  at  Otford  in  775,  inflicted  in  777 
a  great  defeat  on  Wessex  at  Bensington,  and 
annexed  Oxfordshire  to  Mercia.  He  fre- 
quently defeated  tho  "Welsh,  and  pushed  the 
boundaries  of  Mercia  westward.  To  protect 
his  frontiers  ho  constructed  from  the  Wye  to 
the  Dee  a  dyko,  the  remaining  traces  of  which 
still  bear  his  name.  To  strengthen  his  power 
he  got  leave  from  the  Pope  in  786  to  establish 
at  Lichfield  an  archbishopric  independent  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury.   The  murder  of  Ethel- 
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bert  of  East  Anglia  is  one  great  blot  on  Offa's 
character.  On  the  whole  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  wiso  and  humane  ruler,  and  to 
have  encouraged  learning.  He  drew  up  a 
code  of  laws  which  has  unfortunately 
perished.  He  was  very  liberal  to  the  Church 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  founded  many 
monasteries,  among  which  was  the  great 
abbey  of  St.  Albans. 

Anglo-Saxon  Cfcrw.;  Matthew  Paris,  Fit* 
ffimrum  (tf<\r«m.;  LupwuherK,  .-t.wio-S^um 
King*;  J.  R.  Qreen.  Th*  Mnlnng  */  England. 


j,  Thomas,  Lord  (d.  1.536),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Kildaro  (q.v.). 
On  a  report  of  his  father's  death  in  the  Tower 
ho  renounced  his  allegiance  and  revolted. 
He  was  totally  defeated  near  Naas,  and  sent 
to  England  as  a  prisoner,  where  ho  and  five 
of  his  uncles  were  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

Oglethorpe,  General  James  Edward 
(b.  1698,  d.  1785),  after  serving  in  the  army 
with  distinction,  was  returned  to  Parliament  as 
member  for  Haslemere  (1722).  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  philanthropy,  and  founded  the 
colony  of  Georgia,  and  an  auylum  for  debtors. 

Olaf  Anlaf  ,  Haroldson  (or  St.  Olaf) 
(d.  1030),  was  brought  up  in  the  kingdom  of 
Novgorod,  and  at  an  early  age  put  to  sea  on 
a  buccuneoring  expedition.  He  next  appears 
as  the  friend  of  the  Norman  dukes,  and  fought 
as  Ethelred'B  ally  in  England.  Finding  that 
Canute  bad  his  hands  full  in  England,  he 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  for  the  crown 
of  Norway,  and,  leaving  England,  was  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  himself  there.  Canute, 
when  he  found  himself  secure  in  England, 
sot  out  with  a  magnificent  fleet,  largely 
manned  by  English,  to  assert  his  supremacy, 
which  Olaf  had  denied.  The  Norwegian 
king  fled  before  him  into  Sweden,  where 
he  managed  to  secure  the  help  of  many 
outlaws  and  broken  men.  With  them,  and  a 
faithful  knot  of  personal  friends,  he  returned 
to  Norway  to  regain  his  throne.  At  the 
battle  of  Stickfcstcat!,  he  was  defeated  and 
slain  (1030).  His  body  was  hastily  buried, 
but  was  later  taken  up,  being  found  incor- 
rupt, and  buried  in  great  state  in  a  shrine 
at  Trondhjem  (Drontheim).  Many  English 
churches  are  consecrated  to  him.  Tooley 
Street,  in  London,  still  preserves  his  name  in 
the  old  Danish  quarter. 

Snorro  Sturk?8on.  H>iWrin  jlo ;  Bkuloaon, 
Ota/*  Satfa  upud  S.vi|>f<i  H<»f.  Iflandorum  •  Saxo 
Gnuniuaticui,  Ui*t.  Danica,  lib.  x. ;  Mnurer, 
\rung  dt*  Xoi-v«gi»cht*  Stamina. 


Olaf  (Anlaf),  Tryowasox  (d.  1000), 
was  the  son  of  a  Norwegian  sea-king  of 
royal  blood,  and  was  probably  born  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  accounts  of  his  early  days, 
which  originate  in  a  Latin  chronicle,  now 
lost,  are  not  to  be  trusted.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  English  annals  is  probably  988, 
when  Watchet  was  harried,  and  Gova,  the 


Devonish  thane,  slain,  and  many  men  with 
him;  but  in  993  wo  are  told  how  he  tame 
with  450  ships  to  Stone,  and  thence  to  Sand- 
wich, and  thence  to  Ipswich,  harrying  all 
about,  and  so  to  Maldon.  Here  he  was 
met  bv  Brihtnoth,  the  famous  ealdorman. 
whom  he  defeated  and  slew.  Next  year,  with 
Sweyn,  the  Danish  king,  he  laid  siego  to 
London,  but  failed  to  take  it.  They  then 
harried,  burnt,  and  slew  all  along  tho  sea- 
coasts  of  Essex,  Kent.  Sussex,  and  Hamp- 
shire.   On  receipt  of  £16,000  they  agreed  to  a 

E?acc,  and  Olaf  promised  never  again  to  visit 
ngland  save  peacefully.  Next  spring  he 
went  to  Norway  and  wrested  the  kingdom 
from  Earl  Hacon ;  here  he  ruled  for  five 
years,  during  which  time  he  established 
Christianity  in  the  various  districts  of  Norway 
and  her  colonic*.  He  disappeared  mysteriously 
after  a  battle  that  he  had  lost ;  rumours  of  his 
living  at  Borne  and  the  Holy  Land  as  a  hermit 
were  long  rife  in  the  North. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Snorro  Sturloson,  Heim- 
$kringla  ;  Hunrer,  Btkthrung  &*•  Norwtgitchtn 


Oldcastle,  Sik  John,  Lord  Cobham  (d. 
1417),  was  a  member  of  tho  royal  household 
and  a  personal  friend  of  Henry  V.  Ho  was 
the  leader  of  the  Lollards.  In  1413  tho 
clergy  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  them  by 
indicting  Oldcastle.  Ho  refused  to  appear 
beforo  Convocation,  and  was  excommuni- 
cated. At  last,  compelled  to  attend  before  a 
spiritual  court  at  St.  Paul's,  he  yet  refused  to 
recant  his  opinion,  and  re-asserted  many  of 
his  former  statements,  declaring,  among 
other  things,  that  "  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and 
the  friars  constituted  the  head,  the  members, 
and  the  tail  of  antichrist."  Thereupon  he  was 

Pronounced  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
ower.  Making  his  escape,  he  was  expected 
to  put  himself  at  tho  head  of  a  large  body  of 
followers,  who  assembled  in  St.  Giles's 
Fields;  but  Henry's  promptitude  prevented 
the  rising,  and  Oldcastle  escaped  from  Lon- 
don. In  1415  ho  attempt ed  to  excite  a  rebel- 
lion,  and  in  1417  he  was  captured  in  the 
Welsh  Marches,  and  put  to  death  as  a  heretic 
and  a  traitor.  "  Perhaps  we  shall  most  safely 
conclude,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs.  "  from  tho  tenor 
of  history,  that  his  doctrinal  creed  waa  far 
sounder  than  the  principles  which  guided 
either  his  moral  or  political  conduct."  Sir 
John  Oldcastlo  married  the  heiress  of  the 
barony  of  Cobham,  and  in  her  right  was  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  as  Lord  Cobham,  by 
which  name  ho  is  often  known.  [Lollards.] 

Old  Sarom  is  gcnernlly  regarded  as  the 
Roman  Sorbiodunum.  The  Saxons  in  552 
captured  it  from  the  Britons,  and  named 
it  Searesbyrig.  In  960  a  Witenagemot 
was  held  at  Old  Sarum,  and  tho  barons 
were  assembled  here  by  William  in  1086. 
From  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  till 
]  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
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bishop;  but  the  town  then  followed  the 
church,  which  wu  rebuilt  in  the  plain; 
and  hereafter  it  has  continued  to  be  almost 
deserted.  Nevertheless,  it  sent  two  members 
to  Parliament,  and  it  was  for  Old  8arum 
that  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  first 
sit  (1 7 35).  In  1832  it  was  disenfranchised 
by  the  Reform  BilL 

Olive  Branch  Petition,  The  (July, 
1775),  was  the  ultimatum  on  the  part  of  the 
American  colonies  prior  to  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  a  petition  drawn  up  by 
Congress,  urging  tho  king  to  direct  some 
mode  of  reconciliation.  Respectful  and  con- 
ciliatory, the  petition  proposed  no  terms  or 
conditions,  though  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  the  colonies  would  insist  on  tho 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statutes,  and  would 
require  somo  solemn  charter  regulating  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries  in  the  future.  The 
petition  was  entrusted  to  Richard  Penn,  joint 
proprietor  of  the  influential  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania. But  on  his  arrival  in  I>ondon  in 
August,  "  no  minister  waited  on  him  or  sent 
for  him,  or  even  asked  him  one  single  question 
about  the  state  of  the  colonies."  The  king 
would  haro  nothing  to  do  with  tho  petition  or 
its  bearer.  The  American  envoys  foresaw  too 
clearly  that  the  result  of  the  refusal  would  bo 
bloodshed ;  but  Ijord  Dartmouth  only  expressed 
the  popular  misconception  of  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  when  he  said  that  if  he  thought 
the  refusal  would  be  the  cause  of  shedding 
one  drop  of  blood  he  would  never  have  con- 
curred in  it.    [Gboeob  III.] 

Bancroft,  Hut .  of  American  Revolution,  iL,  c. 
49  ;  Stanhope,  Hut.  of  Eng.,  rL,  c.  S3. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah,  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic,  on  the  death  of  Mahomet  Ali  (1795)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  and  debts  of  his  father. 
During  his  administration  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  was  rapidly  declining,  and  the  re- 
sources of  government  were  threatened  with 
extinction.  He  was,  however,  surrounded  by 
European  money-lenders,  and  enabled  to  pay 
the  English  subsidy,  and  thus  defer  the  onu 
for  a  short  timo.  Lord  Hobart,  Governor  of 
Madras,  proposed  that  the  mortgaged  dis- 
tricts should  be  ceded  to  the  Company  in 
1  it  ii  of  the  subsidy.  This  the  Nabob  refused, 
in  I  also  a  similar  proposition  by  Lord  Mor- 
niugton  in  1799.  On  the  outbreak  of  hosti- 
lities with  Tippoo,  Lord  Wellesley  demanded 
a  war  contribution  of  throe  lacs  of  pagodas  ; 
this  was  promised,  but  not  paid.  Various 
propositions  of  cession  were  made  in  lieu  of 
subsidy,  but  all  were  refused.  Meanwhilo 
the  Nabob  had  continued  the  intercourse  and 
correspondence  with  Tippoo  which  his  father 
had  begun  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1792, 
and  at  tho  capture  of  ^i-ringapatam  proofs  of 
this  were  discovered,  lief  ore,  however,  any 
action  was  taken  the  Nabob  died  (1800). 

WM-'*H   Dfp.Uck€»:  HOI,   H«t.  of  MU; 


Omichund  was  a  wealthy  banker  of 
Moorshedabad,  who  became  acquainted  with 
the  plot  which  Mecr  Jaflier  had  arranged 
with  Clive  for  tho  destruction  of  Surajjah 
Dowlah.  He  demanded  £300,000  as  a  bribe 
for  silence.  Clive  therefore  caused  two 
treaties  to  be  made  out  between  Meer  Jaflier 
and  the  English — the  real  one  on  white  paper, 
in  which  Omichund  was  not  mentioned,  and 
the  other,  the  falso  one,  on  red,  containing  a 
promise  to  pay  him  this  sum.  Clive  and  the 
committees  signed  both,  but  Admiral  Watson 
refused  to  sign  the  false  one.  Clive  therefore 
forged  his  signature.  When  Omichund 
became  aware  of  the  deception  ho  lost  his 
reason. 

O'Neil,  Coxx,  Earl  of  Tyrono  (d. 
circa  1559),  joined  the  Geraldines  in  their 
rebellion,  and  for  a  long  timo  maintained 
himself  against  the  English  forces.  In  1542 
he  consented  to  resign  his  title  of  "Tho 
O'Neil,"  and,  being  refused  tho  earldom  of 
Ulster,  went  over  to  England,  and  was  mado 
Earl  of  Tyrone;  his  favourite,  though  illegi- 
timate, son  Matthew  being  elevated  at  tho 
same  time  to  tho  peerage  as  Loid  Dungannon 
and  the  earldom  entailed  on  him.  But  ho 
could  not  maintain  his  power,  and  a  furious 
struggle  broke  out  between  Matthew's  son  and 
his  uncle  Shane,  in  which  the  bitter  triumphed, 

O'Neil,  Hcoh,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  called 
"the  arch  rebel"  (rf.  1616),  was  tho  son  of 
Matthew,  Baron  of  Dungannon,  who  was 
himself  the  base  son  of  Conn  O'Neil,  the  first 
Earl  of  Tyrone.    He  first  appears  as  com- 
mander of  a  troop  of  horse  on  tho  queen's 
side  against  Desmond.    In  1585  tho  rank 
and  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone  is  acknowledged 
to  be  his,  and,  on  his  appeal  to  the  queen,  he 
is  ulso  invested  with  the  lands  attached  to  the 
earldom.    He  married  tho  daughter  of  Sir 
H.  Bagenal,  but  was  suspected  of  having 
carried  her  off  by  force.    Afterwards  he  was 
the  ally  of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell,  but,  never- 
theless, he  still  temporised  while  he  sought  to 
obtain  help  from  Spain.    In  1595  he  at  last 
threw  off  tho  musk,  and,  assuming  the  royal 
title  of  "  The  O'Neil,"  allied  himself  with  tho 
neighbouring  clans.    ARer  some  fighting,  ho 
seemed  ready  to  submit,  and  was  pardoned  in 
April,  1598.    He  was  soon  in  arms  again, 
however,  and  in  August  he  overthrew  Sir 
H.  Bagenal  in  person  at  tho  battle  of  Black- 
water.    Ulster,  Connaught,  and  Leinster  in 
consequence  rose.  The  queen,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  sent  over  the  Earl  of  Essex  as 
Lord- Lieutenant.     He  brought  with  him 
ample  powers,  and  an  army  of  20,000  foot 
and  2,000  horse,  tho  largest  Ireland  had 
seen.    The  two  leaders  met  at  a  ford  on 
the  borders   *f  Monaghan  and  Louth ;  a 
truce  was  arranged,  and  Essex  consented  to 
submit  O'Neil's  demands  to  the  queen.  They 
included  complete  freedom  of  religion  and  the 
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restoration  of  all  forfeited  land  to  the  O'Neila, 
the  O'Donnells,  and  to  Desmond.  Essex  soon 
after  left  Ireland,  and  Lord  Mount  joy  suc- 
ceeded him  as  commander  of  the  English 
forces.  The  rest  of  the  country  gradu- 
ally submitt<d,  but  O'Neil  still  held  out 
in  hopes  of  foreign  succour.  In  1601,  5,000 
Spaniards  at  last  landed  at  Kinsale,  and 
some  2,000  more  at  Castlehaven.  Kinsale 
was  at  once  besieged  by  Lord  Mountjoy  and 
the  Earl  of  Thomond.  O'Neil,  joined  by 
0*Donnell,  and  by  Captain  Tyrel  with  the 
2,000  Spaniards  from  Castlehaven,  marched 
to  raise  the  siege.  Against  his  own  better 
judgment,  he  engaged  the  English  forces  on 
Dec.  23,  1601,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
1,200  killed.  In  crossing  the  Blackwater  on 
his  retreat,  he  suffered  another  severe  loss 
and  was  himself  dangerously  wounded.  The 
Lord-Deputy  then  followed  him  into  Tyrone, 
took  his  fort*,  ravaged  the  country,  and  even 
broke  to  nieces  the  old  stone  seat  on  which 
the  O'Neila  had  been  from  time  immemorial 
inaugurated  ns  chiefs.  ^Vhen  all  hoprs  of 
Spanish  succour  came  to  an  end,  Mountjoy 
induced  the  queen  to  accept  O'Neil's  sub- 
mis-ion,  which  he  made  at  M<llefont,  being 
reinstated  in  hit  earldom  of  Tyrone  James 
I.  at  first  treated  him  very  kindly,  hut,  when 
the  English  shire  system  began  to  "be  intro- 
duced and  the  penal  laws  began  to  be  carried 
out,  Tyrone  conspired  with  'lyrconnel  and  the 
Spaniards.  In  1607  he  lied  to  Rome,  where 
he  died  in  1616.  By  the  death  of  his  sons 
soon  after,  this  branch  of  the  0' Neils  became 
extinct. 

Froude,  Eng.  in  I  if. and  ;  Moore,  lli$t.  of  Ire- 
land; Camden,  AnnaUi  rerum  Anglicarum  tt 
Hibernicnrum  ;  Mory»ou,  Hi*,  oj  Inland,  1635. 

O'Neil,  Owen  Rob  (d.  1649),  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  but  returned  to 
Ulster,  and  in  July,  1G42,  assumed  the  com- 
mand. He  was  soon  hailed  as  "  The  O'Neil," 
though  he  was  not  in  the  direct  line  of 
descent.  The  Council  entrusted  him  with  the 
command  in  Ulster ;  but  he  was  not  at  first 
very  successful,  and  had  to  appeal  to  them  for 
help.  But,  on  Juno  5,  1646,  he  won  the 
splendid  victory  over  Monroe's  Scots  and 
English  at  Benburb.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
reconciliation  between  Ormonde  and  the 
Catholics,  and,  in  1649,  went  so  far  as  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Monk  ;  but,  after 
Rathmines,  the  English  Parliament  refused 
to  agree  to  this  treaty,  and  he  then  proceeded 
to  join  Ormonde.  Before  ho  could  effect  his 
purpose,  however,  he  died. 

Lecky,  England  in.  Ou  Eighteenth  Century; 
Froude,  JSnolwA  in  Ireland;  Warner;  Carte, 
Hii(.  of  the  Lift  of  Jame$,  £*ke  of  r 


O'Neil,  Shanb  (J.  1567),  was  the  legitimate 
eldest  son  of  Conn  O'Neil.  By  Henry  VIII. 's 
patent  the  earldom  of  Tyrone,  as  granted  to 
Conn, was  to  descend  to  Matthew,  his  base  son, 
and  his  hoirs.  Matthew  had  before  Conn's 
death  fallen  by  Shane's  hand,  but  his  son  was 


supported  by  England.    Shane  O'Neil,  hov- 
evtr,  got  recognised  as  The  O'Neil  by  a  large 
part  of  the  clan,  and  held  out  in  rebellion 
against  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  his  personal  foe. 
An  attempt  to  set  up  O'Donnell  against  him 
led  to  that  chiefs  capture  (1660).    On  Shane 
being  anxious  for  peace,  he  was  induced  to 
visit  England,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Elizabeth,  but  not  allowed  to  return.  When, 
however,  in  1561,  the  young  Earl  of  Tyrone 
was  murdered  by  one  of  bis  kinsmen,  Shane 
was  nllowed  to  depart,  and  at  once  succeeded 
to  all  his  nephew's  power.    In   1564  the 
Lord- Deputy  made  an  attempt  at  a  meeting 
with  Shane  at  Dundalk  to  induce  him  to 
liberate  O'Donnell,  who  was  still  his  prisoner. 
This  he  finally  did.  but  on  terms  sufficiently 
humiliating  for  England  and  its  ally.  Soon 
after  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Sir  Thomas 
Cusacke,  in  accordance  with  which  be  sub- 
mitted ;  he  was,  however,  allowed  to  call  him- 
self The  O'Neil  till  an  English  title  should  be 
found  fur  him,  and  the  garrison  of  Armagh 
was  withdrawn.     This  treaty  he  observed 
very  faithfully,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  English,  be  attacked  and  for 
the  time  destroyed  the  Island  Scots  in  1564. 
When  Sir  H.  Sidney  came  over  as  Lord- 
Deputy,  he  refused  to  restore  O'Donnell'* 
binds,  and  ravaged  the  Pale;  in  consequence 
he  was  attacked,  and  in  1567  all  his  forts 
were  taken,  and  his  clan  abandoned  him. 
Ho  Med  to  the  Scots,  but  was  murdered. 

Moore,    Hi*    of  Inland;  SUlney  Pnper$; 
Froude,  Hi*,  of  Eng. 

O'Neil.  Sir  Pheum  (rf.  1653),  a  re'ation 
of  the  last  Earl  of  Tyrone,  was  one  of  th* 
leaders  in  the  Ulster  rising  of  1641.  He  was 
a  weak  man,  and  the  only  one  among  the 
leaders  who  seems  to  have  really  allowed  and 
encouraged  outrages.  Early  in  1642  he  an- 
nounced that  he  was  entrusted  with  n  royal 
commission.  He  also  began  to  style  him- 
self The  O'Neil.  In  July,  1642,  however,  the 
command  dropped  from  his  feeble  hands,  and 
Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  his  successor,  expressed  in 
strong  tei  ms  horror  and  disgust  at  his  conduct. 
In  1653  he  was  tried  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  at  Kilkenny,  presided  over  by 
Fleetwood,  and,  together  with  some  200 
others,  convicted  and  executed. 

Froude,  Eng.  In  Ireland ;  Osrte,  III*,  ff  (hi 
Lift  of  James,  Duke  nf  Ormonde. 

O'Neil 3,  Thb  Sktt  of  the,  was  the  regal 
race  of  Ulster,  descended  from  the  ancient 
race  which  governed  Ireland  before  the  days 
of  Brian  Boru.  In  Edward  Bruco's  invasion 
their  chief  resigned  his  title  to  the  crown. 
The  regal  title  of  The  O'Neil  was,  however, 
always  borne  by  their  chief  when  he  was  in 
arms  against  England.  In  Elizabeth's  time 
Conn  O'Neil  (q.v.)  submitted  (1542),  and 
became  Earl  of  Tyrone,  being  refused  the 
earldom  of  Ulster. 

Moore,  Hi*  of  Ireland. 
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Orange  Free  State,  The,  a  tract  of 
country  originally  settled  by  Boer  emigrants 
from  Cape  Colony,  was  in  1848  proclaimed 
British  territory,  under  too  title  of  The 
Orange  Kiver  Sovereignty.  The  Boer 
farmers  rose  in  revolt,  but  were  dispersed 
by  Sir  Harry  Smith  at  Boomplaats  (Aug.  29). 
Subsequently  British  troops  had  to  protect 
the  fanners  from  the  Basutos,  but,  sooner 
than  be  saddled  permanently  with  this 
responsibility,  the  British  Government  de- 
cided to  let  the  farmers  look  after  themselves, 
and  by  the  Convention  of  Bloemfontein 
(1854)  created  The  Orange  Free  State.  In 
1871  relations  between  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  Free  State  were  strained  owing 
to  the  discovery  of  the  diamond  fields.  The 
Free  State  declared  that  the  actual  fields 
were  part  of  its  territory ;  it  was  argued  on 
the  other  side,  that  they  had  been  acquired 
by  the  British  by  purchase  from  a  Griqua 
chief,  named  Waterboer.  Eventually  Presi- 
dent Brand  laid  the  matter  in  person  before 
the  Colonial  Office.  Griqualand  West  re- 
mained British,  but  £100,000  was  paid  to  the 
Free  State  as  compensation.  During  the 
hostilities  with  the  Transvaal  Boers  in  1881 
the  Free  State  remained  neutral ;  but  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  (1899)  it  threw  in 
its  lot  with  the  Transvaal.  The  country  was 
formally  annexed  by  Great  Britain  on  May 
-24th,  1900,  and  was  re-named  the  Orange 
River  Colony.  Crown-colony  government 
was  established  in  1902,  and  five  yours  later 
responsible  government  was  granted.  In 
1909  the  colony  was  made  a  province  (called 
the  Orange  Free  State),  and  now  forms  a 
portion  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (q.v.). 

Orangemen.  The,  was  a  term  which 
beiran  to  be  used  as  early  as  1689,  and  was 
applied  to  the  upholders  of  Revolution  prin- 
ciples. On  Sept.  21,  1796,  the  first  Orange 
lodge  was  institute  1  by  the  Peep  o'  Day  Boys. 
The  lodges  multiplied,  their  chief  object  at 
that  time  beini;  to  disarm  the  Catholics,  who 
indeed  had  no  right  to  keep  arms.  By  1797 
they  could  muster  200,000  men.  Many 
noblemen  ami  gentleman  joined  them,  and 
it  whs  their  influence  which  counteracted  that 
of  the  United  Irishmen  in  the  north.  In 
1825  they  were  dissolved  bv  the  Associa- 
tion Bill.  In  1836  they,  however,  again 
numbered  145,000  members  in  England  and 
125,000  in  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  Grand  Master,  and  the  Orangemen 
were  suspected  of  a  wish  to  change  the  suc- 
cession in  his  favour  by  force  of  arms.  Con- 
sequently, after  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  their 
lodges  were  broken  up.  In  1845  they  were 
again  revived,  and  many  faction  fights  fol- 
lowed in  Ireland.  In  1869  great  excitement 
was  created  by  the  arrest  of  their  Grand 
Master  for  violating  the  Party  Processions  Act. 
More  rncentlv  they  have  been  active  in  their 
opposition  to  Home  Rule. 


Ordainers,  The  Lords,  consisted  of  earls, 
barons,  and  bishops,  appointed  in  March,  1310, 
to  hold  office  till  Michaelmas,  1311,  and  to 
draw  up  ordinances  for  the  reform  of  the 
realm.  A  precedent  for  tho  appointment  of 
such  a  commission  was  found  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  tho  Oxford  Parliament  of  1258,  and 
in  both  cases  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Com- 
mons had  no  share  in  the  matter.  The 
Ordainers  were  twenty-one  in  number,  viz., 
■even  bishops,  eight  earls,  and  six  barons. 

Ordeal.  This  name,  once  written  orddl 
and  ordil,  etymologic-ally  signifies  a  distri- 
bution into  "  deals  "  or  parts,  then  a  discrimi- 
nating, and  then  a  deciding  (Ger.  Urtheif),  and 
was  given  to  a  peculiar  method  of  reaching 
the  facts  in  criminal  cases  that  made  a  feature 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  judicial  system.  Though 
represented  as  an  inheritance  from  Pagan 
times,  it  is  described  as  "a  reference  to  tho 
direct  judgment  of  God,"  and  would  seem  to 
have  been  allowed  as  an  alternative  to  those 
who  failed  in  or  shrank  from  the  process  by 
compurgation  or  by  oath.  "  If  he  dare  not 
take  the  oath,"  says  an  old  law,  "  let  him  go 
to  the  triple  ordeal."  But  the  recorded  details 
will  not  warrant  a  positive  statement.  We 
only  know  that  under  certain  circumstances, 
while  the  court,  sheriff,  bishop,  thegns,  Ace, 
declared  the  law,  the  ordeal  was  expected  to 
reveal  the  facts.  The  ceremony  took  place  in 
church.  After  three  days  of  severe  discipline 
and  austere  diet,  having  communicated  and 
made  oath  that  he  was  innocent,  the  accused 
person,  standing  between  twelve  friends  and 
twelve  foes,  when  a  special  service  had  con- 
cluded, plunged  his  urm  into  boiling  water, 
drew  out  a  stone  or  lump  of  iron,  and  had  his 
arm  Ijondaged  by  the  priest.  This  was  the 
ordeal  of  water.  Or  he  was  called  on  to  seize 
a  bar  of  iron  that  had  lain  on  a  fire  till  the 
last  collect  of  the  service  had  been  read,  carry 
it  for  three  feet,  and  hasten  to  the  altar,  when 
the  priest  promptly  applied  the  bandages. 
This  was  the  ordeal  of  iron.  If  in  three 
days'  time  tho  priest  could  say  the  arm  was 
healed,  the  sufferer  was  pronounced  guiltless, 
if  not,  he  was  judged  as  one  convicted  of  God. 
Minor  or  less  accredited  ordeals  were  the 
corxned,  or  eating  of  the  consecrated  or  accused 
morsel,  and  tho  casting  of  tho  subject,  Ixnrod, 
into  deep  water.  If  the  former  did  not  choke, 
if  the  latter  threatened  to  drown,  it  was  taken 
as  a  proof  of  innocence.  Walking  on  burning 
ploughshares  also  appears  as  an  ordeal,  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  save  in  incredible  stories,  as 
in  that  told  of  Emma,  Canute's  widow. 

Ordeal  continued  after  the  Conquest.  The 
Conqueror  allowed  it  to  Englishmen  when 
challenged  bv  Normans  in  place  of  the  newly- 
introduced  trial  by  battle.  «  VW«rfay,"  Prof. 
Freeman  tells  us,  "  is  full  of  cases  in  which 
men  offer  to  prove  their  rights  ...  by 
battle  or  by  ordeal."  In  the  Assize  of  North- 
ampton (1 176)  it  is  ordered  that  men  presentod 
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before  the  king's  justices  for  the  darker  crimes 
should  "  go  to  the  judgment  of  wuter."  But 
it  fell  into  disrepute ;  tho  Church  withdrew 
her  countenance  from  it;  other  processes, 
notably  the  crude  forms  of  the  jury  system, 
grew  into  favour ;  tho  Latcran  Council  of 
1215  abolished  it.  This  sealed  its  doom  in 
England  as  elsewhere ;  a  letter  of  Henry  I  II.'s 
to  the  itinerant  justices  in  1218  is  usually 
accepted  as  marking  its  final  extinction. 

Pulgmve,  Eu<jlt*h  tout  nut*  wealth;  Liutriinl, 
Hut.  of  Bny. ;  Stubbs,  Con*t.  Hint.     rj  j{  j 

Ordericus  Vitalia  (*.  1075,  rf.  1145) 
was  of  mixed  parentage,  his  father  being  a 
native  of  Orleans  and  his  mother  an  English- 
woman. He  was  born  in  England,  but  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  Lisieux,  in  Normandy. 
He  wrote  an  Hccle*la»tical  History,  chiefly  con- 
cerned  with  the  affairs  of  Normandy,  and  he  is 
on  the  whole  tho  most  valuablo  authority  forthe 
reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  son. 
Tlie  first  part  of  his  work  deals  with  tho 
htatanr  of  the  Church  from  tho  beginning  of 
tho  Christian  era  to  the  year  855 ;  tho  second 
p-irt  gives  tho  history  of  tho  monastery  of 
St.  Evroul ;  and  the  third  part  is  a  general 
history  of  events  in  Western  Christendom 
from  Carlovingian  times  down  to  the  year 
1141. 

Tlie  liest  edition  is  that  published  at  Paris  by 
Le  Prcvosr,  and  a  trannUtion  will  be  found  in 
Bohu's  A  ntiquarian  Library. 

Orders  in  Council  are  orders  by  the 
sovereign  with  tho  advice  of  tho  Privy 
Council.  They  have  been  issued  in  times  of 
emergency.  In  1766  an  embargo  was  im- 
posed on  tho  exportation  of  corn,  because  of  a 
deficient  harvest  and  the  prospect  of  a  famine. 
Naj>oleon  I.'s  Berlin  decree,  declaring  tho 
whole  of  tho  British  Islands  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  called  forth,  on  Jan.  7,  1807,  an 
Order  in  Council  prohibiting  all  vessels,  under 
the  j»enalty  of  seizure,  from  trading  to  porta 
ander  the  influence  of  Franco.  Further 
orders  bearing  ujwn  the  same  quostion  were 
issued  on  Nov.  11  and  21  of  tho  same  vear. 
On  April  26,  1808,  by  a  now  Order  in  Council, 
the  blockade  was  limited  to  Franco,  Holland, 
a  part  of  Germany,  and  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  legality  of  Orders  in  Council  has  been 
frequently  questioned.  They  have,  however, 
been  authorised  by  statute  in  various  matters 
connected  with  trade  and  tho  revenue  ;  and 
the  International  Copyright  Act,  7  and  8  Vic, 
cap.  12,  contains  a  clause  empowering  the 
crown  by  Order  in  Council  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  that  Act  to  works  first  published 
in  nny  state  that  gives  a  liko  privilege  to  the 
productions  of  this  country. 

Ordinance  is  a  form  of  legislation  op- 

nnl  to  a  statute.  An  ordinance  has  been 
nod  as  "a  regulation  made  by  the  king, 
by  himself,  or  in  his  council,  or  with  the 
ad  rice  of  his  council,  promulgated  in  letters 
patent  or  in  charter,  and  liable  to  be  recalled 


|  bv  the  same  authority."  Tho  essential 
difference  between  an  ordinance  and  a  statute 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  former  did  not  require 
to  be  enacted  in  Parliament,  and  might  be 
repealed  without  Parliament.  Moreover,  tho 
ordinance  is  the  temporary  Act  of  the  execu- 
tive; the  statute,  the  permanent  Act  of  the 
legislature.  From  the  earliest  days  of  Parlia- 
ment a  groat  deal  of  jealousy  was  felt  on 
account  of  the  ordaining  power  of  the  kinir 
and  his  council.    It  very  frequently  happened 

that  an  ordinance  practically  t-  \   or 

materially  modified  what  had  been  emitted 
by  statute;  and  in  1389  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Commons  praying  that  no 
ordinance  be  made  contrary  to  the  common 
biw,  tho  ancient  customs  of  the  land,  or  the 
statute  made  by  Parliament.  Tho  sovereign 
still  possesses  the  power,  which  must  be  given 
to  tho  executive,  of  legislating  by  ordinance 
in  certain  cases.  But  these  ordinances,  or 
Orders  in  Council  as  they  aro  termed,  htv 
only  mado  with  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
are  in  most  cases  laid  before  the  two  Houses, 
and  may  be  abrogated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Or  do  vices,  The,  were  an  ancient  British 
tribe  who  occupied  the  north  of  Wales  and 
Anglesey. 

Oregon  Question,  The.  The  treaty 
of  1783  between  the  United  States  and 
England  had  omitted  to  define  the  frontier 
between  Canada  and  tho  United  States  east- 
wards from  the  great  lakes,  and  also  west- 
wards from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  tearing 
open  tho  disposal  of  the  Yost  district  lying 
between  the  Pocky  Mountains  and  *  the 
Pacific.  In  November,  1818,  a  convention  was 
concluded  between  the  two  governments  con- 
taining this  stipulation,  that  "  whatever  terri- 
tory may  be  claimed  by  one  or  other  of  the 
contracting  parties  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  to  the  west  of  the  Rockv  Mountains, 
as  also  all  bavs,  harbours,  creeks,  or  river* 
thereon,  shall  bo  free  and  open  to  the  ship», 
citizens,  and  subjects  of  both  powers,  for  ten 
years  from  tho  date  of  tho  signature  of 
the  present  convention."  This  convention 
was  renewed  Aug.  6,  1827,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  with  the  understanding  that  either 
jwirty  might  rescind  the  stipulation  by  giving 
twelve  months'  notice.  Tho  boundary  ques- 
tion was  thus  loft  still  in  abeyance.  Numerous 
difficulties  occurred,  and  in  1846  tho  American 
legislature  gave  notice  that  tho  existing  con- 
vention would  terminate  in  twelve  months.  A 
groat  deal  of  indignation  had  previously  been 
excited  in  England  by  President  Polk's  in- 
augural address  in  1845,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinctly claimed  Oregon  as  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  asserted  that  the  Americans  would 
maintain  their  right  to  it  by  force  of  arms  if 
necessary.  This  speech  was  replied  to  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  a  spirited  address  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  England  at  once  trans- 
mitted a  proposition  for  a  settlement,  and  this 
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was  eventually  accepted  by  the  United  States. 
The  territory  was  then  equitably  divided  be- 
tween the  two  countries  by  the  Oregon  Treaty 
of  1846.  The  north-west  frontier  was  defined 
along  the  main  land  to  the  coast,  but  there 
were  some  minor  point*  which  were  not 
defined  with  sufficient  precision.  Hence  a 
dispute  arose  later  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
little  island  of  San  Juan  (q.v.),  which  wu  de- 
cided against  England  by  arbitration  in  1872. 

Kneuboroutfh,   Uiary;    Mmrtia.  Lift  of  tke 
Prmc*  Contort ,  Molesworth.  Hut  of  k%g. 

Orford,  Eakl  or.  [Bissell;  Wali-olf..] 

Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  northern- 
most county  of  modern  Scotland,  consists  of 
two  groups  of  islands,  of  which  the  Orkneys 
are  the  southernmost.  There  are  faint  traces 
of  their  having  been  originally  inhabited  by 
Picta.  If  Nennius  could  be  behoved  ( Mon.  Hut. 
Jint.t  p.  66a)  it  was  the  original  settlement  of 
that  nation.  In  a.d.  86  Agricola  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Orkneys,  but  it  is  improbable 
that  the  Itomans  ever  effected  a  definite  oc- 
cupition.  When  in  682  the  Pictish  king,  Brude 
Mac  Bile,  devastated  the  Orkney  Islands, 
he  must  have  waged  war  against  some  civil 
foes.  But  the  real  history  of  the  northern 
islands  begins  with  the  Scandinavian  settle- 
ments. Iheir  position  exposed  them  to 
Viking  outrages,  and  invited  the  settlement 
of  the  hardy  Norsemen,  who  fled  lieyond  sea 
from  the  tyranny  of  Harold  Harfagr.  In  874 
Thorstein  the  Bed,  son  of  a  Norse  King  of 
Dublin,  had  already  conquered  both  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  and  Caithness  and  Sutherland. 
But  within  ten  years  Harfagr  himself  sailed 
to  Orkney,  added  it  to  his  empire,  and  consti- 
tuted it  an  earldom  in  favour  of  Bognwald, 
who  handed  it  over  to  his  brother  Sigurd. 
Jarl  Sigurd  soon  added  to  his  government 
Caithness  and  Sutherland,  if  not  districts  still 
further  south.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  detailed  history  of  the  Jarls  of  Orkney,  of 
their  wars  with  tho  Scots,  in  the  Hebrides, 
and  in  Ireland.  Their  district  was  frequently 
split  up  into  two  portions,  held  by  different 
memliors  of  the  reigning  family.  The  Scottish 
kings  claimed  some  indefinite  suzerain  rights 
over  Caithni-ss,  but  Orkney  paid  scat  or  tribute 
to  Norway  alone.  Some  of  the  more  valiant 
of  the  earls  conquered  the  whole  of  the 
districts  north  of  the  Spey,  but  the  evidence 
of  language  no  less  than  of  history  shows  that 
"  Suther  land  "  was  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  district  permanently  occupied  by  the 
Norsemen.  Unlike  the  Hebrides,  the  jarldom 
of  Orkney  was  not  only  conquered,  but  colo- 
nised. The  original  inhabitants  wure  nearly 
extirpated.  To  this  day  the  language  of  the 
district  is  English,  the  nomenclature  Norse, 
the  laws  and  constitution  purely  Scandinavian. 
The  udal  tenure  and  the  Norse  poor  law  arc 
but  things  of  yesterday  in  Orkney.  After  tho 
introduction  of  Christianity  by  OUf  Trygg- 
vason  in  997,  Orkney  became  the  seat  of  a 


bishopric,  and  Shetland  later  of  an  arch- 
deaconry, which  were  included  in  the  province 
of  Trondhjetn.  But  the  obedience  of  the 
Bishop  of  Caithness  was  more  doubtful.  Earl 
Thorflnn  (1014—1064),  the  founder  of  the 
cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  was  almost  the  List  of 
thn  great  conquering  Jarls  of  Orkney.  His 
conquests  lapsed  on  his  death.  His  sons, 
Paid  and  Erling,  who  joined  Harold  Har- 
drada's  expedition  to  England  in  1066,  ruled 
jointly,  and  were  the  founders  of  two  lines  of 
earls.  The  son  of  Erling  was  the  famous  St. 
Magnus.  Malcolm  Canmore  by  bis  marriage 
with  Thorfinn's  widow  brought  the  whole 
district  into  some  relation  with  the  Scottish 
crown.  But  in  1093  both  Orkneys  and 
Western  Isles  were  conquered  for  a  time  by 
Magnus  Barefoot  of  Norway,  but  on  his  death 
in  1 104  the  native  jarls  regained  their  practi- 
cally supreme  authority.  In  1196  William 
the  Lion  definitely  subjected  Caithness  to  his 
throne.  In  the  next  century  the  earldom  of 
Caithness  was  divided  between  the  Angus 
and  Moray  families.  At  a  later  period  the 
Sinclair*  got  possession  of  it.  The  islands 
remained  under  tho  nominal  suzerainty  of  the 
Kings  of  Norway,  and,  after  the  Danish  con- 
quest, of  the  Kings  of  Denmark.  In  1470 
they  were  handed^  over  to  James  III.  as 
security  for  the  portion  of  his  wife,  Margaret 
of  Denmark.  At  the  same  time  the  bishopric 
was  transferred  from  the  province  of  Trond- 
hjem to  that  of  St.  Andrews.  The  pledge  was 
never  redeemed,  and  at  last,  on  the  marriage 
of  James  VI.  with  Anno  of  Denmark,  the 
pretensions  of  the  Danish  kings  were  more 
formally  ceded.  The  islands  were  constituted 
into  a  Scottish  county,  though  it  was  not 
until  the  Keform  Act  of  1832  that  Shetland 
had  any  voice  in  returning  Parliamentary 
representatives.  The  bind  gradually  got  into 
the  hands  of  Scottish  proprietors,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  population  remained  Norse, 
though  that  language  died  out  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  political  connection. 

Anderson's  edition  of  the  Orltn#!y»«jar  Saga ; 
Skene.  Critic  Scotland;  Robertson,  Scotland 
miikr  Her  Early  King*  ;  Torfaei,  Orcadr*  ;  Barry, 
Hut.  of  Orkney;  Bnrton,  Uut.  of  Scotland. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Orleans,  The  Sieoe  of  (1428—29),  was 
commenced  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in 
October,  W28!  The  English  were  at  this 
time  masters  of  the  whole  country  north  of 
the  Loire,  and  were  anxious  to  extend  their 
conquests  across  that  river.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary  that  Orleans  should  be  taken, 
as  it  commanded  the  valley  of  the  Loire.  The 
size  of  the  city  rendered  a  strict  blockade 
almost  impossible,  while  a  considerable  French 
force  harassed  the  besiegers.  The  battle  of 
Patay,  which  was  fought  in  February, 
1429,  seemed  to  deprive  the  besieged  of 
all  hope  of  succour,  and  the  fall  of  Orleans 
was  certain,  when  the  sudden  rise  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  the  enthusiasm  sho  created. 
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aided  by  th*>  skill  of  Dunois  and  other 
generals  selected  by  her.  entirely  changed 
the  aspect  of  affair*.  Led  by  the  heroine  of 
Domrcmy,  the  French  succeeded  in  entering 
Orleans  in  April,  and  on  May  8  the  English 
raised  the  siege  and  retired,  being  defeated 
with  considerable  loss  ten  days  later  at  Patay. 
♦Sir  E.  Creasy  places  the  siege  of  Orleans 
among  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  and 
certainly  its  results  were  very  considerable. 
The  raising  of  the  siege  was  the  turn  of  the 
tide  ;  after  this  the  English  lost  town  after 
town,  fortress  after  fortress,  till  at  hist,  of  all 
their  great  French  possessions,  Calais  alone 
was  left  to  them. 

Iranct,  vol.  v. 

Orleton,  Adam,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(<i.  1345),  was  made  Bishop  of  Hereford  in 
the  vear  1317,  and  translated  to  Winchester 
in  1333.  In  1323  he  was  accused  of  high 
treason  before  Parliament.  He  refused  to 
recognise  the  jurisdiction  of  a  lay  court, 
and  was  supported  by  all  the  other  prelates 
and  many  of  the  barons.  Edward  II. 
summon<>d  a  council  of  laymen  and  had 
Orleton  tried  before  them.  A  verdict  of 
guilty  was  returned,  and  his  property  seques- 
trated. Before  long,  however,  he  was  recon- 
ciled with  the  king;  but  he  never  forgot  the 
insult,  and  in  1326  he  took  the  lead  among 
the  bishops  in  support  of  Isabella  and  Mor- 
timer. He  played  a  very  imjwrtant  part 
in  the  events  which  led  to  Edward's  dejK>- 
Mtion  and  murder,  and  is  largely  responsible 
for  both  these  acts. 

Ormonde,  James  Bitlku,  4th  Eakl  of 
(d.  1452),  was  I/ord-Dcputy  in  Henry  IV.'g 
reign.  In  Henry  V.'s  reign  he  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
natives  out  of  the  Bale  (q.v.).  In  1423  he 
was  superseded.  In  1440,  however,  he  again 
became  Ixnxl-Lieutenaut,  and  remained  so 
till  1446. 

Lodge,  Port. ait*. 

Ormonde,  James  BvTLKn,  5th  Earl  of 
ME,  May  1,  H61),  was  created  Earl  of 
Wiltshire  in  1449,and  was  knighted  by  Henry 
VI.  In  1453  he  became  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  got  tonnage  and  poundage  granted 
to  him  on  condition  of  guarding  the  seas.  He 
was  an  anient  Lancastrian,  and  fought  against 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  sea.  At  Wakefield, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  captured  the  Duke 
of  York.  In  1461,  however,  ho  was  taker, 
prisoner  at  Towton,  and  lieheaded  at  New- 
castle (Mav  1,  1461).  Together  with  his 
brothers  he* was  attainted  in  Edward  I  Ws  first 
Parliament ;  his  brother,  the  sixth  earl,  was, 
however,  soon  afterwards  restored  in  blood. 

Ormonde,  Thomas  Bvtleh,  7th  Eakl  of 
(rf.  1515',  succeeded  his  brother,  the  sixth 
earl.  The  act  of  attainder  -was  finally  re- 
versed  bv  the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  VII., 


and  he  was  summoned  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment as  Baron  Ormonde  of  Rochford,  in 
1495.  In  1515  he  died,  without  male  issue. 
Through  his  daughter,  his  English  barony 
passcd  to  the  Bolcyns,  and  they  were  created 
Earls  of  Ormonde  as  well.  But  on  the  death 
of  Thomas  Boleyn  without  male  issue,  in 
1539.  the  earldoin  was  restored  by  Henrv 
VIII.  to  the  Butlers. 
Lodge,  PortroiU 

Ormonde,  Thomas  Bvtler,  10th  Eakl 
of  (rf.  1614),  was  in  1559  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer of  Ireland,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  was  a  staunch  Protestant,  having 
been  educated  at  the  English  court ;  this  em- 
bittered his  feud  with  the  Earl  of  1  >.  sm  n  I 
(q.v.).  In  1580  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Munster,  and  the  duty  was  imposed  on  him 
of  destroying  his  old  foe,  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond. In  January,  1580,  he  advanced  into 
the  country  of  the  Fitxgeralds,  destroying  all 
before  him.  It  is  said  that  in  one  year  his 
forces  killed  836  malefactors,  and  4,0*00  other 
people.  So  relentless  was  his  policy  that 
Munster  was  a  desert  when  he  left  it.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  Ormonde  continued 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  English  supremacy. 

Ormonde,  James  Bitlku,  1st  Dt  kk  or 
(tl.  1688),  was  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in 
Ireland.    In  1641,  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the 
king's  forces.    In  consequence  of  his  victory 
over  Lord  Mountgarret  at  Kilrush  in  April, 
1642,  he  became  a  marquis.  He  soon  after  de- 
feated General  Preston,  but  the  position  of  the 
king  in  England  being  critical,  he  obeyed  the 
royal  orders,  and  concluded  with  the  rebels  the 
peace  called  the  Cessation.  Soon  after  he  was 
made  Lord- Lieutenant,  but  being  unable  to 
hold  his  own,  he  honourably  chose  rather  to 
give  up  Dublin  to  tho  Puritans  than  to  the 
natives,  and  surrendered  it  to  Colonel  Jones, 
and  in  1647  he  concluded  a  regular  treaty 
with  the  Parliamentary  commissioners.  Ou 
hearing,  however,  of  Charles  l.'s  execution, 
he  took  out  a  new  commission  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant  from  Charles  IL,  and  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  Irish  forces,  ex- 
cepting only  O'Neil's  troops ;  however,  bis  at- 
tempt to  besiege  Dublin  was  frustrated  by  the 
battle  of  Rathmines  (Aug.  2,  1649),  und  soon 
after  he  left  the  kingdom.   After  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  he  remained  with  Charles  II.  in 
his  exile.  On  the  Restoration  he  became  Lord 
Butler  and  Earl  of  Brecknock  in  the  English 
peerage,  and  in  1661  Duke  of  Ormonde  in 
Ireland.    He   was  again  Lord-Lieutenant 
from  1661  to  1668,  and  again  from  1677  to 
1682.     His   losses  in   the    king's  service 
were  estimated  at  £900,000.    His  reputation 
for  loyalty,  ability,  and  integrity  stood  very 
high,  and  he  held  aloof  from  the  immorality 
of  Charles's  court.     His  latter  years  were 
clouded  by  his  fears  for  James  IL,  and  they 
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probably  hastened  his  end.  Hist  eldest  son, 
Lord  Osaory,  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  in  1680.  This  son  was  nearly  as 
popular  as  his  father,  and  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Netherlands. 

Bnrnet.  Hurt,  of  Jiu  Own  Tim*;  Cl&rendon, 
Hurt,  of  V>e  Rebellion  ;  Carte,  Life  of  Ormonde. 

Ormonde,  James  Bctlek,  2nd  Dv kb  of  7<. 

1665,  d.  1745),  was  grandson  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Ormonde.  (>n  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, ht)  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  On  the  arrival  of  William 
in  England,  he  deserted  James  II.  in  company 
with  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  was 
present  at  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Marv.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  at  Steinkirk,  and  at  Landcn,  whore 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  In  1696  he  voted 
for  the  attainder  of  Fen  wick.  In  1700  large 
grants  of  bind  were  made  him  by  the  Com- 
mons. On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  ho  was  sent  with 
an  expedition  to  Cadiz,  together  with  Sir 
George  Hooke.  In  1 703  tho  duke  became  lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on  tho  resignation  of 
Rochester,  and  was  reappointed  in  1710.  His 
policy  of  favouring  the  Catholics  and  opposing 
tho  Irish  Parliament  made  him  very  popular 
in  Ireland.  On  the  dismissal  of  Marlborongh 
he  was  appointed  to  command  tho  troops  in 
Flanders.  He  was  ordered  to  undertako  no 
offensive  operations  against  the  French,  in 
Ttew  of  tho  proposed  treaty ;  but  he  could 
not  refuso  to  join  Eugene  in  the  siege  of 
Qucsnov.  On  the  declaration  of  an  armistice 
(June,  1712),  the  English  troops  were  ordered 
to  separate  from  Eugene.  After  the  accession 
of  George,  it  was  resolved  to  impeach  him  for 
acting  in  concert  with  Marshal  Villars.  He  fled 
to  France.  Bolingbroke  ascribes  the  ruin  of 
ihe  Pretender's  cause  in  1715  to  tho  flight  of 
Ormonde  and  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
duke  soon  started  for  the  coast  of  Devonshire, 
hoping  to  find  that  county  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion. But  his  agent  had  betrayed  his  plans  ; 
and  there  was  ever}'  appearance  of  the  most 
profound  peace.  On  his  return  ho  quarrelled 
with  Bolingbroke,  and  induced  James  Edward 
to  dismiss  him.  In  171i>,  Alberoni,  the  Spanish 
minister,  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with  5,000  soldiers 
under  the  command  of  Ormonde.  He  was  to 
join  it  at  Corunna  as  "  Captain-General  of 
tho  King  of  Spain."  But  the  ships  wire 
scattered  by  storm.  He  Bpeut  tho  remainder 
of  his  life  chiefly  in  retirement  at  Avignon. 
In  1740,  on  the  outbreak  of  wnr,  Ormonde 
went  once  more  to  Madrid,  but  could  gain  DO 
promises  of  help.  In  1744  Charles  Edward 
neglected  to  summon  him  to  join  his  in- 
tended invasion  of  England,  until  all  chance 
of  success  was  over  for  the  year.  "  Ormonde," 
says  Stanhope,  "unlike  Bolingbroke,  having 
taken  his  part,  steadily  adhered  to  it  in 
evil  fortune,  and  never  returned  to  his 
native  country.    He  was  certainly  a  man  of 


very  amiable  temper,  and  no  mean  accom- 
plishments ;  and  with  no  blot  on  his  character 
unless  incapacity  and  utter  want  of  vigour 
art  to  be  looked  on  as  such." 

Bolinffbroke,  Letter  to  W unchain ;  M*caulay, 
Hut.  of  Eng. ;  Steuhope,  Hut.  of  Eng. 

Or  sin  i  Question.  On  Jan.  14,  1858, 
Felix  Orsini  and  his  gang  attempted  the 
assassination  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
by  means  of  explosive  bombs.  As  these  men 
came  from  London,  where  they  had  made  th.  ir 
preparations,  great  indignation  was  excited  in 
France  that  shelter  was  afforded  to  such  R 
crew  of  ruffians.  Count  Walcwski,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  wrote  to  Count  Persigny, 
French  amlmssador  at  London,  on  the  subject 
with  some  acrimony,  inveighing  against  the 
defective  laws  of  England,  which  allowed  the 
right  of  asylum  to  protect  such  assassins. 
The  French  ambassador  made  representations 
to  tho  English  government,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  recognising  tho  justice  of  the  represen- 
tations, introduced  a  bill  for  the  punishment 
of  conspiracy  to  murder.  Unfortunatelv, 
however,  certain  French  officers  had  thought 
fit  to  give  vent  to  their  indignation  against 
England  in  their  congratulations  to  tho  Em- 
peror, and  entreated  him  to  allow  them  to 
"  demand  an  account  of  the  land  of  iniquity 
which  contains  the  haunts  of  the  monsters, 
who  are  sheltered  by  its  laws."  The  result 
was  that  in  spite  of  Count  Walewski's  en- 
deavours to  remove  the  bad  impression,  the 
spirit  of  England  was  roused  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  measure  was  regarded  as  an  un- 
worthv  concession  to  the  menaces  of  the 
French  armv.  It  was  thrown  out  on  a  di- 
vision, and  Lord  Palmerston  resigned.  His- 
successor,  Lord  Derby,  took  up  a  stronger 
position,  and  returned  a  firm  answer  to  Count 
Walewski's  note.  A  satisfactory  reply  was 
received,  and  the  matter  terminated  in  a 
friendly  and  honourable  manner. 

Ashlej,  Lift  of  Lord  Palnuriton ;  McCarthy,. 
HUt.  of  Our  Own  Tiiiim. 

Orth.es,  The  Battle  or  (Feb.  27,  1814)r 
was  fought  at  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  Warr 
and  gained  one  of  the  strong  positions  which 
Soult  had  taken  up  in  the  south  of  France. 
Two  days  before  the  battle,  Bores  ford  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Gave  do  Pau,  below  Orlhes. 
On  the  next  day,  Soult  learnt  this,  and  took  up 
a  strong  position  on  a  ridge,  which  was  in  part 
covered  with  woods,  and  presented  a  concave 
front  to  the  allies.  The  ridge  was  crossed  by 
tho  main  road  from  Orthes  to  Dax,  and  was 
protected  in  front  of  its  centre  by  some 
swampy  ground,  at  the  further  side  of  which, 
was  an  old  Roman  camp,  which  was  oc- 
cupied on  the  day  of  the  battle  by  the  light 
division.  Wellington's  plan  was  to  turn 
the  French  right,  while  Hill,  skirting  the 
French  left,  should  seize  the  road  to  St  Sever  ; 
thus  Soult  would  have  no  line  of  retreat, 
and  would  be   shut  up  in  Orthes.  Tho 
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attacks  of  Hoc  and  I'icton  on  the  French 
right  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  completely 
failed  ;  hut  Wellington  ordered  a  concentrated 
assault  to  he  made  on  the  French  left  and 
centre.  Wading  through  the  marsh,  the  troops 
were  not  noticed  until  they  drove  in  the 
skirmishers,  and  aimed  all  before  them. 
The  confusion  soon  became  general,  and 
the  French  fell  back.  Hill  meauwhile  hud 
forced  the  ford  at  Souars,  and  was  now  in 
po.Nsession  of  the  Pau  road.  There  was  thus 
open  to  Soult  only  a  narrow  road  to  Sault 
de  Navailles.  Of  this  he  determined  to  avail 
himself,  and  conducted  the  retreat  with 
such  skill  and  order  that  the  French  were 
able  to  seize  a  small  ridge,  before  Hill  could 
occupy  it.  Wellington,  being  wounded,  was 
unable  to  superintend  the  pursuit  himself, 
which  was  not  carried  on  so  vigorously 
as  it  might  have  been.  As  it  nm,  however, 
Soult  lost  an  enormous  number  of  etragglers, 
many  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
allies. 

Napier,  Prstnanlsr  War;  Clinton,  Penintular 
War. 

Osgod  Clapa  was  a  Dane  in  the  service 
of  Hardicanutc.  It  was  at  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  Tori  the  1'roud  that 
Hardicanute  died.  Un  the  icccssion  of 
Kdward  the  Confessor  he  was  made  Mailer,  or 
Master  of  the  Horse,  but  seemc  to  have  been 
suspected  of  intrigues  with  Magnus,  and  was 
accordingly  banished  in  104G.  Clapham,  in 
London,  is  supposed  to  be  named  from  his 
munsion. 

Florence  of  Worcester,  Ckronicle. 

Osred  II.,  King  of  Northumbria  (788 
— 78'J),  was  the  son  of  Aired ;  he  succeeded 
on  the  murder  of  Alfwold,  but  held  the 
kingdom  scarcely  a  year  when  Ethelred  (q.v.) 
returned,  and  compelled  him  to  abdicate. 
He  was  obliged  to  assume  the  tonsure,  and 
subsequently  to  seek  refuge  in  exile. 

y4ny(o.Sa.ron  Chronicle  ;  Simeon  of  Durham. 

Ostmen,  or  Eastnien  (Norse,  An  ft. 
uiathr),  was  the  name  generally  applied  to 
the  Scandinavian  settlers  in  Ireland.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  exception- 
ally disturbed  condition  of  Ireland,  where  the 
power  of  the  ard  ri  (over-king)  had  been  re- 
duced to  nothing,  and  sept  constantly  waged 
war  against  sept,  invited  the  Viking  rovers  to 
plunder  and  settle  on  its  coasts.  In  795  the  first 
recorded  invasion  took  place.  For  the  next 
half  century  the  invaders  sought  plunder  only. 
But  about  850  they  formed  permanent  settle- 
ments along  the  "whole  east  coast.  Dublin, 
whose  suburb  Oxmanstown  still  preserves  the 
name  of  the  Ostman,  Wexford,  Waterford — 
both  purely  Norse  names — Limerick  even,  in 
the  remotest  part  of  the  islsnd,  became  the 
centres  of  Norse  jnrldoms.  With  character- 
istic facility,  the  new-comers  goon  mixed 
with  the  natives.  Besides  the  pure  racers — 
the  Dub-gaill,  or  black  foreigners,  and  Find- 


I  gaill  or  fair  foreigners,  as  various  branches  of 
the  Norsemen  were  called — the  mixed  race  of 
Oull-goidel  soon  became  equally  famous  as 
pirates,  warriors,  and  mariners.  They  con- 
stantly spread  devastation  along  the  shores  of 
Britain.  The  Welsh  coast,  from  its  proximity, 
i  was  especially  often  attacked  by  them.  But 
they  also  had  close  relations  with  the  Norse- 
men more  to  the  north.  A  son  of  a  King  of 
Dublin  first  conquered  Orkney;  and  names 
like  Njul  give  weight  to  the  theory  that 
Iceland  was  largely  settled  by  Irish  Danes, 
or  at  least  had  constant  dealings  with  them. 
The  Dnnish  kings  of  Dublin  were  especially 
powerful.  At  last  the  vigour  of  the  Viking 
states  began  to  abate.  The  Ostmen  were 
;  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  overlordship 
of  great  English  kings,  like  Edgar.  They 
,  became  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  clan 
.  system  of  the  Irish  to  retain  their  old  charac- 
■  teristics.  A  great  Celtic  reaction  set  in, 
!  which  culminated  in  the  decisive  victory  of 
the  famous  Brian  Boroimhe  at  the  battle  of 
Clontarf  in  1014.  (See  Skene,  CWrtf  Sra/Und, 
i.  386.)  The  power  of  the  Norseman  was 
broken,  though  the  weakness  of  the  con- 
querors left  Dublin  a  Danish  city  until  the 
arrival  of  Strongbow.  Their  conversion  to 
Christianity  still  farther  weakened  the  old 
Viking  prowess.  Their  bishoprics,  connected 
with  Trondhjem  in  earlv  times,  were  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  clan  system  of  the 
Irish  Church.  The  anxiety  of*  these  Norse 
bishops  to  avoid  amalgamation  with  the  latter 
by  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Canter- 
bur  y,  is  strikingly  brought  out  "by  the  rcla- 
tions  of  Lanfranc  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  (Freeman,  Xorman  Conqmat,  iv.  6'29.) 
At  last  the  remnants  of  the  Ostmen  readily 
assimilated  themselves  to  their  kinsfolk  the 
Norman  lords  and  soldiers  who  conquered  tho 
greater  part  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  Except  for  their  influence  in  tho  place- 
names  of  the  island,  and  on  the  growth  of  the 
towns,  they  left  few  permanent  traces  in  the 
later  history  of  Ireland. 

ChmnieJet  of  the  Piett  and  Scet*,  edited  hy 
Skene  ;  War$  of  the  Goidkel  and  ths  Gael  (Rolls 
Series);  Dnsent,  Burnt  Nwl ;  Worsssj,  Dane* 
and  Xonceaian*  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Irs- 
land.  rj  F.  T.] 

Ostorius  Scapula,  Koman  Governor 
1  in  Britain  (47—51),  conducted  the  suc- 
|  cc*sful  campaign  against  Caractacus.  The 

subsequent  rising  of  the  Silures  taxed  his 
I  energies,  and  is  said  to  have  occasioned  his 

death. 

Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria  (634— 
f>4'2  .  was  the  son  of  Ethelfrlth.  After  his 
I  father's  death,  he  retired  to  Scotland,  where 
he  remained  till  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers 
gave  him  the  claim  to  the  throne.  He  de- 
feated Cadwallon  at  Heavenfield,  near 
Hexham,  and  obtained  the  tovereignty  both 
of  Bcrnicia  and  Deira.    He  ranks  as  the  sixth 
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Bretwalda,  and  is  said  to  have  reigned  over 
Angles,  Britons,  Picts,  and  Scots.  Ho  re- 
established, with  the  help  of  St.  Aidan, 
Christianity  in  Northumbria.  and  his  virtues 
receive  high  praise  from  Bede.  Ue  perished 
at  Maserneld  in  battle  against  Penda  of 
Mercia.  By  his  subjects  he  was  regarded 
as  a  martyr,  and  miracles  were  said  to  be 
wrought  by  his  relics. 

Bale,  Hut.  Ecdt*.;  .1  ...ji  "-Saxon  ChronkU. 

Oswestry  is  a  town  in  Shopshire  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria,  642.  The  re- 
mains of  a  castle  said  to  date  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  are  there,  situated  on  a  hill  to  the 
west  of  the  town. 

Oswy,  or  Oswiu,  King  of  Bernicia 
(b.  612,  U.  670),  was  the  son  of  Ethelfrith. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother  Oswald,  he 
succeeded  to  Bernicia  and  the  Bretwalda- 
ship,  while  Deira  went  to  his  nephew, 
Oswine.  In  651  Oswy  murdered  his 
nephew,  but  failed  to  conquer  the  whole  of 
Deira.  During  the  early  part  of  this  reign, 
Northumbri  *  was  exposed  to  frequent  attacks 
from  Penda  of  Mercia,  who  was,  how- 
ever,  defeated  and  slain  by  Oswy  in  656. 
For  a  short  time  after  this,  Oswy  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  Mercia,  but  was  eventually 
compelled  by  Wulfhore  to  retire  within  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  kingdom.  Oswy's 
reign  is  also  important  for  the  union  of  the 
Churches  in  England,  the  Scottish  mission- 
aries  being  obliged  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  reign 
was  most  prosperous,  and  his  kingdom 
was  greatly  enlarged  by  victories  over  the 
Picts. 

Bede,  Hint.  Fcclf. ;  AnyWStixon  Chronicle; 
Lappeoberg,  jlwylo-Sown  \\ng$. 

Otadeni,  or  Ottadeni,  The,  were  an 
ancient  British  tribe  occupying  the  coast  from 
the  Tyne  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  including  a 
large  part  of  Northumberland,  with  the 
present  counties  of  Berwick  and  East  Lothian, 
and  part  of  Roxburghshire. 

Otford,  Ths  Battle  op  (773),  was  fought 
!*tween  Otfa  and  Alric  of  Kent,  and  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  the  former,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  Kent  to  Mercia. 

Otho,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Pope  Hono- 
rius  III.,  was  sent  over  to  England  as  nuncio 
in  1225,  partly  to  plead  for  Falkes  do  Breaute, 
in  which  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  partly  to 
raise  money  for  the  Pope  by  obtaining  a  grant 
of  two  prebends  in  each  cathedral.  This 
monstrous  demand  was  refused,  and  in  1226 
Otho  left  England,  to  return  in  1237  with 
full  legatine  powers.  He  now  acted  with 
great  moderation,  arranged  some  difficulties 
with  Scotland,  reformed  the  Church,  and 
attempted  to  abolish  pluralities.  But  his 
rapacity  was  unbounded,  and  when  he  left 


England  in  1241,  it  was  said  that  he  had  then 
drained  the  country  of  more  money  than  he 
had  left  in  it. 

Ottawa  is  the  capital  of  Canada.  It  was 
named  Bytown,  after  Colonel  By,  until  1854, 
when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  under  its 
present  name.  In  1865  it  was  made  the 
Canadian  capital  and  seat  of  the  legislature. 
The  Parliament  Houses  are  reckoned  amongst 
the  finest  buildings  in  America. 

Otterburn,  The  Battle  ok  (Aug.  19, 
1388),  was  fought  between  an  invading  force 
of  Scotch  troops,  headed  by  tho  Earls  of 
Douglas  and  Murray,  and  an  English  force, 
led  by  the  Perries.  The  Scotch  army  was 
divided  into  two  portions,  which  marched 
into  England  by  different  routes.  The  smaller 
division,  after  being  repeatedly  threatened  by 
tho  English,  besieged  the  town  of  Otterburn, 
in  Northumberland,  where  they  were  attacked 
in  an  entrenched  position  by  Hotspur  with  a 
force  of  9,000  men.  Although  the  Scots  were 
numerically  far  inferior,  their  victory  was 
decisive;  both  the  Percys  (Hotspur  and 
Ralph)  were  taken  prisoners,  and  about  2,000 
of  the  English  were  slain.  The  battle  of 
Otterburn  has  been  commemorated  in  ballad 
poetry  under  the  name  of  Chevy  Chase. 
u  The  battle  of  Otterburn,"  says  Mr.  Burton, 
"has  this  much  significance  in  history,  that 
it  marks  the  fading  from  the  defenders  of 
Scotland  of  the  dread  of  immediate  absolute 
conquest  by  England." 

Froissart;  Barton,  Hut.  of  Scotland. 

Otterburne,  Thomas  of  (</.  circa  1421), 
a  Franciscan,  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  Eugli*h 
History  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  yen 
1420.  This  work  is  of  some  value  for' tho 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  and  has  been 
published  by  Hoarne. 

Oude,  at  one  time  a  province  of  the 
Mogul  Empire,  became  connected  with  Eng. 
land  during  the  governor-generalship  of 
Warren  Hastings,  through  the  Treaty  of 
Benares  and  the  transactions  with  regard  to 
the  Rohillas.  The  treatv  began  that  defensive 
alliance  which  gradually  tend<-d  to  subject 
the  Vi/.ier  to  the  English,  and  which,  in  1801, 
after  various  cessions  of  territory,  placed  him 
in  an  isolated  position,  surrounded  by  the 
English  territories,  without  the  necessities  of 
defence.  The  sovereigns,  in  consequence, 
gave  themselves  up  to  extravagance,  de- 
bauchery, and  misgovernment,  in  spite  of  tho 
repeated  protests  and  threats  of  the  English. 
Gazee-ud-deen,  on  his  accession  in  1814, 
assumed,  by  the  sdvice  of  Lord  Hastings,  the 
title  of  King  of  ( )ude,  and  no  longer  recog- 
nised the  authority  of  the  Mogul.  In  1856 
Lord  Dalhousie  annexed  the  country  by  the 
order  of  the  Directors,  the  king  becoming  a 
state  prisoner. 

Oudenarde,  The  Battle  of  (July  11, 
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1708).  This  was  one  of  the  great  battles  in 
th<-  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Finding 
that  the  war  was  becoming  unpopular  both 
with  the  English  and  Dutch,  Jlarlborough 
resolved  on  a  decisive  blow.  The  French, 
numliering  100,000,  under  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  was  jealous 
of  VendAme,  the  second  in  command,  were 
attempting  to  tako  Oudenarde,  a  fortress  on 
the  Scheldt.  Marlborough,  having  been 
joined  by  Eugene,  in  command  of  the  allies, 
amounting  to  little  more  than  80,000,  ad- 
vanced towanls  them,  and  they  promptly 
raised  the  siege.  Although  the  French  out- 
numbered the  allies,  they  were  under  the 
disastrous  disadvantage  of  being  led  by  com- 
manders with  different  views ;  and  when, 
accordingly,  the  armies  met,  they  were  utterly 
routed.  They  lost  3,000  men  and  had  7,000  taken 
prisoners,  besides  ten  pieces  of  cannon  and 
4,000  horses.  The  allies  lost  nearly  2,000  men- 
Coxa,  Marlborough;  Mnrlborough  Despatches; 

Stanhope,  Reifn  of  Quten  Aum ;  Martin,  Hi*. 

dt  France. 

Oulart,   Skirmish    at.     On  May  27, 

1798,  during  the  Irish  Kebellion,  8,000  in- 
surgents were  defeated  here.  Of  some  200  of 
the  North  Cork  Militia,  all  but  fivo  were 
killed.   Father  Murphy  led  the  rebels. 

Outlawry,  exclusion  from  the  pro- 
tection and  benefit  of  the  law,  has  been  from 
very  early  times  the  punishment  which  has  at- 
tended flight  from  justice,  or  refusal  to  appear 
before  a  legal  tribunal.  In  the  laws  of  Edgar 
it  is  even  enacted  that  a  person  refusing 
obedience  to  a  decision  of  the  hundred,  shall, 
after  being  fined  three  times,  become  an  out- 
law, unless  the  king  allows  him  to  remain  in 
the  land.  An  outlaw  was  said  to  "bear  a 
wolfs  head,"  and  therefore  to  be  lawfully 
slain  by  any  who  met  him.  But  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century  some  doubt  seems  to 
have  been  felt  as  to  the  expediency  of  so 
summary  a  procedure.  Thus  Bracton  laid  it 
down  that  though  an  outlaw  might  be  killed 
if  he  defended  himself  or  ran  away,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  tako  him,  when  once  taken  his 
life  was  in  the  king's  hands,  and  any  one  then 
killing  him  must  answer  for  it  as  for  any 
other  homicide.  Yet  Fleta,  under  Edward 
II.,  declares  that  an  outlaw  may  bo  killed 
anywhere  with  impunity,  and  the  case  which 
Coke  refers  to,  in  order  to  prove  that  under 
Edward  III.  such  an  act  was  declared  by  the 
judges  unlawful,  shows  really  that  the  old 
principle  was  still  recognised.  But  as  manners 
softened,  the  question  ceased  to  be  of  practical 
importance,  though  the  legal  doctrine  was 
still  doubtful  as  late  as  Philip  and  Mary. 
The  most  important  consequence  of  outlawry 
was  tho  forfeiture  of  chattels  for  all  cases, 
with  the  addition,  in  cases  of  treason  or 
murder,  of  the  forfeiture  of  real  property ;  for 
other  offences,  of  the  profits  of  land  during 
tho  outlaw's  lifetime.  Outlawry  in  civil 
cases  for  refusal  to  appear  in 


abolished  by  42  and  43  Victoria.  In  criminal 
cases  it  is  practically  obsolete,  and  no  longer 
necessary,  since  extradition  treaties  have  be- 
come general.  It  may  be  added  that  outlawry 
does  not  lie  against  a  peer  except  for  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Schniid,   !„,,(:<•  der  An-jtltachten ;  Stephen, 
Oemtneittarie*,  in.  [\V.  J.  A.] 

Outram,  Sir  James  (A.  1803,  d.  1863), 
saw  active  son-ice  in  Afghanistan  (1838),  and 
subsequently  acted  as  Resident  at  Hyderabad. 
Sutara,  and  Lucknow.  In  1842  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde,  in  which  capacity  he 
differed  from  Sir  C.  Kapier  as  to  the  hitter's 
conduct.  In  I860  he  became  chief  commis- 
sioner of  Oude.  His  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  defence  of  Lucknow,  and 
he  ranks  as  one  of  the  saviours  of  India 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny.  In  1856  he 
commanded  during  the  Persian  War,  and 
became  in  1858  a  baronet,  and  lieutenant- 
general. 

Knye,  Sepoy  War. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thojcas  (b.  1581,  d.  1613), 
was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
became  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  was  knighted  in  the  year  1608.  Over- 
bury  earned  distinction  as  a  poet,  traveller, 
and  writer,  and  became  the  friend  and  con- 
fidential adviser  of  Bobert  Carr.  The  king 
became  iealous  of  his  influence,  and  wished  to 
remove  him  from  the  court,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  his  opposition  to  Boehcster's  proposed 
marriage  with  Lady  Essex  made  Rochester 
wish  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  for  a  time. 
James  offered  Overbury  a  diplomatic  post 
abroad,  which  Rochester  encouraged  him  to 
refuse,  and  the  king  for  this  refusal  committed 
Overbury  to  the  Tower  (April  21,  1613). 
Bochester  merely  wished  to  keep  Overbury 
quiet.  Lady  Essex  seized  the  opportunity  to 
get  rid  of  him  altogether,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  him  poisoned  (Sept.  15, 
1613).  On  Dec.  20,  the  same  year,  took 
place  the  marriage  of  Lord  Rochester,  now- 
created  Earl  of  Somerset,  to  the  divorced 
Countess  of  Essex.  Early  in  1615  the  fact 
that  Overbury  had  been  poisoned  came  to  tho 
••nowledge  of  Sir  Ralph  Win  wood,  tho  king's 
ambassador  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
by  him  revealed  to  tho  king.  Four  of  thus*- 
concerned  in  the  plot  were  executed,  and  the 
earl  and  countess  wore  tried  before  the  Lord 
High  Steward's  court  (May,  1616).  Both 
were  declared  guilty,  but  pardoned  by  the 
king,  and,  after  1823,  released  from  "their 
confinement  in  the  Tower. 

Gardiner,  Hi*t.  of  Kng.  (Mr.  Gardiner  believe* 
Somerset  not  jpiilty) ;  Speddintr,  Shiii#»  tn  Eng. 
Hit*. ;  Amos.  The  Great  «>if«r  of  Poitoning ;  Rim- 
bault.  The  World  of  Sir  Thomut  Oterbvrv ;  StaU 

TriaU.  [C.  H.  F.] 


Overkirk,  General  {d.  1708),  ws 
of  the  Dutch  favourites  of  William  in., 
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whose  life  at  the  buttle  of  St.  Denis  he 
saved  On  the  accession  of  William  he  be- 
came Master  of  the  Horn-.  He  took  an  active 
share  in  William'i  buttles  in  Ireland,  and 
received  grant*  of  Irish  land.  On  the  out- 
break  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
he  shared  with  Opilan  the  command  of  the 
Dutch  troops. 

BuroK.  Hist,  of  ku  Oxen  Tim*;  Macaulay, 
Hist.  0/  Eng. 

Owen,  Robert  (1771-1858),  first  came 
into  notice  as  managing  partner  in  a  cotton 
mill  at  New  Lanark,  near  Glasgow,  where  he 
instituted  a  system  of  profit-sharing  among 
the  operatives,  together  with  other  excellent 
institutions  of  an  educational  and  philan- 
thropic kind.  Tho  success  of  these  led  him 
to  como  forward  as  a  social  and  economic 
reformer,  from  about  1816  onwards.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  factory 
legislation,  and  devised  mauy  schemes  of 
social  reform,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
(1)  the  model  communities  of  a  socialistic  type 
founded  in  America  and  elsewhere,  which 
however,  proved  failures ;  and  (2)  the  system  of 
"labour  exchanges"  (1832),  which  was  to 
abolish  poverty  by  enabling  every  producer 
to  exchange  his  products  without  the  use  of 
money,  their  value  l»eing  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  hours  of  labour  taken  up  in  producing 
them.  His  work  has,  however,  borne  fruit 
in  Distributive  Co-operation,  which  was  sug- 
gested by  the  provision  store  he  started  for 
his  workpeople  at  New  Lanark. 

Oxford,  Thb  City  of.  is  mentioned  as 
the  seat  of  a  school  or  college  as  early  as  802. 
It  was  taken  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  912, 
and  becimo  one"  of  the  most  important  of  the 
West  Saxon  towns.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Danes  under  Sweyn  in  1013,  and  was  several 
times  the  seat  of  the  Witenagemot  under 
Canute.  It  was  stormed  by  William  the 
Conqueror  in  1067,  and  the  castle  built  about 
1 070.  The  castle  was  occupied  by  tho  Empress 
Maud  in  1142.  and  captured  by  Stephen  on 
her  escape.  The  treaty  between  Henry  II. 
and  Stephen  was  made  at  Oxford  (Nov.  7, 
1153).  In  1258  the  Mad  Parliament  met 
there,  and  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  were 
drawn  up.  In  the  Civil  War  it  was  the 
head-quarters  of  Charles  I.  after  Oct.,  1642. 
The  king  established  his  mint  there  in  1643, 
and  held  a  Parliament  in  1644. 

Oxford,  John  db  Verb,  Earl  of  (*.  1409, 
d.  1461),  fought  in  the  French  wars,  and  was 
one  of  tho  ambassadors  who  negotiated  peace 
with  Franco.  He  was  a  staunch  Lancastrian, 
and  on  tho  accession  of  Edward  IV.  he  was 
attainted  and  beheaded  on  Tower  HilL 

Oxford,  John  db  Verb,  Eabx  of  (rf. 
1513),  son  of  the  above,  was  restored  to  his 
earldom  in  1464.  but  on  the  restoration  of 
Henry  VI.  joined  the  Lancastrians.  After 
Hist — 31 


the  battle  of  Barnet  he  fled  to  Fmnce,  and 
getting  together  some  ships,  maintained  him- 
self by  piracy.  He  afterwards  seized  on  St. 
Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall,  where  he  was 
besieged  for  some  months.  Hw  at  last  sur 
rendered  and  was  imprisoned  ah  Hamnes,  in 
Picardy.  Here  he  remained  till  14H4,  when 
he  induced  the  governor  of  the  castle  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Henry  of  Richmond, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  England,  and  assisted 
at  Bosworth.  He  was  rewarded  by  Henry 
VII.,  with  whom  he  was  in  high  favour. 
Bsron,  Henry  I'll.  .  • 

Oxford,  EnwARu  Vebe,  17th  Earl 
of  (b.  1550,  d.  1604),  one  of  tho  haugh- 
tiest and  most  overbearing  of  the  nobles 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  one  of  tho  com- 
missioners at  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  in  1586.  He  subsequently  did  good 
service  for  England  in  fitting  out,  at  hi«  own 
expense,  Bhips  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  proposed  Spanish  invasion  (1588). 

Oxford,  Provisions  of  (1258),  were  the 
schemes  of  reorganisation  aud  reform  foreed 
on  Henry  III.  by  the  Mad  Parliament  of 
Oxford  in  1258.  A  commission  of  twenty-four 
persons  was  appointed,  twelve  nominated  by 
the  king,  and  twelve  by  the  barons.    By  the 
advice  of  these  commissioners,  the  king  was 
to  draw  up  means  for  tho  reform  of  the  civil 
administration,  tho  Church,  and  the  royal 
household.    When  tho  Parliament  met,  the 
barons  brought  forward  a  schedule  of  griev- 
ances which,  they  desin-d  the  commissioners 
to  remedy.    The  Provisions  of  Oxford  them- 
selves supply  the  machinery  by  which  these 
grievances  might  be  redressed.    The  twenty- 
four  romi  aissioncrs  met,  and  each  twelve 
selected  two  oat  of  the  other  twelve,  and 
these  four  nominated  fifteen  who  were  to  form 
a  council  for  advising  the  king  and  to  hold 
throe  annual  Parliaments.    With  them  the 
barons  were  to  negotiate  through  another 
committee.   There  was  also  another  committee 
of  twenty-four,  whose  business  it  was  to 
inquire  into  financial  matters;  while  the 
original  twenty-four  were  to  undertake  the 
reform  of  the"  Church.    The  commissioners 
drew  up  the  Provisions  of  Westminster  (q.v.), 
and  drove  the  foreigners  out  of  the  country. 
This  government  lasted  till  1261,  when  Henry 
repudiated  his  oath,  and  the  Pope  issued  a 
bull  absolving  him.    [Montport,  Simon  db.] 

Oxford,  University  of.  [Universities.] 

Oyer  and  Terminer  is  the  name  given 
to  a  commission  granted  by  the  crown  to 
judges  and  others,  "  to  hear  and  to  deter- 
mine "  cases  of  treason  felony  and  trespass. 
By  virtue  of  this  commission,  judges  deal 
with  criminal  cases  in  the  various  circuits. 
The  words  oyer  and  terminer  are  derived  from 
tho  French  <mir,  to  hear,  and  Urmimr,  to 
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Pacifico,  Dos,  was  a  Jew,  a  native  of 
Gibraltar,  and  consequently  a  British  subject, 
resident  at  Athens.  In  April,  18-17,  his  house 
was  attacked  and  burnt  by  the  mob.  The 
Hellenic  authorities  took  no  steps  to  prevent 
the  outrage,  and  refused  to  indemnify  Don 
Pacifico,  who  claimed  heavy  damages.  Lord 
Palmcrston  demanded  instant  compensation  ; 
and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Greeks  to  satisfy 
this  claim,  or  that  raised  in  the  case  of  tho 
Fantome,  and  of  Mr.  Finlay  [Fixlay  Ques- 
tion], a  British  fleet  was  ordered  to  enter 
tho  Piraeus,  and  seize  the  shipping  there  be- 
longing to  Greek  owners.  The  Hellenie 
government  appealed  to  France  and  Russia. 
Negotiations  took  place  between  the  govern- 
ments of  England  and  France,  in  the  course 
of  which  a  serious  quarrel  between  the  two 
powers  was  with  difficulty  avoided.  Finally 
the  claims  were  settled  by  arbitration,  and 
Don  Pacifico  received  about  one-thirtieth  of 
the  sum  he  demanded.  Lord  Palmcrston's 
coercive  measures  towards  the  Hellenic  go- 
vernment formed  the  subject  of  animated  de- 
bates in  V>oth  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  tho 
House  of  I^ords  a  vote  of  censure  was  carried 
against  the  government  by  a  majority  of 
thirty -seven.  In  the  Commons,  however,  a 
vote  of  confidence  was  carried  by  forty-six, 
after  a  remarkably  brilliant  speech  from  Lord 
Palmers  ton. 

Ann.  Reg.,  1847  ;  Han*<ied'$  DthaUt ;  McCarthy, 
UUt.  of  Our  Own  litnee. 

Paget,  William.  Lord  (A.  1505,  d.  1563). 
Bom  of  humble  jMirents,  ho  attracted  tho 
notice  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  rising  rapidly, 
was  knighted,  and  bin  ame  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state  in  1543,  and  in  that  capa- 
city negotiated  peace  with  France  in  1546. 
Ho  was  appointed  one  of  th<-  council  of 
regency  bv  the  will  of  Henry  VI II.,  with 
the  office  of  chief  secretary,  and  supported 
Somerset  in  setting  aside  that  arrangement 
and  assuming  the  office  of  Protector.  In 
1549  Sir  William  Paget  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  per- 
suade him  to  join  England  in  a  war  with 
France;  and,  though  unsuccessful,  ho  was 
,  on  his  return  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Paget  of  Beaudesert.  In  a  statesmanlike 
letter,  written  from  Germany,  he  attempted 
to  inspire  the  wavering  councils  of  the  Pro- 
tector with  prudence  and  vigour  in  dealing 
with  the  rising  in  the  west  of  England,  but  to 
little  purpose.  The  see  of  Lichfield  lost  the 
greater  part  of  its  lands  in  order  to  furnish 
him  with  an  estate.  On  the  fall  of  Somer- 
set, to  whom  he  had  been  consistently  faith- 
ful, Pag»*t  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and 
deprived  of  his  apjwuntments  (1551),  but  was 
pardoned  in  the  following  year.  Un  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary  he  became*  one  of  her  most 


trusted  advisers,  and  was  made  Keeper  of 
the  Seals.  .  He  was  throughout  in  favour 
of  moderation,  and  had  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  wished  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  execution  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Lord  Paget  was 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  marriage  between 
Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain,  and  was  disposed 
to  regard  the  friendship  of  Charles  V.  as 
highly  necessary  for  England.  Un  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  he  resigned  the  seals ;  but 
though  he  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
queen,  he  continued  from  time  to  time  to  give 
her  advice.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
he  advocated  an  alliance  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France  in  preference  to  the  friendship  of 
Spain. 

Slate  Paper*  during  the  Rtiyn  of  Henry  VIII. 
(Record  Commission) ;  Strype,  Memorials,  Tol 
ir.  ;  Hnyward,  Lift  of  Ed\card  FX 

Paget,  Thomas,  3rd  Lord  (d.  1590\  the 

second  son  of  I»rd  Paget  of  Beaudesert.  was 
a  zealous  Catholic,  and  a  supporter  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Jesuits.  He  was 
attainted  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  abroad, 
on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  Throg- 
morton's  plot. 

Paine,  Thomas  (b.  1737,  d.  1809),  was 
the  son  of  a  Norfolk  staymaker.  He  lived 
first  at  Sandwich  and  then  in  London,  prac- 
tising various  trades  with  indifferent 
eess.  In  1774  he  emigrated  to  America, 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Magazine,  and  in  1776  published  his  famous 
pamphlet,  Common  Sense,  which  was  followed 
by  a  periodical  called  the  Otitis,  written  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  flagging  spirits 
of  tho  colonists.  Paine  was  rewarded  by 
Congress  by  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  1781 
was  sent  to  France  in  company  with  Colonel 
Ijiurens  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the  LTnited 
States.  Ho  visited  France  a  second  time  in 
1787,  and  went  from  thence  to  England, 
where,  in  1791,  he  published  the  Right*  of 
Man  in  reply  to  Burke's  Reflection*  on  the 
French  Revolution.  The  government  thereupon 
resolved  to  prosecute  him  for  his  attack  upon 
the  Constitution,  and  in  spite  of  Erskine's 
brilliant  defence,  ho  was  found  guilty. 
Paine  had  already  anticipated  his  sentence  by 
retiring  to  France,  where  he  was  returned  to 
tho  National  Convention  by  the  electors  of 
PaB-de-Calais.  "  The  foreign  benefactor  of 
tho  species,"  as  Carlylo  calls  him,  voted  with 
the  Girondists,  and  advocated  the  banishment 
rather  than  the  execution  of  the  king.  His 
moderation  procured  for  him  expulsion  as  a 
foreigner  from  tho  Convention  by  the  Jaco- 
bins, and  imprisonment.  In  1794,  however, 
he  was  released  on  the  intercession  of  the 
American  government,  and  resumed  his  scat. 
The  Ape  of  Reason,  composed  during  his  im- 
prisonment, was  a  defence  of  Deism,  written 
in  extremely  gross  taste.    Paine  returned  to 
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America  in  1802,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
obscurity. 

Stat«  T>iaU.  nil,  357;  Cobbett,  Li/*;  Chsl- 
merit,  Life;  Moncure  D.  Conway.  Lift ;  Piune's 
Work*,  edited  by  Mendaui  (Boston,  1856) .  New 
«dition  by  Conway. 

Tains  and  Penalties,  Bills  op,  are 
analogous  to  bills  of  attainder,  from  which 
they  differ  in  tho  fact  that  the  punishment  is 
never  capital,  and  does  not  alfect  the  children, 
i  Attaixdeh  ;  Impeachment.] 

Pakenham,  Siu  Edwakd  (</.  1815),  was 
a  brother- in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  one  of  his  most  trusted  subordinates.  Ho 
di.Htinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  playing  an  important  part  in  the  victory 
of  Salamanca  (1812).  During  tho  war  with 
America,  which  began  in  1812  he  commanded 
tho  expedition  sent  against  New  Orleans. 
The  place  was  vigorously  defended  by  General 
Jackson,  and  in  the  disastrously  unsuccessful 
assault  (Jan.  8,  1815)  Pakenham  lost  his  life. 

Pakington,  Sib  John  («/.  1727),  was  a 
high  Tory,  and  member  for  the  countv  of 
Worcester  during  the  reigns  of  William 
III.  and  Anne.  He  preferred  a  complaint 
against  William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, and  his  son,  for  using  their  influence 
in  the  elections  against  him,  and  proved 
his  case,  tho  House  censuring  their  con- 
duct as  "unchristian."  Sir  John  Pakington 
was  throughout  his  life  a  violent  partisan: 
his  speech  against  tho  union  with  Scotland 
was  hooted  down  because  of  its  ungenerous 
insinuations,  and  he  was  equally  head- 
strong in  his  opposition  to  the  Occasional 
Conformity  Bill.  There  does  not  appear  to 
bo  tho  slightest  ground  for  the  idea  that  ho 
•was  the  original  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
He  was  tho  ancestor  of  8ir  John  Pakington, 
created  Baron  Hampton  (</.  1880),  who  held 
various  poet*  in  Lord  Derby's  ministries,  and 
who,  in  1866,  disclosed  to  his  constituents  the 
secret  of  tho  famous  "Ten  Minutes'  Bill." 

Stunbop*.  Hid.  of  Eng.  ;  Wyon,  Hi*,  of  Queen 
Anne. 

Palatine,  Cointieh,  are  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  their  lords  had  royal  rights, 
I  equally  with  the  king  in  his]>alaco'(*>fl/afiM»i). 
Tbo  earl  of  a  county  pabitine  could  pardon 
treasons,  murders,  and  felonies;  while  all 
»vrita  wero  in  his  name,  and  offences  were 
said  to  be  committed  against  his  peace,  and 
not  agninit  that  of  the  king.  Palatine  counties 
originated  in  the  time  of  William  L,  who 
practically  created  three —Chester,  Durham, 
and  Kent  — whilst  Shropshire  had,  until  the 
time  of  Henry  I.,  palatine  rights.  These 
counties  were  selected  as  being  especially 
liable  to  attack- Chester  and  Shropshire 
from  the  Welsh  Marches,  Kent  from  France, 
and  Durham  from  Scotland.  The  disturbed 
state  of  the  borders  render**!  it  an  easy  task 
for  an  earl,  who  was  as  powerful  as  a 
sovereign  in  his  own  territory,  to  extend  his 


frontiers  at  the  expense  of  his  enemies. 
Kent  ceased  to  be  a  pi bi tine  earldom  after 
the  death  of  Odo  of  Bayeux,  whilst  Pem- 
brokeshire and  Hexhamshire,  in  Northumber- 
bmd,  were  made  counties  jwlatine.  Henry  I 
granted  royal  rights  over  the  Isle  of  Ely  to 
the  Bishop  of  Kly,  and  in  the  year  1351  Lan- 
caster was  created  a  palatine  earldom.  "  The 
pabitine  earldom  of  Chester,"  says  Bishop 
Stubbs,  "  had  its  own  courts,  judgcB,  and 
staff  of  officers,  constable,  steward,  and  the 
rest ;  it  had  its  parliament,  consisting  of  the 
barons  of  the  county,  and  was  not  until  1541 
represented  in  the  Parliament  of  the  king- 
dom." The  other  counties  palatine,  with  the 
exception  of  Lancaster  and  Chester,  which 
were  held  by  the  crown,  and  of  Durham,  were 
assimilated  to  the  rest  of  tho  country  during  tho 
sixteenth  century.  The  pabitino  jurisdiction 
of  Durham  remained  with  the  bishop  until 
1836,  whilst  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pabitine 
Courts  at  Lancaster,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
Chancery  Court,  were  transferred  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873. 

Pale,  The.  That  part  of  Ireland  which 
was  de  facto  subject  to  English  law  began  to  be 
called  tho  "  Pale  "  in  the  tifti-cnth  century.  It 
was  in  earlier  times  distinguished  from  Celtic 
Ireland  as  "the  English  bind."  The  Pale 
was  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  waste  marches, 
beyond  which  biy  the  hinds  of  the  Irish 
enemy.  From  the  invasion  of  Edward 
Bruce,  in  1315,  until  the  Cicraldine  rebellion 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  extent  of 
"  the  English  land "  steadily  diminished. 
Bruce  harried  the  Pale  merci  esslv  in  1316 
and  1317.  The  small  English  freeholders 
wero  forced  to  follow  the  Ixml-Deputy  in 
his  "  hosting*. "  Their  abandoned  farmsteads 
were  robbed  and  burnt  by  English  and  Irish 
alike.  They  tied  in  great  numbers  across 
the  seas,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  legal 
prohibitions.  The  Statute  of  Kilkenny  (1367) 
openly  acknowledges  the  division  of  Ireland 
into  a  Celtic  and  an  English  territory,  and 
attempts  to  isobite  them  from  each  other  by 
decreeing  sa\age  penalties  against  Celtic 
intruders  into  the  Pale,  and  English  colonists 
adopting  Irish  customs.  But  the  Law  was 
soon  a  dead  letter.  The  statute  of  Edward 
IV.,  c.  3,  provides,  juist  a  century  later,  for 
the  sweanng-iu  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of 
the  Pale  as  lieges,  and  deviates  that  deputies 
shall  be  named  to  accept  their  oaths  "  for  tho 
multitude  that  is  to  be  sworn."  Tho  Parlia- 
mentof  Droght  da  in  IVM  ordered  tho  construc- 
tion of  a  mound  and  ditch  around  tho  English 
liorders,  "  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  from  the 
waters  of  AulifFy  to  the  mountain  in  Kil- 

,  dare,  from  the  waters  of  AulifFy  to  Trim,  and 
ko  forth,  to  Meath  and  Uriel.  These  prac- 
tically continued  to  be  the  limits  of  the  Pale 

I  until  Henry  VIII.  undertook  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  island.     Dalkey,  Tallaght,  Kil- 

|  cullen,  Naas,  Kileock,  Sydan,  Ardeo,  Denver, 
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-   -  >■  :        ■::!.•  N>rd(  r  in  1515,  In 

|5&4  no  folk  subject  to  the  king's 

bui  half  the  county  Uriel,  half  the 
»wr.ty  ot  M«th,  half  the  county  of  Dublin, 
•     <■•    •  :n    :  Kildar.       In  1537  Justice 
l^;::rr.i  dex  i  -.Iv*  the-  Tide  us  a  "  little  precinct, 
■  ■"-  '    r>  th.m  -'ii  milei  in  length  at  in 
Itvdth."    Kullit-d  by  the  crown,  "ceased" 
by  lb,   Parliament,  subjected  by  their  lords 
•••      adal  dues  and  to  trib  d  imposi- 
tK^r.v  plundered  by  corrupt  judges  and  ex- 
t^rUouate  deputies,  blackmailed  by  the  Irish 
m  mm-  oi  peace,  and  harried  by  both  sides  in 
lane  of  *  »r,  the  dweller  in  the  Tale  was 
probably   tin-   most    wretched    of  all  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

Hittari  at  and  Municipal  Docutntuts  of  Inland 
"«-l*W  (K-onl  As"  ml£,7  ZcUrZ 
««n  the  History  of  Inland. 

Pal  grave,  Sih  Francis  {h.  1788,  d.  1861), 
was  called  to  the  bar  (1827),  and  having  served 
on  the  Hecord  and  Municipal  Corporation 
1  omuussiuns,  was  appointed  in  1838  Deputv- 
K'v,kt  of  her  Majesty's  lie-cords.  Palgrave 
wrote  largely  on  historical  subjects;  his  chief 
work,  the  Hise  „„rf  Progress  0f  the  English 
loninionutalth  :  Anglo-Saxon  7VmW(1832),  was 
UM  fruit  of  unwearied  research  and  cxamina- 
tlOB  into  original  authorities,  and  though 
many  of  the  conclusions  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  1^  Scholars,  and  some  mistakes  in 
mitt  &»v«  been  pointed  out,  it  is  valuable 
lor  its  learning  and  acutcness.  He  wrote 
besides  a  History  of  England :  Anglo-Saxon 
i'l  uxi  (1831);  a  History  of  Soruiandy  and 
t.ngland  — 57);    ^  for  the 

government  the  Calendars  and  Jnventorits  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Exchequer,  Parliamentary 
ti  nts,  Hot ul i  Curia  Regis,  and  Ihcuments 
Illustrative  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  besides 
writing  an  Essay  on  the  Original  Authority  of 
the  King's  Council.  Sir  Francis  was  of  Jewish 
parentage,  and  his  name  was  Cohen,  which 
he  changed  to  Falgrave  on  his  marriage. 

Palladius,  St.,  was  one  of  the  numerous 

Christian    missionaries    who   preceded  St. 

Patrick   in   Ireland.     He  was  conse-crati-d 

Bishop  of  Ireland  by  Pope  Cclestine  I.,  and 

despatched  by  him  in  431  to  that  country. 

Little  is  known  about  his  previous  history  ; 

he  is  suppose-d  to  have  been  a  Briton,  and 

appears  to  have  been  sent  in  the  first  instance 

by  the  British  bishops  to  the  Gaulish  bishops, 

and  by  the  latter  to  the  Pope.    He  landed  in 

Munstcr,  but  failed  to  gain  many  converts, 

and   departed,  having  erected   then-  three 

woejden  churches.    On  his  way  back  to  Pome 

he  died,  one   account  representing  him  as 

having  l>een  martyred  by  the  Scots. 

0-Donovw,,  Four  Masters;  Colffin,  hires  of 
St.  Patrick. 

Palliser,  Sta  Hvoh  (*.  1723,  d.  1796), 
was  second  in  command  to  Admiral  Kcppel 
in  a  ludicrously  abortive  action  with  the 
French  off    Ushant  in   1778,  in  which, 


after  several  hours'  lighting,  the  rival  fleets 
withdrew  without  any  advantage  liaving  I*  en 
gained  on  either  si.le.  Keppel  declared  that 
Palliser  was  to  blame  for  this  failure,  mutual 
recriminations  ensued,  and  the  former  being 
a  member  of  the  Opposition,  the  latter  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  their  case  was  made 
a  party  question.  At  length  the  matter  was 
referred  to  a  court-martial,  which,  reflecting 
the  unjust  tone  of  popular  opinion,  trium- 
phantly acquitt.d  Keppel,  and  when  Palliser, 
fee-ling  that  this  was  a  reflection  on  himself 
resigned  his  appointments,  and  demandid  an 
inquiry,  he  could  only  obtain  a  very  qualified 
sentence  of  approval." 

Hunt.  Life  of  Palliier;   Stauliope,   Hist,  of 
En.j.,  vol.  vi..  ch.  5K  ' 


_- r,  Sik  Tiuimas  {d.  1553),  was  joint 
commander  of  the  English  force  which  invaded 
Scotland  in  1548.  ami  took  Haddington.  On 
the  blockade  of  the  town  by  the  French  and 
Scotch  he  was  taken  prisoner  while  escorting 
a  relieving  force  which  re- victualled  the 
exhausted  garrison.  Palmer's  chief  notoriety 
is  derived  from  his  betray*]  (in  1551)  of  the 
Protector  Somerset  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
to  whom  he  reveal««d  a  plot  to  murder 
Warwick  himself,  and  others  of  the  Protestor's 
enemies,  which,  when  supplemented  bv  some 
false  additiems,  le«d  to  his  de  ath.  Palmer  was 
subsequently  condemned  by  a  special  com- 
mission and  executed  for  'his  share  in  the 
treason  of  Northumberland  and  Lndv  Jane 
Grey. 

Palmerston,  Hunt?  Je.ns  Temi-le, 

VisctusT  (b.  1784,  d.  1865),  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  secemd  viscount.     He  succeeded 
to  the  title,  which  was  in  the  Irish  pen-rage, 
in  1805,  and  was  promptly  chosen  by  the 
Tory  party  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
to  contest  the  seat,  but  withtiut  success.  In 
1807,  however,  he  began  his  parliaincntarv 
career  as  the  representative  of  Newport,  anci 
two  years  later  became  Secretary  at  War  in 
the?  Duke  of  Portland's  administration.  This 
office  he-  held  under  successive-  government* 
until  1828,  and  aided  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  his  great  exploits  as  far  as  a  rotten  military 
system  permitted.     Lord  Palmerston  early 
attache-d  himself  te»  the  more  liberal  section 
of  tho  Tories,  which  was  led  by  Canning  and 
Huskisson,  and  he  followe-d  the  latter  out  of 
office.    He  now  joined  the  Whigs,  and  in 
1830  accepted  the  Secretaryship  for  Foreign 
Affairs  under  Earl  Grey,  piaying  an  honour- 
able part  in  the  negotiations  which  le-el  to  the 
independence  of  Belgium,  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portugue  se  questions,  to  the 
European  resistance  to  the-  designs  of  Mehe-tm-t 
Ali,  which  brought  him  into  so  much  odium 
in  France.    Having  retired  from  office  with 
the  rest  of  his  colleagues  in  1841.  he  re- 
turned with  them,  and  again  became  Foreign 
Secretary  in  1846.      Palmerston's  unsympa- 
thetic attitude  towards  the  European  revolu- 
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of  1848,  and  the  quarrel  with  Greece 
about  tho  Don  Pacifico  affair,  caused  his 
foreign  policy  to  be  called  in  question;  a 
vote  of  censure  was  passed  upon  it  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  the  House 
of  Commons  an  amendment,  moved  by 
Mr.  Roebuck  in  favour  of  the  government, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty-six, 
Palmerston  making  a  magnificent  speech  on 
the  status  of  British  subjects  abroad.  In 
1852  he  waa  dismissed  from  office  by  the 
Queen,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  for  expressing,  entirely  on  his  own 
responsibility,  the  government's  approval  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat.  In  spite  of 
Mr.  Di  sraeli's  saying,  "  There  was  a  Palmer* 
aton,"  he  promptly  defeated  his  late  leader 
on  tho  Militia  Bill,  and  having  declined  office 
in  Lord  Derby's  stillborn  ministry,  became 
Home  Secretary  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  Coalition 
cabinet  (Dec.,  1852}.  In  that  capacity  he 
inaugurated  the  ticket-of-leave  system,  but 
he  was  chiefly  employed  the  while  in  watch- 
ing the  Eastern  question,  and  urging  his 
colleagues  forward  to  the  war  with  Russia. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Aberdeen  administration 
before  Mr.  Roebuck's  vigorous  attack,  it  was 
felt  that  he  was,  as  he  said,  f  itukitabk,  and  in 
Feb.,  1866,  ho  became  Prime  Minister.  After 
the  peace  a  period  of  languor  followed  until, 
in  1857,  the  government  was  defeated  on  Mr. 
Cobden's  motion  condemning  tho  measures 
taken  in  "the  lorcha  Arroic"  affair,  when 
Lord  Palmcrston  appealed  to  the  country, 
and  came  back  again  to  power  with  a  larger 
majority  than  before.  The  Indian  Mutiny 
was  followed  by  his  bill  for  the  tranaferrence 
of  the  authority  of  the  East  Indian  Company  to 
the  crown.  In  February,  1 868,  ho  was  mcst  un- 
expectedly defeated  over  the  Conspiracy  Bill, 
caused  by  Orsini's  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Napoleon  III.,  but  the  Conservative  adminis- 
tration that  supplanted  him  proved  short- 
lived, and  in  1869  he  came  into  power  again 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  offico  until  his  death.  During 
hi*  administration  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Franco  was  concluded  (1800)  through 
Mr.  Cobden's  exortions.  He  was  on  the  side 
of  the  North  during  the  American  Civil 
War;  in  the  Trent  and  Alabama  affaire  ho 
displayed  some  want  of  wisdom.  Then  came 
the  Maori  War;  tho  Polish  insurrection  of 
1863,  during  which  his  distrust  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  compelled  him  to  dis- 
countenance the  idea  of  intervention  ;  and 
the  Sehleswig-Holstein  question,  during 
which  he  uttered  words  that  were  universally 
interpreted  to  imply  that  England  would 
intervene  on  behalf  of  Denmark.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Oct.  27,  18*55. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  essentially  a  European 
rather  than  an  English  statesman. 

'  The  be»t  lire  or  Lord  Pnlra-rston  it  that  of 
Lnnl  tailing,  the  lav  volume  of  which  U 
edited  by  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley. 


Pamirs,  The,  a  group  of  elevated  table- 
lands on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan  and 
Turkestan,  a  portion  of  which  was  claimed 
by  Russia  in  virtue  of  her  conquest  of 
Khokan  in  1875,  while  part  was  claimed  by 
Afghanistan  and  part  by  China.  In  1892  a 
Russian  expedition  under  Colonel  Youoff 
penetrated  into  the  district  from  Ferghana 
and  came  into  conflict  with  an  Afghan  force 
at  Soma  Tash,  driving  them  hack  with  Borne 
loss  (July  23),  and  subsequently  required  two 
British  officers  to  retire  from  "the  territory. 
The  Russian  view  was  stated  to  be  that 
England  might  incite  the  Afghans  and 
Chinese  to  use  the  territory  as  a  basis  for 
aggression  against  Russia.  In  1895  a 
Boundary  Commission  settled  the  limits  of 
the  British  and  Russian  spheres  of  influence, 
the  British  sphere  being  assigned  to  Afghan- 
istan, the  western  frontier  of  which  was 
thereby  determined  from  Zulfikar  on  the 
Heri  Rud  to  the  Pamirs. 

Pandulf,  Papal  legate  (d.  1226),  one  of 
Innocent  Ill's  ministers,  was  sent  to  England 
in  1 2 1 3  to  make  terms  with  King  John.  For  a 
lit  tie  while  the  king  held  out,  but  finding  him- 
self deserted  by  everyone,  he  consented  to  Pan- 
dulf s  terms,  and  resigned  his  kingdom  to  the 
Pope,  receiving  it  back  as  a  fief  of  the  holy 
sec.  Shortly  after  this  Pandulf  left  England 
and  did  not  return  till  1218,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed legate  in  the  place  of  Gualo.  In 
1218  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
In  1221  Stephen  Langtou  procured  the  recall 
of  his  commission  as  legate.  Pandulf  retired 
to  his  diocese  of  Norwich,  where  he  died. 

Papacy,  Relations  with.  The  conver- 
sion of  tho  south  of  England  by  the  Roman 
monk  Augustine,  who  was  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  I.,  established  a  close  connection 
between  tho  Church  in  England  and  the 
Papacy.  Gregory  I.  drew  up  a  scheme  for  the 
ecclesiastical  organisation  of  England  accord- 
ing to  the  lines  of  the  provincial  organisation 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  There  were  to  l>e  two 
ecclesiastical  provinces — one  in  the  south,  and 
one  in  the  north— and  each  of  the  metro- 
politans was  to  have  twelve  suffragan  bishops 
under  him.  This  schetno  was  nevor  entirely 
realised.  Tho  north  of  England  was  con- 
verted by  Celtic  missionaries  ;  hut  the  superior 
organisation  of  the  Roman  Church  made  it 
more  attractive  to  many  minds.  The  North- 
umbrian Wilfrid  visited  Rome,  and  returned 
a  staunch  adherent  to  the  Roman  system. 
The  struggle  between  the  Roman  and  Celtic 
Churches  disturbed  Northumbria,  till  the 
Synod  of  Whitby  (664),  chiefly  owing  to 
Wilfrid's  influence,  decided  in  favour  of 
Rome.  This  decision  brought  England 
within  the  circle  of  Western  civilisation,  and 
made  possible  her  political  union.  Soon 
afterwards  tho  death  of  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  the  papal  court  gave  Pope 
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Vitalian  an  opportunity  of  nominating  Theo- 
dore of  I'  irsus  as  his  successor.  It  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  cosmopolitan  influence 
of  the  Roman  system  that  an  Eastern 
monk  should  rule  the  English  Church.  Arch- 
bishop ThiHxlore  had  u  rare  gift  for  organisa- 
tion. He  established  the  framework  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system  pretty  much  as  it  re- 
mains at  present.  He  made  the  Church  in 
England  strong  in  religion  and  learning. 
England  became  a  centre  of  missionary 
activity.  In  the  eighth  century  English  mis- 
sionaries spread  Christianity  along  the  Rhine, 
and  paid  back  England's  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  papacy  by  bringing  tho  Frankish 
Church  into  closer  connection  with  the 
holy  see.  In  787  a  sign  of  England's 
relationship  to  Rome  was  given  by  Offa,  King 
of  Mercia,  who,  to  obtain  the  Pope's  consent 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Mercian  arch- 
bishopric at  Lichfield,  grunted  a  tribute  to 
the  Pope.  This  payment  of  a  jxmny  from  ever)' 
hearth  passed  on  under  the  name  of  Peter's 
pence,  and  in  later  days  the  traditional  sum 
of  £201  9".  wus  paid  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
Though  the  papacy  was  regarded  with 
great  respect,  its  interference  was  rarely  in- 
vited in  the  affairs  of  tho  English  Church. 
In  the  tenth  century  Dunstan  mado  tho  in- 
tercourse with  Rome  closer,  and  the  arch- 
bishops from  that  timo  went  to  Romo  for 
their  palls. 

On  tho  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  tho  Church  in  Eng- 
land was  decidedly  national,  and  worked 
harmoniously  with  the  State.  Few  mat- 
ters were  referred  to  the  Pope's  decision. 
Even  Dunstan  rejected  a  papal  sentence,  and 
legates  were  rarely  seen  in  England.  But 
tho  events  preceding  the  Norman  Conquest 
tended  to  bring  the  papacy  into  closer  rela- 
tions with  English  politics.  Under  Edward 
the  Confessor,  a  Norman  favourite,  Robert  of 
Jumicges,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. On  Godwin's  return  from  exile, 
Archbishop  Robert  fled  amongst  the  other 
Normans.  His  place  was  filled  up  by  the 
election  of  Stigand,  which  Pope  Leo  IX. 
refused  to  recognise,  as  l>eing  uncanonical. 
Pope  Alexander  II.  favoured  the  exiicdition 
of  I  hike  William  of  Normandy,  and  sent  him 
a  consecrate!  banner.  The  papal  approbation 
lent  the  Norman  Conquest  somewhat  the 
apjH'aranee  of  a  crusade,  and  three  papal 
legates  were  sent  afterwards  to  reform  the 
Knglish  Church.  Many  bishops  were  de- 
poscd.  and  Norman  successors  were  given  to 
their  sees.  Hut  neither  William  I.  nor 
Archbishop  Lanfruuc  had  the  smallest  inclin- 
ation to  surrender  any  of  the  rights  of  their 
jHViition.  The  great  Pope  Gregory  VII.  sent 
to  demand  arrears  of  Peter's  jionco,  which  he 
cesaidcred  as  a  feudal  due,  and  claimed  also 
tin*  performance  of  homage.  "William  I. 
ttt*w«red  that  he  would  pay  the  arrears ;  as 
to  the  homage,  he  had  never  promised  it,  his 


predecessors  had  never  performed  it,  and  he 
knew  not  on  what  grounds  it  was  claimed. 
Moreover,  William  I.  reduced  to  shape  the 
claims  of  the  crown  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
He  set  forth  three  points:  ^1)  That  no  Pop*, 
should  be  acknowledged  in  his  realm  save  after 
his  consent.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  fre- 
quency of  disputed  elections  to  the  papacy, 
and  conflicting  claims  between  rivals.  (2) 
No  decision  of  national  or  provincial  synods 
was  to  be  binding  without  his  consent.  (3)  No 
vassal  of  the  crown  was  to  lx?  excommunicated, 
till  he  had  been  informed  of  the  offence. 

The  strong  position  assumed  by  William  I. 
was  used  by  W  illiam  II.  as  a  means  of  tyranny 
and  extortion.  Ecclesiastical  fiefs  were  treated, 
liko  lay  fiefs;  bishoprics  were  kept  vai-ant, 
and  their  revenues  were  seized  by  the  crown. 
The  reign  of  William  II.  shows  the  need  which 
there  was  for  a  power  like  that  claimed  by 
Gregory  VII.  to  protect  the  Church  from 
feudal  exactions.  A  schism,  however,  weakened 
the  pa|>acv.  Archbishop  Anselm  was  at- 
tacked by  William  II.  because  he  wished  to 
receive  tho  pall  from  Urban  II.,  whom 
the  king  had  not  yet  acknowledged  as  Pope. 
Finally  the  pall  was  sent  to  England,  and 
was  taken  by  Anselm  from  the  high  altar  at 
Canterbury.  But  Anselm  could  not  stand 
against  the  persecution  of  William  II.,  and 
fled  to  the  Continent,  where  the  papacy  was 
still  powerless  to  help  him.  On  Henry  I.'s 
accession  he  returned  ;  but  he  had  learned  in 
his  exile  the  most  advanced  principles  of  the 
Hildebrandino  policy,  and  on  bis  return  he> 
raised  an  objection  to  the  investiture  of 
spiritual  persons  by  a  layman.  This  was 
practically  to  assert  tho  entire  freedom  of  the 
Church  from  the  State.  Henry  I.  would  not 
vield,  and  Anselm  again  went  into  exile. 
But  the  king  needed  tho  archbishop's  help, 
and  in  1107  Pope  Paschal  II.  agreed  to  a 
compromise,  which  ten  years  afterwards 
was  extended  universally.  Tho  crown  was 
to  receive  homage  for  the  temporalities 
attached  to  an  ecclesiastical  office,  while  the 
spiritual  emblems,  the  ring  and  crosier,  were 
to  be  conferred  by  spiritual  persons.  Soon 
after  this,  Henry  I.  used  the  mediation  of 
Po])0  Calixtus  II.  to  compose  his  differences 
with  the  French  king.  Another  subject  of 
dispute  arose  about  the  presence  of  papal 
legates  in  England.  The  Pope,  as  universal 
visitor  of  the  Church,  sent  legati  a  latere  for 
special  purposes.  The  English  clergy  main- 
tained that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
permanent  representative  of  the  Pope  (Ugatu* 
ttatu*)  in  England,  and  could  not  be  super- 
seded. Henry  I.  did  not  fight  this  question. 
In  1125  a  papal  legate,  John  of  Crema,  pre- 
sided at  an  important  council  in  London  ;  but 
the  protest  against  legates  was  not  in  vain. 

Henry  II.  procured  from  the  one  English 
Pope,  Hadrian  IV.,  a  bull  conferring  on  hirn 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  which  was  granted 
on  the  ground  that  by  the  donation  of  Con- 
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atantine  all  islands  were  vested  in  the  Roman 
see.  But  he  made  no  use  of  this  grant  till 
tho  murder  of  Archbishop  Thomas  Becket 
made  it  desirable  fur  him  to  show  some  zeal 
in  tho  Tope's  service.  During  tho  quarrel 
between  Henry  II.  and  Becket,  the  papacy 
was  not  strong  enough  to  interfere  with  effect. 
Even  after  Becket's  murder  Alexander  III. 
received  Henry  II. 's  excuses,  and  did  not  join 
his  enemies.  Henry  II.'-  invasion  of  Ireland 
was  followed  by  the  Synod  of  Casliel,  in 
which  the  Irish  Church  was  reformed  in 
accordance  with  tho  Pope's  wishes. 

The  reign  of  John  marks  the  farthest 
advance  of  the  papal  power  in  English  affairs. 
Under  Innocent  III.  the  papacy  reached  ita 
highest  point,  and  John's  brutal  character 
was  no  match  for  the  Pope.  A  disputed 
election  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  led  to  an 
appeal  to  Rome.  There  was  enough  infor- 
mality to  justify  Innocent  III.  in  setting 
aside  both  the  claimants ;  but  he  went  further, 
caused  a  new  election  to  be  held  in  Rome, 
and  nominated  Stephen  Langton  to  the  suf- 
frages of  the  monks.  John  refused  to  admit 
Luugton,  and  Innocent  III.  laid  his  kingdom 
under  an  interdict.  John  confiscated  the 
goods  of  the  clergy:  Pope  Innocent  III. 
proceeded  to  excommunicate,  and  finally 
to  depose,  the  king.  John's  tyranny  hail 
alienated  his  subjects,  and  the  French  king 
was  ready  to  execute  the  papal  sentence.  In 
despair  John  made  abject  submission,  granted 
his  kingdom  to  the  Pope,  and  received  it 
back  as  a  fief,  by  the  annual  rent  of  1,000 
marks.  As  John*  debased  himself  tho  spirit 
of  the  English  barons  rose.  Aided  by  Arch- 
bishop Langton  they  demanded  a  charter  of 
liberties.  Innocent  III.,  to  his  disgrace,  took 
the  side  of  his  vassal,  and  the  Great  Charter 
was  a  victor)'  won  by  a  united  people  against 
tho  king  and  tho  Pope  alike.  Innocent  III. 
annulled  the  charter,  but  died  aB  the  struggle 
wan  about  to  commence.  John's  death  quickly 
followed,  and  the  minority  of  Henry  Ilf . 
gave  time  for  reflection.  The  young  king 
was  crowned  by  the  legate  Gualo,  and  for 
a  time  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  papacy  to  set  up  a  legatine  government  in 
England.  Archbishop  Langton,  by  earnest 
remonstrances,  procured  the  withdrawal  of 
legates,  and  the  confirmation  by  the  Pope  of  the 
legatine  power  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. For  two  centuries  there  was  no  further 
attempt  to  interfere  by  legates  i  n  English  affairs. 

Tho  papacy  was  soon  involved  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  against  the  imperial  house 
of  Hohenstaufen,  for  which  it  needed  large 
supplies.  England  was  exposed  to  in- 
creasing exactions,  and  the  feeble  character 
of  Henrv  III.  made  him  a  willing  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  resolute  Popes  Gregory  IX. 
and  Innocent  IV.  The  Pope  taxed  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  to  the  extent  of  a  twentieth  or  a 
tenth  of  their  annual  incomes.  They  pro- 
test id  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1245),  but 


their  remonstrances  were  not  supported  by 
the  king.  Moreover,  the  Pope  used  recklessly 
his  prerogative  of  provisions,  or  nominations 
to  vacant  benefices,  suspending  the  rights  of 
the  patrons.  It  was  said  that  the  incomes 
thus  drawn  from  England  by  foreign  and 
non-resident  ecclesiastics  amounted  to  50,000 
marks.  An  association  was  formed,  headed 
by  a  knight,  Sir  Robert  Twinge,  which  took 
the  law  into  its  own  hands,  harried  the  papal 
collectors,  and  drove  them  from  the  kingdom. 
Innocent  IV.  offered  Henry  III.  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  his  second  son 
Edmund,  and  Henry  III.  did  his  best  to 
induce  England  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
war  necessary  to  gain  possession  of  this  dis- 
puted heritage.  The  laity  refused  to  pay; 
but  the  clergy  suffered  from  every  device  which 
the  papal  ingenuity  could  frame.  Hence 
clerical  discontent  was  a  strong  element  in 
the  Barons'  War,  and  the  nation  generally 
looked  upon  the  Pope  as  a  foreign  intruder. 

The  great  King  Edward  I.  had  to  face  a 
resolute  Pope  in  Boniface  VIII.,  who  aimed 
at  making  the  papacy  tho  centre  of  tho  inter- 
national relations  of  Europe.  By  the  bull 
Clericit  laieot,  Boniface  VIII.  forbade  tho 
taxing  of  the  clergy  except  bv  his  consent. 
The  Convocation  in  1207  pleaded  the  Pope's 
prohibition  against  a  heavy  demand  for 
money  made  by  the  king.  Edward  I. 
replied  by  outlawing  those  who  refused  to 
pay,  and  the  clergy  were  driven  to  make 
composition  with  the  royal  officers.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  Edwurd  I.  was  glad  to 
employ  Boniface  VIII.  us  arbitrator  in  an 
untimely  difference  between  himself  and  the 
French  king.  Boniface  VIII.,  wishing  to 
extend  his  influence,  encouraged  the  Scots 
to  appeal  to  him  as  judge  between  them 
and  Edward  I.  Edward,  to  avoid  a  personal 
quarrel  with  the  Pope,  hud  his  letter  before 
Parliament  at  Lincoln  in  1301.  The  barons 
replied  that  tho  Kings  of  England  had  never 
pleaded,  nor  been  bound  to  plead,  concerning 
their  temporal  rights  before  any  judge,  eccle- 
siastical or  secular ;  their  subjects  would  not 
permit  them  to  do  so.  Boniface  VIII.  was 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  French  king, 
which  ended  in  his  defeat,  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  papacy  at  Avignon.  The 
feeble  Edward  II.  was  ready  to  use  Pope 
John  XXII.  as  the  means  of  proctring  a 
truce  with  Scotland  ;  but  the  fortunes  of  war 
had  changed  after  Bannock  burn,  and  it  was 
now  tho  turn  of  the  Scots  to  refuse  the  papal 
mediation. 

The  French  war  under  Edward  III.  in- 
creased the  English  resistance  to  papal 
exactions,  which  under  the  Avignoneso  Popes 
grew  heavier  and  heavier.  The  Popes  at 
Avignon  were  on  the  French  side,  and  Eng- 
land would  not  we  her  money  carried  to  her 
foes.  In  1343  the  agents  of  two  cardinals 
who  held  preferment  in  England  were  driven 
I  from  the  kind.     In  1351  was  passed  the 
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Statute  of  Provisors.  which 
the  Pope  appointed  to  a  benetjcc,  tne  pre- 
sentation for  that  time  was  to  fall  to  the 
king,  and  the  papal  oumimt*  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  till  they  had  renounced  their 
claims.  To  avoid  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  royal  court*  and  the  papal 
courts,  the  Statute  of  Premunire  in  1363 
forbade  the  withdrawal  of  suit*  from  the 
king's  court  to  anv  foreign  court.  In  1366 
Pope  Urban  V.  demanded  arrears  for  the 
last  thirty  •thru.'  years  of  the  tribute  of  1,000 
marks  which  John  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
papacy.  The  prelate*  w.-r.  tun-mot  in  giving 
the  iropinion  that  John  had  H  i  power  to  bind  the 
nation  to  another  power  without  its  consent. 
Lords  and  Commons  together  resolved  that 
they  would  resist  to  the  utmost  the  Pope's 
claim.  Urban  V.  withdrew  in  silence,  and 
the  papal  suzerainty  over  England  was  never 
again  revived. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  b<  the  papacy  was 
expressed  in  the  teaching  of  Wvclif,"  who 
In  fill  his  career  aa  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  English  Church  against  the  Pope.  When 
he  passed  into  the  region  of  doctrine.  Pope 
Gregory  XI.  issued  bulls  ordering  liis  trial; 
but  Wvclif  was  not  i<er*onally  condemned. 
The  great  schism  in  the  itipacy  led  to  an 
increase  in  pa]ial  exjK-nditure  and  papal 
exactions,  "sptially  under  Boniface  IX.  But 
the  spirit  of  England  and  the  Statute*  of 
Provisors  and  Pncintinire  were  strong  enough 
to  offer  determined  r»-sistance.  In  1391  Boni- 
fuo«  IX.  annulled  tin-  statutes  by  a  bull,  and 
proceeded  to  issue  provisions  which  the  Eng- 
lish courts  refused  to  recognise.  Parliament 
at  the  same  time  asserted  that  they  would 
not  recognise  the  Pope's  jsiwerof  excommuni- 
cation if  it  were  directed  against  any  who 
were  simply  upholding  the  rights  of  the 
crown.  At  the  name  time  a  more  stringent 
statute  against  provisors  was  jtassed.  The 
schism  in  the  papacy  greatly  diminished  the 
jwpal  jK.wer,  and  led'  to  maiiv  efforts  to  heal 
it.  Ultimately,  in  the  Council  of  Constance 
the  rival  popes  were  de|s>Hed  or  resigned,  and 
in  the  vacancy  of  the  jtapal  office  there  was 
an  opportunity  for  reforming  abuses  in  the 
ecclesiastical  system.  The  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  wjis  desirous  of  reform,  and  at  first 
Henry  V.  of  England  promised  his  aid.  Hut 
the  difficulties  of  harmonious  working  in  the 
council  wen-  so  great  tliat  Henry  V.  deserted 
Sigismund,  and  joined  those  who  thought 
Mi  it  a  new  election  to  the  papacy  was  a 
necessary  prelude  to  reform.  Henry  Beaufort, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  king's  uncle,  was 
called  to  Constance,  to  mediate  lietweon  con- 
tending parties.  By  his  good  offices  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  election  which  ended 
in  the  choice-  of  Martin  V.  (141H).  Martin  V. 
showed  his  gratitude  by  raising  Henry  Beau- 
fort to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  It  shows  the 
weakness  of  the  government  under  Henry 
VI.,  that  Boaufort  was  alb-wed  to  hold  this 
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to  resign  their  sees  on  accepting  lh*»  car* 
dinalate.  Moreover,  Beaufort  was  nominated 
papal  legate  against  the  Hussites.  He  raised 
troops  in  England,  and  led  an  expedition. 
Archbishop  Chicheley  was  weak  and  timid. 
M  nt in  V.  ordered  him  to  procure  the  repeal 
of  the  Statute  of  Pnemunire,  and  wheu  he 
pleaded  his  inability,  suspended  him  from  his 
otlic-  legate  In  142S  i  hichelex  v  i» 
driven  to  beg  the  Commons  to  repeal  th» 
Statute  of  Praemunire  :  but  weak  as  «tu>  the 
government,  the  Commons  refused.  Martin 

V.  humiliated  the  English  episcopate,  but 
gained  nothing  for  himself. 

The  next  relations  of  the  papacy  with  Eng- 
land are  purely  political,  arising  from  the 
Pope's  position  in  the  politics  of  Italv.  In 
1496  Henry  VII.  of  England  joined  the 
League  which  was  formed  by  Pope  Alexander 

VI.  ,  against  the  French,  in  consequence  of 
Charles  VIII. 's  invasion  of  Italy.  Similarly 
in  1512.  Henry  VIII.  joined  the  Holy  I>-ague 
which  Julius  II.  formed  against  France. 
Julius  II.  promised  to  transfer  to  him  the 
title  of  "most  Christian  King,"  which  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  the  French  monarch. 
The  transfer  was  not  made,  but  a  few  years 
later  Henry  VIII.  was  satisfied  with  the  title 
of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  granted  to  him 
by  Leo  X.  in  return  for  a  treatise  against 
Martin  Luther.  Henry  YUL'i  gr»«t  minis- 
ter, Wolsey.  became  a  cardinal,  aspired  to 
the  papacy,  and  entertained  projects  for  a 
reform  of  'the  Church.  But  Henry  VIII. 's 
desire  for  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Catherine 
of  Aragon,  led  to  a  collision  with  the  papacy. 
Henry  demanded  that  the  Pope  should  an- 
nul, or  declare  to  Is;  invalid  from  the  first, 
the  dispensation  by  virtue  of  which  he  had 
married  his  brother's  widow.  Clement  VII. 
temporised,  and  even  endeavoured  to  procure 
Catherine's  consent.  He  committed  the  cause 
to  Wolsey  and  Campcggio  as  legates,  and 
then  revoked  it  to  his  own  court.  Henry 
VIII.  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Wolsey 
was  dec  lared  liable  to  the  penalties  of  I*ra> 
munire  for  having  exercised  the  authority 
of  legute.  The  clergy  were  by  a  legal  quibble 
involved  in  the  same  penalty,  and  only  es- 
caped by  admitting  the  royal  supremacy. 
Henry  VIII.  hoped  to  intimidate  the  Pope; 
but  Clement  VII.  dared  not  give  way.  In 
153.1  the  royal  supremacy  was  established  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  all  direct  relations 
with  the  Court  of  Koine-  were  suspended.  In 
1537  Pole-  whs  made  legate  north  of  the  Alps, 
with  a  view  to  influence  English  affairs  ;  but 
Henry  VIII.  proclaimed  him  a  traitor,  and 
Pole  was  obliged  to  return  from  Flanders. 
Under  Mary,  in  lo.Vt,  Pole  was  received  as 
papal  legate  in  England,  and  all  Acts  of  Par- 
liament against  the  Pope's  jurisdiction  were 
repealed.  Pope  Paul  IV.  was  injudicious 
enough  to  urge   upon  Mary  und  Pole  the 
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impossible  work  of  restoring  the  possessions 
of  the  Church.  On  Mary's  death  he  showed 
each  an  implacable  spirit  towards  Elizabeth 
that  she  felt  that  Anne  Boleyn's  daughter 
could  not  bo  reconciled  to  the  Koman  Church. 
In  1559  the  royal  supremacy  was  restored, 
and  there  was  never  again  a  question  of  its 
abolition.  England  drifted  further  and 
further  from  the  papacy,  and  in  1671  Pius  V. 
excommunicated  Elizabeth. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  I.  to  Henrietta 
Maria  renewed  to  somo  degree  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  Pope.  Papal  messengers 
were  sent  to  England,  and  the  queen  had 
a  representative  at  Home.  Charles  I. 
wished  to  confirm  his  claims  to  the  alle- 
giance of  his  Catholic  subjects ;  and  bis  pro- 
ceedings were  viewed  by  the  Puritans  with 
growing  displeasure.  The  talk  of  union 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  one  cause  of  popular  discontent. 
Under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  these 
relations  were  again  renewed,  with  the  result 
of  accentuating  more  clearly  the  Protestantism 
of  England  by  tho  Act  of  1701,  which  secured 
the  Protestant  Succession.  From  this  period 
relations  with  the  papacy  became  regulated 
by  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  diplomacy. 
During  the  Napoleonic  war,  England  took 
the  part  of  Pius  VII.,  and  restored  to  him 
the  Papal  States,  of  which  he  had  been  vio- 
lently dispossessed.  The  last  act  of  hostility 
towards  the  papacy  was  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act  of  1851,  which  regarded  as  papal 
aggression  tho  appointment  of  Koman  Catholic 
bishops  with  territorial  designations. 

Collier,  Eccietiaetical  Huioru;  8tubbs, 
Cou*t.  Hist. ;  Limcanl.  Hut.  of  Ena.  ti Dixon, 
Hut.  of  the  BugUAh  C»«rcfc;  Perry,  Hist,  of 
the  Church  of  England:  Milinan,  Latin  Chris- 
tianity; Creijcbton.  History  of  tin  Fajwy  dwring 
the  Period  of  the  Reformation .  rt£  C.] 

Paper  Duties,  Repeal  of  the.  In 
1860  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  this  stop,  partly 
to  remove  a  "tax  on  knowledge."  It  was 
opposed  on  financial  and  other  grounds,  but 
the  Money  Bill  embodying  it  passed  the 
Commons  and  then  was  rejected  in  the  Lords. 
The  House  of  Commons  then  passed  resolu- 
tions reasserting  its  own  exclusive  claim  to 
grant  supplies  or  limit  them,  and  deprecating 
the  Lords'  interference,  for  which,  however, 
it  admitted  that  precedents  existed.  Next 
year  the  repeal  was  again  proposed  and  the 
whole  of  the  Budget  was  included  in  one 
Bill,  a  course  which,  since  the  Lords  cannot 
(under  a  Commons'  resolution  of  1678)  amend 
money  bills,  left  them  tho  alternative  of 
accepting  the  repeal  or  rejecting  the  whole- 
Budget.  So  the  Lords  gave  way.  This 
practice  of  inclusion,  for  which  there  were 
a  few  precedents,  has  been  regularly  followed 
since.  [Parliament.] 

Papineau,  L.  J.,  was  a  leader  of  the 
French  Canadian  party  of  Ix>wer  Canada,  and 
one  of  the  chief  movers  of  the  petitions  to  the 
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home  government,  setting  forth  the  grievances 
of  the  National  party.  He  was  elected  a 
member  for  the  city  of  Montreal  in  1811,  and 
became  Speaker  of  the  assembly.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  riots  in  1837,  the  govern- 
ment attempted  to  arrest  him  ;  but  he  fled 
the  country,  returning  on  the  amnesty  in 
1847,  and  sitting  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
till  his  death  in  1854. 

Paris*  Matthew  (d.  circa  1259)  was  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  abl>ey  of  St.  Albans. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  accomplishments,  and 
is  specially  notable  as  an  historian.  He 
wrote  a  work  called  Chromca  Major  a,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  History  of  Roger  of 
Wendover  from  the  year  1235.  He  also 
wrote  Historia  Minor,  which  extends  from 
1067  to  1253,  and  the  Live*  of  tin  Abbott  oj 
St.  Aloatu.  He  is  supposed  also  to  have 
written  the  abridgment  of  the  Uistorim 
Major  called  Florts  JI utonarusn,  and  attri- 
buted to  Matthew  of  Westminster.  Matthew 
Paris  is  tho  greatest  of  our  mediaeval  chroni- 
clers, and  his  works  are  by  far  the  most 
im|K>rtant  authorities  for  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

An  edition  of  the  Hist.  Minor  is  published  in 
the  RolU  Series.  The  Chroniea  ilajora  were 
first  printed  in  1571.  There  is  a  Inundation  ia 
Bohn  ■  Antiquarian  Library. 

Paris,  The  Declaration  op,  1856.  At  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  1856,  four  important  points 
of  international  law  were  agreed  to  by  the 
representatives  of  the  powers :— (1)  Privateer- 
ing is  and  remains  abolished.  (2)  The 
neutral  flag  covers  even  enemies'  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  contraband  of  war.  (3) 
Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under 
an  enemy's  flag.  (4)  Blockades  in  order  to 
be  binding  must  be  effective  :  that  is  to  say, 
maintained  by  a  force  really  sufficient  to 
prevent  access  to  the  enemy's  coast.  The 
concurrence  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  sought  for  these  resolu- 
tions. It  was  refused  to  the  first,  but  given 
to  the  rest. 

 ,  The  Tkeaty  or  (Feb.,  1763),  brought 

to  an  end  the  Seven  Years'  War  between 
France  and  England.  Separate  negotiations 
had  been  opened  in  March,  1761,  but  had 
been  broken  off  by  Pitt  on  learning  of 
the  Family  Compact  between  France  and 
Spain.  U|>on  this  discovery,  Pitt  resolved  on 
war  with  Spain,  and  laid  energetic  plans  for 
carrying  on  that  war  before  the  Council. 
Temple  alone  supported  him;  and  finding 
that  he  could  not  lead,  he  resigned  in  October. 
In  November  the  treaty  was  concluded  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  English  Ambassador  at 
Paris.  As  to  Spain,  each  nation  was  to 
observe  the  same  limits  as  before  the  war 
began,  Spain  conceding  all  tho  points  on 
which  she  had  based  her  declaration  of  war. 
Between  Fiance  and  England  both  nations 
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agreed  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  war  in 
Uurmany  ;  and  the  French  were  to  restore  ail 
tcrritoriews  held  by  them  in  Hesse  and 
Hanover.  Minorca  was  to  be  given  by  them 
in  exchange  for  Belleisle.  America  passed 
wholly  to  England ;  but  the  French  were 
to  retain  their  rights  of  fishing  off  Newfound- 
land. In  the  West  Indies,  England  retained 
Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada  ; 
but  restored  (iuadaloupo,  Martinique  and  St. 
Lucia.  In  Africa  France  gave  up  Senegal, 
but  recovered  <iorec.  In  India,  she  agreed 
to  have  no  military  establishment ;  and  on 
this  condition  the  French  were  allowed  to 
resume  the  factories  which  they  had  held 
before  the  war.  Before  the  peace  was  finally 
concluded,  news  came  of  the  capture  of 
Harannah ;  and  the  English  cabinet  insisted 
on  some  equivalent  being  given,  if  England 
was  to  cede  this,  her  most  recent  conquest. 
Florida  was  accordingly  given  up  by  France. 

Stanhope,  Hut.  of  Eng. ;  Thackeray,  L\f«  of 
Chatham  j  Koch  and  8choell,  TraiU*  >h  Pai  r. 

 ,  The  The  at  y  or  (May,  1814),  was 

concluded  by  the  allies  soon  after  the  ab- 
dication of  Napoleon,  and  his  despatch  to 
Elba.  Its  terms  were  very  moderate,  when 
considered  by  the  side  of  the  terrible  havoc 
inflicted  on  the  Continent  during  nearly 
twenty  years  by  the  French  armies.  The 
frontier  of  I  "'JO  was  to  Ik?  generally  restored; 
but  on  the  north,  and  towards  the  Rhine,  it 
wa8  to  be  advanced,  so  as  to  include  several 
strong  fortresses,  while  towards  the  Alps  a 
considerable  part  of  Savoy  was  included 
within  the  French  border.  England  and 
Austria  refused  to  make  France  pay  any 
CUtribution  towards  the  cxts-rises  incurred 
by  the  war.  The  only  real  advantage  gained 
hv  England  was  the  surrender  of  the  Islo  of 
Franco,  in  order  to  secure  tho  route  to 
India,  while  it  retained  Malta  for  the  same 
object. 

 ,  Thi  Theaty  of  (Nov.  20,  1815), 

was  concluded  on  the  close  of  Napoleon's  final 
oampaign  in  Flanders.  It  rigorously  in- 
sisted on  confining  France  to  its  old  boun- 
dary of  1 790,  and  deprived  it  of  the  additions, 
which  the  treaty  of  the  previous  year  had 
allowed  to  it.  A  large  contribution  towards 
tho  war  expenses  was  levied  upon  it,  to  tho 
amount  of  700,000,000  francs,  which  was  all 
to  I>e  paid  in  five  years.  As  a  security  for 
the  payment  of  this  large  indemnity,  and  for 
the  future  tranquillity  of  the  country,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  northern  fortresses  should 
be  held  for  five  years  by  the  troops  of  the 

Alison,  W*t.  of  Europe;  Londonderry  Corrc- 
n>ondtvcr ;  Stapletou,  Life  of  Canute*. 

 ,  The  Treaty  of  (Feb.,  1856).  came 

at  the  close  of  the  Crime  an  War.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1850  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  great  powers  assembled  at  Paris. 
Four  articles  were  brought  forward  as  the 


basis  of  a  peace.  They  were  eventually 
accepted  in  a  slightly  amended  form  by 
tho  Czar.  Tho  first  redressed  the  Mol- 
davian frontier,  bo  as  to  render  it  more  easily 
defensible  against  Russian  invasion.  The 
second  took  from  Russia  all  centred  over  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  appointing  first  a 
commission  of  the  great  powers  to  arrange 
preliminaries,  and  secondly  a  pcimancnt 
commission  from  Austria,  Turkey,  Bavaria. 
Wurtemburg,  and  the  three  Danubian  pro- 
vinces to  draw  up  rules,  establish  a  police, 
and  superintend  navigation.  The  third  pro- 
|K>scd  that  no  fleet,  and  no  naval  station  of 
any  country,  should  be  permitted  in  the 
Black  Sea,  but  that  Russia  and  Turkey  should 
be  empowered  to  make  a  convention  to  keep 
up  a  small  light -armed  force  for  police  and 
Coast  Bervice;  on  the  other  hand  merchant 
ships  of  all  classes  were  to  be  allowed  freely 
to  enter  it. 

Hertslet,  Map  o/ Em-op*  by  Treaty. 

 ,The  Tkeaty  of  (March  3,  1857).  was 

concluded  between  England  on  the  one  hand 
and  Persia  on  the  other.  By  it  Persia  re- 
nounced all  claim  or  dominion  over  Herat 
and  Afghanistan,  and  engaged  to  refer  any 
future  differences  she  might  have  with  the 
Afghan  States  to  the  friendly  offices  of  the 
British  government.  The  slave  trade  in  the 
Persian  Culf  was  also  by  this  treaty  abolished. 

Parish  is  derived  from  the  Greek  wapoimia, 
and  means  primarily  the  district  assigned  to 
a  particular   church.    In   early   times  the 
bishoprics    were    small    and   the  spiritual 
care  of  each  town  or  district  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  but  with  the  spread 
of  Christianity  and  the  development  of  the 
importance  of   tho   episcopate,    it  became 
usual  to  assign  spex-ial  districts  within  the 
diocese  to  the  care  of  a  single  presbyter  under 
the  bishop's  supervision.    By  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century  at  latest  this  parochial  svstem 
became  universal,  but  it  had  been  gradually 
growing  up  long  before  that  time.  In  England 
the  originul  missionaries  were  monks,  who 
were'  organised  together  by  their  dependence 
on  the  bishop,  but  it  soon  became  an  evidence 
of  piety  for  the  lord  of  a  district  to  build  and 
endow  a  church  on  it.  in  return  for  which  he 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  minister,  who  gradually  obtainfd 
the  disposal    of   tho    tithe,   which  origi- 
nally had  Wn  aelministored  by  the  bishe>p. 
Archbishop  Theodore   of  Tarsus   gave  the 
first  impulse   towards   the  development  of 
the    parechial    system    in    England,  and 
Beele  urged  strongly  on  Archbishop  Egbert 
the   importance  of  the  work.  Ultimately 
the   whole  of  England,  with  insignificant 
exceptions,    was     divided     into  parishes, 
which  were  usually,  though  not  necessarily, 
conterminous  with  the  township  or  manor, 
1  though  in  many  cases  the  township  wus  too 
|  small  to  require  a  priest  and  chureh  of  its  own, 
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so  that  somo  parishes  contain  several  town- 
ships, and  sometimes  the  boundaries  of 
parishos  and  townships  oven  overlap.  Still, 
as  a  whole,  the  parish  became  little  n«  )re  than 
the  township  in  its  ecclesiastical  a«p«vt,  nnd 
as  the  old  English  local  system  became  ob- 
solete, the  parish  encroached,  so  to  say,  upon 
the  township.  In  modern  times  the  parish 
suggests  civil  quite  as  much  as  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  The  parish  has  become  for  many 
"purposes  the  unit  of  focal  government.  Tha 
parish  vestry,  originally  an  ecclesiastical 
assembly  of  all  the  inhabitants,  be«amg  a 
civil  court  that  acquired  some  of  the  slender 
functions  of  the  townshipmoot ;  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers,  its  offioers,  became  in 
a  sense  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  officers, 
though  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894 
(Local  Govbrkmkst  Acts]  deprived  church- 
wardens of  their  civil  functions.  One  of  the 
churchwardens  is  elocU-d  by  the  ratepayers  at 
the  Easter  vestry  meeting. 

Besides  civil  parishes,  as  old  p-irishes  are 
called,  the  Church  Building  Act  of  1818  per- 
mitted the  establishment  of  new  ecclesiastical 
parishes  or  districts,  which,  independent  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  remained  for  civil  pur- 
poses part  of  tho  mother  parish. 

Hutch.  Orjtnuwtton  of  the  Enrlu  Chriitian 
Ckurckn;  Stubbs,  Cenrt.  Ih  .  Blackstono, 
Comnt4tU«ru* ;  Born,  Paruh  Ln\e ;  Cobden 
Club  Kmiyt  on  Local  Oovtrnmtnt  <■/  i».^(an<l. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Parisi,  Thr,  were  an  ancient  Celtic  tribe 
occupying  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
present  county  of  York. 


f,  Matthbw  (*.  1504,  d.  1575), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Nor- 
wich and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
attained  great  celebrity  as  u  scholar  and  a 
theologian.  He  became  famous  as  a  preacher, 
and  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  in  1552  Dean  of  Lincoln,  but  having 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zealous  advocacy 
of  tho  Reformation,  narrowly  escaped  martyr- 
dom  during  tho  Marian  persecution.  His 
sound  judgment  caused  him  to  be  singled  out 
by  Elizabeth  on  her  accession  for  tho  primacy, 
which  he  accepted  much  against  his  will, 
being  consecrated  at  I/ambeth  by  Barlow, 
Bishop  of  Chichester;  Hodgkins,  suffragan 
Hishop  of  Bedford ;  Miles  Coverdale,  Lite 
Bishop  of  Exeter;  and  John  Keory,  Bishop 
of  Hereford  (Dec.  17.  1559).  From  this  time 
the  history  of  Archbishop  Parker  is  that  of 
the  Church  of  England.  On  several  occa- 
sions tho  archbishop  found  himself  brought 
into  collision  with  Elizabeth,  especially  on 
the  subject  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
which  he  favoured.  He  took  an  important 
part  in  tho  translation  of  the  Bishops'  Bible 
(IMS — 68),  and  in  his  revision  of  the 
Thirty. nine  Articles  showed  much  good  sense. 

run  the  author  of  the  famous  Adver- 
of  Qwtu  Elizabeth,  which  formed  a 


book  of  discipline  for  the  clergy,  and  tho 
enforcement  of  which  has  earned  for  their 
author  the  obloquy  of  the  Puritanical  party 
and  tho  reproach  of  having  been  a  persecutor. 
In  1575  the  archbishop  died,  having  during 
the  whole  tenure  of  his  office  followed  the 
consistent  policy  of  maintaining  ecclesiastical 
affairs  as  they  had  been  left  by  Edward  VI. 
In  th«:ology  he  was  Calvinistic,  but  in  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  government  he  was  altogether 
opposed  both  to  tho  Catholics  and  the 
Puritans,  and  anxious,  with  due  prudence  and 
circumspection,  to  obtain  uniformity  in  the 
English  Church.  Parker  was  a  student  of 
English  antiquities  and  early  history.  Ho 
wrote  a  work,  fit  Antiquitnte  Jlrl tannine 
F.ccleti*  (1572),  and  edited  Matthew  Paris  in 
1571. 

Strype,  IfrmoruiU;  Hook,  Lire*  of  the  Arch- 
&i»fco|*.  Parker's  Work*  hare  been  published 
by  the  Parker  Society,  wrtablinhed  18+>. 


Parker,  Samvel  (A.  1640,  d.  1688),  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer.  At  the  Restoration  he  forsook 
the  Puritan  party,  to  which  he  had  belonged, 
and  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  bitter 
attacks  on  them.  Ho  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Oxford  in  1685,  and  next  year  was  forcibly 
intruded  into  tho  office  of  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College.  He  died  shortly  after  this, 
leaving  the  reputation  of  a  voluminous  and 
acute  writer,  and  a  dishonest  man.  He  left 
an  historical  work,  fie  Jtebiu  mi  Temporit, 
published  in  1727. 

Parker,  Sir  Hydr  (A.  1739,  d.  1807), 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  wa? 
made  a  post-captain  in  1763.  He  distin- 
guished himself  during  tho  American  War, 
and  captured  Savannih  in  1778.  He  took 
part  in  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  in  1782,  and 
the  operations  before  Toulon  in  1794.  In 
1801  he  was  appointed  to  tho  chief  command 
of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  with 
Nelson  as  his  second.  The  actual  command 
of  tho  fleet  which  was  in  action  at  the  buttlo 
of  Copenhagen  was  taken  by  the  latter. 

Parkhurat,  John  (b.  1512,  rf.  1575), 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  tutor  of  Bishop  Jewel, 
was  ono  of  the  most  earnest  of  the  Reformer* 
of  Edward  VI. 's  reign,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Zurich 
during  the  Marian  persecution.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  England 
and  became  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Bishop 
Parkhurst  was  a  supporter  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, and  a  vehement  opposer  of  persecu- 
tion. 

Wood,  Lirtt ;  Wordsworth,  Eccle*.  Bioy. 

Parkyns,  Sir  William  'd.  iG96),wasa 
lawyer  and  a  Jacobite  conspirator,  chiefly 
notorious  from  his  share  in  the  Assassination 
Plot.  He  had  l>een  one  of  the  most  violent 
opponents  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  had 
supported  James  II.  to  the  List.  After  the 
Revolution,  however,  he  swore  allegiance  to 
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William.  He  did  not  take  a  very  active  share 
in  the  Assassination  Plot  (1G96),  owing  to  the 
infirmities  of  age.  His  chief  duty  was  to 
provide  arms  for  the  conspirators.  Large 
quantities  were  seized  at  his  house  on  the 
detection  of  the  plot.  He  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death  (March  24).  A  committee 
of  the  Commons  went  to  interrogate  him  at 
Newgate,  but  he  refused  to  lietray  his  accom- 
plices. He  died,  "not  only  without  a  word 
indicating  remorse,  but  with  something  which 
resembled  exultation." 

Parliament.  The  fundamental  notion 
that  has  always  upheld  the  office  and  action 
of  Parliament  in  the  constitution,  and  has  been 
professedly  the  guiding  principle  of  all  deal- 
ings with  it  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  is  that 
it  is  the  realm  of  England  in  little,  embracing 
in  its  conception  all  the  separate  parts  which 
united  make  the  conception  of  the  great 
lish  nation.  Every  capacity,  every  poli- 
virtuc  inherent  in  the  whole  nation,  is 
inherent  in  it.  The  history  of  the  institution, 
taken  apart  from  its  origin,  begin!  with  Nov. 
27,  1295.  On  that  day  the  first  assembly 
whoso  parliamentary  character  is  uncontro- 
verted  met  at  Westminster ;  but  the  word 
Parliament — which  translates  co/Zo^mi/m, means 
a  talking,  and  came  to  us  from  Italy — had  been 
already  in  frequent  use;  it  was  given,  for 
instance,  to  the  peculiarly  constituted  meet- 
ings tluit  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  determined 
should  be  held  three  times  a  year.  Its  earliest 
recorded  application  to  a  national  assembly  is 
found  under  the  year  124G,  and  even  after  1*295 
mere  councils  were  now  and  then  called  by 
the  name.  Parliament,  in  the  words  of  Bishop 
Stubbg,  is  "  the  concentration  of  all  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  shiremoots  in  a  central  assembly. 
They  contained  in  their  ultimate  form  the 
great  folk,  clerical  and  lay,  the  freeholders, 
and  representatives  of  the  townships  and 
municipalities  of  the  several  shires.  Parlia- 
ment contains  practically  the  same  component 
parts  »f  the  nation,  and  the  kinship  of  the 
humbler  with  the  grander  institution  is  seen 
in  the  use  for  centuries  of  the  sheriffs  and 
county  courts  (q.v.)  in  Parliamentary  elections. 
Through  the  sheriffs  the  whole  electoral 
machinery  was  set  in  motion :  at  the  county 
courts  the  elections  of  knights  of  the  shire 
was  made,  and  to  them  those  of  citizens  and 
burgesses  were  reported.  The  county  court, 
too,  had  long  been  the  chief  depository  of  the 
principle  of  representation  ;  when  the  need 
arose  its  merit  as  a  model  for  the  great  repre- 
sentative l>ody  could  hardly  be  missed.  But 
the  historic  Parliament  is  something  more 
than  the  express  essence  of  all  the  county 
courts  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  an  assembly  that 
is  an  image  of  the  people,  not  as  an  undivided 
whole,  but  as  split  up  into  separate  interests. 
It  is  "  not  only  a  concentration  of  machinery, 
but  an  assembly  of  estates."  The  clergy,  the 
baronage,  and  "the  commons  had  all  to  be  in 


it,  united  vet  distinct,  to  make  it  a  full  Par- 
liament. Now  the  higher  clergy  and  the 
baronage  had  always  been  in  the  national 
council ;  the  lower  clergy  and  the  commons 
hi '.  c  :ly  to  be  added,  and  the  work  would  be 
d.  r  .  The  process  of  adding  those  took  some 
time,  and  but  for  the  strong  motive  that  kept 
driving  on  the  king  to  its  accomplishment, 
might  have  taken  much  longer.  Personal 
property  or  "movables"  had  become  subject 
to  taxation;  the  methods  of  getting  the  neces- 
sary consents,  expressed  or  constructive,  which 
the  pre-Parliamentary  rigimt  obliged  the 
king  to  resort  to,  were  complicated  and 
tedious,  and  the  need  of  a  simple  and  swifter 
method  was  Btrongly  felt.  Accordingly  we 
find  several  assemblies  before  1295  which 
contained  one  or  more  of  the  Parliamentary 
elements  that  were  still  wanting,  but  which 
still  lacked  something  to  make  them  perfect. 
In  1213  two  such  were  summoned,  one  with 
chosen  men  of  the  towns  in  it,  to  St.  Albans ; 
the  other,  with  chosen  men  of  the  shires  in  it. 
to  Oxford.  In  1254  the  sheriffs  were  directed 
to  sec  that  their  several  shires  returned  two 
knights  each  to  settle  what  aid  they  were 
willing  to  give  the  king.  During  the  years 
that  follow  similar  instances  are  fonnd ';  but 
in  none  were  citizens  und  burgesses  combined 
with  knights  of  the  shire  till  the  meeting  in 
Jan.,  1266,  of  the  renowned  Parliament  called 
at  the  instance  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  This 
contained  117  dignified  churchmen,  23  lay 
nobles,  two  men  summoned  from  each  shiiv 
through  the  sheriff,  and  two  men  summoned 
from  each  city  and  borough,  but  not  through 
the  sheriff.  This,  however,  "  was  not  prim- 
arily and  essentially  a  constitutional  assembly. 
It  was  not  a  general  convention  of  the  tennnts- 
in-chicf,  or  of  the  three  estates,  but  a  Parlia- 
mentary assembly  of  the  supporters  of  the 
existing  government."  Consequently  Bishop 
Stubbs  refuses  to  sit-  in  it  the  first  Parliament 
of  the  modem  typo.  During  the  next  thirty 
years  there  was  no  lack  of  assemblies  that  got 
the  name  of  Parliaments,  in  which  the  com- 
monalty is  recorded  to  have  been  present. 
Under  1282  we  read  even  of  provincial  Parlia- 
ments, one  at  York  and  one  at  Northampton, 
both  representative'  of  the  lower  clergy  and 
lay  commons — which,  however,  sat  apart  from 
each  other — but  without  the  lay  nobility.  A 
general  tax  was  their  object,  in  which  fact  we 
have  a  proof  of  the  cl«)«o  connection  between 
taxation  and  the  birth  of  representative 
government.  A  Parliamentary  gathering  at 
Acton  Burnell  in  1283  is  a  good  example  of 
those  unfinished  Parliaments.  It  contained 
no  clergy,  and  representatives  of  only  twenty- 
one  cities  and  boroughs :  and  its  business  was 
to  see  David  of  Wales  tried  for  his  life.  Others, 
equally  imperfect,  succeed.  At  last  the 
troubles  that  crowded  in  upon  Edward  I.  in 
1295  persuaded  him  to  throw  himself  upon 
his  whole  people.  In  October  ho  issued  write 
for  an  assembly,  which  should  be  a  complete 
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image  of  the  nation.  On  Nov.  27  this  assembly 
met,  and  in  it  historians  discern  all  tho  com- 
ponent pi:  t-  and  typo  of  a  finished  Parliament. 
It  was  composed  of  97  bishops,  abbots  and 
priors,  65  oarls  and  barons,  39  judges  and 
others,  representatives  of  the  lower  clorgy, 
summoned  through  their  diocesans,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs 
summoned  through  the  sheriff.  Every  section 
of  the  population  that  had  political  rights  was 
in  it,  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

This  fully  developed  Parliament  did  not  at 
once  fall  into  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  be- 
longing to  the  body  of  which  it  was  tho  expan- 
sion. One  of  them,  indeed,  the  judicial,  it  has 
taken  care  never  to  assume.  Taxation  was  at 
first  the  sole  business  that  all  its  parts  had  in 
common,  but  time  and  circumstance  soon 
brought  rights  and  privileges.  By  slow  degrees 
legislation  and  general  political  deliberations 
came  to  be  classed  among  its  powers.  All  its 
parts,  however,  did  not  advance  towards  these 
with  equal  speed;  those  which  have  sinco 
far  outstripped  the  others  moved  but  timidly 
at  first.  For  a  time,  also,  the  several  parts 
held  aloof  from  ono  another,  and  even  when 
the  pairing  process  began,  tho  tendency  was 
towards  the  combination  of  the  barons  and 
knights  of  the  shire  into  one  body,  the  citizens 
ami  burgesses  into  another,  while  the  clergy 
made  a  third.  But  this  did  not  go  far ;  within 
little  more  than  a  generation  the  clerical  and 
lay  baronages  had  coalesced  into  the  joint 
estate  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
all  the  lay  representatives  into  the  estate  of 
the  commons;  and  within  little  more  than 
fifty  years  the  lower  clergy,  preferring  to  tax 
themselves  in  Convocation,  had  fallen  away 
altogether.  From  this  time  Parliament  grew 
steadily  in  importance,  and  in  a  few  genera- 
tions was  firmly  rooted  in  the  constitution. 
It  had  become  indispensable  to  tho  legal 
transaction  of  the  greater  affairs  of  state. 
During  medieval  times  it  was,  except  at  rare 
and  brief  intervals,  convoked  often  and  regu- 
larly, and  not  seldom  to  provincial  towns ; 
its  influence  was  felt  in  every  department 
«f  government ;  it  occasionally  curbed  the 
king's  will;  its  members  had  become  privi- 
leged, and  a  system  of  ruljs — a  whole  code  of 
laws,  in  fact — had  grown  up  to  guide  its 
conduct  and  prescribe  its  procedure.  From 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  is  undoubted  that 
no  tax  could  be  levied,  ami  (in  secular  matters 
at  least)  no  law  be  made  that  had  not  origin- 
ated in  and  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 
Throughout  the  Tudor  period  it  kept  all  its 
powers  unimpaired,  though  in  exercising  them 
it  was  moved  by  special  eauses  to  submit  for 
it  time  to  the  dictation  of  tho  crown.  In 
Elizabeth's  days  it  began  to  recover  its  inde- 
pendence, and  under  the  early  Stuarts  it 
entered  upon  a  course  of  action  which  de- 
veloped into  a  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the 
state.  Thi-«  it  pursued  so  doggedly  that  it 
measured  its  strength  wfth  the  crown  and 


overthrew  it,  but  only  to  be  itself  overthrown 
by  one  of  its  own  soldiers.  Restored  with 
the  monarchy,  it  again  drifted  into  a  less 
violent  conflict  with  its  former  antagonist,  and 

I  at  the  Revolution  it  secured  its  supremacy ; 

I  and  it  has  since  become  the  one  all-important 
political  power. 

The  powers  and  exemptions,  known  as 
Privilege  of  Parliament,  which  both  Houses 
enjoy  in  common,  are  of  two  kinds— those 
that  belong  to  the  Houses  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  and  those  that  belong  to  individual 
members.  Of  the  former  the  most  vital  are 
freedom  of  speech,  liberty  of  access  to  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign,  that  the  sovereign 
should  not  notice  anything  mid  or  done  in 
Parliament,  save  on  the  report  of  the  House, 
and  the  power  of  committing  for  contempt. 
Of  the  Litter  class  the  most  valuable  is  ex- 
emption of  members  from  arrest  when  going 
to,  attending,  or  returning  from  Parliament, 
except  on  a  charge  of  treason  or  felony,  or  u 
refusal  to  give  surety  of  the  peace.  Once 
these  privileges  wore  far  more  extensive. 
But  legislation  has  removed  the  area  of  their 
personal  privilege  to  the  one  immunity  given 
above. 

Stubbs,  S/!*ct  Charters  and  Oiuf .  Hist. ;  Mot. 
Practical  Trtatiu ;  Parry,  Parliaments  and 
Councils;  Hallam,  Const  Hisi. 

Parliamentary  Trains.  [Railwats.] 

Parnell,  Chaki.es  Stbwaat  (&.  1846,  d.  * 
1891),  was  born  at  Avondsle,  co.  Wicklow. 
Elected  for  co.  Meath  in  1875,  he  entered 
upon  a  }K>licy  of  Parliamentary  obstruction, 
and  a  few  years  later  was  accepted  as  the 
leader  of  the  Home  Rule  party.  In  1878  he 
succeeded  in  uniting  all  the  Irish  parties 
hostile  to  English  rule,  including  the  Fenians, 
in  favour  of  constitutional  methods  of  agita- 
tion. In  Oct.,  1881,  after  an  abortive  pro- 
secution in  the  spring,  he  was  imprisoned 
under  the  Crimes  Act,  1881,  in  Kilmainham 
(iaol  because  of  his  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1881. 
Ho  had  been  President  of  the  suppressed  Land 
League;  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
National  League,  which  succeeded  it.  In  Hay, 
1882,  he  was  released,  the  Ministry  contem- 
plating a  conciliatory  policy,  which,  however, 
was  checked  by  the  Phtenix  Park  murders. 
[Ireland.]  In  1885,  in  new  of  the  renewal 
of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1882.  he  definitely  broke 
with  the  Liberals,  and  negotiated  with  Lord 
Carnarvon  (q.v.).  In  1886  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Liberals  adopted  tho  Home  Rule 
policy.  In  1890  he  was  mulct  in  costs  as 
eo-respondent  in  the  O'Shea  divorce  case, 
and  the  majority  of  his  party  elected  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  as  leader  in  his  place. 

Parnell  Commission,  Th*.  On  April 
18,  1887,  tho  Timet  published  in  facsimile  a 
letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Parnell  in  1882,  and  extenuating  the 
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Phoenix  Park  murders  [Ireland].  An  at- 
tempt to  obtain  nn  inquiry  broke  down  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  subject  was 
only  revived  in  July,  1888,  by  an  action  for 
libel  against  the  Time*  brought  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
O'Donncll,  a  Nationalist  M.P.,  in  which  the 
defendants  pleaded  justification  and  published 
other  similar  letters.  A  Special  Commission 
of  three  judges  was  then  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  charges  made  against  sixty-four 
Irish  Members  of  Parliament  and  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt.  Features  of  the  case  were  the 
evidences  of  Irish  outrages ;  the  testimony  of 
the  spy,  Major  Le  Caron ;  the  breakdown 
in  cross-examination  of  Richard  Pigott,  a 
Nationalist  journalist  who  had  supplied  the 
alleged  letters  to  the  Times,  and  his  confession, 
flight,  and  suicide  at  Madrid ;  Mr.  ParneU's 
evidence  and  the  retirement  of  his  counsel 
from  the  case  after  the  judges  refused  to 
order  the  production  of  the  books  of  a 
Unionist  society  alleged  to  have  subsidised 
Pigott.  The  Commission  reported  on  Feb. 
13,  1890,  acquitting  Mr.  Parncll  of  complicity 
with  or  sympathy  for  the  Phosnix  Park 
murders,  and  the  defendants  generally  of 
organising  outrages ;  but  declaring  them 
guilty  of  counselling  intimidation  and  of 
extenuating  ugrarian  crime. 

Parry,  Du.  William  (</.  1585),  was  a 
Welshman  employed  by  Burleigh  to  reside 
•broad,  and  to  act  as  a  spy  on  the  English 
exiles.  On  his  return  home,  he  had  frequent 
interviews  with  the  queen,  disclosing  various 
designs  on  her  life.  In  1584,  having 
violently  opposed  in  Parliament  the  Act 
against  the  Jesuits,  he  was  expelled  from  the 
House,  and  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  but 
released  by  the  queen's  orders.  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  denounced  as  having 
formed  a  scheme  to  assassinate  the  queen, 
and  was  executed  for  treason  at  Tyburn. 

I 

Parsons,  Robert  (A.  1546,  d.  1010), 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became 
a  fellow  of  BallioL  Being  compelled  to  quit 
England  on  a  charge  of  embezxling  the  college  . 
money,  Parsons  went  to  Rome,  and  joined 
the  Jesuits.  In  June,  1580,  he  visited  Eng- 
land in  company  with  Edmund  Campian.  A 
very  severe  statute  against  those  who  har- 
boured or  concealed  Jesuits  was  passed  by 
Parliament  (Jan.,  1581).  Bo  active  was  the 
aearch  after  the  two  missionaries,  that  Parsons 
was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Continent. 
He  then  went  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of 
undermining  the  English  influence  there  ; 
and  in  1582  met  the  Duke  of  Uuise  at  Paris, 
where  ha  arranged  the  plan  associating  Mary 
and  James  in  the  government  of  Scotland", 
and  went  to  Spain  to  procure  assistance  from 
Philip.  His  schemes  wore,  however,  frus- 
trated by  the  prompt  measures  of  Elizabeth's 
ministers,  and  by  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  (q.v.). 
In  1594  he  published,  under  the  name  of 


Dolcman,  his  famous  Conference  about  the 
Sueeeuion  to  the  Crown  of  England,  dedicated 
to  Essex,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  claims  of 
the  Infanta. 

Partition   Treaties    were    an  at- 
tempt to  settle  from  outside  the  complex 
question  of  the  Spanish  Succession  on  the 
death  of  the  king,  Charles  II.    (1)  (Oct.  It, 
1608.)      It   was   proposed   to   confer  the 
greater  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions  on 
the  least  powerful  of  the  candidates,  the- 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria.    The  first  over- 
tures were  made  by  Louis  XIV  ,  and  in  con- 
sequence, Marshal  Tallard  was  sent  to  London 
in  April,  and  the  first  rough  form  of  the  divi- 
sion was  broached.    In  August  Louis,  still 
hoping  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  do- 
minions for  one  of  his  grandsons,  was  inclined 
to  break  off  the  negotiations,  but  was  dis- 
suaded by  Tallard.    The*  departure  of  Wil- 
liam for  Holland,  where  it  was  feared  that  he 
might  form  a  union  with  the  emperor,  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  chief  Protestant 
princes  against  France,  caused  Louis  to  wish 
for  a  definite  settlement.    By  the  Treaty  of 
Loo,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  signed  by"  the 
representatives  of  England,  Fran*,  and  Hol- 
land, France  consented  to  resign  all  claims  on 
Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands  in 
favour  of  the  electoral  prince.    The  dauphin 
was  to  have  the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  with 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  some  small  Italian  islands, 
which  were  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
The  Milanese  was  allotted  to  the  Archduke 
Charles.    As  the  electoral  prince  was  still  a 
child,  it  was  agreed  that  his  father,  who  waa 
then  Viceroy  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
should  be  Regent  of  Spain  during  the  mi- 
nority.   Unfortunately,  the  electoral  prince 
was  carried  off  by  small-pox  (Feb.,  1609), 
and  no  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the 
case  of   his  dying   before   succeeding  to 
the   throne.    (*  2  )    (Oct.   11,   1700),  was 
another  attempt  to  settle  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, again  unsettled  by  the  death  of  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria.    This  time,  the 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  was  to  be  kinj? 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
France  was  to  receive  Guipuscoa,  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  and  the  two  Sicilies,  together  with 
Milan,  which  was  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
Duchy  of  Ivormine.    Spain,  the  Indies,  and 
the  Netherlands  were  to  pass  to  the  Archduke 
Charles.    It  was  evident  that  Louis  was  in- 
sincere.  Soon  the  Spanish  minister,  Portocar- 
rero,  and  the  French  diplomatist,  Harcourt,  in- 
duced the  dying  King  of  Spain  to  make  a  new 
will  declaring  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  son  of  the 
dauphin,  heir  to  the  whole  of  his  dominions. 
The  treaty  was  unpopular  in  England.  In 
November  the  King  of  Spain  died,  and  Louis, 
with  complete  disregard  of  treaties,  accepted 
the  Spanish  inheritance  for  his  grandson.  The 
Tory  House  of  Commons  proceeded  to  im- 
peach Portland,  Oxford,  Somers,  and  Mont- 
ague for  their  share  in  the  treaties ;  but  thie 
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resentment  proved  abortive,  although  in 
March,   1701,  both  treaties  were  severely 

Ranke,  llitt.  of  Eng. ;  Maraulay,  Hist,  of  Eng. ; 
Mart.u,  Hi$L  d*  yranet ;  Mahoo,  War  of  Spanish 
SWSMfMh 

Passaro,  The  Battlb  of  Cape  (Aug. 
11,  1718),  renulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet.  Admiral  Byng  encountered 
the  Spanish  Admiral,  Castafieta,  off  Cape 
Passaro.  The  first  shot  was  fired  hy  some 
detached  Spanish  ships,  and  a  general  engage- 
ment ensued.  Castafieta  continued  to  cheer 
on  his  men,  though  wounded  in  both  legs. 

Paston  Letters,  The,  are  a  series  of 
letters  written  by  and  to  the  members  of  the 
family  of  Paston,  of  Norfolk,  from  1424  to 
1506.  Besides  the  letters,  which  are  from  and 
to  many  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  the 
time,  a  considerable  number  of  public  docu- 
ments of  groat  importance  an;  preserved  in 
the  Paston  archives.  The  importance  of  this 
series  of  family  documents  cannot  be  over- 
rated. Besides  throwing  much  light  on  family 
affairs,  they  present  a  complete  picture  of 
English  family  life  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
A  portion  of  them  were  published  by  Sir  John 
Fonn  in  1787.  but  by  far  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Mr.  J.  Gairdner. 

Patay,  The  Battle  or  (May  18,  1429), 
was  fought  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  The  English  army  retired  towards 
Beuugcucy,  but  this  important  town  was 
captured  by  the  French,  and  a  pitched  battle 
was  fought  at  Patay,  between  Orleans  and 
Bietigny,  in  which  the  English  were  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  2,000  men. 

Patent  Rolls,  The,  contain  accounts 
of  all  grants  of  offices,  honours,  and  ]»en- 
sions,  and  particulars  of  individual  and  cor- 
porate privilege*.  The  term  patent  was  given 
to  these  rolls  because  they  were  delivered 
open,  with  the  great  seal  affixed,  and  were 
supjKJscd  to  be  of  a  public  nature  and  addressed 
to  all  the  king's  subjects.  A  Calendar  to 
some  of  the  Patent  Bolls  has  been  printed  by 
the  Kea*d  Commission. 

Patrick,  Sr.   [St.  Patrick.] 

Paulet,  Bra  Amyab,  after  being  for  some 
time  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  was 
created  Governor  of  Jersey,  and  in  1586, 
owing  to  his  stern  Puritanism,  was  chosen  to 
guard  the  Oueen  of  Scots  at  Tutbury.  He 
was  insensible  alike  to  Mary's  charms  and  to 
her  endeavours  to  win  him  over  to  her  side 
He  was  subsequently  a  commissioner  at 
Mary's  trial,  and  was  present  at  her 
execution. 

Pauli,  Rr.iSHOLn  (A.  1823,  d.  1882),  was 
the  son  of  a  pastor  of  Berlin.  After  parsing 
the  greater  part  of  his  boyhood  at  Bremen, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  history  under 


Ranke  at  Berlin,  and  of  classical  philology 
at  Bonn.  His  first  work,  a  Life  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  appeared  in  1860,  and  immediately 
gave  him  a  great  reputation,  so  that  Lappen- 
berg  entrusted  to  bun  the  continuation  of  his 
own  Huiory  of  England,  for  the  Heeren  and 
Ukert  series.  Among  his  more  important 
works  were  his  Pictures  of  Old  England  (1860), 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Creator  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (1867),  and  his  GeachichU  von  Eng- 
land uit  1815  (1864-75). 

W Utenachafttn,  Gdttinxcn  (188'J). 

Paul  inns  was  one  of  the  missionaries 
who  came  to  reinforce  Augustine  in  601. 
Through  his  instrumentality,  Edwin  of 
Northumbria  was  bi  ought  to  Christianity  ia 
626,  and  the  Christian  religion  was  established 
in  Northumbria.  The  death  of  Edwin  in  633, 
and  the  ravages  of  Penda,  compelled  Paulinus 
to  quit  the  kingdom  and  seek  refuge  in  Can- 
terbury. The  see  of  Rochester  being  vacant, 
he  was  appointed  to  it,  and  held  it  until  his 
death  in  644. 

B*.te,  Hut  EctU*.  ;  Bright,  forty  Eng.  Ch.  HIM. 

Peace  Preservation  Act  (Ireland). 
On  March  17,  1870,  this  Act  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  in  order  to 
prevont  outrages  in  Mayo,  chiefly  directed 
against  cattle.  By  this  Act  the  use  of  fire- 
arms without  a  licence  was  forbidden,  under 
heavy  penalties,  in  any  proclaimed  district. 
The  grand  jury  was  -ilso  empowered  to  levy 
a  ceas  on  districts  where  outrages  had  been 
committed  to  compensate  the  victims.  Domi- 
ciliary visits  were  authorised,  and  persons 
loitering  about  at  night  might  be  aeixed  by 
the  police.  In  1875  Sir  Michael  1 1  irks- Brack 
asked  for  a  continuance  of  this  Act.  making 
it,  however,  leas  stringent.  The  Irish  mem- 
bers in  vain  opposed  it.  The  Act  was  allowed 
to  expire  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  in 
1880.    [Meeting,  Right  of  Pi  blic] 

Peada,  King  of  Mereia  655-656,  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  Penda.  He  was 
only  allowed  by  Dewy  of  Northumbria,  hi* 
father-in-law,  to  hold  the  southern  portion 
of  Mercia.  His  reign  is  important  as  seeing 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Mercia. 

PecUiam,  John,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury 1279—1292,  was  Provincial  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Kil- 
wardby,  was  appointed  to  the  archbishopric 
As  a  friar,  at  a  time  when  the  friars  had  not 
lost  their  missionary  spirit,  Peckham  looked 
upon  himself  as  the  agent  of  the  Pope  to 
England,  and  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
national  feelings.  The  greater  part  of  hii 
pontificate  was  occupied  in  disputes  with 
the  king,  with  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
or  with  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  Of  his 
policy  Dean  Hook  says  :  "  It  is  clear  that  he 
was  not  on  the  patriotic  or  national  side  ia 
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politics,  although  the  peaceful  and  prosperous 
state  of  the  country  did  not  render  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  declare  himself." 

Trivet ;  Hook.  UtN  of  tkt  Arckbukope. 

Pecock,  Reoinald,  said  to  have  been 
born  in  Wales,  was  elected  in  1417  fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  ordained  priest  four  years  later, 
appointed  in  1431  Master  of  \\  hittington 
College  in  London,  and  became  in  1444 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
In  1450,  on  the  murder  of  Bishop  Moleyns, 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Chichester. 
Pecock  distinguished  himself  by  the  origin- 
ality of  the  views  he  expressed.  His  great 
work,  the  Reprettor  of  Ocermueh  Blaming  of 
the  Clergy,  was  directed  against  the  errors 
of  the  Lollards,  and  vindicated  the  usages 
of  the  Church.  For  this  and  other  works 
upholding  reason  and  Scripture  against  tra- 
dition, he  was  attacked  in  the  council  held 
at  Westminster  in  1467,  cited  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  works  ex- 
amined by  twenty-four  doctors,  and  he  him- 
self finally  condemned  as  a  heretic.  Under 
this  pressure  he  abjured  the  heretical  posi- 
tions charged  ngainst  him,  and  made  a  public 
recantation  at  Paul's  Cross  (Dec.  4,  1457). 
lie  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  though 
he  appealed  to  Home  and  procured  bulls 
ordering  that  it  should  be  restored  to  him, 
ho  was  unable  to  recover  it.  Ho  spent  tho 
rest  of  his  life  in  compulsory  seclusion  in  the 
Abbey  of  Thorney,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

The  Reyret*or,  edited  by  Churchill  Rubins- 
ton  (Rolls  Series)  ;  Oairdner,  Stwliet  in  Eng. 
Ui$t. 

Fecquigny,  The  Treaty  ok  (1475),  was 
made  between  Kdward  IV.  and  Ixmis  XI.  of 
Franc*-.  The  English  invaded  France  in 
1475,  Kdward  IV.  having  made  an  alliance 
with  Charles  of  Burgundy,  but  directly 
the  Enifli*h  set  foot  in  France,  Ixmis  offered 
to  treat  for  peace,  and  eventually  the  treaty 
of  Pecquigny  was  made  on  these  terms :  — 1. 
Edward  to  return  to  England  on  the  payment 
of  75,000  crown.-*.  2.  A  truce  to  l>e  kept  for 
seven  years.  3.  The  Kings  of  England  and 
France  to  assist  each  other  ngainst  foreign 
enemies  or  rebellious  subjects.  4.  Prince 
Charles,  son  of  I/.uis  XL,  to  marry  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  I V. 
5.  The  King  of  France  to  pay  annual^-  to  the 
King  of  England  the  sum  of  50,000  crowns. 

Peel,  Sir  Robot  (6.  Feb.  5,  1788,  rf. 
July  "J.  1850),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Hubert  Peel, 
an  enormously  wealthy  I<ancashire  cotton 
manufacturer.  Educated  at  Harrow  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Peel,  after  a  very 
brilliant  university  career,  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  Cashel  in  180:>,  as  a  supporter  of 
Mr.  Perceval.  In  1810  he  was  Under-Secre- 
tary for  the  War  Department;  in  1812-1818 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  under  I»rd 
Liverpool.  In  1817  he  was  returned  as 
member  fur  Uxford  University,  and  in  1819 


he  was  choeen  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  currency,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  tho 
return  to  cash  payments.  From  1822  to  1827 
Peel  was  Hume  Secretary ;  but  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Canning  (April,  1827),  he  retired, 
being  unable  to  agree  with  that  minister  on 
the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  In 
1828  he  returned  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington; and  in  March,  1829,  having  become 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  granting  the 
demands  of  the  Catholics,  he  moved  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  in  the  Commons.  In 
May,  1830,  Peel  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy, 
and,  having  been  rejected  in  1829  by  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  become  member  for 
Westbury,  was  now  elected  for  Tarn  worth. 
During  tho  discussion  on  the  Reform  Bill. 
Peel,  who  resigned  with  his  colleagues 
(Nov.,  1830),  strenuously  oppawed  the 
measure.  In  1834  he  was  recalled  to  office 
during  the  brief  Coiuervative  ministry 
of  William  IV.  On  May  5,  1839,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  Melbourne  ministry,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  sent  for  by  the  queen  ;  but 
his  request  for  the  removal"  of  certain  of  her 
majesty's  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  who 
were  connected  with  Whig  leaders  Wing 
refused,  he  declined  to  form  a  ministry,  and 
the  Whigs  returned  to  office.  In  Aug.,  1841, 
they  resigned,  and  Sir  Hobert  Peel  became 
Prime  Minister,  holding  office  till  June,  1846. 
His  rfgtrne  was  marked  by  some  important 
financial  changes,  including  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844.  But  it  was  specially 
marked  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  l^aws 
(q.v.),  and  the  removal  of  protectionist  re- 
strictions on  trade.  Sir  Rol>ert,  with  the  bulk 
of  his  followers,  was  altogether  opposed  to  the 
removal  of  the  corn  duties,  and  vigorously 
resisted  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitators.  But 
he  at  length  became  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  and,  to  the  intense  disgust  of 
many  of  his  followers,  himself  brought  in 
the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  corn. 
But  a  large  portion  of  the  Conservatives 
abandoned  him,  and  the  Liberals  gave  him 
little  support,  and  in  June,  1846,  he  resigned. 
During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  he 
gave  a  general  supiiort  to  tin*  home  ami  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  Whig  ministers,  though 
he  opposed  their  foreign  policy.  He  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  while 
riding  along  Constitution  Hill.  Peel's  policy, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  the  Catholio 
CLaims  and  the  Corn  Laws,  exposed  him  to 
much  misconstruction  in  his  lifetime.  But 
his  honesty,  his  za^al  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  his  moral  courage  and  inda  pendenco 
of  character,  have  Wn  amply  acknowledged 
by  the  succeeding  generations.  And  what- 
ever exception  might  be  taken  to  his  general 
statesmanship,  no  one  has  doubted  that  his 
talents  as  an  administrator  and  a  financier 
were  of  the  highest  possible  order. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  hi*  Era  U»U);  Taylor  sad 
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Muck*?,  Sir  Robert  Pt*l'»  Lift  and  Timt$ ; 
DoubUalay,  Political  Lift  of  Sir  Robert  Pr*l; 
Kaeuzcl,  Dat  Ltbtn  und  dit  Rtdtn  Sir  Robtrt 
PeeU(lW)  ;  Ouuot,  Sir  Robert  P«J. 

[S.J.L.] 

Pe el,  Viscorjrr  (A.  1829),  is  a  son  of  the 
great  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  a  Liberal  in  1865,  and  after  holding 
some  minor  offices  in  the  Government,  was 
appointed  Speaker  in  1884,  presiding  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  House  with  brilliant 
success,  until  in  1895  he  resigned  and  was 
elevated  to  the  House  of  Lords,  with  a  life 
pension  of  £4,000  a  year. 

Peelites  was  the  name  given  to  those 
Conservatives  who,  after  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  ( 1846),  formed  a  third  intermediate 
party  in  Parliament.  Liberal-Conservatives, 
they  refused  a  junction  with  either  political 
extreme.  Even  after  the  death  of  Peel  in 
1850,  the  presence  of  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  Dukeof  Newcastle,  Sidney  Her- 
bert, Mr.  Cardwell,  among  the  Peelites  made 
them  especially  formidable.  On  the  accession 
of  the  Karl  of  Aberdeen  in  1852  the  isolation 
of  the  Peelites  ceased,  that  ministry  being 
formed  by  a  coalition  of  Peelites  and  Whigs. 

Peep-o'  Day  Boys,  The,  was  the  name 
assumed  by  many  of  the  Ulster  Presbyterians 
between  1780  and  1795,  who  banded  them- 
selves together  to  resist  the  Catholic  "De- 
fenders." On  the  institution  of  the  Orange 
lodges  in  1790  many  of  tho  Peep-o'-Day 
Roys  passed  into  them.  The  Peep-o' -Day 
Rovs  bore  a  large  share  in  the  "  Rattle  of  the 
Diamond"  (Sept.  21,  1795). 

Peerage.  It  was  doubtless  from  France 
that  England  first  learned  to  narrow  the  poli- 
tical application  of  the  word  peer* — which  in 
literary  and  general  usage  still  collectively 
designates  all  persons  that  are  equals  in  rank 
or  belong  to  the  same  class — to  members  of  tho 
specially  privileged  order,  the  hereditary  no- 
bility. The  German  companions  in  arms, 
who  had  conquered  Gaul  and  divided  the 
land  among  them,  were  at  an  early  period 
called  peers,  that  is,  fellow-warriors  pledged 
to  mutual  support.  Its  limitation  in  England 
to  the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  sovereign, 
whose  capacity  to  fill  such  an  office  originated 
at  one  time  in  the  tenure  of  certain  fiefs,  at 
another  in  the  direct  receipt  of  a  personal 
writ  of  summons  to  Parliament,  at  a  third  in 
a  formal  patent  of  peerage,  and,  in  its  femi- 
nine form,  to  the  wives  of  such  hereditary 
counsellors,  nnd  in  certain  contingencies  their 
female  descendants,  as  well  as  created  peer- 
esses, may  perhaps  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  perfect  equality  of  privilege  that  held 
the  varying  ranks  of  the  order  on  the  same 
level  in  the  political  system.  In  that  system 
kings,  prim  es,  dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  vis- 
counts and  barons,  have  all  been  equals, 
whatever  social  precedences  may  have  dis- 
tinguished them.    The  latest  created  Iwron 


had  a  voice  and  vote  in  Parliament  as  potent 
as  a  King  of  Scotland's  or  a  Prince  of  Wales's. 
Rut  though  all  peers  were  once  lords  of  Par- 
liament, there  never  has  been  a  time  when  all 
lords  of  Parliament  were  peers.    The  lords 

Siritual  have  never  been  considered  peers; 
ey  are  not  regarded  as  having  tho  right, 
when  accused  of  treason  or  felony,  to  be  tried 
by  the  peers ;  and  they  do  not  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  a  peer  arraigned  on  a  capital  charge. 
The  word  came  into  regular  use  in  tho  four- 
teenth century ;  it  is  found  in  the  sentence 
passed  on  the  Despencers  in  1321.  The 
status  and  composition  of  the  peerage  had 
then  I  teen  definitely  established,  and  its 
place  in  the  constitution  been  settled.  Tho 
English  peerage  hud  then  declared  itself 
to  be  no  caste,  such  as  was  the  French 
nobility,  but  merely  a  small  knot  of  citizen* 
whose  distinguishing  feature  was  that  they 
had  inherited  the  capacity,  or  been  invited, 
or  been  commissioned  by  the  king,  to  till  a 
responsible  office  in  the  State,  that  of  per- 
petual adviser  of  tho  crown,  had  a  few 
cherished  privileges  conceded  to  them  in  con- 
sequence, and  on  dying  passed  on  their  duties 
and  privileges  to  their  heirs.  For  in  time 
tenure  lost  its  ennobling  virtue,  in  time  the 
writ  of  summons  was  discontinued  as  a  mode 
of  creating  peers,  and  tho  more  deliberate 
proceeding  of  bestowing  tho  dignities  that 
admitted  to  the  peerage  by  a  formal  patent, 
was  exclusively  used,  and  enabled  the  crown, 
when  it  seemed  advisable,  to  limit  the  right 
of  inheritance,  which  hitherto  had  descended 
to  heirs  general,  to  heirs  male.  In  mediiwval 
days,  when  the  dignity  devolved  upon  an 
heiress,  though  she  could  not  herself  take  the 
official  seat  in  Parliament  and  in  Council,  she 
yet  could  give  her  husliand,  if  not  a  right  to 
the  dignity,  at  bust  a  presumptive  claim  to  a 
writ  of  summons.  Thus  the  Kingmaker  was 
for  a  time  Earl  of  Warwick,  merely  becauso 
he  had  married  tho  sister  and  heiress  ot 
Henry  de  Reauchamp.  And  the  state  of 
suspended  animation  for  a  peerage  that  is 
known  as  abri/ance,  arose  when  a  peer  left  his 
honours  at  his  death  to  co-heiresses,  whoso  . 
jKisterity  had  no  power  of  assuming  them  till 
the  stock  of  all  but  one  of  thu  daughters  had 
been  exhausted. 

The  special  privileges  of  the  peerage  descend 
from  an  early  period  ;  but  it  was  the  quarrel 
of  Edward  III.  with  Archbishop  Stratford  in 
1341  that  first  made  the  most  valuable  of 
them  matters  of  record.  In  the  course  of  that 
dispute  the  lords  reported  that  "  on  no  account 
should  peers  .  .  .  be  brought  to  trial,  lose 
their  pOMOieions,  l>e  arrested,  imprisoned. 
Outlawed  or  forfeited,  or  be  ltound  to  answer 
or  to  judge,  except  in  full  Parliament  and 
before  their  peers."  And  in  1442  it  was 
nettled  by  statute  that  peeresses  had  the  same 
rights,  when  placed  in  tho  same  position. 
Rut  the  value  of  the  right  was  for  centuries 
greatly  impaired  by  its  practical  restriction 
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to  the  times  when  Parliament  was  sitting : 
during  the  recess  the  I/ord  Steward,  who  was 
appointed  hy  the  crown,  formed  the  court  at 
his  discretion,  by  choosing  whomsoever  he 
pleased  from  the  body  of  peers,  generally  to 
the  number  of  twenty-three  only.  This  hard- 
ship was  removed  by  the  Tn-ason  Bill  of 
1696,  which  made  it  obligatory  to  summon  to 
the  court  of  the  Ix>rd  Steward  "  all  the  peers 
who  have  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parlia- 
ment." It  is  only  on  charge  of  treason,  mis- 
prision, and  felony  that  pcerH  are  entitled  to 
the  privilege  ;  for  minor  offences  they  are 
tried  by  the  ordinary  courts.  The  other 
rights  of  a  peer—  freedom  from  arrest,  admis- 
sion on  demand  to  the  presence  of  the  sove- 
reign, liberty  to  kill  venison  in  a  royal 
forcrft,  a  c  laim  to  higher  damages  for  slande: , 
&c— are  now  of  little  or  no  account.  Since 
the  completion  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
there  are  many  Scottish  and  Irish  peers  who 
are  not  lords  of  Parliament  :  but  they  enjoy 
all  the  other  distinctions  of  the  order;  and  an 
Irish  peer  cau  sit  among  the  Commons  for 
any  constituency  in  Groat  Britain.  The 
two  most  striking  features  in  the  later  history 
of  the  peerage  are  the  amazing  increase  in  its 
numlnrs.  and  the  unreserved  admission  to  its 
ranks  of  men  of  distinction  in  even*  honour- 
able employment,  soldiers,  lawyers,  diplo- 
matists, bankers,  tradesmen,  manufacturers. 
In  this  way  the  order  has  grown  from  59 
landed  proprietors  in  1603  to  more  than  600 
representatives  of  almost  every  form  of  social 
j.nd  personal  distinction,  literature  not  ex- 
cepted. 

Courthor*'s  Edition  of  Nicolas'*  HiXorie 
Pttrn-if  ;  May,  Prnctital  Treatiit ;  Majr,  Cormt. 
Hfct.,  Vol.  i. ;  Hallatu;  Stubbs.  j.  j 

Pelagius  was  born  in  Britain,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  his 
original  name  appears  to  have  l>een  Morgan, 
of  which  Pelagius  is  a  Gra>cised  form. 
He  left  his  native  land  very  early,  and 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  Gaul,  where  he 
became  notorious  for  his  heretical  teaching  on 
the  subject  of  original  sin  and  free-will. 
Pclagianism  took  root  in  Britain,  and  it  was 
to  combat  this  heresy  that  German  us  and 
Lupus  came  over  from  Gaul.  It  would  seem 
to  have  died  out  in  Britain  in  consequence  of 
the  English  Conquest. 

Pelham,  Burnt  (A.  1696,  d.  1754),  was 
the  younger  son  of  the  first  Baron  Pelham. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  in  1715;  and  first  sat  for 
Sua  ford  in  1718.  He  became  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (1721),  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
(1724),  and  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  (1730). 
He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  Walpole,  and 
faithfully  upheld  the  measures  of  that  minis- 
ter against  the  attacks  of  the  Opposition. 
Walpole's  resignation  in  1742  was  followed 
by  Wilmington's  short  ministry.  On  his 
death  the  candidates  for  the  premiership  were 


Pelham  nnd  Pulteney.     With  extreme  re- 
luctance the  former  was  induced  to  assume 
the  management  of  the  Commons  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury.    He  was  supported  by  the 
brilliant  Carteret,  who  had  In-en  Fultcney's 
friend.    The  Pelhams  succeeded  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Austrian  Succession  question, 
and  were  obliged  to  obey  the  dictates  of  their 
party,  who  were  determined  on  hostilities 
with  France.     Carteret,  finding  his  policy 
thwarted.  retired  in  1744.    Pelham,  who,  un- 
like Walpole,  dreaded  opposition,  now  per- 
suaded Chesterfield  and  Pitt  to  support  the 
ministry,  and  placed  several  Tories  in  sub- 
ordinate jositions.  Finding  themselves  super- 
seded by  Carteret  in  the  king's  councils,  the 
Pelhams  determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
crisis  by  demanding  the  admission  of  Chester- 
field and  Pitt  to  office.    On  the  king's  refusal, 
they  resigned  ;  but  as  Carteret  failed  to 
a  ministry,  they  were  placed  again  in 
Meanwhile  the  .Tacobite  rebellion  of  1745 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  Pelhams  back  to 
Walpole's  peace  policy,  and  the   war  was 
concluded  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Oct.,  1748;.    There  had  now  ceased  to  be 
any  opposition  in  Parliament.    In  1749  Pel- 
ham introduced  his  successful  financial  bill, 
whereby  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  was 
decreased  from  five  anil  four  to  three  per 
cent.    The  reform  of  the  calendar  and  Lord 
Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act  (1753)   arc  the 
remaining  joints  of  interest  in  his  adminis- 
tration.   In  1754  he  died,  and  George  de- 
clared, "Now  I  shall  have  no  more  peace." 
"  Like  Walpole,"  says  Mr.  Leeky,  "ho  was 
thoroughly  successful  in  questions  of  finance, 
and  almost  uniformly  successful  in  dealing 
with  them.    A  timid,  desponding,  and  some- 
what fretful  man.  with  little  energy  of  cha- 
racter or  intellect,  he  possessed,  at  least,  to  a 
high  degree,  good  sense,  industry,  knowledge 
of  business,  and  Parliamentary  experience." 

Coxe.  Li/r  tit  P<-lhnm  ;  Smollett,  Uitt  of  Eng. ; 

Stanhopu,  Hint,  of  Eng.;  Lecky,  Uitt.  of  the 

Eighteenth  Century. 

Pembroke,  Jasper  Tudor,  Eakl  or 
(d.  1495),  was  the  son  of  Owen  Tudor  and 
Catherine  of  France.  In  1461  he  fought 
against  the  Yorkists  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's 
Cross,  where  he  was  defeated,  and  with  diffi- 
culty escaped.  He  was  attainted,  and  deprived 
of  his  honours,  but  in  1470  he  landed  in 
England  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the 
Lancastrians  driving  Edward  out,  he  was 
restored  to  his  titles  and  estates.  In  1471  he 
once  more  had  to  flee,  and  this  time  in 
company  with  his  nephew,  Bichmond.  For 
many  years  he  lived  in  Britanny,  till  1485, 
when  he  accompanied  Bichmond  to  England, 
and  shared  the  victory  of  Bosworth  with  him. 
He  received  great  rewards  from  Henry  V1L, 
and  was  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  battle 
of  Stoke, in  1487. 

Pembroke,  Thomas  Hkrkf.rt,  Rtu  Earl 
ok,  and  5th  Earl  of  Montgomery  (fc.  1666, 
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rf.  1733),  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  succeeded  to  his  brother's  title- 
in  1683.  He  raised  the  trained-bands  of 
WiltB  in  order  to  suppress  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion. In  1087  he  was  deprived  of  his  lord 
lieutenancy.  He  took  part  in  the  coronation 
ceremony  of  William  and  Mary,  although  he 
had  voted  for  a  regency,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  sent  as  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  the  States-General.  Pembroke  was  sworn 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  put  at  tho  head  of 
the  Admiralty  Commission.  On  the  depar- 
ture of  William  for  Ireland  he  was  placed  on 
the  Council  of  Nine.  Pembroko  was  made 
Lord  Privy  Seal  in  1691.  When  the  king 
went  to  the  Netherlands  to  take  command  of 
the  army  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords 
Justices.  He  voted  against  Fenwiek's  at- 
tainder, although  desirous  that  that  con- 
spirator should  l>e  brought  to  the  scaffold. 
Pembroke  was  first  plenipotentiary  at  tho 
Treaty  of  Rvswiek.  He  was  created  President 
of  the  Council  in  place  of  Leeds  in  1700  ;  and 
by  an  able  speech  expressed  the  dislike  of  tho 
Tory  Peers  to  the  Resumption  Hill.  On  tho 
accession  of  Anne  he  was  dismissed  from  tho 
Admiralty  in  order  to  make  room  for  Prince 
George.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
Ireat  of  the  Union  with  Scotland,  and  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1707.  Pembroko 
was  subsequently  created  President  of  tho 
Council,  from  which  the  Whigs  attempted  to 
thrust  him  in  order  to  make  room  for  Somers. 
(Jn  the  death  of  Prince  George,  ho  again  be- 
came Lord  High  Admiral,  but  resigned  in  1709 
•n  receiving  a  pension.  Before  the  arrival  of 
(reorge  I.  in  England  Pembroke  was  one  of 
the  I /ords  Justices  who  carried  on  the  adminis- 
tration. During  the  remainder  of  his  long  lifo 
he  took  but  little  part  in  politics.  Although 
Pembroke  played  a  prominent  part  during 
two  reigns,  we  know  but  little  of  his  personal 
character.  Ho  was  a  moderate  Tery  in 
opinions,  and  seems  to  have  carried  out  his 
official  duties  with  zeal  and  integrity. 

Burnet.  UM.  of  UU  0*n  Tun*;  Macaulay. 
Hut  of  En,. ;  Wyon,  Kny»  of  An 


Pembroke,  William  Herbert,  Karl  of 
(</.  1570),  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  of 
his  day,  was  employed  in  crushing  the  western 
n 'hellion  in  1519,  and  as  a  reward  was  made 
Master  of  the  Horse  and  President  of  tho 
Council  of  Wales.  In  1551  he  was  created 
Bar!  of  Pembroke,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Warwick  and  Northampton  virtually  ruled 
England.  At  first  deeply  implicated  in  Nor- 
thumberland's plot  to  net  Lady  Jane  Grey  on 
the  throne,  the  Earl  soon  found  that*  his 
interests  lay  really  on  the  other  side,  and  on 
perceiving  that  the  country  was  in  favour  of 
Mary,  proclaimed  her  at  St.  Paul's  Cross. 
In  1554  he  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence  into  the  Male  in  favour  of  tho 
queen,  whom  however  he  personally  regarded 
with  dislike ;  and  it  was  owing  in  a  great 


measure  to  his  course  of  action  that  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion  was  so  easily  sup- 
pressed in  the  following  year ;  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  to  Prance  to  arrange 
for  a  general  peace,  and  in  1556  led  a 
reinforcement  of  troops  to  Calais  to  ward  off 
tho  tliroatened  French  attack.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  he  accorded  her  his  warmest 
support.  In  1569  he  was,  however,  arrested 
on  suspieiou  of  being  implicated  in  the  plot 
to  marry  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  but  he  cleared  himself  at 
once,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  part  of 
the  queen's  army. 


Code,  The,  in  Ireland,  was  first 
felt  under  James  I.  In  1603  a  royal  procla- 
mation was  issued  ordering  all  Roman  Catholic 
priests  to  leave  the  country  under  pain  of 
death,  and  announcing  that  the  penal  clauses 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  would  bo  put 
in  force.  Parliament,  however,  remonstrated, 
and  in  1613  a  promise  was  given  that  tho 
laws  would  not  l>e  enforced.  A  period  of 
some  toleration  followed,  which  was  cut  short 
by  the  Cromwellian  conquest.  Under  tho 
Protectorate  the  Catholic  gentry  and  priests 
were  slripped  off  wholesale  to  Barbadoes  as 
slaves;  no  Catholic  was  allowed  to  carry 
arms,  to  live  in  garrison  towns,  or  to  go  a 
mile  from  his  residence  without  a  passport. 
In  spite  of  the  second  Act  of  Uniformity,  the 
Irish  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  tolera- 
tion under  Charles  II.  auid  James  IX,  but 
their  sufferings  In^un  again  after  the  broken 
treaty  of  Limerick.  After  the  English 
Parliament  had  in  1693  excluded  Catholics 
from  the  Irish  Parliament  by  imposing  tho 
oath  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  and  a  de- 
claration against  trunsubstantiation,  upon 
members,  the  latter  body  set  to  work  upon  the 
infamous  legislation  known  as  the  Irish  penal 
code,  (lj  I  he  first  of  the  penal  statutes, 
parsed  in  1695,  provided  that  no  Catholic 
should  keep  a  school  under  penalty  of 
£20  or  three  months'  imprisonment ;  that 
jmrcnts  should  not  send  their  children  abroad 
for  education  under  penalty  of  outlawry  and 
confiscation,  the  case  to  be  tried  without  a 
jury.  (2)  The  Disarming  Aet  commanded 
all  papists  to  deliver  up  their  arms  under 
penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  for  the  first  offence, 
and  imprisonment  for  life  and  forfeiture  for 
the  second.  (3)  In  1607  all  Human  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  who  were  in  corresj>ondcnee  with 
Rome  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  and  for- 
bidden to  return  under  ]«tin  of  death :  new 
priests  were  forbidden  to  enter  Ireland,  and 
in  the  following  reign  the  existing  clergy 
were  placed  under  a  strict  system  of  registra- 
tion (1704).  (4;  The  Intermarriage  Act  pro- 
vided that  a  Protestant  woman  marrying  a 
Catholic  should  be  dead  in  the  eye  of  tho 
law,  and  a  Protestant  man  who  married  a 
Catholic  should  be  regarded  as  a  papist. 
(5)  Catholics  were  disqualified  in  1698  from 
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practising  as  solic iters,  and  further  measures 
were  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George 
II.  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  Act.  The 
legislation  of  Anne's  reign  was  terribly  severe, 
and  was  deliberately  framed  with  the  object 
of  depriving  the  native  Irish  of  what  little 
property  they  still  possessed: — (1)  The  Act 
lor  the  Suppression  of  Papacv  (1704)  provided 
that  any  person  who  perverted  a  Protestant 
should  be  guilty  of  pnemunire  ;  that  Catholic 
parents  should  be  compelled  to  maintain  and 
educate  their  Protestant  children  ;  that  no 
Catholic  could  l>e  guardian  or  trustee;  that 
the  eldest  son  of  a  Catholic,  by  turning  Pro- 
testant, converted  his  father's  interest  in  his 
estates  into  a  mere  life-tenancy;  and  that 
lands  of  Catholics  were  to  descend  in  gavel- 
kind unless  the  eldest  son  declared  himself  a 
Protestant.  Again,  no  Catholic  could  buy 
land  or  take  leases  for  more  than  thirty -one 
yours;  he  could  not  inherit  land  without 
taking  the  oaths,  the  estate  passing  at  once, 
until  his  aj»ostacy  or  death,  to  the  next 
Protestant  heir;  no  Catholics  were  to  be 
allowed  to  settle  in  Limerick  or  Galwav  ;  no 
IHTSon  was  to  hold  office,  civil  or  military, 
without  taking  tho  oaths  and  subscribing  the 
declaration  of  transubstantiation.  (2)  By  the 
Ac  t  of  1709  an  informer  who  could  prove  that 
4i  lease  or  sub)  had  been  secretly  made  in 
favour  of  Papists  was  to  have  the  property ; 
and  the  previous  legislation  compelling 
Catholic  fathers  to  support  their  Protestant 
children,  suppressing  pap  schoolmasters 
and  regulars,  and  commanding  parish  priests 
to  be  registered,  were  enforced  with  additional 
rigour.  Lastly,  in  1727  nn  Act  was  passed 
by  which  every  Roman  Catholic  was  deprived 
of  bis  vote,  both  at  Parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal elections.  The  only  effect  of  this 
terrible  code  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Catholic  gentry  in  Ireland  ;  many  of  the  best 
families  emigrated,  and  a  few*  apostatised. 
The  other  measures  were  either  evaded  or  not 
put  into  execution.  The  cruel  persecution  of 
the  "  Irish  enemy"  begun  to  abate  towards 
the  end  of  Walpole's  administration  :  and  to 
Lord  North  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first 
substantial  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  by 
which,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
they  were  allowed  to  hold  leases  of  999  years 
(17*78).  In  1782  the  penal  code  was  further 
relaxed,  the  provisions  against  the  purchase, 
inheritance,  and  disposition  of  land,  residence, 
in  Limerick  and  Galway,  instruction  by 
popish  schoolmasters,  and  the  guardianship  of 
children,  being  repealed.  Additional  measures 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
passed  in  1792,  when  the  restrictions  on  tho 
legal  profession  were  removed,  the  odious 
Intermarriage  Ac  t  was  repealed  ;  and  in  179.$, 
when  £40  freeholders  were  allowed  to  vote  in 
Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections,  to 
enter  Dublin  University,  and  to  fill,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  civil  and  military  offices. 
Tncse    were   stepping-stones  to  the  great 


Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829. 
by  which  the  last  relics  of  the  abominable 
Penal  Code  were  swept  away. 

Jrwli  S'atnlV*;  Lelaad,  Hill,  of  IrtUtud; 
Locky,  UM.  of  Eng. ;  Hallam.  c.  xviii.  .  Froude. 
Knalnh  kt  Irdand;  Walpole,  Tk*  Kingdom  of 
lrtland. 

Penda,  King  of  Mercia  626—655,  was  the 
son  of  Pybba  or  Wybba,  and  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  Woden.     Under  him  Merria 
first  assumed  a  position  of  equality  with  the 
other  kingdoms.     Tho  petty  states  which 
hitherto  had  occupied  Middle  England  were 
conquered  by  him,  and  consolidated  into  the 
later  Mercian  state,  which  was  conterminous 
with  Central  England.   He  was  tho  opponent 
of  Christianity  and  of  Northumbria,  against 
which  he  even   formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Welsh.    In  633  he  defeated  and  slew 
Edwin  of  Northumbria  at  Heathfield,  and 
ravaged  tho  whole  country  of  tho  North- 
umbrians ;   in  642  he  again  defeated  the 
Northumbrians  at  Maserfield.    He  froquentlv 
defeated  the  East  Angles,  and  slew  three  of 
their  kings.    He  drove  Cenwealh  of  Wessex 
out  of  his  kingdom,  and  at  one  time  seemed 
likely  to  make  himself  master  of  almost  the 
whole  of  England.    But  in  656  he  was  him- 
self defeated  and  skin  at  Wmwidfield  bv 
C  )swiu  of  Northumbria.    "  This  prince,"  savs 
Lapponberg,  "  presents  a  striking  and  almost 
inexplicable  phenomenon.    Ruler  of  a  terri- 
tory surrounded  more  than  any  others  by  a 
numerous  hostile  British  population,  a  state 
which   was  of  all   the  youngest;   a  state 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  o» 
immigrants  and  aftercomers,  who  found  the 
maritime  parts  already  occupied ;  protected 
by  marshes,  rivers,  mountains,  succeeding  to 
power  at  the  age  of  sixty,  yet  displaying  tin 
energy  of  youth ;   the  last   unshaken  and 
powerful  adherent  of  paganism  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  this  prince  had   during  his 
reign  of  thirty  years  first  assailed  the  Bret- 
walda  of  Northumhria,  and  afterwards  re- 
peatedly the  other  states  of  his  countrymen, 
with  great  success  and  still  greater  crueltv. 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  desttuction  of  five 
kings,  without  securing  to  himself  any  lasting 
result."  [Mkucia.] 

Florence  of  Worcester,  Chtoniclt;  Lappra- 
berg,  Anglo-Snjon  King*. 

Peninsular  War,  The  (1808— 1814\ 
was,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the 
most  important  episode  in  tho  wars  with 
Pmnce,  which  lasted,  with  little  intermission, 
from  1793  to  1815.  In  July,  1808,  an  alliance 
was  signed  between  England  and  Spain,  and 
two  British  divisions  were  at  once  despatched 
to  Portugal,  under  Wellesley  and  Moore. 
From  Aug.  1 — 5,  Wellesley  was  engaged  in 
disembarking  the  troops  in  Figueras  Bav, 
and  on  the  8th  he  moved  towards  Lisbon. 
On  the  17th  Laborde  opposed  him  at  Rorica, 
and  was  defeated  ;  and  Junot  met  with  tho 
same  fate  at  Vimiero  four  days  )>»»er.  Welles- 
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ley  vu,  however,  prevented  from  following 
up  the  advantage  he  had  gained  by  a  rapid 
pursuit ;  and  on  the  30th,  the  Convention  of 
(.'intra  was  signed,  by  which  the  French  were 
allowed  to  quit  Portugal  unmolested  with  all 
their  stores,  guns,  and  ammunition.  Much 
as  this  convention  was  condemned  ut  homo, 
it  secured,  by  the  occupation  of  Portugal,  a 
firm  basis  of  operations.  In  November, 
Napoleon  himself  took  command  in  Spain ; 
and  after  severe  struggles  with  the  Spaniards, 
the  French,  on  Dec.  4,  entered  Madrid, 
and  installed  Joseph  for  the  second  time  on 
the  throne  of  Spain.  Meanwhile,  Sir  John 
Moore,  who,  on  the  other  generals  being 
recalled  after  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  in  Lisbon,  had 
arranged  to  form  a  junction  at  Salamanca 
with  Sir  David  Baird,  who  was  bringing  up 
reinforcements  from  Corunna,  but  owing  to 
want  of  transport,  and  the  stupidity  of  the 
native  authorities,  neither  general  could 
move  at  an  adequato  pace ;  and  it  was  not 
till  Nov.  13  that  Moore  arrived  with  his 
vanguard  at  tho  place  appointed.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  all  his  precautions  in  the  rear 
had  been  overthrown  by  the  treachery  of 
the  Spaniards,  he  determined  to  press  on  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Spanish  armies.  On 
Dec.  9  he  first  learnt  that  Madrid  was 
in  the  jjossession  of  the  French,  and  that 
one  French  army  had  been  despatched  to 
Lisbon  by  way  of  Talavora,  thus  cutting  off 
his  retreat  to  Portugal,  while  Soult  was  on 
his  march  against  Moore's  army.  Ho  at  once 
marched  against  Soult,  and  checked  him  in  a 
brilliant  skirmish  at  Sahagun  ;  but  Napoleon 
was  drawing  his  armies  round  to  enclose  him ; 
and  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  retreat. 
This  movement  was  begun  on  the  24th,  and 
the  several  divisions  concentrated  at  Astorgu 
on  the  31st.  The  next  day  Napoleon  had  to 
leave  the  army,  and  Soult  was  left  to  pursue 
a  force  which  under  extreme  difficulties  had 
forgotten  all  discipline.  Nevertheless  Moore 
managed  to  bring  them  safely  to  Corunna, 
when-  he  halted  to  collect  the  stragglers. 
On  Jan.  15,  1809,  he  gave  Soult  battle, 
defeated  him,  though  killed  himself  in 
the  moment  of  victory  ;  and  the  army  was 
embarked  without  further  molestation  and 
sailed  for  England.  In  May  Wellesley  took 
command  in  Portugal,  where  the  French  were 
almost  supreme.  He  at  once  advanced 
against  Soult,  and  drove  him  back  from  IJs- 
boa  in  a  series  of  skirmishes.  He  followed 
up  his  partial  successes  by  an  advance  up 
the?  Valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  on  July  28 
defeated  Victor  and  Joseph  in  a  hard-fought 
battle  at  Talavora.  He,  however,  retreated 
soon  afterwards  into  winter  quarters  on  the 
Mondego.  In  the  spring  of  1810,  Massena 
opened  a  brilliant  campaign,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  conquest  of  Portugal.  After 
many  successes  he  was  met  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington (for  a  peerage  had  been  bestowed 


upon  Wellesley  after  Talavera),  at  Busaco 
on  S.:>pt.  27,  defeated,  and  driven  back. 
Wellington  took  advantage  of  the  victory  to 
retreat  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which 
he  had  constructed  as  a  defence  for  Lisbon. 
In  March  (1811),  having  received  reinforce- 
ments, Wellington  issued  from  his  lines, 
and  by  a  series  of  masterly  movements 
forced  Massena  to  retreat  to  Salamanca.  On 
April  9  ho  began  to  blockado  Almeida, 
and  in  the  ln?ginning  of  May,  at  Fuentes 
d'Onoro,  again  defeated  Massena,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  its  relief.  During  the  battle,  tho 
Governor  of  Almeida  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  carelessness  of  the  investing  force  to  de- 
stroy the  fortress  and  escape.  In  the  mean- 
while Graham  had  broken  out  from  Cadiz, 
where  he  had  been  invested  all  the  winter, 
and  on  March  5  defeated  Victor  at  Barossu. 
Beresford  had  on  March  15  been  detached  by 
Wellington  to  recapture  Badajos,  which  had 
been  lost  to  the  French  by  the  treachery  of  its 
commander.  Early  in  May  he  had  made  all 
the  dispositions  necessary  for  the  siege ;  but 
the  operations  had  soon  to  be  abandoned  on 
account  of  Soult's  approach  with  a  strong 
relieving  force.  Beresford  gave  him  battle 
on  the  ridge  of  Albuera  on  May  1G,  and 
after  a  terrible  struggle,  in  which  victory 
was  long  doubtful,  entirely  defeated  the 
French  army.  Wellington,  coming  up  soon 
after  tho  battle,  at  once  ordered  Badajos  to 
be  reinvested.  An  assault,  however,  on 
Badajos  on  June  9  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss;  and  the  siege  was  finally  aban- 
doned on  the  approach  of  Soult  and  Marmont, 
who  had  united  their  forces.  Wellington  re- 
tired behind  tho  Guadiana,  but  took  up  so 
bold  a  position  that  he  imposed  on  the  two 
marshals,  who,  thinking  him  much  stronger 
than  he  really  was,  in  their  turn  withdrew, 
Soult  to  Seville,  Marmont  to  the  Tagus 
valley,  where  he  quartered  his  army  around 
Almaruz.  Wellington  at  once  advanced,  but 
was  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Ciudad 
ltodrigo,  which,  however,  was  now  completely 
blockaded.  Late  in  September,  Marmont 
marched  with  an  overwhelming  force  to  its 
relief ;  and  after  checking  him  in  a  vigorous 
combat  at  El  Bodon  Wellington  ordered  a 
general  retreat.  On  the  27th  he  again  re- 
pulsed an  attack  of  the  French,  and  withdrew 
to  a  position  so  strong  that  Marmont  did  not 
venture  to  attack  it,  and  from  want*  of  sup- 
plies withdrew  again  to  the  Tagns  valley. 
In  October  Hill  successfully  drove  the  French 
from  Caceres,  and  opened  up  the  whole  dis- 
trict for  a  foraging  ground  for  the  allies. 
For  two  months  Estremadura  was  completely 
in  Hill's  power,  till  in  Jan.  (1812)  he  was 
recalled  to  Portugal  by  a  threatened  advance 
of  Marmont.  Meanwhile  in  the  east  of 
Spain  the  French  had  been  very  successful, 
and  Valencia  and  Catalonia  had  been  reduced. 
On  Jan.  1  (1812).  Wellington  with  all  things 
ready  crossed  the  Agueda,  and  on  tho  8th 
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broke  ground  in  front  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
The  siege  was  hurried  on  in  order  to  fore- 
stall Marmont's  arrival.  On  the  19th  the 
plaeo  was  assaulted  and  carried  after  a  ter- 
rible struggle.  When  Marmont  in  his  ad- 
vance learned  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  he 
hastily  retired  to  Salamanca,  which  ho 
fortified.  Wellington  lost  no  time  in  march- 
ing to  the  south,  and  prewiring  for  the  siego 
of  Badajos.  The  works  were  begun  on 
March  17,  and  here  again  had  to  be 
conducted  with  all  speed  from  the  fear  of 
Son  if  -  relieving  force.  On  April  7  the 
place  was  captured  by  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  sanguinary  assaults  on  record. 
On  May  19  Hill  surprised  and  destroyed 
the  bridgo  of  Almaraz,  which  formed  the 
only  communication  across  the  Tagus  between 
Marmont  and  Soult,  and  Wellington  followed 
up  this  success  by  laying  siege  to  the  forts  of 
Salamanca.  In  ten  days  they  were  reduced, 
and  on  July  22  Wellington  utterly  defeated  the 
French  in  the  great  battle  of  Salamanca.  For 
eight  days  be  followed  up  the  pursuit  to  Valla- 
dolid.  Thence,  leaving  Clinton  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  French  in  the  direction  of 
Burgos,  he  continued  his  march  to  Madrid, 
which  ho  entered  in  triumph  on  Aug.  12. 
Hero  ho  was  again  prevented  by  the  illi- 
berally and  bad  management  of  the  home 
government  from  carrying  the  war  any  fur- 
ther into  Spain,  altbough  either  Soult  or 
Sachet  might  have  been  crushed.  He  ac- 
cordingly turned  towards  the  north,  where 
Claused  had  rallied  the  fragments  of  the  Sala- 
manca army.  Clausel  retreated  before  Welling- 
ton with  much  skill ;  and  Wellington  halted 
before  Burgos,  resolved  to  take  it  before 
proceeding  further  north.  He  was,  however, 
very  badly  supplied  with  siege  tools,  and  even 
ammunition  ran  short;  and  the  siege,  which 
was  begun  on  Sept.  1!',  was  finally  abandoned, 
after  a  month  had  been  spent  in  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  storm  the  place.  Tho  retreat 
was  conducted  under  great  difficulties,  aggra- 
vated by  the  utter  disregard  for  discipline 
to  which  the  men  gave  way.  After  several 
skirmishes,  Wellington's  army  found  itself 
secure  at  Ciudad  Uodrigo.  Wellington  then 
disposed  it  in  winter  quarters,  and  made 
strenuous  preparations  for  renewing  the 
campaign  in  the  following  year.  The  earliest 
movements  of  1813  were,  however,  made  by 
Murray  against  Suchet  in  tho  •■ast,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  latter  near  Castclla. 
It  was  not  till  May  that  Wellington  began 
his  forward  movement,  but  then  all  his  plans 
were  so  matured  that  the  josition  of  the 
French  behind  the  Douro  was  turned,  and  they 
werc  in  full  retreat,  without  a  Iwttle  having 
been  fought.  A  union  had  been  also  effected 
by  the  same  operations  with  the  Spaniards 
in  Oallicia.  Burgos  was  destroyed  by  tho 
French  in  their  retreat ;  and  without  taking 
any  advantage  of  the  natural  difficulties  of  tho 
country,  Joseph  abandoned  every  position,  | 


until  he  had  crossed  the  Ebro  and  taken  up  a 
strong  position  at  Vittoria.    It  whs.  however, 
of  no  avail,  for  on  June  21  Wellington  carried 
the  position,  and  inflicted  on  Joseph  the  most 
crushing  defeat  suffered  by  any  army  through- 
out the  war.    Graham  was  at  once  despatched 
to  lay  siege  to  San  Sebastian ;  but  in  a  few 
weeks  the  works  had  to  be  suspended  on 
account  of  the  arrival  of  Soult,  who  had  been 
sent  to  supersede  Joseph  and  was  reorganising 
the  northern  army.     In  a  series  of  fierce 
combats  fought  among  the   passes   of  the 
Pyrenees,  Soult's  efforts  to  break   the  lino 
of  the  allies  were  utterly  baffled  ;   he  re- 
tired, and  Wellington  ordered  the  siege  of 
San  Sebastian  to  bo  resumed.     On  Aug.  31 
it  was  stormed.    Soult  made  one  more  effort 
to  succour  it,  but  ho  was  worsted  in  the 
combats  of  Vera  and  San  Martial,  and  had  to 
retire  again.    Wellington,  by  the  fall  of  San 
Sebastian,  was  free  to  devote  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  Soult.    By  a  series  of  skilful  move- 
ments he  forced  the  passage  of  Bidaasoa  early 
in  October.    A  month  later  he  attacked  Soult 
in  a  strong  position,  which  he  had  been  forti- 
fying for  three  months,  on  the  Nivelle.  Each 
redoubt  was  successively  carried,  and  the 
English  troops  crossed  the  river.    A  month 
later  he  crossed  the  Nivc,  in  the  face  of 
Sonlt'8  opposing  force.    The  next  day  Soult 
issued  from  Bayonne,  thinking  that  he  could 
cut  off  the  left  wing  of  the  allies.    The  attack 
was   met   by   a  stubborn    resistance,  till 
Wellington  sent  up  reinforcements  and  com- 
pelled the   French  to  withdraw   in  haste. 
But  Soult  directed  a  new  attack  against  the 
right,  which  had  been  thus  weakened.  Wel- 
lington had,  however,  anticipated  the  attack, 
and  after  11  one  of  the  most  desperate  battles 
of  the  whole  war,"  succ<fded  on  Dee.  13  in 
completely  baffling  the  French  on  all  |>oints. 
The  country  was,  however,  so  flooded,  that  no 
further  movement   was   jwssible ;   and  the 
allies  went  into  winter  quarters  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adour,  the  French  being  disposed 
along  the  opposite  bank.    In  February,  1814, 
Wellington   determined    to    advance  into 
France ;  but  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to 
drive  Soult  from   Bayonne.     It   was  only 
possible  to  cross  the  Adour  below  Bayonne, 
as  it  was  weakly  guarded  there  on  account  of 
its  natural  difficulties.    His  plan,  therefore, 
was  to  draw  Soult  away  by  an  advance  of  his 
centre  and  right,  while  Sir  John  Hope  with 
the  left  effected  the  passage  of  the  river. 
Accordingly  Hill,  with  20,000  men.  moved 
off  on  Feb.' 12  towards  the  east.    The  French 
outposts  were   everywhere   driven   in,  and 
Soult  was  hopelessly  mystified  as  to  Welling- 
ton's real  design.    He  accordingly  made  his 
dispositions  so  as  to  be  able  to  concentrate  on 
Orthes.    Wellington  continued  to  drive  in  the 
enemy  from  all  their  outposts,  and  on  the 
26th  Bcresford  crossed  tho  Gave  de  Pau,  and 
false  attack-9  were  directed  against  Orthes. 
On  the  following  day  the  English  attacked 
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Soult's  position  at  Orthos.  For  a  long  time 
the  battle  was  doubtful ;  indeed,  at  one  time 
tho  French  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
repulsing  the  attack  and  winning  the  day ; 
but  Wellington,  quickly  changing  his  mode 
of  attack  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances, 
won  a  complete  victory ,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  tho  entire  destruction  of  Soult's 
ariuy  had  tho  pursuit  been  energetically 
executed.  Meanwhile  Hope  had  grappled 
with  stupendous  difficulties;  had  crossed  tho 
Adour,  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  had,  by 
the  indefatigable  energy  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  combined,  contrived  a  bridge  which 
should  resist  alike  the  force  of  the  tide  and 
the  attacks  of  the  foe.  The  investment  of 
Bayonne  was  now  complete ;  and  Wellington, 
crossing  the  Adour,  despatched  Berest'ord 
with  12,000  men  to  Itardeaux,  while  he  him- 
self prepared  to  follow  Soult,  who  was  re- 
tiring towards  Toulouse.  In  three  skirmishes 
the  allies  encountered  the  French  outposts, 
and  drovo  thorn  in ;  but  Wellington  was 
moving  cautiously,  and  it  was  not  till  March 
26  that  the  two  armies  were  in  sight  of  ono 
another.  Soult  was  resolved  to  hold  Toulouse, 
in  order  to  keep  his  communications  open 
with  the  other  armies,  and  Wellington  was 
equally  resolved  to  isolate  him.  Accordingly 
he  attacked  him  on  April  10  ;  and  at  length, 
after  a  most  terrible  struggle,  in  which  the 
allies  lost  more  men  than  in  almost  any  other 
battle  in  tho  whole  war,  the  chief  positions 
w\>ro  carried.  But  oven  then  Soult  did  not  at 
once  give  up  the  place,  and  was  ready  to 
receive  an  attack  the  next  day.  Wellington, 
however,  designed  a  now  plan  of  operations, 
and  Soult,  afraid  of  being  surrounded,  carried 
off  most  of  his  troops  to  Villefranche.  The 
movement  was  a  most  masterly  conception, 
and  its  execution  did  not  fall  short  of  the 
skill  with  which  it  was  planned.  But  its 
results  were  never  known,  because  news  had 
already  arrived  of  the  Convention  of  Paris 
and  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  Thus  ended 
the  War  of  the  Peninsula. 

Napier,  Pmintulnr  War;  Clinton,  Peninsular 
War:  Alison,  Hitt.  of  Europe  ;  Thiew,  Hut.  of 
tU  Consul  and  Ayfe.  [W.  R.  8.] 

Penj-deh  Incident.  In  1884  the  Amir 
of  Afghanistan  accepted  a  proposal  for  the 
delimitation  of  the  frontier  between  his  terri- 
tory and  Turkestan  by  an  English  and  a 
Rm-sian  Commission.  The  English  Com- 
mission set  out,  but  the  despatch  of  the 
Russian  was  delayed  pending  further  nego- 
tiations between  the  Oovernments ;  and, 
meantime,  Russian  troops  were  pushed  for- 
ward to  occupy  some  of  the  points  claimed. 
They  wero  met  by  Afghan  troops,  and  came 
into  conflict  with  them  at  Dash  Kepri,  near 
Penj-deh,  March  30,  1885.  The  Afghan 
troops  were  defea'ed,  and  the  Russians  set  up 
a  temporary  administration  in  Penj-deh.  A 
strong  war  feeling  was  aroused  in  England, 


but  subsequently  (May  2)  it  was  agreed  that 
the  question  who  was  responsible  for  the 
collision  at  Penj-deh  should  be  decided  by 
arbitration.  The  arbitration  nevor  came  off, 
but  eventually  England,  on  behalf  of  the 
Amir,  gave  up  his  claim  to  Penj-deh,  he 
receiving  in  return  the  southern  outlet  of  tho 
Xultik.tr  Pass.  The  delimitation  of  the 
Kusso-Afghan  frontier  was  completed  in 
1895. 

Penn,  William,  son  of  Admiral  Sir 
William  Penn,  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  and  at  Saumur.  He  became  a  Quaker 
in  1667,  and  was  in  1668 — 9  eight  months 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  in  1671  six 
months  in  Newgate,  for  propagating  Quaker 
doctrines.  On  March  4,  1681,  ho  received 
from  the  king,  in  satisfaction  for  debts  due  to 
his  father,  the  land  lying  between  Maryland 
and  New  York,  and  founded  the  colony  called 
after  him  Pennsylvania.  From  the  summer 
of  1682  to  the  summer  of  1684  he  was  engaged 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  colony  in 
America  and  establishing  good  relations  with 
tho  Indians.  On  his  return  to  England,  ho 
obtained  great  influence  with  James  II.,  ap- 
proved and  supported  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  for 
tho  policy  of  the  king  the  support  of  Willium 
of  Orange.  In  1690  and  in  1691  ho  was 
accused  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
tho  exiled  king,  but  in  neither  case  was  tho 
charge  proved.  Nevertheless  ho  was  in  1692 
deprived  of  his  government  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  restored  to  him  two  years  later. 
In  1699  he  made  a  second  visit  to  America, 
whence  ho  returned  in  1701.  Ilia  relations 
to  the  colony  involved  him  in  many  debts, 
and  disputes  arose.  In  1712  Penn  was  struck 
by  apoplexy,  as  he  was  preparing  to  sell  to 
the  crown  his  rights  as  proprietor,  and,  though 
he  lived  till  1718,  was  incapable  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  of  doing  any  business. 

Work*,  published  1728;  L\fe,  by  Hepworth 
Dixon,  Forater  Clarkson,  and  Uranville  Peuu. 
Macau  lay's  charges  are  refuted  in  Faget's 
Puule*  and  Paradox*; 


Penry  (or  Ar  Hknhy),  John  (A.  1559,  d. 
1593),  a  Welsh  clergyman,  became  ono  ol 
the  most  zealous  followers  of  Robert  Browne 
and  a  determined  opponent  of  Episcopacy. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  originated  tne  attack* 
on  the  bishops  published  under  the  namo  of 
Martin  Maq>relato,  but  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  work  to  him.  Ho  was 
subsequently  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
having  libelled  the  queen,  and  though  the 
evidence  was  incomplete,  was  found  guilty 
and  hung  at  St.  Thomas  Waterings  (May  29, 
1593). 

Wordsworth.  F.ccUt.  Jiiog.;  Strype,  Anna'*; 
Hist,  ofth*  Reformation. 
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fought  between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute, 
and  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  former. 
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Pen  Selwood  is  in  Somerset,  not  far  from 
Gillingham. 

Pension  Bill,  The  (1730),  was  intro- 
duced by  Sandys  a*  a  weapon  of  attack 
against  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  By  an  Act  of 
1708,  all  persons  holding  pensions  from  the 
crown  during  pleasure  were  made  incapable 
of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  this 
was  extended  by  an  Act  of  1714  to  those  who 
held  them  for  any  term  of  years.  "  But  the 
difficulty,"  says  llallam,  "  was  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  the  government  refusing  informa- 
tion." Accordingly  Sandys  proposed  a  Bill 
by  which  every  member  of  the  Commons  was 
to  swear  an  oath  that  he  did  not  hold  any 
such  pension,  and  that  if  he  accepted  one,  he 
would  disclose  it  to  the  House  within  fourteen 
days.  Walpole  allowed  this  measure  to  pass 
the  Commons  by  a  small  majority,  and  threw 
the  responsibility  of  its  rejection 'in  the  Lords 
on  Townsnend  as  leader  in  that  House. 

Hallam,  Const.  Hist.;  HUuho|«,  Hist,  of  Eng. 

Pensions,  Old  Age,  came  into  force  in 
1909.  In  the  previous  year  the  government 
passed  a  Bill  whereby  persons — with  certain 
exceptions — who  are  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
whose  yearly  means  do  not  exceed  £31  10s., 
are  entitled  to  a  pension.  The  amount  pay- 
able is  calculated  on  the  person's  means ;  the 
highest  payment  is  5*.,  the  lowest  Is.  a  week. 

Pensions,  The  Question-  of,  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  alienation  of  royal 
demesne,  which  was  so  frequently  made  a 
subject  of  complaint  by  the  reformers  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  not  until  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne  that  steps  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  sovereign  from  charging  the 
hereditary  revenues  with  pensions  and  an- 
nuities which  were  considered  to  be  binding 
on  his  successors,  when  it  was  provided 
that  no  portion  of  the  hereditary  revenues 
should  be  alienated  by  the  crown  bevond 
the  life  of  the  king."  Pensions,  however, 
wcro  still  granted  on  the  hereditary  re- 
venues of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  on  the 
4J  per  cent,  duties,  for  the  lives  of  the 
grantees.  When  George  III.  surrendered 
the  hereditary  revenues  in  exchange  for  a 
fixed  civil  list  amounting  first  to  £800,000, 
■nd  afterwards  to  £900,000,  it  became  the 
fund  from  which  pensions  were  piid.  There 
were  no  limits  to  pensions,  except  the  civil 
list  itself,  and  debts  frequently  accumulated 
in  consequence  ;  moreover,  they  dangerously 
increased  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Burke 
proposed  in  consequence  (1780)  that  the 
pension  list  should  In?  reduced  to  £60,000, 
but  hie  Bill  did  not  become  law.  However, 
the  Civil  List  Act  of  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration, which  was  passed  in  1 782,  was  built 
on  the  same  lines.  The  pension  list  was  to  be 
gradually  reduced  to  £95,000,  and  no  pension 
to  any  one  person  was  to  exceed  £1,200.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  practice  of  granting 


secret  pensions  during  pleasure,  it  was 
directed  that  all  future  pensions  were  to  be 
paid  at  the  exchequer,  and  th^y  were  to  be 
granted  only  in  cases  of  distress  or  desert. 
The  pension  list*  on  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
revenues,  and  on  the  4&  per  cent,  duties,  still 
remained,  however,  and  were  sources  of  much 
political  corruption.  (1)  In  1793  the  Irigh 
pensions  had  reached  the  sum  of  £124,000, 
the  gross  annual  revenue  being  £273,102. 
After  several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
remedy  the  abuse,  a  Bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  by  which  the 
hereditary  revenues  were  surrendered  in 
exchange  for  a  civil  list  of  £143,000,  and  a 
pension  list  of  £124,000,  which  was  eventually 
to  be  reduced  to  £80,000.  No  grants  in  any 
one  year  were  to  exceed  £1,200,  but  pensions 
held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  were 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
The  contemplated  reduction  was  effected  by 
1814  ;  and  on  the  accession  of  George  IV.  the 
Irish  pension  list  was  further  reduced  to 
£50,000,  no  grants  exceeding  £1,200  to  be 
made  until  the  list  was  so  reduced.  (2)  The 
Scotch  hereditary  revenues  remained  exempt 
from  Parliamentary  control  until  1S10,  when 
the  pensions  charged  on  them  amounted  to 
£39,379.  It  was  then  provided  that  the 
amount  of  the  pensions  should  be  reduced 
to  £25,000,  and  no  more  than  £800  should  be 
granted  in  one  vear  until  the  reduction  had 
been  effected.  (3)  In  1830  the  4}  per  cent, 
duties  were  surrendered  by  William  IV.  for 
his  life,  the  pension  charged  upon  them  con- 
tinuing  payable.  At  the  same  time  the  three 
pension  lists  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
were  consolidated,  and  arrangements  made 
for  their  reduction  from  £145,750  to  a  future 
maximum  sum  of  £75,000  on  the  expiration 
of  existing  interest*.  Lastly,  on  the  accession 
of  Victoria,  the  right  of  the  crown  to  grant 
pensions  was  restricted  to  £1,200  a  year: 
these  pensions  to  be  granted  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  1834,  which  limited  them  to 
"  such  persons  only  as  have  just  claims  on 
the  royal  beneficence,  or  who,  by  their  per- 
sonal services  to  the  crown,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  to  the  public,  or  by  their 
useful  discoveries  in  science  and  attainments 
in  literature  and  the  arts,  have  merited  the 
gracious  consideration  of  the  sovereign,  and 
the  gratitude  of  their  country."  In  1887. 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
reported  against  the  granting  of  perpetual 
pensions  in  the  future,  and  recommended  the 
commutation  of  existing  ones.  A  motion  in 
this  sense  was  passed  in  1888,  and  since  then 
many  pensions  have  been  commuted. 

See  M«v,  Con.it.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  chap.  I  v.  See 
also  Burke,  Works,  ed.  IMS,  and  Kriwrt  on  tiu 
Civil  List,  Dec  1887.  [L  C  8  ] 

Pepyg,  Samuel  [b.  1633,  d.  1703),  was 
educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  Magdalen 
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College,  Cambridge.  He  became  Clerk  of  the 
Ac  ts  to  the  Navy  in  1660,  and  Secretary  to 
the  Navy  in  1673.  During  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  the  administration 
of  naval  affairs  was  largely  in  hia  hands,  and 
he  introduced  some  important  reforms.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  tho  lower  on  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  the  popish  plot  in  May, 
1679,  but  liberated  the  following  February. 
Ho  became  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
168-1.  He  wrote  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Nary 
(1690),  and  left  in  his  manuscripts  a  Duiry, 
written  in  shorthand,  which  was  deciphered 
and  first  published  by  Lord  Braybrooke  in 
1823.  The  work  is  almost  unequalled  for  its 
naive  candour,  and  its  gossiping  pages  give  a 
singularly  piquant  sketch  of  the  court  and 
society  of  Charles  II.'s  reign. 

Perceval,  Si>emeu  (/>.  1762,  d.  1812), 

was  the  second  son  of  John,  Earl  of  Egmont, 
and  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1786  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  ten  years  later  took  silk.  At 
the  same  time  he  entered  Parliament  as  M.P. 
for  Northampton,  and  was  soon  noticed  by 
Pitt  as  a  promising  member.  In  supporting 
the  Treason  and  Sedition  Hills  he  rendered 
good  service  to  the  government.  Addington 
appointed  Perceval  his  Solicitor-General,  and 
in  1802  Attorney-General,  in  which  capacity 
he  had  to  conduct  the  prosecution  of  Peltier 
for  a  libel  on  Bonaparte,  and  in  spite  of  the 
brilliant  defence  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ho 
secured  a  verdict  of  guilty.  He  held  that 
office  until  Pitt's  death  in"l806.  In  March, 
1807,  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  in 
1809  he  was  named  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury. At  that  time  the  war  in  the  Peninsula 
was  being  carried  on  :  NajMtleon  had  as  yet 
received  no  check  on  the  Continent ;  England 
was  spending  millions  in  encouraging  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  offer  an  effectual  resist- 
tance  to  him.  Foreign  politics  were  thus 
all  engrossing,  and  scarcely  any  attention 
was  paid  to  the  reforms  at  home,  which  were 
so  badly  need.  d.  For  three  years  his  ministry 
Listed,  and  then  on  May  11,  1812.  he  was 
shot  by  one  Bellingham,  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Nothing  could  have 
happe  ned  so  opportunely  for  Perceval's  repu- 
tation as  his  murder,  which  raised  him  to  the 
position  of  a  martyr.  From  having  l»con 
really  a  minister  of  moderate  abilities,  by  his 
death  he  suddenly  became,  in  public  estima- 
tion a  jKiIitical  genius,  a  first-rate  financier, 
and  a  powerful  orator.  We  can  now  look 
hack  more  calmly  and  sen-  in  him  a  man  of 
shrewd  sense,  imperturbable  temper,  narrow 
views,  and  restless  ambition,  which,  to  his 
credit,  never  led  him  astray  from  the  path  of 
integrity. 

Alison.  Hirt.of  Euro)*  ,•  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Memoir*  of  Cot  i  t  of  tht  Rejnxeii ;  Q.  Rose.  Diary. 

Percy,  Hexhy  (*.  1364,  d.  1403),  who 


from  his  impetuosity  and  daring  was  surnamod 
"  Hotspur,"  was  the  son  of  Henry  Percy, 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  When  quite  young 
he  was  sssociated  with  his  father  in  the  charge 
of  the  Scotch  prisoners,  aud  in  1386  he  wa* 
sent  to  release  Calais,  and  made  many  daring 
excursions  into  lMcardy.  He  killed  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  in  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  where  he 
was  himself  taken  prisoner.  On  his  release  he 
fought  in  France  and  Britanny.  He  joined 
Henry  of  Lancaster  on  his  landing  iu  England 
in  1399,  and  received  substantial  rewards  from 
him  subsequently.  Becoming  discontented, 
however,  with  the  king,  Percy  joined  in  1403 
with  Douglas,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Mortimer,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward, 
Earl  of  March. 

Perrers.  Alice,  was  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber  of  Philippa,  Queen  of  Edward 
HI.  After  his  wife's  death  she  acquired 
immense  influence  over  the  king,  and  inter- 
fered in  tho  affairs  of  State,  supporting  the 
policy  of  John  of  Gaunt.  In  the  Good  Par- 
liament (1376)  most  serious  charges  were 
brought  against  "her.  She  had  interfered  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  her  rapa- 
city and  extravagance  were  equally  un- 
bounded. She  was  compiled  to  take  an  oath 
never  to  return  to  the  king's  presence ;  and  it 
was  ordained  that  if  in  the  future  she  be- 
haved as  she  hail  in  the  past,  she  should  for- 
feit her  goods  and  be  banished.  On  the  death 
of  the  Black  1'  rince,  however,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Good  Parliament  were  reversed, 
and  Alice  Perrers  resumed  her  influence  over 
the  king.  She  was  present  at  his  death-bed, 
but  fled  from  it  after  robbing  him  of  his 
finger  rings.  She  appears  to  have  died  in 
1400. 

Perrot,  Sir  John  (4.  1527,  d.  1592),  was 
reputed  to  be  tho  son  of  Henry  VIII.  Ho 
was  imprisoned  by  Mary  for  his  religious 
opinions,  but  under  Elizabeth  rose  for  a  time 
to  high  favour.  In  1570  he  was  appointed 
President  of  MunBter,  where  he  suppressed  a 
widespread  reindlion,  and  in  1584  was  made 
I<ord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  His  policy,  though 
calculated  to  benefit  the  country,  gave  such 
offence  to  the  clergy  that  they  contrived,  by 
means  of  forged  documents,  to  obtain  his 
recall,  which  was  followed  by  his  trial  for 
high  treason  in  1592.  He  was  found  guilty, 
though  probably  on  very  insufficient  evidence, 
of  using  language  derogatory  to  the  queen, 
and  of  giving  secret  encouragement  to  Spain ; 
and  died  in  the  Tower  of  a  broken  heart, 
September,  1592. 

Persian  War,  The  [1856).  At  the  en<? 
of  1855  a  series  of  studied  insults  toward** 
Mr.  Murray,  the  British  minister  at  the 
Persian  court,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  his 
mission  from  Teheran,  and  break  off  com- 
munication with  the  Persian  government. 
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Attempts  were  made  to  patch  the  matter  up, 
but  the  news  of  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Herat,  in  spite  of  treaty  obligations,  was 
followed  by  u  declaration  of  war  by  England 
(Not.  1, 1856).  An  army  of  6,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  JamcB  Uutram,  was  at 
once  despatched  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
English  attacked  Rushan,  a  fort  near 
Bushire,  and  the  placo  was  carried  after  an 
obstinate  defence.  The  next  day  Bushire 
was  attacked  and  similarly  captured.  On 
Jan.  27,  Sir  James  Outram  arrived  and 
took  the  command.  Being  joined  by  part  of 
Havelock's  division,  he  advanced  on  Burras- 
goon,  where  the  Persians  were  encamped, 
found  it  deserted,  and  returned  after  destroy- 
ing all  the  stores  found  there.  On  his  return 
he  was  much  annoyed  by  the  Persian  cavalry, 
but  eventually  succeeded  in  attacking  and 
driving  off  the  pursuing  force.  A  short  lull 
in  hostilities  occurred  now.  But  on  March  26 
the  strong  fortress  of  Mohamrah  on  the 
Karoo ii  river  was  attacked  by  sea  and  land. 
The  garrison  was  commanded  by  Prince 
Khan  Mirza.  No  real  attempt  was  made  at 
*  defence  ;  the  guns  of  the  fort  and  town 
were  quickly  silenced  by  the  fleet,  and  then 
the  prince  abandon.*  I  the  place  and  retreated 
to  Akwttz,  100  miles  up  the  Karoon,  where 
he  had  large  magazines  and  supplies.  Sir 
James  Outram  immediately  organised  an 
expedition  under  Commander  Rennio  to 
ascend  the  river  and  destroy  this  place.  The 
steamer  advanced  on  the  29th,  and  on  April 
1  found  the  enemy,  about  7,000  strong,  posted 
at  Akwaz.  The  troops  lauded  and  advanced 
against  the  town.  There  was,  however,  no 
struggle.  The  Persians,  cowed  by  their 
disasters,  fled  at  once,  and  again  allowed 
their  camp  to  be  taken  possession  of  with  all 
the  stores  it  contained.  On  tho  4th  tho 
expedition  returned  to  Mohamrah,  and  thus 
the  operations  closed.  Meanwhile,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  peace  had  been  adjusted  at 
Paris.  The  Shah  agreed  to  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  Herat,  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Afghanistan,  to  guarantee  protection  to 
the  English  commerce,  and  to  suppress  slaverv 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.    [Malcolm,  Sik  John.] 

Outram,  Persian  Expedition ;  .Annual  Register, 
1856. 

Perth  was  taken  bv  Bruce  from  the 
English  (1311),  and  in  1332  was  fortified  by 
Elward  Baliol,  who  was  for  a  time  besieged 
there  by  the  Earl  of  March.  In  133!*  it  was  re- 
taken by  Robert  the  Stewart  from  Sir  Thomas 
Ughtred,  Edward  II  I.'s  lieutenant.  In  1559  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Queen  Regent  and  a 
French  bodyguard ;  in  Sept.,  1644,  it  was  taken 
by  Montrose  after  the  battle  of  Tippermuir,and 
in  May,  1689,  by  Claverhouae.  In  1715  it 
was  occupied  by  I/ord  Mar.  and  in  1745  was 
also  in  tho  hand's  of  the  rebels  for  some  time. 
Jani^s  I.  was  murdered  (1436)  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Black  Friars  in  Perth. 


Peterborough,  Benedict  or  (</.  1193), 
was  of  unknown  origin.  In  1173  he  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  to  the  Archbishop  oi 
Canterbury;  in  1177,  Abbot  of  Peterbo- 
rough; and  in  1191,  Vice  -  Chancellor  oi 
England.  Tho  Chronicle  which  is  erroneously 
attributed  to  him  extends  from  11 69  to  1 192, 
and  is  highly  important  for  the  period  it  em- 
braces, giving  much  information  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  writer. 

Benedict  of  Peterborough's  Chronicle  ku 
been  pnblisbed  in  the  Rolls  Series,  with  invalu- 
able introductions  bjr  Bisbop  Stubba.  who  sug- 
gests, with  much  probability,  that  Kicbanl 
FiU-Neal,  Bishop  of  Loudon,  is  the  author 

Peterborough,  Charlbs  Mordauxt,' 
Eakl  or  (b,  1658,  d.  1736),  in  1675  succeeded 
to  his  father's  estates.  In  his  youth  be 
served  under  Admirals  Torrington  and  Marl- 
borough in  the  Mediterranean.  For  his  bold 
opposition  to  the  designs  of  James  II.  he 
was  compelled  to  betake  himself  to  the  Hague, 
where  he  strongly  recommended  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  invade  England.  When  William 
had  landed  at  Torbay,  Mordaunt  went  on 
before  him,  and  occupied  Exeter,  lie  became 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  a  post 
to  which  he  was  unsuited ;  and  where  he 
quarrelled  with  Godolphin,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent financier.  He  was  created  Earl  of 
Monmouth.  In  1690  Caermarthen  procured 
his  retirement  from  office.  In  1696  he  at- 
tempted to  ruin  his  opponents  by  the  help  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick's  confessions.  But  the 
attempt  failed,  and  Monmouth,  now  hated  by 
both  parties,  was  stripped  of  his  employments. 
In  1697  he  succeeded  tohis  uncle's  fortunes  and 
title.  On  tho  accession  of  Anne  he  w;is  offered 
and  refused  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
the  West  Indies.  In  1705  he  was  sent  to 
command  in  Spain.  He  captured  the  for- 
tresses of  Montjuich,  and  Barcelona  fell. 
Though  he  had  but  a  handful  of  men,  he 
at  once  pushed  on  to  relieve  San  Mattheo. 
He  accomplished  the  feat  with  1,200  men, 
and  drove  the  Spanish  army  of  7,000  men 
before  him  into  V  alencia.  From  Valencia  he 
set  out  in  the  night  and  defeated  a  reinforce- 
ment of  4,000  men.  A  French  army  under 
Marshal  Tesse,  and  a  fleet  under  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  were  sent  to  blockade  Barcelona, 
Peterborough  attempted  to  raise  the  siege, 
but  failed.  He  then  produced  a  commission 
apj>ointing  him  commander  of  the  fleet  as 
well  as  the  army,  and  set  out  in  an  open  boat 
in  quest  of  it.  He  was  picked  up  by  one  of 
the  ships ;  and  though  he  failed  to  bring  on 
an  engagement  with  the  French  fleet,  he  re- 
lieved Barcelona.  But  he  quarrelled  with  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who  disapproved  ol  his  de- 
sign of  marching  at  once  on  Madrid.  Unable 
to  endure  a  command  divided  between  himself 
and  Gal  way.  he  left  the  army  for  Genoa.  In 
1707  he  returned  as  a  volunteer  ;  but  Sunder- 
land, a  warm  supporter  of  Galway,  roughly 
recalled  him.    He  visited  Vienna,  the  camp 
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of  Charles  XII.  at  Alt-Rastadt,  and  that  of 
Marlborough  in  Flanders.    In  1711  he  was 
stmt  to  Vienna    in  order  to  reconcile  the 
Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.    In  1713 
he  was  made  Governor  of   Minorca.  On 
the  accession   of  George  I.,  he  was  made 
general  of   the    marino    forces   of  Great 
Britain,  an  office  continued   under  Guorgo 
II.    In  1717  ho  was  suddenly  arrested  at 
Bologna  on  the  groundless  charge  of  plotting 
against  the  Pretender's  life     In   1719  he 
conducted,  on  his  own  responsibility,  an  in- 
triguo  with  the  French  court  through  the 
Duke  of  Farm*,  uncle  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
which  resulted  in  tho  dismissal  of  tho  minister 
Alboroni.    In  1735  he  died  at  sea,  on  his  way 
to  Lisbon.     "This  man,"  says  Macaulay, 
"  was,  if  not  tho  greatest,  yet  "assuredly  the 
most  extraordinary  character  of  that  age.  .  . 
But  his  splendid  talents  and  virtues  were 
rendered  almost  useless  to  his  country  by  his 
restlessness,  his  irritability,  his  morbid  craving 
for  noveltv  and  for  excitement.  His  weakness 
had  not  only  brought  him,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  into  serious  trouble,  but  had  impelled 
him  to  some  actions  altogether  unworthy  of 
his  humano  and  noble  nature." 

Macular,  Hul.  of  Bn9  ;  Stanhope,  Hi*t.  oj 
Eng.  and  Bar  of  S««***ion  t'»  Sj»ain. 

Peterloo  Vesting,  The  (August  16, 
1819),  was  the  m  ist  celebrated  of  the  meetings 
in  which  the  national  desire  for  Parliamentary 
Reform  found  expression.  Manchester  decided 
to  follow  th>j  example  of  Birmingham,  and 
made  large  preparations  for  a  graud  meeting 
on  Aug.  16,  181  a,  under  the  load  of  a  noted 
reformer,  "  Orator  "  Hunt.  The  county  execu- 
tive inido  extensive  military  arrangements  to 
prevent  any  rioting  or  disturbance.  On  tho 
day  fixed,  between  50,000  and  60,000  peoplo 
marched  into  St.  Peter's  Field,  then  on  the 
ouUkirtsof  Manchester,  while  the  magistrates 
were  watching  tho  proceedings  from  a  neigh- 
bouring house.  As  soon  as  Hunt  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  assembled  crowd,  they  sent  tho  chief 
constable  to  arrest  him — a  hopeless  impos- 
sibility in  the  face  of  an  enthusiastic  mob. 
The  Yeomanry  were  then  sent  to  charge  tho 
crowd  ;  but  they  became  scattered,  lost  their 
order,  and  were  beginning  to  experience 
some  rough  treatment  at  tho  hands  of  the 
crow.l,  when  the  magistrates  gavo  tho 
Hussars  orders  to  charge.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  effectual ;  "  the  charge  swept 
the  mingled  mass  of  human  beings  before 
it ;  people,  yeomen,  and  constables,  in  their 
confused  attempts  to  escape,  ran  over 
one  another."  The  meeting  was  broken 
up ;  Hunt  was  arrested,  and  the  field  was 
left  strewn  with  the  victims  of  the  im- 
petuous charge,  which  has  given  to  the 
P.-terloo  Meeting  the  name  of  the  Manchester 
Massacre. 

Walpole,  Hi*.  of  Eng.  from  IS  15;  Annual 
B#yuf#r;  Lift  of  Eldon. 


Peters,  or  Peter,  Hugh  (A.  1598,  d. 
1660),  was  a  native  of  Fowey  in  Cornwall,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  became, 
lecturer  at  St.  Sepulchre's  Church  in  tho  city, 
and  in  1 633  minister  of  an  Independent  con- 
gregation at  Rotterdam.  In  1635  he  emi- 
grated to  Massachusetts,  and  succeeded 
Roger  Williams  as  pastor  at  Salem.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1641.  "I  was  sent 
over  to  his  majesty,"  he  said  on  his  trial, 
"  that  we  might  have  a  little  help  in  point  of 
excise  and  customs,  and  encouragements  in 
learning."  He  remained  in  England,  and 
became  an  active  preacher  and  army  chaplain. 
In  1649  he  accompanied  Cromwell  toD/oland, 
and  became  one  of  tho  commissioners  for  tho 
amendment  of  the  laws  (1652).  He  was  also 
appointed  one  of  tho  Triers  (1654).  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  excepted  from  tho  Act  of 
Indemnity,  tried  as  a  regicide  and  condemned 
to  death.  He  was  charged  with  plotting  the 
king's  death  with  Cromwell,  and  with  exciting 
tho  soldiers  against  him  by  his  preaching 
before  and  during  tho  trial.  He  was  also 
accused  by  rumour  of  being  himself  the  exe- 
cutioner of  Charles  I.,  but  this  was  not 
brought  forward  on  his  trial.  He  was  exe- 
cuted on  Oct.  16,  1660. 

Peter's  Fence.  [Rom-feoh.] 
Petition  and  Advice  (1657).  On  Feb. 

23,  1657,  Sir  Christopher  Pack  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  address 
proposing  the  recasting  of  tho  constitution. 
This  was  discussed  and  amended  for  a  month, 
and  finally  presented  to  Cromwell  on  Mar.  31 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Petition  and  Advice." 
April  was  spent  in  discussions  between  Crom- 
well and  a  committee  of  tho  House  touching 
the  question  of  the  kingship  (definitely  re- 
fused by  Cromwell  on  May  8),  and  dealing 
with  defects  which  he  perceived,  and  amend- 
ments which  he  suggested  in  other  portions 
of  the  proposed  constitution.  The  Commons 
finally  added  a  supplement  to  the  original 
M  Petition  and  Advice,"  called  "  The  Humble 
Additional  and  Explanatory  Petition  and 
Advice."  The  two  documents  together, 
known  shortly  by  the  title  of  tho  first, 
made  up  tho  new  scheme  of  government. 
Cromwell  was  empowered  to  choose  his  suc- 
cessor, and  confirmed  in  the  Protectorate. 
Parliaments  were  to  be  called  every  two 
years  at  the  furthest,  and  enjoy  all  their 
customary  rights.  Several  classes  of  persons, 
viz.,  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  generally  all 
persons  who  had  borne  arms  against  the  Par- 
liament, and  not  sine**  given  signal  testimony 
of  their  good  affections,  were  excluded  from 
political  rights.  The  Protector  was  em- 
powered to  nominate  a  second  House  of 
seventy  members,  his  Church  establishment 
sanctioned,  and  a  limited  toleration  secured. 
To  the  Protestor's  Council,  consisting  of 
twenty-one  persons,  approved  by  Parliament, 
an  important  share  in  the  government  was 
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given.  Protector  and  Council  together  disposed 
of  the  fixed  yearly  revenue  (£1,300,000),  now 
granted,  and  were  responsible  for  its  expen- 
diture to  Parliament.  On  the  whole  the 
Petition  and  Advice  established  a  far  more 
workable  distribution  of  political  power  than 
the  Instrument  ot  Government. 

MaMon,  Lift  of  Milton  ;  Ouizot,  CromittW  ; 
Carljrlc,  C.  omvtWt  Lrtttrt  and  Spttchet ;  Bur- 
ton, Diary.  £<J.  H  y.] 

Petitioners  (1679)  wm  the  name  given 
to  those  members  of  the  Opposition,  or 
"Country"  party,  who  in  this  year  presents 
petitions  to  Charles  II.  u*kiug  him  to  summon 
a  Parliament  in  Jan.,  1680.  Their  opponents 
presented  counter-petitions,  expressing  ab- 
horrence of  the  attempt  to  encroach  on  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  were  hence  called  Ab- 
horrers  (q.v.). 

Bum  ft .  1/of.  of  hi*  Oicn  Timt,  ii. 

Petition  of  Bight  (1028).  When 
the  third  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  met,  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  resolved  to  begin  by 
vindicating  the  violated  rights  of  the  subjects 
rather  than  renewing  the  attaek  on  Buck- 
ingham.    After  a   general    discussion  the 

Commons   proceeded   to  jkiss  resolutions 

against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  unparliamen- 
tary taxation,  and  other  grievances.  Wont- 
worth  suggested  that  they  should  proceed  by 
a  bill  which  should  define  what  the  law 
should  be  in  the  future,  but  though  his  idea 
was  adopted  by  the  Commons,  the  king's 
Openly  expressed  opposition  obliged  them  to 
drop  it  (April  28).  Coke  now  proposed  that 
they  should  ask  the  Lords  to  join  with  them 
in  a  Petition  of  Right  (May  6),  and  after  about 
three  weeks'  delvite  the  I'pper  House  passed 
the  petition  ( May  2s  .  The  petition  demanded 
four  things: — (i)  That  no  freeman  should  be 
obliged  to  give  any  gift,  loan,  l»cnevolenee  or 
tax.  without  common  consent  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, i  21  That  no  freeman  should  be  im- 
prisoned contrary  to  the  biws  of  the  land. 
■3)  That  soldiers  and  sailors  should  not  be 
billeted  in  private  houses.  4)  That  commis- 
sions to  punish  soldiers  and  sailors  by  martial 
law  should  In-  revoked,  and  no  more  issued. 
Charles,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council, 
answered  evasively,  "  The  king  willeth  that 
right  l>e  done  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  realm,  und  that  the  statute 
be  put  in  due  execution."  Dissatisfied  with 
this  reply,  the  Commons  prepared  a  remon- 
strance against  the  advisers  by  whose  counsel 
the  king  had  acted.  The  king  interrupted 
them  by  a  message  forbidding  them  to  meddle 
with  affairs  of  State.  The  House  boldly  took 
up  again  the  charges  against  Buckingham. 
Before  this  determination,  and  before  the  am- 
biguous attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
king  yielded  and  assented  to  the  petition  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  form.  But  the  king's 
final  surrender  did  not  secure  the  agreement 
of  king  and  Commons.    A  new  quarrel  soon 


arose  on  the  question  whether  the  petition 
rendered  illegal  the  levy  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  without  a  Parliamentary  grant. 
Nevertheless,  the  king's  acceptance  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  great  era  in  English  history. 

Gardiner,  Hut.  of  Eng.,  /fiW-/««.  H*llam. 
CW.  Hut.  [C  H.  F.] 

Petitions.    [Parliament  ;  Crown.] 

Petty,  Sia  William  (4.  1623,  d.  1687), 
became  in  1652  First  Physician  of  the  Irish 
Army.  Afterwards  as  Surveyor-General  he 
surveyed  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  and 
by  buying  up  the  claims  of  the  soldiery  to 
the  forfeited  lands  he  acquired  large  estates. 
He  published  several  works,  among  them  his 
valuable  Political  Arithmetic  and  a  J'otitieal 
Surrey  of  Inland. 

Philip,  Kino  (A.  1527,  d.  1598),  though 
nominally  sovereign  of  England,  had  only 
a  brief  and  transient  connection  with  this 
country.  He  was  affianced  to  Queen  Mary 
in  1554,  and  celebrated  his  marriage  with  her 
in  July  of  that  year.  He  remained  in  the 
country  little  more  than  a  year,  during  which 
he  hurried  on  the  Catholic  reaction,  and  began 
the  41  Spanish  terror."    [Mary  ;  Elizabeth  ] 

Philiphaugh,  Tuf  Battls  or  (Sept  13, 
1645),  was  fought  at  a  place  two  miles  west  of 
Selkirk,  when  Montrose's  Highland  army  was 
surprised  by  David  Leslie  with  4,000  horse. 
Montrose  himself  escaped  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  force,  the  rest  were  cut  in  pieces. 

Philippa,  Qup.bn  (b.  eirea  1312,  d.  1369), 
wife  of  Edward  III.,  daughter  of  William, 
Count  of  Holland,  and  Hainault,  was  married 
to  Edward  in  1328.  She  accompanied  her 
husband  on  some  of  his  foreign  expeditions, 
and  at  other  times  defended  the  kingdom  in 
his  absence. 

Phipps.  Sir  Constantinb,  defended 
Sachcverell  in  1710,  and  was  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  1711  to  1714.  He  whs  an  active 
Jacobite,  and  in  1713,  by  his  efforts,  won  the 
Dublin  elections  for  his  party. 

Phoenix  Park  Murders.  [Ireland.] 

Picton,  General  Sir  Thomas  </>.  175ft, 
d.  1815),  entered  the  armv  in  1771.  In  1794 
he  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies:  and  on 
the  capture  of  St.  Lucia,  two  years  later.  Sir 
Ilalph  Abercromby  recommended  him  for  th* 
lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  68th,  and  soon 
afterwards  ap)>ointed  him  Governor  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad.  In  this  capacity  he  al- 
lowed torture  to  lie  applied  according  to  the 
Spanish  law.  I/egal  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted, and  in  1805  he  was  found  guilty  by  a 
jury  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  A  new 
trial  was,  however,  granted,  and  the  verdict 
was  reversed  in  1808.  In  1809  ho  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  Waleheren  expedition,  and 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Flushing.  Before 
he  had  recovered  from  a  malarious  fever, 
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which  ho  had  contracted  on  this  expedition,  he 
was  ordered  to  Portugal  to  conunand  the  3rd 
Division,  nicknamed  the  Fighting  Division. 
At  Badajos  he  rend<  red  most  signal  service. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  invalided,  but  re- 
sumed  his  command  in  time  to  share  in 
tho  battle  of  Vittoria,  where  his  division  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  He  was  engaged 
in  nearly  all  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
in  the  south  of  France.  On  the  news  of  the 
est  ape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  at  Wellington's 
express  desire,  Pioton  accepted  a  command 
under  him.  At  Quatre  Bras  he  was  with  a 
verv  inferior  force  opposed  to  Ney,  and  for 
three  hours  sustained,  unaided,  a  most  obsti- 
nate contest.  In  this  battle  he  received  a 
wound,  of  which  ho  told  no  one,  lest  he 
should  Imi  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the 
greater  battle,  which  hu  knew  must  soon 
take  place.  Accordingly  he  was  present  in 
command  of  the  5th  Division,  against  which 
Napolwi  launched  one  of  his  earliest,  and, 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  testified,  *'  one 
of  his  most  serious  attacks."  As  he  wits  in 
the  act  of  giving  the  word  for  that  charge 
which  repulsed  the  attempt  to  break  the 
English  line,  he  was  struck  by  a  muskct-hall 
on  the  temple,  and  killed  instantaneously. 
The  story  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
on  bad  terms  with  Picton  has  been  totally 
denied  by  the  duke  himself,  who  appreciated 
his  qualities  and  solicited  his  services  both  in 
the  Peninsula  and  in  Flanders. 

Monoirr  of  Picton  ;  Napier,  Prnin$nlar  War  ; 
Wellington  iMijmteht*. 

Picts,  The  (<>.,  Picti,  or  painted  people), 
wore  the  nation  who  in  early  times  inhabited 
tho  north-eastern  and  northern  parts  of  tho 
modern  Scotland.  Their  ethnology  has  been 
one  of  the  most  controverted  points  even  in 
Celtic  antiquities.  Hut  no  one  now  believes 
that  they  were  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  the 
general  consensus  .seems  to  be  that  they  were 
Celts  of  the  Goidelic  rather  than  of  the 
Brythonie  type.  It  has.  however,  been  shown 
that  not  only  some  of  their  plaee-mnnes,  but 
also  some  of  their  customs,  ean  hardly  be  of 
Aryan  origin,  and  that  consequently  they 
were  largely  of  "Ivernian"  or  pre- Aryan 
descent.  But  the  term  Picts,  which  is 
obviously  of  Roman  origin,  does  not  seem  to 
be  indicative  of  race,  but  to  have  Wn  simply 
used  to  denote  a  group  of  people  of  various 
origin  dwelling  together,  who  ultimately 
became  members  of  the  name  politiral  organi- 
sation. To  the  classical  writers  the  term  Pict 
simply  meant  the  whole  aggregate  of  the 
tribes  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the  Koman 
walls,  who  at  an  earlier  age  were  known  as 
the  Calodonii  ami  Meat**.  They  never  were 
subjugated  by  the  Romans,  and  even  when 
the  Scots  had  occupied  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  they  still  held  the  mgion  north  of 
the  Forth,  and  east  of  Drumalban,  though  at 
a  later  date  Scandinavian  conquests  deprived 
them  of  the  extreme  north  of  the  island.  The 


range  of  mountains  called  the  Mounth  divided 
the  northern  from  the  southern  Picts.  Then? 
was  also  a  third  Pictish  territory  in  Galloway, 
whose  inhabitants,  shut  off  by  Brythonie 
tribes  from  their  northern  brethren,  were 
called  the  Niduari  Picts,  and,  curiously 
enough,  retained  the  name  long  after  it  had 
become  extinct  north  of  the  Forth.  [Gal- 
loway ;  Ci  mhria.]  When  they  first  became: 
prominent  in  history  as  the  devastators  of  the 
abandoned  province,  the  Picts  were  mostly 
heathens.  The  Picts  of  Galloway  had  become 
at  least  partially  converted  to  Christianity  by 
the  preaching  of  Ninian  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  the  teaching  of  Columlw  established 
among  the  Picts  the  authority  of  the  monastic 
and  tribal  church  of  lona,  and"  created  intimate 
relations  between  the  immigrant  Scots  and 
the  rate  they  had  driven  over  Drumalban. 
About  th*»  "same  time  u  united  Pictish 
monarchy  seems  to  have  grown  up,  with  a 
peculiar  rule  of  succession  in  the  female  lino 
that  was  certainly  pro-Aryan.  Before  long, 
however,  the  Picts  wore  compelled  to  fully 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  great 
Northumbrian  monarchs  of  tho  seventh 
century.  The  rash  enterprise  of  Egfrid  led, 
however,  to  the  Pictish  victory  of  Dunnichcn 
(Neohtansmere),  which  again  Secured  their 
freedom  (CHf)}.  In  tho  next  century  tho 
teaching  of  the  missionary,  St.  Bonifarius, 
induced-  Nectan,  King  of  tho  Picts,  to  exj>cl 
the  Columban  clergy,  ami  introduce  the 
Roman  usages  {"17).  The  result  was  constant 
war  with  the  Scots,  which,  along  with  the 
Danish  inroads,  which  now  became  constant, 
reduced  the  Pictish  kingdom  to  much  misery. 
The  history  of  the  period  after  B.  tie's  invalu- 
able work  ends  is  very  obscure.  The  Pictish 
law  of  succession  esj>coially  exj<osod  the  state 
to  the  danger  of  foreign  kings.  At  last,  in 
844,  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  "the  first  of  the 
Scots."  established  a  new  dynasty  in  the  land 
of  the  Picts.  which  produced  the  political 
union  of  Picts  and  Scots.  After  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century  there  are  no  more  kings  of 
the  Picts— or  of  Scone,  as,  after  its  capital, 
the  staite  was  sometimes  called — but  of  A  than. 
The  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  was  thus,  except  for  the  Norse  jarldoms 
on'  coasts  and  islands,  united,  at  least  nomi- 
nally, into  a  single  state. 

Ki»«s  or  this  Puts. 

Bmdc,  son  of  Muilcon   d.  584 

Onrtnaidh,  sou  of  Dnmelch   .  .       .  d.  Ada 

Nectan,  grandson  of  I'erd     .      .      .      .  d.  612 

finioch.aouof  Luchtrea  .      .      .  d.  631 

Oartnaid,  son  of  Wid   d.  635 

Brnde  „       „   d.  Ml 

Talnrvnu       ,   d.  653 

Ttuortran,  son  of  Eaofred     .      .  .  d.  657 

Oartnaid,  tun  of  DoinuaU      .       .      .       .  d.  663 

Drtmt  ,,       „   <L  672 

Brude,  son  of  Bile   d.  6«t 

Taran,  nuu  of  Ent«tidirh      .      .       .       .  d.  6W7 

Brude,  eon  of  Derili   d.  "OS 

Nectan    „       „  ,  .  ah.  724 

Brunt       „       •»  .  ...  er.  7^6 
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Alpin,  sou  of  Eoch&idh  d.  728 

Nectan,  son  of  Derili  itt.  t  d.  729  (31!') 

Austin,  wu  of  Fergus  d.  "61 

Urude      1 ,         »*  »      •             ■          d.  763 

Ciniod.  ton  of  Wredech  <i.  775 

Alpin,  son  of  Wioid  d.  780 

Tulor&an,  son  of  Angus  d.  782 

Drest,  ion  of  Talontaa  d.  7S3 

Conall.  son  of  Taidg  ....    d.  789(90 T) 

Constantin,  son  of  Fergus  •      .      .   d.  tSO 

A         -  ,,  .     d.  H3S 

I>ru*t,  son  of  Constantin  /  . 
Talorgnn.  son  of  Wthoi!   t     1      '       ■  •«*•*» 
EoKunan  (UvetO,  son  of  Angus     .      .       .    tl.  839 

Wad,  son  of  Itarguit  d.  842 

Brude      .,         .,  d.  8*3 

Kenneth  MacAlpin  d.  859 

Skene,  Critic  Scotland,  gives  the  only  fnll  and 
critical  account  of  the  Picts,  based  on  the 
original  authorities,  edited  by  Mr  Skene  in  his 
Chroiiu-l/i*  of  the  Pictt  and  Scot*.  Khys's  Celtic 
Britain  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  history,  and 
throws  much  light  ou  the  ethnology  of  the  Pict*. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace  was  the  name 
given  to  the  insurrection  in  Yorkshire  anil 
Lincolnshire  in  15bb\  caused  chiefly  hy  th« 
ecclesiastical  and  other  refonnsof  Henry  VIII. 
and  Cromwell.  It  was  headed  hy  a  young  Lin- 
colnshire gentleman,  named  Rolnjrt  Aske,  and 
joined  by  most  of  the  gentlemen  and  nobility  of 
Yorkshire.  The  rebels  mustered  in  great  foreo 
and  advanced  towards  York,  which  they  occu- 
pied. Joined  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Ix>rd 
Darey,  and  the  Perries,  the  rebels,  30,000  strong, 
moved  southwards.  At  Doncaster  they  were 
met  by  the  royal  commissioners,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A 
conference  was  held,  and  the  rebels  were  in- 
duced by  the  terms  offered  to  disband.  But, 
finding  that  their  demands  were  not  really  to 
bo  complied  with,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
anew  under  Sir  Francis  Bigod.  This  was 
suppressed  with  grtyit  severity.  Martial  law 
was  established  in  the  north.  Aske.  Darey, 
and  twenty  other  loaders  were  seized  (March, 
1637)  and'  executed,  and  the  movement  was 
stamped  out. 

Pindarrie  War.  The  Pindarries  were 
a  body  of  freeliooters,  established  in  the 
Vindhya  Hills,  recruited  from  all  nations  and 
religions,  and  finding  employment  sometimes 
with  the  armies  of  native  princes,  sometimes 
in  predatory  excursions  of  their  own.  Their 
expeditions  were  of  the  most  destructive 
character ;  all  mounted  and  lightly  armed 
they  crossed  tho  country  in  marches  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  f»  11  U{>on  the  devoted 
district,  carried  off  everything  movable  in  it, 
and  burnt  the  houses  and  crops.  In  1815  the 
Pindarries  crossed  the  Norbudda,  and  ravaged 
the  English  possessions  in  the  Deccan.  Ix>rd 
Hustings  determined  to  end  this,  and  pro- 
pared  large  armies  in  all  the  presidencies. 
The  matter  was  complicated  by  the  extensive 
Conspiracy  organised  by  Bajoo  Kan  and  Appa 
Kahib,  and  tho  treachery  of  Dowlut  Rao 
Soindia.  Tho  vigorous  measures  of  IiOnl 
Hastings,  however,  broke  up  the  conspiracy, 
and  the  Pindarries  were  beaten  again  and 


again  (1817).  Chetoo  Singh,  their  chief, 
ever,  with  the  remnant  of  his  followe 
the  number  of  20,000,  assembled  in 
The  English  fore**  were  concentrated 
great  attack  ;  the  Pindarries  seeing  the 
lessncss  of  resistance,  fled;  Chetoo,  dep 
of  his  followers,  sought  refuge  in  the  to 
of  Malwa,  where  he  was  devoured  by  a 
and  the  Pindarries  submitted  (1818)." 

Pinkoe,  I  h  i  Battle  of  (1001),  was  f< 
between  the  English  and  the  Danes,  in  > 
the  latter  were  victorious.  Pinhoe  is  a  v 
three  miles  east  of  Exeter. 

Pinkie  Clench.  Tub  Battle  op 
10,  1647),  was  fought  during  the  Prof 
Somerset's  campaign.  The  two  force* 
drawn  up  on  each  sido  of  the  Esk,  tho  En 
Under  Somerset  and  Warwick,  tho  »S 
under  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  Tho  S. 
crossed  the  river  and  at  first  gained  tin 
vantage,  but  were  scattered  by  a  great  cl 
of  the  English. 

Pipe  Bolls,  The,  or  Great  Bolls  of 
Exchequer,  are  preserved  in  the  Record  < 
and  are  almost. perfect  from  2  Henry  I 
the  present  date.  They  relate  to  ull  nia 
connected  with  the  revenue  of  the  ci 
crown  lands,  &c,  and  are  of  great  valu< 
historical  and  genealogical  purposes.  A 
Roll  Society,  for  the  publication  of  these  d 
ments,  was  formed  in  1883. 

Pipewell,  The  Council  or  (1190), 
held  by  Richard  I.,  immediately  after 
coronation,  to  raise  money  and  make  o 
preparations  for  his  Crusade.  Pipewell  Al 
is  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  neighbour! 
of  Rockingham. 

Pitcairn  Island.  In  April,  1798. 
crew  of  H.M.S.  Bounty  mutinied,  owin: 
the  harsh  conduct  of  their  commander,  I. 
tenant  Bligh.  After  many  adventun't 
remnant  of  the  mutineers  reached  Pitc 
Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where,  togc 
with  some  women,  natives  of  islands  in 
South  Seas,  they  formed  a  settlement,  rem; 
able  for  the  orderly  and  exemplary  con< 
of  its  inhabitants.  Their  descendants  inh 
the  island  to  this  day.  The  settlement 
visited  by  Captain  Elliot  in  1839,  who  p 
such  a  favourable  report  of  the  state  of 
islanders,  that  assistance  was  sent  out  to  tl 
by  the  government. 

Pitt,  William  (*.  1759,  rf.  1806),  the 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Lady  H< 
Grenvjlle,  was  horn  May  28,  1759,  and  v 
early  gave  siirn*  of  his  future  greatness  in 
marvellous  precocity.    In  1773  he  w.nt 
to  Pembroke   Hall,  Cambridge,  where 
industry  led  him  to  devour  mathematics  ; 
classics  alike.      He   left   (Cambridge  m 
after  his  father's  death,  and,  being  called 
the  bar  in  1780,  went  the  Western  Circi 
But  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  geu< 
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election  took  plat  e,  and  Pitt  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Appleby.  In  the  following 
February  Pitt  made  his  first  speech  in  favour 
of  Burke's  plan  for  Economical  Reform.  His 
power  was  recognised  at  once ;  Fox  proclaimed  j 
him  one  of  the  first  men  in  Parliament.  Ho 
continued  to  gain  influence  and  admiration  by 
every  speech  he  made.  Early  in  December 
news  came  of  Cornwallis's  surrender  in 
America,  and  Pitt  seized  tho  opportunity  to 
attack  the  government.  The  ministry  re- 
signed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rockingham's 
cabinet.  Pitt  was  offered  the  Vice-Treasurer- 
ship  of  Ireland;  but  he  knew  his  own 
value,  and  declined  the  offer,  which  would 
not  have  given  him  a  peat  in  the  cabinet. 
He  nevertheless  supported  the  government 
till  Rockingham's  death.  Then  followed 
Lord  Sholburne's  brief  tenure  of  office,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Coalition.  When  that  came 
to  an  end  in  Dec.,  1783,  the  king  invited 
Pitt  to  form  a  government.  Never  had  a 
Prime  Minister  a  more  difficult  task  before 
him.  In  December  the  majority  against  him 
was  almost  two  to  one  ;  but  such  was  Pitt's 
resolution  and  tact,  that  by  March  5,  1784, 
it  had  dwindled,  after  sixteen  divisions, 
down  to  a  bare  majority  of  one.  The  country 
at  largo  was  vehement  in  its  support  of  tho 
government,  and  the  city  of  London  pre- 
sented Pitt  with  its  freedom.  Pitt  now 
dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  government 
candidate*  were  everywhere  returned.  Pitt 
at  twenty-four  "domineered  absolutely  over 
the  cabinet,  and  was  the  favourite  at  once  of 
the  sovereign,  the  Parliament,  and  the  nation." 
Already  in  1 782  he  had  demanded  an  inquiry 
into  the  system  of  Parliamentary  representa- 
tion. When,  however,  he  was  in  power  with  a 
large  majority  at  his  back,  he  was  prevented 
by  the  king's  strenuous  opposition  from  again 
introducing  the  ■abject,  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution soon  had  the  effect  of  driving  tho  mere 
notion  of  reform  of  any  kind  out  of  men's 
minds.  He  nevertheless  did  make  an  effort  in 
that  direction  when,  in  1785,  he  introduced  a 
bill  '*  to  amend  tho  representation  of  the 
people  of  England  in  Parliament."  During 
his  first  eight  years  of  power,  Pitt  enjoyed  a 
time  of  tranquillity  and  j>eaee,  when  there  were 
no  wars  being  c  arried  on  by  England,  at  any 
rate  at  a  nearer  distance  than  India,  and  the 
country  and  Parliament  alike  were  anxious 
to  see  carried  out  some  of  the  numerous 
reforms  which  had  been  so  often  talked  about. 
The  first  of  these  measures  which  Pitt  ap- 
proached was  the  vexed  question  of  Indian 
government,  which  had  proved  the  death  of 
jne  Coalition  ministry.  Pitt's  India  Rill  was 
quite  successful,  and  was  followed  by  his 
scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt.  In  the  same  year  (1786)  began  tho 
measures  for  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings.  Pitt  took  no  active  part  in  it, 
though  he  gave  hi*  support  to  the  prosecution. 
In  1788  the  king  fell  ill,  and  Pitt,  supporting  | 


the  constitutional  view  of  the  Regency  ques- 
tion against  Fox,  who  warmly  took  up  tho 
cause  of  the  Prince  of  Wales/attached  him- 
self more  firmly  than  ever  to  Goorgo  III. 
'  In  the  same  year  ho  advocated  with  all  his 
eloquenco  a  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  When  the  French  Revolution  broko 
out,  Pitt  appeared  in  a  new  light.  For  tho 
remaining  years  of  his  life  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  leading  the  European  opposition 
to  France.  His  war  administration,  however, 
was  far  from  fortunate,  and  his  military 
enterprises  were  ill-planned  and  unsuccessful. 
But  at  home  he  still  held  his  own  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  countrymen.  Ho  saw  the  im- 
mediate necessity  for  the  union  of  Ireland 
with  England  ;  but  the  king's  narrow-minded 
obstinacy  prevented  him  combining  Union 
with  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  alone,  ho 
said,  would  make  the  Union  effectual.  But 
Pitt  was  not  the  man  to  be  baulked  in 
his  endeavours  to  fulfil  a  promise  ;  and,  as 
he  could  not  have  his  own  way  in  the 
matter,  he  resigned,  in  1801,  the  post  which 
he  had  held  so  triumphantly  for  seventeen 
vears,  and  with  him  went  all  the  abler  mem- 
bers of  his  administration.  "All  that  was 
left  to  the  king  was  to  call  up  the  rear  ranks 
of  the  old  ministry  to  form  the  front  rank  of 
a  new  ministry."  Addington  became  Prime 
Minister,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  succeed, 
chiefly  by  the  help  of  Pitt,  who  supported 
him,  and  by  the  conclusion  of  a  pcaco  with 
France  on  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
But  the  real  incapacity  of  Addington,  com- 
bined with  the  restless  ambition  of  Bonaparte, 
at  length  compelled  Pitt  to  assume  u  different 
attitude  towards  tho  ministry.  Parliament 
and  the  nation  at  large  looked  to  Pitt  as  the 
only  man  who  could  save  tho  country  in  the 
event  of  the  war  which  it  was  seen  must  soon 
be  continued  with  France.  Addington  felt  the 
pressure  on  all  sides,  but  tried  to  come  to 
terms  with  Pitt,  which  would  still  leave  him 
in  the  possession  of  a  large  share  of  powor. 
In  May,  1803,  Pitt  emerged  from  the  retire- 
ment in  which  he  had  been  living,  and  made  a 
great  speech,  advocating  the  declaration  of 
war.  In  April,  1804,  Addington  resigned. 
Pitt  was  commanded  to  form  a  ministry. 
He  desired  a  broad  government,  which  should 
include  all  the  highest  talent  in  the  kingdom 
—  Fox,  Grenville,  Windham,  and  others. 
But  the  king's  obstinacy  once  more  defeated 
an  excellent  scheme.  Pitt  yielded,  and  formed 
a  Tory  administration.  Most  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  both  at  home,  and  by  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  combinations,  to  avert  the 
threatening  danger ;  and  the  glorious  victory 
of  Trafalgar  in  Oct.,  1805,  crushed  the  French 
navy.  But  the  close  of  Pitt's  career  is  melan- 
choly. The  Opposition,  which  had  refrained 
from  any  factious  resistance  to  the  war  policy 
of  the  government,  in  April,  1805,  proposed 
a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Melville  for  mis- 
|  management  of  the  navy  while  Treasurer 
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under  Pitt's  former  administration.  Pitt  stood 
by  his  <dd  friend ;  but  the  Speaker's  casting 
vote  decided  a  division  against  the  accused. 
Pitt  regarded  the  adverse  vote  as  almost  a 
vote  of  censure  on  himself,  and  was  quite 
crushed.  In  the  following  July,  Parliament 
was  prorogued ;  hut  the  war  was  carried  on 
with  Napoleon's  usual  activity.  In  September 
1*itt  had  the  satisfaction  of  negotiating  with 
Russia  and  Austria  a  pen  oral  coalition  against 
Napoleon,  who  in  reply  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  invading  England.  Circumstances, 
however,  prevented  him  from  carrying  out 
that  scheme,  and  he  turned  hiB  attention  to 
the  Continent.  The  capitulation  of  the 
Austrian  army  at  Clm  on  (Jet.  19  was  the 
first  result  of  this  change  of  plan.  The  news 
proved  a  death-blow  to  Pitt,  which  even  the 
news  of  Trafalgar  four  days  Liter  could  not 
avert.  The  next  duy,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
dinner,  he  spoke  the  last  words  he  was  ever  to 
utter  in  public.  In  December  he  retired  to 
Bath  to  rest ;  but  the  news  of  Austerlitz  com- 
pleted the  breakdown  of  his  health.  He  whs 
just  able  to  travel  to  London  in  January  for 
tho  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  21st;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  I*utney.  he  was  too  ill 
to  attend,  and  two  days  later,  on  Jan.  28, 
1806,  he  died.  Pitt  has  been  justly  called 
the  man  of  Parliamentary  government.  No 
man  ever,  from  his  earliest  appearance  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  his  latest  days,  exer- 
cised so  alisolute  a  sway  over  that  assembly. 
By  his  incorruptible  integrity,  conspicuously 
displayed  during  nineteen  years,  ho  did  more 
than  any  one  man  to  crush  out  the  corruption 
in  high  [daces  which  had  prevailed  during  the 
first  eighty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Masse.v.  Hi*<  ;  8ta»bope.  Pitt;  GrentUU 
Corrtfjwndtnct  ;  Pitt  *  Speeches ;  Purl.  Hi*. ; 
Je».e,  Af«m.  o/  Reujn  of  Geurae  III. ;  May,  Cotut. 
Hut. ;  MttcauUj,  E-ayt ;  Adolphus,  UUt.;  Lord 
Ko^berv,  Mm.  PUt.  [W.  K.  S.] 

Place  Bills.  Thh  Fiust  (1672)  was  a 
measure  congenial  to  the  Tory  reformers  of 
William  1 1 1  .'s  reign.  Its  object  was  summarily 
to  exclude  all  placemen  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  "  Nobody  thought  of  drawing  a 
line  lH'twoen  the  few  functionaries  who  ought 
to  l>e  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  crowd  of  functionaries  who  ought  to 
be  shut  out.  A  member  who  was  to  be 
chosen  after  1693  was  not  to  accept  any  place 
whatever."  The  bill  was  violently  opj>osed 
in  the  Upper  House,  Marlborough  making  a 
great  speech  in  its  support.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  forty-two  were  in  its  favour  and 
forty-four  against  it.  Proxies  were  called, 
however,  and  the  bill  was  lost  by  three  votes. 
Next  year  the  bill  was  introduced  again,  and 
strain  easily  passed  the  Commons.  It  pro- 
vided that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, elected  after  Jan.  1.  1694,  should 
accept  any  place  of  profit  under  the  crown, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  hie  seat,  and  of  being 
incapable  of  sitting  again  in  the  same  Par-  J 


liament.  Tho  Lords  added  the  wise  amend- 
ment. "  unless  he  be  afterwanls  chosen  to 
serve  in  the  same  Parliament."  Tho  Com- 
mons agreed  to  this  amendment.  William, 
who  appears  to  have  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  the  bill,  refused  his  assent.  Tho 
angry  Commons  first  passed  an  address, 
affirming  that  those  who  had  advised  the 
king  on  this  occasion  were  public  enemies; 
and  then,  on  the  motion  of  Hurley,  appoint* -d 
a  committee  to  draw  up  a  representation  to 
the  king.  William,  however,  in  his  reply, 
yielded  nothing.  "  Thus  ended,  more  happily 
than  William  had  a  right  to  expect,  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  contents  in  which  he  ever 
engaged  with  his  Parliament."  In  1694  the 
bill  was  introduce  again  into  the  Commons 
It  was  thrice  read,  but  on  the  third  reading 
was  rejected  by  thirty-three  votes.  The  result 
of  the  bill  would  nave,  as  Uankc  remarks, 
caused  "Parliament  and  the  administration 
to  stand  against  one  another  as  two  distinct 
bodies."  The  Second  (1743)  was  originally 
proposed  by  Sandys,  but  subsequently  op- 
posed by  him  on  the  ground  that  George  II. 
was  antagonistic  to  the  measure.  "  Derided," 
says  llallam, "  though  it  was  at  the  time,  it  had 
considerable  effect  ;  excluding  a  great  num- 
l>er  of  inferior  officers  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  has  never  since  contained  so 
revolting  a  list  of  court-deputies  as  it  did  in 
the  age  of  Walpole." 

Plautageuet,  the  name  by  which  the 
house  of  Anjou  is  generally  known,  is  derived 
from  planta  gttu»ta,  the  broom-plant,  a  spriir 
of  which  was  usually  worn  by  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou,  father  of  Henry  II.,  on  his  cap.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  custom  of  his  is  to  be 
taken  to  indicate  his  love  of  field-sports,  or  as 
a  sign  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  humble 
origin  of  tho  house  of  Anjou,  which  had  for 
its  founder  a  woodman  of  Bennes.  [  Angbuns.] 

Plantagenet.  Family  or.  [Angevin*.] 

Plassey,  The  Battle  op  (June  23. 1767), 
was  fought  by  Clive  against  the  troops  of 
Surajah  Dowlah  in  the  campaign  undertaken 
to  avenge  the  massacre  of  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta.  ( 'live  having  concluded  his  arrange- 
ments with  Meer  Jaffier,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Suraiah  Dowlah,  recapitulating  the  grievances 
which  the  English  had  to  complain  of,  and 
stating  that  he  was  coming  to  Moorshodaliad 
to  arrange  them.  He  set  out  from  Chander- 
nagore  on  June  13  with  an  army  of  1,000 
Eurojwans,  2,000  natives,  and  eight  pieces  of 
cannon.  Slw  r  Jaffier,  however,  proved  faith- 
less, and  on  the  19th  the  rains  set  in  with 
great  violence.  Clive  saw  that  he  had 
advanced  too  far  to  recede,  and  that  there 
would  be  more  danger  in  retiring  than  pro- 
ceeding. Accordingly  he  called  a  council  of 
war  on  the  question,  and  it  was  almost  unani- 
mously decided  not  to  risk  an  action.  In 
|  spite  of  this,  however,  on  June  22,  the  British 
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forco  crossed  the  Hooghly,  and  at  midnight 
encamped  in  a  grove  of  mango-trees  at 
Planer.  In  the  morning  the  Nabob's  troops, 
headed  by  a  body  of  fifty  Frenchmen,  were  in 
motion,  and  the  uss.tu.lt  began  with  a  furious 
cannonade.  The  English  escaped  the  shots 
by  sitting  down  under  cover  of  a  high  bank. 
About  noon  a  alight  shower  damaged  the 
enemy'*  powder.  They  were  compelled  to 
withdraw  their  artillery,  and  Clive  advanced 
vigorously  to  the  attack  of  their  lines.  In 
spite  of  the  gallantry  of  the  French,  Clive 
was  able  to  storm  the  camp,  rout  the  whole 
army,  and  pursue  them  for  about  six  miles. 
The  enemy,  it  is  supposed,  lost  about  500  men  ; 
the  English  only  soventy-two.  The  Nabob, 
influenced  by  the  conspirators,  had  been  the 
first  to  fly,  and,  mounted  on  a  camel,  and 
followed  by  about  2,000  horse,  boro  to  his 
capital  the  news  of  his  disgrace. 

Mill,  Hint.  t>f  India;  Gk-ig,  Life  of  Cliit. 

Platen,  Madamb  de,  was  a  sister  of  the 
Countess  of  Darlington,  the  mistress  of 
George  f.  We  find  the  sisters  supporting 
Carturet  against  Walpole  and  Townshend, 
who  relied  on  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal.  She  received  a  bribe  of  £10,000  to 
facilitate  the  passing  of  the  South  Sea  Bill. 
In  1723  a  marriage  was  arranged  between 
her  daughter  and  the  Count  of  St.  Flo- 
rentin,  but  the  countess  required  as  a  con- 
dition that  a  dukedom  should  be  granted  to 
the  bridegroom.  This  Carteret,  as  Secretary 
for  the  Southern  Department,  exerted  himself 
to  obtain  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Horace 
Walpole  was  thereupon  sent  by  his  brother 
to  Paris  to  counteract  the  intrigue.  Madame 
de  Platen  was  ultimately  consoled  by  a 
portion  of  £10,000  from  George,  but  the 
interference  of  Walpole  caused  Carteret  to 
retire  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 

Flay  h  cms  e  BU1,Tm  e  ( 1 737) ,  was  brought 
forward  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  ordor  to 
check  the  "indecency  of  the  stage.  His  Play- 
house Act  was  an  amendment  to  the  Vagrant 
Act  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  "  It  declared," 
say*  Lord  Stanhoj>e,  "  that  any  actor  without 
a  legal  settlement,  or  a  licence  from  the  Ijord 
Chamberlain,  should  be  deemed  a  rogue  and  a 
vngabond.  To  the  I/ml  Chamberlain  it  gave 
legal  power  instead  of  customary  privilege; 
authorising  him  to  prohibit  the  representation 
of  any  drama  at  his  discretion,  ana  compelling 
all  authors  to  send  copies  of  their  plays  four- 
teen days  before  they  were  acted,  under  for- 
feiture of  £50,  and  of  the  licence  of  the 
house.  Moreover,  it  restrained  the  number 
of  playhouses,  by  enjoining  that  no  person 
should  have  authority  to  act  except  within 
the  liberties  of  Westminster,  and  where  the. 
king  should  reside."  The  bill  was  carried  in 
spite  of  the  vigorous  opjs>sition  of  Lord 
Chesterfield :  and  its  effect  in  subjecting  all 
plays  acted  to  the  previous  examination  of 
H«sr.-:fi 


the  Ix)rd  Chamberlain  and  the  officials  ap- 
pointed by  him,  has  never  been  undone. 

Pleas,  The  Coi  kt  of  Common,  or  Com- 
mon Bench,  gained  existence  as  h  separate 
court  from  the  curia  regis  by  the  17th  article 
of  Magna  Charta.  which  provided  that  "com- 
mon pleas  should  not  follow  the  court,  but  be 
held  in  some  fixed  place."  In  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I II.  it  was  distinguished 
from  the  Exchequer  and  the  King's  Bench 
as  having  cognisance  of  the  private  suits  of 
subjects.  The  Court  of  Common  Pitas  was 
held  at  Westminster.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  were 
forbidden  to  interfere  in  its  jurisdiction, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  4hat  reign  com- 
mences a  regular  scries  of  Chief  Justices  of 
Common  Pleas.  A  full  bench  consisted  of 
the  Chief  Justice  und  of  four  (after  31  Ar  32 
Vic,  of  five)  puisne  judges.  This  court  had 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Queen's 
Bench  and  Exchequer  in  personal  nctions 
and  ejectment.  It  had  an  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion in  real  actions.  I'nder  the  Parliamentary 
Elections  Act  of  18f>8,  and  under  the  Railway 
and  Canal  A(t  of  1853,  it  also  received  ap- 
peals from  the  Revising  Barristers'  courts. 
Appeals  from  this  court  formerly  lay  to  the 
King's  Bench,  but  were  transferred  bv  21 
Geo.  TV.  and  1  Will.  IV.  to  the  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench  and  the  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer sitting  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 
The  exclusive  jurisdic  tion  of  the  court  was 
maintained  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873, 
for  the  Common  Pleas  Division,  but  in  virtue 
of  8.  31  it  has  since  Iwen  merged  hy  Order  of 
Council  in  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice. 

Wharton,  Lav  Lexicon  ;  Stubb«,  C«*«t  Hi*t., 
ii.  206.  rw.  H.J 

Pie  gill  und,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

890  —        wa*  a  man  of  very  extensive 

literary  acquirements,  and  one  of  the  chief 

ornaments  of  Alfred's  court.    It  is  generally 

supposed  that  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the 

compilation  of  a  portion  of  the  .4»ylo-S(uon 

Chroutcle,  and  it  is  known  that  he  assisted  the 

king  in  many  of  his  literary  undertakings, 

notably  in  the  translation  of'  Gregory's  pis- 

torals.     "  He  curried  out   consistently  the 

plans  of  Alfred,  ami  laboured  diligently  to 

secure  for  the  Church  a  learned  ministry . 

Aaser.  r.ta  Alfvtdi  ,  WUluun  of  Malmesbnry, 
G«*ta  iVnlyicum  ■  Hook,  A rchbokop*. 

Plnnket,  Wiu  iam  Contnoham,  1st  Loud 
Plwket  (*.  1764,  d.  1854),  the  son  of  a  Pros- 
byterian  minister,  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  and  in  1787  called  to  the  Irish 
bar.  In  1807  lie  became  member  for  Mid- 
hurst;  in  1812  for  Dublin  University.  Ho 
i  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speakers  in  an 
age  of  onrtors.  He  was  not  a  Whig,  but  a 
follower  of  Lord  GrenviUe.  In  1821,  after 
Grattun's  death,  he  Kcame  the  chief  pro- 
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motor  of  Catholic  Emancipation  (q.v.)  in 
Parliament.  Ho  had  before  been  Solicitor- 
Generul,  antl  in  1821  became  Attorney- 
General,  for  Ireland.  As  Buch  ho  proceeded 
cx  officio  against  the  promoters  of  the  "  Bottle 
Plot"  (q.v.),  and  his  conduct  was  criticised  in 
Parliament,  but  ho  was  able  to  vindicate  it 
successfully.  In  1827  Cunning  tried  to  get 
him  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  but 
the  king  refused.  Ue  was,  however,  made 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  a  peer.  In  1830  he 
became  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Poitiers,  The  Battls  op  (Sept.  19,  1356), 

was  the  second  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince's 

great  victories  over  the  French.    In  1355  the 

truce  which  had  been  concluded  for  eight 

years  came  to  an  end.    The  Black  Prince  at 

the  head  of  a  great  army,  largely  composed  of 

mercenaries,  landed  in  Guienne,  and  marched 

up  the  Guronne,  plundering  the  country. 

The  following  year  ho  marched  towards  the 

Ix>ire;  but  near  Poitiers  he  found  his  wav 

l«irred  by  60.000  men  under  King  John  of 

France.    The  prince's  army  is  said  not  to 

have  exceeded  8,000 ;  but  it  was  von*  strongly 

posted  behind  lanes,  hedges,  and  vineyards, 

which  were  lined  with  archers.    His  offers  to 

treat  were  rejected,  and  the  French  horse 

pressed  on  up  the  lane.    But  they  fell  back 

in   confusion    before   the   arrows  of  the 

English.     At   tho  same  time  they  were 

charged  in  flank  bv  the  English  cavalry, 

while  the  main  body  of  the  English  foot 

advanced  on  their  front.   The  French  fought 

dosperately,  but    were  completelv  routed. 

8,000  of  them  were  killed,  and  among  the 

crowd  of  prisoners  was  King  John  himself. 

Froiasart,  ChronicU ;  Jeh«n  le  Bel,  Chroniqve* ; 
Longman,  EdWd  th*  Third. 

Poitiers,  William  of  ib.  circa  1020), 
was  a  Norman  soldier  who  subsequently  took 
orders,  and  became  one  of  William  the  Con- 
queror's chaplains.  He  wrote  Getta  Giiliclmi, 
an  account  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  em- 
bracing the  period  from  1036  to  1067.  Being 
a  contemporary  account,  his  history  is  of  con- 
siderable value. 

Pole,  Arthi-r,  son  of  Geoffrey  Pole,  and 
nephew  of  Cardinal  Pole,  attempted  in  1562 
to  form  a  conspiracy  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother.  Edward  Pole,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  against  Elizabeth,  offering  in 
A-aae  of  his  success  to  sink  his  own  claims  to 
the  throne  in  favour  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  plot  was  discovered  before  it  came  to 
anything,  and  Pole  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  condemned  though  not  executed.  His 
claims  to  the  tlirone,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
win  over  a  large  number  of  adherents,  were 
dnrived  from  George,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  of  Edward  IV. 

Pole,  John   nit  la  ,   Michael  db  la. 
£8uitolk.J 


Pole,  Reginald,  Cardinal  (6.  1500,  d. 
1558),  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Pole,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.  Though 
educated  for  the  Church  and  destined  for  tho 
highest  ecclesiastical  preferments,  he  gave  up 
all  his  prospects  rather  than  acquiesce  in  the 
divorce  of  Queen  Catherine  and  the  separation 
of  England  from  the  Papacy.  He  retired  to 
Italy,  and  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III. 
He  was  tho  intimate  associate  of  Contarini 
and  the  early  reformers  of  Catholicism ; 
had  an  important  share  in  tho  business  of 
the  Curia,  and,  it  is  said,  narrowly  mutscd 
the  papal  chair.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Council  of  Trent,  though  that  assembly  con- 
demned his  doctrine  of  justification!  H*» 
never  lost  sight  of  England;  wrote  a  book 
against  Henry ;  constantly  stirred  up  the 
Catholic  powers  against  him,  and  was  the 
leading  representative  of  English  Catholicism 
in  Europe.  At  last  the  reaction  under  Mary 
restored  him  to  England  as  papal  legate  and 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lie  was  her 
leading  adviser  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
though  he  is  said  to  have  been  averse  to 
some  of  the  more  brutal  aspects  of  her  perse- 
cutions. Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Paul  IV.,  who 
deprived  him  of  his  legatine  position. 

Phillips,  Lift  of  i»<»t>,  with  Ridley's  Animad. 
r«  i  "i  ■  mi  *  ,-  Froude,  Hitt.  of  I  »■■.,  and  Pol*'* 
Work*,  including  him  Epittoiat  and  IM  Schitmatt 

Polish.  Note,  Thr  (1863).  The  news  of 
the  Polish  insurrection,  and  its  sanguinary  sup- 
pression, excited  great  enthusiasm  and  sym- 
pathy in  England  and  France  for  the  Polish 
cause.  France  was  ready  for  intervention  if 
England  would  join.  Earl  Russell  went  to 
the  extent  of  drawing  up,  in  concert  with 
France  and  Austria,  a  note  on  the  subject, 
urging  on  the  Russian  government  six  points 
as  the  outline  of  a  pacification  of  Poland. 
These  were — a  complete  amnesty,  a  national 
representation,  a  distinct  national  administra- 
tion of  Poles  for  tho  kingdom  of  Poland,  full 
liberty  of  conscience,  with  the  repeal  of  all 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  Catholic  worship, 
tho  recognition  of  the  Polish  language  as 
official,  the  establishment  of  a  regular  system 
of  recruiting.  Lord  Palmerston,  however, 
refused  to  hear  of  anything  like  armed  inter- 
vention. When  Russia  learnt  that  the  note 
wasa  mere  unsupported  suggestion,  she  treated 
it  coolly  and  contemptuously.  The  question, 
howover,  was  brought  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  P.  Hennessy.  The  result 
was  a  hot  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Stansield,  Loro. 
Robert  Cecil,  and  others,  vied  with  each  other 
in  expressing  detestation  of  these  barbarities. 
A  great  meeting  was  held  on  tho  subject  at 
the  Guildhall,  at  which  similar  indignant 
speeches  were  delivered.    Nothing,  however, 
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done  bv  the  government  beyond  the 
tch  of  the  Note. 

Annual   R.  p>:<  ,    IHSJ ;    Hanmrdt   DtlUe* ; 
McCarthy.  Hut.  of  Our  Own  Ttm*. 

Polish  Question  (1831-32).  At  tho 

outbreak  of  the  Polish  rebellion  England 
warmly  sympathised  with  the  rebels.  At 
tho  same  time  Pulmorston,  occupied  with  the 
Belgian  question,  steadily  refused  to  assist  the 
Poles  except  by  suggestions  to  Russia.  But 
that  power  knew  he  would  not  interfere  by 
arms,  and  his  remonstrances  were  treated 
with  derision.  He  made  another  attempt  to 
obtain  mercy  for  the  Poles  after  the  fall  of 
Warsaw,  but  Neaselrode  briefly  informed 
him  that  tho  only  obligation  incumbent  on 
Russia  by  tho  Treaty  of  Vienna,  was  the 
duty  of  maintaining  the  union,  and  that  tho 
constitution  was  a  grace  of  tho  emperor, 
which  had  been  forfeited  by  rebellion.  In 
1831,  however,  the  woes  of  Poland  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
these  attacks  produced  no  result.  The  fooling 
in  favour  of  the  Poles  grow  as  tho  nows  of 
the  Kussimi  cruelties  was  brought  home, 
and  in  July,  1833,  Mr.  Cullar  Fergusson 
moved  an  address  to  the  crown  in  favour 
of  tho  Poles.  Palmerston,  however,  opposed 
this,  urging  that  the  British  government 
could  not  do  more  than  it  had  done,  unless 
it  declared  war,  and  that  the  latter  course 
would  bo  hardly  advisable.  However,  the 
most  violent  language  was  applied  to  Russia 
and  its  emperor  in  Parliament,  and  the  feeling 
against  them  became  so  strong,  that  later  in 
tho  -  - sion  the  ministry  was  compelled  to 
give  wav,  and  grant  a  sum  of  £10,000  for  the 
relief  of' tho  Polish  exiles. 

Annual  RtfUUr  ;  Hansard  *  Dtbatet. 

was  a  duty  imposed  upon  all 


freemen  for  the  making  and  repairing  of 
bridges,  and  is  the  same  as  the  "  Brig-bot " 
of  Anglo-Saxon  times.  In  a  charter  of 
Edward  I.  to  certain  foreign  merchants,  we 
find  them  exempted  from  "  pontage." 


r,  Rookk  lk  (or,  Rooeu  Pauper),  was 
the  son  of  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  By  his 
father's  influence  he  was  made  Chancellor  by 
King  Stephen  in  1 135,  but  in  1 139  he  was,  to- 
gether with  many  other  ministera,  arrested  by 
tho  king.  He  was  curried  to  Devizos,  where  his 
cousin  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  holding  out 
against  the  royal  troops,  and  the  threat  that, 
unless  ho  surrendered,  his  cousin  should  be 
put  to  death  before  his  eyes,  had  the  intended 
effect.  After  remaining  in  captivity  for  some 
time,  ho  was  rcleasod  on  condition  of  quitting 
tho  kingdom,  to  which  he  never  returned. 

Poor  Law,  Thk  (Ihbland).  There 
was  no  legal  provision  for  the  Irish  poor  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1828,  though  some  two 
and  a  half  millions  were  annually  spent  in 
charity.  In  1838  tho  English  system  was  in- 
troduced, and  though  the  Irish  were,  and  are, 


especially  unwilling  to  enter  a  poor-house,  it 
on  the  whole  succeeded.  During  the  famino, 
indeed,  the  poorer  unions  were  very  soon 
bankrupt,  and  Parliament  was  more  than  once 
called  on  to  relieve  them.  At  last,  in  1849,  the 
Rate  in  Aid  BUI  was  passed,  by  which  to  re- 
lievo the  poor  districts  of  Connaught — a  general 
rate  all  over  Ireland  was  resorted  to,  govern- 
ment lending  £100,000  for  the  relief  of  imme- 
diate distress,  on  this  security. 

Poor  Laws  is  the  name  which  has  been 
given  to  tho  legislation  providing  for  tho 
relief  and  maintenance  of  the  destitute.  In 
mediaeval  England  the  care  of  the  helpless 

1»oor  was  undertaken  generally  by  tho 
ords  of  manors,  the  parochial  clergy,  the 
monasteries,  and  religious  guilds,  and  in  tho 
case  of  poor  craftsmen  by  tho  trado  guilds. 
After  the  Black  Death  in  1349  the  surviving 
labourers  refused  to  work,  except  at  higher 
wages.  By  an  Act  of  the  same  year  (the  tint 
of  the  many  "Statutes  of  Labourers";  an 
uttempt  was  made  to  force  all  able-bodiod 
men  to  work,  and  almsgiving  to  "  sturdy  "  or 
"  valiant  "  beggars  was  forbidden.  In  the  Act 
of  1 388,  confirming  the  Statute  of  Labourers, 
appears  the  first  germ  of  a  law  of  settlement. 
Tho  labourer  was  thereby  forbidden  to  leave 
his  place  of  service,  or  to  wander  about  the 
country  without  a  passport ;  impotent  beggars 
were  to  remain  where  they  were  at  tho  pass, 
ing  of  tho  Act,  or  if  not  there  provided  for,  to 
seek  a  maintenance  within  their  hundreds,  or  in 
the  places  where  they  were  born.  In  the  Acts 
of  1495  and  1504  it  was  further  provided  that 
beggars  should  be  "sent  to  tho  place  where 
they  were  born,  or  have  dwelt,  or  are  best 
known,  to  support  themselves  by  begging 
within  the  hundred." 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  break-up  of 
tho  system  of  the  manor  and  craft-guild, 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  reli- 
gious guilds,  and  the  increase  of  prions 
owing  to  debasement  of  tho  coinage,  made 
the  question  of  pauperism  much  more 
pressing  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and 
somo  systematic  attempt  to  provide  relief  was 
necessary  to  prevent  social  anarchy.  Ia 
1536  it  was  enacted  that  while  the  "'lusty  " 
poor  might  be  "daily  kept  on  continual 
labour,"  tho  poor  who  were  not  able  to  work 
should  be  provided  for.  For  this  purpose  the 
congregation  of  each  parish  were  to  be 
exhorted  to  charitable  offerings,  and  a  book 
was  to  be  kept  by  tho  clergy  showing  how 
the  money  was  spent.  In  15ol  collectors  of 
alms  at  church  on  Sunday  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  persons  refusing  to  subscribe 
were  to  be  expostulated  with  by  the  bishop. 
By  u  later  Act  tho  bishop  was  empowered  to 
send  them  before  the  justices,  who,  if  por- 
suasion  failed,  could  impose  upon  them  the 

{ktyment  of  a  dofinito  amount.    It  was  not, 
towever,  till  1601  that  a  general  compulsory 
rating  was  substituted  for  semi- voluntary 
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contribution.  This  Act,  the  foundation  of 
English  Poor  Law.  ordered  the  nomination  by 
the  justices  of  two  or  three  overseers  in  each 
pariah,  who  were  empowered  to  raise  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  by 
taxing  every  inhabitant.  The  Act  drew  a 
clear  distinction  between  able-bodied  poor 
unwilling  to  lalsjur,  or  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment, who  were  to  be  set  to  work,  and 
impotent  lx  »or  unable  to  work,  who  were  to 
bo  relieved.  Persons  able  but  refusing  to 
labour  were  to  be  committed  to  prison. 

The  I-aw  of  Settlement,  which  took  the  place 
of  the  various  Tudor  statutes  to  suppress 
vagrancy  by  imprisonment,  whipping,  brand- 
ing, and  the  like,  began  with  an  Act  of  1062. 
This  authorised  the  justices,  upon  complaint 
of  the  overseers,  made  within  forty  days  of  a 
person's  coming  to  a  strange  parish,  to  order 
him  to  be  removed  to  his  own  place  of  settle- 
ment, unless  he  vould  give  securities  to  the 
parish  against  becoming  chargeable  to  it. 
The  natural  result  of  this  Act  was  to  keep  the 
poor  to  their  own  parishes,  and  to  prevent 
labour  going  where  it  was  needed.  Intolerable 
tyranny  was  its  outtome.  In  108.5  it  was 
enacted  that  insomuch  as  "  |K>or  people  at 
their  first  coming  do  commonly  conceal  them- 
selves," the  forty  days  should  count  from 
their  giving  notice  of  their  residence  to  the 
overseers.  In  1091  various  other  ways  of 
obtaining  settlement  were  established,  such 
as  payment  of  taxes  for  a  year,  or  a  year's 
hiring,  or  the  serving  of  an  annual  office. 
Still  more  important  was  another  provision 
of  the  same  Act.  In  order  to  prevent  misuse 
of  the  powers  of  overseers,  it  was  ordered  that 
a  register  should  lie  kept  of  jumpers  and  of  the 
amounts  received  by  them,  that  a  new  list 
should  be  made  out  yearly,  and  that  no  one  else 
should  receive  relief,  except  by  authority  of  one 
justice,  or  by  order  of  the  bench  of  justices 
at  quarter  sessions.  This  latter  clause  was 
speedily  interpreted  as  empowering  justices 
to  order  relief  to  applicants  at  their  own 
discretion.  An  attempt  was  in  vain  made  to 
meet  the  misuse  of  this  power  by  an  Act  of 
1723,  which  enacted  that  the  applicant  must 
provo  that  ho  had  already  applied  to  the  parish 
officers,  who  must  show  muse  why  he  was 
not  relieved.  But  the  evil  result  of  allow- 
ing justices  to  act  independently  in  the 
matter  of  relief  were  not  very  apjiarent  till 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  Poor  Law  worked  well  down  to  1 760. 

In  1697  a  workhouse  had  been  built  in 
Bristol  under  a  special  Act,  and  then*  "  the 
workhouse  test  "  was  first  adopted,  i.e.,  willing- 
ness to  enter  the  house  was  alone  taken  as  a 
test  of  destitution.  The  plan  proved  so 
successful  that  it  was  imitated  in  some  other 
towns,  and  by  the  Act  of  1723  parishes  were 
empowered,  singly  or  in  unions,  to  provide 
workhouses,  with  the  proviso  that  persons 
refusing  to  enter  such  houses  should  lie  refused 
relief.    This  Act  resulted  in  a  great  diminu- 


tion of  expenditure  where  adopted,  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  carried  out  in  compara- 
tively few  parishes. 

The  industrial  revolution  which  began  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  increase  of  enclosures,  led  to  a  rapid 
extension  of  pauperism,  which  was  still  farther 
encouraged  by  a  slipshod  philanthropy.  By 
Gilbert's  Act  of  17*2  i«arishes  were  empowered 
to  form  unions  or  incorporations  with  ad- 
jacent parishes;  these  incorporations  wen 
permitted  to  build  workhouses.  The  justices 
were  to  appoint  guardians  (paid  officials,  like 
modern  relieving-officcrs)  to  administer  relief. 
The  Act  of  172.J  was  practically  repealed  in 
the  case  of  incorporations  by  the  provision 
that  none  but  the  impotent  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  workhouse,  while  suitable  employment 
was  to  be  provided  for  the  able-bodii*l  near 
their  own  homes.  Sixty-seven  such  incorpo- 
rations were  formed,  and  the  result  of  the 
statute  was  that  in  five  years  the  cost  of  relief 
rose  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  million  pounds. 

The  pressure  of  the  Continental  war  led  to 
still  more  disastrous  measures.  In  1795  the 
Berkshire  magistrates  drew  up  a  declaration 
(the  so-called  "  Speenhamland  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment '')  fixing  a  scale  of  relief  according  to 
the  price  of  wheat,  and  the  number  of  chilaren 
in  a  family,  and  they  were  imitated  in  several 
other  counties.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
was  that  relief  was  granted  in  aid  of  wages, 
and  the  farmers,  themselves  benefiting  through 
their  long  leases  by  the  high  price  of  corn, 
were  able  to  throw  part  of  the  cost  of  their 
Labour  ujion  non-farming  residents  in  th-  ir 
parishes.  Next  year  an  Act  legalised  generally 
out-door  relief,  and  formally  repealed  the  Act 
of  1723.  In  1S01,  moreover,  the  justices 
became  the  rating  as  well  as  the  relieving 
authority.  Some  attempt  was  made  in  1819 
to  improve  the  state  of  things  by  empowering 
such  parishes  as  chose  to  elect  a  "  select 
vestry "  to  superintend  tho  overseers.  In 
most  parishes,  however,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts,  relief  was  still  adminis- 
tered by  the  overseers,  with  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  justices  on  the  part  of  the 
labourer  when  the  overseers  were  not  suffi- 
ciently pliant.  The  worst  consequence* 
followed-  the  agricultural  labourers  were 
pauperised,  the  bastardy  laws  made  vice  very 
profitable,  and  a  premium  was  set  on  idiom  ss 
and  improvidence,  Between  1784  and  18is 
the  amount  of  poor  rate  increased  about  three 
times  as  fast  as  population  'population  from 
eight  millions  to  nearly  twelve  millions,  poor 
rate  from  two  million  pounds  to  almost  eiyht 
millions  .  These  evils  led  to  a  commission  of 
inquiry  in  1833,  and  the  great  Act  of  1834, 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  Poor 
I*iw  after  1601.  It  attempted  to  restore  the 
workhouse  test  for  ablo-bodied  paupers; 
parishes  were  grouped  into  unions,  and  placed 
under  elected  boards  of  guardians,  and  tho 
guardians  wore  put  under  a  central  board  at 
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London  —  the  Poor  Iaiw  Commissioners, 
superseded  in  1847  by  the  Poor  Uw  Bourd, 
and  that  in  1871  by' the  Ixxal  Government 
Board,  headed  by  a  responsible  minister  a* 
President.  The  measure  was  for  a  time  very 
successful,  and  bv  1841  the  poor  rate  had 
fallen  to  £4,760,000.  In  1844  the  "  Out-door 
Prohibitory  Relief  Order"  finally  forbade 
all  relief  except  in  the  workhous  *.  But  the 
commissioners  still  allowed  out-door  relief  in 
rase  of  sickness  or  M  bodily  infirmity,"  and 
this  was  speedily  construed  to  cover  "relief  to 
j>crsons  over  sixty  years  of  age  incapable  of 
earning  wages,  hut  this  led  once  more  to  a 
rapid  increase  of  out-door  relief,  encouraging 
improvidence,  and  causing  wages  to  be  lower 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  During 
the  ten"  years  1861  — 71  the  expenditure 
rose  from  five  and  three-quarter  to  more 
than  seven  and  three-quarter  million  pounds, 
and  the  number  of  paupers  from  883,921  to 
1,037,360.  This  increase  of  paoiwrism,  together 
with  tho  growth  of  a  spirit  of  sc  ientific  philan- 
thropy, led  to  strong  efforts  to  enforce  tho 
workhouse  test,  and  these  have  met  with  con- 
siderable success.  They  have  been  seconded 
in  London  by  Goschen's  Act  of  1870,  which 
placed  workhouse  expenditure  on  a  metro- 
politan fund,  while  leaving  out-door  relief  to 
be  borne  by  each  district.  Since  then  tho 
incidence  of  the  metropolitan  poor-rate  has 
been  so  altered  that  the  richer  parishes  pay 
more  and  the  poorer  parishes  less.  In  1905 
a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  In  1909  its  report  was  issued, 

Enting  out  the  defects  of  the  present  Poor 
w,  and  formulating  proposals  for  reform. 

For  mediaeval  laws,  see  Stubbs,  Oiut.  Htrt., 
iii..  ch.  xxi.  The  mam  authorities  for  the  Poor 
Iaw  are  Nicholl,  Hut  of  Poor  Law;  Eden,  Stole 
of  th*  Poor;  Krport  of  Poor  Law  I'ommiMtcri, 
INCH  ;  (Jim,  Poor  Lair  thrdert ;  Annual  Btportt  of 
Local  Uottrnmtnt  Uoar-t,  and  of  the  Confer  tnctiaf 
Poor  Laic  tluardions.  1  ht  Poor  La«r,  by  Fowle,  U 
an  excellent  history,  coforinjc  the  whole  period, 
and  living  parallel  information  as  to  other 
countries.  The  subject  in  treated  in  its  relation 
to  the  general  economic  movement  in  Toyubee, 
Tkt  Induttruxl  Ht  volution.  For  more  recent 
efforts  see  Octaria  Hill,  ilonit  of  London  Poor 
sad  Our  Common  Land.  j  ^  , 

Poorunder,  The  Turaty  or  (March  1, 
1776),  was  concluded  Utween  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  Poonah  State.  It  annulled 
all  the  engagements  of  the  Treaty  of  Surat  to 
Rayoba,  who  was  to  disband  his  army  and 
retire  to  the  banks  of  the  Godavcry  on  a 
pension.  'Hie  Britifh  army  was  to  quit  the 
field,  Salsette  was  to  be  retained  if  the 
Governor-General  desired  it,  but  all  other 
acquisitions  were  to  l>e  relinquished;  the 
claim  of  the  English  on  the  revenues  of 
Baroach  was  conceded  with  twelve  lacs  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

Popham,  Sik  John  (A.  153 1,  «/.  1607), 
appointed  Solicitor-General  in  1579,  was  next 


year  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  became  Attorney-General  the 
year  after,  an  office  which  ho  held  for  eleven 
years,  during  which  he  took  j«rt  in  most  of 
the  important  State  trials  of  the  period.  In 
1592,  Popham  succeeded  Sir  Christopher 
Wray  as  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  which 
capacity  he  presided  at  tho  trials  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  the  conspirators  in  tho 
Gunpowder  Plot.  He  is  suid  to  have  been 
the  originator  of  the  idea  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  felons  to  New  England  and  other 
colonies.  Sir  Edward  Coke  calls  him  "  apian 
of  ready  apprehension,  profound  judgment, 
most  excellent  understanding,  and  admirable 
experience  and  knowledge  of  all  business 
which  concerned  tho  Commonwealth." 

Fo*..  Judge,  of  Em,.  ;  Fuller,  Worthiu.  - 

Popish  Plot,  The,  was  the  name  givea 
to  an  imaginary  conspiracy  of  the  Catholics 
in  the  reign  of  -Charles  II.  Though,  no 
doubt,  there  were  some  projects  for  an  attempt 
against  the  government  agitated  by  tho 
English  Catholics,  there  it  little  doubt  that 
the  *'  plot "  owed  its  existence  chiefly  to  the 
imagination  of  Titus  Gates  and  other  in- 
formers. Gates  was  an  English  clergyman 
of  bad  character,  who  had  become  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  joined  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Gmer. 
In  1678  he  deposed  before  a  magistrate  that 
he  knew  the  particulars  of  a  papist  scheme, 
by  which  the  king  was  to  l»e  killed,  a  Roman 
Catholic  ministry  appointed,  and  a  massacre 
of  the  Protestants  prcjiared  with  the  assistance 
of  a  French  army.  A  few  days  afterwards' 
Sir  Edmondbnry  Godfrey,  the  magistrate 
before  whom  Gates  had  sworn,  was  found 
murdered  on  Primrose  Hill,  and  a  universal 

Snio  spread  over  the  nation,  which  seemed 
p  the  time  to  have  lost  its  senses.  The 
wildest  stories  of  Oates  and  the  informers 
who  arose  were  believed  without  question 
Parliament  met  on  Oct.  21,  and  the  Commons 
resolved,  "  that  there  hath  been,  and  still  is,  a 
damnable  and  hellish  plot,  carried  on  by- 
papist  recusants  for  assassinating  the  king, 
the  subverting  the  government,  and  for  root- 
ing out  tho  Protcstaut  relifrion."  The  plot 
was  taken  up  by  Shaftesbury  as  a  weajxm 
against  his  political  opponents  and  the  Duke 
of  York.  On  the  evidence  of  Gates,  Danger- 
field,  Carstairs,  and  Bedloe,  many  leading 
I  Roman  Catholics  wen?  tried,  convicted,  and 
imprisoned,  or  executed,  and  Gates  went  so 
far  as  to  swear  that  he  had  heard  the  queen 
give  her  consent  to  the  king's  murder.  On 
Nov.  30  an  Act  wax  parsed  •*  for  disabling 

Epists  from  sitting  in  either  Houses  of  Par- 
ment."  In  March  of  the  following  year 
fl679)  tho  bill  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York 
from  the  throne  was  brought  in,  and  though 
Charles  deferred  it  for  that  year  by  a  disso- 
lution, it  mis  carried  through  tho  Commons 
in  Nov.,  1580.  and  rejected  in  the  Hotwe  of 
Lords.    In  Dec.,  1680,  Lord  Stafford,  the 
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most  distinguished  of  the  victims  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  was  executed.  But  by  this  time 
a  reaction  had  set  in.  The  judges  would  no 
longer  convict  on  the  evidence  of  the  in* 
formers,  and  the  people  were  alienated  by  what 
seemed  like  a  "\V  hig  persecution  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  In  March,  1681,  Charles  dissolved 
his  fifth  Parliament,  and  governed  without 
one  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign ;  and 
later  in  the  year  one  of  the  false  witnesses, 
College,  was  "put  on  his  trial,  and  condemned 
ut  Oxford,  and  Shaftesbury  himself  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  crown  for  treason,  though  the 
bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury  in 
London.  [Dates.] 

Burnet,  !li»t.  of  hit  OSrn  Time;  Macaul.iv, 

Population.  There  is  no  subject  on 
which  wilder  guesses  have  been  made  than 
those  which,  without  enumeration,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  enumeration,  have  been 
hazarded  about  the  population  of  cities  and 
counties,  about  the  numbers  of  contending  or 
invading  armies,  and  about  the  ravages  of 
famine  and  pestilence.  Accounts  of  those 
numbers  have  been  given,  occasionally  with 
wme  statement  which  appears  to  be  confir- 
matory, but  which  later  research  has  accepted 
with  distrust.  Thus,  Herodotus  states  a 
number  for  the  invading  ho6t  of  Xerxes,  and 
tuwerts  in  confirmation  of  his  figures  that  a 
rough  census  was  taken  of  the  army  and  its 
followers.  But  in  the  more  critical  age  of 
Juvenal  the  whole  narrative  was  scouted  as 
the  invention  of  a  vainglorious  and  menda- 
cious Greek.  In  the  same-  manner,  but  with 
a  better  critical  apparatus,  Hume,  in  his  essay 
on  the  populousness  of  ancient  cities,  chal- 
lenged the  assertions  of  those  who  claimed 
millions  where  thousands  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth.  In  our  own  country  the 
same  exaggerations  have  been  made,  doubtless 
in  good  faith,  Oascoigne,  the  critic,  and  in 
some  degree  the  chronicler  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University, 
and  a  highly  estimable  and  honourable  person, 
alleges  that  he  read  the  names  of  thirty 
thousand  students  in  Oxford  during  the  period 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  great  Plague 
of  1349.  They  could  not  possibly  have  been 
housed  in  the  town,  or  if  he  used,  could  hardly 
have  been  fed.  We  are  told  that  sixty  thou- 
sand persons  perished  bv  disease  in  Norwich 
between  January  and  J  uly  in  the  above-named 
year,  but  it  is  certain  that  till  the  last  thirty 
yours,  or  thereabouts,  Norwich  has  never  had 
60,000  inhabitants.  Numbers  are  habitually 
exaggerated,  and  when  panic  is  abroad  the  ex- 
aggeration rapidly  becomes  a  geometrical  ratio. 

During  the  fourteenth  century,  ami  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  could  not  have  Wn 
more  than  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  millions. 
The  proof  of  this  statement  is  partly  indirect, 
and  partly  direct.    It  may  be  confidently 


affirmed  that,  provided  the  inhabitants  of  a 
c  ountry  subsist  on  one  kind  of  grain,  as  the 
English  from  the  remotest  period  have  on 
wheat — more  generally,  iudced,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  eighteenth  century  than 
th»-y  even  do  at  present — the  number  of  persons 
in  the  country  will  be  almost  exactly  equal  to 
the  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  which  is 
annually  produced  in  the  country.  Now  it 
could  be  shown,  and  it  has  been  shown  else- 
where, that  the  maximum  produce  of  wheat 
in  England  and  Wales  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  quarters,  and  was 
probably  much  less,  the  average  rate  of  produc- 
tion per  acre  being  below  eight  bushels.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  exumined  many 
thousands  of  farm  a<  counts,  giving  the  exact 
amount  of  produce  from  the  acreage  sown  in 
all  parts  of  England,  and  he  is  confident  that 
eight  bushels  to  the  acre  is  a  liberal  estimate  in 
average  years. 

We  are  not,  however,  without  direct  esti- 
mates. There  are  several  taxing  rolls  in  the 
Record  OflBce,  especially  records  of  poll  taxes, 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  an 
approximate  estimate  of  population.  One  of 
those  more  than  a  century  ago  was  published, 
and  commented  on  in  the  Arehttologia.  In 
1377,  the  last  year  of  Edward  lll.'s  reign. 
Parliament  granted  the  king  a  poll  tax  of 
four  pence  a  head  on  all  lay  persons  over 
fourteen  years  of  age,  none  but  known  beggars 
being  exempted  from  contributing.  Beneficed 
clergymen  paid  a  shilling :  other  ecclesiastical 
persons,  except  mendicant  friars,  paid,  like 
the  laity,  four  pence.  The  number  of  persona 
who  paid  the  tax  in  the  whole  country,  and 
in  the  principal  towns,  is  given,  and  Mr.  Top- 
ham  added  one-third  to  the  amount,  in  order 
to  include  the  untaxed  part  of  the  population, 
a  quantity  which  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
time  entirely  justified,  though  now,  owing  to 
sanitary  improvements,  the  life  of  childhood 
is  prolonged  beyond  what  was  to  be  expected 
then,  and,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  youth 
to  a  more  adult  age  is  higher.  The  forty-two 
towns,  which  are  sejiarately  enumerated,  had 
an  aggregate  population  of  168,720  persons. 
The  rest  of  the  population  in  the  county  and 
small  towns  is  1,207,722.  But  from  this 
enumeration  Durham  and  Chester,  and  Wale*, 
including  Monmouth,  ore  excluded,  not  being 
taxed  in  the  grunt.  Mr.  Topham  put  thi* 
population  at  182,123,  making  a  total  of 
1,558,565.  By  adding  a  third  of  this  numher 
for  tho  children,  and  giving  a  very  liberal 
allowance  for  beggars  and  begging*  friars,  a 
total  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions  is  reached. 

Again,  there  exists  in  the  archives  of  the- 
Record  Office  an  enumeration  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  quantity  of  corn  produced  in 
nine  of  the  Kentish  hundreds.  This  was 
certainly  made  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.    Kent  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
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counties  in  mediaeval  England,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  large  amount  of  down  and  wood- 
land which  it  contain*  The  district  referred 
to  contained  no  large  town  then,  and  contains 
none  now.  The  population  was  14,813  in  tho 
period  referred  to,  and  was  88,080  in  1871,  or 
almost  exactlv  six  times  more.  Now  six  times 
two  and  a  half  millions  is  about  the  number 
of  persons  who  can  in  average  yean  be  sup* 
ported  by  the  produce  of  English  agriculture, 
the  residue  being  dependent  on  foreign 
supplies.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improb- 
able that  calculation  derived  from  these 
different  elements  should  so  closely  agree 
in  the  conclusion,  and  that  conclusion  be  an 
error. 

The  readers  of  Macaulay  will  remember 
that  this  author,  in  his  excellent  but  unequal 
chapter  on  the  state  of  England  at  the  death 
of  Charles  II.,  argues  with  conclusive  force 
that  three  separate  calculations  have  been 
made  as  to  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  about  that  time.  Gregory  King  calcu- 
lated the  quantity  from  the  hearth  tax,  and 
set  it  at  five  and  a  half  millions.  The  second 
estimate  is  taken  from  a  return  made  to 
William  III.  as  to  the  number  of  the  several 
religious  sects,  and  concludes  with  a  popu- 
lation of  under  five  and  a  half  millions.  The 
third  is  that  of  a  writer  of  our  own  time,  who 
has  gathered  his  inferences  from  tho  registers 
of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  and  reaches 
nearly  the  same  figure.  We  could  add  a  fourth 
estimate,  which  would  arrive  at  almost  exactly 
the  same  conclusion,  viz.,  from  the  rate  of 
production  from  the  soil,  which  was  at  this 
time  more  than  double  that  at  which  it  stood 
in  the  period  from  the  accession  of  Edward 
III.  in  1327  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603, 
so  great  had  been  the  progress  of  agriculture 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  ana  we  may 
add,  also,  of  opulence. 

The  fact  is,  a  country  will  always  contain 
as  many  penple  as  can  subsist  on  the  produce 
of  its  own  soil,  or,  being  engaged  in  manufac- 
ture and  trade,  can  procure  from  foreign 
sources  the  whole  or  part  of  what  it  needs  for 
its  subsistence.  Occasionally  it  produces 
nothing,  but  gets  all  its  wants  from  external 
sources,  as  Venice  did  in  the  time  of  its  greatest 
opulence  and  power.  More  frequently,  if  it 
be  eminent  as  a  trading  or  manufacturing 
country,  it  obtains  a  portion  of  its  supplies 
in  exchange  for  its  service  as  a  trader,  or  for 
its  goods  as  a  producer.  The  population  will 
be  noarly  or  quite  stationary  if  it  cannot 
expand  in  the  direction  of  trade,  or  of 
generally  merchantable  commodities.  The 
population  may  be  stationary  by  reason  of 
climate,  or,  perhaps,  of  race,  but  the  soil  of 
a  diminishing  fertility,  or  the'  soil  of  an  un- 
equal progression,  will  be  filled  by  foreign 
immigrants.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
native  ]>opulation  of  the  American  Union, 
especially  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  un progres- 
sive, though  this  has  been  denied  or  disputed. 


But  the  accession  of  the  foreign  population 
in  America  is  an  enormous  annual  total,  and 
would  be,  even  if  the  growth  of  tho  native- 
born  stocks  was  obvious  und  indisputable.  The 
fact  is,  the  production  of  food  within  the  limits 
of  the  American  Union  is  vastly  in  excess  of 
the  possible  wants  of  the  existing  population. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  growth 
and  increase  of  the  human  race  would  at  no 
remote  period  induce  some  enormous  calamity 
that  the  area  of  cultivable  land  is  limited, 
that  tho  power  of  occupation  is  limited,  and 
that  the  facilities  of  transport  arc  limited  also. 
But  at  present,  and  as  far  as  one  can  interpret 
the  facts,  for  an  indefinite  future  these  con- 
tingencies are  increasingly  distant.  The 
distribution  of  products  is  rendered  year  by 
year  more  easy,  and  the  distribution  of  labour, 
though  certainly  not  so  obvious  and  imme- 
diate, is  sufficiently  easy  for  some  relief  to  a 
local  plethora  of  labour,  or  to  a  temporary 
lack  of  employment,  or  for  the  attractiveness 
of  a  new  field  of  labour.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
true,  as  some  modern  socialists  have  alleged, 
that  a  rapid  growth  of  population  can  never 
meet  with  a  glutted  market,  or  deficient  sus- 
tenance, but  there  are  chocks  which  the 
theorists  of  the  pessimist  view  do  not  enume- 
rate, and  there  are  risks  which  tho  optimist 
interpreters  of  the  situation  do  not  recognise. 
If  Malthus  and  Ricardo  and  tho  elder  and 
younger  Mill  had  been  told  that  the  throe 
kingdoms  would  presently  contain  nearly 
forty  millions  of  people,  and  that  food  would 
be  cheaper,  employment  more  constant,  and 
wages  higher  that  when  they  sought  to  inter- 
pret the  facts,  they  would  havo  possibly 
retained  their  theories,  but  would  havo  been 
far  less  confident  in  their  accuracy. 

Over-population,  like  over-production,  is 
partial,  and  confined  to  particular  employ- 
ments or  classes.  Whin  a  calling  is  prosperous 
or  reputable  it  attracts  persons,  and  those 
who  are  attracted  are  not  easily  able  to 
abandon  their  choice.  In  the  United  States, 
and  the  English  colonies,  where  there  is  a 
boundless  field  for  certain  callings,  there  is  a 
very  restricted  market  for  others.  In  these 
countries  there  has  long  been  an  over-popn- 
lation  of  clerks  and  shopmen,  and  such 
persons  have  been  warned  for  many  yea  rs 
past  that  there  is  no  field  for  their  service  in 
a  country  which  has  infinite  opportunities, 
for  in  truth  there  never  is  an  over-population 
of  industrial  agents,  whose  services  are  per- 
manently and  increasingly  in  demand,  and 
there  always  is  an  over-population  of  tho«e 
who  cannot  find  employment  for  the  labour 
which  they  think  they  can  give,  but  which 
the  market  does  not  estimate.  So,  again, 
there  are  emplovments  of  capitalists  which 
are  over-crowded,  perhaps  at  present  more  so 
than  among  artisans.  [For  the  numbers  of 
the  population  since  1801.  see  Censi  s.] 

The  theory  of  population  U  dincumed  by  many 
writers,  from  Gregory  King  in  the  seventeentii 
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century  <lowu  to  th«  eoouomixta  of  otir  own 
time.  The  principal  w.irk.  on  which  the  lurgest 
uu  I  most  pprniaueut  c.  mtroversT  ha*  been  waged, 
is  that  ofMalthus  t'l-v. ).  !S>«  Ondwin,  Politico) 
Jurtfff  |  L»oubled.ijr,  Theory  o  f  Pojru'alioa ;  the 
writing*  of  the  two  Mills,  father  and  son  ;  and, 
for  the  aiiiucut  ronditiou  of  England,  Rogers, 
Agriculture  and  Pric-v.  and  .Sx  Cmturin  of 
Work  and  M"a„«*.  [J.  E.  T.  R.] 

Porteous  Riots.  The,  were  occasioned 
by  the*  lutuging  of  a  smuggler  named  Wilson 
at  Edinbumh  in  1 73G,  Captain  Porteoua, 
of  the  City  Guard,  ordered  his  men  to  fire  on 
the  rioters,  some  of  whom  were  killed.  Con- 
demned to  death,  Porteou*  was  respited  by  Uie 
Government,  but  was  seized  by  the  populace 
and  hanged.  The  Lord  Provost  was  declared 
incapable  of  furtber  office,  and  the  city  was 
compelled  to  pay  £1,500  to  Portcoua's  widow. 

Portland,  Kichaed  Wlston,  Eaul  or 
(A.  1577,  d.  1635),  became  collector  of  the 
customs  in  the  i»ort  of  London,  sud  one  of 
the  commissioners  ebargid  with  the  reform 
of  the  navy  (1618).  In  Sept.,  1621,  he  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In 
1624  he  strongly  opposed  war  with  Spain, 
but  contrived  to  preserve  Buckingham's 
fa\our,  and  was  created  Baron  Weston, 
April  13,  1628.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he 
strove  to  amend  the  Petition  of  Right  by 
inserting  a  clause  saving  the  king's  "  sovereign 
right,"  and  two  months  Liter  was  made  Lord 
Treasurer  (July,  1628).  After  Buckingham's 
death  ho  succeeded  to  his  influence,  and  be- 
came the  king's  chief  adviser.  As  such  ho 
advised  the  dissolution  of  the  third  Parliament, 
and  was  threatened  with  impeacliment  by 
Eliot.  In  foreign  affairs  be  aimed  at  an 
understanding  with  Spain,  and  he  opposed 
intervention  in  the  German  War.  His  in- 
fluence in  the  Council  was  assailed  by  Laud, 
by  the  queen,  by  the  Earl  of  Holland,  and 
many  others,  yet  he  retained  the  king's 
Confidence  till  his  death.  He  whs  created 
Earl  of  Portland  in  1633. 

Gardiner,  Ui*l   oj  E*g. ;  Clarendon,  HiM.  of 
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Portland,  William  Bentinck,  Eakl  of, 
afterwards  Di  kr  of  {b.  1643,  tl.  1709},  was 
a  member  of  a  noble  Dutch  family,  and  a 
close  friend  of  William  III.  His  friend- 
ship with  William  of  Grange  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  his  nursing  the  prince 
through  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox.  Gn 
the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  he  was 
sent  by  William  of  Grunge  to  England  to 
congratulate  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
York  on  their  escape.  He  was  sent  to 
England  in  1687  in  order  to  confer  with  the 
loaders  of  the  Opposition  there.  He  ac- 
companied William  to  England.  In  1689 
he  was  in  favour  of  William's  sole  claim 
to  the  throne,  and  had  a  violent  dispute 
with  Burnet  on  the  subject.  In  1690  he  was 
sent  by  William  to  Holland  in  order  to  calm 
Amsterdam,  where  the  citizens  refused  to 


!  aUow  William  to  nominate  the  magistrate, 
j  Ho  had  been  created  Earl  of  Portland,  and 
Groom  of  the  Stole.  Ho  accompanied  the 
king  to  Ireland,  and  commanded  a  troop  of 
Dutch  horse.  In  Jan.,  1691,  he  sailed  with 
William  for  Holland.  William  had  given 
him  large  grants  of  land  in  Wales,  but  the 
hostility  of  the  Commons  compelled  him  to 
revoke  the  grant  (1695).  In  July,  1697,  a 
series  of  informal  interviews  took"  place  be- 
tween hiai  and  Marshal  Boufflers  at  Hull, 
while  the  conference  was  sitting  at  Ryswick. 
with  a  view  to  terms  of  peace.  It  was  through 
these  interviews  that  the  Treaty  of  Ryswiek 
was  eventually  concluded  (Sept.,"  1697).  Mean- 
while the  friendship  between  Portland  and 
William  was  growing  cold,  for  the  former 
showed  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  the  king's 
new  favourite,  Arnold  Van  Keppel.  Next 
year,  therefore,  the  king  sent  him  to  Paris  at 
the  head  of  a  magnificent  embassy.  Portland 
executed  his  duties  with  fidelity.  Together 
with  Marshal  Tallard,  he  laid  down  the  lines 
of  the  Partition  Treaty.  Portland  returned  to 
England,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1699  sur- 
prised everyone  by  resigning  his  office  us 
Chamberbiin.  His  jealousy  of  Keppel  seems 
still  to  have  been  the  motive  that  influenced 
him.  Tho  quarrel  between  Portland  and 
Albemarle  grew  in  intensity,  and  at  length 
he  retired  altogether  from  "court.  In  1701, 
he  came  forward  to  defend  the  Second  Par- 
tition Treaty.  Together  with  Somen  he  was 
impeached  for  his  share  in  the  matter,  and  the 
Commons  requested  that  hemitrht  be  removed 
from  the  king's  councils.  Thore  were  ad- 
ditional charges  against  him  for  grants  and 
dilapiilations  of  the  royal  revenue.  But  the 
Commons,  who  refused  to  appear  at  the  trial 
of  Somers,  allowed  the  impeachments  to  drop. 
Ho  was  present  at  the  deathbed  of  William, 
and  in  his  last  moments  the  king  took  the 
hand  of  his  old  friend  and  pressed  it  tenderly 
to  his  heart.  Portland  lived  in  retirement 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  14  Bentinck," 
says  Macaulay,  "  was  early  pronounced  by 
Ttrmple  to  be  the  best  and  truest  servant  that 
ever  prince  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess,  and 
continued  through  life  to  merit  that  honour- 
able character.'' 

Burnet.  Hi'«*.  of  >..«  Orn  Time-  ;  B.>jrer.  An- 
nat*.  Macaulay,  Uut.  of  £ny.;  Kauke.  Hit.  of 
Eh-}. 

Portugal ,  Relations  with.  The  friendly 
relations  which  Henry  II.  had  established  with 
tho  princes  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  mado  the 
few  dealings  lietween  the  early  Portuguese 
monarch*  and  the  English  court  of  a  generally 
amicable  nature.  More  intimate  relations 
began  when  the  Bbick  Prince  Iwcamo  the 
partisan  of  Peter  the  Cruel  of  Castile,  and 
John  of  Gaunt  claimed  his  throne  as  his 
daughter's  hu'lmnd.  The  reigning  King  of 
Portugal,  Don  Ferdinand,  joined  the  English 
against  Henry  of  Trastamare,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  throne'  of  Peter.  In 
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1381  an  English  army,  under  the  Earl,  of 
Cambridge,  who  had  also  married  a  daughter 
of  Peter's,  came  into  Portugal;  but  very 
little  was  done,  the  English  troops  behaved 
badly,  and  Ferdinand  concluded  a  truce  with 
the  Oust  i  liana.    The  marriage  of  Cambridge'* 
son  John  to  Beatrice,  the  king's  daughter, 
was  annulled  on  the  retirement  of  the  English, 
and  on  Ferdinand's  death  in  1383,  Don  John 
of  Avis  had  to  fight  for  his  throne  against 
Beatrice's  husband.  King  John  of  Castilo. 
In   138*  John  of  Gaunt  came   with  an 
English  army  to  help  the  new  king,  whom  ho 
married  to  his  daughter  Philippe.    But  the 
campaigns  proved  unfortunate,  and  John  of 
Gaunt  abandoned  both  Portugal  and  his  hopes 
of  the  Castilian  crown.    The  career  of  mari- 
time glory  into  which  Portugal  embarked  in 
the   fifteenth  century  brought  it  into  no 
direct  relations  with  England,  though  it  pre- 
pared the  way  for  later  English  enterprise  ; 
and  when  the  English  first  appeared  in  India 
they  were  welcomed  by  the  Great  Mogul  as 
likely  to  counterbalance    tho  Portuguese. 
Intimate  commercial  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Portugal  also  sprang  up  during  tho 
later  Middle  Ages.  The  conquest  of  Portugal 
in  1580  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  led  to  the 
fitting  out  of  the  Armada  in  Lisbon  harbour, 
but  also  to  tho  English  affording  a  refuge  to 
Don  Antonio  Prior  of  Crato,  tho  popular  can- 
didate for  tho  Portuguese  throne,  in  whoso 
behalf  Drake,  in  1589,  avenged  the  Armada 
by  an  expedition  to  tho  coast  of  Portugal. 
But  though  Antonio  accompanied  the  fleet,  it 
did  more  harm  to  Spain  thin  good  to  Por- 
tugal, and  tho  plundering  of  Portuguese 
vessels,  and  the  devastation  of  Purtugueso 
colonies  by  the  English,  involved  their  old 
ally  in  their  war  against  her  new  master. 
In  1640  Portugal  began  her  successful  revolt 
under  John  of  Braganza  against  Spain.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  now  State  was  to  con- 
clude, in  1G42,  a  commercial   treaty  with 
Charles  I.  ;  but  this  rather  complicated  its 
relations  with  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth.   In  16-50  John  refused  to  surrender 
the  fleet  of  Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  which 
had  taken  refuge  in  tho  Tagus,  to  Blake ;  an 
act  which,  despite  the  voluntary  retirement  of 
the  princes,  caused  some  disagreement.  But 
in  1652  the  English  war  against  the  Dutch, 
the  enemies  of   Portugal,  and  Cromwell's 
adoption  of  an  anti-Spanish  policy  soon  after, 
made  it  an  easy  matter  to  renew  in  1654  the 
treaty  of  1642.    This  began  the  political  and 
commercial  dependence  of  Portugal  on  Eng- 
land, which  was  continued  by  the  marriage 
of  Catherine  of  Braganza  to  Charles  II.;  a 
measuro  necessitated  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  Portuguese  by  the  French  in  the  Treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  justified  by  the  security 
it   gave  to  Portuguese  independence,  l*>th 
against  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch.    But  the 
cession    of    Bombay  and    Tangier  almost 
acknowledged  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
Uist-320 


the  English.  At  last  the  designs  of  Lotrii 
XI V.  on  Spain  involved  the  Portuguese  in 
hostility  to  him,  and  justified  the  conclusion 
of  the  "Mothuen  Treaty  (q.v.)  in  1706,  which 
completed  the  dependence  of  Portugal. 
Through  it  Portuguese  armies  fought  "with 
Stanhope  and  Galway  against  the  French 
and  Spaniards  during  the  Succession  War. 
All  through  the  eighteenth  century  Portugal, 
like  Holland,  was  a  satellite  of  England. 
Tho  whole  trade  of  Portugal  fall  into  English 
hands.  The  commerce;  of  Lisbon  and  Oimrto 
was  entirely  carried  on  by  English  factors. 
The  vineyards  of  the  Douro,  and  the  mines 
of  Brazil,  were  ultimately  quite  dependent 
on  English  capital.  The  bread  which  the 
Portuguese  ate,  and  the  clothes  which  they 
wore,  were  brought  from  England  ;  and,  what 
was  worse  to  disciples  of  the  mercantile 
system,  tho  41  balance  of  trade"  was  con- 
stantly in  favour  of  the  Englitdi.  The  famous 
Marquis  of  Pombal,  who,  during  the  reign  of 
King  Joseph  (1750 — 1777)  upheld  almost 
alone  the  power  of  Portugal,  sought  to 
change  this  dependence  into  alliance  on 
equal  terms.  The  Enghsh  factors  and  Jesuit* 
combined  to  plot  his  ruin ;  but  his  triumph 
resulted  in  a  transient  revival  of  Portuguese 
trade  through  his  commercial  companies,  and 
Pitt  was  willing  to  accept  the  assistance  of 
the  Portuguese  army,  which  the  Count  von 
der  Lippe  had  reorganised  in  the  war  against 
Sj>ain  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
The  death  of  King  Joseph,  and  tho  fall  of 
Pombal,  renewed  the  degradation  of  Portugal. 
The  war  against  revolutionary  France  again 
necessitated  its  dependence  on  England.  E  ven 
in  1801,  when  France  and  Spain  were  united 
against  it,  Portugal  struggled  some  timo 
l>cfore  accepting  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  which 
gave  France  equal  commercial  rights  with 
England.  But  the  refusal  of  Portugal  in 
1807  to  accept  the  Continental  system  in- 
volved it  in  fresh  hostilities  with  France- 
English  help  alone  forced  Junot  to  conclude 
the  Convention  of  Cintra.  Henceforth  Por- 
tugal was  the  basis  of  operations  against  tbb 
French  during  the  whole  Peninsular  War- 
Government  and  army  became  alike  de- 
pendent on  England,  and  the  Portuguese 
troops,  disciplined  by  Beresford,  pi-oyinl  no 
unworthy  allies  of  the  English  under  Welling- 
ton. The  conclusion  of  the  war  left  Por- 
tugal, where  the  lilwral  spirit  was  rising,  in 
the  hands  of  the  tyrannical  government  of  a 
king  who  had  soueht  in  Brazil  a  secure 
refuge  from  the  French.  In  1822  a  con- 
stitution was  obtaini  •!  ;  but  in  1824  an  abso- 
lutist reaction  under  Don  Miguel  took  place; 
which  was  renewed  in  1828.  Canning  exerted 
all  his  energies  in  favour  of  the  constitutional 
party.  But  after  his  death  the  Wellington 
ministry  took  a  neutral  attitude,  which  prac- 
tically meant  supporting  Don  Mitrnel.  The 
heroic  struggle  of  Dona  Maria  provoked,  how- 
ever, much  sympathy,  and  in  1833  an  English 
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expedition  under  Napier  powerfully  assisted  1 
in  the  triumph  of  the  constitutional  j>arty, 
and  the  quadruple  alliance  of  England,  France, 
and  Spain  with  Portugal  guaranteed  their 
success.  In  13:35  the  Methuen  Treaty  was 
annulled.  The  recent  ambition  of  Portugal 
to  take  part  in  the  colonising  of  Africa  re- 
ceived a  check  in  1889,  when  Lord  Salisbury 
forced  her  to  abandon  hor  claima  to  Nyasaa- 
land. 

Sch&fer,  Geschickte  von  Pottugal  ;  Bouchot, 
Hittoir*  it  Portugal  tt  dt  ses  Colonies ;  Pauli, 
QescUichls  von  England ,  Sohaaz,  Enijlis>he 
HandeUyolitik ;  The  British  Merchant;  Maboi<, 
War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain  ;  The  Rights  of  an 
Knglfhman  in  Portugal  ;  Napier,  Peninsular 
War ;  Carnota,  The  Marquis  of  Pombal. 

Portugal,  Tub  Joirney  op,  was  the 
name  given  to  the  expedition  undertaken  in 
iho  year  1689  to  wrest  the  Portuguese  crown 
from  Philip  of  Spain,  and  bestow  it  on  Don 
Antonio,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  of 
Portugal.    The  expedition,  which  was  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir 
JohnNorris,  sailed  in  March,  1589.  Corunna 
waa  partly  destroyed,  while  Norris  defeated 
a  large  force  of  Spaniards  who  had  come  to  I 
relievo  the  city.    Drake  then  sailed  up  the  1 
lagufl  to  Lisbon,  whilst  Norm  landed  at  , 
Poniche  and  marched  overland  to  join  him. 
Lisbon,  however,  was  too  strong  to  bo  taken, 
the  country  refused  to  rise  for  the  Pretender, 
and  in  May  the  expedition  returned  home. 

Post-Nati,  Case  op  the.    On  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England,  it  : 
became  a  question  whether  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects, born  after  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne  {post-nati),  were  aliens  in  England  or 
not.    The  Scots  contended  that  they  were 
not,  and  the  same  view  was  taken  by  the 
judges  in  the  House  of  Lords.    In  the  House 
of  Commons  it  was  contended  that  a  statute 
would  bo  required  to  naturalise  them.  The 
point  was  decided  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  i 
Chamber,  when  ten  of  the  twelve  judged  I 
decided  that  a  post-natus  was  not  an  alien  in  I 
England. 

Post  Office,  The,  as  a  government 
service,  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  who  in  1635  commanded  his 
"  Postmaster  of  England  for  foreign  parts  " 
to  establish  postal  communication  between 
Edinburgh  and  London.  In  1710  the  system 
which  haul  developed  from  this  beginning 
waa  remodelled,  a  general  post  ollice  for  the 
throe  kingdoms  being  set  up,  under  the 
control  of  a  M  Postmaster-general."'  In  1S10 
Itowland  Hill's  penny  postage  scheme  was 
adopted  by  Parliament.  The  Savings  bank 
department  was  added  in  1861,  and  in  1870 
the  Government  took  over  the  telegraph 
mice.  The  Postal  Union  was  formed  in 
1874. 

Poynings,  Siu  Edward  id.  1521),  after 
a  distinguished  military  career  was  sent  to 
Ireland  us  Lord-Deputy  by  Henry  VII.  soon  | 


after  his  accession.  He  was  very  successful 
both  in  subduing  the  partisans  of  the  house 
of  York,  and  in  quelling  the  native  Irish 
rebels  in  Ulster,  and  along  the  borders  of  the 
Pale.  He  reduced  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
island  to  order.  His  period  of  government  is 
specially  noted  for  the  passing  in  December, 
1494,  of  "  Poynings'  Act,"  by  which  it  was 
enacted  that  all  existing  English  laws  should 
be  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  that  no  Parliament 
should  be  held  in  I  reland  without  the  sanction 
of  the  king  and  council,  who  should  also  be 
able  to  disallow  statutes  passed  by  the  Irish 
Houses.  Thus  the  legislative  independence  of 
the  English  colony  in  Ireland  was  at  an  end. 
"Poynings'  Act "  was  only  repealed  in  1782. 

Praecipe,  The  Writ  op,  was  a  peremptory 
command  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  ordering 
him  to  send  u  particular  cause  to  bo  tried  in 
the  king's  court,  instead  of  the  local  court. 
By  section  34  of  Magna  Charta  its  use  was 
limited. 

Praemunire,  Statutes  of.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  there  seem  to  havo  been  two 
forms  of  papal  exaction  more  distasteful  to 
the  English  Parliament  than  any  others: 
the  one — of  no  modern  standing  even  then 
— U»e  i  i_.it  claimed,  and  often  exercised,  by 
the  Pope  of  giving  away  Church  benefices 
In  England  to  men  of  his  own  choice,  and 
often  to  aliens;  the  other,  his  persistent 
action  in  assuming  to  himself  and  his  curia 
the  right  of  deciding  cases  of  law  which 
ouj;ht  properly  to  have  been  dealt  with  by 
the  king's  courts  at  home.  Against  each  of 
these  abuses  the  Parliaments  of  the  middle  of 
Edward  IIl.'s  reign  aimed  statutes:  at- 
tempting to  check  the  first  abuse  bv  the 
statute  of  Proritors  (1350—51),  and  tho 
second  by  tho  first  Statute  of  Pr<rmun>rt 
(1353).  By  the  latter  of  these  two  statutes 
the  king  "  at  the  grievous  and  clamorous 
complaints  of  the  great  men  and  the  commons 
of  his  realm  of  England,"  enacts  that  all  his 
liege  people  of  overy  condition  who  refer  any 
matter  properly  belonging  to  the  king's  court 
to  any  jurisdiction  outside  the  realm  shall  be 
allowed  two  months  within  which  to  appear 
before  the  king's  Council,  his  Chancery,  or  his 
justices  of  either  bench,  &c,  to  answer  for 
their  contempt  of  the  king's  rights  in  trans, 
fcrrinar  their  cases  abroad.  "  If,"  the  statute 
continues,  "  they  fail  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
at  the  due  time,  their  hinds  and  chattels  are 
all  forfeited  to  the  king ;  their  persons  are 
liable  to  be  seized,  and  if  not  found,  the 
offenders  are  to  lie  outlawed."  Two  things 
are  worth  noticing  with  reference  to  the 
statute;  first,  that  the  clergy  are  not  men- 
tioned as  petitioning  for  its  enactment  or 
assenting  to  it ;  and,  second,  that  although 
the  measure  is  plainly  levelled  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  Curia,  yet  its  aim 
is  nowhere  stuted  in  the  body  of  the  Act. 
There  were  several  subsequent  Statutes  of 
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Praemunire.  Tho  later  and  fuller  are  naturally 
more  often  called  the  statute,  as  in  a  way 
they  superseded  the  earlier.  The  name  is 
more  especially  reserved  to  an  Act  passed  in 
tho  sixteenth  year  of  Richard  II.  (1393).  In 
this  statute  it  is  plainly  stated  that  the  right 
of  recovering  the  presentation  to  a  church 
benefice  "  belongeth  only  to  the  king's  court 
by  the  old  right  of  his  crown  as  used  and  ap- 
proved in  the  time  of  all  his  progenitors,  kings 
of  England."  The  statute  then  proceeds 
to  condemn  tho  practice  of  papal  translation, 
and  after  rehearsing  the  promise  of  the  three 
estates  of  tho  realm  to  support  the  king  in 
his  rights,  enacts  without  any  circumlocution, 
*'  that  if  any  purchase,  or  pursue,  in  the 
Court  of  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  such  trans- 
lations, processes,  oxcommunications,  bulls, 
4cc."  he  and  his  notaries,  counsellors,  and 
abettors  shall  forfeit  all  their  hinds  and  tene- 
ments, goods,  and  chattels  to  the  king,  while 
the  offenders  themselves  are  to  b«  attached  and 
brought  before  the  king  and  his  council,  or  be 
proceeded  against  bv  writ  of  Pr<emnmre  facias, 
hs  is  ordained  in  other  Statutes  of  Provisors. 
It  is  from  tho  phrase  Prttmunire  faciaa  that 
the  wholo  enactment  has  derived  its  name. 
Theso  are  tho  opening  words  of  the  writ 
directed  to  the  officer,  bidding  him  forewarn 
the  offender  when  and  where  he  is  to  appear 
to  answer  to  tho  charges  brought  against  him. 
The  word  Prttmunire  is  said  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Prttmoneri,  to  la?  forewarned.  The 
scope  of  these  Pnvmunire  Acts  was  still  further 
enlarged  under  2  Henry  IV.,  3  Henry  V.,  &c. 
The  Statutes  of  Praemunire  wen1,  however, 
constantly  disregarded.  Papal  provision  be- 
came in  tho  15th  century  the  most  usual  way  of 
appointing  to  bishoprics.  The  custom  of  grant- 
ing dispensations  from  the  statute  had  much 
influence  on  the  growth  of  the  King's  dispens- 
ing power.  It  was  by  a  dexterous  manipulation 
of  the  clause  whieh  included  the  abettors  of 
a  breach  of  the  Statute  of  Pnemuniro  in  the 
penalty  duo  to  the  prime  offender,  that 
Henry  VIII.  laid  the  whole  body  of  tho 
clergy  at  his  mercy  in  1531  for  having 
acknowledged  the  legatino  authority  of 
Wolsey;  and  the  king's  pardon  was  only 
bought  by  a  largo  sum  of  money,  and  their 
acknowledgment  of  him  as  supreme  head  of 
tho  church.  Under  Elizabeth,  to  refuse  the 
oath  of  supremacy  was  made  a  breach  of  the 
Statute  of  Pnemunire  ;  and  aUo  to  defend 
the  pope's  jurisdiction  in  England,  or  to 
support  a  Jesuit  college,  or  any  popish 
seminary  beyond  the  sea.  By  later  enact- 
ments the  penalties  following  a  breach  of  this 
statute  have  been  extended  to  offences  very 
different  from  those  which  were  commonlv 
connected  with  the  word  Praemunire. 

Statute  of  th*  Rralm;  8tubbs.  <W.  HM.  ; 
Beeros,  J/irfwv  •/  Englitk  /.<j«c;  Sir  T.  E. 
Tomlius,  Lair  /<,,  t 

Prayer  Book,  or,  properly,  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  is  the  Liturgy 


]  of  the  Church  of  England,  ordained  by 
law  for  national  use.    Before  the  Re  forma- 

I  tion,  Latin  service-books  were  in  uso 
throughout  Christendom,  founded  upon  a  com- 
mon model,  but  containing  considerable  varia- 
tions. The  prayers  for  various  hours  of  the 
day  were  contained  in  the  Breviary ;  the 
order  for  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion  in 
the  Missal.  There  was  also  a  manual  of  de- 
votions in  English  called  the  Prymer,  current 
in  tho  fifteenth  century.  The  desire  of  the 
reforming  party,  headed  by  Cranmor,  was 
for  greater  simplicity  and  intelligibility  in 
the  service-books,  and  Cranmer  steadily 
moved  in  that  direction.  In  1541  a  new 
edition  of  part  of  tho  Sarum  Breviary  was 
issued  ;  and  in  1542  Cranmer  notified  to 
Convocation  the  King's  pleasure  that  the 
service-books  should  be  examined,  corrected, 
and  reformed  of  all  superstitious  prayers. 
A  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  sat  for  that 
purpose  and  prepared  materials  for  the  future. 
Portions  of  tho  Scriptures  were  ordered  to 
be  read  in  English  in  churches;  and  in  1544 
the  Litany,  which  was  already  in  English  for 
use  in  processions,  was  revised  bv  Cranmer. 
In  1545  was  issued  tho  "King's  Prymer.*' 
which  contained  tho  Creed,  the  lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  several 
canticles  and  collects,  as  well  as  the  Litany 
in  English. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  work  of 
liturgical  revision  first  bore  definite  fruit.  In 
tho  first  year  of  the  reign,  Convocation  and 
Parliament  ordered  tho  Communion  to  bo 
administered  under  both  kinds ;  and  a  com* 

I  mittce  of  divines  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
"  The  Order  of  Communion,''  which  was 
published  in  1548.  This,  however,  was  only 
a  temporary  measure  for  immediate  use.  Tho 
commissioners  applied  themselves,  under 
Cranmer's  presidency,  to  tho  task  of  framing 
( a  complete  Book  of"  Prayer.  They  finished 
their  labours  within  the  year,  and  Emitted 
tho  Book  to  Parliament,'  by  which  it  wa» 
accepted.  Tho  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in 
Jan.,  1549,  ordered  tho  Book  to  come  into 
general  use  on  the  evening  of  Whit  Sunday. 
The  objects  of  tho  compilers  of  this  Book  are 
stated  in  their  preface  to  be  ( 1 )  the  formation 
of  a  uniform  use  for  the  whole  realm,  (2)  tho 

'  simplification  of  rubrics,  (3)  the  reading  of 

'  the  whole  Psalter  in  order,  (4)  the  continuous 
reading  of  the  Bible,  (5)  tho  omission  of 
needless  interruptions,  (6)  conformity  to  the 
pure  Word  of  the  8cripturo,  (7)  the  formation 
of  a  Praver-book  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The 
first  Prayor-book  of  Edward  VI.  followed 
closely  on  tho  Prymer  for  morning  and  even- 
ing prayer,  so  as  to  make  as  little  change  as 

j  possible.  Its  chief  diffcicnces  from  tho 
Prayer-book  now  in  use  are — (1)  M.:  I  ins  and 
Evensong  began  with  tho  Lord's  Praver  and 
ended  with  the  Third  Collect.  (2)  The  Litany 
followed  the  Communion  office,  nnd  there 
were  no  instructions  for  its  use.    (3)  In  the 
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Communion  office  the  Commandments  were 
not  road ;  the  prayers  were  differently 
arranged,  and  included  a  mention  of  the 
Virgin  and  prayers  for  the  dead ;  there  was 
an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  before  con- 
secration ;  the  words  used  in  giving  the 
elements  were  only  the  first  clause  of  the  two 
now  in  use ;  the  priest  was  ordered  to  stand 
"  afore  the  midst  of  the  altar";  the  old  vest- 
ments, all>s  and  copes,  were  prescribed  for  the 
celebrant;  water  was  mixed  with  the  wine. 
(4)  In  the  Baptismal  Service  a  form  of  exor- 
cism was  used  ;  trine  immersion  was  directed ; 
the  child  was  arrayed  after  baptism  in  a 
white  garment,  called  a  chrimm,  and  was 
anointed  with  oil  on  the  head.  (5)  The 
hir.nl  Service  contained  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  Com- 
munion at  a  burial. 

This  Prayer-book  was  well  received  by  the 
people  generally;  but  an  influx  of  foreigners 
brought  to  England  opinions  more  decidedly 
Calvinistic.  The  Prayer-book  was  no  sooner 
in  use  than  a  small  party  called  for  its  re- 
vision. They  prevailed  with  the  King,  who 
rtgain  appointed  a  committee,  with  Cranmer 
at  its  head.  In  their  work  the  committee 
ask-  1  the  opinions  of  the  learned  foreigners, 
Peter  Martyr  and  Bueer.  The  result  of  this 
revision  was  the  Second  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.,  which  was  published  in  1552. 
It  added  the  introductory  portion  Of  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer,  appointed  the  Litany 
to  be  used  as  at  present,  added  the  Decaloguo 
to  the  Communion  office,  reduced  its  prayers 
to  the  order  in  which  they  now  occur, 
omitting  the  points  noticed  above :  directed 
the  priest  to  stand  "at  the  north  side  of  the 
table,''  and  to  wear  no  vestment  save  the 
surplice.  The  tendency  of  the  alterations 
made  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  substitution 
of  the  second  clause  now  used  at  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  elements  for  the  first  clause, 
which  was  omitted.  The  Second  lYayer-book 
showed  no  desire  to  retain  old  uses  because 
they  were  old,  but  was  a  movement  towards 
the  doctrines  of  the  Continental  reformers. 

The  Second  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI. 
had  scarcely  time  to  come  into  use  before  it 
wiis  swept  away  by  the  Marian  reaction. 
When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in  1558, 
she  behaved  with  great  caution,  and  was 
crowned  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Pontifical.  A  committee  was,  however,  ap- 
pointed earlv  in  1559  to  compare  the  two 
Hooks  of  Edward  VI.  and  correct  them. 
The  commission,  of  which  tho  chief  mover 
was  Edward  Guest,  after  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, decided  in  favour  of  Edwaru  V I. 's  Second 
Prayer-book,  with  a  few  alterations.  These 
were  adopted  by  Parliament,  and  the  revised 
Prayer-book  came  into  use-  on  J  one  24,  1559. 
The  alterations  were  not  important,  but  were 
significant  of  Elizabeth's  desire  for  compre- 
hension. The  ornaments  in  use  in  the  m?cond 
year  of  Edward  VI.  were  recognised:  the 


two  clauses  in  the  administration  of  tho 
elements  at  the  Communion  were  put  together 
aa  they  are  now ;  a  petition  was  omitted  from 
the  Litany — "  From  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and 
all  his  detestable  enormities,  Good  Lord 
deliver  us." 

Again  the  return  of  exiles  from  the  Con- 
tinent brought  discord,  and  the  Puritan 
j»arty  desired  another  revision.  At  the  acce&- 
aion'of  James  I.  the  King  agreed  to  hear  the 
Puritan  demands  at  a  conference  at  Hampton 
Court  in  1603.  The  Puritans  met  with  little 
attention,  and  the  changes  made  in  the 
Prayer-lwok  were  slight ;  chief  of  them  was 
the  addition  of  the  Thanksgiving  Prayers, 
and  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Catechism. 
Charles  I.  attempted  to  force  on  Scotland  the 
use  of  the  English  Liturgy,  and  his  attempt 
led  to  a  revolution.  Under  the  Commonwealth 
the  Prayer-book  w:as  swept  awuy.  After  the 
Restoration,  a  conference  was  held  at  the 
Savoy,  in  1661,  between  twelve  bishops  and 
twelve  Presbyterians,  to  discuss  the  wishes  o£ 
the  Presbyterians  for  a  revision  of  the 
Prayer- Iwok.  This  Conference  did  not  show 
much  attempt  at  conciliation  on  either  side. 
A  committee  of  bishops  was  again  appointed 
to  revise  the  Prayer-book,  and  no  steps 
were  taken  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Presby- 
terians. What  alterations  were  made  rather 
increased  than  diminished  the  scruples  of  the 
Puritans  against  receiving  the  work.  The 
revised  Prayer- book,  finally  reduced  to 
the  shape  in  which  we  now  have  it,  wan 
approved  by  Parliament,  and  its  use  was 
enforced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662. 
Some  printed  copies  were  carefully  compared 
with  the  original,  were  then  sealed  with  the 
Great  Seal,  and  were  sent  to  all  cathedrals, 
•  to  tho  Courts  at  Westminster,  and  to  the 
Tower,  to  be  preserved  for  ever.  Since  then 
the  Sealed  Books  have  remained  the  standard 
for  preserving  the  Prayer-book  in  its  original 
form.  It  is  true  that  in  1689  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  such  alterations  "  as 
mitrht  reconcile,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
differences."  But  Convocation  was  opposed 
to  all  change,  and  the  proposals  were  never 
considered. 

Palmer,  Origin**  Litvrgiea;  Wheatley.  On  tkr> 
Book  of  Common  Prny*r  j  Procter,  H utnry  of 
Ihf  Hook  of  Common  Pinyri- •  Lituvgu*  of  Kin* 
K.tVarrf  VI.  and  of  Qnttu  Eliiabtih  (publUhed 
by  the  Parker  Society).  [M.  C] 

Prerogative,  The  Royal.  Prerogative 
has  been  defined  as  an  exclusive  privilege. 
Historically  considered,  it  is  not  much  more 
than  tho  legal  exercise  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity. An  old  judge  expounded  it  as  "that 
law  in  case  of  tho  king  which  is  law  in 
no  case  of  the  subject."  "It  is  of  blood," 
Bucon  said,  "  to  the  Common  Law ;  it 
sprang  from  sources  akin  to  those  from 
which  the  Common  Liw  has  sprnng ;  it  did 
for  the  king  and  still  does  for  the  crown 
what  the  Common  Law  did  for  the  subject." 
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w  It  grew,"  Bays  Bishop  Stubbs,  M  out  of  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  national  life,  some  of 
which  existed  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
others  wore  the  products  of  that  great  change, 
and  others  resulted  from  the  peculiar  course 
of  Honry  II.  and  his  descendants."  Before 
1377  it  had  actually  or  virtually  parted  with 
most  of  its  legislative  and  taxing  powers. 
Chief  among  its  admitted  and  exclusive 
powers  at  this  time  were  those  of  calling, 
interrupting,  and  dismissing  Parliaments, 
of  ratifying  legislation,  of  creating  peers, 
and  conferring  every  form  of  honour,  of 
making  cities  and  boroughs,  of  pardoning 
criminals,  of  negotiating  with  foreign  powers, 
of  declaring  and  conducting  war,  of  nominat- 
ing to  Church  dignities  and  presenting  to  an  im- 
mense number  of  benefices,  of  appointing  all 
public  ofiicialB,  of  coining  money,  regulating 
trade,  fixing  weights  and  measures,  and  es- 
tablishing markets  and  havens.  And  a  law 
of  uncurtain  date,  but  given  as  17  Edw.  II., 
called  Prerogttiva  Regit,  adds  to  the*?  the  cus- 
tody of  idiots  and  lunatics,  wreck  of  the  sea, 
whales  and  sturgeons,  and  the  right  to  the 
lands  and  goods  of  attainted  felons.  And, 
with  fow  exceptions,  these  advantages  are 
still  conceded  to  Prerogative.  But  besides 
these  it  then  claimed,  and  despite  a  long  and 
stubborn  opposition  continued  to  exercise,  the 
rights  of  purveyance,  and  of  issuing  commis- 
sions of  array,  with  all  the  manifold  accom. 
panimenta  ami  consequences  of  both,  A 
power  to  dispense  with  and  even  suspend  the 
operation  of  a  statute  was  also  among  its  de- 
mands. Such  was  the  mediaeval  measure  of 
Prerogative  at  its  widest  possible  legal  stretch, 
though  oven  to  this  a  king  like  Richard  II., 
in  his  days  of  absolutism,  would  seek  to  give 
an  unquestionably  illegal  extension.  During 
the  constitutional  role  of  the  Lancastrian 
dynasty  the  tendoncy  opposite  to  Richard's  set 
in,  that of  not  only  dislodging  Prerogative  from 
its  disputed  position,  but  also  of  placing  its  le- 
gitimate exercise  under  Parliamentary  control. 
The  Tudor  despotism,  however,  forced  this  to 
yield  in  its  turn ;  and  for  a  time  it  became 
the  fashion  to  strain  the  principlo  to  the  ut- 
most, and  give  it  a  practically  unbounded 
sphere  of  action.  The  high  prerogative  doc- 
trine then  came  into  vogue,  which  vested  in 
the  king,  besides  his  ordinary  power  limited 
by  law,  an  extraordinary  power  as  extensive 
as  the  whole  province  of  government,  to  be 
resorted  to,  if  the  safety  of  the  Commonweal 
were  judged  by  the  king  to  require  its  appli- 
cation, when  the  constitutional  resources  of 
authority  were  deemed  inadequate.  This  was 
perhaps  what  Bacon  meant  when  ho  described 
Prerogative  as  "  the  accomplishment  and  per- 
fection of  the  Common  Law,"  stepping  in  to 
the  rescue  of  the  State  when  the  Common 
Ijiw  was  found  wanting.  At  the  same  time 
the  erection  of  exceptional  jurisdiction  and 
the  granting  of  monopolies  were  regarded  as 
covered   by  the  regular  prerogative.  The 


dangerous  doctrine  and  the  questionable  prac- 
tices were  effaced  for  ever  by  the  action  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  But  the  dispensing 
and  suspending  powers  still  lingered ;  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.  employed  them  without 
scruple.  These,  however,  were  finally  extin- 
guished by  the  Bill  of  Bights.  The  Revolu- 
tion started  a  new  method  of  dealing  with 
Prerogative;  it  was  left  with  most  of  its 
powers  unimpaired,  and  somo  of  them  even 
strengthened,  but  their  exercise  was  gradually 
drawn  under  the  efficient  control  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  now  belongs  to  a  body  of  min- 
isters who  are  responsible  for  it  to  the  Com- 
mons and  the  country,  and  are  virtually 
chosen  and  dismissed  by  both. 

Allen,  Rite  and  Grovth  of  the  Royal  Prerogativ 
in  England ;  the  Constitutional  Histories  of 
HaUam,  May,  and  Stubbe.  [J.  R.j 

Press,  The  Libehty  op  the,  was  only 
secured  after  long  and  arduous  struggles. 
Soon  after  the  invention  of  printing  the  press 
throughout  Europe  was  placed  under  the 
severe  censorship  of  the  Church,  and  after 
the  Reformation  this  censorship  became 
in  England  part  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Printing  was  granted  as  a  monopoly,  confined 
by  regulations  issued  by  the  Star  Chamber 
under  Mar)'  to  the  Stationers'  Company  :  and 
under  Elizabeth  it  was  interdicted,  except  in 
I/ondon,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  tho  licensing 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London,  on 
special  occasions  in  those  of  the  queen's 
printer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  law-books  with 
ono  of  the  chief  justices.  Mutilation  was 
inflicted  on  transgressors  of  the  law ;  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Stubbes.  Further 
restrictions  were  imposed  by  the  Star  Chamber 
under  James  I.  and  Charlos  I.  In  1637  the 
number  of  master-printers  was  limited  to 
twenty,  and  of  letter-founders  to  four.  The 
penalty  for  printing,  bookbinding,  or  letter- 
founding  without  a  licence  was  whipping, 
tho  pillory,  and  imprisonment ;  and  even  new 
editions  of  authorised  books  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  licensers.  It  was  in  tho  midst 
of  these  persecutions  that  the  first  newspaper, 
The  Weekly  yrtrrt,  appeared  (1641),  and  it 
was  followed  after  the  fall  of  the  Star 
Chamber  by  large  quantities  of  tracts  and 
newspapers.  The  censorship  was,  however, 
continued  under  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  Independent  writers  were  suppressed 
with  such  severity  as  to  call  forth  from 
Milton  a  noble  vindication  of  freedom  of 
opinion  in  the  AreopagUica.  After  the  Res- 
toration came  the  Licensing  Act  of  1662,  by 
which  printing  was  confined  to  London,  York, 
and  the  two  universities,  and  the  number  of 
master-printers  was  limited  to  twenty  as 
T>efore,  and  all  new  works  subjected  to  exa- 
mination by  an  officer  called  the  licenser. 
It.*  cruel  provisions  were  used  with  terrible 
harshness  by  the  licenser,  Roger  L'Estmnge, 
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and  nil  newspapers  stopped  except  the  Official 
London  Gazette  and  the  Obiervator.  The  Act 
expired  in  1679,  but  was  revived  at  the 
accession  of  James  II.,  and  continued  until 
1695,  when  the  renewal  of  the  censorship  of 
the  press  was  negatived  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  press  was  now  free  in  theory  ;  but  still 
suffered  considerable  restrictions  in  practice 
from  the  stamp  duty,  and  the  law  of  libel.  The 
first  Stamp  Act  (q.v.)  was  imposed  in  1712, 
partly  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  partly 
as  a  cheek  uj»on  the  scurrility  of  the  cheaper 
paper*.  It  was  gradually  raised  to  fourpence, 
and  in  1N20  it  was  imjpoaed  by  one  of  the 
Six  Act*  ujK>n  tracts  and  kindred  publications. 
Evasions  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  frequent.  I 
and  were  severely  punished  by  the  State. 
In  1836,  however,  the  stamp  duties  on  news- 
papers  were  reduced  to  one  penny,  and  in 
IS55  alwndoned.  Another  tax  on  know- 
ledge, the  paper  dutv  (q.v.),  waa  abolished 
in  1861.  The  law  of  libel  waa  exceedingly 
ill-defined,  and  was  frequently  used  as 
an  instrument  of  government  oppression 
under  "William  HI.  and  Anne,  among  its  j 
victims  being  Defoe  and  Steele.  Sir  Robert  I 
Walpole,  however,  who  was  comparatively 
indifferent  to  attack,  allowed  it  to  slumber 
during  his  lonir  administration,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  accession  of  Oeorge  III.,  when 
public  opinion  had  become  keenly  alive  to  the 
corruption  of  Parliament,  that  the  govern-  1 
inent  and  the  press  came  into  collision  again. 
Wilkes,  by  the  famous  "No.  45"  of  the 
Xarth  Briton,  raised  the  question  of  the  riijht 
t<>  arrest  authors  and  printers  of  an  obnoxious 
publication  on  a  general  warrant,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory.  Then  came  Junius'* 
"  I/ctter  to  the  King,"  the  trial  for  the  republi- 
cation of  which  by  the  bookseller  Almon 
established  the  important  doctrines  that  a 
publisher  was  criminally  liable  for  the  acts  1 
of  his  servants,  and  that  a  jury  had  no  right 
to  determine  the  criminality  of  a  libel.  The 
latter  theory  was,  however,  evaded  at  the 
trial  of  Woodfall,  the  original  publisher,  who 
w*fl  found  guilty  by  the  jury  of  "  printing 
and  publishing  only;''  it  was  the  subject  of 
»'r««qucnt  comments  of  a  hostile  nature  in  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  and  was  vigorously  com- 
bated by  Erskine  in  the  cases  of  the  Dean  of 
St.  Asnpli  in  1779,  and  of  Stockdale  in  1789, 
Finally,  in  1 792,  Fox's  Libel  Act  established 
the  imitortant  principle  of  the  right  of  juries 
to  find  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  I 
guilty  on  the  whole  matter. 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
unfortunately   produced  a   strong  reaction 
ajrainst  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Between 
1792  and  1820  the  Libel  Acts  were  frequently  . 
invoked.    The  ill-advised  prosecutions  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  administration  in  1830  i 
and  1831  were  the  last  important  attempts  to  1 
suppress  the  free  written  expression  of  opinion.  | 
Since  that  time  the  press  has  been  completely 


free  to  discuss  public  men  and  measures. 
Moreover  it*  position  has  Wen  established  on 
a  firmer  basis  by  Lord  Campbell's  J ..  i  •  1  Act 
(1843),  by  which  a  defendant  in  a  case  of 
defamatory  libel  is  allowed  to  plead  that  it  is 
true,  and  that  its  publication  is  for  the  public- 
benefit,  and  by  which  publishers  are  no 
longer  held  liable  for  the  unauthorised  acts  of 
their  servants. 

Halhun,  On*t.  Hi$t .,  cha.  xiii.xr. ;  Mir,  Court 
Hitt.,  II.,  eh*,  is.  and  z.  ;  Mar.iuluy,  Hut  of 
Enfj  ;  Grant,  Th*  Se\t>}xiorr  pee**.   8ee  23Eht.. 
c  MJ  ISaud  14  Charles  ll  ,  c  33  ;  lOAune.c  19; 
32  Geo.  III.,  c.  60  j  6  aud  7  Vict.,  c.  86. 

[L  C.  S.] 

Prestonpang,  Th*  Battlb  or,  was 
fought  on  Sept.  21,  1745,  at  a  village  in  Had- 
dington county,  nine  miles  east  of  Edinburgh, 
between  the  Young  Pretender's  adherents  and 
the  Royal  forces  under  Sir  John  Cope,  the 
latter  being  defeated. 

Pretender.  [Sti  art,  James  Edward. 
and  Stuart,  Charles  Edward.] 

Pride's  Purge  i«  the  name  given  to  the 
violent  measure  by  which  (Dec.  6,  1648)  the 
army  excluded  a  large  number  of  the  Presbyter- 
ians" from  the  Parliament.  At  the  close  of  1648 
the  army  resolved  to  bring  the  king  to  a  trial, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  treaty  proceeding  be- 
tween him  and  the  Parliament.  Parliament  on 
Dec.  5  decided  that  the  king's  answers  to  their 
proposals  offered  foundations  for  a  peace.  The 
army,  which  had  occupied  London  on  Dec.  2. 
surrounded  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  with  the  regiment*  of  Colonels 
Pride.  Hewson,  and  Hardness  Waller.  Pride, 
with  it  list  of  names  in  his  hand,  prevented  cer- 
tain obnoxious  members  from  passing  in,  nnd 
locked  up  those  who  resisted.  The  number  of 
those  arrested  amounted  in  the  course  of  the 
next  day  to  47,  and  96  were  excluded.  On  the 
same  day  a  paper,  called  the  44  Humble  Pro- 
posals and  Desires,"  was  presented  to  the 
members  still  sitting  on  l*half  of  the  council 
of  officers,  setting  forth  the  demands  of  the 
army.  The  House,  reduced  to  less  than 
80  members,  decided  by  60  to  28  to  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  these  proposals 
(Dec.  7),  and  in  the  next  three  weeks  rescinded 
its  late  votes,  and  determined  to  try  the  king. 

Prior,  Matthew  (h.  1064,  d.  1721),  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  literary 
diplomatists  mid  politicians  of  "William  III.'* 
and  Anne's  reikis.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  Wame  a  Fellow.  He  was  u 
friend  of  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  chief 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  wrote  with  him  The 
t  it'/  Mo'ite  and  the  Country  Monte,  a  satire  on 
DrydenN  Fa  hie  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Panther. 
Prior  was  sent  as  secretary  to  the  COngTf  at 
The  Hague,  and  liecame  one  of  William's 
gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber.  He  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  English  legation  at 
Rvswick  (1697)," and  was  entrusted  with  the 
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duty  of  bringing  the  treaty  to  England.  Next 
year  he  was  sent  in  the  same  capacity  to  France 
under  the  Duke  of  Portland.  When  factions 
broke  out  in  the  court.  Prior  deserted  Portland 
and  attached  himself  to  Albemarle.  He  was 
appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Earl  of  Jersey,  but  was  removed  from  office 
on  the  retirement  of  that  nobleman.  In 
1701  he  was  elected  for  East  Grinstead  and 
appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  I'nder  Anne  he  remained  out  of 
favour  while  the  Whigs  were  in  power;  but 
in  July,  1711  he  was  sent  with  the  Abbe 
Q nattier  to  Paris  with  propositions  for  peace. 
In  August,  1712,  the  ministry,  weary  of 
the  length  of  the  negotiations,  sent  Boling- 
broke  to  Paris  to  shorten  the  work  by  personal 
conversation  with  Torcy.  Prior  accompanied 
him,  and  on  Bolingbroke's  return  he  was  left 
as  charge  d'affaires,  without  regular  au- 
thority, and  with  scanty  remittances.  Dis- 
grace rapidly  overtook  him  on  the  death  of 
Anne.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to  England 
he  was  examined  before  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  of  which  Walpole  was  chairman, 
for  his  share  in  the  negotiations  for  peace. 
He  was  imprisoned,  and  on  June  10  Walpole 
moved  an  impeachment  against  him,  but 
eventually  he  was  released  without  trial.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement. 

Johnson,  Lire*  of  the  PotU;  Macaulay,  Hi«f. 
of  Kn<j  ;  Stanhope,  Rfian  of  (jutm  Ann* ;'  Prior's 
collected  works,  including  his  incomplete 
Mtmoir  of  Ui,  (hrn  Tim*,  were  rul!J-h«d  lu  ITU. 

Prisons,  LboBLATIOX  ox.  As  early  as 
1166  it  was  enacted  (by  the  Assize  of  Claren- 
don, c.  7)  that  in  each  county  the  sheriff 
should  provide  a  gaol  at  the  king's  cost  if  one 
did  not  already  exist.  In  addition  to  these 
"  common  gaols,"  some  of  the  law  courts  had 
special  prisons  connected  with  them,  such  as 
the  Marshalsea,  attached  to  the  King's  Pencil, 
and  the  Fleet  to  the  Star  Chaml>er  and  Chan- 
cry.  Littlo  attention  was  mid  to  the  con- 
dition of  these  prisons  until  the  eighteenth 
Century  The  gtolers  were  paid,  not  by  sala- 
ries, but  by  the  fees  which  they  could  exact 
from  the  prisoners,  and  men  were  often  re- 
tained loDg  after  their  innocence  had  been 
pronounced  be<-ause  they  could  not  pay  the 
sums  demanded.  In  1728  the  discover)*  of 
certain  cruelties  perpetrated  in  the  Fleet  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mission. The  warden  and  his  agents  were 
put  upon  their  trial  for  murder,  but  were 
acquitted;  and  the  Act  i«sscl  in  17-0  to 
remedy  the  worst  evils  was  almost  useless. 
The  question  was  apparently  forgotten  until 
Howard  liegan  to  prosecute  his  inquiries.  In 
1774  two  acts  were  passed,  one  providing  that 
even*  prisoner  against  whom  the  Grand  Jury 
failed  to  find  a  true  bill  should  be  immediately 
and  without  fee  released,  and  that  the  gaoler 
should  be  paid  from  the  county  rate ;  and  the 
other  to  sec  ure  the  due  cleansing,  etc.,  of 
prisons.   After  this  time  numerous  statutes 


were  passed.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were  those  of  1823,  I860,  and  1877.  The 
Act  of  1823  was  largely  the  result  of  Mrs. 
Fry's  efforts,  and  introduced  a  classification 
of  prisoners.  In  1865  tho  distinction,  which 
had  never  been  carefully  maintained,  between 
common  gaols  and  houses  of  correction— the 
latter  intended  onlv  for  convicted  criminals, 
was  finally  abolished ;  and  what  waa  far 
more  important,  it  was  enacted  that  in  all 
cases  imprisonment  should  be  "  separate," 
U.,  solitary.  FinaUy,  the  Prisons  Act  of 
1877,  which  is  now  the  principal  statute  on 
the  subject,  gave  an  increased  power  of  con- 
trol to  the  Home  Secretary  and  to  the  Prison 
Commissioners  appointed  on  his  recommen- 
dation. It  is  to  be  added  that  between  the  years 
1853  and  1864  transportation  was  abolished, 
and  penal  servitude,  i.e.,  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  on  public  works,  substituted. 

Stephen.  Uitt.  Crim.  Lav.  L,  ch.  xiii.  ;  Stef. 
Trials,  toI.  xrii.  (1813),  p.  297:  Memoir,  of 
Howard  and  Mrs.  Fry.  [W.  J.  A.] 

Probate  and  Divorce,  The  Court 
of,  was  created  in  1857,  and  received  the 
testamentary  and  matrimonial  jurisdiction, 
which  had  previously  been  vested  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts.  By  the  Judicature 
Acts  of  1873  this  court,  together  with  the 
Admiralty  Court,  forms  one  of  tho  divisions 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

Proclamations.  In  media?val  and 
later  times,  when  the  range  of  customary  and 
statute  law  was  still  comparatively  limited, 
and  many  practices  that  gave  concern  to 
kings  and  ministers  were  left  uncorrected 
thereby,  the  king  took  upon  himself  at  times 
to  supply  the  defect  by  issuing  proclamations, 
which  either  expanded  and  applied  the  provi- 
sions of  already  existing  laws — in  any  cast- 
were  presumed  to  be  fair  deductions  from 
such  laws— or  were  independent  acts  of  pre- 
rogative. They  were  under  the  Plantagcnet 
and  Lancastrian  kings  avowedly  temporary. 
Under  the  Tudors  proclamations  took  a  bolder 
tone,  and  began  to  encroach  on  tho  domain  of 
legislation,  indeed  in  1539  they  seem  to  have 
actually  entered  it.  In  that  year  was  passed 
the  astounding  Statute  of  1'roclamations,  which 
enacted  that  tho  king,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  might  set  forth  proclamations,  with 
penalties  in  them,  as  obligatory  on  the  subject 
as  an  Act  of  Parliament,  provided  they  did 
no  damage  to  the  estates,  liberties,  or  persons 
of  the  king's  subjects,  and  infringed  no 
law.  But  the  first  law  of  Edward  VI. 
repealed  this  measure.  In  Elizaheth's  reign 
th>  v  were  not  seldom  used  to  supplement 
legislation,  assist  in  the  promotion  of  a 
policy,  or  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  people. 
The  banishment  of  Anabaptists,  fasting  in 
I/  nt,  building  houses  round  London,  carrying 
daggers,  or  wearing  long  rapiers,  trading  with 
the  French  king's  reWls,  are  a  few  of  the 
thing*  that  were  commanded  or  forbidden  In 
them  underpenalties.and  it  is  not  clear  that  vrrv 
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many  of  them  were  distinctly  illegal ;  statute 
law  certainly  warranted  some,  the  unstrained 
prerogative  others.    Jamos  I.  resorted  to  the 
practice  so  often,  and  pushed  it  so  decidedly 
across  the  boundaries  of  legality,  that  in  1610 
the  alarmed  Commons  made  it  a  subject  of 
formal  complaint,  alleging  that  the  king's 
proclamations  touched  the  liberty,  goods,  in- 
heritance, and  livelihood  of  men,  and  that 
there  was  a  general  fear  they  would  grow  to 
the  strength  of  laws.    The  gravest  examples 
were  that  which  in  1604  dictated  rules  to  the 
constituencies  in  choosing  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  those  which  forbade  new  buildings 
about  London,  and  the  making  of  starch  out  of 
wheat,  ana  in  most  cases  disobedience  was 
made  punishable  in  the  Star  Chamber.  Jamos 
gave  a  reassuring  reply,  and  consulted  his 
chief   judges.    An   important  consequence 
followed.   The  consulted  judges,  led  by  Coke, 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  by  his  pro- 
clamation the  king  could  not  create  an  offence. 
He  could  only  admonish  his  subjects  to  keep 
tho  law,  and  could  not  make  an  offence 
punishable  in  the  Star  Chamber  if  it  were  not 
so  already.    James  frankly  accepted  this 
statement  of  the  law,  and  desisted  from  issu- 
ing proclamations  imposing  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. But  in  Charles  I.'s  reign  proclamations 
were  greatly  multiplied,  especially  during  the 
long  cessation  of  Parliament.  For  staying  in 
London  despite    a    proclamation  ordering 
country  gentlemen  with  their  famines  back 
to  their  homes,  one  Mr.  Palmer  was,  in 
1332,  fined  £  1,000  by  the  Star  Chamber. 
"  The  illegality  of    these  proclamations," 
says   1 1  ill  mik   "  is    most  unquestionable." 
It   is   curious,   however,  that  they  after- 
wards found  no  place  in  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance.   In  the  ecclesiastical  province  the 
sovereign's  action   in  this  respect  is  leu 
disputable.    Proclamations  for  and  against 
certain  religious  tenets,  practice*,  and  ritual 
were  frequent  between  1629  and  1640.  That 
of  Charles  I.,  in  1626,  "for  the  establishing 
of  the  peace  of  the  Church,''  is  one  of  the 
latest  examples.    The  practice  survived,  but 
only  just  survived,  tho  convulsion  of  1640-60. 
To  only  one  or  two  of  Charles  1  I.'s  reign  has 
exception  been  taken.    It  is  significant  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights.    Those  that  are  still  issued  by 
the  Privy  Council  are  invariably  warranted, 
sometimes  commanded,  by  tho  statute  law. 

Brodif,  Con*.  Hut. ;  Unllam,  Cm*.  MM. 

[J.  B.] 

Prophesyings  was  tho  name  given  in 
tho  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  meetings  of 
tho  clergy,  under  the  superintendence  of  tho 
bishops,  for  the  discussion  and  explanation  of 
passages  of  Scripture.  The  meetings,  which 
were  held  in  public  for  the  edification  of  the 
people,  wert-  presided  over  by  a  moderator. 
The  system  began  during  the  primucy  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  and  was  very  obnoxious 


to  Elizabeth,  as  savouring  of  PuritanLsm- 
Most  of  the  bishops  were  in  favour  of  them, 
as  were  many  of  tho  Privy  Council,  and 
Archbishop  Grindal  was  sequestered  for  five 
years  from  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  for 
refusing  to  put  down  tho  "  prophesyings  "at 
tho  queen  s  command.  They  were  finally 
auppressed  by  a  special  command  of  Elizabeth, 
about  1577,  and  never  subsequently  revived. 

Moaheim,  EccU:  Hut  ;  Hallam,  Cwut.  MM.  ; 
Froude,  HUt.  of  Eng.:  Hook.  Lire,  »J  th*  Arch- 
bishop*. T 

Protector,   Thb   Title   or,   was  firet 
given  to  tho  governors  apj>ointed  during 
the  minority  or  incapacity  of  the  king.  It 
was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  during 
the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  (or  in  his  absence 
bv  the  Dukoof  Gloucester),  and  by  the  Duko 
ol  York  in  1454,  and  again  in  14u6  during 
Henry's  illness;  the  Duke  of  GlouooaJ^r  fl> 
1483,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  from  1647 
(Jan.)  to  1648  (Oct.).    The  House  of  Lords, 
in  answer  to  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
thus  defined  the  meaning  of  the  word.  "It 
was  advised  and  appointed  by  authority  of 
the  king  assenting  the  three  estates  of  this  laud, 
that  ye,  in  absence  of  my  lord  your  brother 
of  Bedford,  should  be  chief  of  the  king's 
council,  and  devised  unto  you  a  name  different 
from  other  counsellors,  not  the  name  of  tutor, 
lieutenant,  governor,  nor  of  regent,  nor  no 
name  that  should  im}iort  authority  of  gover- 
nance of  the  land,  but  tho  name  of  protector 
and  defender,  which  impoitcth  *a  personal 
duty  of  attendance  to  the  actual  defence  of 
the  land,  as  well  against  enemies  outward  if  case 
required,  as  against  rebels  inward,  if  any 
wero,  granting  you  therewith  certain  power, 
the  which  is  specified  and  contained  in  an 
Act  of  the  said  Parliament,  to  endure  as  long 
as  it  liked  the  king.' "    In  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  he  was  in  the  instrument 
signed  by  the  Privy  Council  on  Jan.  31,  1547, 
said  to  be  appointed  because  the  gootl  govern- 
ment of  the  realm,  Uie  safety  of  the  king,  and 
"  the  more  certain  and  assured  direction  of 
his  affairs  "  required  "  that  some  ajiecial  man 
of  tho  number  aforesaid  (the  executors)  should 
be  preferred  in  name  and  place  before  the 
other,  to  whom,  as  to  the  head  of  the  rest,  all 
strangers  and  others  might  have  access,  and 
who  for  Ids  virtue,  wisdom,  and  experience  in 
things,  were  meet  and  able  to  be  a  s|x?cial 
remembrancer,  and  te>  keep  a  most  certain 
account  of  all  our  proceedings."    The  title  of 
Protector  given  to  Cromwell  (which  may  be 
compared  with   that  of  "  curtwits  Itber'tuti, 
Aiiglut"  assumed  by  the  Long  Parliament) 
was  chosen  because  it  was  not  alte>gcthcr  strange 
to  English  ears,  and,  perhaps,  also  because 
it   left   the   definite   form   of  government, 
whether  monarchical  or  republican,  an  ojicn 
question.    Cromwell's  title  was  "  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  tho   Commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland."    It  was  given  to  him 
first  in  the  Instrument  of  Government,  and 
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after  his  refusal  to  ai  cent  tho  crown,  confirmed 
by  the  Petition  and  Advice. 

ILillam.  Mtddle  Agti ;  Stubbs.  O'lat.  Hint.; 
Proude,  Hint,  of  Eng.  The  discussions  oa  the 
question  of  the  title*  of  king  mid  Protector  are 
to  be  foaad  in  Burton,  Par(tam«ntary  Diary.  See 
also  Cromwell's  own  apoeches  in  Carlyle's 
Whitelocke'H  Memorial*. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

Protestant  Refugees  in  England. 

— As  soon  as  the  Reformation  was  established 
in  England,  this  country  became  the  prin- 
cipal resort  for  the  oppressed  Calvinists  of  the 
Low  Countries  and  of  western  and  northern 
France,  iust  as  Switzerland  was  for  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  provinces  of  the  latter. 
The  immigration  began  before  the  end  of  King 
Henry  VIII.'s  reign  ;  it  received  a  powerful 
impulse  throuirh  the  policy  which  guided  tho 
ministers  of  King  Edward  VI;  and  in  1350 
a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Protestants 
settled  in  London,  allowing  them  free  exor- 
ciso  of  their  religion,  and  appointing  the 
church  of  Austinfriars  for  the  joint  worship 
of  Dutch,  Walloons,  and  Huguenots.  Tho 
whole  community  was  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  John  A  Ijisco,  a  devoted 
minister  who  had  abandoned  high  preferment 
as  a  Catholic  priest  in  Hungary  in  order  to 
found  a  Protestant  church  at  Emdon,  in  East 
Friesland.  Driven  from  his  charge  there, 
A  Laseo  had  sought  refuge  in  England  in 
1548,  and  took  an  active  part  in  securing 
public  support  for  his  fellow  exiles.  A  few 
months  after  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Austinfriars,  the  French-speak- 
ing portion  of  it — Huguenots  and  Walloons — 
separated  to  found  a  distinct  church  in 
Threadneedle  Str«?et,  known  as  "  The  London 
Walloon  Church ;"  in  1840  they  removed  to 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  Meanwhile  colonics 
wen.1  being  formed  in  other  parts  of  England. 
Tho  silk-weavers  of  Canterbury  settled  there 
as  early  as  1547,  and  from  1561  until 
the  present  dav,  although  now  their  in- 
dustry can  hardly  l>o  said  to  exist,  they 
havo  worshipped  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathe- 
dral. By  1575  colonies  were  in  exist- 
ence at  the  seaports  of  .Southampton, 
Win<  helsea,  Rye,  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Yar- 
mouth ;  and  inland  at  Glastonbury,  Wands- 
worth, Maidstone,  Colchester,  Norwich,  Thet- 
ford,  and  Stamford.  All,  or  nearly  all.  of 
these  had  their  own  religious  services.  <  ither 
sporadic  Walloon  settlements  appear  to  have 
existed  at  Buckingham,  Stony-Stratford, 
Newport- Pa srnell,  and  other  places  in  the 
southern  Midlands.  In  the  first  years  of  this 
immigration  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  element 
i«ectns  to  have  greatly  outnumbered  the 
.  Tuguenots.  An  account  of  the  year  1567 
reckons  '2.003  Dutch  to  only  512  French 
within  the  City  ol  London  proper :  but  on  the 
south  coast  the  French  apjjcar  to  have  almost 
exclusively  prevailed.  The  success,  however, 
of  the  Dutch  in  the  resistance  to  Spanish  rule 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  emigration  from  that 


quarter ;  and  tho  issue  also  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1598),  which  gave  a  legal  status  to 
the  Calvinistic  community  in  France,  had  the 
natural  result  of  keeping  the  Huguenots  at 
home.  There  was,  therefore,  a  pause  in  the  in- 
flow into  England  until  the  fourth  quarter  ol 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  tho  measures 
preliminarv  to  the  revocation  of  tho  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1685),  had  their  effect  in  a  great 
multiplication  of  the  French  settlements  in 
England.  Between  1 686  and  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  no  less  than  thirty 
French  churches  sprang  into  existenco  in 
London  and  its  immediato  vicinity.  Others 
arose  at  Bristol,  Barnstaple,  Bideford,  Ply- 
mouth, Stonehouse,  Dartmouth,  and  Exeter, 
at  Faversham,  at  Thorpe-lo-Soken  in  Essex, 
and  in  Edinburgh.  A  whole  set  of  colonies 
was  founded  in  Ireland,  at  Portarlington  and 
Youghal,  in  Dublin  (where  the  Freni-h  had 
three  churches),  as  also  at  Lisburn,  Waterford, 
Cork,  and  other  places.  The  last  influx  of 
Protestant  refugees  was  that  of  tho  mixed 
multitude  of  French  and  Germans  who 
wero  ejected  from  the  Palatinate  in  1709 ; 
several  thousands  of  whom  were  re- 
ceived in  Engbind,  and  the  mnjority,  prol>- 
ably,  sent  on  to  America.  Many  of  the 
English  congregations  named  were  from 
the  W>ginning  attached  to  the  National 
Church  ;  nearly  all  in  time  became  so.  The 
foreigners  soon  adapted  themselves  to  English 
customs,  and  although  they  experienced  much 
opposition  from  native  tradespeople,  wero 
able  to  exercise  their  handicrafts  to  the  signal 
advantage  of  the  country.  There  are  few 
industries  that  havo  not  benefited  by  tho 
work  of  the  immigrants.  In  particular  may 
be  mentioned  thewo  in  silk  (at  Canterbury 
and  Spitalfields),  linen,  cotton,  wool,  paper, 
beaver  (at  Wandsworth),  sailcloth,  glass.  Sec. 
Tho  total  number  of  thoso  who  settled  in 
English  territory  after  the  revocation  of  tho 
Edict  of  Nantes  can  hardly  be  short  of 
80,000. 

J.  Southcrden  Burn,  Uitt.  of  the  Foreign  Pro- 
t**tant  Rrfugtet  ttttled  in  England.  lHlfl ;  C. 
Weiss,  if  tat.  of  (ha  J-Vr...-'.  ProUnUint  Urinate-*, 
bk.  iii.  (English  translation,  1854);  D.  C.  A. 
Agnew,  ProU$lant  Exile*  from  Franc*  in  the 
Rrign  of  Lou  it  XIV.,  2nd  Ed.,  1871,  etc. ;  R.  L. 
PikiW.  HM.  of  th.-  HuguenoU  of  the  IHi>*rnon, 
chs.  YU.-ix..  1880.  [K.  L.  P.] 

Prussia,  Relations  with,  began  with 
tho  commercial  and  crusading  intercourse 
between  England  and  the  Teutonic  Order. 
The  towns  of  the  old  Pmssian  stato  were  all 
Hanse  Towns,  and  the  intimate  dealings 
between  England  and  the  Hansa  [Uansa] 
extended  to  Elbing.  Danzig,  and  Riga. 
At  last  rising  English  commerce  was  checked 
by  the  exclusive  system  of  the  Hansa. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
quarrels  l>etween  Prussian  and  English  mer- 
chants led  the  Hochmeister  in  1385  to  confis- 
cate all  Knglish  merchants'  goods.  In  1388 
an  understanding  was  arrived  at,  but  the 
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desire  of  tho  English  for  more  privileges 
involved  constant  disputes  all  through  the 
fifteenth  century.  Despite  this,  crusading 
expeditions  to  help  the  Teutonic  knights  in 
their  struggle  against  the  heathen  were  not 
unfrequent.  In  1352  Duke  Henrv  of  Lan- 
caster took  the  cross,  and  in  1391  1  nomas  of 
Gloucester  projected,  and  Henry  of  Boling- 
hroke  accomplished,  a  crusade  against  the 
Lithuanians.  Meanwhile,  relations  with 
Brandenhurg  became  friendly  during  the 
tenure  of  tho  Margraveship  by  the  Bavarian 
and  later  Luxemburg  houses.  The  Reforma- 
tion united  Prussia  and  Brandenburg  undcr 
the  Hohenzolbrn.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Rhenish  duchies  brought  the  Prussian  House 
into  relations  with  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
The  close  connexion  of  the  Hohonzolleriis 
with  Holland,  at  first  a  cause  of  disunion 
witli  England,  ultimately  became  a  bond  of 
connection.  The  Great  Elector's  last  act  was 
to  <  ontribute  powerfully  to  the  Revolution  of 
16SS,  by  sending  his  troops  into  Holland  to 
invade  England.  He  had  felt  himself  threat- 
ened by  James  II.'s  alliance  with  Louis  XIV., 
and  had  strongly  urged  William  to  seize  the 
English  crowu.  Common  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria, common  hostility  to  France-,  now  united 
England  and  Prussia*.  Frederick  I.,  the  first 
king,  married  the  sister  of  George  I.,  Sophia 
Charlotte.  His  son,  Frederick  William  I., 
married  his  cousin  Sophia  Dorothea,  d.iughter 
of  George  I.  Frederick  William  I.  for  manv 
years  remained  on  good  terms  with  England, 
in  17-)  he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Hanover; 
but  swretly  deserted  the  English  for  the 
Austrian  alliance,  and  the  double  marriage 
project  by  which  Prince  Frederick  of  Wales 
was  to  marry  Wilhelmina,  the  king's  daughter, 
and  his  heir  Frederick,  the  Princess  Amelia 
of  Hanover,  wis  never  carried  out.  The 
accession  of  George  II.  hardly  mended 
matters.  He  bore  no  goodwill  to  his  brother- 
in-law.  or  to  his  nephew  Frederick  II.,  who 
became  king  in  1740.  The  Elector  of  Han- 
over (eared  the  growing  power  of  Prussia: 
yet  so  important  was  Prussia's  help  against 
France  that  English  diplomacy  did  its  utmost 
to  compel  Maria  Therosu  to  acquiesce  in 
Frederick's  conquest  of  Silesia.  During  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  Frederick  found  in  Eng- 
land his  one  important  ally.  His  brilliant 
feat-  of  strategy  won  him  great  popularity  in 
England,  where  he  was  regarded,  strangely 
enough,  as  the  "  Protestant  Hero."  The  acces- 
sion of  George  III.  led,  however,  to  England's 
sudden  desertion  of  Prussia  in  a  way  that 
Frederick  never  forgive.  His  later  policy  of 
Russian  alliance  was  largely  the  result  of  his 
conviction  that  no  stable  alliance  could  bo 
formed  with  England.  Frederick  William 
II.,  however,  found  in  England  an  ally, 
first  against  Austria  and  Russia,  next  in 
tho  intervention  in  Holland  to  restore  the 
House  of  Orange,  and,  lastly,  in  the  war 
against  Revolutionary  France."    But  in  173*3 


Prussia  concluded  peace  with  France  at  Basel, 
and  refused  to  join  the  second  coalition  of 
1709;  and  delayed  in  1*05  to  join  the  war 
until  Austria  was  defeated  and  Prussia  itself 
threatened  by  the  French.  After  Jena  Prus- 
sia was  compe  lled  by  Napoleon  to  exclude 
English  manufactures  and  join  in  his  mea- 
sures to  reduce  the  power  of  his  great  enemv. 
The  War  of  Liberation  renewed  the  alliance 
between  Prussia  and  England,  and  Bluch.r 
and  Wellington  destroyed  Napoleon's  last 
army  at  Waterloo.  The  Tory  government, 
after  the  Peace  of  181-5,  found  in  Prussia  a  con- 
genial ally.  The  refusal  of  Prussia  to  co- 
operate against  Russia  during  the  Crimean 
War,  its  attacks  on  Denmark  in  order  to 
restore  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Germany, 
caused  some  discontent  in  England.  But  the 
sympathy  felt  for  the  Power  which  alone 
could  give  unity  to  Germany,  and  the  aUiancc 
between  the  royal  houses,"  long  sufficed  to 
maintain  a  general  friendliness  hardly  yet 
permanently  disturbed  either  by  English 
jealousy  of  German  industrial  competition  or 
I  by  German  suspicion  as  to  English  foreign 
'  and  colonial  policy — a  suspicion  indicated  in 
the  telegram  of  Jan.  3,  1896,  in  which  the 
German  Emperor  congratulated  1 'resident 
Kruger  on  his  "  maintenance  of  the  inde- 
pendence "  of  the  Transvaal. 

Voiirt,  Gtich\ch!t  rot  Prriwn  ;  aod  Scbanz. 
EnyH»ch€  HandflvjfitchichU,  for  the  early  rela- 
tions with  Ptuhkia  mi  In  the  Teutonic  Knurhta 
and  Ham*.  Ranke,  Eng.  Uut.  ;  Carly le,  Frede- 
rick tit*  Great;  Soeley.  Life  of  Stein;  8teni#l, 
GtM-hichtc  <Jf»  Prttutitchrn  Slant*;  Hermann. 
AViure  G<fc\\chti  dts  Frrutri/ehrn  S'aaV 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Prynne,  William  !l>.  1600,  d.  1669), 
matriculate  I  at  Oxford  1616,  and  enters 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  1620.  He  was  an  un- 
tiring student  of  ecclesiastical  and  legal 
antiquities,  a  bitter  Puritan,  and  a  voluminous 
writer  on  controversial  subjects.  In  1632  he 
published  a  work  entitled  JJUtriomaittr, 
uttaeking  the  immorality  of  the  stage, 
and  containing  words  supposed  to  reflect  on 
the  queen.  For  this  he  was  fined  £5,000  by 
the  Star  Chamber ;  degraded  from  his  degroc 
l  and  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  scn- 
1  fenced  to  be  pilloried  and  to  lose  Wh  his 
ears.  Again,  in  1637,  for  attacking  the 
bishops  in  his  fleiri  from  fytntieh,  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  The 
Long  Parliament  released  him.  and  declared 
these  sentences  illegal.  He  was  most  active 
in  the  prosecution  of  Ijiud,  and  was  appointed, 
one  of  the  Visitors  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1648, 
but  as  he  opposed  the  king's  trial,  and 
j  considered  his  answers  to  the  Parliamentary 
.  propositions  to  offer  grounds  for  a  treaty, 
I  he  was  expell-d  by  Pride's  Purge.  In 
1659  he  exerted  himself  to  procure  the 
restoration  of  the  "secluded  members,"  and 
when  re -admitted,  worked  to  bring  about  the 
king's  return.     In  the  discussions  on  the 
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punishment  of  the  Regicides,  he  was  one  of 
their  severest  opponents.  In  the  debates  on 
religion  he  supported  the  Presbyterian  view. 
From  1660  to  his  death  he  was  Keeper  of  the 
Kecords  in  the  Tower. 

Public  Worship  Regulation  Act 

(1874),  The,  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  liussell 
Gurney.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  give 
parishioners  a  ready  way  of  invoking  the 
authority  of  the  bishop,  and  to  enable  the 
bishop  to  prohibit  by  his  own  mandate  any 
practices  which  he  considered  improper,  or 
else  to  submit  the  question  to  a  special 
court.  All  that  was  requisite  to  put  this 
machinery  in  motion  against  any  clergyman 
was  that  three  of  the  parishioners  should 
declare  themselves  dissatisfied,  and  proceed 
to  make  use  of  the  law.  A  new  court 
was  erected,  to  which  was  transferred  all  the 
authority  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  at  its 
head  was  placed  Lord  Penzance,  as  the  first 
judge,  who  thus  became  the  direct  successor 
of  the  Dean  of  Arches.  There  was  a  very 
warm  debato  on  the  subject  in  both  Houses. 
Lord  Sulisbury,  Mr.  G.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone opposed  it  with  great  vehemence  as 
destructive  of  the  independence  of  the  Church. 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  stood 
forward  as  its  most  prominent  champions.  The 
Act  has  not  been  successful.  [Uiou  Chcuch.] 

Puckering,  or  Pickering,  Bm  John 
(rf.  1596),  after  having  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  Parliamentary  lawyer,  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1584,  and 
again  in  1586.  He  was  active  in  promoting 
the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
subsequently  prosecuted  Secretary  Davison 
for  the  despatch  of  the  warrant  for  her  death. 
He  was  counsel  for  the  crown  on  the  occasion 
of  the  prosecutions  of  tho  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  Sir  John  Perrot  for  treason ;  and  in  April, 
1592,  received  the  Great  Seal  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Keeper  as  the  reward  of  his  services  to 
the  queen,  succeeding  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 
He  maintained  in  his  new  position  his  repu- 
tation as  a  sound  lawyer. 

Campbell,  Lives  of  th*  Chancellor* ;  Von, 
Jttdyc*  of  kn  jlund. 

Pucklechurch,  a  village  of  Gloucester- 
shite,  a  few  miles  north-east  from  Bristol. 
There  was  a  royal  palace  there  in  Anglo- 
Bason  times,  where,  in  946,  King  Edward  was 
stabbed  by  a  robber  named  Liofa,  while  keep- 
ing the  fea.«t  of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury. 

Punjaub  is  the  district  lying  about  the 
five  rivers,  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  It 
was  inhabited  by  a  half-religious,  half-military 
community,  the  Sikhs,  or  Akalecs.  Their 
commonwealth  was  divided  into  fraternities 
called  muiU,  the  chief  of  each  of  which  was 
the  loader  in  war  and  arbiter  in  time  of 
peace.  Of  these  chiefs  twelve  were  deemed  the 


foremost  in  rank.  In  1806  Kunjeet  Singh, 
the  chief  of  ono  of  these  misils,  ended  a 
long  and  gradual  course  of  encroachment  by 
becoming  the  ruler  of  tho  whole  Punjaub.  Tho 
old  independence  still  survived,  and  tho 
M  Khalsa,"  or  Sikh,  commonwealth  was  re- 
garded with  almost  superstitious  devotion  by 
the  chiefs,  people,  and  soldiery.  Kunjeet  was 
but  the  head  of  the  Khalsa,  the  army  was  the 
army  of  the  Khalsa,  everything  was  done  in 
its  name  and  to  its  honour.  On  his  death 
(1839)  the  government  fell  into  anarchy  for 
six  years.  In  1845  the  fears  of  the  ministers 
launched  60,000  Sikhs,  the  m  ignifieent  army 
of  the  Khalsa,  across  the  Sutlej  [Sikh 
Wam],  The  victory  of  the  English  involve*' 
cessions  and  submission  (1846).  The  Sikh 
indignation  at  this  humiliation  produced  the 
second  Sikh  War,  ending  in  the  annexation 
of  the  Punjaub  (1849).  It  was  placed  under 
a  board  of  commissioners,  but  its  government 
has  since  been  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
other  provinces. 

Cunningham,  BmI.  of  Sikhs. 

Puritans.  Thb.  During  the  course  of 
the  English  Reformation  a  difference  sprang 
up  between  the  moderate  lieformers  and 
those  who  wished  to  make  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  religious  worship  as  simple  as 
possible.  Besides,  "  the  English  bishops  " 
(writes  Puller  under  the  date  1564)  u  con- 
ceiving themselves  empowered  by  their 
canons,  began  to  show  their  authority  in 
urging  the  clergy  of  their  dioceses  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  liturgy,  ceremonies,  and  disci 
pline  of  the  Church :  and  such  hs  refused  the 
same  were  branded  with  the  odious  name  of 
'Puritans.'"  Up  to  about  1570  the  question 
at  issue  between  the  Elizabethan  Puritans 
and  the  authorities  of  the  Church  was  a 
question  of  ritual.  After  that  date  the  institu- 
tion of  Episcopacy  was  attacked,  especially 
by  C'artwright,  on  the  ground  of  the  apos- 
tolic ordination  of  Presbyterianism,  and  tho 
question  of  Church  government  added  to  the 
former  cause  of  division.  Thu<  was  founded 
the  Presbyterian  section  of  the  Puritan  party. 
The  first  Puritans  were  anxious  to  remain 
within  the  national  Church  and  reform  it 
after  their  own  ideas.  But  from  tho  first 
attempt  to  enforce  conformity  somo  of  them 
began  to  form  separate  conventicles.  In 
June,  1567,  a  company  of  more  than  100  were 
seized  at  worship  in  Hummers'  Hall,  London, 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  sent  to  prison.  This 
is  "the  first  instance  of  actual  punishment 
inflicted  on  Protestant  Dissenters  (Hallam). 
I/ater  in  the  reign  a  sect  arose,  called— from 
their  leader,  Uol>ert  Brown— Brownists  (or 
Separatists: .  holding  that  each  congregation 
was  in  itself  a  complete  Church,  denying  that 
the  State,  or  any  assembly  of  the  clergy  had 
any  right  to  control  it,  and  proclaiming  the 
duty  of  sej«iration  from  the  National  Church. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Independent  section 
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of  the  Puritan  party.  The  result  of  the 
spread  of  these  views  was  the  Act  of  1573, 
enacting  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  death 
as  penalties  for  Nonconformity. 

The  demands  of  the  Puritan  clergy  were 
expressed  in  the  Millenary  Petition  presented 
to  James  in*  1603.  and  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  (1604).  They  asked  for  certain 
definite  alterations  in  the  ritual,  for  a  preach* 
ing  ministry,  and  for  the  amendment  of  the 
articles  in "  a  Calvinistic  direction.  They 
wished  to  maintain  uniformity  in  ritual  and 
in  doctrine,  but  to  change  the  characters 
of  both.  After  the  rejection  of  their  demands, 
conformity  to  the  existing  order  was  enforced, 
and  about  300  of  the  Puritan  clergy  were 
ejected  from  their  livings,  as  many  had  been 
expelled  by  Whitgift  during  the  previous 
reign.  English  Puritanism  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  continued  to 
adhere  more  and  more  exclusively  to  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  demand  the  suppression 
of  the  opposite  views.  The  resolution  passed 
by  that  body  on  March  2,  1629,  declared  that 
*'  whosoever  shall  bring  in  innovation  in  reli- 

?ion,  or  by  favour  seek  to  extend  or  introduce 
opery  or  Arminianism  or  other  opinions 
disagreeing  from  the  true  and  orthodox 
Church,  shall  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to 
this  kingdom  and  the  commonwealth." 
During  the  same  period  questions  of  ritual 
and  ceremonial  became  of  less  importance  in 
Puritan  teaching,  and  the  demand  for  a 
purer  morality  and  a  reformed  life  more  and 
more  its  characteristics.  The  numl>er  of 
Puritans  within  the  Church  increased.  Baxter 
descriltes  them  thus:  "Most  men,"  he  says, 
"  seemed  to  mind  nothing  seriously,  but  the 
body  and  the  world.  ....  The  other  sort 
were  «u<  h  as  had  their  consciences  awakened 
to  some  regard  of  (rod  and  their  everlasting 
state ;  and  according  to  the  various  measures 
of  their  understanding,  did  speak  and  live  as 
serious  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  would 
much  inquire  what  was  duty  and  what  was 
sin,  and  how  to  please  God ;  and  made  this 
their  business  and  interest,  as  the  rest  did 
the  world."  Under  the  government  of 
Charles  I.  and  Laud,  a  series  of  mea- 
sures were  directed  against  the  Puritans. 
Controversial  preaching  was  silenced  by  a 
royal  proclamation,  so  that  the  doctrines 
at  issue  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
Church  could  not  he  freely  discussed,  the 
lectureships  were  suppressed,  and  writers 
against  the  hierarchy  or  the  Prayer-book 
severely  punished.  The  summoning  of  the  Long 
Parliament  at  length  gave  the  Puritans  the 
ascendency,  and  they  set  to  work  to  carry  out 
their  ideas  on  Church  Reform.  The  Grind 
Remonstrance  set  forth  their  programme. 
They  wished  1  to  reduce  within  bound*  the 
"exorbitant  power"  of  the  prelates:  2"  to 
the  nmsriences  of  men  of  need** 

inno- 


vations, and  take  awav  the 

idolatry;  (3)  to  effect  this 
mation,  a  synod  of  British  divines,  "  j 
with  some  from  foreign  parts  professing  the 

same  religion,"  was  to  be  iniwianled  to  discuss 
and  submit  to  the  confirmation  of  Parlia- 
ment the  necessary  measures.  At  the  same 
time  they  meant  to  maintain  uniformity  of 
doctrine  and  discipline.  We  hold  it  requisite 
that  there  should  be  throughout  the  whole 
realm  a  conformity  to  that  order  which  the 
laws  enjoin  according  to  the  Word  of  God.** 
To  carry  out  these  views  the  Presbyterian 
system  of  church  government  was  established 
in  England,  and  a  new  Prayer-book  and  Con- 
fession of  Faith  drawn  up,  two  or  three  thou- 
sand of  the  clergy  were  ejected  from  their 
livings,  and  a  severe  law  passed 
heretics  and  sectaries.  Bat  the 
section  of  the  Puritan  party,  the  successors  oi 
the  Separatists,  defended  the  cause  of  tolera- 
tion and  congregational  government,  pureed 
the  Parliament,  put  a  stop  to  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  and  finally  dissolved  both.  The 
advanced  section  of  the  Independents  would 
have  abolished  altogether  an  Established 
Church.  Cromwell,  however,  was  determined 
to  carry  out  a  more  conservative  policy, 
"  his  definite  ideal  had  come  to  be  a 


Church  that  should  comprehend  Presbyte- 
rians. Indej>endents,  Baptists  and  pious  men 
of  all  sound  evangelical  sects  with  an  ample 
toleration  of  dissent  round  about  it."  This 
ideal  he  carried  out  during  the  Protectorate- 
After  his  death,  when  the  secluded  members 
had  been  readmitted  to  sit  in  Parliament, 
Presbyterian  government  was  re-established 
(March.  1660],  and  the  Restoration  found  it 
in  possession.  Charles  had  promised  &  liberty 
for  tender  consciences,  and  led  the  Presby- 
terians to  hope  for  their  comprehension  within 
the  Church  Establishment.  Negotiations 
for  that  purpose  were  carried  on.  and  a  con- 
ference took  place  at  the  Savoy  (1661).  but 
attempts  at  a  compromise  failed,  and  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  was  passed  (May,  1662).  About 
2,500  of  the  Puritan  clergy  were  deprived  of 
their  Livings  in  consequence  of  this  change. 
Those  who  conformed  and  remained  within 
the  Church  formed  the  Low  Church  party, 
those  who  now  definitely 
from  it,  the  Nonconformist, 
party. 

"  JT«»1.  H Utorv  of  tk*  Puritan*  ;  Goxxttner.  U*i. 

[L .  it.  t  -J 

Puxveyaiico.  "  Purvey  "  is  but  another 

f  .rm  of  "  provide."  Purveyance,  in  its  general 
sense,  was  the  obligation  believed  to  be  of 
immemorial  antiquity,  imposed  upon  all 
people  of  the  country-side  through  which  the 
king  was  making  progress,  of  providing  him 
and  his  multitudinous  following  with  the 
means  of  support  and  conveyance,  at  prices) 
H\ed  bv  the  roval  officers,  and  paid,  if  paid 
at  all,  in  tallies/the  value  of  which  was  to  be 
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deducted  from  the  next  taxes  that  the  several 
victims  of  the  exaction  would  have  to  pay. 
Reduced  to  particulars,  it  meant  the  right  of 
buying  for,  and  the  duty  of  selling  goods  to, 
the  king  in  preference  to  any  other  purchaser 
(called  pre-emption),  the  power  of  demanding 
personal  sorvices,  horse**,  and  carts,  and 
everything  else  that  the  case  needed,  from 
thorn?  of  the  neighbourhood  who  could  give 
them,  at  whatever  cost  of  damage,  loss,  and 
inconvenience,  with  no  chance  of  ever  being 
adequately  paid,  and  little  of  ever  being 
paid  at  all.  No  irregular  royal  right 
whs  of  greater  antiquity,  better  estab- 
lished, or  of  longer  continuance.  Wo  can 
track  it  by  tho  efforts  to  correct  its  evils  from 
the  Great  Charter  till  the  Civil  Wars  ;  and  it 
Was  undoubtedly  much  older  than  the  Charter. 
Even  in  its  warranted  use  it  was  specially 
oppressive  in  England  ;  the  very  eagerness 
of  our  best  kings  to  do  their  work  well,  by 
keeping  them  constantly  travelling  from 
place  to  place,  aggravated  its  hardships.  But 
its  nature  lent  it  readily  to  abuse;  it  was 
accordingly  grossly  abused,  and  most  galling 
its  abuses'  were.  *  Not  only  were  tho  pur- 
veyors  outrageously  unjust,  dishonest,  and 
unfeeling,  making,  as  an  authority  states, 
vvery  old  woman  tremble  for  her  poultry  till 
tho  king  had  gone  by,  and  perverting  their 
office  to  their  own  enrichment,  but  the  son  or 
servant  of  the  king  was  counted  as  the  king 
himself,  and  every  other  colourable  pretext 
for  making  the  requisition  was  seized  without 
scruple.  It  was,  moreover,  construed  into  a 
claim  to  call  upon  whole  counties  for  supplies 
of  beef,  pork,  and  corn,  on  groat  stato  occa- 
sions. Purveyance  was,  therefore,  odious 
in  itself  ;  and  it  loaded  the  crown  with  a 
heavy  burden  of  unpopularity.  No  grievance 
provoked  so  much  legislation  ;  it  is  prominent 
in  every  remedial  movement  and  measure 
for  centuries ;  we  are  told  tliat  not  less  than 
thirty-six  statutes  were  passed  to  restrain 
it,  ten  in  Edward  IIl.'s  reign  alone.  Yet  its 
legality  was  always  admitted,  nor  was  there 
ever  any  thought  of  removing  the  "  accursed 
prerogative  "  itaelf,  as  Archbishop  Islip  called 
it.  The  curtailing  legislation  was  not  alto- 
gether useless;  after  1362,  when  Edwurd  III. 
enacted  that  purveyance  should  provide  for 
the  personal  needs"  of  tho  king  and  queen 
only,  and  that  purveyors  should  change  their 
name  to  buyers,  its  abuses  would  seem  to 
have  been  less  grievous.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  an  abundant  crop  ot  new  one*  had 
grown  round  it ;  of  these  the  Commons'  peti- 
tion, in  1604,  gives  a  detailed  account  that 
shows  a  wonderful  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
the  purveyors  and  cart -takers  in  working  the 
prerogative  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to 
the  oppression  and  vexation  of  the  people. 
Baron  told  the  king  that  their  practices 
were  M  the  most  common  and  general  abuse 
of  all  others  in  the  kingdom."  It  was 
then  proposed  to  compound  the  right  for 


an  annual  payment  of  £50,000,  but  the 
proposal  fell  through.  Two  years  later  the 
king  pruned  away  tho  worst  of  the  evils 
by  proclamation ;  and  the  rage  against  the 
officials  subsided.  In  1610  a  surrender  of 
the  right  by  tho  crown  was  almost  arranged 
in  the  bargain  known  as  tho  Great  Contract, 
but  broke  down  with  tho  collapse  of  that 
negotiation.  It  was  discontinued,  however, 
with  the  relics  of  feudalism,  at  the  fall  of  tho 
monarchy,  and  was  not  restored  with  it* 
restoration.  In  1660  purveyance  was  formally 
abolished  by  the  Convention  of  that  year. 

Stubbg,  Const.  Hist. ;  Hnllaro,  Middle  Age*  and 
Const.  Hist. ;  Gardiner,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  vol.  i.  ; 
Shedding,  Bacon's  I.tttrrr,  vol.  in.       [J.  !{.] 

Pym,  John  (h.  1584,  d.  1643),  descended 
from  n  good  Somersetshire  family,  educated 
at  Broadgatcs  Hall,  Oxford,  early  obtained  a 
responsible  office  in  the  Exchequer,  and 
entered  Parliament  in  1614  as  meml>er  for 
Culne.  In  the  second  Parliament  of  Charles  I. 
ho  was  ono  of  the  managers  of  Buckingham's 
impeachment,  and  in  the  third  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  tho  debates  al>out  the 
Petition  of  Bight.  In  1640  he  was  naturally 
pointed  out  to  head  the  popular  party,  and 
the  great  speeches  in  which  he  summed  up 
their  grievances  were  widely  circulated 
amongst  tho  people.  He  moved  the  impeach- 
ment of  Strafford,  drew  up  with  the  aid  of 
St.  John  the  charges  against  him,  and  was 
the  chief  manager  of  his  trial.  Tho  Bill  of 
Attainder  was  forced  on  him  by  the  extreme 
party  amongst  his  followers,  and  Pym  did  his 
best  to  give  the  proceedings  a  judicial  form. 
Not  only  was  he  a  very  able  debater  and 
Parliamentary  tactician,  but  ho  Had  what 
Clarendon  terms  "a  very  comely  and  grave 
way  of  expressing  himself."  He  was  a  strong 
Presbyterian,  though  not  at  first  disposed  to 
go  the  length  of  the  lioot-and-Bramh  party, 
and  it  was  probably  on  account  of  this  relative 
moderation  that  it  was  at  one  time  intended 
by  the  king  to  offer  him  the  post  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  The  Protestation 
and  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  two  appeals  to 
the  people,  were  particularly  his  work.  The 
influence  which  he  exercised  gained  him  from 
the  Royalists  the  nickname  of  King  Pym,  and 
marked  him  out  for  impeachment  on  the 
charge  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  Scots,  an«l  attempt  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom,  brought  against 
him  by  the  king  in  January,  1642.  After 
the  refusal  of  the  guarantees  demanded  by 
Parliament,  Pym  became  a  leading  member 
of  tho  Committee  of  Safety  (July  4,  1612). 
He  was  practically  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  unceasingly  active  in  directing  tho 
conduct  of  tho  war,  and  maintaining  the  spirit 
of  resistance  in  city  and  Parliament.  Ho  was 
excopted  from  pardon  in  tho  king's  proclama- 
tions, and  exposed  both  to  the  slanders  of  the 
Royalists  and  to  raanyaccusations  from  tho  dis. 
contented  of  his  own  party.    But  ho  retained 
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the  confidence  of  the  Parliament  to  the  last, 
and  a  month  before  his  death  they  conferred  on 
him  the  important  post  of  Lieutenant-lieneral 
of  the  Ordnai  of  the  Kingdom.  His  lust 
important  work  was  the  hi  inking  about  the 
alliance  with  the  Scots.  He  died  on  Dec.  R, 
lt>43.  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Clarendon  thus  describes  his  position  in  16-10: 
"  He  seemed  to  all  men  to  have  tho  greatest 
influence  upon  the  House  of  Commons  of  any 
man ;  and,  in  truth,  I  think  he  was  at  that 
time,  and  for  some  months  after,  the  most 
popular  man,  and  the  most  ablo  to  do  hurt, 
that  hath  lived  in  any  time." 

Gardiner,  Ui*t.  of  Eng.,  1603-1612;  Forster, 
Britith  Statrwitn ;  May,  Long  Parliammt ; 
Clarendon.  HtMlu>n.  [0,  H.  F.J 

Pyrenees,  The  Battlkk  of  thk  (July  "25 
— Aug.  2,  1813),  during  the  closing  period  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  were  a  series  of  com- 
bats which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Soult's 
attempt  to  relieve  Sun  Sebastian.  In  Julv, 
Soult  had  been  sent  to  supersede  Joseph. 
On  tho  2.5th  and  26th,  General  Colo  was 
vigorously  attacked  by  Soult  at  Ronces- 
valles,  and  only  just  managed  to  maintain  his 
position  until  Picton  and  Campbell  arrived, 
while,  at  Maya,  Stewart  was  all  but  driven 
from  tho  pass,  after  losing  two  successive 
positions.  Wellington,  on  returning  from 
San  Sebastian,  heard  of  these  combats  at 
Imeta,  and  at  once  gave  orders  tor  all  the 
troops  to  concentrate  in  communication  with 
the  force  at  rampeluna.  The  retreat  of  the 
troops  was  successfully  accomplished.  On 
the  28th  a  combat  took  place  at  Santarem, 
where  Wellington,  with  very  inferior  num- 
bers, held  a  strong  position  against  the 
attacks  of  Soult.  On  the  30th,  Hill  was 
attacked  at  Buenzaa  in  a  difficult  position, 
and  his  position  was  turned;  but  in  the 
meantime  Wellington  had  assaulted  and  taken 
Santarem,  and  had  thrown  the  French  who 
were  engaged  against  him  into  hopeless  con- 
fusion. Soult's  j»osition  had  become  deeperate, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  retreat.  In  the 
narrow  passes  he  with  difficulty  escaped 
being  surrounded  and  losing  his  whole 
urmy.  During  nine  days'  fighting  tho  allies 
had  lost  7,300  men,  while  the  French  loss 
must  have  been  quite  double.  Soult's  army 
was  rendered  incapable  of  further  action  for 
the  present,  and  Wellington  at  once  ordered 
Graham  to  renew  the  sicgo  of  San  Sebastian. 

Nai.itr,  f.niiuuW  Mar;  Cliutou,  Peninsular 
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Quadruple  Alliance,  Thb  (August, 
1718),  w:is  th<  name  given  to  the  extension 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1717  between 
England.  Fiance,  ami  Holland  by  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  Kmperor  to  its  principles.  A 
treaty  was  drawn  up  by  the  allied  powers, 
with  the  main   object  of  maintaining  tho 


European  settlement  effected  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht.  With  a  few  changes  of  detail, 
the  chief  articles  of  tho  treaty  were  that 
Spain  was  to  restore  Sardinia  to  the  Emperor, 
and  tho  King  of  Spain  to  renounce  his  claim 
to  succeed  to  tho  French  crown ;  while  tho 
Emperor  renounced  all  claim  to  what  had 
been  guaranteed  to  Philip  V.  by  the  Treaty 
1  of  Utrecht.  Philip  was  to  renounce  his 
j  claim  to  the  Italian  possessions  of  the  Emperor 
and  to  the  Netherlands.  The  Emperor  was  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  Sicily,  in  return  for 
which  tho  Emperor  was  to  give  up  Sardinia 
to  the  King  of  Sicily,  who  was  to  be  con- 
finned  in  all  the  cessions  made  to  him  by  the 
Treaty  of  Turin  in  1703  ;  while  the  Emperor 
was  to  acknowledge  the  house  of  Savoy's 
right  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in 
case  of  tho  failure  of  Philip  V.'s  heirs. 
Franco  and  GreHt  Britain  promised  to  aid 
the  Emperor  to  acquire  possession  of  Sicily ; 
while  the  Emperor  and  the  French  bound 
themselves  to  maintain  tho  l'rotcstant  suc- 
cession in  England.  The  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Sicily  were  to  be  forced  to  submit  to  these 
tonns,  but  were  allowed  three  months'  con- 
sideration. If  any  one  of  tho  mediating 
powers  was  attacked,  the  others  should  assist 
him.  If  both  Spain  and  Sicily  held  out, 
Sardinia  was  to  hie  first  conquerai,  and  tLen 
Sicily,  of  which  two  islands  tho  former  was 
to  be"  put  in  the  guardianship  of  England ; 
and  in  case  of  this  resistance  on  the  part  of 
these  two  powers,  the  Emperor  was  allowed  to 
recover  the  part  of  Milan  ceded  by  the  Treaty 
of  Turin.  When  once  in  possession  of  Sicily 
the  Emperor  was  to  give  up  all  claim  upon 
Spain  and  the  Indies. 

Koch  and  Schoell,  Hit.  d«  Traitli  d,  Pait. 

Quakers,  Thk,  owe  their  origin  to 
George  Fox,  who  seems  to  have  com- 
menced preaching  about  tho  year  1647,  from 
which  time  his  life  was  utmost  constant 
travel  or  imprisonment.  Tho  term  Quaker 
seems  to  have  been  first  bestowed  upon  the 
new  religious  body  at  Derby  in  1650,  in  allu- 
sion to  Fox's  phrase  bidding  people  "  tremble 
at  tho  word  of  the  Lord."  Before  long  his 
wilder  followers  began  to  draw  attention  to 
themselves  by  their  strange  habits,  which 
disturbed  public  worship,  and  by  declaiming 
against  all  sorts  of  clergy,  against  the 
use  of  "steeple-houses"  and  fixed  times  of 
assembling.  But  the  extravagances  of  the  new 
sect  were  confined  to  fanatics,  and  must  not  be 
set  down  to  the  discredit  of  its  more  respecta- 
ble members  like  Barclay  and  Penn.  By  1652 
the  Quakers  had  already  set  up  assemblies  in 
Ltncashire,  ami,  a  few  years  later,  held  their 
first  separate  London  meeting  in  Watling 
Street.  Neal  relates,  though  apparently  on 
somewhat  doubtful  authority  in  some  cases, 
the  most  extraordinary  tales  of  their  conduct 
in  these  days  ;  and  Whitelocke  assures  us  that 
one  Quaker  oame  to  the  door  of  the  Parlia- 
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ment-bouse  with  drawn  sword,  being  "  in- 
spired by  tbo  spirit  to  kill  every  man  that 
sat  in  the  hem  .Such  extravagant  conduct 
gained  them  many  enemies:  but  Cromwell 
was  willing  to  lend  them  his  protection,  and 
was  specially  averse  to  the  treatment  of  N  ay- 
lor.  a  Quaker  who  received  a  severe  sentence 
as  a  blasphemer,  Dec.  17,  1656.  At  the 
Restoration,  they  petitioned  the  king  in 
favour  of  the  four  hundred  men  and  women 
of  their  sect  imprisoned  in  or  near  London,  und 
petitioned  for  toleration.  The  only  answer  to 
this  petition  was  a  d. duration  that  if,  after 
a  certain  date,  any  people  should  refuse 
to  take  an  oath— u  ceremony  which  the 
Quakers  considered  wicked-  or  should  as- 
semble forworship.they  should  be  liable  to  two 
lines  of  £5  and  £10,  and  for  the  third  offence 
to  transportation.  The  Actsof  Uniformity  and 
the  Corporation  Act  told  upon  them  as  upon 
other  Dissenters.  On  James  II. 's  accession 
they  petitioned  the  new  king  for  toleration, 
and  now  had  a  defender  at  court  in  the  person 
of  Penn.  They  gladly  accepted  the  privi- 
leges  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  In 
1682  Penn  had  founded  the  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  its 
constitution  granted  freedom  of  conscience 
to  all  who  acknowledged  the  "  one  eternal 
God."  The  Quakers  shared  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Toleration  Act,  and  in  many  of  the 
various  Acts  by  whi<  h.  in  subsequent  times, 
the  bounds  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  have 
been  enlarged.  In  1833  they  were  allowed  to 
make  a  "  solemn  affirmation  and  declaration" 
in  lieu  of  an  oath  in  Parliament  and  courts 
of  law. 

N«l,  Hi*,  of  th>  P«nU*$  ;  Bogu*.  Hut .  of 
Ihumtrr, ,  Stouglttoo,  Uiit.  of  R*U-j<on  in 
England, 

Quatre  Bras,  Tub  Battlk  op  (June  16. 
l8lo),  was  an  encounter  between  the  left  of 
the  French  army  and  the  English  advanced 
guard  in  the  short  campaign  of  1815.  Quatre 
Bras  itself  was  merely  a  mass  of  farm- 
buildings  situated  at  the  point  where  tho  four 
main  roads  to  Brussels  Nivelles,  Charleroi, 
and  Xamur  intersect.  Napoleon's  orders  were 
that,  while  he  attacked  the  Prussians  at 
Ligny,  on  the  16th,  Nov  should  simultaneously 
overwhelm  the  British  fore  at  Quatro  Bras. 
The  attacks  tiegan  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  as  evening  wore  on,  Ney  be- 
came aware  that  no  reinforcements  could  reach 
him  :  and  at  the  same  time  fresh  troops  were 
arriving  for  the  allies,  among  whom  were 
two  brigades  of  tho  Guards.  As  the  attacks 
became  feebler,  Wellington  ordered  all  tho 
troops  to  advance.  They  at  once  drove 
the  French  before  them,  and  carried  every 
position  which  the  French  had  wen.  Night 
had  now  fallen,  and  the  troops  bivouacked  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  reinforcements  hail 
now  given  Wellington  a  numerical  supe- 
rioritv  over  Ney  ;  but  the  necessity  of  forming 
a  connection  with  Bliicher,  who  was  falling 


back  from  Ligny,  compelled  him  to  forego 
the  opportunity  of  attacking  Ney  on  the 
17th,  and  at  ten  o'clock  next  morning  he 
began  a  retreat  to  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

^J3lborne,  Waterloo  Campav/n;  Cheraey.H'atfrtoo 

Quebec,  Pkovincb  of.  [Canada.] 

Quebec,  The  Capture  op  (Sept.  13, 1759), 
was  effected  by  General  Wolfe  during  tho 
campaign  in  America  which  formed  part  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  Tho  idea  of  attacking 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  French  Canada,  was 
one  of  long  standing  with  English  ministers, 
and  in  1711  an  expedition  was  pent  against 
it,  which  returned  without  being  able  to  make 
its  way  through  the  channel  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  town  was,  from  its  position, 
considered  impregnable,  and  was  defended  by 
13,000  French  troops  under  the  Marquis  do 
Montcalm.  Wolfe's  force  of  8,000  men, 
on  Injard  Admiral  Saunders's  Meet,  succeeded 
in  landing  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  laifore  tho 
city,  by  June  27,  1759.  On  tho  29th  Wolfe 
took  possession  of  tho  headland  of  Point 
Levi,  which  faces  Quebec.  The  city  was 
situated  on  a  promontory  of  lofty  rocks, 
which,  continuing  l>eyond  tho  citv,  wero 
called  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  Montcalm 
had  so  disposed  his  trooi>s  as  to  command 
the  only  dangerous  position  of  assault,  with 
the  river  and  tho  sandbank  in  his  front,  and 
behind  him  heavy  woods.  Wolfe  commenced 
to  fire  on  tho  city  from  his  two  batteries, 
while  Montcalm  remained  for  the  most  part 
on  the  defensive.  On  Julv  9  WoUe  carried 
his  troops  over  to  the  left  bank,  while  a 
squadron  of  English  ships,  passing  further  up 
the  river,  maintained  the  blockade.  At  last, 
being  unable  to  induce  Montcalm  to  move, 
Wolfe  crossed  the  Montmorency,  but  was 

I  beaten  back.  Still  the  two  other  English 
armies  failed  to  appear.    To  add  to  the  other 

I  difficulties,  Wolfe  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  there 
were  only  between  3,000  and  4.000  effective 
men.  On  the  night  of  Sept.  12  Wolfe  de- 
termined to  attempt  to  scale  the  Heights  of 
Abraham.  In  the  darkness  of  the  midnight, 
half  his  forces  were  carried  across  with  the 
tide.  Clambering  up  the  precipice,  they 
startled  the  French  company  guarding  that 
part  of  the  heights.  Before  Montcalm  could 
muster  his  men,  the  English  were  at  the  back 
of  Quebec.  In  the  engagement  that  followed 
Wolfe  was  wounded,  and  died  in  the  moment 
of  victory.  At  the  Tercentenary  celebrations 
in  1908,  the  Plains  of  Abraham  were  con- 
verted into  a  national  park. 

Stanhope,  Huf.  of  Enj.  ;  Gleiff,  Britiik  Com- 
mand er$ ;  K.    Wriitht,   Memoir*    of    i ii 

Wolf*. 

Quebec  Act.  Thb  (1774),  was  passed  at 
the  instigation  of  Lord  North,  to  conciliate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  French  Canadians,  and 
to  secure  their  allegiance  to  Britain  in  the 
approaching  war  with  America.    This  Act 
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restored  the  old  French  system,  and  estab- 
lished the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Canadians  belonged, 
whilst  it  confirmed  the  French  Canadians  in 
their  possessions,  their  laws,  and  rights,  on 
condition  of  their  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance 
which  was  so  worded  as  not  to  hurt  the 
conscience  of  Roman  Catholics."  It  also  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  legislative 
council,  with  authority  over  everything  except 
taxation. 

Creasy,  Britannic  iroptr*. 

Queen  is  a  word  which  originally  meant 
no  more  than  woman  or  wife,  though  it  early 
came  to  l>e  used  for  the  wife  of  a  king. 
Asser,  after  telling  how  Ethel wulf  upon 
his  return  to  England  with  his  second 
wife,  Judith,  placed  her  upon  a  throne  bv 
his  side,  44  contrary  to  the  perverse  custom 
of  the  West  Saxons,  proceeds  to  explain  that 
the  evil  deeds  of  Eadburh,  wife  of  Beorhtric 
of  Wessex,  had  caused  the  nobles  of  that 
kingdom  to  swear  that  they  would  not 
henceforth  allow  anv  king's  wife  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  beside  her  hatband,  or  even  to 
be  called  "queen"  {rcgina).  According  to 
Professor  Freeman  [Norm.  Co»q.),  this  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  in  Wessex  the  usual  title 
for  the  king's  wife  was  "  Lady,"  JllafJige, 
though  in  Mercia ' '  Queen,"  c wen,  was  still  used. 
From  the  time  of  Ethelred,  however,  a  special 
form  for  the  coronation  of  the  queen  appears 
in  the  rituals ;  Eadgyth,  wife  of  the  Confessor, 
is  said  by  the  chronicler  to  have  been  M  hal- 
lowed to  queen,"  though  she  is  afterwards 
always  spoken  of  as  **  lady ;  "  and  from  the 
coronation  of  Matilda,  wife  of  the  Conqueror, 
onward,  the  title  "queen"  is  always  applied 
to  the  wife  of  the  king.  But  it  still  carried 
with  it  the  sense  of  king's  wife,  and  this  may, 
perhaps,  explain  the  fact  that  the  Empress 
Matilda,  who  claimed  the  crown  in  her  own 
right,  is  never  spoken  of  as  44  queen,"  or 

regina,"  but  in  the  chronicles  appears  as 
44  Empress,"  and  in  William  of  Malmcsbury 
and  a  charter,  as  44  Pomina."  On  the  other 
hand,  Stephen's  wife,  Matilda,  is  spoken  of 
as  44  the  king's  rwv«." 

Henry  I.'s  attempt  to  secure  the  accession 
of  his  daughter  broke  down,  partly  because 
the  rule  of  a  woman  was  unprecedented,  and 
opposed  alike  to  the  old  English  theory  of 
election  and  the  new  feudal  spirit,  but  still 
more  l>ccauso  of  her  marriage  with  the  Count 
of  Anjou,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Nor- 
mans. But  till  long  afterwards  there  were 
doubt*  whi  ther  a  queon  could  reign  in 
England.  The  accession  of  Mary  Tudor 
was  secured  alike  by  her  father's  will,  au- 
thorised by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  by 
the  strong  "legitimist  feeling  of  the  country. 
To  extinguish"  however,  "  the  doubt  and  folly 
of  malicious  and  ignorant  persons,"  a  statute 
was  passed  declaring  that  a  queen  regnant  has 
the  same  powers  and  prerogatives  aa  a  king. 


Man-,  wife  of  William  III.,  occupied  a  curious 
position,  midway  between  that  of  queen  consort 
and  queen  regnant,  for  while  the  Bill  of  Rights 
declared  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
joint  sovereigns,  and  her  name  accompanied 
his  in  all  public  documents,  44  the  sole  and  full 
exercise  of  the  regal  power  "  was  entrusted  to 
the  prince. 

The  mediaeval  queens  consort  of  England 
usually  possessed  considerable  estates  scq>a- 
rately  administered,  and  had  their  own  chan- 
cellors. In  modern  times  they  have  had  then 
attorneys  and  solicitors-general,  though  tin- 
offices  are  merely  nominal.  Apparently  even 
before  the  Conquest  the  queen  consort  received 
14 queen's  gold"  (aurum  regime,  probably  the 
same  as  the ger»amma  reginee  of  Domesday;,  ijt., 
one  mark  of  gold  for  every  one  hundred  marks 
of  silver  paid  to  the  king  in  feudal  dues  and  the 
like.  As  there  was  no  queen  consort  from  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  its  payment  was  suspended,  ami 
Anne  of  Denmark  never  exacted  it.  in  1635 
writs  were  again  issued  for  levying  it.  but 
Charles  afterwards  bought  the  right  from  his 
wife  for  £10,000,  and  it  was  never  enforced. 

By  the  Act  25  Edward  III.  it  was  rendered 
treason  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of 
the  queen,  or  to  violate  her,  and  in  the  lutter 
case  the  queen  herself,  if  consenting,  was 
guilty  of  treason.  For  this  offence  Anne 
Bolevn  was  tried  before  the  peers  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  Caroline,  wife  of  George  IV.,  was 
proceeded  against  in  a  like  case  by  a  bill  of 
|«iins  and  penalties.  The  legal  position  of  a 
queen  consort  is  that  of  a  feme  noli  ,  and  nu  t  of 
a  feme  covert.  She  44  is  of  ability  to  purchase 
binds  and  convey  them,  to  make  leases,  to 
grant  copyholds,  and  do  the  other  acts  of 
ownership  (without  the  concurrence  of  her 
lord),  which  no  other  married  woman  until 
very  recently  could  do.  She  may  likewise 
sue  and  be  sued  alone  without  joining  her 
husband.  She  may  also  have  a  separate  pro- 
perty in  goods,  as  well  as  in  lands,  and  she 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  them  by  will." 
(Stephen.)  But  though  she  can  be  sued,  she 
is  not  liable  to  any  amercement. 

A  queen  dowager  is  not  protected  by  the 
Statute  of  Treasons.  An  Act  is  said  to  have 
been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  ,  though 
of  this  there  is  little  evidence,  rendering  any 
person  who  dared  to  marry  a  queen  dowager 
without  special  royal  licence  liable  to  th« 
forfeiture  of  his  binds  and  goods.  No  action, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  taken  when  it 
was  discovered  that  Ix>rd  Seymour  of  Sudelcy 
had  married  Catherine  Parr  beforo  leave  was 
given. 

Stubbs.Coiut.  Hint.,  i.  §  118;  Freeman.  BTomwMi 
Conqturt.  For  the  kirnl  position  of  the  queen 
conoort  and  alownKcr,  Stephen,  Commrnlariet, 
blc.hr.,pt.i.,ch.  ir.  [W.  J.  A.] 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty  was  instituted 

in  1704  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  clergy. 
The  tax  known  as  the  first-fruits  and  tenth* 
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of  livings  on  the  Church  (the  surrender,  that 
is,  of  the  entire  income  of  tho  first  year  of 
every  ecclesiastical  living,  and  the  tenth  part 
of  the  income  of  every  subsequent  year),  had 
been  originally  imposed  by  the  papacy,  but  this 
had  been  transferred  to  the  crown  by  Henry 
VII  t.  Under  Charles  II.  the  condition  of  tho 
clergy  was  miserable  in  the  extreme  ;  their 
incomes  hardly  ever  amounted  to  £100  a  year 
—they  were  often  less  than  £15.  At  this  time 
the  tax  only  produced  £14,000  a  your,  and  tho 
king  used  it  as  a  fund  from  which  to  pension 
hi«  mistresses  and  their  offspring.    In  1697 
Bishop  Burnet  presented  to  William  III.  a  plan 
for  transferring  the  proceeds  of  tho  tax  from 
the  crown  to  the  prior  clergy,  but  the  king  set 
it  aside.    The  design  was  carried  out  in  tho 
noxt  reign.    On  Feb.  7,  tho  dav  after  tho 
queen's  birthday,  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  announced  to  the 
House  that  her  Majesty  intended  to  make  a 
grant  of  her  whole  revenue  arising  out  of  tho 
first-fruits  and  tenths  of  livings,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poorer  clergy.  The  project  was  warmly 
approved  by  the  House,  and  a  bill  passed 
empowering  the  queen  to  incorporate  such 
persons  as  she  should  select  as  trustees  for 
her  bounty.     The  measure  passed  through 
the  Lords  after  some   opposition.  Various 
regulations  have  been  made  with  reference 
to  this  fund  since  it  was  first  handed  over 
for  the   benefit   of   the  clergy.    Of  these 
Acts  the  principal  are  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  20, 
authorising  the  queen  to  establish  a  corpora- 
tion for  the  management  of  the  fund,  which 
was  done  the  same  year,  consisting  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  privy-councillors,  various  law 
officers,  the  mayors  of  cities,  autock*  rotuhrum, 
and  lieutonants  of  counties,  Sec     By  1  Geo.  I. 
these  trustees  were  allowed  to  examiue  wit- 
nesses on  oath.    £200  was  to  bo  invested  for 
the  increase  of  each  living  with  a  stipend  of 
less  than  £10a  year:  then  those  not  exceeding 
£20.    To  every  living  under  £45  a  year  the 
governors  might  make  a  grant  of  jf200  on 
condition  of  a  similar  amount  being  raised 
from  other  sources.    By  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  133, 
£6,000  a  year  was  granted  for  tho  augmen- 
tation of  livings  not  ex-coding  £150  a  year. 
By  28  &  29  Vic,  c.  69,  any  fivo  of  the 
governors  (three  being  archishops  or  bishops) 
are  const ituted  a  quorum.     Other  statutes 
have  allowed  certain  advances  for  repairing 
chancels,   building   parsonages,    and  other 
similar  purposes. 

Unroot,  Hi.t.  of  hi,  (hen  Time;  Stanhope. 
Ryu  »f  Annt;   Wrou.  Hi$t    of  Grtat 

Bnta.n  (funny  th*  Rtijn  o/  Quttn  Ann*. 

Jueen-gold  (Annan  Rcgina)  was  a  claim 
e  by  the  Queens  of  Engbind  on  cverv 
tenth  mark  paid  to  the  king  on  the  renewal 
of  leases  or  crown-lands  on  tho  granting  of 
charters — matters  of  grace  supposed  to  bo 
obtained  by  the  powerful  intercession  of  the 
queen. 


Que 


Queenaberry,  James  Douglas.  2nd 
Dckb  of  (1662—1711),  succeeded  to  his 
father's  title  in  1695.  He  had  been  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  in  his 
earlier  years  had  served  in  the  army.  In 
1700  he  was  appointed  High  Commissioner  to 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  and  in  1702  and 
1703  occupied  the  same  office  for  Queen  Anne. 
In  the  bitter  year  he  was  driven  out  of  office 
for  his  share  in  what  is  popularlv  called 
"Tho  Queensberry  Plot"  (q.v.),  but  two 
years  later  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  and  a  Commissioner  for  the  treaty  o"f 
the  Union.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
Union  through,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner  to  the  last  Scotch  Parliament 
in  1706,  and  on  his  journoy  to  London  was 
received  with  tho  utmost  honour  in  England 
as  some  recompense  for  the  execrations  ho 
had  to  encounter  in  Scotland.  As  a  reward 
for  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  was 
created  an  English  peer  (1708),  a  pension  of 
£3,000  a  year  was  granted  him  out  of  tho 
Post  Office,  and  "the  whole  patronage  of 
Scotland  was  vested  in  his  hands."  In  1709 
his  vote  in  the  election  of  the  Scotch  repre- 
sentative peers  was  disallowed,  as  he  now  sat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  bis  own  right.  His 
death  occurred  in  1711.  His  son  Charles, 
the  third  Duke  of  Queensberry,  was  friend 
and  patron  of  Prior  and  Gay. 

Queensberry  Plot,  The  (1703).  In 
March,  1703,  Queen  Anno  granted  a  pardon 
to  all  Scotch  political  offenders  who  would 
take  the  oath  to  her  government.  Encouraged 
by  this  act  of  generosity  several  of  the  exiled 
adherents  of  tho  Stuarts  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  own 
country  for  the  purposes  of  stirring  up  sedi- 
tion. Amongst  those  who  took  advantage  of 
the  new  state  of  affairs  was  Lord  l^ovat.  Be- 
fore long  it  got  noised  abroad  that  thero  was 
to  be  a  great  Highland  gathering  at  Lotmaber 
early  in  August,  and  people  were  not  long 
in  discovering  or  inventing  a  political  mean- 
ing to  this  event.  Ix>vat  now  availed  him- 
solf  of  the  general'  feeling  of  disquietude  to 
gratify  a  grudge  which  ho  had  long  held 
against  Lord  At  hole,  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal.  Having  in  his  possession  an  unad- 
dreased  letter  written  by  the  Pretender's 
queen  to  some  Scotch  noble,  ho  filled  in  the 
blank  of  the  superscription  with  the  namo  of 
Athole,  and  then  forwarded  the  document  to 
the  commissioner,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry. 
The  latter  nobleman,  glsd  of  an  Opportunity 
of  ruining  his  colleague,  sent  on  the  letter 
unopened  to  the  queen.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, one  of  Lovat's  friends  revealed  the 
deceit,  and  the  chief  plotter  had  to  fly  to  the 
Continent.  But  as  a  result  of  his  deception 
Queensberry  had  to  quit  office,  and  even 
then  the  effects  of  this  movement  w  ere  not  all 
over.  In  Decemlnr  the  queen  informed  tho 
House  of  Lords  iu  London  that  there  wore 
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French  emissaries  stirring  up  rebellion  in 
>  vtland,  and  this  body  at  once  commenced 
•nvtsturating  the  question  on  : :  -  own  account, 
*ut  without  coming  to  any  very  definite 
result  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  inquiry  in  the 
House  of  Lord*  hud  wounded  the  feelings  of 
the  Scotch,  who  naturally  considered  that 
»uch  a  question  should  be  dealt  with  by  their 
»ws  lYivy  Council.  At  the  same  time  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  had 
tttrW  up  indignation  nearer  home.  Tho 
Commons  discovered  in  the  action  of  the 
Peers  that  this  liody  were  assuming  powers  of 
criminal  inquiry  which  did  not  belong  to  it, 
an  1  prayed  the  queen  to  give  orders  for  tho 
investigation  to  bo  carriod  on  by  her  officers. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Scotch  Parliament 
met  in  January,  1704,  the  queen  desired  the 
Privy  Council  to  ascertain  how  much  truth 
there  was  in  the  suspected  plot. 

Queensferry  Paper, The  (June,  1680), 
was  found  iu  the  pocket  of  Henry  Hall,  ono 
of  the  leading  Covenanters  in  Scotland.  He 
was  captured  at  Queensferry,  and  the  docu- 
ment that  had  been  in  his  possession  read  at 
the  council  board.  This  document  was  a  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  the  more  famous  Declara- 
tion of'Sunquhar  (q.v.). 

Queensland.  [Acstralia.] 

Queenston,  The  Battle  op  (Oct.,  1812), 
was  fought  on  the  shores  of  I>ake  Ontario  be- 
tween an  invading  force  of  Americans,  and  the 
English  nnd  Canadian  forces  led  by  Generals 
Brock  and  Sheaffe.  The  victory  remained 
with  the  English,  who,  however,  purchased  it 
by  tho  death  of  Gonoral  Brock. 

Qneronaille,  Louise  ns.  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  <rf.  1734),  came  over  to  England 
in  the  train  of  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  tho  sister 
of  Charles  II..  whose  mistress  she  shortly 
became,  and  who  soon  created  her  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  ( 1673).  She  appears  to  have  been 
friendly  with  Arlington,  and  to  have  long 
kept  up  a  communication  with  tho  French 
ambassadors,  being  very  anxious  for  the 
friendship  lietween  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  1 1, 
to  continue.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
she  became  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  A  little  later  she  became  on  good 
terms  with  the  Duke  of  York,  finding  that  he 
was  willing  to  guarantee  her  £5,000  a  year 
from  the  receipts  of  tho  Post  Office.  Next 
year  (1682)  sho  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
securing  Sunderland's  recall  to  office,  and  in 
1684  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the 
ruling  ministers,  Sunderland  and  Godolphin. 
When  the  king  was  seized  with  his  fatal 
apoplectic  stroke,  it  was  she  who  reminded 
the  Duke  of  York  that  his  brother  was  at 
heart  a  Catholic,  and  who  thus  succeeded  in 
calling  Francis  to  the  royal  deathbed.  By 
Charles  i  I.  she  was  the  mother  of  tho  Duke  of 
Richmond ;  but  her  own  title  died  with  her. 


Quia  Emptores  is  the  name  given  to 
the  statute  enacted  in  1290,  which  directed 
that  in  all  future  transfers  of  land  the  new 
tenant  should  hold  the  land  not  from  the 
alienor,  but  from  the  next  lord.  Thus  if  B 
holding  land  from  A  transferred  some  of  that 
land  to  C,  C  would  hold  it  not  from  B  but 
from  A.  In  this  way  sub-infeudation  was 
checked,  and  no  new  manors  could  be  formed- 
The  real  importance  of  this  act  consisted  in 
its  stopping  the  creation  of  fresh  msnors,  and. 
by  putting  a  great  bar  to  tho  practice  of  sub- 
infeudation, largely  increasing  the  chances  of 
the  greater  landlords,  and  above  all  the  land- 
lord par  txctlUnee,  the  king,  to  escheats. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  the  Statute  of  Mortmain. 

Stubbw,   StUci   Chartm    and    Con*.    Hut. ; 
Dig-by,  H«t.  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

rberon,  Tmb  Battle  of  (Nov.  20, 
,  was  fought  between  the  English  and 
French  during  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  had  been  engaged  during 
the  summer  of  1759  in  blockading  the 
French  fleet,  which  lay  at  Brest  under  De 
Conllans,  and  when,  in  the  autumn,  he  was 
forced  to  stand  off,  the  French  admiral  seized 
his  opportunity  to  sallv  forth  in  the  hope  of 
overpowering  a  few  English  frigates  that 
were  cruising  about  under  Captain  Duff, 
before  Sir  Edward  Hawke  could  come  up  to 
their  aid.  In  this  plan,  however,  De  Confl&ns 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  united  English 
fleets  drove  the  French — to  whom  they  were 
slightly  superior  in  numbers — luck  from  the 
point  of  Quiberon  to  coast  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Vilaine.  The  French  ships  were  drawn 
up  close  to  a  shore  rocky  and  Ml  with  islands. 
Shoals  and  quicksands  rendered  their  position 
still  more  dangerous  to  attack.  Nevertheless, 
Hawko  determined  on  an  engagement,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  his 
pilot,  whom  he  answered  with  the  words, 
"  You  have  done  your  duty  in  this  remon- 
strance ;  now  lay  me  alongside  tho  French 
admiral."  The  1  tattle  resulted  in  a  decisive 
victory  for  the  English,  who  only  lost  forty 
men,  and  by  night  two  French  ships  had 
struck,  four  were  sunk,  and  the  others  had 
drawn  up  the  Vilaine.  To  set  against  this, 
two  Engliidi  vessels  were  stranded,  but  their 
crews  wore  saved.  In  return  for  this  victory, 
which  relieved  England  from  all  fear  of  inva- 
sion, and  shatter**!  the  French  naval  power 
for  a  time,  a  pension  of  £1.500  a  year  was 
conferred  upon  Admiral  Hawke. 

Quiberon,  The  ExriDrnon  to, took  place 
in  the  year  1 795,  and  was  intended  to  assist 
the  Royalist  insurgents  of  La  Vendee  and 
Britanny.  After  much  delay,  the  expedition, 
consisting  In  reel  v  of  FreneJi  royalist  refugees, 

f  left  England  (July.  1795),  and  landed  at  the 
peninsula  of  Quiberon,  near  Carnae.  Here 

j  they  w«vre  joined  by  a  large  number  of 
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•'Chouana"  and  irregular  troops,  com- 
manded bv  the  Rovalist  generals  Be 
Puisaye  and  D'Hervilly.  The  little  fort  of 
renthievre  was  captured  by  these  troops ;  but 
after  that  nothing  was  done,  owing  to  jealou- 
sies among  the  leaders.  Meanwhile.  Hoche, 
the  Republican  general,  had  raised  10,000 
troops,  and  managed  to  recapture  the  fort, 
and  to  shut  the  invaders  up  in  the  Peninsula 
of  Quiboron.  They  were  then  attacked  by 
the  Republicans,  and  cut  to  pieces,  or  driven 
into  the  sea.  About  900,  with  the  leader,  De 
Puisaye,  escaped  to  the  English  vessels.  The 
remainder  were  killed  or  taken  captive.  Of 
the  prisoners  700  were  shot  by  their  captors 
after  the  fighting  was  over. 

Alison,  Mitt,  of  Ruropt;  Von  Srbel,  fWiw* 
JZ«ro(u<iun. 

Quorum,  Justices  or  the.  When  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  were  appointed  in  each 
county,  it  was  customary,  in  empowering  any 
two  or  more  of  them  to  inquire  into  offences, 
to  specify  the  names  of  some  few  of  these 
justices,  without  whose  presence  business 
could  not  be  transacted.  The  specifying 
words  were  "quorum  (i/.,  of  the  whole 
number)  aliquem  vestrum,  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  &c, 
uuum  esse  volumus,"  and  from  this  phrase 
these  more  important  justices  were  called 
"justices  of  the  quorum."  It  has  now,  how- 
ever, become  customary  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  special  justices  and  others  ;  and 
as  a  rule,  the  "  quorum  "  clause  simply  repeats 
all  the  preceding  names,  with  perhaps  one  ex- 
ception, for  the  sake  of  form.  The  writ  at 
present  used  in  the  appointment  of  these  j  us- 
tices,  has  continued  with  very  little  alteration 
indeed  since  the  year  1590. 

Quo  Warranto  Commissions  were 
issued  by  Edward  L,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  questions— (i.)  what  were 
the  royal  manors;  (ii.)  by  what  warrant 
estates  that  were  formerly  crown  lands,  or 
(iii.)  judicial  right*  that  were  once  exercised 
by  tho  crown,  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  private  individuals  or  corporations.  In 
1274  the  king  had  appointed  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  which  resulted  in  the  "  Rotuli  Hun- 
drodorum,"  and  by  the  Statute  of  <  iloucester 
(1278),  the  itinerant  justices  were  to  order 
the  people  by  proclamation  "to  show  what 
kind  of  franchises  they  had.  and  by  what 
warrant."  These  commissions  were  frc- 
quently  resisted,  notably  by  Earl  Warenno  ; 
but  the  inquiry  was  cnnttnui-d  through  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years.  The  most 
important  effect  of  these  commissions  was 
that  they  prevented  any  further  encroach- 
ments on  royal  property  or  rights. 


Rabbling   tbe  Curates,   was  the 

name  given  to  the  expulsion  of  Episcopalian 
clergymen  from  the  south-west  of  Scotland 


by  the  Cameronians  in  1689—90.  There 
seems  to  have  been  comparatively  little  mob 
violence.  Cameronian  committees  were 
formed  to  superintend  tbe  ejectment,  and 
formal  notices  to  quit  were  sent  to  the 
curates.  A  subsequent  act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  legalised  these  proceedings  by 
declaring  the  parishes  vacant. 

The  expulsion  b  described  in  the  Cameronian 
pamphlet,  Faithful  Contending*  Displayed.  Some- 
what opposing  aocounts  will  be  found  in  Burton, 
Hi*.  Scot.,  ch.  lxxxi.,  and  Cunningham,  Church 
Uiriorg,  eh.  u..,  16-19. 

Radcot  Bridge,  The  Battle  of  (1387), 
was  a  skirmish  on  the  Thames  near  Faring- 
don,  between  De  Vere,  Duke  of  Ireland,  the 
favourite  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  baronial 
forces  under  the  Earl  of  Derby  (afterwards 
Henry  IV.).  De  Vere,  finding  himself  out- 
numbered, fled,  and  his  men  surrendered 
after  a  slight  skirmish.  The  result  of  this 
defeat  was  to  place  the  king  entirely  at  tho 
mercy  of  Gloucester  and  the  other  Lords 
Appellant. 

Radical.  The  exact  origin  of  this  term 
as  applied  to  a  political  party  is  unknown  ; 
possibly  it  was  derived  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  Fox  in  1797,  wherein  he  declared  that 
"  radical  reform  '*  was  necessary.  The  word 
seems  to  have  come  into  general  use  about 
1816,  and  was  applied  to  persons  agitating  on 
behalf  of  extreme  measures  of  Parliamentary 
reform.  The  best  account  of  the  early 
character  of  the  movement  is  given  by  the 
weaver  Samuel  Bamford  {Pamaget  in  the  Lift 
of  a  Hadieal).  Describing  a  meeting  of 
representatives  from  several  "  Hampden 
Clubs,"  ho  says,  "  Resolutions  were  passed 
declaratory  of  the  right  of  every  male  to 
vote  who  paid  taxes ;  that  males  of  eighteen 
should  be  eligible  to  vote ;  that  parliaments 
should  be  elected  annually :  that  no  place- 
man or  pensioner  should  sit  in  Parliament ; 
that  every  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  should 
send  a  member  to  tho  HouM  of  Commons. 
It  was  not  until  we  )>ecamo  infested  by 
spies,  incendiaries,  and  their  dupes,  that 
physical  force  was  mentioned  among  us." 
The  most  important  leaders  of  the  party  were 
"Orator"  Hunt,  Cobbett,  and  Major  Cart- 
wright;  it  was  also  patronised  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett.  Some  of  the  extreme  Radicate,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  planned  an  armed  move- 
ment :  and  the  action  of  the  government  and 
public  fear  caused  the  terms  Radical  and  rioter 
to  be  used  as  synonymous.  Even  Brougham 
said  in  1819.  "Tho  Radicals  have  made  them- 
selves so  odious,  that  a  number  even  of  our 
own  way  of  thinking  would  be  pleased 
enough  to  see  them  and  their  vile  press  put 
down  at  all  hazards."  During  the  struggle 
over  tho  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  term 
began  to  be  adopted  by  some  comparatively 
moderate  Parliamentary  advocates  of  reform. 
In  the  Parliaments  which  followed  they  num- 
bered from  fifty  to  seventy,  including  Grote, 
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Molesworth,  Roebuck,  Joseph  Hume,  etc. 
Henceforth  the  term  came  to  indicate  little 
more  than  an  advanced  Liberal ;  and  after  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1867  wai  often  used  as  ■  scorn- 
ful designation  for  the  whole  Liberal  party. 

Fr.r  th#  *!»rl)-  lU  hra!  movprrwnt,  b>  »ule*  B*m- 
fonl.  »*e  Martineau,  History  of  tU  ttnoe,  bk.  L  ; 
■lid  Spencer  Walpoie,  Hi*t.  oj  Eng.,  vol.  L,  ch.  v. 

Raffles,  Kir  Thoxai  Stamford  (ft.  1781, 
d.  18'26),  a  colonial  administrator  and  nature- 
list,  was  tlm  »on  of  a  naval  captain.  Ho 
became  a  clerk  in  the  India  House,  and 
whs  appoint-  i  in  1805  under-stjcretary  at 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island.  His  ability  Lrought 
him  under  the  notice  of  Lord  Minto,  to 
whom  he  suggested  the  conquest  of  Java 
from  the  Dutch.  This  island  he  admin- 
istered as  Lieutenant-Governor  from  1811 
to  1816^  From  1818  to  1824  he  was  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  the  settlement 
at  Singapore.  In  Java  and  in  Sumatra  he 
emancipated  the  slaves,  and  introduced  many 
reform*. 

Raglan,  Lord  (b.  1788,  d.  18.55).  Fitrroy 
Henry  Somerset,  youngest  son  of  the  fifth 
Puke  of  Beaufort,  entered  the  army  in  1804. 
In  1H08  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  appointed  him 
1-  is  aide-de-camp  ;  in  this  capacity  he  served  all 
through  the  Peninsular  War,  and  was  present 
at.  Waterloo,  where  he  lost  an  arm.  In  1852 
he  appointed  Master  General  of  Ordnance 
and  elevated  to  the  House  of  Peers.  In  1854 
iio  became  Field  Marshal.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Ciimean  War  Lord  Raglan  wa* 
uppointod  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
Army.  He  reached  the  Crimea  in  September, 
1854,  and  shared  with  Marshal  St.  Arnaud 
the  command  of  the  allied  forces  during  the 
winter  and  the  following  spring  [Ckimban 
War].  Lord  Raglan  was  heavily  weighed 
down  by  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  sufferings 
of  his  men  in  the  trenches.  His  health  had 
been  gradually  failing  before  he  was  seized 
by  a  fatal  attack  of  choiera. 

KinglakK,  The  Infusion  qA tht  Crimea:  Annual 

Ragman  Rolls,  The,  are  a  collection  of 
documents  recording  the  homage  performed  by 
the  Scotch  barons  and  clergy  to  Edward  I.  on 
his  progress  through  Scotland  in  1290.  They 
are  a  most  important  source  of  information 
upon  tho  condition  of  Scotland  in  the  four- 
teenth centurv.  The  Bannatyne  Club  pub- 
lished the  documents  in  full  in  1834. 

Railways  and  Railway  Legis- 
lation. The  first  public  English  railway, 
as  distinct  from  tho  tram-lines  of  colliery 
owners,  was  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament 
iu  18"  I.  The  railway  was  for  goods  and 
mineral  traffic,  and  connected  Croydon  and 
Rebate  with  tho  Thames  at  Wandsworth. 
In  lbl4  an  application  was  made  to  Parlia- 
ment for  power  to  construct  a  railway  for 


coals  and  goods,  to  be  worked  by  animal 
power  or  stationary  engines,  between  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington.  The  Bill  became  law  in 
1821;  in  1823  George  Stephenson  was  ap- 
pointed engineer  of  the  company,  and  at  his 
suggestion  the  company  obtained  Parliamen- 
tary powers  to  use  locomotive  engines  and  to 
carry  passengers.  In  1825  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  was  authorised  ;  it  was 
opened  in  1830.  The  dates  of  the  Acts 
incorporating  Some  of  the  other  great  under- 
takings are  : — London  and  Birmingham 
(afterwards  London  and  North- Western ), 
1833  ;  London  and  Southampton  (nucleus  of 
the  South- Western),  1834;  Groat  Western, 
1835;  South  Eastern,  1836;  Great  Northern, 
1846.  The  first  general  Railway  Regulation 
Act,  passed  in  1810  and  modified  in  1842, 
empowered  the  Board  of  Trade  to  inspect  all 
passenger  railways  before  their  opening,  and 
to  require  returns  of  railway  traffic,  accidents, 
and  rates.  But  a  more  important  Act  *aj 
passed  in  1844  (7  ic  8  Vict,  c.  85).  This 
provided  that  the  Board  of  Trade  might 
revise  the  rates  charged  by  any  line  when  its 
clear  annual  profits  exceeded  ten  per  cent. ; 
it  also  secured  to  the  State  the  option  of 
purchasing  any  line  opened  after  1844  after 
twentv-one  years  from  its  completion.  This 
Act  also  introduced  "  Parliamentary  trains  " 
—i.t.  it  enacted  that  along  every  line  one 
train  each  way  must  be  run  on  every  week- 
day at  a  speed  of  at  least  twelve  miles  per 
hour,  carrying  pussengeis  at  one  penny  per 
mile.  In  1846  the  "battle  of  the  Raugea" 
was  decided  by  the  enforcement  by  law  of  a 
uniform  gauge  of  4  ft.  8^  in.,  except  in  those 
district*  served  by  the  existing  brood  gauge 
(Great  Western)  system.  In  1854  the  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Traffic  Act  compelled  the 
Companies  to  give  reasonable  facilities  for  the 
receipt  and  forwarding  of  traffic  transferred 
from  one  lino  to  another,  and  prohibited  the 
giving  of  undue  preferences  to  particular 
customers. 

The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1873 
(amended  by  an  Act  of  1888)  set  up  a 
Railway  Commission  of  three  members,  two 
being  legal  and  one  a  railway  export,  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  the  Companies 
or  a  Companv  and  the  public.  The  Railwar 
Regulation  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.,  c  29}, 
conferred  important  powers  on  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  revising  the  hours  of  labour  of 
railway  employees. 

The  Report  of  th*  Rrtyal  Commission  of  ls«7 
contain*  much  Important  htot4tric»l  in  formation, 
Sre  «l»o  Faner,  in  Social  England,  vol.  vi.,  c.  22. 

Raipoor  Ghaut,  The  Treaty  or  (Dec. 
24,  1805),  terminnted  the  war  between  the 
Ea*t  India  Company  and  Jeswunt  Rao 
Holkar.  All  his  territories  were  restored  to 
him,  hut  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  his 
claims  to  Boondec  and  Kampoor,  and  accept 
the  Chumbul  as  his  northern  boundary. 

Mill,  British  India,  voL  vl..  ch.  xiii. 
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Raleigh,  Sir  Waltek  (b.  1552,  d.  1618),  | 
was  the  son  of  Walter  Raleigh  of  Budleigh, 
in  Devonshire.    In  1578  he  accompanied  his 
half-brother.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  to  Newfoundland,  which 
proved  unsuccessful.    In  1580  Ralegh  ob- 
tained military  employment  in  Ireland,  where 
he   distinguished  himself  by   his  ruthless 
severity,  and  took  part  in  the  massacre  of 
the  Smerwick  garrison.    For  his  services  he 
received  12,000  acres  of  the  Desmond  land, 
and  it  was  upon  these  tliat  he  first  planted  the 
potato  in  1 508.    In  1581  he  obtained  a  charter 
for  the  colonisation  of  any  lands  not  held  by 
a  Christian  prince ;  three  expeditions  were  des- 
patched by  Raleigh  to  America,  but  the  colony 
which  had  received  the  name  of  Virginia 
had  to  be  abandoned  in  1590.    After  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  Armada,  he  voyaged  to  Guiana  to 
find  El  Dorado  in  1 595,  accompanied  Essex  to 
the  capture  of  Cadiz  in  1596,  and  joined  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Azores  in  the  following 
vcar.    On  the  accesMon  of  James  I.  he  was 
dismissed  from  court.    He  was  shortly  after- 
wards charged   with  complicity   in  Lurd 
Cobham's  plot  in  favour  of  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart,  was   found   guilty  of   treason  and 
sentenced  to  death.    The  true  history  of  the 
plot  can  scarcely  be  recovered,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  Kaleigh  was  guilty  of  nothing 
more  th'in  vague  talk.    The  sentence  of  death 
was,  however,  not  carried  into  effect,  and 
Raleigh  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for 
twelve  years,  occupying  himself  in  writing  his 
Hutvvt/  of  the    florid.    In   1617   he  was 
released,  in  order  to  conduct  an  expedition  to 
Guiana  in  search  of  gold ;  the  gold  mine 
remained  undiscovered,  and  Raleigh  returned 
to  England  in  1618.    He  was  badly  received 
by  James,  who,  disappointed  at  the  ill  success 
of  the  expedition,  declared  his  intention  of 
punishing  those  who  had  committed  sets  of 
violence  "  against  his  dear  brother  of  Spain." 
Raleigh  wa»  executed  on  his  old  seutence 
(Oct.  29,  1618). 

Edwards.  Life  and  Lstttr*  or  Raleigk.  the  moat 
complete  biography.  Pope  Heurie**)'*  Raleigh, 
in  Inland  aud  Schomburtfk  •  edition  of  RjV- 
leiirh's  IHmrnvtry  of  Gniana  axe  useful  for  par* 
ticular  periods.  The  lieat  du«cu<tsion  of  his 
it  hare  in  Cobham's  plot  is  in  Uardiuer,  Hut.  of 
Ea4.,  vol  i..  aud  arcouut  of  hit  butt  expedition 
to  Guiana  in  vol.  hi.  A  uaefnl  little  sketch  has 
been  written  by  Mrs.  Creiifhton. 

Ralph.  Jambs,  wns  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia. Ho  settled  in  England  in  1725.  He 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  produced 
some  plays  and  dramas  of  little  merit.  Among 
other  works  he  wrote  'I  he  Vet  and  Abuse  of 
Parliament*,  and  a  History  of  England  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  11..  and 
William  HI. 

Ralph  of  Eftcrnss,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury 1114—1122,  was  the  son  of  a 
Norman  baron,  and  became  Abbot  of  See*. 


He  was  ejected  from  his  abbey  in  1100  by 
Robert  de  Beleame,  and  sought  refuge 
in  England  with  Henry  I.  In  1108  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  us  such,  on 
the  death  of  St.  Anselm  in  1109,  he  acted  as 
administrator  of  the  see  of  Cante  rbury.  For 
five  years  Henry  refused  to  fill  Anselm's 
place,  but  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  consent 
to  an  election,  and  in  1114  Ralph  was  chosen 
archbishop.  An  attempt  to  exact  from 
Thurstan,  Archbishop  Elect  of  York,  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  tho 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  Ralph's  subsequent  career. 
In  1119  he  had  a  stroke  of  palsy,  aud  die-d  in 
1122. 

The  fullest  modern  account  is  in  Hook's  Arch- 
bishoyt  of  Canterbury,  based  on  fcudmer,  Uirtoria 
Sovoram,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  Order- 
Vitalis. 


Ram  lilies,  The  Battle  of  (May  23, 
1706),  the  second  of  Marlborough's  groat 
victories  in  the  War  of  the  Si«anish  Succession. 
Both  Marlborough  and  Villeroi,  the  French 
commander,  were  eager  for  a  battle,  and  tho 
armies  met  near  Ramillies,  between  Namur 
and  Louvain.  Villeroi's  right  wing  was  com- 
posed of  the  household  troops,  while  his  left, 
which  he  considered  sufficiently  prote"  ted  by 
the  swamp  created  by  a  stream  (the  Little 
Gheet),  consisted  only  of  a  single  line  of 
infantry.  Marlborough  mado  a  feint  of  at- 
tacking the  left ;  Villeroi  was  at  once  de- 
ceived, and  withdrew  troops  from  his  tight  to 
strengthen  it.  Then  the  main  l>ody  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  attacked  the  French 
extreme  right,  which  was  also  taken  in  the 
flank  by  the  Danish  cavalry,  which  had 
galloped  round  unperccived.  Thus  the 
French  position  was  turned,  rind  now  tho 
main  body  was  attacked.  After  a  hard 
struggle,  the  house-hold  troops  retreated. 
The  difficulties  caused  by  tho  luggage 
waggons  in  the  rear  created  a  panic,  and  the 
whole  army  fled  in  the  direction  of  Brussels. 
Many  towns  at  once  surrendered,  and  before 
the  end  of  tho  year  the  only  place*  of  import- 
ance held  by  the  French  in  the  Netherlands 
were  Moils  and  Namur. 

Marlborough    DtojMlck**;    Mabon.    War  of 
Spanish  Suecesnon  ;  Wvou,  Reign  of  Anne. 

Ramnuggur,  Thf.  Battle  of  (1848). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Sikh  war, 
the  British  army,  under  Ixml  Gough,  attacked 
Shere  Sing  at  Ramnuggur  on  the  Chenab. 
His  position,  however,  was  too  stromr  to 
storm  ;  and  many  fives  were  lost  in  a  charge 
of  the  dnuroon*  to  clear  the  Sikhs  from 
the  drv  sandy  bed  of  the  river.  A  flank- 
ing movement  was  then  attempted,  where- 
upon Shere  Sing  withdrew  to  Sndoolla- 
poor. 

Ramsay,  Si  a  Ai  ex  an  df.  k.  of  Dalhousie, 
compelled  the  English  in  1338  to  raise  the 
Dunbar  (q.v.j.    After  carrying  on  a 
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Hucc«twful  guerilla  war  against  thorn  for  some 
years,  he  tuok  the  castle  of  Roxburgh  (1342), 
receiving  as  his  reward  the  sheriffdom  of 
TeviotdaJe.  This  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Sir 
William  Douglas,  who  captured  him  at 
Hawick  and  starved  him  to  death  in  his 
custle  of  Hermitage. 

Randolph,  Sir  Thomas  (1. 1523,  d.  1590), 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  abroad  during 
tho  reign  of  Mary,  owing  to  his  religious 
opinions.  (m  his  return  to  England, 
alter  Mary's  death,  he  was  employed  on 
several  important  diplomatic  missions  to 
France  and  Russia,  and  more  especially  to 
Scotland,  in  connection  with  which  country 
his  statesmanship  was  chiefly  shown.  His 
first  embassy  to  Scotland  was  in  1559,  when 
ho  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  employed  by  Elizabeth 
to  testify  to  the  Scotch  her  disapprobation  of 
tho  Confession  of  Faith.  In  1563 — 4  he  was 
sent  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  charged  with 
tho  delicate  mission  of  recommending  a 
husband  for  her.  tho  individual  selected  being 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Leicester.  In  1561  Randolph  was  named  a 
commissioner  at  the  Conference  of  Berwick 
(q.v.j,  and  in  the  subsequent  year  was  again 
ambassador  in  Scotland,  sending  to  the  queen 
"  accounts  from  week  to  week  of  tho  position 
of  parties  and  of  the  progress  of  the  crisis.*' 
in  the  same  year  he  was  commissioned  to  as- 
sure tho  Protestant  lords  in  Scotland  of  Eliza- 
beth's sympathy,  and  to  promise  Argyle  and 
Murray  that  they  should  have  what  aid  from 
England  they  required.  In  1 566  the  Queen  of 
Scots  ordered  him  to  withdraw  from  her  court, 
knowing,  says  Mr.  Froude,  that  he  "had 
nhured  Murray's  secrets,  that  he  had  been 
Elizabeth's  instrument  in  keeping  alive  in 
Scotland  the  Protestant  faction,  and  that  so 
long  as  ho  remained  the  party  whom  she  most 
detested  would  have  a  nucleus  to  gather 
round."  In  1570  he  was  again  sent  to  the 
north,  but  the  feeling  against  England  was  so 
strong  in  Edinburgh  that  ho  found  that  he 
could  not  with  safety  remain.  Two  years 
later  ho  was  obliged  to*  return  to  Edinburgh, 
and  was  twice  shot  at.  In  1581  he  was 
ordered  to  demand  the  release  of  Morton  from 
James  VI.  j  but  the  hatred  of  the  English 
••till  continued,  and  the  ambassador  had  to 
flee  for  his  life.  Cautious,  trustworthy,  and 
deeply  skilled  in  Scotch  politics,  Randolph 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  queen  and  the 
goodwill  of  Cecil,  who  wrote  of  him,  "  He  is 
worth  more  than  I  fear  our  time  will  well 
consider." 

BurgkUv  Paper* ;  Barton,  EUt.  of  Scotland; 
Froude,  Ilitt.  of  Eng. 

Rangoon,  the  capital  of  Burmah,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  English  in  1824,  during  the  first 
Burmese  war.  In  the  Becond  Burmese  war, 
undertaken  on  account  of  the  oppression  of 
British  subject*  at  Rangoon,  the  town  was 


taken  by  storm  by  the  English  forces  under 

General  Godwin,  April  14,  1852.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  the  province  of  Pegu,  in 
eluding  Rangoon,  was  annexed  to  British  India. 
Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy.  it  it 
an  extremely  favourable  situation  for  trade, 
and  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  cities  of  British  India 

Rape,  A,  is  a  territorial  division  of  Sussex. 
Sussex  is  divided  into  six  rapes,  which  again 
are  subdivided  into  hundreds.  It  is  no  more 
than  a  geographical  term,  and  differs  from 
the  lathe  of  Kent  in  that  tho  judicial  organisa- 
tion is  retained  by  the  hundred.  The  rape 
may  possibly  represent  the  shires  into  which 
Sussex  was  divided  while  it  was  yet  an 
independent  kingdom.  Tho  original  meaning 
is  apparently  *  share." 

Rapparees,  were  bands  of  Irish  led  by 
dispossessed  proprietors  who  refused  to  submit 

|  to  the  Cromweilian  transplantation  to  Con- 
naught,  and  carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare 
against  the  new  English  possessors.    At  first 

I  known  as  Tories,  they  came  later  to  bo  called 
Rapparees,  which  Burnet,  writing  in  1690, 
rails  "  a  new  name."  But  the  names  Tory 
and  Rappaiee  came  to  mean  in  Ireland  only 
ordinary  felons  at  large.  Their  numbers 
were  immensely  exaggerated :  thus  in  1 707 
"  there  were  but  six  Tories  in  the  county  Tip- 
perary,  and  four  in  the  county  of  Cork.' 

RatclifFe,  Sir  Rich  abb,  was  a  confidential 
friend  of  Richard  III.  To  his  advice  it 
was  largely  due  that  Richard  abandoned 
the  plan  of  marrying  bis  niece  Elizabeth 
(I486). 

Rate!  are  direct  taxes  levied  for  specified 
local  purposes  by  local  authorities.  All  are 
now  based  on  the  Poor-law  valuation  of  the 
annual  value  of  each  separate  piece  of  seal 
property  in  a  given  district,  which  is  periodic- 
ally revised  by  an  assessment  committe**,  from 
whose  decisions  there  may  be  an  appeal  to 
the  Courts.  The  rates  thus  fall  only  on 
occupiers.  Many  examples  of  local  rates 
|  are  found  before  the  sixteenth  century 
in  England.  But  the  payment  was  oft*>n 
apportioned  according  to  the  estimated  total 
income  of  each  payer,  so  that  personal  pro- 
perty, capital  (e.g.,  stock-in-trade),  and  real 
property  wherever  situate  were  rated.  (For 
examples,  tee  Carman,  Hittorp  of  Lot  a  I  Rnttt 
in  EngUind.)  The  Poor  Kate  under  tho  statute 
of  1601  [Poor  Law  ]  was  so  assess* 4  in  some 
places  even  in  the  19th  century.  But  such  a 
system  is  practicable  only  in  a  small  com- 
munity. As  wealth  increased  and  became 
more  varied,  only  real  property  and  its 
occupiers  could  be  reached  by  the  rating 
authorities,  and  judicial  decisions  and  Acts  of 
Parliament  eventually  confined  rating  to  oc- 
cupiers alone.  All  rates  are  now  levied  under 
statutory   authority.    Our   rating  system 
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conspicuously  illustrates  the  slow  and  unequal 
growth  and  involved  character  of  our  modern 
system  of  local  government.  Only  an  imper- 
fect classification  is  possible,  but  the  following 
may  be  suggested:—!.  FaroehHU  Males,  or 
rates  associated  with  the  parochial  system :  (a) 
The  Poor  Bate,  "  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
other  purposes,"  collected  by  the  overseers 
according  to  the  "precept"  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  each  Poor  Law  Union.  This 
arrangement  dates  from  1834.  (*)  Church 
rates  (q.v.)  generally  have  not  been  recover* 
able  at  law  since  1868,  but  are  still  so  re- 
coverable in  some  parishes  under  local  Acts. 
(e)  Parishes  were  formerly  grouped  into 
"highway  parishes,"  which  levied  rates  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  roads  (with  many 
exceptions).  Tho  highway  authority  outside 
boroughs  or  urban  districts  is  now  the  rural 
district  council,  (rf)  The  so-called  "Adop- 
tive Acta"  enable  specified  local  authorities 
to  levy  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  baths 
and  wash-houses  and  free  libraries,  for  burials, 
lighting  and  watching,  and  certain  public  im- 
provements. Where  a  parish  is  not  superseded 
by  a  borough  or  an  urban  district  council,  it 
is  such  an  authority.  Burial  rates,  however, 
are  levied  by  a  burial  board  appointed  by  the 
local  authority ;  but  the  legislation  on  burials 
is  very  confused.  2.  Borough  Jtattt  are  levied 
by  the  corporation  of  a  borough  under  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  (1834)  to  make 
up  any  deficiency  in  the  borough  revenues, 
which  are  partly  derived  from  its  own 
property.  It  has  generally  statutory  autho- 
rity to  levy  an  improvements  rate,  or  a  rate 
to  meet  the  interest  on  loans,  and  often  to 
maintain  a  police  force.  It  is  also  a  local 
authority  under  the  "Adoptive  Acts"  (tee 
above).  3.  District  Council  Eattt:  Before 
the  Local  Government  Act  (1894),  rates  for 
sanitary  purposes  were  leviable  under  various 
Public  Health  Acta,  and  rates  for  improve- 
ments, paving,  lighting,  etc-,  in  "  urban 
districts  "  under  Local  Boards  or  Improve- 
ment Commissioners.  The  sanitary  autho- 
rity was  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  rural, 
the  Local  Board  or  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners in  urban  districts,  or  in  a  borough 
tho  Corporation.  Under  the  Act  of  1894, 
the  Rural  District  Council  is  the  sanitary 
authority  in  rural  districts ;  while  Urban 
District  Councils  replace  loial  boards  and 
commissioners.  Crhun  District  Councils  are 
also  authorities  under  the  Adoptive  Acts.  4. 
County  JtaUt,  made  by  the  County  Council,  are 
collected  by  the  overseers. 

Eavenspur,  or  H-avenser ,  near  Spurn 
Head  in  Yorkshire,  was  in  early  times  the 
most  considerable  port  on  the  Dumber.  In 
1298  the  privileges  of  tbe  burgesses  of  Raven- 
spur  were  confirmed,  and  in  1305  it  was 
represented  in  ParliumenU  The  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  finally  submerged  it  by  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.   The  process  of 


erosion  had  begun  when  Henry  Bolingbroke — 
afterwards  Henry  IV. — landed  here  at  Raven- 
spur  in  1399,  on  his  arrival  to  make  war  on 
Richard  II.  Here,  too,  Edward  1 V.  landed  in 
1471,  a  little  previous  to  the  Battle  of  Baruet. 

Raymond,  Michel,  was  a  French  ad- 
venturer, who  entered  the  service  of  Nizam 
Ali  in  1785,  and  soon  organised  a  force 
of  15,000  disciplined  troops,  officered  by  124 
Europeans,  chiefly  French.  In  the  war  be- 
tween Nizam  Ali  and  the  Pcishwa  in  1795, 
these  forces  fought  well,  and  they*  would  have 
become  formidable  to  the  English  but  for 
the  death  of  Raymond  in  1798.  The  Marquis 
Wellesley,  on  landing  as  Governor- General, 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  French  con- 
tingent, to  which  the  Nizam  consented  in  tho 
treaty  of  Sept.  1,  1798.  No  adventurer  in 
India  ever  stood  higher  than  Raymond  did. 
His  death,  as  the  crisis  to  which  he  miuht 
have  been  equal  was  approaching,  was  the 
last  drop  in  the  cup  of  ill-fortune  which  at- 
tended French  enterprises  in  India. 

Malleson,   Final   French  Slruyylw  in  fncLa; 
Owen.  Selection  of  WelUeley'e  De^xtchee,  p.  1«Y 

Reading,  the  chief  town  of  Berkshire, 
mentioned  first  in  871  when  Ethelred  and  his 
son  Alfred  were  there  defeated  by  the  Danes, 
though  the  victory  of  Ashdown  near  the  town 
was  afterwards  won.  The  town  was  impor- 
tant as  defending  tho  frontier  of  Wesscx 
against  Mercia,  since  Wessex  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  lands  north  of  the  Thames. 
Under  Ethelred  tho  Unready  in  1006  tho 
town  was  reached  by  the  Dane*  and  burnt. 
Here  Henry  I.  founded  a  great  monastery  in 
which  he  himself  was  afterwards  buried.  "  It 
was  not  unfit,"  says  Professor  Freeman, "  that 
the  victor  of  Tenchebrai  should  sleep  on  a  spot 
all  whose  associations  were  purely  English,  a 
spot  which  had  won  its  earlier  place  in  history 
as  the  scene  of  some  of  tho  greatest  exploits 
of  Alfred."  It  was  frequently  favoured  by 
the  royal  presence,  and  several  parliaments 
were  held  hero  by  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 

"Rebecca  Rioters"  was  the  name 
given  to  lawless  bands  of  Welshmen  who  in 
1843  gavo  violent  expression  to  the  popular 
dislike  of  turnpike-gates.  Tho  rioters  were 
dressed  in  women's  clothes,  and,  in  aUusion  to 
Isaac's  bride  (Gen.  xxiv.  60),  tho  leader 
and  his  followers  were  known  as  "  Rebecca 
and  her  daughters." 

Rebellion,  The  Gkeat.  The  struggle 
between  tho  monarchy  and  the  Parliament 
which  led  to  the  Great  Rebellion  began  with 
the  accession  of  tho  House  of  Stuart  to  ths 
English  throne.  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  in- 
herited the  Tudor  dictatorship,  but  the  autho- 
rity which  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  had 
exercised  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  the 
nation,  they  endeavoured  to  use  for  unpopular 
purposes.  The  Commons,  who  had  grown 
strong  and  rich  during  tho  sixteenth  century. 
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woke  to  a  consciousness  of  their  strength, 
and  headed  the  opposition  to  the  crown.  as 
the  barons  had  done  in  tlie  thirteenth.  Whilst 
.lames  1.  formulated  a  dogmatic  theory  of 
the  sovereign  power,  and  strove  to  realise  it. 
the  Commons  revived  the  constitutional 
claim.-  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries. The  Petition  of  Right  in  1023  was  an 
attempt  to  limit  the  king's  powers,  and  secure 
the  subject's  rights  Lui  there  was  no  impar- 
tial authority  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
contract,  and  the  Commons  claimed  Ly  virtue 
of  it  much  that  Charles  had  not  meant  to 
concede.  For  eleven  years  the  king  governed 
through  the  Privy  Council  without  calling  a 
Parliament.  The"  judgment  00  Hampden's 
case  in  Jime,  103",  definitely  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  in  the  king's  favour.  But  at 
this  very  time  the  king  s  ecclesiastical  policy 
had  called  forth  in  .Scotland  an  opposition 
which  obliged  him,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  suppress  it  by  arms  to  have 
recourse  once  more  to  an  English  Parliament. 
The  Short  Parliament,  which  met  in  April, 
1640,  instead  of  supporting  the  king  in  the 
war,  demanded  the  addition  of  ship  money 
and  the  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
army,  and  was  about  to  petition  in  favour  of 
the  Scots,  when  it  was  dissolved.  The  ill 
success  of  the  second  Scotch  war,  and  the 
invasion  of  England,  obliged  Charles  again 
to  call  a  Parliament,  known  aftcrwarus  as 
the  Long  Parliament,  on  Nov.  3,  id40. 
On  the  11th  the  impeachment  of  Strafford 
was  moved  by  Pym,  tliat  of  Laud  followed 
a  little  later,  and  other  leading  officials 
lied  abroad.  Ship  money  was  declared  illegal, 
and  tunna go  and  poundage  were  no  longer 
to  1m>  levied  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Star  Chamber,  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  and  other  extraordinary 
jurisdietions  were  abolished.  The  Triennial 
Bill  bound  the  king  to  summon  a  Parliament 
every  three  years,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  an  Act  prohibiting  him  from  dis- 
solving the  existing  Parliament.  Hitherto  the 
Commons  had  been  united,  but  the  question 
of  Church  reform  caused  a  division  in  their 
ranks.  One  party  wished  to  alndish  the 
bishops  altogether,  the  other  merely  to  limit 
their  powers.  Thus  the  king  was  enabled  to 
gather  round  him  a  party  which  gave  him 
their  support  on  the  further  questions  which 
rose  out  of  this  disagreement.  In  the  Grand 
Remonstrance  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
appealed  to  the  people,  setting  forth  the 
king's  misgovemment  in  the  past,  and  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  reforms  they 
demanded  for  the  future.  The  Irish  rolicllion, 
which  broke  out  in  Oct.,  1641,  raised  the 
question  whether  the  king  could  be  trusted 
with  an  army.  In  England  war  began  in  the 
autumn.  The  kin.'  set  up  his  standard  at 
Nottingham  on  Aug.  22,  1642.  On  the  king's 
side  were  the  north  and  west  of  England:  in 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  on  the  border  he  found 


bis  strongest  adherents,  while  the  south  and 
east  and  themanufacturinir  districts  especially, 
took  the  side  of  the  Parliament.  The  battle 
of  Edgehill  (Oct.  23)  had  no  decisive  result*, 
and  a  6econd  battle  at  Brentford  Nov.  12. 
was  equally  fruitless.  In  the  canqiaigTi  «i 
1643  the  advantage  was  decidedly  on  th* 
king's  side.  In  the  spring  and  the  summer  a 
Cornish  army  conquered  the  west,  and  th«' 
Marquis  of  Newcastle  recovered  Yorkshire 
The  fate  of  the  Parliamentary  cause  sctniw 
to  depend  on  the  question  whether  Gloucester 
ami  Hull  would  hold  out.  But  the  Earl  ul 
Essex  relieved  Gloucester,  and  defeated  at 
Newbury  the  king's  attempt  t<»  intercept  hi* 
march  back  to  London,  whilst  three  week* 
later  Newcastle  was  forced  to  raise  the  sieg*- 
of  Hull.  In  one  part  of  the  country,  howeveT, 
in  the  eastern  counties,  the  Parliamentary 
cause  had  not  only  held  its  own,  but  gained 
ground,  and  an  army  had  been  formed  there, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  but 
inspired  by  Cromwell  (q.v.),  which  exercised  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  next  campaign.  Both 
king  and  Parliament  sought  aid  outside 
England.  The  king  concluded  u  truce  with 
the  rebels,  and  brought  over  troops  fr>m 
Ireland.  The  Parliament  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Scots,  confirmed  by  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  which  procured  them 
the  assistance  of  a  Scotch  army,  but  bound 
them  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  three*  king- 
doms to  religious  uniformity,  and  to  reform 
the  English  Church  "according  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed 
Churches."  The  Westminster  Assembly.which 
had  in  July,  1643.  commenced  the  delibera- 
tions ending  two  years  later  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Presbyterian  ism  in  England,  was  now 
joined  by  Scotch  divines,  and  Scotch  repre- 
tatives  entered  the  committee  which  directed 
the  war.  A  Scotch  army,  under  the  Earl  of 
Leven,  crossed  the  border,  joined  the  troops 
of  Fairfax  and  Manchester,  and  laid  siege  to 
York.  Rupert  relieved  York,  but  offered 
battle  under  its  walls,  and  the  victory  of 
Marston  Moor  (July  2,  1644)  was  followed  by 
the  conquest  of  all  England  north  of  th^ 
Trent.  Fn  the  west  and  south  the  king  was 
more  fortunate.  He  defeated  Waller  at  Cro- 
predy  Bridge  {June  29),  and  shut  up  Essex  in 
Cornwall,  where  the  latter's  foot  were  obliged 
to  surrender  (Sept..  1644).  But  the  advance 
of  the  Koyalists  on  London  was  put  a  stop 
to  by  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  (Oct.  27. 
1644).  Whilst  the  fruitless  negotiations  of 
I'xbridge  were  going  on,  the  Parliament, 
urged  by  Cromwell,  resolved  to  adopt  a  new 
system  of  carrying  on  the  war.  By  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  held  commands  had  to  resign  them, 
and  bv  a  second  ordinance  the  army  was  re- 
modelled, reduced  to  21.000  men,  arid  placed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 
He  was  allowed  to  retain  the  services  of 
Cromwell,  who  became  his  lieutenant-generaL 
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Well  armed,  well  disciplined,  and  well  paid, 
its  ranks  full  of  men  "  who  had  the  fear  of 
God  before  their  eves,  and  made  some  con- 
science of  what  they  did,"  the  "  New  Model" 
changed  the  face  of  the  war.    Fairfax  took 
the  held  on  May  1,  164o,  and  on  June  14th 
Charles  was  defeated  at  Na*eby  with  the  loss 
of  half  his  army.    One  after  another  tho 
king's  fortresses  in  tho  west  were  conquered. 
Winter  alone  stopped  the  progress  of  Fair- 
fax ;  but  in  March.  1646,  the  king's  last  army 
laid  down  its  arms,  and  his  last  fortress, 
Raglan  Castle,  surrendered  in  August.  Charles 
himself  took  refuge  in  the  Scotch  camp  at 
Newark  at  the  beginning  of  May.    In  the 
negotiations  which  followed,  the  Parliament's 
chief  demands  were  the  control  of  the  militia 
and  tho  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  in 
England.   Tho  king  delayed  giving  a  definite  I 
answer  as  long  as  possible,  but  finally  offered  I 
to  concede  the  militia  for  ten  years,  and  the 
establishment  of  PreHbyterianism  for  three. 
The  Scots  at  last,  weary  of  his  delays,  surren- 
dered him  to  the  Parliament,  receiving  in  return 
compensation  for  their  expenses  in  the  war 
(Jan.  30,  1647).  The  Presbyterian  louder*  were 
as  anxious  to  impose  uniformity,  and  as  hostile 
to   liberty   of  conscience  and  diversity  of 
worship,as  Laud  himself.    The  army,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  fought  for  religious  as  well 
a*  for  civil  liberty,  and  were  resolved  to 
secure  it.    They  believed  also  that  "  (.rod's 
Providence "  had  "  cast  the  trust  of  religion 
and  tho  kingdom  upon  them  as  conquerors." 
They  hail  also  a  special  grievance  as  soldiers 
in  the  proposal  to  disband   them  without 
payment  of  their  arrears,  so  they  did  not 
scruple  when  their   demands  were  refused 
to  seize  the  king's  person  (June  4,  1647), 
march  on  London,  oxi>ol  eleven  of  the  Presby- 
terian leaders  from  Parliament  (Aug.  7),  and 
treat  directly  with  the  king  themselves.  The 
king  still  continued  his  attempt  to  play  off 
one  party  against  the  other,  and  refused  to 
accept  tho  terms  of  the  soldiers.    He  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  the  army  (Nov.  11),  and 
took  refuge  in  tho  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  whilst 
publicly  negotiating  with  the  Parliament,  he 
privately  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Scots, 
promising  in  return  for  his  restoration  to 
establish  Presbyterianism  for  three  years,  and 
suppress    all    dissident    sei  ts.  Parliament 
replied  to  his  rejection  of  the  Four  Bills,  in 
which  they  had  embodied  their  demands,  by  a 
vote  that  no  more  addresses  should  l«e  made  to 
the  king  (Jan.  3,  164 8/,  and  a  meeting  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  decided  that  it  was  their 
duty  so  soon  as  the  exacted  war  was  over  to 
call* "  Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood. "  to 
account  for  the  blood  he  had  shed,  nnd  the 
mischief  ho  had  done.    In  April  the  second 
<"Hvil  War  broke  out.    Fairfax  defeated  the 
Kentish  Royalists,  shut  up  the  main  bodv  of 
the  insurgents  at  Colchester,  and  starved  them 
into  surrender  (Aug.  1H\    Cromwell,  after 
putting  down  the  insurrection  in  Wales, 


attacked  and  destroyed  the  Scotch  army  under 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  a  three  davs'  Wttle 
in  Lancashire  (Aug.  17,  18,  19).  Meanwhile 
the  Presbyterian  majority  in  Parliament  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  pass  a  severe  law 
against  heresy,  and  reoj»en  negotiations  with 
the  king  (Treaty  of  Newport).  The  victorious 
army  trusted  nether  king  nor  Parliament,  but 
resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  the  negotiations,  and 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  itself.  The 
king  was  seized  at  Carisbrooke,  and  removed 
to  a  place  of  security  (Dec.  1).  The  House 
of  Commons,  purified  by  the  exclusion  of 
ninety-six  Presbyterian  members  (Dec.  6), 
and  the  voluntary  abstention  of  manv  others, 
l»ecame  the  oU-dient  instrument  of  tKe  aimy. 
It  passed  a  resolution  to  bring  the  king  to 
justice  (Dec.  13),  assumed  the  supreme  power 
(Jan.  4,  1649),  nnd  effected  a  High  Court  of 
Justice  to  try  Charles  (Jan.  9}.  Tire  trial 
lusted  from  Jan.  20  to  27,  and  the  king  was 
executed  on  the  29th,  but  out  of  the  hundred 
and  thirty-five  members  of  whom  the  court 
was  composed  only  fifty-nine  signed  the  death 
warrant.  The  new  government,  which  took 
the  name  of  Commonwealth,  consisted  of  a 
Council  of  State  of  forty-one  persons  exercis- 
ing the  executive  power,  and  a  House  of 
Commons,  which  rarely  numbered  more  than 
sixty  members.  [Commonwealth  ;  Lono 
Parliament.] 

Clareu.lon,  Jfi»».  of  the  Rebellion;  Carlyle. 
CrotnwrU't  Lrtters  and  Spttchr* ;  May.  Hit*,  of 
the  Long  Parliament  ;  Wbitelocke,  Memorinls; 
Thurlue,  Stafe  Pafters;  Ludlow,  Memoirs ;  SCO- 
bell,  Act*  and  Ordinances  mode  in  Parliament, 
IS*>-!6M;  Memoir*  of  Col.  Hutchinson  l>y  his 
Wife  i  Ruibworth,  Collection*  ;  Brodie,  Const. 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  MM— MB;  Uuizot,  Oliver  Crom- 
well and  th*  Eng.  Commonwealth  ;  Gardiner,  Hut. 
*>f  Eng.,  lfm-4t,  and  Grrut  Cm!  War.  1612-49, 
and  The  Puritan  Revolution.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Rebellion,  The  Irish.  [Ireland.] 

Rebellion,  Cade's.  [Cade's  Rebellion.] 

Rebellion,  Wat   Tyler's.  [Tyler's 
Rehellion.] 

Record.  Coc*TB  of,  are  those  "  where  tho 
act*  and  judicial  proceedings  are  enrolled  in 

parchment  which  rolls  are  called  the 

records  of  the  court,  and  are  of  such  authority 
that  their  truth  is  not  to  be  called  in 
question."  (Stephen's  Commcntarie:)  They 
have  j>ower  also  to  impose  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  contempt  of  court.  A  court  must 
either  l*>  a  Court  of  Record  by  immemorial 
recognition  or  by  modern  creation  through 
Act  of  Parliament.  James  I.,  by  yielding  to 
the  Commons  in  the  case  of  Goodwin  (1603'!, 
recognised  that  their  house  was  a  Court  of 
Record. 

Record  Office.    In  1800  a  committee 
|  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  public 
records,  and  in  accordance  with  its  recom- 
mendations, a   royal   commission   was  ap- 
|  pointed,  which  was  renewed  six  times,  and 
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lasted  till  the  accession  of  Victoria.  The 
Record  Commission  published  its  Report  in 
1837,  and  on  iU  recommendation,  by  an  Act 
of  1838,  the  guardianship  of  the  Records  was 
conferred  upon  the  Master  of  the  Kolls,  with 
power  to  appoint  a  deputy.  Under  this  Act 
the  documents  have  been  placed  in  the  Record 
Office  in  Chancery  Lane,  London,  and  a  staff 
of  officials  and  clerks  is  employed  in  their 
preservation  and  arrangement.  In  1856  the 
Master  of  the  Roll*  began  the  publication  of 
the  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  and  in  1858 
the  Chronicles  and  Memorials  known  as  the 
Rolls  series  (q.v.). 

Recorder.  Before  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act  of  1835,  151)  out  of  the  246 
corporate  towns  in  England  had  recorders  or 
stewards.  Most  of  these  were  nominated  by 
the  Common  Council,  sometimes,  however,  by 
the  aldermen  only,  sometimes  by  all  the  bur- 
gesses. "They  were  mostly  magistrates 
within  their  boroughs,  and  quorum  judges  of 
the  Courts  of  Genera]  and  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  Courts  of  Record  where  those  existed." 
Rut  few  recorders,  however,  actually  resided 
in  the  towns,  and  in  many  cases  the  office  was 
obtained  only  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exercise 
of  political  influence.  By  the  Act  of  1835 
all  towns  without  a  separate  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  were  deprived  of  their  criminal  juris- 
diction ;  but  boroughs  were  permitted  to 
petition  the  crown  for  a  f-ejwnite  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  stating  the  salary  they  are 
ready  to  pay  the  recorder.  If  the  petition  is 
granted,  the  crown  henceforward  nominates 
the  recorder.  He  must  be  a  hamster  of  at 
least  five  years'  standing.  He  holds  his  court 
four  times  a  year,  or  more  often  if  necessary, 
and  is  sole  judge  therein. 

Vine,  En4U*h  MumapaUUen ;  Stephen,  UM. 
o/ Criminal  Lair,  1,  cu.  4. 

Recruiters.  The  Royalist  members  who 
deserted  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  were  one  by 
one  "  disabled  "  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1645.  Writs  were  moved  for  new  elections 
in  their  place.  More  than  230  new  members 
were  returned,  who  were  called  by  the  Royalist 
writers  "  Recruiters." 

Redan,  The,  was  a  fortress  protecting  the 
southern  side  of  Sebastopol.  [Crimean  \\  ah.] 
On  Sent.  6,  1855,  the  English  attempted  to 
take  it  in-  storm,  while  the  French  attacked  the 
Malakotf.  The  attacking  party,  were,  how- 
ever, so  diminished  while  crossing  the  open 
ground  immediately  in  front,  and  there  was 
so  much  difficulty  in  sending  for  reinforce- 
ments, that  the  handful  of  men  who  had  entered 
the  works  were  forced  to  retire.  The  evacua- 
tion of  the  southern  side  of  Sebastopol  during 
the  night  made  a  further  attack  unnecessary. 

Redcliffe,  Stratford  de,  ViscorsT,  K.G. 
(ft.  Nov.  4,  1786;  d.  Aug.  14,  1880),  diplomat- 
ist, was  the  son  of  a  London  merchant  named 


Canning,  and  cousin  of  George  Canning.  In 
1812  he  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest, 
and,  after  holding  several  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments, was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1 824  with 
a  special  object,  when  he  so  aroused  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  that  when  the 
latter  became  Czar  he  refused  to  receive  him  as 
British  ambassador  (1833).  In  1825  he  went 
as  ambassador  to  Constantinople  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  but  his  mission  w».« 
unsuccessful,  and  after  the  battle  of  Navarino 
diplomatic  relations  were  broken  off.  He  re- 
turned to  Constantinople  in  1841,  and  for 
seventeen  years  was  the  supreme  director  of 
Turkish  policy,  positively  causing  the  Sultan 
Abd-el-Modjid  to  tremhle  before  him.  His 
great  aims  were  to  stave  off  the  ruin  of 
Turkey  by  internal  reforms,  and  to  exclude 
all  other  foreign  influence,  especially  that  of 
the  Czar  Nicholas,  against  whom  he  cherished 
a  personal  hatred  as  frank  as  it  was  bitter. 
In  the  diplomacy  which  led  up  to  and  accom- 
panied the  Crimean  War  he  displayed  ability 
of  the  highest  order. 

Redeswire,  The  Raid  of  (1575),  was 
a  disturbance  on  the  borders  arising  from  a 
dispute  between  Forster,  the  English  warden, 
and  Carmichael,  the  Scotch  warden,  of  the 
marches.  The  English  were  defeated,  their 
warden  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford  being  taken 
prisoners.  The  affair  nearly  led  to  a  rupture 
with  the  English  court. 

Red  River  Expedition,  The.  In 

1869  the  Red  River  Settlement,  in  North 
America,  which  had  been  in  the  territories  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  transferred 
to  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada.  Some  of 
the  settlers,  however,  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  transfer.  On  Nov.  24  the  rebels,  under 
Louis  Riel,  took  possession  of  Fort  Gurry, 
and  resisted  by  force  an  attempt  of  Major 
Boulton  to  get  possession  of  the  place.  One 
of  Boulton 's  followers,  named  Scott,  was 
seized  and  shot.  An  expedition,  consisting 
of  about  350  British  troops  and  a  number 
of  Canadian  militia,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  (afterwards  Lord)  Wolseley,  was  sent 
against  them.  After  a  three  months'  journey 
in  boats  across  the  lakes  and  rivers,  it  reached 
Fort  Garry  (Aug.  23,  1870).  The  rebels  sur- 
rendered without  resistance.  The  territory 
became  a  province  of  the  Dominion  (Maxi- 
toba).  Riel  headed  a  rebellion  of  the  half- 
breeds  of  the  N.W.  provinces  in  1885.  and 
was  convicted  of  high  treason  and  hanged. 

Red  Sea  Expedition,  Ths.  In  1800, 
the  Marquess  Wellesley  despatched  4,000 
Europeans  and  5,000  sepoys,  under  General 
Baird,  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  under 
Abercromby  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Egypt.  The  expedition  proceeded  up 
the  Red  Sea  to  Cosseir ;  thence  they  marched 
120  miles  over  the  desert  to  the  Nile,  reached 
Cairo  Aug.  10,  and  encamped  on  the  shore* 
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of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  27th.  Before, 
however,  the  Indian  contingent  could  ho 
hrought  into  action,  the  report  of  its  approach, 
and  the  energy  of  General  Hutchinson,  who 
succeeded  to  thy  command  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Ralph  Ahercromhy,  induced  the  French 
general  to  capitulate. 

W  ■   ■  -  <  y,V<n>atch«a;  AliaoD,  Uitt.of  Europt. 

Reduction,  Action  or,  is  a  process  of 
Scotch  law  hy  which  a  settlement  wrongly 
made  is  questioned.  Acting  upon  this  analogy, 
the  Scotch  Government  in  \&2H  drew  up  "a 
summons  or  initial  writ  of  itn  Action  of  Re- 
duction ai^aiust  all  copyholders  of  ecclesias- 
tical property,"  declaring  the  king's  right  to 
all  kirklands.  Charles'*  object  was  to  restore 
to  the  Scotch  church  part  of  the  lands  of  which 
it  had  been  deprived  at  the  Reformation. 

Redwald,  Kino  ok  East  Anoi.ia  [m.  tire. 
591*  i ,  became  a  Christian  probably  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  his  overlord,  Ethelliert  (if 
Kent.  Returning  home  from  Kent,  where  he 
.had  received  baptism,  he  was  "  led  astray  hy 
his  wife  and  certain  perverse  teachers,  so  that, 
like  the  ancient  Samaritans,  he  seemed  at  the 
■same  time  to  serve  Christ  and  the  gods  whom 
he  had  served  Is-fore  ;  and  in  the  same  temple 
he  had  an  altar  to  sacrifice  to  Christ,  and 
Another  small  one  to  offer  victims  to  devils  " 
(Rede).  Rut  it  would  appear  from  Rede  that 
even  while  Ethelbert  was  living,  his  place  as 
overlord  in  Central  Rritain  had  been  taken 
by  Redwald.  So  that  it  is  probable  a  war 
had  arisen  between  Ethelbert  and  Redwald 
from  this  relijnoua  compromise,  and  had 
•ended  in  Ethelbert's  defeat.  "  If  middle 
Rritain  threw  off  the  supremacy  of  Kent,  its 
states  none  the  less  remained  a  political 
aggregate;  and  their  fresh  union  under  the 
King  of  Eastern  Anglia  was  only  a  prelude 
to  their  final  and  lasting  union  under  the 
lordship  of  Mercia"  (Green;.  In  617  Edwin 
of  Xorthumbria  took  refuge  at  his  court  from 
Ethelfrith,  and  in  the  same  year  Redwald 
attacked  and  defeated  Ethelfrith  on  the  Idle 
— "the  first  comWt  between  the  great  powers 
which  had  now  grouped  the  English  peoples 
about  them."  Rut  Redwald  died  soon  after, 
and  the  East  Anglian  power  seems  to  have 
broken  up  under  his  son,  Eorpwald.  Rede, 
iL  5,  after  describing  Ethelbert's  overlord- 
ahip  (iinperium),  says  that  Redwald  was  the 
fourth  king  who  gained  a  power  of  this  kind 
(imprrtwn  \njn*>nodi).  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Ckrumcle  Redwald  is  placed  fourth  on  the  list 
of  Rrctwaldas 

Be*ide«  Bede  and  the  An^Xo-Stnon  C\ron.,  see 
r©*«? w t  ^^^^^ i m ^  'i 

Reeve  {Sax.  gricfa,  a  name  applied  to 
snany  classes  of  officials,  especially  to  those 
charged  with  the  management  of  some  terri- 
torial division  ;  as  the  so-called  Laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  say, M  est  multiplex  nomen ; 
fiTcve  enim  dicitur  ue  scira,  de  wapentagiis, 


de  hundredis,  de  burgis,  de  villis."  [Of  theso 
the  most  important  was  the  shire-reeve,  for 
which  see  Sheriff.]  Resides  the  sherilf,  the 
following  uses  of  the  term  are  to  bo  noted  : — 
Hifh-rrrvt  (heah-gerefa)  mentioned  in  the 
Ai><j!o-&uoh  Chrvmcle$,  s.  a.  77H,780,  1001,  and 
1002.  I'ort-rcett  (port-gervfa),  boionyh-rtece 
(burh-gerefa),  and  icu-tjerefa  also  frequently 
occur,  in  the  sense  of  the  chief  officer  of  a 
town,  who  presided  over  its  courts,  Sec  The 
first  title  was  only  used  in  trading  towns 
(not  necessarily  ports),  and  was  borne  by 
the  presiding  officers  of  several  of  the  smaller 
towns  until  recent  times.  Tun-yt x  fa  is  the 
usual  term  for  the  headman  of  a  township. 
He  was  probably  chosen  by  the  inhabitants 
in  free  townships,  but  would  be  nominated  by 
the  lord  in  dependent  townships.  He  appeared 
with  the  four  best  men  in  the  hundred  court, 
iind  in  dependent  townships  was  legally 
responsible  for  his  lord's  men.  The  position 
of  the  manor-reeve  (the  representative  of  the 
earlier  tun-gerefa)  in  the  thirteenth  century 
is  clearly  described  in  Eleta.  He  was  to  be  a 
jrood  husbandman  chosen  by  the  viUati,  and 
was  responsible  for  the  cultivation  of  the  liiud, 
having  especially  to  watch  over  the  ploughs, 
and  see  that  due  service  was  rendered.  A  kind 
of  co-ordinate  authority  was  apparently  exer- 
cised by  the  lord's  bailiff,  and  both  alike  wens 
subject  to  the  seneschal  or  steward,  who  often 
supervised  several  manors.  The  term  hundred- 
m  vt  nowhere  apjienrs.  Rut  a  reeve  is  men- 
tioned as  holding  the  court  of  the  hundred  in 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  Ethelred, 
and  it  is  possible  that  there  were  two  officers 
in  the  hundred,  the  reeve,  representing  the 
king's  interests,  becoming,  after  the  Conquest, 
the  bailiff  of  the  hundred,  and  the  huudreds- 
ealdor  representing  the  freemen. 

Schtnid,  (•'->,  i n  <Ur  An<}t\Mch*tn,  and  Kemble, 
&uom«,  ii. ,  Bk.  IL,  ch.  vii.,  discuss  all  the  uses 
Of  the  term.  See  alio  Stubb«,  I  on«f.  HUt  i., 
§  3S».  *5  ;  aud  for  the  Hiffli-Reere.  Green,  Con- 
,,ut*t  o/  En.j  ,  especially  cL  x.        [\\\  J.  A.] 

Reformation,  Thb.  The  process  which 
ended  in  the  separate  organisation  of  the. 
English  Church  was  due  to  three  principal 
causes:  (1)  dissatisfaction  with  the  practical 
operation  of  the  jiapal  headship  ;  2  u  desire 
to  reform  the  clergy,  and  rentier  the  Church 
more  useful ;  (3)  a  conviction  that  the  system 
of  the  mediaeval  Church  had  in  many  ways 
deviated  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  and  from  primitive  custom.  The 
first  of  theso  causes  showed  itself  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  gradually 
led  to  legislative  acts  by  which  England 
endeavoured  to  protect  itself  from  unduo 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  pope.  The 
Statutes  of  lYovisors  and  Praemunire  se- 
cured England  against  the  heavy  exactions 
by  which  the  papacy  during  the  Gnat  Schism 
oppressed  Christendom.  [Papacy.]  In  tho 
reforming  councils  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
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which  laboured  in  vain,  England  did  not  take 
a  prominent  part,  because  it  already  had  the 
means  of  keeping  in  check  the  claims  of  the 
papacy.  It  was,  however,  an  Englishman 
who  first  gathered  together  and  expressed  the 
dissatisfaction  of  Europe.  John  Wye  litfe  l>egan 
his  career  by  maintaining  the  independence 
of  the  State  fri>ni  hierarchical  interference. 
To  this  he  added  a  longing  after  greater 
simplicity  and  spirituality  oi  life.  He  sent 
forth  preachers  among  the  people.  He  de- 
nounced th<  worldliness  of  the  papacy  as  anti- 
Christian.  He  undertook  the  noble  task  of 
translating  the  Bible  into  English.  He  wrote 
nunn  rous  tracts  to  stir  up  the  people  to  greater 
■  earnestness  in  religion.  He  asserted  the  exist- 
ence of  a  true  spirit ual  Church  founded  on 
faith  in  Christ,  ami  depending  for  its  rule  in 
the  law  of  the  Gospel.  Moreover,  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  organisation  of  the  Church  to 
greater  purity,  he  attacked  the  central  point 
of  sacerdotalism—  the  material  conception  of 
transubstantiation  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar.  He  did  not  deny  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist  ;  he  denied  only  the 
change  of  substance  in  the  elements  after 
consecration.  Thus  Wyeliffo  united  in  his 
teaching  the  three  principles  which  brought 
at>out  the  Reformation— a  strong  sense  of 
national  patriotism,  a  deep  desire  for  greater 
spirituality  of  life,  and  an  acute  criticism  of  the 
doctrines  on  which  the  existing  system  of  the 
Church  was  founded.  WyclihVs  teaching  drew 
upon  him  ecclesiastical  condemnation.  His 
opinions  spread  in  Bohemia,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  rising  of  the  Hussites.  In  England  his 
followers,  the  Lollards,  were  unfortunately 

associated  with  political  risings,  and  wer  - 
suppressed.  Still  Wyclilfe's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  many  of  his  writings  were  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  bodies  of  "Bible- 
men  "  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  land  prepared  the  way  for  more  decided 
efforts.  [WycMFFIJ 

The  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  saw 
a  great  change  in  the  social  condition  of 
England.  The  ideas  (,f  the  Middle  Ages  were 
languishing.  The  Feudal  System  had  prac- 
tically passed  awav.  While  the  nobles  were 
fighting,  the  middle  class  had  grown  more 
prosperous.  A  narrow  but  practical  spirit 
prevailed,  which  looked  enviously  on  the 
wealth  of  the  Church,  which  was  unaffected 
by  its  sentiment,  and  which  in  a  dim  way 
wished  to  see  it  made  more  useful.  As 
the  new  learning  made  its  way  in  Englan  i 
men  like  More  dreamed  of  a  new  organisation 
of  society,  and  Colet  bestirred  himself  in  the 
cause  of  a  broader  system  of  education.  The 
Church  itself  was  vexations  to  the  people  by 
the  wide  extension  of  its  inquisitorial  court's 
of  spiritual  discipline.  The  rabble  of  useless 
and  lazy  priests  excited  the  contempt  of 
thinking  men.  There  was  small  hope  of 
reform  from  within  ;  for  the  organisation  of 
the  Church  depended  on  Rome,   and  the 


'  secularised  jtapacv  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  powerless  to  initiate  reforms. 
Pohtically  the  English  Church,  through  fear 
of  the  Lollards,  had  relied  for  help  on  the 
crown,  and  had  trusted  to  the  balance  of 
parties.  The  overthrow  of  the  barunage  by 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  left  the  crown 
practically  supreme,  as  the  people  were 
too  much  engiossed  in  business  to  cart  for 
anything  save  a  strong  and  peaceful  govern- 
ment. 

The  defire  for  some  reform  in  the  Church 
was  felt  by  Wolsey,  who  obtained  from  the 
pope  permission  to  suppress  thirty  rnoni*- 
teries,  and  devote  their  revenues  to  educa- 
tional foundations  at  Oxford  and  Ipswuh. 
Perhaps  Wolsey's  schemes  for  internal  reform 
would  have  progressed  fuither,  if  a  crisis  in 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State  had 
not  been  brought  about  bv  the  self-will  of 
Henry  VIIL  Hemy  VIII.,  fascinated  by 
Anne  Bolevn.  was  resolved  on  a  divorce  from 
his  wife  Catherine.  He  had  married  t'atherine, 
his  brother's  widow,  by  virtue  of  a  papal 
dispensation;  he  needed  the  papal  consent 
for  a  divorce.  The  papacy  was  the  source  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  the  supreme  judge,  with 
equitable  powers  in  caBes  of  grievance.  So 
long  as  Henry  VIII.  expected  to  obtain  his 
divorce  he  was  content  to  wait.  But  when 
Wolsey's  plans  failed,  and  Pope  Clement 
VII.  showed  that  he  dared  not  gratify*  the 
English  king  at  the  expense  of  offending  the 
Emperor.  Henry  VIII.  resolved  to  give  the 
pope  a  sample  of  his  spirit.  The  powerful 
ininistt  r  Wolsey  was  declared  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  Statute  of  Pnemunire,  be- 
cause he  had  exercised  legatine  powers  with- 
out the  king's  consent.  Ho  fell,  and  no  voitxj 
was  raised  in  his  favour  (1529).  Henry  VIII. 
api>ealed  from  the  pope  to  the  learning  of 
Christendom,  and  proceeded  to  gather  the 
opinions  of  the  universities  on  the  legality  of 
his  marriage,  and  the  propriety  of  his  divorce. 
Further,  to  terrify  the  pope  by  a  display  of 
his  power,  he  involved  all  the  clergy  of  the 
realm  under  the  penalties  of  Pmpmunire, 
because  they  had  recognised  Wolsey's  lega- 
tine authority.  The  Convocation  of  1531  was 
compelled  to  sue  for  the  king's  pardon,  and 
grant  him  a  large  subsidy  bv  way  of  a  fine. 
Moreover,  the  king  demanded  that  he  should 
be  called  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  granting 
the  subsidy,  "  sole  protector,  and  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  and  elergv  of  England." 
With  difficulty  Archbishop  W'arham  modified 
the  term  "supreme  head"  by  the  limitation 
"  as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allows."  In  the 
Parliament  of  1532  the  pope  was  stiU  further 
thre  atened  by  an  Act  forbidding  the  payment 
of  annates  to'  Rome.  The  clergy  were  terrified 
by  the  presentation  by  the  Commons  of  a  lon^r 

fetition  concerning  ecclesiastical  grievances, 
t  was  clear  that  Henry  VIII.  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  what  he  would.  The  Commons,  as 
representing  the  middle  class,  were  on  his 
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side,  Ihx'huoo  they  bad  many  practical 
grievune.  s  which  they  hoped  to  see  redressed. 
The  clergy  had  no  strong  hold  on  the  people, 
and  hud  little  organisation  amongst  them- 
selves. They  were  helpless  before  the  king-, 
and  the  pope  was  unable  to  give  them  any 
succour.  What  is  known  as  M  the  submis- 
sion of  the  clergy"  was  simply  the  practical 
recognition  of  this  fact.  Convocation  in  1)32 
"  submitted  themselves  humbly  to  his  high- 
ness," and  undertook  thenceforth  to  pro- 
mulgate DO  ordinance  which  had  not  received 
the  royal  approval,  und  to  submit  the  provincial 
constitutions  then  in  forco  to  revision  by  a 
committee  of  sixteen  laymen  and  sixteeu 
clergy  appointed  by  the  king.  In  1633  the 
new  Archbishop,  Cranmer,  took  cognisance  of 
the  question  of  the  king's  divorce,  and  pro- 
nounced his  marriage  invalid  from  the  first. 
As  the  pope  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  its 
validity,  this  was  a  deeided  assertion  of  the 
Act  passed  in  1532  that  appeals  in  sueh  eases 
as  had  hitherto  been  pursued  in  the  Court  of 
Itomc  should  thenceforth  be  had  within  the 
realm.  Henry  YIII.'l  marriage  with  Anne 
Bolt  yn  announced  his  breach  not  only  with 
the  jmpaey  but  with  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe.  He  had  advanced  step  by  step  till 
then.-  was  non-turn  possible.  The  Parliament 
of  1534  jwssfcd  Acts  confirming  the  submission 
of  the  clergy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown, 
forbidding  the  payment  of  annates  and  all 
other  dues  to  the  pope,  establishing  the  king 
as  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  with  authority 
to  roform  all  abuses,  and  conferring  on  him 
all  payments  that  previously  were  made  to 
the  pope.  All  that  was  implied  in  the  papal 
headship  over  the  Church  was  now  swept 
awav  from  England.  The  secular  privileges 
of  the  pope  wen-  conferred  upon  the  crown. 
The  Church,  whose  machinery  had  already 
been  broken  down  by  i«ipul  encroachments, 
was  left  without  any  power  to  repair  that 
machinery.  Its  legislative  power  was  subject 
to  the  royal  assent,  its  courts  were  left  un- 
reformed."  and  appeals  were  to  be  heard  and 
decided  in  some  court  approved  by  the 
crown. 

Henry  VIII.  had  overturned  the  papal 
headship,  and  was  no  doubt  aided  in  so  doing 
by  the  example  of  those  German  states  where 
the  ideas  of  Luther  had  prevailed.  But 
Henrv  himself  was  opposed  to  Luther's 
teaching,  and  had  no  symjwithy  with  the 
cause  of  doctrinal  n  form.  He  "wished  the 
Church  to  remain  as  it  had  been,  save  that 
the  rights  of  the  jM»pe  wen*  tninsferred  to 
the  crown.  Even  Cranmer,  though  he  had 
broken  the  rule  of  clerical  celibacy,  did  not 
meditate  any  great  change.  But  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  especially  men  turned  their 
attention  to  German  theolojry.  At  the  end  of 
1534  Convocation  petitioned  the  king  to 
detree  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English, 
a  work  which  was  not  allowed  till  1537.  The 
visitatorial  power  of  the  crown,  vested  in  the 


hands  of  Cromwell  as  Vicar-general,  was  not 
allowed  to  slumber.  The  visitation  of  the 
smaller  monasteries  led  to  an  Act  in  1535 
giving  to  the  crown  all  religious  houses  below 
the  annual  value  of  £200.  In  1539  the  sup- 
pression of  the  greater  monasteries  followed. 
Ibe  centres  of  the  reactionary  and  papal 
party  were  abolished.  The  wealth  and  social 
importance  of  the  Church  was  greatly 
diminished.  The  political  power  of  the 
Church  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  reduced. 
Those  who  wore  accused,  with  some  reason, 
of  making  the  ecclesiastical  profession  a 
cloak  for  idleness  were  dispersed. 

These  changes  were  not  made  without  pro- 
foundly affecting  English  society.  The  bulk 
of  the  lower  classes  were  attached  to  tho 
old  state  of  things,  and  suffen>d  from  the 
abolition  of  the  monasteries.  The  number  of 
thoso  who  were  influenced  by  the  teaching 
of  Luther  increased  in  activity.  The  middle 
class  alone  was  satisfied,  and  Henry  VIII. 
took  can-  to  satisfy  them  in  his  measures.  To 
define  the  position  of  the  English  Church, 
Ten  Articles  "to  stablish  Christian  quiet- 
ness" wen-  put  forwanl  by  the  southern 
Convocation  in  1536,  which  asserted  as  "laud- 
able ceremonies"  the  chief  uses  of  the  old 
Church.  In  1537  was  issued  the  Buhop'a 
Hook,  or  Institution  of  a  C/u  uttn  Matt,  which 
discarded  the  papal  monarchy,  but  otherwise 
maintained  tho  existing  system.  Free  dis- 
cussion of  dogmatic  questions  was  not  ac- 
cording to  Henry  VIII.'s  views.  He  valued 
his  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  and  in  1539 
the  Six  Articles  inflicted  the  punishment 
of  death  on  all  who  should  call  in  question 
the  chief  dogmas  and  practices  of  the  medimval 
Church.  .So  long  as  Henry  VIII.  lived  no 
further  changes  were  made  in  the  position  of 
the  Church  of  England.  His  strong  hand 
kept  contending  parties  from  struggling,  and 
his  strong  will  impress*  -d  itself  on  the  nation. 

With  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  long 
pent-up  antagonisms  made  themselves  felt. 
One  party,  headed  by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  contented  with  the  abolition 
of  the  papal  headship,  and  was  opposed  to 
further  change.  The  reforming  party  was 
divided  into  three  chief  Isxlies — one  consisted 
of  revolutionary  sectaries,  whose  wild  talk 
had  already  created  alarm ;  another  body  of 
advanced  reformers  had  absorbed  much  of 
tho  theology  of  the  Swiss  teacher  Zwingli, 
and  regarded  the  sacraments  as  external 
symbols  :  the  more  moderate  reformers, 
headed  by  Cranmer,  leaned  to  the  teaching 
of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  ;  they  were  willing 
to  reform  superstitious  errors,  but  they  held 
bv  the  sacraments  and  tho  system  of  the 
Church.  This  last  party  succeeded  in  getting 
matters  into  their  hands,  and  expressed  their 
views  in  the  first  prayer-book  of  Edward  VI., 
and  in  the  Book  of  the  Bomtlie*.  The  prayer- 
book  provided  a  uniform  use  for  the  service 
of  the  English  Church;  the  homilies  pro- 
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vided  for  the  restoration  of  preaching  as  a 
means  of  teaching  the  people  ;  the  Bible  was 
already  translated.  The  practical  character 
of  the  English  Church  was  thus  emphasised. 
It  aimed  at  meeting  the  national  needs,  and 
appealed  to  the  national  intelligence.  But 
the  first  Prayer-book  did  not  satisfy  the  more 
ardent  reformers,  whose  numbers  were  rein- 
forced by  a  large  influx  of  foreign  teachers 
driven  by  religious  persecution  from  the  Con- 
tinent. Under  their  influence  Cranmcr's 
views  developed,  and  in  1552  a  second  Prayer- 
book  was  issued,  which  simplified  vestments, 
omitted  some  usages  which  were  deemed 
superstitious,  and  re-modelled  the  Communion 
Service  that  it  might  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  followers  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin.  The 
formularies  of  the  Church  were  also  set  forth 
in  Forty-two  Articles,  which  in  the  main 
followed  the  ideas  of  the  Saxon  reformers, 
while  retaining  much  of  the  conservation 
which  especially  marked  the  beginnings  of 
the  English  movement.  No  sooner  had  this 
been  done  than  the  accession  of  Man*  pro- 
duced a  reaction,  which  the  bulk  of  the 
peoplo  regarded  with  indifference.  The 
progress  of  the  Reformation  under  Edward 
VI.  had  been  too  rapid.  It  had  been  accom- 
panied by  many  outrages  on  tho  opinions  of 
those  who  held  by  the  old  forms.  It  showed 
little  tenderness  or  consideration  for  others, 
and  was  endured  rather  than  welcomed. 

Under  Mary,  Gardiner  and  his  party  pre- 
pared to  return  to  a  recognition  of  the  papal 
headship.  England  was  again  reconciled  to 
the  papacy.  Many  of  the  English  reformers 
fled  to  the  Continent ;  many  who  remained, 
amongst  them  Cranmer,  suffered  death  for 
their  opinions.  But  Mary's  government  was 
a  failure.  Her  religious  persecution  was  carried 
on  in  a  spirit  of  narrow  fanaticism,  which 
stirred  the  popular  mind  against  her.  Her 
brief  reign  of  five  years  undid  the  ill  effects 
of  the  excessive  zeal  of  tho  reformers  under 
Edward  VI.,  and  disposed  men  to  look  regret- 
fully on  the  reign  and  policy  of  Henry  VIII. 
Elizabeth  had  lived  through  both,  and  had 
conformed  to  Romanism  under  Man-.  She 
made  no  change  at  first,  but  Anne  Bolcvn's 
daughter  could  not  seriously  contemplate  a 
reconciliation  with  the  papacy.  Her  first 
Parliament  in  1559  passed  an  Act  to  "  restore 
to  the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over 
the  estate  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  and 
abolish  all  foreign  jurisdictions  repugnant 
to  the  same."  Elizabeth  explained  the  mean- 
ing of  the  royal  supremacy  so  re-established 
to  be  "  under  God  to  have  the  sovereignty 
and  rule  over  all  persons  born  within  these 
her  realms  of  what  estate,  either  ecclesiastical 
or  temporal,  soever  they  be,  so  as  no  other 
foreign  power  shall  or  "ought  to  have  any 
Buperiority  over  them."  At  the  same  time 
heresy  was  defined  to  be  what  was  contrary 
to  tho  canonical  Scriptures,  or  the  first  four 
general  councils.  The  Prayer-book  was  reused 


and  legalised,  and  uniformity  of  worship  was 
enforced  by  an  Act  bidding  all  men  to  resort 
to  their  parish  church.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Marian  bishops  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  and  were  deprived  of  their  sees. 
Matthew  Parker,  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  brought  great  learning  aud  much 
moderation  to  the  difficult  task  of  re-organis- 
ing the  English  Church  upon  a  basis  which 
should  be  at  once  comprehensive  and  definite 
enough  to  form  a  strong  institution.  The 
exiles  who  had  fled  before  Mary's  persecution 
returned  to  England,  strongly  imbued  with 
the  ideas  of  Calvin.  The  Catholic  party 
resented  its  loss  of  supremacy.  Elizabeth 

I  supported  as  a  compromise  the  system  which 
her  father  had  devised.  The  old  order  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  were  left  untouched, 
while  rooni  was  made  for  the  exercise  of  the 

|  spirit  of  personal  religion.  At  first  the  Eliza- 
bethan system  was  not  strong  in  its  hold  on  the 
popular  "mind.  It  was  tolerated  because  it  was 
the  only  means  of  securing  peace.  Soon  the 
feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  people  gathe  r'  •  i  round 
it,  and  the  events  of  the  rvign  of  Elizabeth 

j  identified  it  wiih  the  English  spirit.  A  body 
of  Calvinists,  known  as  Puritans  or  Precisions, 

I  objected  to  some  of  its  ceremonies,  and  to  its 
episcopal  organisation.  They  vainly  strove 
to  make  alterations,  and  the  "  Martin  Mar- 
prelate"  controversy  (1588)  is  a  testimony  to 
their  zeal.  They  were  strong  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  grew  in  strength  under 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  so  that  the  Great  Re- 
bellion was  as  much  a  religious  as  a  political 
controversy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman- 
ists organised  themselves  into  a  political  party. 
Elizabeth  was  excommunicated  in  1570,  and 
Jesuit  missionaries  flocked  into  England. 
They  were  persecuted,  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  English  Catholics  remained  loyal  to  their 
queen  and  country  against  the  attacks  of 
Spain.  Practically  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
saw  England  established  as  a  Protestant 
country.  The  Church  of  England  has  in  the 
sii  tin  adhered  to  the  lines  then  laid  down, 

I  while  Romanists  and  Nonconformists  have 
gradually  been  admittod  to  civil  and  religious 
equality. 

Fronde,  Hitt.  of  Eng.  J  Liu^ard.  Hit*,  of 
En-).;  Strrpe.  Mrma,-ial»;  Dixon.  KUt.  of  the 
Church  of  Eng.  ;  Heylin,  Hist,  of  th*  Reform*- 
tion;  Foxe,  Act*  and  Monument*  .  Burnet,  Ui*t. 
of  the  Reformation;  Pocock,  Reeori*  of  the 
Reformation;  C'«l*>idir  of  Staff  Paper*  of  Hrurj 
Vlll.  and  Elitabeth;  the  publications  of  the 
Parker  8ocietj;  Seebohm,  Orford  Reformer*; 
D'Aubitne.  Hwt.  of  th«  Reformation  in  th*  Tim* 
of  Luther.  [M.  C>] 

Reformation  in  Ireland.  The  Par- 
liament which  met  at  Dublin  in  May,  1536, 
rapidly  copied  the  measures  which  tho  Eng- 
lish Parliament  had  just  passed.  In  the  first 
session  the  king  was  declared  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  given  the  first- 
fruits  ;  and  appeals  to  Rome  were  abolished. 
To  facilitate  the  work,  Poynings'  Act  was 
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suspended,  so  that  the  English  statutes  needed 
only  to  be  copied,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
send  drafts  to  London  ;ind  back.  Xo  opposi- 
tion was  offered  by  the  laity  ;  but  the  spiritual 
peers  sturdily  resisted  the  progress  of  the 
Dills;  and  the  proctors  of  the  clergy  (who 
were  in  Ireland  members  of  Parliament, 
though  not  apparently  sitting  with  the  Com- 
mons, but  in  a  separate  house)  were  so  ener- 
getic in  ob>t ruction  that  the  Privy  Council 
decided  that  they  had  no  right  to  vote,  and 
caused  an  Act  to  be  passed  in  the  next  session 
depriving  them  of  the  privilego.  In  1537 
certain  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  a  general  dissolution. 
A  small  part  of  the  monastic  revenues  were 
transferred  to  bishoprics ;  but,  as  in  England, 
the  greater  portion  of  tho  land  was  sold  at 
nominal  prices  to  private  persons.    An  im- 

Eurtant  part  was  played  in  theso  transactions 
V  George  Browne,  tho  "  Cranmur  of  Ire- 
land," who  had  been  Provincial  of  the  Austin 
Friars,  and  had  been  created  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  in  153.").  The  Bidding  Prayer  issued  by 
him  in  1538  is  the  first  document  in  which  the 
union  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
is  declared.  Until  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.,  no  change  was  made  in  worship  or  belief. 
But  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  council 
without  Act  of  Parliament  to  enforce  tho  use 
of  Edward's  I*rayer  Book,  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  most  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
refused  to  obey.  Only  Browne  and  five 
bishops  aeceptea  the  new  liturgy.  As  Armagh 
was  in  the  land  of  O'Xeil,  and  beyond  the 
control  of  the  council,  the  primacy  was  trans- 
ferred to  Dublin,  and  some  of  the  vacant 
bishoprics  were  tilled  np  by  advanced  Re- 
formers, of  whom  the  roost  important  was 
Balo  of  Osaory.  Under  Mary  the  old  state 
of  things  was  restored.  Browne,  tho  con- 
forming bisho(>s,  and  the  married  clergy  were 
deprived.  In  the  second  year  of  Elizabeth,  a 
carefully  packed  Parliament  passed  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  and  copied  the  contemporary 
English  measures.  Three  bishops  alone  re- 
f  used  to  conform  ;  but  in  a  large  part  of  the 
country  mass  continued  to  be  performed,  and 
where  the  new  system  was  really  introduced, 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  which  had 
in  many  places  served  tho  parish  churches, 
left  half  the  parishes  without  clergy.  Tho 
English  Church,  which  had  been  imposed  by 
the  English  Government,  and  was  used  as  a 
means  of  Anglicising  the  Irish,  never  laid  hold 
of  the  Irish  people.  They  adhered  firmly  to 
the  old  opinions,  and  persecution  only  inten- 
sified their  steadfastness.  The  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869  was  an  admission 
that  the  Reformation  in  Ireland  had  been  a 
failure,  and  that  the  people  were  practically 
Catholic 

Diion.  Hidory  of  1h*  Church  of  Knoland, 

vol.  ti.  eh.  i*.  ;  Wnlpole.  Kingdom  of  Ireland  ; 
Mailt.  MUt.  of  tht  rivrch  of  Ireland;  felrimrtoii. 
Lift  of  Vmhrr;  OSulllran.  H.rforia  CatholUn 
XVr»i«. 


Reformation  in  Scotland.  The  Re- 
formation was  the  first  national  movement 
in  Scotland  which  originated  with  the  people, 
who  now  came  forward  for  the  first  time  as  a 

Siwer  in  the  .State.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
teenth  century  the  church  in  Scotland  had 
become  very  unpopular.  Favoured  by  the 
crown  it  had  amassed  riches  and  lands,  its 
prelates  held  tho  great  offices  of  state,  and 
were  arrogant  and  overbearing,  delighting  in 
displays  of  their  pomp  and  power.  This 
roused*  the  jealousy  of  the  baronage.  The 
burden  of  the  tithes  and  church  dues,  and  the 
greed  and  injustice  that  wero  exercised  in 
extorting  them  by  the  clergy,  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  avarice  was  dominant,  woke  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  who  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  the  reformed  doctrines.  These  doctrines 
were  imported  by  the  fugitives,  who  fied  over 
tho  Border  to  seek  safety  from  the  Marian 
persecution  in  England.  Sympathy  with 
their  sufferings  overcame  tho  prejudice  against 
their  nation,  and  roused  a  Protestant  re- 
action among  the  people.  Many  of  the  land- 
owners, inspired  by  a  desire  to  get  hold  of  the 
church  lands,  joined  the  popular  movement. 
The  Reformers  signed  the  bond  which  pledged 
them  to  united  support  [Covenant]  in 
1557.  Abjuration  of  Papal  authority  and 
adoption  of  the  English  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  were  its  principles.  The  "  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,"  as  the  supporters  of  the 
bond  were  called,  demanded  of  the  regent, 
Mary  of  (Juise,  a  reformation  of  religion  in 
accordance  with  these  principles.  She  refused, 
and  summoned  their  preachers  before  the 
Privy  Council.  This  roused  a  tumult.  The 
mob,  excited  by  John  Knox,  rose  in  Perth, 
sacked  the  religious  houses,  and  defaced  the 
churches  (1559).  Their  example  was  followed 
throughout  the  country.  The  regent  em- 
ployed French  soldiers  to  quell  the  insur- 
gents, and  thereby  excited  a  civil  war.  The 
congregation  took"  up  arms  and  appealed  to 
England  for  support.  On  the  death  of  the 
regent  the  estates  passed  tho  Reformation 
Statutes,  which  abjured  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  adopted  the  Genevan  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  declared  the  celebration  of  the 
mass  a  capital  offence  (Aug.  25,  1560).  Thus 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  nominally  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  Rome.  But  these  statutes 
were  not  confirmed  by  the  crown,  for  the 
queen,  Mary  Stuart,  was  in  France.  When 
she  arrived  in  Scotland  (1561),  though  she 
did  not  attempt  to  restore  the  old  church,  she 
demanded  toleration  for  herself  and  her 
attendants,  and  re-established  the  mass  in 
her  private  chapel.  Meanwhile  the  ministers 
and  the  lairds  fell  out  over  the  disposal  of 
the  church  lands.  Most  of  the  richest  of 
tho  ecclesiastical  estates  had  been  already 
secured  by  laymen.  Of  the  lands  that 
were  still  unappropriated  the  Privy  Council 
set  aside  one  third  to  pay  the  stipends  of 
the  ministers  of  the  reformed  Church.  The 
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rest  remained  in  possession  of  the  churchmen 
who  held  it,  and  as  they  died  off  it  was  to 
fall  to  the  crown.  Hut  the  Lords  refused 
to  accept  the  First  Book  of  thxcxpliue,  a  code 
of  stringent  statutes  drawn  up  by  the  ministers 
for  the  government  of  the  Church,  even  more 
tyrannical  in  spirit  than  the  exactions  of  the 
old  church,  which  had  lieen  found  so  galling. 
For  the  Presbyters  imagined  that  they  liad 
succeeded  to  the  power  of  the  pope,  and 
assumed  the  right  of  interfering  in  matters 
secular  as  well  as  spiritual.  On  the  deposition 
of  the  queen  (1567)  the  Earl  of  Murray,  her 
half-brother,  was  made  regent  for  the  infant 
king,  lie  had  been  foremost  as  a  leader  of 
the  Congregation,  and  during  his  regency 
Presbyterianiam  was  in  the  ascendant.  The 
government  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  was 
committed  to  the  General  Assembly,  a  council 
of  Presbyters  elected  by  their  brethren. 
Liturgical  worship,  however,  was  not  alto- 
gether swept  away  with  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Romish  Church.  A  prayer- 
book,  called  the  Hook  of  Common  Order,  was  in 
daily  use  in  the  churches.  Under  the  regency 
of  Mar  episcopacy  was  again  restored  (1572). 
But  tho  bishops  were  merely  nominal,  as  they 
had  neither  lauds  nor  dignities,  and  were 
subject  to  the  authority  oi  the  General  As- 
sembly. In  1592  this  shadowy  episcopacy  was 
again  abolished,  and  the  Presbyterian  polity 
established.  Each  Presbyter  was  supreme  in 
his  own  parish.  A  certain  number  of  parishes 
formed  a  Presbvtery  or  council  of  lYesbyters, 
who  despatched  the  ecclesiastical  business  of 
the  district.  The  Synod,  composed  of  several 
Presbyteries,  was  a  court  of  appml  for  matters 
of  graver  import,  while  the  supreme  court, 
the  General  Assembly,  met  yearly  at  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  formed  of  ministers  and  hy- 
men, elders  as  they  were  called,  sent  up  as 
deputies  bv  the  several  Presbyteries.  The 
king,  or  his  commissioners,  was  the  secular 
president.  Then;  was  also  a  moderator 
«lect«d  from  among  the  Presbyters  as  acting 
president.  The  Covenant,  based  upon  the 
principles  of  the  first  bond,  was  very  generally 
signed,  and  the  second  Hook  of  lHncipline, 
drawn  up  by  Andrew  Melville,  was  accepted 
as  a  code  for  the  government  of  the  church. 
Shortly  after,  the  accession  of  King  James  to 
the  English  throne  again  restored  epis- 
copacy. The  General  Assembly  was  not, 
however,  alwlished,  though  deprived  of  its 
despotic  power.  No  change  was  made 
in  the  established  form  of  worship.  The 
attempt  made  by  Charles  I.  to  substitute  the 
English  Liturgy  for  the  Book  of  Cotmnon 
Order,  and  a  Book  of  Canons  for  the  Book  of 
Ihteipline  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  Under  Cromwell  Presbyterianism  was 
again  established,  and  again  displaced  by 
episcopacy  under  Charles  II.  After  the 
Revolution  the  bishops  and  the  episcopal 
clergy  were  turned  out.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  was  re-established  by  law  (1690). 


Since  that  date  it  has  been  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  And  at  the  Union  the  liberty  of 
the  Church  was  secured  by  a  provision  that 
the  Presbyterian  should  be  the  only  church 
government  in  Scotland  from  that  time 
forward. 

Peterkin,  Book*  of  tht  Vnivenal  Kirk  of 
Scotland;  Calderwood,  Hi*,  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland;  8potti«woode.  Ui*t.  of  tin  Church 
of  Scotland.  Knox.  Hut  of  tht  Reformation  ; 
McCrie,  Lift  of  John  Knox  ;  Burton.  Extt.  of 
Scotia,,.'.  ,-  Gardiner,  if*"',  of  Eng.  i.,ch.  ii.  Tbe 
best  modern  account  of  the  Reformation  from 
the  Presbyterian  wide  will  be  found  in  Cun- 
ningham, Church  Hut.  of  Scotland  i  from  tbe 
Episcopnlinn  side  io  Grub,  Eccl.  Hid.  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  from  tbe  Catholic  side  in  Belleaheim, 
Urschicht*  dtr  Kathol.  Kirch*  in  ScnoftUnd  (IWSfl. 

[M.  1L] 

Reform  Bills.  The  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  was  first  raised  in  a  practical 
shape  by  Pitt,  when  he  brought  forward  in 
1785  a  motion  proposing  to  disfranchise 
thirty-six  rotten  boroughs  returning  two 
members  each,  and  to  give  the  members  to 
tho  counties  and  to  London.  The  motion 
was  rejected  by  248  to  174.  The  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution  a  few  years 
afterwards,  and  the  European  war,  diverted 
men's  minds  from  the  subject,  and  produced  a 
disinclination  towards  the  extension  of  popu- 
lar liberty.  In  1793  both  Burke  and  Pitt 
opposed  Mr.  Grey's  Parliamentary  Reform 
motion,  which  was'  negatived  by  232  to  41, 
and  met  with  no  better  fate  when  lirought 
forward  again  in  1797.  The  Fox  ministry 
had  no  leisure,  and  the  Portland  ministry 
no  inclination,  to  attend  to  the  matter. 
In  1817  a  motion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
was  lost  by  265  to  77,  and  a  bolder  attempt 
of  the  same  member  to  introduce  manhood 
suffrage  the  following  year  found  not  a 
single  supporter  besides  the  mover  and 
seconder.  In  1820  Lord  J.  Russell  carried 
a  Bill  for  withholding  writs  trom  the  rotten 
boroughs  of  Canielford,  Grampound,  Penryn, 
and  Barnstaple,  which  was  thrown  out  "by 
the  Lords.  Each  year  from  1821  to  1829  Lord 
J.  Russell  or  some  other  Whig  introduced  a 
motion  for  reform,  which  in  each  case  was 
rejected.  In  Feb  .  1830,  the  Marquess 
of  Blandford  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
address  in  favour  of  reform,  which  was 
rejected  by  96  to  11.  The  same  year 
Calvert's  Bill  to  transfer  the  representation  of 
East  Retford  to  Birmingham,  and  Lord  J. 
Russell's  motion  to  enfranchise  Ijeeds,  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham,  were  rejected. 
When  Lord  Grey  Itocame  Prime  Minister  in 
this  vear  the  subject  was  at  once  taken  up  bv 
the  Cabinet.  On  March  1,  1831,  Lord  J. 
Russell  introduced  the  Reform  Bill.  After 
most  animated  debates  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  was  carried  (March  2)  by  a  majority 
of  one  (302  to  301).  On  an  amendment  in 
committee  for  reducing  tho  whole  number  of 
members  the  ministry  were  defeated.  On 
April  22  Parliament  was  dissolved,  to 
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again  in  J  une  with  the  reformers  ia  a  great 
majority.  The  Reform  Bill  wa«  again  carried, 
this  time  by  307  votes  to  231.  On  Sept.  22 
the  bill  finally  passed  the  Commons,  but  wan 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords  (Oct.  8)  bv  199  to 
158.  In  December  a  third  Reform  Bill  was 
brought  in  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  162. 
The  Bill  sent  up  to  the  Lord-  in  1832  passed 
the  second  reading  on  April  14  of  that  year. 
But  on  May  7  the  Peers,  by  a  majority  of  35, 
poHt]KJiied  the  disfranchising  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  thus  virtually  rejecting  it.  The  king 
refused  to  create  new  Beers,  the  ministers 
resigned,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
attempted  to  form  a  Ton-  ministry.  But  the 
attempt  was  hopeless,  and  the  nation  almost 
in  a  state  of  insurrection.  On  May  15  the 
Grey  ministry  returned  to  office,  and  the  king 
was  prepared  to  create  new  Beers  if  necessary. 
The  Lords,  however,  at  length  gave  way,  and 
on  June  4  the  Bill  was  passed.  The  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  disfranchised  56  boroughs,  having 
less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  deprived 
30  other  boroughs  of  one  member  each. 
Of  the  143  seats  gained,  05  were  given  to  the 
counties,  22  of  the  large  towns  received  two 
members  each,  and  21  others  one  each.  A 
uniform  £10  household  franchise  was 
established  in  boroughs,  and  in  the  counties 
the  franchise  was  given  to  copyholders,  lease- 
holders and  tenants-. r.  will  holding  property 
of  the  value  of  £50  and  upwards.  Reform 
Bills  with  analogous  provisions  were  also 
passed  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  1832. 
Between  1832  and  1S50  motions  for  further 
extending  the  franchise  were  frequentlv  made 
and  lost.  In  1852  and  1854  Lord  J.  Russell 
introduced  Reform  Bills  which  were  with- 
drawn. In  1859  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  behalf  of 
the  Conservatives,  introduced  a  bill,  which 
was  defeated  by  39  votes.  In  1866  (March)  a 
comprehensive  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  "  Adullamite  "  section 
of  tho  Liberals  had,  however,  seceded  from 
their  party,  and  the  Bill,  after  fierce  debate, 
was  carried  only  by  5  votes,  and  in  June  the 
government  were  defeated  on  an  amendment. 
The  Liberals  resigned  and  the  Conservatives,  in 
Feb.,  1867.  brought  forward  and  passed  (Aug.) 
Mr.  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  This 
bill  conferred  a  household  and  lodger  franchise 
in  boroughs,  though  it  still  left  a  property 
qualification  in  counties  [Elections].  Between 
1872  and  1883  motions  in  favour  of  household 
franchise  in  the  counties  were  moved 
(generally  by  Mr.  G.  O.  Trevelyan)  and 
rejected.  In  1884  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced 
a  Reform  Bill  intended  to  render  the  franchise 
uniform  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  to  assimilate  it  in  counties  und  boroughs. 
No  provisions  for  the  redistribution  of  seats 
were  made,  but  the  government  under- 
took to  bring  in  a  Bill  dealing  with  the 
subject  at  an  early  date.  After  several 
amendments  in  favour  of  joining  the  Franchise 
Bill  with  a  Redistribution  Bill  had  been  thrown 


out  in  the  Commons,  the  bill  passed  its  third 
reading  in  the  lower  house  by  a  majority  of 
130.  The  Lords,  however,  declared  by  a 
majority  of  51  that  no  bill  would  be  satisfac- 
tory which  did  not  deal  with  the  two  subjects 
of  extension  of  the  franchise  and  redistribu- 
tion. The  two  bills  were  brought  in  the 
next  Session  and  carried. 

Mole*  worth,  Hi*t.  of  the  Etform  BiU;  Alpbeaa 
Todd,  Parliamentary  Goct.  in  Eng.;  Puuti. 
Englitchs  Gctchichte  Kit,  ISIS;  Walpole.  UitL 
of  Eng.  from  JUS;  J.  McCarthy,  Uitt.  of 
Our  Ova  Jim**;  Uantard  t  Ihbatea ;  Annual 


Regalia,  the  insignia  of  royalty,  includ- 
ing various  articles  used  at  coronations  and  on 
state  occasions.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  under  the  charge  of  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster till  the  Reformation ;  they  are  now 
preserved  in  the  jewel  office  at  the  Tower. 
In  1649  the  crowns  were  broken  to  pieces; 
new  ones  were  made  for  the  coronation  of 
Charles  II.,  which  have  been  used  ever  since. 

Regency  may  exist  during  the  almence 
or  the  incapacity  of  the  sovereign  through 
nonage  or  disease.  William  I.,  on  his  visit 
to  Normandv  in  1007.  left  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Baycux,  and  William  Fitz  Osl>crn,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  joint  guardians  of  his  kingdom, 
though  he  assigned  to  each  a  s]K>ciai  pro- 
vince. When  the  functions  of  the  chief  jus- 
ticiar became  defined,  the  vicc-gerency  of  the 
kingdom  was  reckoned  among  them,  though 
the  relative  rights  of  this  officer  and  of  the 
members  of  the  royal  house  were  not  settled. 
Henry  II.,  during  his  absence,  caused  his 
authority  to  be  vested  in  his  son,  the  vounger 
Henry,  even  before  he  associated  him  with 
himself  in  the  kingship.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  Eleanor  acted  as  regent  until  the 
return  of  her  son,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  jus- 
ticiar Longchamp,  while  Richard  was  on  the 
crusade,  the  barons  recognised  John  as  the 
viee-gerent  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  it  became  customary  for  the 
king  to  appoint  certain  lieutenants,  and  some- 
times his  eldest  eon,  though  an  infant,  to  act 
during  his  absence.  Accordingly  William 
III.,on  leaving  England  in  1695,  Queen  Mary 
lieing  then  dead,  appointed  seven  lords  jus- 
tices for  that  purpose.  George  I.  left  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  regent  during  his  first 
absence  from  England,  but  never  did  so  again 
on  any  like  occasion.  The  question  of  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  monarch  is  now  of  little  moment. 

As  the  common  law  does  not  recognise  in- 
capacity in  the  sovereign,  special  provisions 
have  been  made  as  to  regency  when  occasion 
required.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  at 
the  age  of  nine,  the  Wons  appointed  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  as  regent  with  the  title 
rtetor  rrgit  tt  rtgni,  and  associated  certain 
councillors  with  him.  When  Edward  III. 
succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the 
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Parliament  nominated  a  council  to  advise  him. 
No  regent  was  appointed  during  the  nonage 
of  Richavd  II.,  hut  the  magnates  in  this  case 
nominated  the  council.  On  the  accession  of 
Henry  VI.,  his  unc  le,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
claimed  the  regency  as  next  of  kin,  and  by 
the  will  of  the  late  "king.  Both  these  claims 
were  disallowed  by  the  council,  and  Parlia- 
ment constituted  the  Duke  of  Bedford  pro- 
tector, allowing  Gloucester  the  protectorate 
.during  the  absence  of  his  brother.  When 
'the  king  fell  ill  in  1454,  the  Duke  of  York 
was  appointed  protector  by  the  Lords,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Commons.  On  his  renewed 
illness  the  next  year,  the  lords  in  again  ap- 
pointing the  duke  assumed  the  right  of 
choice,  though  the  assent  of  the  Commons 
appears  in  the  Act  of  Ratification.  On  the 
death  of  Edward  IV.  his  widow  tried  to  obtain 
the  guardianship  of  her  son,  but  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  made  protector  bv  the  council. 
In  1536  Parliament  granted  Henry  VIII. 
authority  to  mime  such  guardians  as  he  chose, 
in  the  event  of  his  leaving  a  successor  under 
eighteen,  if  a  male,  or  under  sixteen  if  a 
female.  The  king  accordingly  appointed  his 
sixteen  executors  as  guardians  of  his  son 
Edward  VI.,  constituting  them  a  council  of 
government.  In  spite  of  this  arrangement 
these  councillors  invested  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford with  the  protectorate. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  1751,  Parliament  provided  for  a 
possible  minority  by  enacting  that  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  should  be  regent  and  guardian 
of  the  king's  person,  and  by  nominating  a 
council  of  regency  to  which  the  reigning  king 
had  the  right  of  adding  four  members. 
George  III.,  after  a  severe  illness  in  1765, 
wishi-d  Parliament  to  allow  him  the  right  of 
appointing  any  person  regent  whom  he  chose. 
A  bill,  however,  was  passed  naming  the  queen, 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  any  descendant  of 
the  late  king,  as  those  from  whom  a  regent  might 
be  selected.  When  the  king  was  deprived  of 
reason  in  1788-89.  Fox  [Regency  Bills  (3)] 
asserted  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  right  to 
the  regency,  and,  though  he  substituted  u  legal 
claiiu"  for  "right,"  maintained  that  Parlia- 
ment had  onlv  to  recognise  the  prince's 
claim,  and  could  not  lay  restrictions  on  his 
authority.  Pitt  on  the  other  hand  declared 
that  the  prince  had  "  no  more  right  to  the 
royal  authority  than  any  other  subject," 
and  having  caused  Parliament  to  be  opened 
by  commission  under  the  groat  seal,  intro- 
duced a  bill  restricting  the  power  and  patron- 
age of  the  proposed  regent.  The  recovery  of 
the  king  prevented  the  settlement  of  these 
questions  for  the  time.  On  a  like  occasion  in 
1811,  Parliament  passed  a  bill  imposing  re- 
strictions on  the  regent's  authority.  The 
next  regency  bill,  passed  in  1830,  provided 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  William  IV. 
before  the  queen  was  of  the  age  of  eighteen, 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  should  be  regent,  no 


council  being  appointed.  A*  o:i  the  accession 
of  the  queen,  the  King  of  Hanover  became 
heir  presumptive,  a  Regency  Act  passed 
1837.  provided  that,  on  the  decease  of  her 
majesty,  the  royal  function  should  be  dis- 
charged by  lords  justices  until  the  arrival  of 
the  king.  "  Another  Act,  passed  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  queen  in  1840,  provided  that, 
should  Her  Majesty  lea\-o  a  successor  undei 
age,  Prince  Albert  "should  be  regent,  without 
any  council,  and  with  full  powers  save  that 
he  might  not  assent  to  any  bill  for  altering 
the  succession,  or  affecting  the  rights  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  the  Church  of  fcleot- 
land.  From  these  examples  it  will  lie  gathered 
that  the  right  of  selecting  the  person  and  de- 
termining the  power  of  a  regent  pertains  to 
the  cstatas  of  the  realm  assembled  in  Par- 
liament. [For  the  various  Regency  Bills  see 
the  next  Article.] 

Stubta,  Const.  Hut.,  I„  S63:  U.,  90.  36S ;  in. 
97,  167.  221 ;  Hal  lain.  Middle  At**,  »u.,  184—194; 
May,  Canst.  Hut.,  iii.,  c.  3  ;  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
^dininutiatioB*,  112,  121  ;  Sir  N.  Wraxall.  Po*- 
thumou*  Utmoir*.  hi.,  201-339.       [W.  H  ] 

Regency  Billa.  ■  In  judgment  of  law 
the  king,  as  king,  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
minor,"  says  Coke;  he  "has,  therefore,  by 
common  Law  no  legal  guardian,  nor  has  any 
provision  been  made  for  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  authority  during  his  youth  or  incapacity. 
It  has  accordingly  been  necessary  to  make 
special  provision  as  occasion  has  arisen,  and 
the  various  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
have  been  of  considerable  political  importance. 

(1)  1751.  Tpon  the  death  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  a  Bill  was  passed  appoint- 
ing the  Princess  of  Wales  regent  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  George  II.  before  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  eighteen  years  old.  She  was  to  be 
assisted  by  a  council  of  regency  nominated  in 
the  Act,  to  which  the  king  was  empowered  to 
add  four  others. 

(-2)  1765.  Upon  the  recovery  of  George  III. 
from  his  first  attack  of  mentaf  disease,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  provido  for  the  regency 
during  any  such  illness  as  should  incapacitate 
him,  or  in"  case  of  his  death,  during  the  child- 
hood of  his  children.  With  his  lofty  views 
of  royal  power,  George  III.  was  not  ready  to 
place  the  nomination  of  a  regent  in  the  hands 
of  Parliament,  but  proposed  that  Parliament 
should  confer  on  him  the  power  of  appointing 
any  person  he  pleased  as  regent.  He  almost 
certainly  intended  to  nominate  the  queen, 
but  the  ministers  feared  lest  the  Princess  of 
Wales  should  be  nominated,  and  thus  her 
favourite,  Bute,  become  all  powerful.  George 
had  so  far  yielded  to  his  ministers  that  he 
consented  to  the  limitation  of  his  choice  "  to 
the  qneen  and  any  other  person  of  the  royal 
family  usuallv  resident  in  England,"  and  a  bill 
had  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
to  this  effect.  After  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  queen  was  naturalised,  and  so  capable  of 
acting  as  regent,  had  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
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opinion  of  the  judges  that  marriage  with  tho 
king  natural ised  her,  the  question  arose  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term  44  the  royal  family," 
and  most  of  th»>  ministers,  moved  hy  hatred 
of  Bute,  declared  it  did  not  include  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  Having  caused  a  resolu- 
tion introducing  her  name  to  be  rejected, 
they  |Hir»uaded  the  king  to  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  u  clause  limiting  his  choice  to 
the  queen  and  the  descendants  of  the  late 
king,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  the  Com- 
mons would  exclude  the  princeas  by  name. 
The  ( 'ommons,  however,  reinserted  her  name, 
and  this  evidence  of  the  duplicity  of  his 
ministers  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
fall  of  the  Grenville  ministry.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  also  that  the  Act  nominated  u  council 
of  regency,  consisting  of  the  king's  four 
brothers  and  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  the  great  officers  of  state,  and 
emjKjwering  the  king,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  hrother  or  of  an  uncle,  to  nominate 
another  person  in  his  place. 

(3)  1788— 89.  In  17*8  the  king,  after 
proroguing  Parliament,  lost  his  reason,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  regency. 
Parliament  met  without  royal  summons  on 
the  day  to  which  it  had  been  prorogued,  and, 
after  a  fortnight's  adjournment,  proceeded  to 
discuss  tho  question.  Fox  laid  down  that 
44  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  as  clear  a  right  to 
exercise  tho  power  of  sovereignty  during  the 
king's  incapacity  as  if  the  king  were  actually 
dead,  and  that  it  was  merely  for  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  pronounce  at  what 
time  he  should  commence  the  exercise  of  his 
right,"  while  the  Premier,  Pitt,  declared  that 
14  unless  by  decision  of  Parliament,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  no  more  right— speaking  of 
strict  right — to  assume  the  government  than 
any  other  individual  subject  of  the  country." 
The  position  taken  up  bv  the  two  statesmen 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  if  tho  prince  had 
become  regent.  Fox  would  at  once  have  been 
made  Prime  Minister :  and  Pitt  was  anxious 
to  delay  the  creation  of  a  regent.  In  this  he 
was  assisted  by  the  <  'pposition,  who  resisted 
the  proposal  to  limit  the  future  regent's 
authority.  At  last,  on  Feb.  n,  1789.  after 
Parliament  had  been  formally  opened  by 
letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal  affixed  bv 
authority  of  Parliament,  the  bill  in  which, 
among  other  limitations,  the  prince  was 
forbidden  to  bestow  peerages  except  on  royal 
princes,  was  introduced  in  the  Commons, 
and  soon  sent  up  to  tho  Lords;  but  the 
king's  sudden  recovery  put  an  end  to  further 
proceedings,  and,  though  the  king  was  anxious 
for  some  permanent  provision  for  a  regency, 
nothing  was  done. 

(4)  1810.  When  George  III.'s  mind  finally 
gave  way,  the  precedent  of  1788 — 89  was 
followed  exactly.  The  bill  passed  both 
H ousts ;  and  consent  was  given  to  it  by  com- 

-  under  Great  Seal  affixed  by  authority 


(ft)  1830.  Tho  Duchess  of  Kent  was  ap- 
pointed regent,  in  the  event  of  the  Princess 
Victoria  succeeding  to  the  throne  before 
arriving  at  tho  age  of  eighteen.  The  regent 
was  not  to  be  controlled  by  a  council,  as  in 
previous  Regency  Acts,  but  to  govern  through 
the  ordinary  ministers. 

(6)  1837.'  On  the  accession  of  Victoria,  as 
the  King  of  Hanover  was  presumptive  heir, 
an  Act  was  passed  providing,  in  the  event  of 
the  queen's  dying  while  the  successor  was 
abroad,  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  government 
by  lords  justices  until  his  return. 

(7)  IH40.  Upon  tho  marriage  of  Victoria, 
an  Act  was  passed  enacting  that  in  the  event  of 
any  child  of  her  Majesty  coming  to  the  throne 
under  the  age  of  eighteen.  lMnce  Albert 
should  become  regent,  though  without  power 
to  nssent  to  any  bill  for  altering  the  succes- 
sion, or  affecting  the  worship  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  the  rights  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

May,  Cos«f.  Ui*t.,  i.,  ch.  Hi.       [F.  8.  P.] 

Regiani  Majestatem  (to  called  from 
its  opening  words)  was  a  code  of  Scotch  law 
dating  from  the  reign  of  David  I.,  which  was 
regarded  until  recent  times  as  the  indepen- 
dent work  of  Scotch  lawyers  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  more  than 
a  copy  of  Glanville  s  Treatise  on  the  Lav*  and 
Custom*  o  f  England,  and  was  probably  prepared 
by  some  Scotch  lawyer,  who  incorporated 
with  it  fragments  of  earlier  local  usage,  and 
of  the  anei«;nt  customs  known  as  44  the  Ijiws 
of  the  Brets  and  the  Scots."  The  character 
and  history  of  the  Kegiam  Majestatem  illus- 
trate the  process  of  feudalisation  in  Scotland 
and  the  extent  of  English  influence. 


H..f   of  Scotland,  ii.,  p.  68  ; 
to  voL  i.  of  ScoW  Act*,  by  " 


Regicides,  The.  Those  persons  who  sat 
in  judgment  on  Charles  I.,  or  were  instru- 
mental in  his  death,  were  both  at  the  Re- 
storation included  under  this  title.  The 
ordinance  nominating  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  finally  apj>ointed  13.5  jHTsons  to  judge 
the  king.  Not  half  of  these  attended  the  trial, 
the  number  present  at  tho  opening,  counting 
Bradahaw,  the  president,  was  sixty-seven,  and 
sixty-seven  also  were  present  on  Jan.  27,  1649, 
when  sentence  was  pronounced.  Out  of  these 
sixty-seven,  fifty-eight,  and  one  other  person 
flngoldsby)  signed  the  death  warrant.  At  the 
Restoration,  the  House  of  Commons  ordered 
that  44  all  those  persons  who  sat  in  judgment 
upon  the  late  king's  majesty  when  the 
sentence  was  pronounced  for  his  condem- 
nation," should  be  forthwith  secured  (May 
14).  In  all  the  House  of  Commons  plated 
in  the  category  eighty-four  persons,  viz., 
sixty-seven  present  at  the  last  sitting, 
eleven  frequently  present,  four  officers  of 
the  court,  and  two  executioners.  Out  of 
these  the  Commons  proposed  to  punish  capi- 
tally only  twelve  persons,  vi*.,  seven  judges, 
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three  court  officers,  and  two  executioners. 
The  House  of  Lords  went  further,  and  pro- 
posed  that  all  those  who  had  been  present 
at  the  last  sitting,  or  signed  the  warrant, 
saving  only  Colonels  Hutchinson,  Tomlinson, 
and  Iugolilsby —  in  all  sixty-six  persons  — 
should  be  punished  capitally.  But  the  Com- 
mons resolutely  opposed  the  Lords'  amend- 
ment. Iu  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  as  it  finally 
paaced  Aug.  29,  1660),  the  penalties  of  the 
Regicides  were  ordered  as  follows  : —  (1) 
Four  dead  Kegicides  exceptiid  by  posthumous 
attainder  for  high  treason,  viz.,  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  Bradshawc,  and  Pride.  (2)  Twenty 
dead  Regicides  excepted  as  to  their  estates, 
to  be  subject  to  future  fines  or  forfeiture.  (3) 
Thirty  living  Regicides  (viz.,twentytwo  judges 
and  eight  others)  absolutely  excepted.  (4)  Nine- 
teen living  Regicides,  excepted  with  a  saving 
clause,  stating  that  they  might  be  legally  at- 
tainted ;  but  that  their  execution  should  be 
suspended  "until  his  majesty,  by  the  advice 
and  assent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in 
Parliament,  shall  order  the  execution  by  Act 
of  Parliament  to  be  ]tassed  for  that  purpose." 
(5)  Six  more  living  Regicides  were  excepted, 
but  not  capitally.  (6)  Two  Regicides  ex- 
cepted, but  with  the  sole  penalty  of  incapa- 
citation for  office,  viz.,  Hutchinson  and  Las- 
celles.  Tomlinson  and  Jngoldsby  escaped 
without  any  penalties  whatever.  The  trial 
of  the  Regicides  took  place  in  October  before 
a  court  of  thirty-four  commissioners  (Oct., 
1660).  Twenty-nine  were  condemned  to 
death,  of  whom  ten  were  executed:  the  re- 
maining nineteen,  with  six  others  who  had 
not  been  tried,  were  mostly  imprisoned  till 
their  deaths,  though  the  fate  of  some  is  Btill 
oWure.  There  were  still  nineteen  fugitives 
living  in  exile,  of  whom  three  were  subse- 
quently caught  in  Holland,  brought  over 
and  executed,  and  one  (Lisle)  assassinated  in 
Switzerland. 

M  .  Life  of  Milton,  vol.  Ti.j  Noble,  Lie** 
of  the  Reaicidtt;  Howell,  State  Trial* ;  Willis- 
Bun<l,  Selection*  from  the  State  Trial*. 

[C.  H.  F  ] 

Registration  Act,  The  (1836),  created 
an  elaborate  machinery  for  the  registration 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  It  regulated 
the  method  of  registration,  the  appointment  of 
the  necessary  officials,  and  the  creation  of  a 
central  registry  office  at  Somerset  House 
under  a  Registrar- Genoral,  who  was  to 
present  annual  reports  to  Parliament.  The 
system  then  established  has  remained  sub- 
stantially unaltered  till  the  present. 

Begium  Donum  was  the  endowment 
of  £1,200  a  year  granted  bv  William  III. 
to  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of"  Ireland  to  re- 
ward them  for  their  activity  against  James. 
In  169.)  the  Lords  Justices  advised  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  grant,  but  William  refused 
consent.  From  1711  to  1715  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords  succeeded  in  preventing  its  being 


paid.  But  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  it 
was  revived  and  increased  to  £2,000.  In  1 870, 
in  consequence  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  it 
was  abolished,  but  a  compensation  was 
granted  to  all  interested  parties. 

Begni,  The,  were  a  British  tribe  occupy- 
ing the  present  county  of  Sussex,  with  a  chief 
town  Regnuin  (Chichester). 

Regulating  Act,  Loan  North's  (1773), 
was  the  first  important  intervention  of  the 
English  government  in  the  direct  adminis- 
tration of  British  India.  The  difficulties 
of  the  East  India  Company  drove  them 
in  1772  to  seek  a  loan  from  Parliament, 
and  the  ministry  in  consequence  brought  in 
a  bill  for  the  better  government  of  India, 
which  was  tarried  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  India  House.  Its  provision* 
were  that  the  administration  of  Bengal  should 
be  vested  in  a  Governor-General  and  four 
councillors,  and  that  this  government  should 
be  supreme  over  the  other  presidencies  ;  that 
the  first  Governor-General  and  councillors, 
who  were  nominated  in  the  Act,  should  hold 
office  for  five  years,  and  be  irremovable  except 
by  the  crown  on  representation  of  the  Court 
of  Directors ;  that  vacancies  should  be  sup- 
plied by  the  court  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  the  crown  ;  that  a  Supreme  Court  of  J  udi- 
cature  should  be  established  at  Calcutta  to 
consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  puisne 
judges  to  be  nominated  by  the  crown,  and 
paid  by  the  Company ;  that  the  qualification 
for  a  vote  in  the  India  House  should  be  the 
possession  of  £1,000  stock,  and  that  the 
possession  of  more  should  entitle  to  a  plurality 
of  votes  in  a  fixed  proportion ;  that  the 
directors  should  be  elected  for  four  years,  and 
that  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  should  be 
renewed  annually;  that  all  the  Company's 
correspondence  relating  to  civil  and  military 
affairs,  the  government  of  the  country,  or  the 
administration  of  the  revenues,  should  be  laid 
before  one  of  his  Majesty's  secretaries  of  state, 
and  that  no  servant  of  the  crown  or  Company 
should  receive  presents. 
Mill,  Hut.  of  India. 

Remonstrance,  The  Grand.  In  the 
first  week  after  the  Long  Parliament  met,  it 
was  moved  by  Lord  Digby  "  to  diaw  up  such 
a  remonstrance  to  the  king  as  should  be  a 
faithful  and  lively  representation  of  the  state 
of  the  kingdom/'  In  the  following  August  it 
was  resolved  that  this  proposal  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  Remonstrance  was  brought 
forward  on  Nov.  8th,  finally  discussed  on 
Nov.  22nd,  and  passed  by  159  votes  to  148. 
It  was  presented  to  the  king  on  Dec.  1st, 
ordered  to  be  printed  on  Dec.  15th,  and 
answered  by  Charles  on  Dec.  23rd.  In  aim 
and  substance  the  remonstrance  was  "  an 
appeal  to  the  nation  rather  than  address  to 
the  crown."  It  stated  the  case  of  tho  Com- 
mons against  the  king,  described  the  con 
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dition  in  which  they  had  found  the  nation, 
what  reforms  they  had  already  effected,  what 
they  proponed  for  the  future,  and  what  dim- 
culties  they  had  to  struggle  against.  The 
preamble  explained  the  causes  which  made  a 
remonstrance  necessary.  Clauses  I  to  104 
traced  the  history  of  the  king's  misgovern- 
ment  from  his  accession  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  Clauses  105  to  142 
described  tho  abuses  abolished  and  reforms 
effected  and  prepared  by  tho  Parliament. 
Clauses  143  to  180  enumerated  tho  obstruc- 
tions to  the  work  of  reformation,  evil  counsel- 
lors and  slanderers,  the  army  plots,  and  the 
Irish  rebellion.  Clauses  181  to  191  explained 
and  defended  the  scheme  of  tho  Parliamentary 
leaders  for  the  reform  of  the  Church.  Tho  last 
fourteen  clauses  (192  to  206)  pointed  out  the 
remedial  measures  tho  Commons  demanded  : 
the  establishment  of  certain  -  it  -nurds 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  securities 
to  l>e  given  for  tho  better  administration  of 
justice;  the  king  to  choose  for  ministers  and 
agents  such  persons  as  tho  Parliament  "  might 
have  cause  to  confide  in."  The  earlier  clauses, 
which  merely  set  forth  tho  king's  past  mis- 
government,  were  adopted  without  opposition, 
but  the  ecclesiastical  clauses  met  with  an  able 
and  vigorous  opposition  from  Hyde,  Cole- 
pepper,  and  others.  The  final  detate  also 
was  long  and  excited,  and  the  two  questions 
whether  tho  Remonstrance  should  be  printed, 
and  whether  tho  minority  might  enter  their 
protestations,  nearly  led  to  a  personal  struggle. 
It  was  the  fact  that  it  was  a  party  manifesto 
which  led  to  <his  opposition,  and  brought  the 
Civil  War  nearer. 

Oardiner,  Hitt.  -of  Eng. ;  Fonter,  TK»  Grand 
Rtmonut ranee ,  Kushwortb,  UUtorical  Collection*. 

[C.  H.  F.J 

Remonstrants.  The.  In  1650  a  schism 
took  place  amongst  the  Scotch  Presbyterians. 
Wanted  by  the  defwt  of  Dunbar  (Sept.  3), 
and  the  attempt  of  Charles  II.  to  join  the 
Scotch  Rovalists,  Argyle  and  his  followers 
determined  to  unite  with  the  Royalists 
to  oppose  Cromwell.  Against  this  "policy 
two  leading  divines,  Guthrie  and  Gillespie, 
with  Johnston  of  Warriston,  and  tho  chiefs 
of  tho  rigid  Presbyterians  of  the  south-west, 
presented  to  tho  Committee  of  Estates  "  a 
remonstrance  of  the  gentlemen  commanders 
and  ministers  attending  the  forces  in  the 
west"  (Oct.  22,  1650).  Those  who  joined  in 
this  opposition  were  called  Remonstrants  or 

Repeal  Agitation  is  the  name  given 
to  the  movoment  headed  by  Daniel  O'Connell 
for  tho  repeal  of  tho  English  and  Irish 
Union-  From  his  first  appearance  in  pub- 
lic life,  O'Connell  displayed  a  steady  hos- 
tility to  the  Act  of  Union.  His  activity 
was  long  absorbed  in  the  great  atrugglo 
lor  Emancipation,  but  he  consistently  avowed 
his  purpose  of  using  Emancipation  as  a  stop 


to  Repeal.  The  Catholic  controversy  had 
two  abiding  residts :  it  substituted  the  power 
of  the  priests  for  tho  power  of  the  land- 
lords in  Ireland,  and  it  gave  an  immense  im- 
petus to  the  system  of  organised  agitation  in 
English  politics.  When  the  Act  became 
law,  O'Connell  applied  the  machinery  which 
carried  it  to  the  promotion  of  Repeal.  The 
agitation  was  suspended  in  1631,  renewed 
after  the  Coercion  Act  of  1833,  and  again 
suspended  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Melbourne 
to  power  in  1835.  The  Emancipation  Act 
had  been  in  force  for  six  years,  but  Catholic* 
were  still  systematically  excluded  from  office 
by  tho  government.  O'Connell  believed  that 
the  now  premier  would  admit  them  to  the 
equality  they  demanded,  and  upon  those 
terms  he  was  prepared  to  drop  tho  question 
of  Repeal.  His  expectations  were  not  alto- 
gether disappointed.  The  Whig  administra- 
tion carried  many  just  and  useful  reforms, 
and  dispensed  its  Irish  patronage  between  tho 
rival  creeds.  But  in  the  end  O'Connoll's 
support  was  fatal  to  his  allies.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  returned  to  office  in  1N41.  The  Repeal 
agitation  was  at  once  revived.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  a  "  Repeal  Society."  modelled  on 
the  lines  of  the  Catholic  Association.  The 
ecclesiastical  organisation  of  the  ]>opular 
Church,  which  necessarily  permeated  every 
corner  of  the  laud,  was  again  the  basis  of  a 
jHjlitical  movement.  The  subscribers  were 
classified  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
l«iyments,  which  were  collected  by  tho 
priests.  Rejioal  wardens  administered  the 
several  districts.  The  great  agitator  himself 
controlled  tho  whole.  The  educated  Catholics 
had  dissevered  themselves  from  O'Connell 
early  in  the  Emancipation  contest.  They  held 
utterly  aloof  from  Repeal.  Their  conduct  Rave 
a  last  blow  tc  their  political  j»ower.  Tho 
Repeal  Society  manipulated  elections,  pro- 
pared  gigantic  petitions,  and,  abovo  all, 
devoted  itself  to  the  promotion  of  "  monster 
meetings.''  These  enormous  gatherings  proved 
in  O'ConneU's  hands  the  most  striking  feature 
of  tho  agitation.  It  is  credibly  reported  that 
at  Tara  (Aug.  15,  1S4:S,  he*  ad<lressed  an 
audience  of  250.000  men.  On  Oct.  1  thero 
was  a  demonstration  at  Mullaghmast,  in 
Kildare.  Arrangements  were  made  to  hold 
another  at  Clontarf  on  the  8th.  The  govern- 
ment were  seriously  alarmed.  The  Clontarf 
meeting  was  prohibited  by  proclamation  on  the 
7th.  Ample  military  measures  were  taken  to 
enforce  obedience.  The  action  of  the  govern- 
ment,  as  O'Connell  afterwards  complained,  had 
made  a  massacre  imminent.  Such  an  event 
would  probably  have  strengthened  his  posi- 
tion  ;  but  he  shrank  from  bloodshed.  By 
strenuous  exertions  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
his  followers  to  disperse.  The  Repeal  move- 
ment virtually  ended  with  the  Clontarf  pro- 
clamation. O'Connell  was  tried  for  con- 
spiracy, and  convicted  on  Feb.  12,  1844. 
The  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  House  of 
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I^ords  on  Sept.  4.     The  agitation  completed 

the  division  of  classes  in  Ireland,  and  made 

the  minority  feel  that  the  Union  was  essential 

to  their  existence. 

Annual  ttgiwtm  Locky,  Tfc#  Leadir*  of  Public 
Opinion  in  Ireland.  J  J,  'W.  J<\J 

Repingdon,  Philip  (of.  circa  1424),  was 
one  of  the  chief  sapjMJrters  of  Wiclif  at 
Oxford,  but  subsequently  being  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  I^llardy  he  became  one  of  its 
strongest  opponents.  In  1408  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  cardinal  by  the  Poj>e. 
but  in  1419  he  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
see,  having  violated  the  Statute  of  Pnemunire 
in  accepting  the  cardinalship  without  royal 
eonsent.  After  this  he  seems  to  have  lived 
in  obscurity  for  some  years  longer. 

Representation.  [Elections  ;  Parlia- 
ment.] 

Representative  Peers  are  those  peers 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  selected  by  their  order 
to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Lords.  By 
the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland  (1107)  it  was 
enacted  that  Scotland  Bhould  be  represented 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords  by  sixteen 
peers  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Scotch 
nobility  (at  this  time  numbering  154).  The 
proportion  of  Scotch  to  English  members 
of  Parliament  had  been  fixed  at  one  to 
twelve,  and  the  same  proportion  was  observed 
in  the  House  of  Lords.    The  representative 

rre  were  to  be  elected  for  each  Parliament 
open  voting,  and  proxies  of  absent  nobles 
were  allowed.  No  fresh  Scotch  peerages  were 
in  future  to  be  created.  In  1711  the  House 
of  Lords  denied  tho  right  of  Scotch  non- 
representative  ]K>er8  who  had  been  given 
English  peerages  to  sit  among  them.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  conferring  of 
English  titles  on  the  eldest  sons  of  Scotch 
peers,  and  after  a  decision  of  the  judges  in 
17N2  the  crown  recommenced  to  grant 
patents  of  peerage  in  Great  Britain  to  Scotch 
peers.  More  than  half  the  Scotch  peers  are 
now  also  peers  of  England,  and  ultimately 
only  sixteen  will  remain  without  an  here- 
ditary right  to  sit,  and  these  will  perhaps  be 
made  hereditary  peers  of  Parliament.  It 
may  be  added  that  one  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Peerage  Bill  of  1720—21  was  to  substitute 
twenty-five  hereditary  for  sixteen  elected 
peers  from  Scotland.  Bv  the  Act  of  Union 
with  Ireland  (1801).  twenty -eight  Irish  repre- 
sentative peers  were  added  to  the  House  of 
Lords :  these,  however,  were  to  be  elected  for 
life,  and  not,  as  in  Scotland,  for  one  Parlia- 
ment only.  A  new  Irish  jioerage  may  only  be 
created  when  three  have  become  extinct  But 
when  the  number  shall  have  fallen  to  100 
it  is  to  be  kept  at  that  figure  by  the  creation 
of  one  new  peerage  whenever  a  peerage 
becomes  extinct,  or  an  Irish  peer  becomes  a 
i>eer  of  Great  Britain. 

Lord.' Report  on  the  Dianity  of  a  Peer;  May, 
Practical  Treatitr. 


Requests,  The  Coi  ht  ok.  was  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Privv  Council  in  its  judicial 
capacity.  The  creation  of  a  minor  court  of 
equity  was  necessitated  by  numerous  failures 
of  justice  in  the  common  law  court,  which 
refused  to  afford  any  remedy  bevond  that 
specified  by  the  king's  original  writ.  Ac- 
cordingly an  order  for  regulating  the  Council, 
of  the  13th  Richard  II..  required  the  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
Council  to  meet  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  order  to  examine  and  despatch  the 
bills  of  people  of  lesser  charge.  In  the  4 1st 
of  Elizabeth  this  court,  which  was  frequently 
resorted  to,  was  declared  illegal  by  a  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  was  finally 
abolished,  together  with  the  Star  Chamber, 
by  the  Long  Parliament.  There  were  also 
local  tribunals,  known  as  courts  of  request  or 
courts  of  conscience  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts,  limited  at  first  to  sums  under  40s.,  and 
afterwards  under  £b.  The  tir»t  of  these  was 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1625, 
which  confirmed  a  court  which  had  been  in- 
stituted iu  London  by  order  of  Council  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  :  and  similar  courts  were 
soon  afterwards  set  up  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They 
proved,  however,  very  inadequate,  and  were 
suppressed  by  the  County  Court  Act  of  1S46. 

Spence,  E'luitabU  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Choncerv;  lldd  Pratt,  AUtract  of  Act*  oj  Parlu*. 
mrnt  relating  to  Courtt  of  iiV  juof ,  Stepf 
tnenfurim,  vol.  in. 

Rescissory  Act,  The,  was  an  Act  L- 
by  the  Scotch  Parliament  of  KiGl.  *•  It  re- 
scinded or  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  law 
all  the  statutes  passed  in  the  Parliament  of 
1040  or  subsequently.  This  withdrew  from 
the  statute-book  all  legislation  later  than  the 
year  1033,  for  the  Parliament  of  1039  passed 
no  statutes  "  (Burton).  It  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Primrose  with  the  object  of  an- 
il idling  the  Acts  establishing  Presbyterian  ism 
in  Scotland.  It  was  brought  in  and  passed 
in  one  day  (March  28th'  and  immediately 
approved  by  Lord  Middleton.  the  High 
Commissioner,  without  waiting  for  leave  from 
the  king.  Burnet  says  of  it,  "This  was  a 
most  extravagant  thing,  and  only  fit  to  be 
concluded  after  a  drunken  bout.'* 

Burnet,  Uiet.  oj  hie  0«n  Time;  Burton.  Hut. 

of  Scotland.  ^ 

Resolutioners  was  the  name  given  to 
the  supporters  of  the  coalition  between  the 
Scotch  Royalists  and  the  Presbyterian  parti- 
proposed  by  the  Argyle  government  in  the 
autumn  of  1650.  In  the  Kirk  commission, 
which  met  at  Perth,  a  resolution  was  passed 
empowering  the  government  to  relax  the  Act 
of  Classes,  and  allow  the  Royalists  to  take 
part  in  the  war.  Those  who  'supported  this 
policy  were  caUed  Resolutioners. 

Responsibility  of  Ministers.  As 

now  understood,  this  phrase  expresses  the 
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grand  working  and  motive  principle  of  parlia- 
mentary and  party  government.  That  every 
holder  of  a  ministerial  office  should  have  at 
any  moment  to  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship,  not  to  the  power  that  nomi- 
nally appoint*  and  dismisses  him,  but  to 
the  "Commons  and  the  country,  who  can 
withdraw  from  him  the  confidence  that 
is  essential  to  his  staying  in  office,  is  a 
practical  doctrine  that  has  turned  the  nobler 
parts  of  government  into  a  self-acting 
machinery  of  rare  efficiency  hitherto.  This 
is  now  the  outcome  and  function  of  ministerial 
responsibility,  when  the  great  officers  of 
state  lutvo  come  to  be  clothed  with  the  whole 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  Once  it  was  some- 
thing different,  and  served  another  purpose. 
It  was  once  a  device  for  reconciling  the  in- 
violability of  the  sovereign  with  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  and  tho  legal  saw,  "the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,"  with  the  fact  that  the 
subject  was  often  wronged  by  the  crown,  and 
the  rule  of  law  that  every  wrong  has  a 
remedy.  Officers  of  the  king  were  answer- 
able for  the  king's  measures  to  the  courts  of 
justice  and  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
and  might  have  to  smart  for  them.  This 
principle  was  early  admitted  ;  Hallam  finds  it 
to  have  been  an  essential  check  on  the  royal 
authority,  though  somewhat  halting  in  its 
operation,  in  1485  ;  and  it  was  ruled  to  be  the 
law  on  a  most  solemn  occasion— the  trial  of  the 
i  Regicides  in  1660.  "The  law  in  all  cases," 
*  said  Bridgman,  "  preserves  the  person  of  the 
king,  but  what  is  done  by  his  ministers  unlaw, 
fullv,  there  is  a  remedy  against  his  ministers 
for  it."  The  higher  action  of  the  principle, 
that  which  has  brought  the  entire  ministerial 
system  into  subjection  to  the  Commons  and 
the  country,  has  only  recently  reached  its  final 
development.  Its"  germs,"  however,  were 
sown  with  the  rise  of  Parliament,  and 
attempts  to  reduce  it  to  practice  were 
made  from  time  to  time  as  Parliament  l>ecame 
strong.  In  1341  a  pledge  was  exacted  from 
Edward  III.  that  the  Chancellor  and  other 
great  officers  shoidd  be  i»<iuted  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  their  work  tested  by  Parliament ; 
according  to  Bishop  Stubhs  this  implies 
M  that  it  is  to  the  nation,  not  to  the 
king  only,  that  ministers  are  accountable." 
In  1378  another  was  given,  that  during 
Richard  II. 'a  minority  the  great  ministers 
should  lie  chosen  by  Parliament.  But  neither 
of  these  engagements  Btood ;  Parliament  has 
never  succeeded  in  permanently  enforcing 
its  will  by  the  direct  method.  In  the  inven- 
tion of  impeachment  the  right  path  towards 
the  indirect  and  smoother  way  of  working 
tne  principle  was  hit  upon  ;  but  even  im- 
peachment was  premature.  Under  the  house 
of  Lancaster  signs  that  this  first  of  constitu- 
tional powers  was  among  the  births  of  time 
are  easily  discoverable ;  but  under  the  Tudors 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  such  a  promise.  With 
the  Stuarts  they  reappear.  The  Parliamentary 


prosecutions  of  Bacon  and  Cranfield,  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Buckingham,  Strafford,  and 
others,  were  all  manifestations  of  the  instinct 
that  was  pushing  the  Commons  towards  tho 
momentous  issue ;  and  when  Charles  I.  thought 
of  admitting  Pym  and  HamjHlcn  to  important 
office,  and  actually  bestowed  such  on  Essex 
and  Falkland,  he  gave  a  hint,  the  earliest  in 
history,  of  what  proved  to  be  the  true  manner 
of  working  the  principle.  But  Pym  had  no 
perception  of  this ;  his  aim  was  to  make 
Parliament  immediate  master  of  the  adminis- 
tration. After  the  Restoration  the  movement 
began  in  earnest,  and  on  the  right  line;  in  tho 
fall  of  Clarendon,  of  the  Cabal,  and  of  Danby, 
we  see  one  thing  clearly,  that  the  Commons 
had  learned  the  secret  of  turning  out  minis- 
ters. The  incidents  of  Dan  by 'a  overthrow 
are  specially  instructive ;  they  show  that  the 
responsibility  of  ministers  had  become  a 
reality,  and  was  on  its  way  to  great  ends. 
When  the  Revolution  had  Is-en  consummated, 
the  doctrine  was  established  beyond  dispute ; 
it  became  the  rule  that  the  sovereign  should 
choose  the  ministers,  but  Parliament  should 
decide  whether  his  choice  should  hold  good. 
By  one  power  office  was  given,  to  another  tho 
men  who  held  it  were  responsible ;  gained  by 
favour  of  one,  it  could  be  kept  only  by  favour 
of  the  other.  The  voting  power  in  tho 
country  could  take  away  but  not  give.  By 
getting  tho  control  of  this  voting  power,  at 
one  time  the  great  families,  at  another  King 
George  III.,  contrived  to  intercept  the  effect 
of  the  principle,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
it  operated  only  in  seasons  of  unusual  excite- 
ment. But  the  first  Reform  Bill  first  brought 
into  play  its  logical  consequence.  Since  1835 
the  Commons  and  voting  power  of  tho 
country  have  virtually  indicated  to  tho  sove- 
reign the  men  who  must  compose  the  ministry, 
as  well  as  dismissed  it  when  so  minded.  How- 
ever, since  a  ministry  is  now  a  solid  mass, 
usually  entering  on  and  resigning  power  with 
unbroken  ranks,  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  name  the  doctrine  the  responsibility  of 
ministries. 

Stubbt,  Conni.  Hurt.;  Hallom,  Con$t.  lliM.; 
May,  Con*.  UM. ;  Batfehot,  The  Enaluh  Con- 
•KMfe*.  [J.  R.] 

Resumption  Bill  (1700).  At  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  William  III., 
a  bill  had  beec  introduced  providing  for  tho 
application  to  the  public  service  of  forfeited 
Irish  binds.  This  bill,  however,  had  not  been 
carried  through,  and  William  had  freely  dis- 
posed of  the  forfeitures — some  1,700,000  acres 
in  all.  Of  these  a  quarter  was  restored  to  tho 
Catholics  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of 
Limerick ;  sixty-five  other  great  proprietors 
were  reinstated  by  royal  clemency  ;  and  a 
part  was  bestowed  on  persons  who  had  com- 
manded in  the  war,  such  as  Ginkcl  and 
Galway.  But  the  greater  part  was  lavishly 
granted  to  courtiers  and  favourites,  chief 
among  them  Woodstock,    Albemarle,  and 
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Lady  Orkney.  In  WSJ  the  Commons 
"totted"  to  a  Lead  Tax  Bill  a  (kust  nomi- 
nating "even  <  ornmisBioners  to  examine  into 
jpfffatw.  Tb«  majority  report  of  th«*e 
commiftnionerM,  with  its  exaggeration  of  the 
value  of  the  irruit-.  and  bitter  attacks  upon 
tiu;  gi/veram/'nt  fur  favouring  Catholics, 
wan  welcomed  by  th<-  ('ommcns,  who  finally 
passed  a  Itcsumption  Hill,  appointing  trustees, 
in  whose  h/tn'Jn  tin-  lands  were  to  be  ve»t«*d. 
Thia  they  again  tacked  to  the  Land  Tax  Bill ; 
the  Lord*  were  iaclin  d  to  resist,  but  the 
country  was  on  tin  -ide  of  the  Commons,  and 
the  peer*  were  induced  to  yield. 

Burnet,  //,*.  of  ht»(hm  T,„i«  ;  Maomlay,  Hint, 
of  Eng.,  c.  x«t. 

Revenue,  The.  The  collection  and  as- 
*<  R-iie  nt  of  the  revenue  previous  to  the  Con- 
quest wa»  a  ample  BUttor.  The  machinery 
of  government  was  supplied  by  the  people 
themselves,  notably  by  the  obligation*  of  the 
Trinoda  Xcccssitas  <l-v.  ;  and  all  that  liad  to 
be  supplied  wore  tin*  personal  wants  of  the 
crown.  These  were  met  by  the  fee-farm  of  the 
folk  land,  fines  in  the  law  courts,  market  and 
harbour  dues,  the  right  of  maintenance,  after- 
ward* known  as  purveyance  anil  heriots. 
Kxtraonlin/irv  tax--*,  such  a*  the  Danegeld, 
were  imposed  by  th>  Witenagemot.  Under 
the  Xorman  kings  the  rents  from  the  public 
lands  were  commuted  and  be-  ame  the  ferin 
of  the  shire  ;  the  I»an<  >,'<  Id  continued,  while 
the  heriot  was  supplanted  by  the  feudal  uids. 
Tho  fines  of  the  local  courts."  and  the  jMjrt  and 
market  dues,  were  still  raided.  I'nder  Henry 
II.  the  towns  began  to  be  an  important 
source  of  taxation:  aids  were  raised  from 
them,  which  subsequently  acquire  an  evil 
significance  under  the  title  of  tallage  (q.v.). 
Taxes  on  movables,  afterwards  so  frequent  in 
tho  form  of  thirteenths,  fifteenth*,  Sec,  were 
established  bv  the  Saladiu  tithe  in  the  same 
reign.  By  tfie  fourteenth  century  they  had 
supplanted  scutugc  and  tallage,  which  wore 
levied  on  land.  They  fell  chiefly  on  the 
clergy,  who,  with  the  merchants,  contributed 
from  this  time  the  greater  part  of  the 
revenue.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  prin- 
ciple of  sworn  recognitors  was  first  applied 
generally  to  purposes  of  taxation.  The  reigns 
of  John  and  Henry  III.  are  noted  for  the 
illegal  pretext*  by  which  all  classes  were 
oppressed,  and  the  more  or  less  successful  re- 
sistance of  the  baronial  party.  Edward  L 
first  instituted  the  customs  by  the  tax  on 
wool  imposed  in  1  '27.*'.  although  this  impor- 
tant article  had  frequently  been  seized  by 
previous  kings.  [Ci  htoms.1  In  this  reign  taxes 
eeaaed  to  he  impoaed  locally,  ami  were  voted 
by  tho  estates  sitting  in  Parliament.  Among 
the  financial  experiments  of  the  fourteenth 
century  we  mav  note  the  poll -tux,  which 
was  afterwards  abandoned  :  and  tunnage  and 
poundage,  which  was  perpetuated.  The  king* 
ahowod  great  ingenuity  in  evading  the  maxim, 


M  Wh*t  touches  all  should  be  allow-?.!  of  alL" 
Among  illegal  source*  of  revenue  were  loans 
from  foreign  merchants,  forced  loans  from 
individuals,  which  became  known  as  benevo- 
lence*, purveyances,  and  exactions  from  the 
towns  for  forced  levies  of  men,  known  as 
commissions  of  array.  The  revenue  in  the 
'  fourteenth  century  may  be  estimated  at  about 
f  £65,000  in  times  of  peace,  and  £130,000  in 
times  of  war.  To  go  into  the  financial  devices 
of  the  Yorkist  and  Tudor  dynastic*  with  anv 
minuteness  is  not  possible  here ;  it  is  enough 
j  to  notice  the  creation  of  monopolies  in  the 
latter  period,  and  the  institution  of  fine*  for 
religious  nonconformity.  When  the  king 
became  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  support  of 
the  establishment  fell  upon  the  crown,  and 
then  the  tithe  system  originated  as  it  existed 
until  commuted"  in  1836.  The  Stuart*  were 
adept*  at  inventing  method*  for  raising 
revenue.  A  permanent  source  of  income  which 
date*  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  is  the 
excise,  first  in.j--.-d  bv  the  Long  Parliament 
in  1643,  and  presented  to  the  crown  after  the 
Restoration  upon  the  surrender  of  the  feudal 
dues.  At  the  Restoration  the  revenue  was 
fixed  at  £1,200,000  a  year,  and  after  the 
Revolution  at  the  same  figure.  The  hearth- 
tax  was  aliolished  at  the  latter  date.  [For  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  separated  from 
the  taxes  for  the  support  of  government,  see 
Civil  List.]  It  would  be  impossible  here  to 
give  a  thorough  account  of  the  many  devices 
for  raising  revenue  adopted  since  the  Restora- 
tion. We  may  notice  the  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  import  and  export  duties  under  the 
mercantile  system,  and  their  abandonment  on 
the  introduction  of  free  trade,  which  followed 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846  ;  the 
stamp  duties  introduced  1671,  and  diminished 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  land  tax 
imposed  in  1689  and  first  commuted  in  1798, 
tho  succession  duty  enacted  in  18-*>3,  and 
lastly  the  income-tax.  The  chief  source* 
of  revenue  at  present  are  (1)  from  taxation, 
the  customs,  excise,  stamps,  estate,  legacy, 
ii nd  succession  duties,  property  and  income 
tax,  land  taxation,  and  the  house  duty ; 
(2)  from  other  sources,  that  from  the  post 
office. 

Revolution,  The  (1688-89),  is  the 
name  usually  given  to  the  series  of  events 

'  by  which  James  II.  was  expelled,  and 
William    and    Mary    established    on  the 

I  throne.  Two  events  precipitated  James's 
fall  —  the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishop*  and 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  So  long 
as  the  clergy  could  expect  that  in  a  few 

i  years  James"  would  be  succeeded  by  the 
Princess  Mary,  they  were  able  patiently 
to  bear  reverses.    But  the  Prince  would  be 

i  brought  up  a  papist,  and  take  the  leading 

I  place,  surrounded  by  papist  counsellors.  So 
necessary  was  it  to"  the  success  of  James  * 
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plans  that  Mary  of  Modem  should  have  a  son, 
that  tho  majority  of  the  people  sincerely 
believed  the  Jesuit*  had  schemed  a  great  im- 
posture. Tho  whol  nation,  Whig  and  Tory, 
wero  anxious  to  be  savod  from  tho  rule  of  a 
Catholic  prince,  however  parties  might  differ 
as  to  the  means  to  h>  employed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when,  on  June 
30.  1688,  an  invit  ition  was  sent  to  William 
of  Orange  to  come  to  England  at  once  with 
an  armed  force.  It  was  signed  by  seven 
persons  of  influent— the  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party ;  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  the  Earl  of  Danhy ; 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London  :  Henry  Sidney, 
brother  of  Algernon  Sidney  :  Lord  Lumley, 
and  Edward  Russell.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
at  once  determined  upon  action.  The  birth 
of  the  young  prince  destroyed  the  hopes 
which  he  had  built  upon  the  probability  of  his 
wife's  accession  to  the  English  throne.  If  he 
coul  1  succeed  in  dethroning  James,  he  might 
expe 't  to  gain  far  more  power  than  that  of  a 
king-consort ;  if  he  could  bring  the  power  of 
England  into  the  confederation  against  Louis 
XI V.,  his  pre-eminence  among  the  allies  would 
be  assured .  But  there  were  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way.  The  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam  had  long  l>oen  opposed  to  the 
Orange  princes  and  attached  to  Erance ; 
the  opposition  of  one  town  would  bo  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  States- General  from  consenting 
to  the  expedition  to  England,  and  if  it  did 
not  altogether  stop  it,  might  cause  a  dangerous 
delay.  If  Louis  determined  to  begin  the 
impending  war  by  an  attack  upon  Holland, 
William's  troops  must  be  retained  at  home  to 
defend  their  country.  And,  finally,  if  only 
James  could  induce  his  English  'troops  to 
fight  one  battle  against  the  Dutch  invaders, 
whatever  its  issue  might  be,  national  feeling 
would  be  enlisted  upon  his  side,  and  he  might 
be  able  to  retain  his  throne.  But  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  recent 
alterations  in  the  French  tariff  had  destroyed 
the  French  party  in  Amsterdam,  and  all  the 
states  and  towns  of  the  republic  were  en- 
thusiastic in  support  of  Orange.  The  pre- 
parations  which  were  being  made  in  Holland 
did  nut  escape  the  observation  of  the  French 
aiul«*aador,  and  his  master  did  what  he  could 
to  save  James.  A  French  envoy  was  sent  to 
London  to  offer  naval  assistance.  But  James 
petulantly  declared  he  would  not  bci>atroni*cd ; 
the  French  envov  could  gain  no  answer  to 
his  message  ;  and  the  European  powers  were 
informed  that  the  close  alliance  of  England 
and  France  was  a  mere  invention  on  the  part 
of  Louis.  In  anger  Louis  left  him  to  his 
fate ;  he  determined  to  open  the  war  by  an 
invasion  of  Germany,  and  William  could 
venture  for  a  while  to  leave  Holland  un- 
protected. In  his  ne  gotiations  with  Catholic 
powers,  William  was  able  to  represent  his 
undertaking  as  one  which  had  little  to  do  with 
religion,  and  his  expedition  certainly  had  the 


good  wishes  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  And 
the  folly  of  James  in  bringing  Irish  troops 
into  England,  and  William's  wise  policy  of 
putting  forward  his  English  supporters  on 
every  occasion  when  a  conflict  seemed  likely 
to  occur,  threw  national  sympathy  on  the 
side  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  removed  the 
most  formidable  difficulty  out  of  his  way. 

Before  the  expedition  started,  a  declaration 
was  drawn  up  and  published.  It  set  forth 
that  the  fundamental  laws  of  England  had 
been  violated,  illegal  measures  had  been 
taken  to  favour  Catholics,  prelates  venturing 
to  petition  their  sovereign  had  been  impri- 
soned, judges  had  been  dismissed,  and  pre- 
parations were  being  made  to  bring  together 
a  packed  Parliament.  Moreover,  just  doubts 
were  entertained  as  to  tho  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  declared, 
William  was  about  to  enter  England  with  an 
army  in  order  to  assemble  a  free  Parliament, 

j  to  whose  decision  all  the  questions  in  dispute 
should  be  referred. 

James  was  terrified  when  at  last  he  heard 
of  the  impending  storm.  A  formidable  fleet 
was  put  under  the  command  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, and  troops  were  brought  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  All  the  dismissed  magis- 
trates and  deputy-lieutenants  were  replaced, 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued  announcing 
the  king's  intention  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
repeal  the  Test  Act,  and  his  desire  to  tarry 
out  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Witnesses  were 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council  to  prove  the 
birth  of  the  young  prince  ;  and  at  the  request 

,  of  the  bishops  the  Court  of  High  Commission 
was  alndished  and  the  borough  charters  re- 
stored. But  these  concessions  were  ton  evi- 
dently dictated  by  fear  to  Ihj  of  use,  and  James 
still  obstinately  refused  to  give  up  the  dis- 
pensing power. 

On  Oct.  19  William  set  sail  from  Helvoet- 
sluys  with  a  foreo  of  some  14,000  men,  the 
Root  being  wisely  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  Englishman  Herbert.  He  was  driven 
back  by  a  gale,  but  let  out  again  on  Nov.  1. 
A  favouring  breeze  carried  the  fleet  into  the 
Channel,  while  it  held  Dartmouth  in  the 
Thames  ;  on  the  5th  William  landed  unmo- 
lested at  Torlmy.  Hence  he  proceeded  to 
Exeter,  when'  he  began  to  be  joined  by  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  Soon  the  defections 
from  JameH  became  numerous :  very  sig- 
nificant was  the  desertion  of  Clarendon's  son, 
Viscount  Cornbury,  doubtless  prompted  b) 
Churchill.  James"  at  once  set  out  for  Salis- 
bury, but  here  Churchill  and  Grafton  left 
him,  and  no  longer  daring  to  trust  his  army, 
the  king  returned  to  London.  On  his  way  he 
was  alwndoned  by  Prince  George  and  Or- 
monde, and  when  he  reached  the  capital  he 
found  that  the  I*rineess  Anne  had  taken 
flight.  In  desperation  tho  king  yielded  to 
the  advice  of  the  Council,  and  issued  writs 
for  a  Parliament.  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and 
Godolphin  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
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treat  with  William,  but  this  negotiation,  as 
Jamee  told  Barillon,  was  only  a  feint  to  gain 
time.  Meanwhile  the  prince  had  advanced  to 
Hungerford,  and  there,  on  Dec.  8,  the  com- 
missioners met  him.  William's  terms  were 
scrupulously  moderate :  all  questions  ehould 
bo  referred  to  a  Parliament,  and  in  order 
that  its  deliberations  might  be  free,  neither 
army  should  come  within  forty  miles  of  the 
capital,  though  James  and  William  were  each 
to  be  allowed  to  visit  Westminster  with  a 
body-guard.  These  terms  were  arranged  on 
Dec.  9 ;  on  the  10th  Man-  of  Modena  and  the 
young  princo  were  sent  out  of  the  country 
under  the  care  of  the  Count  of  Lauzun,  and 
next  day  James  himself  took  flight.  Such 
peers  as  were  in  Ixmdon  met  in  the  Guildhall 
under  the  presidency  of  Sancroft,  and  drew  up 
a  declaration  that  now  that  the  king  had  left 
the  country  they  had  determined  to  join  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  until  his  arrival 
would  act  as  a  provisional  government.  But 
greatly  to  the  vexation  of  William,  James  was 
stopped  in  his  flight,  and  returned  to  London. 
It  now  be"ame  William's  object  to  terrify  him 
into  again  leaving  the  country.  Remaining 
himself  at  Windsor,  William  sent  Dutch 
troops  to  occupy  Whitehall,  and  peremptorily 
insisted  that  James  should  remove  to  Ham. 
Again  meditating  flight,  James  proposed  Ro- 
chester instead,  and  to  this  Orange  readily 
consented.  Next  day,  Dec.  19,  William  en- 
tered London,  and  on  the  22nd  James  fled 
from  Rochester,  and  this  time  succeeded  in 
reaching  France. 

William  had  already  called  together  the 
Lords  and  the  members  of  Charles  II.'s  Par- 
liaments, together  with  the  City  magistrates. 
These  advised  the  prince  to  assume  the  ad- 
ministration provisionally,  and  summon  a 
Parliamentary  convention.  The  Convention 
Parliament  met  on  Jan.  22,  1689.  One  party, 
especially  among  the  clergy,  were  in  favour 
of  negotiating  with  James  and  restoring  him 
upon  conditions,  but  they  could  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  propose  this  when  James  was  himself 
issuing  manifestoes  declaring  all  their  griev- 
ance* imaginary.  Another  party,  headed  by 
Bancroft,  proposed  thnt  the  royal  title  should 
bo  left  to  James,  but  that  the  government 
ohould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  William  with 
the  title  of  regent.  A  third  but  smaller 
Foction,  the  chiefs  of  which  were  Danby  and 
(Jompton,  urged  that  by  the  flight  of  James 
the  throne  had  been  vacated,  that  judgment 
must  go  by  default  against  the  claims  of  the 
young  prince,  and  that  Mary  was  already  <U 
jur«  queen.  But  Mary  refused  to  exclude  her 
husband  from  the  throne,  and  William  himself 
declared  that  he  would  not  remain  merely  as 
his  wife's  usher.  The  Whigs,  meanwhile, 
were  unanimous  in  proposing  to  confer  the 
crown  on  William  and  Mary  together,  and  to 
put  the  executive  into  the  hands  of  the  prince, 
and  after  long  discussions  this  was  agreed  ti. 
by  both  Houses.    The  principal  resolution  of 


the  Commons  accepted  by  the  Lords,  ran 
thus :  "  King  James  the  Second,  having  en- 
I  deavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract 
between  king  and  people,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  perrons  having 
violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  has 
abdicated  the  government,  and  the  throne 
has  thereby  become  vacant."  Of  this  resolu- 
tion, as  Macaulay  justly  says,  the  one  beauty 
is  its  inconsistency ;  "  There  was  a  phrase 
for  every  subdivision  of  the  majority.  The 
mention  of  the  original  contract  gratified  the 
disciples  of  Sidney.  The  word  abdication 
conciliated  politicians  of  u  more  timid  school. 
There  were,  doubtless,  many  fervent  Pro- 
testants who  were  pleased  wnth  the  censure 
cast  on  the  Jesuits.  To  the  real  statesman  the 
single  important  clause  was  that  which  de- 
clared the  throne  vacant ;  and,  if  that  clause 
could  be  carried,  he  cared  little  by  what  pre- 
amble it  might  be  introduced."  On  Feb.  13, 
the  crown  was  offered  to  William  and  Mary, 
accompanied  by  the  Declaration  of  Rights. 
This  they  accepted,  and  the  same  day  were 
proclaimed  king  and  queen. 

The  same  general  plan  had  been  followed 
in  Scotland.  There  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
had  left  the  ground  clear  for  the  Whig  lords- 
While  the  Covenanters  rose  in  the  west,  and 
carried  out  a  violent  ecclesiastical  change,  the 
leading  peers  went  to  London,  and  advised 
William  to  call  a  Convention  of  Estates.  This 
was  done,  and  upon  its  advice  the  Estates  were 
summoned  for  March  14.  After  an  easily 
l>alked  attempt  of  the  Jacobite  minority  to 
hold  a  rival  convention,  a  declaration  was 
drawn  up  almost  in  the  same  terms  as  in 
England,  with  the  addition  that  prelacy  was 
an  insupportable  grievance.  In  Ireland .  Lon- 
donderry and  Enniskillen  declared  for  Wil- 
liam, but  the  rest  of  the  country  undor  Tyr- 
connel's  administration  remained  firm  in  its 
allegiance  to  James,  and  not  till  the  Irish  had 
been  crushed  in  war  was  the  Revolution  settle- 
ment accepted  by  them. 

Burnet,  Hurt,  of  hi,  Own  7W  (rritiewed  iu 
Baake,  Kno.  Hut.,  rL,  aud  compared  with  the 
Dutch  Reports )  ;  Life  of  James  II. ;  Bereabr. 
Memoir*  ;  Evelyn,  Diary  ;  Luttrell.  Diary ;  Dal- 
rymple.  Memoir*  of  Gt.  Britain  (1773).  ffiria* 
extract*  from  BarilWs  despatches  ;  Macula*. 
Hiri.ofEna.  [W.J.  A.] 

Reynolds,  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury 1313—1327.  was  a  man  of  humble 
origin.    He  was  made  by  Edward  I.  pre- 

;  ceptor  to  Prince  Edward,  and  subsequently 
treasurer.  He  obtained  a  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  prince,  and  on  Edward  II. "s 

I  accession,  Reynolds  was  made  almost  at  once 
Chancellor,  and   Bishop  of  Worcester.  On 

E  the  death  of  Winchelsey,  the  king  obtained 
from  the  Pope  his  nomination  to  the  arch- 

I  bishopric.    After  the  defeat  at  Bannockburn, 

I  Reynolds  resigned  the  grcal  seal,  and  later 
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on  sided  with  the  queen  against  his  bene- 
factor. He  crowned  Prince  Edward,  and 
preached  the  coronation  sermon.  Dean  Hook 
snys  with  truth  that  few  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  have  been  less  tit  for  their  work. 

Rhe\  Expedition  to,  1627.  In  1027  a 
rapture  took  place  between  England  and 
France,  and  Charles  resolved  to  defend  the 
independence  of  the  French  Protestants,  and 
T-i&intain  bis  own  claim  to  the  master)'  of  the 
sea.  For  both  these  objects  the  possession  oi 
the  island  of  Rhe,  lying  in  face  of  Rochelle, 
and  commanding  the  commerce  between 
France  and  Spain,  would  be  valuable.  The 
English  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  sailed  on  June  27,  and  a  binding 
wits  made  on  the  island  on  July  12.  St. 
Martin's,  the  capital,  was  besieged  from  July 
17  to  Oct  29.  The  destruction  by  a  storm  of 
the  expedition  destined  to  reinforce  the 
besiegers,  and  the  failure  of  an  assault 
attempted  on  Oct.  27,  combined  with  the 
landing  of  a  French  force  in  the  island,  com- 
pelled the  duke  to  raise  the  siege.  Those 
French  troops,  to  tho  numlwr  of  6,000,  com- 
manded bv  Marshal  Schomberg,  had  ^raduallv 
boen  collected  at  the  fort  of  La  Pree,  which 
Buckingham  had  neglected  to  take  imme- 
diately after  his  binding.  They  now  assailed 
the  English  during  their  retreat,  and  inflicted 
a  very  heavy  loss  on  them. 

Gardiner,  HUt.  of  Brio.,  I90S—1M,  vol.  ri. ; 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherburr,  Th*  Erptdition  to  th* 
1»U  of  Rhi.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Abodes,  The  Right  Hon.  Cecil  J., 
having  completed  his  education  at  Oxford, 
went  to  South  Africa,  and  by  his  astute 
direction  of  diamond  mines  at  Kimberley 
acqnired  a  large  fortune.  Turning  to  politics, 
be  soon  became  a  member  of  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment—that of  Sir  T.  Scanlon.  When  tho 
Nprigg  ministry  fell,  in  1890,  ho  became 
Premier,  and  held  the  office  until  early  in 
1896,  when,  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Jameson's 
abortive  raid  into  the  Transvaal,  ho  resigned. 
For  his  share  in  promoting  the  raid  he  was 
msverely  censured  by  the  House  of  Commons 
Inquiry  Committee  in  July,  1897.  As  director 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  he,  in 
1 893,  conducted  the  campaign  against  tho 
Matabele.    He  died  in  1902. 

Rhodesia.    [South  Africa.] 

Rhnddlan  Castle.  A  fortress  was  first 
built  at  Rhuddlan,  a  position  of  considerable 
military  importance  commanding  tho  vale  of 
Clwyd,  by  Llewelyn  ap  Sitsyll  early  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Upon  the  rebellion  of  the 
Prince  Gruff ydd,  in  1262,  Harold  marched 
upon  him  at  Hhuddlan  ;  Gruff  ydd  escaped  to 
the  sea  about  two  miles  distant,  but  Harold 
burnt  the  castle.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  after- 
wards conquered  by  a  nephow  of  Hugh 
Lupus.  Edward  I.  caused  a  stately  castle  to 
be  erected  near  the  site  of  tho  former  one; 
here  Queen  Eleanor  >ravo  birth  to  a  daughter ; 


and  here  a  baronial  assembly  was  held,  by  the 
advice  of  which,  in  1284,  the  "Statute  of 
Wales  "  was  drawn  up,  assimilating  tho  ad- 
ministration of  that  country  to  that  of  England. 
The  castle  was  captured  by  the  Parliamentary 
general,  Mytton,  in  1646,  and  dismantled. 

Ribbon  Society,  The,  was  a  sex-ret  Irish 
confederacy,  consisting  of  small  farmers, 
cottiers,  labourers,  and  in  the  towns  small 
shopkeepers  and  artisans,  wbich  appeared 
about  1820  (the  name  "Ribbon"  not  being 
attached  to  it  till  about  1826) ;  and  gained 
great  strength  from  1835  to  1 855.  "  In  Ulster 
it  professed  to  be  a  defensive  or  retaliatory ' 
league  against  Orangeism.  In  Munster  it 
was  at  first  a  combination  against  tith:- 
proctors.  In  Con  naught  it  was  an  organisa- 
tion against  rack-renting  and  evictions.  In 
Leinster  it  often  was  mere  trade-unionism, 
dictating  by  its  mandates.'  and  enforcing  by 
its  vengeance  the  employment  or  dismissal 
of  workmen,  stewards,  and  even  domestics." 
To  belong  to  a  Ribbon  Society  was  declared 
illegal  by  the  Westmeath  Act  of  1871  ;  since 
which  time  the  confederacy  h.xa  died  away,  or 
been  merged  in  other  secret  association". 

A.  M.  Sullivan,  A'*w  Ireland,  ch.  tv. 

Rich,  Edmvn:>,  St.  ,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury 1231 — 1240,  was  born  at  Abingdon, 
came  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  twelve,  after 
itaying  there  several  years  begged  his  way  to 
Paris,  and  upon  his  return  to  Oxford  Ixx-ame 
one  of  the  most  popular  teachers  of  theology 
and  philosophy.  About  1222  he  was  ap 
pointed  Treasurer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
and  became  the  spiritual  adviser  of  Iks) 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  widow  of  King  John  t, 
half-brother.  Upon  the  death  of  Archbisho;i 
Richard  lo  Grand  somo  dispute  arose  as  tj 
the  election  of  a  successor,  and  Pope  Gregory 
IX.  induced  the  monks  who  had  gone  to 
Home  to  elect  Rich  upon  their  return,  a 
measure  to  which  the  king's  consent  wa* 
readily  obtuined.  But  Edmund  was  not  dis- 
posed to  act  as  a  tool  of  king  or  pope,  though 
the  latter  had  written  urging  him  to  persuade 
the  English  to  overcome  their  prejudices 
against  the  aliens.  Immediately  after  his 
consecration  he  visited  the  king,  insisted  on 
the  reform  of  abuses,  and  the  dismissal  of 
foreign  ministers,  especially  Peter  des  Roches, 
and  threatened  him  with  excommunication  if 
he  refused.  Henry  yielded,  and  Peter  ai.d 
his  creatures  wore  dismissed.  "  Edmund  wan 
a  bishop  of  the  type  of  Anselm,  with  some- 
what of  tho  spirit  and  practical  instincts  of 
Langton ;  but  he  lived  in  an  unhappy  period 
for  the  display  of  either  class  of  qualities, 
under  a  pope  whom  he  knew  only  as  a  task  - 
master,  and  under  a  king  whose  incapacity 
and  want  of  firmness  made  it  as  hard  t<> 
support  as  to  resist  him "  (Stubbs).  To 
diminish  his  influence  Henry  III.  applied  to 
the  pope  to  send  a  legate  to  England,  and 
Edmund  hud  to  struggle  during  thi  rest  ol 
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his  life  against  Otho's  effort*  to  obtain 
benefices  for  foreigners  in  England.  Tho 
archbishop  also  cam*'  into  conflict  with  Henry 
in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  to  the  king'*  sister  Eleanor,  widow 
of  the  Earl  Marshal,  whom  he  refused  to  free 
from  her  vow  of  perpetual  widowhood.  In 
1238  Edmund  visited  Rome  to  obtain  pupal 
8Uj»i»ort  in  his  attempt  to  enforce  discipline  in 
the  monasteries  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester. 
But  the  i*ope,  in  revenge  for  his  action  in  the 
matter  of  the  alien  clergy,  treated  him  with 
studied  insult,  and  decided  all  the  appeals 
against  him.  At  last  in  despair  Edmund 
retired  to  the  abltey  of  Pontigny  in  France, 
and  died  at  the  neighl>ouring  priory  of  Soissy 
in  1240.  .The  popular  belief  in  his  sanctity 
and  the  miracles  reported  from  his  tomb 
forced  Innocent  IV.,  much  against  his  will, 
to  consent  to  his  canonisation  in  1240. 

Hook.  Archbiihop*  of  Canterbury,  foL  iii.. 
'.muhmI  on  a  cont^njjwiury  Lift  by  B>rtr»nd, Abbot 
of  Pontigny.  Orwjn,  Hi  ft.  of  KnalUh  P*>j>1«,  (fives 
some  account  of  hw  Oxford  fife,  and  Stubbs, 
Cow*.  Ui»t.,  ch.  xir.,  of  his  cou*titutioual 
aotioa.  [\V.  J.  A.j 

Rich,  Richard,  LonD  Rich  (d.  1567), 
who  "brought  a  greater  strain  upon  tho 
liar  of  England  than  any  member  of  the 
profession"  (Campbell),  was  in  1533  made 
Solicitor-General.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  trial  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  giving  as 
evidence  an  untrue  version  of  a  private 
conversation  with  More,  and  so  securing  his 
conviction.  He  was  rewarded  in  1537  by 
being  recommended  to  the  office  of  Speakor, 
and  during  tho  rest  of  the  reign  was  a  ready 
sigcnt  of  tho  court  in  the  prosecution  alike  of 
Protestants  and  of  Roman  Catholics.  Under 
the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  Rich  was  appointed 
u  councillor  to  assist  in  the  government  during 
the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  and  in  October 
(1548)  succeeded  Puulet  as  Lord  Clianeellor 
of  England.  In  1549  he  drew  up  the  articles 
charging  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudelev  with 
treason,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Eirl  of 
Warwick,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  his  former  patron  Somerset. 
In  1551  he  resigned  tho  Chancellorship,  and 
remained  prominent  only  as  a  persecutor. 

Richard  I,  Kino,  (*.  Sept.  13,  1157. 
».  July,  1 189,  d.  April  6,  1199),  was  the  second 
son  of  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine.  He  was  destined  by  his  father  to  ride 
his  mother's  possessions  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  whon  still  quite  young  was  en- 
trusted with  the  government  of  Aquitaine, 
where  he  speedily  joined  in  the  groat  con- 
spiracy of  1 173  against  his  father.  Pardoned 
at  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  he  passed 
several  years  in  a  series  of  chivalrous  and 
brilliant  exploits  among  the  wild  feudal  nobles 
of  (Juicnnc  and  Poitou.  His  success  made 
his  elder  brother  so  envious  that  he  insisted 
on  Richard  doing  homage  to  him,  and  on  his 
refusal  a  war  broke  out  between  the  brothers 


(1183).  In  alliance  with  Bertrand  de  Born, 
Richard's  great  enemy,  Henry  ami  Geoffry 
reduced  Richard  to  such  straits  that  Henry 
II.  had  to  go  to  his  assistance.  The  death 
of  the  younger  Henry  concluded  the  war, 
but  in  1184  another  quarrel  between  Richard 
and  his  father  ensued  on  the  former's 
refusal  to  gratify  the  latter  by  surrendering  a 
portion  of  Aquitaine  to  his  brother,  John. 
Richard's  restless  temper  was  constantly  in- 
volving him  in  wars  with  his  neighbours, 
from  which  nothing  but  his  father's  influence 
could  extricate  him.  Yet  in  1189  he  in- 
spired that  last  successful  revolt,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  old  king  died. 

Despite  his  constant  revolt*.  Richard  secured 
the  succession  without  difficulty.  He  hurried 
to  England,  not  with  the  view  of  taking  pos- 
session of  the  government  so  much  as  to 
secure  means  to  emlsirk  on  the  projected 
crusade,  into  which  he  threw  all  his  energy. 
He  held  a  great  council  at  Pipewell,  in  which 
he  displaced  Henry's  old  ministers,  sold  a 
large  number  of  places,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  government  during  his  absence. 
About  three  months  after  his  coronation  he 
left  England. 

The  history  of  Richard's  reign  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  main  subject* — the 
personal  adventures  of  the  king  in  Palestine, 
Germany,  and  finally  in  France,  and  the 
government  of  the  country  during  his  absence. 
The  brilliant  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  king, 
and  that  martial  prowess  which  gave  him 
the  name  of  (<r«r  de  Lion,  were  nowhere  better 
displayed  than  in  his  adventures  in  the  east. 
After  some  delays  in  France,  Richard  and 
Philip  Augustus  landed  in  Sicily  in  June, 
1190.  After  rescuing  his  sister  from  the 
hands  of  the  usurper,  Tuncred,  and  incurring 
the  French  king's  hostility  by  repudiating  the 
latter*  sister,  Alice,  to  whom  he  had  been  long 
contracted  in  marriage,  in  favour  of  Beren- 
garia  of  Navarre,  Richard  sot  out  for  I*alestine, 
conquering  Cyprus  on  his  way,  and  bestow- 
ing it  on  (iuy  of  Lusignan.  He  arrived  in 
Palestine  in  time  to  save  Acre,  but  the  return 
home  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  quarrel  of 
Richard  with  the  Duke  of  Austria,  made;  the 
barren  victories  against  the  Saracens  of  little 
avail  in  effecting  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
City.  At  last  in  1192  Richard  was  glad  to 
conclude  a  three  years'  true:;  with  Saladin, 
which  saved  the  remnants  of  the  Frankish 
kingdom,  and  gave  pilgrims  free  access  to 
Jerusalem.  On  his  way  home  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  his  old  enemy  the  Duke  of 
Austria,  and  handed  over  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI.,  who  as  the  representative  of  the 
Hohenstaufen,  was  glad  to  get  hold  of  the 
uncle  and  protector  of  Otto  the  Oueli. 

Meanwhile  the  soundness  of  the  adminis- 
trative system  which  Henry  II.  had  established 
was  being  thoroughly  tested  in  England. 
Despite  the  incompleteness  of  Richard's  ar- 
rangements, despite  the  intrigues  of  Earl 
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John,  England  remained  in  a  prosperous 
condition  during  tho  whole  of  the  period. 
Four  successive  justiciars  ruled  tho  land  as 
practically  indei>endent  sovereigns,  burdened 
only  by  the  heavy  tribute  which  the  absent 
king  emoted.  The  first,  William  Longchamp, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  was  unpopular  as  a  foreigner, 
and  Larl  John  profited  by  this  to  excite  the 
baronage  against  him.  In  1 191  the  Archbishop 
of  Rouen,  Walter  of  Coutances,  arrived  with 
a  commission  from  Richard  to  supersede  him. 
His  government,  which  lasted  till  1193,  was 
disturbed  by  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of 
John,  in  connection  with  an  attack  of  Philip 
on  Normandy,  and  by  the  exertions  necessary 
to  raise  the  enormous  ransom  of  £100,000, 
which  the  Emperor  required  for  the  release  of 
Richard.  At  the  end  of  1 193  he  was  succeeded 
by  Hultert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bun',  whose  administration  continued  until 
119$.  The  latter  at  once  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing John's  revolt.  When  Richard  paid 
his  second  and  last  visit  to  his  kingdom  in 
the  spring  of  1194  the  land  was  in  profound 
peace.  At  a  great  council  at  Nottingham 
the  ficcomplices  of  John  were  punished,  the 
sheriffs  removed,  and  money  raised  by  all 
possible  means.  A  second  coronation  at  Win- 
chesterwas  a  solemn  declaration  that,  whatever 
humiliation  Richard  had  Wn  subjected  to  in 
his  captivity,  his  royal  dignity  remained  un- 
impaired. As  soon  M  he  had  got  nil  he  could 
Richard  hurried  to  France,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  constant  petty  warfare 
against  Philip  of  France,  until  he  met  his 
death  in  1199,  while  besieging  the  obscure 
castle  of  Chnlux.  Meanwhile  Hubert  Walter 
administered  England  with  success.  The 
judicial  tor  of  1194,  and  the  first  germs  of  the 
office's  of  coroner  and  conservator  of  the  peace, 
showed  that  he  not  only  maintained,  but  also 
developed,  the  system  of  Henry  II.  In  1198 
the  refusal  of  a  rovnl  demand  for  monev  by 
the  groat  coun.il  led  to  his  resignation.  "  His 
successor,  Gcoffry  FitzPeter,  had  not  long 
entered  upon  his  oHice  when  the  king  died. 

Richard  I.  is  the  most  un-Knglish  of  our 
kings.  He  knew  and  influenced  England, 
wh'-re  he  hardly  ever  lived,  either  before  or 
after  his  accession,  less  than  any  other  prince. 
Yet,  besides  his  fame  as  a  knight-errant,  he 
had  no  inconsiderable  talent  for  rough  and 
ready  statesmanship.  But  he  was  a  bad 
king,  careless,  extravagant,  and  neplectfnl  of 
aU  his  duties.  The  main  interest  of  his  reipn 
in  English  history  is  its  story  of  quiet  admi- 
nistrative routine  and  constitutional  develop- 


'  Editions  of  Hortdm ,  and  of » be 
and  Mtmt>rial».f  I:-  I      I  II.,  in  the 
«*,  are,  with  his  C'on»f.  Hut.,  the  mo»t 
works  hearing  on  Richard '»  reiiru.  Stt 
mujo  Pauli,  C,t*ehi<hU  con  Kngl.md;  I.ytteltoi). 
Henry  //.,  and  Midland,  UMoire  <!<-«  CrMtmin, 

[T.  F.  T.] 


II.  (b.  Feb.,  1366;  r.  June  22, 
1377-Feb.  14,  1440)  was  the  son  of  Ed- 


ward  tho  Black  Prince  and  Joan  of  Kent.  Soon 
after  his  father's  death  he  was  created  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  recognised  as  heir  to  the  throne. 
During  the  early   years  of  his  reign  he 
was  in  tutelage,  but  the  boldness  and  presence 
of  mind  which  ho  showed  during  the  peasant 
revolt  seemed   to  augur  a  successful  and 
prosperous  career.    He  appears  to  have  been 
suspicions    of    the    designs   of  his  uncie, 
Gloucester,  and  to  have  determined  to  sur- 
round himself  with  ministers  of  his  own 
choosing,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
were  selected  with   judgment,  and  (with 
perhaps   the  exception  of  De  Verc)  they 
hardly  deserve  to  be  stigmatised  as  favourites. 
But  they  were  not  successful  administrators, 
and  the  heavy  taxes  which  were  imiMjscd 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  Gloucester  and 
his  associates  to  denounce  them.    In  1386, 
Richard's  minister,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  was  impeached  by  the  Commons, 
and  the  king  was  compelled  to  agree  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Regency, 
consisting  of  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and 
York,  and  eight  other  lords  and  prelates.  In 
the  following  August  (1387),  Richard  pro- 
cured  from  the  judges  a  declaration  that  tho 
Commission  was  illegal.    But  Gloucester  en- 
tered Ixmdon  with  a  large  force  ;  and  the 
king,  unable  to  resist,  was  obliged  to  givo 
way  and  to  allow  his  chief  advisers  to  be  ap- 
pealed of  treason  (Dec.,  1387).    The  Parlia- 
ment of  1388,  tho  "  Merciless  Parliament," 
condemned  Yere,  Suffolk,  and  six  others  to 
death  ;  and  though  the  two  chief  personagee 
t  soaped,  the  sentence  was   carried   out  in 
four  cases.    Tho  power  of  Gloucester  lasted 
till  1389,  when  Richard  suddenly  declared 
that  he   was  old   enough  to  manage  his 
own  affairs,  and   dismissed  the  Council  of 
Regency.     But  he  did  not  resort   to  his 
former  methods  of  government ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  reconciled  to  Gloucester  and 
his  associates,  and  was  content  to  admit  them 
to  a  share  in  the  government.     For  some 
years  nothing  hapjiened  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  and 
the  first  symptoms  of  a  revival  of  troubles 
was  in  1395,  when  Richard  proposed  to  marry 
Isabella  of  Franco  and  fonn  a  firm  alliance 
with  that  country.    'I*his  was  strongly  op- 
j»o*ed  by  Gloucester,  who  was  suspected  by 
the  king"  of  treasonable  designs,  was  arrej-ted, 
and  sent  to  Calais  to  await  his  trial,  but  died 
before  it  came  on,  murdered,  it  was  generally 
believed,  by  the  kind's  orders.     It  would 
seem  that  Richard  was  panic-stricken  at  the 
thought  of  a  plot  against  his  life,  and  de- 
termined to  resort   to   the  most  arbitrary 
measures  to  secure  his  position.    At  any  rate 
a  complete  change  came  over  his  conduct.  The 
pardons  granted  to  the  barons  in  1 388  woi  e  an- 
nulled ;  two  of  the  most  prominent  were  ap- 
pealed of  treason.  Arundel  was  executed,  and 
his  brother,  the  archbishop,  banished.  Tho 
proceedings,  of  the 
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rescinded,  and  the  power  of  Parliament  dele* 
gated  to  a  small  committee.  Thus  Richard 
seemed  to  have  established  his  absolute  power; 
but  still  there  were  rumours  of  conspiracies. 
Vne  Duke  of  Hereford  (Henry  of  Boling- 
broke,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt),  and  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  accused  each 
y.ker  oi  treason,  and  were  sentenced  to 
banishment,  the  latter  for  life,  the  former  for 
six  years.  Richard  now  resorted  to  various 
illegal  methods  of  raising  money,  and  he  had 
already  alienated  the  people  from  him,  as 
wjll  as  the  leading  nobles,  when,  in  139S, 
hi  committed  two  acts  of  reckless  folly 
which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  his  down- 
fill.  He  had  promised  Hereford  that  if 
during  his  exile  his  father  were  to  die,  the 
I/incastrian  estates  should  be  secured  to  him. 
! nevertheless,  on  Gaunt' s  death,  he  seized  the 
whole  of  his  domains  into  his  own  hands. 
T.iis  gave  an  excuse  to  Hereford  (or  Lan- 
caster, as  he  had  now  become)  to  return  to 
England  to  claim  his  patrimony;  and  the 
circumstances  were  most  auspicious  for  him, 
for  Richard  had  gone  upon  an  expedition  to 
Ireland,  leaving  the  Duke  of  York  as  regent 
iu  England.  Henry  of  Lancaster  landed  in 
England,  declared  that  ho  came  simply  to 
obtain  his  lawful  inheritance,  was  joined  by 
muiy  of  the  great  uobli*,  and  not  opposed  by 
the  Duke  of  York  ;  so  that  when  Richard  re- 
turned from  Ireland  he  found  the  kingdom 
was  lost.  Discovering  his  true  position, 
Richard  offered  to  resign  the  crown.  The 
abdication  was  accepted  by  Parliament,  which 
drew  up  articles  of  accusation  against  him, 
enumerating  all  the  illegal  and  despotic  acts 
he  had  been  guilty  of.  Henry  challenged  the 
vacant  throne  and  was  accepted  as  king. 
After  this,  Richard  disappears  from  history, 

•id  nothing  is  known  for  certain  of  the  time, 
Manner,  or  place  of  his  death.    According  to 

no  account,  he  was  murdered  at  Pontefract 
by  Sir  Piers  Exton,  while  other  writers  assert 
that  he  starved  himself  to  death.  Tbe  Revo- 
1  ition  of  1399  was  not  a  popular  movement, 
but  was  brought  about  by  a  series  of  circum- 
rtances  to  a  considerable  extent  unconnected 
with  each  other,  but  which  all  combined  to 
produce  ono  result — a  change  of  dynasty. 
The  Church  was  opposed  to  Richard'  on  ac- 
count of  his  supposed  Lollard  tendencies  and 
his  treatment  of  Archbishop  Arundel ;  the 
nobles  hated  him  because  he  had  refused  to 
govern  according  to  their  views,  and  liad 
endeavoured  to  curb  their  independence. 
The  people  supported  Henry  as  being  the 
representative  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  and 
liaving  been  unjustly  defrauded  by  Richard; 
v/hile  many  asserted  that  Richard  was  not 
t.ie  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  but  a  suppositi- 
tious child,  and  others  maintained  that  Henry 
was  the  true  heir  to  the  throne  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Edmund  Crouchback,  who  it  was 
said  was  in  mality  the  elder  brother  of  Ed- 
ward  I.    The    extravagance    and  foreign 


manners  of  the  court  were  extremely  distaste- 
ful, and  the  war  party  strongly  resented  the 
French  marriage.    Among  the  charges  alleged 
against  Richard  by  Parliament  the  most  im- 
portant are  these  :— The  tampering  with  the 
judges  in  1387  ;  the  revocation  of  the  pardons 
of  the  Appellants ;  the  murder  of  Gloucester , 
the  ill-treatment  of  Lancaster  and  Arundel : 
illegal  taxation ;  alienation  of  crown  lands ; 
excessive  power  of  the  household  courts ;  and 
rash  words  asserting  his  own  absolute  au- 
j  thority.    The  truth  probably  is  that  Richard 
attempted  to  do  what  Edward  IV.  and  Henry 
VII.  were  able  to  effect  later  on— to  crush 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  rule  by  means  of 
ministers,  avoid  expensive  foreign  wars,  and 
keep  the  Church  in  submission.    Like  them, 
he  worked  by  means  of  Parliament,  and  thus 
obtained  a  legal  sanction  to  his  most  uncon- 
stitutional acts.    The  chief  reasons  why  they 
succeeded  where  he  failed  were,  that  by  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  the  strength  of  the 
baronage  had  been  utterly  broken  by  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  Church  had  lost  its 
power,  and  the  nation  was  anxious  for  peace 
under  a  strong  government.    In  Richard's 
own  character  there  was  much  that  is  attrac- 
tive.   He  is  to  be  compared,  says  Dr.  Stubbs, 
rather  to  Edward  III.,  "  the  chivalrous  mag- 
nanimous king  who  left  him  heir  to  difficul- 
ties which  he  could  not  overcome,"  than  to 
the  feeble  and  worthless  Edward  II.    If  his 
theory  of  kingship  was  too  lofty  for  the  age, 
it  was  at  least  an  intelligible  one,  and  he 
seems  to  have  kept  before  him  with  steadi- 
ness and  purpose  the  idea  of  a  despotic  but 
reforming  monarchy.    Though  his  fate  was 
immediately  caused  by  his  own  deeds,  the 
misfortunes  of   his  career  were  in  great 
part  duo  to  the  events  and  policy  of  hia 
grandfather's  reign.    "  In  personal  appear- 
ance," says  Mr.  Gairdner,  "  ho  was  hand- 
some.   There  was  a  delicate  beauty  in  his 
features  which  corresponded  with  a  mode 
of  life  too  luxurious  for  the  age.    He  was  a 
lover  both  of  art  and  literature ;  the  patron 
of  Froissart,  Gower,  and  Chaucer,  and  the 
builder  of  NVestminster  Hall.    But  he  was 
thought  too  fond  of  show  and  magnificence, 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries  accused  him 
of  too  great  love  of  pleasure.    Yet  of  positive 
immorality  we  have  no  real  evidence,  and  his 
devotion  and  tenderness  to  both  his  queens 
(child  as  the  second  was)  is  a  considerable 
presumption  to  the  contrary."    Richard  was 
twice  married,  first  in   1382  to  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charlea 
I V.,  and  secondly  in  1 396  to  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Charles  VI.  of  France    Ho  left  no  issue. 

Tbe  contemporary  authorities  are  Knurhtoo'a 
Compilation,  I*  Ertniibu*  Anylier,  /to.  (in  Twys- 
den,  Script.  Drctm ),  and  the  Annulet  Riear&i 
Stcundi  ft  Hen  rid  (Jnarti  (Roll*  Series),  which 
forms  the  bacie  of  Walsiugham's  }{\$Umaj  a 
French  Chroniqvt  <U  la  TraKxton  (English  Hist. 
Soc.),  and  metrical  HMotrt  d«  Bay  Rtckard; 
for  Lollardism,  Fa$ciculi  Zinniermm  (Rolle 
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Series).  The  best  modern  account  is  by  H. 
Wolion.  Richard  II.  (ls*^|.  8*4  also  Wright, 
Political  Sony*  ( Soils  Series)  ;  Mr.  Skeat's  ed. 
of  Pur*  the  flomtjhmnn  (Early  Knff.  Text  Soc)  ; 
The  Deposition  of  Richard  II.  (Camden  Soc). : 
Roger*,  Sic  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wage*,  and 
Stubba,  Owit  Hi$t.,  voL  ii.,  chap.  xri. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Biehard  III..  Kixo  (A.  Oct.  2,  1462, 
j.  July  6,  1483,  d.  Aug.  22.  1486),  was  the 
Mm  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  who  was 
killed  at  Wakefield,  and  brother  to  Edward 
IV.,  and  George,  Duke  of  Clarence.  Eorn 
at  Fotheringay  in  1462,  he  waa  early  in- 
ducted into  state  affaire.     In  1461  he  waa 
recalled  frcm  Flanders,  where  he  had  been 
aent  for  safety,  and  created  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester and  Lord  High  Admiral.    He  held 
faithfully  to  his  brother  during  his  reign, 
and  showed  himself  a  wise  councillor  to  him, 
a  good  soldier,  and  a  vigorous  administrator  in 
the  capacity  of  Warden  of  the  Scottish  Marches 
and  other  posts.    In  1470,  on  the  outbreak 
of  Warwick's  insurrection,  Richard  left  the 
kingdom,  with  Edward,  and  returned  with  him 
to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Barnet  (April, 
1471).    Immediately  afterwards  he  engaged 
in  the  campaign  of  tho  West,  and  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Tewkesbury.    In  14-72  he 
married  Anne  Neville,  the  widow  of  Prince 
Edward,  and  in  consequence  became  involved 
in  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  brother  Clarence 
about  the  inheritance  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
The  rivalry  between  tho  two  brothers  was 
keen,  but  it  is  not  certain  how  far  Richard 
was  responsible  for  Clarence's  downfall,  or  for 
his  murder,  if  he  was  murdered.    During  the 
remainder  of  Edward's  reign  Gloucester  was 
much  occupied  with  Scottish  affairs,  and  the 
management  of  the  Border.    In  April,  1483, 
he  left  the  North,  and  on  tho  30th  of  tho 
month  got  possession  of  the  young  king, 
Edward  V.,  aa  he  was  being  taken  to  London. 
In  May  Richard  was  appointed  Protector,  and 
immediately  entered  upon  the  functions  of 
government.    A  violent  quarrel  broke  out 
between  Richard  and  the  queen  s  party  in 
the  council,   which  was  headed  by  Lord 
Hastings.    In  June  Richard,  at  a  sitting  of 
the  council,  charged   the  queen  and  her 
friends  with  a  plot  ag»inst  his  life.  Hastings 
was  seized  and  beheaded  without  trial  on  the 
spot.     Lords  Grey  and  Rivcre,  the  queen's 
relations,   were  beheaded,  and  the  young 
prince  Richard  of  York  was  surrendered  to 
the  custody  of  the  Protector.    On  June  22 
Dr.  Shaw,  in  a  sermon  at   Paul's  Cross, 
asserted  the  claim  of  Richard  to  the  crown,  on 
the  ground  that  Edward  V.  and  his  brother 
were  illegitimate ;  and  on  J une  24  Bucking- 
ham, joined  by  a  crowd  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  urged  Richard  to  accept  the  crown. 
This  Richard  did  on  June  26,  and  on  July  6 
he  was  crowned.    Richard  now  adopted  a 
policy  of  conciliation,  but  there  was  consider- 
able disaffection  against  him,  especially  in 
southern  England.    The  young  princes  dis- 


appeared soon  after,  and  though  nothing 
certain  has  ever  been  discovered  about  their 
fate,  it  was  believed,  and  it  is  extremely 
probable,  that  Richard  had  them  put  to  death. 
The  story  increased    the  feeling  against 
Richard,  and  meanwhile  a  rapprochtment  took 
place  between  the   queen 'b  party  and  tho 
Lancastrians,  headed  by  Henry  of  Richmond. 
Richard's  chief  supporter,  Buckingham,  joined 
the  conspiracy.     In  October  Buckingham 
headed  a  rising  in  the  West  of  England  which 
came  to  nothing.   The  duke  was  captured  and 
put  to  death  without  trial.    But  the  con- 
spiracy was  not  crushed,  and  active  prepara- 
tions were  made  by  the  Lancastrians  during 
the  next  year.     Meanwhile  Richard  was 
becoming  thoroughly  unpopular  in  England. 
His  finances  were  in  disorder,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  raising  of 
money   by   benevolences,  though    he  had 
himself  passed  a  bill  through  Parliament  tho 
previous  year  to  put  an  end  to  that  system. 
In  Aug.,  I486,  Richmond  landed  at  Milford 
Haven.    The  Welsh  were  in  his  favour,  for 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a  national  loader; 
the  old  nobility  were  alieuated  from  Richard, 
and  the  new  nobles  disliked  him  :  his  own 
chief  followers,  the  Stanleys,  were  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  enemy ;  and  the  people 
were  indifferent  or  favourable  to  the  invaders 
Richard  met  them  at  Bosworth  (Aug.  22, 
I486}.    In  the  crisis  of  the  battle  Lord 
Stanley,  with  his  troops,  suddenly  joined 
Richmond.     The  king  was  killed  fighting 
desperately.  Ri<  hard  has  been  represented  as 
a  monster  of  iniquity  by  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  other  historians  who  wrote  under  the 
Tudore.    Unscrupulous,  cruel,  and  violent  ?» 
Richard  was,  he  was,  however,  probably  to 
worse  than  contemporary  princes  and  states- 
men ;  no  worse,  certainly,  than  his  brothor  cr 
his  successor.    His  capacity  was  undoubted, 
and  he  seems  to  have  made  an  effort  at  tho 
beginning  of  his  reign  to  govern  well.  He 
attempted  to  restore  order,  to  check  the 
tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  to  develop  com- 
merce.   He,  however,  lacked  the  astuteness 
t l;it  enabled  Henrv  VII.  to  accomplish  in  a 
frreat  measure  the*  work  he  had  attempted. 

The  Omtinufltor  of  the  Croyland  Chromic!-  ; 
J.  Rous,  Hud.  Rerun  Anqlut  (pub.  by  Hesrne)  ; 
Fabian,  Concordance  of  Ui»to,^e*  (TaL  of  1811)  i 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Hietory  of  Richard  III.  and 
Life  of  EdvardV.,  all  of  whom  are  Tndor  par. 
tiaans.  Modern  works  on  the  reiffn  are  Horace 
WalDole's  inirenlouR  If  icteric  Double  eoneemin* 
the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Richard  III. ;  Mi-vi 
Haxted,  Lxft  of  Richard  111  .  and  J.  OairdiHT, 
Lift  and  Reign  of  Richard  III.       [8.  J.  L.] 

Biehard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
1174-84,  was  Prior  of  Dover,  and  three 
vears  after  the  murder  of  Becket  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacant  see.  He  was  essentially  a 
moderate  roan,  and  his  appointment  was  wel- 
come to  the  king  as  well  aa  to  the  supporters 
of  Becket's  policy.  His  great  work  was  the 
rebuilding  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  which 
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had  been  destroyed  by  fir©  previous  to  his 
enthronement. 

Hook.  ArchbUkoy*  0/  Canterbury. 

Richard,  Dikb  of  York  (A.  1472, 
i.  1483 1,  was  the  second  son  of  Edward  IV. 
In  1477  he  was  married  to  Anne,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  Soon  after  Edward  IV  .'s  death,  his 
mother  fled  into  sanctuary  with  him,  but  waa 
subsequently  induced  to  let  him  join  his  brother 
in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  probably  murdered 
by  his  uncle's  orders.    [Richard  III.] 

Richard  Fitz-neal  succeeded  his  father, 
Bishop  Nigel  of  Ely  (nephew  of  Roger  of 
Salisbury  1,  in  the  office  of  Treasurer  (1169), 
and  became  Bishop  of  London  in  1189.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  jHtilogns  tie  Scaecario, 
the  main  source  of  information  for  the  ad- 
ministrative system  of  Henry  II. 

Richard  of  Cirencester,  a  monk  of 

Westminster  from  1355  to  about  1401,  wrote 
a  work  eutitled  Speculum  I/ntoriale  dt  Gestis 
Rtgum  Anglut  (edited  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Mayor 
in  the  Rolls  Series),  which  is  of  some,  though 
not  the  highest,  historical  value.  He  is  better 
known  through  the  forged  De  Situ  Britan- 
nia, containing  tolerably  minute  particulars 
of  Roman  Britain,  which  was  published  at 
Copenhagen  in  1757  by  one  Richard  Bertram. 
This  work  is  never  mentioned  by  any  author 
earlier  than  Bertram ;  the  MS.  "he  professed 
to  ha  v.?  discovered  has  never  been  seen ;  a 
(very  brief)  facsimile  he  professed  to  have 
made  of  part  of  it  is  quite  unlike  any  mediae- 
val writing  known  ;  its  contents  are  largely 
Arrowed  from  Camden  or  adapted  from 
Caesar  and  Tacitus;  and  its  Latinity  is 
eighteen th-cej  1  tury  rather  than  mediaeval. 
It  was,  however,  frequently  accepted  as 
genuine  till  the  exposure  by  Sir.  Woodward 
in  the  Gentleman*  Magazine  of  I860  and  1S67. 
See  also  Mr.  Mayor's  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Richard's  genuine  work. 

Richard  of  Cornwall  (*.  I209.<f.  1272) 
was  the  son  of  John  by  his  second  wife 
Isabella.  In  1240  he  led  a  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  succeeded  in  socuring  very 
favourable  terms  for  the  Christians  by  a 
treatv  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  In  1252  ho 
was  offered,  but  declined,  the  crown  of  Sicily ; 
in  1257  he  was  elected  King  of  the  Romans, 
but  was  never  crowned  emperor.  During 
the  long  years  of  disputes  between  Henry  III. 
and  his  tiarons,  Richard  tried  to  act  the  part 
of  a  mediator,  but  when  war  broke  out  he 
sided  w  ith  his  brother  and  commanded  the 
loft  wing  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  where  ho 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  he  did  not  recover 
his  liberty  till  after  the  battle  of  Evesham. 
Dlltiltl  8tubh«,  Const.  Hi*.,  «.,  we  BUsuw, 
Bnn>*»  War,  and  Prol hero,  Si mon  dt  Montprt. 

Richborough  (Rotcm*),  a  Roman  town 
and  citadel  truarding  the  eastern  entrance  to 
the  Wantaum— an  inlet  of  sea  between  Thanet 


and  the  mainland.  Richborough  was  the  chief 
port  for  commerce  with  Gaul,  and  the  starting 
point  for  the  great  high  road  of  Kent  through 
Canterbury  and  Rochester  to  Dover.  The  fort- 
ress was  the  headquarters  of  the  legion  protect- 
ing tho  Saxon  shore,  but  after  the  withdraw.il 
of  the  Romans  it  was  but  feebly  defended. 
J.  B.  Green,  Making  of  England,  ch,  1. 

Richmond.  Edmu>*d  Tudor,  Earl  op 
(rf.  1456),  waa  the  eldest  son  of  Owen  Tudor 
by  Catherine,  widow  of  Henry  V.  He  was 
created  Earl  of  Richmond  in  1452,  and  married 
Margaret  Beaufort,  daughter  and  heiress  ol 
John,  Duke  of  Somerset,  by  whom  he  had 
one  son,  afterwards  Henry  ML 

Richmond,  Henry  Fitzroy,  Dike  op 
(A.  1519,  d.  1536).  was  a  natural  son  of 
Henrv  VIII.  bv  Elizabeth  Blount,  wife  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Tailbois.  Before  he  was  seven 
years  of  age  he  waa  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  created  successively  Earl  of 
Nottingham  and  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Somerset.  At  the  same  time  he  waa  appointed 
Warden  of  the  Marches  towards  Scotland, 
and  placed  in  i>ossession  of  many  great  estates. 
He  was  also  subsequently  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  actual 
duties  of  his  position  being  performed  for  him 
by  his  deputy.  Sir  William  Skefhngton.  He 
was  married  to  Man',  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  but  died 'before  the  consummation 
of  the  marriage. 

Froude,  Bi$t  of  Eng.,  ch. 

Ridge  Way,  Thb,  odo  of  the  great 

Roman  roads,  was  a  branch  of  the  Iknield 
Way,  from  which  it  sejwrutod  at  Streatley  in 
Berkshire.  It  proceeded  along  the  Berkshire 
and  Wiltshire  downs  to  Glastonbury,  thence 
to  Taunton,  and  through  Dovonshire  to  Strat- 
ton  in  Cornwall,  thence  keeping  along  the 
hills  to  Redruth  and  the  Land's  End.  [Romaj* 
Roads.]  « 

Ridings,  i»  the  name  applied  to  the  three 
divisions  of  Yorkshire,  and  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  country  appears  to  be  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin.  The  lour  things  into  which 
Iceland  was  partitioned  were  divided  into 
thirds,  thrithungar  ;  and  the  fylker,  or  petty 
kingdoms  of  South  Norway,  were  similarly 
divided.  As  such  a  partition  of  the  land  is 
in  England  only  found  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire  (for  Lindsey,  one  of  the  three 
"parts"  of  Lincolnshire,  was  at  the  time 
of  Domesday  divided  into  ridings,  though 
tho  name  afterwards  dropped  out  of  use),  it 
seems  natural  to  attribute  it  to  the  Danish 
occupation.  The  loss  of  the  th  of  thrithing 
may  be  due  to  misdivision  of  the  compound 
words  "  north-thrithing,"  &c.  At  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire  seem  to  have  had  their  own 
moots,  though  these  do  not  appear  later ;  at 
present  each  riding  in  Yorkshire  has  its  own 
lord-lieutenant,  and  is  treated  as  a  distinct 
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county  for  poor-law  purposes.  By  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  two  members  each  were  given  to 
the  east  and  north  riding*  and  four  to  the  west ; 
this  arrangement  was  modified  in  1867,  while 
under  the  Act  of  1885  the  west  riding  returns 
nineteen  mombers,  the  north  four,  the  east 
three. 

8tubtw,  Contt.  Hi*t..  L,  ch.  t.  ;  RoberUon, 
Scotland  under  it*  Early  Kin;*,  ii.,  433;  Wor- 
sw,  P.m.-.  and  Northmen,  158  ;  Clensby  aud 
Vifffoason,  /erf.  Did.,  I.  v.  thing  u id  thrithitngc  ; 
8 k tut,  Engl.  Did.  ,  J.  A.] 

Ridley,  Nicolas,  Bishop  of  London  (4. 
1500,  d.  1655),  was  educated  at  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  a  fel- 
lowship. After  studying  theology  for  a 
couple  of  years  at  Paris  and  Louvain,  ho 
returned  to  Cambridge,  and  became  proc- 
tor and  public  orator.  His  learning  and 
energy  commended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Cranmer,  whose  chaplain  he  was  appointed 
in  1537,  and  who  speedily  obtained  for  him 
the  mastership  of  Pembroke,  and  a  royal 
chaplaincy.  In  1547  he  became  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  took  a  considerable  part  in 
the  preparation  of  Edward  VI. 's  first  Praver- 
book,  and  in  carrying  out  the  changes  which 
accompanied  it.  U|K>n  Bonner's  deposition 
by  the  Privy  Council.  Ridley  was  translated 
to  London  (April,  1550).  In  the  same  year  ho 
is  found  vainly  attempting  to  convince  Joan 
Bocher  of  her  errors,  and  assisting  in  the  trial 
of  Gardiner.  As  in  Rochester  Cathedral  so 
in  St.  Paul's,  he  caused  the  altars  to  bo 
destroyed  ;  in  St.  Paul's  he  substituted  a  table 
for  the  high  altar,  and  in  1557  placed  it  in 
the  navl»  before  the  screen,  setting  it  with  its 
north  and  south.  Like  Cranmer  and 
r,  ho  was  disgusted  by  the  violence  of 
the  council,  and  in  a  sermon  before  the  king 
in  1552  spoke  strongly  of  the  distress  caused 
by  the  seizure  of  the  guild  revenues.  His 
fear  lest  Mary  might  restore  the  old  worship 
led  him  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the 
throne  for  Jane  Grey,  and  on  July  16,  1553, 
he  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  that  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  were  bastards,  and,  therefore,  with- 
out riirht  to  the  throne.  As  soon,  however,  as 
Northumberland  and  the  council  had  declared 
for  Marj-,  he  set  out  to  meet  the  princess  to 
obtain  pardon,  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Ipswich,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Here  he 
remained  some  eight  months,  Bonner  mean- 
while regaining  his  bishopric.  In  April,  1554. 
he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  with  Cranmer  and 
tatimer,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  aldermen.  After  being  made  to  appear 
in  a  disputation,  wherein  he  denied  tran- 
siibstantiation,  and  Wing  in  consequence 
excommunicated,  he  was  remitted  to  custody, 
and  nothing  further  was  done  till  Sept.,  1555, 
when  he  was  tried  for  heresy  before  three 
bishops,  commissioned  by  Pole  as  legate.  On 
Oct.  16  he  was  executed,  together  with 
Latimer,  in  front  of  Balliol  College.  One  of 
the  most  careful  modern  investigators  of  the 
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period  writes:—"  Ridley  has  left  few  remains 
to  vindicate  the  reputation  for  theological 
learning  which  has  been  demanded  for  him 
by  modern  biographers,  but  he  was  a  learned 
man :  in  his  way  he  was  a  moderate  man.  and 
certainly  he  was  a  man  of  great  resolution. 
His  decision  of  character  supported  the 
primate;  the  gravity  of  his  manners  com- 
mended him  to  all  "who  knew  him,  and  he 
rose  into  notice  at  a  very  opportune  time  for 
the  credit  of  the  Reformation.  But  his  temper 
had  a  vehemence  which  sometimes  betrayed 
him  into  rashness,  and  in  his  nature  there 
was  something  of  severity,  and  even  of  hard- 
ness" (Dixon). 

Ridley,  Work*  (Parker  Society) ;  Foxe, 
Act*  an  *  Monument* ,  Blunt,  Reformation  o) 
the  Church  of  England,  ii.;  Dixon,  Hittory  of 
the  Church  of  England,  ii. 

Ridolfi  Conspiracy,  The  (1571),  so- 
called  from  one  of  the  chief  agents,  Robert 
Ridolfi,  a  Florentine  banker  residing  in 
London,  was  a  plot  formed  by  the  Catholic 
party  in  England  for  the  deposition  of  Elisa- 
beth, and  the  elevation  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the 
throne  by  the  help  of  Spain,  and  her  marriage 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  chief  conspirator 
was  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  was  in  com- 
munication with  most  of  the  Catholic  nobles, 
whilst  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  involved  in 
the  scheme  apparently  against  his  will. 
During  1571  frequent  negotiations  were 
carried  on  between  Mary  Stuart,  Philip  1L. 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  Pope.  Ridolh  was 
sent  to  Madrid  to  request  the  aid  of  Philip, 
which  was  at  once  promised.  On  his  way  ho 
had  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  in 
Brussels,  but  the  messenger  conveying  the 
news  was  arrested  at  Dover  in  possession  of  a 
packet  of  treasonable  letters.  For  these 
letters,  however,  the  Bishop  of  Ross  contrived, 
by  the  connivance  of  l*ord  Cobham.  the 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  substitute 
others  of  a  comparatively  inn»>cent  nature, 
and  although  the  messenger  confessed  on  the 
rack  that  he  had  received  the  letters  from 
Ridolfi,  and  although  the  Bishop  of  Ross  was 
■nested,  and  Mary  severely  cross-examined, 
nothing  definite  was  discovered.  Suspicion 
had,  however,  been  aroused,  and  in  Sept., 
1571,  the  whole  of  the  plot  was  discovered 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  merchant, 
who  had  been  employed  by  Norfolk  to  convey 
money  and  letters  to  his  secretaries.  Several 
of  the  leading  conspirators,  including  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
Southampton,  and  I»rd  Lumley,  were  at 
once  arrested.  The  bishop  made  a  full  con- 
fession, and  Norfolk,  as  the  centre  of  the 
plot,  was  executed  (June,  1572), 
Froude.  Hitt.  of  Eng. 

Rievaulx,  Aelrkd  of.  [Aelrkd.] 

Bigby,  Richard  (*.  1722.  </.  1788),  wan 
the  son  of  a  Bedfoid  linen-drnper,  who  haa 
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tnadc  a  fortune  as  factor  to  the  South  Sea 
Company.  Ho  attached  himself  in  early  lift! 
to  too  Prince  of  Wales,  but  quarrelled  with 
him  before  long.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  bc- 
mroo  his  patron,  and  on  becoming  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant in  1768,  took  him  to  Ireland,  as  his 
privatn  secretary,  and  procured  for  him  the 
sinecure  offico  of  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland 
with  a  salary  of  .£3,500,  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  the  emoluments  of  the  Mastership  of 
tti3  Kolla  of  that  country.  On  returning  from 
Ireland,  the  duke  had  procured  the  return  of 
Itigby  for  Tavistock ;  and  when  the  duke 
became  president  of  the  council  in  1763,  he 
procured  for  his  faithful  henchman  the  moat 
lucrative  of  all  offices— the  paymastership  of 
the  forces.  When  county  meetings  were  being 
held  on  all  sides  in  1 769,  to  protest  against  the 
rejection  of  Wilkes  by  Parliament,  "  Rigby 
nuido  a  summer  tour  through  the  oast  of  Eng- 
land, and,  by  the  admission  of  his  opponents, 
chock ul  1 1  ud  the  party  of  action  in  at  least  three 
counties."  After  his  patron's  death,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  uiaintaining  his  position  as  "  boat- 
swain of  the  Bloomsbury  crew,"  according  to 
oao  of  the  lampoons  of  the  day  :  and  still 
lirod  on  his  sinecure  offices.  Ho  was,  how- 
ever, disturbed  for  a  moment  by  being  ac- 
cused in  1778  of  appropriating  public  money, 
as  paymaster-general,  though  as  Lord  North's 
administration  had  strong  reason  for  not 
inquiring  too  deeply  into  cases  of  peculation, 
tho  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  Again,  in 
1782,  when  ho  opposed  with  imprudent 
virrath  a  motion  for  reconciliation  with 
America,  Pitt  rebuked  him  sharply,  and  told 
him  that  the  nation  was  tired  of  paying  him. 
Ho  lived  till  1788,  drawing  money  alike  from 
the  revenues  of  Ireland  and  England,  building 
up  for  himself  a  Listing  reputation  as  the 
most  notable  placeman  of  the  age. 

Stanhope,  Birt.  of  Eng.;  Trevelyan,  Early 
L'fe  of  C.  J.  Fox;  Bedford,  Corrr«j>ondVnce ; 
Jnnins.  Letter*. 

Bight,  Claim  of.    [Claim  of  Right.] 

Bight,  Pktition  ok.  Tub,  was  the  mani- 
festo drawn  up  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1628,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king, 
stating  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
which  Charles  had  broken.  The  events  lead- 
ing up  to  tho  Petition  of  Right  may  be  briefly 
aummarisod.  Charles  I.  had  dissolved  hi* 
first  two  Parliaments  before  they  had  granted 
amy  supplies,  and,  as  he  was  determined  to 
retain  his  minister,  Buckingham,  and  to  carry 
out  his  policy  of  war  with  France  and  Spain, 
ho  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  loan. 
Those  persons  who  refused  to  subscribe  were 
imprisoned,  but  Jive  of  them,  of  whom  one 
w:is  Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  demanded  their 
habeas  corpus.  The  crown  lawyers  fell  back 
upon  the  king's  prerogative  power  to  imprison 
without  showing  cause  whenever  he  deemed 
it  necessary,  and  this  doctrine  was  accepted 
by  U»3  judges.     When,   therefore,  a  njv/ 


Parliament  met  in  1628,  it  at  once  began  t 
'  discuss  the  recent  forced  loan  and  the  arbi- 
i  trary  imprisonments.    Wentworth,  at  this 
i  time  leader  of  tho  Commons,  proposed  that  a 
I  short  bill  should  be  drawn  up  merely  reciting 
and  confirming  Magna  Carta,  lh  Ttdtayw.  <lc  , 
with  the  addition  of  a  clause  confirming 
Habeas  Corpus ;  but  the  king  objected  so 
strongly  even  to  this  moderate  proposal  that 
it  was  resolved,  upon  the  motion  of  Coke, 
that  a  Petition  of  Right  should  be  drawn  up. 
Not  only  would  such  a  petition  receive  an  im- 
mediate answer,  instead  of  being  sent  up  at 
the  end  of  the  session  and  almost  certainly 
rejected  by  the  king  when  he  had  gained 
supplies,  but  it  would  contain  a  definite  state- 
ment that  the  king  had  broken  the  law.  As 
finally  drawn  up,  the  petition  demanded  "  that 
no  man  hereafter  bo  compelled  to  make  or 
I  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  mch 
'  like  charge,  without  common  consent  by  Act 
I  of  Parliament "  ;  that  no  one  should  be  im- 
i  prisoned  without  cause  shown,  and  that  if 
imprisoned  they  should  be  entitled  to  their 
I  halwas  corpus ;  that  soldiers  and  sailors  should 
not  be  billeted  upon  private  persons  without 
their  consent ;  and  that  martial  law  should  be 
abolished.    Of  these  clauses  the  first  two  were 
far  the  most  important,  and  it  is  clear  that, 
however  Charles  may  have  abused  his  power, 
his  predecessors  had  without  remonstrance 
exercised  the  right  of  imprisonment  without 
showing  cause.    The   Lonla   accepted  tho 
measure,  after  in  vain  searching  for  a  formula 
which  should  allow  the  king  to  imprison  in 
cases  of  real  emergency.    Meanwhile  Denbigh 
had  been  unsuccessful  at  Rochelle,  and  the 
king  needed  supplies.    He  demanded  from 
,  the  judges  "  whether,  if  the  king  grant  the 
i  Commons'  petition,  he  did  not  thereby  ex- 
i  elude  himself  from  committing  a  subject  for 
any  time  or  causo  whatsoever  without  show- 
ing a  cause."    They  answered  that  every  Act 
had  its  exposition,  which  can  only  be  by  the 
courts  of  law  as  each  case  occurs,  "  and, 
although  the  petition  be  granted,  there  is  n<» 
fear  of  conclusion  as  is  intimated  in  the 
question."    Thereupon  the  king  went  to  the 
House,  and   instead  of  tho  usual  form  of 
assent,  read  a  meaningless  declaration  that 
the  statutes  should  be  duly  executed.  The 
Commons  were  bitterly  annoyed,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Buckingham.    Charles  at 
last  yielded,  and  gave  his  assent  in  the  ac. 
j  customed  formula  (June  7,  1628).     In  the 
1  next   session   the   Commons    renewed  the 
i  struggle  on   the   ground   of  Tunnage  and 
!  Poundage,  which  had  been  levied,  although 
no  Act  had  as  yet  granted  it  to  Charles.  Its 
levy  was,  they  declared,  in  violation  of  tho 
Petition  of  Right.    But  the  words  of  the 
petition,  interpreted  by  the  usage  of  the  day, 
certainly  did  not  carry  that  meaning;  an  1 
neither  the  Commons  nor  the  king  had  th>- 
matter  in  mind  when  the  petition  was  being 
liscussed.    The  question  became  involved 
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with  that  of  religion,  and  the  struggle  on 
these-  two  points  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
1629. 

OMdiasr,  Hi*t.  oj  Eng.,  a  lxL-  Ixiii,.  lxvii.- 
Uvii  [W/J.A.] 

Rights,  The  Bill  or.  A  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commons  in  the  Convention  of 
1089  to  consider  what  measures  should  be  taken 
to  protect  liberty  against  future  sovereigns, 
recommended  that  the  main  constitutional 
principles  violated  by  James  II.  should  be 
solemnly  declared  to  be  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
nation,  and  also  that  scverul  new  laws  should 
be  enacted.  It  was  easy  to  curry  out  the 
former  proposal ;  the  hitter  would  be  a  work 
of  considerable  difficulty,  and  might  occupy 
years.  After  much  discussion,  therefore,  it 
was  resolved  to  fill  the  throne  at  once,  but  to 
insert  in  the  instrument  which  conferred  the 
crown  on  William  and  Mary  a  declaration  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  all  questions  of  further  reform  were  post- 
poned till  a  more  suitable  opportunity.  Ac- 
cordingly a  committee,  presided  over  by 
Somers,  wa«  appointed  to  draw  up  a  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  which,  whin  framed,  was 
accepted  by  the  Lords  with  some  unimportant 
amendments.  On  Fib.  13,  1689,  this  declara- 
tion was  road  before  William  and  Mary,  and 
the  crown  tendered  to  them;  William,  in 
accepting  it,  assured  the  two  Houses  that  his 
conduct  should  be  governed  by  those  laws 
which  he  had  himself  vindicated.  In  the  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  the  Convention 
having  meanwhile  been  declared  by  statute  to 
be  a  Parliament,  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
wma  confirmed  in  the  form  of  a  Rill,  with 
certain  additions.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  as 
finally  adopted,  was  arranged  as  follows  : — 

Its  first  section  recited  the  Declaration  of 
Rights.  It  begin  by  stating  the  various  acts 
by  which  James  did  "endeavour  to  subvert 
and  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
laws  anil  liberties  of  this  kingdom,"  and 
then,  almost  in  the  snme  words,  .proceeded 
to  declnre :  That  the  pretended  power  of  sus- 
pending of  laws  and  the  execution  of  laws, 
by  regal  authority  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  illegal ;  That  the  pretended  power  of 
dispensing  with  laws  bv  regal  authority,  as 
it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is 
illegal ;  That  the  commission  for  creating  the 
late  court  of  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical 
causes,  and  all  other  commissions  and  courts 
of  the  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious ; 
That  levying  of  money  for  or  to  the  use  of 
the  crown,  by  pretence 'of  prerogative  without 
trrant  of  Parliament,  for  longer  time  or  in 
any  other  manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall 
be  granted,  is  illegal ;  That  it  is  the  right 
of  the  subjects  to  petition  the  king,  and  that 
all  commitments  or  prosecutions  for  such 
petitions  are  illegal ;  That  the  raising  or 
keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom 
in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent 
of  Parliament,  is  against  law ;  That  the  subjects 


which  are  Protestants  may  have  arms  ic. 
their  defence  suitable  to  their  condition,  ana 
as  allowed  by  law  ;  That  election  of  members 
of  Parliament  ought  to  be  free  ;  That  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  debates,  or  proceedings 
in  Parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or 
questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Par- 
liament ;  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted ; 
That  juries  ought  to  be  duly  impanelled  and 
returned,  and  that  jurors  which  pas*  upon 
men  in  trials  for  high  treason  ought  to  be 
freeholders ;  That  all  grunts  and  promises  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular  persons, 

i  before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void  ;  And 
that  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the 
amending,  strengthening,  rind  preserving  of  the 
laws,  Parliament  ought  to  bo  held  frequently. 

The  second  section  declared  tho  resolution 
of  Lords  and  Commons,  that  William  and 
Mary  should  become  king  and  queen,  to  be 
succeeded  by  their  lawful  issue  if  there 
were  any  such ;  in  default  of  that  by 
the  issue"  of  tho  Princess  Anne,  ic.  The 
third  contained  the  new  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy.  The  fourth  recorded  the 
acceptance  of  the  crown  by  the  prince  and 
princess ;  who  (v.)   were  pleased  that  tho 

I  Lords  and  Commons  should  continue  to  sit 

I  and  make  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  country. 
Parliament,  therefore,  now  again  (vi.")  do- 
clan  ■*  the  above  to  be  the  indubitable  rights  of 
tho  English  people;  recognises  (vii.)  that 
James  having  abdicated,  William  and  Mary 
bavo  become  their  sovereign  lord  and  lady, 
and  fixes  (viii.)  the  succession  as  above.  The 
ninth  section  contains  an  important  addition  : 

1  as  it  has  been  found  by  experience  inconsis- 
tent with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Pro- 
testant kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  popish 
prince,  or  by  any  king  or  queen  marrying  a 

Diist,  it  is  enacted  that  all  persons  who  shall 
d  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  shall  marry  a  papist,  shall  bo  excluded 
from  the  throne,  and  the  cmwn  shall  descend 
to  the  next  heir.  Every  king  or  queen  there- 
fore (x.),  on  the  first  day  of  their  first  Par- 
liament, shall  subscribe  and  audibly  repeat 
the  declaration  mentioned  in  tho  statute  30 
Charles  II.,  i.e.,  the  Test  Act  (a  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  adoration  of  tho 
Virgin,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass). 
Finally  in  the  twelfth  section  it  is  declared 
that  no  dispensation  by  mow  obstante  of  or  to 
any  statute  shall  be  allowed,  except  such  dis- 
pensation he  allowed  in  the  statute,  or  shall 
be  specially  provided  for  by  one  or  mora 
bills  to  be  passed  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Parliament.  The  Lords  had  already 
softened  the  article  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  against  the  dispensing  power  by  the 
insertion  of  the  words  "  as  it  hath  been  exor- 
cised of  late,"  and  now  this  lust  section  m 
added  to  provide  for  cases  where  it  might  be 
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desirable  that  the  dispensing  power  should  be 
used.  Though,  however,  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment, the  judges  were  ordered  by  tho  House 
of  Lords  to  draft  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  the 
matter  dropped-  [Revolution]. 

Macaulay.  Hi*t.  of  Eng.,  ch.  x. ;  Nullum .  Conxt. 
Hist.,  eh.  xv.  [W.J.A.] 

Rinuccini,  Giovanni  Battista,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Fermo,  was  sent  to  Ireland  in  1644 
as  the  Pope's  nuncio,  with  a  supply  of  arms 
and  money.  He  opposed  Glamorgan's  treaty 
in  1645,  and  the  Dublin  treaty  of  1646.  In 
1648  ho  opposed  Lord  Inchiquin's  armistice, 
and  after  an  unsuccessful  tenure  of  office  as 
president  of  the  Kilkenny  Council,  fled  to 
Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  and  then  to  Galway.  He 
was  recalled  in  1649. 

Riot  Act,  1  'h  y  (17 15),  was  passed  at  a  time 
when  there  were  apprehensions  of  Jacobite 
risings.  If  twelve  persons  continued  together 
for  one  hour  after  a  proclamation  bidding  them 
disperse  has  been  made  to  them  by  the  magis- 
trate, they  were  guilty  of  felony.  The  magis- 
trate was  required  to  apprehend  persons  re- 
fusing to  disperse,  and  those  who  acted  at  his 
orders  were  indemnified  for  any  injury  which 
they  might  commit.  This  practically  meant 
that  an  hour  after  the  proclamation  the 
military  might  be  ordered  to  tiro  on  the 
mob,  or  charge  them.  The  question  after- 
wards arose  as  to  the  legality  of  military  in- 
terference without  the  order  of  a  magistrate. 
It  was  dec  ided  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  a  case 
arising  out  of  the  Gordon  Riots  in  1780,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  subject  to  resist  persona 
engaged  in  treasonable  or  riotous  conduct, 
and  that  this  duty  is  not  less  imperative  upon 
soldiers  than  upon  civilians.  This  decision 
was  confirmed  in  1831  in  a  case  arising  from 
the  Bristol  Riots. 

Ripon,  Frederick  John  Robinson,  Earl 
of  (b.  1782,  d.  1859),  was  the  second  son  of 
Lord  Grantham.  Entering  Parliament  as 
member  for  Ripon  in  1807,  he  received  office 
under  Perceval  as  L  nder  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  and  became  in  1818  President  of  tho 
Board  of  Trade.  Created  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1823,  he  assisted  Huskisson  in 
his  free  trade  measures,  was  made  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  and  Viscount  Goderieh  in 
1827,  and  was  for  a  few  months  Prime 
Minister  after  Canning's  death.  From  1830 
to  1833  he  was  again  Colonial  Secretary, 
becoming  in  the  latter  year  Lord  Privy  Seal 
and  Earl  of  Ripon.  Though  he  afterwards 
became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
Peel,  he  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  political  im- 
portance. 

Ripon,    George    Frederick  Samuel 

Romiwson,  1st  Marquis  of  (A.  1827.  d.  1909), 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Grey  and  Ripon 
in  1 859,  and  was  created  If  arquis  of  Ripon  in 
1871.  From  1859  to  1863  he  was  Secretary 
for  War  and  (for  a  short  time)  for  India, 


from  1863  to  1866  War  Secretary,  and  from 
1868  to  1873  President  of  the  Council.  He 
wss  Governor-General  of  India  1880  to  1884, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  a  few 
months  in  1886,  and  Colonial  Secretary  1892 
to  1895.  He  was  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  leader 
of  the  House  of  Lords  from  1906  to  1908. 

Ripon,  The  Treaty  ok  (1640),  concluded 
the  second  Scotch  war.  After  the  successful 
invasion  of  the  northern  counties,  the  Council 
of  Peers,  assembled  at  York  by  Charles  I., 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Bristol,  to 
appoint  sixteen  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  Scots  (Sept.  24).  The  first  negotiations 
lasted  Oct.  2-26.  A  cessation  of  arms  was 
agreed  upon,  the  two  northern  counties  remain- 
ing in  the  possession  of  the  Scots,  who  were 
to  receive  from  the  contributions  of  the  in- 
habitants £850  a  day  for  their  maintenance. 
Further  negotiations  were  removed  to  London, 
where  peace  was  concluded  in  Aug.,  1641. 

Rishanger,  William  (rf,  P 1312).  was  a 
monk  ofSt.  Albans,  who  continued  the 

Chronicle  of  Matthew  Paris  from  1272  to 
1306.  the  intermediate  portion,  from  1253 
to  1272,  being  the  work  of  an  unknown 
author.  He  also  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Barons'  War,  and  a  Life  of  Edward  I. 
Though  inferior  to  Matthew  Paris,  Rishanger 
takes  high  place  among  mediaeval  chroniclers. 

His  Chronicle  has  been  published  in  the  Roll* 
Series,  and  hit*  Wart  of  tht  Hnrorm  by  the 
Camden  Society.  For  the  rexed  question  of 
the  authorship  of  the  St.  Albon'a  Chronicle* 
from  1253  to  1272,  t*  Sir  T.  Hardy.  jMwrVirtir* 
C<it*logiu,  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Gairdner, 
Early  CtmnUkrt,  on  the  other. 

Rivers,  Anthony  Woodvili.e,  Earl 
(rf.  1483),  was  the  son  of  the  first  Earl  Rivers, 
and  brother-in-law  of  Edward  IV.  He 
married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lord 
Scales,  and  in  1462  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  Baron  Scales.  He  took  part  in  tho 
siege  of  Alnwick,  and  in  1470  accompanied 
Edward  in  his  flight  to  the  Netherlands  re- 
turning with  him  in  the  next  year.  In  1469, 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  Earl 
Rivers.  He  received  many  honours  frorr. 
Edward,  and,  among  other  offices,  held  that 
of  Captain- General  of  the  Forces.  On  the 
death  of  Edward  IV.,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Council  of  Regency  during  the  minority 
of  liis  son,  but  the  jealousy  of  the  old  nobility 
favoured  Gloucester's  designs,  and  Rivers 
was  seized  at  Northampton  and  carried  to 
Pontefract,  whero  he  was  beheaded. 

Rivera,  Rich  am  Woodytllb,  Earl 
(d.  1469),  was  one  of  Henry  V.'s  esquires, 
and  was  made  by  him  seneschal,  and  in  1424 
Governor  of  the  Tower  of  London.  He 
fought  in  the  French  wars  in  Henry  VI.'s 
reign,  and  married  Jaquetta  of  Luxemburg, 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  For  this 
clandestine  marriage  he  was  fined  a  thousand 
pounds,  but  was  soon  afterwards  restored  to 
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favour,  and  in  1448  made  Baron  Rivers.  In 
the  Wars  of  the  Hones  he  fought  on  the 
Lancastrian  side,  but  in  1464  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  who  was  the  widow  of  Sir  .John 
iiroy,  was  secretly  married  to  the  young  king, 
Edward  IV.  By  bis  son-in-law  Rivers  was 
raised  to  high  honours,  made  Constable  of 
England,  and  in  1466  created  Earl  Rivers, 
and  his  sons  received  equal  advantages  from 
their  connection  with  the  sovereign.  The 
Woodvilles  were  hated  by  the  old  nobility  on 
account  of  their  rapid  rise,  while  the  people 
complained  of  their  avarice.  In  1469  a  re- 
bellion broke  out,  headed  by  Sir  William 
Oonyors,  the  insurgents  complaining  of  the 
influence  of  the  quern's  friends.  Having  de- 
feated the  Royal  troops  at  Edfrucotc,  the 
rebels  seized  Earl  Rivers  and  his  son,  and  put 
them  to  death  at  Coventry. 

Rizzio,  David,  a  native  of  Turin,  became 
musician  to  Man*,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  soon 
afterwards  her  private  secretary.  The  queen's 
favour  quickly  rendered  its  recipient  odious 
to  the  Scotch  nobles,  who  banded  themselves 
together  against  him,  and  wero  aided  by 
Darnlev,  who  had  become  jealous  of  the 
Italian!  On  March  9,  1566,  Holyrood  Palace, 
where  Rizzio  was  at  the  time,  was  surrounded 
by  an  armed  force  under  Lord  Morton. 
Others  of  the  conspirators,  chief  of  whom  was 
Lord  Ruthven,  entered  the  queen's  apart- 
ment at  the  instigation  of  Darnlev,  and 
dragged  her  favourite  from  her  presence. 
He  was  despatch^  in  Darnley's  room,  and 
with  Darnley's  sword,  though  not  by  his 
hand.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that 
Rizzio  was,  as  Darnlev  coarsely  insinuated, 
the  queen's  paramour,  or  that  he  was  any 
more  than  a  confidential  friend  and  faithful 
servant.  His  worst  faults,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
conspirators,  were  his  arrogance  and  his 
religion. 

•    Mitfuet,  Marie  Stunrt  ;  Hosock.  Mary,  g.ffrn 
of  Scott. 

Robert  I.,  Kino  of  Scotland.  [Buret.] 

Robert  II.,  Kino  of  Scotland  (*. 
1371,  d.  1390,  the  first  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty,  was  the  son  of  Walter,  Lord  High 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  Marjory,  daughter 
of  Robert  Bruce.  On  the  death  of  David  II. 
without  children,  Robert,  then  55  years  old, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  unopposed.  In  early 
life,  as  Steward  of  Scotland,  he  had  done  good 
service  against  the  English  ;  hud  been  present 
at  the  liattle  of  Hallidon  Hill,  and  had  long 
acted  as  regent  of  Scotland.  He  married 
first  Elizabeth  Mure  of  Rowullan  and  secondly 
Euphemia  Ross.  In  1375  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment settled  the  crown  on  the  king's  sons  by 
his  first  wife,  a  measure  rendered  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  these  children  were  by  eccle- 
siastical law  illegitimate.  England  "at  this 
time  was  not  in  a  position  to  be  aggressive, 
and,  although  the  usual  border  raids  con- 
tinued, Robert's  reign  was  on  the  whole  a 


peaceful  one.  A  close  alliance  with  France 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  however,  led 
in  1385  to  a  French  army  being  sent  to 
Scotland  with  the  view  of  attacking  England 
from  the  north.  The  usual  course,  of  border 
devastation  followed;  but  the  French,  dis- 
satisfied with  their  reception  by  tho  Scotch, 
soon  returned  home.  In  1388  an  invasion  of 
England  was  planned,  resulting  in  the  defeat 
of  ihe  English  under  the  Percies  at  Ottcrburn. 
Hi  1390  Robert  died,  "leaving  the  character 
of  a  peaceful  ruler  over  a  quarrelsome  people." 
Burton,  HM.  of  Scotland. 

Robert  III.,  Kino  ok  Scotland  (*. 
1390,  d.  1406).  He  was  a  man  of  weak 
and  indolent  character,  ill  fitted  to  cope 
with  the  turbulent  spirits  of  tho  ago.  The 
early  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed 
by  quarrels  amongst  the  Highland,  clans 
and  by  lawlessness  in  the  Lowlands  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  1398  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment appointed  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  his 
eldest  son,  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  In  1 400, 
Henry  IV  of  England  invaded  Scotland  with 
the  intention  of  exacting  homage  from  Robert; 
he  failed,  however,  to  take  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  retreated  without  effecting  anything. 
An  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots  was 
repelled  by  the  Percies  at  Homildon  Hill 
(1402).  On  the  capture  of  his  son,  Prince 
James,  by  the  English,  Robert  died,  it  is  said 
of  a  broken  heart. 

Robert  (6.  1064,  d.  1134),  Di  ke  op  Nor- 
mandy, called  Curthose  on  account  of  his 
short  stature,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  In  1073  he  was  made  Count  of 
Maine,  which  was  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  Anjou. 
Hi  1077  he  rebelled  against  his  father  and 
demanded  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.  War 
ensued  between  father  and  son ;  after  the 
Battle  of  Gerberoi  in  1080,  peace  was  made, 
and  the  succession  to  Normandy  secured 
to  Robert.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
claimed  the  English  throne,  but  William 
Rufus'a  prompt  action  disconcerted  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  make  a  treaty  by  which 
the  survivor  was  to  succeed  to  the  other's 
dominions  if  either  died  without  heirs.  In 
1094  Robert  again  made  war  upon  William, 
but  shortly  afterwards,  being  eager  to  join 
the  first  Crusade,  he  pledged  Normandy  to 
his  brother  for  the  sum  of  £6,000.  In  the 
Holy  Iiand  Robert  fought  with  great  bravery, 
and  was  offered  but  refused  tho  crown  of 
Jerusalem.  Soon  after  his  return  he  learnt 
that  William  was  dead,  and  determined  to 
enforce  his  claims  to  the  throne.  He  invaded 
England  in  1101,  but  was  induced  by  Henry 
to  make  a  compromise  whereby  he  resigned 
the  crown  of  England  and  contented  himself 
with  the  full  possession  of  Normandy  and 
3,000  murks  a  year.  Quarrels  soon  broku 
out  again  between  the  brothers,  Henry  com- 
plaining that  the  rebellious  English  nobh* 
found  a  shelter  in  Normandy.    A  war  ensued 
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ir  which  Henry  won  the  battle  of  Teuchebrai 

in  1106  and  took  Robert  prisoner.    He  was 

sent  to  the  castle  of  Cardiff,  where  he  was 

kept  in  captivity  till  his  death  in  1135.  Bv 

hit»  marriage  with  Sibyl,  daughter  of  the 

Count  of  Conversant.  Robert  had  two  children, 

William  Clito  and  Henry. 

Freeman,  Xonna*  Con-i«««t ;  OrdericusViUlU, 
Hi*t.  Rceltt. 

Robert  of  Avesbury,  keeper  of  the 
register  of  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  wrote  a  Etitoria  de  Mirabilibtu 
Gettis  Eduardi  JJI.,  which,  after  briefly  men- 
tioning the  deposition  of  Edward  II.,  gives 
the  history  of  his  son  down  to  the  battle  of 
Poitiers.  This  work  is  particularly  valuable 
for  the  original  documents  it  contains. 

Robert  of  Jumieges,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  1051  —  1052,  was  a  Norman 
who,  after  having  been  Prior  of  St.  Ouen's  at 
Rouen,  became  Abbot  of  Jumieges  in  1037. 
Edward  the  Confessor  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  him  during  his  stay  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  two  years  after  his  return  (1044) 
conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Ixmdon 
— the  first  occupation  of  an  English  see  by  a 
foreigner  since  the  Conversion.  He  at  once 
became  the  leader  of  the  French  party  at 
Edward's  court,  and  the  great  enemy  of 
Godwin  and  his  family.  In  1050,  upon  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Eadsige,  the  monks  of 
Christ  Church  elected  in  his  place  Aelfric, 
a  kinsman  of  Godwin.  The  king,  however, 
nominated  Robert  of  London,  and  henceforth 
the  latter's  one  object  was  to  bring  about  tho 
fall  of  Godwin,  whose  opposition  to  the 
French  party  had  been  embittered  by  this 
frustration  of  his  kinsman's  hopes  as  well  as 
by  Robert's  refusal  to  consocrate  the  English- 
man Spearhafoc  to  the  see  which  he  himself 
had  left  vacant.  The  archbishop  claimed  for 
the  Church  certain  lands  held  by  the  earl,  and 
even  renewed  the  old  accusation  against  him 
of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Edward's 
brother,  Alfred.  The  attack  of  the  men  of 
*)over  upon  the  escort  of  Eustace  of  Boulogne 
and  Godwin's  refusal  to  punish  them  gave 
Robert  his  opportunity.  By  his  advice 
Godwin  was  summoned  before  tho  Witan  to 
answer  charges  old  and  new.  With  Godwin's 
outlawry  the  archbishop's  triumph  seemed 
complete  (September,  1051).  Spearhafoc  was 
deposed,  and  a  Norman  l>ceame  Bishop  of  Ix>n- 
don  ;  and.  what  was  still  more  important, 
William  of  Normandy  was  invited  to  England. 
But  in  September,  1052,  Godwin  returned,  and 
the  nation  declared  in  his  favour.  Robert  dared 
not  remain  in  England,  and  with  ITlf,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  fled  to  Jumieges,  where  he  died 
in  1058.  He  was  immediately  outbewed  by 
the  Witan  and  deprived  of  his  bishopric. 

Engliah  Chronicle ;  William  of  Malmesbury  , 
Hook,  Arehbithope  of  Canttiltury  i  Freeman, 
Sormiin  Conquttt.  [W.  J .  A.] 


Roberts  of  Kandahar  and 

tori  a,  Fkidkhicx  Sleigh.  1st  Eahl  or 
(f>.  1832),  entered  the  Bengal  Army  in  1861, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  gaining  the  Victoria  Gross.  After 
further  service  in  Abyssinia  and  in  South- 
East  Bengal,  he  successfully  commanded  the 
j  Ktirnm  Valley  column  in  the  Afghan  War 
of  1878.  In  his  second  campaign  (1879— 
80)  he  made  his  celebrated  march  upon 
Kandahar.  For  this  he  was  created  a  baronet 
and  G.C  B.  In  1885  he  became  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  India,  was  elevated  to  the  peerage 
in  1802,  resigned  his  command  in  1893,  and 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  Ire- 
land, with  the  rank  of  Field- Marshal,  in 
1896.  In  1900  he  commanded  the  army  in 
South  Africa.  In  1901  he  was  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief (a  position  ho  held  until 
the  abolition  of  the  office  in  1904),  created 
earl  and  received  the  Gaiter. 

Lord  Roberts's  mtobiofrrophv,  Foriy-<m«  Fear* 
in  India,  was  published  iu  18»7. 

Robin  Hood,  the  hero  of  a  cycle  of  popular 
ballads,  according  to  tradition  an  outlaw  com- 
manding a  band  of  freebooters  in  Sherwood 
forest  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Stow,  writing 
in  1 590,  and  doubtless  giving  the  popular  story . 
tells  us  that  M  ho  suffered  no  woman  to  be 
oppressed  ....  poor  men's  goods  he  spared, 
abundantly  relieving  them  with  that  which 
by  theft  he  got  from  the  abbeys,  and  thfc 
houses  of  rich  old  carles."  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  at  what  time  he  lived,  or,  indeed, 
whether  he  existed  at  all.  No  contcmi>ontry 
historian  mentions  him  :  he  is  first  alluded  to  in 
Piers  the  Ploughman,  and  the  earliest  chronicle 
which  speaks  of  him  is  the  Seotichrontcvti  (of  tho 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries).  An  in- 
scription is  said  to  have  been  found  on  a  tomb 
at  Kirklees  in  Yorkshire  in  which  he  is  called 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  date  of  his  death 
is  given  as  1247;  hut  this  is  apocryphal. 
Thierry  thought  he  was  chief  of  a  Saxon 
band  warring  against  the  Norman  oppressor  ; 
drimin  that  he  waB  purely  mvthical.  He 
has  been  identified  with  a  "  Robyn  Hod" 
who  served  as  "porteur"  to  Edward  II.  in 
1223,  but  the  evidence  is  very  weak.  The 
earliest  ballads  concerning  him  date  from 
Edward  III.;  Wynkvn  de  Worde 
the  Lytel  Ge*te  of  Rohm  Hood  in  1495. 

Robin  of  Redes  dale.  In  1469  an 
insurrection  took  place  in  Yorkshire,  caused 
bv  a  dispute  about  tithes  due  to  the  hospital 
of  St.  Leonard  at  York,  which  was  led  by 
Rol>ert  Hilvard,  called  Robin  of  Redesdalc. 
This  rebellion  was  suppressed  by  Lord 
Montague.  Taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
content existing  among  the  commons  of  the 
north,  Sir  William  Conyers,  adopting  the 
name  of  Rubin  of  Rcdesdale,  succeeded  in 
raising  a  force,  estimated  at  60,000  men,  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year.    They  published  a 
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manifesto  charging  the  king  with  misgovern- 
mont,  and  demanding  reform.  This  revolt 
was  probably  instigated  by  Warwick ;  it  was 
certainly  approved,  supported,  and  made  use 
of  by  Clarence  and  the  Nevilles.  The  king's 
forces  were  defeated  at  Edgecote,  near  Ban- 
bury, the  king's  adherents,  such  as  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Humphry  Staf- 
ford, Lord  Rivers,  and  others,  seized  and 
beheaded,  rind  the  king  himself  became  the 
prisoner  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  was 
obliged  to  issue  a  general  pardon. 

Robinson,  Sir  Hercules  O.  R  .  Baht. 
(A.  1824,  4.  1897),  son  of  the  late  Admiral 
Robinson,  of  Westmeath,  became  President  of 

Montaerrat  in  1854,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
St.  Christopher's  in  1855,  Governor  of  Hong 
Kong  in  1859,  of  Covlon  in  1865,  of  New 
South  Wales  in  1872,  of  New  Zealand  in 
1878,  and  of  the  Cape  in  1880.  In  1881  he 
presided  over  tho  Commission  which  settled 
affairs  in  the  Transvaal,  and  acquired  such 
popularity,  both  with  the  Boers  and  in  Cape 
Colony,  that,  although  ho  had  retired  in  1889, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  South 
Africa  as  High  Commissioner  and  Governor 
of  tho  Capo,  in  1895.  The  skill  and  firmness 
with  which  he  dealt  with  the  crisis  arising 
out  of  the  Jameson  mid  wore  generally  ad- 
mired. Ho  was  created  Lord  Rosmead  in 
1890,  and  retired  from  office  in  1897. 

Robinson,  John,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
afterwards  of  London  (6.  1050,  d.  1723), 
went  in  1685  as  chaplain  to  the  English 
embassy  in  Sweden,  whoro  he  stayed  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  filled  the  posts, 
during  the  absence  of  the  ambassador,  first 
of  resident  and  afterwards  of  envoy  extra- 
ordinary. Anne  rewarded  his  political  services 
and  ffood  churchmanship  with  the  deanery  of 
Windsor  and  the  bishopric  of  Bristol.  Upon 
tho  accession  to  office  of  the  Tory  ministry 
(1711;,  nnd  the  sudden  deaths  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  to  whom 
the  Privy  St?al  had  been  offered, "the  vacant 
place  was  conferred  on  Robinson,  the  last 
churchman  to  hold  political  office.  Next 
year  ho  was  appointed  English  plenipotentiary, 
together  with  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  at  the 
Congress  of  Utrecht,  and  signed  the  treaty 
on  March  31,  1713.  On  the  death  of  Comp"- 
ton,  1714,  he  became  Bishop  of  London. 

Robinson,  Sir  Thomas,  a  politician 
of  little  ability,  who  having  been  minister 
at  Vienna  for  twenty  years,  and  being 
acceptable  to  George  II.  on  account  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  king's  German  policy, 
was  ( hosen  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Henry  Pelham,  to  act  as 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  Stare.  "The  Duko," 
said  Pitt  to  Fox,  "  might  as  well  send  his 
jack  boot  to  lead  us."  In  1755  Robinson 
retired  to  his  former  office  of  Master  of  the 


Wardrobe  with  a  pension  of  £2,000  on  the 
Irish  establishment.  In  1761  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Grantham. 

Rob  Roy,  MacorboorCami-hhll(*.  1665, 
rf.  1735),  was  at  first  a  grazier,  but  entering 
upon  large  speculations  in  cattle- breeding 
had  ilLluck,  and  finally  absconded  with  money 
borrowed  from  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  who 
thereupon  seized  his  small  estate.  Rob  Roy 
gained  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
and  proceeded  to  wage  a  predatory  warfare 
against  Montrose,  and  also  against  all 
favourers  of  the  union  with  England.  He 
took  part  in  the  rising  of  1715  and  was 
attainted,  but  evaded  capture. 

Robsart,  Amy  or  Anne,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Robsart,  married  in  1549  Lord 
Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester, 
by  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  murdered 
at  Cumnor,  near  Oxford,  in  1560.  Tho  charge 
against  her  husband  cannot  be  proved,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  crime  was  committed  by 
some  of  the  earl's  friends,  who  thought  to 
derive  benefit  from  his  marriage  with  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  at 
once  take  place  were  he  free. 

Rochelle,  Expeditions  to.  In  1625 
Rochelle,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Huguenots  in  the  south  of  Franco,  had 
rebelled  against  Louis  XIII.,  but  had  made 
terms  in  the  beginning  of  1626.  James  I., 
who  understood  that  Richelieu  represented 
not  the  principle  of  religious  intolerance,  but 
that  of  national  union,  had  promised  to  lend  u 
certain  number  of  English  ships  to  assist  in 
the  attack.  But  on  the  accession  of  Charlie 
an  attempt  was  made  to  escape  from  thi* 
promise,  and  though  the  English  government 
were  outwitted,  and  the  ships  were  actually 
used  against  the  town,  the  French  king  was 
unnoyed  by  Charles's  action.  The  dismissal 
of  Henrietta  Maria's  attendants,  and  the 
attitude  of  protector  of  the  Protestants  assumed 
by  Charles  in  his  proposals  of  mediation, 
led  to  a  declaration  of  war  between  England 
and  Franco.  In  1627  Buckingham  com- 
manded an  expedition  to  Rhe,  where  he  landed 
in  July.  [Rue  ]  In  May  of  the  next  year 
another  English  Beet  was  sent,  under  Denbigh, 
to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  town,  which  was 
now  blockaded  by  land  and  sea.  But  Un- 
English  ships  were  unable  to  break  through 
the  barrier  of  palisades  and  vessels,  and 
returned  in  May.  In  spite  of  the  death  of 
Buckingham  another  attempt  was  made  in 
September.  But  there  was  no  enthusiasm  in 
the  fleet,  and  the  commander  Lindsey  could 
do  nothing.  Charles  declared  he  would  renew 
his  efforts,  but  the  Rochellese  were  non- 
starving,  and  capitulated  on  Octolter  18. 

Gariliner,  Hut.  of  Eng  ,  vi.  ;  Martin,  II  -'..  of 
Franc*,  XI. 

Roches,  Peteu  des  (d.  1238),  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  a  Poitevin  friend  of  John, 
appointed  Justiciar  of  England  on  the  death  of 
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Geoffrey  Fits- Peter,  in  1213.  It  was  he  who 
anointed  and  crowned  Henry  III.  at  Gloucester 
three  years  later,  and  who  was  associated  with 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Gualo  the  Legate  as 
chief  councillors  to  the  young  king.  On  the 
death  of  the  above-mentioned  earl  (1219)  Peter 
des  Roches  seems  to  have  become  guardian  of 
the  royal  person  and  president  of  the  council ; 
hut  he  soon  showed  that  his  policy  was  at 
variance  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  as  ho 
steadily  set  himself  to  support  the  foreign 
influence  which  Langton  and  the  Justiciar 
had  opposed  so  vigorously.  He  was  soon 
looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  party  of  the 
strangers,  and  persuaded  its  members  to  resist 
the  resumption  of  the  royal  desmesno  that 
Hubert  do  Burgh  was  striving  to  accomplish. 
But  in  this  ho  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  soon 
forced  to  go  abroad,  on  pretence  of  joining  a 
crusade  (1221).  Three  years  later  his  power 
was  still  further  reduced  by  the  fall  of  Falkes 
do  Breaute,  but  only  for  a  time.  The  young 
long,  however,  seems  to  have  continued  under 
the  tutelage  of  Peter  des  Roches  till  1227, 
when  he  announced  his  intention  of  ruling 
himself,  and  his  bite  governor  departed  on 
another  crusade,  from  which  he  did  not 
return  till  1231.  But  on  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  return,  all  his  old  influence 
revived  ;  the  king,  at  his  instigation,  dismissed 
his  old  ministers  on  the  plea  of  peculation, 
and  Hubert  de  Burgh  suffered  imprisonment 
and  forfeiture.  The  new  councillor,  how- 
ever, was  soon  overthrown  ;  the  barons,  headed 
by  the  Earl  Marshal,  refused  to  meet  him, 
and  the  bishops  threatened  him  with  excom- 
munication. On  the  death  of  that  nobleman, 
Edmund  Rich.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
declared  himself  ready  to  excommunicate  even 
the  king;  and  then  Henry  at  last  gave  way. 
Peter  des  Roches  was  confined  to  his  spiritual 
duties,  and  his  friends  fell  with  him  (1234). 

Matthew  Paris ;  Pauli.  GwchicMt  t  on  England. 

Rochester  early  gained  importance, 
during  the  Roman  occupation,  as  command- 
ing the  point  where  the  main  high  road  of 
South- Eastern  England,  that  from  Rich- 
borough  to  London,  passed  the  Med  way. 
So  strongly  was  it  fortified  that  the  Jutes 
seem  not  to  have  ventured  upon  attacking  it 
until  they  had  conquered  the  rest  of  Kent. 
It  is  possible  that  Rochester  was  the  capital 
of  a  West  Kentish  kingdom  dependent 
upon  the  King  of  East  Kent,  a  relation  re- 
flected in  the  dependence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  on  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The 
dedication  of  the  churt  h  of  Rochester  to 
St.  Andrew  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew 
at  Rome  that  Augustine  came.  The  town 
walls  were  strong  enough  to  resist  Ethelred, 
when  in  986  ho  attempted  to  punish  the  in- 
habitants for  sedition  ;  and  also  withstood 
an  attack  of  the  Danes.  The  cathedral  was 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  Gundulf,  in  the  reign  of 


Rufus,  and,  in  spite  of  later  additions,  re- 
mains one  of  the  smallest  of  English  cathe- 
dral churches.  Within  the  town  walls,  upon 
a  cliff  overlooking  the  Med  way,  had  very 
early  risen  a  fortress  of  earthwork  and  timber, 
and  here  Gundulf  built  for  Rufus  a  castle  of 
stone.  It  was  probably  the  earlier  fortress 
which  was  occupied  by  Odo  of  Bayeux,  when 
in  1088  he  declared  for  Robert  of  Normandy 
against  Rufus.  The  tower,  which  was  built 
by  Archbishop  Walter  of  Corbeuil  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  is  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  Norman  military  architecture,  and 
was  in  vain  besieged  in  1215  by  John,  and  in 
1264  by  De  Montfort.  It  was,  however, 
taken  by  the  peasantry  in  the  reTolt  of  1381. 

Freeman,  H'tlliam  Rn/n»,  L,  p.  .'>».  (rives  a  map 
of  the  towu  in  the  eleventh  century. 

[W.J.  A.] 

Rochester,  I  .  '  whence  Hyde,  Eakl  op, 
the  second  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in 
Nov.,  1679.  Ho  energetically  defended 
the  Duke  of  York  during  the  struggle  over 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  was  rewarded  by 
being  created  Viscount  Hyde  in  1681,  and 
Earl  of  Rochester  in  1682.  He  was  in 
favour  of  a  return  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  earlier  vears  of  the  reign,  a  close 
alliance  with  France,  while  Halifax  ad- 
vocated the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  influence  of  Halifax  was  the  stronger, 
and  Rochester  was  removed  from  the  Treasury 
in  1684.  But  shortly  afterwards  Charles 
died;  James  at  once  created  his  brother- 
in-law  Lord  Treasurer,  and  he  became 
practically  Prime  Minister.  But  Rochester, 
though  ready  to  go  far  in  the  direction  oi 
despotic  government,  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  English  Church,  and  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  support  James  in  his  measures  for 
the  restoration  of  Catholicism.  A  struggle 
for  office  ensued  between  Rochester  and  the 
more  pliant  Sunderland,  and  when  the  former 
definitely  refused  to  change  his  religion  he 
was  dismissed  (1687).  In  1700  William 
thought  it  necessary  to  court  the  support  of 
the  High  Church  party,  and  called  its  leader, 
Rochester,  to  the  cabinet.  In  the  same  y<  ar 
he  was  made  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  admission  of  a  few 
Whigs  into  the  first  ministry  of  Anne,  he 
came  over  from  Ireland  and  strenuously  op- 

B>sed  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  with  Franco, 
e  was  ordered  to  return  to  Ireland,  refused 
to  do  so,  and  stmt  in  his  resignation  in  1703. 
In  1710  he  became  Lord  President  in  Harley's 
ministry,  and  died  in  1711. 

A  sketch  of  his  character  is  given  by  Macau 
lay,  ch.  ii. 

Rochford,  Georoe  Boleyx,  Bauon,  was 
ennobled  immediately  after  the  marriage  of  his 
sister  Anne  with  Henry  VIII.  In  1536  he 
was  accused  of  immoral  intercourse  with  his 
sister,  and  executed  on  May  17.  His  wife 
was  executed  with  Katherine  Howard  (Feb. 
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13,  1642),  on  the  charge  of  having  been  an 
accomplice  in  that  queen's  treason. 

Rockingham,  Chaklks  Watson  Went- 
wouth,  Marquis  uy  (b.  1730,  d.  1782),  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  marquisato  in  1 750, 
and  was  in  the  following  year  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  North  and  West 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire.    From  his  great  wealth 
and    influential    position,   rather  than  on 
account  of  any  great  ability,  he  wmj  early 
recognised  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig 
party.    When  Doom  III.  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  displayed  his  intention  of  freeing 
himself  from  the  Whig  control,  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  found 
himself  in  opposition  alike  to  the  ministry 
and  the  court,  and  was  one  of  those  dismissed 
from  their  lord-lieutenancies  in  1762.  On 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1764, 
Rockingham  was  at  once  acknowledged  as  the 
leader  of  the  Whig  party  ;  and  in  1 765  the 
king,  unable  any  longer  to'enduro  the  haughty 
independence  of  Granville,  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Rockingham.    The  king,  how- 
ever, never  intended  to  entrust  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  for  anv  length  of  time 
to  a  minister  whose  principles  differed  from 
his  own  on  every  point,  and  soon  began  to 
thwart  the  government  in  every  measure  by 
a  secret  and  thoroughly  organised  opposition. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  marquis  managed  to  carry 
some  beneficial  measures.    He  soothed  the 
ill-feeling  which  had  been  aroused  in  the 
American  colonies  by  the  Stamp  Act.  by 
repealing  the  obnoxious  measure ;  and  at 
home  he  passed  an  Act  declaring  general 
warrants  illegal.    But  circumstances  were 
too  strong  for  him.    He  was  always  a  bad 
■pother,  and  had  thus  failed  to  acquire  much 
personal  influence  in  Parliament,  or  to  offer 
any  effectual  opposition  to  the  secret  influence 
of  the  court  party.    In  May,  1766,  he  re- 
signed, and  for  the  next  sixteen  years  re- 
mained out  of  oflice.     He  offered  all  the 
opposition  in  his  power  to  the  ruinous  policy 
which   Lord   North   pursued    towards  the 
colonies,  and  gave  what  aid   he  could  to 
Wilkes  in  his  struggle  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  "  the 
Middlesex  election.    By  his  consistent  con- 
duct and  unfailing  integrity  he  held  his  party 
together  through  a  long  period  of  opposition, 
until,  on  North's  resignation,  he   for  the 
second  time  became  Prime  Minister  in  March, 
1 782.    He  formed  a  cabinet  which  had  all  the 
elements  of   strength  and    apparently  of 
permanence.   Negotiations  with  the  American 
colonies  were  opened  on  a  broad  and  liberal 
basis,  which  soon  resulted  in  a  peace  between 
the  two  countries.    Burke  introduced  a  large 
scheme  of  economical  reform  ;  but  death  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  the  liberal  plans  which 
had  been  the  programme  of  the  administration. 
SUuho]«>,  H\*t.  nf  En>).;  AU-marle,  Beefcfaf- 

knm  and  hi»  L'onttmporarita  ;  Wulwili-,  Jf<-moir» 

Hf  (i*org*  III.  [S.  J.  L.] 


Rockingham,  Thb  Council  of  (Mar. 
11—14,  1095),  was  held  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  Anselm  could  acknowledge 
Urban  II.  as  pope,  in  spite  of  the  refusal 
of  Rufus  to  recognise  either  of  the  con- 
tending pontiffs.  Anselm  himself  had 
asked  that  a  council  should  meet  to  decide 
whother  obedience  to  Urban  was  consistent 
with  allegiance  to  William  ;  if  it  decided 
against  him,  he  declared  he  would  leave  the 
kingdom.  Rufus  consented  to  summon  a 
council  of  magnates,  which  met  in  the  castle 
of  Rockingham,  in  Northamptonshire.  But 
when  it  had  come  together,  tho  king's  party, 
including  most  of  the  bishops,  led  by  W  illiam 
of  St.  Calais,  carefully  evaded  the  real  point 
at  issue,  and  persisted  in  treating  Anselm  as  a 
person  on  trial.  Anselm  rejected  their  advice 
to  submit  entirely  to  tho  king,  and,  greatly 
to  the  disgust  of  Rufus,  who  had  been 
promised  by  his  bishops  that  Anselm  would 
easily  be  crushed,  the  laymen  present  distinctly 
showed  their  sympathy  with  the  archbishop. 
Rufus  vented  his  spite  upon  the  prelate* 
by  demanding  that  they  should  abjure  ali 
obedience  to  Anselm,  and  those  who  would 
not  go  further  than  to  abjure  such  obedience 
as  was  claimed  by  the  pope's  authority  could 
only  re-win  the  royal  favour  by  *  heavy 
bribes.  Finally  the  king  yielded  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  lay  lords,  and  the  discussion  was 
adjourned  till  May  20.  But  bofore  that  date 
the  legate,  Walter  of  Albano,  had  induced 
Rufus  to  acknowledge  Urban. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Council,  ] wised  oa 
Eadmer  Is  given  in  Freeman,  ft'.  JIm/uh,  i., 
ch-     .  I  *•  [W.  J.  A.] 

Rodney,  George  Bhydoxs,  Lord  (4. 
1719,  d.  1792),  entered  the  navy  when  very 
young,  and  in  1742  attained  tho  rank  of 
captain.  In  1747  he  commanded  the  Eaqle  in 
the  action  off  Cape  Finisterre.  Two  veers*  later 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Newfoundland. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  war  with  France  in 
17-i7  he  was  fully  occupied,  and  served  under 
Hawke  and  Boscawen  on  the  French  const. 
In  1759  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral 
of  the  Blue,  and  made  a  most  daring  and 
successful  raid  upon  the  stores  which  had 
been  collected  in  Havre  with  a  view  to  tho 
invasion  of  England.  In  1761  he  was  on  the 
West  India  station.  On  the  conclusion  of  tho 
war  he  was  made  a  baronet,  and  four  years 
later  became  Master  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
In  1768  he  was  returned,  after  a  very  severe 
contest,  for  Northampton,  and  his  resources 
were  so  crippled  that  he  had  to  retire  to 
France  to  retrench.  While  residing  there, 
according  to  a  very  doubtful  story,  offers  were 
made  by  the  French  to  tempt  him  to  desert  his 
country :  but  he  rejected  them.  On  his  return 
in  1 778  he  was  promoted  to  be  an  admiral  It 
was  uot,  however,  till  the  following  year  that 
he  obtained  active  employment  as  commander 
on  the  Leeward  Isles  station.  On  his  wuy  to 
that  station,  he  conducted  a  convoy  of  sup- 
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plies  to  Gibraltar,  which  was  then  in  the 
midst  of  its  long  siege  While  in  charge  of 
thin  convoy,  he  captured  off  tape  Finisterre, 
on  Jan.  8^  1780,  a  valuable  licet  of  Spanish 
merchantmen  on  their  way  to  Cadiz,  and  a 
week  later  encountered  a  powerful  Spanish 
fleet,  which  ho  totally  defeated.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  was  received  with  loud 
acclamations,  and  was  returned  with  Fox  to 
Parliament  for  Westminster.  Early  in  1781 
he  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
captured  St.  Eustatia;  but,  failing  to  induce 
the  French  admiral,  De  Grasso,  to  try  an 
engagement,  ho  returned  to  England.  Being 
appointed  Vice-Admiral  of  Groat  Britain,  he 
shortly  afterwards  sailed  again  for  the  West 
Indies.  At  length,  on  April  6,  1782,  ho 
obtained  his  long-wiehod-for  opportunity  of 
meeting  De  Graase,  who  sailed  out  in*  the 
of  effecting  a  junction  with  the  French 
Spanish  fleets  at  Hi*paniola.  Rodney 
pursued,  and,  after  a  partial  engagement, 
■ucceeded  in  overhauling  the  French  fleet 
between  Guadaloupe  and  Dominique.  The 
fight  on  April  10  was  gallantly  contest**!,  but 
the  English  victory  was  decisive.  One  of 
the  French  ships  was  sunk,  and  five  others 
were  taken.  Rodney  returned  to  England, 
to  receive  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney  and  a 
pension  of  £2,000  per  annum,  lie  survived 
his  accession  to  these  honours  ten  years.  Like 
Nelson,  he  was  not  more  brave  than  kind, 
and  was  almost  as  much  beloved  by  his  men. 

Mundajr,  Lift  oj  Rodney  ;  Allen,  Natal  BatUm, 

Roebuck,  I  iin  Akthck  [b.  lHOl.rf.  1879), 
was  born  at  Madras,  and  in  1831  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple.  Soon  after- 
wards he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for 
Bath,  quickly  making  his  murk  as  an  incisive 
though  often  bitter  debater.  He  several  times 
lost  und  regained  his  seat,  until  in  1849  he 
was  elected  for  Sheffield,  which  he  represented 
with  but  one  break  (1868  to  1874)  up  to  his 
death.  His  greatest  political  achievement 
was  when,  in  1855,  by  a  ma  jority  of  157,  and 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Aberdeen 
Government,  he  carried  a  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Crimean  War,  and  was  appointed  its  chairman. 
An  advanced  Radical,  he  always  maintained 
his  independence,  and  eventually  diverged 
widely  from  the  rest  of  his  part  v.  His  Life 
was  published  at  the  end  of  1897', 

Roger,  Bishop  of  Sauhhi'HY,  was  a  poor 
priest  of  Caen,  who,  winuing  the  favour  of  the 
itftheling  Henry  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  performed  mass,  liccame  his  chaplain 
and  private  adviser.  When  Henry  gained 
the  English  throne,  Roger  became  Chancellor, 
in  1107  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  at  the  same 
time  J  usticiar.  "  Under  his  guidance,  whother 
as  chancellor  or  as  justiciar,  the  whole  ad- 
ministrative system  was  remodelled,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Curia  Regis  and  Exchequer 
carefully  organised  "  (Stnbbs).    He  swore  to 


the  succession  of  Matilda,  though,  according 
to  the  account  he  afterward*  gave,  only  on 
condition  that  she  should  not  be  married  to 
any  foreigner  without  consent  of  the  magnat*-*. 

I  Stephen  had  little  difficulty  in  gaining  his 
support  and  the  royal  treasure  which  he 
guarded.  But  in  a  short  time  the  king  began 
to  be  jealous  of  his  great  minister.  Roger 
and  his  family  monopolised  all  the  important 
offices    in   the    administration.  Moreover, 

,  Roger  and  his  nephews  had  been  building 
great  castles  in  their  diocese,  the  moat  im- 
portant being  those  of  Roger  at  Sherborne 
and  Devizes.  In  June,  1 139.  Stephen  caused 
Roger  and  other  members  of  the  family  to  be 
arrested  at  Oxford,  and  they  were  not  released 
until  the  castles  had  been  surrendered.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  Stephen  led  at  once  to 
tho  break-up  of  the  administration,  and  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  king's  later 
difficulties.    Roger  died  in  Dec.  (1139). 

inatoau*  de  Ocaccario.  i  .  William  of  Newborgli. 
L.  6 ;  William  of  M&liuesburjr,  Ueetn  Return,  v  . 
4US;8tubbe,   cViuf.  Ui*t.,  I  .  }§  111.  114.  1*) . 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Roger  of  Pontiony,  the  possible  author 
of  a  certain  anonymous  life  of  Becket.  It 
was  ascribed  to  Roger,  and  printed  under 
his  name  by  Dr.  Giles  (1845-6),  because  the 
author  speaks  of  himself  as  having  ministered 
to  Becket  at  the  time  of  his  exile ;  while 
another  con  tern  j>orary  writer  Bays  that  a 
monk  named  Roger  was  the  minister  of 
Becket  while  at  Pontigny.  But  the  life  gives 
no  such  information  as  could  lie  derived  from 
close  personal  knowledge,and  becomes  slighter 
and  not  more  detailed  on  reaching  the  settle- 
ment at  Pontigny. 

It  was  edited  by  Canon  Robertson  for  the  Rolls 
Series,  in  18T9.  in  volume  iv.  of  Mat.ntU  (ct 
UMoryof  JteckH. 

Rohilcund  was  so  called  from  the  Afghan 
I  Rohillns,  who  took  possession  of  the  country 
under  AH  Mohammed  Khan  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  About  1770  the 
Rohillas  were  unable  to  pay  the  Vizier  of 
Oudh  some  forty  lakhs,  for  which  he  had  be- 
come security  to  buy  off  the  Mahrattas.  The 
vizier  Rained  the  loan  of  an  English  force 
from  Warren  Hastings,  with  which  the 
country  was  conquered.  In  1801  a  large 
part  was  ceded  to  England,  instead  of  the 
tribute  which  tho  vizier  had  bound  himsidf  to 
pay.  Rohilcund  is  now  a  eommissionership 
in  the  North  West  Province*. 

Rohilla  Wars.  [Rohilcvwd.] 

Rolls,  The  Mastek  op  the.  John  of 
Langton  was  the  first  person  who  bore  the  title 
"Keeper  of  the  Rolls  of  Chancery "  (1266), 
though  the  office  had  doubtless  been  some 
time  in  existence.  At  first  the  Keeper  or 
Master  was  merely  the  most  important  of  the 
clerks  of  Chancery.    As  such  he  naturally 
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had  custody  of  the  Great  Heal  during  tho 
absence  of  the  Chancellor  from  court.  With  ! 
the  fall  of  the  Justiciar  from  his  high  poli- 
tical position,  his  place  was  taken  by  the 
Chancellor,  his  judicial  duties  being  gradu- 
ally devolved  upon  the  Master,  who  began  to 
sit  in  Chancery  and  to  transact  most  of  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  court.  Thus  almost 
all  the  legal  work  of  the  first  lay  Chancellor, 
Itourchier  (1340 — 4 1 ),  was  done  by  the  Master, 
though  in  important  matters  the  Chancellor  j 
insisted  on  acting  himself.  The  Masters  of 
the  Bolls  were  often  also  Masters  of  the 
House  of  Converts  (for  Jews)  in  what  is  now 
Chancery  Lane.  At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  j 
Edward  III.,  the  mastership  of  this  house 
was  permanently  annexed  to  the  office.  In 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  Master  for  the 
first  time  received  his  office,  "quAmdiu  bene 
se  geseerit,"  and  by  the  statute  of  12  Richard 
II.  he  was  given  precedence  before  the 
judges.  In  modern  times  his  duties  havo 
been  defined  by  an  Act  of  1833,  and  by 
the  Supreme  Judicature  Acts  of  1873  and 
1*76. 

Fo«,  Ju-lgt*  of  En.jUnd. 

Rolls  Series  is  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  collection  known  officially  as 
Chroniciet  and  Mtmorvah  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  during  the  MtddU  Age:  As 
early  as  1822  the  House  of  Commons  urged, 
in  an  address  to  George  IV.,  the  advisa- 
bility of  publishing  "a  complete  edition  of 
the  ancient  historians  of  this  realm."  But 
nothing  resulted  from  this  address  till  1857, 
when  the  government  accepted  a  scheme  laid 
before  them  in  that  year  by  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  Lord  Romilly.  The  plan  of  the 
volumes  is  summed  up  in  Lord  Romilly's 
proposal  "  that  each  chronicle  and  historical 
document  should  be  edited  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  represent  with  all  possible  correctness 
the  text  of  each  writer  .  .  .  and  that  no 
notes  should  be  added  oxcept  such  as  were 
illustrative  of  the  various  readings  .  .  . 
that  the^reface  t<>  each  work  should  contain 

and  an  estimate  of  his  historical  credi- 
bility and  value."  The  series  now  includes 
editions  by  the  most  competent  of  English 
scholar*  of  the  chief  mednevul  chroniclers 
of  England,  including  works  of  Hoveden, 
Matthew  Paris,  Roger  of  Wendover,  Simeon 
of  Durham,  Henry  of  Huntintrdon,  Giraldua 
Cambrensis,  the  Anglo-Saxon  t'hnmu-U,  such 
public  records  as  the  Muniments  of  the  Guild- 
hall of  I^ondon,  and  the  Black  llook  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  miscellaneous  collections,  such 
as  Mr.  Brewer's  Monumenta  Franeiamna  and 
Mr.  Anstey's  Mnnimenta  AcaaVmiea.  In  many 
cases  the  value  of  the  text  is  increased  by 
most  learned,  luminous,  critical  or  historical 
introductions  by  the  editors.  The  whole 
work  has  been  published  in  a  manner  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  English  scholar-  | 


ship.  Its  value  to  the  student  cannot  lie  over- 
estimated. 

Many  of  the  works  published  in  the  Rolls 
8eri«  will  be  found  •peeihed,  with  the  letters 
(R.8.)  appended,  under  Acthositiks. 

Roman  Roads,  The,  were  perhaps  the 
most  durable  of  the  memorials  which  the 
Romans  left  behind  them  in  Britain.  Their 
occupation  of  the  island  was  primarily  of  a 
military  character,  and  the  extreme  importance 
of  establishing  easy  means  of  communication 
between  the  various  garrisons  led  to  the 
gradual  establishment  of  a  very  complete 
system  of  roads.  Tho  method  of  their  con- 
struction largely  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  country  traversed.  But  they  were  uni- 
formly raised  above  the  surface  of  the  neigh- 
bouring land,  and  ran  in  a  straight  line, 
almost  regardless  of  hills,  from  station  to 
station.  The  more  important  lines  were  very 
elaborately  constructed  with  a  foundation  of 
hard  earth,  a  bed  of  large  stones,  sometimes 
two  more  layers  of  stones  and  mortar,  vnd  of 
gravel,  lime,  and  clay,  and  above  all  the 
causeway  paved  with  stones.  The  width  was 
generally  aliout  fifteen  feet,  and  at  regular 
intervals  were  posting  stations.  The  distance 
was  regularly  marked  off  by  mile-stones. 
The  principal  Roman  roads  were  used  for 
traffic  many  centuries  after  the  Romans  had 
abandoned  the  island.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  they  were  perhaps  the  only  good  madu 
in  tho  country.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
the  "  four  Roman  roads"  (Watling  Street,  the 
Foss  Way,  icknield  Street,  and  Ermine 
Street)  were  specially  protected  by  the  king's 
peace :  a  privilege  afterwards  extended  to 
all  the  highways  of  the  country.  Of  these 
Watling  Street  probably  ran  from  London  to 
Wroxeter  (Uriconiuni).  The  Peace  of  Wed- 
more  made  it  the  boundary  between  Alfred's 
dominions  and  the  Danelagh.  Its  northward 
and  westward  continuations  from  Wroxeter 
into  W  ales,  its  southern  connection  between 
London  ami  Dover,  seem  also  to  have  received 
the  same  name.  '1  he  Foss  ran  from  the  sea- 
coast  at  Seaton  in  Devonshire,  the  Roman 
Maridunum,  to  Lincoln,  with  a  continuation 
known  as  High  Street  to  the  Humber.  The 
Icknield  Way  seems  to  have  extended  from 
east  to  west  from  Iclingham  near  Bury, 
underneath  the  chalk-ridge  of  the  Chilterns 
and  Berkshire  downs,  to  near  Wantage,  and 
thence  to  Cirencester  and  Gloucester.  The 
Ermine  Street  ran  north  and  south  through 
the  Fenland  from  London  to  Lincoln.  Besides 
the  four  great  lines,  "spacious  in  their  dimen- 
sions, admirable  for  their  construction,  pro- 
tected alike  by  the  edicts  of  oar  kings,  and 
the  written  laws  of  the  land,"  as  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  says,  were  many  scarcely  sub- 
ordinate one*.  There  were  several  Icknield 
Streets.  Akeman  Street  ran  from  Bath, 
north-east  bv  Cireneeator,  through  Wych  « .  «od 
Forest  and  Blenheim  to  Alcester  and  Watling 
Street.    One  great  road  ran  from  the  Land's 
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End  to  Exeter  in  continuation  of  the  Foss. 
Another  ran  from  Venta  Silurum  to  near  St. 
David's  Head ;  another  to  the  Sara  Helen  up 
the  western  Welsh  coast  to  Carnarvon. 

Dr.  Guest,  Four  Roman  Way*,  republished  in 
Oriytne.  CMicae,  roL  ii. ;  Burton.  Itintn  of 
Antoniuun;  Eltou,  Oriyiiu  of  EnqUth.  Hi.lorj,. 
South,  Roman  Britain.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Romans  in  Britain.  Direct  inter- 
course between  the  Romans  and  Britons  begun 
with  the  two  expeditions  of  Julius  C'a'sar  in 
B.C.  55  and  54,  but  he  rather  prepared  the 
way  for  future  conquest,  by  exacting  the 
submission  of  the  tribes  of  the  south-east,  than 
began  the  conquest  himself.  Though  British 
kings  sought  the  protection  of  Augustus,  it 
was  reserved  for  Claudius  to  add  Britain  to 
the  Empire.  The  campaign  of  Aulus  Plautius 
in  43  A.n..  the  Emperor's  own  conquest  of  the 
stronghold  of  Cunobelin,  Ostorius  Scapula's 
completion  of  the  conquest  of  the  south  and 
east  (50),  Suetonius  Paulinus's  great  cam- 
paign against  Caractacus  and  the  Silures  (58). 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the  Iceni  after 
the  inactive  governments  of  Aulus  Didius  and 
Wranius,  the  reduction  of  the  Brigantes  by 
PctiiiusCerealis  (69 — 70), and  the  final  submis- 
sion of  the  Silures  to  Julius  Frontinus  [eirca 
77) .  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  triumphs  of 
Julius  Agricola  (78—85).  That  great  general 
successively  defeated  the  Ordovices  and  the 
Brigantes,  and,  advancing  to  the  north, 
ravaged  the  district  as  far  as  the  Tsy,  fortified 
tho  isthmus  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
visited  the  Western  Highlands,  and  finally, 
after  a  three  years'  war,  defeated  the  Caledo- 
nians at "  Mons  Grampius."  But  these  northern 
districts  were  never  reallv  subdued,  and  the 
building  by  Hadrian  of  the  first  Roman  Wall 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Sol  way  (120)  marks 
the  northern  limit  of  the  organised  province. 
But  in  139  I»llius  I'rbicus,  the  governor  for 
Antoninus  Pius,  built  a  second  wall,  or  rather 
an  earthen  rampart,  between  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde,  which  now  became  the  ultimate 
northern  boundary  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
A  series  of  incursions  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians led  to  its  being  further  strengthened 
by  Severus,  from  whom  it  often  takes  its 
name.  One  remarkable  feature  in  the  later 
history  of  the  province  is  the  constant  tendency 
.■>f  the  legions  in  Britain  to  set  up  Emperors  of 
their  own,  such  as  Carausius.  who  governed  the 
province  from  287  to  294,  when  he  was  slain 
oy  Alloctus,  while  Britain  was  reconquered 
in  296  by  Constantius  Chlorus.  That  prince 
ettWted  important  reforms  in  the  government, 
and  fought  successful  campaigns  against  the 
Pict-s  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  unmnquered 
north  now  I*  gan  to  be  lalled.  In  369  Theo- 
<t«xsius  restored  the  province,  after  it  had  been 
ravaged  by  Picts  and  Scots.  Saxons  and  Atta- 
cots.  In  383  the  revolt  of  Maximus,  and  his 
unfortunate  attempt  to  win  for  himself  the 
whole  Empire,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
army,  and  to  fresh  barbarian  inroads  on  the 


unprotected  land.  In  396  Stilicho  sent  a  single 
legion  to  help  the  struggling  provincials,  lart 
its  withdrawal  in  402  led  to  fresh  invasions. 
In  406  Stilicho  again  restored  the  army,  bat 
the  successive  usurpations  of  Coustantinus  and 
Gerontius  showed  the  feeble  Honorius  that 
the  army  in  Britain  was  a  danger  rather  than 
an  assistance  to  his  struggling  Empire,  in 
answer  to  a  request  for  help  he  bade  the  pro- 
vincials defend  themselves.  In  despair  thr 
Britons  rose,  and  drove  out  the  civil  governors. 
The  unity  of  the  state  at  once  disappeared. 
The  Roman  rule  in  Britain  was  at  an  end. 

During  more  than  three  centuries  thf 
Romans  had  governed  Britain,  but  they  were 
unable  to  effect  more  than  a  military  occu- 
pation.   They  had  lost  that   capacity  for 

I  assimilating  the  conn ut red  races  with  them- 
selves, which  had  made  Gauls  and  Spaniards 
more  Roman  than  even  the  Italians.  The 
Roman  civilisation,  which  Agricola  had  found 
the  best  means  of  enslaving  the  Britons,  had 
never  penetrated  very  far.  A  series  of  mili- 
tary posts,  connected  by  a  magnificent  system 
of  highways,  a  few  commercial  and  mining 
centres,  an  occasional  urban  settlement,  were 
all  that  could  really  be  called  Roman  in  Britain. 

I  The  summer  villas  of  the  conquerors  were 
planted  amidst  British  tribes,  who  retained 
their  old  language  and  customs,  and,  so  far 
as  it  was  compatible  with  the  central  govern- 
ment, their  old  tribal  organisation.  The 
continued  existence  of  the  W  elsh  language  in 
a  district  nearly  three  hundred  years  a  Roman 
province,  the  few  traces  of  Roman  influence 
in  the  earliest  Welsh  laws  and  institutions, 
their  similarity  to  those  of  the  Irish,  never 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  show  very  clearly 
the  limited  extent  of  their  power.  The 
influence  exerted  by  the  Romans  in  Britain 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  English  in  India, 
and  the  diffusion  of  a  thinly-spread  veneer  of 
culture  is  leas  important  than  the  great  mate- 
rial works,  such  as  walled  towns,  paved  roads, 
aqueducts,  and  great  public  buildings,  or  the 
development  of  trade  and  commerce.  The* 
remained  to  testify  to  the  greatness  of  Rome 
long  after  the  more  direct  civilising  influences, 
and  long  after  the  political  organisation  of 
Rome  had  ceased  to  have  much  influence  in 
Britain.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that 
everything  that  was  Roman  left  the  country 
in  410,  or  to  think  that  the  English  neces- 

!  sarily  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  that  had 
previously  existed.  Yet  the  contention  that 
the  direct  influence  of  the  Roman  province  on 
subsequent  English  history  was  really  great, 
or  that  'there  was  any  real  continuity,  as,  for 
example,  in  municipal  institutions,  cannot 
really  be  sustained,  despite  the  brilliant  theo- 

1  ri.-s  "and  solid  stores  of  learning  that  have 
been  wasted  in  the  attempt. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  military  and 
political  organisation  of  the  province  of 
Britain.    The  number  of  troops  quartered 

j  there  seems  always  to  have  been  large.  Some 
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planted  throughout  the  country  in 
garrisons,  but  the  greater  number  wore  massed 
along  the  northern  wall,  and  on  the  oast 
coast,  which  won  so  exposed  to  the  assaults  of 
Saxon  pirates.  The  sixth  legion  had  its  head- 
quarters at  York,  the  twentieth  at '  Chester, 
the  second  at  Caerleon,  tho  second  for  a  time 
on  the  Wall,  afterwards  at  Rutupisa  (Rich- 
borough).  Troop*  of  nearly  every  known 
nation  were  comprised  within  their  numbers. 
Tho  practice  of  the  same  legion  being  stationed 
for  a  long  time  at  the  same  place  must  have 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  between  the 
Britons  and  their  conquerors.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  soldiers  married  native  women, 
and  settled  down  when  their  term  of  service 
was  expired  upon  the  lands  allotted  to  them  in 
their  adopted  country.  The  Romnn  soldiers 
took  a  prominent  part  in  road -making,  build- 
ing dykes,  working  mines,  and  in  the  other 
great  engineering  operations  which  marked 
the  Roman  rule.  The  chief  towns— most  of 
which,  such  as  York,  London,  Chester,  Lin- 
coln, Bath,  Colchester,  have  continued  ever 
since  to  be  centres  of  population  — very  largely 
owed  their  origin  to  their  importance  as 
military  stations. 

The  system  of  government  of  the  province 
more  than  once  was  radically  changed.  Tho 
province  as  a  definite  administrative  district 
was  begun  under  Aulus  Plant ius,  Its  exposed 
position  naturally  caused  it  to  be  an  imperial 
rather  than  a  senatorial  province,  and  its 
governor  was  tho  legate.  Its  great  extent  and 
the  difficulty  found  in  properly  defending  it 
led  to  its  division  into  two  districts  by  Severus, 
whieh  Dio  calls  Upper  and  Lower  Britain. 
Their  relative  situations  are  not  certainly 
known.  Diocletian's  reorganisation  of  the 
Empire  involved  the  division  of  Britain  into 
four  provinces— Britannia  Prima,  Britannia 
Soeunda,  Maxima  Cwsariensis,  and  Flavia 
Ctesariensis — the  positions  of  which  are  quite 
undetermined.  In  369  a  fifth  province,  called 
Valentia,  the  result  of  Theodosius's  victories, 
whs  added.  The  two  latter  wen'  consular, 
the  three  former  each  under  a  priett*.  The 
whole  were  under  the  VxcariuM  liritanniarum, 
and  he  was  subject  to  the  Pnefectus  Prrrforio 
Gatharum.  The  troops  were  under  the 
command  of  the  Dm  Jintanmnnun  and  the 
Comt*  LitoriM  Saroniri. 

During  the  latter  ]»art  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation, Christianity  crept  silently  into  Britain. 
Before  the  legions  left,  it  was  the  religion  of  the 
Koman  State ;  but  the  Britons  seem  onlv  to 
have  been  partially  convcrtcl,  and  the  trices 
of  an  organised  British  Church  are  few, 
though  distinct.  But  the  Roman  Church  in 
Britain  depended  on  Caul  almost  as  much  as, 
after  Diocletian's  reforms,  tho  governors  of 
Britain  necessarily  did. 

Horsley,  Iiritannia  Romana,  and  Camden's 
Britannia,  the  early  part  of  the  Mnnummta  Hi*- 
toriea    Britannka,  and    tf Hbner's  edition  of 

of  the   Berlin  Corp** 


Ixitxnarum,  are  the  great  repositories  of  the 

materials  for  the  history  of  Roman  Britain. 
Hubner's  preface  to  the  fit  script  ion*,  and 
treatise  Da*  RSmtteht  User  in  Jtritennien,  give 
a  good  account  of  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment. Mommseu,  .Roman  Provinc**,  is  of  high 
importance.  Coote'a  Roman*  in  Britain  collect* 
all  that  can  be  said  for  the  permanence  of  Roman 
influence.  Skene's  Celt*  Scotland  and  Elton's 
(Mom*  of  Eng.  Hi*t.  are  modem  authorities  of 
value  on 


the 


history.  [8carth's 


great  v 

Roman  Britain  is  inaccurate.]      [J.  Jfm  -p.] 

Somalia,  Kino  or  thb.  [Richard  or 
Com*  wall.  J 

Rom-feoh,  or  Rome-scot,  afterwards 
known  as  Peter's  Pence,  was  a  tax  of  a  penny 
on  each  hearth,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
first  imposed  by  Ini,  and  sent  to  the  Pope  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  English  school 
at  Rome.  But  for  this  there  is  little  evidence. 
Tho  payment  of  the  tribute  probably  com- 
menced under  Offa,  who  in  this  way  gained 
papal  sanction  for  tho  establishment  of  a  new 
archbishopric  at  Lichfield.  From  the  >>egin- 
ning  of  the  tenth  century,  Rom-feoh  was 
exacted  from  the  whole  country,  and  sent 
annually  to  Rome.  In  the  confusion  of 
Stigand's  primacy,  and  of  tho  first  years  of 
Norman  rule,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
arrears;  but  William  I.  promised  about  1076 
that  it  Bhould  be  paid  regularly.  It  suc- 
cumbed to  the  general  tendency,  and  became 
fixed  at  a  comparatively  small  amount.  In 
1213  Innocent  III.  complained  that  the 
bishops  retained  1,000  marks  out  of  it,  and 
only  sent  300.  In  1306  Clement  V.  exacted 
a  penny  from  each  household  instead  of 
£201  9s.,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  the 
customary  payment.  The  threat  of  with- 
holding Peter's  Pence  became  a  useful  instru- 
ment in  the  king's  hands;  thus  in  13G6,  and 
for  some  time  after,  it  was  not  paid,  in  order 
to  induce  the  Pope  to  acquiesce  in  the  Statute 
of  Pra-munire  fq.v.).  Peter's  Ponce  is  to  Ik» 
dearly  distinguished  from  the  annual  tribute 
of  1,000  marks  promised  by  John. 

Stubbs,  Const,  iiiif.  [\V.  J.  A.] 

Romilly,  Sib  Samuel  (A.  17o7,  d.  1818), 
the  son  of  a  jewel ler  of  French  extraction, 
was  born  at  \\  est  minster.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1783,  but  was  at  first  much  impeded 
by  nervous  diffidence.  When  ho  had  over- 
come this  difficulty,  he  rose  rapidly,  and  in 
1797  he  had  come  to  be  recognised  as  a 
brilliant  leader  of  the  bar.  In  1800  he  was 
made  a  king's  counsel,  and  iu  180G  wu 
appointed  Solicitor-Goneral  by  Fos,  being 
returns  I  to  Parliament  for  (Jueenborough. 
In  this  position  he  was  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  and 
also  took  an  active  part  in  procuring  the 
alxilition  of  the  slave  trade.  When  he  had 
been  successful  in  accomplishing  this  object, 
he  turned  his  attention  towards  the  reform  of 
the  penal  code ;  and  though  he  was  prevented 
from  carrying  out  his  reforms  as  he  desired, 
he  succeeded  in   mitigating  some   of  its 
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»e verity.  In  1812  he  was  defeated  at  Bristol, 
but,  being  returned  for  Arundel,  he  continued 
to  support  every  measure  that  tended  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people.  He  was 
returned  for  Westminster  in  1818,  but  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  take  his  seat.  His 
wife  died  on  Oct.  29  of  the  same  year ; 
and  within  four  days  he  committed  suicide. 
•  Vear  after  year,"  snys  Sir  Erskino  May, 
"  ho  struggled  to  overcome  the  obduracy  of 
men  in  power.  The  Commons  were  on  his 
side  ;  Lords  Gron villa,  Lansdowno,  Grey, 
Holland,  and  other  enlightened  peers  sup- 
ported him;  but  the  Lords,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Elleuborough,  and 
their  other  judicial  leaders,  wire  not  to  be 
convinced.  He  did  much  to  stir  the  public 
sontiment  in  his  cause ;  but  little,  indeed,  for 
the  amendment  of  the  law." 

Lift  of  BmAy'j  Twiss,  Lift  of  Lord  Eldou; 
Wnlpole's  Wit .  of  Eng.  from  IStS  :  Lord  Holland. 
Mrmoirt  ;  Lift  of  Wilberforee. 

Rooke,  Sin  Geo  rob  (*.  1650,  d.  1709). 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1(589 
became  rear-admiral  of  the  red.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  off  Benchy  Head,  was  mad. 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue  in  1692,  and  com- 
manded under  Runs*  11  at  La  Hogue  fMay  19.. 
For  the  skill  with  which  he  led  a  night 
attack  upon  a  part  of  the  French  fleet  which 
had  escaped  into  the  harbour  out  of  reach  of 
tho  English  ships,  he  was  rewarded  with  knight- 
hood, and  the  post  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red. 
Upon  peace  being  made  with  Fram  e  in  1697, 
Rooke  gained  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Ports- 
mouth, and  supported  the  Tory  party.  In 
1 702  he  was  created  by  Anne  44  Vice- Admiral 
and  Lieutenant  of  the  Admiralty"  under  Prince 
George.  When  war  was  renewed,  Rooke  took 
command  of  the  English  fleet,  stormed  Vigo, 
and  in  1704  took  Gibraltar.  In  the  same 
year  he  fought  a  great  but  indecisive  battle 
off  Malaga.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
found  himself  treated  with  coldness  by  the 
Whig  government,  and  retired  to  his  country 
scat  in  Kent,  where  he  died.  His  Journal 
has  been  published,  1897,  by  the  Navy 
Records  Society. 

Hoot  and  Branch.  This  phrase  was 
derived  from  a  petition  asking  that  episcopacy 
might  be  destroyed  "  root  and  branch,"  signed 
by  15,000  citizens  of  London,  and  presented 
OU  Dec.  11,  1040,  by  Alderman  Pennington. 
The  party  in  the  Commons  which  supported 
this  petition  was  called  from  it  the  Root  and 
Branch  party.  •'  Of  the  chief  leaders,"  says 
Clarendon,  44  Nathaniel  Fiennes  and  young 
Sir  H.  Vane,  and,  shortly  after,  Mr.  Hampden 
(who  had  not  before  owned  it)  were  believed 
to  be  for  root  and  branch,  which  grew  shortly 
after  a  common  expression,  and  discovery  o'f 
the  several  tempers,  yet  Mr.  Pym  was  not  of 
that  mind,  nor  Mr.  Hollis,  nor  any  of  the 
northern  men,  or  those  lawyers  who  drove  on 
most  furiously  with  them."    The  Root  and 


Branch  Bill  was  drawn  by  St.  John,  and  then 
through  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  Haeehrig  handed 
to  Sir  Edward  Dering,  who  brought  it  in  on 
May  27,  1641.  It  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time  on  the  same  day,  and  passed  the  second 
reading  by  135  to  108  votes.  The  bill  pro- 
posed to  appoint  in  each  diocese  a  number 
of  commissioners,  half  lay,  half  clerical,  to 
exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  place  of 
the  bishops.   It  was  dropped  in  August.  1641. 

Gardiner.  Hi*,  of  Eng.,  1603    1KH ;  Clarendc ... 
if  i«t.  of  Ike  Rebellion. 

Rosamund  Clifford,  commonly  called 
the  Fair  Rosamond  (rf.  circa  1175),  wa*  the 
daughter  of  Walter,  lx>rd  Clifford,  and  mis- 
tress of  Henry  II.,  by  whom  she  had  two 
sons,  William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  York.  The  story 
of  her  being  poisoned  by  Queen  Eleanor  hac 
no  authority;  and  nothing  is  known  of  her 
death.  She  was  buried  at  Godstow  nunnery, 
but  in  J 191  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  ordered 
her  body  to  be  removed  to  the  Chapter-house, 
where  it  remained  till  the  Reformation. 

Tiudal's  Eapio,  vol.  v.,  Appendix  ;  Lytteltoa. 
Hi«t.  of  iftnry  II. 

Rosebery,  Archibal»  Philip  Primhose. 
5th  Earl  of  Sb.  1847),  succeeded  his  grand- 
father in  the  title  in  1868.  in  18S1  hi 
joined  Mr.  Gladstone's  oeo'.nd  Government 
as  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  office, 
resigning  in  1SS3,  and  returning  in  1885  as 
Lord  Privy  Se  d  and  First  ComiuiBsiontr  of 
Works.  For  a  few  months  in  1886  he  w:ia 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  held  the  same  portfolio 
from  August,  ls92,  to  March,  1894,  when  he 
Gticcetded  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Premier,  remain- 
ing in  office  until  July,  1895.  He  formally 
resigned  the  Liberal  leadership  in  1896.  In 
1903-5  he  wjis  h  conspicuous  opponent  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Fiscal  proposals  In  1909  he 
protested  a-  ainsi  .Mr.  Lloyd  George's  budget. 
He  was  twic*  chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  has  written  a  monograph  on  Fit:. 

Roses,  The  Wars  op  the,  is  the  name 
commonly  given  to  the  dynastic  civil  war  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  may  be  considered  to 
begin  with  the  first  battle  "of  St.  Albans  in 
1455,  and  to  end  with  Bos  worth  Field  in  1485. 
though  there  were  long  intervals  of  peaca 
Tho  name  was  given  on  account  of  the  badge* 
worn  by  the  representatives  of  the  houses 
of  York*  and  Lancaster,  tho  Yorkist*  taking 
as  their  cognisance  the  white  rose,  the  Lan- 
castrians tho  red  rose.  Tin-  ostensible  cause  of  . 
tho  wars  was  tho  rival  claims  to  the  throne 
of  tho  families  of  York  and  1-amaster, 
both  descended  from  sons  of  Edward  III. ; 
the  former  could  show  strict  hereditary 
right,  while  tho  latter  had  possession  and 
Parliamentary  title.  But  then?  were  other 
causes,  without  which  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  struggle  would  never  have  oc- 
curred.   It  was  not  till  some  years  after  the 
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first  battle  of  St.  Albans,  that  York  put  for- 
ward  his  claims,  and  even  then  such  a  com- 
promise as  was  come  to  in  14(50  might  very 
fairly  have  been  adhered  to,  but  the  other 
causes  which  were  at  work  prevented  this,  and 
the  controversy  was  decided  by  the  sword. 
The  house  of  Lancaster  had  in  great  measure 
lost  its  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the  people ; 
the  loss  of  France,  the  marriage  with  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  her  haughty  and  overbearing 
spirit,  the  suspicious  death  of  the  popular 
favourite  Gloucester,  all  combined  to  estrange 
the  peoplo  from  the  Ijincastrian  dynasty.  The 
two  ministers  of  the  latter  part  of  Henry  \T.'s 
reign,  Suffolk  and  Somerset,  wore  unfortunate 
and  unpopular,  and  tho  one  strong  man  who 
seemed  at  all  able  to  restore  good  government 
to  the  country  was  tho  Duke  of  York.  The 
nobles  who  for  so  many  years  had  boon  rang- 
ing over  France,  now  found  themselves  cooped 
up  in  England,  and  mutual  jealousies  arose 
which  made  them  only  too  ready  to  take 
part  in  a  civil  war,  while  the  birth  of  Prince 
Edward  in  1453  perpetuated  tho  Lancastrian 
claims,  and  so  rendered  any  compromise  im- 
possible. With  regard  to  the  character  of  tho 
two  parties :  ever  since  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
there  had  been  some  branches  of  the  royal 
house  which  were  opposed  to  the  reigning 
branch;  and  the  opposition  princes  usually 
found  it  convenient  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  party  in  the  country  that  cried  out 
for  reform  and  good  government,  as  Thomas  of 
Gloucester  and  Henry  of  Lancaster  had  done 
under  Richard  II.  In  Henry  VI.'s reign, besides 
tho  opposition  branch  of  the  royal  house,  the 
York  princes  who  were  naturally  antagonistic 
to  the  rival  Lancasters  and  Beauforts,  there 
existed  tho  great  faxnilv  of  the  Nevilles,  which 
had  airbed  the  territorial  possessions  of  the 


champs,  and  now  held  a  semi-royal 
position  in  the  country.  They  were  allied  by 
marriage  with  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
In  the  north  of  England  the  Nevilles  were 
great  rivals  of  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Perries ;  and  since  tho  latter  were  firmly  Lan- 
castrian, this  alone  would  almost  have  sufficed 
to  mako  the  Nevilles  Yorkist.  The  war  was 
mainly  a  quarrel  among  these  and  the  other 
great  "houses.  But  it  is  possible  to  find  certain 
geographical  and  political  issues.  There  was 
general  discontent  with  the  government  of 
Henry  VI.,  its  failures  abroad,  and  its  close 
connection  with  the  clerical  party  ;  and  on  this 
account  York  was  hailed  as  the  champion  of 
reform,  and  was  very  popular  in  tho  towns 
and  among  the  mercantile  population  of  the 
southern  counties.  The  I>incaatrians,  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Church  and  the 
nobility,  excluding  a  few  of  the  great  families, 
were  strontrer  in  the  north,  where  feudalism 
was  strong,  trade  undeveloped,  and  reforming 
ideas  had  made  little  head  way.  The-  effects 
of  these  wars  upon  our  history  were  very 
great.  They  almost  entirely  destroyed  the 
old  nobility,  and  so  paved  the  way  for  the 


absolutism  of  tho  Tudors,  for  the  new  nobility 
owed  its  rise  entirely  to  the  crown,  and  so  was 
extremely  servile.  The  people  had  no  leaders, 
und  were"  moreover  glad  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment to  preserve  them  from  the  horrors  of 
another  civil  war.  Tho  Church,  too,  which  had 
rested  on  the  support  of  the  barons,  became 
greatly  weakened,  and  was  unable  to  resist  the 
crown.  The  commercial  classes  and  the  great 
towns  had  taken  bat  little  part  in  the  wars, 
but  had  steadily  increased  in  pow.r  and  in- 
fluence, and  with  this  goes  the  gradual  rise  of 
tho  House  of  Commons  as  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  realm,  no  longer  to  bo  de- 
pendent on  the  nobles,  but,  though  at  first 
apparently  considerably  wtsikenexl,  in  reality  a 
gainer  by  having  to  stand  alone.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  chronological  list  of  tho  buttles 
fought  during  the  wars  ;  a  description  of  each 
of  them  will  be  found  in  its  placo. 

.  May  23,  1455 
Sept.  23, 1150 
.  July  10,  1400 
.  Dec.  30,  14ti0 
.  Feb.  2,  1461 
.  Feb.  17,  1*61 
Max..  1461 
.  Mar.  »,U61 
.  April  25,  1464 
.  May  15,  1VH 
.  July  26,  1469 
.  Mar.  19.  1470 
.    April  14,  1471 

•  May  £  }471 

Aug.  28,  1 


First  Battle  of  St.  Albans  . 
Battle  of  Blore  Heath 
Battle  of  Northampton 
Battle  of  Wakefield  . 
Battle  of  Mortimer's  Croaa 
Second  Battle  of  St.  Albans 
Skirmish  at  Ferry  Bridge  . 
Battle  of  Towton 
Battle  of  Hedgeley  Moor  . 
Battle  of  Hexham 
Battle  of  Edgecote 
Battle  of  Loosecoat  Field  . 
Buttle  of  Borne*,  . 
Battle  of  Tewkesbury. 
Battle  of  Boaworth  . 

Fab  J  ail,  C  (iron  id*;  Hall,  HUtory ;  Polydore 
Virgil  (Camden  Soc.)  ;  8  to  we,  dnnal«;  The  Pat- 
ton  LetUr*  (with  Mr.  Uairdner's  Introduction* ); 
Continuator  of  tho  Croylflnd  Chronicle;  W'ark- 
vorth  ChronicU;  Brougham,  Kna.  under  th* 
if  ohm  o/ Lancaster  ;  (Jairdner,  Tht  flout**  of  Iam- 
catUr  and  York.  [F.  8.  P.J 

Brosmead.  [Robinson,  Sik  H.,  Bt.] 
Ross,  Albxandsr,  Eabl  or,  "  the  Wolf 
of  Baden och,"  was  the  brother  of  Robert  II. 
of  Scotland,  and  lord  of  Badenoch,  Buchan, 
and  Ross.  He  was  governor  of  the  northern 
part  of  Scotland,  where  he  ravaged  the  lands 
of  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  for  which  act  of 
impiety  he  was  excommunicated. 

Bo«t,  Stu  Jambs  Clabk  (A.  1800,  d.  1862), 
entered  the  navy  1812,  under  his  uncle,  Sir 
John  Ross,  with  whom  ho  continued  to  serve 
in  the  Baltic,  the  White  Sea,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  He  accompanied  his  uncle,  as  a 
midshipman,  in  his  first  voyago  in  search 
of  the  North-west  Passage.  Subsequently, 
from  1819  to  1826,  he  was  engaged  with  Cap- 
tain Parry  in  his  three  voyages,  being  pro- 
moted during  his  absence  in  1822  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  He  again  accompanied  Captain 
Parry  in  1827,  and  on  his  return  was  ap- 
pointed commander.  Ho  also  joined  his  uncle 
Captain  John  Ross  from  1829  to  1833,  on  his 
second  voyage  in  search  of  a  North-west  Pas- 
sage, and  on  his  return  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  post-captain,  in  recognition  of  his 
valuable  services,  amon  tr  which  was  the  dia- 
of  the  Magnetic  Pole.  Ho 
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wards  employed  by  the  Admiralty  in  a  mag- 
netic surrey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
In  1839  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
an  expedition  in  the  Erebu*  and  Terror  to  the 
Antarctic  Seas,  the  chief  purpose  in  view  being 
magnetic  investigations.  This  voyage,  which 
occupied  a  period  of  four  years,  was  rich  in 
additions  made  to  the  previous  knowledge  of 
the  Antarctic  regions  in  geography,  geology, 
snology,  and  botany.  In  1 84  4  he  was  knighted. 
In  1847  he  published  the  results  of  his  dis- 
coveries and  researches  in  the  southern  and 
Antarctic  regions,  in  two  volumes.  In 
January,  1848,  he  made  a  voyage  in  the  En- 
terprise to  Baffin's  Bay  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

Rotherhain,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
York  1480—1500,  had  been  one  of  Edward 
IV.'s  chaplains,  and  in  1468  became  Bishop 
of  Rochester.  In  1476  he  was  translated 
to  Lincoln,  and  in  1474  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  held  the  Great  Seal  till  1483, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  resign  it  by  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  He  was  imprisoned  by  Richard 
for  some  little  while,  and  ufter  his  release 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  part  in 
public  affairs.  In  1480  he  had  been  created 
Archbishop  of  York. 

Rothes,  Jons,  6th  Karl  op,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  After 
the  Restoration  he  became  Lord  Treasurer 
and  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  in  1680  was 
created  a  duke.  On  hisdeath,  however,  in  1681, 
without  male  heirs,  the  duchy  became  extinct. 

Rothesay,  David,  Di  kk  of,  the  eldest 
■on  of  Robert  III.  of  Scotland,  was  a  man  of 
profligate  and  idle  habits;  in  1398  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  by  a 
Scotch  Parliament,  and  two  years  afterwards 
successfully  defended  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ; 
the  same  year  he  married  Marjory,  daughter 
of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas.  Soon  after- 
wards be  was  seized  at  the  instigation  of  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  imprisoned 
in  Falkland  Castle,  where  he  died  of  starva- 
tion (March,  1402). 

Rothschild's  Case  (1847).  Baron 
Lionel  N.  de  Rothschild,  a  Jew,  was  returned 
as  one  of  the  member*  for  the  City  of  London 
in  1847.  His  return  was  perfectly  legal,  but 
he  was  unable  to  take  the  oath  because  it 
contained  the  words,  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
(Christian."  He  therefore  sat  below  the  bar 
for  four  sessions  in  expectation  of  relief  from 
the  legislature.  Being  disappointed,  he  re- 
solved to  try  his  rights  by  the  existing  law. 
He  therefore,  in  1850,  presented  himself  to  be 
sworn.  After  some  discussion  he  was  allowod 
to  be  sworn  on  the  Old  Testament,  but  omitted 
the  words,  "  on  the  true  faith.  &c."  He  was 
immediately  directed  to  withdraw,  and  after  a 
learned  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  he 
could  neither  sit  nor  vote  till  he  had  taken  the 
oath  in  the  usual  manner.    In  consequence, 


he  was  prevented  from  sitting  unttl  1848,  when 
the  disability  was  removed.  [Jews.] 

Common*  Journal ;  Haiuard,  3rd  ser.,  cxin. 
297,  396,  v-  ,  769. 

Roundhead.  The  name  of  Roundhead 
took  its  rise  at  the  same  time  as  the  name 
of  Cavalier,  in  the  tumults  which  occurred 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Bishops  Exclusion 
Bill  at  the  end  of  1641.  Like  Cavalier,  it 
referred  originally  to  the  external  character- 
istics of  the  men,  whoso  party  name  it  after- 
wards became,  "  These  people,  or  citizens," 
says  Lilly,  "who  used  to  flock  unto  West- 
minster, were,  most  of  them,  men  of  a  mean, 
or  a  middle  quality.  .  .  .  They  wert 
modest  in  their  apparel,  but  not  in  then 
language ;  they  had  the  hair  of  their  heads 
very  few  of  them  longer  than  their  ears, 
whereupon  it  came  to  pass  that  those  who 
usually  with  their  cries  attended  at  West- 
minster, were  bv  a  nickname  caUed  Round- 
heads." According  to  Rushworth  the  word 
was  first  used  on  Dec.  27,  1641,  by  David 
Hide,  a  disbanded  officer,  who  in  one  of  the 
riots  drew  his  sword,  and  swore  to  M  cut  the 
throats  of  those  round-headed  dogs  that 
bawled  against  bishops,"  "  which  passionate 
expression  of  his,  as  far  as  I  could  ever  learn, 
was  the  first  mentioning  of  that  term  or  com- 
pellation  of  Roundheads,  which  afterward.' 
grewBo  general."  "From  these  contestations,' 
aays  Clarendon  of  the  tumults,  "  the  twt 
terms.  Roundhead  and  Cavalier,  came  to  bf 
received  in  discourse,  and  were  afterwardf 
continued  (for  the  most  succinct  distinction  oi 
affections  throughout  the  quarrel."  A  dif- 
ferent story  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
given  by  Baxter.  "  Some  say  it  was  because 
the  queen  at  Strafford's  trial  asked  who  that 
round-headed  man  was,  meaning  l'ym,  because 
he  spoke  so  strongly."  The  name  did  not 
go  out  of  use  till  after  the  Revolution. 

Clarendon,  Hurf.  *flht  R*bMio* ;  Raah  worth, 
HUtoriMi  Collection*;  Baxter,  IAJ* :  Lilly, 
Monarchy  or  no  Monarchy.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Round  Robin,  The  (February,  17*9), 
an  engagement  in  writing  between  twenty 
Irish  peers  and  thirty-seven  commoners,  with 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  at  their  head.  It  bound 
all  who  signed  it  to  make  government  impos- 
sible if  the  viceroy  punished  any  one  of  them 
by  hkss  of  office  or  pension  for  their  conduct 
on  the  regency  question.  Lord  Buckingham 
encountered  them  by  an  increase  of  the 
pension  list,  and  the  majority  being  frightened 
consented  to  give  up  their  engagement.  The 
Duke  of  leinster  and  the  Ponsonbys,  how- 
ever, held  out  and  lost  their  places. 

Rous,  John  (d.  1491),  chaplain  at  Guy- 
cliff-upon-Avon  in  Warwickshire,  wrote  "  a 
History  of  England  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  It  is  of  some 
importance  for  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Richard  III.  This  work  has  been  published 
by  Hearne- 
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Rowena  is  said  to  have  Wn  the  daughter 
of  Hengost,  and  to  have  become  the  wife  of 
Vortigern.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  autho- 
rity for  her  existence,  and  her  name  is  cer- 
tainly not  Teutonic.  The  legend  of  Kowena 
and  Vortigern  is  told  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

Rowton  Heath,  The  Battle  of,  was 
fought  during  the  Great  Rebellion  (Sept.  24, 
164a).  After  Naseby  Charles  L  took  refuge 
in  Wales,  where  ho  strove  to  collect  fresh 
troops.  In  tho  middle  of  .September  he 
formed  the  plan  of  marching  northwards  to 
join  Montrose,  and  raising  tho  siege  of  Ches- 
ter on  his  way.  The  king  himself,  with  part 
of  his  forces,"  succeeded  in  entering  Chester, 
which  was  not  completely  invested.  But  tho 
besiegers  under  .Sir  William  Brercton  were 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  Yorkshire  horse 
under  Colonel  Poyntz  and  Sir  Marmaduko 
Langdale,  who  commanded  the  troops  charged 
with  tho  duty  of  raising  the  siege,  attacked 
rashlv,  and  was  taken  between  the  forces  of 
Brereton  and  Poyntz,  and  utterly  routed. 
Ho  lost  300  killed"  and  wounded,  and  1,000 

Srisonors.     This  defeat,  and  the  news  of 
lontrose's   defeat  at  Philiphaugh,  obliged 
the  king  to  abandon  his  plan. 
Phillips,  dril  H'ar  in  Walt*. 

Roxburgh,  ono  of  the  four  burghs,  was 
surrendered  to  the  English  {1 174).  as  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Falaise  (q.v.j, 
being  restored  to  Scotland  by  Richard  I.  (1 186}. 
in  1216  it  was  burnt  by  John.  In  1296  it 
was  given  up  to  Edward  I.  In  1312  it  was 
«irprised  hy  the  Black  Douglas,  and  having 
been  regained  by  the  English,  was  in  1342 
stormed  by  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay.  In  1346 
it  was  retaken  by  the  English,  who,  although 
the  town  was  "destroyed  in  the  reign  of 
James  L,  held  the  castle  until  1460,  when  it 
fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  Scotch  after  a 
severe  siege,  in  which  Janus  II.  was  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  cannon.  The  abbey  of 
Roxburgh  was  destroved  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  (1545). 

Royal  Commissions  ol  inquiry  may 
bo  appointed  by  the  crown  at  its  discretion, 
or  upon  tho  direction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  upon  the  address  of  ono  or  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  and  it  is  only  to  obtain  an  inquiry 
into  corrupt  practices  at  elections  that  it  is 
necessary  (by  the  Act  15  &  16  Vict.,  c.  57) 
that  both  Houses  should  unite  in  the  address. 
It  is  not  usual  to  appoint  member!  of  the 
government  unless  the  inquiry  affects  their 
own  departments,  or  is  non -political ;  and 
members  of  a  commission  who  subsequently 
enter  office  are  usually  superseded,  or  abstain 
from  signing  the  report.  In  commissions 
appointed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  the 
members  are  sometimes  nominated  in  the  Act 
itself  (the  first  example  of  this  Kin*  the 
Commission  on   I.nnd  Tax  Assessment  in 


1692).  But  in  a  Royal  Commission  strictly 
so  called,  names  are'  not  usually  communi- 
cated to  Parliament  beforehand.  A  commis- 
sion cannot  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
ments, or  tho  giving  of  evidence,  nor  can  it 
administer  an  oath,  except  by  special  Act  of 
Parliament.  Tho  most  notable  cases  of  the 
conferment  of  such  authority  are  ( 1 }  the  Act  of 
1867,  which  not  only  gave  the  above  powers  to 
the  Trades  Union  Commission,  but  also  em- 
powered it  to  indemnify  witnesses  upon  con- 
dition of  complete  confession,  and  '2)  the  Act 
of  1888,  relating  to  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party,  and  conferring  similar  powers. 

A  good  account  of  the  procedure  in  Royal 
Commissions  will  lie  fomid  iu  Alpheus  Todd, 
/».irlMii»unJai  y  Govrrnmmt  in  En-jland,  ii.,  p. 
345.  [W.  J.  A.J 

Royal  Society,  The,  grew  out  of  two 
small  groups  of  friends  who  met  occasionally 
in  London  and  Oxford  to  discuss  scientific 
questions  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  These  were  organised  into  a  definite 
society  in  1660;  in  1662  it  was  granted  a 
charter  by  Charles  II.,  and  incorporated  as 
the  Royal  Society.  The  king,  as  well  as  his 
brother  James,  placed  their  names  in  tho  list 
of  members.  Its  early  meetings  took  place 
in  Gresham  College,  and  afterwards  in  Crano 
Court;  thov  were  transferred  in  1782  to 
Somerset  House,  and  to  Burlington  House  in 
1857. 

Sprat.  Hi»f.  o/Boi.«l  Society,  1*57  ;  Weld.  Jfu». 
of  Royal  Society,  1847;  Tranvictioni  (from  1885). 

Rudyard,  Sin  Benjamin.  In  tho  Parlia- 
ment of  1621  Rudyard,  who  had  recently  been 
appointed  Surveyor  of  the  Court  of  Wards, 
was  one  of  ''that  band  of  politicians  who 
hoped  to  reconcile  a  stirring  foreign  policy 
with  the  fullest  devotion  to  tho  crown.*'  In 
1624  ho  was  put  forward  as  the  exponent  of 
Buckingham's  new  policy  of  war  with  Spain, 
and  in  subsequent  Parliaments  was  "  the 
usual  mouthpiece  of  the  government.''  At 
the  beginning  of  tho  Long  Parliament  he  was 
so  far  convinced  of  abuses  in  the  government 
that  ho  proposed  tho  removal  of  evil  coun- 
sellors from  the  kin^,  though  without  punish- 
ing anyone  ;  and  when  the  Bishops  Exclusion 
Bill  was  King  discussed,  he  advocated  in  a 
vague  way  u  return  to  primitive  episcopacy. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  well-meaning  dealer 
in  useless  commonplaces,  without  any  force  of 
character. 

The  indei  to  Gardiner,  Ui*t.  of  F.n.jUnd,  (Tires 
references  to  his  chief  speeches. 

Bufos.    [William  II  ] 

Rullion  Green.THE  Battle  of  (Novem- 
ber, 1666),  resulted  in  a  defeat  of  the  insurgent 
Covenanters  under  Colonel  Wallace  at  tho 
hands  of  tho  royal  troops  led  by  General 
Palzicl.  Rullion  Green  is  a  valley  dividing 
the  Pentland  Hills. 

Rumbold,  Richard  {d.  1685],  was  an 
officer  in  Cromwell's  regiment.   He  guarded 
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the  scaffold  at  Charles  I. 'a  execution,  and  was 
present  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  After  the 
iU  '  •(  n  he  settled  down  at  the  Rye  House 
near  Hoddeadon  in  Hertfordshire.  Here,  in 
conjunction  with  others,  he  planned  the  as- 
aa^ination  of  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and 
Kumbold  had  to  floe.  In  1685  he  took  part  in 
Argyle's  invasion,  was  captured  and  put  to 
death.  "  Surrounded  by  cowardly  and  factious 
associates,"  says  Macaulay,  "  he  had,  through 
the  whole  campaign,  behaved*  himself  like  a 
soldier  trained  in  the  school  of  the  groat  Pro- 
tector, had  in  council  strenuously  supported 
the  authority  of  Argyle,  and  had  in  the  field 
been  distinguished  by  tranquil  intrepidity." 

Rump.    [Loxo  Parliament.] 


_  or  Runic  characters,  comprise  the 
alphabet  used  by  the  Teutonic  nations.  There 
were  originally  twenty-four  letters  in  thir 
alphabet,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  god  Odin. 
Probably  it  was  introduced  by  Phoenician 
traders  to  the  people  living  on  the  Baltic  coast. 

Bunjeet  Singh  (A.  1780,  d.  1839). 
Upon  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  empire,  its  terri- 
tories were  divided  between  the  Mahrattas  in 
the  south  and  the  Sikhs,  a  religious  sect,  in 
the  Punjaub.  It  was  the  work  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  the  son  of  a  Birdar  of  one  of  the  Sikh 
principalities,  to  weld  the  loose  Sikh  con- 
federacy into  a  kingdom.  Gaining,  in  1 799, 
the  governorship  of  Lahore  in  return  for  the 
aid  ho  had  given  to  Zeman  Shah  of  Afghan- 
istan, ho  practised  upon  the  religious  fana- 
ticism of  his  Sikh  countrymen,  aud  organised 
tho  "  khalsa  "  or  "  the  liberated  '*  into  an  army 
under  European  officers,  which  resembled  in 
many  points  tho  Ironsides  of  Cromwell.  He 
speedily  conquered  the  neighbouring  sirdars, 
but  ho  found  himself  shut  in  on  the  oast  by 
tho  river  Sutlej,  the  boundary  of  the  British 
territory.  He  was  wise  enough  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peaco  with  the  English  in  1809,  and 
to  this  he  was  faithful  till  his  death.  Ho 
captured  Moultan  in  1817,  Peshawur  in  1819, 
and  Cashmere  in  1819,  and  in  that  year  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Maharajah  (King  of 
Kings).  Tho  Afghans  inflicted  upon  him  a 
defeat  in  1836,  but  his  authority  was  too  firm 
to  bo  shaken  by  disaster,  and  he  seemed  to 
leave  behind  him  a  firmly -established  j»ower 
on  his  death  in  1889. 

Uauter,  fmKot  Kmyin,  p.  312 

Ruuuymede  was  the  name  of  the  small 
island  in  the  Thames  near  Staines,  at  which 
the  Orvat  Charter  was  signed  bv  John,  June 
15,  1215.    [Maosa  Carta  ] 

Rupert.  Phini-b  i*.  1619,  d.  1682),  was 
the  th.rd  son  of  Frederick  V..  Elector  Pala- 
tine, and  Fdizabeth.  daughter  of  James  I. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
king  and  l*arliamcnt.  Rupert  received  the 
command  of  the  Rovalist  cavalrv.  and  took 
part  in  all  the  important  engagements  of  the 
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first  Civil  War.  He  showed  impetuous 
courage,  but  little  judgment,  and  to  this 
defect  the  Royalist  defeat  at  Marston  Moor 
was  largely  due.  His  surrender  of  Bristol  in 
August,  1645,  caused  Charles  to  deprive  him  of 
his  command.  In  1648.  however,  he  was 
given  command  of  the  Royalist  fleet,  and 
showed  considerable  skill  in  eluding  Blake. 
At  last,  in  1661,  Blake  inflicted  on  him  a 
crushing  defeat  and  destroyed  moat  of  his 
vessels.  With  the  remnant,  Rupert  escaped 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  carried  on  a 
buccaneering  warfare  against  English  mer- 
chantmen till  1653,  when  he  managed  to 
reach  France.  After  the  Restoration  he  again 
obtained  high  naval  command,  and  did  good 
service  under  Monk  in  the  war  against  the 
Dutch.  Tho  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  scientific  researches,  Rupert  taking  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

Clarendon,  B%*t.   of  th.-  R<b.'.Uon 
Rupert  and  th*  Cavalier* ;  Sanfoi 
th*  Grtat  JfcWlwn. 

Rushworth,  John  (b.  1607,  d.  1690),  a 
member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  appointed 
Assistant  Clerk  to  the  Commons  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Long  Parliament,  became  in  1645 
secretary  to  his  relative,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
in  1652  one  of  the  committee  for  the  reform 
of  the  common  law,  and  M.P.  for  Berwick  in 
the  Parliaments  of  1658  and  1660.  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  for  some  years  in  ob- 
scurity, but  in  1677  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Keeper  Bridgemsn,  and  appears 
in  1679  and  1681  again  as  M.P.  for  Berwick. 
In  1684  he  was  arrested  for  debt,  and  died  in 
the  King's  Bench  Prison  in  1690.  His 
position  gave  him  opportunities  for  witnessing 
the  most  important  events  of  the  period,  and 
his  Collection*  of  Private  Pa**apr*  of  State, 
Weighty  Matter*  of  Law,  and  Remarkable  Pro- 
eeedinp*  in  Fire  Parl%att,ent*,  chiefly  drawn  up 
from  his  own  shorthand  notes  of  debates  and 
from  State  papers,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  information  for  the  years  it  covers. 

thus 

arranged  :-VoL  i.  (Wl»-W»).  published  1658; 


The  CodeeUon*  is  in  eight  vol s.  They  are 

published 

*ots.  it.  and  hi.,  forming:  Part  II.  (1629—1640). 


WHO;  Trial  of  Lord  Strafford,  usually  counted  as 
toI.  Tiii..  in  the  mnie  yew  WW  .  voU.  It.  and  v.. 
forming  Part  IIL  (1*40-1645  .  1692  :  toU.  o 
an-i  rr".  forming  Part  IV.  (W45-W48),  1701. 
Though  fairly  impartial,  an  outcry  wa»  raised 
against  them,  and  Jtalaon*  Imf«irtuil  ColltttHm* 
appeared  in  1682  83  aa  a  coirectcre  front  the 
loyalist  *>de.  [W.  J.  A.I 


Fraxcb*.  Ladt  (i,  1638,  d  1721), 
the  youngest  child  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Ac- 
cording to  Burnet,  Charles  II.  thought  of 
askin?  for  her  hand  to  secure  his  own  resto- 
ration, but  this  is  svarcely  probable.  In  1657 
she  Itecame  the  wife  of  Robert  Rich,  grandson 
of  Lord  Warwick,  who.  however,  died  in  three 
m<»nths.  She  suhswjuentlv  married  Sir  , 
Russet  by  whom  she  had  a  large  famii 
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Russell,  Thb  Family  op,  was  one  of  the 

most  ancient  in  Dorsetshire.  In  1606,  during 
the  brief  stay  of  Philip  of  Austria  on  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire,  where  ho  was  compelled 
to  put  in  by  stiess  of  weather,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  John  Russell,  and  re- 
commended him  for  employment  to  Henry 
VII.  Russell  received  an  appointment  in 
the  Privy  Chamber,  and  was  henceforth  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  public  service.  In 
1539  he  was  made  Lord  Russell,  and  in  1542 
Earl  of  Bedford,  receiving  large  grants  of 
the  confiscated  lands  of  the  abbeys  of  Woburn 
and  Tavistock.  In  May,  1694,  William, 
filth  earl,  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Russell,  Euwakd,  Eakx  or  O&ford 
(ft.  1651,  d.  1727),  nephew  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Bedford,  was  a  naval  officer,  but  withdrew 
from  active  service  when  his  kinsman  William, 
Lord  Russell,  was  beheaded,  and  was  one 
of  the  seven  who  signed  the  invitation  to 
William  III.  On  the  accession  of  William 
he  was  placed  on  the  Privy  Council  lie 
began  in  1691  to  intrigue  with  James,  and 
complained  bitterly  to  William  of  the  neglect 
of  the  Whigs.  In  1692  he  fought  the  battle 
of  La  Hogue.  James  had  imagined  that  the 
English  fleet  was  friendly  to  him,  and  trusted 
the  assurances  of  Russell.  But  the  ill-timed 
declaration  of  the  exiled  king,  and  the  queen's 
ted  letter  to  the  fleet,  had  quite  changed 
mind  of  the  admiral.  He  went  from 
-hi]  to  ship  encouraging  the  crews,  who 
fought  bravely  and  won  a  great  victory. 
In  the  same  year  he  had  a  violent  quarrel 
with  Nottingham  because  he  decided  thut 
the  summer  was  too  far  spent  for  further 
enterprise.  William  found  it  impossible  to 
discard  Nottingham,  and  therefore  deprived 
Russell  of  the  command,  solacing  him  with  a 
rich  place  in  the  household.  He  was  presently 
recalled,  however,  made  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  with 
most  of  the  English  and  Dutch  ships.  On 
his  return  he  was  exceedingly  popular,  and 
was  elected  for  Middlesex  without  opposition. 
Ira  the  accession  of  the  Whig  Junto  to  power 
in  1696  Russell  again  became  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  in  1697  Earl  of  Orford 
and  Viscount  Barfleur.  In  1701  he  wiis 
impciched,  together  with  Portland,  Soruers, 
and  Montague,  by  the  victorious  Tories, 
and  charged  with  complicity  with  the  crimes 
of  Captain  Kidd,  an  accusation  so  absurd 
thit  it  soon  fell  to  the  ground.  During 
the  reign  of  Anne  he  was  excluded  from 
office  until  170»J,  when  ho  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  till  1710.  On  the  accession 
of  (teorge  I.  (1714)  he  was  again  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  Commission, 
but  henceforth  he  took  but  little  part  in 
politics. 

Burnet,  Hut.  oj  kit  then  Tim*. 

Russell,  John  (d.  1494),  was  frequently 


employed  in  affairs  of  state  by  Edward  IV., 
and  in  1476  was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
He  was  translated  to  Lincoln  in  1480,  and 
was  one  of  the  executors  of  Edward's  will. 
In  1463  Gloucester  appointed  him  Chancellor, 
which  office  he  held  till  1485,  when  Richard, 
suspecting  him  of  treachery,  took  the  Great 
Seal  from  him.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  the  affairs  of  his  bishopric. 

Russell,  John,  Earl  (ft.  1792,  d.  1878), 
was  the  third  son  of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and 
entered  Parliament  in  1813  as  member  for 
Tavistock  in  the  Whig  interest.  In  1818  he 
took  up  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
and  moved  four  moderate  resolutions,  hence- 
forth specially  associating  himself  with  the 
Reform  movement,  and  annually  moving  a 
resolution  on  the  subject.  In  1828  he  carried 
a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  and  a  bill  was  subsequently 
passed  to  that  effect.  In  1830  he  became 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  under  Lord  Grey, 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  presentation  of 
the  Reform  Bill  to  the  House  (March  1,  1831). 
His  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
ability  which  he  displayed  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill  j  and  when  Peel  gained  office,  Russell 
was  recognised  as  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
In  1835  he  became  Home  Secretary  under 
Melbourne,  and  in  1839  Secretary  for  War 
and  the  Colonies.  At  the  general  election  of 
1841  Russell  was  returned  for  the  City,  a  seat 
which  he  retained  for  twenty  years.  In  1846 
he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  in  a  letter  to  his  constituents, 
and  in  1846  he  became  Prime  Minister. 
Four  years  later,  in  1850,  he  made  the  great 
mistake  of  countenancing  the  No-Popery 
agitation  by  his  Letter  to  the  Bi»hop  of  Durham 
upon  the  creation  of  a  Catholic  episcoi>ato  in 
Engbind.  and  by  carrying  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  which,  however,  remained  a  dead 
letter.  At  the  end  of  1861  he  quarrelled 
with  and  dismissed  Palmerston,  who  in  tho 
next  year  brought  about  the  fall  of  the 
Russell  ministry.  In  Aberdeen's  ministry 
Russell  was  at  first  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
afterwards  President  of  the  Council;  in  1855 
he  resigned,  and  came  back  to  the  Foreign 
Office  under  PalmersUm  in  1859.  In  186i 
he  was  created  Earl  Russell,  and  became  again 
Prime  Minister  on  Palmerston's  death  in 
1865.  He  was  defeated  in  1866  on  tho 
Reform  Bill,  and  resigned.  He  never  after- 
wards held  office,  though  he  continued  to 
take  an  active  part  in  polities,  and  in  1869 
introduced  a  bill  empowering  the  crown  to 
confer  life  -  peerages.  Earl  Russell  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  edited  himself  selec- 
tions from  his  Sptrcke*  and  I)r*patehe»  with 
introductions,  2  vols.,  1870. 

Russell,^  i  i  im,  Lord  (ft.  1639,*/.  1683), 
the  third  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Bedford, 
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appears  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  <  (pposition 
towards  the  close  of  the  Long  Parliament  of 
Charles  II-  He  commenced  the  attack  uj>on 
the  Duk»«  of  York  which  led  up  to  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill,  by  moving  an  address  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Nov.  4,  1678,  that 
the  duke  should  be  removed  from  the  royal 
council*.  So  popular  whs  he  in  the  country, 
that  fit  the  general  election  in  1679  he  was 
chosen  for  two  counties.  He  was  nominated 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  as  reorganised 
by  Temple,  but  it  was  impossible  that  a 
council  containing  such  discordant  elements 
should  work  together,  and  the  Whig  leaders  ) 
speedily  sought  their  dismissal.  During  the 
Exclusion  Bill  debates  Russell  was  practically 
leader  of  the  House,  and  it  was  he  who  took 
up  the  bill  to  the  Lords  (Nov.  15,  1680). 
But  the  court  was  victorious,  and  in  1683 
took  revenge  by  accusing  Russell  of  partici- 
pation in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  though  it  is  | 
almost  certain  that  Russell  and  his  friends 
had  merely  discussed  the  possibility  of  a 
popular  agitation  for  a  new  Parliament,  and  I 
did  not  contemplate  the  employment  of  force. 
He  whs  tried  for  high  treason  at  the  Old 
Bailey  on  July  13,  1 60S,  declared  guilty,  and 
ex.  <  uted  on  the  21st.  refusing  to  the  last,  in 
spite  of  the  arguments  of  Tillotson  and 
Burnet,  to  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance. 

Unmet.  Huf.  of  fcu  OVn  rim*;  Baake,  Uist. 
of  Eng.,  ir.  ;  Mudulay.  Uist.  0/  Eng. 

Russia,  Relations  with.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  there  were  practically  no  rela- 
tions between  England  and  the  barbarous 
kingdom  of  the  Czars.  The  English  captain, 
Chancellor,  began  in  1553  both  commercial 
dealings  bv  his  voyage  to  the  White  Sea,  and 
diplomatic  intercourse  by  bearing  to  Moscow 
a  letter  of  Queen  Mary  to  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible. In  1568  this  mission  bore  fruit  in 
Ivan's  proposal  of  a  commercial  treaty  giving 
exclusive  rights  to  English  merchants,  and 
a  political  alliance  against  Poland  and 
Sweden  :  but  neither  of  these  was  ever  exe- 
cuted. In  1645  Alexis  Mikhailovitch  lent 
Gersim  Doktourof  to  England  ;  but  on  finding 
the  king  to  whom  he  was  accredited  a  prisoner 
of  his  own  subjects,  the  envoy  withdrew  in 
disgust,  and  the  execution  of  Charles  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  expulsion  of  English  merchants 
from  Russia.  After  the  Restoration,  the  em- 
bassy of  Lord  Carlisle  restored  diplomatic  re- 
lations {1663} :  but  nothing  of  any  importance 
hapiH-ned  tintil  Peter  the  Groat's  famous  visit 
to  England  in  1697.  The  distant  friendship 
of  the  two  nations  was  readily  broken  in 
1717  by  the  condition  of  Peter  with  Charles 
XII.  and  Alberoni,  with  the  intention,  among 
other  objects,  of  depriving  Hanover  of  Bremen 
and  Verden,  and  of  helping  the  Pretender  to 
the  English  throne.  But  these  projects  soon 
passed  away,  and  on  the  whole  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries  were 


maintained  for  the   greater    part    of  the 
eighteenth   century.     The  close  alliance  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  the  notion  that  the  de- 
velopment of  Russia  would  help  in  keeping 
down  France  and  its  northern  ally  Sweden, 
tho  common  policy  of  maintaining  the  C»p 
faction    in  power  in   the   latter  country, 
and  the  importance  of  the  trade  bet»e»:n 
the   two   nations,   all  helped   to  establish 
their  alliance.    In   1748  the  advance  of  * 
Russian  forco  secured  for  England  and  her 
allies  the  Peace  of  Aachen.    But  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  Russia  did  her  best  to  overthrow 
England's  ally,  Prussia.   Yet  Chatham  alwayf 
maintained  the  policy  of  the  Russian  alliance, 
and  in  1769  England  assisted  the   fleet  of 
Alexis  Orlof  in  its  long  voyage  from  th» 
Baltic  to  the  aid  of  the  revolted  Greeks, 
and  an  Englishman  conducted  the  fire-ship* 
which  destroyed  the  Turkish   fleet  in  the 
Bay  of  Tchcsme.    Irf*s  justifiable   was  the 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  England  in  the 
first  partition  of  Poland  in  the  year  1774: 
which  was  ill  requited  by  Catherine  II. 'j 
abandonment,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  reign, 
of  the   English    alliance   in   favour   of  a 
connection  with   France.     Thus,  in  1780, 
Catherine   joined    the    Armtd  Neutrality. 
Little  less  offensive  to  England  was  her  close 
alliance  with  Joseph  II.,  whose  policy  in  the 
Netherlands  was   diametrically  Opposed  to 
that  of  the  English.    The  younger  Pitt  was 
the  first  English  statesman  "who  took  up  that 
position  of  hostility  to  Russia  which  in  later 
times  became  so  general.    While  Fox  elo- 
quently pleaded  for  a  continuance  of  the  old 
connection,  Pitt   formed  an   alliance  with 
Poland,  Prussia,  and   Sweden,  against  the 
"  Colossus  of  tho  North  ; "  but  his  threats 
were  vain  to  prevent  Russia's  triumph  in  the 
Turkish  war,  and  the  inglorious  defeat  of 
Gustavus  III.    of   Sweden.     The  struggle 
against  revolutionary  France  brought  lack, 
however,  the  old  relations     Catherine  in  her 
old  age  was  content  with  denouncing  the 
Revolution.    Paul  I.  joined  the  Second  Coali- 
tion, and  in  1799  English  and  Rusaian  troop 
joined  to  fight  an  unsuccessful  campaign  in 
Holland,  which  led  to  mutual  jealousies  and 
recriminations.  As  a  result  Paul  formed  a  close 
connection  with  his  hero  Napoleon,  and  estab- 
lished a  second  Armed  Neutrality  in  the  north. 
After  Paul's  munler.  Alexander  I.  joined 
the  next  coalition,  but  from  1H07  to  181-*  his 
alliance  with  Najwleon  isolated  England  and 
allowed  the  establishment  of  the  Continental 
System.    After  1815  the  Tory  government 
kept  up  a  friendship  with  the  instigator  of 
the  Holy  Alliance.    The  judicious  policy  of 
Canning  of  joining  with  Russia  to  obtain 
the  liberties  of  Greece  was  ignored  by  the 
ministry  which  called  Navarino  an  untoward 
event.    The  triumph  of  Liberalism  in  Eng- 
land, the  sympathy  excited  by  the  Polish 
insurgents,  the  antagonism  of  interest  in  the 
Levant,  and,  before  long,  in  Asia  as  welL 
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gradually  produced  a  settled  divergence  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  culminating  in  the 
Crimean  War,  and  nearly  leading  to  a  second 
explosion  in  1878.  [Chi mean  War.]  In  1885, 
again,  serious  difficulties  arose  in  connection 
with  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  but  they 
were  referred  to  arbitration.  [A  ro  has  Wars  ; 
North  Sba  Outraoi  ;  Pamirs.] 

Hermann,  Guchtchit  det  Rufuchtn  Stoat*,  and 
Bambaud,  Hist,  of  Rn»tia,  are  (rood  general 
account*  of  Russian  history.  See  the  Haxluyt 
Society's  publications,  especially  Fletcher's 
B.MIWI,  Horsley's  Hus.ia,  and  Lord  Carlialea 
Relation  of  thrtt  Embattirt,  for  the  early  ,rela. 
tioas.  Schuyler,  Lift  of  Ptttr  tht  Qruti ; 
KinglaJte.  /iic-wion  of  I  hi  Crontd. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Rathven,  Albxandkk  (the  Master  of 
(luwrifj,  conspired,  with  his  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Gowrie,  to  kidnap  King  James  VI.  at 
Uowrie  House,  and  to  convey  him  by  sea  to 
Fastcastle  ( 1 600) .  Ruth ven,  having  prevailed 
upon  the  king  to  visit  his  brothers  castle, 
attacked  him  there,  but  was  himself  slain. 
This  affair  is  known  as  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy. 

Rathven,  The  Maid  of  (August,  1581), 
was  the  name  given  to  a  plot  formed  against 
Lennox  and  Arnin.  the  favourites  of  James  VI. , 
which  was  carried  out  by  seizing  the  young 
king  at  Castle  Ruthven,  and  committing  him 
to  the  charge  of  the  conspirators.  In  1582  an 
Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed  in  which  tho 
thanks  of  the  nation  wen  voted  to  the  Earls 
of  Gowrie,  Mar,  and  Glencairn  for  their 
rescue  of  the  king  from  his  obnoxious 
ministers.  In  1583,  however,  James  defeated 
the  Ruth  ven  party,  and  Gowrie  was  executed. 

Rutland,  Ciiahlbs  Manners,  Di  ke  op 
(A.  1754,  d.  1787),  was  appointed  Viceroy  of 
Inland  by  Pitt  in  1783.  He  found  Ireland 
in  a  state  bordering  on  open  rebellion.  Hia 
tirmneas,  however,  prevented  a  proposed  con- 
gress from  meeting  j  1 7H4 ) ;  and,  though  unable 
to  carry  the  commercial  treaty,  he  put  down 
the  Whitehoy  insurrection,  and  restored  in- 
ternal quiet. 

Rutland,  Henry  Manners,  2nd  Eahl  or 
{d.  1563  ,  was  instrumental  iu  procuring  the 
condemnation  of  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudely. 
In  1519  he  was  employed  in  tho  relief  of  Had- 
dington, besieged  by  the  French  ;  and  in  1553 
was  imprisoned  as  a  supporter  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  In  1558  he  collected  a  small  fleet  for 
the  relief  of  Calais,  but  was  too  late. 

Rutland,  Johm  Jams  Robbrt  Mammkrs, 
7th  Di'KBor,  Conservative  statesman  (b.  181*. 
d.  1906),  was  second  son  of  the  fifth  duke 
In  his  youth  he  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  Young  England  jrfitfy.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  Newark  in  1841.  In  Lord  Derby's 
ministry  of  1852  he  was  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  as  also  in  I808— 59  and  1866—67, 
when  he  had  a  scat  in  the  Cabinet.  From 
1874  to  1880,  and  in  1886-  86,  he  was  Post- 
master-General, and  from  1886  to  1892  ww 


Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Ho 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in  1888. 

Rye  House  Plot,  The  (1683),  is  the 
name  given  to  a  conspiracy  formed  by  some  of 
the  extreme  Whigs  in  Charles  I  I.'s  reign,  after 
the  failure  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  5  its  object  was 
the  murder  of  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  king  was  to  have  been  murdered  at  a 
place  called  the  Rye  House,  in  Hertfordshire ; 
but  the  plot  never  came  to  anything,  and  was 
revealed  to  the  court  by  traitors  among  those 
concerned  in  it.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
prominent  Whig  leaders  were  privy-  to  this 
scheme,  which  was  chiefly  formed  by  Rumbold 
and  some  of  the  more  violent  and  obscure 
members  of  the  party.  But  William.  Lord 
Russell,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex  were  arrested  for  complicity  in  it. 
Essex  died  in  the  Tower,  probably  by  his  own 
hand ;  Russell  was  condemned  on  the  evidence 
of  one  witness  and  executed,  together  with 
Sidney  (July  21,  1683),  at  whose  trial  unpub- 
lished writings  of  his  own  were  admitted  as 
evidence  against  him. 

Macau] ay,  Hi»t.  of  A.">. ;  1  Burnet,  Hist.  0/  hxt 
Chen  Txtut  ;  liemoirt  of  W'ltluim,  Lord  Ruucll. 

Rymer,  Thomas  f*.  1639,  d.  1714), 
was  Dorn  at  Northallerton,  and  educated  at 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cumbridge.  In  1692 
he  received  the  appointment  of  historiographer 
royal,  but  he  died  in  poverty.  Rymer's  chief 
interest  to  the  student  of  English  history  is 
his  connection  with  the  work  called  FMerm. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  began  th^ 
publication  upon  the  Continent  of  general 
collections  of  treaties.  Such  works  lteeame 
very  popular,  and  the  Codrx  Jura  Gentium 
Diplomat ieut  of  Iyibnitz  (16931  seems  to  ha-.e 
suggested  to  Halifax  and  Somers  the  ad- 
visability of  publishing  a  similar  collection 
for  England  at  tho  national  expense.  The 
government  accepted  the  proposal,  and  en- 
trusted the  work  to  Rymer.  Fifteen  volumes 
appeared  during  his  lifetime,  and  five  subse- 
quently, rovering  the  period  1101  — 1654.  It 
contains  an  immense  number  of  treaties, 
charters,  &c 

It  is  necessary  carefully  to  distinguish  the 
various  editions :—  (i. )  Original,  15  vols,  ed 
Byiner  (170*-1713).the  later  volumes  departing 
from  the  oriirinal  plan,  and  including  a  larve 
number  of  documents  which  touch  only  domestic 
affairs  ;  16th  vol.  (1716),  prepared  from  Bj uier's 
papers  by  his  assistant,  Sandemou.  who  edited 
the  remaining  volumes  :  17th  (1717),  the  last  two 
being  still  more  miscellaneous  in  thecharacter  of 
their  contents.  An  IHth  vol.  appeared  first  in  172H, 
but  was  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Commons  against  the  breach  of 
privilege  committed  by  printing  part  of  their 
Journal .  it  was  recalled  and  reiasued  (1731). 
Two  more  volumes  were  published  in  17112  uud 
1735.  Churchill  published  the  fir«t  17  vol*  ; 
Tonson  the  last  three  (it.  Tonton'*  (172? 
17*28),  a  reprint  of  the  first  17  vols.  (ed.  Holme*.), 
published  by  Touaou  throuirh  subscription, 
(hi  )  ifu;..,-  (1737-17451,  an  edition  of  the  first 
17vola.  .with  Holineaa  correction s.and  of  Sander 
son  s  three  last  vols.,  published  in  10  vols,  at 
the  Hague,  with  an  important  abridgment  by 
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.  <iv.)  Record  Cc 
,  in  6  i..rt...  and  a  portion  of  4th  vol.  < 
the  period  down  to  1383,  with  additions.  To 
1  be  added  :  it. )  SyUabu* of  F«d*ra.  in 
r  Sir  Tbo*  Hardy,  2  vol*.  (lf*»-lS7:i), 
[  Com  ai  ins  km.  In  the  preface*  to  tbia 
,  valuable  work  a  full  account  and  criticism 
u  given  of  tbe  various  editions. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

By s wick,   Thb  Treatt  of  (Sept.  10, 

1697 j.  terminated  the  war  which  had  begun 
in  1689  between  France  and  the  coalition 
composed  of  the  Empire,  Spain,  England, 
Hrundenburg.  and  Holland.  Louis  had  opened 
negotiations  in  1696,  but  the  other  powers 
had  broken  them  off.    At  length,  in  March 
(1697),    the   French    plenipotentiaries  as- 
sembled at  the  Hague,  those  of  the  coalition 
at  Delft,  and  conferences  were  held  at  Rys- 
wick.    But,  impatient  of  delay,  Ixmia  and 
William  appointed  Marshal  Bouttiers  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  hold  private  meetings 
together.    Terms  of  peace  were  concluded 
(July  6}.    Srwin  and  the  Emperor  refused  to 
agree  to  them ;   but  Spain  soon  gave  way, 
and  on  Sept.  10  the  treaty  wns  concluded 
between  France,  Holland.  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land.   The  terms  were  that  France  should 
acknowledge  William  as  King  of  England, 
Anne  as  his  successor,  and  that  all  assistance 
should  be  withdrawn  from  James.  France 
also  surrendered  all  conquests  made  since  the 
Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  and  placed  the  chief 
fortresses  of  the  Low  Countries  in  the  hands 
of  Dutch  garrisons.    A  month  Liter,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Louis  and  the  Em- 
peror. France  restored  all  towns  captured  since 
the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  with  the  exception  of 
Strasburg,  together  with  Freiburg,  Breisach, 
Philipsburg,  and  the  French  fortifications  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,    l^orniine  was 
restored  to  its  duke,  who,  however,  granted  a 
passage  through  his  dominions  for  French 
troops.    The  Elector  of  Cologne  was  recog- 
nised,  and  the  rights  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  upon  the  Palatinate  compromised  for 
in<;ney.     "  The   Prince   of  Orange,"  says 
Kank'c,  "  who  was  formerly  spoken  of  con- 
temptuously as  the  little  lord  of  Breda,  had 
won  himself  a  position  in  the  presenco  of 
which  the  mightier-t  monarch  the  western 
world  had  seen  for  many  a  century  was  com- 
pelled to  give  way  " 

Ranke,  H\d.  of  Fng. ;    Koch  and  Sctaoell, 
Hittoirt  dft  Trailen  de  Pair. 


8a,  Dom  Pantalkmn,  brother  of  the  Portu- 
guese ambassador  in  Ixmdon,  killed  a  man  in 
a  fray  (Nov.  22,  16o3).  He  took  refuge  at 
the  embassy,  where  it  was  maintained  that 
ho  was  responsible  only  to  his  own  sovereign. 
Arrested  and  tried,  and  induced  to  plead 
by  the  threat  of  the  peine  forte  et  dure,  he 
was  condemned.  Cromwell,  while  pardoning 
his  accomplices,  was  inexorable  against  the 


principal  On  July  10  8a  was  executed, 
amidst  great  popular  rejoicings.  Cromw«lis 
firm  government  was  no  respecter  of  peiHo*, 
and  not  even  the  divinity  which  hedged 
ambassadors  suffered  them  to  violate  the 
municipal  law  of  the  state  in  which  they  wert 
sojourning. 

Statf  Trial*,  Sclafer,  G*ck*lte  rci.  Ptftsysl 

Saadut  Ali  (d.  1814),  the  brother  of  Attf- 
ul-Dowlah,  was  by  a  treaty  made  by  Sir  J<  h. 
Shore  in  1788  assigned  the  vacant  thion*-  u 
Oude,  upon  terms  which  gave  the  English 
the  right  of  garrisoning  the  important  plai 
and  completely  subjected  Oude  to  the  English 
power.  Saadut  Ali  rapidly  became  so  un- 
popular that  he  lost  all  control  over  hi*  on 
troops,  who,  while  useless  for  the  deft  me  of 
Oude,  remained  a  source  of  great  exptnst. 
After  the  insurrection  of  Vizier  Ali,  ■whiih 
had  to  be  put  down  by  British  troops,  1/  rd 
Wellesley  insisted  penmptorily  on  their 
dismissal.  In  1800  the  Nawab  announied 
that  he  intended  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
one  of  his  sons.  Lord  WeUeslty  infomird 
him  that  he  would  consent  to  the  abdim- 
tion  provided  it  was  made  in  favour  of 
the  Company.  The  Nawab  theieupon  with- 
drawing his  abdication,  Lord  WeUetlcj 
ordered  him  to  choose  between  the  cession  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  his  dominion*.  After 
trying  every  possible  means  of  oc  aj  e,  the 
Treaty  of  Lucknow  was  concluded  (Nov.  10 
1801).  Its  provisions  were  that  the  Vizier 
should  cede  a  large  territory,  and  in  return 
should  be  released  from  all  future  demano* 
on  account  of  Oude  or  its  dependencies  ;  that 
the  Company  should  always  protect  and  d*^- 
ft  nd  the  Vizier,  and  that  he  should  onl> 
support  a  few  of  his  own  troops  for  revenc- 
purposes;  that  the  English  should  guaiantre 
to  him  his  remaining  territories :  that  in  the 
exercise  of  his  authority  he  should  in  all  cases 
be  guided  bv  the  advice  of  the  officers  of  the 
Company.  On  Jan.  10,  1802,  l  ord  Weilesle. 
and  the  Vizier  met  at  Cawnpore,  where  the 
former  insisted  on  such  a  reform  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Oude  as  should  remove  th« 
evils  and  abuses  which  had  so  long  coiruj  ted 
all  the  state  machinery.  Vai  ious  rtn  on- 
strances  were  at  intervals  addressed  to  bins 
on  his  government,  especially  during  lM\d 
Minto's  administration,  but  he  had  no  min<i 
for  reforms  which  would  embarrass  his  ar- 
rangements and  curtail  his  revenue.  Ht 
died  in  1814. 

Mill,  Hi*,  of  Mia  ;  WAlfUy  I»*p*t  ck,t. 

Sabert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  and 
nephew  of  Ethelbcrt,  King  of  Kent,  received 
Christianity  from  Augustine,  and  instituted 
the  bishopric  of  London  with  Mellitus  for  it* 
first  bishop.  On  his  death,  his  sons  relapsed 
into  heathenism. 


Sac  and  Soc  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  phrase, 
also  extensively  used  in  the  Norman  period, 
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meaning  the  right  of  jurisdiction  possessed 
by  private  individuals.  When  extensive 
tracts  of  folkland  were  turned  into  bookland, 
in  favour  of  churches,  monastic  bodies,  or 
private  indi%'idual»,  such  jurisdiction  as  had 
been  previously  vested  in  the  king,  in  or  out 
of  the  popular"  courts,  was  transferred  to  tho 
recipient  of  the  grant.  Where  previously 
the  royal  officers  had  sat  in  judgment,  the 
lord  or  the  lord's  reeves  now  sat ;  and  the 
profit*  of  the  jurisdiction  now  went,  not  to 
the  national  exchequer,  but  to  that  of  the 
lord.  And,  as  in  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  times 
the  tendency  was  for  all  folkland  to  pass  into 
bookland,  '  the  national  courts  became  more 
and  more  the  courts  of  the  landowners.  The 
ancient  process  was  retained,  but  exercised 
by  men  who  derived  their  title  from  tho  new 
source  of  justice."  (Stubbs.)  The  grants  of 
»*t  and  toe  did  not  as  a  rule  give  immunity 
from  the  county  courts,  though  they  did  from 
the  hundred  courts.  They  became,  in  fact,  the 
basis  of  the  later  manor  court  loot,  which 
exercised  petty  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the 
tenants  of  the  manor.  The  name  is  derived 
from  two  words,  one  of  which  (nactt)  properly 
means  a  thing,  and  so  presumably  a  thing  in 
dispute  and  litigation ;  the  other  (men), 
jurisdiction.  But,  as  Bishop  Stubbs  says, 
"  the  form  is  an  alliterative  jingle  which  will 
not  boar  close  analysis." 

Stubbs,  Coiwt.*H«{  .  i  .  §  73  ;  EUi«,  /..frolmr- 
tion  to  D-naeaday. 

Sacheverell,  Henry,  D.D.  [d.  1724), 
the  son  of  a  Low  Church  clergyman,  entered 
the  Church,  and  early  attached  himself  to 
the  school  of  I^ud.  He  became  a  fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  1705  he  whs 
elected  chaplain  of  St-  Saviour's,  Southwark. 
In  August,  1709,  he  preached  a  violent 
Assize  sermon  at  Derby,  and  on  Nov.  5,  1709, 
one  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  before  the  civic 
dignitaries  on  "  The  Perils  of  False  Brethren 
both  in  Church  and  State,"  a  tirade  against 
the  Revolution  principles,  Dissenters,  and  the 
Whig  ministry,  especially  Godolphin,  whom 
he  attacked  under  the  name  of  Volpone,  or 
Old  Fox.  It  is  said  that  40,000  copies  of 
this  sermon  were  sold.  The  ministry  were 
uaturally  angry,  and  Sunderland  proposed 
that  Sacheverell  should  be  impeached.  The 
idea  was  taken  up  by  Godolphin,  but  opposed 
by  Somers  and  Marlborough.  Sacheverell 's 
answer  to  the  articles  was  uncompromising. 
When  it  was  decided  to  bring  him  to  trial, 
the  Commons  resolved  to  attend  Westminster 
Hall  in  a  body.  Popular  sympathy  was 
strongly  on  his  side.  "  Sacheverell  and  the 
Church  "  was  the  cry.  He  read  an  eloquent 
defence,  supposed  to  have  been  written  for 
him  by  Atterbury.  The  Lords  declared  him 
jruilty"  by  sixty-nine  to  fifty-two.  He  was 
suspended  for  three  years,  and  his  sermon 
was  burnt  by  the  common  hanfrman ;  but  a 
motion  that  he  should  be  incapable  of  prefer- 
ment was  thrown  out.    The  sentence  was 


considered  an  acquittal;  a  living  was  bestowed 
on  him  in  Shropshire,  and  his  journey  thither 
was  like  a  royal  progress.  The  queen  saw 
how  unpopular  the  ministry  had  become,  and 
hence  was  encouraged  to  carry  out  her  plans 
for  its  overthrow.  [Anne.]  After  the  penod  of 
Sacheverell's  suspension  was  over,  the  queen 

S resented  him  with  the  living  of  St.  Andrew's, 
lolborn.  His  first  sermon,  on  the  text, 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do,"  he  sold  for  £100.  The  Com- 
mons,  to  mark  their  disapproval  of  the  con- 
duct  of  the  previous  ministry,  appointed  him 
to  preach  before  them  on  Ascension  Day. 
Burnet's  viewB  of  his  character  are  hardiy 
overdrawn:  "He  was  a  bold,  insolent  man, 
with  a  very  small  measure  of  religion,  virtue, 
learning,  or  good  sense ;  but  he  resolved  to 
force  himself  into  popularity  and  preferment 
by  the  most  petulant  railings  at  Dissenters 
and  Low  Churchmen  in  several  sermons  and 
libels,  written  without  chasteness  of  style  or 
liveliness  of  expression." 

^  Barton,  HtM}n  »/  quttn ^Jnn*  •'  ^J^'  A™****  t 

Backet's  Harbour,  The  Battli  or 
(1813),  was  fought  on  Lake  Ontario,  between 
the  English  and  Canadians  under  Sir  George 
Prevost,  and  the  Americans  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Brown.  The  advantage 
lay  with  the  Americans. 

Sackville,  Loan  Geo  rob  (b.  1716,  d. 
17H5),  was  the  son  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Dorset. 
He  served  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and 
Fontenoy,  and  fought  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Culloden.  In  1753  he  was 
sent  as  secretary  to  Ireland,  and  quarrelled 
with  the  Speaker,  Boyle.  In  1758  he  refused 
the  command  on  the  coast  of  Britanny,  prefer- 
ring to  serve  in  Flanders,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  "tired  of  buccaneering."  He  com- 
manded the  English  and  German  cavalry  on 
the  right  of  the  allies  under  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  and  when 
orders  were  sent  him  to  charge,  he  obstinately 
refused  to  do  so,  atfecting  to  misunderstand 
the  order,  probably  from  motives  of  jealousy. 
After  enduring  several  alights  from  Ferdi- 
nand, he  resigned  his  command,  and  on  his 
return  home,  a  court-martial  adjudged  him 
unfit  to  serve  in  any  military  capacity.  <  >n 
tho  death  of  George  II.,  he  attempted  to 
return  to  court.  In  the  year  1761  he  was 
elected  member  for  Hythe:  and  in  1762  we 
find  him  complaining  of  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  In  1766  he  was  restored  to  the 
Privy  Council.  In  1770,  in  consequence  of 
inheriting  an  estate,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Germain.  In  tho  following  year  he  fought  a 
duel  with  Governor  Johnstone.  In  1776  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
but  his  military  knowledge  and  talents  ill- 
atoned  for  his  rash  and  violent  temper.  He 
quarrelled  with  his  subordi nates,  especially 
I  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Sir  William  Howe,  and 
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in  1778  threatened  to  resign,  in  a  fit  of  anger 
on  Carleton's  In-ing  appointed  Governor  of 
Charlemont.  He  superintended  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  American  War.  In  the  year 
1782.  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  him,  the 
ministry  persuaded  the  king  to  raise  him  to 
the  peerage.  There  was  great  outcry  at  this, 
and  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  an  attempt  to  remove  the  imputation  of 
cowardice  at  M  in  den.  We  .subsequently  lind 
him  acknowledging  the  fact  that  the"  king 
was  l»t«.  own  minister.  Lord  Saekville  was  a 
man  of  undoubted  talents  and  great  ambition, 
but  of  a  violent  temperament,  which  urged 
him  to  ill-judged  courses. 

W*lpol«.  Mtmoir$  ;  SUmondi.  Hut.  d>  Franct ; 
Ltvkjr.  H.«f.  of  tht  KigkU.u-u  Crnrary;  Stan- 
hope,  Hi*/,  of  Eng. 

Saekville,  -Sir  Richaud  {d.  1566),  the 
father  of  the  famous  Lord  Buckhurst,  was  a 
man  of  great  financial  abilities,  which  he  so 
made  use  of  to  his  own  advantage  as  to  gain 
the  nickname  of  "  Fill  .Sack."  Under  Q  ueen 
Mary  he  waa  a  Catholic,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Court  of  Augmentations  ;  under  Eliza- 
beth, a  Protestant,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Sadleir 's  Case  (1857).  Mr  James 
Sadleir,  member  for  Tipperary,  had  been 
deeply  concerned  with  his  brother,  John 
Sadleir,  member  for  Sligo,  in  a  series  of 
fraudulent  banking  transactions.  On  the 
discovery.  John  Sadleir  committed  suicide 
and  James  Sadleir  led,  Tlie  latter  was 
thereupon  formally  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons  (Feb.  19[,on  the  motion  of  the 
Attorney -General  for  Ireland. 

A.  M.  Sullivan,  St\r  Ireland,  chaps,  xiv.,  xv. 

Sadler,  Sik  Ralph  (b.  1507,  d.  1587),  a 
protege  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  was  much 
thought  of  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  skill  and 
ability  which  he  displayed  as  a  diplomatist. 
In  1539  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  James 
\.  of  Scotland,  to  endeavour  to  detach  him 
from  his  alliance  with  France,  and  to  aid  the 
cause  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  Scotland, 
and  fultillod  his  mission  with  such  discretion, 
that  Henry  appointed  him  one  of  the  twelve 
councillors  who  were  to  assist  his  executors 
in  the  government  during  the  minority  of 
Edward  VI.  In  1547  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pinkie,  and  greatly  distinguished 
him^  lf;  while  in  1549  he  aided  in  suppres- 
sing Ket's  rebellion.  u  The  able  and  truthful 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler"  became  one  of  Elizabeth's 
most  trusted  diplomatic  agents,  and  a  strong 
Puritan,  and  was  often  employed  in  Scotch 
negotiations.  In  1559  he  was  sent  to  the 
Scotch  border  with  instructions  "to  treat  in 
all  aWCJT  with  any  manner  of  persons  in 
Svtlsnd  for  the  union  of  the  realms,"  and  to 
fcjM*t  the  Protestant  party  with  secret  sums 
««»M\ey,  He  was  one  of  the  English  com- 
«*»»4*'r*  at  the  Treatv  of  Leith  (1560).  and 
*  ',Xs*  wm  on  the  commission  of  York 


on  the  occasion  of  the  inquiry  into  the  murdci 
I  of  Darnley.  In  15*4— 85  Sir  Italph  Sadki 
j  acted  as  gaoler  to  Mary  Queen  of  S*x>ts  in 
Tutbury  Castle;  but  found  the  charge  of  hti 
whom  "  he  had  held  in  his  arms  na  a  baby  " 
so  irksome,  that  he  petitioned  to  be  removed, 
After  the  execution  of  Mary-,  in  whose  trial 
he  took  part,  he  was  again  sent  on  a  diplo- 
matic errand  to  Scotland  to  announce  to 
James  VI.  his  mother's  death,  arid  to  explain 
that  Elizabeth  was  in  no  way  to  blame.  This 
delicate  mission,  which  he  successfully  accom- 
plished, was  his  last,  as  he  died  a  month  or 
two  later. 

Pnytr$  of  Sir  Rnlyh  Sadler  with   Mr-mcnr  by 
Sir  Walter  Soott  ( 18ft»> ;  Froude.  MM.  of  £nj>. 

Sadoolapore,  The  Battlk  or  (Bee.  3, 
1848),  was  fought  during  the    Sikh  War. 
After  the  failure  at  Ramnuggur,  I>ord  Gough 
ordered  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell   to  cross  the 
Chenab  at  Wuzeerabad  and  turn   the  Sikh 
position.     Shere  Sing  thereupon  withdrew 
from  Ramnuggur,  and  the  two  armies  met  at 
the  village  of  Sadoolapore.    For  two  hours 
the  British  sustained  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
without  returning  till  they  were    fully  in 
range,    when   their  artillery   opened  with 
deadly  effect.    The  Sikhs  retired  slowly,  and 
Sir  Joseph  did  not  deem  it  wife  to  follow. 
The  advantage  of  the  action  doubtless  rested 
with  Shere  Sing,  who  had  marched  away  at 
his  own  will  to  a  better  position,  but  Lord 
Gough  thought  fit  to  claim  the  victory.  [Sikh 
War.  ] 

St.  AlbanB,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  famous  Roman  municipium 
of  Verulamium,  is  famous  as  the  site  of  one  of 
the  greatest  Benedictine  abbeyB.    It  gains  its 
modern  nnme  from  Alban,  said  to  have  been 
martyred  there  under  Diocletian.    The  abbey 
was  erected  in  his  honour  by  Offn  of  Mcrcia 
in  796.    The  town  dates  from  the  days  of 
Abbot  Ulfsige.  who  built  the  three  ]>arish 
chun  hes.    The  oppressions  of  the  abbots  led 
the  town  to  join  the  peasants'  revolt  of  1381. 
In  1455  and  1461  two  battles  of  more  political 
than  military  importance  were  fought  between 
the  Yorkists  und  Lancastrians.    The  abbey 
church,  made  parochial  at  the  Dissolution, 
was  made  a  cathedral  in  1877. 

St.  Albans,  The   First  Battle  or 
(1455),  was  the  first  engagement  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.    It  was  brought  about  by  the 
recover}'  of  Henry  VI.  in  1455,  and  the 
termination    of  York's  protectorate.  The 
Somerset  party  were  again  in  power,  and 
York,  seeing  his  inftuenco  at  an  end,  deter- 
mined to  secure  by  force  of  arms  the  down- 
fall of  Somerset.  *  Accordingly  he  collected 
troops  in  the  north  and  marched  towards 
London.     The  king  advanced  in  force  to 
meet  him,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  at  nego- 
tiation, a  battle  followed  which,  though  only 
lasting  half  an  hour,  had  most  important 
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results.  Somerset  was  slain,  together  with 
other  Lancastrian  nohles,  the  king  wounded, 
and  York  completely  victorious. 

St.  Albans,  The  Second  Battle  or 
(1461),  was  fought  by  Queen  Margaret  and 
the  Lancastrians  against  the  Karl  of  War* 
wick.  After  the  victory  at  Wakefield 
Margaret  marched  towards  L»ndon,  and  was 
met  at  St.  Albans  by  Warwick.  The  Lan- 
castrians gained  the  day,  the  king  was  re- 
leased, and  Warwick  compelled  to  retire. 
But  with  incredible  folly  the  results  of  the 
battle  were  altogether  thrown  away.  Ixmdon 
was  not  occupied,  nor  was  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick prevented  from  effecting  a  junction 
with  Edward.  The  Lancastrians  retired  to 
the  north,  and  within  a  fortnight  the  Yorkists 
were  in  possession  of  London,  and  Edward 
recognised  as  king. 

St.  Albans,  The  Ootoczl  of  (Aug.  4. 
1213),  was  one  of  the  general  councils  of 
John's  reign.  It  is  extremely  important  in 
constitutional  history  as  a  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  representative  system,  since 
U  was  attended,  not  merely  by  the  great 
barons,  but  by  representatives  (the  reevo  and 
four  others)  of  the  people  of  the  towns  in 
the  royal  demesne.  .The  Council  waa  called 
by  the  Justiciar  Geoffrey  Fitz-Poter,  who 
promised  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  Henry  J. 
henceforth.  In  the  same  year,  in  a  summons 
to  a  Council  at  Oxford  (of  the  proceedings  of 
which  there  is  no  record  ;  indeed,  it  is  possible 
that  it  never  met),  each  of  the  sheriffs  is  or- 
dered to  send  four  discreet  men  from  his  shire. 

St.  Albans,  Francis  Bacon,  Yiscot  nt 
(A.1561,rf.  1 626),  often  called  (though  of  course 
incorrectly)  Loan  Bacon,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  Ix>rd  Keeper  under  Elizabeth. 
At  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  at  sixteen 
he  became  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  went 
to  France  in  the  retinue  of  the  English 
ambassador,  Sir  Amyas  Panlet.  Here  he 
stayed  a  couple  of  years,  until  he  was  recalled 
to  England  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Iyft 
with  but  scanty  means,  he  now  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  study  of  law,  and  l»egan 
that  long  struggle  for  preferment  in  which 
was  spent  the  greater  j*art  of  his  life.  In 
1584  he  entered  Parliament,  and  in  1686 
became  a  Bencher.  But  for  some  years  after 
this  he  made  no  progress.  I/ord  Burleigh,  to 
whom  he  naturally  looked  for  assistance — for 
the  Treasurer  had  married  the  sister  of 
Bacon's  mother— distrusted  him,  and  paid 
no  attention  to  his  frequent  appeals ;  while 
the  younger  Cecil  was  probably  jealous  of  his 
cousin's  ability,  and  constantly  threw  obstacles 
in  his  way.  In  1593,  however.  Bacon's 
friendship  with  Essex  seemed  about  to  open 
to  him  the  path  to  distinction.  Tho  place  of 
Attorney-General  became  vacant,  ana  Essex 
demanded  it  for  him,  but  in  vain ;  for  the 
influence  of  the  Cecils  waa  victorious,  and 
Hist. -35 


their  nominee  Coke  was  appointed, 
this  time  dates  that  bitter  rivalry  between 
Bacon  and  the  great  master  of  the  common 
law,  which  was  ultimately  to  bring  about  the 
fall  of  both.  Essex  failed  even  to  gain  for 
his  friend  the  Solicitor's  place,  and  attempted 
to  console  him  bv  the  gift  of  an  estate  worth 
£1,800.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  many 
Essex  had  rendered  to  him,  Bacon 
took  a  prominent  part  on  the  side  of  the 
crown  in  the  prosecution  of  the  earl  for  high 
treason,  and  was  employed  to  write  a  pamphlet 
to  justify  the  action  of  the  government. 

At  James's  accession,  Bacon,  with  a  crowd 
of  others,  was  knighted.  He  was  a  pro- 
minent figure  in  the  Parliament  of  1604, 
and.  while  acting  as  S[M)kesmait  of  the  Com- 
mons, pleased  the  king  by  flattery,  and  by 
the  skill  with  which  he  arranged  compro- 
mises, especially  in  the  matter  of  the  Bucking- 
hamshire election.  On  the  question  of  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  Bacon  heartily 
sympathised  with  the  king ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  proposals  to  be 
laid  before  the  commission,  and  as  a  member 
of  it  argued  ably  in  support  of  James's  project. 
In  1606  he  married  Alico  1  tarn  ham,  an 
alderman's  daughter.  In  June,  1607,  he  at  last 
gained  a  foothold  upon  the  ladder  of  promotion, 
and  became  Solicitor-General.  As  such  his 
work  was  chiefly  of  a  routine  character;  in 
the  Commons,  however,  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  discussions  upon  the  Great 
Contract.  After  Salisbury's  death,  in  1612, 
Baron  was  able  to  come  into  closer  contact 
with  the  king,  and  henceforth  bis  rapid  rise 
was  certain.  In  Oct.,  1613,  he  waa  made 
Attorney-General ;  but  though  this  office 
gave  him  a  prominent  place  among  the  royal 
ministers,  his  work  waa  but  to  carry  out  and 
defend  royal  decisions,  and  he  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  general  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. Ho  took  part  in  the  trials  of  Peacham 
and  Somerset,  defended  the  benevolence  of 
1614  — 15,  and  assisted  in  the  humiliation  of 
Chief  Justice  Coke  in  1616.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  favour  of  Buckingham, 
Bacon  became  Lord  Keeper  in  March,  1617, 
in  Jan.,  1618,  Chancellor,  in  the  Julv  of 
the  same  vear  Baron  Verulam,  and  in  Jan., 
1621,  Viscount  St.  Albans,  lie  was  still 
a  mere  agent  of  the  government,  and  when 
he  chanced  unintentionally  to  offend  Bucking- 
ham in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  of  Coke'a 
daughter,  he  had  to  make  a  degrading  sub- 
mission. 

When  Parliament  met  in  January,  1621. 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  public  hostility  to 
the  Chancellor.  The  Commons  were  eager  to 
join  the  king  in  a  contest  with  Spain,  but 
James  refused  to  declare  for  a  war  policy  ; 
whereupon  the  Commons  in  disgust  turned 
to  the  discussion  of  domestic  grievancea. 
Foremost  amongst  these  were  the  monopolies. 
An  attaek  began  upon  the  referees,  i.e.,  those 
law  officers  (including  Bneon)  and  others  who 
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Lad  certified  to  the  legality  of  the  monopolies ; 
and  Coke,  now  one  of  the  loaders  of  the 
Boose,  turned  the  assault  especially  upon 
tho  Chancellor.  Meantime  a  committee  had  1 
boon  sitting  to  inquire  into  abuses  in  the  j 
courts  of  justice.  Apparently  to  the  surprise 
of  the  world,  Bacon  was  in  March  accused 
of  having  received  bribes ;  the  Lords,  after 
hearing  witnesses,  were  convinced  of  his 
guilt ;  and,  what  is  most  strange  of  all,  Bacon 
made  no  attempt  to  defend  himself,  but  throw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Lords  and  the 
king.  Yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gardinor, 
who  has  gi^on  a  detailed  account  of  the  most 
important  accusations  brought  against  him, 
tint  "  the  charge  that  Bacon  knowingly  and  , 
corruptly  sold  or  delayed  justice  falls  entirely 
to  the  ground.  The  only  possible  explanation 
of  his  conduct  is  that,  with  his  usual  careless- 
noas  of  forma,  he  contented  himself  with 
knowing  that  the  immediate  reception  of  the 
money,  which  he  believed  himself  to  have 
fairly  earned,  would  not  influence  his  decision ; 
in  other  words,  that  without  a  corrupt  motive 
he  accepted  money  corruptly  tendered  "  {Hut., 
iv.  81).  Bacon  saw  that  the  attack  was  due 
to  political  animosity,  and  that  no  defence 
would  save  him;  by  complete  submission  ho 
might  escape  with  a  more  lenient  sentence. 
Moreover,  though  ho  was  confident,  and  justly, 
of  his  own  integrity,  he  could  not  fail  to  see 
how  evil  was  the  practice  which  he  had 
allowed  to  continue :   "  I  was  the  j  us  test 

1'udge  that  was  in  England  these  fifty  years, 
tut  it  was  tho  justest  censure  in  Parlia- 
ment that  was  these  two  hundred  years." 
He  was  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine,  to 
imprisonment  during  royal  pleasure,  to 
exclusion  from  Parliament,  office,  and  court. 
'l*he  fine  was  remitted  and  Bacon  was  re- 
leased  from  the  Tower  after  two  or  three 
days*  imprisonment ;  but,  though  his  advice 
was  occasionally  sought  by  the  govern- 
ment, he  never  again  obtained  office,  and 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  entirely 
in  literary  work. 

More  important,  perhaps,  than  tho  events 
of  his  life  are  the  political  theories  which 
he  consistently  advocated.  His  ideal  was  a  j 
paternal  monarchy.  The  king,  aiming  at 
tho  good  of  his  people,  able  to  employ  the 
wisest  counsellors,  and  possessed  of  wide 
information,  must  be  better  able  to  guide  the 
nation  aright  than  tho  unorganised  body  of 
well-meaning  country  gentlemen  called  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  he  ought  to  use 
their  help  and  explain  his  purposes  to  them. 
The  work  of  government  demanded  an  intel- 
lectual power  such  as  trained  statesmen  alone 
p««es8.Mi  ;  the  king,  unmoved  by  the  interests 
of  anv  class,  i  ould  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
all  eiiisses  better  than  lawyers  or  squires. 
Yot  facts  proved  too  strong  for  Bacon,  as 
they  afterwards  proved  too  strong  for 
Strafford,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  Bacon  in 
power.    Bacon  was  employed  us  a  useful 


tool ;  he  was  seldom  seriously  consulted  on 
important  matters.  None  of  his  groat  projects 
were  carried  out,  and  while  he  was  holding 
up  in  many  a  carefully  written  state  pa|>er 
the  picture  of  a  patriot  king,  the  country  was 
being  governed  by  Buckingham.  Bacon's 
life  was  a  dual  one.  Iiis  dominant  interest 
was  the  increase  of  human  knowledge  by  the 
new  way  which  he  could  teach  (Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  1605;  Novum  Organum, 
1620).  There  will  always  be  a  question  as  to 
the  relation  between  Bacon's  active  and  specu- 
lative life.  Probably  he  wished  for  power 
chiefly  because  it  would  enable  him  to  can  > 
out  hid  great  plans  lor  the  social  good. 

The  main  sources  of  information  alour  K  u-oc 
are  his  Work*,  edited  witb  most  valuable 
introductions,  Ac,  by  8 podding  and  Ellis.  For 
Bacon  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  time, 
Oardiner,  Hut.  of  En9.,  especially  vol  iv  .  mart 
bo  consulted.  See  also  Charles  de  Ke.uuaat. 
Bacon  m  Vit,  ie.  A  very  useful  short  bi  irrupny 
is  written  by  R.  W.  Chnrch.  Kuno  Fischer. 
Front  Bacon  von  Vtrulam  und  Seint  NaikfoU}tr, 
is  an  exhaustive  statement  of  B  toon's  philoso- 
phical position.  [W.  J.  A.] 

St.  Aldwyn,  Visooukt.  [Hicxs-B*ach, 

8 IB  M  ICHABL.J 

St.  Brice's  Day,  Thk  Massacre  op 

(Nov.  13,  1002),  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  report  that  the  Danes  in  Eng- 
land had  formed  a  plot  for  murdering  the 
king  and  the  Witan.  Accordingly  orders 
were  sent  forth  that  all  the  Danes  should  De 
slain.  Mr.  Freeman  thinks  the  story  of  the 
massacre  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  it  only  included  those  Danes  who  had 
stayed  behind  from  Sweyn's  army. 

St.  Carilef,  William  of,  or  Saint 
Calais,  was  first  Prior  of  St.  Calais  in  Maine, 
and  then  Abbot  of  St.  Victor's  in  Le  Mans, 
and  ultimately  became  Bishop  of  Durham  in 
1080.  Famous  in  the  history  of  his  see  for 
substituting  monks  for  secular  canons  in  his 
cathedral  church,  he  ha*  a  place  in  history  as 
the  foremost  adviser  of  William  Rufus  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  The  chronicler  of 
Peterborough  says  («.a.  1088),  "  So  well  did 
the  king  to  the  bishop  that  all  England  fol- 
lowed his  counsel  and  did  so  as  he  would." 
But  in  a  few  months  he  joined  the  feudal 
movement  against  William,  apparently  under 
circumstances  of  great  treachery.  Involved  in 
the  general  failure,  his  temporalities  were 
seized,  his  lands  were  ravaged,  and  he  him- 
self brought  to  trial  before  tho  king's  court. 
"  His  trial,"  says  Mr.  Freeman,  "  is  of  great 
I  constitutional  importance,  both  as  illustrating 
the  procedure  of  the  Norman  courts  at  an 
early  stage  of  development,  and  because  in 
the  course  of  it  William  made  the  first  re- 
corded appeal  to  Rome  against  the  judgment 
of  the  'Wise  Men."'  After  every  legal 
subtlety  had  been  exhausted,  William  was 
banished  to  Normandy.  But  in  1091  he  w:*s 
restored  to  his  see,  and  again  exercised  great 
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influence  over  Rufu*.  The  first  appellant 
to  Rome  now  figures  as  the  king's  adviser 
against  Anselm.  But  in  1095  he  reverted  to 
his  old  policy  by  joining  the  feudal  rising  of 
Mowbray,  and  only  his  death  on  Jan.  1,  1096, 
saved  him  from  a  second  trial  before  the 
Witenagcmot.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapter- 
house, that  the  monks  who  loved  their  founder 
might  ever  have  his  tomb  before  their  oyes. 
Apart  from  his  liberality  to  his  church,  he 
appears  in  history  as  a  thoroughly  unscrupu- 
lous man. 

The  only  full  account  of  William  of  St. 
Calais  is  in  Freeman's  W'tlUam  Rvfu*.  vol.  L ,  ana 
vol.  ii.,  note  c.  ^*r-  Freeman  compUiu^of^the 

writers. 

St.  Charles,  in  Lower  Canada,  was  tho 
scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Canadian  rebels  in 
1837  by  Colonel  Wotherall. 

St.  Denis,  in  Lower  Canada,  was  the 
scene  of  a  partial  victory  of  the  Canadian 
rebels  in  1837  over  the  government  troops 
under  Colonel  Gore. 

St.  Eustache ,  in  Lower  Canada,  was  the 
scene  (1837)  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  rebel 
Canadians  under  Girod  by  Sir  J.  Colborne. 
This  was  the  last  skirmish  in  the  Canadian 
insurrection. 

St.  Giles's  Fields,  Th*  Msbtixo  in 

(1414),  was  planned  by  the  I/dlards.  A  large 
body  (report  said  a  hundred  thousand  in 
number)  was  to  assemble  in  St.  Giles's  Fields* 
outside  London,  where  they  would  be  met  by 
thousands  of  city  apprentices,  and  headed  bv 
Sir  John  Oldcastle.  Their  design,  it  was  said, 
was  to  murder  the  king  and  his  brothers, 
make  Oldcastle  regent,  and  destroy  all  the 
cathedrals  and  monasteries  in  the  land.  Tho 
vigilance  of  Henry  V.  defeated  their  designs ; 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  closed,  and  St. 
Giles  s  Fields  occupied  by  troops,  who  easily 
fiit  the  insurgents  to  flight. 

St.  Helena,  an  island  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  was  discovered  (1601)  by  Juan  de 
Nova  Caste  11a,  a  Portuguese  navigator;  in 
1513  a  small  settlement  was  formed  by  some 
Portuguese,  but  had  only  a  short  existence. 
In  1588  the  island  was  visited  by  Captain 
Cavendish,  and  in  1645  was  occupied  by 
the  Dutch,  who,  however,  relinquished  it  in 
1651  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  About 
166*2  the  Fast  India  Company  obtained  a 
charter  for  the  occupation  of  the  island  from 
Charles  II.,  and  a  large  settlement  was 
speedily  formed.  In  1672  the  island  was 
surprised  and  captured  by  the  Dutch,  but 
was  retaken  in  the  following  year.  It  was 
held  by  the  East  India  Company  until  1833, 
when  it  was  surrendered  to  the  British 
government.  St.  Helena  is  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  place  of  imprisonment  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  died  there  (1821). 
General  Cronje,  Colonel  8chiel.  and  a 
juge  number  of  Boers  were  shipped  to  8L 


Helena  in  1900  as  prisoners  of  war.  The 
garrison  was  withdrawn  fiom  the  island  in 

1906. 

St.  John,  Oliver  {b.  circa  1598,  d.  1673), 
a  prominent  lawyer  and  politician  of  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1626,  and  soon  identified  himself  with  the 
popular  party.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  defence  of  Hampden  in  tho  question  of 
Ship-money.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Short  and  Long  Parliaments,  and  in 
January,  1641,  the  Icing,  with  a  view  of 
conciliating  the  popular  party,  mado  St.  John 
Solicitor-General.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
was  one  of  tho  managers  of  Strafford's 
impeachment,  and  on  every  occasion  opposed 
the  wishes  of  the  king,  till  at  last,  in  1643,  he 
was  removed  from  his  office.  He  was  mado 
by  Parliament  one  of  tho  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Seal  in  1643,  and  held  this  office 
till  1646.  In  1648  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  was  soon 
after  made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State. 
He  was  closely  connected  with  Cromwell  by 
marriage,  and  supported  him  in  his  expubuou 
of  Parliament,  but  was  opposed  to  tho  Pro- 
tectorate, though  we  subsequently  find  him 
favouring  the  idea  of  kingship,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  members  of  Cromwell's  House  of 
Lords.  After  Cromwell's  death  he  supported 
the  Parliament  against  the  army,  and  on  the 
Restoration  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being 
excepted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement.  His 
character  is  painted  in  unfavourable  colours 
by  all  historians.  Mr.  Carlyle  speaks  of  him 
as  "a  dusky,  tough  man,  whose  abstruse 
fanaticisms,  crabbed  logics,  and  dark  am- 
bition issue  all  in  dreaded  avarice  at  last ; " 
and  Clarendon  describes  him  as  being  "a 
man  reserved,  of  a  dark  and  clouded  coun- 
tenance, very  proud  and  conversing  with  very 
few,  and  those  men  of  his  own  humour  and 
inclinations." 

Carlyle,  Oemweira  L*tttr$  and  8p**eka ; 
Clarendon.  UxM  of  th<  Hellion .  May,  EM.  a/ 
the  Long  Parliament. 

St.  Kitt's  (St.  Chkistophkh's),  one  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  1493,  and  was  the  first  West 
Indian  island  colonised  by  tho  English ;  they 
settled  there  under  Sir  Thomas  Warner  (1623), 
who  three  years  later  was  made  governor  of 
the  island  by  Charles  I.  In  1629  the  colony 
was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  many  of 
the  settlers  killed.  Part  of  the  island  was 
occupied  by  French  planters,  between  whom 
and  the  English  there  was  a  perpetual  in- 
ternal war  ;  which  lasted  until  the  island  was 
finally  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  1713.  In  1782  St.  Kitt's  was  taken 
by  the  French,  and  in  1805  was  again  ravaged 
by  a  party  of  marauders  of  the  same  nation. 
The  government,  which  was  representative, 
was  vested  in  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  legis- 
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lative  and  executive  council,  and  a  house  of 
representatives.  In  1871  St.  Kitt's  joined 
the  federation  of  the  Leeward  Inlands ;  its 
local  government  is  that  of  a  Crown  colony, 
but  it  sends  representatives  to  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  chief 
production  of  the  island  is  sugar. 
B.  M.  Martin,  Brit  UK  Colonic*. 

St.  Leger,  >Sik  Anthony,  was  sent  over 
to  Ireland  in  l.ri87  as  commissioner  of  for- 
'  /eked  lands,  and  in  August,  1540,  became 
Lord  Deputy.  His  government  was  vigorous 
and  successful.  He  subdued  the  Kavanaghs, 
and  their  chief  had  to  give  up  the  title  of 
"The  MacMurrough."  At  a  Parliament 
held  by  him  about  thiB  time,  even  Desmond 
attended,  and  this  was  considered  a  great 
achievement.  He  was  able  to  send  Irish 
troops  to  Scotland  and  France  to  take  part  in 
the  king's  wars.  In  1546  he  subdued  the 
long  refractory  clans  of  the  O'Moores  and 
O  Connors.  In  1651  Sir  James  Croft  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Ix>rd  Deputy,  but  he  was  again 
Lord  Deputy  from  1553  to  1556.  His  sons 
both  in  turn  became  Lord  Presidents  of 
Munstcr. 

St.  Leger,  Sir  Warham,  son  of  Sir 
Anthony  St.  Leger,  succeeded  in  relieving 
Haddington,  1548,  when  besieged  by  the 
French  and  Scotch.  In  1566  he  defeated 
Shane  O'Neil,  and  in  1579  did  good  service 
in  the  Desmond  rel>ellion  in  spite  of  Ormonde's 
opinion  of  him,  that  he  was  "  an  old  alehouse 
knight,  malicious,  impudent," void  of  honesty; 
an  arrogant  ass  that  had  never  courage, 
honesty,  or  truth  in  him.*' 

St.  Leonards,  Edward  B i'rten  shaw 
Stoden,  Lord  (b.  1781,  d.  1875),  was  the  son 
of  a  hairdresser  of  Duke  Street,  West- 
minster. He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  (1807).  In  1822  he  became  a 
king's  counsel  and  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  at  different  times  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Weymouth, 
Melcombe  Regis,  and  St.  Mawes ;  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  Parliamentary  discussions,  and 
was  foremost  among  those  who  opposed  the 
Reform  Bill.  In  June,  1829,  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  Prime  Minister,  he  was 
appointed  Solicitor-General;  and  in  1854, 
when  Sir  R.  Peel  formed  a  ministry,  Sir 
Edward  Sugden  went  to  Ireland  as  Lord 
Chancellor.  Resigning  that  office  on  tho 
retirement  of  the  cabinet,  he  was  returned 
for  the  House  of  Commons  for  Ripon,  and 
vacated  his  seat  in  September,  1841,  on 
resuming  under  Sir  R.  Peel's  ministry  his 
position  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in 
which  he  continued  until  tho  disruption  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  1846.  For  some 
time  he  did  not  figure  prominently  in  public 
a  fairs,  but  accepted  the  post  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  Lord  Derby' s  first  administration  in 
1852,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  us  Lord 
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St.  Leonard*.  In  1858  Lord  Derby  wa» 
desirous  that  Lord  St.  Leonards  should  again 
receive  the  Great  Seal,  but  he  declined  the 
responsibility  in  consequence  of  his  advanetd 
age,  though  he  afterwards  took  an  active  and 
influential  part  in  the  business  of  Parliament, 
and  exerted  himself  to  keep  up  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
judicial  tribunal,  and  to  correct  by  legislation 
several  anomalies  in  the  law  of  property. 
Campbell,  Lit*  of  tkt  Chancellor*. 

St.  Lucia,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502.  In 
1635  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Frenrh, 
and  four  vears  later  an  English  settlement 
was  formed  on  the  island,  though  the  colonists 
wen-  almost  all  murdered  shortly  afterwards 
by  the  natives.  In  1664  the  island  was  taken 
by  an  English  expedition  from  Barbad<«e«. 
headed  by  Lord  Willoughby,  but  was 
cvaeuated  "in  1667.  In  1718  St.  Lucia  was 
granted  by  Louis  XV.  to  Marshal  D'&trcee, 
and  in  1722  by  George  I.  to  the  Duke  of 
Montague.  The  result  was  a  collision  betweeu 
the  two  parties  of  colonists  (1723),  which 
ended  in  a  compromise ;  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapellc  (1748)  the  neutrality  of  the  island 
was  recognised,  but  in  1756  it  was  seized  and 
garrisoned  by  the  French,  to  whom  it  was 
given  up  by  the  Treat)*  of  Paris  (1763).  In 
1778  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  and 
held  by  them  for  five  years,  at  the  eud  of 
•which  time  it  was  exchanged  for  Grenada. 
In  1794  it  was  token  by  Lord  St  Vincent, 
but  evacuated  in  the  following  vear,  though 
in  1 796  it  again  fell  into  tho '  hands  of  a 
British  expedition,  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby.  In  1802  St.  Lucia  was  restored  to 
France  by  tho  Peace  of  Amiens,  but  the  next 
year  was  taken  by  General  Greenfield,  and 
has  over  since  remained  under  British  rule. 
Martin,  Coloniu;  B.  Edwanles,  Wut  /  fcd.es. 

St.  Mary's  Clyst,  Trb  Battlb  of 
(Aug.  3,  1549),  was  fought  near  Topsham  in 
Devonshire,  between  the  royal  troops  and  the 
West  Country  insurgents;  the  latter  were 
defeated  after  a  severe  engagement. 

St.  Patrick,  The  Apostle  of  Ireland, 
was  born  at  Kilpatrick,  Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland,  in  373.  When  sixteen  years  old, 
Patrick  was  carried  off  in  a  raid  of  Picts 
and  Scots  and  sold  to  an  Irish  chief.  Six 
years  afterwards  Patrick  escaped  to  France, 
and  lived  as  a  monk  at  Tours  and  L£rins. 
In  406  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  Ireland. 
His  preaching  was  highly  successful.  Patrick 
died,  probably  at  Antrim,  in  463. 

St.  Ruth  (d.  1691),  a  distinguished 
French  general,  arrived  at  Limerick  in  1691, 
to  take  command  of  the  Irish  army.  He  had 
commanded  Irish  troops  in  Savoy,  and  did  his 
best  to  discipline  his  forces.  Unfortunately,  be 
quarrelled  with  both  Sarafield  and  Tyroonnel. 
Irritated  at  the  capture  of  Athlone,  he  deter- 
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mined  to  give  battle  to  the  English  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  advice  of  his  Irish  officers.  At 
Aghrim,  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  battle, 
his  head  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball. 
MncaHa  E-icidium  •  Macaulay,  HiU.  of  i.'nj. 

St.  Vincent,  ono  of  tho  "Windward 
Islands,  was  discovered  by  Columbus  (1498). 
In  1627  it  was  grunted  by  Charles  I.  to  Lord 
Carlisle,  but  no  permanont  settlement  was 
made  in  tho  island  until  1719,  when  some 
French  colonist*  amo  from  Martinique.  In 
1748  the  neutrality  of  St.  Vincent  was  recog- 
nised by  tho  Peace  of  Ai.x-la-Chapelle,  but  in 
1762  the  island  was  taken  by  the  English 
and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  tho  following  year ;  in  1779  it  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  was  restored 
to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (1783). 
In  1794  nn  insurrection  broke  out  amongst 
the  natives  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  planters,  and  on  its  suppression  5,000 
negroes  were  sent  out  of  the  island.  The 
government  of  St.  Vincent,  which  extends  to 
some  of  tho  Orcnadino  Islands,  is  vested  in 
an  administrator,  an  executive  council,  and 
a  legislative  council  of  fuur  official  and  three 
unoflk-i.il  members.  Tho  chief  wealth  of  the 
island  is  derived  from  sugar,  coffee,  and 

Shepbartl,  UiU.   of  SL    Ti*c*nt ;  Martin, 
Co  towns, 

St.  Vincent.  John  Jkrvis,  Eaw-  (*. 
1736,  d.  1823),  entered  the  navy  at  tho  early 
age  of  twelve,  and  first  saw  active  sorvice  in 
the  expedition  against  Quebec  in  1769,  after 
whuh  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  commander. 
In  1774  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  ship 
of  eighty-four  guns,  and  in  1778  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  Keppel's  engagement  off 
Brest.  In  1782  ho  was  knighted  for  captur- 
ing a  large  French  ship  when  separated  from 
the  rest  of  his  fleet  by  a  fog.  In  1784  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  North  Yar- 
mouth. In  1 7U0  he  was  returned  for 
Wycombe,  and  was  at  the  same  time  pro- 
moted to  bo  rear-admiral.  He  vacated  bis 
<eat  on  tho  outbreak  of  war,  and  was  des- 
patched to  tho  West  Indies.  His  health 
•offered  considerably,  but  in  1795  he  took  tho 
commend  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  ho  won 
the  battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  Created  Earl 
St.  Vincent,  he  rendered  invaluable  service  in 
the  mutiny  of  tho  sailors,  by  his  resolution 
and  prudence.  In  1800  he  was  appoint**!  to 
command  tho  Channel  fleet  in  succession  to 
Lord  Bridport,  but  threw  up  the  com- 
mand in  the  next  year  on  being  appointed  to 
preside  over  the  Admiralty.  There  he  set  to 
work  to  reform  some  of  the  many  abuses 
which  had  long  existed  in  the  management  of 
the  navy.  In  May,  1804,  he  was  superseded 
by  Viscount  Melville,  and  on  Fox's  accession 
to  offieo  in  1806.  again  took  the  command  of 
the  Channel  fleet.  In  that  year  he  was 
accused  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  "gross 


neglect  in  the  ouilding  and  repairing  oi 
ships."  The  charge  was,  however,  refuted 
by  most  convincing  details :  and  Fox  moved 
that  "  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  St.  Vincent,  in 
his  late  naval  administration,  has  given  an 
additional  lustre  to  his  exalted  character,  and 
merits  the  approbation  of  tho  House."  The 
motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  In 
tho  following  March,  Earl  8t.  Vincent  retired 
from  his  command,  but  devoted  some  of  his 
time  to  politics,  and  was  a  keen  opponent  of 
the  Perceval  ministry.  In  1814  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Marines,  and  in  1821 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  A  great  and  original 
commander  at  sea,  Earl  St.  Vincent  gained  by 
his  impartial  j ustice  the  love  and  admiration  of 
his  men,  and  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Admiralty  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  put 
an  end  to  the  terrible  abuses  which  were 
almost  undermining  the  strength  of  the  navy. 

Ailea.  B*ttU*  of  <**  1:  - .  ■ .  - K  Stttjj;  Jame*. 
Xaind  UUt. ;  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe. 

St.  Vincent,  Thb  Battlb  of  Ca»-e  (Feb. 
14,  1797),  ended  in  tho  complete  defeat  of 
tho  Spanish  fleet.  The  Spanish  admiral, 
having  been  falsely  informed  that  Sir  John 
Jervis  had  only  nine  ships,  determined  to 
attack  him  with  his  twenty-seven.  Nelson, 
sailing  to  join  tho  English  fleet,  had  fallen  in 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  on  arriving  at  Sir 
John's  station  off  Capo  St.  Vincent  on  Feb. 
13,  informed  him  of  the  enemy's  movements. 
The  next  morning  the  Spaniards  hove  in 
sight,  and  were  attacked  before  they  could 
form  in  line.  By  a  rapid  movement,  Sir 
John  passed  through  their  fleet,  and  thus  at 
once  cut  off  nine  ships,  which  wore  unable  to 
join  their  companions,  and  soon  took  to  flight. 
The  admiral  then  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
main  body,  and  gave  the  signal  to  attack  in 
succession.  Nelson,  in  the  rear,  using  his 
own  judgment,  disobeyed  the  order,  and  at 
once  came  into  action  with  seven  Spanish  ships 
at  once.  Ho  was  joined  by  Trowbridge,  and 
together  for  nearly  an  hour  they  supported 
this  unequal  contest.  Then  Collingwood 
came  up,  and  took  two  of  the  ships  off  his 
hands.  By  these  tactics  Nelson  prevented 
tho  main  body  from  joining  the  nine  separated 
ships,  or  from  getting  off  without  an  engage- 
ment. The  battle  was  confined  chiefly  to 
that  part  of  tho  fleet  which  Nelson  had  en- 
gaged. These,  however,  formed  tho  most 
important  part  of  tho  fleet,  aud  they  were 
nearly  all  captured.  Tho  greater  number  of 
the  enemy's  ships  got  safely  away  without 
being  severely  engaged.  Sir  John  Jervis 
fully  recognised  the  great  service  rendered  by 
Nelson,  and  publit-Iy  thanked  him.  Tho 
victor)"  was  decisive,  and  for  some  time 
rendered  the  Spanish  fleet  almost  powerless. 
Tho  news  of  it  was  received  in  England  with 
rapturous  applause,  and  Jervis  was  created  an 
earl. 

James.  Naral  Hi>'. ;  Soutbey.  Lift  of  StV»n ; 
Harrison,  L'fiofStU-m;  Alison.  Hut.  n/Kwi*!*. 
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Salabut  Jung  '  1782),  son  of  theNizam- 
ul-Mulk,  was  appointed  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Deccun  on  the  death  of  Mirzapha  Jung,  in 
1751,  without  grown-up  children.  His  eleva- 
tion was  the  result  of  Buasy's  influence,  and 
his  close  adherence  to  the  enterprising  French- 
man made  the  French  masters  of  the  whole 
Deocan.  A  quarrel  soon  broke  out  between 
the  Nizam  and  Bussy,  which,  though  healed 
for  a  time,  became  permanent  in  1769.  This 
threw  Salabut  Jung  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  with  whom  he  speedily  concluded  a 
treaty,  and  was  recognised  as  lawful  Nizam 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Mil),  H.4.  of  India. 

Saladin  Tithe,  The,  was  levied  in  1188 
for  the  support  of  the  Crusaders  against  the 
powerful  Saracen  chief,  Saladin.  Its  chief 
importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
instance  of  a  tax  on  personal  property,  a 
tenth  of  all  movables  being  exacted  from 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  except  those  who  had 
themselves  taken  the  cross.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting as  illustrating  the  employment  of 
jury  to  assess  doubtful  cases. 
Stubiw,  Sr  Uct  Ckarltn. 

Salamanca,  Tits  Battle  or  (July  22, 
1812),  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  of  Wel- 
lington's victories  in  Spain.  At  noon,  Mar- 
mont,  whose  object  was  to  cat  off  the  English 
retreat,  despatched  the  whole  of  his  left  wing 
♦o  seize  the  road  from  Salamanca  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  while  many  of  his  troops  were  still 
marching  through  a  thick  forest  of  cork  trees. 
Wellington  at  once  perceived  the  opportunity 
of  cutting  off  the  entire  left  wing  thus 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  The 
English  hurried  down  from  their  vantage- 
ground  on  the  hills,  and  at  Ave  o'clock 
Pakenham  fell  upon  the  head  of  Marmont's 
division,  which  was  marching  in  disorder, 
under  the  idea  that  the  British  were  in  full 
retreat.  In  half  an  hour  the  French  left  was 
utterly  overwhelmed,  and  fell  back  in  hoj>e- 
loss  confusion  upon  the  centre  and  right,  both 
of  which  were  already  retiring  before  the 
attacks  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions.  The 
chief  French  generals  had  fallen,  and  the 
command  devolved  on  Clausel,  who  tried  to 
form  a  connection  with  the  remnants  of 
Marmont's  division.  But  before  the  French 
could  rally,  the  English  cavalry,  supported 
by  infantry,  were  upon  them ;  and  what  the 
former  left  undone,  the  latter  completed. 
Even  now  Clausel  attempted  to  retrieve  the 
disaster  Bringing  up  some  fresh  troops,  he 
made  so  fierce  an  attack  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  divisions,  already  exhausted  by  their 
previous  struggles,  that  they  were  only  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  arrival  of  Clinton 
with  the  sixth  division,  which  had  been 
hitherto  unengaged.  Their  arrival  finally 
decided  the  battle.  The  French  were  hope- 
lessly routed,  and  it  required  great  skill  on 
Foy's  part  to  save  even  the  relics  of  bis  army. 


Meanwhile  the  road  to  Madrid  was  now  open 

to  Wellington.    [Penxhsvlar  Was.] 

Napier,  Ptni*iuiar  War;  Cliatoii,  Ptni*s*lar 
War. 

Salar  Jung,  Sib  (</.  1883),  was  descended 

from  the  great  Jleer  Allum.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  the  Nizam.  Under  his 
able  management  the  Hyderabad  8tate  con- 
tinued to  prosper.  He  never  swerved  in  his 
allegiance  to  England,  even  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  In  1860  he  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Star  of  India.  He  continued  to  rule  the 
Hyderabad  State  with  judgment  and  benefi- 
cence until  his  death. 

Salbhye,  Thb  Treaty  or  (May  17,  1782), 
was  concluded  between  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  Scindia  on  behalf  of  the  Mahrattas. 
Its  stipulations  were  that  all  territory  acquired 
by  the  English  since  the  Treaty  of  Poorunder 
should  be  restored ;  that  the  Guicowar  should 
be  replaced  in  his  original  position  in 
Quzerat;  that  Kagoba  should  be  allowed 
three  lacs  of  rupees  a  year;  that  Hyder 
should  be  required  to  relinquish  all  his  con- 
quests in  the  Carnatic,  and  to  release  all  his 
prisoners  within  six  months,  and,  in  case  of 
refusal,  should  be  attacked  by  the  forces  of 
the  Peishwa. 

Sals),  Sir  Robert  p.  1782,  d.  1845),  after 
a  long  and  distinguished  military  career, 
commanded  a  column  in  the  second  Burmese 
War.  He  went  with  the  Afghan  expedition 
in  1839,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Ghuzni,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  in  s 
hand-to-hand  encounter.  After  the  occupa- 
tion of  Cabul  and  the  evacuation  of  Afghan- 
istan, he  retired  into  Jcllalabad  for  winter 
quarters.  Here  he  was  besieged  by  Akbar 
Khan  (Jan.-April,  1842),  but  raised  the  siege 
before  the  arrival  of  General  Pollock's  rebeT- 
ing  force.    He  was  killed  at  Moodkee. 

Salisbury  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
which  was  transferred  to  it  from  the  adja- 
cent town  of  Old  Sarum  in  1217.  The  Sarum 
bishopric  had  been  founded  in  1058.  In 
1295  Old  Sarum  returned  a  member  to  Par- 
liament, though  Salisbury,  or  New  Sarum, 
was  even  then  a  more  important  place,  and 
did  so  regularly  from  1360  to  1832,  till  dis- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  The 
cathedral  of  Salisbury  was  begun  in  1220. 

Salisbury,  Councils  at.  (1)  In  1086, 
after  the  completion  of  the  DoomBdav  Survey, 
William  I.  summoned  a  meeting  of  all  the 
landowners  of  England,  "  of  whomsoever  they 
hold  their  lands,"  to  take  the  national  oath  of 
allegiance  to  himself.  (2)  In  1116  a  rimilar 
gathering  was  convoked  by  Henry  I.  to  swear 
to  the  succession  of  the  Etholing  William. 
These  councils  were  of  great  constitutional 
importance  as  illustrating  the  permanence 
of  the  national  element  in  the  English 
state  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
feudalism. 
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Salisbury,  John  db  Montacvtb,  Earl 
or  (4  l  ion  ,  nephew  of  the  second  oarl, 
of  Richard  lis  chief  friends.  He 


one 


took  part  in  the  proceedings  against  Glouces- 
ter in  1397.  and  m  1400  joined  the  conspiracy 
against  Henry  IV.  He  was  seized  by  the  people 
at  Cirencester,  and  beheaded  without  trial. 

Salisbury,  John  or  (rf.  1180),  studied 
at  Paris  under  A  be  lard,  and  other  great 
philosophers  of  the  day.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  made  Secretary  to  Arch- 
bishop Theobald,  and  through  his  influence 
was  employed  by  the  king  on  diplomatic 
errands.  He  was  the  confidential  adviser  of 
Becket,  and  shared  his  disgrace  and  exile. 
In  1176  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
which  sec  ho  held  for  four  years.  His  most 
important  work  is  tho  I'olyeraticm,  in  which 
he  attacks  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  court.  Besides  this,  he 
wrote  a  life  of  his  friend  Becket,  and  numerous 
letters  of  his  have  been  preserve*",  and  are  of 
considerable  historical  value. 

Salisbury,  Richard  Neville,  Earl  or 
(b.  1400,  d.  1460),  was  a  son  of  Ralph  Neville, 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  obtained  the 
earldom  of  Salisbury  by  marrying  Alice, 
heiress  of  Thomas  Montacute.  He  served  in 
France  under  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
York,  became  Warden  of  the  West  Marches, 
and  strenuously  opposed  the  surrender  of  the 
English  princes  in  France.  He  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  Somerset,  and  in  1459  Lord 
Audley  was  commissioned  to  arrest  him,  but 
he  defeated  Audley  at  Blorc  Heath.  For  this 
he  was  attainted  and  obliged  to  flee  to  Calais. 
In  the  next  year  he  returned  and  joined  the 
Duke  of  York,  but  being  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Wakefield,  he  was  beheaded.  His 
eldest  son  was  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Salisbury,  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  or  (b. 
1663,  d.  1612),  the  son  of  Lord  Burleigh  by 
his  second  wife,  after  a  somewhat  distinguished 
Parliamentary  career,  was  appointed  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1596,  in  Bpite  of  the  intrignes 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  procure  that  office  for 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  Sir  Robert  managed  to  obtain  a  large 
share  of  the  queen's  confidence,  and  so  roused 
the  enmity  of  Essex  as  to  cause  him  to 
attempt  his  removal  from  court :  Cecil  was 
subsequently  a  chief  instrument  in  the  earl's 
disgrace  and  fall.  During  the  last  few  years 
of  Elizabeth's  life,  Cecil  was  engaged  "in  a 
secret  correspondence  with  James,  and  on  her 
death  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  new  king, 
by  whom  he  was  confirmed  in  all  his  offices. 
Cecil,  who  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Spain, 
found  himself  at  variance  with  James  on  that 
point,  but  nevertheless  managed  to  become  so 
indispensable  a  minister  that  he  was  created 
in  1604  Viscount  Cranborne,  and  in  the 
following  year  Earl  of  Salisbury.  In  1608,  on 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  he  became 
Lord  Treasurer,  and  acquired  immense  power, 


being  practically  the  king's  only  minister ;  he 
died  in  1612,  as  it  was  said  "of  too  much 
business."  The  four  years  of  his  government 
were  marked  by  vigorous  administration,  and 
by  disputes  on  the  question  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  in  taxation,  the  crowning  example 
of  which  was  the  issue  of  the  Book  of  limit*. 
[James  I.J  Salisbury  was  a  man  of  wisdom 
and  experience,  who  kept  up  tho  traditions  of 
Elizabeth's  government  in  the  court  of  James. 

Gardiner,  Hist  of  £m.  1903—1946:  Tytlsr, 
Lift  of  Raltxgh  ;  Hume,  Trtato*  and  Plot 

Salisbury,  Robbbt  Arthur  Talbot  Gas- 
coionbCecil,3rbMarquimof(0.  1830,rf.  1903), 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford ;  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls' 
College,  and  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Stamford  as  Conservative  in  1853.  He 
represented  that  borough  till  1868,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  marqmsate.  In  Lord  Derby's 
third  administration  he  was,  in  July,  1866, 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  but 
resigned  on  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  following 
year.  In  1869  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  to  Bucceed  Ix>rd 
Derby.  In  1874  he  again  took  office  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  During  his  tenure  of 
office  he  introduced  and  carried  the  University 
Commission  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  colleges 
of  the  two  universities  In  1878  he  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
in  that  capacity  accompanied  Lord  Beacons- 
field  to  the  Conference  at  Berlin.  He  retired 
from  office  with  his  chief  (1880);  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  became  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
1885  he  became  Premier  and  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, and  was  again  I*rime  Minister  in  1 886, 
taking  in  addition  (Jan.,  1887)  the  Foreign 
Secretarv's  portfolio.  In  1895  he  once  more 
became  Premier  and  Foreign  Secretary.  He 
resigned  office  in  1902. 

Salisbury,  Thomas,  one  of  the  six  con- 
spirators in  the  Babmgton  Plot  who  were 
specially  told  off  to  assassinate  Elizabeth,  was 
executed  at  Tyburn  (September,  1586). 

Salisbury,  William  Montacvte,  1st 
Earl  or,  was,  as  Lord  Montacute,  one  of 
Edward  III.'s  chief  friends  and  advisers,  and 
devised  the  plan  for  seizing  Mortimer.  For 
his  services  he  was  made  Seneschal  of  Aqui- 
taine  and  Lord  of  Mun,  and  in  1337  Eail 
of  Salisbury.  He  was  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Scotch  and 
French  wars.    He  died  in  1344. 

Salomons'  Cass.  Iu  1851  Mr.  Alder 
man  Salomons,  a  Jew,  was  returned  for  the 
borough  of  Greenwich,  made  his  ap]««rancti 
in  Parliament,  and  took  the  oaths,  omitting 
lbs  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  christian." 
He  was  directed  to  withdraw.  Later,  how- 
ever, he  entered  the  House  and  took  his  seat 
abov.-  the  W,  and  was  only  removed  by  the 
intcrjK>fiition  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  The 
House  of  Commons  agreed  to  a  resolution  ir 
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«w  of  the  Baron  de 
In  the  meantime,  however," 
_j  Hay,  **  be  had  not  only  sat  in 
f  hat  had  voted  m  three  division* | 
Htxue  had  done  him  an  injustice, 
,.  -.  s-  ,r.   1 1-  rtuuit)  for  obtaining  * 
.^tatracUoa  of  the  statutes  by  the 
,    .  iu        indgmenl  n  the 

r.'A  :  :.x  |  i~r"  affirmed  by  the  <  ourt  of 
Eich^a^r  <  haraber,  it  was  soon  placet. 
U-vood  further  doubt  that  no  authonty 
.hurt  of  »  statute  was  competent  to  dispense 
with  tbo*>  words  which  Mr.  Salomons  had 
omitted  from  the  oath  of  abjuration."  [Jews; 

^"lUaaard,  M~t».  M  wet.,  cxviii.  »7».  1320. 

gampford  Courtenay.THE  Battle  or 
AbcvhC  1 lo49).  was  fouirht  between  Ixml 
Ru^ll  and  the  Western  insurgents,  resulting 
in  the  hn.il  defeat  of  the  latter.  Sampford 
u  a  village  on  the  slope*  r.f  Dartmoor.  <  )n 
Whit  Sundav  the  revolt  had  begun  at  the 
same  place  bv  the  people  compelling  the 
Jriest  to  read  mass  in  Latin  instead  of  the 
new  hi  vice  book. 

Fronde,  Hitt.  o/Kny.,  vol.  v. 

Sampson,  Thomas  (A.  1517  d  1 5891  one 
of  the  Reformers  of  the  reign  of  Edward  \  I., 
was  compelled  to  live  abroad  during  the 
Marian  persecution  on  account  of  his  reutfious 
opinions.  After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
he  returned  to  England  and  became  Dean  of 
Christ  Church.  In  1567  be  was  imprisoned 
for  Nonconformity. 

Meal,  Hi.*,  "/  Puritan: 

Sanchia,  ttcoad  wife  of  Richard  of 
Cornwall,  King  of  the  Romans,  was  the 
dauirhtei  of  Count  Raymond  of  Provence, 
»nd  the  sister  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  HI. 

Bancroft,  William  (t>.  1617,  d.  1693), 
Arvhlnshop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at 
Frwaungtield,  in  Suffolk,  and  educated  at 
Lm-s.tnu.'l  o-llege,  Cambridge.  Ejected 
hi*  fellowship  in  1641)  for  royausm,  he 
mod  in  exile  till  Charles  II.'s  accession. 
•  r  ■  v  -  ),,,.  w„s  made  master  of  bit  college, 
*fj<-«ards  Dean  of  York  and  Dean  of  St. 
IWs,  and  in  1677  archbishop.  Soon  after  the 
i.-<>>«o..ii  of  .lames  II.  he  came  into  collision 
wm.  :h.  king  On  the  promulgation  of  the 
J*. •  of  Indulgence,  Sancroft  and  six 

a:  t.s-  «.5r»g»ns  presented  a  petition  to  the 
jurxirwJ  the  measure.  In  consequence, 
prelates  were  committed  to  the 
!688),  and  tried  in  the  Court 
vni^  *  fVovh  for  misdemeanour  (Juno  28), 
Ho-  tb-  'Btv.  »n  spite  of  pressure  from  the 
nV~  acquitted  thorn.  Sancroft  was 
>«j  esrrow-minded  man,  a  strone 
H-^  Churchman.  Though  he  led 
^w-r.T  Hisr--^  against  James  II.,  he  ad- 
- — T^ttk  v  acheme  in  tho  Convention 
*nt  «t»ded  bv  refusing  to  take 
i  and  Mary,    lie  was  de- 


prived of  his  see  in  1690,  and  died  three 
years  later  at  FreasingfiekL 

MlM  Strickland.  Lit*,  of  Uu  Hetrn  B*h*f~; 
Macaulay,  Hut.  ofKtq. 

Sanctuary  was  the  name  given  to  a  place 
privileged  as  a  safe  refuge  for  criminals  and 
political  offenders.   All  churches  and  church- 
yards were,  down  to  Henry  VI II.'s  time,  in- 
vented with  this  protective  power.  The  possible 
stay  in  sanctuary  of  any  fugitive  was  strictly 
limited  to  a  period  of  "forty  days,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  he  was  bound  to  quit 
the  realm  by  the  nearest  port  assigned  him  by 
the  coroner  to  whom  he  had  communicated  the 
circumstances  of  his  case.  During  his  journey 
to  the  sea-coast  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  seli-banishment,   the  claimant  of 
sanctuary  privileges  was  guaranteed  immunity 
from  molestation  as  he  journeyed  on,  cross  in 
hand.     In  Henry  III.'s  reign,  Hubert  de 
Burgh's  non-compliance  with  the  forty  days' 
sanctuary  regulation  placed  him  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  By  Henry  VII. 's  time,  the  cus- 
tom of  sanctuary  was  very  much  abused,  having 
become  the  mains  of  shielding  criminals  of  all 
kinds  from  justice,  and  at  bis  request  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  made  three  important  altera- 
tions in  it.  First,  that  if  a  man,  while  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  sanctuary,  should  take  advan- 
tage of  his  position  to  commit  some  further 
offence  against  the  laws  of  his  country,  he 
should  at  once  and  for  ever  forfeit  the  benefit 
of  sanctuarv ;  secondly,  that  the  l>enefit  of 
sanctuary  should  be  strictly  limited  to  a  man's 
personal  safety,  and  in  no  degree  apply  to  the. 
protection  of  his  private  property ;  thirdly, 
that  when  treason  was  the  motive  for  seeking 
sanctuary,  the  king  might  have  the  offender 
specially  looked  to.    By  27  Henry  VIII.,  c. 
ID,  sanctuary  men  were  ordered  to  wear  dis- 
tinctive Wlges,  and  were  forbidden  to  (-any 
weapons,  or  to  bo  out  at  nights,  on  jiain  of 
forfeiture  of  their  privileges.     Until  tho 
twenty-first  year  of  James  I.,  tho  custom 
still  continued,  and  criminals  continued  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  places  to  which  the  pri- 
vilege of  sanctuary  was  attached  ;  at  this  time, 
however,  a  statute  was  passed  abolishing 
sanctuary  privileges  altogether. 

Sanders,  Dr.  Nicholas  (d.  1581),  was 
educated  at  Winchester,  and  afterwards  be- 
came fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  An 
ardent  Romanist,  ho  left  England  in  1558, 
and  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  In 
1572  the  English  refugees  sent  him  to  Romo 
to  try  and  get  help.  In  1575  ho  had  to  leave 
Rome  without  having  accomplished  anything. 
In  1577  he  was  in  Spain,  but  was  again  un- 
successful. Ho  in  the  same  year  published  a 
book  called,  The  Origin  and  1'rogreu  of  the 
Fnglith  SchUm.  He  accompanied  Stukeley, 
but,  unable  to  persuade  Philip  to  send  more 
men,  he  remained  in  Spain.  On  July  17, 
1579,  he,  as  legato,  landed  with  Fitionaurioe 
at  Dingle.  He  attached  himself  to  the  Earl 
of  Desmond,  had  many  narrow  escapes,  and 
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left  Smerwick  (q.v.)  before  the  siege,  and  died, 
possibly  of  want  and  exposure,  in  Ireland.  His 
Latin  history  of  the  "Anglican  Schism  "  called 
forth  Bp.  Burnet's  History  of  the  li,  formation. 

Sandilli  was  a  Kaffir  chief  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  1846. 

San  Domingo  is  the  name  given  y  the 
Spaniards  to  the  island  of  Hayti.  It  was 
discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  about 
1493,  and  soon  became  a  valuable  plantation. 
In  1586,  war  having  broken  out  between 
England  and  Spain,  Sir  Francis  Drake  took 
the  town  of  San  Domingo.  Meanwhile  the 
western  part  of  the  island  had  been  colonised 
by  the  French,  and  was  ceded  te  them  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  (q.v.).  It  was  off  San 
Domingo  that  Admiral  Rodney,  in  1 78*2,  de- 
feated and  captured  tho  French  admiral,  De 
Grasse.  After  the  English  expeditions  against 
the  island  ceased,  it  was  contended  for  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  the  native  population 
boing  ready  to  rebel  whenever  a  chance 
presented  itself.  The  struggle  for  freedom  on 
their  part,  under  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  in 
1801 ,  aroused  great  admiration  in  this  country. 
The  island  is  now  divided  between  two  re- 
publics, Hayti  and  San  Domingo. 

Sandwich,  Edward  Montaov,  Earl  of 
(A.  1625,  d.  1672),  son  of  Sir  Sidney  Montagu, 
took  the  popular  side  in  the  Civil  W  ars,  fought 
at  Marston  Moor,  and  commanded  a  regiment 
in  tho  New  Model.  In  1645  ho  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Huntingdon,  and  acted  with  the  Indepen- 
dents till  1648.  In  the  years  from  1648  to 
1653  he  took  no  part  in  political  life,  but  in 
1653  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  and  joined  Blake  in 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  In  1659  he  com- 
municated with  the  king,  and  used  his  com- 
mand of  tho  fleet  charged  to  arbitrate  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  to  forward  the  Restora- 
tion. For  this  servico  he  was  made  Earl  of 
Sandwich.  In  the  first  Dutch  War  he  com- 
manded a  squadron  at  the  battle  of  Harwich 
(June  3,  1665),  and  commanded  at  the  attack 
on  tho  Dutch  fleet  at  Bergen  (Aug.  12). 
Obliged  by  attacks  in  Parliament  to  give  up 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Spain,  and  succeeded  in  1G68 
in  bringing  about  the  treaty  which  secured 
the  independence  of  Portugal.  He  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Southwold  Bay. 

Clarendon.  Hi**,  of  (JU  R*b*Uion  ml  Lift; 
Pepyt,  Wary. 

Sandwich,  John,  4th  Earl  of  (A.  1718, 
d.  1792),  early  in  life  obtained  public  offices 
of  importance.  As  plenipotentiary  to  the 
States-General,  he  signed  in  1748  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He  was  made  First  Ix>rd  of  the  Admiralty 
on  his  return  to  England,  and  became 
so  intimately  connectel  with  the  Bedford 
Hist-36- 


faction,  that  when  Pelham  wished  in  1751 
to  rid  himself  of  that  faction,  he  began 
by  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Sandwich.  During 
the  next  twelve  years,  Lord  Sandwich  was 
out  of  office,  and  was  much  more  congenially 
employed  with  the  gay  brotherhood  of  Med- 
menham,  of  which  he  was  a  conspicuous 
member.  In  1763  he  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  same  year  was 
made  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  as  a 
colleague  of  Lord  Halifax.  In  this  post  he 
signalised  himself  bv  his  violent  denunciation 
of  Wilkes,  of  whom  he  had  but  lately  been 
a  boon  companion.  As  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment, he  was  in  his  proper  sphere,  for 
his  industry,  as  Walpole  says,  was  so  remark- 
able that  the  world  mistook  it  for  abilities. 
In  1765  he  was  guilty  of  using  the  meanest 
misrepresentation  to  the  king  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  strike  out  the  name  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  from  the  Regency  Bill. 
The  king  was  furiously  indignant :  and 
within  two  months  dismissed  the  ministry. 
In  1767,  when  the  Duke  of  Grafton  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Bedford  faction,  Lord  Sand- 
wich "  took  over  the  salary  and  tho  patronage 
of  the  Post  Office."  He  remained  in  that  office 
until  the  Grafton  ministry  gave  way  to  Lord 
North's  administration,  in  which  Sandwich  re- 
turned to  the  Admiralty.  He  failed  signally 
both  in  the  general  conduct  of  business  and  in 
reducing  the  revolted  colonies.  In  April,  1779, 
Fox  attac  ked  him  fiercely.  Narrowly  escaping 
a  direct  vote  of  censure,  Sandwich  fell  with 
Lord  North  in  1782,  and  thenceforth  lived  in 
retirement,  onrespected  and  unloved. 

WaXfoW*    LeUtrt;   OrinvOle  P<tp#rj;  Tr*- 
velyan,  £ariy  L\u  oj  C.  J.  Pm. 

Sandys,  Edwin,  Archbishop  of  York 
(*.  1519,  d.  1588),  was  at  the  time  of  Edward 
VI. 's  death  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge 
and  a  zealous  Protestant.  He  favoured 
Northumberland's  scheme,  and  preached  a 
powerful  sermon  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  subsequently  compelled  to  leave  the 
country.  On  the  accession  of  Elieabeth  he 
returned  to  England  and  became  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  in  1570  Bishop  of  London,  in 
which  capacity  he  exhibited  much  rigour 
towards  the  Nonconformists.  In  1576  he 
was  made  Archbishop  of  York. 

Sandys,  Samuel,  was  first  returned  for 
Worcester  in  1718,  but  did  not  become  pro- 
minent until  1741,  when  he  was  chosen  to 
bring  forward  a  motion  for  the  removal  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  the  king's  council. 
His  speech,  "  probably  concerted  with  the 
principal  Opposition  leaders,  was  elaborate 
and  able."  But  the  motion  was  lost  by  a 
large  majority.  On  the  fall  of  Walpoln  he 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  undor 
Wilmington,  but  soon  afterwards  resigned 
office,  being  raised  to  the  peerage  and  receiv- 
ing a  place  in  the  royal  household. 
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San  Juan  Award.  The  question  as 
to  the  boundary  w<*t wards  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  having  been  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  German  Emperor 
William,  the  following  award  wu  given:— 
That  according  to  tbe  Treaty  of  Washington 
(1846)  the  bourwlary ,  after  it  had  been  con- 
tinued westward  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
of  north  latitude  to  the  middle  of  tbe  channel 
which  separates  the  continent  from  Van- 
couver's Island,  and  liad  further  been  drawn 
southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
•Junncl  and  of  Fuca  Straits  to  the  Pacific, 
should  run  through  the  canal  of  Haro  as 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  and  not  through 
the  Kosano  Straits  as  claimed  by  the  British 
government.  San  Juan  itself  was  a  small 
island  near  Vancouver's  Island,  and  by  this 
award  became  American  territory.  It  was 
evacuated  by  England  in  consequence  (1872). 

Sanquhar  Declaration,  The,  was 
issued  by  Richard  Cameron,  Donald  Cargill, 
and  others  of  the  extreme  Covenanters  nt 
Sanquhar  in  Dumfriesshire  (June,  1680).  It 
declared  that  Charles  II.  had  forfeited  the 
crown  of  Scotland  "  by  his  perjury  and 
breach  of  covenant  both  to  God  and  His 
kirk  "  Charles  was  at  the  same  time  ex- 
communicated by  Cargill.  [Camekoxians.] 

Ban  Sebastian,  The  Sieob  or,  during 
the  last  campaign  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula 
(Aug.  31,  1813),  was  necessary,  to  enable  Wel- 
lington to  cross  the  Pyrenees  and  conduct  the 
war  in  France.  The  "first  siege  was  begun  on 
July  10,  1813 ;  but  an  assault  on  the  town  on 
the  26th  was  repulsed  with  terrible  loss.  Wel- 
lington, repairing  to  San  Sebastian,  ordered 
Graham  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 
During  nine  days  of  ceaseless  movement,  ten 
engagements  had  been  fought,  the  effect  of 
whivh  was  that  Soult  was  in  retreat,  while 
Wellington's  position  was  so  strong,  that  he 
was  secure  from  offensive  action  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  and  could  resume  the  siege  of  San 
Sebastian  undor  the  direction  of  Graham. 
The  natural  and  artificial  difficulties  of  the 
singe  were  very  grwit,  but  they  were  intensi- 
fiod  by  the  negligent  e  of  the  government  nt 
home,  who  would  not  supplv  a  sufficiently 
large  Ibn-t  or  suitable  ammunition.  Still  the 
works  went  on  gradually,  under  the  energetie 
commander  ;  various  positions  were  succes- 
sively won,  and  on  the  30th,  500  yards  of  the 
eastern  sen- front  were  laid  open.  On  the 
morning  of  the  31st,  the  assault  was  made,  | 
and  after  a  terrible  attack  the  town  was 
cai  ricd,  though  the  castle  held  out.  For  some 
days  the  town  became  the  scene  of  atrocities 
"  which  would  have  shamed  the  mast  ferocious 
barbarians  of  antiquity."  When  the  troops 
had  in  some  measure  recovered,  batteries  were 
raised  Against  the  castle,  which  surrendered 
on  Sept.  8,  leaving  Wellington  free  to  transfer 
the  war  into  the  south  of  France. 


Santal  Revolt.  The  Santa!*  win?  a 
tribe  inhabiting  the  hill  range*  of  Kajm^hal. 
Being  harassed  by  the  processes  and  bailiffs 
of  the  courts,  and  by  the  demands  of  Ben- 
galee money-lenders,  they  suddenly  rose  in 
rebellion  (July,  1855),  and  carried  fire  and  des- 
truction among  the  villages  of  the  Europeans. 
No  troops  were  available  but  the  hill  rangers, 
who  were  driven  back.  The  railway  now 
for  tbe  first  time  brought  up  troops ;  the 
rebels  were  hemmed  in  and  hunted  down ; 
the  cholera  likewise  made  great  havoc  among 
them.  The  rebellion  was  extinguished  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year.  The  district  wae  now 
converted  into  a  non-regulation  province,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  commissioner. 

Saragossa,  The  Battle  or  (1710),  was 
fought  during  the  War  of  the  Succession  in 
Spain.  After  the  defeat  at  Almanza,  King 
Philip  hastily  retreated  on  Saragossa.  The 
allies  followed  with  difficulty.  Cm  Aug.  19 
Stanhope  found  the  Spaniards  drawn  up  before 
Saragossa,  with  the  Ebro  on  their  left,  a 
range  of  hills  upon  their  right,  and  a  deep 
ravine  on  their  front.  The  Archduke  Charles 
determined  to  risk  a  battle.  Stanhope  com- 
manded the  left  of  the  allies  formed  of  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  Palatines,  and  eked  out 
his  cavalry  by  interspersing  among  them  some 
battalions  of  foot.  The  allies'  right  wing  con- 
sisted of  Portuguese  foot,  and  a  part  of 
the  Germans  under  Count  Atalaya.  The 
Spaniards  had  about  twenty-five,  and  the 
allies  about  twenty-three,thousand  men.  The 
left  was  the  first  to  engage.  Then  the  Portu- 
guese at  once  made  off,  attracting  large  bodies 
of  the  enemy  in  pursuit.  The  remainder  of 
the  allies  steadily  stood  their  ground,  and  at 
length  drove  back  the  enomy.  On  the  right, 
the  Dutch  and  Germans  soon  threw  the 
enemy  into  confusion.  In  the  centre  the 
veteran  Spaniards,  after  a  steady  resistance 
to  Staremberg,  retreated  in  good  order.  Six 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  with  a  large 
number  of  cannon,  and  possession  of  Sara- 
gossa was  secured  to  the  victors.  After  con- 
siderable debate,  the  allies,  in  accordance  with 
Stanhope's  desire,  advanced  on  Madrid. 

Boyer,  .4.0.0'.- ;  Stanhope,  War  of  th*  Swxttxon 

Sardinian  Convention  (1855).  On 
Jan.  26  the  King  of  Sardinia  acceded  to  the 
convention  between  the  English  and  French 
governments  of  April  10,  1854,  and  agreed 
to  furnish  and  maintain  at  full  for  the 
requirements  of  the  war  15,000  men  under 
the  command  of  a  Sardinian  general.  By  a 
separate  article  England  and  France  agre»d 
to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  king's 
dominions.  England  undertook  the  charges 
of  transporting  the  troops  to  and  from  the 
Crimea,  aud  under  the  treaty  a  recommenda- 
tion was  to  be  made  to  Parliament  to  advance 
a  million  sterling  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  at 
four  per  cent.    [Crimean  Wak.] 
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Saratoga,  The  Convention  ok  [Oct., 
1777),  during  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, was  the  closing  scene  of  General  Bur- 
goyne'a  disastrous  campaign,  which  resulted 
in  his  retreat  on  Saratoga,  where  he  found 
himself  (Oct.  10,  1777)  with  3,500  men 
opposed  to  Gates  with  13,216  men.  Bur- 
govne,  receiving  no  tidings  of  Clinton,  with 
scaircity  in  his  army  developing  almost 
into  famine,  mado  proposals  for  negotiations. 
Giites  offered  terms  which  were  at  once  re- 
jected as  degrading,  and  not  wishing  to  drive  to 
despair  a  body  of  brave  men,  he  finally 
agreod  to  the  terms  proposed  by  Burgoyne. 
The  chief  of  these  were  tliat  the  troops  should 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  should  be  allowed  a 
fro  passage  to  England,  on  condition  that 
thoy  would  not  again  engage  in  the  war,  and 
that  tho  treaty  should  be  called  a  convention, 
und  not  a  capitulation.  These  terms  were 
agreed  to  on  the  17th,  and  on  that  day  the 
British  troops  marched  out.  Tho  importance 
of  the  surrender  was  felt  throughout  tho 
world,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  France 
at  once  acknowledged  the  "  Independent 
United  States  of  America,"  and  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  them.  Spain  followed  the  lead 
of  France,  and  Holland  did  not  long  remain 
neutral.  Lord  Stanhope  has  said  of  it,  that 
"even  of  those  great  conflicts,  in  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  engaged, 
and  tens  of  thousands  have  fallen,  none  has 
been  moro  fruitful  of  results  than  this  .sur- 
render of  thirty-five  hundred  fighting  men  at 
Saratoga." 

Bancroft.  Hut.  of  A*ur.  R»r.,  UL,  c.  24; 
Stanhope,  Hi»t.  of  £»y.,  ri  ,  c.  58;  Gordon, 
Amirican  Wur  ;  Creasy,  tkcitiv*  Bat  tin. 

Sarsfield,  Patrick  (d.  1693),  was  an 
Irish  Jacobite  of  great  military  genius.  He 
held  a  commission  in  the  English  life-guards, 
and  served  under  Monmouth  on  the  continent. 
He  fought  brilliantly  at  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor  against  his  former  general.  Soon  after 
the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  he  was 
defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  Wincanton.  He 
sat  for  the  county  of  Dublin  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  of  1688.  In  1689  he  was  sent  by 
James  II.  as  commander  into  Connaught.  He 
secured  Galway,  and  drove  the  English  from 
Sligo.  Shortly  afterwards  James  created  him 
Earl  of  Lucan.  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  and  insisted  on  making  a  stand 
at  Limerick  against  the  advice  of  Tyrconnel. 
Ho  surprised  the  English  urtillery  and  com- 
pelled William  to  raise  the  siege  (Aug.,  1690). 
His  administration  of  that  town  was  not  alto- 
gether successful.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
French  general.  St.  Ruth,  he  soon  quarrelled  [ 
with  him  ;  and  his  advice  to  avoid  a  battle, 
given  after  the  fall  of  Athlone,  was  pertina- 
ciously disregarded.  At  the  battle  of  Aghrim 
he  commanded  the  reserve,  and  through  come 
misunderstanding  never  received  orders  to 
charge.  He  covered  the  retreat.  Once  more 
his  arrangements  for  making  a  stand  at 


Limerick  wore  hampered  by  his  colleague* 
The  death  of  Tyrconnel,  however,  left  him  in 
supreme  command,  but  he  soon  despaired  of 
the  defence.  He  therefore  opened  negotia- 
tions with  Ginkell.  Limerick  capitulated 
on  Oct.  3,  1691.  and  tho  majority  of  its  garri- 
son chose  to  follow  Sarsfield  into  the  French 
service.  He  was  given  a  command  in  the 
intended  French  invasion  of  England  in 
1692.  He  fought  with  great  gullantrv  in 
the  French  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Landen.  "  A 
perishing  nationality,"  says  Ranke,  referring 
to  Sarsfield,  "  has  sometime*  men  granted  to 
it  in  whom  its  virtues  are  represented." 

C.  T.  Wilson,  Jame,  II.  and  tJu  Dukr  of  Per- 
urwk;  Macuulajr,  Hut.  of  Eng.  ;  Ranke.  Hw*.  of 
Eng. 

Saucbie  Burn,  Tur  Battle  or  (June 
18,  1488),  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
James  III.  of  Scotland  at  the  hands  of  his 
insurgent  barons,  headed  by  Angus  "  Bell  the 
Cat,"  Home,  Hepburn,  and  Bothwell,  who  had 
plotted  to  get  hold  of  James's  son  to  make  use 
of  him  against  his  father's  authority. 

Saunders,  Amoral  Sis  Charles  (d. 
1775),  served  under  Anson  in  his  expedition 
to  the  South  Seas.  In  1741  he  became  post- 
captain.  In  1747  he  aided  Hawke  in  his 
victory  over  the  French,  and  in  1750  was 
returned  for  Plymouth.  He  became  Treasurei 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  (1754),  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Navy  (1755).  In  1757  Saunders 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  tho 
Mediterranean  squadron,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  rear-admiral.  In  1759  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  which  conveyed  Wolfe  to 
Quebec.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  his  co-operation, 
Pitt  calling  him  a  man  "  equalling  those 
who  have  taken  armadas."  In  1760  he  went 
to  the  Mediterranean  as  commander-in-chief. 
He  was  made  vico-admiral.  In  1765  he  be- 
came Lord  of  the  Admiraltv.  Saunders  sub- 
sequently became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiraltv 
and  Pnw  Councillor  (1766),  and  adminil 
in  1770.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Savile,  Sir  George  [b.  1726,  d.  1784), 
came  of  an  old  Yorkshire  family,  which 
county  he  represented  through  five  successive 
elections.  He  did  not  often  speak  in  Parlia- 
:  ment,  but  there  was  perhaps  no  one  in  the 
House  more  thoroughly  respected  as  a  man  of 
literal  principles  and  unbending  integrity; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  reliable  bulwarks 
of  the  Whig  party.  He  was  a  strenuous  and 
[  consistent  opponent  of  the  American  War  in 
all  its  stages.  He  resisted  the  prosecution  of 
Wilkes.  He  was  the  first  to  relieve  in  some 
measure  the  disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics, 
by  carrying  a  bill  for  that  purpose  in  1778; 
ami  lie  was  consequently  one  of  the  principal 
sufferers  by  the  Gordon  Riots.  I,atcr,  ho 
brought  in  a  bill  against  Popish  conversions. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  measure 
connected  with  his  name  is  the  Nullum 
Tempus  Bill  (passed  1768),  which  had  its 
origin  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
ministry  and  the  crown  to  put  into  force 
against  the  Duke  of  Portland  the  old  maxim 
"  riullum  tempus  occurrit  regi " — "  that  no 
length  of  continuance  or  good  faith  of  pos- 
session  is  available  against  a  claim  of  the 
crown."  Savile's  bill  abolished  this  maxim 
— "  the  opprobrium  of  prerogative  and  the 
disgrace  of  our  law  " — by  providing  thai  an 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  sixty  years  of 
an  estate  derived  from  the  crown  should  bar 
the  crown  from  reclaiming  its  gift  under 
pretence  of  any  flaw  in  the  grant  or  other 
defect  of  title. 

^ TreielyaH,  Early  Life  of  C.  J.  Fox;  Chatham 

Savile,  Sir  Henry  (*.  1549,  d.  1622),  a 
man  of  great  learning,  was  tutor  in  Greek  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1585  he  became  warden 
of  Merton  College,  and  in  1596  provost  of 
Eton.  At  Oxford  he  founded  the  Savilian 
professorships  of  geometry  and  astronomy. 
This  "magazine  of  learning,"  as  he  was 
called,  edited,  amongst  other  works,  four 
books  of  the  Hi*tory  and  the  Agrtcola  of 
Tacitus,  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and 
a  useful  collection  of  the  old  chroniclers, 
which  he  styled  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptoret 
pott  Bedam  Pracipui  (1596). 

Savoy,  Boniface  op,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1246-1270),  was  a  prince  of 
the  reigning  house  of  Savoy,  and  uncle  of 
Henry  IIl.'s  queen.  To  this  he  owed  his 
early  advancement  to  the  archbishopric,  for 
which  he  had  very  few  qualifications.  His 
rule  was  intensely  unpopular,  as  that  of  a 
foreigner  and  dependent  of  the  court.  He 
Has  made  little  mark  in  the  history  of  his  sec. 
The  palace  of  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand  took 
its  name  from  his  brother  Pster. 

Hook,  Archhithopt  of  Canterbury,  toI.  iii. 

Savoy  Conference,  The  (1661),  was 
held  in  the  Savoy  Palace  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  relations  of  the  Puritans 
towards  the  Church,  and  the  proposed  clianges 
in  the  Liturgy.  It  consisted  of  twelve 
bishops,  among  whom  were  Cosin,  Sanderson, 
Pearson,  and  Sparrow ;  and  twelve  Puritan 
divines,  including  Baxter,  Calamy,  Reynolds, 
and  Lightfoot.  After  Hitting  from  April  15 
to  July  24,  they  came  to  no  practical  con- 
clusion, an  (1  reported  that  "The  Church's 
welfare,  unity,  and  peace,  and  his  majesty's 
satisfaction,  were  ends  upon  which  they  were 
all  agreed ;  but  as  to  means,  they  could  not 
come  to  any  harmony."  The  failure  of  the 
Savoy  Conference  excluded  a  large  number  of 
Puritans  from  the  Church.  [For  the  altera- 
tions in  the  Liturgy,  which  so  far  as  they  had 
any  effect  emphasised  rather  than  minimised 


the  differences  between  Anglican  and  Puritan. 

ut  Prayer  Book.] 

Card  well,  Hvtory  of   Confertnct*  ecmutcttd 
with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Sawtrey,  William  (<f.  1401),  a  clergy- 
man at  one  time  beneficed  at  Lynn,  and 
later  in  London,  was  the  first  person  burnt  in 
England  for  Ixdlardy.  Proceedings  wjre 
taken  against  him  during  the  same  session  in 
which  the  Act  lit  herttiee  romburttida  was 
embodied  in  the  statute  of  the  year ;  but  his 
execution  on  the  simple  authority  of  ta- 
king's writ  has  given  some  occasion  for  con- 
troversy as  to  whether,  before  the  passing  of 
the  new  Act,  the  king  had  power  to  issu.- 
writ*  be  heretiro  ctmburendc.  The  absence  of 
precedent,  however,  makes  the  supposition  im- 
probable. 

Stnbbs,  Const.  Hut .  rol  iii. 

Sawyer,  Sir  Robert,  an  eminent  Ton 
lawyer,  was  Attorney-General  at  the  time  of 
the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  zeal,  if  not  rancour,  in  prosecuting 
the  Whigs  concerned  in  that  measure.  Con- 
tinning  long  in  office,  in  1686  he  refused  to 
help  James  II.  in  vindicating  the  dispensing 
power,  yet  such  was  his  fame,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a  successor,  that  he  was  not 
dismissed  till  1688.  He  was  lending  coun- 
sel for  the  Seven  Bishops,  and  after  raising 
difficulties,  accepted  the  Revolution.  In 
1690  he  was  violently  attacked  for  his  con- 
duct in  relation  to  the  trial  of  Sir  R.  Arm- 
strong, a  Rye  House  Plotter,  was  excepted 
from  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  was  ex- 
pelled the  House  of  Commons. 

Saxons,  The.  The  earliest  contemporary 
reference  to  Saxons  in  extant  literature — that 
of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  about 
120  a.i>. — describes  them  as  dwelling  in  the 
country  now  called  Holstein,  and  three  ad- 
joining islands.  They  arc  next  mentioned  as 
fringing  the  sea-board  of  the  ocean.  In  287, 
when  the  first  authentic  notice  of  their  piracies 
and  plundering*  was  written,  they  had  not 
only  stamped  their  name  on  the  British  coa.»t 
[Saxon  Shore],  but  extended  it  over  the 
northern  lands  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Ems  ;  and  iu  the  seventh  century  broad  tract* 
of  Britain,  and  broader  tracts  of  Germany 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Gder,  were  in  the 
possession  of  people  called  by  their  name. 
Those  that  stayea  in  Germany  wore  long 
known  as  Old  Saxons,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  settlers  beyond  the  sea.  Those 
clung  tenaciously  to  their  primitive  usages 
and  national  forms  of  rule  after  the  others 
had  begun  to  abandon  them.  Whether  the 
expansion  of  the  Saxon  name  on  the  Conti- 
nent was  due  to  immigration  and  conquest, 
as  it  was  in  Britain,  is,  though  passible, 
extremely  doubtful.  It  is  thought  more 
likely  that  it  was  merely  extended  to  a 
number  of  separate  but  neighbouring  tribes 
already  inhabiting    those  regions,  as  the 
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common  designation  of  a  huge  confederacy. 
Such  peoples  as  the  Chuuci  and  Cherusci, 
while  Keeping  their  proper  tribe  names  among 
themselves,  would  be  called  Saxons  by  those 
that  were  outside  the  confederacy,  just  as 
Salii  and  Ubii  were  known  as  Franks.  This 
ia  the  readiest  way  of  explaining  the  sudden 
spring  of  tho  Saxons  from  an  obscure  tribe, 
confined  to  a  narrow  territory,  into  a  great- 
ness and  notoriety  that  have  left  a  broad 
mark  on  human  destiny.  From  tho  third  to 
the  sixth  centuries  these  Saxons  were  swarm- 
ing in  their  "  keels  "  over  and  up  and  down 
the  narrow  seas,  spoiling  and  wasting  the 
property,  and  at  length  depopulating  and 
seizing  the  soil  of  civilised  peoples  within 
their  reach.  If  Claudian  be  behoved,  they 
watered  the  Orkneys  with  their  blood  ;  they 
certainly  founded'  several  kingdoms  in 
Britain,  and  at  least  one  settlement  in  Gaul. 
So  deep  was  the  impression  made  by  their 
strength,  ferocity,  and  persistence  on  the  men 
whose  lands  they  took  that  these  men  gave 
their  name  to  ali  the  German  invaders,  and, 
later  still,  their  subjugation  in  their  native- 
homes  cost  Charlemagne  a  generation  of  effort. 
Ethnology  classes  them  as  a  Low  German 
race,  with  fewer  and  fainter  affinities  of 
languago  and  character  to  the  High  German 
tli. m  their  partners  in  conquest,  the  Angles. 
The  fair  hair,  blue  eye,  and  robust  animal 
nature,  characteristic  of  the  southern  English 
peasant,  are  ascribed  to  his  Saxon  origin. 
The  derivative  meaning  of  tho  name  is 
disputed  ;  it  has  been  variously  interpreted  as 
seamen,  users  of  the  short  knife  (uax),  settlers 
(sat),  adversaries  (i<irA»),  nnd  other  things. 
Their  efficiency  as  makers  of  history  in  early 
days  is  traced  to  their  having  been  untouched 
by  Roman  civilisation,  to  their  long  continu- 
ance, as  Professor  Freeman  words  it,  "  in  a 
state  of  healthy  barbarism." 

Lappenbcnr,  An-jlo-Saxon  King*  ;  PaJjmve.  Eng. 
CcmmonirHtlth :  Skene.  Celtic  Scotland;  Elton, 
OHftel  of  En.}.  Hi*t. ;  Stubbs.  tW.  H.rf. 

[J.  It.] 

Saxon  Shore,  The,  was  in  Roman  times 
that  part  of  Britain  especially  liable  to  tho 
inroads  of  the  Saxon  pirates'  Thin  neces- 
sitated the  presence  of  a  large  force  of  Roman 
soldiers.  Their  commander  was  the  Comet 
I.ituru  fifermtta  (Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore), 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  from  Norfolk  to 
Sussex.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing,  as 
some  have  maintained,  that  the  Saxon  Shore 
was  inhabited  hy  "Saxon"  colonies.  The 
expression  "  Litus  Snxnnicum "  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  Welsh  March  of  later  time!*, 
which  meant  the  district  siieciallv  open  to 
tt'clah  attacks. 

Ou«at,   0,.4m«*  CfUiar;  Coote,  Roman*  in 
Britain  ;  Hlijn»,  Critic  Britain, 

d&ye  and  Sole,  William  Fikxnes, 
ViatOl  XT  (A.  1582,  d.  1GG2),  educated  at  New- 
College,  Oxford,  succeeded  his  father  its  Lord 
Save  in  10i:j,and  was  created  viscount  in  1624, 


Ho  was  a  strong  Puritan,  "for  many  years 
the  oracle  of  those  who  were  called  Puritans 
in  the  worst  sense,  and  steered  all  their 
counsels  and  designs  "  (Clarendon).  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, and  thought  of  emigrating  himself. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  foremost  opponents  Of 
ship-money,  but  tho  government  preferred  to 
try  Hampden's  ease  rather  than  his.  In  1639 
ho  was  committed  to  custody  for  refusing 
to  take  the  military  oath  against  the  Scots 
required  by  the  king.  He  was  appointed  in 
May,  1641,  Master  of  the  Court  of  Wards, 
when  the  long  thought  of  winning  the  popular 
loaders  by  preferment,  but  remained  firm, 
voted  for  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops,  became 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and 
raised  a  regiment  of  foot  for  tho  Parliament. 
He  continued  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
until  its  abolition.  In  1648  he  acted  as  one 
of  tho  Parliamentary  commissioners  at  the 
Treaty  of  Newport,  and  voted  in  favour  of  an 
accommodation  with  the  king.  Cromwell 
appointed  him  to  sit  in  his  House  of  Lords, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  the  offer.  In  16G0 
he  took  part  in  the  intrigues  to  bring  ataut 
the  Restoration,  and  was  rewarded  by  being 
made  Lord  Privy  Seal.  His  contemporaries 
charged  him  with  duplicity,  and  ni-knumed 
him  "  Old  Subtlety." 

Clarendon,  iliri.  oflkt  RebtUion ;  Wood,  Al h'n  * 


Saye  and  Sole,  James  Fikxnes,  Loan 
(J.  1450),  was  Treasurer  of  England  from 
1448  to  1450,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  Ihd 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  Hence  he  gained  great 
unpopularity,  and,  on  the  insurgents  under 
Jack  Cade  reaching  London,  he  was  seize  I 
and  after  a  mock  trial  beheaded. 

Saye  and  Sele,  William  Fiknses,  2s  a 
Loiu>  (rf.  1471),  son  of  the  preceding,  fought  on 
the  Yorkist  aide  at  Northampton.  He  was  sub- 
sequently made  Lord  High  Admiral  by  Ed- 
ward IV.,  fled  with  tho  king  in  1470,  and, 
in  the  next  year,  was  slain  in  thy 

battle  of  * 

Scales,  Thomas,  Loan  '(</.  1460),  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  French  wars  nnd  in 
repressing  Jack  Cade's  rebellion.  He  was  a 
faithful  follower  of  the  I^incastrian  cause, 
and  in  1460,  after  the  battle  of  Northampton, 
was  captured  hy  the  Yorkists,  and  put  to  death. 

8candalnm  Magnatnm  was  the  use 

of  languago  derogatory  to  a  peer  or  groat 
officer  of  the  realm.    It  was  created  a  special 
offence  with  special  punishments  in  1275. 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  i/i*f.  of  Oh  Criminal  Lair 

Schanb,  Sir  Lckf,  was  a  Swiss  in  tho 
British  service.  He  first  appears  in  1718  as 
the  confidential  secretary  to  Stanhope  in 
Spain.  In  1720  he  was  knighted,  and  sent  as 
minister  to  Paris  in  1721,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  received  from  the  regent  communi- 
cations concerning  Attorbury'a  Jacobite  plot 


r 
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which  led  to  it*  detection.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1724,  having  attempted,  as  the 
friend  of  Carteret,  to  obtain  a  dukedom  for 
the  intended  husband  of  a  daughter  of 
Madame  do  Platen,  the  sister  of  the  king's 
mistress,  the  Countess  of  Darlington.  Horace 
Walpole  (Sir  Robert's  brother)  was  sent  by 
Townshend  to  counteract  his  designs,  and, 
as  the  affairs  were  at  a  deadlock,  George  was 
oom])elled  to  recall  him.  His  subsequent 
diplomatic  career  was  unimportant. 

Schism  Act,  The,  was  passed  in  May, 
1714.  It  was  a  measure  devised  by  the 
extreme  High  Church  party,  and  encouraged 
by  Bolingbroke  as  a  party  move  against 
Oxford.  It  was  introduced*  by  Sir  William 
Wyndham.  It*  object  was  to  confirm  a 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which 
precluded  schoolmasters  and  tutors  from 
giving  instruction  without  previously  sub- 
scribing a  declaration  of  conformity  to  the 
Established  Church.  This  restriction,  although 
not  abolished  by  the  Toleration  Act,  had  long 
l»een  practically  suspended.  The  Schism  Act 
therefore  imposed  severe  penalties  on  all 
tutors  and  schoolmasters  who  presumed  to 
instruct  without  having  first  received  a 
licence  from  a  bishop.  It  easily  passed  it* 
two  first  stages,  but  at  the  third  reading  it 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Whigs.  In 
the  Upper  House  several  amendment*  were 
made  in  committee.  Teachers  merely  of  read- 
ing,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  navigation  were 
excluded  from  it*  operations.  The  power 
of  convicting  offenders  was  lodged  in  the 
superior  courts  alone.  By  an  absurd  clause, 
the  tutors  of  the  sons  of  noblemen  were  de- 
clared exempt  from  it*  restriction.  But  the 
bill  was  most  unjustly  extended  to  Ireland. 
This  iniquitous  measure  was  repealed,  together 
with  the  Occasional  Conformity  Act,  in  spite 
of  much  opposition,  in  1717. 

Boyoe,  Lttirti  Hi*t  irutut$ ;  Wjron,  Reign  of 
Quern  Ann*  ;  Stanhope,  Reign  o/Qu«cn  .l,.n--, 

Schles wig-Holstein  Question,  Thk 

(1863).  Tho  long  desire  of  the  patriotic  party 
in  Germany  to  detach  from  Denmark  the  Ger- 
man Elbe  duchies,  which  already  in  1848  had 
caused  a  serious  war,  came  to  a  head  in  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  countries  in  1863. 
Throughout  the  negotiations  Lord  Russell 
had  given  tho  Danish  government  sound  and 
sensible  advice,  to  the  effect  that  they  must 
treat  the  German  populations  of  those  two 
provinces  fairly,  and  give  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint totheGcrman  government.  On  July  23, 
1863,  when  the  struggle  seemed  approaching. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  questioned  as  to  the 
course  England  intended  to  pursue  during 
the  struggle,  if  such  should  arise,  and  he 
replied  :  "  We  are  convinced— I  am  con- 
vinced, at  least — that  if  any  violent  attempt 
were  made  to  overthrow  the  rights  and  inter- 
fere with  the  independence  of  Denmark,  those 
who  made  the  attempt  would  find  in  the 


result  that  it  would  not  be  Denmark  alone 
with  which  they  would  have  to  contend  * 
|  This  statement  Lord  Palmerston  afterward* 
explained  to  be  merely  intended  to  convey 
hi*  own  impression  that,  should  Denmark 
be  attacked,  some  European  power  would 
interfere ;  but  it  was  taken  to  express 
English  intentions,  and  the  Engliah  public- 
was  eager  for  war.  The  English  government 
proposed  to  France  to  intervene  w  ith  arm*,  but 
the  French  emperor  refused.  The  Dane*  wet* 
consequently  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  EngUsh  conduct,  however,  though 
prudent,  had  l>een  decidedly  open  to  censure, 
for,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  govern- 
ment had  certainly  led  Denmark  to  believe  in 
English  assistance.  When,  therefore,  the  war 
was  ended  and  Denmark  crushed,  a  vote  of 
censure  was  proposed  in  both  Honscs  by  the 
Opposition.  In  the  Lords  the  vote  was  carried . 
in  the  Commons  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  most 
telling  Bpeech  against  the  government  policy, 
and  the  vote  was  only  averted  by  an  amend- 
ment which  evaded  the  question  entirely. 

Bryoe.  Holy  Roman  limp.,  snpplem.  ch.  ;  f  . 
nitaZ  Reguttr  ;  Hansard;  McCarthy,  Hut.  of  On* 
Oum  Timet ;  Prof.  Mas  MUller,  in  Ninstetntk 
Century,  May,  1897.  following  S&mwer  and 
Jauaen,  Sddeswig-HoUtein't  Befttinng,  1807. 

Schomberg,     Frederick  Hermann, 
Count  of  (b.  1618,  d.  1690),  was  born  at 
Heidelberg.    His  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
household  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  his  mother 
an  English  lady  of  the  Dudley  family.    As  u 
Protestant,  he  fought  against  the  Imperialists 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  for  the  Dutch. 
Swedes,  and  French.    After  the   Pence  of 
Westphalia  (1648)  he  became  chamberlain  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange.    In  1650  he  repaired  to 
France,  and  served  under  Turenne  until  the 
Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  ( 1 660).  He  then  entered 
the  Portuguese  service,  and  it  was  chiefly  by 
his  assistance  that  that  country  compelled 
Spain  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  the 
house  of  Braganza  (1668).    He  then  returned 
to  France,  where  he  was  naturalised,  and  ob- 
tained the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France  (1675). 
During  the  next  year*  he  served  in  Flanders. 
The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  caused 
a  complete  change  in  bis  fortunes.    After  a 
short  visit  to  Portugal,  to  negotiate  a  mar- 
riage between  Pedro  II.  and  Maria  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  he  entered 
the  service  of  Frederic  William,  the  "  Great 
Elector "  of  Brandenburg.    On  the  death  of 
that  prince,  hi*  successor,  Frederic,  generously 
I  gave  up  the  great  commander  to  aid  William 
of  Orange  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  He 
was  immediately  made  William  s  second  in 
command,  and  rode  side  by  side  with  him 
!  through  the  streets  of  London.    He  wb* 
I  made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  created  duke, 
and   appointed  Master  of    the  Ordnance. 
I  The  Commons  voted  £100,000  to  him  in 
J  gratitude  for  his  services.    In  1689  he  was 
1  placed  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to 
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Ireland,  hie  font*  consisting  mainlv  of  raw 
recruits.  He  landed  in  the  north  of  Ulster, 
took  Carrickf  ergus,  and  marched  into  Leinster. 
Outside  Dundalk  he  declined  battle  with  tbo 
enemy,  who  wore  greatly  superior  in  numbers. 
Still  James's  army  did  not  attack,  and  the  duko 
retired  into  Ulster  for  winter  quarters.  His 
conduct  was  severely  but  unj  ustly  criticised  in 
England.  In  June,  1690,  William  landed  at 
CarrickferguB  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 
He  horn  berg  met  him  near  Belfast,  and  the  united 
troops  marched  on  the  Boyne.  Ho  pronounced 
strongly  against  William's  intention  of  attack, 
ing  the  Irish  there.  The  battle  was  won ;  when 
Schomberg,  seeing  the  enemy's  cavalry  making  | 
a  gallant  resistances  rushed  at  them,  cry-  I 
ing  aloud  to  his  Huguenot  troops,  "  Come  [ 
on,  gentlemen;  there  are  your  persecutors." 
They  were  his  last  words.  "  His  military 
skill,"  says  Macaulay,  "was  universally 
acknowledged.  For  his  religion  he  had  re- 
signed a  splendid  income,  had  laid  down  the 
truncheon  of  a  marshal  of  France,  and  had, 
at  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  begun  the  world 
apain  as  a  needy  soldier  of  fortune."  [Boynb.] 
Macaiilny,  Hut.  of  Kn9. ;  Rwike.  Hi*,  of  E«o.; 

Martin.  HiMoir*  Jt  From*;  Schsfer,  (j-chickte 

von  i-orfutfal 

Schomberg,  Meixhart  (rf.  1709),  second 
son  of  Marshal  Schomberg,  commanded  Wil- 
liam Ill.'s  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  He  marched  some  miles  up  tlie  river, 
and  crossed  it  by  the  bridge  of  Slane,  thus 
turning  the  French  flank  and  rear.  In  1691 
his  father's  services  and  his  own  were  re-  ; 
warded  by  creating  him  Duke  of  Leinster. 
In  1693  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  coast  of  Britanny.  But 
Russell  and  the  other  English  admirals  de- 
cided that  the  year  was  too  far  advanced  for 
such  an  enterprise.  Consequently  the  arma- 
ment never  set  out.  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  ho  was  i 

{•laced  at  the  head  of  an  English  and  Dutch 
oree,  which  disembarked  at  Lisbon.  He 
proved  inefficient,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
recalled,  and  Oalway  sent  out  in  his  stead. 
"Schomberg,"  says  Mr.  Wyon,  "seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  weak  men,  who, 
when  beset  with  difficulties,  can  do  nothing 
but  sit  down  and  complain." 

M  wan l«  v,  Uitt  of  r„.,,  ;  Wyon,  Ortat  Britain 
during  tht  Jfriyn  of  Qmmm  A  nut. 

Schwarz,  Martin  (d.  1487),  was  a  German 
veteran,  commanding  the  foreign  auxiliaries  of 
Lambert  SimncL  He  was  slain,  with  most  of 
his  followers,  at  the  decisive  liattle  of  Stoke, 
which  ruin«xi  the  Yorkist  cause. 
Dacon,  Bmry  VII. 

SciUy  Islands,  This,  were  inhabited  in 
the  earliest  times,  as  the  abundance  of  pre-his- 
toric  remains  found  there  shows.  They  were  | 
probably  the  Cassiteriderof  the  Greek  writer*. 
Their  position  exposed  them  to  Danish  «mtu- 
pation.    In  938  they  were  conquered,  either 


from  the  Danes  or  the  Cornish  Welsh,  by 
Athelstan,  and  were  granted  to  the  monks  of 
Tresco.  Afterwards  they  were  transferred  to 
the  Abbey  of  Tavistock.  They  became  part 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  them  on  lease  to  tbe  Godolphin  family. 
They  afterwards  were  leased  by  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  The  leasee  has  very  considerable 
powers.  In  the  Civil  War  they  held  out  for 
Charles  under  Sir  John  Granville,  and  became 
a  centre  for  privateers.  In  1651  Blake  reduced 
them  to  obedience  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Scinde  is  the  country  comprising  the 
lower  valley  and  delta  of  the  Indus.  It  was 
divided  into  three  principalities,  Upper  Scinde, 
Meerpoore,  and  Lower  Scinde.  The  rulers  of 
these  provinces  were  called  Ameers,  and  were 
almost  as  independent  of  each  other  as  the 
princes  of  Raj  poo  tana ;  and  Lord  Auckland, 
in  consequence,  entered  into  separate  treaties 
with  them  in  1839,  which  imposed  on  them  a 
subsidiary  force  and  tribute.  They  had  for- 
merly been  dependent  on  Cabul,  but  had  not 
paid  any  tribute  since  1800.  Their  secret 
hostility  to  the  English  during  the  Afghan 
expedition  of  1839  compelled  the  latter  to 
take  some  steps  against  them,  and  they 
were  forced  to  accede  to  a  subsidiary  alliance. 
During  the  three  subsequent  years  in  which 
Afghanistan  was  occupied  by  our  troops,  and 
Scinde  had  become  the  basiB  of  our  operations 
beyond  tbe  Indus,  their  conduct  was  marked 
with  good  faith  if  not  cordiality.  They  per- 
mitted a  free  passage  to  the  troops ;  they  sup- 
plied the  garrisons  of  Cabul  and  Candahar 
and  other  places  with  provisions.  But  two  or 
three  of  the  Ameers  were  emboldened  to  hos- 
tility by  our  reverses ;  and  Lord  Ellon  borough, 
on  hearing  of  this,  determined  to  inflict  signal 
chastisement  on  them.  Sir  Charles  Napier  (q.  v.) 
was  sent  to  Scinde  to  inquire  into  the  matter- 
(September,  1843).  Violently  prejudiced 
against  the  Ameers,  he  soon  declared  mat  the 
treaty  of  1839  had  lieen  violated,  and  the 
draft  of  a  very  disadvantageous  treaty  was 
forwarded  to  be  negotiated  with  the  Ameers. 
The  intrigues  of  Ali  Moorad,  one  of  the 
Ameers,  who  desired  to  heeome  rais,  or  lord 
paramount  of  Upper  Scinde,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Mecr  Roost  urn,  caused  Sir  Charles  to  believe 
that  all  the  Ameers,  except  Ali  Moorad,  were 
disaffected.  Mecr  Roostum  was  so  alarmed 
by  his  attitude  that  he  fleil  to  the  camp  of  Ali 
Moorad.  The  double  traitor  thereupon  per 
suaded  Sir  Charles  that  this  was  intended  ** 
an  insult,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  de- 
posing Mecr  Roostum,  and  appointing  Ali 
Moorad  rais  in  his  pla» •«•.  To  show  his  jiowcr. 
Sir  Charles  captured  Emangurb,  a  fort  deemed 
inaccessible.  A  conference  was  now  held  at 
Hyderabad  between  Major  Outran!  and  the 
assembled  Ameers,  who  denied  that  they  had 
infringed  the  treaty.  The  city  was  in  a  state 
of  commotion,  and  on  the  15th  a  large  body 
of  Beloochee  troops  attacked  the  K«-vd«rcy. 
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After  a  gallant  defence  of  three  hoars,  Major 
Outrain  retired  with  the  lose  of  seventeen 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  to  the  armed 
steamer  an.  hored  in  the  river.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  now  marched  on  Hyderabad,  and 
came  upon  the  Beloochee  annv  at  M 
(Feb.  17,  1843),  where  a  complete  victory  was 
gained.  Lord  EUenborough  now  issued  a 
proclamation  annexing  Scinde.  This  was  fol- 
lowed March  22,  1843)  by  a  decisive  victory 
near  Hyderabad.  The  complete  subjugation 
of  the  country  followed.  The  Ameers  were 
pensioned  off  at  Benares,  and  are  State  pen- 
sioners still.  Sir  Charles  Napier  himself  re- 
marked of  these  proceedings,  "  We  have  no 
right  to  seize  Scinde,  yet  we  shall  do  so,  and  a 
very  advantageous,  useful,  and  ' 
of  rascality  it  wUl  be." 

Napier,  SciwU  ;  Annual 
Hut.  of  India, 

Scindia,  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief 
Mahratta  princes.  The  first  of  the  house 
was  Ranojee  Scindia,  a  feudatory  of  the 
Pcishwa,  who  in  1743  received  as  a  fief  from 
that  chieftain  a  ronsiderable  territory  in 
Malwa.  His  son  Mahdajee  Scindia  ,1750 
—  1794;,  after  nearly  losing  life  and  territory 
in  the  Afghan  War,  became  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Mahratta  princes.  As  guarantee 
of  the  Treaty  of  Salbhye  (1782),  as  conqueror 
of  Gwalior  in  1 7 H  4 ,  as  the  champion  of  the 
Mogul  against  the  Sikhs,  and  as  the  first 
native  prince  who  endeavoured,  with  the  aid 
of  French  officers,  to  discipline  his  army  after 
the  European  model,  he  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  history  of  his  times.  "  He  was, '  says 
Grant  I»uff,  "  a  nun  of  great  political  sagacity 
and  considerable  genius,  of  deep  artifice,  rest- 
less ambition,  and  implacable  revenge."  He 
handed  on  his  power  to  his  grand  nephew, 
Dowlut  Rao  S  india  1794  —  1827}.  The 
latter  joined  the  great  Mahratta  confederacy, 
which  was  broken  up  at  Argaum  and  Assaye. 
He  had  to  surrender  much  of  his  territory, 
and  ruled  quietly  over  the  diminished  terri- 
tory of  Gwalior  until  his  death.  The  next 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Scindias 
is  the  minority  of  Bhagerat  Rao  Scindia, 
when  British  intervention  to  stop  the  anarchy 
which  the  minority  occasioned  ltd  to  the 
Mahratta  War  of  1843,  and  the  temporary 
occupation  of  Gwalior  bv  the  English.  At  a 
Liter  .late  Bhagerat  Kao"  did  his  best  for  the 
English  during  the  mutiny  of  1868. 

Grunt  Duff,  Mahratta*;  WiiUtley  J*»r>  <tc\<- r; 
Mill.  India  ;  Mallesou.  Satir*  state*  in  Subsidiary 

Altianc*  ttith  t)it  Hrituh  Gortrnmmt. 

Scone,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tay 

in  the  uM  district  of  Gowrie,  l»ecame  the  capital 
Of  the  Pictiah  kingdom,  and  continued  to 
be  regarded  us  the  seat  of  rovaltv  in  later 
history.  The  Moot  Hill,  or  Hill  of  Belief,  at 
Scone  was  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  king's 
counsellors,  and  it  was  at  Scone  that  the 
Coronation  Stone,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  was 


"  reverently  kept  for  the  consecration  of  the 
Kings  of  Alban  "  until  it  was  removed  to 
Westminster  by  Edward  I.  In  729 
was  the  scene  of  a  conflict  betweer 
King  of  the  Picta,  and  Nectan.  Many  of 
the  later  Kings  of  Scotland,  notably  Mal- 
colm Canmore,  Alexander  ILL,  Robert  Bruce. 
Robert  II.,  and  James  I.,  were  crowned  there, 
as  well  as  Charles  II.  in  1651. 
Skene,  C*Uie  Scotland. 

Scory,  John,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  obtained 
the  see  ot  Rochester  (1551;  as  a  reward  for  his 
support  of  the  Reformation.  He  waa  after- 
wards translated  to  Chichester,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  preferment  on  the  accession  o> 
Mary.  He  subsequently  assisted  at  the  can 
secration  of  Bishop  Parker  in  1559,  receiving 
as  the  price  of  his  support  the  see  of  Here- 
ford. He  then,  in  conjunction  with  Bishop 
Barlow,  assisted  the  archbishop  to  consecrate 
the  other  prelates  appointed  by,  Elizabeth 
He  was  a  man  of  indifferent  character,  and  of 
no  very  great  influence. 

Scotale  is  an  obscure  term  denoting  an  op- 

Ercssi  ve  local  custom  in  towns,  which  was  levied 
y  the  sheriff  for  his  own  profit.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  sheriff  could  compel  the  bur- 
gesses to  grant  him  quantities  of  malt,  from 
which  the  Scot  ale  was  brewed,  and  which 
belonged  to  him.  Others  maintain  that  the 
name  simply  indicates  a  meeting  of  the  towns- 
men, in  which  they  were  forced  to  contribute 
to  the  same  object,  or  at  which  heavy  fines 
were  exacted  on  those  absent.  To  obtain 
exemption  from  $cotale  was  a  great  object  fur 
the  towns  in  the  early  stages  of  the  history  of 
corporate  town-life.  It  was  probably  so  im- 
portant because  a  step  towards  their  being 
freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff. 
The  etymology  of  teotaU  is  uncertain.  Pro- 
bably it  simply  comes  from  scot  and  ale. 
though  some  have  thought  that  the  latter 
syllable  COmea  from  tallta,  a  payment,  or 
as  in  gildhalL 

Scot  and  Lot  literally  signifies  "taxea  in 

general,"  and  "  the  share  paid  by  each  house- 
holder." In  many  towns  municipal  privileges 
were  vested  in  all  those  who  paid  "  scot  and 
lot,"  i.e.,  those  who  bore  their  rateable  pro- 
portion in  the  payments  levied  from  the  town 
for  local  or  national  purposes. 

Scotland.  The  history  of  Scotland  has 
been  more  influenced  than  that  of  most  other 
countries  by  the  physical  features  of  the  land. 
The  southern  part  of  the  modern  kingdom 
differs  little  in  character  and  conformation 
from  the  north  of  England.  This  part,  known 
as  the  Lowlands,  is  pleasantly  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale,  well  watered  and  well  wooded, 
affording  rich  tracts  of  pasture  and  arable 
land.  North  of  the  Lowlands  the  country  is 
almost  intersected  by  the  two  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde,  and  beyond  the  firths  it  wholly 
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changes  its  character  and  become*  barren  and 
mountainous  in  the  west  and  north.  A  strip 
of  lowland  runs  north  along  the  eastern  coast. 
The  early  inhabit  tint  4  of  these  districts  dif- 
fered as  much  in  race  as  the  country  in  aspect. 
While  the  indigenous  Celts  inhabited  their 
native  mountains,  the  southern  and  eastern  low- 
lands were  peopled  by  English  or  Scandi- 
navian invaders.  Winn  first  Scotland  emerges 
from  pre-historic  obscurity,  it  is  as  Cale- 
donia, a  country  of  woods  and  mountains, 
so  stern  and  wild  that  the  Romans  abandoned 
their  attempted  conquest,  and  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  protecting  the  southern  province  from 
the  inroads  of  the  fierce  inhabitants.  They 
were  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  are  vaguely  spoken 
of  as  Picts  and  Scots.  The  first  event  of 
which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  is  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  It  came  in  the 
wake  of  the  Scots  from  Ireland.  In  the  sixth 
century  these  Scots  settled  on  the  western 
roast,  and  founded  the  nucleus  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom.  Columba,  Abbot  of  Durrow.  came 
over  to  join  them.    The  King  of  the  Scots 

Eavc  him  the  islet  of  lona  to  settle  on.  Hero 
e,  and  the  twelvo  monks  who  shared  his  for- 
tunes, made  a  monastery  of  the  rudest  kind — 
a  few  wattle  huts  clustered  round  a  wooden 
church.  From  this  centre  they  went  forth 
on  missionary  journeys  to  the  neighbouring 
mainland  and  islands.  By  this  means  the 
Picts  and  the  English  of  Northumbria  were 
converted  to  Christianity.  In  843  the  King 
of  Scots,  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  became  king 
of  the  Picts  also.  Thus  the  Celtic  peoples 
north  of  the  firths  were  nominally  united  into 
one  kingdom,  though  the  chiefs  of  the  north, 
whether  Celts  or  Norsemen,  were  virtually  in- 
dependent sovereigns.  In  the  tenth  century 
Malcolm  I.,  the  King  of  Scots,  got  possession 
of  Strathclyde.  It  was  granted  to  him  as  a 
territorial  fief  by  Edmund  of  England.  His 
grandson,  Malcolm  II.,  was  invested  with  Lo- 
thian, hitherto  part  of  the  English  earldom  of 
Northumbria  (1018).  This  acquisition  in- 
fluenced the  whole  after-history  of  the  king- 
dom. At  first  merely  a  dependence  of  the 
Celtic  kingdom,  Lothian  finally  overshadowed 
it.  The  Kings  of  the  Scots  identified  them- 
selves with  this,  the  richest  part  of  their 
dominions  and  with  its  Teutonic  inhabitants, 
while  the  Celts  of  the  original  kingdom  came 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  subject-race,  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  richer  and  mom  civilised  people 
of  the  Lowlands.  The  reign  of  Malcolm  III., 
surnamed  Can  more  (1057 — 109.1),  is  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  His  mar- 
riage with  Margaret,  sister  of  Kdgar  Atheline. 
introduced  an  English  element  which  gave  its 
colour  to  the  national  development.  There 
were  also  other  influences  at  work  which  nil 
turned  in  the  same  direction.  The  Norman 
Conquest  displaced  many  Englishmen.  Such 
of  these  exiles  as  turned  northward  were 
well  received  at  the  Scottish  court.  Ter- 
ritorial grants  were  conferred  upon  them. 


The  English  system  of  land  tenure  was  in- 
troduced, and  led  to  the  ecclesiastical  division 
into  parishes.     The  Scottish  clergy  were 

j  induced  to  give  up  their  distinguishing 
peculiarities,  and  were  brought  into  confor- 
mity with  Rome.  Malcolm  repeatedly  in- 
vaded England,  and  his  army  brought  back 
so  many  captives,  that  English  slaves  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  poorest  households.  Those 
slaves,  more  civilised  than  their  Celtic  masters, 
influenced  the  domestic  manners  of  the  people. 
The  frequent  aggressions  of  the  Scots  provoked 
retaliation  from  the  Normans.  William  the 
Conqueror  invaded  Scotland  (1072),  and  at 
Abernethy  he  compelled  Malcolm  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  over-lord.  This  submission  was 
a  fertile  source  of  dissension  in  later  times. 
On  the  strength  of  it  the  English  sovereigns 
laid  claim  to  supremucy  over  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  while  tho  Scots  main- 
tained that  Malcolm  did  homage  for  Strath- 
clyde and  Lothian,  which  he  held  from  the 
English  crown,  but  in  no  respect  violated  the 
independence  of  his  hereditary  kingdom.  The 
purely  Celtic  period  of  Scottish  history  con- 
cludes with  the  accession  of  Edgar,  son  of 
Malcolm  (1097).  The  second  period,  during 
which  English  influence  was  in  the  as- 
cendant, was  one  of  continued  development. 
Tho  three  sons  of  Malcolm,  Edgar,  Alexander, 
and  David,  reigned  in  succession,  and  carried 
out  more  fully  the  Anglicising  policy  of  their 
parents.  The  marriage  of  their  sister  Matilda 
with  Henry  I.  of  England  strengthened  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  kingdoms.  The 
accession  of  David  (1124),  who  held  also  the 
English  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  led  to  a 
great  influx  of  Normans,  to  whom  the  king 
made  large  territorial  grants.  Thus  tho 
feudal  system  was  introduced,  and  took  firmer 
root  in  Scotland  than  it  ever  did  in  England. 
Most  of  tho  ecclesiastical  foundations,  as  well  as 
the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  later 
kingdom,  date  from  the  reign  of  David.  He 
founded  or  restored  the  six  bishoprics  of  Dun- 
blane, Brechin,  Aberdeen,  Ross,  Caithness,  and 
Glasgow.    He  endowed  many  religious  house* 

!  affiliated  with  the  great  monastic  orders.  Among 
his  foundations  was  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Rood, 
which  afterwards  became  the  favourite  palace 
of  the  Scottish  sovereigns.  He  introduced  a 
new  code  of  laws,  framed  on  the  English 
model,  uppointed  sheriffs  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  favoured  and  encouraged  the  royal 
burghs,  and  added  to  their  miml><  «r  and  their 

I  privileges.  Under  Malcolm  IV.  (1153), 
David's  grandson  and  successor,  Calloway  was 
reduced  to  direct  dependence  on  the  crown, 
and  the  isles  and  western  coast  were  brought 
to  subjection  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Somerled.  Earl  of  Argyle,  so  that  the  kingdom 
now  extended  to  the  boundari-  -  of  modern 
.Scotland.  William  the  Lion  ( 1 105),  Malcolm's 

j  brother,  in  his  efforts  to  regain  the  English 
earldom  of  Northumberland  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  to  regain  his  liberty  sacrificed  the 
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independence  of  his  kingdom,  agreeing  in  the 
"  Convention  of  Falaise  "  to  hold  it  as  a  6ef 
from  the  English  king.  About  the  same 
time  the  Scottish  Church  rejected  the  claim 
to  superiority  over  it  put  forward  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  procured  a  papal 
bull  (1188)  confirming  their  claim  of  inde- 
depence  of  any  spiritual  authority  save  that 
of  Rome.  The  reigns  of  the  Alexanders 
(II.  and  III.)  were  a  period  of  peace  and  social 
improvement.  The  border  line  between 
Scotland  and  England  was  fixed  for  the  first 
time  (1222).  The  last  and  most  formidable 
invasion  of  the  Northmen  was  repelled  in 
the  battle  of  Largs  (1263).  The  long  peace 
with  England,  which  lasted  nearly  a  century, 
was  marked  by  rapid  internal  development. 
Agriculture  flourished,  and  the  proportion  of 
arable  land  was  much  increased.  The  country 
was  opened  up  by  the  making  of  roads  and 
bridges.  The  extension  of  trade  and  com- 
merce brought  wealth  and  consequence  to  the 
trading  towns.  This  prosperity  was  suddenly 
checked  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  king 
(1286).  His  grandchild  and  heir,  Margaret, 
was  a  young  child,  absent  in  her  father's 
kingdom  of  Norway.  This  child-queen  died 
before  she  reached  her  kingdom.  A  swarm 
of  competitors  appeared  to  claim  the  vacant 
crown.    Edward  of  England,  who  was  ap- 

Iealed  to  as  arbiter,  placed  it  on  tho  head  of 
ohn  Baliol  (1292),  whom  he  compelled  to 
acknowledge  him  as  over-lord.  John's  weak- 
ness and  incapacity  soon  embroiled  him  with 
his  subjects,  who  compelled  him  to  revolt 
againBt  England.  This  gave  Edward  a  pre- 
text for  carrying  out  his  cherished  scheme  of 
conquering  Scotland.  With  a  large  army  he 
crossed  the  Border,  deposed  the  king,  received 
the  homage  of  the  nobles  and  prelates,  placed 
English  garrisons  in  the  strongholds,  and 
entrusted  the  government  to  Englishmen. 

These  measures  roused  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
among  the  people,  and  the  War  of  indepen- 
dence began.  They  revolted  against  the 
English  authority,  and  under  the  leadership 
of  William  Wallace,  defeated  the  English  at 
Stirling  (1297),  and  slew  or  expelled  the 
English  governors.  A  second  time  Edward  in 
person  subdued  Scotland,  Wallace  was  defeated 
at  Falkirk  (1298),  taken  and  put  to  death ;  the 
English  rule  was  re-established.  Henceforth 
Scotland  was  to  be  incorporated  with  England. 
But  just  when  the  subjection  of  the  Scots 
wax  deemed  complete,  they  rose  again  under 
Robert  Bruce,  the  next  heir  to  tho  crown  after 
Baliol.  Had  Edward  lived,  it  is  most  likely 
that  this  effort  would  have  Inscn  crushed  like 
the  former  one.  But  he  died  on  the  Bonier 
(1307)  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  Scotland  for 
the  third  time,  to  subdue  it  more  utterly  than 
before.  For  seven  years  the  struggle  lasted, 
till  tho  total  rout  of  the  English  at  Bannock- 
burn  (1314)  re-established  the  national  inde- 
pendence. The  "War  of  Independence" 
had  lasted  twenty  years,  and  during  that 


time  Scotland  had  suffered  fearfully.  Thrice 
she  had  been  kid  waste  by  foreign  invasions. 
She  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  internal  con- 
tests, for  the  struggle  bad  much  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  civil  war,  as  many  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  fought  on  the  English  side.  This  war 
completely  changed  the  current  of  Scottish 
history  by  implanting  among  the  people  that 
bitter  hatred  of  England  and  every  thing 
English,  which  was  the  most  strongly  marked 
feature  of  the  national  character  for  centuries 
to  come.  Tli  is  drovo  them  into  close  alliance 
with  France,  the  sworn  enemy  of  England. 
France  became  the  model  for  imitation,  which 
England  had  been  during  the  previous  period, 
and  French  influence  tinged  the  manners,  the 
arts,  the  learning,  and  the  laws  of  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries. 

This  French  alliance  involved  Scotland  in 
the  frequent  wars  between  the  French  and 
English.  Whenever  war  broke  out,  Scotland 
took  up  arms,  and  invaded  England  in  favour 
of  her  ally.  Bv  the  Treaty  of  Northampton 
(1328)  England' acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  Scotland.  By  this  treaty  the  old 
vexatious  claims  of  superiority  were  swept 
away.  Henceforward  the  Lothians  and  Strath  - 
clyde  were  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Celtic 
kingdom.  The  war  had  welded  more  firmly 
into  one  the  different  races  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed.  Throughout  the  contest  it 
was  the  I/)wlandcrs  who  were  most  deter- 
mined not  to  be  annexed  to  England,  but  lo 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  Celtic  king- 
dom to  which  they  were  joined.  The  Celts 
in  the  north  cared  little  whether  the  king,  to 
whom  they  owed  a  nominal  allegiance,  reigned 
in  Edinburgh  or  London.  The  struggle  also 
brought  tho  people,  for  the  first  time,  promi- 
nently forward  in  the  state.  It  was  by  the 
support  of  tho  people  and  the  church  that 
Robert  Bruce  succeeded  in  winning  the  crown. 
This  had  two  important  results.  The  people 
obtained  a  voice  in  the  National  Assembly. 
J  In  the  Parliament  of  Cambuskenneth  (1326) 
I  the  third  Estate,  the  deputies  of  the  burghers, 
I  appear  for  the  first  time.  The  baronage  was 
in  great  part  renewed,  as  Bruce  granted  to 
his  friends  the  forfeited  estates  of  his  op- 
ponents. A  law  passed  to  prevent  the  taking 
of  the  produce  or  revenue  of  the  land  out  of 
the  kingdom,  compelled  the  holders  of  land 
in  both  England  and  Scotland  to  make  a 
definite  choice  of  nationality.  Those  whose 
estates  in  England  were  the  richer  left  Scot- 
land altogether.  Bruce  also  greatly  increased 
I  the  power  of  the  baronage  by  granting  powers 
of  regality  along  with  the  lands.  During  his 
life  Bruce  did  what  he  could  to  consolidate 
the  kingdom  and  repair  the  ravages  of  the 
I  war.  But  his  death  ( 1 329)  placed  a  child,  his 
son  Da  rid,  on  the  throne,  and  left  the  country 
a  prey  to  invasion  from  without  and  anarchy 
within. 

The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  Scotland 
extends  to  the  Reformation.     During  that 
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period  reliance  on  France  and  distrust 
of  England  were  the  principles  of  foreign 
policy.  Within  the  kingdom  there  was  a 
constant  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the 
baronage,  under  whose  tyranny  the  people 
groaned  in  vain.  The  crown  was  too  weak  to 
redress  grievances  or  to  maintain  law.  The 
king  was  little  better  than  a  chief  with  a 
nominal  sovereignty  over  other  chiefs,  often 
more  powerful  than  himself.  His  only  means 
of  reducing  a  rebel  baron  to  subjection  was 
by  empowering  another  to  attack  him.  In  a 
country  thus  torn  by  the  feuds  of  a  lawless  and 
turbulent  baronage  there  was  little  room  for 
social  improvement.  Hence  Scotland  at  the 
Reformation  was  little  if  at  all  beyond  the 
point  of  civilisation  reached  before  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  Independence.  The 
accession  of  the  infant  son  of  Robert  Bruce 
was  the  signal  for  the  revival  of  the  claims  of 
Baliol  His  son  Edward  was  crowned  king 
by  his  adherents,  and  civil  war  again  broke 
out.  David  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  as 
he  passed  most  of  his  life  either  in  captivity 
or  in  France,  ho  was  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
king,  and  the  government  was  carried  on  bv 
a  regency.  On  his  death  Robert,  the  grand- 
son of  Bruce  by  his  daughter  Margery,  and 
the  first  sovereign  of  the  family  of  Stuart, 
mounted  the  throne.  In  this  family  the  crown 
passed  from  father  to  child  without  a  break 
for  nearly  three  centuries.  Itobert  III.  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  He  was  so  weak  both  in 
mind  and  body  that  his  brother  Albany  held 
the  reins  of  government.  To  maintain  him- 
self in  power  he  contrived  that  his  nephew, 
the  heir  to  the  kingdom,  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  and  on  the  death  of 
Robert,  acted  as  regent  in  his  nephew's  name. 
To  maintain  his  own  position  he  winked  at 
the  misdeeds  of  the  barons,  and  when  James  I. 
was  at  length  released  and  came  to  claim  his 
crown  (U24),  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
hostile  subjects,  each  one  of  whom  was  as 
powerful  as  himself.  His  first  care  was  to 
break  their  power  by  numerous  executions. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  maintain- 
ing effectively  law  and  judicial  reform.  By 
summoning  frequent  Parliaments,  he  gave 
importance  to  the  National  Assembly,  which 
in  his  reign  first  became  denned  in  the  form 
of  the  «  Estates."  The  lesser  barons  who  felt 
the  duty  of  attending  Parliament  a  grievous 
burden  were  relieved  of  it,  and  allowed 
to  send  commissaries,  two  for  every  shire. 
These,  with  the  members  for  the  burghs, 
formed  the  third  Estate.  But  they  were  in 
no  sense  representatives  of  tho  Commons. 
Indeed,  the  Commons  of  Scotland,  outside  the 
burghs,  could  not  be  said  to  be  represented  in 
Parliament  until  tho  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  The  Estates  met  in  one  chamber.  In 
this  reign  the  custom  of  delegating  the  chief 
business  of  the  Parliament  to  a  committee 
became  recognised  as  a  regular  part  of  Par- 


called  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  Its  members 
were  elected  by  the  three  Estates,  and  to  it 
was  confided  the  work  of  maturing  the  meu- 
sures  to  be  passed,  which  were  then  approved 
and  confirmed  in  a  full  Parliament. 

From  this  reign  dates  also  the  publication 
of  tho  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  and  the  beginning  ot 
statute  law.  The  king  caused  a  collection  of 
the  statutes  to  be  made,  and  separated  those 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse  from  those  still 
in  force.  He  also  established  the  office  of 
treasurer,  and  set  up  the  Supreme  Court  ol 
Law,  which  afterwards  developed  into  the 
Court  of  Session.  This  court,  which  met 
three  times  a  year,  consisted  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  was  president,  and  three  other 
persons  chosen  from  the  Estates.  They  were 
deputed  to  hear  and  decide  the  causes  which 
until  then  had  come  before  the  Parliament. 
James  also  established  schools  of  archery, 
and  patronised  and  encouraged  learning  and 
letters.  He  was  barbarously  murdered  by 
a  band  of  malcontents  on  the  verge  of  tho 
Highlands  (1436).  Four  kings  of  the  same 
name  succeeded  James  I.  There  is  little  to 
distinguish  one  reign  from  another.  The 
general  characteristics  of  all  are  the  same 
Each  was  ushered  in  by  a  long  minority,  and 
closed  by  a  violent  death.    These  frequently 

j  repeated  minorities  were  very  disastrous  to 
Scotland.  The  short  reign  of  each  sovereign 
after  he  reached  manhood  was  spent  in 
struggling  to  suppress  the  family  that  had 
raised  itself  to  too  great  a  height  during 
the  minority.  He  could  only  do  this  by 
letting  loose  on  the  offender  a  rival,  who  in 
turn  served  himself,  becoming  heir  not  only  to 
the  former's  estates  but  to  his  arrogance,  and 
proving  himself  the  disturberof  the  succeeding 
reign.  Fruitless  invasions  of  England,  and 
abortive  attempts  to  bring  the  Celts  of  the 
north  within  the  power  of  the  law,  alternated 
with  the  feuds  of  the  rival  barons.  Under 
James  III.  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  were 
annexed  to  Scotland.  They  had  hitherto 
belonged  to  Norway,  and  were  made  over 
to  the  King  of  Scots  as  a  pledge  for  the 
dowry  promised  with  his  wife.  Margaret  of 
Norway,  but  they  were  never  redeemed. 
James  V.  worked  out  more  fully  the  project 
of  his  ancestor,  James  I.,  of  establishing  a 
supreme  court  of  law  by  founding  the  Court 
of  Session  or  College  of  Justice.  It  was 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  was  composed  at  first  of  thirteen 
judges,  though  the  number  was  afterwards 
increased  to  fifteen.  As  the  members  of  the 
court  were  chosen  from  the  Estates  it  was 
supreme  in  all  civil  cases,  and  there  was  no 
appeal  from  its  decisions  to  Parliament,  nor 
could  it  be  called  upon  to  review  its  own 
judgments.  Scottish  law  was,  like  the  French, 
based  upon  the  Civil  Law,  which  was  adopted 
and  received  as  authority  except  where  the 

1  feudal  law  had  forestalled  it.     The  three 
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univorsitios  (St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen)  which  were  founded  during  this 

Soriod  were  modelled  on  that  of  Paris,  which 
iffered  widely  from  the  English  univer- 
sities. Provision  had  also  been  made  for 
the  advancement  of  elementary  education- 
Grammar  schools  were  founded  in  the  burghs, 
and  by  Act  of  Parliament  [1496)  all  "barons 
and  freeholders  "  were  commanded  to  make 
their  sons  attend  these  schools  until  they  were 
"competently  founded,"  and  have  "perfect 
Latin,"  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  £20.  The 
introduction  of  the  printing  press  by  Walter 
Chapman  gave  a  further  stimulus  to  the 
pursuit  of  letters.  A  purely  mythical  history 
of  Scotland  was  fabricated,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom 
by  assuming  for  it  an  important  position  in 
times  of  remote  antiquity.  These  ridiculous 
legends  were  put  into  form  by  Hector  B<ece, 
first  Principal  of  tho  University  of  Aberdeen, 
whose  History  of  Scotland  is  wholly  unworthy 
of  belief.  Unfortunately  theso  legends  took 
root  in  the  national  mind,  and  were  accepted 
as  fact  by  nil  subsequent  historians,  who  based 
their  works  upon  them,  and  it  is  only  in  our 
own  days  that  research  has  sifted  fact  from 
fiction.  In  the  front  rank  of  tho  Scottish 
poets  stand  the  two  kings,  James  I.  and 
James  V.  The  favourite  themes  of  the  poet's 
satire  were  the  bicksliding  and  corruption  of 
the  priesthood.  Tho  Church  had  become  too 
powerful  to  bo  popular.  All  clusses  of  tho 
community  were  eager  to  attack  it,  and  tried 
to  incite  the  king  to  follow  the  examplo  of 
his  uncle,  Henry  VIII.  The  danger  was  only 
warded  off  by  tho  adroitness  of  Beaton,  who 
was  tho  most  powerful  man  in  the  State. 
Ho  turned  to  account  the  long-cherished 
jealotuy  of  England  to  spoil  the  schemes 
of  Henry,  and  induced  the  king  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  their  suggestions  of  religious 
reformation.  Tho  discussion  of  the  subject 
ended  in  an  outburst  of  war.  The  attack  on 
the  temporalities  of  the  Church  had  already 
bogun.  Tho  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown  were  conferred  on  laymen,  generally 
the  king's  natural  children,  who  held  them  in 
com>nendam  with  tho  title  of  Commendator. 
Since  the  War  of  Independence  tho  Church 
liad  totally  changed  its  character.  In  the 
incessant  internal  struggles  that  disturbed 
the  ensuing  period  the  Church  always  sup- 
jiorted  the  crown,  which  in  return  conferred 
estates  and  privilege  on  the  Church.  On 
account  of  their  superior  learning  the  great 
offices  of  state  were  filled  by  Churchmen. 
This  gave  them  a  political  influence  which  in 
addition  to  their  wealth  was  a  constant  cause 
of  offence  to  tho  barons.  The  two  principal 
sees-St.  Andrews  (1471)  and  Glasgow  (1492) 
—had  been  raised  to  the  dignities  of  arch- 
bishoprics, and  their  holders  vied  with  each  I 
other  in  an  arrogant  display  of  pomp  and 
state  to  support  their  dieruty  as  princes  of 
the  Church.    The  two  Beat'ons  (unci.-  und 


nephew),  who  succeeded  one  another  in  the 
primacy,  swayed  tho  affairs  of  the  state 
during  the  entire  reign  of  James  V.  and  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Mary.  They  held  a 
groat  number  of  benefices  in  France  as  well 
as  Scotland.  This  gave  them  wealth  far 
beyond  that  of  any  of  tho  temporal  peers, 
and  corresponding  power.  They  used  this 
power  to  retard  the  movement  of  religious 
reform  by  persecuting  the  teachers  of  the  new 
doctrines,  which  had  made  their  way  into  the 
kingdom  from  England  and  Germany,  and 
were  rapidly  becoming  popular.  The  tint 
sufferer  for  liberty  of  opinion  in  Scotland 
was  Keseby,  a  Lollard,  who  was  burnt  to  death 
in  1408.  After  this  there  arc  casual  notices  dL 
persons  being  called  in  question  for  alleged 
heresy.  But  Patrick  Hamilton,  who  was 
burnt  by  Beaton,  is  called  the  proto- martyr, 
as  he  was  the  first  to  suffer  for  the  doctrines 
which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
Established  Church.  His  death  did  more 
than  any  other  measure  to  hasten  the  im- 
{iending  Reformation.  The  unexpected  death 
of  the  king  just  after  a  disastrous  defeat  on 
the  Border,  leaving  only  an  infant  of  a  few 
days  old  to  succeed  him,  gave  it  an  oppor- 
tunity for  breaking  forth.  Tho  first  open  act 
of  violence  was  tho  murder  of  tho  Primate, 
Cardinal  Beaton  (1545).  The  doers  of  the 
deed  were  taken  after  sustaining  a  long  siege 
in  the  cardinal's  own  castle,  but  it  was  only 
a  manifestation  of  the  ferment  that  could  be 
no  longer  controlled,  and  which  now  broke 
forth  into  the  civil  war  which  effected  the 
Reformation. 

The  Reformation  effected  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  policy  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
current  of  popular  opinion.  With  the  change 
of  religion  the  French  influence  came  to  an 
end,  and  religious  sympathy  did  much  to 
stifle  the  hatred  of  England  that  had  become 
hereditary.  This  great  national  movement 
had  much  of  the  character  of  the  peasant 
wars  of  France  and  England.  It  was  the 
protests  of  an  oppressed  peasantry  against 
the  exaggerated  feudalism  under  which  they 
groaned :  the  strugglo  of  the  people  for  life 
and  lil>erty  disguised  under  a  show  of  reli- 
gious opinions.  The  movement  in  the  be- 
ginning was  a  popular  one.  But  the  barons 
turned  it  to  their  own  advantage  by  taking 
the  lead  under  the  specious  title  of  Ijords 
of  the  Congregation,  and  appropriating  the 
greater  part  of  the  spoil.  The  refusal  of  the 
Regent  Mary  of  Ix>rraine  to  reform  the 
Church  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  First  Covenant  (1557)  was  followed  bv 
the  Reformation  riots,  in  which  the  religious 
houses  and  cathedrals  wen?  sacked  by  the 
mob.  The  regent  employed  French  troops 
for  the  restoration  of  order.  The  congrvgn- 
tion  called  English  auxiliaries  to  their  aid. 
Si  ot land  was  turned  into  the  battle-field  on 
which  French  and  English  fouirht  out  their 
differences.    The  death  of  the  regent  brought 
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a  temporary  lull.  The  foreigners  withdrew. 
The  Estates  seized  the  opportunity  of  passing 
tho  Reformation  Statutes,  so  that  by  the 
time  Queen  Mary  returned  from  France  the 
old  church  had  boon  formally  overthrown, 
and  tii.  faith  of  Geneva  established  in  it* 
stead.  Mary  was  an  ardent  Romanist,  and 
would  not  give  up  her  own  form  of  wor- 
ship, although  she  did  not  interfere  with  the 
form  her  subjects  had  chosen.  Though  Bhe 
did  not  confirm  she  did  not  reverse  the  Refor- 
mation Statutes,  nor  did  she  openly  favour 
her  co-religionists.  Still  she  did  not  choose 
her  advisers  from  among  the  Protestants. 
Murray  and  some  other  leaders  of  the  con- 
gregation rose  in  open  rebellion  on  the 
queen's  marriage  with  her  cousin  Henry,  Lord 
Darnley,  and  finally  withdrew  to  England. 
Mary's  suspected  complicity  in  tho  murder 
of  her  husband,  the  favour  she  lavished 
upon  Bothwell,  and  her  marriage  with  him, 
gave  the  disaffected  among  her  subjects 
an  excuse  for  her  deposition  (1567).  They 
placed  her  infant  son  upon  the  throne,  while 
Murray,  as  regent,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  For  eighteen  years  Mary  was 
held  a  prisoner  in  England.  This  kept  the 
two  countries  at  peace.  Tho  government  of 
Scotland  dared  not  disagree  with  England 
for  fear  of  having  the  queen  let  loose  upon 
them.  Four  regents,  Murray,  Lennox,  Mar, 
and  Morton,  three  of  whom  died  deaths  of 
violence,  held  the  reins  of  government  in 
succession  until  the  majority  of  James  VI. 
Though  Protestantism  was  still  in  the  as- 
cendant, the  episcopal  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment was  restored  under  the  regency  of  Mar. 
In  1588  tho  Protestant  re-action,  excited  by 
the  Spanish  invasion  of  England,  found  vent 
in  once  again  abolishing  episcopacy,  and  the 
Presbyterian  polity  was  re-established.  After 
the  accession  of  the  king  to  the  English 
throne  (1603),  he  again  restored  episcopacy. 
And  on  the  one  occasion,  after  the  union  of 
the  crowns,  when  he  revisited  his  native  king- 
dom, he  gave  great  offence  by  reviving  a 
ritualistic  service  in  his  private  chapel.  He 
also  made  the  Assembly  pass  the  *'  Five  Ar- 
ticles of  Perth."  These  enjoined  kneeling  at 
the  Sacrament,  the  keeping  of  Saints'  days 
and  Holy  days,  and  other  observances  con- 
sidered Popish.  The  attack  thus  begun  on 
the  liberty  of  the  people  through  their  reli- 
gion was  continued  by  Charles  I. 

The  attempt  to  displace  the  liturgy  of  John 
Knox  by  that  of  England  drove  the  Scotch  to 
rebellion  (1637).  The  Covenant  was  renewed 
and  signed  all  over  the  land.  It  became  the 
war-cry  of  the  Protestant  party.  The  flame 
kindled  in  tho  north  soon  spread  to  England, 
and  Itoth  countries  were  once  more  plunged 
into  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  attempt  of 
the  Scots  to  place  Charles  II.  on  his  father's 
throne  failed,  and  Cromwell  accomplished 
what  had  l«affled  an  earlier  conqueror— a  legis- 
lative union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Britain 


(1654).  But  under  the  Commonwealth  tho 
Scotch  did  not  enjoy  perfect  religious  liberty. 
The  Assembly  was  closed,  and  the  power  of 
the  church  courts  abolished.  At  the  samo 
time  the  obnoxious  bishops  were  removed. 
The  Restoration  (1660)  threw  the  country 
into  a  ferment  by  re-installing  the  bishops 
and  the  episcopal  clergy.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  form  of  the  service,  and  as 
the  service-book  of  John  Knox  had  fallen 
out  of  use,  the  Church  now  presented  the 
anomaly  of  a  church  with  bishops,  but  with- 
out a  liturgy.  Party  Bpirit  ran  high,  and 
though  the  cause  of  dispute  was  really  little 
more  than  a  question  of  words,  it  roused  a 
spirit  of  persecution  on  the  one  side,  and 
obstinacy  on  the  other,  that  set  the  whole 
country  in  a  flame.  When  tho  Revolution 
(1688)  set  William,  on  the  throne,  the  Epis- 
copal clergy  were  in  their  turn  ejected,  and  the 
Presbyterian  polity  finally  established.  The 
union  of  the  crowns  had  not  been  beneficial 
to  the  people  of  Scotland,  for  tho  kings  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  richer  kingdom, 
and  only  used  the  increase  in  their  power  to 
assume  despotic  power  and  influence  on  tho 
liberty  of  their  Scottish  subjects.  This  stato 
of  things  could  not  continue.  It  was  impera- 
tively necessary,  to  preserve  peace  between 
the  two  nations,  that  they  should  becomo  one 
in  law  and  in  interest.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  a  legislative  union,  which  was  effected 
in  1707.  By  this  union  Scotland  was  in  every 
respect  the  gainer.  She  was  allowed  to  share 
in  the  English  trading  privileges.  Tho 
energy  of  the  Scottish  people  had  now  for  the 
first  time  free  scope  for  development.  The 
rebellions  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  twice  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  country.  Good,  however,  here  came  out  of 
evil.  The  Highbinders  were  still  half  savages 
and  looked  on  by  the  Lowlanders  as  an  alien 
race,  and  their  country  as  an  unknown  region. 
The  brealring-up  of  the  clan  system  and  the 
making  of  roads  which  followed  the  rising  of 
1745,  first  opened  up  these  wild  regions  for 
tho  entrance  of  civilisation.  The  abolition 
of  heritable  jurisdictions  (1748)  at  last  broke 
the  chain  of  feudalism,  which  till  then  had 
curbed  the  progress  of  the  people.  [High- 
lands.] Since  the  interests  of  Scotland  and 
England  have  become  one,  Scotland  has  risen 
to  the  level  of  the  sister  kingdom  in  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manufactures. 

Early  history :  Chronicle*  ofth*  Piet*  and  Scot*; 
Adsmmaa.  Uf*  of  St.  CoUmta  (ad.  Reeves); 
Ckrcmicl4S  and  Memorial*  relating  to  Scotland, 
israed  bv  the  Lord  Clerk  Register ;  Roth*.  Ecel«*i- 
attical  ni*t.  |  Father  Innes,  Critical  £«*ay  on 
Ancient  InkabUant*  of  Scot  land ;  Bobertson, 
Early  Kina*  of  Scotland :  Skene,  Critic  Scotland; 
English  Chronicles  of  Lanercoct  and  Melrose, 
and  ot  Hemingford  and  Langtoft ;  Wyntonn, 
Chronicle.  Mediteral  Feriod:  Fordnn,  Seoti 
ehranieom  •  Fitacottie,  Caronick  .  Act*  of  tke 
Scot*  Parliament*;  Stat*  Paper*,  Henry  VIII.; 
SadUr  Paper*.  Reformation  and  subsequent 
period:  John  Knox,  Hufory  (ed.  Laing)  and 
Knnwxl  of  Occurrentt;  Hitt.  of  Jams*  Ou  S***s 
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Sir  James  Melville's  Memoire;  Mary  Stuart'* 
Letter!  (in  Labonoff'a  and  Teulet'a  Collections)  ; 
Grub,  BccXtiiartical  U\*t.  <\f  Scotland •  Woodrow, 
AnaUeta  and  Met.  of  the  Sufrritvjt ;  Haun.it  >  uc's 
Memorial*  ;  3|<aWhtis.'  x  Memorial*  of  the  7YoiiM««. 
The  best  general  history  in  Dr  J.  Hdl  Burton. 
Hist,  of  Scotland.  S*v  alno  Couiuo  Iunea,  Sketckei 
of  Early  Scottiek  HUtory  and  I  Ad  urn  on  ScottUh 
Leaal  Antinuitiee.  Also  th«j  Publications  of 
tue  Bannatyne,  MaitUnd,  and  Spalding  Clubs. 

Scotland,  Ciurch  of.  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  Celtic  Scotland  by  the  Scots 
who  came  over  from  Ireland  in  the  sixth 
century.  Columba,  Abbot  of  Durrow,  left  his 
native"  land  of  Ireland,  and  with  twelve 
monks  founded  u  mission  station  on  the  islet 
of  Ion.t ,  lying  off  the  west  coast.  From  this 
germ  the  Church  of  Scotland  sprang.  A 
group  of  wattled  huts  clustered  round  a 
wooden  church  formed  the  monastery,  and 
from  this  centre  the  missionary  zeal  of  the 
monks  carried  the  Christian  faith  to  the 
Orkneys  and  adjacent  islands;  eastward  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Picts,  and  southward  to  the 
English  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  The 
Church  thus  founded  was  quite  independent 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  differed  in  some 
points  from  the  general  usages  of  Western 
Christendom.  The  fashion  of  the  tonsure  and 
the  mode  of  reckoning  the  date  of  Easter  were 
two  of  these  {wints.  The  system  of  Church 
government  was  mouHStic.  The  power  of 
controlling  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  abbots,  to  whom  the  bishops  were 
subordinate.  It  was  not  until  the  eleventh 
century  that  these  peculiarities  were  abolished, 
and  the  Scottish  Church  brought  into  con- 
formity with  the  rest  of  Christendom.  This 
was  effected  by  Margaret,  the  English  queen 
of  Malcolm  Canmore.  By  that  time  the 
(Thurch  had  fallen  from  its  primitive  purity 
and  simplicity.  The  dignity  of  abbot  had  In- 
come hereditary  in  lay  families.  A  body  of 
irregular  clergy  called  "  Culdees"  were  in 
possession  of  the  religious  foundations.  The 
reforms  began  by  Margaret  were  more  fully 
carried  out  by  her  son  David,  whose  bounty 
to  the  Church  won  him  the  honour  of  canoni- 
sation. He  established  the  bishoprics  of  Dun- 
blane, Brechin,  Aberdeen,  Ross,  Caithness, 
and  Glasgow,  founded  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy 
Rood,  which  afterwards  became  the  favourite 
palace  of  the  later  sovereigns,  and  many  other 
religion8  houses.  The  Archbishop  of  York  laid 
claim  to  the  spiritual  superiority  over  Scot- 
land on  the  ground  that  the  country  came 
within  the  limits  of  his  province.  This  claim, 
which  was  closely  intertwined  with  that  of 
the  English  overlordship,  had  from  time  to 
time  been  hotlv  contested.  At  length,  in  the 
council  of  Northampton,  117G.  the  archbishop 
formally  summoned  the  Scottish  cWgy  to 
acknowledge  their  dependence.  This  led  to 
an  appall  to  Home.  The  Pope  Clement  III. 
vindicated  their  independence,  and  declared 
Scotland  to  be  in  immediate  dependence  on 
the  Holy  See  1188). 


During  the  War  of  Independence  the 
Church  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  English 
annexation  ;  and  it  was  in  great  measure  due 
to  the  support  of  the  clergy  that  Bruce  was  in 
the  end  successful.  During  the  succeeding 
period,  which  was  a  time  of  almost,  continued 
struggle  between  the  baronage  and  the  crown, 
the  Church  is  invariably  found  on  the  side  of 
the  crown.  In  an  age  of  ignorance  the  superior 
learning  of  the  clergy  gave  them  great  influ- 
ence, as  it  threw  all  the  chief  offices  of  stat*- 
into  their  hands.  The  see  of  St.  Andrew 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  archbishopric 
by  Sixtus  IV.  (1471)  ;  Glasgow  received  the 
same  honour  some  twenty  years  later.  This 
led  to  continual  strife.  St.  Andrews  claimed 
the  superiority  over  the  see  of  Glasgow  on 
the  ground  of  seniority,  while  Glasgow  as- 
serted its  independence.  The  brawls  between 
their  respective  adherents  penetrated  to  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  and  the  appeals  to  Rome 
were  so  constant  that  the  Estates  at  last  for- 
bade them  as  being  the  cause  of  "  inestimable 
dampnago  "  to  the  realm.  During  this  period 
the  Church  did  much  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  The  regular  clergy  were  the 
fosterers  of  education  and  letters,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  all  agricultural  and  industrial 
advancement.  The  schools  in  connection 
with  the  cathedrals  and  religious  houses  were 
the  germs  from  which  have  grown  the 
grammar  schools  of  later  times ;  and  it  was 
the  monks  who  awakened  the  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  of  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  archi- 
tecture. It  was  they  also  who  showed  the 
people  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  barren 
soil  and  ungenial  climate  by  skilful  cultiva- 
tion. They  naturalised  foreign  fruits  and 
vegetables,  first  discovered  the  great  coal- 
fields that  have  since  been  such  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  country,  and  showed  how  the 
coal  could  be  used  for  fuel.  It  was  they  also 
who  introduced  the  making  of  glass  and 
other  profitable  industries.  The  foundation 
of  tho  universities  was  likewise  due  to  the 
lil>erality  of  Churchmen :  that  of  St.  Andrews 
was  founded  by  Wardlaw  (1410);  that  of 
Glasgow  by  Turnbull ;  and  that  of  Aberdeen 
by  Elphinstone,  in  the  same  century.  In  eacj 
instance  the  founder  was  bishop  of  the  see. 
During  the  long  minority  of  James  V.  th» 
Church  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power.  Jamo 
Beaton,  the  primate,  swayed  the  state  at  hr> 
will,  and  on  his  death  his  nephew  David,  the 
cardinal,  succeeded  to  all  his  preferments,  and 
to  even  more  than  his  influence  and  power. 
The  policy  pursued  by  the  two  Beatons  was 
to  foster  the  old  enmity  to  England,  and  to 
widen  the  breach  if  possible,  while  they 
strove  to  knit  more  closely  the  long-standing 
alliance  with  France.  Their  aim  in  so  doing 
was  to  stave  off  if  possible  the  Reformation, 
which  in  England  and  Germany  was  sapping 
the  foundations  of  the  Church.  But  the 
cause*  which  provoked  a  similar  movement 
in  Scotland  were  already  at  work,  and  had 
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originated  within  the  Church  it— If.  The 
wealth  and  extent  of  the  Church  land* ; 
the  political  influence  which  their  tenure  of 
the  highest  office*  of  state,  and  the  riches 
resulting  from  the  custom  of  conferring  many 
preferments  gave  to  the  prelates,  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  baronage,  and  even  of  the 
crown.  Already  the  practice  had  begun  of 
conferring  the  richest  abbeys  and  priories  on 
laymen  who  held  the  land  in  commeiidatn, 
the  title  of  Commendator.  The  natural 
of  the  king  were  commonly  provided  for 
in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  priest- 
hood had  alienated  the  people  by  the  abuse  of 
excommunication,  and  by  the  rigorous  extor- 
tion of  tithes  and  church  dues.  They  were, 
therefore,  ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the 
proposals  of  reform,  which  promised  to  free 
them  from  this  spiritual  tyranny.  The  first 
indication  of  the  striving  after  religious 
freedom  is  the  burning  of  John  Reseby  as  a 
heretic  (1408J,  and  at  the  close  of  the  century 
we  find  thirty  persons  accused  of  being 
Lollards.  From  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  reformed  doctrines  came  into 
Scotland,  and  spread  rapidly  among  the 
people.  The  Bcatons  were  both  persecutors 
of  the  so-called  heretics.  The  burning  of 
George  Wishart  (1545)  provoked  the  murder  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  which  was  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  revolutionary  movement.  [Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland.]  This  was  the  first  re- 
ligious war  from  which  Scotland  suffered, 
but  it  was  not  to  be  the  last.  The  contest 
between  Popery  and  Protestantism  may  be 
called  a  question  of  doctrine.  The  second 
religious  war  was  waged  for  the  disputed 
form  of  a  liturgy,  and  the  third  was  based  on 
the  contention  whether  the  overseers  of  the 
Church  should  be  styled  bishop  or  presbyter. 
The  Act  of  1690,  confirmed  by  the  Act  of 
Security  at  the  Union,  settled  the  dispute  for 
ever  by  establishing  Presbyterianism.  Since 
then  the  Church  has  l>een  shaken  to  its 
foundations  by  the  contention  as  to  the  rights 
of  patrons  to  indu*  t  ministers  to  parishes 
without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  Veto  Act,  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  1834,  declared  it  to  be  a  "  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Church  that  no  pastor 
shall  be  intruded  on  a  congregation  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people."  This  Act,  however, 
was  proved  to  be  illegal,  and  had  to  be 
rescinded.  This  led  to  the  Disruption,  when 
more  than  a  third  of  the  clergy,  the  promoters 
of  the  Veto  Act,  left  the  Church  and  founded 
another  sect,  known  as  the  Free  Church, 
differing  only  from  the  Establishment  in 
having  no  state  support,  and  giving  to  each 
congregation  tbe  right  of  electing  its  own 
minister.  In  1900  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Free  Church  and  tho  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  [Chirch,  Celtic;  Scotland 
Reformation  in  Scotland.] 

J.  Hill  Barton,  MM.  <tf  Scotland;  Grub, 


liaMical  Hist,  of  Scotland ;  John  Knox,  History 
fed.  Lain*)  ,  Bishop  Leslie,  UMory ;  Cosmo 
Innea,  Sketch**  of  Early  Scott \»h  History  ;  Skene. 
Celt*  Scotland.  The  St.  GiIm  Ltcturt*  (first 
I  (rive  a  good  popular  summary  of  Scottish 
istory.  £M.  M.] 

Scots,  The,  was  a  name  originally  be- 
stowed upon  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  a 
fact  which  until  recently  has  hardly  been 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  historians.  After 
numerous  previous  expeditions  a  colony  of 
Scots  (who  were  Gaelic  in  race)  from  Ulster 
crossed  over  to  Argyle  (498),  where  they 
established  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada.  There 
was  for  long  a  close  connection  between  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  Dalriadas.  two  members  of 
the  same  family  often  ruling  in  Irish  and 
Scotch  Dalriada  at  the  same  time.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Scots  was  asserted  by  Aidan 
(676)  at  Drumcat ;  it  was  not  till  the  tenth 
century  that  the  name  Scotia  ceased  to  be 
applied  to  Ireland,  and  was  transferred  to 
Scotland;  it  was  even  later  before  the  term 
Scot  acquired  a  national  signification.  Besides 
this  the  independence  of  Strathclyde  ceased 
altogether.  Shortly  afterwards  Constantino 
1 1,  procured  the  throne  for  his  brother  Donald, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Britons  and  the  Scots,  and  for  the  sub- 
sequent annexation ;  a  branch  of  the  Mac- 
alpin  family  continued  to  rule  in  Strathclyde 
till  the  time  of  Malcolm  II.  In  946  Cumbria, 
i.e.,  Strathclyde,  which  had  already  in  924 
chosen  Eadward  the  Elder  "to  father  and 
lord,"  was  harried  by  Eadmund,  and  given 
up  to  Malcolm  to  be  held  on  condition  of 
fealty.  On  the  death  of  Edgar  in  1107  he 
left  Strathclyde  to  his  youngest  brother 
Da  rid,  to  the  chagrin  of  Alexander  I.,  who 
saw  that  his  kingdom  would  be  much 
weakened  in  consequence.  Alexander,  how- 
ever, died  without  heirs,  and  David  suc- 
ceeded to  the  whole  kingdom ;  from  his  reign 
dates  the  rise  of  Southern  Scotland. 

Scot's  Water  was  a  name  given  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  the  old  boundary  between 
the  Anglian  Lothiana  and  the  Celtic  kingdom 
of  Scotland- 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  of  Buccleuch,  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  rescue  James  V.  from  the 
custody  of  Angus  in  conjunction  with  tho 
Earl  of  Lennox.  He  was  murdered  at  Edin- 
burgh by  a  member  of  the  Clan  Ker,  who 
were  his  hereditary  enemies. 


Scroggs,  Sir  William  id.  1683),  of  whose 
birth  and  parentage  nothing  is  known,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1663.  In  167G  he  was 
appointed  by  Danby  to  a  judgeship  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  in  1678  was  advanced  to 
the  chief  justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench. 
He  was  one  of  the  worst  judges  that  ever 
disgraced  the  English  bench.  While  the 
national  madness  ot  the  Popish  Plot  lasted,  he 
made  a  point  of  accepting  all  the  evidence  of 
the  most  infamous  informer*  without  question. 
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To  be  brought  before  him  in  1679  and  1680  was 
equivalent  to  being  convicted.  His  inhuman 
conduct  towards  the  supposed  conspirators 
in  the  Popish  Plot  was  only  equalled  by  his 
gross  brutality  towards  the  "other  party  when 
ho  discovered  that  the  tide  was  turning 
against  Shaftesbury  and  his  associates.  In 
1680  he  was  impeached  by  the  Commons. 
The  Lords  refused  to  commit  him,  but  the 
king,  perceiving  how  unpopular  the  chief 
justice  had  become,  removed  him  from  his 
office  in  1681,  though  allowing  him  a  pension 
of  £1,500  a  year. 
Stat*  Trial*. 

Scrope,  Richard,  Archbishop  of  York 
(d.  1405),  was  the  brother  of  Richard  II.'s 
minister,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  He  was 
made  Archbishop  of  York  in  1398.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  Henry's  accession,  and 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  Earl  of  March. 
In  1405  he  joined  Northumberland  and 
others  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king.  He 
was  entrapped  into  a  conference  with  the  Earl 
of  Westmorland,  when  he  was  seized  and  be- 
headed at  York.  He  was  regarded  by  the 
people  as  a  martyr,  and  pilgrimages  were 
made  to  his  tomb.  The  execution  of  Scrope 
was  the  first  instance  in  England  of  a  prelate 
being  put  to  death  by  the  civil  power. 
Stnbbs,  Comt.  Hit'.,  vol.  iii. 

Scrope,  Richard  le  (rf.  1403),  after  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  his  gallantry  in  the 
French  and  Scotch  ware  of  Edward  1  II.'s 
reign,  was,  on  the  accession  of  Richard  II., 
appointed  Steward  of  the  Household,  and  in 
1378  he  held  the  chancellorship  for  a  brief 
period,  and  again  in  1381-2.  He  conducted 
himself  with  great  moderation  during  the 
troubles  of  Richard's  reign,  and  though  he 
took  part  in  the  trial  of  Tresilian  and  the 
other  royal  ministers  in  1387,  he  was  declared 
innocent  in  1397. 

Scrope  of  Bolton,  Lord  (d.  1598),  War- 
den of  the  West  Marches  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  Governor  of  Carlisle,  was  entrusted 
for  a  short  time  with  the  charge  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  aided  in  crushing  the 
rebellion  of  1569,  and  in  the  following  vear 
was  one  of  the  commanders  in  the  raid  on 
Scotland. 

Scrope  of  Masham,  Lord  1415), 
was  a  nephew  of  Archbishop  Scrope,  and  one 
of  Henry  V.'s  most  intimate  friends.  He 
was  employed  by  the  king  on  many  diplo- 
matic errands,  but  in  1415  was  apparently 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cambridge  to 
place  the  Earl  of  March  on  the  throne.  His 
guilt  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  he  was  con- 
victed by  his  peers  and  executed. 

ScuHabofiTue,  The  Massacre  at,  took 
place  on  the  5th  of  June,  1798,  during  the 
Irish  Rebellion,  while  Bagcnal  Harvey  and 
Father  Roche  were  attacking  New  Ross. 
All  the  Protestants  taken  prisoners  by  in- 
surgent bands  were  here  confined  in  a  barn, 


some  300  men  being  left  there  to  guard  them. 
At  nine  in  the  morning,  thirty  or  forty  of  the 
men  were  murdered,  but  those  in  the  barn  were 
as  yet  spared.  When,  however,  the  rebels  had 
been  finally  repulsed  at  New  Rosa,  the  rabble 
set  fire  to  the  barn,  and  184  old  men,  women, 
and  children  (sixteen  Catholics  amongst  them) 
were  either  burnt  to  death  or  piked  as  they 
tried  to  escape. 

MusgraTfl,  Hut.  o/Utf  RtMlion. 

Scutage  first  appears  in  1156  as  a  tax 
of  twenty  shillings  on  the  knight's  fee  or 
tcntum,  imposed,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of 
Archbishop  Theobald,  upon  knights  holding 
estates  from  churches.  In  1159  two  marks 
were  taken  from  every  knight's  fee  in  lieu  of 
personal  service  in  the  war  of  Toulouse  ;  and 
henceforth  the  term  scutage  bore  the  meaning 
of  a  payment  in  commutation  of  service 
To  the  majority  of  the  knights  it  would  bo 
more  convenient  to  pay  the  tax  than  to  go 
upon  a  distant  expedition,  and  the  money  was 
welcome  to  the  king  as  enabling  him  to  hire 
more  trustworthy  troops.  It  was  indeed  one  of 
the  most  important  of  Henry  II.'s  anti-feudal 
measures,  and  may  be  compared  in  its  general 

{K>licy  with  Edward  I.'s  distraint  of  knight- 
lood.  It  was  again  levied  under  Henrv  II. 
in  1171  and  1186,  each  time  at  twenty  shil- 
lings on  the  knight's  fee,  and  three  times 
under  Richard  I.,  once  at  ten,  and  twice  at 
twenty  shillings.  Like  all  other  taxes  it  was 
used  as  a  means  of  extortion  by  John  :  two 
marks  on  the  fee  were  demanded  as  often  as  ten 
times;  and  therefore  the  Great  Charter  de- 
clared that  no  scutage  should  henceforth  be 
imposed  save  by  the  common  counsel  of  the 
nation.  But  this  restriction  was  apparently 
irksome  to  the  advisers  of  the  young  Henry 
III.,  and  therefore  in  the  second  re-iasuo  of 
the  Charter  in  1217  an  article  was  inserted 
to  the  effect  that  scutage  should  be  taken  as 
in  King  Henry's  time,  i.e.  {probably)  without 
needing  the  consent  of  the  commune  eotwilium. 
Scutage  was  exacted  nine  times  between  1218 
and  1233,  but  after  tliat  more  rarely.  By 
Edward  I.  it  was  resorted  to  only  as  an 
afterthought,  and  often  appears  several  years 
after  the  war  for  which  it  is  demanded.  In 
the  following  reigns  it  was  seldom  collected, 
and  then  only  when  the  king  himself  went  to 
war.  After  1385,  when  it  was  remitted  after 
the  Scotch  expedition,  it  disappears. 
Stubbs,  Con»t.  Hi*l.,  e»\*e.  i.,  §  161. 

[W.  J.  A  ] 

Seal,  The  Great,  is  the  emblem  of  sove- 
reignty, and  is  used  on  all  solemn  occasions 
when  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed. A  now  Great  Seal  is  provided  by  the 
king  in  council  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
reign,  or  whenever  a  change  is  made  in  the 
royal  arms  or  style,  and  the  old  one  is  publicly 
broken.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who,  following  the 
example  of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  placed  it 
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in  the  keeping  of  a- chancellor.    From  the 
time  of  Beckct  and  onwards  the  office  was 
one  of  varied  importance,  and  accordingly  wc 
find  that  the  personal  custody  of  tho  seal  was 
not  unfrequontlv  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Tice-chancellor.    Richard  I.  violently  took 
possession  of  the  seal,   ordered  a  new  one 
to  be  made,  and  proclaimed  that  all  charters 
which  had  been  sealed  with  the  old  one  were 
null  and  void.     In  order  to  prevent  this 
practice,  a  statute  was  passed  on  the  28th 
of  Henry  III.,  proclaiming  the  nullity  of  any 
document  sealed  by  tho  Great  Seal  during 
its  absence  from  the  hands  of  the  chancellor. 
This  law  was,  however,  often  broken,  and 
it  was  not   unusual  for  tho  chancellor  to 
entrust  the  seal  to   one  or  more  vice- 
chancellors  when  he  was  engaged  on  the 
business  of  his  diocese,  or  absent  from  Eng- 
land.   Also  during  the  interval  between  the 
death  or  resignation  of  one  chancellor,  tho 
Great  Seal,  instead  of  roverting  to  the  sove- 
reign, passed  into  the  hands  of  a  temporary 
keeper.    Gradually  this  official  acquired  the 
right  of  discharging  all  tho  duties  connected 
with  tho  Great  Soul,  and  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Nicholas   Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  during  tho 
tsarlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  statute  was 
jiassed  declaring  him  to  have  "  the  same 
place,  pre-eminence,  and  jurisdiction  an  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England."    During  the 
following  reigus  the  Great  Seal  continued  in 
the  custodv  of  the  Lord  Keeper  in  the  first 
instance,    but   this   official    was  generally 
raised  to  the    title    of    Lord  Chancellor 
and  kept  the  seal;   since  tho  accession  of 
George  III.,   however,  the  office   of  Lord 
Keeper  has  been  discontinued.    The  Great 
8eal  was  also  occasionally  placed  in  coin- 
mission.     Under   the  Tudors  and  Stuarts 
the  earlier  ordinance  pissed  in   1443,  re- 
quiring that  the  chancellor  should  not  fix 
tho  Gieat  Seal  without  authority  under  the 
Privy  Seal,    whs    seldom   observed.  When 
Lord  Keeper  Littleton  fled  to  Charles  I.  at 
York  in  1642,  biking  with  him  the  Great  Seal, 
the  Lung  Parliament  illegally  ordered  a  new- 
Great  Seal  to  bo  made,  to  which  after  wane 
delay  the  I<ords  gave  their  consent,  in  spite 
of  ft  proclamation  by  the  king,  charging  those 
concerned  in  making  it  with  high  treason. 
In  1648  a  new  Great  Seal  was  ordered  with 
Republican  insignia,  and  soon  afterwards  it 
was  declared  high  treason  to  counterfeit  it. 
A  rival  Groat  Seal  was,  however,  used  by 
Charles  II.  immediately  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  which  was  lost  after  the  bnttle  of 
Worcester.     James  It.  on  his  flight  from 
Ixmdon  threw  the  (  treat  Seal  into  the  Thames, 
but  it  was  fished  up  ngain  near  Ijambeth. 
Since  the  Revolution  the  use  of  the  Great 
Seal  has  been  strictly  confined  to  the  Loni 
Chancellor,  I,ord  Keeper,  and  Ixmls  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  regulations  for  its  employ- 
ment have  been  carefully  observed.    By  the 
Act  of  Union  with  Scotland  one  Great  Seal 


for  the  United  Kingdom  is  used  for  the 
writs  by  which  Parliament  is  summoned,  for 
foreign  treaties,  and  for  all  public  acta  of 
state,  while  a  seal  in  Scotland  is  used  for 
private  grants.  The  Act  of  Union  with 
Ireland,  however,  made  no  express  provision 
for  establishing  one  Great  Seal  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  By  the  Great  Seal  (Offices)  Act 
of  1874,  a  number  of  offices  connected  with 
the  Great  Seal  wore  abolished,  having  become 
obsolete. 

Campbell,  Lit**  of  the  Lord  Chancellor*  ;  see 
also  for  lists  of  Lord  Chancellor*  aud  Lord 
Keepers,  Haydu,  Hook  of  Dignitiei. 

[L.  C.  S.] 

Seal,  The  Privy,  is  affixed  to  all  letters- 
patent  for  the  grant  of  charters,  pardons, 
&c,  before  they  come  to  the  Great  Seal,  and  to 
some  things  of  minor  importance  which  do 
not  pass  the  Great  Seal  at  all.    The  office  of 
Clerk  or  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  now  called 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  is  of  Norman  origin.  By 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  he  had  become  one 
of  the  chief  officers  of  state  and  a  member  of 
the  kings  council.    The  dignity  was  fre- 
quently conferred  on  an  ecclesiastic ;  for 
instance,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  John 
Russell,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  united  the  offices 
of  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  lVesident  of 
the  Council.    The  keeper  was  a  member  of 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  as  organised  by 
Henry  VII.    In  tho  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  Privy  Seal  was  made  tho  warrant  of  the 
legality  of  letters  patent  from  the  crown,  and 
authorised  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  affix  the 
Great  Seal.    Letters  patent  formerly  passed 
from  the  Signet  Offico  to  the  Privy  Seal 
Office  in  the  form  of  Signet  Bills,  and  wore 
then  sealed  and  sent  to  the  Lord  Chancellor ; 
but  on  the  abolition  of  the  Signet  Office  in 
1848,  it  was  enacted  that  warrants  under  the 
royal  sign-manual,  prepared  by  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Solicitor-General,  setting  forth 
the  tenor  and  offect  of  tho  letters-patent  to 
be  granted,  addressed  to  tho  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  countersigned  by  one  of  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  would  be  a  sufficient 
authority  for  the  Privy  Seal  being  affixed. 
1  At  the  same  time  the  appointments  of  Clerks 
of  the  Signet  anil  Clerks  of  the  Privy  Seal 
were  abolished.    The  Lord  Privy  Seal  is  the 
fifth  great  officer  of  state,  a  Privy  Councillor 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  and  tukes  precedence 
after  the  Ixrnl  President  of  the  Council.  The 
office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland  was 
established  by  James  I.  after  his  return  from 
imprisonment  in  England.    It  was  directly 
modelled  on  the  parallel   dignity  in  the 
English  court.    The  seal  had  been  previously 
kept  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Haydu.  Book  of  Di^itiu;  11  and  12  Vict, 
c.  «2.  [L-  C  .  S.J 

Search  Warrants  are  issued  by  justices 
of  tho  peace  to  tho  officers  to  whom  they  are 
|  addressed,  requiring  them  to  search  a  house 
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or  other  specified  place  for  property  suspected 
to  have  been  stolen.  The  conditions  of  their 
issue  are  regulated  by  the  Larceny  Act  of 
1861  and  the  Pawnbrokers'  Act  of  1872. 

Beaton,  John  Colrorne,  Lord  (b.  1778, 
i.  1863),  one  of  the  most  famous  generals 
of  his  age,  distinguished  himself  in  his  first 
campaign  in  Holland  (1799).  In  1801  he 
wn.1  present  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  and  served 
throughout  the  Peninsular  War  with  great 
distinction.  It  is  mid  that  his  handling  of 
the  52nd  Regiment  at  Waterloo  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  English  victory. 
In  1828  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Canada,  and  Governor-General  of  the  same 
province  in  1837.  He  was  also  commander 
of  the  forces  at  the  same  time,  and  to  his 
energetic  action  the  easy  suppression  of  the 
Canadian  Rebellion  of  1838  was  mainly  due. 
In  the  following  year  his  services  were  re- 
warded by  a  peerage,  and  in  1860  Lord  Seaton 
became  a  field-marshal.  In  1843  he  was 
made  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian 

Sebastopol  was  a  strongly  fortified  city 
in  the  Crimea,  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
made  the  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  fleet. 
When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out  its  siege  was 
resolved  upon.  When  the  southern  side  of 
it  was  evacuated  by  the  Russians,  and  the 
town  was  occupied  by  the  allies,  the  Crimean 
War  practically  ended  (Sept.  9,  1855).  [Cri- 
mean War.] 

Seeker,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  (b.  1603,  d.  1768),  was  born  of  Dissent- 
ing parents  at  Sibthorpe,  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Abandoning  the  Dissenting  ministry  for 
medicine,  and  ultimately  persuaded  by  his 
school  friend,  Butler,  to  join  the  ministry  of 
the  Established  Church,  he  entered  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  was  ordained  in  1723,  and 
was  made  in  1735  Bishop  of  Bristol;  was 
translated  in  1737  to  Oxford,  and  in  1758 
made  archbishop.  He  was  an  energetic  and 
respectable  archbishop. 

Porteu*.  W»  of  S#eker  prefixed  to  Ms  Work*. 

Secretary  of  State,  The  Omts  or, 
is  supposed  to  be  first  mentioned  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  when  we  find  a  tteretantu 
notter  in  existence,  who  carried  out  the  duties 
whic  h  had  been  previously  fulfilled  by  the 
king's  clerk.  I  here  continued  to  be  one 
principal  sec  retary  of  state  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  two 
were  appointed  of  equal  powers  (1539).  In 
the  same  reign  secretaries  of  state,  who 
had  previously  been  mere  clerks  who  pre- 
pared business  for  the  Privy  Council,  but 
were  not  admitted  to  its  debates,  became 
members  of  that  body.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  had 
the  recognised  title  of  "  Our  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State,"  and  the  office  of  secretary 
attained  its  present  importance  when  after 
the  Revolution  the  Cabinet  began  to  displace 


the  Privy  Council.  On  the  union  with  Scot- 
land a  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotch  affairs 
was  created,  among  those  who  held  the  office 
being  the  Earl  of  Mar,  but  it  expired  in 
1746.  In  1768  a  secretarv  was  appointed  for 
American  and  Colonial  affairs,  which  from 
1660  had  been  managed  by  the  Council  of 
Trade,  but  this  office  was  abolished  in  1782. 
In  the  same  year  an  important  change  took 
place.  Hitherto  the  two  secretaryships  bad 
been  known  as  those  of  the  northern  and 
the  southern  department,  of  which  the  former, 
besides  the  superintendence  of  the  foreign 
,  affairs  of  Northern  Europe,  was  supposed  to 
be  concerned  with  those  of  Ireland.  This 
clumsy  arrangement  was  now  abolished,  ant! 
their  duties  devolved  upon  Home  and  Foreign 
Secretaries.  In  1794  a  Secretary  at  War  was 
appointed,  and  he  received  in  addition  the 
business  of  the  colonies  in  1801,  but  the  two 
functions  of  colonial  and  military  administra- 
tion were  finally  separated  in  1854.  The 
secretaryship  for  India  was  created  in  1858 
on  the  abolition  of  the  double  system  of 
government.  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land does  not  as  a  rule  have  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  is  not  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state.  His  official 
title  is  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  There  are  also  Parliamentary 
under-secretaries,  and  permanent  secretaries, 
who  are  the  heads  of  the  working  staffs  of  the 
government  departments. 

Security,  The  Bill  op  (Scotlano),  wa* 
passed  in  1703  by  the  Scottish  Parliament 
during  the  agitation  that  preceded  and  neces- 
sitated the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  pro- 
vided that  Parliament  should  fix  a  successor 
to  the  Scottish  crown  on  the  death  of  Anne 
from  among  the  Protestant  members  of  the 
royal  family,  provided  that  he  should  under 
no  circumstances  be  the  same  person  as  the 
successor  to  the  English  crown,  unless  full 
security  was  given  for  the  religious  and  com- 
mercial independence  of  Scotland,  and  its 
equality  in  trade  with  England.  The  royal 
assent  was  naturally  refused  to  such  a 
measure ;  but  this  step  proved  so  unpopular 
that  Parliament  had  to  be  immediately  dis- 
missed without  hope  of  subsidy. 

Burton,  Hut.  o/  Scotland  and  /toy*  of  Q*"* 
Ann*. 

Sedgemoor,  The  Battle  of  (July  i, 
1685),  was  fought  between  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth and  the  royal  troops  under  the  Earl  of 
Feversham.  After  marching  through  the  West 
country  and  failing  to  capture  Bath,  Monmouth 
determined  to  risk  all  in  a  general  engagement 
with  the  royal  troops,  who  were  encamped  on 
Sedgemoor,  about  three  miles  south  of  Bridge- 
water,  while  Monmouth  was  then  in  Bridge- 
water.  Sedgemoor  is  a  swampy  plain,  crossed 
bv  wide  ditches  called  "rhines."  In  front 
of  Ix>rd  Feveraham's  camp  was  one  of  these 
I  called  the  Bussex  Rhine.  It  was  Monmouth's 
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intention  to  attack  the  royal  army  in  its 
camp  at  night.  His  army  was  in  motion 
by  midnight,  and  his  guides  brought  him  to 
the  brink  of  the  "  rhine,"  fronting  Fever- 
sham's  encampment.  This  was  too  deep  to  be 
crossed.  The  insurgents  halted  in  doubt, 
and  by  accident  shots  were  fired  across  the 
"rhine,"  and  these  roused Feversham's troops. 
Making  a  detour,  they  fell  on  Monmouth's 
army.  Lord  Grey  and  his  horse  were  the  first 
of  the  insurgents  to  give  way.  The  peasants 
and  miners  of  the  West  country,  however, 
fought  with  more  courage.  But  the  flight  of 
the  cavalry,  under  Grey,  had  made  the  cause 
of  Monmouth  hopeless.  The  duke  himself, 
at  dawn,  rode  a  way  towards  Hampshire. 
Deserted  by  their  leaders,  the  insurgents  en- 
deavoured to  fly ;  but  Colonel  Kirke,  at  the 
head  of  his  Tangier  troops,  followed  them 
in  close  pursuit.  A  great  and  barbarous 
slaughter  of  the  fugitives  by  the  royal  troops 
ensued.  The  battle,  of  course,  put  an  imme- 
diate end  to  Monmouth's  rebellion. 

MacanUy,  Hutt.  of  Eng.  ;  Roberts,  Monmouth. 

Seditious  Meetings  Bill  (1795)  was 
provoked  by  the  same  state  of  popular  ex- 
citement which  caused  the  Treasonable  Prac- 
tices Bill.  The  measure  was  introduced  by 
Pitt.  It  prohibited  the  meeting  of  more  than 
fifty  persons  (except  county  and  borough 
meetings  duly  called)  for  the  consideration  of 
petitions  or  addresses  for  reform  in  Church  or 
State,  or  for  the  discussion  of  any  grievance, 
without  the  sanction  of  a  magistBate.  It 
vested  large  discretionary  powers  in  the 
magistrates,  both  as  to  sanctioning  such 
meetings  and  dispersing  them.  Pitt  even 
proposed  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  discussion 
by  only  permitting  debating  societies  to  meet 
in  duly  licensed  rooms.  The  bill  was  pro- 
fessedly a  measure  of  coercion,  and  was  as 
such  opposed  by  Fox  and  all  his  party  with 
even  more  than  their  wonted  vigour.  Only 
fortv-two  members  followed  him  in  opposing 
the  introduction  of  the  bill;  and  its  but 
reading  was  carried  by  266  to  61. 

May,  Contt.  Hid. ;  Masae;,  Hut  of  Eng. 

Sedley,  Sm  Chakles  (».  1639,rf.  1701), was 
a  witty  but  profligate  play-writer  of  the  Re- 
storation period ;  he  was  the  father  of  Catherine 
Sedley  [Dokchestek,  Countess  of],  James 
11.'*  mistress,  and  took  some  part  in  politics 
M  member  for  Romney.  Ultimately  he 
became  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Revolution, 
though  his  speech  in  1690  against  placemen 
showed  that  he  retained  his  independence 
under  the  new  government. 

Seedasseer,  The  Battle  or  {March 
6)  1799),  was  an  English  victory  in  the 
Mysore  War  against  Tippoo  Sultan.  General 
Stuart,  with  the  Bombay  division  [Wel- 
lesley,  Mahqvehh  or],  had  ascended  the 
Ghauts,  and  posted  himself  at  Seedasseer. 
On  the  morning  of  March  6  Tippoo  wu 
found  to  be  approaching.    Preparations  were 


 .  - 

instantly  made  to  receive  him  by  Genoral 

Hartley,  second  in  command.  On  the  morning 

of  the  6th  the  advanced  brigade  was  assailed 

vigorously  by   the    Sultan's    entire  force, 

and  three  battalions  under  the  gallant  Colonel 

Montresor  sustained  the  assault  for  six  hours 

with  such  determination  that  Tippoo's  officers 

could  do  nothing.    General  Stuart,  who  was 

ten  miles  in  the  rear,  hastening  up,  found  them 

exhausted  and  reduced  to  their  last  cartridge. 

In  half  an  hour  Tippoo's  army  retreated 

through  the  wood  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men. 

W*Ue*Uy  Ihrpatchtt ;  Mill,  UUt.  of  India f 
Wilkii,  Myton. 

Seetabuldee,  Thb  Battle  of  (Nov.  24, 
1817).  The  result  of  the  intrigues  of  Appa 
Sahib  with  Bajee  Rao  was  an  Attack  on  the 
British  Residency.  This  lay  to  the  west  of 
Nagpore,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
small  ridge  running  north  and  south,  with 
two  hills  at  the  extremity  called  the  Seeta- 
buldee Hills.  It  was  garrisoned  by  two  bat- 
talions of  Madras  infantry,  two  companies  of 
the  Resident's  escort,  three  troops  of  Bengal 
cavalry,  and  a  detachment  of  Madras  artillery 
with  four  six-pounders.  The  rajah  had  18,000 
men  and  thirty -six  guns.  The  guns  were 
brought  to  bear  on  the  English  position,  and 
a  vigorous  assault,  which  was  repelled  with 
great  gallantry,  was  made  all  through  the  night 
to  the  next  morning.  At  last  the  Nagpore  troops 
captured  the  lower  hill,  and  the  English  am- 
munition was  running  short,  when  a  gallant 
charge  of  the  Bengal  cavalry,  under  Captain 
Fitzgerald,  resulted  in  capturing  two  guns 
and  cutting  up  the  infantry.  At  this  moment 
one  of  tho  enemy's  tumbrils  exploded,  and  amid 
the  confusion  they  brokeandfled.  The  conflict, 
which  had  lasted  eighteen  hours,  thus  ter- 
,  minated  in  the  triumph  of  the  British. 

Segrave,  Stephen  (rf.  eirea  1241),  was  a 
partisan  of  King  John  during  his  struggles 
|  with  the  barons,  and  on  Henry  III.'s  acces- 
sion he  allied  himself  with  the  party  of  Peter 
des  Roches.  On  the  dismissal  of  Hubert  de 
Burgh  in  1232,  the  office  of  Justiciar  was 
given  to  Segrave.  His  administration  was 
unsuccessful ;  he  failed  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  king,  and  at  the  same  time  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  barons  and  the  people.  He 
fell  in  1234,  with  his  patron  Des  Roches,  and 
was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship.  Subsequently  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  king  by  the  payment  of  a  thousand 
marks,  returned  to  court,  and  became  one  of 
,  the  royal  advisers,  but  was  not  reinstated  in 
'  his  office.  He  retired  at  the  end  of  his  life 
to  the  abbey  of  Leicester,  where  he  died. 
Segrave  wa»  one  of  the  first  of  the  merely 
legal  Justiciars.  Though  so  bad  a  politician, 
he  was  a  good  lawyer.  He  marks  the  transi- 
tion to  the  chief  justices  of  later  times. 
Fom,  Jwl.jtr  of  England. 

Seguise,  The   Battlb   of   (636),  was 

foughf  at  Dalguise,  near  Dunkeld,  between 
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the  4**r+n/lAnu  of  Nectan.  the  PU-tish  king, 
who  had  b^-n  An*itx  from  the  throne  in 
612,  %nd  Garnaid,  «on  of  Firth,  king  of  the 
Pict*.  who,  t'*p-ther  with  IxAjhene.  *>n  of 
Nectan,  was  killt-d. 

Selborne,  ii"t5MM  Palmer  Earl  or 

(4.  lilt,  rf.  i8'>>;,  son  of  the  Kev.  William 
Palmer,  of  Mixbarv,  Oxfordshire,  *u  edu- 
ced *t  Hagbv  <*nd  Winche>t*r  .School*, 
and  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Magdali n.  and 
vw  <aikd  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
f  18 -;7  .  In  1SIT  he  was  rixat  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Plymouth  as  a  Peeliie.  He 
represented  Plymouth  till  1852,  when  he 
wm  defeated;  but  regained  hU  neat  (I853y, 
and  held  it  till  1857.  In  1861  he  wan  up- 
pointed  'Solicitor-General  in  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  government,  though  he  had  not  a  scat 
in  th.  House.  He  was  then  knighted,  and 
shortly  afterwards  elect**!  for  liichmond, 
whi(  h  he  ( ontinued  to  represent  till  bin  eleva- 
tion to  the  pc-erage.  In  1863  he  became 
Attorney-General  under  Lord  John  HiMtell. 
In  l.S''-  he  was  offered  the  Chancellorship, 
but  refused,  an  ho  could  not  agree  with  the 
administration  on  the  Iriah  Church  question. 
He  continued,  however,  to  be  an  independent 
supporter  of  the  government  on  most  ques- 
tions, and  represented  it  at  Geneva  (1871). 
[Geneva  Convsntio.v]  He  wan  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor  on  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Hatherley,  on  which  occasion  he  was  raised  to 
the  iM-crugi:  an  Baron  Selborne,  retiring  with 
the  Liberal  party  in  1874.  He  again  became 
Libera)  Chancellor  in  1880,  but  refused  the 
same  office  in  the  Home  Rule  Cabinet  of 
188'J.  He  was  created  an  Earl  in  1883. 
Selby.  The  Battle  or  (April  11,  1G44,, 
is  fought  during  the  Great  Rebellion.  Col. 


usoallv  stvled  'the 
of  the  English 

he 


John  Bellasis,  the  Governor  of  York,  during 
the  absence  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  who 
was  facing  the  Scots  in  Durham,  occupied 
with  1.500  horse  and  1,800  foot  the  town  of 
Selby.  with  the  object  of  preventing  the 
junction  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  with  the 
Scots.  He  was  attacked  on  April  11  by 
Fairfax,  with  rnther  superior  forces,  and  his 
position  tdonncd.  Belbisis  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  he  lost  his  Iwggage,  artillery, 
and  1,600  men.  Clarendon  says: — "This  was 
the  tirst  action  for  which  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
was  taken  notice  of,  who  in  a  short  time  grew 
the  supreme  general  under  the  Parliament.'' 
Murkbam,  Lift  of  Fttirfim, 
Selclen,  .John  (A.  1581,  d.  1654),  was  edu- 
cated at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  and  became  a 
member  of  Clifford's  Inn  in  1602.  After  he  had 
continued  there  a  -  luloua  student  for  some 
time,  be  "  did  by  help  of  a  strong  body  and 
vast  memory,  not  only  run  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  law,  but  beratne  a  prodigy  in  most 
parts  of  learning  ...  so  that  in  few  years  his 
name  was  wonderfully  advanced,  not  only  at 
homo,  but  in  foreign  countries,  and  he  "was 


>.r  ni  learning 
W.wi  .    In  1618 
•t  ftf***>  stromrly 


of  the  clerry  to 

power.     The  book  was  suppp  mm  A  by  the 
Court  of  Hi**i  <  orann*«.m.  and  the 
was  oblige  to  makv  a  [ 
of  his  error.    Slden  sat  in  the  Parliament* 
of  1624.  1626,  and  1628.     He  took  part  in 
the  impeachment  of  th*  Duke  of  Bockxng- 
Iiam.  and  had  the  4th  And  5  th  article*  en- 
trusted to  him    1»26\     He  also  helped  to 
pn-pare  the  Petition  of  Right.    In  1 620  he 
was  summoned  before  the  Council  for  hi*  share 
in  the  disturbances  of  the  Last  dav  of  that 
Parliament,  and  was  imprisoned  until  1633. 
Two  years  bt^r  h-  published  Mmrt  <  l*m*«m, 
asserting  the  English  sovereignty  of  the  seas, 
which  had  originally  been  written  in  answer 
to  the  Mmrt  Libmm  of  Grotius.    When  the 
Long    Parliament    assembled    Selden  was 
chosen   member  for  Oxford.     He  brought 
forward  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  Ship- 
money,  and  other  measures  limiting  the  pre- 
rogative; but  he  opposed  the  bill   for  the 
attainder  of  Strafford,  and   the  Root  and 
Branch  BUT    In  1643  he  was  appointed  one 
of    the    representatives  of    the   House  of 
>ns    in   the   Westminster  Assembly, 
he  played  a  distinguished  part,  and 
two  years  later  was  selected  as  a  member  of 
the   Joint   Commission    to  administer  the 
Admiralty.     He  died   on   Nov.   30,  1654, 
having   his  library  to  bis  executors,  who 
gave  it  to  the  Bodleian  Li  bran,-  at  Oxi  ord. 

Woo<l,  Athena  Oxouienie* ;  Johnson,  L'f*  «/ 

S*W*».  [C.  H.  F.] 


Self-denying  Ordinance,  Thf. 
a  measure  proposed  in  the  Ix>ng  Parlia- 
ment on  Dec.  9,  1644,  by  Mr.  Zouch  Tate, 
member  for  Northampton.  The  words  of 
tho  resolution  were  "that  no  member  of 
either  House  of  Parliament  shall  during 
tho  war  enjoy  or  execute  any  office  or 
command,  military  or  civil,  and  that  an 
ordinance  be  brought  in  to  that  effect."  An 
ordinance  was  brought  in  and  passed  the 
Commons  on  Dec.  19,  by  the  small  majority 
of  seven  votes.  After  some  discussion  and 
hesitation  the  Lords  rejected  it,  giving  as  s 
reason  that  they  did  not  know  what  shape 
the  army  would  take.  The  Commons  at  once 
produced  a  scheme-  "for  new  modelling  ol 
the  army  "  [New  Model],  which  pn*sed  the 
Commons  on  Jan.  28,  1645,  and  the  Lords  on 
Feb.  15.  A  second  Self-denying  Ordinance 
was  now  introduced  which  passed  the  Lords 
on  April  3,  1645.  It  provided  that  all 
members  of  either  House,  who  hud  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Parliament  been 
apj>ointed  to  any  offices,  military  or  civil, 
should  vacate  those  offices  within  "forty  days. 
But  it  differed  from  the  first  ordinance  in 
that  it  did  not  prevent  members  from  taking 
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office  on  any  future  occasion.  The  name 
given  to  that  ordinance  ia  perhaps  derived 
from  a  phrase  used  by  Cromwell,  who  was 
one  of  its  strongest  supporters.  "  1  hope,"  he 
said,  "we  have  Buch  English  heart*  and 
zealous  affections  towards  the  general  weal  of 
our  mother  country,  as  no  members  of  either 
house  will  scruple  to  Ji  r,i,  thtttuflrci,  and  their 
own  private  interests,  for  the  public  good." 

CorlyU.'.  Crcmvtil ;  M»y,  Long  Paritament ; 
W  hitclocte,  MnuortaU. 

Selgova,  TltB,  wore  an  ancient  British 
tribe  occupying  Annandale,  Nithadale,  and 
Eskdale,  in"  Dumfriesshire,  with  the  east  of 
Galloway. 

Selvach  (</.  729),  King  of  the  Picts,  son 
of  Fearchan  Fada,  succeeded  his  brother 
Aincellach,  whom  he  expelled,  as  head  of 
the  Cinel  Loarn  (698 j.  In  701  he  destroyed 
the  rival  tribe  of  Cinel  Cathboth,  and  in  711 
defeated  the  Briton*  at  Loch  Arklet,  in  Stir- 
lingshire. The  following  year  we  find  him 
fighting  against  the  Cinel  (labran  in  Kintyre, 
and  in  717  again  defeating  the  Strnthclyde 
Britons.  In  719  he  was  defeated  in  the  naval 
buttle  of  Ardanesbi.  In  723  Selvach  resigm-d 
the  crown  to  his  son  Dungnl,  and  entered  a 
monastery,  from  which,  however,  he  emerged 
in  727  to 'fight  the  liattle  of  Ross  Forichen  on 
his  son's  t-rhalf. 

Sepoy  Mutinies,  (l)  1764.  There  is 
no  instinct  of  obedience  in  native  armies 
in  India,  and  the  British  army  of  Sepoys 
was  in  its  earlier  days  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Having  been  instrumental  in  deposing 
two  Nabobs  of  Bengal,  the  Company's  lien- 
gal  Sepoys  became  inflated  with  a  sense  of 
their  own  inqmrtancc.  and  demanded  a  large 
donation  and  increased  pay.  It  was  refused  ; 
whereupon  a  whole  lmttalion  marched  off  to 
the  enemy.  Major  Munro  pursued  them  and 
brought  'them  back.  Twenty-four  ring- 
leaders were  selected,  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  condemned  to  be  blown  from  guns.  Four 
were  exccuU-d  in  this  way ;  whereuj»on  the 
Sepoys  announced  that  no  more  executions 
would  be  allowed.  Munro  loaded  his  guns 
with  grape,  placed  his  European  soldiers  in 
the  intervals,  and  commanded  the  native 
battalions  to  ground  arms,  threatening  to 
discliarge  the  guns  on  them  if  a  single  man 
was  seen  to  move.  The  Sepoys  were  awed  by 
his  resolution :  sixteen  more  were  blown  away  ; 
the  mutiny  was  quenched  in  their  blood : 
and  discipline  was  restored.  [For  second 
and  third  mutinies  see  articles  Yzllokk 
Mitiny  and  BAnaAcKPORB  Mutiny.]  (4)  The 
fourth  mutiny  broke  out  in  1844.  Scinde  l«- 
came  a  British  province,  and  the  Sepoys  thus 
lost  the  extra  allowances  which  had  >»een 
granted  thorn  while  on  active  service  in  an 
enemy  s  country.  The  weakness  of  the  com- 
manders, who  tried  to  induce  the  revolted 


1  The  men  on  arriving  in  Scinde  complained 
I  that  they  had  been  allured  there  by  false 
pretences,  which  was  indeed  true.  It  was 
determined  to  bring  np  regiments  from 
Madras;  and  the  Madras  governor  induced 
them  to  undertake  the  voyage  by  promising 
them  extra  pay.  On  their  arrival  they  found 
that  the  regulations  of  the  Bengal  army  did 
not  permit  of  this;  and,  thus  disappointed 
of  their  expectations,  they  broke  out  into  open 
mutiny  on  parade.  The  leaders  were  confined, 
and  a  small  advance  of  money  was  made.  The 
Madras  regiments  were  returned ;  the  mutinies 
were  hushed  up ;  and  Scinde  was  made  over 
to  Bombay  to  be  garrisoned  from  thence.  (6) 
The  Punjaub  was  the  scene  of  the  fifth.  As  in 
Scinde  in  1844,  the  13th  and  22nd  Native 
Infantry  broke  into  mutiny  on  the  with- 
drawal of  extra  allowances  when  the  Punjaub 
becamo  a  British  province.  The  41st  at 
Delhi,  after  the  order  of  reduction  had  been 
read,  refused  to  march,  and  only  consented  on 
threat  of  dismissal.  At  Wuxeerabad  the 
Sepoys  of  the  32nd  hesitated  to  receive  their 
pay,  but  were  brought  to  order  by  the  seizure 
una  ironing  of  the  first  four.  The  66th  at 
Govindgur  mutinied,  Feb.  1,  18o0.  One 
Supoy  endeavoured  to  close  the  gate,  but 
Lieutenant  Macdonald  cut  him  down,  and  a 
small  squadron  of  cavalrv  under  Colonel 
Bradford  restored  order.  16)  1857.  In  this 
year  took  place  the  great  Indian  Mutiny  (q.v.). 
Sepoys  are  the  troops,  natives  of  India, 
I  in  the  English  pay.  At  an  early  date  the 
1  Company  found  out  that  the  natives,  properly 
i  disciplined  according  to  European  methods, 
formed  excellent  soldiers,  and  largely  used 
I  them  as  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than  the 
I  produce  of  the  crimp-houses  and  ale-shops  of 
Ijondon.  By  their  arms,  rather  than  by  Euro- 
pean troops,  India  was  conquered  by  the 
English:  but  their  religious  caste  prejudices 
and  dislike  of  in  novation,  and  sometimes  the 
want  of  consideration  shown  to  them,  have 
produced  mutinies,  of  which  the  chief  are 
mentioned  alwjve. 

The  importance  of  the  native  troops  in  English 
ein|i.  <}  is  ^  clearly  hoowu  in  Seeley'n  E*)<anno\ 

Septennial  Act,  The  (1716),  which 
increased  the  length  of  Parliament  to  seven 
years,  was  passed,  partly  because  the  Triennial 
Act  of  1694  had  not  worked  well  in  practice, 
but  still  more  because  the  vent*  excited  state 
of  popular  feeling  in  consequence  of  the 
Jacobite  revolt,  made  it  unsafe  for  the  Whig 
ministry  to  run  the  risk  of  a  general  elec- 
tion. The  right  of  a  sitting  Parliament  thus 
to  lengthen  its  own  existence  was  violently 
|  contested  at  the  time  ;  and,  indeed,  could  only 
be  justified  by  the  critical  condition  of  the 
nAtion,  and  the  bad  state  of  the  representa- 
tion, which  made  an  appeal  to  the  people 

I almost  h  farce.  OfU-n  violently  attacked  a> 
fixing  to  the  life  of  Parliament  a  limit  too 
long  for  popular  freedom,  the  Septennial  Act 
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has  nevertheless  continued  law  up  to  the 
present  day,  although  recent  usage  has  prac- 
tically reduced  the  length  of  Parliament  to  a 
maximum  of  six  years. 

r-  —  J   „     n«n.i1!».    4_»_b  *U» 


Sergeanty  was  a  peculiar  tenure,  the 
essence  of  which  was  a  "  peculiar  service  of 
special  duty  to  the  person  of  the  lord." 
There  were  two  sorts  of  sergeanty— (1)  grand 
sergoanty  (per  magnum  servitium),  such  as 
holding  an  estate  on  condition  of  acting  as 
butler  or  chamberlain  at  the  royal  coronation, 
a  tenure  analogous  to  knight  service,  but 
esteemed  more  honourable,  and  not,  so  far  as 
the  form  goes,  abolished  in  1660;  and  (2) 
petit  sorgeanty,  which  consisted  in  holding 
lands  of  the  king  by  the  service  of  rendering 
some  small  implement  of  war,  such  as  a  bow  or 
sword,  and  which  was  very  similar  to  free 
socage. 

Berinsrapatam,  Thb  Sieges  or.  (l)  On 
Feb.  6, 1762,  the  army  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  con- 
sisting of  22,000  men,  forty-four  field-pieces, 
and  forty-two  siege  guns,  and  reinforced  by 
Mahratta  and  Mogul  contingents  from  Poonah 
and  Hyderabad,  reached  an  elevated  ground 
commanding,  a  view  of  Seringapatam,  the 
capital  of  Tippoo's  State  of  Mysore.  Its 
defences  were  three  lines  protected  by  300 
pieces  of  cannon,  the  earthwork  being  covered 
by  a  bound  hedge  of  thorny  plants  so  as  to  bo 
absolutely  impenetrable.  Tippoo's  force  was 
encamped  on  the  northern  side  of  the  stream 
in  a  position  admirably  fortified.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis reconnoitred  on  the  6th,  and  that  same 
night  moved  his  army  to  the  assault  in  three 
main  divisions.  The  centre  moved  straight 
into  Tippoo's  camp ;  part  forced  its  way 
through  the  river,  and  seized  a  village  and 
the  guns  on  the  island;  part  attacked  the 
redoubts  within  the  camp;  while  the  reserve, 
gathering  up  the  other  divisions,  advanced 
under  Lord  Cornwallis,  fighting  its  way 
through  Tippoo's  army,  across  the  river 
to  the  island.  Thus  in  the  morning  the 
English  had  gained  all  the  redoubts,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  island,  with  a 
loss  of  530  men ;  Tippoo's  loss  killed,  wounded, 
and  deserters  being  estimated  at  20,000. 
Tippoo  now  began  to  treat  insincerely.  On 
Feb.  1 6  General  Abercromby  and  the  Malabar 
irray  joined  Lord  Cornwallis ;  the  operations 
of  the  siege  were  pushed  with  vigour,  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon  were  brought  to  bear 
on  the  fortification-.  Tippoo,  alarmed,  con- 
sented to  treat,  and  even  sent  his  sons  to 
I»rd  Cornwallis  as  hostages  After  a  fresh 
dispute  over  the  cession  of  Coorg,  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  (1792).  (2)  April  6, 1799. 
This  took  place  during  Lord  Welleeley's  cam- 
paign against  Mysore.  The  advanced  post  of 
General  Harris's  army  established  itself  within 
1,600  yards  of  the  fort  of  Beringapatam  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  river  and  fort.  The 
works  south  of  the  river  were  gradually  taken, 
and  batteries  established  on  the  north  and 


south  banks,  and  on  an  island  in  the  Cavery 
commanding  the  western  angle  of  the  fort. 
On  May  3  the  breach  was  practicable 
The  troops  destined  for  the  assault,  4,376  in 
number,  took  up  their  stations  in  the  trenches 
next  morning,  and  General  Baird  was  selected 
to  lead  them.  At  one  o'clock  the  word  was 
given,  and,  in  spite  of  a  desperate  resistance, 
within  seven  minutes  the  British  ensign  wag 
floating  over  the  .  breach.  The  column  now 
wheeled  in  two  divisions,  to  the  loft  and  right 
along  the  outer  ramparts,  exposed  to  a  raking 
fire  from  the  inner  circle.  The  right  column 
reached  the  east  or  Mysore  gate,  and  stunning 
the  inner  ramparts,  directed  a  flanking  fire  on 
the  defenders  of  the  outer  north  rampart.  A 
general  stampede  followed,  and  in  the  flight 
Tippoo  was  slain.    General  Baird  succeeded 


in  securing  the  family  of  Tippoo,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  tho  dead  body  of  the 
Sultan,  of  whose  death  he  was  informed. 


Thus  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  fell  the 
capital  of  Mysore,  though  garrisoned  by 
20,000  troops,  defended  by  287  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, and  provided  with  well-stored  arsenals, 
and  every  munition  of  war.  M  On  the  4th 
of  May,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "all  our 
labours  were  crowned  by  the 
victory  that  ever  crowned  the  British 
in  India.  A  State  that  had  been  the  rival  of 
the  Company  for  nearly  thirty  vears  was  on 
that  day  wholly  annihilated." 

WUks,  Mwurt;    Mill,    tafia;  Cornwall*. 

Beringapatam.  Th a  Treaty  or  (Mar.  8. 
1792),  was  concluded  between  the  parties  to 
the  triple  alliance  of  1790  and  Tippoo.  It* 
stipulations  were  the  cession  of  the  old 
Mahratta  provinces  north  of  the  Tunga- 
buddra  to  the  Peishwa;  tho  cession  to  the 
Nizam  of  Tippoo's  provinces  north  of  that 
river;  the  cession  to  the  English  of  the  districts 
of  Malabar,  Coorg,  Dindigul,  Baramahal, 
Salem ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  Enf 
prisoners. 

CornvaUit  Vtrpalchf  ;  Wilts,  V 


.  The  Conn-  or.  the  highest  civil 
judicial  tribunal  in  Scotland,  was  instituted 
by  statute  of  James  V.  in  1632.  Its  functions 
had  previously  been  discharged  by  the  Council 
and  a  committee  of  Parliament.  Its  original 
composition  included  fourteen  judges,  called 
Lords  of  Session,  and  a  president.  Besides 
this  the  crown  could  appoint  three  or  four 
peers  as  assessors.  In  1808  the  court  was 
anidou  in  10  iwo  courts  wun  separate  juris- 
diction, called  the  first  and  second  divisions ; 
the  former  presided  over  br  the  President, 
the  latter  by  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  In 
1810  the  junior  judges  were  appointed  to  ait 
as  Lords  Ordinary  in  the  Outer  House.  Ia 
1830  the  number  of  judges  was  reduced 
to  thirteen,  and  the  quorum  was  also  reduced. 
An  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
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I,  Okorob,  5th  Lord  Sbtow  (d.  1685), 
wu  one  of  the  leader*  of  the  Catholic  party 
in  Scotland  against  the  teaching  of  Knox. 
He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Queen  Mary, 
whom  he  entertained  in  his  rastle  in  Had- 
dingtonshire immediately  after  Darnley's 
murder,  and  promptly  aided  on  her  escape 
from  Lochloven  Castle  (1568). 


,  „  j  The  Act  ok,  or,  as  its  proper 

title  is,  the  "  Act  for  the  further  limitation  of 
the  crown  and  better  securing  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject,"  was  passed  in  the 
year  1700.    It  was  necessitated  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
son  of  the  Princess  Anne,  in  this  year. 
"  There  was  no  question,"  says  Hal  lam,  "  that 
the  Princess  Sophia  was  the  fittest  object  of 
the  nation's  preference.    She  was  indeed  very 
far  removed   from    any    hereditary  title. 
Besides  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  and 
turn  sister,  whose  legitimacy  no  one  disputed, 
there  stood  in  her  way  the  Duchess  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
and  several  members  of  the  Palatine  family.  .  . 
According  to  the  tenor  and  intention  of  this 
statute,  all  prior  claims  of  inheritance,  save 
that  of  the  issue  of  King  William  and  the 
Princess  Anne,  being  set  aside  and  annulled, 
the  Princess  Sophia  became  the  source  of  a 
now  royal  line.    The  throne  of  England  and 
Ireland  stands  entailed  upon  the  heirs  of 
her  body,  being  Protestants  ....  It  was  de- 
termined to  accompany  this  settlement  with 
additional  securities  of  the  subject's  liberty. 
Eight  articles  were  therefore  inserted  in  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  to  take  effect  only  from 
the  commencement  of  the  new  limitation  of 
the  house  of  Hanover."    These  eight  articles 
were,  however,  an  unreasonable  vote  of  censure 
of  the  Tory  Parliament  which  passed  the 
Act,  on  many  of  the  Acts  of  the  reign  of 
William  III.    They  are  :  (I)  That  whosoever 
shall  hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  this 
crown  shall  join  in  communion   with  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established  ; 
(2)  That  in  case  the  crown  and  imperial 
dignity  of  this  realm  shall  hereafter  come  to 
»ny  person  not  being  a  native  of  this  king- 
dom of  England,  this  nation  be  not  obliged 
to  engage  in  any  war  for  the  defence  of  any 
dominions  or  territories  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  crown  of  England,  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament ;  (3)  That  no  person  who  shall 
hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  the  crown 
shall  go  out  of  the  dominions  of  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament ;  (4)  That  from  and  after  the  time 
that  further  limitation  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect,  all  matters  and  things  relating  to  the 
ning  of  this  kingdom  which  are 
rly  cognisable  in  the  Privy  Council  by 
laws  and  customs  of  this  realm  shall  be 
transacted  there,  and  all  resolutions  taken 


thereupon  shall  be  signed  by  si 
Privy  Council  as  shall  advise  and 


signed  by  such  of  the 
to 


the  same ;  (5}  That  ...  no  person  born  ont 
of  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  or  the  dominions  thereunto  belong- 
ing (though  he  be  naturalised  or  made  m 
denizen,  except  such  as  are  born  of  English 
parente),  shall  be  capable  to  be  of  the  Privy 
Council,  or  a  member  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  or  to  enjoy  any  office  or  place  of 
trust,  either  civil  or  military,  or  to  have  an} 
grants  of  lands  .  .  .  from  the  crown  .  .  . ; 

(6)  That  no  person  who  has  an  office  or  place 
of  profit  under  the  king,  or  receives  a  pension 
from  the  crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons; 

(7)  That  .  .  .  judges'  commissions  shall  be 
made  qummdiu  se  bene  geuerint,  and  their 
salaries  established  and  ascertained  :  but  upon 
the  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  it 
may  be  lawful  to  remove  them ;  (8)  That  no 
pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  be 
pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  Com- 
mons in  Parliament.  The  first  of  these  pro- 
visions needs  no  comment.  The 
frequently  called  in  question  i 
of  George  II.,  in  regard  to  subsidiary  treaties 
for  the  defence  of  Hanover.  Certainly  if  s» 
power  at  war  with  England  chose  to  consider 
that  Electorate  as  part  of  tho  king's  do- 
minions it  ought  to  be  defended  from  attack. 
The  real  remedy — the  separation  of  Hanover 
from  England— was  effected  on  the  accession 
of  Victoria.  The  third  waa  repealed  shortly 
after  the  accession  of  George  I.,  who  fre- 
quently abused  it  by  his  journeys  tu 
Hanover.  The  next  articles  are  extremely 
important.  The  fourth  is  a  reactionary 
measure,  being  an  attempt  to  suppress  the 
growth  of  the  cabinet  as  distinct  from  t  h ■ 
Privy  Council,  which  became  more  fully 
established  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  The 
signature  of  the  privy  councillor  was  devised 
as  a  method  of  obviating  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  cabinet  minister.  [Cabdcbt.]  The 
article  is  also  a  protest  against  William'* 
Partition  Treaty  [Spanish  Slccrrsiox],  which 
was  concluded  by  the  instrumentality  of  Port- 
land and  Somers,  without  his  consulting 
even  the  cabinet.  It  was  repealed  in  1705. 
The  fifth  article  is  a  protest  against  Wil- 
liam's partiality  for  Portland  and  Albemarle. 
It  was  too  sweeping  in  its  application, 
although  it  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  It  was  afterwards  modi- 
fied, especially  with  regard  to  admission 
to  Parliament,  and  was  finally  repealed  by  7 
&  8  Vict.,  c.  66,  Mr.  Hutt's  Naturalisation 
Act.  The  next  article  was  a  most  short- 
sighted measure.  Had  it  continued  in  force, 
the  ministry  would  have  been  excluded 
from  Parliament:  that  is,  there  would  have 
been  a  complete  separation  between  the 
executive  and  legislative.  Hence  the  Com- 
mons, who  alone  can  grant  supplies,  would 
either  have  roused  the  people  to  subvert 
the  monarchy,  or  they  would  have  sunk 
to  the  condition  of  the  Estates-General  of 
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The  evil  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown  was  partially  remedied  by  Place  Bills, 
but  more  effectively  by  limiting  the  royal 
revenue.  The  article  was  revised  in  1 705, 
when,  however,  the  following  provisions  were 
inserted  :  That  any  member  of  the  Commons 
accepting  an  office  of  the  crown,  excopt  a  higher 
commission  in  the  army,  shall  vaeate  his  seat, 
and  a  new  writ  shall  be  issued;  secondly, 
that  no  person  holding  an  office  created  since 
Oct.  23,  1705,  shall  be  capable  of  election  or  re- 
election. Parliament  excluded  at  the  same  time 
all  such  as  held  pensions  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown;  and,  to  check  the  multitude  of 
placemen,  enacted  that  the  numbers  of  com- 
missioners appointed  to  execute  any  office 
should  not  be  increased.  The  efficacy  of  the 
seventh  clause  was  increased  by  the  exclusion 
of  judges  from  Parliament. 

12  4  18  Will  III    c  S ;  Statute*  Rreieed,  ii. 
93.  HalUun,  Co««t.  ifi»t.,  c  xv. 

[L.  C.  S.] 

Settlement,  This  Act  op  (16521,  was  the 
Cromwell ian  measure  for  the  Settlement  of 
Ireland.  The  following  were  its  chief  pro- 
visions :— (1)  A  free  pardon  was  granted  to  all 
whose  estates  did  not  exceed  £10  in  annual 
value.  (2)  All  the  land  in  Ulster,  Munster, 
Leinster  was  declared  confiscated.  (3)  The 
Irish  proprietors  in  these  three  provinces 
were  divided  into  three  classes :  (a)  All  rebels 
before  Nov.  10th,  1642,  all  who  sat  in 
the  Kilkenny  Council  before  May,  1643, 
all  the  leaders  mentioned  by  name'  and  all 
concerned  in  the  massacre  of  1641,  to  lose 
their  lives  and  estates :  (b)  All  other  persons, 
who  fought  against  the  Parliament,  to  lose 
two-thirds  of  their  estates ;  (<•)  All  persons 
who  had  resided  in  Ireland  tat  ween  1641  and 
1650,  and  who  had  not  served  with  the  Par- 
liamentary forces  since  1649,  to  lose  one-third 
of  their  estates.  An  Act  of  the  Little  Parlia- 
ment in  1653.  however,  declared  that  those  pro- 
prietors who  were  to  get  part  of  their  estates 
restored  to  them,  must  accept  equivalents  in 
Connaughtand  Clare.  (4)  The  greater  part  of 
the  forfeited  lands  was  then  set  apart  in  equal 
shares  t*>  satisfy  the  ehiims  cf  the  adventurers 
and  of  the  Puritan  soldiery,  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Cork,  Kildare.  and  Carlow  being  re- 
served for  the  future  disposal  of  Parliament. 
The  soldiers  were  to  be  kept  together  in 
regiments ;  but  the  designs  of  the  Protector 
in  this  direction  were  frustrated  by  the  sol- 
diers themselves,  who  sold  their  lands  to 
speculators  like  Sir  W.  Petty,  before  the 
allotment.  Mr.  Loeky  says  of  the  Cromwellian 
Settlement,  M  It  is  the  foundation  of  that  deep 
and  lasting  aversion  between  the  proprietary 
and  the  tenants,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  political  and  social  evils  of  Ireland." 

Prenderjrast,  TTi*  CromMRiM  Sttthmtnt ;  Carte, 
Ormonde;  Froude,  English  in  Ireland. 

Settlement, The  Act  of  ( 14  &  15  Charles 
U.— 1602),  was  passed  in  the  second  sossion  of 


Charles  1 1 . 's  first  Irish  Parliament,  and  was  sub- 
stantially based  on  the  Declaration  of  166G. 
It  declared  that  innocent  Irish  were  to  regain 
their  estates, while  the  Cromwellian  and  other 
settlers  also  had  their  land  confirmed  to  them. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  not  enough  land 
in  Ireland  to  satisfy  all.  Everything  de- 
pended on  the  construction  of  the  word 
"innocent"  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  The 
term  innocent  was  not  to  include  anyone 
who  had  been  on  the  rebel  side,  or  eves 
resided  within  their  lines  before  the  cessation, 
nor  anyone  who  had  sided  with  Rinuccini 
against  Ormonde.  Yet,  despite  this  not  very 
liberal  construction,  too  much  land  was 
restored  by  that  court  to  the  natives,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  in  1665  to  pass  a  second 
Act,  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  Explanation. 


Settlement  and  Explanation,  Thb 

Act  or  (17  &  18  Charles  II.  —  1665),  became 
necessary,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  its  construction  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement  in  favour  of  the  natives.  In 
accordance  with  the  new  Act,  adventurers  and 
soldiers  were  to  content  themselves  with  two- 
thirds  of  what  belonged  to  them ;  Catholics 
were  to  make  good  their  claims  as  innocent 
within  the  year.  All  doubtful  cases  were  to 
be  construed  in  favour  of  Protestants,  and 
some  twenty  persons  were  to  be  restored 
to  their  estates  by  special  favour,  and  «t 
once.  The  result  of  this  Act,  thus  avowedly 
designed  to  protect  the  Protestant  interest,  and 
especially  of  the  second  clause,  was  to  deprive 
3,000  Catholics  of  all  their  rights  without  a 
trial.  The  result  of  the  Act,  when  carried 
out,  was  to  leave  but  one-third  instead  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  good  land  in  Ireland  in  Catholic 
hands.  An  attempt  at  inquiry  into  the  work- 
ing of  this  Act  in  1670  had  to  be  given  up  in 
deference  to  the  English  Parliament. 

Carte,  Orwp*d< ;  Fronde,  English  in  Irtlnni; 
Leckr.  Uxst.  of  the  Eiihtenth  C*nf«rj. 

Settlement  of  India,  The  Act  for 

the  (or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  called.  "The 
Act  for  the  better  Government  of  India"), 
became  biw  in  1858  after  vigorous  dctoatlW  OB 
Lord  John  Russell's  resolutions,  upon  which 
it  was  based,  and  a  strong  protest  from  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  It 
provided  that  all  the  territories  previously 
under  the  government  of  tlie  Company  were 
to  be  vested  in  the  Queen,  who  was  to  govern 
through  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen,  of  whom 
seven  were  to  be  elected  by  the  court  of 
directors  and  eight  nominated  by  the  crown. 
After  a  certain  time  the  right  of  the  directors 
to  appoint  members  was  to  be  transferred  to 
the  secretary  of  state.   The  Governor-Cieneral 
received  the  new  title  of  Viceroy.   The  civil 
service  was  made  competitive,  the  military 
forces  were  amalgamated  with  the  royal 
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service,  and  tho  navy  ubolishcd.  It  was  also 
provided  that  Indian  revenues  should  not  be 
applied  towards  defraying  the  cwt  of  an 
extra-frontier  military  expedition  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  [India.] 
Act  21*22  Vict,  C.  106. 

Seven  Bishops,  The.  were  Archbishop 
Bancroft  of  Canterbury,  Bishops  Ken  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  White  of  Peterborough,  Lloyd  of 
St.  Asaph,  Trclawney  of  Bristol,  I.ako  of 
Chichester,  and  Turner  of  Ely.  They  drew 
up  at  Lambeth  a  petition  against  James  II. 's 
requiring  the  clergy  to  read  his  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  during  divine  service  in  their 
churches  (May,  1688).  Arrested  and  accused 
of  publishing  a  seditious  libel,  they  were 
tried  before  venal  judges  and  a  packed  jury. 
But  on  June  30  they  were  acquitted  in  the 
midst  of  groat  popular  rejoicings.  The  very 
same  day  an  invitation  to  invade  England  was 
aent  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  is  remark- 
able  that  the  Seven  Bisho}is  were  such  strong 
Tories  and  High  Churchmen,  that  the  majority 
of  them,  including  Sancroft  and  Ken,  became 
Non-j  mors. 

Mucaular.  Hi*.  «/  Mng. ;  Burnet.  Hiit.  nf 
JgjJjJJ  StnckUud.  Lir«  of  tkf  Strrn 

Seven  Earls,  The,  were  dignitaries  of 
early  medieval  Scothmd.  The  appearance  of 
the  term  earl  as  a  title,  and  of  the  Seven  Earls 
as  representing  various  parts  of  the  country 
in  tho  council  of  the  kingdom,  begins  with 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  The  same  officials 
had,  if  Celts,  been  previously  styled  monnaers; 
if  Norsemen,  jarls.  The  appearance  of  the 
Seven  Earls  is  an  important  step  in  the  feuda- 
lisation  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Anglicisation 
of  the  northern  districts.  Under  Alexander 
II.  the  Seven  Eirls  appear  as  a  recognised 
constitutional  body,  and  then  included  the 
EnrLs  of  Fife,  Stratheame,  Athole,  Angus, 
Menteith,  Buchan,  and  Lothian,  but  the  lists 
vary  at  different  times.  The  Seven  Eirls 
claimed  of  Edward  I.  the  right  of  constituting 
and  appointing  the  kin*.  But  at  least  as 
early  as  this  their  functions  were  extended  to 
the  Estates,  and  the  creation  of  additional 
earldoms  put  an  end  to  the  Seven  Earls. 
8kene,  OWc  Srsftaul,  vol.  ill. 

Seven  Tears' War,  The  (1756—1763), 
whs  caused  by  the  alarm  entertained  by  the 
Continental  powers  of  Europe  at  the  aggres- 
sive designs  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  by 
the  desire  of  Maria  Theresa  to  recover  the 
province  of  Silt«ia  fiom  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Austria  was  readily  joined  by  Ijouis  XV.  of 
France,  tho  Czarina  Elizabeth,  and  the  King 
of  Poland,  who  was  also  Elector  of  Saxony ; 
while  Frederick  obtained  promises  of  assistance 
from  England—  which  was  nervously  afraid  of 
isolation,  and  was  already  at  war  with  France  in 
the  colonies— besides  some  money,  and  an  army 
in  Hanover.  Throughout  the  Continental  war, 


however,  the  British  troops  played  a  secondary 
part.  The  first  campaign  was  a  great  triumph 
for  Frederick.  Assuming  the  offensive,  he 
overran  Saxony,  defeated  the  Austrians,  who 
were  advancing  to  its  relief  at  Lobositz,  and 
compelled  the  Saxon  army  to  surrender.  In 
17o7  the  attention  of  Frederick  was  at  first 
confined  to  Bohemia,  which  he  invaded ;  he 
invested  the  Imperialists  in  Prague,  until 
Marshal  Daun  defeated  him  decisively  at 
Kolin  in  J  une,  and  compelled  him  to  evacuate 
the  country.  Meanwhile,  in  Hanover,  the 
English- Hanoverian  army,  under  the  Duke  of 
t  'umberland,  was  opposed  to  the  French  under 
Marshal  d'Esirces.  After  allowing  the  French 
to  cross  the  Weeer,  he  was  utterly  defeated  at 
Hastenbeck  (July  26),  and  compelled  to 
capitulate  under  the  Convention  of  Kloster- 
Seven.  This  arrangement,  however,  was 
I  repudiated  by  the  British  government,  and 
:  the  defeated  army  placed  under  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  who  drove  back  the  French  on 
that  side.  Aided  by  this  timely  diversion, 
Frederick  succeeded  in  making  head  against 
the  coalition,  the  Imperialists  being  routed  at 
Kossbach  in  November,  and  Silesia  reoccupied 
after  the  victory  of  Leuthen.  The  sudden 
withdrawal  of  the  Russians  from  the  cam- 
paign, owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Czarina, 
set  the  Prussians  who  had  l>een  employed 
against  them  free  to  chastiso  the  Swedes,  who 
had  joined  the  allies  in  this  year.  At  the 
same  time  Clive  in  India  had  won  the  great 
victory  of  Plassey  over  the  French.  The  next 
campaign  (1758)  was  one  of  considerable 
changes  of  fortune.  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
after  defeating  the  French  at  Crefeld  in 
June,  retired  before  Marshal  Contades, 
only  to  advance  again  and  drive  the  enemy 
behind  the  Rhino.  On  his  side  Frederick 
was  driven  out  of  Moravia,  but  won  a  bril- 
liant victory  over  the  Russians  at  Zorndorf ; 
and  though  defeated  by  Daun  with  loss,  at 
Hofkirchen,  he  managed  before  the  end  of 
the  year  to  free  Saxony  and  Silesia  from  tho 
I  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  English  had  taken 
Louisburg  and  Fort  Duqucsne  in  America,  . 
and  made  successful  descents  upon  Cherbourg 
and  St.  Mulo.  In  17'»1»  the  efforts  of  Frede- 
rick were  on  the  whole  unfortunate.  Tho 
battle  of  Kunersdorf,  at  first  a  victor)",  was 
converted  into  a  crushing  defeat  by  the 
approach  of  Marshal  Loudon  ;  his  general. 
Fink,  surrendered  in  Noveml>er,  and  at 
the  end  of  tho  year  Saxony  and  Lusatia 
were  occupied  by  tho  Austrians.  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  howover.  thouuh  frustrate 
in  an  attempt  to  mover  Frankfort,  won 
1  a  great  victory  at  Minden  on  Aug.  1,  over 
:  Contades  and  Broglie,  and  aided  by  the  vic- 
tory of  his  relativo  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  on  tho  same  day.  succeeded  in 
clearing  Westphalia  of  the  enemy.  At  tho 
same  time  the  resources  of  the  French  w»jro 
being  weakened  bv  the  English  successes 
in  the  East  and  West,  by  the  capture  of 
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Quebec  in  September,  by  the  victories  of 
Boscawcn  at  Lagos,  and  of  Hawke  at  Qui- 
beron,  and  by  the  successes  of  Coote  in  India, 
which  terminated  with  the  battle  of  Wande- 
wash.  In  1700  the  English  subsidy  alone 
enabled  Frederick  to  resist  his  encircling 
enemies.  lierlin  was  occupied  bv  the  Rus- 
sian* in  October,  and  though  by  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Licgnitx  in  August,  Silesia  had 
been  jiortially  recovered,  they  came  up  again 
in  November,  and  the  fearful  Iwttle  of  Torgau 
only  just  saved  IVussia  from  destruction. 
It  was  followed  by  the  retirement  of  the  allies 
on  all  sides.  Soon  after  the  death  of  George 
II.  all  subsidies  frum  England  ceased,  and  so 
exhausted  were  both  sides,  that  no  operations 
of  particular  moment  were  undertaken.  On 
the  Khine,  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  and  the 
French  alternately  advanced  and  retreated,  and 
the  Russians  and  Austrian*  were  unable  to 
i  rush  Frederick's  remnant  of  an  army,  owing 
to  the  desolation  of  the  country.  A  double 
series  of  negotiations  had  already  begun, 
those  between  England  and  France,  and  those 
Ktw.  cn  Russia  and  Austria  00  the  one  side, 
and  l*ru8sia  on  the  other.  The  former,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Pitt  and  the  outbreak 
Of  the  war  with  Spain,  ripened  into  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  q.v.  of  1 703.  The  latter  were 
broken  off  by  Austria,  and  the  war  was  re- 
sumed. The"  death  of  the  Czarina  ElintlH  th, 
>n  Jan.,  1702,  however,  totally  changed  the 
balance  of  affairs,  and  Maria  Theresa,  thus 
left  alone,  was  compelled  to  conclude  the 
Pence  of  Hultertsbnrg  in  1703,  by  which 
Frederick  retained  Silesia.  The  war,  there- 
fore, had  effected  but  little  change  in  Europe; 
but  it  had  settled  the  question  of  the  rivalry 
of  England  and  France  in  America  and  India, 
decisively  in  favour  of  this  country. 

Carlyl*.  fY«brridt  th*  Urtat ;  M>irtiu.  Hilt,  of 
F,  a.-.  f  ;  Arnetb,  Mana  Thtrtta  ;  Brackeubury, 
Frtdtrick  tht  (irtat ;  Lecky,  llirt.  of  Eng. ;  Stan- 
bupe,  iiuf.  of  Eng.;  Seeley,  77i«  A'rjKouion  of  Eng. 

Several,  L.  Seftimu  s,  Roman  Emperor 
H>3 — 211,  is  famous  in  British  history  for 
bis  expedition  to  Britain  in  208,  his  subdivi- 
sion of  the  island  into  two  provinces,  his 
building  the  wall  which  goes  by  his  name 
Ktween  the  Sol  way  Firth  and  the  Tyne, 
following  the  line  of  the  vallum  of  Hadrian. 
SiH..n  after  he  died  at  York  (211). 

Seville,  The  Treaty  or  (Nov.  9,  1720), 
settled  for  awhile  the  difficulties  which  had 
bu  n  raised  in  Europe  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Sjmnish  minister.  Don  Ripperda,  in  op- 
position to  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  The 
question  most  difficult  to  arrange  was  that  of 
the  cession  of  Gibraltar.  This  possession  the 
ministry  were  not  unwilling  to  surrender, 
piovided  an  equivalent  was  given,  but  feared 
opposition  from  the  nation,  which  was 
violently  agitated  on  the  subject,  owing  to 
the  publication  of  a  letter  of  George  I.,  in 
which  it  had  Kin  vaguely  promised.  The 


government  therefore  sent  William  Stanhops 
to  Spain,  who  succeeded  in  concluding  the 
treaty.  He  was  aided  by  French  mediation. 
It  was  a  defensive  alliance  between  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  France,  and  subsequently 
Holland.  Spun  revoked  all  the  privileges 
granted  to  Austrian  subjects  by  the  treaties 
of  Vienna,  re-established  English  trade  in 
America  on  Ma  former  footing,  and  restored 
all  captures.  The  Aseiento  was  continued  to 
the  South  Sea  Company,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  securing  the  succession  of  Parm* 
and  Tuscany  to  the  infant  Don  (  arias,  by 
substituting  Spanish  troops  for  the  neutral 
forces,  which  since  the  preliminaries  had  been 
occupying  those  countries.  Gibraltar  wis 
not  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  and  this  silence 
was  regarded  as  a  renunciation  of  tht;  claims 
of  Spain,  »  The  Treaty  of  Seville,"  says  .Mr. 
Lecky,  "has  been  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  great  triumphs  of  French  diplomacy.  It 
closed  the  breach  which  had  long  divided  the 
courts  of  France  and  of  Spain,  und,  at  the 
same  time,  it  detached  both  England  and 
Spain  from  the  Emperor,  and  left  him  isolated 
in  Europe.  He  resented  it  bitterly,  protesting 
against  the  introduction  of  Spanish  troops  into 
Italy  as  a  violation  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
threatened  to  resist  it  by  force,  and  delayed 
the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  treaty  during 
the  whole  of  1730." 

Stanhope.  Ui*t.  ofEng.,oh.  xii.  j  Coxe.  Sj-inwi 
Bourbon*;  Koch  »uu  Scboell,  TrmtH  dt  I'm. 

Sexburh,  Queen  of  Wessex  f073),  suc- 
ceeded on  the  death  of  her  husband  Cenwealh 
and  reigned  one  year.  She  is  remarkable 
as  affording  the  sole  instance  of  a  woman 
obtaining  the  crown  in  Anglo-Saxon  tinn*. 
William  of  Malmesbury  says  of  her.  -  She 
ruled  her  subjects  with  moderation,  and  over- 
awed her  enemies  :  in  short,  she  conducted  all 
things  in  such  a  manner  that  no  difference  was 
discernible,  except  that  of  her  sex."  [Qi  ken.] 
Anglo-Saxon  Chron  ;  William  of  ] 


Seychelles,  The,  are  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Indian  (  b-ean,  which  were  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Portuguese  and  French. 
( >n  the  acquisition  of  Mauritius  by  the  English 
in  1810,  the  Seychelles  were  made  a  dc] ten- 
dency of  that  colony,  together  with  the  island 
of  Rodriguez. 

Seymour,  Sm  Edwabo  (A.  1035.  d.  I70fl), 

a  descendant  in  the  elder  line  of  the  Lord 
Protector  Somerset,  was  a  strong  Tory.  He 
was  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1073;  he  was  subsequently  created  l*rivy 
Councillor  and  Treasurer  of  "the  Navy.  He 
opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill,  but  soon  after 
the  accession  of  James  II.  spoke  against  the 
abrogation  of  the  charters  of  towns,  and  also 
against  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army. 
He  joined  the  Prime  of  Orange,  and  was 
left  in  command  at  Exeter.  In  the  Con- 
vention he  would  have  been  chosen  Speaker 
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.had  he  not  voted  for  a  regency.  However, 
he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  in  1692 
he  was  placed  on  the  Treasury  Commission, 
when  he  soon  quarrelled  with  his  colleague* 
on  questions  of  precedence,  and  in  1694 
was  dismissed  from  office.  In  1697,  exasper- 
ated at  not  being  appointed  Speaker,  he 
made  a  violent  speech  on  the  election  of 
Littleton,  and  went  beyond  the  bounds  of 
moderation  in  his  persecution  of  an  officer 
named  Kirke,  who  had  slain  his  eldest  son  in 
a  duel.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign  he  was  made 
Comptroller  of  the  Palace.  lie  was  dismissed 
from  office  in  1704  for  his  opposition  to  the 
war  with  France. 

Mftcftulay,  HUt.  *f  Big. ;  Burnet,  Hi*,  of  Hit 
OiL'n  1  wtif. 

Seymour,  Ladt  Jawb  (•*.  1537),  was  the 
third  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  mother  of 
Edward  VI.  Had  been  maid-of-honour  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  whom  she  supplanted  in  1536. 

Seymour,  of  Si  i.ki.ey,  Thomas  Lord 
[d.  1549j,  brother  of  Protector  Somerset,  was 
a  man  of  great  ambition,  unprincipled  in  the 
attainment  of  his  ends.  Made  a  peer  and 
Lord  Lligh  Admiral  of  England  by  his  brother, 
he  shortly  afterwards  married  Catherine  Parr, 
the  queen  dowager,  and  utilised  his  improved 
position  to  set  the  young  king  against  his 
brother,  of  whose  power  he  was  envious.  He 
sought  allies  even  among  the  delwsers  of  the 
coinage  and  the  pirates  in  the  channel.  He 
formed  a  plot  to  carry  off  Edward,  and  to  drive 
his  brother  from  the  protectorship,  but  his 
plan  was  betrayed  and  Seymour  was  bribed  to 
remain  quiet.  On  the  death  of  Catherine 
the  admiral  endeavoured  without  success  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  the  iVincess  Elizabeth, 
and  formed  fresh  plans  of  violence  against 
his  brother.  At  the  end  of  1548  Seymour's 
proceedings  Vcame  so  threatening  that  he 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  attainted 
ot  high  treason,  and  exec  uted,  March  27, 
1549.  "He  was,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "a 
dangerous  and  unprincipled  man ;  he  had 
courted  the  favour  of  the  young  king  by 
small  presents  of  money,  and  appears  beyond 
question  to  have  entertained  a  hope  of  marry- 
ing the  Prim  ens  Eli»tl>eth,  who  had  lived 
much  in  his  house  during  his  short  union 
with  the  queen  dowager.  It  was  surmised 
that  this  lady  had  1««  n  poisoned  to  make 
room  for  a  still  nobler  consort.''  Latimer 
said  of  him  that  "  the  admiral  was  a  man 
furthest  from  the  fear  of  <»od  that  ever  he 
knew  or  heard  of  in  England." 

Stowe.   Annul*  ;    Frou.le,   Eitt.   of   Eng.  , 
Hnll.un,  CViift.  Hint. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Earl  of  (ft.  1621,  </.  1683),  was  the  son  of 
Sir  John  Cooper  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1 6 to  entered  Parliament.  At  first  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  placed  in 


command  of  Weymouth,  but  being  superseded 
in  this  office  he  went  over  to  the  Parliament, 
by  whom  he  was  placed  in  command  of  tho 
fortes  in  Dorsetshire.  He  sat  in  the  Barebones 
and  the  first  Protectorate  Parliaments,  but 
subsequently  had  some  quarrel  with  Cromwell, 
and  was  excluded  from  the  Parliament  of  1656. 
He  was  a  member  of  Richard  Cromwell's 
Parliament,  and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Long  Parliament  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Council  of  State.  He  was  one  of  the  deputa- 
tion sent  over  to  the  Hague  to  invite  Charles 
II.  to  return,  and  was  elected  to  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament.  In  1660  he  was  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  next 
year  was  created  Lord  Ashley.  In  1667  the 
Cabal  ministry,  of  which  he  was  a  promi- 
nent member,  was  formed,  and  in  1672  he 
was  made  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Lord 
Chancellor.  All  the  wrong-doings  of  the 
Cabal  ministry  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
but  it  is  now  clearly  proved  that  he  had  no 
share  in  advising  the  closing  of  the  Exchequer, 
while  in  foreign  policy  his  wish  seems  to 
have  been  to  preserve  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  last  lay  lord  chancellor,  as  a  judge,  atoned 
for  want  of  knowledge  of  law  by  great  impar- 
tiality and  acumen.  The  passing  of  the  Test 
Act  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  Cabal  ad- 
ministration in  1673,  and  Shaftesbury  at  onco 
joined  the  opposition  and  commenced  in- 
trigues with  Monmouth.  In  1677  he  brought 
himself  into  collision  with  the  crown  on  the 
question  of  the  prorogation  of  Parliament. 
He  was  in  consequence  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  remained  there  for  twelve  months.  Tim 
year  1678  is  memorable  for  the  pretended 
Popish  Plot,  of  which  Shaftesbury  has  Wn 
accused  of  being  the  inventor,  and  whether 
this  be  so  or  no,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  violent  attack  upon 
tho  Catholics,  and  especially  upon  the  Duke 
of  York.  In  h. 7 9  he  was  made  President  of 
the  Council,  devised  by  Temple  for  earn  ing 
on  the  government,  but  only  held  office  for 
six  months,  his  strong  supjtort  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Hill  rendering  him  objectionable  to 
the  king.  It  was  during  this  brief  tenure 
of  office  that  he  jrot  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
((j. v.  passed,  whi<  h  was  generally  known  at 
the  time  as  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act.  In  16S0 
he  made  an  attempt  to  impeach  the  Duke  of 
York  as  a  Popish  recusant,  but  he  was  foiled 
by  the  judges  suddenly  dismissing  the  grand 
jury.  In  ICS  1  he  attended  the  Oxford  Parlia- 
ment with  a  large  body  of  followers,  many  of 
whom  were  armed;  and  this  violence,  to- 
gether with  the  pal]>able  lies  disseminated 
by  Dates  and  other  informers,  did  much  to 
destroy  his  influence,  and  Charles  committed 
him  to  the  Tower.  He  was  indicted  for  high 
treason,  but  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill, 
and  he  was  released.  He  now  plotted  with 
Sydney.  Russell,  and  others  to  effect  a  change 
of  government  ;  but  the  conspiracy  being  di* 
covered,  he  fled  to  Holland  in  November. 
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1682,  when  he  died  two  month*  after.  Shaftes- 
bury ie  the  Achitophel  of  Dryden's  satire, 
where  he  is  thus  described — 

"  For  close  designs  ud  crooked  counsels  fit, 
S**»cioa»,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 
Restless,  UDflseU  tn  principle*  and  [>laco, 
la  power  displea**!,  impatient  of  diigrace." 

Christie.  lift  of  SkafU*»ry  ;  Ranke,  Hi*.  •/ 
ft*  ;  Mac*uUy.  ffi*.  of  Eng.         F.  S.  P.] 

Shaftesbury,  A.  Ashlit-Coopbr,  7th 
Earl  or  *.  18*>3,  d.  1885).  was  a  direct  | 
descendant  of  the  1st  Earl.  Entered  Parlia- 
ment in  18*26,  and  deToted  his  life  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  life  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  several  times  carried  through  Bills  for 
their  relief.     Factory  Legislation.] 

Shah  Soojah  was  the  brother  of  Zemaun 
SLvK,  King  of  C  abal,  whom  h-  su<  ceded  in 
1802.  In  ISOSMr.  E>.  Lin^tone  w  t>  -  nt  by 
Lord  Minto  to  SM<jfrti>Hi  *  treaty  of  defence 
with  Shah  S.*  }*h.  During  the  negotiations 
an  expedition  whi-.h  he  had  sent  to  ret-over 
Cashmere  n<  dVfeated.  and  hi*  br  thcr  HsJl- 
nvod  tovk  advantage  "f  this  to  seize  Cabul 
and  C,\ndah.ir.  and  threaten  Pcshawur,  Shah 
Sootah's  capital.  Shah  Soojah  thereupon 
s»»;:.;  ited  help  from  the  English.  In  1810. 
however,  he  was  totally  defeated  by  his  rival, 
and  fled  SXIOSS  the  Indus.  After  remaining 
some  time  in  captivity  in  Cashmere,  he  sought 
refuge  with  Hunjeet  Singh,  who  siihjected  him 
to  cruelties  in  order  to  obtain  the  Koh-i-noor 
from  him.  He  succeeded  at  length  in  .'gaping 
in  disguise  to  Loodiana,  where  the  British  go- 
vernment allowed  him  a  pension  of  50,000 
rupees  a  year.  In  1833  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  treachery  of  Dost  Mahomed's  brothers  to 
m  ike  an  effort  to  reco  vi  r  his  throne.  He  in  vain 
asked  help  of  the  English.  He  thereupon  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Kunjeet  Singh,  guarantee- 
ing him  all  his  conquests  lieyonu  the  Indus  on 
condition  of  his  supj>ort.  He  marched  success- 
fully  through  ScindetoCandahar.  where  he  was 
attacked  and  utterly  beaten  by  Dost  Mahomed. 
In  July,  18.54,  he  fled  to  Beloochistan,  and  in 
March!  1R35,  he  returned  to  Loodiana.  In 
l>  »S,  on  the  failure  of  the  mission  to  Cabul, 
a  triple  alliance  was  concluded  between  the 
English.  Kunjeet,  ami  Shah  Soojah,  for  the 
deivv*ition  of  Dost  Mahomed,  and  the  re-es- 
taMtshmetit  of  the  Sluih,  on  the  condition  that 
the  possessions  of  Kunjeet  across  the  Indus 
«viv  guaranteed.  The  Shah,  however,  had 
no  desire  to  be  carried  into  Cabul  by  British 
bayonets.  All  ho  wanted  was  British  gold. 
Therefore  he  did  not  contemplate  the 
Afghan  expedition  (q.v.).  On  April  25,  1830, 
he  entered  Cabul  unopposed.  In  1840  ho  es- 
taM-.shcd  the  ordor  of  the  Dooranee  empire 
tv>  decorate  his  English  supporters  with. 
Dutotg  his  residence  at  Cabul  ho  insisted 
vnot  the  Ival  i  Hissjir,  the  citadel,  in  which  he 
%.,  i  ,  .  ,  his  zenana,  should  nol  be  profaned 
s»  *\'S  ,  0;  troops,  and  thus  it  was  left  de- 
(btKv;^     He  was  thoroughly  unpopular, 


owing  to  the  cosmons  to  Kunjeet  Singh,  and 
was  merely  supported  by  British  bayonets. 
In  1842  the  List  survivor  of  the  English 
garrison  at  Cabul  reached  Jcllalabad.  Shah 
Sjojah  still  remained  ostensibly  head  of  the 
Afghan  government,  continuing  to  occupy  the 
Babi  Hissar.  He  endeavoured  to  keep  friendly 
lioth  with  the  English  by  professing  unaltered 
attachment,  and  with  the  chiefs  by  pix»f.**ing 
devotion  to  the  national  cause.  The  latter 
distrusted  him,  and  desired  him  to  prove  hi? 
sincerity  by  heading  the  army  destined  to 
expel  General  Sale  from  Jellallahad.  On 
April  5,  1842.  after  an  oath  of  safe-conduct 
from  Zemaun  Khan,  he  descended  from  the 
citadel  dts  k.nl  out  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty, 
and  was  shot  dead  by  a  body  of  matchlock 
men  whom  Zemaun  Khan's  >on  had  placed  in 
ambush  without  his  father's  knowledgv. 

Kajre.  Afihan  W<i  .  ;  Abbott.  Af.jkan.  War. 

Shannon,  Henry  Boyle.  Earl  or,  was 
for  twenty -five  years  Speaker  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  from  1733  to  1750). 
He  was  the  chief  loader  of  the  Irish 
patriot  party,  and  practically  commanded  j 
i  majority  in  the  House.  He  at  first  took  the 
lead  against  the  government  in  the  inquiry 
into  the  pension  list,  but  was  tiought  off  by 
being  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  by  the 
grant  of  a  pension  of  £2,000  per  year.  He 
died  in  1761.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Kichard  as  second  earl. 

Shannon,  Richard  Boyle.  2nd  Earl, 
married  the  daughter  of  Speaker  Ponsonby. 
and  in  close  union  with  him  endeavoured  to 
control  the  Castle.  In  1770  he  lost  hi*  office 
at  the  head  of  the  ordnance  department,  but 
in  1772  the  Castle  again  made  terms  with  him. 
He  was  enormously  rich  and  an  excellent 
landlord.  He  died  in  1807.  The  Earls  of 
Shannon,  together  with  the  Ponsonbya,  Beres- 
fords,  and  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  were  the 
real  rulers  of  the  Irish  Parliament  during  the 
greater  part  of  (.Teorge  III.'s  reign. 

Sharington,  Sir  William,  was  master 
of  the  Mint  at  Bristol,  and  one  of  the  party  of 
Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley  q.v.),  for  whose 
service  he  coined  £10.000  of  base  money. 
Ho  was  arrested  in  Feb.,  1549,  and  attainted 
the  same  time  as  Seymour,  though  he  subse- 
quently obtained  a  pardon. 

Sharp,  Jack  [d,  1431),  was  the  real  or 
assumed  name  of  a  Lollard  leader  who.  in 
1431,  formed  >  plot  which  had  for  its  osten- 
sible object  the  disendowment  of  the  Church. 
He  was  captured  and  put  to  death  at  Oxford. 

Sharp,  James.  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
(4.  1613,5.  167i*},  was  the  agent  of  the  Resolu- 
tioners  to  Cromwell  in  16.50.  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  who  i  in  tedium  in  1660  one  of 
the  roval  chaplains.    In  1661  he  was  sent  to 
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London  by  the  Presbyterians  to  beg  for  tho  ] 
establishment  of  PresbyU  rianisin  in  Scotland, 
but  he  was*  bribed  to  betray  his  must',  anil 
returned  to  Scotland  a*  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  with  the  full  determination  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  further  episcopacy. 
He  was  one  of  the  ehief  persecutors  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  in  I608  he  was  shot  at,  but 
escaped  without  injury.  His  oppressions  and 
cruelties  were  so  great  that  in  1079  he  was 
murden-d  by  a  l«»nd  of  Covenanters  under 
Uackston  of  Rathillct  on  Magus  Muir,  near 
St.  Andrews. 

Burton,  Hirt.  0/  Sf-flnnd. 

Sharpe,  Sami  kl,  was  one  of  the  leaders  1 
and  chief  instigators  uf  tho  slaves  in  tho 
Jamaican  rebellion  of  isai— 32.  [Jamaica.] 
It  was  owing  to  his  ability  that  the  rebels 
were  enabled  to  gain  the  few  temj>orury  suc- 
cesses they  did.  He  was  executed  at  the  close 
of  the  insurrection. 

Shaw,  Ralph  or  John.  Dk.,  was  brother 
to  Sir  Edmund  Shaw.  I/ml  Mayor  in  1483. 
He  had  high  repute  f<>r  learning  and  sagacity, 
and  was  employed  by  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  to  preach  a  sermon  at  Paul's 
Cross,  to  advocate  the  latter*!  claim  to  the 
crown.  Accordingly,  on  June  22,  1483,  he 
prwhed  from  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  in  which  he  impugned  the 
validity  of  Edward  IV.'s  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  on  the  ground  of  a 
precontract  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Butler, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  From 
this  he  adduced  the  inference  that  Edward  V. 
and  his  brother  were  illegitimate,  and  there- 
fore, as  Clarence's  family  were  attainted  and 
incapable  of  succeeding,  Richard  was  the 
rightful  sovereign. 

Shaxton,  Nicholas  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
1535—1539,  was  for  some  timo  associated 
with  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  a 
determined  opposition  to  the  merciless  statute 
of  the  Six  Articles  (q  v.  .  On  his  resignation 
of  his  see  rather  than  sulwcribe  to  the  articles, 
Shaxton  was  thrown  into  prison  as  an  ob- 
stinate sacramentarian  heretic;  he  subse- 
quently, however,  found  it  advisable  to 
conform  to  the  new  opinions,  and  signalised 
his  conversion  by  preaching  at  the  burning  of 
several  more  determined  heretics  than  he  had 
proved  to  be,  his  most  notable  appearance  in 
this  way  being  at  the  burning  of  Antie  Askew, 
along  with  whom  he  had  been  arraigned  for 
heresy.  He  put  away  his  wife,  returned  to 
celibacy,  and  apjwrently  was  sinc-re  in  his 
recantation.  He  accepted  a  pension  from  the 
Crown,  and  died  in  155G. 

Sheffield,  Ei>mixd,  Ut  Loko  (rf.  1549), 
was  second  in  command  to  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton  when  he  was  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing the  Norfolk  rebellion  of  1549:  he 
was  killed  by  the  insurgents  whilst  attempting 


to  hold  Norwich  against  them.  I.<ord  Sheffield 
was  Created  a  peer  by  Edward  VI.  (1547). 

Sheffield,  Eumvnd,  Loko  (d.  1G46),  0110 
of  the  commanders  of  the  English  fleet  which 
defeated  the  Spanish  Armada,  was  knighted 
for  liia  services,  and  subsequently  became 
Governor  of  Brille  in  the  Low  Countries.  Ht 
was  created  Earl  of  Molgrave  by  James  I. 

Sheffield  was  the  seat  of  a  castle  which 
was  built  probably  by  the  family  of  Do  Love- 
lot  during  the  twelfth  century,  and  which 
passed  from  the  Furnivals  and  Talbots  into  tho 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  castle 
was  burnt  by  John  d'Eyville  during  the  Barons' 
War  (1266).  It  served  as  the  prison  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  from  November,  1570,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1584.  It  was  occupied  for  the  Parlia- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  but 
aKindoned  in  1643,  and  held  for  the  king  by 
Sir  William  Saville.  In  August,  1644,  it  was 
captured  by  Major- General  Crawford,  and  in 
1640  demolished  by  order  of  Parliament.  The 
town  was  famous  for  its  cutlery  as  early  as 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  its  Cutlers'  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1624.  In  1685  its  population  was  estimated 
to  be  about  4,000.  in  1760  it  had  increased  to 
something  between  20,00(3  and  30,000,  and  in 
1901  to  380,717.  By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
it  was  enfranchised",  while  in  1843  it  became 
a  municipal  borough.  It  was  the  scene  of 
some  serious  trades-union  outrages  in  1867. 
[SiiErritLO  OtTMAOEs.]  In  1893  it  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  city. 

Sheffield  Outrages.    In  1867  a  Com- 
mission  was  apj»ointed  to  inquire  into  the 
trade-union  (q.v.)  outrages,  ana  the  organisa- 
tion and  rules  of  these  societies.  Sheffield  had 
long  been  conspicuous  as  a  centre  of  trade- 
union  tyranny  of  the  worst  kind.    When  a 
workman  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
leaders  of  a  local  trade  union,  some  sudden 
misfortune  was  sure  to  befall  him.    His  house 
was  set  on  fire ;   gunpowder  was  exploded 
under  his  windows;  an  infernal  mnchine  was 
flung  into  his  bedroom  at  night.    The  man 
himself,  supposing  him  to  have  escaped  with 
his  life,  felt  convinced  that  in  the  attempt  to 
destroy  him  he  saw  the  hand  of  the  union  ; 
his  neighbours  were  of  his  opinion ;  but  want 
of  evidence,  and  fear  of  the  consequences, 
made  it  impossible  to  punish  or  even  And  out 
the  offenders.    The  secretaries  of  the  trade 
unions  indignantly  denied  all  these  statements, 
alleged  the  beneficial  nature  of  their  societies, 
and  demanded  an  inquiry  into  their  rules 
and  organisation.    Ultimately  the  demand 
was  granted.     Three  examiners  were  sent 
down, with  Mr.  Overend,  Q.C.,  at  their  head. 
A  searching  inquiry,  and  the  offer  of  a  five 
jwrdon  to  any  one.  even  the  actual  offenders, 
who  would  reveal  full   particulars  of  the 
crimes,  elicited  full  evidence  that  most  of 
these  outrages  were  perpetrated  at  the  com- 
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mttnd  of  some  union,  of  the  unions  that  of  the 
saw-grinders  deserving  the  most  infamous 
notoriety.  It  was  remarkable  tbat  the  secre- 
tary of  this  union,  a  person  named  Broad- 
head,  had  most  indignantly  protested  the 
innocence  of  his  union,  while  it  was  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  a  man  named  Hallam  that 
the  murder  of  Linley,  an  obnoxious  workman, 
was  dune  by  Broadhead's  especial  instructions. 
The  crimes  were  in  most  cases  regularly 
ordered  by  the  unions  and  committed  by 
their  paid  agents;  but  only  twelve  small 
unions  were  implicated  out  of  some  sixty 
existing  in  Sheffield,  and  one  at  Manchester 
(the  Brickmakere')  had  acted  similarly. 
Broadhead  at  last  came  before  the  examiners 
himself,  and  explained  the  whole  system  of 
villany  of  which  he  had  been  the  mainspring. 
Ann.  U*a. ;  Hansard,  Parliamentary  Report*  ; 
Maoirthy  UM.  of  Our  Oiro  IW  ;  Howell, 
Conflict  of  Capital  and  Labour  ;  T.m*. 

Shelborne,  Lord.  [La.xsdow.vb.] 

Sheldon,  Gilhhrt  (*.  1598,  d.  1677).  was 
a  native  of  Staffordshire,  and  became  Warden 
of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  in  1635.  He 
was  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  at  the 
Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  and  in  1647  was  deprived 
of  his  wardenship.  On  the  Restoration  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  London,  and  on  the  death 
of  Juxon  in  1663  was  advanced  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  strong 
High  Churchman,  and  rigorous  in  currying 
out  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  a  patron  of  learn- 
ing,  and  the  builder  of  the  theatre  of  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

Hook,  Livts  of  tU  ArehbUhopt  of  Canterbury. 

Shere  Ali  was  the  son  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  On  Dost  Mahomed's 
death  (1863)  a  series  of  struggles  ensued 
for  the  succession  between  Shere  Ali  and 
his  brothers,  Afzool  and  Azim.  In  one 
of  these  Shere  Ali  was  deposed,  and  Afzool 
Khan  became  ruler.  He  did  not  live  long 
afterwards,  and  his  son,  Abdool  Rahman, 
waived  his  claim  in  favour  of  his  uncle, 
Azim  Khan,  who  had  befn  for  some  time  a 
fugitive  in  English  territory.  Ultimately, 
however,  Shere  Ali  regained  his  throne,  and 
the  opposing  faction  was  overcome.  In  18.70 
Shere  Ali  visited  India,  and  met  the  Viceroy, 
Lord  Mayo,  at  Umballa,  where  the  latter '3 
generous  conduct  went  a  long  way  to  ensure 
friendly  relations  with  the  Ameer.  In  1S76, 
however,  began  a  series  of  events  which  pro- 
duced the  Afghan  mission  of  Sir  Lewis  Pelly, 
and  gradually  led  up  to  the  second  Afghan 
War  (q.v.). 

Shere  Singh,  one  of  the  most  influential 
chiefs  of  the  Punjab,  joined  the  insurrection 
of  Moolraj,  Sept.,  1848.  This  was  followed 
by  a  general  insnrrection  known  as  the  second 
Sikh  War.  Successful  at  Ramnagur  and 
Sadoolapore,  owing  to  the  l>ad  generalship 
of  Lord  Gough,  Shere  Singh  was  beaten  at 


Chillianwalla,  but  the  defeat  was  a  practical 
Victor)',  so  much  did  it  elevate  the  character 
of  the  Sikhs  for  prowess.  The  rout  at 
Guzcrat,  however,  destroyed  all  his  hops, 
and  he  surrend<n>d  to  the  English.  Marvh  12, 
1849.  [Sikhs.] 

Shere  Singh  was  the  reputed  son  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh,  on  whom?  death,  1839,  followed  by 
that  of  his  son,  Khurruk  Singh,  and  grandson. 
Nao  Nihal  Singh,  in  1S40,  Shere  Singh  be- 
came regent  of  the  Punjab  in  conjunction 
with  Chand  Kowur,  th<  widow  of  Khurruk 
Singh.  In  1841  Shere  Singh,  with  the  help 
of  the  army,  attained  supreme  power.  In 
1843,  during  the  anarchy  whieh  followed,  he 
was  assassinated  by  a  discontented  chief. 
[Sikhs.] 

Sheridan,  Richard  Bkinsi.ey  (b.  1751, 
d.  1816),  was  bom  in  Dublin.    His  parents 
having  come  over  to  England,  the  boy  was  sent 
to  Harrow.    After  leaving  school  he  spent 
several  years  in  idlen-ss,  till,  stimulated  by 
the  straits  to  which  a  runaway  match  had  re- 
duced him.  he  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the 
composition  of  plays,  the  result  being  the  pro- 
duction of  three  of  the  best  comedies  in  our 
language.    But  in  17S0,  having  reached  the 
height  of  his  ambition  in  the  region  of  the. 
drama,  he  aspired  to  politics,  and  was  elected 
member  for  Stafford.  His  first  attempt  in  the 
House  was  a  failure,  but  on  the  subject  of  the 
employment  of  the  military  in  civil  distur- 
bances Sheridan  gave  some  signs  of  his  great 
oratorical  powers.    His  abilities  were  so  far 
recognised  by  the  Whig  i*rty  that  on  North's 
fall  he  was"  appointed  one  of  the  under- 
secretaries in   Rockingham's  ministry,  and 
was  subsequently  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
in  the  Coalition.'  On  Pitt  coming  into  powt-r 
Sheridan  went  into  opposition,  and  very  soon 
rose  to  the  first  eminence  as  a  debater  and 
speaker.    But  the  occasion  of  his  greatest 
oratorical  triumph  took  place  in  1787,  when 
he   presented   his   charge  "  relative  to  the 
Begum  Princesses  of  Oude  "  against  Warren 
Hastings.    Even  Pitt  allowed  his  speech  to 
have  "  surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient 
and  modern  times."    In  the  rupture  which 
occurred   between  Fox  and   Burke  on  th. 
subject  of  the  French  Revolution,  Sheridan 
adhered  to  his  earlier  friend.  Fox,  and  himself 
incurred  the  hostility  of  Burke.    In  1794.  as 
conductor  of  the  impeachment  of  Hastings, 
he  made  his  replv  on  the  Begum  charge,  and 
.again  astonishiil  his  hearers  by  a  marvel- 
lous display  of  the  most  brilliant  eloquence, 
sustained   before   the   Lords   through  four 
whole  days.    When  Fox  retired  from  Parlia- 
mentary  life,  carrying  off   several   of  his 
devoted  followers,  Sheridan  still  maintained 
his  post  in  the  opposition,  and,  perhaps,  never 
spoke  with  more  vigour  and  power  than  in 
the  debates  on  the  Irish  reWlliou  and  the 
Union.    In  1804  he  was  appointed  by  his 
boon  companion,  the  Prince  Reg«nt.  to  be 
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receiver  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  When 
on  Pitt's  death  Fox  and  Lord  Urenville 
formed  a  government,  Sheridan  was  rewarded 
for  his  long  fidelity  to  his  party  by  the 
treasurersihip  of  the  navy,  n  lucrative  but 
subordinate  post.  On  Fox's  death  Sheridan 
succeeded  him  in  the  representation  of  West- 
minster, but  was  next  year  driven  to  a  less 
•conspicuous  constituency.  On  the  passing  of 
the  Uegcncy  Bill  he  was  admitted  to  extra- 
ordinary intimacy  and  confidence  by  the 
regent,  and  his  own  party  seem  to  have  been 
not  without  suspicions  as  to  integrity.  In 
tho  next  year  he  unfortunately  confirmed 
their  fears  by  acting  in  an  indefensible 
manner  towards  the  chiefs  of  that  party  when 
negotiations  were  proceeding  with  them  after 
the  death  of  Perceval.  Always  a  very  bad 
manager  of  his  own  affairs,  an  expensive 
election  in  1812  brought  them  into  hopeless 
confusion.  Tho  last  four  years  of  his  lifo 
were  spent  in  miserable  attempts  to  evade 
the  pursuits  of  his  creditors.  lit;  died  on  tho 
7th  of  July,  1816.  The  charge  of  being 
a  mere  political  adventurer,  which  has  been 
brought  against  Sheridan,  is  sufficiently  re- 
lated by  the  consistent  fidelity  which  ho 
displayed  towards  his  party,  more  than  once 
from  a  mere  scuso  of  honour  towards  it  re- 
fusing to  accept  a  place  under  others.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  1804,  when  he  was 
offered  a  place  by  Addington,  with  whom  he 
agreed  in  his  general  policy,  but  would  not 
accept  it  on  scrupulous  grounds  of  obligation 
to  stand  by  the  Whigs.  As  a  statesman  he 
has  no  claim  to  j>ennanent  fame,  but  his  namo 
will  live  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  a  group  of  orators  whom  the  world  has 
never  seen  surpassed  at  any  one  period. 

Moor««,  Life  of  Sheridan  ;  RaMell,  Life  of  For; 
Fellow,  Lift  of  Lord  Stdmouth :  Lord  Holland, 
Mfin  tKt  u  i,  j  Party;  Housard,  Debate*; 

Sheridan,  Speech**. 

Sheriff.  This  officer,  the  tcir-grrrftt,  or 
shire-reeve,  appears  l*efore  the  Conquest  as 
nominated  by  the  crown,  though  in  very 
early  times  he  may  have  been  chosen  by  the 
people  in  the  folktnoot.  He  acted  as  the  king's 
steward,  collecting  and  administering  the  royal 
dues  in  his  shire,  and  presiding  over  the  shire- 
moot,  or  assembly  of  freeholders,  which  met 
twice  ■  year  to  transact  fiscal  and  judicial 
business.  By  the  Normans  the  sheriff  was 
identified  with  the  viscount  (nrerome*),  and 
the  shin*  was  called  a  county.  In  order  to 
counteract  feudal  tendencies,  the  Norman 
kings  increased  the  jiower  of  the  sheriffs, 
sometimes  giving  the  sheriffdom  of  several 
counties  to  one  man,  or  granting  the  office  as 
an  inheritance.  Under  their  rule  the  sheriff 
was  the  representative  of  the  crown  in  judicial, 
fiscal,  and  militant'  affairs.  Besides  presiding 
in  the  county  court,  he,  or  his  substitute,  held 
a  court  in  i-ach  hundred  twice  a  year  for 
view  of  frank -pledge,  called  the  sheriff's  toum 
and  leet.    lie  collected  the  king's  dues  from 


his  shire,  and  twice  in  each  year,  at  Easter 
and  at  Michaelmas,  accounted  at  the  exche- 
quer for  the  ferm  or  rent  at  which  he  farmed 
the  ancient  profits  of  the  county  from  the 
crown,  and  for  tho  Bums  arising  from  taxation, 
feudal  rights,  jurisdiction,  and  the  sale  of 
offices.  In  his  military  capacity  he  led  the 
po**e  coMitatm,  and  the  lesser  tenants  of  tho 
crown.  The  vast  power  exercised  by  men 
holding  the  sheriffdom  of  several  counties 
was  injurious  to  the  interests  both  of  tho 
crown  and  of  the  people,  and  when,  as  was 
sometimes  tho  case,  tho  king's  justices,  to 
whom  the  sheriffs  had  to  render  their  accounts, 
were  themselves  made  sheriffs,  they  had 
ample  opportunities  for  fraud.  The  adminis- 
trative vigour  of  Henry  II.  was  displayed  by 
the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs  (q.v.),  a  strict  scrutiny 
into  the  conduct  of  these  officers,  made  by  his 
orders  in  1170.  After  this  inquest  all  tho 
sheriffs  in  England  were  removed  from  their 
offices,  though  several  of  them  were  after- 
wards restored.  By  this  time  most  of  the 
hereditary  sheriffdoms  had  been  done  away, 
and  the  office  of  sheriff  was  held  over  one  or 
two  counties  by  local  magnates.  In  place  of 
those  sheriffs  who  were  not  restored  Henry 
appointed  men  whom  he  could  trust.  Even 
after  this  date  hereditary  sheriffdoms  were 
occasionally  granted  by  the  crown.  Robert  of 
Vieuxpont,  for  example,  was  made  hereditary 
sheriff  of  Westmorland  by  John,  and  his 
descendants  continued  to  hold  the  office  until 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet  without  issue 
in  1849,  when  hereditary  sheriffdoms  were 
abolished  by  statute,  13  k  14  Vict.,  c.  30. 
By  a  charter  of  Henry  I.  the  citizens  of 
London  obtained  the  privilege  of  electing 
their  own  sheriff,  and  other  boroughs  gained 
by  fine  or  charier  the  right  to  collect  their 
own  ferm  without  the  sheriff's  interference. 

The  importance  of  the  sheriff's  office  was 
curtailed  during  the  administration  of  Hubert 
Walter,  for  in  1 1 94  sheriffs  were  forbidden 
to  act  as  justices  in  their  own  shires,  and  tho 
office  of  coroners  to  hold  pleas  of  the  crown 
was  instituted.  A  further  step  in  the  same 
direction  was  taken  by  art.  24  of  Magna 
Charta,  which  forbade  sheriffs  to  hold  pleas  of 
the  crown.  By  the  provisions  made  at  Oxford 
in  1358  sheriffdoms  wen;  to  l>e  subject  to  an 
audit,  and  were  to  be  held  for  one  year  only. 
An  attempt  was  made  the  next  year  to 
gain  a  share  in  tho  election  of  these  officers 
for  the  freeholders.  This  privilege  was  granted 
by  Edward  in  1300,  where  tho  office  was  not 
of  fee  or  hereditary,  but  was  withdrawn  in 
the  next  reign.  The  limitation  of  the  tenure 
of  office  to  one  year,  enforced  by  statutes  of 
Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  made  the  right 
of  appointment  u  matter  of  small  consequence. 
The  nomination  was  made  in  tho  Exchequer 
on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls'  Dav,  changed  by 
24  Geo.  II.,  c.  48,  to  the  morrow  of  St 
Martin's.  Complaints  having  been  made  of 
the  high  rent  at  which  the  sheriffs  let  the 
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hundreds,  they  were  ordered  by  4  Ed.  III., 
c.  15,  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  fern*,  and 
their  power  in  this  respect  was  abolished  by 
23  Hen.  VI.,  c.  9.  The  remains  of  their 
criminal  jurisdiction  were  swept  away  by 
1  Ed.  IV.,  c  15.  Their  military  functions 
were  taken  away  by  the  institution  of  lords 
lieutenant  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  some 
acts  of  extortion  were  met  by  29  Eliz.,  e.  4, 
limiting  the  amount  they  might  take  on  levy- 
ing an  execution.  A  person  aligned  for 
sheriff  must  by  13  «!c  14  far.  II.,  c.  21,  have 
sufficient  lands  within  the  county  to  answer 
to  the  king  and  the  people.  In  his  judicial 
capacity  the  sheriff  still  holds  a  county  court 
for  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament, 
and  for  a  few  other  purposes.  As  keeper  of 
the  king's  peace,  he  is  the  first  man  in  the 
county,  and  takes  precedence  of  any  noble- 
man, and  in  his  ministerial  cajweity  he  is 
charged  with  the  execution  of  all  civil  and 
criminal  processes  and  sentences.  Nearly  all 
the  duties  of  his  office,  however,  am  fulfilled 
by  an  under-sheriff,  an  officer  whom  he  in 
compelled  by  3  &  4  Will  IV.,  c.  5)9,  to  Appoint. 
The  inferior  officers  of  the  county,  such  as 
gaolers,  are  reckoned  as  his  servants,  and 
until  40  >ic  41  Vict.,  c.  21,  he  was  to  some 
extent  liable  for  the  escape  of  a  prisoner. 

The  office  of  sheriff  existed  in  Scotland  as 
early  ns  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  lawB  of  that  king.  It  appears 
to  have  been  an  office  of  inheritance  until 
20  Geo.  II.,  0.  43,  and  has  long  been  purely 
nominal,  the  title  being  generally  borne  by 
the  lord  lieutenant.  The  sheriff  depute,  on 
the  other  hand,  holds  an  office  of  great  im- 
j>ortance.  lie  is  appointed  by  the  crown  for 
life  or  good  behaviour  [ad  vitam  ant  ad  culpam), 
and  is  the  chief  judge  of  the  county.  His 
jurisdiction  extends  to  all  personal  actions  on 
Contract  and  obligation,  to  actions  relating  to 
heritable  rights  up  to  £1,000  value,  to  all 
matters  not  belonging  to  any  other  court,  and 
to  suits  about  small  debts.  He  has  also  a 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  hears  serious  cases 
under  the  direction  of  a  crown  council.  The 
last  capital  sentence  passed  bv  a  sheriff  was  at 
Glasgow  in  1788.  By  40  k  41  Vict.,  c.  50, 
the  appointment  of  the  sheriff  substitute  was 
taken  from  the  sheriff  depute,  and  vested  in 
the  crown. 

Stubbs,  Con*t.  Hi«t.  i.,  passim,  ii.  78,  207, 
and  iii.  m,  Rwv«,  Ux*t.  of  AmK»A  Lair; 
Wharton.  L<i.r  Lf^con ;  Chitty.  GMlsettai  of 
Statute*;  Barclay,  Ih^ttt  of&otch  La,.-. 

[W.  H.] 

Sheriffimuir,  The  Battle  of  (Nov.  13, 

1715%  was  fought  between  the  Royalist  army 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the 
clans  which  had  risen  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender under  Mar.  The  former  included 
al»out  3,500  regulars,  the  latter  9,000  High- 
landers. The  Macdoualds,  who  formed  the 
centre  of  the  Jacobite  army,  defeated  the  left 
wing  of  their  enemies  and  drove  them  to 


Stirling:  but  Argyle  and  the  dragoons  had 
simultaneously  defeated  the  left  wing  of 
Mar's  army.  But  unable  to  withstand  a  rear 
attack  from  the  Highland  right  and  centre,  he 
also  contrived  a  dexterouB  retreat  to  Stirling. 
The  victory  of  the  Highlanders  was,  however, 
in  no  respect  decisive.  Sheriffmuir  is  in 
Perthshire,  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Ochils, 
two  miles  from  Dunblane. 

Sheriffs,  The  Great  I.vqiest  of  (1170  . 
On  Henry  II.'s  return  from  Franc. •  in  this 
year  he  was  met  with  loud  complaints  of  th» 
exactions  of  the  sheriffs.  This  afforded  him 
a  good  opportunity  for  curtailing  the  jxjw.r 
of  these  functionaries,  and  he  proceede-d  to 
issue  a  commission  to  inquiro  into  the  truth 
of  these  grievances,  the  acctised  sheriffs  being 
meanwhile  suspended  from  their  offices.  The 
Commissioners  wen;  to  inquire  whether  the 
sheriffs  had  administered  justice  fairly,  whether 
they  had  taken  bribes,  whether  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon  had  been  properly  carried  out,  :ind 
whether  the  aids  and  other  taxes  had  beau 
equitably  levied.  They  wen?  also  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  crown  lands,  and  to 
make  a  list  of  those  persons  who  had  not  as 
yet  done  homage  to  the  king  and  his  son. 
The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  the  acquittal 
of  the  sheriffs,  but  they  were  not  reaton-d  to 
their  offices,  and  their  places  were  filled  by 
officers  of  the  Exchequer. 
Stubbs,  &Uct  Chart  en. 

Sherstone,  The  Battle  of  (1016),  fought 
between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute,  after 
two  dayB'  hard  fighting,  resulted  in  a  drawn 
engagement.  Sherstone  is  five  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  Malmesbury. 

Slier  win,  Ralph,  a  Catholic  priest,  was 
indicted  before  Sir  Christopher  Wray  at  the 
same  time  as  Edmund  Campian  and  Brynnt 
for  compassing  and  imagining  the  quer-n's 
death.  He  was  executed  in  their  companv  »t 
Tyburn  in  1581. 

Ship-money.  Before  the  Conquest  th*» 
navy  was  furnished  by  the  levy  of  ships  on 
the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hundreds  contained  in  each  shire.  Under  the 
Plantagenets  the  port  towns  and  the  coast 
counties  were  called  on  to  furnish  ships  and 
men.  To  this  was  added  the  royal  navy,  a 
mercenary  force  paid  by  the  king,  whic  h  was 
the  In'ginning  of  the  permanent  navy.  As 
late  as  162G  the  fleet  collected  for  the  expedi- 
tion to  Cadiz  was  got  together  by  contingents 
from  the  sea-ports.  In  1634  the  position  of 
foreign  affairs  suggested  to  Charles  I.  the  neces- 
sity of  raising  a  fleet  in  order  to  maintain  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas,  assert  the  ownership 
of  the  North  Sea  fisheries,  prevent  the  French 
from  capturing  Dunkirk,  and  secure  the  eo- 
operation  of  Spain  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Palatinate.  Noy,  the  Attorney -General,  sug- 
g«**ted  that  money  for  the  equipment  of  ships 
should  be  levied  from  the  coast  town*.  The 
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first  writ  wan  issued  in  Oct.,  1634.  and  after 
some  remonstrance  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of  j 
London,  generally  submitted  to.  Next  year  | 
a  second  writ  was  issued  bv  which  the  inland 
towns  and  counties  were  also  required  to  con- 
tribute.  There  was  considerable  opposition, 
and  Charles  obtained  from  ten  of  the  judges 
a  general  opinion  that  the  levy  of  ship-money 
from  all  was  lawful  (Dee.,  1635).  A  thiitl 
writ  was  issued  in  Oct.,  1636,  and  called  forth 
still  stronger  opposition,  which  even  a  second 
opinion  from  the  judges  in  the  king's  favour 
(Feb.,  1637)  could  not  still.  A  fourth  writ 
was  issued  in  the  autumn  of  1637,  but  none  in 
163H,  and  in  Jan.,  163°,  the  sum  demanded 
in  the  fifth  writ  was  only  ftbont  a  third  of  the 
amount  asked  in  previous  years,  but  in  the 
next  year  the  government,  for  the  second 
Scotch  war,  returned  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  earlier  assessment,  ».«•.,  about  £200,000. 
It  was  by  the  second  of  these  writs  that  a 
ship  of  450  tons,  manned  and  equipped  for 
six  months,  or  the  sum  of  £4,600,  was  de- 
manded from  Buckinghamshire.  Hampden's 
trial  took  place  with  respect  to  the  twenty 
shillings  due  from  lands  in  the  p-irish  of 
Stoke  Mandcville.  The  argument  on  the 
point  of  law  In-gan  in  Nov.,  1637,  and 
judgment  was  finally  given  in  June,  1636. 
[Hampden.]  Ship-money  was  vigorously  at- 
tacked in  the  Short  Parliament  by  1'vm  and 
Olanville ;  and  Charles,  by  the  advice  of 
Strafford,  was  willing  to  allow  the  judgment 
to  be  carried  liefore  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
a  writ  of  error,  and  there  reversed.  But 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  illegal 
military  charges,  and  other  things,  prevented 
an  agreement.  When  the  I-ong  Parliament 
met,  the  House  of  Commons  on  Dee.  7,  1640, 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Jan.  20,  1641,  agreed 
to  resolutions  pronouncing  the  levy  of  ship- 
money  illegal.  A  bill  declaring  this  was 
brought  in  by  Selden  on  June  8,  1641,  and 
received  the  king's  assent  on  Aug.  7. 

G&rdioer,  Hi»t.  of  Eng.,  1903— 194$  i  Hallam, 
Conri.  If*.  [C.  H.  P.] 

Shippen,  William  (<l.  1743),  who  first 
sat  in  Parliament  in  1707,  was  distinguished 
throughout  his  life  for  his  uncompromising 
Jacobitism.  In  1 7 1  5  he  attacked  Lord  Towns- 
hend's  ministry  on  the  ground  that  govern- 
ment was  conducted  by  means  of  a  standing 
army.  In  1718  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
remarking  that  the  only  infelicity  in  his 
majesty's  (tieorge  I.)  reign  was  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  our  language  and  constitution.  He 
vigorously  opposed  Walpole's  measures  for 
the  restoration  of  public  credit  in  1 720  [Sovth 
Sba  Company!  on  the  ground  that  they  wcro 
too  lenient.  During  these  years  he  had  led 
a  small  body  of  about  fifty  Jacobites,  who 
together  with  the  High  Tories  and  discon- 
tented Whigs  fornvxl  the  opposition  to  Wal- 
pole's ministry.  [Wali  ole.J  During  the  wild 
intrigue*  of  1740  ho  was  not  consulted  by  the 


Jacobite  emissary.  Lord  Barry  more,  as  he 
was  generally  considered  a  weak  conspirator. 
In  1741,  when  the  motion  for  the  dismissal  of 
Walpole  was  brought  forward,  he  left  the  House 
with  thirty-four  of  his  friends,  saying  that  he 
did  not  care  what  minister  was  in  and  what 
out.  He  indirectly  aided  Walpole  by  pro- 
posing that  his  majesty  might  be  entreated 
not  to  involve  the  country  in  war  for  the  sake 
of  his  foreign  dominions.  On  the  fall  of 
Walpole,  Shippen  continued  in  opposition. 
He  has  been  well  called  "  downright "  Ship- 
pen.  "  His  reputation,"  says  Stanhope, 
M  grew  much  more  from  his  courage,  his  in- 
corruptibility, his  good  humour  and  frank- 
ness of  purpose,  than  from  any  superior 
eloquence  or  talent."  He  always  had  a  per- 
sonal regard  for  Walpole,  and  was  accustomed 
to  say    Robin  and  I  are  two  honest  men." 

Shirley  v.Pagg.TnK  Case  oi  (1675—7). 
This  was  an  appeal  to  the  I^ords  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  legality  of  which  the 
Commons  denied,  resisting  it  principally  be* 
cause  one  of  the  parties  in  this  particular 
case  was  a  member  of  their  House.  A  quarrel 
ensued  between  the  two  Houses,  which  was 
only  terminated  by  their  dissolution.  The 
case  was  not  proceeded  with,  but  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  in  Equity  cases  was 
never  again  denied. 

Shoojah-ood  Dowlah  {*■  1775)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vice-royalty  of  Oude  (1754). 
He  joined  Ali  Gohur,  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Delhi,  in  his  invasion  of  Bengal  (1758),  and 
besieged  Allahabad.  The  advance  of  Clive, 
however,  easily  drove  back  the  invasion.  In 
1759  he  became  Vizier  to  the  Oreat  Mogul, 
while  his  great  power  and  wealth  made  him 
practically  independent.  In  1760  he  joined 
Shah  Allum  in  his  invasion  of  Bengal,  but 
was  defeated  bv  the  English  lit  Patna.  He 
assisted  M«*;r  Consim  (1763}  after  the  mas- 
sacre at  Patna,  but  was  utterly  beaten  at 
Buxar  by  Munro.  His  dominions  were  re- 
stored to  him  bv  Clive,  except  Corah  and 
Allahabad  (1765). 

Shore,  Jane  (d.  circa  1509  ,  is  said  to 
have  l»een  the  wife  of  a  London  goldsmith, 
and  to  have  become  one  of  Edward  IV.'s 
mistresses,  about  1470.  After  the  king's 
death  she  lived  with  Lord  Hastings,  and  in 
1483  was  accused  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, of  conspiring'  to  injure  him  by  sorcery, 
but  the  real  reason  of  his  attack  upon  her 
seems  to  have  been  that  she  was  used  as  a  poli- 
tical agent  and  go-between  by  the  Hastings 
and  Woodville  party.  Richard  caused  her 
to  be  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
where  she  was  sentenced  to  do  open  ]  >c  nance 
in  the  streets  of  London  for  her  incontinent 
life.  After  the  death  of  Hastings  she  found 
a  new  protector  in  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
but  after  his  banishment  she  was  imprisoned 
at  Ludgate,  where  her  beauty  seems  to  have 
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captivated  thi*  kind's  solicitor,  one  Thomas 
Lyons  who  apjMirently  married  her. 

Shore.  8m  John  (*.  1751,  d.  1834),  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  for  some  time  one  of  the  Council 
at  Calcutta,  in  which  capacity  he  originated 
the  idea  of  the  revenue  settlement  of  1793. 
He  succeeded  Lord  Cornwallis  as  Govcrnor- 
Ocnoral  (1793),  and  was  created  a  Iwironet. 
Ho  determined  on  non-intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  the  native  princes,  and  especially 
of  the  Mahrattas.  The  latter  prepared  for 
war  with  the  Nizam  to  settle  old  grievances. 
Shore,  regarding  the  defection  of  one  ally  as 
productive  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  1790,  refused  to  assist  the  Nizam, 
and  allowed  him  to  lie.  crushed  by  the 
Mahrattas  in  the  Kurdlah  campaign.  The 
result  of  this  defection  of  the  English  was 
i^reatly  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Mah- 
rattas, the  audacity  of  Tippoo,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Nizam,  who  now  fell  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  a  French  officer  (Raymond). 
The  disputed  succession  at  Poonah  in  1795, 
and  the  events  which  followed,  neutralised 
for  some  time  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  at  a 
time  when  the  Bengal  mutiny  rendered  the 
English  powerless.  With  rogard  to  Oude, 
his  conduct  was  equally  injudicious.  On 
tho  death  of  Hydcr  Bey  Khan  (1795).  the 
government  hecame  utterly  effete,  the  Vizier 
merely  living  for  sensual  gratification.  On  his 
death*  (1797)  Sir  John  Shore,  without  duo 
consideration,  first  installed  his  reputed  son 
Vizier  Ali,  and  then  on  more  maturo  con- 
sideration and  evidence,  at  the  expense  of  a 
revolution,  deposed  him  in  favour  of  Saadut 
AH,  the  brother  of  the  last  Vizier.  [Orr»E.l 
Sir  John  was  crested  I»rd  Teignmouth,  and 
embarked  for  England  March  25,  1798.  He 
devoted  his  later  jmtl  largely  to  philan- 
thropic work. 

Malcolm,  Pol  if.  Hi*t.  of  India ;  Qrmnt  Duff, 
Mahrattat  ;  C.  J.  Shore,  Life  of  Lord  Tei.jnnvrutk. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloi  desley  (b.  1650,  d. 
1707),  lwrn  of  humble  parents  in  Suffolk, 
gradually  raised  himself  from  the  position  of 
a  cabin  boy  to  be  one  of  tho  leading  seamen 
of  his  timo.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Ban- 
try  Bay  in  1689,  and  was  knighted  by  William 
III.  In  1690  he  conveyed  tho  king  and  his 
army  to  Ireland,  and  was  made  a  rear-ad- 
miral. Shovel  was  present  at  the  liattle  of 
La  Hogue.  In  1693  he  was  placed  on  the 
Admiralty  Commission.  On  the  accession  of 
Anne,  Shovel  served  under  Sir  (ieorge  Rooke 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  made  a  resultless 
descent  on  Valencia.  He  brought  home  the 
treasure  from  Vigo  Bay,  and  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Malaga.  "  with  a  courage  closely 
bordering  on  rashness."  The  Whig  party 
procured  his  apjxuntment  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  fleet  in  place  of  Rooke.  He 
accompanied  Peterborough  on  his  expedition 
to  Spain.  In  1707  he  co-operated  with  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  siege 


of  Toulon ;  the  attempt  was,  however,  a  failure. 
During  his  return  homo  Shovel  was  caught 
by  a  storm  off  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  his  ship, 
the  A»»oc%at\on,  struck  on  the  Oilstone  Rock. 
His  body  was  washed  on  shore,  rescued  from 
the  wreckers  who  had  plundered  it  and  hid- 
den it  in  the  sand,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
public  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Campbell,  Litu  of  the  Admiral*  ;*St*nhope, 
Hwf.of.Biiy. 

Shrewsbury.  The  Battle  op  (July  23, 
1403),  was  fought  between  Henry  IV.  and  the 
insurgents  under  Henry  Percy.  Percy's  object 
was  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Ulen- 
dower,  but  the  king  intercepted  him  about 
three  miles  from  Shrewsbury.  The  royal 
troops  were  completely  victorious,  Henry 
Percy  was  slain,  and  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  taken  prisoner. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles  Talbot,  Earl  op, 
afterwards  Di  ke  ok  (A.  1660,  d.  1718  ,  wa* 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  but  adopt. -d 
the  Reformed  faith  as  early  as  1679.  He 
was  one  of  the  seven  who  signed  the  invi- 
tation to  William  of  Orange.  He  became 
Secretary  of  State  in  William  II I. 's  first 
ministry ;  but  he  early  quarrelled  with 
Nottingham,  and  tinding  himself  powerless 
against  the  superior  powers  of  Carmar- 
then £Lsei>s],  he  began  to  intrigue  with  the 
Jacobite  court  .it  St.  (rermains.  In  1690 
William  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him.  But  at 
length,  in  1694.  the  pcrsomil  request  of  Wil- 
liam overcame  his  reluctance  to  resume  offic . 
and  he  was  rewarded  with  a  dukedom  and 
the  garter.  In  1696  he  was  gravely  im- 
plicated in  the  confession  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick.  He  at  once  wrote  to  the  king  de- 
claring that  Fenwick' s  charges  were  exag- 
gerated. William  forgave  him :  but  Shrews- 
bun-,  overwhelmed  with  remorse,  retired 
from  London.  Again,  a  spy  named  Matth«  w 
Smith  accused  him  of  having  been  privy 
to  the  Assassination  Plot.  William  himself 
offered  to  prove  his  innocence,  and  he  wis 
declared  guiltless  by  the  Peers.  But  unable 
to  endure  his  recollections,  he  left  England. 
For  five  years  he  lived  at  Rome.  On  hi* 
return  he  deserted  the  Whig  party,  being 
angry  because  he  could  not  get  offiiv.  As 
member  of  the  Opposition  he  defended  Sach- 
everell  (q.v.)  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1710 
the  queen,  wishing  to  drive  Oodolphin  from 
office,  made  Shrewsbury  Lord  Chamberlain 
without  consulting  that  minister.  In  1711 
he  deserted  the  ministry,  and  joined  his  old 
colleague,  Nottingham,  in  an  attack  on  the 
proposed  peace.  "But  in  1713,  on  th?  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  he  w.-nt  to 
Paris  as  ambassador,  with  instructions  to 
inform  M.  de  Torcy  that  peace  must  he  con- 
cluded. During  the  last  year  of  Anne*u  life 
his  views  on  the  succession  question  seemed 
doubtful.  In  Oct..  1713,  Bolingbroke,  prob- 
ably imagining  that  he  was  in  favour  of  a 
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Stuart  restoration,  sent  him  to  Ireland  as 
Lord- Lieutenant.  Ho  himself  declared  he  ac-  | 
ceptod  the  office,  "  because  it  was  a  place  where 
a  man  had  business  enough  to  prevent  him 
falling  asleep,  but  not  enough  to  keep  him 
awake."  But  ths  elections  going  against  the 
government,  and  a  contest  impending  between 
the  two  houses  of  tho  Irish  Parliament,  he 
returned  to  England  to  watch  the  course  of 
events.  At  Queen  Anne's  deathbed  ho  was 
introduced  by  a  deputation  and  tho  white 
staff  of  Treasurer  put  into  his  hands.  "  Use 
it,"  sho  said,  "for  tho  good  of  my  people." 
This  coup  d'etat  was  the  result  of  a  consultation 
l>ctwcen  himself  and  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  and 
Somerset.  By  this  stroke  on  the  part  of  tho 
Whig  leaders  Bolingbroke's  schemes  were 
overthrown.  [Bomnohkokb.]  Until  George 
arrived  in  England  several  great  offices  were 
united  in  Shrewsbury's  hands.  But  hence- 
forth he  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in 
polities. 

gbrfltttary  CViitwixmuUmm  ;   Life  of  Chatlu, 
Dukt  of  Shr$*$bury,  1718;  Cose,  Ma,  ihorowih 

[I,  C.  S.] 

Shrewsbury,  Francis  Talhot,  5th 
Earl  ok  (</.  1560),  a  distinguished  soldier, 
did  good  service  in  suppressing  the  rebellions 
of  1536.  In  1514  he  was  associated  with 
Lord  Hertford  in  an  expedition  to  Scotland, 
and  again  led  an  army  thither  four  years 
later.  During  the  reign  of  Mary  ho  was 
much  favoured  by  the  queen,  though  he 
opposed  her  marriage  with  Philip.  In  spito 
of  his  religion  he  was  admitted  by  Elizabeth 
to  her  Privy  Council,  but  his  unqualified 
opi>osition  to  the  Supremacy  Bill  lost  him  her 
favour. 

Shrewsbury,  Gbokob  Talhot,  6th  Eaui, 
of  (rf.  1590),  was  appointed  guardian  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  (1509),  whom  he  treated  so 
well  as  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  disloyalty 
towards  Elizabeth.  In  1571  he  was  privy  to 
the  Ridolfi  conspiracy,  but  subsequently  re- 
turned to  his  allegiance.  He  presided  at  the 
trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  capacity 
of  I»rd  High  Steward,  and  afterwards  was 
present  as  Earl  Marshal  at  the  execution  of 
Mary.  "  Ho  was  to  the  last,"  says  Miss  Aikin, 
M  unable  so  to  establish  himself  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  sovereign  as  to  bo  exempt  from 
such  starts  of  suspicion  and  fits  of  displeasure 
as  kept  him  in  a  state  of  continual  apprehen- 
sion." 

Aikiu,  Court  of  Qutcn  CTiniMh. 

Shrewsbury,  John  Talhot,  Eakl  or 
(A.  1388,  d.  1453),  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
•  filbert  Talbot,  a  knight  on  the  WeLdi  border. 
He  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lord 
Fumivall.  For  some  unknown  reason  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  early  in  Henry  V.'s 
reign,  but  was  soon  afterwards  released  and 
appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post  which 
he  held  for  some  years,  though  frequently 
serving  in  France,  where  he  was  one  of  the 


strongest  supports  of  the  English  rule.  In 
1  1429  he  was  defeated  and  takon  prisoner 
in  the  battle  of  Patay,  but  three  years 
later  was  exchanged.  In  1442  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1447  Earl  of 
Waterford  and  Wexford.  In  1452  he  was 
sent  out  with  troops  to  France,  and  captured 
Bordeaux :  but  in  the  next  year  he  was  de- 
feated and  slain  at  Castillon.  His  bravery 
gained  for  him  the  title  of  "  the  English 
Achilles,"  and  with  his  death  the  loss  of  tho 
English  conquests  in  France  was  assured. 

Sick  Man,  The,  was  a  term  applied 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  to  tho 
Ottoman  Empire  in  a  conversation  with  Sir 
Hamilton  Sevmour,  the  English  ambassador 
(1853).  «  We  have  on  our  hands,"  said  tho 
Emperor,  "  a  sick  man — a  very  sick  man  ;  it 
will  be  a  great  misfortune  if  one  of  these 
days  he  should  slip  away  from  us  before  tho 
necessary  arrangements  have  been  made." 
Sidney,  Alosjbmw  ('/.  1683),  son  of 

Robert!  second  Earl  of  Leicester,  born  pro- 
bably in  1622,  served  under  his  brother  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion  (1642), 
afterwards  entered  the  Parliamentary  army, 
and  was  wounded  at  Marston  Moor.  He  was 
given  the  command  <>f  a  regiment  in  the  New 
Model,  elected  M.P.  for  C  ardiff  in  1645.  and 
held  for  a  few  months  the  post  of  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Horse  in  Ireland.  He  opposed 
the  king's  trial,  but  continued  to  sit  in  tho 
House  of  Commons,  and  became  in  1652  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State.  During  tho 
Protectorate  he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs, 
but  on  the  fall  of  Richard  Cromwell  Wamo 
again  a  incml>er  of  the  Council,  and  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Denmark  to  mediate  }>etwecn 
that  power  and  Sweden  (1659V  The  Restora- 
tion prevents!  his  return  to  England,  and  he 
remained  in  exile  until  1677.  In  1679  and 
16S0  he  twice  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament.  His  namo 
appears  about  this  time  in  the  accounts  of  tho 
French  amlmsaudor  Rarillon  as  the  recipient 
of  the  sum  of  1,000  guineas  from  him.  After 
Shaftesbury's  flight  Sidnc\  became  one  of  tho 
council  of  six  which  managed  the  affairs  of 
the  Whig  party,  organised  it*  adherents,  and 
considered  the  question  of  arni'd  resistance. 
In  1683  he  was  accused  of  complicity  in  tho 
Rye  House  Plot.  tri<d  by  Chief  Justice 
Jeffreys,  condemned,  and  beheaded.  The 
evidence  against  him  was  insufficient,  and  tho 
manuscript  of  his  work  on  government,  in 
which  doctrines  inclining  to  republicanism 
WON  laid  down,  was  used  to  supply  the  absence 
of  tho  second  witness  ne.  essarv  in  cases  of  high 
treason.    His  attainder  was  reversed  in  1689. 

Ewald,  Lifr  of  Al-jf  ni'iu  Sudtten ;  8i<iney, 
LAttr*  fi  ii.  S-ivi!?-  awl  Dwou r**»  roncrrniny 
Gortrnment.  [£  II .  F.] 

Sidney,  Hexnv,  afterwards  Eat\  of 
Romney.  was  a  brother  of  Algernon  Sidney. 
In  1680  he  went  as  envoy  to  Holland,  and 
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there  succeeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of 
William  of  Orange.  He  was  recalled  in  1681. 
In  1088  we  tind  him  aiding  Admiral  Kussoll 
in  persuading  the  Whig  leaders  to  invito 
William  to  England,  lie  was  one  of  the 
seven  who  signed  the  invitation  to  William. 
In  1090  Henry  Sidney,  now  Viscount  Sidney, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  for  the 
government  of  Ireland.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  In  1692 
he  was  appointed  I -lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
bat  was  soon  recalled,  and  became  Master  of 
the  Ordnance  and  Earl  of  Komney.  The 
grants  of  Irish  land  made  to  him  were  among 
those  attacked  in  the  Resumption  Hill. 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry  (rf.  1586),  the  son-in- 
law  of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, a  great  favourite  of  Edward  VI.,  was 
slightly  implicated  in  the  scheme  to  place 
Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  but  was 
pardoned  by  Mary.  He  subsequently  Ijecame 
one  of  Elizabeth's  most  valued  servants,  and 
is  described  by  De  Quadra,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  as  "a  high-spirited,  noble  soil 
of  person,  and  one  of  the  best  men  that  the 
queen  has  about  the  court."  In  1662  he  was 
sent  on  a  special  embassy  to  Mary  of  Guise, 
the  Scottish  Kcgent,  and  in  1505  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Presidency  of  Wales  to  the 
post  of  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  where  he 
discharged  his  duties  with  great  administrative 
ability,  and,  in  spite  of  the  enmity  of  the 
queen  and  Lord  Sussex,  who  endeavoured 
to  thwart  all  his  plans,  achieved  considerable 
successes  against  the  relnds,  defeaiting  Shane 
O'Neil  with  great  slaughter  at  Ix>ch  Foyle. 
In  1  •"> 7 1  Sidney  obtained  his  recall  from  a 
position  which  had  l>eeotne  extremely  un- 
pleasant to  him,  but  four  years  Liter  was 
prevailed  upon  to  return  to  Ireland,  though 
he  only  retained  his  office  a  little  more  than 
a  year.  "  Sir  Henry  Sidney,"  says  Eroude, 
M  was  a  high-natured.  noble  kind  of  man,  fierce 
and  overbearing,  yet  incapable  of  deliberate 
unfairness." 

Froude,  Ui*t.  of  Eng.  ;  Birchall,  Tudor*. 

Sidney,  Sir  Phiup  (A.  1554,  rf.  1586), 
who  was  '*  regarded  both  at  home  and  abroad 
as  the  type  of  what  a  chivalrous  gentleman 
should  be."  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
the  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Ijeicester,  and  the 
son-in-law  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  (q.v.). 
After  passing  some  years  abroad,  he  returned 
to  England  in  1575,"  and  at  once  obtained  the 
favour  of  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was  in  the 
following  year  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Vienna,  to  endeavour  to  form  a  Protestant 
league  against  Spain.  In  1579  he  penned  his 
Semwutrtaet  against  the  Alcncon  mar- 
riage, and  shortly  afterwards  wrote  his 
dread  to,  which  was  not,  however,  published 
until  f>ur  years  after  his  death.  In  1585  he 
]»roposed  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
tho  throne  of  Poland,  but  was  forbidden  to  do 
so  by  the  queen,  who  in  the  same  year  sent 


him  to  the  Netherlands  as  Governor  of  Flush- 
ing. Whilst  in  the  Low  Countries,  Sidney 
distinguished  himself  as  greatly  as  a  soldier  as 
he  had  previously  done  as  a  courtier.  He 
received  a  wound  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen 
(having  stripped  off  some  of  his  own  armour 
to  lend  it  to  another  officer),  from  which  he 
died.  The  universally-known  story  of  his 
refusing  a  draught  of  water  when  fainting  on 
the  field  of  tattle,  in  order  that  it  might  l<e 
given  to  a  wounded  soldier,  well  illustrates  his 
character. 

Camden,  Annals;  Froude,  Hi*i.  of  Eng.  ;  Hal- 
lani,  Lit.  Ui»t. 

Sierra  Leone,  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  was  discovered  by  the  Portugneno  in 
1463,  and  was  visited  in  156*2  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins.    In  subsequent  years  several  slave 
factories  were  established  in  the  vicinity.  In 
1787  the  territory  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  native  chiefs,  and  certain  philanthro- 
pists, foremost  amongst  whom  wen'  Granville 
Sharp  and   Dr.  Smeathman,  established  a 
colony  then;  for  the  reception  of  slaves  who 
had  obtained  their  liberty  by  coming  to  England 
in  the  service  of  their  masters.     In  1789  an 
attack  was  made  upon  the  new  colony  by  a 
neighbouring  chief,  and  the  settlement  was 
for  a  few  months  broken  up.    In  1791  the 
Sierra  Leone  Company  was  formed  under  the 
direction  of  Granville  Sharp  and  Wilber- 
foree,  and  the  colony  was  reorganised.  In  1 794 
it  was  again  nearly  destroyed  by  an  attack  of 
the  French,  and   for  many  years  frequent 
attacks  were  also  made  upon  it  by  the  natives. 
In    1808   the   Sierra   Leone  Company  had 
become  so  much  embarrassed  as  to  be  glad  to 
hand  over  the  colony  to  the  British  govern- 
ment.   From  this  time  great  additions  were 
made  to  the  population  by  the  introduction 
of  slaves  who   liad  been   liltemted.  The 
government  of  Sierra  I.eone  at  first  extended 
to  Gambia  and  the  Gold  Coast ;  in  1821  these 
separate  governments  were  united,  only  to  be 
divided  again  in  1842.    In  i860  the  govern- 
ment of   Gambia  was  again   made   sul •or- 
dinate to  that  of  Sierra  Leone.    The  affairs 
are  at  pmtcnt  administered  by  a  governor, 
assisted  by  an  executive  council  of  six  members, 
and  a  legislative  council  of  six  official  and 
four  unofficial  members.    "  There  are  civil 
and  criminal  courts,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  of  justice  of  1821  ;  and 
courts  of  chancery,  vice-admiralty,  eecWias- 
tieal  or  ordinary,  and  quarter  sessions,  and 
also  one  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.''  The 
climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  especially 
to  Europeans,  and  no  European  settlement  on 
anything  like  a  large  scale  can  therefore  1*3 
looked  for. 

MarUn,  Colonies. 

Sigebert,  King  of  East  Anglia  (631— 
634),  was  the  son  of  Kedwald,  and  brother  of 
Eorpwald,  whom  he  succeeded.  Having  been 
banished  by  his  father,  he  went  to  France. 
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where,  under  the  instruction  of  Bishop  Felix, 
the  Burgundian.  he  "  whs  polished  from  all 
barbarianism."  and  on  his  return  to  England 
encouraged  learning  hy  instituting  schools  in 
many  places.  He  eventually  became  a  monk 
in  one  of  the  monasteries  he  had  himself 
founded.  Some  while  after,  in  order  to  en- 
courage his  soldiers,  he  was  led  out  to  battle 
against  Penda,  and  was  slain. 

Florence  of  Worcester;  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don. 

Sigebert  (d.  7 •">•">}.  King  of  Wessex, 
succeeded  his  kinsman  Cuthred.  He  is  said 
to  have  evil-intreated  his  people  in  every 
way,"  and  to  have  "  perverted  the  laws  to  his 
own  ends,"  the  result  being  that  before 
he  had  been  king  more  than  one  year  we 
read  that  "  Cynewulf  and  the  West  Saxon 
Witan  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom  exeept 
Hampshire,  and  that  ho  held  till  ho  slew  his 
faithful  follower  Cumbra,  when  they  drove 
him  to  the  Andredes-wcald,  where  a  swine- 
herd stabbed  him  to  avenge  <  'umbra." 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle;  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

Sigeric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  990 
—994,  has  justly  obtained  an  evil  reputation 
in  our  history  as  having  been  one  of  those 
who  advised  King  Ethelred  to  adopt  the 
fatal  policy  of  buying  off  the  Danes.  This 
was  first  dime  in  the  year  991.  Nothing  else 
that  ean  be  considered  worthy  of  record  is 
known  of  Sigeric. 

William  <►(  Halmeabnry ;  Hook,  Lite*  of  the 

Sib. trie,  King  of  Northumberland  (d.  927), 
grandson  of  Ingwar,  the  son  of  liegnar  Lod- 
brok.  About  the  year  920  Sihtrie  seems  to 
have  left  Dublin  (when>  his  brother  Godfrith 
reigned,  918—933)  and  to  have  established 
himself  in  Northumberland.  He  slew  his 
brother  Nial  921,  and  in  923  succeeded 
another  brother,  Reginald,  as  head-king  over 
the  English  and  Danish  earls  and  captains. 
He  ap|tears  as  a  suitor  for  Elfwyn,  Ethelfleda's 
daughter,  which  alliance  Edward  refused,  but 
after  the  accession  of  Athelstan  he  went  to 
meet  him  at  Tamworth  in  Feb.,  925,  and  was 
married  then*  to  the  English  king's  sister. 
A  year  later  he  died.  Athelstan  now 
wished  to  rule  over  Northumberland  imme- 
diately. But  <  iodfrith,  Sihtric's  brother,  came 
over  from  Ireland  and  tried  to  establish  him- 
self on  his  brother's  throne.  After  a  brief 
rule  he  was  forced  to  leave  England,  by 
Athelstan,  the  same  vear. 

Antfo-Siunn  Vhron.;  Irifh  Anna!*. 

Sikh  Wars.  (1)  In  1845  the  Sikh 
army,  60.000  strong,  with  a  large  and  ad- 
mirably served  artillery,  crossed  the  Sutlej, 
and  by  Dec.  10  wen?  en<amj>ed  within  a  short 
distance  of  Ferozeporc.  On  Dec.  12  Sir 
Hugh  Oough,  the  commander-in-chief,  left 
Umbeyla  with  the  British  and  native  army, 
and  after  a  march  of  150  miles,  accompliahed  in 


six  days,  reached  the  front.  On  the  1 3th  the 
Governor-General  published  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  confiscated  all  the  Sikh  districts 
south  of  the  Sutlej.  The  Sikh  army  (Dec. 
17)  divided;  Lall  Singh  pushed  on  to  Feroze- 
shar ;  Tej  Singh  remained  before  Feroze- 
porc. On  Dec.  18  Lull  Singh  took  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  by  surprise  at  Moodkee.  but  lost  the 
advantage  by  cowardice  and  incapacity.  This 
was  followed  by  the  terrible  two  days'  struggle 
at  Ferozeshar,  at  which  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Sikh  army  were  beaten  in  detail,  and 
driven  beyond  the  Sutlej.  Towards  the  eud 
of  Jan.,  1846,  however,  Hunjoor  Singh,  attri- 
buting tho  inactivity  of  the  British  to  fear, 
crossed  the  Sutlej,  defeated  Sir  Harry  Smith 
(Jan.  20)  at  Buddowal,  and  took  up  a 
position  at  Aliwal,  where  he  received  heavy 
reinforcements.  On  Jan.  28,  he  suffered  her© 
a  complete  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith.  This  was  followed  by  the  total  rout 
of  the  grand  Khalsa  army  at  Sobraon  (Feb. 
10),  and  that  same  night  the  English  army 
entered  the  Punjaub.  Negotiations  were 
opened  on  the  11th;  on  the  17th  Dhulccp 
Singh  himself  came  and  made  his  submission; 
on  the  20th  the  English  encamped  outside 
Lahore  and  occupied  the  citadel.  On  Mar.  9 
a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the  cis- 
Sutlej  districts,  and  the  Jullunder  Doab 
were  annexed  to  the  English  territory ; 
the  province  of  Cashmere,  the  highlands  of 
Jummoo,  and  half  a  erore  of  ru]>ees,  were 
to  be  given  up  for  the  expenses  of  the  wur; 
the  Sikh  army  was  to  be  limited  for  the 
future  to  20.000  infantry  and  12,000  horn.-; 
and  all  the  guns  which  had  l>een  jointed 
against  tho  English  were  to  l>e  surrendered. 
(2)  The  intrigues  of  the  Maharanee  Jhindnu 
developed  a  spirit  of  sedition  at  Lahore 
which  her  removal  to  Benares  only  in- 
tensified. C'hutter  Singh  and  Shore  Singh, 
two  influential  chiefs  of  the  Punjaub,  were 
both  strongly  disaffected  (1848),  and  only 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity.  In 
Sept.,  1848,  General  Whi*h  sat  down  before 
Mooltan  [Moolkaj]  and  summoned  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen,  thus  alarming  the  national 
feelings  of  the  Sikhs.  Shere  Singh  imme- 
diately passed  over  to  the  enemy  and  pro- 
claimed a  religious  war.  and  the  whole 
Punjaub  broke  out  in  revolt.  <  >n  <  ><  t.  10  L>rd 
Dalhousic  proceeded  to  the  front.  On  the 
9th  Shere  Singh  marched  up  the  Chcnab, 
gathering  men  as  he  advanced  till  he  had 
collected  an  army  of  15,000  troojw.  ('hatter 
Singh  opened  negotiations  with  Dost  Mahomed, 
for  whose  alliance  he  consented  to  cede  the 
province  of  Peshawur.  In  October  the 
rlnglish  grand  army  assembled  at  Ferozeporc 
under  Lord  Gough,  and  on  the  16th  crossed 
the  liavee.  The  English  had  to  act  on  two 
lines,  against  Mooltan  in  the  south,  and  the 
insurrection  in  the  superior  delta  of  the  five 
rivers  in  the  north,  and  for  this  they  had  not 
enough  infantry.    The  superior  position  and 
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Artillery  of  Shore  Singh  cnablrd  him  to  win 
the  battles  of  Ramim;  .  and  Sudookporo,  in 
which  he  wiw  aided  by  the  rashness  uf  Lord 
(iough.  After  a  considerable  delay,  Lord 
(tough  moved  forward  again  (Jan.  II,  1841') 
to  Dingee;  attacked  the  Sikhs  in  a  very 
strongly  entrenched  position  at  Chillian- 
wallah,  and  after  a  long  and  sanguinary 
struggle  succeeded  in  compelling  them  to 
retreat.  The  Court  of  Directors  now  deter- 
mined on  a  change.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was 
requested  to  proceed  to  India  to  supersede 
l»rd  (iough.  I'm  fore  he  arrived,  General 
Whish  had  captured  Mooltan  and  the 
war  had  ended  at  Guzerat.  All  through 
January  the  two  armies  remained  watching 
each  other.  On  Feb.  o  it  was  found  that  the 
Sikhs  had  marched  round  the  British  camp, 
and  were  strongly  entrenched  at  Guz<  rat. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued  the  persistent  with- 
holding of  the  troops  till  the  Sikh  line  was 
broken  by  the  constant  fire  of  eighty-four 
b<avv  guns,  caused  a  total  victory  with 
little  loss  to  the  English.  The  rebellion 
was  over.  On  Mar.  6  the  Sikh  chiefs 
restored  all  their  prisoners;  on  the  l'Jth 
Shcre  Singh  and  ('butter  Singh  surren- 
dered, and  th<-  K balsa  soldiers  laid  down 
their  arms ;  and  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  com- 
pleted the  nutter  by  chasing  the  Afghans 
across  the  Indus  to  the  very  portals  of  their 
mountain  range.  On  Mar.  29,  1849,  the 
l'unjaub  was  annexed  to  the  British  territories. 

Cunuingham,  lli*t.  of  tht  Sikh*;  Harding* 
Ihtyatchc*  ;  Murshnuui,  llitt,  of  British  India. 

Silistria,  The  Defence  of  (1854  ;.  Be- 
mVgvd  by  the  Russians,  Silistria  was  defended 
by  earthworks,  and  garrisoned  by  a  Turkish 
force.  Fortunately  there  were  present  two 
voting  English  officers.  Captain  Bullet  and 
Lieutenant  Nasmyth,  who  took  the  command, 
and  conducted  the  defence  with  remarkable 
skill  and  ability.  The  whole  efforts  of  the 
R  avian  generals  w<  re  concentrated  on  this 
siege,  and  ju>t  when  the  tidings  of  its  fall 
were  looked  f.  rward  for  as  a  matter  of 
certainty,  came  the  news  of  repulse  aft«  r 
repulse  inflicted  upon  immense  masses  of  the 
ksiegers.  It  was  felt  that  the  loss  of  Silistria 
after  this  gallant  defence  would  not  only  be 
intolerable,  but  would  produce  a  tad  affect  at 
the  -e.it  of  war,  and  in  Europe  The  allied 
governments  of  England  and  France,  espe- 
cially the  former,  were  urgent  that  s««nie 
assistance  should  Is  sent  to  relieve  the  town. 
L>rd  liaglan.  however,  found  it  impos- 
rihle,  owing  to  ho  k  of  land  transj-ort,  to 
effect  anything,  and  Silistria  was  left  to  its 

fate.  «  >n  .'  ...  \.  w.  •  r,  w  PO  ::  I  v 
the  gallantry  of  the  garrison,  and  their  own 
unavailing  attempts,  the  Russians  raised 
the  sit  ge,  and  retreated,  having  lost  upwards 
of  \  2.000  men  in  their  unsuoessful  .,-vtults 
on  the  work*. 

.4«.«««*l  Kin«:Uke,  J.ir«#i»»  of  tfc* 


Silk  Riot*,  The  (1765).  In  1764  a  c< 
mission  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  of  the  silk-weavers.  It  recommended 
the  common  remedy  of  those  days,  namely,  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  silks.  A  bUl  to  that 
effect  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  Com- 
mons, and  passed  by  them  without  discussion. 
But  in  the  Lords  it  was  so  rigorously  opposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  wrong  in  principle,  and  could  only 
increase  the  evil  which  it  was  meant  to 
lessen,  that  it  was  thrown  out.  The  dis- 
appointment of  the  Spitalfields  weavers  took 
the  form  of  a  riot.  They  first  made  their  way 
into  the  king's  presence,  and,  meeting:  with  a 
kind  reception  from  him,  directed  all  their 
wrath  against  the  peers,  especially  against  tht 
Duke  of  Bedford.  A  riotous  meeting  in 
Palace  Yard  was  dispersed,  only  to  reassemble 
in  the  front  of  Bedford  House,  which  wa* 
threatened  with  destruction.  The  discontent  of 
the  weavers,  which  was  encouraged  by  the 
masters,  was  only  at  length  p.o.ilbd  by  the 
promise  of  the  redress  of  their  grievances, 
and  Lord  Halifax  in  the  following  year  ful- 
filhd  th*-  promise  by  adopting  the  remedy 
which  had  been  reported  in  17G5.  and  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
foreign  silks. 

JuWy.  IlUt.  of  F.ng  ;  May.  Const.  Hiat.  j  Lord 
Stonho]>e,  Hist,  of  En-}. 

Siliires,  The,  wen.'  a  Britiidi  tribe  who 
inhabited  the  modern  counties  of  Hereford, 
Radnor,  Brecknock,  Monmouth,  and  Gla- 
morgan. They  belonged  to  the  earlier  Celtic 
stock,  and  probably  included  a  considerable 
pre  •  ( 'elt  ic  element .  The  Silures  were  among** 
the  most  warlike  of  the  British  tribe*,  and 
held  out  against  the  Romans  till  subdued  by 
Frontinus  shortly  before  78  a.u. 

Simeon  of  Durham  I  ■<■  <-»-t*  1 1 30; .  was 
an  early  English  historian,  precentor  of  the 
church  of  Durham.  His  history,  largely  based 
for  the  earlier  portion  on  the  AnqU>-SaitM 
CkroHtcU,  is  especiaUy  valuable  for  the  light 
it  throws  on  Northern  affairs.  It  goes  down 
to  1130,  and  was  continued  till  11. 56  bv  John 
of  Hexham.  It  i 


Simnel,  Lvmhert,   was  the   son  of  a 

hiker,  and  is  only  famous  historically  a- 
having  been  the  puppet  leader  of  one  of  the 
earlier  revolts  against  Henry  VII.  In  tht- 
revolt  he  figured  as  Edward  PlantagetHt,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  son  of  the  murdered  Ihike  of 
CLuvnee,  and  he  is  commonly  n^r»>rted  to 
have  been  trained  to  play  his  port  by  a  priest 
named  Richard  Simon,  perhaps  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  queen-dowager.  Inland 
wu»  fixed  ujon  for  the  seem?  of  the-  rvvt.]:.  in 
consequence  of  the  support  of  Thocaas  Fitx- 
^  raid.  Earl  of  Kui\r>.  the  Lord  iVpaty, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  House  of  York  tfcvre. 
Iii  England  John  dr  U  lVIr.  Ear-  cf 
the  son  of  Edward  IV/s 
Wlh,  the  ficknowl^d  hfir  of 
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-was  his  chief  supporter.  In  Flanders  he 
had  a  powerful  friend  in  Margaret,  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  another  sister  of  Edward  IV. 
Under  her  auspices  the  Burgundian  court 
was  made  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
conspirators.  Henry  meanwhile  imprisoned 
the  queen-dowager  in  the  nunnery  of  Ber- 
mondsey,  and  had  furnished  an  unmistakable 
proof  of  the  baseless  nature  of  the  conspiracy 
by  parading  the  real  Earl  of  Warwick  thivugh 
all  the  principal  streets  of  London.  He  in- 
flicted summary  punishment  on  those  noble- 
men whom  his  spies  had  detected  in  corre- 
spondence with  Simnel's  friends,  and  sent 
troops  to  repel  any  rebel  landing.  But  when 
after  a  brief  stay  in  Ireland,  when'  Simncl 
was  crowned  at  Dublin,  the  rebels — under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Earl 
of  Kildarc,  and  Lord  Lovel,  accompanied  by 
2,000  Almains,"  under  Martin  Schwarz,  a 
German  general— landed  at  Fouldry  in  Lan- 
cashire.  they  found  no  assistance.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  company  of  English,  under 
Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  the  rebels  marched 
all  the  way  to  York  without  gaining  a  single 
adherent.  A  determined  attack  on  Newark 
was  resolved  upon.  Henry  decided  upon  an 
immediate  battle,  and  with  that  object  took 
up  a  position  between  the  enemy's  camp  and 
Newark.  Thereupon  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
advanced  to  a  little  village  called  Stoke,  where 
on  the  following  day,  June  16,  1487,  the 
battle  was  fought.  Tim  e  hours  elapsed  before 
victory  appeared  to  incline  either  way. 
Finally  the  rebels  were  utterly  defeated,  and 
nearly  all  their  leaders  perished,  the  slaughter 
being  especially  great  among  the  German 
and  Irish  mercenaries.  Among  the  few 
survivors  of  the  carnage  were  Simnel  and 
Simon.  Their  lives  were  sttared  as  a  matter 
of  policy.  Simon  was  imprisoned  for  life, 
hut  Simnel  was  contemptuously  taken  into  the 
royal  service  as  a  scullion.  Later  he  was  pro-  j 
moted  to  1*.'  a  falconer.  We  have  no  record  ' 
Of  the  (Lite  of  his  death. 

Bacon,  Lift  of  Uenrtt  VII. 

Singapore,  an  island  off  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  was  bought 
by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  on  behalf  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  1819  ;  in  1825  its  possession 
was  confirmed  to  the  British  government  In 
1867  Singapore  was  transferred  from  the 
control  of  the  Indian  government  to  that  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  was  made  the  seat  of 
government  for  all  the  Straits  Settlements. 
The  area  of  the  island  is  206  square  miles, 
the  population  22*,000.  The  city  at  its 
southern  extremity  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
as  the  entrepot  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Sinking  Fund,  The,  is  a  fund  collected 
with  the  object  of  paying  off  some  part  of  the 
national  debt.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
scheme  for  a  sinking  fund  in  English  history 
was  that  of  the  younger  Pitt.  In  1784  that 
minister  found  that  peace,  financial  reform, 


and  commercial  prosperity  had  brought  the 
revenues  into  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
He  had  a  surplus  of  one  million,  and,  alarmed 
at  the  immense  development  of  the  debt,  ho 
proposed  that  the  surplus  should  be  put  aside 
at  compound  interest,  and  the  proceeds  ulti- 
mately devoted  to  the  diminution  of  the  debt. 
He  directed  that  a  million  should  be  laid  aside 
every  year,  apparently  under  the  belief  that 
every  year  would  produce  a  similar  surplus. 
For  the  first  few  yean  the  plan  was  very 
successful,  but  the  long  wars  against  revolu- 
tionary Fiance  soon  made  it  necessary  for  the 
nation  to  spend  far  more  than  its  income. 
Yet  until  1807  the  million  a  year  was  solemnly 
set  aside  for  the  sinking  fund,  although  the 
nation  borrowed  many  millions  at  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  tlian  it  could  get  for  the  fund. 
A  belief  in  the  mysterious  wisdom  of  the  step, 
and  of  the  magical  power  of  compound  in- 
terest, blinded  men  to  the  obvious  absurdity 
of  borrowing  at  a  higher  interest  to  lend 
out  at  a  lower  one.  But  in  1807  the  trans- 
parent delusion  of  borrowing  for  the  govern- 
ment from  the  sinking  fund  practically  ended 
the  system.  In  1828  the  whole  plan  was 
considered  fallacious,  and  abandoned.  letter 
sinking  funds,  with  less  ambitious  objects, 
have  proved  fairly  successful,  despite  the 
temptation  to  shift  the  nation's  burden  upon 
posterity.  At  present  the  debt  is  being 
steadily  reduced,  among  other  methods,  by  the 
creation  of  terminable  annuities. 
Stanhope,  Lift  of  Pitt. 

Sin  ope,  The  Battle  of.  In  1853  a 
squadron  of  Turkish  ships  was  stationed  at 
Sinope.  The  Russians,  hearing  that  the  Turks 
had  begun  the  war  on  the  Armenian  frontier, 
proceeded  to  attack  them.  The  Sebastojsd 
fleet  advanced  in  order  of  Kittle  into  the 
harbour  of  Sinope.  The  Turks  struggled 
gallantly,  and  maintained  the  defence  for  a 
long  time.  In  the  end  they  were  overpowered, 
destroyed,  and  it  was  reported  that  4,000  men 
had  been  killed.  The  tidings  of  this  massacre 
produced  the  greatest  excitement  in  England. 
It  brought  the  war  fever,  already  gnat,  to 
its  height,  and  by  throwing  public  opinion 
strongly  in  favour  of  Ix>rd  Palmerston's  war 
policy,  practically  forced  the  hands  of  the 
ministry,  and  dragged  the  country  into  war. 

Six  Acts,  The,  were  six  coercive  measures 
passed  in  rapid  succession  at  a  special 
autumnal  session  of  Parliament  in  1819,  with 
the  object  of  suppressing  the  seditious  spirit 
which  commercial  depression  and  reactionary 
government  had  excited.  They  were  respec- 
tively aimed  at  preventing  delay  in  punishing 
riot  und  sedition,  at  preventing  the  tmining 
of  persons  in  the  use  of  arms  and  military 
evolutions,  at  preventing  and  punishing  sedi- 
tious libels,  at  preventing  seditious  assemblies, 
at  empowering  justices  to  search  for  and 
seize  arms,  and  at  extending  the  stamp  duty, 
and  imposing  further  restrictions  on  the  press. 
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Owing  to  their  severity  and  coercive  cha- 
racter the  Six  Acts  were  violently  opposed  by 
aome  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals;  but 
were  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
government  and  the  Tories. 

8.  Walpole,  Hi$t.  of  Eng.  $i*ce  J8IS;  Mar- 
tineao,  U%*i  of  tht  Peace. 

Six  Articles,  The  Statute  of,  passed 
in  1.539,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
actionary period  that  continued  until  the 
close  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign.  It  enumerated 
precisely  and  clearly  six  points  of  mediaeval 
doctrine  and  practice  which  tho  Protestants 
had  begun  to  assail,  and  imposed  se  vere 
penalties  on  all  who  would  not  accept  them. 
Tho  first  article  expressed  the  doc  trine  of 
transubstantiation.  Those  denying  this  were 
to  be  burnt.  If  the  other  five  articles  were 
impeached  the  penalties  were,  for  first  offence, 
confiscation  of  property,  for  the  second,  exe- 
cution as  a  felon.  The  five  articles  declared 
(2)  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  un- 
necessary ;  (3)  that  priests  ought  not  to  marry: 
(4)  that  the  vows  of  chastity  ought  to  be 
observed  in  both  sexos;  (5)  that  private 
masses  were  allowablo  ;  (6)  that  auricular  con- 
fession was  necessary.  This  sanguinary  Act, 
called  by  the  Protestants,  "  the  whip  with  six 
strings,"  continued  in  force  for  the  rest  of 
Henry's  reign. 

J.  H.  Blnnt,  Huf.  of  the  Reformation  ;  Bnrnet, 
Wet.  of  the  Reformation  ;  Froudo,  Met.  of  Eng. 

Skinner  v.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany, Case  of.  Skinner  was  a  private 
merchant  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  who, 
finding  that  the  India  Company,  at  a  time 
when  the  Indian  trade  was  open,  molested 
him  in  his  business,  and  took  away  from  him 
an  island  bought  from  a  native  prince,  peti- 
tioned the  king  to  give  him  that  redress  which 
ho  could  not  get  in  the  ordinary  courts. 
Charles  handed  the  affair  over  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  tho  Company,  when  called  upon 
to  defend  itself,  denied  their  jurisdiction. 
This,  however,  was  overruled,  and  £5,000 
damages  were  awarded  Skinner.  The 
Company  then  petitioned  the  Commons,  who 
had  already  some  disputes  with  the  Upper 
House.  They  resolved  that  the  I/>rds  had 
acted  illegally  in  depriving  the  Company  of 
the  benefit  of  the  law  courts.  The  Lords,  in 
return,  voted  the  Commons'  reception  of  a 
"  scandalous  petition  "  against  them  a  breach 
of  privilege.  A  furious  quarrel  ensued. 
Two  conferences  of  the  Houses  only  added 
fuel  to  tho  flame.  At  last  the  Commons  voted 
Skinner  into  custody  for  violating  their 
privileges,  and  tho  Lords  in  return  imprisoned 
and  fined  Sir  S.  Barnard  iston,  the  chairman 
of  the  India  Company.  The  king,  by  succes- 
sive adjournments  I  or  fifteen  months,  at  tempted 
in  vain  to  appease  the  quarrel.  When  the 
Houses  again  met  they  took  it  up  at  once,  but 
as  the  Lords  had  let  out  Barnardiston,  the 
Commons  were    slightly    appeased.  Both 


Houses  passed  bills  censuring  the  other  side, 
which  were  promptly  rejected  by  the  other 
Houses.  At  last  the  king's  advice  to  both 
Houses  to  end  the  dispute,  and  eraso  all 
reference  to  it  in  their  journals,  ended  one  of 
the  most  important  disputes  in  English 
history  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses. 
As  the  Lords  never  again  claimed  an  original 
jurisdiction  in  civil  suits,  the  victor}-  may  be 
said  to  have  rested  with  the  Commons. 

Skippon,  Philip  {d.  1660),  served  in  the 
wart  inHolland,  and  rose  from  the  ranks  by  his 
services.  Clarendon  describes  him  as  **  a  man 
of  order  and  sobriety,  and  untainted  with  any 
of  those  rices  which  the  officers  of  that  army 
were  exercised  in."  In  1641  he  was  Captain  of 
the  Artillery  Garden,  and  was  on  Jan.  10, 1642, 
appointed,  with  the  title  of  sergeant-major- 
general,  to  command  the  c  ity  train-bands,  and 
the  guard  to  be  raised  for  the  protection  of 
Parliament.  He  served  as  sergeant-major- 
general  under  Essex  as  long  as  that  general 
retained  his  command.  In  Sept.,  1644,  he  was 
left  by  Essex  in  command  of  the  army  which 
was  cooped  up  in  Cornwall,  and  proposed  that 
they  should  cut  their  wav  out  at  all  costs,  as 
the  horse  had  done,  but  he  was  overruled  by 
the  council  of  war,  and  forced  to  capitulate. 
In  1645  he  was  appointed  major-general  of 
the  New  Model,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  when*  he  was  severely  wounded. 
In  April,  1647.  he  was  voted  the  command  of 
the  army  destined  for  Ireland,  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  army  and 
the  Parliament.  Skippon  disapproved  of  the 
king's  execution,  and  refused  to  sit  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  but  became  a  member 
of  the  first  Council  of  State,  sat  in  the  Par- 
liaments of  1654  and  1656,  acted  as  one  of 
Cromwell's  major-generals,  entered  his  Privy 
Council,  and  acc  epted  a  soat  in  his  House  of 
Lonls.  He  died  either  just  before,  or  imme- 
diately after,  the  Restoration. 

Slavery,  Abolition  of.  Slavery  in  Eng- 
land is  of  very  ancient  standing.  It  existed 
as  an  institution  among  the  Saxons  as  well  as 
the  Celts.  Among  the  former  the  slaves 
consisted  chiefly  of  captives  taken  in  war,  or 
of  members  of  the  subject  race.  [Theow.J 
After  the  Conquest,  the  distinct  slave  class 
ceased  to  exist,  and  was  merged  with  the 
lower  class  of  ccorls  into  the  general  body 
of  villeins.  [Vii.lenage.]  Though  the 
Chunh  had  early  succeeded  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  traffic  in  English  slaves 
\r.g„  by  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
1 102).  slavery  itself  in  England  was  never 
abolished  by  any  positive  enactment.  The 
decision,  therefore,  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
the  case  of  the  negro  Somerset  (1772),  that 
slavery  could  not  exist  in  England,  had  no 
legal  foundation,  and  merely  reflected  the 
public  opinion  of  the  time.   Negro  slavery  in 
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English  colonies  was  not,  however,  touched 
by  this  decision.  It  was  of  comparatively 
recent  growth ;  the  first  importation  of 
negroes  to  America  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  tho  Portuguese  in  1503,  and  the 
other  nations  of  Western  Europe  took  part  in 
the  trade  as  soon  as  they  hud  gained  any  share 
in  the 'New  World.  Among  Englishmen,  the 
name  of  the  adventurer  John  Hawkins,  who 
made  his  first  voyage  in  1562,  is  especially 
associated  with  the  beginning  of  the  trade. 
The  merchants  of  Bristol  long  had  an  evil 
fame  m  this  matter.  One  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial advantages  which  England  gained  at 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  the  Assiento,  which 
gave  it  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  slaves  to 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  America. 

The  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  was  Btarted  by  Thomas  Clarkson, 
some  ten  years  after  the  Somerset  decision. 
His  efforts  were  assisted  by  tho  Society  of 
Friends  and  by  individual  philanthropists 
such  as  Zachary  Macaulay,  father  of  the 
historian,  and,  above  all,  Wilberforce.  In 
1792  Wilberforco  gained  the  support  of  Pitt, 
and  a  motion  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
trade.    But,  though  something  was  done  to 
lessen  the  atrocities  of  "  the  middle  passage," 
bills  prohibiting  the  trade  itself  were  re- 
peatedly defeated  by  the  West  Indian  interest. 
In  1805  the  first  step  was  gained  by  the  issue 
of  an  order  in  council  prohibiting  the  traffic 
with  colonies  acquired  during  the  war,  and  in 
1806  a  bill  was  passed  against  the  trading  in 
slaves  by  British  subjects  either  with  those 
colonies  or  with  foreign  possessions.  Thus 
the  traffic  with  the  older  British  possessions 
was  still  allowed ;  but  this  also  was  at  List 
abolished  by  tho  General  Abolition  Bill  in 
1807.    For  a  few  years  offenders  against  the 
Act  were  liable  only  to  fine,  but  in  1811  slavo 
trading  was  created  a  felony  punishable  with 
fourteen  years'  imprisonment;  in  1824  it  was 
declared  piracy  and  punishable  with  death, 
but  in  1837  this  was  altered  to  transportation 
for  life. 

The  success  of  this  movement  encouraged 
its  supporters  to  go  on  to  demand  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  dominions. 
For  some  years  they  made  no  progress ;  but 
in  1823  Canning,  though  he  refused  to  con* 
sider  the  matter  one  or  pressing  importance, 
gave  his  support  to  resolutions  declaring  that 
it  was  expedient  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  in  order  to  fit  them  for  freedom. 
In  consequence,  a  government  circukir  was 
issued  to  the  West  Indian  Islands  directing 
that  women  should  no  longer  be  flogged,  nor 
tho  whip  used  in  the  fields.  It  was  greeted 
with  sullen  discontent,  and  some  of  the 
planters  began  to  talk  of  declaring  themselves 
independent.  In  Dcmerara  the  negroes,  be- 
lieving the  English  government  had  set  them 
free,  and  being  prohibited  from  attending 
church,  rose  in  rebellion,  but  without  violence. 

H«r.-37 


The  rising  was  put  down ;  and  a 
John  Smith,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
insurrection,  but  who  had  done  much  to 
civilise  the  slaves,  was  tried  by  court-martial 
and  died  in  prison.  The  real  meaning  of  his 
prosecution  was  shown  by  the  complaint  in 
the  plantors'  paper  that,  "  to  address  a  pro- 
miscuous audience  of  black  or  coloured  people, 
bond  and  free,  by  the  endearing  appellation 
of  'my  bretliren  and  sisters'  is  what  can 
nowhere  be  heard  except  in  Providence 
ChapcL"  The  news  of  Smith's  martyrdom 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  abolitionist  move- 
ment in  England.  In  1825—26  Protectors  of 
Slaves  were  appointed  by  orders  in  council  to 
watch  over  their  interests,  and  in  1827  one  of 
these  protectors  gained  the  recognition  of 
tho  right  of  a  slave  to  purchase  his  liberty. 
Finally,  in  1833,  the  great  Emancipation  Act 
was  passed.  After  Aug.  1,  1834,  all  children 
under  six  years  of  age  became  free  at  once ; 
field  slaves  wero  to  serve  their  present  masters 
as  "apprenticed  labourers"  for  seven  years, 
and  house  slaves  for  five,  and  after  that  were 
to  become  free ;  these  terms  were  shortened 
by  subsequent  enactment.  Twenty  million 
pounds  were  to  bo  paid  to  the  planters  as 
compensation.  It  may  be  added  that  from 
1815  onward,  English  influence  caused  tho 
other  European  nations  and  Brazil  to  prohibit 
the  slave  trade,  and  to  recognise  a  mutual 
right  of  search. 

Clarkson,  Hid.ofth*  Aboliti<m  (1834) ;  Marti- 
ueau,  ffi«t.  of  th<  Peaet,  bk.  ii.,  cbaj>.  *  bk.  jr., 


of  Scnven, 
in  the  county  of  York,  represented  Knares- 
borough  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  followed 
the  king  to  York.  He  fought  at  Wotherby, 
Marston  Moor,  Naseby,  and  other  battles,  in 
the  Royalist  ranks.  In  1656  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  officers  of  the  garrison  of 
Hull  for  surrendering  it  to  the  Royalists.  For 
this  he  was  tried  by  a  high  court  of  justice 
in  1658,  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded, 
execution  took  place  June  8,  1668. 


Smalley,  John,  was  the  servant  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  who,  in  1575,  was 
arrested  for  debt.  The  Commons  sent  their 
sergeant  to  deliver  him,  "  after  sundry 
reasons,  arguments,  and  disputations."  But 
discovering  that  Sraalley  had  fraudulently 
contrived  his  arrest  to  get  tho  debt  cancelled, 
he  was  committed  and  fined.  His  case  is 
interesting  as  showing  privilege  of  Parliament 
in  its  fullest  extent,  and  able  even  to  protect 
the  servants  of  members.  A  statute  of  George 
III.,  however,  took  away  this  unnecessary  and 
invidious  immunity. 

Hallam,  ConM.  Uut. ;  Hataell,  PrtctdsmL. 

Smerwick,  a  hay  and  peninsula  in  Kerry, 
was  the  scene  of  the  landing  in  July,  1579, 
of  a  Papal  legato  and  James  Fitzmaurice, 
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who  built  a  fort  then?.  Next  year  the  fort 
was  enlarged  and  made  the  head-quarters 
of  about  S00  Italian  and  Spanish  soldiers, 
sent  to  support  the  Catholic  cause  in  Ireland. 
Tbey  were  compelled  to  surrender  after  a 
short  siege,  by  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  Nov. 
10,  1580,  and  all  but  the  officers  were  put  to 
death. 

Froude,  Hut.  of  En-).,  VOL  x. 

Smith,  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  (A.  1765,  d. 
1841),  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  American  War.  During 
the  long  jwace  which  followed,  he  served 
in  the  Swedish  navy  against  Russia.  He 
afterwards  served  at  Toulon,  was  for  two  years 
imprisoned  in  France,  and  subsequently  made 
his  greatest  mark  in  history  by  his  defence 
of  Acre  in  1798  against  Bonaparte.  He 
concluded  the  Treaty  of  El  Arish  with  KleWr, 
but  the  government  refused  to  ratify  the 
compact.  He  was  constantly  employed  on 
various  services  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas  {b.  1514,  d.  1577),  an 
eminent  statesman  of  the  reign  of  Quo<  n 
Elizabeth.  At  Cambridge  he  was  in  early 
lift-  the  associate  of  Cheke  in  promoting  the 
study  of  Ureek,  and  also  of  civil  law,  which 
he  studied  at  Padua.  A  zealous  friend  of 
the  Reformation,  he  took  deacon's  orders, 
became  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  was  made  by 
Somerset  Provost  of  Eton,  and  in  1548  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Disgraced  under  Mary,  be 
was  restored  by  Elizabeth  to  his  deanery, 
sent  on  various  important  missions,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  sort  of  assistant  secretary  to 
Cecil,  with  whose  policy  he  sympathised.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  book  on  the 
English  Commonwealth,  which  is  interesting 
as  keeping  up  the  constitutional  tradition 
even  at  a  time  of  the  greatest  depression  of 
English  liberty. 

Strype,  An<\aU. 

Smollett,  Tohiar  {h.  1721,  d.  1771),  the 
eminent  novelist,  published  in  1758  a  Hittory 
of  Em/land  from  the  time  of  dulius  Oes.tr 
to  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapello.  Part  of  it 
has  often  been  printed  as  a  supplement  to 
Hume.  It  is  vigorously  written  and  contains 
char  delineations  of  character,  but  has  no 
other  jiermanent  value.  Smollett  was  a 
strong  Tory,  edited  a  Tory  review  called 
the  Critical  Review,  and  defended  Bute 
against  Wilkes. 

Sobraon,  The  Battle  or  (Feb.  10,  1846), 
was  fought  during  the  first  Sikh  War.  The 
Sikhs  had  entrenched  themselves  in  semi- 
circular fortifications  with  the  Sutlej  as 
their  base,  and  their  outer  line  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch.  The  ramparts  were  de- 
fended by  sixty-seven  pieces  of  heavy  ord- 
nance and  25.000  soldiers  of  the  Khalsa.  A 
bridge  of  boats  united  this  encampment  with 
another  Hcross  the  river  where  heavy  guns 


had  also  been  planted  which  completely  »wt-nt 
the  left  liank.  On  the  loth  Sir  Huah  Vtou^h 
moved  his  army  in  three  divisions,  the 
main  attack  being  led  against  the  western 
corner,  which  was  weakest.  The  plan  tu 
to  draw  the  Sikhs  to  the  sham  attacks  of  lb- 
centre  and  right,  and  effect  an  entrance  at 
the  west,  thus  turning  the  whole  entrench- 
ment and  rendering  the  guns  useless.  Afkr 
an  ineffective  though  terrific  tire  ou  l»>tii 
sides,  the  main  division  advanced  at  t.  run. 
Imped  the  ditch,  and  mounted  the  nuiiiwrt. 
The  guns  were  instantly  turned  on  the  >ikhs. 
who  now  concentrated  their  attack  on  Xl>\> 
jairt  and  turned  their  guns  in  the  interior  un 
the  assailants.  A  furious  h;uul-to-rwi>d 
struggle  ensued ;  but  the  gallant  charges  of  ibe 
English  centre  and  right  drew  off  many  of 
the  Sikhs ;  the  entrenchment  was  pierced  in 
three-  places,  and  the  Sikhs  were  driven  head- 
long to  the  river,  where,  finding  the  bridp- 
broken,  they  plunged  in  and  perished  by 
hundreds.  Horse  artillery  was  brought  up 
along  the  river,  and  its  cannonade  complied 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  The  loss  of 
the  Sikhs  was  estimated  at  8,000.  our  own  it 
2,383  ;  but  the  victory  was  complete. 
Cunningham,  Sikh*. 

Soc,  or  Soke,  is  a  word  of  very  different 
meanings.  Originally  it  seeins  to  have  meant, 
in  Anglo  Saxon  law,  a  sanctuary  or  place  of 
refuge:  but  it  came  to  be  applied  to  ant 
privilege  or  exemption  grunted  by  the  kine 
to  a  subject,  and  eventually  the  territory  or 
precinct  within  which  these  privileges  could 
l>e  exercised.  From  "  soc  "  in  the  sense  of 
privilege  or  franchise  is  derived  the  term 
"socage"'  (q.v.),  because  land  h«'ld  by  that 
tenure  was  exempt  from  all  services  exce]* 
those  sjtocified  and  enumerated.  The  word 
is  also  used  in  the  technical  phrase,  "sac  and 
soc"  'l-V.i. 

Thorpe.  4ftffo*Sar<M  Jxiim;  KemMe, 

Socage  was  a  tenure  of  binds  chamcterusd 
by  the  fixedness  of  the  service  due  from  it. 
There  were  three  kinds  of  socage— free  and 
common  sot-age,  socage  in  ancient  tenure,  and 
socage  in  base  tenure.  The  latter  sorts  can 
only,  however,  be  improperly  celled  socage. 
The  latter  is  the  same  as  copyhold,  the  former 
as  tenure  in  ancient  demesne.  The  Act 
12  Car.  II.,  c.  24,  which  abolished  knight 
service,  made  free  socage,  except  in  the 
of  ]K>rtions  of  the  Church  lands  still  held  in 
frank-almoign,  the  universal  land  tenun- 
in  England.  The  socager  was  bound  to 
fealty,  nnd  to  attendance  at  the  lord's 
courts.    [Land  Tixuie.] 

Socman  (Sochbmanni  s)  was  a  tenant  in 
socage.  Originally  it  meant  a  man  who  i» 
bound  to  pay  suit  to  a  soken. 

Solebay,  The  Battu  or  (1665;. 
fought  bv  the  English  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Dote* 
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under  Admiral  Opdam.  The  English  were 
completely  victorious,  only  losing  one  ship 
and  about  TOO  men,  while  on  the  Dutch  side 
eighteen  ships  and  7,000  men  were  lost, 
among  the  latter  being  Opdam  himself.  Sole- 
bay  (Southwold  Hay)  is  on  the  Suffolk  coast. 

Solicitor  -  General .  The  Solicitor- 
General  is  an  assistant  to  the  Attorney. 
General  (q.v  ).  The  earliest  cvidenco  of  the 
existence  of  the  office  of  solicitor  to  the  king 
occurs  in  the  tirst  year  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  tliat  before  that  reign 
there  was  no  such  officer.  In  the  reign  of 
Mary,  Rokeby,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
T.  Fleming,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
Doderidge,  were  severally  discharged  from 
the  office  of  Serjeant  in  order  that  they  might 
be  capable  of  serving  the  crown  in  the  capa- 
city of  Solicitor-  General. 

Fom,  Lir«a  of  the  Judge*,  vol  ir.,  p.  8JM  j  Man- 
mug  aud  Gnu  iter's  lU^rtt,  p.  589,  art  Attorney. 

fliwiisf 

Solmes,  Count  ok  (rf.  1693),  was  one  of 
the  Dutch  favourites  of  William  III.  He 
occupied  Whitehall  in  favour  of  the  Prince 
of  <  >range,  the  guards  of  James  II.  retiring 
liefore  him.  He  commanded  the  Dutch 
troops  during  William's  campaign  in  I  it-land, 
and  led  the  charge  across  the  stream  at  the 
battle  of  tho  Boyne.  < )n  William's  departure 
for  England  he  was  left  for  a  short  waile  in 
command.  He  commanded  the  English  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Steinlrirk,  and  his  failure  to 
support  Mackay's  division  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  cause  of  that  defeat.  The  out- 
cry against  him  was  great,  and  Parliament 
commented  severely  on  his  conduct.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Landen,  and  fell  alive 
into  the  hand*  of  the  enemy.  "  Solmos," 
says  Macaulay,  "  though  he  was  said  by  thoee 
who  knew  him  well  to  have  some  valuable 
,  qualities,  was  not  a  man  likely  to  conciliate 
soldiers  who  were  prejudiced  against  him  as 
a  foreigner.  Hi*  demeanour  was  arrogant, 
his  temper  ungovernable." 

Burnet.  Hiit.  of  hi*  fhrn  Tim*;  Macaulay. 
UUa.  of 

Solway  Mobs,  Tnr  B  vttle  or  (Dec.  H, 

IMS},  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch 
army,  which  was  al>out  to  invade  England,  at 
the  hands  of  some  oOO  borderers  headed  by 
Thomas  Dactv  and  John  Mtisgravc.  The 
attack  was  made  when  the  Scotch  were 
quarrelling  amorist  themselves  alwut  the 
np|>oiiitment  of  Oliver  Sinclair,  one  of  the 
favourites  of  Limes  V.,  to  the  office  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. S.lw.iv  Moss  is  just  on 
the  English  side  of  the  Esk. 

Burtou,  I/.»f,  of  Scotland ;  Froao«.  HitL  »/E.i  ;.  I 

Somerled,  Loan  of  Argyll, married  the 
daughter  of  Olaf,  King  of  Man,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  Malcolm  MacHcth,  invading 
Scotland  in  conjunction  with  the  sons  of 
Malcolm  (Nov.,  1133).    In  1156  he  wa*  at  | 


war  with  Godrcd.  the  Norwegian  King  of  the 
Isles,  and  in  1164  again  attacked  Scotland; 
he  was,  however,  defeated  ami  killed  at 
Renfrew.  He  represents  the  Critic  reaction 
which  succeeded  on  the  None  conquest  of 
the  Hebrides.  The  Lords  of  the  Isles  traced 
their  descent  from  him. 

Somers,  John,  Lord  (*.  16.V2,  d.  1716). 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and 
became  a  barrister.    At  the  trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops  he  pleaded  as  their  junior  counsel, 
and  made  a  short  but  weighty  speech  in  their 
favour.     Together  with  Montague  he  took 
his  seat  for  the  Hi  st  time  in  the  Convention 
Parliament.    At  the  conference  Wtween  tho 
Lords  and  Commons  he  maintained  tliat  Jamos 
had  '•  aUlicated  "  the  throne.     He  framed 
the  Declaration  of  Right.   Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General.    In  1690 
he  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
considering  the  rights  of  those  corporations 
who  had  forfeited  their  charters  in  the  last 
two  reigns.    He  conducted  the  prosecution  of 
the  Jacobite  conspirators  Preston  and  Ashton 
with  great  moderation.    In  1692  he  became 
Attorney-General,   and  subsequently  Lord 
Kee}>er "  of    the   Privy   Seal.  Meanwhile 
William  was  grid ually  discarding  Tories  and 
forming  a  united  Whig  ministry.    It  was  led 
by  the  Junto,  consisting  of  Somers,  Halifax, 
Russell,  and  Wharton.    In  169.">  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  restoration  of  the  currenc  y  were 
placed  in   his   hands.    Shortly  afterwards 
the  Whig  ministry  was  established,  and  he 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor.    In  1697,  when 
Parliament  wished  to  reduce  the  standing 
army,  Somers  wrote  a  treatise,  known  aa 
the  Balancing  Letter,  in  which,  while  he  con- 
demned a  standing  army,  he  approved  of  a 
temporary  army  annually  fixed  by  Parliament. 
By  Somers'  advice  William  agreed  to  the  Bill 
for  the  disbanding  of  the  army.  But  the  coun- 
try was  rapidly  becoming  discontented.  In 
1697  Somers  was  assailed  for  complicity  in  the 
piracies  of  Kidd,  lie-cause  he  hail  subscribed 
to   the  exjK-dition  Kidd  proposed  to  start 
against  piracy.    Again  attaeked  on  the  ques- 
tion of  grants  of  crown  lands,  he  and  his 
colleagues  wen-  compelled  to  retire  in  1700. 
In  1701  he  was  impeached  for  his  shAre  in  the 
Partition  Treaties  and  in  Kidd's  misdeeds ; 
but  the  Commons  declined  to  appear  before 
the  Whig  majority  of  the  Lords,  who  there- 
upon declared  him  acquitted.    The  accession 
of  Anno  deprived  him  for  some  years  of  any 
hope  of  a  return  to  jsjwer;   but  in  1708 
he  joined,  with  other  members  of  the  Junto, 
the  Uodolphin  ministry  as  President  of  the 
Council.    lie  fell  with  the  ministry,  and  soon 
after  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  which  put 
an  end  to  his  political  activity.    Yet,  on  tho. 
accession  of  George,  Somers  was  sworn  of  tho 
Privy  Council,  and  given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
**  In  his  public  capacity,"  says  Archdeacon 
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wan  despatched  to  Suakim,  and  inflicted  tome 
severe  defeats  on  the  "  rebels."  In  1885  the 
Soudan  was  evacuated,  but  on  March  13, 
18%,  it  was  announced  that  the  British  and 
Egyptian  Governments  had  determined  to 
•end  an  expedition  tbither.  Its  exact  scope 
and  purpose  were  not  clearly  stated,  but 
(after  a  battle  at  Ferkeh  on  June  7)  it 
reached  Dungola  on  Sept.  23,  1896.  On  that 
day  Doogola  fell,  Debbeh  was  taken  on  Oct. 
3,  and  the  province  of  Dongola  was  restored 
to  Egypt.  'Ibe  Mahdi  had  died  in  1885,  but 
the  Khalifa,  a  cbief  of  the  Baggara  Arabs, 
had  inherited  his  leadership.  The  advance 
was  continued.  On  Aug.  7,  1897,  General 
Hunter  took  Abu  Hamed,  and  occupied 
Berber  on  Sept.  5.  Meanwhile,  the  military 
railway  was  being  earned  across  the  Nubian 
Desert  from  Wadi-Halfa,  and  reached  Abu- 
ilaiutd,  a  distance  of  23m  miles,  on  Nov.  4. 
Tbe  Khalifa's  princijwl  lieutenant  was  sig- 
nally defeated  at  the  River  Atbara  on  April 
8,  1898,  and  on  the  2nd  of  September  follow- 
ing, his  power  was  completely  shattered  at 
the  Battle  of  Omduraiun.  More  thau  a  year 
later  (Nov.  25,  1899  the  Khalifa  himself  was 
slain  in  battle.  Thus  the  supremacy  of 
Egypt  in  the  Soudan  was  triumphantly  re- 
asserted, after  an  unbroken  series  of  successes. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
to  this  campaign  of  Lord  Kitchener's  organ- 
ising powers. 

The  railway  to  Khartoum  was  completed 
by  the  end  of  1899.  Tbe  Soudanese  had  been 
utterly  crushed  by  the  tyranny  of  Mahdism. 
Lord  Kitchener  perceived  that  education  was, 
after  good  government,  the  most  crying  need 
of  the  country.  He  askel  for  £100,000  to 
found  a  College,  nnd  the  money  was  rapidly 
subscribed.  The  foundation-stone  of  Gordon 
College  was  laid  at  Khartoum  by  Lord  Cromer 
in  January,  1900,  and  opened  in  1902.  The 
Egyptian  Soudan  is  divided  into  thirteen 
provinces— Khartoum.  Blue  Nile,  Don^la, 
Berber.  Kassala,  Sennar,  Kordofan,  White 
Nile,  Bohr  el  Ghaznl,  Haifa,  Red  Sea,  Mon- 
galla  and  Upper  Nile.  It  lias  a  collective 
area  of  a  million  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  some  seven  millions.  Lord  Kitchener 
was  appointed  its  first  Governor  -  General 
(•'appointed  bv  Egypt  with  the  assent  of 
Great  Britain  "),  and  Sir  Reginald  Wingate 
succeeded  him.  The  arrival  at  Fashoda  in 
1898  of  the  expedition  of  a  French  explorer, 
Captain  Marchand,  threatened  international 
complications,  but  the  disputed  points  were 
settled  by  diplomacy.  The  development  of 
the  Soudan  is  proceeding  peacefully. 

South  Africa.  The  Cape  Colony  was 
founded  in  1652  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  and  remained  under  the  rule  of 
Holland  for  a  considerable  period,  which  was 
marked  by  the  cruel  oppression  of  the  Hotten- 
tot tribes,  and  the  vexatious  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  Boers.    The  latter,  in  conse- 


quence, revolted  in  1795,  but  the  Prince  of 
Orange  gained  the  support  of  the  English 
Fleet,  and  the  country  was  ruled  by  British 
governors  until  1802,  when  it  was  restored  to 
Holland  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  Cape 
Colony  was,  however,  again  occupied  by  the 
English  in  1806,  and  was  finally  given  up 
by  the  Dutch  government  in  1815.  Tht 
first  half  of  the  century  was  marked  bv  the 
five  bloody  Kaffir  wars  (q.v. ;  181 1  —  185^1. 
terminated  by  the  erection  of  British  Kafi 
raria  into  a  crown  colony,  which  was  absorbs! 
into  the  Cape  Colony  in  1865,  by  the  founda- 
tion of  tbe  settlements  about  Algoa  Bay 
(etrca  1820),  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
1834,  and  by  the  commencement  of  the 
Dutch  exodus.  The  first  party  of  rebellious 
Boers  crossed  the  Orange  River  in  1835, 
and  a  portion  of  them  penetrated  to  Natal, 
where  they  founded  a  republic.  The  land 
occupied  by  the  remainder  was  annexed  to 
the  English  government  in  1848,  under  the 
title  of  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty.  But 
a  number  of  malcontents,  under  Pretoria*, 
having  been  defeated  by  the  British  troops, 
retreated  still  farther  north,  and  founded 
the  third  Boer  settlement  in  the  Transvaal 
These  last  were  granted  independence  in 

1852,  and  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty 
was  abandoned  by  the  British  two  years  later, 
and  became  the  Orange  Free  State.  In  the 
Cape  Colony  the  Dutch  landrost  and  his 
assessors  had  been  abolished  in  1827,  and 
their  places  had  been  taken  by  a  governor, 
assisted  by  a  general  and  an  executive  council 
composed  of  government  officials.  An  agita- 
tion, begun  in  1850,  in  consequence  of  sn 
unwise  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government  to  land  convicts  at  Cape  Town, 
speedily  developed  into  a  movement  in  favour 
of  free  institutions.  A  constitution  was 
accordingly  granted  to  the  Cape  Colonv  ia 

1853,  and  this  was  modified  by  Act  28  Vict 
cap.  5  and  the  Colonial  Act  III.  of  1865, 
and  by  the  "  Constitution  Ordinance  Amend- 
ment Act"  of  the  Colonial  Parliament  of 
1872.  Between  1853  and  1877  there  was  con- 
tinued peace  with  the  native  races,  and  the 
Cape  government  was  occupied  in  works  of 
public  utility,  such  as  the  harbour  breakwater 
of  Table  Bay,  and  the  making  of  various 
railways,  of  which  that  from  Cape  Town  to 
Beaufort  West  is  the  most  important.  Then? 
works  caused  the  public  debt  to  increase  with 
startling  rapidity  from  less  than  a  million 
in  1872  to  twenty-six  millions  in  1893,  an 
increase  that  was  partly  due  also  to  wars  with 
the  native  tribes  of  the  Galekas  and  Gaikas 
in  1877  and  1878,  and  the  Basutos  in  1880 
and  1881.  The  territory  of  the  latter  was 
annexed  in  1868  in  consequence  of  their 
border  warfare  with  the  Boers,  and  in  1874 
and  1875  Griqualand  East  and  the  Transkei 
lands  of  the  Fingos  and  their  neighbours 
came  under  British  rule.  Griqualand  West, 
with  its  diamond-fields,  had  become  part  of 
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our  colonial  empire  in  1872.  The  idea  of  the 
federation  of  the  South  African  colonits,  pro- 
jected while  Lord  Kimberley  was  Secretary 
of  State  1 1 870 — 74),  wait  adopted  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Lord  Carnarvon,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
was  sent  out  in  1877  to  arrange  the  settle- 
ment. He  found,  however,  that  his  repre- 
sentations were  coldly  received,  and  they 
were  definitely  rejected  by  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment in  1880.  But  in  1908  resolutions  were 
carried  in  favour  of  the  Union  of  the  South 
African  colonies  by  the  Cape  House  of 
Assembly  on  June  22nd,  followed  by  the 
Transvaal  Aasembly  on  the  23rd,  by  the 
Oranite  River  Assembly  on  the  24th,  and  by 
the  Natal  Assembly  on  July  1. 

Natal  wub  so  named  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  discovered  by  Vasco  de  Grama  on  Cbriet- 
maa  Day,  1497.  Attempts  to  colonise  the 
country  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  were 
unsuccessful,  and  it  was  not  until  1824,  in 
the  time  of  the  warlike  Chaka,  the  Zulu  king, 
that  a  white  settlement  on  a  small  scale  was 
effected.  The  Zulus  afterwards  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  one  party  following  Din- 
gaan  and  another  Panda.  The  Boers  making 
common  cause  with  the  latter,  Dingaan  was 
defeated  and  killed,  and  the  Boers  afterwards 
set  up  the  republic  of  Nutalia.  In  1843, 
however,  the  territory  was  proclaimed  British, 
and  a  year  later  was  formerly  annexed  to 
Cape  Colouy.  In  1856,  it  was  created  a 
separate  colony,  and  in  1893  acquired  res- 
ponsible government,  under  its  own  Governor 
and  Legislative  Assembly.  During  the  Zulu 
war  (1878-79)  some  of  the  fighting  took 
place  in  Natal  and  the  adjacent  Zululand 
(since  incorporated),  the  more  memorable 
incidente  being  the  British  disaster  at  Isand- 
lwana,  the  glorious  defence  of  Rorke's  Drift, 
and  the  crushing  Zulu  defeat  at  Ulundi.  In 
the  first  Boer  wnr  (1881)  the  Boers  invaded 
Natal,  and  before  peace  was  declared  won 
signal  successes  at  Laing's  Nek  and  Majuba. 
Still  more  widespread  was  the  fighting  in 
Natal  in  the  second  Boer  war,  especially  at 
Dundee,  Elandalaagte,  Nicholson's  Nek, 
Colenso,  and  Spion  Hop  ;  while  the  siege  of 
Ladysmith,  which  endured  from  November  2, 
1899,  to  February,  28,  1900,  attracted  uni- 
versal attention.  The  Colony  waa  cleared  of 
Boers  in  June,  1900,  and  after  the  war  was 
ended,  received  a  considerable  access  of  terri- 
tory on  its  northern  frontiers  from  what  had 
been  the  South  African  Republic.  In  1905-6 
the  Zulus  grew  restless  under  the  imposition 
of  a  poll-tax,  and  skirmishes,  with  fatal  result 
in  some  cases,  occurred  between  native  forces 
and  the  colonial  troops.  In  March,  1906, 
twelve  natives  concerned  in  a  murderous 
attack  on  the  police,  wen?  tried  by  court- 
martial,  ami  sentenced  to  be  shot.  When 
the  Imperial  Government  suspended  the 
sentence  pending  inquiries,  the  Natal  Minis- 
try at  once  resigned.  Explanations,  however, 
having  been  tendered,  the  capital  sentence 


wai  carried  out  on  April  2,  and  the  resigna- 
tion was  withdrawn.  In  1909,  a  delegation 
representing  British  Indians  in  Natal  visited 
England,  and  was  received  by  Lord  Crewe. 
The  delegates  stated  that  British  Indians  in 
that  colony  had  no  grievance  as  regards  the 
Parliamentary  franchise,  but  they  claimed  on 
racial  and  intellectual  grounds  a  position  of 
superiority  to  the  native  races  of  South 
Africa,  and  they  asked  for  the  removal  of 
certain  grievances  in  the  matter  of  education 
of  their  children,  the  operation  of  the  Dealers' 
Licenses  Act,  and  the  Indentured  Emigra- 
tion Act.  Natal  is  one  of  the  four  original 
provinces  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (q.v). 

Rhodesia  includes  the  whole  of  the  region 
extending  from  the  Transvaal  northwards  to 
the  borders  of  the  Congo  State  and  German 
East  Africa,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  Nyaaaland,  and  German 
East  Africa,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Congo 
State,  Portuguese  West  Africa,  and  Bechuana- 
land.  The  region  south  of  the  Zambesi  is 
called  Southern  Rhodesia,  that  north  of  the 
Zambesi  is  divided  into  two  parte,  named 
respectively  Barotseland,  or  North-Western 
Rhodesia,  and  North-Eastern  Rhodesia.  In 

1888  a  treaty  made  with  Lobengula,  the 
Matabele  chief,  extended  British  influence 
over  Matabele  land  and  Mashonaland,  and  in 

1889  a  charter  conferring  large  powers  of 
civil  and  military  administration  was  granted 
to  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  A 
pioneer  expedition  examined  the  country,  and 
in  1890-91  gold  seekers  and  agricultural 
settlers  immigrated  in  considerable  numbers. 
In  tho  same  year  there  were  various  boundary 
difficulties  with  the  Portuguese,  which  were 
settled  by  a  Convention  in  May,  1891.  In 
1893  Matabele  raids  on  the  Maahonas  led  the 
Company  to  declare  war  against  Lobengula, 
whose  capital,  Bulawayo,  was  occupied  Nov. 
13.  lie  fled  across  the  Zambesi,  and  die! 
Jan.  23,  1894.  In  November  of  that  year 
the  Company  took  over  tho  administration  of 
Bechuanaland,  territory  being  reserved  for 
the  chiefs.     In   Dec.,  1896,  Dr.  Jameson 

raaKsvA  u  started  from  Pitaani,  near  the 
ranavaal  border,  on  his  raid.  He  was  super- 
seded early  in  1896  by  Earl  Grey  as  adminis- 
trator, and  the  Chartered  Company  deprived 
of  the  control  of  its  military  force.  In  March, 
1896,  the  stringent  measures  against  cattle 
plague  caused  a  rebellion  of  the  Matabele 
and  Mashona,  which  was  overcome  in  August 
Rhodesia  is  rapidly  being  opened  up  by 
railways.  Southern  Rhodesia  is  divided 
into  two  provinces,  Matabeleland  and 
Mnshonaknd.  There  is  a  Resident  Com- 
missioner (who  is  also  Commandant-General) 
and  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils.  The 
duration  of  each  council  ia  for  three  year*. 
The  seat  of  government  is  at  Salisbury. 
Barotseland,  or  North-Western  Rhodesia,  has 
its  administrative  headquarters  at  Living, 
stone.     North  -  Eastern    Rhodesia   has  its 
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administrative  hoad  quarters  at  Fort  Jameson. 
[See  also  Sooth  Africa,  Umiom  or,  Oranok 
Fkxb  State,  and  Transvaal.] 

Chase  and  WUmot,  Hut.  of  the  Cotonv  of  tho 
Cap*  of  Good  Hop* ;  Noble,  South  Africa;  Chessou. 
Ths  Dutch  Republic*  ;  Stat  haul.  Blacks,  Rortt,  and 
British  ;  Trollop*.  South  Africa ;  Peace,  Our 
Colonv  of  Natal ;  Brooks.  Satal ;  Colenso,  TK» 
Zulu  War;  Carter,  The  l!oc r  War. 

South  Africa,  mom  of.  By  an  Act 
passed  in  1 909,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Transvaal 
Colony,  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  are 
united  in  a  legislative  Union  under  one 
Government.  The  four  colonies  become 
provinces  of  the  Union,  all  except  the  Orange 
River  Colony— which  becomes  the  Orange 
Free  Stato  —  retaining  their  names.  The 
executive  government  is  vested  in  the  King, 
represented  by  a  Govern  or- General,  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council.  The  Parliament 
of  tho  Union  consists  of  the  King,  a  Senate, 
and  a  House  of  Assembly.  The  Governor- 
General  may  appoint  such  times  for  holding 
such  sessions  as  he  thinks  tit,  and  has 
authority — by  proclamation  or  otherwise — to 
prorogue  Parliament,  and  to  dissolve  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Assembly  simul- 
taneously, or  the  latter  alone ;  but  the  Senate 
may  not  be  dissolved  within  a  period  of  ten 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Union. 
Cape  Town  is  the  sent  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Senate  consists  of  eight  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
and  eight  elected  members  from  each  pro- 
vince The  Senate  elects  its  own  president, 
whom  it  may  remove  from  office  by  a  vote. 
Twelve  senators  at  least  are  necessary  to 
constitute  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  for  the 
exercise  of  its  powers.  The  president  of  the 
Senate  has  a  casting  vote.  A  member  of 
the  Senate  may  not  be  a  member  of  the 
House,  nor  viot  vtrta.  The  House  of 
Assembly  is  composed  of  members  directly 
chosen  by  tho  voters  of  the  Union,  and 
for  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Union  the 
number  of  members  is  as  follows : — Cape 
Colony,  61  ;  Natal,  17  ;  Transvaal,  36  ; 
Orange  Free  State,  17.  This  number,  how- 
ever, may  be  increased  from  time  to  time  as 
may  be  necessary,  but  may  not  in  the  case  of 
any  original  province  be  diminished  until 
either  the  total  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  for  these  provinces  reaches 
160,  or  ten  years  have  elapsed  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  "the  Union, 

Each  member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Assembly  receives  £400  per  annum,  but 
for  absence  a  deduction  of  £3  per  day  is 
made.  The  Parliament  has  full  power  to 
make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good 
government  of  the  Union.  Each  province 
has  an  administrator,  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  and  a  Provin- 
cial Council,  consisting  of  the  same  number  of 
members  as  are  elected  in  the  province  for 
the  House  of  Assembly,  except  that  in  such 


cases  as  where  these  representatives  number 
lees  than  twenty-five,  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Provincial  Council  is  raised  to  twenty  - 
Hve.  These  Councils  in  turn  elect  Executive 
Committees  for  the  purpose  of  administration 
The  powers  of  the  Provincial  Councils  are 
restricted  to  domestic  policy.  The  chief 
matters  in  respect  of  which  they  have  power, 
subject  to  the  assent  of  the  Governor-General 
in  Council,  to  make  ordinances  are  :  (1) 
Direct  taxation  within  the  province  in  order 
to  raise  a  revenue  for  provincial  purpoeea, 
(2)  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the  sole 
credit  of  the  province  with  the  consent  of 
the  Governor  -  General  in  Council,  and  in 
accordance  with  regulations  to  be  f mined  by 
parliament ;  (3)  Education ;  (4)  Agriculture  ; 

(6)  Hospitals,  eta  ;  (6)  Municipal  institutions ; 

(7)  Local  works  and  undertakings  —  roads, 
outspans,  bridges,  etc.  Free  Trade  is  to  be 
introduced  throughout  the  Union,  but  until 
Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  duties  of 
custom  and  of  excise  leviable  under  the  laws 
existing  in  any  of  the  colonies  meantime  shall 
remain  in  force. 

Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Act  of  Union 
for  a  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa,  with 
an  Appellate  Division.  The  supreme  courts 
of  the  Colonies  forming  the  Union  become 
provincial  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
South  Africa,  and  their  judges  will  continue 
in  office.  From  the  establishment  of  the 
Union,  the  Chief  Justice  of  South  Africa,  the 
ordinary  Judges  of  Appeal,  and  all  other 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  -  General  in 
Council.  AH"  laws  in  force  in  the  several 
Colonies  at  the  establishment  of  the  Union 
will  continue  in  force  until  repealed  or 
amended  by  Parliament.  English  and  Dutch 
are  equally  official  languages  of  the  Union. 

Southampton,  from  its  geographical 
position,  has  played  on  important  part  in 
English  history.  The  English  who  settled 
in  Wessex  founded  the  town,  called  Hamtune 
and  8uth-Hamtun  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, near  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of 
Clauaentum.  It  was  frequently  attacked  by 
the  Danes  (in  837,  980,  and  994),  and  Canute 
used  it  as  his  chief  point  of  embarkation.  In 
1338  it  was  sacked  by  a  fleet  of  French  and 
Genoese,  and  was  afterwards  fortified  with 
care.  Southampton  was  frequently  used  as 
a  port  of  embarkation  during  the  Hundred 
Years'  War ;  it  was  there  that  Henry  V., 
in  1416,  just  before  setting  out  for  France, 
executed  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Grey  for  treason.  South- 
ampton espoused  the  Yorkist  cause  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  after  the  I,anca8triana 
had  made  an  attempt  to  take  it.  Henry  V1IX. 
used  the  town  as  a  basis  of  operations  by 
sea  in  his  attacks  on  France.  Philip  of 
Spain  landed  there  in  1664.  Since  then  its 
main  importance  has  been  commercial. 
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Southampton,  Henry  Wriothesley, 
3rjj  Earl  of  (rf.  1624),  u  favourito  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  a  bosom  friend  of  Essex,  was 
the  grandson  of  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesley. 
In  1597  he  took  part  in  the  disastrous  ex- 
pedition  to  the  Azores,  and  two  years  later 
followed  Essex  to  Ireland,  where  he  was 
appointed  General  of  the  Horse,  to  the  anger 
of  ElizaU-th,  whose  good-will  he  had  forfeited 
on  his  marriage.  In  1G01  his  impetuosity 
and  generous  support  of  his  friend  led  him  to 
take  an  active  part  in  Essex's  rebellion,  and 
he  was  put  on  his  trial  for  high  treason.  He 
wan  condemned,  but,  owing  to  the  interces- 
sion of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  was  not  executed ; 
ho  was,  however,  confined  in  the  Tower  until 
the  death  of  the  queen.  He  is  described  as  a 
man  of  "  high  courage,  great  honour,  and 
integrity."  His  hterary  relations  invest  his 
career  with  particular  interest. 

Southampton,  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
Eakl  ok  (rf.  lo49),  was  appointed  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  the  place  of  Lord  Audley  in  1544. 
He  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  is  said  to  have 
tortured  Anne  Askew  with  his  own  hands. 
.Named  one  of  the  council  of  regency  in  the 
will  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Southampton,  but  failed  to  obtain  the  confi- 
dence of  Somerset,  to  whom  he  had  long  been 
in  opposition.  In  1547  Wriothesley  of  his 
own  authority  put  the  great  seal  in  com- 
mission, and  appointed  four  individuals  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chancellor.  This  act, 
which  was  declared  by  the  judges  to  amount 
to  a  misdemeanour,  enabled  the  council  to 
denuind  his  resignation.  Shortly  after  this 
Lord  Seymour  of  Sudelcy  tried  to  draw  him 
into  a  plot  against  the  Protector,  but,  probably 
from  caution,  ho  refused  bin  overtures,  and 
gave  information  of  the  intrigue.  In  1549 
he  entered  into  negotiations  with  Warwick, 
Hid  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deposition  of 
Somerset,  but  soon  afterwards  retired  from  the 
council  in  disgust  at  the  treatment  he  received, 
and  died,  it  is  said,  of  disappointment. 

Fronde,  //>«r.  of  Eng. ;  Campbell.  Chmetllon. 

South  Sea  Scheme,  The.  In  171 1  a 
company  was  formed  for  trading  to  the 
"  South  Seas,"  which  was  induced  to  lend  ten 
millions  to  the  government  during  Harley's 
treasurei-ship,  and  to  allow  the  debt  to  be 
funded,  in  return  for  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
with  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  1717  Walpole 
persuaded  the  South  Sea  creditors  to  make  a 
further  advance  of  five  millions  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  1720  the  South  Sea  Company,  de- 
sirous of  further  government  credit,  agreed 
to  take  up  thirty-two  millions  of  the  govern- 
ment annuities,  and  to  persuade  the  holders 
to  take  in  exchange  South  Sea  stock.  The 
government  annuities  had  borne  seven  or 
eight  per  cent,  interest ;  the  company  was 
to  receive  five  per  cent,  till  1727.  and  four 
per  cent,  afterwards.  In  order  to  outbid  the 
Hun. -37* 


offers  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  as- 
sociations, the  "South  Sea  Company  agreed  to 
pay  to  government  a  heavy  premium  of  more 
than  seven  millions.    The  company  had  thus 
weighted  itself  heavily,  and  it  was  doomed  to 
failure  if  the  public  did  not  subscribe  for  its 
shares  readily.  At  first  there  seemed  no  dangei 
of  this.    The  public  rushed  in  to  subscribe, 
and  the  company's  stock  was  taken  with  the 
utmost  eagerness.     But  the  success  of  the 
South  Sea  scheme  had  developed  a  frenzy  of 
speculation  in  the  nation.    Companies  of  all 
kinds  were  formed,  and  the  public  hastened  to 
subscribe,  to  sell  their  shares  at  a  premium, 
and  to  buy  others.  The  South  Sea  Company, 
whose   own   snares   were  at  900  per  cent, 
premium,  took  action  against  some  of  the 
bubble  companies  and  exposed  them.  This 
produced  an  instantaneous  effect.    A  panic 
set  in.    Everybody  was  now  anxious  to  sell. 
All  shares  fell  at  once,  and  the  South  Sea 
Companv's  own  stock  fell  in  a  month  (Sept., 
1720)  from  1,000  to  175.    The  ruin  was  wide- 
spread, and  extended  to  all  classes  of  the 
nation.    Popular  feeling  cried  out  for  ven- 
geanco  on  the  South  Sea  directors,  though  in 
reality  the  calamity  had  not  been  caused  by 
them,  but  by  the  reckless  speculation  which 
had  been  indulged  in.    A  retrospective  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed,  remitting  the  seven 
millions  due  to  the  government,  appropriating 
the  private  property  of  the  directors  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  had  suffered,  and  dividing 
the  capital  of  the  company,  after  discharging 
its  liabilities,  among  the  proprietors.  Aislabie, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Charles 
Stanhope,  and  Secretary  Craggs  and  his  son, 
were  tried  and  implicated  in  the  matter  ;  and 
an  inquiry,  ordered  by  the  Commons,  resulted 
in  the  expulsion  of  Aislabie,  and  the  acquittul 
of  Stanhope  by  three  votes.    The  younger 
Craggs  died  before  the  inquiry  was  over,  and 
the  cider  committed  suicide. 

Southwold  Bay,  The  Battle  of  (1672), 
was  fought  between  the  English  fleet  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Dutch  under 
De  Kuyter.  After  a  desperate  struggle  the 
English  gained  the  day,  though  with  the  loss 
of  somo  vessels,  and  one  of  their  commanders, 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Southwold  Bay  is  on 
the  coast  of  Suffolk. 

Spa  Fields  Riots,  The  (Dec.  2, 1816), 
were  the  result  of  the  extreme  depression  of 
trade,  tho  severity  of  the  government,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  Spenoean  philanthropists  (q.  v. ). 
A  great  meeting  was  convened  in  Spa  Fields, 
Bermondsey,  which  was  to  be  addressed  by 
"Orator"  Hunt,  but  before  he  came  there  the 
mob,  led  by  one  Watson,  had  rushed  into 
the  City,  plundered  a  gunsmith's  shop,  and 
threatened  tho  Exchange.  They  were  checked 
by  the  police  here  and  dispersed.  The  ring- 
leaders were  charged  with  high  treason,  but 
the  nrosecution  failed 
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Spain,  Relation!*  with.  Serious  rela- 
tion* between  England  and  the  Spanish 
kingdom  began  with  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
The  marring!'  of  hia  second  daughter,  Kleunor, 
to  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile;  his  arbitration 
between  Alfonso  and  King  Sancho  of  Na- 
vairre ;  even  the  younger  Henry's  pilgrimage 
to  Compostella— always  a  favourite  shrine 
with  Englishmen — Richard  I.'s  marriage  with 
Bcrengaria  of  Navarre,  all  contributed  to 
form  a  close  friendship  between  the  two 
countries  that  became  traditional  all  through 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  marriage  of  Blanche 
of  Castile  to  Louis,  son  of  Philip  Augustus, 
was  regarded  as  a  safe  means  of  insuring 
peace  between  John,  her  uncle,  and  the  French 
king.  The  continued  possesion  of  (iaseony 
by  the  English  kings  made  them  almost 
neighbours  of  some  of  the  Spanish  monarchs. 
The  appointment  by  Henry  III.  of  his  eon, 
Edward,  as  regent  of  Guienno  in  1250  was 
quicklv  followed  by  the  marriago  of  Edward 
with  Eleanor,  sister  of  Alfonso  X.,  whose 
claims  through  the  elder  Eleanor  to  that 
duchy  made  it  necessary  to  conciliate  him, 
but  whose  legislative  instinct  may  well  have 
established  sympathy  between  him  and  his 
brother-in-law.  Edward  I.  had  constant 
dealings  with  Spain.  He  sought  earnestly  to 
mediate  between  France  and  Castile  in  1276. 
In  1288  he  visited  Catalonia  in  order  to  re- 
concile the  French  and  AragoneKo  claimants 
to  Naples ;  but  Alfonso's  X.'s  death,  and  the 
want  of  success  of  a  policy  which  rested 
entirely  on  mediation,  caused  Edward's  rela- 
tions to  Spain  to  become  less  cordial  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign,  despite  the  political 
necessity  of  seeking  in  the  south  a  counter- 

g>ise  to  French  influence.  Again  under 
dward  III.  the  relations  were  renewed.  The 
Black  Prince  marched  with  a  great  army  into 
Castile  to  protect  Peter  the  Cruel  against 
Henry  of  Prastamare,  and  his  victory  at 
Navarette  (April  3,  1367)  for  a  time  kept  the 
tyrant  on  his  throne.  Peter's  final  discom- 
fiture led  to  fierce  hostility  between  England 
and  the  house  of  Trastamare,  which  thus 
gained  possession  of  the  Castilian  throne.  John 
of  (Jaunt  and  Edmund  of  Cambridge  both 
married  daughters  of  Peter.  Through  his 
wife,  Constance  de  Padilla,  John  claimed  to  bo 
King  of  Castile,  but  the  brilliant  naval  victory 
of  the  Sjianiards  over  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
which  restored  La  Rochelle  to  the  French 

il37-">'i,  the  practical  failure  of  Edmund  in 
'ortugal  [PoHTVOAL,  Relations  with},  the 
equally  unlucky  expedition  of  John  to  Spain 
(1386)  as  pretender  and  crusader,  Bhowed  that 
his  chances  were  hopeless.  At  last  he  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  John  IX  of  Castile,  in 
which  by  marrying  Catherine,  his  daughter 
by  Constance,  to  the  heir  of  Castile,  he  prac- 
tically resigned  his  claims.  This  marriage 
renewed  the  old  friendliness.  The  kings  of 
Castile  sympathised  with  the  misfortunes  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  as  with  those  of  their 


own  kin.  Edward  IV.  in  1467  concluded  & 
treaty  with  Castile  that  gave  equal  trading 
rights  to  Castilians  and  English.  The  LJ*l 
of  Lnyh*k  Policy  shows  how  important  Spanish 
trade  was.  Yet  Edward  would  not  marry  his 
daughter  to  a  Spanish  {trine*.',  and  not  until 
the  final  Lancastrian  triumph  under  Henry 

VII.  was  the  alliance  of  the  two  countries 
really  renewed,  and  then  on  conditions  that 
made  England  almost  a  satellite  of  Spain. 
The  marriage  of  Catharine,  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  with  Princes  Arthur  and 
Henry  in  succession  was  the  most  important 
result  of  tbe  restoration  of  intimate  relations. 
Although  Ferdinand  hardly  treated  Henry 
well,  and  although  his  League  of  Cambrai 
isolated  England  from  foreign  politics,  Henry 

VIII.  ,  after  breaking  up  the  Cambrai  con- 
federation by  the  Holy  League,  fully  renewed 
the  Spanish  connection.  During  the  war  of 
the  Holy  League,  and  the  war  which  broke 
out  in  1521,  Henry  was  the  decided  supporter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  his  successor.  At 
last  fear  for  the  balance  of  power  led  Henry 
to  a  neutral  attitude  after  the  battle  of  Pavia 
(1525).  The  divorce  of  Catharine  involved 
personal  and  religious  differences,  which  for  a 
time  dissolved  the  Spanish  alliance.  For  some 
years  England  feared  a  Spanish  invasion,  but 
so  strong  were  the  ties  which  bound  the  two 
states  that  in  1 54 1  the  English  and  Spaniards 
were  again  fighting  side  by  aide  against  the 
French.  Chailes's  desertion  of  Henry  at 
Crepy,  and  the  strongly  Protestant  policy  of 
Edward  VI.,  again  produced  coolness,  until 
Mary's  marriage  with  Philip,  and  her  sub- 
sequent participation  in  the  last  of  Charles'* 
great  wars  against  France,  brought  the  nations 
more  together  than  ever.  But  the  catastrophe 
of  Mary's  reign  was  the  death-blow  of  the 
traditional  connection  with  Spain.  Though 
it  was  Elizabeth's  policy  to  keep  on  fair  terms 
with  Spain,  the  prevalence  of  religious  over 
political  considerations  during  the  crisis  of  the 
Catholic  counter- Reformation,  the  alliance  of 
England  and  the  revolted  Netherlander**,  that 
of  Spain  with  the  pretender  to  the  English 
throne,  and  the  rise  of  an  English  naval  power 
that  saw  in  the  Spanish  colonies  an  easy  and 
rich  prey,  and  whose  piratical  forays  soon 
more  than  counteracted  the  friendliness  which 
long  and  settled  trade  between  the  two  nations 
had  produced,  brought  about  a  state  of  chronic 
irritation  worse  than  war,  and  a  series  of  acts 
of  hostility,  which  in  anv  other  period  both 
parties  would  have  regarded  as  ca*ut  belli.  At 
last,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Armada,  the  long- 
threatened  war  broke  out.  Henceforth  hatred 
of  Spain  l>ecamc  a  mark  of  the  patriotic  and 
Protestant  Englishman.  James  I.'s  Spanish 
policy  and  Spanish  marriage  scheme  made 
him  intensely  unpopular,  and  Charles  I, 
though  less  decided  than  his  father,  and 
actually  at  war  with  Spain  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  often  rather  opposed  to  it, 
was  regarded  with  some  suspicion  for  the 
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same  reason.  Cromwell  revived  Elizalicth's 
policy  of  uncompromising  hostility  to  Spain, 
»«  the  centre  of  Catholicism  in  Euroi<c. 
Though  successful  in  execution,  his  jtolicy  was 
fjuite  obsolete  in  idea,  and  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  ambitious  schemes  of  Louis  XIV. 
Clarendon,  who  also  pursued  the  Elizabethan 
tradition,  incurred  disgrace  and  exile  for  what 
had  brought  glory  to  the  Protector.  Still,  the 
hostility  to  France,  which  began  with  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  the  marriage  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  culminated  in  the  Revolution, 
did  not  involve  any  very  cordial  alliance  with 
the  Spaniards,  though  the  effect  of  the  anti- 
Krench  policy  was  to  help  them.  So  little 
did  William  regard  Spain  as  his  ally  that 
he  joined  with  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Partition 
Treaties.  The  mismanagement  of  the  allies 
in  the  Spanish  Succession  War  made  the  French 
King  of  Spain  the  representative  of  Spanish 
national  feeling,  and  consequently  renewed  an 
active  hostility  between  the  two  countries, 
which  the  retention  of  Minorca  and  Gibral- 
tar, as  the  spoils  of  the  English  triumph, 
did  much  to  increase.  After  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  All»oroni  plotted  to  restore  the  pre- 
tender, though  the  collapse  of  Cape  Passaro 
(1720)  showed  that  the  Spaniards  were 
unable  to  cope  directly  with  the  English. 
Kip] tenia's  Austrian  alliance  was  equally 
hostile  to  England,  and  involved  a  short  war 
that,  but  for  Walpole's  peace  policy,  would 
have  proved  serious  (1727).  The  commercial 
clauses  of  the  LTtrecht  treaty  gave  the  Eng- 
lish a  limited  permission  to  trade  in  South 
America,  whicn  involved  constant  disputes 
with  Spanish  revenue  officers,  and  resulted  in 
the  war  of  1 739,  the  prelude  of  the  more  general 
Austrian  Succession  War.  The  family  com- 
pact of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain  involved  England  in  a  new  hostility 
to  the  Spaniards  at  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  Spain  took  advantage  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  try  to  regain  what 
her  former  ill  success  had  caused  her  to  lose. 
But  the  long  siege  of  Gibraltar  proved  a 
failure.  The  affairs  of  the  Falkland  islands 
(1770),  and  of  Xootka  Sound  (1789).  again 
almost  involved  a  conflict.  During  the  French 
Revolution  the  weakness  of  Sjiain  soon  com- 
pelled her  to  lend  hur  still  imposing  fleet  to 
the  Republican  and  Napoleonic  governments, 
«nd  thus  to  enter  into  a  naval  war  with 
England  which  lost  many  of  her  colonies. 
At  last  Napoleon's  reckless  imposition  of  his 
brother  on  the  Spanish  throne  involved  *a 
national  insurn>ction  in  Sjiain,  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  alliance  with 
England.  During  the  whole  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  Spanish  troops  assisted  the  armies 
of  Wellington,  but  the  pride,  inefficiency, 
and  procrastination  of  his  allies  were  one  of 
Wellington's  greatest  difficulties.  The 
Spanish  popular  movement,  however,  showed 
how  Napoleon  could  be  beaten,  and  without 
their  irregular  force*  the  Peninsular  cam- 


S signs  would  hardly  have  turned  out  as  they 
id.  Subsequent  political  relations  between 
England  and  Spain  have  been  of  inferior  im- 
portance. Canning  recognised  the  independ- 
ence of  the  revolted  South  American  colonies. 
The  English  aided  Queen  Christina  against 
the  Carlists.  [British  Lfgiox.]  In  1907 
Alfonso  XIII.  married  Princess  Ena  of 
Battenberg,  a  niece  of  Edward  VII. 

Mariana's  Ik-  IUIum  BiatMlrifl  is  a  standard 
general  authority  for  the  Middle  Ages.  Dun- 
ham's llist.  of  Spam  and  Portugal  is  a  useful 
compilation  >u  English.  The  relations  with 
England  in     be  found  in  Pauli,  Englinht  u>»- 

chichte,  and  in  the  OrtflftjtMt  rnn  >(>  i  ,  by 

various  authors,  in  the  Heeren  and  Kert  series. 
Preacott '*  work  on  Frrdinani  and  ItabAla,  his 
edition  of  Koliertson's  Charh*  i'.,and  his  Hitt.oj 
Phi'Iifi  //.,  with  Brewer's  Henry  VIII.,  Schnnz, 
EnyU*ehfUauiUl*i>nl,til;t  and  Froude,  HiM.ofEny. 
cover  the  sixteenth  ceutury.  See  also  Gardiner, 
Hut .  of  En$„  1903—40,  and  his  later  works,  164$— 
y>,  for  that  ]<eriod  :  Banke,  Eng.  Hist,  for  the 
whole  seventeeuth  century:  Mignet,  La  Succe*- 
tion  d'Etpagne  ;  Stanhope,  War  of  the  Suct*$*i<m 
in  Spain,  and  Coxe,  SiNi>ii*h  Bourbon*,  for  the 
eighteenth  century;  Napier,  Peninsular  War 
and  the  Wellington  be»\>atchet,  for  the  struggle 
against  Napoleon.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Spanish  Blanks,  The,  was  the  name 
given  to  eight  j>apers  seized  on  the  person  of 
a  man  named  Kerr,  who  was  about  to  convey 
them  to  Spain.  These  pipers  were  blink 
sheets,  signed  by  the  Eurls  of  Huntly,  Errol, 
Angus  "-nd  by  Gordon  of  Auchendoun.  It 
was  proved  by  the  confession  of  Kerr  that 
the  sheets  were  to  have  been  filled  up  by  two 
Jesuits,  named  William  Crichton  and  James 
Tyrie,  and  were  to  have  contained  assurances 
that  the  persons  who  signed  them  would  not 
fail  to  render  material  aid  to  the  Spanish 
armies  on  their  binding  in  Scotland.  The 
result  of  this  discovery  was  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  the  government  against  the 
Popish  lords,  who  were  compelled  to  fly,  and 
were  finally  defeated  at  Glenlivat. 
Burton.  Hint,  of  Scotland. 

Spanish  Marriages.  From  1840  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  had 
become  a  question  of  interest  to  Europe,  and 
especially  to  England  and  France.  The  French 
plan  wnB  that  Isabella  should  many  the 
Duke  of  Cadiz,  and  her  sister  the  Due  de 
Montpcnsier,  having  in  view  the  eventual 
succession  to  the  Spanish  throne  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  latter  couple.  The  English,  who 
strongly  disliked  this  rvhem-'.  contended  that 
Isabella  should  marry  the  man  whom  she 
and  the  Swinish  people  selected,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  Spain,  and  not  the  interest  of  the 
Orleans  house,  should  lie  chiefly  consulted. 
The  English  government  therefore  declined 
to  actively  nTommend  any  candidate,  even 
Leojxdd  of  Coburg.  who  was  desirable  in 
every  way,  and  who  would  have  been  the 
English  candidate  had  there  been  one.  In 
1H41  l'rince  Albert  and  Lord  Aberdeen  both 
declared  tliat  England  would  not  interfere. 
In  184-j,  during  Queen  Victoria's  visit  to 
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the  King  of  tho  French,  the  latter  declarer! 
44  thut  he  would  never  hear  of  Montpensier'a 
marriage  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain.''  This 
pledge  was  kept  as  long  as  AWrdoen  re- 
mained in  office,  but  the  accession  of  Pal- 
mers ton  in  1846  changed  the  views  of  the 
French.  The  defeat  of  their  Eastern  policy 
by  that  statesman  still  rankled  in  their 
minds,  and  ho  was  an  object  of  their 
settled  distrust.  Use  was  therefore  made  of 
an  indiscretion  committed  by  Lord  Dalling, 
the  British  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  also 
of  a  somewhat  violent  despatch  of  Palmerston, 
an  1  on  Aug.  29,  1846,  the  doublo  marriage 
between  the  Dukes  of  Cadiz  and  Montpensier, 
and  the  Spanish  Queen  and  Infanta,  was 
announced.  This  statement,  communicated 
shortly  by  M.  Guizot  to  Lord  Nonuanby, 
British  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  received  in 
England  with  a  great  deal  of  indignation. 
An  official  protest  was  made  by  the  English 
government,  and  an  unofficial  one  by  the 
Queen ;  but  they  were  disregarded,  and  the 
double  marriago  was  celebrated  simultaneously 
at  Madrid  (Oct.  10).  The  conduct  of  Louis 
PhilipjK)  gave  an  immense  shock  to  his  repu- 
tation in  Europe,  and  did  a  great  deal  to 
break  off  the  hitherto  friendly  intercourse 
with  England.  Indignation  at  his  perfidy 
was  increased  bv  svuipathv  for  the  young 
queen  thus  heartlessly  sacrificed  to  his  policy, 
and  a  coolness  in  consequence  arose. 

Annual  Rejistrr,  im ;  Martin,  Prinu  Con- 
$ort ;  Ouizot,  Memoirs. 

Spanish.  Succession,  Thb  War  of 

the,  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  abide  by  the  settlement  of  the  succession 
question  agreed  on  by  him  and  William  III. 
in  the  Partition  Treaties  (q.v.).  Besides  ac- 
cepting the  will  of  Charles  V.,  which  made 
his  grandson,  Philip  of  Anjou,  King  of  Spain, 
Louis  had  reserved  his  grandson  s  right  to 
succeed  to  the  French  crown,  had  put  French 
garrisons  into  the  towns  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  had  acknowledged  the  Pre- 
tender as  successor  to  the  English  throne  at 
the  death-bed  of  James  II.  This  last  pro- 
ceeding had  reused  the  English.  William  III. 
in  1701  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  grand 
alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  the 
empire.  It  was  now  concluded.  But  on 
March  8,  1702,  William  died.  War  was  at 
once  declared  on  the  accession  of  Anne.  The 
emperor,  with  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg, 
Hanover,  and  tho  Elector  Palatine,  Denmark, 
II  illand,  and  in  1703,  Savoy  and  Portugal, 
were  the  allies  of  England.  France  had  only 
the  electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria,  and  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  in  Italy.  Marlborough, 
commander  of  the  English  and  Dutch  armies, 
at  once  went  to  Holland  with  tho  object  of 
capturing  the  Netherland  fortresses  occupied 
bv  the  French.  Venloo,  Liege,  and  other 
towns  on  the  Meuse,  were  taken,  and  the 
French  cut  off  from  tho  Lower  Rhine.  On 


the  Upper  Rhine,  Louis  of  Baden  had  taken 
Landau,  but  was  defeated  by  ViUars  at 
Friedlingen.  In  Italy,  Eugene  had  iefeat>-i 
Villeroi  at  Cremona,  but  the  French  still 
held  the  Milanese.  [For  the  war  in  Sp&ia 
see  below.]  In  France  the  Protestants  of 
the  Cevennes  had  broken  into  open  rebellion 
under  Cavalier.  In  1703  but  little  was  don... 
Villain  wished  to  inarch  on  Vienna,  but  wa« 
thwaited  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Marsh  tl 
Tallard  re-captured  Landau.  Marlborough, 
who  had  formed  a  great  plan  to  reconqu-r 
Antwerp  and  Ostcnd,  was  foiled  by  the  Dntth. 
and  haa  to  content  himself  with  the  capturv 
of  Bonn  on  the  Bhine,  and  Huy  and  Limburg 
on  the  Meuse.  In  1704  Louis  set  on  foot  no 
less  than  eight  different  armies.  His  chief 
effort  was  to  be  in  the  direction  of  Vienna  in 
concert  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The 
Hungarians  had  been  incited  to  revolt.  The 
position  of  the  emperor  seemed  desjieraU. 
Marlborough,  however,  in  a  famous  man  h 
from  the  Lower  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  joined 
Eugene  in  Bararia,  and  marched  upon  the 
French  commanders  Marsin  and  TaUard.  In 
August  the  battle  of  Blenheim  was  fought 
After  that  disastrous  defeat  the  French  with- 
drew beyond  the  Rhine.  Landau  was  taken, 
and  Marlborough,  marching  into  the  Moselle 
valley,  conquered  Treves  and  Trarbach.  In 
this  year  Gibraltar  was  captured  by  Sir 
George  Rooke;  while  the  merciful  policy 
of  Villeroi  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion  of  the 
peasantry  in  tho  Cevennes.  In  Italy,  Ven- 
d6me  bad  nearly  reduced  the  Duke  of  Savov 
to  despair.  Eugene  was  sent  thither  with 
Prussian  troops  (1705).  Marlborough  wished 
to  invade  France  by  the  Moselle  valley,  but 
was  thwarted  by  the  weak  co-operation  of 
Louis  of  Baden.  Villeroi  suddenly  invested 
Liege,  but  on  Marlborough's  return  to  Flanders 
affairs  were  re-established  there.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  Louis  of  Baden  won  a 
great  battle  at  Hagenau.  In  1706  Marl- 
borough determined  bv  a  vigorous  effort  in 
Flanders  to  make  a  diversion  to  Eugene  in 
Italy.  In  Brabant  he  encountered  Mirshal 
Villeroi  at  Rimillies.  By  that  victory  the 
allies  gained  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands. 
Marlborough  wished  to  besiege  Moris,  but  was 
deterred  by  the  slowness  with  which  the 
Dutch  forwarded  supplies.  In  Italy.  Eugene 
by  his  brilliant  relief  of  the  siege  of  Turin 
accomplished  a  work  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  Ramillies.  Italy  was  lost  to  France,  and 
compelled  to  join  the  Grand  Alliance.  Louis 
offered  terms  of  peace,  but  they  were,  some- 
what unreasonably,  rejected  by  Marllx>rough. 
Tho  campaign  of  the  next  year  (1707)  wa# 
unsuccessful.  Marlborough  in  vain  attempted 
to  bring  on  a  pitched  battle.  On  the  Rhine, 
Villars  took  and  destroyed  tho  lines  of  Stol- 
hofen.  Eugene  attempted  to  attack  Toulon 
by  invading  France  from  the  south-east  :  but 
he  had  no  supplies,  and  withdrew  before 
Marshal  Tessef   In  1708  Marlborough  re- 
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solved  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  conjunction  with  Eugene.    But  the 
latter  experienced  great  difficulty  in  raising 
an  army.    Vcndome  suddenly  assumed  the 
offensive,  deceived  Marlborough  by  a  feint  on 
Louvain,  captured  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and 
Nit  down  before  Oudenarde.     In  July  the 
battle   of    Oudenarde    was    fought.  The 
results,  though   it  was  a  victory  for  the 
English,  were  not  decisive.    Eugene's  troops 
at  length  joined  Marllwrough ;  Berwick  re- 
inforced the  French.    The  allies  determined 
to  besiege  Iille.    It  fell  in  October,  Maratud 
BoufBcrs  having  made  a  gallant  resistance. 
Ghent  and  Bruges  wore  reconquered.  General 
Stanhope    had   captured   Port    Mahon  in 
Minorca.    France  was  now  absolutely  cx- 
hausted.    Louis  once  more  proposed  terms. 
Once  more  the  demands  of  the  allies  were 
intolerable,  consisting  of  the  surrender  of  the 
Dutch  frontier  towns,  and  all  claims  to  the 
Spanish  succession.    Louis  appealed  to  the 
French   people.     Yillars  was  sent  against 
Marlborough.    He  allowed  Tournay  to  fall, 
but  when  the  allies  invested  Mons  he  was 
obliged  to  risk  a  battle.    By  the  advice  of 
Eugene  the  attack  was  deferred  until  troops 
could  be  brought  up  from  Tournay.  The 
result  was  that  Villara  had  time  to  entrench 
himself,  and  that  the  victory  of  Malplaquet 
was  almost  as  disastrous  for  the  allies  as  for 
the  French.  Mons  fell,  but  the  campaign  was 
closed.    A  conference  was  opened  at  Gcr- 
truydenberg ;  the  English  and  Dutch  con- 
sen  ted  to  treat,  but  were  opposed  bv  Austria 
and  Savoy,  and  the  war  was  resumed".  Douav 
wan  captured.    The  next  year  Marlborough 
fought  his  last  campaign.    He  was  hampered 
by  tho  withdrawal  of  Eugene  to  superintend 
and  guard  the  Diet  summoned  to  Frankfort 
to  elect  a  successor  to  the  Emperor  Joseph. 
By  skilful  manoeuvres  he  passed  Villara'  lines 
at  Arras,  which  the  French  commander  called 
the  wo/i  pin*  ultra,  and  besieged  and  took 
Bouchain.  But  the  Tory  ministry  had  already 
proposed  terms  of  peace.    Marllwrough  was 
dismissed   on   his  return  to  England,  and 
Ormond  apjxnnted    in  his  place.    He  re- 
ceived   orders    to    undertake  no  offensive 
opcrutioDS  against  the  French,  but  he  could 
not  refuse   to  join  Eugene  in   an  attack 
on  Quesnoy.     In  June.  1712,  an  armistice 
was  declared,  and  the  English  troops  ordered 
to  separate  from    Eugene.     The  imperial 

Kneral  continued  the  campaign  alone.  But 
ww  defeated  at  Denain,  and  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege  of  Lmdrccies.  In 
March,  1713,  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed. 
The  Germans  fought  on.  But  they  lost 
Landau  again,  and  soon  after  Spcycr,  Worms, 
and  Kaiseralautern.  Villara  stormed  the  lines 
at  Freiburg,  and  took  the  town  in  spite  of 
Eugene's  efforts.  In  the  course  of  1714  the 
Treaty  of  llaatadt  was  concluded  between 
Frame  and  Austria,  that  of  Baden  between 
France  and  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Such 


was  the  war  in   Continental  Europe.  In 
Spain  meanwhile,  in  1702,  after  hostilities  had 
been  procbiimed,  an  armament,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  appeared  off 
Cadiz.  It  was  ill-conducted,  and  after  plunder- 
ing the  town  the  English  sailed  off.    On  his 
way  back  Ormond  destroyed  a  fleet  of  treasure 
ships  in  Vigo  Bay.     Some  millions  of  dollars 
were  captured,  some  millions  more  were  sunk. 
Next  year  it  was  determined  to  attack  Spain 
from  the  <-ast  and  west.    The  army  from  the 
west  consisted  of  Portuguese  and  English 
troops  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Galway. 
The  Archduke  Charles,  whose  claims  to  the 
Spanish  throne  were  supported  by  the  coali- 
tion, appc-ured  in  the  camp.    But  Berwick, 
the  commander  of  the  French,  held  Galway 
in  check  throughout  the  year  1704.  On 
Aug.  3  Admiral  Rooke  succeeded  in  taking 
Gibraltar.   In  1705  Peterborough  was  sent  to 
Spain  with  5,000  Dutch  and  English  soldit-rs. 
He  was  joined  by  the  Archduke  Charles.  He 
wished  to  march  at  once  on  Madrid,  but  was 
compelled  by  his  instructions  to  attack  Bar- 
celona.   The  town  was  almost  impregnable  ; 
supplies  were  wanting ;  he  quarrelled  with  his 
fellow-commander,  the  Prince  of  Hesse.  He 
determined  to  raise  the  seige,  but  suddenly 
resolved  to  attack  the  fortress  of  Montjnich  : 
it  fell.    On  Oct.  23  Barcelona  was  captured. 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  at  once  declared  for 
the  Archduke.  Peterborough,  with  1 .200  men, 
advanced  to  raise  the  siege  of  San  Matthco, 
where  a  force  of  500  men  was  surrounded 
by  7,000  Spaniards.    Peterborough  deceived 
the  Spanish  general  as  to  his  numbers,  relieved 
tho  town,  and  entered  Valencia  in  pursuit  of 
tho  Spanish  army.  Meanwhile  an  army  under 
tho  command  of  Anjou,  who  was  advised  by 
Marshal  Tessc,  and  a  fleet  under  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  were  blockading  Barcelona.  Peter- 
borough attempted  to  raise  the  siege  but 
failed.     A  new  commission  was  sent  him 
placing  him  in  command  of  the  fleet  as  well  as 
of  the  army.    He  failed  to  entice  the  French 
to  battle,  but  they  sailed  away,  and  were 
followed  by  the  army.    In  this  year  Berwick 
fell  back  before  Galway,  and  that  general 
occupied  Madrid  (1706).     Philip,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  fled,  and  Arragon  declared  for  the 
Archduke  Charles.     This  was  the  highest 
jnrint  of  the  success  of  the  allies.     But  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  and  the  cowardice  of 
Charles,  made  it  impossible  to  hold  the  town. 
Galway  fell  back  and  effected  a  junction  with 
Peterborough  at  Guadalaxura.    Berwick  im- 
mediately occupied  Madrid.  Peterborough 
soon  quarrelled  with  Charles,  and  left  tho 
army.    The  allies  retreated  on  Valencia.  In 
1707  Galway  was   rash   enough  to  attack 
Berwick  in  a  disadvantageous  position  on  tho 
plain  of  Almanza,  and  was  utterly  defeated. 
Valencia   and  Arragon  surrendered   to  the 
French,  and  the  Archduke  Charles  was  reduced 
to  the  province  of  Catalonia.    "The  battle  of 
Almanza  decided  tho  fate  of  Spiin."  Stanhope 
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was  sent  to  command  in  Spain  with  Starcm- 
berg,  a  methodical  tactician,  a*  his  col- 
league. Fi>r  two  yean  nothing  was  done. 
At  length,  in  1710,  Stanhope  and  Starem- 
l>erg  advanced  on  Madrid.  Philip's  troops 
were  defeated  at  Almenara,  and  again  at 
Saragosaa.  Madrid  was  occupied,  and  Philip 
was  once  more  a  fugitive.  Again  it  waa 
found  impossible  t<>  hold  the  town.  The 
allies  retreated  to  Toledo,  and  thence  to 
(a talon ia.  Vendome.  the  new  French  com- 
munder,  followeil  hard  after  them.  Stanhope, 
who  had  serrated  from  Staremberg,  was  sur- 
rounded at  Brihuega,  and  had  to  capitulate ; 
Staremberg,  who  marched  to  his  rescue,  waa 
defeated  after  an  obstinate  resistance  in  Yilln- 
Viciosa.  He  (led  through  Catalonia  to  Bar- 
celona.  Philip  was  now  safe  on  the  throne  of 
Madrid.  The  war  was  practically  over ;  for, 
although  Argyle  was  sent  to  Catalonia  in 
1711,  he  could  effect  nothing  with  a  de- 
moralised army  and  no  supplies.  Perhaps,  in 
view  of  the  impending  negotiations,  it  waa 
not  intended  that  he  should  affect  anything. 
The  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed  on  March  31, 
1713.  The  Catalans,  faithful  to  a  hopeless 
cause,  deserted  by  their  allies,  still  fought  on. 
But  in  Sept.,  1714,  Barcelona  fell,  and  the 
war  in  Spain  was  at  an  end. 

Marlborough's  Ik$patchti;  Coxe,  Marlborough 
and  Sp  •  i,  Worn  bono  ;  Stanhope,  Rtiau  of  yiutn 
Annt;  Alison,  /.i/<  of  Ma,  IWouoJi;  Wyou,  <Ju«n 
Annt;  Burton,  Qutrit  Aunt;  Martin,  Uxrtoir* 
d»  Franc* ;  Arnetb,  Prim  Eiiyrt*  ro 't 
Mahon,  H'.ir  of  tht  Sucauion  in  Si*i«n  ; 
Maeaulay,  £m<iii«.  [S.  J.  I>.] 

Speaker,  The,  is  the  name  given  to  tho 
officers  who  preside  over  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  S|>eaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords  is  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal ;  his  office 
ia  not  nearly  so  important  as  that  of  tho 
Speaker  of  the  Lown  House.  Ho  is  allowed 
to  take  part  in  debut i  s,  and  to  vote  as  an 
ordinary  meml>er ;  his  official  duties  being 
chiefly  confined  to  putting  the  question  to 
the  House.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  official  of 
the  highest  importance ;  his  duties  are  not 
only  to  preside  over  the  debates  and  to  put 
the  question,  but  to  maintain  order,  to  enforce 
the  decrees  of  the  House,  and  to  act  generally 
as  its  representative  or  '•mouth":  through 
their  Speaker  the  Commons  have  the 
privilege  of  access  to  the  sovereign.  Un- 
like the  Speaker  of  the  Lords  the  Speaker 
of  the  Lower  House,  who  holds  rank  as 
the  first  commoner  of  the  realm,  can  tako 
no  part  in  debates,  and  has  no  vote  unless 
tho  numbers  are  equal,  when  he  his  a 
casting  vote.  The-  office,  which  is  tilled  by 
vote  of  the  Commons  subject  to  royal  appro- 
bation, is  of  very  ancient  origin.  That  some 
spokesman  was  necessary  from  the  first 
institution  of  Parliament  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  but  the  position  and  title  o'f 
Speaker  were  only  settled  in   1376.  But 


Henry  of  Keighley,  who  in  1301  bore  th» 
petition  of  the  Lincoln  Parliament  to  the 
royal  presence;  Sir  William  TruaaeU,  who 
answered  for  the  Commons  in  1343,  though 
not  a  member  of  the  House  itself  ;  Sir  Peter 
de  la  Mare,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Govd 
Parliament  in  1376,  who  discharged  the 
functions  without  the  title,  must  all  practi- 
cally have  been  in  much  the  same  position  .is 
tho  later  speaker.  But  in  1370  the  title  is 
definitely  given  to  Sir  Thomas  liungerford. 
and  from  that  date  the  list  is  complete. 

Sfkaksks  op  the  House  or  Cokmoxs. 

Sir  Thomas  Huiucerford 
Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare  . 
Sir  James  Pekeryng  . 
Sir  John  Gilderahunrh 
Sir  Richard  de  Waldstrnve 
Sir  James  Pickering 
Sir  John  Bossy  . 
Sir  John  Cheyne 
John  Do  re  wood  . 
Sir  Arnold  Savage 
Sir  Henry  de  Redeford 
Sir  Arnofd  Savage 
Sir  John  Cheyney 
Sir  John  Tivetot 
Thomas  Chaucer 
John  Dorewood  . 
Wuutir  Hunger-ford 
Tho 


Sir 

Roger  Flou 
Roger  Hunt 
Thomas  Chancer 
Richard  Banyard 
Roger  Flou  . 
John  Russel 
Sir  Thomas  Wuuton 
Richard  Vernon  . 
John  Tyrrell 
William  Alyngtou 
John  Tyrrell 
John  Rua«el  . 
Roger  Hunt 
John  Bowes. 
Sir  John  Tyrrell  . 
William  Boerley  . 
William  Treeham 


John  Say 
Sir  John  Popiuun 
William  Tresham 
Sir  William  Oldham 
Thomas  Thorn  . 
Sir  Thotnas  Charl 
Sir  John  Wenlok 
Thomas  Tr 
John  Grene 
Sir  James  Sti 
John  Say 
William  Alyugton 
John  Wode  . 
William  Cateshy 
Thomas  Lovell  . 
John  Mordaunt  . 
Sir  Thomas  Fitzwilliam 
Richard  Etnpson 
Sir  Reginald  Bray 
Sir  Robert  Drury 
Thomas  Ingeltield 
Edmund  Dudeley 
Thoma*  Ingelneld 
Sir  Robert  Sheffield 
Sir  Thomas  Nevile 
Sir  Thomas  More 
Thomas  Audelev . 
Sir  Humphrey  Wingfleld 
Richard  Rich 
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1404 
IMA 
14»» 
I4o7 
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1414 
141* 
lilS 
141* 
14H 
1420 
1421 
1421 


1429 
1431 
1452 
14X1 
14iS 
U57 
1437 
14» 
1445 
14C 
1449 
1444. 
144* 
14*10 
1433 
1434 
14W 
14Sf 
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14*1 
14&{ 
1472 
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Sir  Nicholas  Hare 
Thooias  Moyle  . 
Sir  John  Baker  . 
S  r  Jame*  Diar  . 
Jobn  Pollard 
Robert  Brooke  . 
Clement  Heigham 
Jobu  Pollard 
Willuun  Cordell  . 
Sir  1  noma*  QartrruTe 
Thomas  Wyllianw 
Kichanl  Oualow  . 
Christopher  Wruy 
Kul^rt  Bell  .  . 
John  Pophaiu 
Serjeant  Puckering 
Serjeant  Suntrg  . 
Edward  Cok«* 
Serjeant  Yelvertou 
Serjeant  Croke  . 
Serjeant  Philips 
Sir  kundolph  Crew*?  . 
Sir  Thonius  Richardson 
Sir  Thomas  Crewe 
Sir  Heneajre  Finch 
Sir  Johu  Pinch  . 
John  Glanvill 
William  Lenthall 
Francis  Hous 
William  Leuthal 
Sir  Tuomas  Widdnu*tou 
Chaloner  Chute  . 
Thomas  Bam  He  Id 
Sir  Harbottle  Grim  at  on 
Sir  Edward  Turner 
Sir  Job  Charlton 
Edward  Se.vniour 
Sir  fcotwrt  Sawyer 
Edward  Seymour 
8«»rieaut  Gregory 
William  Williams 
Sir  John  Tre.or . 
Henry  Powle 
Sir  Johu  Trevor . 
Paul  Foley  . 
Sir  Thomas  Litteltou 
Robert  Harley 
Johu  Smith  ." 
Sir  Richard  u-,,!,  . 
William  Bromley 
Sir  1  homas  Uanmer 
Spencer  Coinptoii 
Arthur  Ouslow  . 
Sir  Johu  Cmt 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton 
Charles  Cornwall 
Wiluam  Qmiille 
Henry  Addiu.ct.ui 
"  hn  Mitforl 


Sir  John 
Charles  AM>ot 
Charles  ManuersSuttou 
James  Abercnuuby 
Charles  Shaw-I^eferiv 
John  Eveltu  Denis*  >u 
Sir  Henry  Brand 
Arthur  Peel 
William  Omit  Gaily  . 
J  uno*  William  Lowthftf 

Speed,  John  [*.  15.Vj.rf.  1629), 
antiquarian,  was  a  native-  of  Cht. 
became  a  tailor  in  London,  until 
(jreville  gave  him  an  allowance  to  t„ 
to  pursue  his  favourite  researches. 
Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Jtnta 
was  a  well-executed  scries  of  maps  of 
and  towns ;  and  his  chief  work,  Th 
of  Great  Britain  (loU),  was  a  . 
and  voluminous  compilation  from  preceding 
authors.  Though  in  no  MOM  an  authorita- 
tive work,  Speed's  compilation  is  not  without 
value  to  the  historian. 
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Speights  Bay,  Tke  Battle  op  (1651), 
was  fought  in  Barbadoes  between  the  colonists 
(who  were  Royalists)  under  Lord  Willoughby 
of  Parham,  and  a  Parliamentary  force  under 
Admiral  Ayscue  and  Colonel  AUeync.  The 
victory  lay  with  tho  Royalists. 

Spelman,  But  Henkt  (A.  1562,  d.  1641),  a 
Norfolk  squire,  was  an  eminent  antiquary, 
whoso  learned  worka  are  still  useful.  Such 
are  his  Glouarium  Archaoloyicum,  his  treatise 
on  Knight'*  Tenures,  his  History  of  Enylish 
Council*,  etc.  A  very  strong  Anglican,  Spel- 
man, wrote  a  Hi*tory  of  Sacrilege  to  show  thj 
fate  which  holders  of  church  lands  were  likely 
to  incur,  a  Treatise  concerning  Tithe*,  and  "a 
book  Ik  non  tctnerandit  Eccle*ii*.  The  Keli- 
quUe  Spehnanniaint  contain  a  large  number  of 
his  posthumous  works. 

Spencean  Philanthropist*  were 
followers  of  James  Spence,  a  Yorkshire 
schoolmaster,  who  wished  to  nationalise  the 
land  and  support  the  people  on  the  produce. 
They  arranged  the  Spa  Fields  Meeting  (q.v.), 
December  2,  1816.  Thistlewood  and  other 
notorious  demagogues  were  members  of  the 
society. 

Spencer,  John  Potktz,  6th  Earl  [b. 

1835),  was  elected  M.P.  for  South  North- 
amptonshire  in  1857,  but  was  summoned  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  same  year.  From 
1868  to  1874,  and  from  1882  to  1885,  he  was 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  from  1880  to 
1883,  and  again  in  1886,  Lord  President  of 
the  Council ;  and  from  1892  to  1895,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  1901  he  was  made 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  in  1902  became 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Peers  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Spenser,  Edmund  (5.  1553,  d.  1599), 
author  of  the  Eairie  Qiuen,  was  a  friend  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  (q.v.),  who  introduced 
him  to  the  notico  of  tho  Earl  of  Leicester. 
In  1580  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton, 
and  obtained  large  estates  in  that  country. 
In  1598  his  property  was  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  insurgent*  in  Tyrone's  rebel- 
lion, and  Spenser  was  obliged  to  return  to 
England,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 
His  View  of  the  State  of  Ire/and,  written  in 
1596.  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for 
the  condition  of  the  country  at  that  period,  and 
illustrates  the  stern  measures  by  which  tho 
English  colonists  were  prepared  to  maintain 
tht-ir  position. 

Spit  he  ad  Mutiny,  The,  took  place  in 
1797,  and  was  the  result  of  the  legitimate 
grievance  of  the  seamen  at  a  naval  system 
honeycombed  with  corruption  and  abuses, 
which  subjected  the  sui lore  to  barbarous  treat- 
ment, while  keeping  their  pay  at  the  rate 
fixed  under  Charles  II.,  and  leaving  their 
commissariat  to  tho  control  of  venal  and 
greedy  pursers.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Btill  more  famous  Mutiny  at  tho  Nore,  it  was 
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a  formidable  danger  in  the  midst  of  the  war. 
Every  ship  refused  to  obey  the  order  to  sail. 
At  a  council  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
the  meeting  was  organised,  and  petitions 
addressed  to  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Howo 
succeeded  by  great  tact  in  winning  the  muti- 
niH.'rs  buck  to  their  duty,  and  even  persuaded 
them  to  express  full  sorrow,  a  confession 
which  resulted  in  an  Act  that  removed  their 
worst  grievances. 

Sports,  The  Book  of,  is  the  name  generally 
given  to  James  I.'s  Declaration,  issued  in 
1618,  which  permitted  the  use  of  "lawful" 
recreations  on  Sunday  after  Church  time. 
Dancing,  the  setting  up  of  maypoles,  archery, 
leaping,  Whitsunales  were  among  the  list  of 
lawful  sports.  Bear  baiting,  bowling,  and 
interludes  were  declared  unlawful.  Those 
not  attending  church  were  not  allowed  to 
join  in  the  sports.  In  1633  Charles  I.  re- 
issued his  Declaration,  and  enforced  the  read- 
ing of  it  in  all  churches.  It  was  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  Puritans,  and  the  Long  Par- 
liament ordered  all  copies  of  the  Declaration 
to  be  burnt. 

Spottiawood,  John  (4.  1565,  d.  1639), 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  accomi«anicd 
James  VI.  to  England  (1603),  receiving  the 
Archbishopric  of  Glasgow  in  the  same  year, 
and  that  of  St.  Andrews  in  1615.  In  1633  he 
crowned  Charles  I.  at  Holyrood,  and  two  years 
later  was  made  Chancellor  of  Scotland. 

Spottiswoode  Gang,  The  (1837),  was 
the  name  given  to  an  association  in  London 
which  was  formed  to  collect  subscriptions  to 
test  the  lognlity  of  Irish  elections.  Air. 
Spottiswoode,  one  of  the  Queen's  printers, 
presided  over  it,  and  from  this  circumstance 
the  namo  arose.  Sir  F.  Burdett  (q.v.)  was  a 
zealous  supporter  of  the  association.  It  was 
attacked  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Blewitt,  member 
for  Monmouth,  but  he  met  with  little  support. 

Spragge,  Sir  Edward  [d,  1673),  was  a  dis- 
tinguished naval  commander  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  He  took  a  prominent  share  in 
many  battles  against  the  Dutch,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, gallantly,  though  unsuccessfully,  de- 
fended Sheerness  in  1667.  In  1671  he  took 
part  in  an  expedition  againBt  the  Algerine 
pirates.  In  1673  he  was  killed  in  action 
against  Van  Tromp. 

Sprat,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochester 
(ft.  1636,  d.  1713},  was  educated  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  and  took  deacon's  orders 
m  1660.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1662.  He  was  created 
bv  rapid  promotion  I*rcbendarv  of  West- 
minster (1668),  Canon  of  Windsor  (1680), 
Dean  of  Westminster  (1683),  and  Bishop  of 
Rochester  (1684).  He  was  weak  enough  to 
accept  a  seat  in  James's  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion board  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York.  With  trembling  voice 
he  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  West- 


minster Abbey.  Soon  afterwards  he  resigned 
his  place  on  the  commission.  When  William 
of  Orange  landed  he  d<tlined  to  sign  a  declara- 
tion of  fidelity  to  James.  He  voted  for  a  re- 
gency, but  took  the  oaths  of  fidelity  with- 
out hesitation,  and  assisted  at  the  coronation 
of  William  and  Mary.  In  1692  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  supposed  Jacobite  conspiracy,  de- 
signed by  one  Robert  Young,  and  for  a  while 
imprisoned ;  but  his  innocence  was  clearly 
proved.  His  chief  works  are  A  ll**tory  of  tk< 
Royal  Society  (1667),  and  An  Account  of  tkt 
Rye- Howe  Plot  (1685).  Macaulay  thinks  that 
his  prose  writings  prove  him  to  have  been  **  a 
great  master  of  our  language,  and  possessed  at 
once  of  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  of  the 
controversialist,  and  of  the  historian.  His 
moral  character  might  have  passed  with  little 
censure  had  he  belonged  to  a  less  sacred  pro- 
fession ;  for  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him 
is  that  he  was  indolent,  luxurious, and  worldly ; 
but  such  failings,  though  not  commonly  re- 
garded as  very  heinous  in  men  of  secular 
callings,  are  scandalous  in  a  prelate." 

Birch,  Life  of  Txllotton  ;  Macaalaj,  Hist,  of  Eng. 

Sprigge,  Joshia  (ft.  1618.  d.  1676).  waa 
born  at  Banbury,  entered  at  New  Inn 
Hall.  Oxford,  in  1631,  became  a  preacher  in 
London,  aiterwards  chaplain  in  the  New 
Model,  and  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford.  Ho  was  author  of  Anglxa  Retiinra, 
a  history  of  the  successes  of  the  New  Model, 
of  which  book,  according  to  Clement  Walker, 
Nathaniel  Fiennes  was  chief  compiler. 
Wood,  Atheua  Qxonien***, 

Sprot,  Oeoroe,  a  notary  of  Eyemouth, 
was  legal  adviser  to  Logan  of  Restalrig,  from 
whom  he  acquired  information  concerning  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy  (q.v.).  Having  incautiously 
revealed  his  knowledge,  he  was  tortured,  and, 
having  confessed  all  he  knew,  was  executed. 

Spurs.  Battle  of  the,  is  the  name 
usually  given  to  tho  action  fought  at  Guine- 
gate,  near  Terouenne,  Aug.  16,  1513,  during 
the  campaign  of  the  English  under  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  Imperialists  under  Maximilian 
in  Flanders.  The  allies  had  formed  the  siege 
of  Terouenne  and  ai  body  of  French  cavalry 
came  up  to  relieve  the  town.  The  allies 
advanced  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  French 
on  seeing  them  were  seized  with  panic,  put 
spurs  to  their  horses,  and  fled  without  a  blow. 

Stafford,  John,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ((/.  1452)  waB  a  member  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  England 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  holding 
several  minor  preferments,  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1425,  and  in 
1443  was  translated  to  Canterbury.  He  he& 
many  important  civil  offices,  Wing  appointed 
Treasurer  in  1422,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal 
in  1428,  and  Lord  Chancellor  in  1432*.  He 
held  the  great  seal  till  1450.  Stafford  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  Beaufort  and  the 
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party,  and  was  zealous  in  promoting  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VI.  with  Margaret  of 
Anjou.  In  Jack  Cade's  rebellion  he  showed 
great  intrepidity,  and  did  mueh  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  the  country  by  a  judicious  ad- 
mixture of  firmness  and  leniency.  His  conduct 
as  a  statesman  and  judge  is  worthy  of  consi- 
derable praise,  and  while  he  lived  he  was  able 
to  keep  the  rivalry  between  the  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians  within  bounds.  He  would  seem 
to  deserve  higher  praise  than  is  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Fuller,  who  says — ■"  No  prelate  hath 
either  less  good  or  lees  evil  recorded  of  him." 
Hook,  Archbishop*  of  Canttrbury. 

Stafford,  Sir  Humfkey  (d.  1450)  was 
cousin  to  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
nephew  of  John  Stafford,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  On  the  outbreak  of  Jack  Cade's 
rebellion  he  was  sent  with  a  detachment 
against  the  insurgents,  whom  he  met  at  Seven- 
oaks,  and  an  encounter  took  place,  in  which 
Stafford  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Stafford.  Sm  Thomas  (</.  1557),  was  the 
eon  of  Ijord  Stafford,  and  the  nephew  of 
Cardinal  Pole.  Ho  was  for  a  long  time  an 
exile  at  the  Court  of  France  during  the  reign 
of  Mary,  but  in  April,  1557,  headed  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  took  the 
castle  of  Scarborough,  with  the  object  "  of 
delivering  his  country  from  foreign  tyranny," 
though  "not  to  work  his  own  advancement 
touching  possession  of  the  crown."  The 
castle  was  retaken  at  once  by  the  Earl  of 
Westmorland,  and  Stafford  was  put  to  death. 
Strype,  Annals;  Fronde,  Hist,  of  Eng. 

Stafford,  William  Howaku,  Viscount 
(b.  1612;  d.  1680V  was  a  Roman  Catholic  peer 
of  high  personal  character,  who  in  1 678  was 
accused  by  Oatesand  Bedloc  of  complicity  in  the 
Popish  Plot.  Me  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
with  four  other  Catholic  peers,  and  in  1680 
was  the  one  chosen  to  Ik?  tried.  He  was  im- 
peached of  high  treason  by  the  Commons, 
and  tried  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  although 
the  only  witnesses  against  him  wure  Oates, 
and  other  ]>erjured  wretches,  ho  was  found 
guilty  by  55  votes  to  31.  His  execution, 
which  took  place  in  Dec.,  1680,  marks  the 
turn  of  the  tide  against  Shaftesbury,  and  the 
other  upholders  of  the  Popish  Plot  Stafford 
protested  his  innocence  on  the  scaffold,  and  the 
populace  avowed  their  belief  in  his  assertion. 

Stair,  James  Daluyxpls,  Viscount 
(6.  1619,  d.  1695),  had  borne  arms  in  his  youth, 
and  was  subsequently  a  teacher  of  philo- 
sophy at  Glasgow  I  niversity.  He  was  a 
member  of  Cromwell's  commission  of  justice, 
which  in  1651  superseded  the  Court  of  Session. 
After  the  Restoration  ho  sat  in  the  Privy 
Council,  and  became  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  II. 
On  refusing  to  make  a  declaration  against  the 
covenant,  he  was  condemned  to  forfeiture. 
On  passing  through  London,  however,  he 


had  an  interview  with  Charles  II.,  and  hii 
office  and  estates  were  restored  to  him.  In 
1676  ho  became  Lord  President,  and  boldly 
opposed  the  severities  which  preceded  the  fall 
of  the  Stuarts.  He  was  deprived  of  office, 
and  felt  it  advisable  to  retire  to  Holland. 
There  he  composed  his  Institutes,  a  legal 
work  of  great  value.  Ho  assisted  with  his 
counsel  and  purse  the  unfortunate  enterprise 
of  Argyle.  His  estates  would  probably  have 
been  confiscated  had  not  his  eldest  son  taken 
the  Stuart  side  on  political  affairs.  At  tho 
revolution  Stair  assisted  William  with  his 
advice.  He  became  President  of  the  Court  of 
.Session,  and  William's  trusted  agent  in  Scot- 
land. An  attempt  was  made  by  the  opposition 
to  rid  themselves  of  him  and  his  son  by 
}»uasing  a  law  to  the  effect  that  all  who  bid 
shared  in  the  proceedings  under  the  Stuarts 
were  to  be  excluded  from  office,  but  the  royal 
assent  was  refused  to  the  bill  William  wished 
to  make  him  Lord  President  of  the  judicial 
bench,  but  the  estates  claimed  the  appoint- 
ment. Next  year,  however,  the  opposition 
was  overcome.  Dalrymple'a  attempts  to 
reform  the  bench  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  successful.  On  tho  fail  of  Mel- 
ville the  government  of  Scotland  passed 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  tho  Dalrymples. 
Sir  James  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the 
title  of  Viscount  Stair  (1691).  It  is  not 
generally  asserted  that  he  took  any  active 

rin  organising  the  massacre  of  Olencoe. 
1695  he  died.  Stair,  as  well  as  his  son, 
were  thoroughly  unpopular  in  Scotland.  "  He 
was,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  "the  unapproached 
head  of  the  Scotch  law  ...  To  the  field 
of  Scotch  jurisprudence,  such  as  it  was,  Stair 
brought  so  entire  an  intellectual  command, 
both  in  knowledge  and  genius,  that  he  made 
his  labours  within  it  illustrious." 
Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland. 

Stair,  John  Dalbymple,  Haul  (A.  1648, 
1707),  son  of  the  above,  is  known  in  his- 
tory by  the  title  of  tho  Master  of  Stair. 
He  took  office  under  James  II.,  and  became 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.  By  this  means 
he  saved  the  estates  of  his  father  from  confis- 
cation. The  coldness  that  ensued  between 
father  and  son  was  merely  affected.  At  the 
revolution  he  early  changed  sides.  He  was 
one  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  who  were 
sent  to  offer  the  crown  to  William.  On  his 
return  he  was  falsely  accused  by  the  optx>si- 
tion  of  having  betrayed  the  liberties  oi  his 
country.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  Lord 
Advocate,  and,  on  tho  fall  of  his  rival  Mel- 
ville, Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  (1696). 
In  conjunction  with  Argyle  and  Brcadalbane, 
he  planned  the  infamous  massacre  of  Olencoe. 
An  inquiry  in  1695  clearly  traced  the  design 
to  him,  but  the  Scotch  Estates  simply  censured 
him  in  vague  terms,  and  left  his  treatment  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  king.  William  contented 
himself  with  dismissing  the  Master  from 
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office  On  the  death  of  his  father  (1695) 
he  became  viscount,  iind  wm  created  Earl 
Stair  in  1703.  As  one  of  the  eoimnissioners 
of  the  Scotch  Union  he  displayed  his  great 
legal  talent*.  In  1707,  during  the  debate  on 
Article  23  he  spoke  with  success,  and  with 
considerable  earnestness.  But  the  strain  on 
his  nerves  was  too  great ;  he  returned  home, 
and  died.  "  The  Master  of  Stair,"  says  Mac- 
aulay,  "  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  time — 
a  jurist,  a  statesman,  a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent 
orator.  His  polished  manners  and  lively  con- 
versation went  the  delight  of  aristocratical 
societies,  and  none  who  met  him  in  such 
societies  would  have  thought  it  possible  that 
he  could  bear  the  chief  part  in  an  atrocious 
crime."  The  defence  that  is  offered  for  his 
complicity  in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  may  l»e 
given  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Uurton  :— "  If  it  is 
to  be  called  miUignity,  it  was  no  more  jiersonal 
than  the  desire  of  a  "chief  of  itoliee  to  bring  a 
band  of  routers  to  justice.'' 

^MacauUy,  Hut.  of  Knf  ;   Burton,   IM.  of 

Stair,  John  Dalrymple,  Earl  or  (son  of 
the  foregoing;  b.  1673,  d.  1747*),  served  under 
William  III.  in  Ireland  and  the  Netherlands, 
became  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1701.  and  was 
one  of  Marlborough's  officers.     He  shared 

his  eenerul's  disgrace.    In  1707  he  su<  < •  btl 

to  his  father's  earldom.  In  171')  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  France.  There  his  friend- 
ship with  the  regent  stood  the  English  govern- 
ment in  good  stead.  The  fortifications  at 
Mardyk  were  discontinued  owing  to  his  re- 
tations.  Hearing  that  ships  were  being 
out  for  the  Pretender  by  the  French 
government,  he  rcquosb-d  that  they  might  Is* 
given  up,  and  the  regent  went  so  far  as  to 
onload  them.  It  is  said  that  he  tried  to  bring 
alsmt  the  assassination  of  the  Pretender  la-fore 
he  started  for  tho  expedition  of  1715.  On 
his  return  from  that  fruitless  uttempt  ho 
was  dismissed  from  France  on  Stair's  demand. 
In  1718  Stair  successfully  negotiated  the 
quadruple  alliance  between  England,  France, 
Austria,  and  Holland.  In  1720  he  was  re- 
called owing  a  dispute  with  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman, Law,  the  financier.  For  twenty  years 
he  was  kept  out  of  employment.  At  length 
(17 11)  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Holland, 
in  order  to  induce  the  States  General  to  take 
part  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession. 
As  commander  of  the  English  army  in  Flan- 
ders 1 1743)  he  displayed  great  incapacity.  It 
was  only  by  extreme  good  fortune  that  the 
English  army  escaped  destruction  at  I  lettingen. 
After  the  kittle  jealousy  sprang  up  between 
him  and  the  German  commanders.  Disgusted 
at  the  rejection  of  his  advice  ho  sent  in  his 
resignation.  In  1745  he  was  reappointed 
commander-in-chief  on  the  occasion  of  Prince 
diaries  Edward's  invasion,  but  took  no  active 
part  in  the  c  ampaign. 

Stanhope,    ilitt.    of  En.}.;    Arnotli,  Marin 
Xhcruia, 


Stamford  Bridge,  The  Battle  of  (Sept, 
25,  1066},  was  fought  between  the  English, 
under  King  Harold  II.,  and  the  Norwegians, 
led  by  Harold  Hardrada  and  Tostig.  The 
early  success  of  the  invaders  at  Fulford,  and 
the  submission  of  York  had  not  prepared  them 
for  tho  sudden  advance  of  Harold,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  taken  unawares,  a*  they 
were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent, 
east  of  York.  The  party  on  the  right  bank 
were  completely  surprised,  and  could  make 
but  little  resistance,  and,  having  defeated 
these,  the  English  proceeded  to  ureas  across 
the  bridge,  which  was  for  awhile  gallantly 
defended  by  a  single  Norwegian  champion. 
The  main  fight  took  place  on  the  left  bunk, 
and,  after  a  hard  struggle,  the  English  gained 
a  complete  victory.  Harold  Hardrada  and 
Tostig  lay  dead  on  the  field,  nnd  of  the 
Norwegian  host  Very  few  escaped  to  their 
ships. 

Freeman,  Norman  CW/««f. 

Stamp  Act,  Thb  (1764.  1765, 1766).  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  war  with  the 
American  colonies.  In  it  George  Grenville, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1764, 
asserted  for  tho  first  time  the  right  of  the 
imperial  legislature  to  impose  taxation  on 
the  colonies ;  and  by  it  customs  duties  wen* 
charged  upon  the  importation  into  the  colonics 
of  various  foreign  products.  The  proceeds  of 
these  duties  were,  on  a  totally  new  principle, 
to  be  i«id  into  tho  imperial  exchequer,  and  to 
be  applied,  under  tho  direction  of  Parliament, 
towards  defraying  "  the  necessary  expenses  of 
defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the  British 
colonics  and  plantations."  This  Act  was  also 
accompanied  by  a  resolution,  passed  by  the 
Commons,  that  "  it  may  be  proper  to  charge 
certain  stamp  duties"  in  America,  as  the 
foundation  of  future  legislation.  A  year'* 
delay  was  allowed  by  Grenville  l>efore  passing 
the  threatened  bill,  but  in  the  fallowing  year, 
in  spite  of  the  unanimous  protests  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  their  assertion  of  their 
constitutional  right  to  be  taxed  only  through 
their  representatives,  the  fatal  bill  passed 
almost  without  opposition.  Tho  colonists, 
however,  resisted  it*  execution,  and  their  dis- 
content became  so  marked  that  Parliament 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  take  notice  of  it. 
Titt,  who  had  been  prevented  by  illness  from 
being  present  at  the  discussions  on  the  bill, 
now  came  forward,  and,  insisting  that  taxation 
without  representation  was  illegal,  urged  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  tax,  while  he  proposed 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  mother  country 
by  asserting  the  general  legislative  authority 
of  Parliament  over  the  colonies.  From  this 
Act  he  expressly  excepted  the  right  of  taxation, 
bnt  the  crown  lawyers  were  against  him,  and. 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Tx>rd  Rockingham 
was  now  at  the  head  of  the  government,  the 
exception  was  eliminated,  and  the  bill  was 
passed   maintaining  the   absolute  right  of 
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England  to  make  laws  for  the  colonies. 
Though  defeated  in  this  particular,  Pitt 
carried  his  original  proposal,  and  in  1766 
the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  while  at  the 
same  time  several  of  the  obnoxious  duties, 
which  had  heen  iuijK.sed  in  1764,  were  with- 
drawn, and  others  were  modified. 

Ma«*ey,  Rci>jn  of  George  III. ;  May,  Const.  H\st.; 

Aduai  Smith,  Wealth  of  Motions,  l>ook  iv.,  c.  7  ; 

Burke,  American  Taxation;  Bancroft.  Hist,  oftk* 

American  Berolutwn.  vr>U.  li..  Hi.  ;  Evideuce  of 

Franklin,  Pari.  Hut  xvi. 

Standard,  The  Battle  or  thr  (1137), 
was  fought  near  Northallerton  in  Yorkshire. 
David  of  Scotland  invaded  England  on  the 
pretext  of  assisting  Maud  against  Stephen  : 
nut  the  hatred  and  dread  of  the  Scots  united 
all  the  English  of  the  North  against  him. 
Under  the  authority  of  Thurstan,  Archbishop 
of  York  and  the  leadership  of  Kaoul,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  an  army  was  collected,  while  to 
inspire  courage,  the" consecrated  banners  of  St. 
Cuthbert  of  Durham,  St.  Pctef  of  York.  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfred  of  Ripon 
were  entrusted  to  the  army.  "  These  were  all 
suspended  from  one  pola,  like  the  mast  of  a 
vessel,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  fixed  a  silver  casket,  containing 
the  consecrated  wafer  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
The  |>ole  was  fixed  into  a  four-wheeled  car, 
on  which  the  Bishop  stood."  The  Scots 
were  completoly  routed,  and  fled  in  disorder. 

Standing  Orders  are  orders  drawn  up 
by  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  regula- 
tion of  its  conduct  and  proceedings.  They 
continue  in  force  from  one  Parliament  to 
another,  until  tin  y  are  repealed  or  suspemh-d. 

Stanhope,  Chaki.es,  3kd  Eakl  (4.  1753, 
d.  1816),  took  a  prominent  position  in 
politics,  until  his  extreme  jwrtisanship  of 
the  French  Revolution  lost  him  all  in- 
fluence. His  advocacy  of  Republicanism 
oft.-n  left  him  single  in  a  minority  in  the 
Hous<-  of  Lords, 

Stanhope,  James,  General,  1st  I^akl 
(b.  1673,  tl.  1720),  in  lo'Jj  served  as  a  volun- 
teer in  Flanders,  and  was  given  a  colonel's 
commission  by  William  III.  In  Anne's  first 
Parliament  he  sat  as  member  for  Cocker- 
mouth.  He  was  made  Brigadier-General  in 
17')").  At  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  he  was 
second  in  command  to  Peterborough,  and 
afterwards  returned  t<>  England.  In  1708  he 
brought  forward  a  Bill  for  the  dissolution  of 
thfl  Highland  clans  ;  but  as  the  danger  of  a 
Jacobite  invasion  pissed  away,  the  Bill  was 
dropped.  In  the  same  year  he  TO  appointed 
Commander  in  Catalonia  [Spanish  KrcCB*- 
mon,  Wah  or],  I'nsitccessfiil  on  the  mainland, 
he  took  Eort  Mahon  in  Minorca,  and  in  1710 
advanced  on  Arntgon.  The  Spanish  were 
utterly  defeated  at  Aim-  nam,  and  again  at 
Sunigossa.  Madrid  was  o<  enpied.  But  Stan- 
hope was  caught,  defeated,  and  taken  prison,  r 
by  Vendome  at  Brihueci.  He  was  ransomed 
in  1712,  and  became  on  his  return  leader  of  tho 


Whig  opposition.  Owing  to  his  firmness,  no 
attempt  at  rebellion  was  made  by  the  Jacobites 
on  the  death  of  Anne.  He  was  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  seize,  tho  Tower.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  George  L  he  became  Secretary  of 
State,  and  was  despatched  to  Vienna  to  per- 
suade the  Emperor  to  agree  to  the  Barrier 
Treaty.  His  vigorous  measures  checked  a 
serious  outbreak  in  England  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1715.  He  went  with  George  to  Han- 
over (1716),  and  began  negotiations  with  the 
Abbe  Dubois  for  the  establishment  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  Regent  of  France.  The 
result  was  the  triple  alliance  between  England, 
France,  and  Holland  (1717).  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Walpole  and  Townshend  from  the 
ministry  in  April,  Stanhope  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer.  It  was  thought  that  a  Jacobite 
invasion  was  impending.  Stanhope  was 
removed  from  the  Treasury,  and  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment. At  home  he  succeeded  in  repealing 
the  Schism  Act,  but  his  Peerage  Bill  was 
thrown  out  by  large  majorities  in  the  Lower 
House.  In"  1720  came  the  downfall  of 
the  South  Sea  scheme.  Stanhope  had  no 
share  in  the  speculation ;  and  even  pro- 
posed that  ministers  who  had  received  bribes 
from  the  company  shoidd  bo  accounted 
guilty  of  "  notorious  and  dangerous  corrup- 
tion." During  tho  examination  of  the 
directors,  tho  young  Duke  of  Wharton  di- 
rected a  violent  attack  against  the  adminis- 
tration, especially  against  Stanhope  himself. 
He  rose  to  reply  ;  but  his  passion  brought  a 
rush  of  blood  to  his  head,  which  next  day 
proved  fatal. 

Stanhope.  Reign  of  Anne,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  and 

War  of  Succession  in  Spain.  Macaulajr,  £'way  on 

War  of  Suceeuimt. 

Stanhope,  Henry,  Eakl  (A.  1805,  d. 
1875),  was  returned  in  1830,  as  Lord  Mahon, 
to  Parliament  as  member  for  Wootton  Basset t, 
and  afterwards  for  the  Borough  of  Hertford. 
In  the  first  Peel  ministry  he  was  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Aifairs,  and  during 
the  hist  year  of  Peel's  second  administration 
he  was  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  sup|K>rted  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
Lord  Stanhope  was  the  author  of  numerous 
important  historical  works.  His  /Far  of  the 
Sneres$%on  %n  Spain  is  full  and  accurate. 
His  History  of  thr  Reign  of  Qwm  Annt  is. 
a  useful  genera]  history.  His  more  lengthy 
and  elaborate  History  of  England  tn  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  has  taken  its  place  as  a 
standard  work,  and  though  corrected  and 
supplemented  has  not  l>ecn  superseded  by  the 
more  recent  work  of  Mr.  Lccky . 

Stanley,  Snt  William  (</.  nr>"»),  was  tho 
brother  of  Henry  YTI.'s  step-father,  Justice 
of  North  Wales,  and  constable  under  Richard 
III.,  and  the  nobleman  to  whose  treacherous 
conduct  the  king's  victory  at  Bosworth  Field 
was  chiefly  due.    In  consideration  of  his  im. 
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portant  services  on  this  occasion,  Henry  mada 
him  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  one  of  his  coun- 
sellors. Stanley,  however,  was  not  satisfied. 
His  continued  demands  alienated  the  king,  fur 
whom  Stanley  conceived  a  growing  dislike. 
He  became  involved  in  some  way  with  the 
affair  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  On  the  evidence 
of  the  king's  spy,  Sir  Kobert  Clifford,  he  was 
suddenly  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  after  the  merest  semblance  of  a  trial,  was 
condemned  and  executed  on  that  charge 
(Feb.  16,  1495). 

fiacou,  Lift  of  Utnry  VII. 

Stanley,  Sik  William,  who  had  been 
employed  for  seme  time  in  Ireland,  was  in 
1586  recalled,  and  sent  to  the  Low  Countries, 
when  he  became  Governor  of  De venter.  He 
was  a  traitor  to  Elizabeth,  and  a  friend  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  privy 
to  the  Babington  Conspiracy.  After  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot,  Sir  William  accomplished 
a  long-meditated  piece  of  treachery,  and  sur- 
rendered De  venter  to  the  Spaniards,  himself 
entering  Philip's  service  with  1,300  men 
(June,  1587). 

Stannary  Courts,  The,  were  the 
courts  for  the  administration  of  justice 
among  the  tinners  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, held  before  the  Lord  Warden  and  his 
steward.  The  privilege  of  the  tin- workers 
to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts  onlv  was  confirmed  bv  a  charter  33 
Edw.  I,  and  by  a  statute  50  Edw.  III.,  pleas  of 
life,  land,  and  member  excepted.  There  was 
no  appeal  to  Westminster,  but  to  the  council 
of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  after  reference  to  the 
Warden  in  person.  These  courts  l>ecamc  the 
engines  of  an  arbitrary  prerogative  which 
robbed  the  mining  districts  of  the  west  of  the 
benefit  of  the  common  law.  The  Stuarts 
largely  availed  themselves  of  them  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  complaints  made,  the  Long 
Parliament  (16  Car.  I.,  c.  16)  i«ssod  an  ex- 
planatory and  regulating  Act  concerning  them, 
and  abolished  some  analogous  special  juris- 
dictions. Since  that  date  the  proceedings  of 
the  Stannaries  Courts  have  ceased  to  possess 
any  great  historical  importance  and  they  were 
abolished  on  Jan.  1,  1897. 

Stapledon,  Walter  i>b  (d.  1326),  was 
made  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1308,  and  in  1319 
Lord  High  Treasurer.  He  sided  with  the 
king  against  Queen  Isabella  and  Mortimer, 
and  soon  after  the  landing  of  the  latter  in 
England  he  was  seized  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  whom  he  seems  to  have  offended 
during  his  tenure  of  the  treasurership,  and 
barliarously  murdered. 

Staples,  or  Marts,  for  the  sale  of  the 
thief  commodities  of  England,  viz.,  wool, 
woolfels  (skins),  leather,  lead,  and  tin,  were 
established  in  certain  places  by  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  II.  The  foreign  staple  was  fixed 
first  at  Antwerp  and  then  at  St.  Omer.  When 
we  took  Calais  a  staple  was  set  up  there  which,  | 


on  the  loss  of  Calais  in  1558  was  moved  to 
Bruges;  Within  England  there  were  staples 
at  several  of  the  principal  towns,  at  London, 
York,  Bristol,  Newcastle,  kc.  After  some 
changes  the  staple  svstem  was  established 
by  statute  (27  Ed  w.  1 1 L,  c.  9.)  In  this  statute 
the  staple  towns  are  enumerated,  Dublin, 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Drogheda  being  fixed 
on  for  Ireland,  and  Caermarthen  for  Wales; 
the  ancient  customs  payable  on  stanle  good*  are 
recited ;  all  merchants,  save  merchants  of  the 
staple,  are  forbidden  to  buy  or  export  these 
goods,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  the  go- 
vernment of  each  staple  by  its  own  mayor  and 
constables.  The  appointment  of  staple  tow  n* 
was  a  measure  of  considerable  importance. 
As  a  matter  of  administration  it  facilitated 
the  collection  of  the  customs.  Constitu- 
tionally, it  bore  on  the  relative  rights  of  the 
crown  and  the  parliament  as  regards  taxation. 
Possessing  exclusive  privileges,  and  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  crown,  the  mert-hants 
formed  a  body  apart  from  the  estate*  of  the 
realm,  and  the  king  negotiated  with  them 
separately.  The  various  changes  in  the 
policy  relating  to  the  staples  Dr.  Stubbs  con- 
siders to  be  evidence  that  jwrliument  looked 
on  the  dealings  of  the  crown  with  these 
merchants  as  infringements  of  its  rights. 
Regarded  in  this  light,  the  authority  given 
by  statute  to  the  ordinances  of  the  staple 
previously  made  by  the  council,  and  the 
recitation  of  the  ancient  customs,  may  be 
regarded  as  assertions  of  the  rights  of  the 
estates.  Commercially,  the  staples  were  of 
importance  as  insuring  the  quality  of  our 
exports,  for  at  the  staple  ports  the  officers 
viewed  and  marked  the  goods  of  the  merchants. 
From  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
staples  arose  a  species  of  estate  defeasible  on 
condition  subsequent,  called  *tatute  ttupU  of 
the  Bame  nature  as  that  founded  on  the 
statute,  Ik  Mercatoribtis,  13  Edw.  L, 
Wing  a  security  for  debt  whereby  not  only 
the  person  and  "goods  of  the  debtor  might  lie 
taken,  but  his  lands  might  be  delivered  to  the 
creditor  until  out  of  the  profits  the  debt 
should  be  satisfied.  "  So  much  more  readily 
did  the  feudal  restraints  on  alienation  yield 
to  considerations  of  a  commercial  kind  than 
to  any  others"  (Stephen's  Iilack$tont,  i.  317). 
This  security,  originally  granted  only  to 
traders,  was  "extended  as  a  recognisance  in 
the  nature  of  a  statute  staple  to  all  subjects 
by  23  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  6.  Such  securities 
have  l>een  superseded  by  the  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Stubbt,  Court.  HUl ,  i.  411 ;  Stephen.  Com- 
mciifurwt,  i.  314;  Bacon's  Alridjantnt,  art.  Sta- 
ple; Macpbervoo,  Hi-i.  of  Commtrc*.  vol  i. 

[W.  H.] 

Star  Chamber  (possibly  from  the 
Hebrew  »he(art  the  Jewish  covenants  that 
were  kept  in  the  Star  Chamber).  One  of  the 
main  objects  of  Henry  VII.  was  to  secure 
good  "governance"  for  tho  country  and  to 
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keep  tho  nobles  in  order.  Fur  this  purpose 
he  caused  an  Act  (3  Henry  VII.,  c.  1)  to  be 
passed,  whieh,  after  reciting  the  evils  caused 
by  maintenance,  and  the  giving  of  liveries, 
by  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  sheriff*,  by 
the  bribery  of  jurors,  and  by  the  riots 
and  unlawful  assemblies  which  prevented 
the  administration  of  justice,  empowers  the 
Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and  Keejier  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  or  any  two  of  them,  with  a  bishop 
ami  a  temporal  lord  of  the  Council,  and  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas,  or  two  other  justices  in  their 
absence,  to  caill  before  them  persons  offending 
in  the  above-mentioned  respects,  and  to  in- 
flict such  punishment,  not  extending  to  death, 
as  might  be  imposed  were  they  convicted  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  law.  This  seems  to 
have  been  not  so  much  the  creation  of  an 
entirely  new  court,  as  a  Parliamentary  recog- 
nition of  certain  powers  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion long  claimed  by  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  limitation  of  their  exercise  to  what  may 
bo  regarded  as  practically  a  committee  of  that 
body.  The  Privy  Council  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  meet  in  the  Star  Chamber,  but 
now  this  term  Star  Chamber  l>egan  to  l>e 
definitely  applied  to  the  now  court  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  Council.  The  wordB  do  not 
occur  in  the  bill  itself,  only  in  the  head- 
ing, but  in  the  Act  20  Henry  VII.,  which 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the 
title  is  actually  employed. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  was  extended  beyond  the  Act 
3  Henry  VII.,  so  that  in  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  it  included  most  M  misdemea- 
nours of  an  aggravated  nature,  such  as 
disturbances  of  the  public  peace,  assaults 
accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  violence, 
conspiracies,  and  libels.  Besides  these,  every 
misdemeanour  came  within  the  proper  scope 
of  its  inquiry ;  those  especially  of  public 
importance,  and  for  which  the  law,  a6 
then  understood,  hud  provided  no  sufficient 
punishment."  (Hallam.)  At  the  same  time 
the  limitation  as  to  the  judges  came  to  be 
disregarded,  and  anv  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  wan  allowed  to  sit.  Thus  the  Star 
Chamber  Wame,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  a 
sort  of  scratch  tribunal  consisting  of  privy 
counciilora,  a  change  which,  according  to 
Hallam.  probably  took  place  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  during  a  great  part  at  any  rate 
of  the  Tudor  period,  the  power  of  the  court 
was  beneficially  exercised.  '•  It  is  the  effect 
of  this  court,"  says  Sir  Thoinas  Smith  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  ('omuionicta/th  of  England, 
written  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  "  to 
bridle  such  stout  noblemen  or  gentlemen  who 
would  offer  wrong  by  force  to  any  manner  of 
men,  and  cannot  be  content  to  demand  or 
defend  the  right  by  order  of  the  law."  He 
goe*  <m  to  aserilx'  much  of  the  praise  to 
Wolsey:  "It  begun  long  before,  but  took 


augmentation  and  authority  at  that  time  that 
Cardinal  Wohtey  was  Chancellor  of  England, 
who  of  some  was  thought  to  have  first  de- 
vised that  court  because  that  he,  after  some 
intermission  by  negligence  of  time,  aug- 
mented the  authority  of  it,  which  was  at  that 
time  marvellous  necessary  to  do  to  repress 
the  insolency  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  the  north  parts  of  England  who  .... 
made  almost  an  ordinary  war  among  them- 
selves." Moreover,  it  was  able  to  provido 
equitable  remedies  for  cases  which  could  not 
be  fairly  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  law 
courts.  But  its  power  had  very  early  been 
abused ;  juries  were  summoned  before  it  for 
verdicts  disagreeable  to  the  government,  and 
were  fined  or  imprisoned,  so  that  although 
the  Star  Chaml>er  could  not  itself  condemn 
to  death,  tho  fear  of  its  displeasure  made 
juries  sufficiently  pliant.  Persons  accused 
before  the  court  were  forced  to  incriminate 
themselves  by  examination  upon  oath,  and,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  no  jury  was 
employed  to  determine  the  question  of  guilt. 
It  imposed  ruinous  fines  (though  in  many 
cases  they  were  remitted),  and  began  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  to  sentence  to  the  pillory, 
whipping,  and  cutting  off  the  cars.  Under 
James  I.  and  Charles  L,  tho  Star  Chamber 
became  the  chief  weapon  of  defence  used  by 
the  government  against  its  assailants ;  the 
punishments  inflicted  by  it  in  such  cases  as 
those  of  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick, 
excited  general  indignation ;  and  it  was 
abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament  (July,  1641). 
A  committee  of  the  Lords  in  1661  reported 
"  tint  it  was  fit  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
that  there  be  a  court  of  like  nature  to  tho 
Star  Chamber ;  "  but  the  government  did  not 
venture  to  submit  a  bill  to  this  effect  to  the 
Commons. 

Coke,  4tk  I n rftiufe,  p.  61 1  Htubbs,  Conrf.  Hut., 
iii.,  c.  18 ;  Hallam,  Coud.  Uitt.,  cc.  1,  8. 

[\V.  J.  A.] 

State  Trials,  Thb.  Collections  of 
trials  for  treason  and  others  of  political 
interest  have  been  made  and  published  under 
the  designation  of  State  Trials.  They  are 
often  invaluable  sources  of  historical  informa- 
tion, especially  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  earliest  collection  was  in  six  volumes 
folio,  published  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Howell's  edition  in  thirty-four  volumes 
with  index  includes  all  up  to  1820.  A  useful 
series  of  selections  from  the  State  Trials  is 
issued  from  the  Cambridge  Press  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Willis  Bund  (1880). 

Statutes  may  be  defined  as  written  laws, 
established  by  the  sovereign,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled.  Our  legislation, .  however,  did 
not  take  this  form  for  a  long  time.  Tho 
edicts,  or  assizes  of  Henry  II.,  are  deelar.- 
tions  of  methods  of  procedure  rather  than 
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enactments,  and  most  of  the  legislative  work 
of  Edward  I.  was  done  without  the  co-opera  - 
tion  of  the  Commons.  The  declaration  of 
Edwanl  II.  in  1322,  that  matters  touching 
the  state  of  the  kincr.  the  kingdom,  and 
people  should  he  established  in  Parliament 
by  the  king  with  the  assent  of  the  prelates, 
earls,  barons,  and  the  commonalty,  forms  an 
era  in  the  history  of  our  legislation.  Never- 
theless, the  author  of  the  Mirror,  writing  in 
this  reign,  declares  that  ordinances  made  by 
the  king  and  his  clerks,  by  aliens  and  others, 
took  the  place  of  laws  established  by  Par- 
liament, and  for  a  long  time  our  kings  con- 
stantly neglected  to  gain  the  full  concurrence 
ot  the  three  estates,  legislating  by  ordinances 
or  temporary  regulations  put  forth  by  the 
Council  rather  than  by  statute.  So  long  also 
as  statutes  were  founded  simply  on  petition, 
it  sometimes  happened  that  one  estate  only 
gained  a  statute,  and  more  often  that  the 
statutes  which  were  drawn  after  the  Parlia- 
ment had  broken  up,  and  which  purported 
to  be  answers  to  the  petitions  presented,  were 
more  or  less  contrary  to  them.  To  obviate 
this,  the  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
demanded  and  obtained  that  the  judges  should 
frame  the  statutes  before!  the  end  of  each 
Parliament.  In  the  next  reign  the  present 
system  of  making  statutes  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  introduced.  Statutes  are  written 
laws  ;  yet  such  Laws  us  were  made  before  legal 
memory  -i  f.,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Kichard  I.  —  though  written,  form  part  of  our 
Ux  Hon  *rripla.  Some  written  statutes  also 
are  extant  that  are  not  of  record,  being  con- 
tained only  in  chronicles  and  memorials,  yet 
even  though  a  statute  be  not  of  record,  it  is 
still  part  of  the  written  iaw  if  it  is  within 
legal  memory.  The  earliest  statute  of  record 
is  6  Edward  I.,  called  the  Statute  of  Glou- 
cester. The  first  statute  in  the  printed  col- 
lection is  the  Great  Charter,  9  Hen.  III.,  as 
confirmed  and  entered  on  the  statute  roll  of 
25  Edward  I.  The  statutes  from  the  Great 
Charter  to  the  end  of  Edward  II.  are  said  to 
bo  incerti  ttmport*,  and  arc  called  antiqua, 
while  all  those  that  follow  are  called  tioca 
statHta.  A  statute  takes  effect  from  the 
moment  that  it  has  received  the  royal 
assent,  unless  some  s]>ecial  time  is  expressed 
in  the  statute  itself.  Among  the  rules  to  bo 
observed  in  interpreting  statutes,  it  may  be 
noted  that  a  statute  is  to  be  interpreted  not 
by  the  letter,  but  according  to  the  spirit  and 
intention  with  which  it  was  made  :  and  so 
judges,  whose  business  it  is  to  interpret 
statutes,  sometimes  depart  from  the  mere 
words  ;  that  remedial  statutes  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted  in  a  wider,  penal  in  a  narrower 
fashion  ;  and  that  though  it  was  formerly  held 
that  if  a  statute  repealing  an  earlier  one  was 
itself  repealed,'  the  earlier  statute  was  thereby 
revived;  since  13  A:  14  Vict.,  c.  21,  this  is  no 
lenger  the  rule.  Statutes  have  been  named 
in  different  ways  at  different  times,  being 


called  sometimes  by  the  name  of  the  place 
where  they  were  made,  as  the  Statute  of 
Mertou,  sometimes  by  their  subject,  as  Ik 
Jfonit  VoHditioHitltbn*  ;  and  sometimes  by 
their  first  words,  a*  Qtua  Emptors*.  They 
an-  now  described  by  the  year  of  the  king's 
reign  in  which  they  were  made,  with  the 
chapter,  and  when  two  sessions  have  been 
held  in  one  vear,  with  the  statute  denoting  the 
session  in  which  it  was  enacted,  as  1  William  4 
Mary,  St.  2,  c.  2  (the  Bill  of  Rights  .  Statutes 
are  now  divided  into  Public  General  Acts ; 
Local  and  Personal  Acts,  declared  Public ; 
Private  Acts  printed  and  Private  Acts  not 
printed,  t'p  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.  our 
statutes  arc  in  Latin  ;  in  his  reign  French 
was  also  used,  and  became  the  constant  lan- 
guage of  legislation  until  Henry  VI.  Some 
of  the  statutes  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 
are  in  English;  but  Henry  VII.  was  the  first 
king  whose  statutes  are  all  expressed  in  our 
own  tongue. 

Stubba,  Const.  ]Ki8Kim  ;  Stephen,  Com. 

mentarie$,  i.,  Introd. ;  Bacon,  Abridgment  of  fJU 
Statute*.  r\v\  H.] 

Steele,  Sm  Richard  (b.  1671,  rf.  172S) 
was  born  in  Dublin.  At  Oxford  he  became 
acquainted  with  Addison,  and  when  after 
failing  there  and  in  the  army,  he  aspired  to 
a  literary  career,  Addison  got  him  introduc- 
tions to  the  Whig  leaders,  on  whose  behalf 
he  soon  distinguished  himself.  In  1709  he 
cntCi-ed  Parliament,  but  his  pamphlets,  The 
Critit  and  The  Enghxhman,  led  to  his  expul- 
sion by  the  irate  Tory  majority.  After  the 
accession  of  George  I.  he  was  knightod, 
elected  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  wrote 
numerous  political  pimphlets.  He  quarrelled 
with  his  party  utiout  the  Peerage  Pill,  and, 
not  succeeding  in  his  literary  and  stock- 
jobbing projeets,  retired  to  Carmarthen,  his 
wife's  home,  where  he  died.  Of  his  literary 
eminence  there  is  no  need  to  speak  here.  As  a 
political  writer  Steele  was  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  sagacious  of  the  Whigs,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was,  in  a  great  degree,  free, 
from  the  narrowness  which  came  over  some 
of  the  "  old  Whijrs,"  in  George  I.'s  nz-ign. 
His  political  jtamphlots  fire  among  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  controversial 
literature  of  the  period. 

Steenie  was  the  pet  name  given  by 
James  [.  to  his  favourite,  George  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Steinkirk,  Tu  Battle  or  (Aug.  4, 
1692).  fought  between  William  III.  and  the 
French  soon  after  the  naval  victory  of  I,a 
Hague,  The  enemy  had  taken  Namur.  <  >n 
the  frontier  of  Brabant.  Luxemburg  was  left 
to  oppose  the  English  king.  William's  head- 
quarters wen;  at  Lambeque.  Luxemburg's 
about  six  miles  off  at  Steinkirk.  while  still 
farther  off  lay  a  large  force  under  Marshal 
Boufflcrs.  The  country  between  the  armies 
was  exceedingly  difficult.    A  traitor  in  the 
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English  army  had  habituailly  informed  Mar- 
shal Luxemburg  of  the  movements  of  the 
allien.  His  correspondence  was  discovered, 
and  with  pistol  at  his  breast  he  was  forced  to 
write  false  information  dictated  by  William. 
The  French  commander  was  thrown  off  his 
guard.  The  whole  of  the  allied  army  marched 
down  upon  him  in  the  night.  His  outposts 
were  driven  back,  but  the  progress  of  Wil- 
liam's forces  was  obstructed  by  several  fences 
and  ditches,  and  Luxemburg  was  able  to  got  his 
troops  into  order.  Meanwhile,  Boufflers  was 
coming  up.  Mackay's  division  was  the  first 
to  engage.  The  enemy  were  attacked  and 
routed.  It  was  determined  to  send  Louis' 
household  troops  against  the  English.  After  a 
bloody  struggle  our  men  were  borne  down. 
Count  Solmes  refused  to  bring  up  his  infantry 
to  their  support,  and  the  division  was  nearly 
destroyed.  The  French  loss  was  about  7,000, 
and  that  of  the  allies  was  not  much  greater. 
The  English  army  and  the  English  nation 
loudly  expressed  "their  resentment  against 
Solmes. 

Macaulay,  Hi«f.  of  Eng. 

Stephen,  Kixo  (4.  cirea  1094,  r.  1  135— 
1154),  was  the  third  son  of  Stephen,  Count 
of  Blois,  and  Adela,  daughter  of  William  tho 
Conqueror.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  his  uncle  Henry  I.,  from  whom  he  received 
in  marriage  Matilda  or  Maud  of  Boulogne, 
niece  of  the  queen.  He  took  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  his  cousin  the  Empress  Maud,  but 
immediately  on  the  death  of  Henry  I.  he 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king.  The 
dislike  of  Maud's  husl»and,  Creofrrey  of  Anjou, 
contributed  in  great  measure  to  Stephen's 
success,  and  at  first  he  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion. But  his  misgovern nn 'iit.  and  his  con- 
duct towards  the  Church  and  the  officials 
of  the  administration  rapidly  alienated  his 
friends,  and  in  1 1 38  the  Empress  invaded 
England  in  company  with  her  brother,  Robert 
of  ( Jlouccster.  From  1 1 38  to  1 1 45  was  a  period 
of  complete  anarchy,  sometimes  one,  some- 
times the  other  party  gaining  the  upper  hand. 
Ever)'  lord  of  a  castle  acted  as  king  in  his 
own  domain.  The  fearful  effects  of  feudal 
government  were  for  the  first  and  last  time 
fully  exemplified  in  England.  In  1145 
Kobcrt  of  (Jlouccster  died,  and  the  Em- 
press retired  to  Normandy  leaving  Stephen 
master  of  England.  But  in  1162  her  son 
Henry  landed  in  England,  and  tho  war 
was  renewed.  In  1153  a  treaty  was  made 
at  Wallingford  by  which  Stephen  was  to 
retain  tho  crown  during  his  lifetime,  when  it 
was  to  pass  to  Henry.  In  the  next  year 
Stephen  died  at  Dover  Priory  on  Oct.  25. 
By  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  Stephen  had 
three  sons  and  two  daughters— Eustace,  his 
intended  heir,  who  died  in  1153;  William, 
who  received  the  patrimonial  estate  and  the 
earldom  of  Sum  v,  and  died  in  the  service  of 
Henry  II.  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse  in  1 160 ; 


Mary,  who  became  a  nun,  but  leaving  her  con- 
vent married  Matthew  of  Flanders ;  Baldwin 
and  Maud  who  died  young.  Stephen  possessed 
bravery,  generosity,  and  the  other  simple 
virtues  of  a  soldier;  but  his  position  required 
him  to  be  false,  and  no  man  trusted  him, 
knowing  that  he  could  trust  no  one.  He 
was  quite  commonplace,  and  might  have  been 
more  successful  if  more  unscrupulous  or  less 
honest.  A  terrible  picture  of  the  anarchy  of 
Stephen's  reign  is  drawn  by  the  English 
Chronicler.  "  When  tho  traitors  [i.*.,  the 
barons]  perceived  that  he  was  a  mild  man, 
and  soft  and  good,  and  did  no  justice,  then 
did  they  all  wonder  .  .  .  every  powerf id  man 
made  his  castles,  and  held  them  against  him. 
They  cruelly  oppressed  the  wretched  men  of 
tho  land  with  castle-works.  When  the  castle* 
were  made,  they  filled  them  with  devils  and 
evil  men.  Then  they  took  those  men  that 
they  thought  had  any  property,  both  by  night 
and  by  day,  peasant  men  and  women,  and  put 
them  in  prison  for  their  gold  and  silver,  and 
tortured  them  with  unutterable  tortures  .  .  . 
Many  thousand  they  killed  with  hunger;  I 
cannot  and  may  not  tell  all  the  wounds  or  all 
the  tortures  which  they  indicted  on  wretched 
men  in  this  bind,  and  that  lasted  the  nineteen 
years  while  Stephen  was  king :  and  e  ver  it 
was  worse  and  worse.  They  laid  imposts  on 
the  towns  continually,  and  when  the  wretched 
men  had  no  more  to  give  they  robbed  and 
burned  all  the  towns,  so  that  thou  mightest 
well  go  all  a  day's  journey,  and  thou  shouldest 
never  find  a  man  sitting  in  a  town,  or  tho 
land  tillt*d  .  .  .  Never  yet  had  more  wretched- 
ness been  in  the  land,  nor  did  heathen  men 
ever  do  worse  than  they  did.  .  .  .  The  bishops 
and  the  clergy  constantly  cursed  them,  but 
nothing  came  of  it ;  for  they  were  all  accursed 
and  forsworn,  and  forlorn.  However  a  man 
tilled,  the  earth  bare  no  corn,  for  the  land 
was  all  fordone  by  such  deeds ;  and  they 
said  openly  that  Christ  and  his  saints  slept." 

G&ta  SUnthani;  Htxham  Chronidr  (6nrt«et 
8oe. ) ;  ,1  i4..l-i  >.!  .-on  UhromcU ;  Stubbs,  On*t. 
Ui$t.;  Unwrd.UUt.o/Ent.         [F.  S  P.J 

Steward,  The  Lord  HlOH,  was  a  great 
officer  in  the  court  of  the  Norman  kings,  but 
all  his  important  functions  were  very  early  as- 
signed to  the  Justiciar,  and  tho  office  soon  lie- 
came  little  more  than  honorary.  It  was  here- 
ditary in  the  house  of  Leicester,  and  was 
inherited  by  Henry  IV.,  and  so  absorbed  into 
the  royal  dignity.  Since  that  date  it  has  only 
been  conferred  for  some  occasion,  and  the 
office  ce  ases  when  the  business  which  required 
it  is  ended;  and  this  occasion  has  usually 
been  when  a  person  was  to  be  tried 
Is-fore  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Stewaid 
had  his  own  court,  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
was  defined  in  the  Articiili  mper  Carta*,  but 
despite  this  there  are  many  complaints  in 
subsequent  reigns  of  the  encroachment  of  the 
Steward's  court,  and  in  1390  the  powers  of 
the  court  were  once  more  limited. 
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Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1052 
— 1070),  is  first  heard of  as  a  chaplain,  adviser,  \ 
and  minister  of  Queen  Emma,  and  in  1043 
was  made  Bishop  of  Elmham,  but  almost 
immediately  afterwards  deposed  on  the  occa-  | 
sion  of  a  quarrel  between  his  patroness  and  I 
the  king.  But  in  the  next  year  he  made  his 
pence  with  Edward,  and  was  restored  to  his 
see.  During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  we  find  Stigand  heading  the 
English  party  in  the  Church,  and  strongly 
opposing  the  Normanising  tendencies  of  the 
king.  The  bishopric  of  Winchester  was  given 
to  him  in  1047,  and  on  the  flight  of  Robert  of 
Jumieges  in  1052  Stigand  obtained  the  arch- 
bishopric. He  still  continued  to  hold  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  seems  to  have 
been  energetic  and  conciliatory  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  Cm  the 
death  of  Edward,  Stigand  summoned  the 
Witenagemot  which  elected  Harold,  but  the 
archbishop  did  not  actually  crown  the  king. 
After  Harold's  death  it  was  Stigand  who 
anointed  Edgar  Atheling  as  king,  and  who 
when  the  cause  of  the  young  prince  was 
proved  to  be  hopeless,  made  peace  between 
him  and  the  Conqueror.  Stig.ind  was  present  | 
at  William's  coronation,  and  did  homage  to 
him,  and  was  one  of  the  Englishmen  whom 
the  king  took  over  with  him  to  Normandy 
in  1067.  But  the  oppression  of  the  Norman 
nobles  drove  the  English  to  revolt,  and 
Stigand  tied  with  Edgar  to  the  Scotch  court. 
Subsequently  we  find  the  archbishop  among 
the  small  band  of  patriots  who  held  out 
against  the  Normans  among  the  fens  of  Ely. 
Taken  prisoner  with  the  others  in  1072 
he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment at  Winchester,  where  no  died.  Ho  had 
previously  (in  1070)  been  deposed  from  his 
archbishopric,  three  charges  being  brought 
against  him.  (1)  That  he  held  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester  together  with  his  archbishopric, 
this  being  uncanonical;  (2)  that  he  had 
assumed  the  archbishopric  during  the  lifetime 
of  Robert,  who  had  been  unlawfully  deposed,  , 
and  (3)  that  he  had  received  the  pallium  from  J 
the  anti-Pope  Benedict.  Of  his  character, 
Dr.  Hook  says,  "  Stigand  was  neither  a  hero 
nor  a  saint.    He  did  not  the  moral 

force  or  the  intellectual  power  which  enables 
a  great  mind  to  make  adverse  circumstances  a 
stepping  stone  to  usefulness  and  honour ;  and 
he  did  not  jiossess  the  meaner  ambition  of 
those  who,  failing  in  the  arena  of  manly 
contest,  are  satisfied  with  the  effeminate 
applause  which  is  elicited  by  sentimentalism 
and  romance.  But  Stigand  was  a  sturdy 
patriot,  in  whose  breast  beat  an  honest  Eng- 
lish heart." 

Au9lo.S<uo*  ChrouMt;  William  of  Malmes- 
bury;  Hook,  IwfcMftftipt ;  Freeinao,  Isms* 

Stile,  Johx,  a  servant  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
his  messenger  on  several  important  occasions. 
From  the  mention  of  his  name  in  the  instruc- 


tions given  to  Wolsey  with  regard  to  the 
treaty  of  marriage  between  Henry  and 
Margaret  of  Savoy,  he  seems  to  have  taken 
some  part  in  the  more  private  arrangements 
on  the  subject,  and  he  was  also  one  of  Henry's 
confidential  messengers  with  reference  to  the 
king's  matrimonial  plans  in  Naples,  In  1502, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  John  Stile  seems 
to  have  fallen  temporarily  into  disgrace,  as 
there  is  a  mention  of  a  pardon  being  granted 
him  on  June  16  of  that  year. 

Stillington,  Rorert  (4  1491),  after 
holding  minor  preferments,  was  in  1466  made 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  was  a  strong 
Yorkist,  and  in  1467  was  entrusted  with  the 
Great  Seal.  He  held  it  till  1470,  and  again 
from  1472  to  1475.  After  Edward's  death 
Stillington  became  an  adherent  of  Richard, 
and  drew  up  the  Act  by  which  Edward's 
children  wen*  bastardised.  On  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short 
while,  but  soon  obtained  pardon.  In  1487. 
however,  he  was  implicated  in  the  attempt  of 
Lambert  Simncl,  for  which  he  was  kept  in 
prison  till  his  death. 

Stirling,  a  town  of  Scotland,  situated  on 
the  Forth,  was  one  of  the  four  burghs  given 
up  to  the  English  (1174)  as  security  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  tho  Treaty  of 
Falaise,  but  was  restored  to  Scotland  by 
Richard  I.  (1186).  In  1297  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  battle  between  WaUace  and  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  and  in  1 304  was  taken  by  Edward  I ., 
after  being  defended  for  three  months  by 
Sir  William  Oliphant  In  1313—14  it  was 
besieged  by  Edward  Bruce,  and  after  the 
liattle  of  Bannockburn,  which  was  fought  in 
the  endeavour  to  relievo  it,  was  surrendered 
by  the  governor,  Mowbray.  In  1339  it  again 
fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  Scotch,  being  given 
up  by  its  governor,  Thomas  Rokeby.  In  1 57 1 
an  attempt  was  made  on  it  by  the  party  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  in  1683  it  was  taken  by 
tho  Ruthven  conspirators.  During  the  dis- 
turbances of  1639  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  in  1715  was  occupied  by 
Argyle  against  the  Jacobites.  In  1746  it  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Pretender. 

Stirling,  The  Battle  of  (Sept.  11, 
1-J97),  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  Sir 
William  Wallace  and  the  Scotch  over  the 
English,  who  were  led  by  Warenne,  Earl 
of  Surrey,  and  by  Cressingham.  Wallace 
fell  on  the  English,  who  numbered  about 
50,000  men,  as  they  were  in  process  of  cross- 
ing a  narrow  bridge  over  the  Forth,  and  cut 
them  to  pieces,  killing  Cressingham. 

Stockdale  Hansard.  Cases  or 
(1837 — 40),  arose  from  tho  publication  by 
Hansard,  by  order  of  the  Commons,  of  a  report, 
which  described  a  book  published  by  Stockdale 
as  indecent.  Stockdale  suing  Hansard  for 
libel,  the  Queen's  Bench  decided  that  the 
order  of  the  House  was  no  justification.  After 
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B  suits  had  been  brought,  and  Stockdale  and 
i  sheriff*  committed  by  the  Commons,  an 
t  was  passed  preventing  any  suit  in  future 
wearing  papers  printed  by  order  of  either 

•use. 

Stoke,  The  Battlb  ok  (June  16, 1487),  the 
t  battle  between  the  rival  houses  of  York 
1  Lancaster,  was  fought  between  the 
rkist  adherents  of  Ljtmbcrt  Simnel  and 
nry  VII.  at  a  small  village  near  Newark, 
in  de  la  Pole,  Earl  uf  Lincoln,  Lords  Lovcl 
i  Fitzgerald  led  tho  revoltors,  assisted  by 
experienced  German  general,  Martin 
iwarz,  at  the  head  of  2,000  mercenaries. 
[<t  an  obstinate  conflict  of  three  hours' 
ration,  on  account  of  their  numerical 
wrioritv  the  royal  forces,  commanded  by 
nry  Vll.  in  person,  prevailed.  Not  one 
tho  rebel  leaders  escaped.  Simnel  was 
en  prisoner,  und  the  revolt  was  thoroughly 
•pressed. 

5 tone,  George,  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
1707,  d.  1764),  was  the  son  of  a  banker, 
rough  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
tie,  he  became  in  early  life  Dean  of  Deny, 
1  then  successively  Bishop  of  Kildare 
I  Dcrry,  and  in  1747  was  made  primate, 
ring  Lord  Dorset's  vicoroyalty  ne  was 
tually  governor  of  Ireland,  and  he  ruled  it 
means  of  the  pension  list  In  1755  he  was 
-nissed  from  the  Privy  Council,  but  in  1759 
in  joined  the  ministerial  party.  He  was 
•  d  the  "Beauty  of  Holiness,"  and  was 
y  unpopular.  He  was,  however,  a  liberal 
n,  and  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  Catholic 
ibilities. 

L*cky,  Hilt,  of  Eng.  m  the  Eighteenth  On. 
fury;  Flowden,  Hi«t.  of  Ireland;  Walpole,  Me- 
moir* «/  the  Reign  of  George  II. 

Itorie,  Da.  John  (d.  1571),  was  in  Jan., 
S,  whilst  a  member  of  the  House  of 
imons,  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
jcant-at-Arms,  "probably,"  says  Hallam, 
r  some  ebullition  of  virulence  against  the 
ages  of  religion."    Under  Mary,  Storie 
ime  ono  of  the  most  violent  enemies  of  tho 
•rmation,  and  a  leading  persecutor.  He 
queen's  proctor  at  the  trial  of  Arch- 
op  Cranmer,  and  in  1569  made  a  violent 
eh  in  the  House  against  tho  Supremacy 
He  was  subsequently  imprisoned  for 
sing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
lis  release  went  abroad,  where  he  occupied 
<elf  in  plotting  against  Elizabeth's  govern - 
t.    He  is  said  to  have  been  plotting  the 
h  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  in  order  to 
)th  tho  way  "  for  his  mother's  marriage 
somo  Catholic  prince,"  when  he  was 
igled  on  board  a  vessel  at  Antwerp  bv  a 
named  Parker,  one  of  Burleigh's  spies, 
carried  to  Yarmouth.    He  was  tortured 
ctort  his  secrets,  and  shortly  afterwards 
hanged. 

fcowe,  John  {b.  circa  1625,  d.  1605),  was 


a  London  citizen  and  most  industrious  anti- 
q  uarian.  Besides  minor  works,  such  as  his  Sum  ■ 
nwrtc  of  Englieh  Chronicle*  (1561),  his  Flora 
J I  tiarum,  his  contributions  to  Holinshed, 
and  to  editions  of  Chaucer,  he  is  chiefly  known 
for  his  Survay  of  Loudon,  published  m  1598, 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
attempts  at  a  history  of  London.  He  suffered 
from  great  poverty  in  his  old  age. 

Au  enlarged  edition  of  Stowe's  Surrau  was 
published  by  Strype  in  1720,  and  reissued  with 
further  enlargement*  in  2  vol*,  folio  (1754). 

Stowell,  William  Scott,  Lord  (A.  1745, 
d.  1836),  was  the  elder  brother  of  Lord  Eldon. 
From  the  Grammar  School  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  he  went  up  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  as  a  scholar,  and  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  Cam- 
den Reader  in  ancient  history,  while  in 
the  meantime  he  was  studying  for  the  bar. 
He  proved  an  admirable  lecturer,  but,  leaving 
Oxford  in  1777,  practised  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
and  Admiralty  Courts.  Practice  flowed  in 
to  him  at  once.  In  1783  he  was  appointed 
Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Faculties,  and  five 
years  later  Judge  of  the  Consistory  Court  and 
Advocate-General,  with  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and,  ten  years  later,  he  became  Judge  of 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  In  1790  he 
had  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  Downton, 
but  during  a  long  career  in  Parliament  he 
scarcely  ever  made  a  long  speech.  In  1821 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  As  a  judge 
he  cannot  be  too  highlv  praised.  He  ranks 
even  higher  than  his  distinguished  brother. 
He  was  painstaking,  clear,  and  logical  in  his 
decisions,  and  displayed  a  breadth  of  learning 
and  research  which  has  done  much  to  form 
our  international  law.  "  He  formed,"  says  a 
contemporary  writer,  "a  system  of  rational 
law  from  the  ill-fashioned  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors, erecting  a  temple  of  jurisprudence, 
and  laying  its  foundations  not  on  fleeting 
policy,  or  in  occasional  interests,  but  in  uni- 
versal and  immutable  justice." 

Haggard,  Report*;  Annual  Obituary,  1837. 

Strafford.  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl 
of  (*.  April,  1693, rf.  May  12,  1641),  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Wentworth,  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  represented  York- 
shire in  Parliament  from  1613  to  1628,  with 
the  exception  of  the  assembly  of  1626,  when 
he  was  incapacitated  by  being  ap]x>inted 
sheriff.  In  Parliament  Wentworth  main- 
tained an  independent  position,  inclining 
rather  to  the  popular  party  than  to  the  court. 
In  1621  he  opposed  the  attempt  of  James  to 
limit  the  rights  of  Parliament,  and  proposed 
a  protestation.  In  1627  he  opposed  the  forced 
loan  levied  by  Charles,  and  was  for  a  short 
time  in  confinement.  In  tho  Parliament  of 
1628  he  for  a  timo  exercised  great  influence 
in  the  Commons,  and  attempted  to  embody 
the  liberties  of  the  subject  in  a  bill,  and 
thereby  to  lay  a  secure  foundation  for  the 
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future,  and  reconcile  king1  and  Commons. 
But  he  did  not  share  in  the  general  passion  for 
war  with  Spain  in  1624,  nor  did  he  sympathise 
with  the  objections  of  the  Puritans  to  the 
king's  religious  policy.  What  he  desired 
was  a  tmvernment  intelligent  enough  to  per- 
ceivo  the  real  needs  of  the  nation,  and  strung 
enough  to  carry  out  practical  reforms,  in 
spite  of  tho  opjxwition  of  local  and  class 
interests.  Jt  was  in  accordance  with  these 
ideas  that  Went  worth  entered  the  king's 
Mrvice  He  was  created  a  peer  in  July,  1628, 
ami  became  in  December  of  the  same  year 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  North.  *  He 
entered  the  Privy  Council  in  November,  1629, 
and  become  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  in  the 
summer  of  16:56.  Measures  for  the  better 
carrying  out  of  the  poor  law,  for  the  n  li.-f 
of  commerce,  and  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people  were 
probably  the  results  of  his  presence  in  the 
Council.  In  the  North  his  vigorous  enforce- 
ments of  the  law  without  respect  of  persons 
was  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  adminis- 
tration. In  Ireland  his  abilities  had  freer 
HcojH-.  He  protected  trade,  founded  the  flax 
manufacture,  organised  a  respectable  army, 
and  introduced  many  reforms  into  the  Church 
and  the  administration.  But  his  harshness 
to  individuals,  and  his  intolerance  of  oppo- 
sition gained  him  numerous  enemies  amongst 
the  English  colonists,  whilst  his  disregard  of 
the  king's  promises  to  the  native  Irish,  and 
the  threatened  Plantation  of  Coimaught, 
created  feelings  of  distrust  and  dread,  which 
bore  fruit  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  In  Sept., 
163'J,  he  was  summoned  to  England,  and  be- 
came at  once  the  leading  spirit  in  the  com- 
mittee of  eight,  to  whom  Scotch  affairs  were 
entrusted,  and  the  king's  chief  adviser.  In 
Jan.,  It!  10.  he  was  created  Earl  of  Stratford. 
By  his  advice  the  king  summoned  the  Short 
Parliament,  and  dissolved  it  when  it  became 
unruly.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  Scotland,  be  suggested  expedients  of 
every  kind — a  loan  from  Spain,  the  debase- 
ment of  tho  coinage,  and  the  employment 
of  the  Irish  army  to  subdue  Scotland,  or 
if  necessary  to  keep  down  England.  The 
king  ap]>ointed  him  Lieutenant -Ocneral  of 
the  English  army  (Aug.  20.  1640),  but  his 
energy  could  not  avert  defeat,  and  when  the 
council  of  j>eers  advised  the  king  to  summon 
a  Parliament,  his  fate  was  assured.  In  spite 
of  illness  Strafford  hurried  up  to  Loudon  to 
impeach  the  popular  leaders  for  treasonable 
correspondence.  Pym  moved  Strafford's  im- 
peachment on  Nov.  11,  and  he  was  arrested 
the  same  dav.  His  trial  began  in  West- 
minster Hall"  on  March  22,  1641.  The  ex- 
treme party  in  tho  Commons,  dissatisfied 
with  the  slow  and  doubtful  course  of  impeach- 
ment, brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder  (April 
10\  which  passed  its  third  reading  in  tho 
Commons  on  April  21,  and  in  the  Lords  on 
Alay  h.    The  king's  attempts  to  save  Straf- 


ford, and  above  all  the  discovery  of  the  first 
■  Army  Plot,  sealed  his  fate,  and  prevented  the 
I  acceptance  of  a  suggested  compromise,  whuli 
would  have  saved  his  life,  but  incapacitate 
him  from  all  office.  The  king  postponed  hu 
answer  as  long  as  he  could,  and  c  onsulted  the 
bishops  and  judges,  but  the  danger  of  i 
popular  rising  induced  him  to  yield,  he  gate 
his  assent  to  the  bill  (May  10 J,  and  Strafford 
was  executed  on  May  12.  His  attainder  wai 
reversed  in  1662. 

Gardiner,  tfirt.  of  Eng.,  164S;  Hath. 

worth,  it  :  .  a\  CoUfctioti*  ;  Stratford  Pay*:i; 
Life  of  Stratford  in  Forsters  Brituh  Stat*,**, 
™»-  H  [C.  H.  F.J 

Straff  or  diaus.  The  bill  of  attainder 
against  Strafford  passed  the  third  rwadinjr. 
(April  2,  1641)  by  a  majority  of  204  against 
b'J.  Mr.  William  Wheeler,  M.P.  for  West- 
bury,  took  down  the  names  of  the  minority, 
copies  of  tho  list  got  abroad,  and  ote  *a* 
posted  up  in  the  Old  Palace  Yanl,  West- 
minster, with  the  addition  44  these  are  the 
Straffordians,  betrayers  of  their  country. " 
The  list  included  the  names  of  Selden.  Lml 
I%by»  Orlando  Bridgeman,  and  Hollwrce. 
It  did  not  contain  those  of  Falkland  and 
Hyde,  who  voted  for  the  bill.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  division  lists  was  at  this  timr  a 
breach  of  privilege.  The  House  itself  first 
published  the  names  of  members  voting  in 
the  year  1836. 

"  Clarendon.  Ritt.  of  the  Rebellion ;  T.  L  San- 
ford,  Stvdiet  o/  the  6rwl  RebctUon. 

Straits  Settlements,  The.  situated 
in  tho  Straits  of  Malacca,  comprise  Singapore, 
Penang,  with  Welleslev  Province  and  'IV 
Dindings ;  and  Malacca*  In  1906  the  bound- 
aries  were  extended  so  as  to  include  Labuan. 
These  settlements,  originally  formed  under 
the  Indian  government,  were  transferred  to 
the  chargo  of  the  Colonial  Office,  1867.  The 
government  of  the  collective  colonv  at  Singa- 
pore is  vested  in  a  governor  and  executant 
and  legislative  councils.  Penang  and 
Malacca  have  each  a  resident  councillor, 
under  the  Governor  of  Singapore.  The  popula- 
tion, numbering  a  little  over  half  a  million,  i* 
very  mixed,  and  includes  Malays,  Chinese. 
Bengalese,  Arabs,  Burmese,  Siamese,  and 
numerous  other  races.  Associated  with  the 
colony  is  a  group  of  protected  native  states. 

Stratford,  John,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury [d.  134St,  first  appears  tl  sitting 
in  Parliament  in  1317.  He  was  frequently 
employed  on  emliassies  by  Edward  II..  and 
iu  1323  was  made  Bishop  of  Winchester  by 
the  Pope,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  king, 
who,  however,  eventually  recognised  hini- 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  deposition," 
Edward  II.,  but  though  he  saw  the  neceeWJ 
of  getting  rid  of  the  infatuated  king,  he  did 
not  wish  to  put  the  ]>ower  into  the  h;inds  of 
Isabella  and  Mortimer.  His  opposition  to 
the  guilty  pair  led  to  his  persecution,  and  i» 
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was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  forest  in 
Hampshire,  when*  he  re  ma  ined  till  the  full 
of  Mortimer.  Edward  III.  made  him  Chan- 
cellor in  1330.  and  he  won  translated  to  the 
Bee  of  Canterbury  in  133:1.  He  held  the 
Great  Seal  twice  again,  from  1335  to  1337 
and  for  a  short  period  in  1340.  In  this  latter 
year  occurred  the  great  quarrel  l>etween  the 
king  and  the  archbishop.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Stratford  was  a  faithful  minister  to 
Kdward,  but  it  whs  impossible  for  him  to  find 
money  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
costly  French  wars.  Edward,  angered  by 
his  wunt  of  money  and  the  ill-success  of  his 
expedition,  turned'  round  on  the  archbishop 
and  accused  him  of  malversation.  A  lengthy 
dispute  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
king  being  desirous  of  bringing  Stratford 
beforo  the  Council,  the  jK-ers  declared  that  a 
peer  could  onlv  be  tried  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  thus  incidentally  establishing  an  im- 
portant privilege.  The  archbishop  having 
got  Parliament  on  his  side,  the  king  was  com-  I 
pellcd  to  give  in,  and  a  reconciliation  fol- 
lowed. Stratford  was  often  employed  by  the 
king  on  impoitant  affairs,  but  he  never  again 
received  the  chancellorship.  Though  they 
can  hardly  rank  as  statesmen,  the  archbishop 
and  his  brother  were  able  and  faithful  min- 
isters, anxious  to  check  the  extravagance  of  the 
king,  and  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Hook.  Archbi*ho,>*  of  Ointtrlury  ;  W.  Long- 
man,  Edward  the  Third. 

Stratton,THE  Battle  or  (Mav  16, 1643). 
took  place  during  the  Great  Rebellion.  The 
Parliamentary  forces  under  General  Chudleigh, 
Sir  Richard  Bullcr,  Sir  Alexander  Carew, 
and  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  were  defeated  by 
the  Cornish  army  under  Sir  Ralph  Hopton 
and  Sir  Bcvil  Grenville.  The  Parliamentary 
forces  were  weakened  by  the  detachment  of 
Sir  George  Chudleigh  with  all  their  cavalry. 
They  were  |  mated  on  the  top  of  Stratton  Hill, 
which  the  Cornish  army  after  several  hours' 
hard  fighting  succeeded  in  storming.  General 
Chudleigh  and  1,700  prisoner*  were  taken, 
together  with  thirteen  guns,  and  all  the 
baggage  and  stores  <>f  the  defeated  army. 

Strickland,  Aohm  (6.  moo,  d.  1874), 

the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Strickland, 
of  Reydon  Hall,  Suffolk,  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works  of  fiction  and  poetry.  She 
published  Lire*  of  the  tjiteeu*  of  Emjland  fnm 
the  Sormnn  Conquest,  12  vols.,  1S40 — 18  (new 
ed.,  8  vols.,  1851 — 52),  which  attained  great 
popularity.  The  work  is  interesting,  and 
written  in  a  lively  style,  but  the  author's 
judgment  was  not  sufficiently  critical,  nor 
her  acquaintance  with  general  English  his- 
tory wide  enough,  for  it  to  Ik-  of  much  value 
as  an  authority.  In  I860— 59  she  wrote  Lire* 
of  the  Qntrtn  of  Scotland,  which  includes  an 
elaborate,  but  not  conclusive,  vindication  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  In  1806  she  published 
Lire*  of  the  Seven  Jttthr.pt 


Strode,  William  (d.  1645),  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
last  Parliament  of  James  I.,  and  the 
five  Parliaments  of  his  son.  In  the  third 
Parliament  of  Charles  he  took  jmrt  in  the 
tumult  caused  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Speaker's  refusal  to  put  Eliot's  resolutions, 
for  which  he  was  called  before  the  Council 
and  imprisoned  until  January,  1640.  In  the 
Long  Parliament  he  is  mentioned  by  Clarendon 
as  u  one  of  those  ephori  who  most  avowed  the 
curbing  and  suppressing  of  majesty,"  and 
"  one  of  the  fiercest  men  of  the  party,  and  of 
the  party  only  for  his  fierceness."  On  Dec. 
24,  1040,  he  introduced  the  bill  for  annual 
Parliaments,  and  on  Nov.  28,  in  1641,  moved 
that  the  kingdom  should  l>e  put  in  a  posture 
o!  defence.  He  did  not  scruple  to  avow  that 
the  safety  of  the  Parliament  depended  on  the 
Scottish  army.  M  Tho  sons  of  Zeruiah,"  he 
said  (referring  to  the  court  party),  "are  too 
strong  for  us."  He  waB  one  of  the  five  mem- 
bers impeached  by  the  king  (Jan.,  16421.  After 
the  Civil  War  began  ho  took  an  active  part 
against  the  king  in  Somerset,  and  in  his  place 
in  the  Commons  opposed  all  proposals  to  treat. 

S.  K.  Gardiuer,  Ui$t.  of  Eho.,  1603— 1642,  and 
Great  Cinl  li  ar,  1642— 1649. 

Strongbow  was  the  surname  of  Richard 
de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  nobleman  of 
ruined  fortunes  and  adventurous  spirit.  It 
was  this  doubtless  that  made  him  eager  to 
accept  the  hand  of  Eva,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Leinster,  and  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Ireland.  He  applied  to  Henry  for  leave,  and 
got  a  dubious  answer,  which  became  finally 
an  absolute  prohibition,  but  in  spite  of  it  ho 
sailed  from  Milford  Haven  in  1170.  At  once 
he  married  Eva,  and  was  probably  elected 
tanist.  and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Lein- 
ster in  1 1 7 1 .  In  1 1 72  he  joined  Henry  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  returned  to  Ireland  as  governor 
in  1173.  A  mutiny  of  the  soldiery  Wiled 
him  to  suj»ersede  his  friend  Hervcy  Mount- 
Mauriee  by  Raymond  le  Gros,  but  he  refused 
him  the  hand  of  his  sister.  Being  defeated 
by  the  O'Briens  in  1171  he  found  it  necessary 
to  accept  Raymond  as  a  brother-in-law. 
Though  Henry  himself  had  recalled  that 
leader,  the  voice  of  the  soldiery  again  com- 
pellcd  Strongbow  to  make  Raymond  their 
commander.  In  1176  he  died  at  Dublin  of  a 
cancer  in  the  leg,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral.  He  left  but  one  daughter,  Isabel, 
who  brought  his  vast  lands  to  William 
Marshal  of  Pembroke,  her  husband.  Ac- 
cording to  Giraldus  be  never  originated  an 
enterprise,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  guided 
by  others  ;  he.  however,  allows  him  to  ha\-o 
>H>en  just  and  oven  generous,  and  brave  in 
battle.  He  wis  a  munificent  patron  of  the 
Church,  and  wus  the  founder  of  the  priory  of 
Kilmainham. 

Oimldus  Camt.nmsia.  Expugiiniio  Hiberni^ 
LrttcItoB,  Henry  11. 
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Strype,  John  (*•  1*343,  d.  1737),  an 
industrious  compiler  of  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  English  Reformation,  was  vicar 
of  Leyton  in  Essex.  Hia  chief  works  are. 
Eccle$ia*tical  Memorials,  a  Church  history 
under  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary, 
with  invaluable  original  {Miners  in  appendices: 
The  Annals  of  the  Reformation  ;  the  Lives  of 
Cranmer,  Parker,  Grtndal,  Whilgift,  t'heke, 
Smith,  and  Aylmer  ;  and  an  enlarged  edition  of 
Stowe's  Survai/  of  London  (1720).  A  man  of 
*  little  ability  and  some  prejudice,  Strype's  solid 
work  has  made  his  collections  quite"  indispen- 
sable for  the  history  of  the  change  of  religion 
in  England.  Thebest  edition  is  that  of  the 
Oxford  Press  in  octavo. 

Stuart  Family.  The  Stuarts  were 
descended  from  a  certain  Walter  FiU-Alan, 
lord  of  Oswestry,  who  entered  the  service 
of  David  I.,  by  whom  he  was  created  High 
Steward  of  Scotland.  The  office  became 
hereditary  in  the  family.  Alexander,  the 
.fourth  Steward  of  the  Fitz-Alan  stock,  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Largs  in  1263  ;  the 
fifth,  James,  was  one  of  the  regents  appointed 
on  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  ;  the  sixth, 
AValter,  supported  Robert  Bruce,  commanded 
a  division  at  Bannockburn,  and  was  rewarded 
in  1316  by  the  hand  of  Bruce's  daughter, 
Marjory.  Marjory's  Bon,  Roliert,  ruled  Scot- 
land as  regent  during  the  minority  of  David 
II.  and  his  captivity  in  England,  and  upon 
David's  death,  in  1371,  succeeded  to  the 
Scottish  throne.  [For  the  history  of  the 
Stuart  sovereigns  ox  Scotland,  set  Koheht  II. 
and  III.,  James  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  and 
Maky.] 

With  the  accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
to  the  English  throne  (1603]  as  James  I., 
the  history  of  the  Stuart  rule  in  England 
begins ;  it  is  that  of  the  transition  from 
the  personal  government  of  the  Yorkist  and 
Tudor  periods  to  the  Parliamentary  system 
of  Hanoverian  times.  Such  a  transition  was, 
in  England,  inevitable ;  but  to  the  character 
and  policy  of  the  Stuart  kiugs  it  was  due 
that  the  change  had  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  rebellion  and  a  revolution. 
Parliament  had  already  in  the  later  years 
of  Elizabeth  begun  to  assume  a  more  inde- 
pendent attitude;  but  that  queen  had  tact 
enough  to  keep  it  in  good  temin  r,  and,  as  in 
the  question  of  the  monopolies,  knew  when  to 
yield.  But  James  I.  was  utterly  devoid  of 
tact,  and  never  succeeded  in  making  himself 
respected.  More  than  this,  he  continually 
forced  upon  men's  attention  a  doctrine  of 
prerogative  which  cut  at  the  root  of  English 
liberties.  Moreover,  his  Scotch  experience 
had  rendered  him  singularly  unfit  to  deal 
with  English  ecclesiastical  difficulties.  The 
time  had  come  for  concessions  to,  or  at  any 
rate  considerate  treatment  of,  the  Puritans. 
But  Janus,  though  he  did  not,  as  Charles  I., 
regit rd   episcopacy  as  a  sacred  institution, 


valued  it  highly  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
clergy  in  order;  any  concession  to  the  Puri- 
tans would,  he  thought,  weaken  episcopal 
authoritv,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  that 
independence  of  the  clergy  which  in  Scotland 
had  proved  so  dangerous  to  the  state  :  there- 
fore he  refused  all  change,  and  so  brought 
about  the  union  against  himself  of  the  poli- 
tical and  religious  oppositions.  His  domestic 
difficulties  were  increased  by  his  ill-advised 
foreign  policy.  James  knew  far  better  than 
his  subjects  the  true  position  of  affairs  on  the 
Continent;  and,  although  his  policy  of  me- 
diation could  never  have  succeeded,  a  frank 
statement  of  reasons  would  have  done  much 
to  lessen  the  opposition  of  the  Commons ;  but 
as  he  took  no  pains  to  make  his  people  under- 
stand him,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  country  should  bo  offended  by 
the  marriage  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  by 
the  king's  refusal  to  interfere  energetic-ally 
to  save  the  Palatinate.  So  firm  was  the 
distrust  which  his  action  inspired,  that  even 
when,  under  pressure  from  Buckingham, 
James  declared  war  against  Spain,  Parliament 
would  not  believe  that  a  great  continental 
war  was  seriously  intended,  and  refused  sup- 
plies. The  question  more  and  more  clearly 
denned  itself :  could  the  king  persist  in  a 
certain  policy,  or  retain  a  certain  minister, 
against  the  will  of  Parliament  \  The  actual 
Parliamentary  gains  of  James's  reign  were 
but  few ;  more  important  was  it  that  the 
impositions  had  raised  the  question  of  unpar- 
liamentary taxation,  and  that  the  revival  of 
impeachment  had  given  Parliament  a  weapon 
against  the  king.  But  it  is  dear  that  if  the 
king  determined  to  carry  out  a  certain  policy 
against  the  wish  of  his  subjects,  and  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  by  unparliamentary 
means,  and  if  Parliament  in  vain  attacked 
ministers,  the  ultimate  issue  would  depend  on 
the  preponderance  of  power,  and  this  could  be 
decided  only  by  war.  This  is  what  came  to 
pass  under  Charles  I. 

But  while  the  victory  of  Parliament  was 
inevitable,  it  was  well  that  it  should  not  be 
premature.  Had  Charles  yielded  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  Commons  in  1629,  had  he 
given  them  complete  control  of  taxation,  and 
recognised  the  resjKmsibility  of  ministers,  be 
would  have  handed  over  his  sovereignty  to 
them.  But  the  Commons  were  not  yet  fit  to 
exorcise  such  a  power.  Their  supremacy 
would  have  established  a  gross  tyranny  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  for  all  opinions  disliked 
by  the  majority  of  average  Englishmen 
would  have  been  proscribed  in  the  National 
Church.  Nor  were  the  Commons  as  yet  fit  to 
govern.  Nothing  existed  comparable  to  the 
modem  system  of  cabinet  and  party  govern- 
ment ;  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  been  the  rule  of  an  unorganised 
mob. 

Then  followed  eleven  years  without  a  Par- 
liament.   At  first  the  country  was  quiet ;  but 
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Laud's  action  upon  becoming  archbishop,  and 
the  attempt  to  raise  Ship-money,  strengthened 
and  bound  more  closely  together  the  Puritan 
and  the  constitutionalist  opposition:  and  when 
the  Scotch  attack  forced  Charles  to  put  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  Parliament,  the  oppo- 
sition saw  their  own  strength,  and  Charles 
had  to  surrender  one  by  one  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  by  which  he  had  attempted  to 
govern. 

But  the  redress  of  political  grievances  left 
the  religious  difficulties  still  unsolved.  It 
became  clear  during  the  struggles  of  1641  — 
42  that  the  main  question  left  was  that  of 
the  existence  of  episcopacy ;  from  the  episco- 
palian party  arose  the  Cavalier  party;  and 
though  the  attempt  to  seize  the  Five  Members, 
and  tho  consequent  introduction  of  the  Militia 
Bill  was  tho  immediate  cause  of  the  war,  the 
religious  element  was  far  more  important 
than  the  constitutional  in  the  early  years  of 
tho  war. 

The  constitutional  questions  of  the  second 
Stuart  period  differ  from  those  of  the  first. 
No  longer  was  there  a  direct  assertion  of 
M  absolute  power  ; "  no  unparliamentary  taxa- 
tion was  attempted :  there  was  no  exercise  of 
judicial  power  by  Council  or  Star  Chamber. 
Charles  II.  ruled  not  against,  but  through,  a 
Parliament  which  he  tried  to  make  subser- 
vient. Yet  the  judges  were  still  under  court 
influence ;  prerogative  lingered  in  tho  "  dis- 
pensing power;"  and  divine  right  reappeared 
under  the  doctrine  of  "  non-resistance."  The 
fall  of  the  Whigs  after  the  dissolution  of  1681 
showed  how  strong  the  Royalist  feeling  of  the 
country  remained,  in  spite  of  eighteen  years' 
misgovenuncnt ;  and  oven  after  the  lessons 
of  the  (.treat  Rebellion,  the  Stuarts  might  at 
the  eleventh  hour  have  succeeded  in  creating 
a  despotism,  had  not  James  II.  attacked  the 
English  Church,  and  so  united  all  classes 
against  him. 

Tho  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  and  of 
Anne,  though  the  sisters  were  of  the  Stuart 
house,  are  more  closely  connected  with  later 
than  with  earlier  history.  In  them  begins 
the  development  of  party  cabinet  govern- 
ment; and  instead  of  a  shifting  policy  of 
neutrality  or  a  truckling  to  France,  the  great 
struggle  commences  between  France  and 
England  which  was  to  last  till  the  nineteenth 
century.  [Prrrriox  or  Right  ;  Great  Ri- 
BELLIon,  &C.] 

Gardiner,  Hi»t.  of  Eny..  1603— 164S,  and  Or«at 
Ciril  War,  1642—1619,  is  the  great  authority  for 
Char  leu  I.  and  James  I.  ;  Ranko,  //i*t.  of  Eng., 
is  specially  valuable  for  the  later  Stuart*.  For 
Charles  11.  and  James  II.  we  have  also  Macau- 
Ujl  Uitt.  of  Eng.  The  best  short  general 
sketch  is  in  tb«  small  volume  by  Mr.  Gardiner, 
entitled  Ta«  Puritan  RtbtUion. 

Stuart,  Arabella.  [Arabella  Stuart.] 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward,  known  as  the 
Yoi  no  Pretkkder  (A.  17*20,  d.  1788),  was  the 
■on  of  James  Edward  Stuart,  and  Clementina, 


granddaughter  of  John  Sobieski,  King  of 
Poland.  He  was  born  at  Rome.  His  educa- 
tion was  very  much  neglected.  He  became  of 
political  importance  on  the  renewal  of  the 
hostility  between  England  and  France  after 
the  fall  of  Walpole.  Cardinal  Tencin,  tho 
French  minister,  was  in  favour  of  an  invasion 
of  England,  and  in  1743  Charles  came  to  Paris. 
Louis  XV.,  although  he  refused  to  see  him, 
was  not  unfriendly  to  his  cause ;  1 5,000  veteran* 
under  Marshal  Saxo  were  stationed  at  Dun- 
kirk, while  fleets  were  collected  at  Brest  and 
Toulon.  But  the  French  admiral,  Roquo- 
feuille.  feared  to  attack  tho  English  under 
Sir  John  Norris  ;  his  slups  were  dispersed  by 
a  storm,  and  tho  French  ministry  abandoning 
the  design,  appointed  Saxo  to  command  in 
Flanders.  The  Pretender  retired  to  Paris, 
whence  he  communicated  with  his  Scotch 
adherents  through  Murray  of  Broughton. 
The  results  of  tho  battle  of  Fontenoy  (1745) 
caused  him  to  hasten  his  plans.  He  embarked 
at  Nantes  (1745)  in  a  privateer,  attended  by  a 
French  man-of-war,  but  the  bitter  vessel  was 
attacked  and  disabled  by  an  English  ship,  so 
that  Charles  arrived  in  Scotland  stripped  of 
supplies,  and  with  only  seven  companions. 
[Jacobites.]  After  the  battle  of  Culloden 
Charles  fled,  and  succeeded,  after  five  months* 
wanderings  in  the  Hebrides,  in  escaping  to 
France.  He  owed  his  life  to  Flora  Mae- 
donald.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  found  that 
no  more  help  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
French  court.  On  one  occasion  Tencin 
proposed  that  ho  should  l»e  supplied  with 
French  troops  on  condition  that  in  the  event 
of  his  success,  Ireland  should  be  given  to 
Louis.  Charles  replied,  "  Non,  M.  lo  Cardinal, 
tout  ou  rien,  point  de  partage."  In  1747  he 
went  to  Spain,  and  in  1748  to  Prussia,  to  try 
and  get  assistance,  but  without  success.  Ho 
quarrelled  with  his  father  and  brother  when 
the  latter  became  a  cardinal.  Ho  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  France  by  tho  conditions  of 
tho  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  he  Ob- 
stinately refused  to  go,  and  was  imprisoned. 
Ho  resided  chiefly  after  this  with  his  friend, 
the  Due  de  Bouillon,  in  the  fon^t  of  Ardennes. 
In  1750,  and  perhaps  in  1753,  he  paid 
mysterious  visits  to  England.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  he  repaired  to  Rome.  His 
character  had  become  degraded ;  his  former 
chivalrous  promise  had  quite  vanished,  he 
was  a  confirmed  drunkard,  and  his  friends 
were  alienated  by  bis  refusal  to  dismiss  his 
mistress,  Miss  W  alkinahaw,  who  it  was  said 
betrayed  his  plans.  In  1772  he  married 
Princess  I^uisa  of  Stolberg,  a  girl  of  twenty, 
but  the  union  was  unhappy,  and  she  eloped 
with  Alii.  n.  His  adherents  had  sent  him 
proposals  that  year  of  setting  up  his  standard 
m  America.  44  Tho  abilities  of  Prince 
Charles,"  says  Lord  Stanhope,  44  I  may  ob- 
serve, stood  in  direct  contrast  to  his  fathers. 
No  man  coidd  express  himself  with  more 
clearness  and  elegance  than  James   .    .  . 
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but  on  th<>  other  lutii'l  his  r  ondiu  t  was  always 
deficient  in  energy  and  enterprise.  Charles 
was  no  penman  ;  wliile  in  action,  he  was 
superior.  His  quick  intelligence,  his  prompt- 
ness of  decision,  his  contempt  of  danger, 
arc  recorded  on  unquestionable  testimony. 
Another  quality  of  Charles's  mind  was  great 
lirmnesB  of  resolution,  which  pride  and  sorrow 
afterwards  hardened  into  sullen  obstinacy." 

Stanhope,  IfaJ.  of  Kn<j. ;  Lerkr.  Hist,  of  ttu 
Ei'jhttenth  Century  ;  Horace  Wnlpole,  Rtiyn  of 
o'ro.  <j*  / /. ;  Ewald,  Lift  of  Prince  Charlet  Edtrard; 
Venion  Lee,  The  Count m  of  Allmy. 

Stuart,  Jambs  Ei>wahd,  known  as  the  Oli» 
Pkktknuku  (ft.  1GMH,  ii.  1705),  was  the  son  of 
King  James  II.  and  Mary  of  Modena.    It  was 
generally  Itclicvcd  at  the  time  that  he  was  a 
supposititious  child;  but  without  just  cause. 
When  James  II.  contemplated  flight,  the  child 
was  con veyed  to  Franco  by  Lauzun.    In  1 70 1 , 
at  his  father's  deathb  1,  he  was  acknowledged 
by  Louis  XIV.,  who  undertook  to  uphold 
his  elaims.    In  1 70S  Iauus  fitted  out  an  oxpe- 
ditum  against  this  country.    But  James,  who 
was  to  have  aerompanied  it,  was  taken  ill 
of   the  measles,  and   the  expedition  failed 
completely.   He  then  joined  the  Frcneh  army, 
and  was   present   at  the   tattle  of  Oude- 
narde.    On  the  fall  of  the  Whigs  his  pros- 
pects considerably  improved.   In  1711  Harley 
opened  negotiations  for  jswowith  the  French 
court  through  the  Ab)a>  Oauticr,  who  was 
also  a  Jacobite  agent.    In  1712  James  ven- 
tured to  write  to  his  sister  Anne.    On  the 
conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  France,  and  removed  to 
Bar  in  Lorraine.    During  this  period  it  was 
constantly  urged  upon  him  that  ho  should 
change  his  religion,  but  he  distinctly  refused 
to  do  so.    In  June  23,  1714,  proclamations 
against  him  were  issued  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.    On  receiving  tho  news  of  the 
death  of  Anne,  he  went  from  Bar-lo-I)ue  to 
l'lombieres,  where  he  issued  a  proclamation 
claiming  the  crown,  and  from  thence  to  Coui- 
mercy.    With  Bolingbroke  as  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Pretender's  schemes  seemed  to  havo 
n   chanee  of  success.    It   was   hoped  that 
Ixmis  might  bo  induced  to  break  the  peace ; 
the  Jacobites  in  England  were  supposed  to 
lie  eager  to  rise.    But  the  flight  of  Ormonde 
from  KngUnd  was  followed  by  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  Despite  Bolinghroke's  advice  Mar 
rose  in  Scotland.  [J  aconites.  1  It  was  not  until 
Mar's  expedition  was  doomed  to  failure  that 
James  arrived  in  Scotland.     He   went  to 
Scone,  where  he  assumed  tho  stylo  of  royalty. 
But  it  was  evident  that  he  lacked  all  energy. 
Argyle  advanced  on  Perth,  James  and  Mar 
withdrew  before  him,  and,  deserting  their 
followers,  secretly  fled  to  France.    On  his 
return  James  most  unjustly  laid  tho  blame 
of  the  failure   on   Bolingbroke,   and  dis- 
missed him.    His  place  was  taken  bv  Mar. 
la  1717  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  the 
Spanish  minister  Alberoni,  resolved  to  biing 


about  a  Stuart  restoration.  But  their  plans 
failed.  Soon  afterwards  the  Kegent  of  France 
was  compelhd  by  the  English  government  to 
expel  James  from  the  Freneh  dominions.  He 
went  to  Pome  (1717).  He  was  betrothed  to 
Clementina,  granddaughter  of  John  Sobieski, 
King  of  Poland :  but  on  her  way  to  Rome,  she 
was  arrested  by  the  Emperor,  and  detained 
prisoner.  In  1719  Alberoni  fitted  out  an 
expedition  against  England.  The  Pretender 
was  invited  to  Spain,  and  there  publicly 
received.  The  expedition  under  Ormonde  was 
scattered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  This  year 
Princess  Sobieski  escaped  from  Austria,  and 
went  to  Italy,  where  she  married  the  Pre- 
tender. In  1720  Charles  Edward  was  bom. 
In  1722  Attcrbury's  plot  seemed  for  a  short 
period  likely  to  succeed.  James  sent  an  extra- 
ordinary declaration  from  Lucca,  offering  to 
allow  George  II.  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
and  tho  title  of  King  of  Hanover,  if  he 
would  quietly  surrender  the  English  crown- 
In  1728  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  incite  a 
rebellion  in  the  Highlands  was  made  by 
Allan  Cameron.  James  had  quarrelled  with 
Mar,  and  now  had  as  a  favourite  Colonel  Hay. 
who  was  made  Secretary  of  State  and  Earl  of 
Inverness.  Clementina,  jealous  of  Inverness, 
left  her  husband,  which  alienated  the  Emperor 
and  Spain  from  him.  On  the  death  of  Georgo 
I.  he  repaired  to  Lorraine  full  of  hope*. 
They  were  noon  dashed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  French  government  were  compelled  to 
send  him  from  France.  He  returned  to  Italy 
and  was  reconciled  to  his  wife,  who  died  in 
1735.  He  now  took  its  his  adviser  James 
Murray,  Inverness's  brother-in-law.  whom 
he  created  Earl  of  Duntar.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  war  between  England  and  France 
(1740)  tho  Jacobite  hopes  revired.  An  asso- 
ciation of  seven  was  formed  in  Scotland  ;  the 
English  Jacobites  were  roused;  the  French 
minister  was  friendly  to  his  cause.  The 
ultimate  result  of  these  intrigues  was  the 
Young  Pretender's  expedition  in  1 745.  James 
Edward  now  ceased  to  exercise  any  real  in- 
fluence. He  quarrelled  with  his  son  in  1747. 
James  had  fair  abilities,  but  was  thoroughly 
selfish,  faithless,  and  licentious. 

Jesse,  Memoir*  of  the  Pretender;  Sttuihope. 
Hurt,  of  En.),;   Lecky,  Hutf.  of  the  EiyhUtmth 

Century. 

Stubbe,  Thomas,  a  Puritan  lawyer,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Cartwright,  wrote  in  1579 
a  pamphlet  against  the  proposed  marriage  of 
Elizabeth  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  For  this 
he  was  sentenced  to  have  his  right  hand  cut 
off ;  and  on  the  intlietion  of  the  penalty  is 
said  to  have  waved  his  hat  in  his  left  hand, 
crying,  14  I>mg  live  Queen  Elizabeth  '."  This 
story  is,  however,  doubtful.  Stubbe  was  in 
1587  employed  by  Burleigh  to  answer  the 
libels  of  Cardinal  Alien.  "  In  1588  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Yarmouth. 

Stubbs,  Thomas  [si  1373\  a  Domini- 
can, wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  Archbishops 
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of  York,  which  contains  much  valuable  his- 
torical mutter.  It  has  been  printed  by 
Twysden. 

Stukeley.  Sm  TnoMAs  (ft.  1578),  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Protector  Somerset,  was  impli- 
cated in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
(1551),  and  was  compelled  to  leave  England, 
subsequently  becoming  a  noted  pirate  or 
privateer.  He  afterwards  went  to  Ireland 
and  acquired  considerable  possessions  there. 
In  1570  he  betook  himself  to  Spain,  and 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Philip,  de- 
claring that  his  influence  was  sufficient  to 
procure  an  easy  conquest  of  Ireland ;  but  the 
contemplated  invasion  came  to  nothing.  A 
few  years  later  Stukeley  again  projected  an 
attack  on  Ireland,  but  this  time  with  papal 
aid  ;  ho  was  killed,  however,  on  his  way  at 
Alcazar  in  battle  with  the  Moors. 

Subinfeudation  was  the  process  of 
creating  inferior  feudal  obligations  by  the 
lord  of  a  fief.  For  example,  a  lord  who  held 
an  estate  of  the  crown,  would  grant  part  of 
it  to  a  sub-tenant  of  his  own,  who  would 
henceforward  stand  in  an  analogous  relation 
to  him  to  that  in  which  he  stood  to  his  lord. 
Very  often  the  process  of  subinfeudation 
went  so  far  that  the  nominal  holder  of  a  fief 
had  not  enough  left  in  his  own  hands  to  per- 
form the  services  required  of  him.  Fraudu- 
lent acts  of  this  type  were  not  uncommon. 
At  hist  the  Btutute  Quia  Emptor**  (July,  1290) 

{(radically  abolished  future  cases  of  subin- 
eudation  by  enacting  that  in  future  transfers 
of  lund,  the  purchaser  should  not  enter  into 
feudal  relations  of  dependence  with  the  alienor, 
but  should  stand  to  the  lord  of  the  fief  in  the 
same  relation  in  which  the  alienor  had  him- 
self  stood.  [Fel'daiwm.] 

Submission  of  the  Clergy,  The,  was 
an  agreement,  forced  upon  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1532,  that  no 
new  canons  should  be  enacted  without  the 
king's  sanction,  and  that  a  review  of  the 
existing  canons  should  be  made,  and  all  dis- 
approved of  struck  out.  In  1534  this  sub- 
mission was  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament called  the  Statute  of  the  Submission 
of  the  Clergy  (25  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  19),  which 
moreover  gave  the  king  power  to  summon 
Convocation  by  his  own  writ,  annul  all  done 
without  his  licence,  and  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  review  the  canon  law.  The  exact 
significance  of  these  Acts  was  fiercely  debated 
during  the  stormy  period  that  preceded  the 
virtual  suspension  of  Convocation  in  1717. 

Subsidy,  a  Parliamentary  grant  to  the 
crown,  acquired  during  the  sixteenth  century 
a  fixed  and  technical  sense.  The  custom  of 
granting  a  round  sum  of  money  which  had 
grown  up  since  the  days  of  Edward  IV., 
became  in  the  reign  of  Mary  stereotyped. 
Henceforth  a  subsidy  meant  a  tax  of  4s.  in 
the  pound  for  lands,  and  2s.  8d.  for  goods 


from  Englishmen,  and  of  double  that  sum 
from  uliens;  in  all  amounting  to  £70,000. 
besides  this  a  s|»ecial  subsidy  of  £20,000  was 
levied  on  the  clergy.  From  this  date,  a  Par- 
liament granted  one  or  two  or  more  subsidies. 
The  6>ub*idy  RolU  give  an  account  of  how  tho 
taxes  were  raised. 

Sudbury,  Simox  or,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (1378 — 1381),  was  Iwrn  at  Sudbury, 
studied  canon  biw  at  Paris,  and  became  at- 
tached to  the  Pu)ial  Curia.  He  also  attached 
himself  to  John  of  Gaunt.  In  1300  he  was 
made  Chancellor  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1362 
Bishop  of  London.  He  took  part  in  several 
embassies.  He  incurred  unpopularity  by  his 
enlightened  aversion  to  pilgrimages.  In  1375 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Ho 
was  murdered  in  1381  by  the  insurgent 
peasantry  when  they  took  possession  Of  the 
Tower. 

Hook,  Avikhith"^*  of  Canterbury. 

8ndoosain,Ti(E  Battle  ok  (July  l .  1 S-18), 
was  fought  during  the  second  Sikh  War. 
After  Kineyreo,  Lieutenant  Edwardes  was 
reinforced  by  4,000  men  from  Cashmere. 
Moolraj,  alarmed  nt  the  growing  power  of  his 
opponents,  drew  together  his  whole  force, 
which  had  been  augmented  by  1 1 ,000  deser- 
ters, and  attacked  them  near  Sudoosuin.  Tho 
battle  began  with  a  furious  cannonade,  which 
lusted  several  hours,  but  at  last  a  brilliant 
charge  by  one  of  Colonel  Cortbtnd's  regiments 
broke  the  ranks  of  the  Sikhs.  Moolraj  fled,  and 
was  followed  by  his  whole  army  to  Mooltan. 

Sudreys,  Thb  (Suiircxj'ar),  was  a  name 
given  by  the  Norwegians  to  the  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Islands,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Orkneys  or  Norderics.  Some  authorities  say 
that  the  Western  Islands  themselves  were 
divided  into  thu  Norderies  and  Suderics,  the 
point  of  division  being  Ardnamurchun.  Peo- 
pled by  a  (Juelic  race,  the  Western  Isles  were 
early  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  and  in  the  ninth 
century  colonised  by  Norwegians,  who  made 
themselves  tho  lords  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, though  the  islands  preserved  more  Celtic 
than  Norse  characteristics.  There  were  fre- 
quent contests  for  the  possession  of  the  Western 
Isles  between  the  Norwegian  jarls  of  <  ukney 
and  the  Danish  kings  of  Dublin  about  107<». 
A  now  Norwegian  dynasty  was  founded  in 
these  isles  by  the  Viking.  Li odred  Crovan.  I  n 
1154  a  division  of  the  islands  was  made,  those 
south  of  Ardnamurchan  Point  becoming  the 
territory  of  Somerlaed  of  Argyle.  In  1222 
Argylc  was  absorbed  into  Scotland  proper,  and 
in  .'uly.  12G6,  the  rest  of  the  Western  Isles 
were  ceded  to  Alexander  III.  on  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  The 
name  is  still  preserved  in  the  designation  of 
the  Manx  bishop,  as  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
though  none  of  the  Southern  Islands  have  for 
many  centuries  Wn  included  in  his  diocese. 
Skeue.   00 ic 1  Scotland  ;   Munch,  Chronivm 
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Suetonius  Paulinas  was  Roman  com- 
mander in  Britain  from  59  to  62.  His  tint 
art  ion  whu  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Monu 
(Anglesey),  the  chief  scat  of  Druidism.  From 
this  lie  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  the  revolt 
of  the  leeni,  under  Boadicea,  the  capture  of 
Verularaium,  Camulodunum,  and  other  ports, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies.  After  a  tedious  campaign,  Suetonius 
gained  a  decisive  victorv  over  the  Britons 
near  London ;  but  his  hanhness  having  greatly 
conduced  to  the  rebellion,  he  was,  despite  hi» 
ultim  a*'  success,  recalled  in  the  year  62. 
Tacitus,  Vita  AgncoUr. 

Suffolk,  Charles  Brandon,  Dike  of 
(</.  1545),  a  general  and  courtier  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  As  a  commander  his  success 
in  an  expedition  against  France  was  but  in- 
different, but  as  an  exponent  of  chivalry  he 
was  without  rival.  His  marriage  to  Mary, 
Henry's  Bister,  very  soon  after  the  death  of 
her  first  husband,  Louis  XII.,  was  with 
Henry's  consent, and  their  issue  were  preferred 
in  the  king's  will  to  those  of  his  elder  sister, 
Margaret  of  Scotland. 

Suffolk,  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Dvke  of 

g'.  1513),  was  the  son  of  John  de  la  Pole, 
uke  of  Suffolk,  by  Elizabeth,  eldest  sister  of 
Edward  IV.  For  consonting  to  take  service 
under  Henry  VII.  ho  was  created  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  allowed  to  redeem  a  portion  of  the 
estates  of  his  father.  A  few  years  later  h.^  was 
guilty  of  homicide,  and  resenting  the  notion  of 
being  tried  for  the  crime  as  a  deadly  insult,  he 
fled  to  Flandera,  and  entered  into  active  rela- 
tions with  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Burgundy. 
Henry,  however,  perauaded  him  to  return, 
but  in  the  following  year  he  again  fled  to 
Flanders,  this  time  with  a  view  of  restoring 
his  broken  fortunes  by  some  private  enter- 
prise. On  the  shipwreck  of  the  Archduke 
Philip  in  Jan..  1506,  Henry  did  not  hesitate 
to  insist  upon  his  surrender  as  a  main  article 
of  the  treaty  he  then  extorted  from  Philip. 
He  was  at  once  committed  to  the  Tower,  from 
which  he  did  not  emerge  again  till  the  day  of 
his  execution  in  1513.  It  is  supposed  that 
his  execution  at  this  date  was  chiefly  due  to 
Henry  VIII. 's  anger  at  his  brother.  Richard 
de  la  Pole,  entering  the  service  of  Fiance. 
Bacon,  Lift  of  Utnrt)  VII. 

Suffolk,  Henrietta,  Coixtess  of  (A. 
circa  1688,  d.  1767),  was  the  supposed  mis- 
tress of  George  II.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  and  married  a  Mr. 
Howard,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Suffolk.  When  her  husband  tried 
to  remove  her  from  the  household  of 
Caroline,  then  Princess  of  Wales,  tlu- 
latter  protected  her.  "  Queen  Caroline,'*  says 
StanhojM-,  "  used  to  call  her  in  banter  her 
sister  Howard,  and  was  pleased  to  employ 
hor  at  her  toilet,  or  in  menial  oflices  about 
her  person.    Lady  Suffolk  was  placid,  good- 


natured,  and  kind-hearted,  but  very  deaf,  and 
not  remarkable  for  wit.  Though  the  king 
passed  half  his  time  in  her  company,  her 
influence  was  quite  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
queen."  She  entertained  a  strong  regard  for 
Swift  and  Pope,  and  was  courted  by  the 
Opposition  partly  in  the  mistaken  expectation 
of  gaining  the  "royal  ear,  partly  from  real 
regard  for  her  amiable  character.  After  her 
withdrawal  from  court  in  1734,  she  married 
the  Hon.  George  Berkeley. 

Herrey.  tfmoin  and  the  Letttr*  of  fa*  C-*- 
tt*»  of  Suffolk,  both  edited  by  Croker. 

Suffolk,  Michael  he  la  Pole,  Earl  or 
(d.  1389),  was  the  son  of  William  de  la 
Pole,  a  Hull  merchant,  who  had  risen 
to  bo  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  He  early 
succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with 
Richard  II.,  and  in  1383  was  created  Chan- 
cellor. He  was  extremely  unpopular  with 
the  barons,  and  the  misgovernment  of  the 
kingdom  was  in  great  measure  attributed  to 
him.  He  was  made  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  1385, 
and  this  still  further  increased  his  unpopu- 
larity, so  that  in  1386  the  king  was  obliged  to 
remove  him  from  the  chancellonhip,  and  the 
Commons  drew  up  articles  of  impeachment 
against  him.  The  charges  preferred  were  for 
the  most  part  frivolous,  but  his  condemnation 
was  determined  on,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  till  he  should  ransom  himself 
according  to  the  king's  pleasure.  Aiter  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  king  and  his  friends  to  annul 
their  decisions,  but  the  barons  were  too 
powerful  for  them,  and  finding  resistance  of 
no  avail,  De  la  Pole  fled  in  1388  to  France, 
where  he  died  in  the  following  year. 

Suffolk,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of 
(d.  1626),  son  of  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of 
I  Norfolk,  was  one  of  the  volunteera  who 
j  assisted  in  attacking  the  Spanish  Armada  off 
j  C'aLiis.  In  1591  he  was  in  command  of  the 
fleet  which  attacked  the  Spanish  treasure 
ships  off  the  Azores,  when  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville  was  killed,  and  in  1596  was  second  in 
command  of  the  fleet  during  the  expedition 
to  Cadiz.  In  the  following  year  he  accom- 
panied Essex  in  his  disastrous  attempt  on  the 
Azores.  On  his  return  home  he  was  created 
Ix>rd  Howard  de  Walden,  and  in  1603  Earl  of 
Suffolk.  In  1604  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissionera  for  executing  the  office  of 
Earl  Marahal,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  In  1614 
Lord  Suffolk  was  created  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  England,  but  was  deprived  of  his  office  four 
years  later. 

Suffolk,  William  db  la  Pole,  Earl  and 
Di  ke  of  (b.  1396,  d.  1450),  grandson  of  Michael 
de  la  Pole,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
French  wars,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Vemeuil,  and  the  siege  of  Orleans.  He  was 
i  one  of  the  ambassadors  at  the  Congress  ol 
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Arm*  in  1435,  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VI.  with  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  for  arranging  which  he  received  a 
marquisate  in  1445,  and  four  years  later  he 
was  made  a  duke.  From  1445  he  was  practi- 
cally prime  minister  of  England,  and  was 
strongly  inclined  towards  a  peace  policy,  which 
brought  great  odium  upon  him.while  the  terms 
of  the  marriage  treaty  which  he  had  nego- 
tiated were  greatly  in  favour  of  France,  Anjou 
and  Maine  being  ceded  to  King  Rene,  the 
father  of  Margaret.  Suffolk's  great  rival  wan 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whom  ho  accused  to 
the  king  of  treachery.  Gloucester  was  arrested, 
and  his  suspicious  death  shortly  afterwards 
was  popularly  attributed  to  Suffolk.  Suffolk's 
administration  was  extremely  unfortunate ; 
abroad  disaster  followed  disaster,  while  at 
home  taxation  was  heavy,  and  miner}"  and 
desolation  prevailed.  Tho  popular  anger 
against  Suffolk  culminated  in  1449.  The 
Commons  brought  grave  charges  against  him. 
He  was  accused  of  gross  mismanagement  and 
treachery  in  France,  of  wishing  to  many  his 
son  to  Margaret  Beaufort,  and  thereby  of 
getting  the  crown  for  his  descendant*,  and  of 
appropriating  and  misusing  the  royal  revenue. 
Suffolk,  while  denying  the  charges,  placed 
himself  at  the  king'B  disposal,  who,  without 
declaring  his  guilt  or  innocence,  banished  him 
from  the  realm  for  tive  years.  It  would  seem 
that  Suffolk  aMcn ted  to  this  rather  than 
inculjiate  the  king  and  the  Council  by  awaiting 
his  trial  at  tho  hands  of  the  Lords.  On  his 
way  to  Flanders  he  was  seized  by  tho  crew 
of  a  ship  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  put  to 
death  by  them  as  a  traitor.  He  married  Alice, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Chaucer. 


Gainlner, 
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Sunderland,  Chakleh  Braxcn,  3ui> 
Eakl  of  (A.  1674,  d.  1722),  in  1698  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, lie  quarrelled  with  his  father-in- 
law  (1702).  In  1705  ho  was  Bent  as  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Vienna.  The  Whigs  were 
anxious  that'  he  should  be  admitted  to  office, 
as  they  hoped  thereby  to  draw  Murlhorough 
over  to  their  side.  The  queen  disliked  him 
for  his  impetuosity  of  temper.  However, 
Godolphin's  threats  of  resignation,  and  the 
prayer*  of  Marltarough,  induced  her  to  create 
him"  Secretary  of  SwiU;  (1706).  In  1710  he 
foolishly  advised  Sacheverell's  impeuchment, 
and  was  therefore  to  a  great  extent  the  cause 
of  his  party's  overthrow.  On  the  accession 
of  George  L  he  was  much  disgusted  at  being 
ap]K>inUid  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post 
he  imagined  to  be  inferior  to  his  merits.  He 
liegan  to  cabal  with  the  seceders  from  tho 
Whigs  against  Townshend  and  Walj>ole.  In 
1716  he  went  to  Hanover,  where  he  gained 
the  ear  of  ( Jeorge  I.  and  Stanhope.  He  accused 
Wal|»ole  and  Townshend  of  questionable 
dealings  with  tho  Duke  of  Argyle.  George 


was  opposed  to  Townshend  for  his  opposition 
to  his  German  plans,  and  dismissed  him ; 
Walpole  followed  his  brother-in-law  out  of 
office.  Sunderland  became  Secretary  of  State, 
and  subsequently  exchanged  offices  with  Stan- 
hope. The  ministry  was  strong;  and  in  1719 
Walpole  and  Townshend  finding  opposition 
useless  formed  a  coalition  with  him.  The 
defeat  of  the  government  on  the  Peerage 
Bill,  suggested  by  Sunderland  in  order  to 
thwart  the  future  king,  had  done  them  but 
little  harm.  In  1720  came  universal  distress 
owing  to  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 
Tho  original  scheme  had  been  laid  before 
Sunderland,  and  therefore  it  was  chiefly  on 
him  that  odium  fell.  He  was  accused  of 
having  received  £50,000  stock  as  a  present. 
He  was  most  probably  guiltless;  indeed  it 
is  said  that  he  had  lost  heavily  by  the  trans- 
actions of  the  company.  He  was  declared 
innocent  by  the  Lords;  but  the  popular 
indignation  was  so  great  that  he  was  forced 
to  resign.  During  the  hist  year  of  his  life  ho 
is  said  to  have  intrigued  with  the  Pretender. 
"  Ixml  Spencer,"  says  Coxe,  "  in  person  was 
highly  favoured  by  nature,  and  no  lets 
liberally  gifted  with  intellectual  endowments. 
In  him  a  bold  and  impetuous  spirit  was 
•concealed  under  a  cold  and  reserved  exterior. 
He  was  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Whig 
doctrines  in  the  most  enlarged  sense.  Asso- 
ciating with  the  remnant  of  the  Republicans 
who  had  survived  the  Commonwealth,  ho 
caught  their  spirit.  His  political  idol  was 
Lord  Somers,  although  he  wanted  both  the 
prudence  and  temper  of  so  distinguished  a 
leader." 

Beyer.  .1  >,»...;.  :  Coxe.  Jfarlborouyfc  and  Wa\- 


Sol* ;  Stiuiliope,  Reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  Wyou, 
eign  of  *V '**  •  "  Anne. 

Sunderland,  Robeut  Sprxcbh,  2m>  Earl 
or  (A.  1641,  d.  1702),  was  in  his  earlier  career  a 
supporter  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  But  a  singularly  ambitious 
and  self-seeking  disposition  made'  him  never 
hesitate  to  change  his  side  when  it  was  likely 
to  lie  unprosperouH.  He  became  a  strong  Tory, 
the  leading  minister  of  James  II.,  and  ulti- 
mately, though  quite  destitute  of  religious  con- 
victions, professed  his  conversion  to  Catho- 
licism. James  found  in  him  a  subtle  and 
accommodating  minister  of  very  gnat  ability, 
and  quite  without  scruples.  The  Revolution 
of  1 688  drove  him  into  exile ;  but  in  a  few 
years  he  returned,  and  managed  to  insinuate 
himself  into  William  III.'*  favour.  He 


William's  adviser  in  forming  a  Whig  ministry, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  in 
1697. 

Macaulay,  Hut.  of  Eng. ;  Rauke,  Hut.  of  Eng. 

Supplicants,  The,  was  the  name  as- 
snmeu  (1637)  by  those  persons  in  Scotland 
who  petitioned  or  "  supplicated  "  against  the 
introduction  of  laud's  Service  Book,  and  the 
Book  of  Canon*.  The  Supplicants  were  so 
numerous  and  strong  that  on  the  presentation 
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of  the  Gnat  Supplication  (which  embraced 
charges  against  the.  Serpitt  Hook,  the  Hook  of 
Canons,  the  bishops,  and  the  government),  the 
Privy  Council  found  it  necessary  to  authorise 
the  election  of  delegates  from  the  Suppli- 
cants to  confer  with  the  executive :  these 
delegates  were  called  "  The  Tables."  In  1G38 
the  Supplicants  signed  the  Covenant,  and 
thenceforward  became  known  by  the  name 
of  Covenuntcrs. 

Supremacy,  Act*  op.  (I)  26  Hen.  VIII., 
c.  1,  embodied  the  recognition  of  Convocation, 
and  enacted  "  that  the  king  shall  be  taken, 
accepted,  and  reputed  the  only  supreme  head 
on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and 
that  he  shall  have  "full  power  to  visit, 
repress,  redress,  reform,  restrain,  and  amend 
all  heresies,  errors,  and  enormities,  which  by 
any  manner  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  ought 
lawfully  to  be  reformed."  (2)  '26  Hen.  VIII., 
c.  13,  or  the  Treason  Act,  made  it  hi>ch  treason 
'•  to  imagine  or  practise  any  harm  to  tho 
kinir,  or  deprive  him  of  anv  of  his  dignities 
and  titles."  Under  this  Act*  More  and  Fisher 
•suffered.  (3)  Elizabeth's  first  Act  "  re- 
storing to  the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction 
over  the  state  ecclesiastical,"  and  empowering 
her  to  visit,  reform,  and  amend  errors, 
heresies,  and  schisms  as  in  Henry  VIII.'I' 
Act.  But  some  limitations  were  secured  in 
the  clause  that  nothing  was  to  be  judged  as 
heresy  but  what  was  proved  so  out  of  the 
Bible,  tho  canons  of  the  four  general  councils, 
or  what  Convocation  and  Parliament  should 
judge  to  be  so.  Elizabeth  was  also  declared 
no  longer  supreme  head,"  but  "  supreme 
governor"  of  the  Church.  (4)  In  1563  a 
more  stringent  Act  of  Supremacy  was  passed, 
with  sterner  penalties,  and  further  obligations 
in  new  classes  to  take  the  with  of  supremacy. 
By  all  the  above  Acts  the  with  of  mpremnry 
wits  enforced. 

Supremacy,  The  Royal,  was  in  its 
earlier  forms  merely  the  necessary  result  of 
the  imperial  rights  of  the  English  crown. 
Even  as  against  the  Church,  which  in 
mediaeval  times  was  in  a  sense  a  state 
within  tho  state,  there  are  many  media  val 
examples  of  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
supremacy.  The  Customs  of  William  I., 
preserved  by  Eadmcr,  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  the  Statutes  of  Provisors  and 
Pnemuniro  all  embodied  the  principle.  But 
Henry  VIII.  brought  out  the  principle  with 
n  new  clearness  in  his  definite  claim  to  be 
"  in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons  as  well 
ecclesiastical  as  civil  supreme."  Admitted  with 
reservation  by  Convocation,  and  enforced  by 
Acts  of  Parliament,  this  newly-formulated 
doctrine  soon  proved  incomjtatible  with  the 
power  of  the  papacy,  and  even  with  the  in- 
dependence of  the  English  Church.  Henry 
VIII.'s  interpretation  of  the  supremacy 
hardly  put  him  in  an  inferior  position  U> 
German  princes  whom  the  Reformation  made 


tummi  epitcopi  of  their  dominions.  Under  it 
Cromwell  received  his  extraordinary  cam- 
mission.  Through  it  Somerset  and  Northum- 
tterknd  revolutionised  the  Church.  New 
abandoned  even  by  Mary,  it  was  asserted 
in  a  new  and  less  insidious  form  by  Elizabeth, 
and  has  ever  since  been  part  of  the  prerogfc 
tives  of  the  English  crown. 

Surajah  Dowlah  was  grandson  of  Alb 
verdy  Khan,  and  succeeded  him  in  1 756,  He 
perpetrated  the  abominable  crime  of  the  Black 
Hole ;  was  beaten  by  Clive  at  Plassey,  whence 
he  fled,  but  was  recaptured,  brought  hack, 
and  put  ignominiously  to  death  by  Meer 
Jaffier's  son  (1757). 

Snrat  i*  a  town  in  the  Konkan,  in  India, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tapti.  It  wu 
the  port  to  Persia,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  India.  It  was  originally  the  chief  Eiuilish 
factory  on  the  west  coast.  The  (iuieowai 
and  the  Peishwa  both  had  chums  on  it,  but  in 
1800,  in  consequence  of  the  misgovernment  of 
the  Nabob,  Lord  Wellesley  ordered  it  to  be 
annexed.  The  Guicowar  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  surrender  his  claim,  and  in  1802  by 
the  Treaty  of  Bassein  the  Peishwa  consented 
also. 

Surat,  Thb  Treaty  of  {March  6,  177*)» 
was  concluded  between  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, without  the  authority  of  Calcutta,  and 
Ragoba,  a  deposed  Peishwa.  Its  stipulations 
were  that  the  Bombay  government  should 
furnish  Ragoba  with  3.000  British  troops; 
and  that  in  return  Ragoba  should  pay  eighteen 
lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  should  make  an  as- 
signment to  the  value  of  nineteen  lacs,  and 
should  cede  Salsette  and  Bassein. 

Snrgee  Anjengaom,  The  Tkeatt  or 
(1)  (Dec.  4,  1803),  concluded  between  tha 
Company  and  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia.  Its  stipu- 
lations  were,  the  cession  of  all  his  territories 
lying  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges, 
and  north  of  the  Rajpoot  kingdoms  of  Joy- 
poor  and  Joudhpoor.  the  fortress  and  territory 
of  Ahmednugger  in  the  Deccan,  and  Ilaroach, 
with  its.  dependencies  in  Guzerat:  the  re- 
linquishment of  all  claims  on  the  Nizam, 
Peishwa,  Guicowar,  and  British  government: 
the  recognition  of  tho  independence  of 
all  the  British  allies  in  Hindostan.  (2) 
(Nov.  23,  1805),  concluded  between  the 
Company  and  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia.  It* 
stipulations  were  that  all  the  provision!  of 
the  first  treaty  which  were  not  modified  by 
the  new  arrangement  were  to  remain  in 
force ;  that  Golind  and  Gwalior  were  to  be 
restored  to  him  as  a  matter  of  friendship,  on 
his  engaging  to  assign  three  lacs  of  rupees 
from  the  revenues  to  the  Rana.  Tension* 
which  had  been  granted  to  different  officers  of 
his  court  were  relinquished,  and  annuities 
were  settled  on  himself,  his  wife,  his  daughter. 
The  Chumbul  was  to  form  the  Kiundary  of 
the  two  states,  but  the  British  government 
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engaged  to  enter  into  no  treaties  with  the 
Uajalis  of  Oodypore,  Joudh]»oor,  and  other 
chiefs,  the  tributaries  of  Scindia  in  Mewar, 
Marwar,  or  Malwa,  and  Scindia  agreed 
never  to  admit  Shirgee  Kao  Ghatkay  into  his 

counsels. 

Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
(f>.  1516,  d.  1547),  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Howard,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A  promis- 
ing scholar  and  soldier,  and  a  poet  of  con- 
siderable power,  his  career  was  brought  to 
a  premature  close  through  Henry  VIII.'s 
jealous  interpretation  of  some  indiscreet  as- 
sumptions of  royal  arms  and  titles  and  refer- 
ences to  his  relationship  to  royalty,  at  a  time 
when  tho  king  began  to  reject  again  th<- 
counsels  of  the  conservative  Anglicans,  of 
whom  Norfolk  and  Surrey  were  the  chief. 
Though  barely  thirty  years  of  age  at  his 
death,  the  young  earl  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  some  of  the  Scotch  and  Fre»ch 
campaigns,  besides  winning  fame  as  a  poet  of 
real  if  limited  powers.  For  a  short  period  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  governorship  of 
Henry's  French  conquest,  Boulogne,  but  his 
defeat  before  tho  city  in  154(5  ltd  to  hie  being 
superseded  in  his  command,  and  to  his  en- 
gaging in  a  quarrel  with  his  successor  at 
Boulogne,  Lord  Hertford,  which  was  one 
main  cause  of  his  incurring  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure. Accused,  at  the  instance  of  Hertford, 
of  treason,  he  was  condemned,  and  executed 
(Jan.  21,  1547).  The  Earl  of  Surrey  was  tho 
brother-in-law  and  frequent  companion  of 
Henry's  natural  son,  tho  Duke  of  Bichmond. 

Susa.  Tub  Peace  ok  (April  14,  1629),  was 

made  between  England  and  France,  through 

the  mediation  of  the  Venetian  ambassador, 

Contarini,  and  largely   through  the  good 

offices  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.    It  tacitly 

recognised  the  principle  that  each  king  was 

free  to  settle  his  dealings  with  his  own  subjects 

as  he  thought  fit. 

8.  B.  Gardiner,  UUt.  •/  En*.,  «oL 
▼ii. 

Suspending  Power,  The,  was  the 
royal  claim  to  suspend  altogether  tho  opera- 
tion of  uny  statute  which  was  found 
contrary  to  the  well-being  of  the  state.  Like 
the  analogous  Dispensing  Power  (q.v.)  it  arose 
from  the  necessity  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifto-enth  centuries  of  combining  with  friend- 
ship with  the  Popo  the  maintenance  of  the 
Acts  of  Proviso r»  and  Praemunire.  Abused 
by  the  Stuarts,  especially  by  Charles  II.'s  and 
James  II.'s  Declarations  of  Toleration,  which 
suspended  many  statutes,  and  stretched  to  the 
uttermost  by  James  II.'s  suspensions  of  the 
Test  Act  and  others,  this  power  was  finally 
declared  illegal  in  the  Bill  of  Bights. 

Sussex,  KntODOM  ok.  The  first  Saxon 
attack  upon  Britain  after  the  conquest  of 
Kent  by  the  Jutes,  was  that  under  .Ella,  and 
his  tilTN  sons  (one  of  whom,  Cissn,  has  given 
bis  name  to  Chichester).    Landing  with  a 


small  force  at  Selaey  in  477.  the  South  Saxons 
slowly  fought  their  way  eastward,  conquering 
the  strip  of  land  between  the  Andredes- weald 
and  tho  Channel,  until  in  491  they  reached 
Anderida.  After  a  desperate  struggle  the 
fortress  was  taken,  and  "  all  that  were  therein 
slain."  But  they  were  unable  to  advance 
further,  for  immediately  to  the  east  of  An- 
derida a  dense  forest  belt  came  down  to  the 
sea  and  barred  further  progress.  The  king- 
dom of  Sussex  was  always  one  of  the  least 
important  of  the  English  powers.  It  fell 
under  the  overlordship  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent, 
and  after  a  period  of  independence,  under  tho 
rule  of  Wuuhcrc  of  Men  ia.  Hitherto  it  had 
remained  heathen,  but  in  GG1  its  king,  ^Ethel- 
walch,  was  baptised  iu  Wulf here's  presence, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  overlord  added  to 
his  dominions  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  tho 
lands  of  the  Meonwaru  along  Southampton 
Water.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  was 
still  heathen,  and  in  (i78— 83  Wilfred  occu- 
pied his  enforced  leisure  among  them  in 
bringing  about  their  conversion.  In  C85 
Cead walla  brought  Sussex  under  West  Saxon 
supremacy,  and  from  this  time  it  ceases -to 
have  any 'separate  history.. 

llcde,  Uisi.  Eccln. ;  Henrr  of  Huntiiuruou ; 
Green,  Making  of  England  ;  Lajii>oijV»oiv,  -■iiiulo- 
Sajcon  King:  [W.  J.  A.J 

Sussex,  Kings  of.  Besides  ^Ella  who, 
after  founding  tho  kingdom  of  Sussex, 
probably  assisted  the  (iewissas,  and  is  there- 
fore mentioned  by  Bede  aj«  the  first  English 
prince  who  held  an  import um  or  dneatut,  t.e., 
war-leadership  (r.  Green,  Making  of  England, 
308),  few  of  the  South  Saxon  princes  were  of 
importance.  ..Ethclwulch,  the  first  Christian 
king,  and  his  successor,  Eadric,  fell  in  battle 
against  Ceadwalla  of  Wesscx.  Lappenberg 
(England  undt,  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  ed.  1881, 
i.,  p.  313)  mentions  also  the  names  of  II una, 
Numa  or  Nunna,  Nothclm  and  Wattus,  as 
ruling  under  Ine,  and  of  Osmund,  .Ethclbcrht, 
and  Sigeberht  as  later  princes. 

Sussex,  Thomas  Kaixlikfe,  3ki>  Eakl  ok 
(d.  1583),  though  inclined  to  Cutholii  ism,  was 
the  faithful  and  honouniblo  counsellor  and 
affectionate  kinsman  of  Elizabeth.  He  was 
made,  on  his  father's  death  in  1557,  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  win-re  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  energetic  government.  He 
became  tn  active  servant  of  Elisabeth,  and  on 
his  recall  from  Ireland  (1567),  where  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  was  sent 
to  Vienna  to  try  to  arrange  the  conditions  of 
tho  quee  n's  marriage  with  the  archduke.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  became  President 
of  tho  Council  of  the  North,  and  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  at  York  for  the  inquiry  into 
tho  Darnley  murder.  Sussex  afterwanls 
advocated  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  on  that  account 
was  supposed  by  the  confederate  earls  to  \w 
favourable  to  their  cause.  He  remained  loval, 
bowener,  and  as  President  of  the  North  took 
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pai-t  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  1569, 
though  he  incurred  the  charge  of  lack  of 
energy.  He  was  one  of  the  few  peers  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  Alencon  marriage,  and 
in  his  capacity  as  I»rd  (  hamberlain  seems  to 
have  exercised  a  good  deal  of  influence  at 
court.  Sussex  was  a  man  of  blunt  and  straight- 
forward character,  a  good  soldier,  but  not 
much  of  a  courtier. 

Suttee  was  the  Hindoo  custom  of  burn- 
ing the  live  widow  with  the  dead  husband. 
It  was  practised  for  twenty  centuries,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  of  religious  origin,  but 
was  really  grafted  on  the  original  Hindoo 
law,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  among  the 
Brahmins  that  the  widow  should  acquire  her 
settled  property,  and  celebrate  the  funeral 
rites  of  her  husband.  The  English  were 
at  first  afraid  to  interfere,  fearing  that  it 
would  create  a  religious  excitement  against 
the  English  rule.  Lord  William  Bentinek, 
however,  determined  to  abolish  this  custom, 
and  in  1830  passed  a  regulation  which 
declared  the  practice  of  suttee  illegal,  and 
punishable  by  the  criminal  courts  as  culpable 
homicide.  Not  the  slightest  feeling  of  alarm 
or  resentment  was  exhibited.  A  few  attempts 
at  suttee  were  prevented  by  the  police,  and 
now  the  practice  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Sveaborg,  Tub  Bombardment  op  (1855), 
took  place  during  the  war  with  Russia.  The 
second  Baltic  expedition,  under  Admiral 
Dun  das,  addressed  itself  to  the  bombardment 
of  Sveaborg.  On  the  morning  of  Aug.  9  the 
bombardment  was  opened.  Shot,  shell,  and 
rockets  rained  into  the  fortress  from  our  gun 
and  mortar  boats,  and  the  batteries  which  the 
French  had  established  on  one  of  the  many 
neighbouring  islands.  The  bombardment  was 
continued  with  little  intermission  till  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  by  which 
time  it  was  computed  that  no  less  than  one 
thousand  tons  of  shot  and  shell  had  been 
thrown  into  the  place  by  the  English  alone. 
Finding  the  destruction  of  the  stores  and 
arsenals,  and  ever)-  building  of  importance  to 
be  complete,  the  admiral  resolved  to  make  no 
further  attempt  on  the  fortifications  them- 
selves, as  this  must  have  cost  many  lives. 

Swainmote  was  the  court  of  the  free- 
men of  the  forest.  As  the  forest  juris- 
dictions were  arranged  on  the  model  of  the 
ordinary  shiro  jurisdictions,  its  organisation 
was  anulogous  to  that  of  the  shire  or  hundred 
court.  Swain  is  an  equivalent  of  freeholder 
[liben  tnuit*). 

Sweating  Sickness,  Th  e,  was  the  nam© 
given  to  a  most  destructive  malady  which 
ravaged  Europe,  and  more  particularly 
England,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Beginning  in  the  form  of  a  violent 
fever,  accompanied  by  a  profuse  fo'tid  perspi- 
ration, it  speedily  reduced  its  victims  to  a  state 
of  utter  helplessness  and  prostration,  a  few 


hours  only  sufficing,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
transform "  a  healthy,  vigorous  man  into  a 
loathsome  corpse.  The  mortality  caused  by  a 
plague  of  this  mysterious  and  deadly  character 
was  enormously  great,  and  in  England, 
where  its  effects  were  more  severely  felt 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  it  resulted, 
according  to  Stowe,  in  a  marked  depopula- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  The  first  appennm  • 
of  the  "sweating  sickness"  in  England 
was  in  Aug.,  1485,  when,  breaking  out  seem- 
ingly among  Henry  VI I. 's  troojm  at  Milford 
Haven,  it  spread  with  fatal  rapidity  to  London. 
Here,  and  generally,  the  plague  raged 
furiously  till  about  the  end  of  October,  when 
its  force  began  to  abate,  till  eventually  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1486,  all  traces  of  it  disappeared. 
In  July,  1517,  it  again  broke  out  among  the 
people,  and  ran  a  violent  course  of  six  months. 
In  May,  1528,  its  ravages  brought  about  an 
almost  total  suspension  of  business.  On  this 
occasion  the  plague  lasted  on  till  July,  1529. 
Its  next  appearance  was  in  April,  1551,  when 
it  destroyed  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shrews- 
bury, whence  it  spread  rapidly.  It  again 
took  its  departuro  in  September,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  interval  in  1575.  when 
the  sickness  caused  a  vast  number  of  deaths, 
principally  in  Oxford,  we  have  no  record  of 
any  subsequent  renewal  of  the  visitation.  A 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the 
"  sweating  sickness  "  was  the  comparative 
freedom  which  foreign  residents  in  England 
enjoyed  from  its  effects;  upon  the  native-born 
population  alone,  for  the  most  part,  and  chiefly 
on  the  upper  classes  among  them,  did  th« 
sickness  exercise  its  deadly  influence.  Hence 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  malady  was 
largely  due  to  the  immoderate  indulgence  in 
beer  so  common  among  all  classes  of  English 
people  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors. 

Baron.  Hitt.  of  Henry  Til  :  Chamber*,  Book 
of  Day* ;  Creitfhtoo,  Epid<  mic»  of  th*  MiddU  A<§**. 

Sweden,  Relations  with.    There  were 

practically  no  dealings  between  England  and 

Sweden  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Gustavu* 

Wasa  at  last  freed  the  merchants  of  Sweden 

from  the  commercial  voke  of  the  Lubeckers, 

as  he  had  previously  freed  the  country  from 

the  political  yoke  of  Denmark.    And  in  1551 

a  commercial  treaty  between  England  and 

Sweden  marks  the  beginning  of  a  trade  th.it 

ultimately  became  important.    The  general 

leaning  of  Sweden  to  France,  however.  mad* 

really  cordial  political  intercourse  impossible. 

Half-mad  King   Eric's  proposal  to  marry 

Queen  Elizabeth  (1560)  must  not  be  takm 

too  seriously.    Charles  IX.  sought  in  1599 

the  albance'of  Elizabeth  and  her  mediation 

between  Sweden  and   Denmark.  Gustavtis 

Adolphus  welcomed  Scottish  settlers  into  his 

new  commercial  town  of  Gothenburg.  But 

the  weak  and  uncertain  policy  of  James  I. 

and  Charles  I.  determined  Gustavus  not  to 

embroil  himself  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
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until  he  had  found  in  Richelieu  a  stronger 
nlly  than  the  English  kings.  Though  many 
English  served  in  his  army,  and  Eng- 
lish subsidies  and  troop*  were  slowly  doled 
out  to  him  ho  found  no  substantial  help  from 
England,  and  both  his  opposition  to  an  uncon- 
ditional restoration  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
and  Charles  I.'s  desire  that  Germany  should 
be  freed  from  foreign  conquerors,  prevented  any 
closerelationsl>etweenthe  two  parties.  Towaads 
the  end  of  Christina's  reign,  England  and 
Sweden  drew  nearer  together,  as  is  shown  by 
Whitolocke's  famous  embassy  in  1 654  ,the  treaty 
of  amity  concluded  by  him,  and  Christina's 
acceptance  of  Cromwell's  portrait.  Though 
Charles  X.  was  generally  supported  by  Eng- 
land in  his  Danish  war,  his  unexampled  suc- 
cess necessitated  the  union  of  England  and 
Holland  to  force  on  him  a  peace  which  would 
prevent  his  obtaining  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  Sound.  A  common  corruption  and 
dependence  on  France  united  England  and 
Sweden  under  the  minority  of  Charles  XI. 
In  1667  both  countries  reversed  their  policy 
and  united  with  Holland  to  check  Franco  by 
the  Triple  Alliance.  This  wise  policy  was,  how- 
ever, notpursued  again  until  after  1680,  when 
Charles  XI.  became  master  of  his  kingdom, 
and  declared  against  France,  an  act  which 
securod  his  friendship  with  the  England  of 
the  Revolution.  His  last  act  was  to  mediate 
at  the  Congress  of  Ryswick  (1697).  But 
Swt  den  and  England  really  belonged  to  very 
different  political  systems— a  fact  strongly 
illustrated  by  the  very  slight  connection  of 
Charles  XII.  and  his  northern  wars  with 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  raging 

J'ust  at  the  same  time.  Charles,  however, 
ound  on  his  return  from  Bender  that  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  had  seized  on  his  German 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden ;  and  his 
anxiety  to  recover  these  was  one  strong 
motive  for  his  union  with  Peter  of  Russia 
and  Alberoni  against  George  I.,  and  of  his 
schemes  to  restore  the  Pretender.  Hence 
England  welcomed  the  oligarchical  revolution, 
which,  on  his  death,  rendered  Sweden  power- 
less for  nearly  two  generations.  During 
these  **  Times  of  Freedom  "  the  English  and 
Russian  amlmsmdors  jointly  bribed  and  in- 
trigued to  obtain  the  supremacy  of  the 
"  Caps "  over  the  "  Hats,'  though  events 
showed  that  the  Swedish  alliance  was  hardly 
worth  its  cost.  Twice  the  ascendency  of  the 
French  party  involved  Sweden  in  war,  first 
against  England  and  Russia  in  1741 — 43,  next 
against  Prussia,  the  English  ally  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  The  failuro  of  each  war 
restored  the  CapB  to  power.  At  last,  in  1772, 
Gustavus  III.,  with  French  help,  got  rid  of 
the  corrupt  oligarchy  of  placemen  that  was 
almost  a  jsirody  of  the  English  Whig  con- 
nection. His  action  was  very  much  resented 
in  England,  and  his  fhare"  in  the  Armed 
Neutrality  showed  that  he  had  become  anti- 
English  in  policy. 


But  the  abandonment  by  the  younger  Pitt 
of  the  old  English  policy  of  alliance  with 
Russia,  led  to  a  change  in  our  relations  with 
Sweden,  and  Gustavus's  vain  attack  on  Rus- 
sia (1788— 90)  was  a  welcome  though  ineffec- 
tual help  to  Pitt's  plans.  At  the  end  of  his 
reign  Gustavus's  fury  against  the  French 
Revolution  brought  him  into  the  coalition 
against  France.  But  he  was  assassinated  in 
1792,  and  Gustavus  IV.,  though  in  1800  he 
joined  the  Armed  Neutrality,  in  1805  united 
with  Pitt  in  the  coalition  against  France. 
But  after  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  Russians 
deprived  him  of  Finland,  and,  having  offended 
the  English  general  of  the  forces  sent  to  his 
assistance,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
throne  to  his  uncle  Charles  XIII.,  who  sought 
by  adopting  a  French  marshal  as  his  heir  to 
appease  the  fury  of  Napoleon.  Nevertheless 
the  Crown  Prince — as  liernadotte  was  now 
called — joined  in  the  alliance  which  dethroned 
his  old  master  in  1815.  Since  that  period 
Sweden  has  had  no  very  striking  direct 
political  dealings  with  England.  Her  com- 
mercial relations  have  for  the  hist  two  cen- 
turies been  of  imi>ortanee. 

Geijer  and  Carlaaou,  Genckicht*  von  Schvtdrn  ; 
Whitelocke,  Swtdith  Embassy ;  Baake,  //..-..'. 
of  Eng.;  Geoffriu,  Guitars  III.;  Memoir*  of 
Chart*  XIV.  Dunham,  Hid.  ofSorvay,  S««dm, 
and  Denmark;  sad  Otte,  Scandinavian  Hutory, 
are  the  only  English  histories  of  Sweden. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Swejm,  King  of  Denmark  (d.  1014), 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  Harold 
Blaatand,  threw  off  the  Christianity  which 
had  been  forced  upon  him,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  Viking  chief.  In  982 
he  made  a  great  cx]>edition  to  England  and 
destroyed  Chester,  Southampton,  and  London. 
Again,  in  994,  tho  hopes  of  a  fresh  Danegeld 
brought  him  anew  to  England.  In  1002  the 
murder  of  his  sister  in  the  massacre  of  St. 
Brice's  Day.  gave  him  a  new  motive  of  hos- 
tility. At  last  he  succeeded  to  the  Danish 
throne,  and  led  a  great  national  invasion  of 
England  with  the  object  of  effecting  a  per- 
manent conquest.  All  the  Danelagh  sub- 
mitted at  once,  and  the  flight  of  Ethelrcd  to 
Normandy,  and  the  submission  of  the  West 
Saxons  made  him  practically  ruler  of  England 
(1013).  But  as  he  was  never  crowned,  the 
chroniclers  call  him  Sweyn  the  Tyrant.  His 
death  in  the  next  year  left  the  throne  open  to 
his  greater  son,  Canute. 

Freeman,  Xorman  Conrjucvt. 

Sweyn  was  the  eldest  son  of  Godwin,  and 
in  1043  was  appointed  to  an  earldom,  which 
included  the  shires  of  Hereford,  Gloucester, 
Oxford,  Berks,  and  Somerset.  We  read  of 
his  wars  with  the  Welsh,  and  in  1046,  on 
his  return  from  one  of  these  expeditions, 
he  abducted  Eadgifu,  Abbess  of  I>-ominster. 
Being  forbidden  to  many  her,  he  threw 
up  his  earldom  and  retired  to  Denmark.  In 
1048  he  made  overtures  to  Edward  for  the 
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restoration  of  his  earldom,  which  had  been 
divid>  d  ttt  twijcn  Harold  and  Beorn,  but 
his  chances  of  pardon  were  destroyed  by  his 
treacherous  murder  of  Beorn.  Declared  a 
nithimt  by  the  army,  he  escaped  to  Flanders, 
but  in  the  next  year  he  was  restored  to  his 
possessions  by  Edward.  In  1051  he  was 
outlawed  with  his  father,  and  once  more 
retired  to  Flanders,  but  did  not  return  with 
Godwin.  M  The  blood  of  Beorn,  the  wrongs 
of  Eadgifu  lay  heavy  on  his  spirit,"  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land  could  alone  expiate 
him  for  his  crimes.  Thither  he  went  bare- 
footed, and  on  his  return  "  breathed  hia  last 
in  some  unknown  spot  of  the  distant  land  of 
Lykia." 

Swift,  Jonathan-  f>,  1667,  d.  1745),  was 
born  at  Dublin,  and  educated  there  at  Trinity 
College.  In  1688  he  was  received  into  the 
family  of  Sir  William  Temple,  to  whom  he 
was  related.  In  1695  he  was  ordained,  but 
aoon  resigned  a  small  Irish  living,  and 
returned  to  reside  with  Temple.  During  his 
residem  ••  with  Temple  liegau  his  mysterious 
connection  with  Hester  Jolmson,  the  "  Stella  M 
of  his  Journal.  In  1699,  failing  of  promotion 
to  an  English  living.  Swift  went  to  Ireland 
as  chaplain  to  Lord  Berkeley,  and  was 
scantily  rewarded  by  receiving,  not  the 
deanery  which  he  had  expected,  but  the 
living  of  Liracor,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 
Swift  bepm  his  political  career  as  a  Whig. 
In  1704  he  published  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  a 
satire  on  the  corruption*  of  early  Christianity, 
and  the  results  of  the  Reformation.  The  Hal  tie 
of  the  Jto'J.H  (1704),  on  the  literary  dispute 
about  the  letters  of  Phalaris,  added  to  his 
reputation.  During  Anne's  reign  he  paid 
frequent  and  protracted  visits  to  England, 
and  l>ei  ;imo  closely  connec  ted  with  the  lead- 
ing Tories.  During  the  List  five  years  of 
Queen  Anne's  reigu  he  played  a  very  promi- 
nent part  in  English  jsjlitics  as  the  leading 
political  winter  of  the  Tories,  and  the  friend 
and  confidant  of  their  leaden.  He  was  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  both  with 
Hurley  and  liolingbroke,  and  attempted  to 
allay  the  quarrel  l>etween  the  rival  statesmen. 
His  pamphlet.  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  was  of 
immense  servic  e  to  the  Tory  party  ;  and  in  a 
paper  called  the  Examiner,  he  upheld  their 
course  with  zeal,  and  supplied  the  ministry 
with  arguments.  In  1713  hi'  received  the 
deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  There  ho 
is  thought  to  have  been  secretly  married  to 
Stella.  She  died  in  1728.  On  the  death  of 
Anne,  the  dean  retired  to  Dublin  a  disap- 
pointed man.  In  1721  he  wrote  the  Drapier 
Letter*,  an  attack  on  the  monopoly  to  coin 
halfpence  which  had  been  granted  to  a  man 
named  Wood;  and  this  was  followed  by 
■overnl  other  tracts  on  Irish  affairs  in  which 
the  treatment  of  Ireland  by  the  English 
government  was  satirised  with  unsurpassed 


power.  In  writing  of  Ireland  Swift  though! 
chiefly  of  the  English  colony  in  Ireland  ;  but 
his  writings  made  him  the  idol  of  the  whole 
Irish  people.  In  1726  appeared  his  greatest 
work,  GnlUctr't  TrareU.  It  is  a  satire  on 
mankind  with  contemporary  allusions.  Swift 
outlived  his  genius,  and  sank  into  idiotcy; 
the  last  years  of  his  life  were  -j>.  nt  in  almost 
complete"  mental  darkness.  Apart  from  hii 
liU'rary  renown.  Swift  owes  his  position  in 
history  to  the  fact  that  in  his  writings  we 
have  the  Tory  view  of  politics  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  set  forth  with  the  greatest 
literary  skill.  In  Irish  politic*  he  is  the 
typical  representative  of  tho  l*roteetant 
ascendency  in  Ireland,  whose  attack  on  the 
English  government  prepared  the  way  for 
G  rattan  and  the  Volunteers  of  1779. 

Swift's  Work»,  edited  by  Scott,  and  repub- 
lished 18fc3;  For»ter,  Lift  of  Su-tit,  which  «h 
luft  unfinished;  Craik,  Lift  oj  Swiff,  \<*s>: 
Leckj,  Lenle.*  of  PulAU  Opinion  in  Ireitnd; 
Macaulay.  K««y  on  Sir  U  i7n.nu  I  etnj.lt  ;  Bol- 
ingbroke,  Correrpowirnc*. 

Swing,  Captain-.  During  the  agricultural 
outrages  of  the  year  1830,  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  increased  use  of  machinery  for 
agricultural  purposes,  threatening  letters" were 
frequently  sent  to  those  proprietors  who 
made  use  of  machinery,  ordering  them  to 
refrain  from  doing  so,  and  threatening  notices 
were  affixed  to  gates  and  barns.  These  letters 
and  notices  were  usually  signed  "  Captain 
Swing,"  much  us  Irish  "threatening  letters 
are  signed  "  Hon-  of  the  Hills."  This  nick- 
name  was  used  in  order  to  identify  the  various 
documents  with  the  same  movement. 

Swinton,  Sin  John,  was  a  Scottish 
knight  who  fought  with  great  gallantry  at 
tho  battle  of  Homildon  Hill.  He  crossed  over 
to  tho  aid  of  France  with  tho  Earl  of  Buchan, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bcauge  (1421), 
where^he  unhorsed  the  Duko  of  Clarence,  In 
1424  he  was  killed  at  Verneuil. 

Swithin  (Swithin),  St.  (d.  862),  was  a 
monk  of  Winchester,  of  which  see  he  became 
bishop  in  852.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
ministers  of  Egbert  and  Ethelwulf.  and  one 
of  the  instructors  of  Alfred,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  his  journey  to  Rome.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  at  his  suggestion  that  Ethelwulf 
Vstowcd  on  tho  Church  the  tenth  part  of 
his  lands. 

Swordsmen  VM  the  name  given  to  the 
able-bodied  Irish  who,  in  1652  were  allowed 
to  leave  their  country  and  enlist  abroad. 
Some  30,0410  or  40.000  are  said  to  haw 
availed  themselves  of  this  permission.  At 
first  this  was  only  a  private  arrangement 
between  the  Irish  1  eaders  and  the  Puritan 
generals  to  whom  they  surrendered.  But 
Parliament  legalised  their  capitulations  by  a 
special  Act ;  at  the  same  time  banishing  all 
officers,  while  allowing  them  to  enlist  more- 
recruits.    Spain,  France,  Austria,  and  Venice 
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took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for 
•strengthening  their  forces. 

Froude,  Englitk  in  Ireland  ;  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Eng. 

Swynford,  Catherine  (</.  1403),  succes- 
sively governess,  mistress,  and  third  wife  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Paon 
de  Holt,  and  widow  of  Sir  Hugh  Swynford. 
From  her  are  descended  the  Beauforts,  and 
consequently  _  Henry  VII.  Her  marriage 
with  John  of'  Gaunt  took  place  in  1396,  but 
all  her  children  were  born  previously. 

Sydenham,  Charles  William  Poclktt 
Thomson,  Loud  (b.  1793,  d.  1841),  was  a 
merchant,  who  first  represented  Dover  (1826 
to  1830),  and  then  Manchester,  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1830  he  entered  Earl  Grey's 
Reform  administration  as  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy.  In  July,  1834,  he  became  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  resigned  with 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  in  November  fol- 
lowing. In  April,  1835,  ho  resumed  that 
office  until  he  was  selected  to  replace  Lord 
Durham  in  Canada.  As  a  cabinet  minister 
his  efforts  were  directed  to  amendment  of  the 
Custom  Laws  and  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade  by  a  more  liberal  policv.  On  Lord 
Seaton's  recall  from  Canada,  Mr.  Thomson 
was  appointed  to  tho  supreme  government 
of  British  North  America.  In  1840  he  was 
raLs.'d  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Sydenham  of 
Toronto. 

T 

Tables,  The,  was  the  name  given  to 
a  national  council  in  Scotland,  formed  in 
1637  to  represent  all  those  who  objected 
to  the  New  Service  Book,  and  other 
changes  which  the  Scottish  Council,  under 
orders  from  Charles  L,  was  attempting 
to  introduce.  It  was  virtually  an  extraordi- 
nary Parliament,  its  sixteen  members  being 
elected  equally  from  the  four  classes  of  nobles, 
Iwrons,  clergy,  and  burgesses.  The  creation 
of  tho  Tables  was  sanctioned  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  1637.  as  a  means  of'  intercourse 
between  the  supplicants  (or  ojq>osition,  which 
included  the  whole  nation  almost)  and  tho 
crown.  The  following  account  of  them  is 
given  in  Gordon,  Sco($  Affair*  .—"These  six- 
toon  thus  chosen  were  constitute  as  delegates 
for  the  rest,  who  were  to  treat  with  the 
Council  thereafter  in  name  of  tho  rest,  and 
to  reside  constantly  where  the  Council  sat. 
These  delegates  thus  constitute  were  appointed 
to  give  intelligence  to  all  quarters  of  the 
kingdom  to  their  associates  of  all  that  passed 
betwixt  the  king,  the  Council,  and  them;  to 
com>spond  with  the  rest,  and  to  receive  in- 
telligence from  them,  and  to  call  such  of  them 
with  the  mind  of  the  rest  as  they  thought  ex- 
pedient." The  Council  soon  discover™!  that 
in  authorising  the  creation  of  the  "Tables" 
they  had  called  into  being  a  representative 


body  of  an  extremely  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous nature.  In  1638,  on  the  publication  of 
a  proclamation  of  the  king  exonerating  the 
bishops,  the  Tables  summoned  their  adherents 
to  meet  at  Stirling,  and  issued  the  famous  Pro- 
testation, declaring  the  "  king  to  be  deceived 
by  tho  prelates,  and  to  be  personally  guiltless 
of  the  whole."  Shortly  afterwards  they  is- 
sued tho  Covenant,  compelling  persons  to  sign 
allegiance  to  it  all  over  Scotland.  To  the 
Tables  is  due  the  organisation  of  tho  Glasgow 
Assembly  of  1638,  and  the  indictment  of  the 
bishops  ni  the  same  year.  It  was  the  Tables, 
moreover,  which  made  preparations  for  the  • 
war  that  broke  out  the  following  year. 
Gardiner.  Hut.  of  Eng.,  1W3—1642. 

T ackers,  The  (1704),  was  the  name 
given  to  a  party  of  zealous  Tories,  headed  by 
Nottingham,  who  proposed,  in  imitation  of 
a  plan  which  had  been  resorted  to  in  tho 
previous  reign  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Re- 
sumption Bill,  to  tack  the  Occasional  Con- 
formity Bill  to  the  New  Land  Tax  Bill,  "so 
that  the  peers  could  not  fling  out  the  pro- 
posal of  intolerance  without  losing  the  pro- 
posal of  supply."  The  moderate  Tories,  how- 
ever, headed  by  H.irley  and  St.  John,  voted 
against  them,  and  they  were  routed  by  251 
against  134  votes. 

Tahiti  Question,  1842-44.  In  Sept., 
1842,  the  French  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouara 
extorted  a  convention  from  Queen  Pomare,  by 
which  the  French  assumed  possession  of  the 
island  of  Tahiti.  The  question  was  taken  up 
by  England  with  great  vigour.  The  French 
government  professed  that  they  did  not  desire 
tho  annexation,  but  merely  the  protectorate  of 
the  island.  The  French  people  were,  however, 
i  most  indignant.  Popular  feeling  ran  high  in 
both  countries,  and  it  was  only  the  moderation 
of  the  governments  which  preserved  peace. 
In  1844  the  two  governments  were  once  more 
embroiled  by  tho  indiscretion  of  the  French 
officials  in  Tahiti.  They  had  made  them- 
selves most  unpopular  in  Tahiti,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  2nd  March  one  of  their  sentinels 
was  seized  and  disarmed  by  the  natives.  This 
was  made  the  pretext  for  seizing  and  im- 
prisoning Mr.  Pritchard,  British  consul,  and 
a  prominent  missionary,  who  was  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  was 
only  released  on  the  condition  of  his  instantly 
leaving  the  Pacific.  This  outrage  created  a 
profound  indignation  in  England,  and  Sir  11. 
Peel  denounced  it*  in  Parliament  as  a  gross 
indignity.  After  some  mouths  of  negotiation, 
tho  Queen's  speech  of  1845  announced  that 
tho  question  bad  been  satisfactorily  settled, 
and  an  indemnity  given  to  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Tailbois,  Lady  (Elizabeth  Blount),  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Blount,  and  the 
wife  of  Sir  Gilbert  Tailbois,  at  one  timo 
Governor  of  Calais.  Sho  was  one  of  Henry 
VII l.'s  favourite  mistresses,  and  the  son  whom 
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she  bore  him  was  specially  distinguished  by 
the  marks  of  his  father's  regard,  being  created 
successively  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Somerset. 

Talavera,  The  Battleok  (July  27 and  28, 
1809;,  was  perhaps  the  most  important,  as  it 
certainly  wits  one  of  the  most  hard-fought,  of 
the  earlier  battles  of  the  Peninsular  War.  The 
town  of  Talavera  de  la  Boyna  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  forty-two  miles  west 
of  Toledo,  in  a  small  plain,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  west  by  a  range  of  low  hills. 
Wellington  extended  his  line  along  these  hills 
and  occupied  an  old  ruined  building,  the 
Cam  des  Salinas,  in  the  plain,  while  Cuesta 
with  the  Spaniards,  who  composed  two-thirds 
of  the  allied  army,  was  posted  in  front  of  tho 
town  on  his  right.  Early  on  the  27th  the 
British  division  in  the  Casa  des  Salinas  was 
surprised  by  French  skirmishers,  but  was 
quickly  rallied  by  Wellington  in  person,  and 
withdrawn  to  the  hills,  where  they  formed  up 
behind  the  troops  already  posted  there.  Victor 
followed  up  his  advantage,  and  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  position,  which  towards  evening 
was  suddenly  attacked.  The  Germans,  who 
were  in  advance,  were  completely  surprised ; 
but  Donkin  in  the  rear  repulsed  the  attack. 
The  French,  however,  seized  an  unoccupied 
eminence  on  his  left,  from  which  they  an- 
noyed the  English  until  Hill  by  hard  fighting 
drove  them  from  it,  just  as  darkness  put  an 
end  to  the  fight.  At  dawn  on  the  28th  a 
violent  onslaught  was  made  on  the  English 
left,  but  the  French  were  driven  off  with  a 
loss  of  1,500  men.  Both  sides  rested  under 
tho  scorching  heat  of  a  midsummer  sun ;  but 
the  English  were  very  short  of  supplies  and 
were  almost  starving.  In  the  afternoon  the 
French  renewed  the  attack,  and  fell  on  the 
British  right,  where  they  were  quickly  re- 
pulsed in  confusion.  Meanwhile  a  threatened 
attack  on  the  left  had  l>een  checked  by  a 
reckless  charge  of  the  dragoons,  while  in  the 
centre  the  French  were  completely  defeated. 
The  English,  however,  were  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  pursue,  and  the  Spaniards  could  not 
be  trusted,  so  that  Wellington  only  achieved 
the  opening  up  of  a  safe  retreat.  He  had. 
however,  gained  a  reputation  which  was  of 
immense  value  to  him.  "  This  battle,"  says 
Jomini,  "  recovered  the  glory  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  Marlborough,  which  for  a  century 
had  declined.  It  was  felt  that  the  English 
infantrv  could  contend  with  the  best  in 
Europe." 

Napier,  Pmi««ul<tr  War ;  Clinton,  Ptnintular 
War;  Alison,  Hut.  of  Enrojte. 

Tallage.  In  the  Pipe  Boll  31  of  Hen.  I. 
appears  a  ttnen  aid,  auxilmm  hxrgi,  or  civitatit, 
which  seems  to  answer  to  the  Danegeld  in  the 
counties.  It  is  set  down  in  the  roll  among 
the  ordinary  receipts,  and  it  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  an  annual  payment ;  but  how 
long  it  had  been  exacted  it  is  impossible  to 


determine.  After  1 163  Danegeld  disappeared, 
but  its  place  was  taken,  as  far  as  the  towns  and 
demesne  hinds  of  the  crown  were  concerned, 
by  a  tax  described  loosely  as  donum  or  oom, 
but  to  which  the  term  tallage  came  later  to  be 
definitely  attached.    The  amount  to  be  paid 
by  each  county  and  town  was  assessed  by 
I   officers  of  the  Exchequer  in  spwial  fiscal  cir- 
cuits, or  by  the  justices  in  eyre ;  in  the  towns 
themselves  the  civic  authorities,  whoever  they 
may  have  been,  decided  how  much  each  citizen 
was  to  pay — a  power  the  abuse  of  whic  h  led 
to  the  rising  in  London  under  William  IV  - 
Osbert.    As  the  king  had  the  right  of  tallag- 
ing  his  demesne,  so  the  barons  had  the  right 
of  tallaging  theirs ;  and  towns  frequently  de- 
clared they  were  liable  to  the  royal  tallaging 
in  order  to  escape  the  heavier  exactions  of 
their  lords.    The  Exchequer,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  general  control  over  these 
seigneurial  tallages ;  special  permission  be- 
came necessary  before  an  im{>osition  could  be 
made,  and  when  escheated  baronies  were  re- 
granted,  it  was  always  with  tho  condition  that 
tallage  should  only  be  paid  to  the  lord  when 
the  king  taxed  his  own  demesne.    As  late  a« 
1305  the  king,  probably  to  prevent  opposition 
to  the  tallage  imposed  the  year  bef  ore,  granted 
leave  to  the  barons  to  tallage  their  own  an- 
cient demesnes  as  he  had  tal  lag* A  his.  The 
seigneurial  right  was  gradually  bought  off  by 
the  communities,  and  early  disappears.  In 
the  Confirmation  of  the  Charter*  in  1297, 
Edward  I.  promised  only  to  renounce  "  aid*, 
tasks,  and  prises,"  words  which  might  fairly  l« 
interpreted  not  to  include  tallage  from  demesne 
lands.    Tho  document  known  as  be  Toliafio 
uon  Cottcedrtido,  in  which  the  king  expicwly 
renounces  the  right  of  tallage,  and  which  has 
been  accepted  by  Hallam  as  the  basis  of  hi* 
argument  on  this  point,  was  merely  an  un- 
authoritative abstract  of  the  original  articles. 
After  1297  tallage  waa  demanded  three  times : 
in  1304,  in  1312- -when  it  was  objected  to  by 
London,  not  on  account  of  illegality,  but  on 
the  ground  that  the  metropolis  was  exempted 
from   such  payments  by  Magna  Charta— 
and  in  1332,  when,  upon  the  remonstrance  of 
Parliament,  the  commissions  were  withdrawn, 
and  a  tenth  accepted  instead.    Finally,  by  a 
statute  of  1340,  "the  real  Act  '  De  Tal'lagto,'n 
it  was  enacted  that  the  nation  should  no  more 
"  make  any  common  aid  or  sustain  charge " 
but  by  consent  of  Parliament — words  wide 
enough  to  include  all  unauthorised  taxation. 
After  this  date  it  was  never  exacted,  though 
until  the  end  of  the  reign  the  Commons  were 
uneasy,  and  occasionally  petitioned  that  it 
might  not  be  imposed. 

Tallage  was,  as  Gneist  observes,  a  natural 
product  of  feudalism.  As  military  service 
Decants  the  burden  of  a  particular  clas*.  it 
seemed  equitable  that  those  who  were  exempt 
should  contribute  by  taxation  to  the  national 
defence.  Two  causes  contributed  to  ensure 
for  the  tallaged  class  in  Enirland 
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side-rate  treatment  than  abroad.  In  tho  first 
place  the  fyrd,  or  national  militia,  had  been 
maintained,  though  partly  for  other  purposes, 
so  that  the  tallagcd  had  weapons  in  their 
hands,  with  which  they  did  good  service; 
and  secondly,  the  kings  frequently  promised 
not  to  raise  the  amount  of  tallage  in  order  to 
gain  an  increase  of  the  firma  burgi. 


Madox.Ificf .  o/Eeehequer  (1711),  p.  480 ;  Stubbs, 
Conrf.  HM.,  L  f  161,  II.  §875;  Gneiit,  Englitehe 
Verfaewnqt  Gr»ckickt4  (18«i),  pp.  125,  172. 

[W.  J.  A  ] 

Talmash,  Thomas  (d.  1694),  first  ap- 
pears as  in  command  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  at  tho  skirmish  at  Wa  I  court,  under 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  served  under 
Oinkell  in  Ireland,  and  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  at  the  siege  of  Athlone,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Aghrim.  When  tho  notice  of  Par- 
liament was  directed  to  Solmes's  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  it  was  requested  that 
his  place  might  be  filled  by  Talmash,  who, 
next  to  Marltarough,  was  universally  allowed 
to  1*>  the  best  officer  in  the  army.  He  fought 
under  William  at  tho  battle  of  Landen.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  sent  in  command  of  an 
expedition  against  Brest.  Tho  design  was 
betrayed  probably  by  Marlborough  to  James, 
from  motives  of  personal  jealousy.  Accord- 
ingly when  Talmash  attempted  to  land  he 
was  received  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  French 
troops,  and  received  a  mortal  wound,  M  ox- 
with  his  last  breath  that  he  had 
a  victim  of  treachery.'* 

London  Quite ;  Macao  lay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  ; 


Tandy,  Jambs  Nappek,  a  Dublin  trades- 
man, commanded  in  1782  the  Phoenix 
Park  Artillery.  Ho  was  an  ardent  Irish 
"  patriot,"  and  as  early  as  1784  began  to  cor- 
respond with  France.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Whig  Club,  and  in  Nov.,  1790,  was 
secretary  to  the  United  Irishmen.  In  tho  year 
1792  he  had  the  audacity  to  challcngo  tho 
Solicitor-General ;  he  was  arrested,  escaped, 
and  re-arrested  the  day  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  so  that  ho  was  only  in  prison  for 
a  day.  In  1795  he  went  over  to  America,  but 
was  in  France  in  1797,  where  he  represented 
himself  as  an  officer.  In  1798,  he,  together 
with  some  other  Irish  rebels,  followed  Hum- 
bert in  a  small  vessel,  but  did  not  arrive  in 
Ireland  till  after  tho  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Bttllinainuck,  and  at  once  fled  and  reached 
Hamburg  in  safety.  On  Nov.  24th,  however, 
he  was  delivered  up  to  the  English.  Franco 
afterwards  declared  war  on  Hamburg  on  his 
account.  He  was  tried  in  Ireland,  but  was 
thought  much  too  contemptible  to  bo  made  a 
martyr  of,  and  was  liberated  after  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  (1802). 


Tangiers,  a  seaport  of  Morocco,  was 
taken  bv  the  Portuguese  from  the  Moors  in 
1471,  and  ceded  by  them  to  England  in  1662 


vaie  property  in  virtue  oi  nis  ranK  as 
had  a  life  interest  in  a  second  portion 
io  of  his  office,  while  he  possessed 


as  tho  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza  on 
her  marriage  with  Charles  II.  Colonel  Kirke 
was  placed  in  command  of  tho  garrison.  It 
was  evacuated  by  the  English  in  1683,  on 
account  of  the  badness  of  the  climate  and  the 
expense  of  the  wars  with  the  Mussulmans, 
and  the  works  were  destroyed.  Tangiers 
subsequently  became  a  nest  of  pirates,  who 
frequently  enslaved  British  subjects,  and 
whom  our  government  was  not  ashamed  to 
subsidise  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet.  During 
the  reign  of  Soliman,  howover  (1794 — 1822), 
Christian  slavery  was  abolished  and  piracy 
suppressed. 

Tanistry,  The  Ccstom  or,  was  partly  a 
system  of  landholding  and  partly  a  law  of 
succession.  Under  tho  Brehon  code  the  land 
was  regarded  as  belonging,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  people  or  tribe  from  whom  the 
chief  held  it  in  trust.  Ho  held  a  portion  of 
it  as  private  property  in  virtue  of  his  rank  as 
a  noble,  " 
in  virtue 

jurisdiction  over  the  land  of  tho  commune. 
This  peculiar  kind  of  tenure  was  called 
tanditteact  or  tanistry,  but  tho  word  was 
more  generally  applied  to  tho  form  of  succes- 
sion by  which  the  eldest  and  worthiest 
relative  was  preferred  to  tho  eldest  son,  "  as 
commonly  the  next  brother  or  next  cousin, 
and  so  forth."  Tho  idea,  of  course,  was  that 
a  man  of  mature  years  would  be  able  to  resist 
aggression  and  administer  affairs  better  than 
a  minor,  but  as  in  practice  it  produced  endless 
civil  quarrels,  it  became  customary  for  the 
people  of  the  tribe  or  sect  to  elect  the  succes- 
sor (toHaitte  minor  or  second)  in  tho  time  of 
the  ruling  chief.  This  law  of  inheritance 
obtained  among  the  noble  class,  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  inferior  orders  being  held  under 
the  law  of  gavelkind  (q.v.).  It  was  from  the 
first  ignored  by  the  English  invaders,  who 
attempted  to  introduce  primogeniture ;  Strong- 
bow,  for  instance,  claimed  the  kingdom  of 
Lcinster  on  the  ground  of  his  marriage  with 
Dermot's  only  child,  Eva.  But  the  native 
Irish  clung  tenaciously  to  the  custom,  and 
their  rights  were  acknowledged  more  than 
once  by  tho  English  kings.  Henry  III.  tried 
to  abolish  it,  but  without  success,  and  thenco 
tho  O'Neil  troubles  arose.  Soon  after  tho 
accession  of  James  I.,  however,  in  1603,  after 
a  commission  had  been  held  to  inquire  into 
defective  titles,  tanistrv,  together  with  gavel- 
kind, was  abolished  by  a  decision  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  Dublin  as  a  "lewd  and 
damnable  custom."  A  variation  of  the  law  of 
tanistry  may  be  seen  in  the  curious  system  of 
alternate  succession  by  which  two  branches  of 
a  race  shared  tho  kingship,  e.g.,  the  kingship 
of  Munster  by  the  McCarthys  and  O'Briens. 

Sir  Johu  Davie*,  Cnt<  of  Garelktnd  ;  Spencer, 
Yie*$  of  the  State  of  Ireland;  O'Corry.  Man  nert 
and  CWom*  of  the  Ancient  frufc  ;  Maine,  FUUiot 
ComwmmMm;  Hallam,  Hit.  of  Eng.,  lit,  eta.  18, 
Walpole.  Uiet.  of  Irien  Sation,     rjTC.  S.] 
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Tanj  ore,  The  Statb  op,  was  founded  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  bv  Shahjee, 
the  father  of  Sivajee.  In  1769  it  became 
involved  in  hostilities  with  Madras  in  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel  with  Mohammed  Ali  of  the 
Carnatic.  The  country  was  quickly  subdued 
and  the  rajah  imprisoned  and  the  sovereignty 
transferred  to  Mohammed  Ali.  The  Court 
of  Directors,  however,  disapproved  of  this, 
and  ordered  that  the  rajah  should  be  restored. 
In  1780,  therefore,  Lord  Pigot,  Governor  of 
Madras,  was  ordered  to  restore  him,  and 
establish  a  Resident  at  his  court.  In  1786,  on 
the  death  of  the  Rajah  Tulfogee  (who  left  an 
adopted  son,  Serfogee},  a  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  succession.  It  was  asserted  that  Tulfogee 
was  in  a  state  of  mental  incapacity  at  the 
time  of  adoption,  and  that  Serfogee  was  an 
only  son,  and  therefore  the  adoption  was  in- 
valid. Ameer  Singh,  half  brother  of  Tulfogee, 
was  placed  on  the  throne.  Serfogee  continued 
to  press  his  claim,  and  the  misgovemment 
of  Ameer  Singh  induced  Sir  John  Shore  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  most  renowned  pun- 
dits, and  they  declared  the  adoption  perfectly 
valid.  The  directors  thereupon  ordered  Lord 
Wcllcslcy  to  place  him  on  the  throno  on 
condition  that  he  should  accept  any  arrange- 
ment the  government  might  think  fit.  After 
an  exhaustive  report  oi  the  condition  of 
Tanj  ore,  Lord  Wellesley  assumed  the  entire 
administration  of  the  country  (1800),  giving 
the  rajah  a  liberal  pension. 

Tankerville,  Ford  Gret,  Earl  of 
(d.  1701),  better  known  as  Lord  Grey  of 
Wark,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates 
of  1681  as  a  most  zealous  Exclusionist ;  and 
for  his  supposed  share  in  the  design  for  in- 
surrection was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but 
escaped  by  making  his  keepers  drunk.  He 
fled  to  the  Continent  (1682).  There  he  em- 
ploved  his  influence  on  his  friend  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  to  urge  him  to  invade  England. 
He  landed  at  Lyme  with  Monmouth,  and 
was  appointed  commander  of  tho  cavalry.  Ho 
was  driven  from  Bridport  by  the  militia.  Ho 
dissuaded  Monmouth  from  abandoning  the 
enterprise  at  Frome.  At  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor  his  cavalry  was  easily  routed  by  tho 
royal  troops,  chiefly  it  is  said  because  of  his 
pusillanimity.  He  fled  with  Monmouth,  and 
was  taken  in  the  New  Forest.  In  his  inter- 
view with  the  king  he  displayed  great  firm- 
ness, and  would  not  stoop  to  ask  for  jiardon. 
He  was  suffered  to  ransom  himself  for  £40,000 
and  went  abroad.  He  returned  to  England 
with  William  of  Orange,  and  attempted  to 
redeem  his  character  by  taking  an  active 
share  in  politics.  In  1695  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Tankerville.  He  supported  the  Asso- 
ciation Bill  in  a  brilliant  speech,  and  also 
spoke  in  favour  of  tho  bill  for  Fenwick's 
attainder.  He  vigorously  opposed  the  bill 
for  disbanding  the  armv  (1699).  His  poli- 
tical services  were  rewarded  by  the  office  of 


Lord  Privy  Seal  ^1701).    But  his  health  was 

broken,  and  later  in  the  vear  he  died.    "  His 

life,"  says  Macaulay,  "  was  so  miserable  that 

all  the  indignation  excited  by  his  faults  is 

overpowered  by  pity." 

Burnet,  Hitt.  of  hi*  Owr  Ti  m* ;  Macaular, 
Hut.  of  Eng. ;  K&nke,  Hi*,  of  £119. 

TantaHon  Castle,  in  Haddingtonshire, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Douglases,  was  success- 
fully defended  (1528)  against  James  V.  by 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  had,  however,  soon 
afterwards  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Covenanters  in  1 639. 

Tantia  Topee,  a  Mahratta  Brahmin  of 
the  revolted  Gwalior  force  (1857).  He  took 
the  command,  and  on  Nov.  28  encountered 
General  Windham  at  Cawnpoor  with  some 
success.  In  1858  he  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Jhansi,  but  was  routed  at  the  Belwah  bv  Sir 
Hugh  Rose.  Joined  by  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi 
he  concentrated  his  forces  at  Kooneh,  but  was 
beaten  utterly.  He  then  proceeded  to  Gwalior 
and  excited  an  insurrection  against  Scindia. 
He  was  beaten  again  by  Sir  H.  Rose  outside 
Gwalior,  but  escaped,  and  waged  a  predatory 
war  for  some  time.  His  hiding-place  was, 
however,  betrayed ;  he  was  seized  when  asleep 
(April  7,  1859)  in  the  jungle  in  Malwa,  and 
he  was  tried  and  executed. 

Tar  a,  The  Hill  or,  situated  in  Meath, 
was  in  ancient  days  the  residence  of  the 
Kings  of  Tara.  Near  here  on  May  26,  1 798, 
Lord  Fingal,  with  some  400  fen  cable*  and 
mounted  yeomen,  routed  several  thousands  of 
Irish  rebels,  killing  350.  Here,  too,  on  Aug. 
15,  1843,  Daniel  O'ConneU  held  a  monster 
meeting  in  support  of  Repeal,  said  to  have 
been  attended  by  250,000  people. 

Tara,  Kinos  of.  Till  the  seventh  century 
the  Ard  Ri  Ennd,  or  high  king  of  Erin,  re- 
Bided  in  the  palace  of  Tara.  The  kingdom  of 
Meath,  in  which  it  was  situated,  formed  his 
appanage.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Hui  N11  IK  by  Brian  Boru,  the  position  of 
King  of  Tara  was  held  by  one  or  another  of 
the  provincial  kings ;  it*  resembled  that  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Bretwalda.  Under  this 
over- king  there  was  a  complete  hierarchy 
of  provincial  kings,  princes,  and  nobles.  The 
nature  of  the  relations  of  these  classes  to  each 
other  was  in  most  cases  of  the  same  shadowy 
nature  as  the  overlordship  of  the  King  of 
Tara. 

Tasmania.  [Australia.] 

Taunton  was  in  all  probability  a  Roman 
station.  It  was  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  Ina  built  a  castle 
there,  and  it  was  more  than  once  attacked  by 
the  Welsh.  After  the  Conquest,  the  castle 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
to  whom  the  town  and  manor  were  granted. 
It  first  returned  a  member  to  Parliament  in 
1295.  Taunton  was  held  for  some  time  by 
the  pretender  War  beck,  and  daring  the  Great 
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Rebellion  sustained  a  long  siege  under  Colonel 
Blake  against  the  Rovalists  under  Goring, 
until  relieved  by  Fairfax.  Jeffreys  held  hit 
"  Bloody  Assize  at  Taunton  after  the  failure 
of  Monmouth'  s  rebellion,  the  duke  having 
previously  been  proclaimed  king  there.  The 
charter  of  the  borough,  which  was  granted  to 
it  by  Charles  I.,  was  taken  from  it  by  Charles 
II.,  and  it  remained  unincorporated  until 
after  tho  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835.* 

[A.  L.  S.] 

Taxation.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the 
Witan  alone  had  the  power  of  imposing  ex- 
traordinary taxation— a  power  which  was, 
however,  rarely  used,  as  the  public  oxpendi. 
turc  was  amply  defrayed  by  the  rents  of  tho 
public  lands  and  by  the  obligation  of  trinotht 
Htctnitat.  The  only  instance  of  extraordinary 
taxation  before  the  Norman  Conquest  was 
the  Danegeld,  a  tax  of  two  shillings  on  every 
hide  of  land,  levied  to  buy  off  the  attacks  of 
the  Danes  ;  this  tax  continued  to  be  occasion- 
ally  levied  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IL, 
and  under  Richard  was  revived  under  the 
name  of  carucage.  After  tho  Norman  Con- 
quest, the  ordinary  revenue  proved  far  too 
small  for  the  wants  of  the  king,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence we  find  the  finance  of  the  country 
occupying  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
executive,  whilst  by  degrees  it  was  found 
necessary  to  increase  extraordinary  taxation 
to  a  verv  large  extent.  Up  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  il.  the  indirect  taxation  of  the 
country,  such  as  customs,  was  unimportant, 
while  tho  extraordinary  taxes,  such  as  the 
Danegeld  and  scutage,  fell  only  on  land. 
In  1188,  however,  an  important  innovation 
was  introduced  in  the  Saladin  Tithe,  or  the 
first  tax  on  movables.  This  tax  became 
very  popular  with  succeeding  kings.  Under 
Richard  I.,  one-fourth  of  their  goods  was  de- 
manded from  every  one ;  John  levied  one- 
seventh;  and  subsequent  kings  usually  one- 
fifteonth.  The  imposition  of  taxes  under  the 
Norman  kings  had  been  practically  at  the 
will  of  the  king,  though  tho  consent  of  tho 
barons  was  often  asked  as  a  matter  of  form, 
and  the  exaction  grew  so  heavy  that  a  clause 
in  Magna  Charta  provided  that  no  ex- 
traordinary scutage  or  aid  should  bo  imposed 
by  the  king  without  the  consent  01  the 
national  council.  The  growth  of  representa- 
tion is  closely  connected  with  tho  history  of 
taxation,  and  it  early  became  a  recognised 
principle  that  the  votes  of  those  who  were 
present  bound  those  who  were  absent ;  whilst 
the  idea  that  taxation  required  the  consent  of 
•be  taxed,  which  grew  up  after  it  became 
customary  to  tax  movubles,  made  it  necessary 
to  summon  to  Parliament  the  burgesses  and 
clergy  as  well  as  knights  and  barons.  The 
fact  that  we  often  find  the  different  classes  in 
the  kingdom  making  grants  of  different  rates 
is  the  result  of  the  "  right  of  self-taxation 
being  recognised  to  the  extent  of  each  class  of 
the  community  determining,  independently 


of  the  rest,  what  amount  it  would  contribute. 
The  lords  made  a  separate  grant.  The 
knights  voted  their  own  quota,  and  the  bur- 
gesses theirs,  while  the  clergy  decided  for 
themselves  the  amount  of  their  taxation. 
The  Confirmation  of  the  Charters  by  Edward  L 
declared  that  henceforth  no  extraordinary 
tax  should  be  levied  without  the  consent  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  a  like  promise  was 
made  in  the  statute  Ik  Tailayut  iwh  Cot*, 
ctdendo  (1297).  From  this  time  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  Parliament  to  impose  tax- 
ation, though  often  infringed  by  the  illegal 
exercise  of  prerogative,  became  an  axiom  of 
the  constitution."  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
Edward  III.,  in  the  face  of  repeated  remon- 
strances from  the  Commons,  frequently 
resorted  to  arbitrary  taxation,  whilst  Richard 
II.  raised  forced  loans;  but  under  the  Lan- 
castrian  kings  we  find  but  few  cases  of  illegal 
imposts.  From  Richard  II.  the  old  taxes 
of  hidage,  scutage,  and  tallage  were  re- 
placed by  subsidies.  A  tax  imposed  upon 
persons  in  respect  of  the  reputed  value  of 
thoir  estates  in  137 'J — 80,  tho  imposition  of  a 
graduated  poll  tax,  ranging  from  £4  to  4d., 

Coved  the  immediate  cause  of  Tyler's  re- 
llion.  Soon  after  this  time  it  became 
customary  to  make  a  grant  to  each  king  for 
life  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  This  grunt, 
under,  the  name  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
continued  to  be  made  until  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  Tho  frequent  demands  for  money 
by  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  caused  great 
dissatisfaction  to  the  people.  "  Taxation," 
says  Uallam,  "  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects 
was  so  far  from  being  no  tyranny  that  it 
seemed  the  only  species  worth  a  complaint,'' 
and  in  1525  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  NVolsey 
paved  the  way  for  his  downfall.  Up  to  1588 
it  had  been  usual  for  the  Commons  to  vote 
one  subsidy  (£70,000)  and  two-fifteenths  on 
goods ;  but  in  that  year  two  subsidies  and 
four-fifteenths  were  granted,  owing  to  the 
expense  occasioned  by  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  from  that  date  a  larger  number  of  sub- 
sidies were  granted.  The  financial  difficulties 
of  the  Stuarts  ltd  them  to  resort  frequently 
to  illegal  imposts.  In  1608.  under  James  I., 
Cecil  caused  a  hook  of  Rate*  to  be  issued, 
which  laid  heavy  duties  on  merchandise,  while 
tho  extortions  of  Charles  I.  led  to  the  first 
article  in  tho  Petition  of  Right,  which  pro- 
vides that  "  no  person  from  thenceforth  shall 
be  compelled  to  make  any  loans  to  the  king 
against  his  will,  as  having  inherited  this 
freedom,  that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to 
contribute  to  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other 
like  charge  not  set  by  common  consent  in 
Parliament."  Taxation  under  the  Common- 
wealth was  heavy,  and  on  the  abolition  of 
feudal  incidents  and  aids,  excise  and  customs 
duties  and  hearth-money  were  granted  to  tho 
king  as  compensation.  In  this  reign,  too, 
the  control  of  the  Commons  over  taxation  was 
much  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the 
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custom  of  appropriation  of  supplies,  whilo 
at  the  same  time  the  Lower  House  estab- 
lished their  right  of  initiating  all  money 
bills.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  clergy 
Ceased  to  tax  themselves  in  Convocation. 
James  II.  once  more  resorted  to  illegal  and 
arbitrary  taxation,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Bill  of  Rights  declared  that  the  king,  amongst 
other  things,  had  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom  "  by  levying  money 
for  and  to  the  use  of  the  crown  by  pretence 
of  prerogative,  for  other  time  and  in  other 
manner  than  the  same  was  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment," which  was  illegal.  From  the  reign  of 
William  III.  the  customs  and  excise  duties 
gradually  increased,  while  in  1690  a  land  tax 
of  3s.  in  "the  pound  was  imposed,  and  renewed 
annually.  Windows,  dogs,  horses,  and  other 
things  were  taxed.  In  1796  the  legacy  duty 
on  personal  property  was  imposed  by  Sir. 
Pitt,  the  real  property  tax  not  being  imposed 
till  1833,  and  two"  years  later  the  same 
minister  taxed  all  incomes  over  £200.  This 
tax  was  discontinued  in  1816,  but  renewed  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842,  since  which  time  it 
has  continued  to  be  levied,  the  rates  being 
varied  by  Parliament  from  time  to  time.  In 
1851  the  window  tax  was  replaced  by  a  tax 
imposed  on  houses  in  proportion  to  their 
rental.  The  first  permanent  tax  was  hearth- 
money,  imposed  in  1663,  up  to  which  time 
taxes'  had  been  granted  for  a  year,  or  other 
fixed  term,  as  occasion  demanded.  After 
the  Revolution,  however,  permanent  duties 
increased.  "  These  duties/'  says  Sir  Erskine 
May,  "  were  generally  granted  as  a  secu- 
rity for  loans,  and  the  financial  policy  of 

Sermanent  taxes  increased  with  the  national 
ebt,  and  the  extension  of  public  credit."  At 
the  present  day  the  power  of  taxation  remains 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lord  Chatham,  who 
said—"  Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing 
or  legislative  power.  The  taxes  are  a  volun- 
tary gift  and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone." 
[Assessment;  Customs;  Excisb;  Rates; 
Bzvenve.] 

Stubbs,  Gmt  Ui*t  ;  Hallsm,  Con$t.  Hwt.  ; 
May,  Conrt.  H.V. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
and  of  Down  and  Connor  (A.  1613,  d.  1667), 
after  being  educated  at  Oxford  was  made 
chaplain  to  Laud  in  1637,  and  in  1638  was 
appointed  rector  of  Uppingham.  Deprived 
of  his  living  by  the  rebellion,  he  retired  to 
Wales  and  opened  a  school  at  Carmarthen, 
and  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  the  Earl 
of  Carberry.  During  the  Protectorate  ho 
was  twice  *  imprisoned,  in  Chepstow  Castle 
and  the  Tower.  In  1658  he  went  to  Ireland, 
and  in  1661  received  the  bishopric  of  Down 
'  and  Connor.  Taylor  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works  on  -theology  and  morals, 
some  of  which  have  enjoyed  extraordinary 
popularity. 

Jeremy  Tovlor's  Wo.  ki  were  edited  by  Bishop 
Ecber,  15  vols.,  1822. 


Taylor,  Rowland  (</.  Feb.,  1555),  was 
vicar  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk,  to  which  living 
he  was  presented  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  in 
1 54  4.  He  was  condemned  by  Bishop  Gardiner 
and  a  tribunal  composed  of  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Norwich,  Salisbury,  and  Durham  for 
his  Protestantism  ;  and  on  refusing  to  recant 
was  burnt  at  Hadleigh,  Feb.  8,  1555.  Foxe, 
who  gives  an  affecting  account  of  Taylor's 
martyrdom,  says  of  him,  that  M  he  was  aright 
perfect  divine  and  parson." 

Tea  Duties,  The,  were  first  imposed  in 
1660.  In  1772  the  East  India  Company, 
being  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  were  allowed  by 
Parliament  to  export  their  teas  from  London 
warehouses  to  America  free  from  English 
duties,  and  liable  only  to  a  small  duty  to  be 
levied  in  the  colony.  Although  by  this 
arrangement  the  colonists  got  their  tea 
cheaper  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done, 
they  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  bribe  to  induce 
them  to  consent  to  the  right  of  England  to 
tax  America.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  to 
resist  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  and  when 
the  tea-ships  arrived  at  Boston  on  Dec.,  1773. 
they  were  boarded  and  their  cargoes  thrown 
overboard.  This  was  one  of  the  incident; 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  American  War. 
In  England  the  East  India  Company  retained 
its  monopoly  until  1834.  In  1836  new  duties 
were  imposed ;  these  were  at  first  2s.  Id.  in  the 
pound.but  they  were  reduced  to  Is.  5d.  in  1857, 
and  to  6d.  in  1865.  Since  then  the  duties  have 
fluctuated  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  revenue. 

Tea-room  Party,  Tot.  Under  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1867  it  was  proposed  that 
direct  payment  of  rates  by  the  occupier 
should  be  part  of  the  qualification  for  the 
Parliamentary  franchise  in  boroughs.  This 
excluded  a  great  number  of  small  occupiers 
who  paid  their  rates  through  their  landlord 
("  compound  householders  "J.  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposed  to  move  an  Instruction,  when  the 
House  went  into  Committee,  "to  alter  the 
law  of  rating,"  and  to  arrange  that  while  the 
poorest  occupiers  were  to  be  neither  rated  nor 
enfranchised,  all  above  a  certain  line  should 
both  pay  rates  and  have  the  vote.  But  forty- 
eight  Liberals  met  on  April  8  in  tho  House 
of  Commons  tea-room,  and  agreed  to  support 
onlv  the  first  clause  of  the  Instruction  as 
quo'tod  above.  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone agreed ;  but  in  Committee  Mr.  Gladstone 
gave  notice  of  several  important  amendments, 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  declared  to  be  the  relin- 
quished instructions  in  another  form .  The  sup- 
port of  the  Tea-room  Party  enabled  the  govern- 
ment to  defeat  the  amendments,  but  eventually 
it  established  household  suffrage  in  boroughs. 

Telegraphs,  The  Pi-kchase  of  the.  In 
1870  the  government  ventured  on  the  told 
step  of  acquiring  possession  of  all  the  lines  ot 
electric  telegraph  in  the  Lruted  Kingdom, 
and  makinir  the  control  of  communication  by 
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electricity,  a  part  of  the  general  business  of 
the  Poet  Office  (q.v.). 

Templars,  The,  or  the  Order  of  Knight* 
of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  military 
religious  order  of  knighthood  which  had  iti 
origin  in  1 1 1 8  in  an  association  of  knights  for 
the  protection  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land. 
They  did  good  service  in  the  Crusades,  for 
which  they  were  rewarded  with  ample  grants 
of  land  in  different  countries — England  among 
the  rest.  After  the  final  conquest  of  Palestine 
by  the  Mohammedans  the  Templars  returned 
to  Europe,  where  their  pride  and  licentiousness 
excited  considerable  odium.  Philip  the  Fair 
of  France  determined  on  their  suppression,  and 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  his  son-in-law 
Edward  II.  In  England  the  order  was  sup- 
pressed in  1308  without  the  great  cruelties 
practised  in  France.  The  knights  were 
allowed  to  enter  monasteries,  and  their  pos- 
sessions ^en  10  tbo  Hospitallers,  or  Knights 

Temple,    Richard    Grknvillb,  Earl 

L1711,  4.  1779),  was  the  elder  brother  of 
rge  Grenville,  and  was  elected,  in  1734, 
by  the  help  of  family  interest,  to  represent 
the  town  of  Buckingham,  but  subsequently 
for  a  time  represented  the  county.  In 
1752  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  four 
years  later  Pitt,  who  had  married  his  sister, 

fave  him  a  place  in  his  administration  as  First 
<ord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  following 
April  he  was  summarily  dismissed  by  the 
king,  and  Pittas  dismissal  followed  within  a 
few  days.  Pitt,  however,  was  recalled,  and 
Lord  Temple  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  which 
post  he  retained  until  Pitt's  resignation  in 
Oct.,  1761,  when  he  too  withdrew.  In  1766 
he  broke  with  Pitt  on  the  question  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  Lord  Temple  apholdiug  his 
brother's  policy  while  Pitt  was  bent  on 
obtaining  its  repeal.  And  he  went  further, 
by  refusing  to  accept  office  under  Pitt  in 
1766,  not  wishing  to  be  "  stuck  into  a  min- 
istry as  great  cypher."  A  reconciliation, 
however,  took  place  on  Lord  Chatham's 
retirement  in  1768.  In  1770  Lord  North 
began  his  long  reign.  Thenceforth  Lord 
Temple  took  but  an  intermittent  interest  in 
political  affairs,  now  and  then  actively 
opposing  the  ministry.  Lord  Temple  has 
been  suspected,  not  without  some  reason,  of 
being  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Juniut. 

GrenvilU  Pnptrt ;  Stanhope,  Hist,  of  Eng. ; 
Chatham,  Corrttpondtnet ;  IfiaMj,  Hist,  of 
Eng. ;  Miranay,  Second  Essay  on  Chatham. 

Temple,  Sir  William  (*.  1628,  d.  1699), 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  Master  of 
the  Holls  in  Ireland,  and  after  being  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  having  spent  some  years  in 
foreign  travel,  ho  returned  to  Ireland,  becom- 
ing in  1G60  a  member  of  the  Irish  Convention. 
In  1665  he  was  first  employed  on  diplomatic 
business,  being  sent  as  an  envoy  to  the  Bishop 


of  Monster,  and  the  year  following  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Brussels, 
and  devoted  himself  to  endeavouring  to  form 
an  alliance  between  England  and  Holland. 
His  exertions  were  crowned  in  1668  by  the 
formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  against 
France,  and  the  consequent  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  But  the  policy  he  had  inaugurated 
was  short-lived,  and  the  Treaty  of  Dover  (q.v.) 
made  it  necessary  for  the  ministers  to  dismiss 
the  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  he  was 
relieved  of  his  office  in  1671.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Cabal  ministry  Temple  was  offered  by 
Danby,  who  became  Lord  Treasurer,  a  Sec- 
retaryship of  State,  but  he  refused  this,  and 
was  appointed  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  In 
1 673  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  Congress 
of  Nimeguen.  In  1679  Danbv  was  impeached, 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Charles  looked  to 
Temple  as  the  only  man  who  could  help  him, 
to  weather  the  storm  caused  by  the  Popish 
Plot.  Temple's  proposal  was  that  a  means 
should  be  adopted  for  including  all  parties  in 
the  government,  and  for  this  purpose  proposed 
that  the  existing  Privy  Council  should  be 
dissolved,  and  that  a  new  Privy  Council  of 
thirty  members  should  be  appointed,  half  of 
whom  to  be  great  officers  of  state,  and  the 
other  half  independent  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  the  greatest  weight  in  the  country ; 
that  the  king  should  pledge  himself  to  govern 
by  the  constant  advice  of  this  body,  to  suffer 
aU  his  affairs  of  every  kind  to  be  freely  dilated 
there,  and  not  to  reserve  any  part  of  the 
public  business  for  a  secret  committee.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  this  scheme, 
but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  unworkable.  The 
council  was  too  large  for  practical  purposes, 
and  there  was  no  party  tie  to  bind  the 
members  together,  and  before  long  an  interior 
cabinet  was  formed,  consisting  of  Temple, 
Halifax,  Essex,  and  Sunderland.  Temple 
himself,  however,  was  gradually  ousted  from 
the  debates  of  the  secret  committee.  In  1GH1 
he  retired  from  public  life,  and  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  literary  work.  His  chief  works 
were  his  well-known  Essays,  an  Account  of  th$ 
Unittd  Province*,  and  an  Essay  on  Governmtnt, 
Temple,  Works;  Rank*,  Hist,  of  Eng.;  Mao* 
auliiy,  li  »(.  of  Eng.  aud  E***y  on  T*mj>»t. 

Tenant-right,  The  Irish,  is  a  custom 
by  which  the  tenant  is  entitled  not  only  to 
compensation  for  unexhausted  i  m  pro  vemcnts 
when  he  relinquishes  his  holding,  but  by 
which  a  sum  is  paid,  sometimes  amounting  to 
as  much  as  the  fee-simple  of  the  land,  by  the 
incoming  to  the  outgoing  tenant  for  the 
goodwill  of  the  farm.  This  tenant-right, 
known  as  the  Ulster  custom,  was  legalised  by 
the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  extended  to  the 
rest  of  Ireland  by  later  legislation.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  arisen  at  the  time  of  the 
plantation  of  ULrter  (q.v.j,  the  planters  re- 
iusing  to  give  definite  leases  of  twenty-one 
years  to  their  English  and  Scotch  tenants, 
and  they  in  disgust  selling  their  interest  in 
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the  holdings,  and  the  value  of  their  capital  to 
the  native  Irish— «  practice  which  waa  in 

direct  contravention  to  the  spirit  of  the  settle- 
ment. Other  systems  of  tenure  which  obtain 
in  Ireland  are :  the  cottier  system,  by  which 
tenants  bid  against  each  other  for  a  piece  of 
land,  no  fixitv  of  tenure  being  recognised 
until  the  Act  "of  1881  ;  and  eonaere,  a  feudal 
survival,  by  which  land  is  granted  to  the 
tenant  rent-free  in  return  for  so  much  labour. 
[Laxd  Legislation,  Irish.] 

Tenchebrai,  The  Battle  or  (Sept.  28, 
1106),  was  fought  between  Henry  I.  and  his 
brother  Robert,  and  resulted  in  the  complete 
victory  of  Henry,  who  captured  and  impri- 
soned Robert,  and  annexed  Normandy  to  his 
dominions. 

Tenterden,  Charles  Abbott,  Loud 
f*.  1762,  d.  1832),  was  the  son  of  a  hair- 
dresser. He  was  educated  at  King's  School, 
Canterbury,  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1795. 
His  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Merchant  Shipt 
and  Seamen  (1802)  waa  recognised  as  the 
standard  work  on  its  subject.  Owing  to  the 
weakness  of  his  health  he  refused  a  seat  on 
the  bench  in  1808,  but  in  1816  he  was  made  a 
puisne  judge  in  the  Common  Pleas.  Jn  1818, 
he  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  though  a  Tory,  he  never  allowed 
his  political  sympathies  to  colour  his  judg- 
ments. He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1827. 

Campbell,  L>  •  ■  of  the  Chit/  Jtuticu ;  Fom, 

BiograpKia  Juridica. 

Tenure.   [Land  Tbni-hs.] 

Territorial  Army,  The.  It  had  long 
been  felt  that  the  old  Volunteer  Force  laoked 
scientific  organisation :  it  had  no  cavalry ; 
its  administrative  services  fell  far  short  of 
requirements,  the  strength  of  units  varied 
remarkably,  and  contained  a  large  proportion 
of  men  unfit  to  take  the  field  ;  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  officers,  and  in  short,  the  force 
as  a  whole  could  not  be  seriously  considered 
as  an  engine  of  war.  Consequently,  on  taking 
office  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  1906, 
it  waa  a  part  of  Sir.  Haldane's  army  scheme 
to  put  an  end  to  these'  shortcomings  by  uniting 
the  Auxiliary  Forces  into  a  homogeneous 
body,  recruited  on  a  single  simple  principle. 
His  ideal  was  a  Home  Army  complete  in 
itself— with  the  same  branches  and  organisa- 
tions as  the  Kegular  Army.  By  the  Terri- 
torial and  Reserve  Forces  Act,  1907,  the 
number  of  Volunteer  battalions  were  reduced 
and  those  remaining  were  re-named  and  re- 
organised, and  a  number  of  mounted  brigades 
were  formed  from  the  Imperial  Yeoman rv, 
which  became  the  cavalry  of  the  Territorial 
Army.  The  administration — as  distinct  from 
the  command  and  training — was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  County  Associations.  Each 
Association  is  composed  of  officers  from  the 
Territorial  Army  in  the  county,  repreeenta- 


|  taves  of  the  county  and  borough  councils,  a 
president,  vice-president,  chairman,  secretary 
and  treasurer—all  nominated  by  the  Army 
Council.  Each  Association  receives  a  grant 
from  the  army  funds,  and  its  business  is  to 
help  in  recruiting,  in  finding  rifle-ranges, 
manoeuvre  grounds,  etc,  in  clothing  the  men, 
and  in  all  administrative  work  generally. 
Members  of  the  Territorial  Army  are  not  liable 
for  foreign  service ;  every  man  ia  paid  at 
service  rates  of  pay  during  the  time  he  is 
embodied  or  called  out  for  consecutive  training, 
and  enlistment  is  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  training  consists  of  a  number  of  com- 
pulsory drills  and  an  annual  attendance  in 

Test  Act,  The  (1673),  was  a  measure 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  and  was 
intended  to  exclude  from  office  the  Catholic 
councillors  of  the  king.  It  was  passed  at  the 
instance  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  country 
party  after  the  king  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  his  attempt  to  dispense  with  the 
penal  laws  against  Dissenters.  It  required  all 
persons  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust 
under  the  crown  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  receive  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, ana  subscribe  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation.  This  Act  was  directed 
against  the  Catholics,  but  was  equally  opera- 
tive against  Dissenters.  One  consequence  of 
it  was  that  Arlington  and  Clifford  had  to 
retire  from  office,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  post  as  Lord  High 
Admiral.  It  was  not  repealed  until  1828. 
Baake,  Hitt.  of  En9. 

Test  Act,  The,  for  Scotland  (1681)  im- 
posed an  oath  which  was  made  compulsory 
on  all  government  and  municipal  officials.  It 
declares  a  belief  in  "  the  true  Protestant  reli- 
gion contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith," 
and  disowns  "  all  practices,  whether  popish  or 
fanatic,  which  arc  contrary  to  or  inconsistent 
with  the  said  Protestant"  religion  and  Con- 
fession of  Faith." 

Tewkesbury,  The  Battle  or  (May  4, 
1471),  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  last  battle 
fought  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  for  the 
Battle  of  Bosworth  can  hardly  be  included 
in  those  wars.  Queen  Margaret  landed  in 
England  the  very  day  that  Warwick  was 
dofeated  and  slain  at  Barnet,  but  despite 
this  severe  blow  to  the  Lancastrian  cause,  she 
was  persuaded  by  Somerset  and  other  lords  of 
her  party  to  continue  her  advance.  She  had 
landed  at  Weymouth,  and  at  first  marched 
westward  to  Exeter,  where  she  was  joined  by 
reinforcements  from  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
She  then  moved  eastward  to  Bath,  but  learn- 
ing that  Edward  was  marching  against  her, 
she  determined  to  march  to  the  north,  where 
tho  chief  strength  of  the  Lancastrians  lay. 
After  a  tedious  march  she  reached  Tewkes- 
bury on  May  3,  and  the  next  day  Edward 
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gave  battle.  The  Lancastrians  were  utterly 
routed,  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  tho 
treachery  or  folly  of  Lord  Wenlock,  who 
neglected  to  bring  up  the  reinforcements  in 
time.  Queen  Margaret  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  her  son,  Prince  Edward,  either  fell  in  the 
battle,  or,  more  probably,  was  put  to  death 
immediately  after.  The  Duke  of  Somerset 
and  others,  who  had  taken  sanctuary,  were 
beheaded  two  days  after  in  tho  market-place 
at  Tewkesbury.  This  decisive  battle  coming 
60  soon  after  tho  victory  of  Barnet  completely 
established  Edward  IN  .  on  the  throne. 

Warkworth.  OaromcU ;  Hall,  ChronicU*. 

Tewkesbury  Chronicle.  Thb,  was 
compiled  by  more  than  one  hand  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  kept  in  tho  Abbey  of 
Tewkesbury,  whence  it  passed  to  the  Cotton 
collection  in  the  British  Museum.  It  begins 
with  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
ends  abruptly  in  1263.  The  first  part  is  vory 
meagre,  and  it  is  not  until  after  1200  that  it 
becomes  adequate.  These  annals  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  monastic  events,  such  as  eccle- 
siastical suits,  but  the  war  between  Henry  III. 
and  tho  Barons  is  treated  very  fully. 

The  Chronic  la  has  beeu  published,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Luard,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  A  nun!  <  i 
MvniMid,  in  the  Rolls  series. 

Thanet,  Ths  Islx  of,  in  the  north-east 
of  Kent,  is  still  partly  surrounded  by  the  sea 
and  the  river  Stour,  but  the  passage  called 
the  Wantsum,  which  formerly  separated  it 
from  the  mainland,  has  been  closed  since  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  called  by  the 
Britons  Ruim,  or  the  headland.  As  might  be 
expected  from  its  position  the  island  has  fre- 
quently been  tho  landing-place  for  invaders 
of  England.  It  was  there  that  the  Teutonic 
heroes  Hengest  and  Horsa  are  said  to  have 
disembarked  in  449,  and  it  was  the  landing- 
place  of  more  than  one  Danish  invasion. 
Indeed,  those  buccaneers  seem  to  have  held 
of  the  island  from  853  to  865,  and  it  was 
uently  subject  to  their  raids.  Several 
parishes  in  the  isle  of  Thanet  formed  part  of 
the  Liberty  of  Dover. 

Thegn  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  title  bestowed 
on  a  (  lass  of  persons  who  were  inferior  to  tho 
toriat  and  atkti,  tho  original  nobility  of  blood, 
though  superior  to  the  ordinary  landowners 
or  etorlt.  Phe  meaning  seems  to  be  originally 
equivalent  to  t  ir,  miles ;  the  word  does  not 
seem  to  be  connected,  as  has  been  often  sup- 
posed, with  dienen,  to  serve.  But  in  the 
earlier  times  the  thegns  were,  in  fact,  a  no- 
bility of  service,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  king's  getith* — 
that  is,  the  members  of  his  "  co  mi  tat  us,"  or 
personal  following.  Gradually,  however, 
this  characteristic  of  the  thegn  is  lost  sight 
of,  and  he  is  a  landowner  having  a  larger 
quantity  of  land  than  the  ceorl — that  is,  five 
hides  and  upwards.  From  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century  we  scarcely  hear  of  the  gesith. 


The  word  thegn  comes  to  include,  on  the  one 
hand,  those  who  stand  in  ministerial  relation 
to  the  long ;  and  on  the  other,  those  who  are 
simply  landowners,  having  the  necessary 
qualifications,  whether  they  were  connected 
with  the  king  or  not.  In  fact,  any  ceorl  who 
acquired  five  hides  of  land  became  "  thegn- 
worthy."  Among  the  thegns  themselves 
there  were  numerous  gradations  in  rank. 
The  "  king's  thegn  "  is  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary territorial  thegn;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  possession  of  forty  hides  of  land  en- 
titled a  thegn  to  tho  wergild  and  status  of  an 
earl.  The  wergild  of  the  ordinary*  thegn  was 
six  times  that  of  the  ceorl,  namely,  twelve 
hundred  shillings  instead  of  two  hundred. 
The  dignity  of  thegn  was  hereditary,  and  the 
44  thegn-born "  are  a  semi-noble  class,  con- 
trasting with  the  44  ceorl-born."  44  The  name 
of  thegn,"  says  Bishop  Stubbs, 44  covers  the 
whole  class  which,  after  the  Conquest,  appears 
under  the  name  of  knights,"  and  thus  it  was 
that  many  of  the  thegns  passed  easily  and 
naturally  into  the  knightly  order  under  the 
Norman  kings. 

Stubbs,  Coarf.  H«  ,  ch.  rl.  j  Kemble.  Saxon* 
in  England ;  Schmidt,  QtttU*  dtr  AngtUSaehtn. 

Thelnason's  Case  (decided  in  1858], 
was  of  considerable  importance,  since  it 
settled  the  question  whether  testators  could 
dispose  of  their  estates  so  that  the  income 
should  accumulate  and  form  a  large  fortune, 
which  should  be  limited  in  favour  of  certain 
descendants.  The  litigation  arising  out  of 
the  will  of  Mr.  Thclusson  lasted  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  eventually  the  House  of 
Lords  decided  that  trusts  for  accumulation 
war*  legal.  However,  by  tho  Act  39  and  40 
George  III.  c.  98  it  had  been  provided  that 
incomes  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  this  way  for  more  than  twenty-one  years. 

Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1139—1161),  was  Abbot  of  Boc,  in  Nor. 
mandy,  and  in  1138  came  over  to  England  at 
the  invitation  of  KingStephen,  by  whose  influ- 
ence ho  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
His  authority  was,  however,  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  papal  legate  in  England 
at  the  time,  and  that  subsequently  Henry  of 
Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  invested 
with  legatine  authority.  In  1148  Theobald, 
contrary  to  tho  commands  of  Stephen,  attended 
a  papal  council  at  Ithoims,  and  joined  in  de- 
posing William,  the  king's  nephew,  from  the 
Archbishopric  of  York.  In  1160  Theobald 
was  appointed  legate  by  the  Pope.  Throughout 
tho  troublous  reign  of  Stephen,  Theobald 
remained  loyal  to  the  king,  and  strongly  advo- 
cated the  compromise  with  Henry  of  Anjou 
as  the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  anarchy 
and  bloodshed.  As  a  patron  of  learning 
Theobald  occupies  an  interesting  position,  and 
still  more  important  is  it  that  it  was  as 
his  secretary  that  Becket  first  came  into  pro- 
minence.  Theobald  was  not  a  man  of  marked 
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ability,  but  he  was  loyal,  generous,  and 

earnest  in  striving  to  do  his  duty. 

William  of  Malniesbury  |  Hook,  Li**  o/IJU 
Archbuhvi*. 

Theodore  of  Tarsus  (*•  603,  d.  690), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (669—690),  was 
Greek  by  birth,  whom  Pope  Vitalian  selected 
for  the  see  of  Canterbury  on  the  death  of  the 
archbishop-elect,  Wighard,  at  Home.  Theo- 
dore is  an  important  personage  in  the  history 
of  the  English  Church,  for  he  it  was  who 
organised  the  Church,  developod  the  Epis- 
copal system,  and  drew  up  the  famous  Peni- 
tential, which  was  the  recognised  text-book 
of  confessors  for  many  years.  He  did  much 
to  encourage  learning,  and  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  study  of  Greek  into  England. 
His  work  is  well  summed  up  by  Dean  Hook 
in  one  sentence— M  He  converted  what  had 
been  a  missionary  station  into  an  established 
Church."  He  was  the  last  of  the  Roman 
bishops ;  henceforth  they  were  English. 

Bede.  EceU*.  UiM. ;  Anglo-Saxon   ChronicU ; 
Hook,  Lima  o/th*A  rchbithopt. 

Theological  Controversy,  The,  held 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  March,  loo 9,  was  the 
name  given  to  a  discussion  nominally  intended 
to  settle  certain  questions  of  doctrine  and 
ritual ;  but  it  had  been  determined  beforehand 
by  the  Protestant  party  that  the  discussion 
should  be  in  their  favour,  and  that  no  decision 
should  be  arrived  at.  The  subjects  of  contro- 
versy were : — 

1.  The  use  of  prayer  in  a  tongue  unknown 
to  thepeople. 

2.  The  right  of  local  churches  to  change 
their  ceremonies  if  the  edification  of  the 
people  required  it. 

3.  The  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick 
and  dead  said  to  be  offered  in  the  mass. 

The  champions  of  Catholicism  were  Bishops 

White,  Baynes,  Scot,  and  Watson,  Archdeacon 

Langdale,  Chedaey,  tho  chaplain  of  Bishop 

Bonner,  and  Harpsfeld.  The  ProteBtanta  were 

Scory,  Grindal,  Coxe,  Whitehead,  Aylmer, 

Home,  Guest,  and  Jewel. 

Burnet,  Reformation ;  Hook,  Lira  of  tht  AreX- 
bitKnp*. 

Theow  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  a 
slave.  There  were  various  kinds  of  slaves — 
the  born  slave,  i.e.,  the  child  of  slave  parents ; 
the  captive,  often  a  Briton ;  the  voluntary 
slave,  who  sold  himself  to  avoid  starvation ; 
the  man  who  was  sold  into  slavery  because 
he  could  not  pay  his  debts,  or  the  fine  for  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  Nominally  the  slaves 
were  the  goods  and  chattels  of  their  lords, 
who  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  them  ; 
they  had  no  legal  rights,  and  no  wergild. 
But  in  practice  the  throw  had  recognised 
rights.  He  was  entitled  to  regular  food  and 
holiday,  and  any  ill-treatment  of  him  by  his 
lord  was  punished  by  the  Church.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  might  purchase  his  own  freedom 
with  his  savings,  or  he  might  be  manumitted 
by  his  lord.    After  the  Conqnest  the  alave- 


class  ceases  to  exist,  and  is  merged  with 
the  lower  ceorl  into  the  general  class  ol 
villeins. 


Thirlby,  Thomas  (rf.  1570),  Bishop  of 
Went  minster,  Norwich,  and  Ely,  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  Gravelines  in  1545,  was  s*nt 
in  1653,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Philip 
Hoby,  to  Brussels  on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  Under  Mary  he  took  an  active 
jwirt  in  the  persecution  of  tho  Reformers  in 
1558  ;  was  sent,  with  two  other  commissioners, 
to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  pcaco  with 
France.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy  to  Elizabeth,  and  was  deposed, 
though  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness  by 
Archbishop  Parker. 

Thirty,  Tub  Battlb  of  Thb  (March  27, 
1350),  was  the  name  given  to  an  engagement 
between  tho  English  partisans  of  Montfort 
and  the  Breton  followers  of  Charles  of  Blois. 
It  was  fought  at  Ploermel  in  Britanny,  and 
by  agreement  the  number  of  combatants  was 
limited  to  thirty  on  either  side.  The  English 
were  defeated. 

Thirty-Nine  Articles.  [Artici.ks.] 

ThistlewOOd,  Arthur  (*.  1770,  d.  1820). 
started  in  life  originally  with  some  for- 
tune as  a  subaltern  officer,  first  in  the 
militia,  and  then  in  a  regiment  of  the  line, 
stationed  in  the  West  Indies.  After  having 
resigned  bis  commission,  and  spent  some  time 
in  America,  he  passed  into  France,  where  he 
arrived  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 
There  he  formed  revolutionary  opinions. 
He  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  scheme  of 
Dr.  Watson,  but  was,  like  him,  acquitted. 
He  then  sent  a  challenge  to  Lord  Sidmouth, 
for  which  he  was  punished  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. Upon  his  liberation  (Aug., 
1819),  he  found  himself  excluded  from  re— 

? actable  society,  without  resources  or  hopes, 
he  natural  violence  of  his  disposition  was 
stimulated  by  this,  and  aided  by  a  number 
of  individuals  equally  desperate,  he  planned 
the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy  (q.v.)  for  which 
he  was  executed,  glorying  in  his  attempt  and 
regretting  its  failure. 

Thorn  was  a  broken-down  brewer  who 
had  gone  mad.  In  1837  he  appeared  in  Can- 
terbury and  various  parts  of  Kent,  styling 
himself  Sir  William  Courtcnav,  of  Powder- 
ham  Castle,  Knight  of  Malta,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  various  other  titles.  He  was  con- 
fined in  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  was  subsequently 
released.  When  he  came  out  he  announced 
himself  as  a  second  Messiah  to  the  peasants, 
and  succeeded  in  impressing  himself  on  their 
excited  imaginations  by  denouncing  the  new 
Poor  Law,  which  was  then  intensely  hated  and 
feared.  He  asserted  that  he  had  come  to 
regenerate  the  whole  world  and  save  his 
followers  from  the  new  Poor  Law.    He  as- 
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sembled  a  mob  and  led  thorn  against  Canter, 
bury.  His  followers  proceeded  to  violence, 
and  he  himself  shot  a  policeman.  Two  com- 
panies of  soldiers  came  out  from  Canterbury 
to  disperse  tho  rioters.  Thorn  shot  the  officer, 
and  his  followers  charged  with  such  fury  that 
for  a  moment  the  troops  gave  way.  Then 
they  recovered,  and  poured  in  a  volley  which 
destroyed  the  insurrection  and  put  an  end  to 
Thorn  s  life,  and  those  of  many  of  his  ad- 
herents. Several  of  his  followers  were  tried 
and  convicted  of  murder.  But  long  after 
his  fall  people  in  many  parts  of  Kent  believed 
in  Thorn's  pretensions,  and  looked  to  his 
future  return  on  earth. 

Thorough  was  a  phrase  used  by  Strafford 
and  Laud  in  their  correspondence,  to  describo 
the  spirit  of  their  policy.  It  signified  "  the 
resolute  determination  of  going  through  with 
it,  as  it  might  nowadays  bo  expressed,  of  dis- 
regarding and  overriding  the  interested 
delays  and  evasions  of  those  who  made  the 
public  service  an  excuse  for  enriching  them- 
selves at  tho  public  expense,  or  the  dry  tech- 
nical arguments  of  the  lawyers,  which  would 
hinder  them  in  their  schemes  for  the  public 
good  "  (Gardiner).  "  For  the  state,  indeed," 
writes  Laud,  "I  am  for  thorough ;  but  I  see 
that  both  thick  and  thin  stays  somebody, 

where  I  conceive  it  should  not   I 

am  confident  that  the  king  being  pleased  to 
set  himself  in  the  business,  is  able  by  his 
wisdom  and  ministers,  to  carry  any  just  and 
honourable  action,  thorough  all  imaginary 
opposition,  for  real  there  can  be  none. 
44  Thorough  "  and  M  through  "  are  the  sjune 
word,  and  were,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
both  spelt  in  the  same  way. 

Gardiner,  Hid.  of  Eng.,  im~m2  ;  Strafford 
Fsfsra, 

Thorpe,  Thomas  (d.  1461),  was  made  a 
baron  of  the  Exchequer  about  1453,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  next  year  he  was  im- 
prisoned at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  brought  a  suit  against  him.  The  Com- 
mons thereupon  claimed  their  privilege,  and 
appealed  to  the  Lords,  who  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  the  judges.  The  judges  declared  that 
they  were  unable  to  decide  on  the  privilege* 
of  Parliament,  but  that  it  was  usual  that 
persons  should  not  be  prevented  by  imprison- 
ment from  attending  Parliament.  But  tho 
Puke  of  York  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  and 
the  Lords  decided  that  Thorpe  should  stay  in 
prison,  the  privilege  of  Parliament  notwith- 
standing. On  the  king's  recovery  he  was 
released,  and  restored  to  his  office.  In  1460 
he  was  taken  prisoner  in  tho  battle  of  North- 
ampton, and  was  the  next  year  beheaded  by 
the  Yorkists.  Thorpe's  cas//  is  reported  in 
the  history  of  Parliamentary  privilege. 
Hallim,  II of  Eng. 


which  were  represented  by  throe  members.  In 
these  constituencies  by  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Cairns  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  eventually  incorporated  in  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867,  no  elector  was  allowed  to  vote 
for  more  than  two  candidates.  This  clause 
was  intended  to  afford  some  representation  to 
minorities,  but  was  frequently  defeated  by 
careful  organisation  which  enabled  one  party 
to  carry  all  the  three  candidates.  They  were  , 
abolished  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1885. 

Throgmorton,  Francis  (d.  1583),  the 

son  of  Sir  John  Throgmorton,  and  the  nephew 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  was  concerned 
in  the  Spanish  plots  for  tho  release  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  arrested  (1583)  on 
the  evidence  of  an  intercepted  letter  written 
to  the  Scottish  Queen  by  Morgan,  stating 
that  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  ready  to  invade 
England.  He  was  racked  three  times  without 
effect,  but  on  the  fourth  occasion  made  a  con- 
fession, implicating  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Mendoza,  This  confession  ho  subsequently 
declared  to  be  false,  but  he  was  nevertheless 
executed ;  and  although  the  evidence  at  the 
trhd  was  insufficient,  it  is  probable  that  ho 
was  really  guilty  of  treason. 

Throgmorton,  Sib.  Nicholas  (A.  1513, 
d.  1571),  the  son  of  Sir  George  Throgmorton, 
who  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
first  comes  into  notice  during  the  Scotch 
campaign  of  Somerset  (1547),  in  which  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1554  he 
was  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  but  was  acquitted  on  his  trial  as  there 
was  barely  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him  of 
having  been  an  active  accomplice.  His  trial 
is  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  the  jurors 
were  imprisoned  and  heavily  fined  for  their 
verdict.  After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
Throgmorton  was  restored  to  favour  at  court, 
and  in  1559  was  sent  to  Franco  as  ambassador, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  Guises.  His  alliance  with  the 
Huguenot  party,  and  his  advice  to  them  to 
proceed  to  violent  measures,  caused  his  im- 
prisonment by  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Germain  as  "  the  author  of  all 
our  troubles."  Ho  was  one  of  the  strongest 
opponents  of  the  proposed  marriage  of  Eliza- 
beth with  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  In  1561,  in 
his  capacity  of  ambassador,  he  was  employed 
to  demand  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh  from  Mary  Stuart.  In  1565 
Throgmorton  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  protest 
against  the  marriage  of  tho  Queen  of 
Scots  with  Lord  Darnley,  and  gave  Mary 
Stuart,  whose  cause  he  warmly  espoused, 
much  advice  as  to  the  most  politic  course 
of  action  to  pursue.  Two  years  later  be 
was  again  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  negotiate 
with  the  rebel  lords  for  the  queen's  releas*, 
and  is  said  bv  his  representations  to  have 
saved  her  life  at  Lochleven.    In  1569  he  was 
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irn'Sted  and  aent  to  the  Tower  for  being  im- 
plicated in  the  plot  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  Mary  8tuart,  whose  partisan  he  always 
remained,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  ob- 
tained his  release  in  a  short  time,  but  never 
regained  the  queen's  favour,  and  died,  as  some 
■ay,  of  poison  administered  by  Leicester. 

^Lin^Lrd,J^ij<.  o£  Enq.  ;^TrwxAt,  Hi*,  of  Sn§.  ; 

Thugs,  The,  were  an  Indian  fraternity  of 
hereditary  assassins  who  subsisted  on  the  plun- 
der of  the  victims  they  strangled.  They  gene- 
rally attached  themselves,  as  if  by  accident, 
to  the  travellers  whom  they  met,  and  then  at 
a  convenient  spot  strangled  them  and  buried 
the  bodies  in  a  pit  hastily  dug  with  a  pickaxe 
which  had  been  consecrated  by  religious  cere- 
monies. They  were  bound  to  secrecy  by 
oath,  and  had  peculiar  signs  fur  recognising 
one  another,  and  a  slang  language  of  their 
own.  They  considered  themselves  the  espe- 
cial favourites  of  Doorga  the  goddess  of 
thieves  and  murderers,  and  celebrated  her 
rites  with  the  most  scrupulous  piety.  The 
gang  was  recruited  by  children  kidnapped 
for  the  purpose,  and  cautiously  initiated  into 
the  arcana  of  their  society.  Their  victims 
were  counted  by  thousands  annually,  and  no 
district  was  free  from  their  ravages.  I-ord 
William  Bentinck  determined  to  suppress  these 
ruffians,  and,  in  1830,  organised  a  regular  de- 
partment presided  over  by  Major  Sleeman.  An 
elaborate  system  was  worked  out.  Even-  in- 
ducement was  offered  to  informers ;  and  in  six 
years  more  than  2.000  Thugs  were  arrested 
and  condemned  to  transportation  or  death. 
The  confederacy  was  effect  ally  broken  up, 
and  travelling  in  India  ceased  to  be  dangerous. 
These  efforts  were  crowned  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  at  Jubbulpore  for  tho  Thugs 
who  had  turned  informers  and  tho  children 
of  convicted  offenders. 

Thurcytel,  or  Thihkell  tub  Tall, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Danish  buc- 
caneering community  of  Iona.  Thurkeli, 
when  that  community  was  broken  up.  came 
with  fifty  ships  of  his  pirate  followers  to 
England  at  Lammas,  1009,  in  alliance  with 
Swoyn,  and  lay  at  Greenwich.  After  plun- 
dering a  great  jvart  of  England  in  concert 
with  the  Danish  king  (1010  and  1011), 
and  extorting  large  sums  from  the  English, 
Canterbury  was  betrayed  to  them  by  FJfinar. 
They  sacked  the  city  and  captured  the 
Archbishop  Alphege  (.Elfhenh),  who  was 
murdered  by  the  drunken  pirates  at  a  moot 
on  Easter  Saturday,  1012,  for  refusing  to  pay 
ransom  for  himself.  He  now,  with  forty-five 
ships  and  their  crews,  having  received  the 
£8,000  agreed  on  with  Ethelred,  went  over  to 
the  English  service,  and  helped  to  defend 
London  against  Sweyn  in  1013.  When  tho 
English  resolved  to  forsake  Ethelred,  it  was 
in  Thurkell's  ships  that  the  exiled  king  was 
ied  to  Normandy.   In  1014  he  seems  to 


have  been  still  in  Ethelred's  pay:  bat  be 
joined  Canute  against  Edmund  Ironside  before 
the  battle  of  Assandun,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  slain  Wulfcytel,  the  alderman  of  East 
England,  thus  revenging  a  brother  whom 
Wulfcytel  had  killed  in  battle  some  years 
back.  He  was  installed  in  Wulfcytel's  alder- 
manship by  Canute  in  1017,  was  outlawed  in 
1021,  reinstated  in  the  king'sfavour  in  1023, 
and  sent  to  act  as  regent  in  " 
he  died  not  long  i  ' 

Anglo-Saxon 
and  S.  Ola/. 

Thurlow,   Edwakd,  Bakov  Thtblow 

(A.  1732,  d.  1806),  was  born  in  Norfolk,  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thurlow.    He  was 
educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  from 
which  he  was  sent  down  in  1 75 1  without  taking 
a  degree.    He  at  once  entered  at  the  Inner 
Temple.     In   1758  he  gained  some  repu- 
tation by  his  spirited  conduct  towards  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton,  who  was  opposed  to  him 
in  a  case.     In  1761   ho  was  retained  in 
the  Douglas  case,  and  thereby  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lord  Bute,  who  in  1761  gave 
him  silk.    From  this  time  his  practice  in- 
creased, till  in  1768  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  in  tho  Tory  interest  for  Tam- 
worth.    He  conducted  tho  case  of  the  plaintiff 
in  the  Douglas  cause  with  great  success ;  and 
the  next  year,  after  fiercely  denying  tht* 
legality  of  Wilkes's  election  for  Middlesex, 
was  appointed  Solicitor-General.    In  1771  he 
became  Attorney-General,  and  urged  the 
committal  of  Oliver  and  Crosby  to  the  Tower 
in  the  matter  of  Junius'*  letters.    In  this 
affair  he  displayed  a  bitterness  which  was 
still  more  conspicuous  throughout  the  debate* 
on  the  American  war.    "  Of  all  the  orators 
on  the  government  side  he  was  the 
violent  and  exasperating."    In  1778  he 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor.    "  In  this  office,** 
says  Lord  Campbell,  "  he  was  above  all  taint 
or  suspicion  of  corruption,  and  in  his  general 
rudeness  ho  was  very  impartial ;  but  he  was 
not  patient  and  painstaking,  and  he  did  little 
in  settling  controverted  questions  or  estab- 
Ushing  general  principles."    In  the  meantime 
ho  still  warmly  advocated  the  prosecution  ot 
the  American  war ;  and,  being  taunted  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  humbleness  of  his 
origin,  he  made  so  crashing  a  retort  that  ha 
at  once  became  supreme  in  the  House  of 
Lords.   The  next  year,  perceiving  that  the 
ministry  could  not  last  much  longer,  he  began 
to  coquet  with  the  opposition,  and  was  re- 
warded by  being  continued  in  the  chancellor- 
ship by  tho  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  Far, 
however,  from  assisting  the  new  government, 
he  acted  as  the  leader  of  the  "  King's  Friends.** 
and  opposed  all  the  government  measures, 
among  others  Burke's  proposal  for  econo- 
mical reform.    In  spite  of  his  conduct,  Lord 
Shelburne,  on  succeeding  Rockingham,  still 
retained  him  as  chancellor ;  but  on  the  for* 
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mation  of  the  Coalition  the  Groat  Seal 
put  into  commission.  His  deposition  not- 
withstanding, "he  was  still  keeper  of  the 
king's  conscience,"  and  did  the  king's  pleasure 
in  bitterly  opposing  every  government 
measure.  He  was  again  rewarded  by  being 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor  by  Pitt  in  1784, 
and  now  appeared  as  an  advocate  of  a  com- 
mercial umun  with  Ireland,  which  he  had 
formerly  opposed.  In  1787  he  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  next 
year  ho  opposed  the  bill  for  mitigating  the 
horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage.  When  tho 
king  became  ill,  Lord  Thurlow  entered  into 
intrigues  with  Carlton  House  and  the  op- 
position, in  order  to  make  his  position  se- 
cure in  case  of  a  regency.  But  Pitt  did 
not  fail  to  discover  the  manoeuvres  of  his 
chancellor,  and  withdrew  his  confidence. 
Alreadv,  in  1791,  Lord  Grenville  had  sup- 

Elanted  Thurlow  as  leader  in  the  House  of 
lords,  and  Pitt  decided  to  dismiss  him  from 
his  office  in  May,  1792.  For  a  few  years  he 
retired  to  indulge  his  chagrin  in  seclusion ; 
but  in  1795  he  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Whigs  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  posed  as 
a  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills. 
Tired  of  this,  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  intrigued  to  obtain 
for  her  a  separation  from  her  husband.  But 
all  his  efforts  failed  of  success ;  and  in  1 798, 
seeing  no  chance  of  overthrowing  Pitt,  he 
quitted  public  life,  and  remained  in  retire- 
ment till  the  resignation  of  Pitt  in  1801.  Then 
his  hopes  brightened  again,  but  they  were 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  His  day  was  past, 
and  on  Sept.  12,  1806,  he  died.  His  appearance 
and  manner  in  Parliament  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed: ho  was  "  blunt,  coarse,  and  rigorous, 
hurled  hard  words  and  strong  epithets  at  his 
opponents  in  a  tremendous  voice,  with  a  look 
and  tone  of  defiance."  *•  Of  statesmanship  he 
himself  declared  Uiat  he  knew  very  little  ;  " 
and,  says  Lord  Stanhope,  "  It  must  be  owned 
tliat  his  private  life  by  no  means  eminently 
qualified  him  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion 
of  any  Church  or  creed." 

Campbell,  Lift*  of  the  ChanctUort ;  TreTelyau, 
Early  Lt/t  of  C.  J.  Foe;  Je«a«,  Mem.  of  Rei<)n 
of  Utt*?,  III. ;  8t«ahope,  Lift  Of  Pitt  ;  Parlia- 
mentary UM.  [W.  tt.  8.] 

Thurot,  Invasion  of.  Thurot,  an  Irish- 
man, who  had  adopted  a  French  name,  and 
commanded  in  the  French  navy,  became  the 
terror  of  English  merchant  ships  during  the 
Seven  Years' War.  In  1700,  with  a  small 
armament,  he  appeared  before  Carrickfergus, 
landed  1,000  men,  and  plundered  the  town. 
On  Feb.  28,  1760,  however,  he  was  overtaken 
on  his  way  back  to  France  by  Capt.  Elliot 
with  three  frigates,  his  ships 
he  himself  killed. 

Tliynna, Thomas  (</.  1682),the"I 
Of  Dryden's  Abtalon  and  Ach 


itophel, 


of  Charles  II.'s  favourites.  Ho  at  first 
attached  himself  to  the  Duke  of  York's  party, 
but  subsequently  joined  Monmouth.  In  1667 
he  was  employed  to  negotiate  peace  with  the 
Dutch.  In  1682  he  was  assassinated  in  the 
streets  of  London  by  three  ruffians  hired  for 
tho  purpose  by  Count  Konigsmark. 

Tich  bourne,  Chidiock,  one  of  the  con. 
spirators  in  tho  Babington  Plot,  and  one  of 
the  six  specially  told  off  to  murder  the  queen. 
He  was  executed  at  Tyburn  (Sept.,  1516). 

Tierney,  Georoe  (A.  1761,  d.  1830),  was 
of  Irish  descent,  but  was  born  at  Gibraltar, 
where  his  father  was  a  wealthy  prize-agent. 
He  was  sent  to  Eton  and  afterwards  to  Cam- 
bridge. He  entered  Parliament  for  Col- 
chester in  1796,  and  joined  the  opposition, 
and  very  soon  became  one  of  Pitt's  most  for- 
midablo  opponents.  In  May,  1798,  he  called 
Pitt  out  for  using  language  of  an  insulting 
character  al>out  him  ;  out  nothing  came  of 
the  meeting,  which  took  place  on  Putney 
Heath.  When  Fox  seceded  from  Parlia- 
ment in  1798,  Tierney  became  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  under  Addington.  Tierney 
became  Treasurer  of  tho  Navy  in  1803,  and  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  withdrew 
on  Pitt's  resumption  of  office.  In  the  Talents 
Administration  he  became  Irish  Secretary. 
He  was  the  constant  supporter  of  Whitbread 
on  the  subject  of  the  Continental  War,  and 
forsook  his  party  in  1814,  when  on  the  escape 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  the  Whigs,  as  a  body, 
sided  with  the  ministry  in  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  war.  On  all  questions  of 
finance  ho  was  a  great  authority,  having 
studied  the  question  with  zealous  industry. 
On  Ponsonby  s  death,  Tierney  became  the  re- 
cognised leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Ho  opposed,  as  was  natural,  the 
proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline,  though 
a  just  appreciation  of  both  sides  of  the  case 
prevented  him  from  being  carried  away  into 
any  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  queen. 
On  Canning's  becoming  Prime  Minister,  Tier- 
ney was  made  Master  of  the  Mint.  He  re- 
tired with  Lord  Goderich  in  Jan.,  1828. 

Walpole,   England  from    ISIS;  Court  and 
Cabinet*  oftht  Regency ;  Sidmouth'a  Lift. 

Tilbury,  Girvasb  of  (rf.  circa  1210],  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  was  a  favourite  of  the 
Emperor  Otto  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  made 
marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  Probably 
at  the  request  of  the  Emperor,  he  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Otia  Imperialia,  in  which, 
among  much  miscellaneous  information,  are 
some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the 
history  of  England,  especially  in  the  reign  of 
John. 

Tilney,  Charles,  one  of  the  conspirators 
in  the  Babington  Plot,  was  arrested  in  London. 
Ho  was  accused  by  Savage  of  having  been 
one  of  the  six  selected  to  murder  the  queen, 
at  Tyburn  (Sept..  1686). 
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Tippoo  Sultan  (A.  1749,  d,  1799),  was 
the  son  of  Hyder  Ali,  founder  of  the  Moham- 
medan kingdom  of  Mysore.  He  acted  under 
his  father  during  the  first  Mysore  war,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  carried  it  out  suc- 
cessfully, finally  concluding  the  treaty  of 
Mangalore  (1784)  with  the  English.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  converting  his  subjects  to 
Mohammedanism,  reformed  his  army,  and  es- 
tablished foundries  for  cannon  and  other  arms 
at  Seringapatam.  In  17H6-7  he  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam, 
which  originated  in  an  aggression  of  his  on 
the  district  of  Kurnool.  In  1789,  enraged  hy 
the  agreement  of  Lord  Cornwallis  with  the 
Nizam,  and'  at  the  same  time  inspired  with 
courage  by  the  evident  fear  in  which  he  was 
held,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  English, 
he  attacked  the  state  of  Travancore,  an 
English  ally.  This  conduct  produced  the 
second  Mysore  war,  the  defeat  of  Tippoo  at 
Arikera  (May,  1791),  and  his  submission  and 
the  limitation  of  his  power  and  territory  by 
the  treaty  of  Seringapatam.  He  now  engaged 
in  a  vast  series  of  intrigues  through  India 
and  even  Europe  for  the  destruction  of  the 
English,  in  which  Scindia,  the  Peishwa, 
Zemaun  Shah  of  Afghanistan,  the  French 
troops  of  the  Nizam,  and  France  were  in- 
cluded, and  which  was  considerably  facili- 
tated by  the  policy  of  Sir  John  Shore,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Nizam  in  the  Kurd! ah 
campaign.  The  result  of  Tippoo's  intrigues 
was  the  issue  of  a  proclamation  (1798)  by 
M.  Malartie,  French  governor  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, which  revealed  the  whole  plot  while  it 
was  as  yet  incomplete.  Lord  Wellesley  was 
able  therefore  to  complete  his  preparations,  and 
begin  the  war  while  Tippoo  was  unprepared. 
The  result  was  the  capture  of  Seringapatam, 
the  death  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  extinction 
of  the  Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Mysore  by  tho 
two  treaties  of  Mysore  (1799). 

Wllks.  Hist,  of  Mytort;  Mill,  Hist .  of  India ; 
We\lesUV  Dcpatchtt;  Malcolm,  Political  H,st. 
of  Mia, 

Tithes.  Payment  of  tithes  was  first 
made  compulsory  in  England  by  decrees  of 
the  legatine  councils  of  787,  which  were 
attended  by  kings  and  secular  magnates,  and 
so  had  the  authority  of  witcnagomots.  Tho 
Banes  who  settled  m  England  were  rendered 
liable  to  tithe  by  the  "  laws  of  Edward  and 
Guthrum ; "  and  Athelstan  issued  a  special 
ordinance  to  the  sheriffs  for  the  payment  of 
tithe  over  tho  whole  kingdom  :  the  Donation 
of  Ethelwulf,  often  regarded  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  tithe  system,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Though  the  bishop  was  recognised 
as  the  proper  receiver  and  distributor  of 
tithes,  landowners  were  able  to  pay  them  to 
whom  they  pleased ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
decretal  of  Innocent  III.  in  1200,  that  it 
became  tho  rule  to  pay  them  to  the  parson  of 
the  parish.  Tithes  were  chiefly  protdial— on 
corn,  grass,  hops,  wood,  or  mixed — on  wool, 


milk,  pigs.  Archbishop  Winchelsev  and  the 
provincial  councils  of  the  thirteenth  century 
failed  to  bring  about  the  general  payment  of 
personal  tithes  (on  the  profits  of  handicrafts 
commerce,  etc.),  and  these  continued  to  be 
very  exceptional.  Another  division  of  tithrf 
is  into  greater  on  corn,  hay,  and  wood,  and 
small,  which  were  usually  handed  over  to  the 
vicar  when  the  benefice  belonged  to  a  monas- 
tery. Tithes  appropriated  by  monasteries 
passed  at  the  dissolution  to  lay  impropriate. 
The  Long  Parliament  ordered  the  continu- 
ance of  tithes  by  ordinances  of  1644  and 
1 64  7  ;  and  Cromwell  thought  them  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry.  By 
the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  of  1836,  tithes 
were  commuted  into  rent-charges,  annually 
adjusted  to  the  average  price  of  corn;  and 
they  may  be  redeemed  at  not  leas  than 
twenty -five  times  their  average  amount 

Selden,  Hist,  of  Tithet.  1618  (whereon  Gardiner, 
H\*t.  of  Eng.,  iii. ,  2531 ;  Scbinid,,0'«<f  ir  tin-  A  n*!- 
Muhten  1  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii. ;  Stubba  <"■•-.»'. 
Hist.,  1,  cb.  viii. ;  Carlyle,  Crcmwll;  8tepti«i, 
Commentaries ;  Pbillunore,  EecL  Late. 

[W.  J.  A] 

Tithes  in  Ireland  were  not  levied  from 
grassland,  thus  leaving  only  the  small  Catholic 
tenants  to  bear  the  chief  burden ;  in  Munster 
especially  great  sums  were  extracted  from  the 
wretched  peasantry  by  tho  tithe  proctors,  and 
the  clergy  themselves  received  but  little  of  it. 
The  Whiteboys  in  part  rose  in  opposition  to 
tithes,  and  in  1787  two  bills — the  Insurrection 
Acts  (q.v.),  which  enabled  the  clergy  to  secure 
tithes  by  a  civil  bill  without  a  jury— had  to  be 
passed.  In  1823  the  question  of  tithes  again 
became  prominent.  In  1824  an  attempt  was 
made  to  do  away  with  the  obvious  injustice 
of  tithes,  and  with  some  success ;  by  this  Act 
grasslands  were  no  longer  to  be  exempted.  In 
1830  great  disorders  amounting  to  what  was 
called  tho  "  tithe  war  "  arose  from  the  collec- 
tion of  tithe,  and  in  1832  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
was  authorised  to  advance  £60,000  to  the 
starving  clergy.  The  government  now,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  military,  tried  to  levy 
the  tithe  itself,  bnt  could  onlv  collect  £12,000 
out  of  £100,000  which  were  due.  In  1833 
the  government  gave  up  the  attempt  to 
enforce  tithes,  and  Parliament  again  granted 
a  million  for  the  destitute  clergy.  An  attempt 
was  now  made  to  substitute  a  land-tax  for  the 
tithe,  but  in  1833  and  1834  the  government 
failed  in  their  effort,  O'Connell  (q.v.)  threaten- 
ing the  landlords  with  a  crusade  against  rent 
if  the  land-tax,  or,  in  other  words,  the  tithes, 
formed  part  of  it.  The  government  then 
agreed  to  accept  0*Connells  own  plan,  in- 
cluding a  reduction  of  40  per  cent. ;  the  re«t 
was  to  be  provided  for  by  a  redeemable  land- 
tax.  On  the  question,  however,  of  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  money  thus  accruing,  s 
contest  took  place  between  the  Whigs  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  former  being  in 
favour  of  the  appropriation  of  the  Church 
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property  to  lay  uses,  the  Lords  energetically 
resisting  this.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
struggle  that  tithe  commutation  bills  failed 
to  pass  (1834,  1835,  1836).  At  last,  in  1838, 
the  Lords  remaining  firm,  and  it  being  im- 

Kiible  to  collect  the  tithes  in  Ireland,  Lord 
bourne's  government  gave  way.  Tithes 
were  commuted  for  a  permanent  rent-charge 
upon  the  land  reduced  by  one  fourth.  But 
the  security  of  this  new  rent-charge  was  an 
ample  compensation  to  the  clergy  for  their 
loss;  as  further  compensation  the  loan  of  a 
million  adverted  to  above  now  became  a  gift. 

Titles,  Royal.  Early  royal  titles  in  Eng- 
land as  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  west 
were  national  and  not  territorial.    Thus  Eg- 
bert was  44  King  of  the  West  Saxons,"  and 
in  one  charter  (of  828)  41  King  of  the  English." 
Alfred  often  used  the  title  44  King  of  tho 
Saxons."    Edward  the  Elder  commonly  calls 
himself  44  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  a 
term  almost  confined  to  this  sovereign  and  to 
Edwy.    From  the  time  of  Athelstan  44  King 
of  the  English,"  is  the  usual  title ;  though  in 
one  charter  he  is  described  as  44  Ongol-Saxna 
cyning  and  Brytaemcalda  ealles  thyses  ig- 
landes,"  which  is  translated  in  the  Latin 
version   44  Angul-Saxonum  necnon  et  totius 
Britanniae  rex."    By  succeeding  kings  up  to 
the  time  of  Canute,  such  titles  as ' 4  Imperator," 
44  C»sar  totius  Britanniae,"  44  Basileus,"  are 
frequently  used,  expressing  supremacy  within 
Britain,  and  independence  of  all  other  au- 
thority.    44 King  of  the  English"   is  the 
official  stylo  of  the  Norman  kings.  Henry 
II.  retains  this,  but  also  frequently  calls 
himself  44  King  of  England,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Aquitaine,  and  Count  of  Anjou," 
to  which  was  added  upon  tho  conquest  of 
Ireland  44  Lord  of  Ireland,"  44  following  the 
syllables,"  as  Selden  says,  of  the  bull  of 
Adrian  VI.,  which  ordered  the  Irish  to  obey 
Henry  44  sicutdominum."  Edward  I.  dropped 
the  titlo  derived  from  Normandy,  which  had 
been  conquered  by  tho  Kinjr  of  France  in 
1204,  and  was  crowned  as  "  King  of  England, 
Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine ; " 
and  to  this  titlo  Edward  III.,  in  1339,  added 
that  of  44  King  of  France,"  which  was  re- 
tained far  into  tho  reign  of  George  III.  By 
a  bull  dated  Oct.  11,  1521,  tho  title  "Do- 
fender  of  the  Faith,"  was  conferred  upon 
Henry  VIII.,  a  title  which  has  been  retained 
until  the  present.    Twenty-one  years  later 
Henry  marked  his  rejection  of  the  papal 
authority  by  assuming  the  title  King  of 
Ireland  (for  according  to  Mediaeval  jurists 
the  regal  title  could  only  be  conferred  by 
emperor  or  pope ;  ue  Bryce,  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pin,  p.  250).  James  L  was  proclaimed  "  King 
of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland," 
and  was  wise  enough  to  drop  the  title  44  King 
of  Great  Britain,"  which  he  had  assumed  by 
proclamation.    After  the  union  with  Scot- 
land  (1707),  Anne  was  styled  44  Queen  of 


Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,"  which 
was  exchanged  upon  the  Union  with  Ireland 
(1809),  for  the  style  since  used  44  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land King."  By  the  Royal  Titles  Bill  of 
1876,  Victoria  was  empowered  to  add  to  her 
style,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1877,  she  was  proclaimed 
14  Empress  of  India,"  at  Delhi.  On  his 
accession  Edward  VII.  became  Emperor 
of  India.  On  Nov.  4,  1901,  the  words  44  and 
of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas" 
were  inserted  in  the  king's  style  of  titles. 

Tippermuir,  Tks  Battxb  of  (Sept.  1, 
1644),  was  fought  four  miles  west  of  Perth  be- 
tween the  Cavaliers,  under  Montrose,  and  the 
Covenanters,  led  by  Lord  Elcho.  Montrose 
gained  a  complete  victory. 

Tobago  (Assumption  Island),  the  most 
southerly  of  the  Windward  Islands,  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.  In  1608 
the  island  was  claimed  by  England ;  and  in 
1625  some  colonists  from  Barlwdoes  attempted 
to  form  a  settlement  there,  but  were  prevented 
by  the  natives.  In  1748  the  neutrality  of 
Tobago  was  recognised,  but  in  1762  it  was 
taken  bv  the  English,  and  it  was  ceded  to 
them  by  the  peace  of  1763.  In  1770  a  slave 
rebellion  broke  out,  but  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed ;  in  1781  the  island  was  again  occu- 
pied by  the  French  for  two  years,  and, 
though  retaken  by  us  in  1793,  was  surren- 
dered to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1802). 
Tho  next  year,  however,  it  was  captured  by 
General  Greenfield,  and  finally  ceded  to  Eng- 
land in  1815.  Tho  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Trinidad. 

Toleration  Act,  Thb  play  24,  1689), 

was  a  measure  due  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
It  passed  both  Houses  with  but  little  difficulty, 
and  received  the  hearty  consent  of  King 
William.  In  order  to  be  properly  appre- 
ciated it  must  be  judged  by  the  religious  pre- 
judices of  a  past  age.  It  relaxed  the  stringent 
conditions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  tho  Five 
Mile  Act,  and  the  Conventicle  Act.  "  It 
exempts,"  says  Hallam,  "  from  the  penalties 
of  existing  'statutes  against  separate  con- 
venticles, or  absence  from  the  established 
worship,  such  as  should  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  subscribe  the  declaration 
aguinst  popery,  and  such  ministers  of  separate 
congregations  as  should  subscribe  tho  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  except 
three,  and  part  of  a  fourth.  It  gives  also  an 
indulgence  to  Quakers  without  this  condition. 
Meeting-housos  are  required  to  be  registered, 
and  are  prevented  from  insult  by  a  penalty. 
No  part  of  this  toleration  extended  to  papists, 
or  to  such  as  deny  the  Trinity."  The  incon- 
sistencies of  the  Act  arc  that  persecution  con- 
tinued to  be  the  rule,  toleration  the  excep- 
tion: and  that  freedom  of  conscience  was 
granted  in  a  most  capricious  manner.    44  The 
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provisions,"  remarks  Macaulay,  "  removed  a 
vast  mass  of  evil  without  shocking  a  vast 
mass  of  prejudice ;  they  put  an  end  at  once, 
and  for  ever,  to  a  persecution  which  had 
raged  during  four  generations. " 

Macaulay.  But.  of  Eng.;   BaUam.  ContL 
HM  :   Pari.  Jlutj  Stoughton,   lUlmum  in 

£0  fly  f  CI  iMI, 

Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe  (*.  1763.  d. 
1798),  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen.  He  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin, in  1781,  but  had  little  taste  for  study. 
He  took  his  B.  A.  in  1786,  came  to  London, 
and  for  a  time  was  a  member  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  returned  to  Dublin  in  1788, 
and  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  but  politics 
proved  more  attractive  than  the  law.  He 
became  paid  secretary  to  the  United  Irish- 
men, and  was  a  whole-hearted  enthusiast  for 
the  French  Revolution.  On  the  arrest  of 
Jackson,  one  of  his  associates,  he  felt  himself 
seriously  implicated,  and,  on  the  single  con- 
dition of  not  being  called  to  bear  witness 
against  Jackson,  agreed  to  leave  his  country 
for  America.  Accordingly,  he  sailed  for 
America  with  his  wife,  children,  and  sister  on 
June  13,  1795.  He  did  not,  however,  con- 
sider himself  bound  to  remain  there;  and 
after  an  interview  with  the  French  Minister 
at  Philadelphia,  sailed  for  France  on  Jan.  1, 
1797,  in  order  to  enlist  French  sympathies  on 
behalf  of  the  independence  of  Ireland.  In 
Paris  he  was  encouraged  to  believe  that  the 
French  would  undertake  a  considerable  ex- 
pedition, to  be  commanded  by  Hoche,  and 
received  a  commission  in  the  army  of  the 
Republic. 

The  expedition,  consisting  of  43  vessels  in 
all,  with  15,000  troops  on  board,  actually 
started  on  Dec.  15,  but  was  driven  back 
by  a  storm.  A  second  expedition  was 
rendered  abortive  by  foul  weather  and  the 
superiority  of  Admiral  Duncan's  fleet,  and, 
to  add  to  Tone's  disappointment,  Hoche 
died.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Irish  re- 
bellion in  1798,  a  French  fleet  actually  sailed, 
came  into  action  with  an  English  squadron 
off  Lough  Swilly  on  Oct.  10,  and  after  a 
stubborn  fight  was  worsted.  The  Hoche, 
with  Tone  on  board,  struck,  and  he  was  made 
prisoner.  On  Nov.  10  he  was  tried  by 
court-martial  and  condemned  to  death  for 
high  treason.  He  pleaded  his  right,  as  a 
French  officer,  to  be  shot,  but  this  was 
refused  him.  Sooner  than  submit  to  be 
hanged,  he  attempted  to  take  his  life  in 
prison ;  the  attempt  was  not  immediately 
successful,  but  be  died,  after  lingering  a  week 
in  great  agony,  and  so  escaped  the  ignominy 
which  he  dreaded. 

Tooke,  John  Horkb  {b.  1736,  d.  1812), 
was  the  son  of  John  Horne,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Tooke  after  being  adopted  by  William 
Tooke,  of  Purley.  His  family  persuaded  him, 
after  taking  his  degree  in  1758,  to  enter  the 


Church,  but  his  own  inclination  was  for  the 
law,  and  in  1779  he  tried  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  bar,  but  his  clerical  profession  pre- 
vented him.  Tooke  had  already  become  con- 
spicuous as  a  democratic  politician ;  at  first 
as  a  friend  of  Wilkes,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  speedily  qwirreUed,  and  was  in 
consequence  attacked  by  Junius.  In  177s 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  a  fine,  for  saying  that  the  Americans 
who  fell  at  Lexington  had  been  "  murdered  * 
by  the  English  soldi  or*.  He  plunged  actively 
into  the  political  agitation  which  followed  the 
French  Revolution,  and  in  1794  he  was  com- 
mitted for  trial  on  account  of  his  connection 
with  the  supposed  treason  of  the  Corresponding 
Society,  but  after  an  able  and  witty  defence 
he  was  acquitted.  After  contesting  West- 
minster twice  without  success,  he  was  returned 
for  old  Sarum  in  1801,  but  a  bill  was  passed 
in  the  next  session  rendering  clerical  persons 
ineligible.  His  last  days  were  spent  in  easy 
retirement.  Tooke  had  a  great  social  reputa- 
tion ;  his  Diveriions  of  Purley  is  an  original, 
though  somewhat  primitive,  work  on  philology. 
There  are  Uvea  of  Tooke  by  J.  A.  Graham,  A_ 


Toolsye  Bhye  was  the  favourite  con- 
cubine of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar.  During  the 
insanity  of  the  latter  she  carried  on  the 
government  in  conjunction  with  his  chief 
minister,  Baharam  Sett.  On  his  death,  in 
1811,  she  adopted  a  son  of  his  by  another 
concubine,  and  conducted  the  government  as 
regent  The  army,  however,  was  too  large 
and  turbulent  for  the  State,  and  the  revenue 
was  totally  unable  to  support  them.  They 
were  therefore  generally  in  a  mutinous  state, 
and  at  last  drove  the  Bhye  to  seek  refuge  in 
Kotah,  by  the  threat  of  actual  violence.  Her 
amours  and  crimes  embroiled,  her  with  Guffoor 
Khan,  the  leader  of  the  Patan  horse,  and  in 
the  warfare  which  followed  she  in  person  led 
her  Mahratta  horse  with  the  most  undaunted 
courage  to  the  assault.  Between  these  various 
factions  the  government  of  the  Holkar  State 
fell  into  complete  anarchy,  the  administration 
being  vested  in  the  Bhye  nominally,  and  all 
real  power  being  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
leaders.  On  the  outbreak  of  Bajee  Rao,  in 
1817,  the  chiefs  assembled  their  forces,  and 
determined  to  support  the  Peishwa,  but 
Toolsye  Bhye  opened  negotiations  with  the 
British  government,  offering  to  place  the 
young  Holkar,  and  the  Holkar  State,  under 
their  protection.  These  proceedings  of  hers 
being  suspected,  the  chiefs  seized  and  im- 
prisoned her  ministers,  and  she  herself  was 
put  to  death. 

Tories,  The.  The  name  is  derived  from 
an  Irish  word,  meaning  to  pursue  for  the  sake 
of  plunder.  It  was  applied  to  those  Irish  who 
in  1664  preferred  to  remnin  as  outlaws  in 
their  own  lands  to  emigrating  to  r 
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The  government  offered  prizes  for  their  heads, 
and  a  free  pardon  to  any  Tory  who  brought 
in  the  head  of  a  confederate.  In  1693,  after 
the  civil  war  had  come  to  an  end,,  they  again 
appear;  they  are  described  by  the  law  as 
"out  of  their  keeping."  A  statute  passed 
(7  William  and  Marv)  put  a  reward  of  £20  on 
the  head  of  any  Tory,  and  assessed  the 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  a  barony  for  any  loss 
caused  by  them.  This  statute  was  not  re- 
pealed till  1776.  In  English  politics  the  word 
appears  to  have  been  first  used  contemptuously 
to  designate  the  Court  and  Roman  Catholic 
party  in  the  disputes  between  the  Abhorrers 
(q.v.)  and  Petitioners  in  1679.  In  the  debates 
on  the  Exclusion  Bill  it  was  applied  in- 
sultingly to  the  partisans  of  James  II.  In 
William  Ill  's  reign  the  term  was  coming 
into  current  use  without  an  opprobrious 
meaning,  as  tho  title  of  the  party  who 
opposed  the  Whig  interest  in  Church  and 
State ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Anne  it  was  the 
common  designation  of  this  party.  On 
account,  however,  of  its  suspicious  connec- 
tion with  Jacobitism,  and  the  honourable 
and  respectable  traditions  attaching  to  the 
name  of  Whig,  because  of  the  large  share 
borne  by  the  Whigs  in  the  Revolution,  Tory 
vrus  not  a  title  which  any  party  was  anxious 
to  assume.  To  the  younger  Pitt  was  due  the 
revival  of  a  great  party  m  the  state,  resting 
on  popular  support  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
crown,  and  opposed  to  the  Whigs,  who  had 
become  to  some  extent  an  aristocratic  faction ; 
and  under  his  administration  the  name  was 
generally  acknowledged  by  the  party  which 
towards  the  closing  period  of  his  premiership 
probably  included  the  majority  of  the  middle 
and  propertied  classes,  and  was  especially 
identified  with  the  continuance  of  the  war 
with  France,  and  opposition  to  what  were 
assumed  to  be  revolutionary  and  radical 
changes  in  domestic  affairs.  Since  that  period 
the  word  has  held  its  own  as  the  designation 
of  one  of  the  two  great  parties  in  English 
politics;  though  in  the  nineteenth  century 
that  of  Conservative  was  often  preferred  to  it. 
But  this  name  has  hardly  supplanted  the 
older  designation  as  that  of  Liberal  has  done 
in  the  case  of  the  rival  party.  A  Tory 
perhaps  is  understood  to  be  a  person  less 
indulgent  towards  the  principles  of  his 
opponent  than  a  Conservative.  But  the  two 
terms  are  used  almost  indiscriminately  in 
political  phraseology. 

Cooke,  HUt.  o/  Party. 

Torres  Vedras,  Tmb  Lwbs  or  (1810— 
1811),  were  thrown  up  by  Wellington,  in 
order  that  he  might  protect  Lisbon  and 
the  army  during  the  winter,  and  thus  baffle 
the  superior  forces  of  Massena,  in  their 
efforts  to  drive  the  British  out  of  Portugal. 
"They  consisted,"  says  Napier,  "of  three 
distinct  ranges  of  defence.  The  first,  extend- 
ing from  Alhandra  on  tho  Tagus  to  the  mouth 


of  the  Zizandre  on  the  sea-coast,  was,  follow- 
ing the  inflections  of  the  hills,  twenty-nine 
miles  long.  The  second,  traced  at  a  distance 
varying  from  six  to  ten  miles  in  the  rear  of 
the  first,  stretched  from  Quintella  on  the 
Tagus  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lorenza,  being 
twenty-four  miles  in  length."  The  third 
was  intended  to  cover  a  forced  embarkation, 
and  extended  from  Passo  d'Arcos  on  the  Tagus 
to  the  coast.  Massena  soon  perceived  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  the  position  at  any  point 
or  of  turning  it,  except  from  the  Tagus, 
where  a  large  flotilla  of  English  gunboats 
was  moored.  Throughout  October  Massena, 
though  harassed  by  sickness  and  increasing 
scarcity  of  supplies,  persisted  in  his  efforts  to 
turn  the  position  bv  the  Tagus  ;  bnt  he  was 
as  persistently  foiled  by  Wellington's  ma- 
noeuvres. Towards  the  middle  of  the  month, 
Massena  fell  back  on  Santarem,  but  there 
stood  firm,  and  Wellington,  who  had  thought 
him  in  full  retreat,  had  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  attacking  him,  and  drew  back  into  his 
lines.  In  November  Massena  again  resumed 
his  plans  on  the  Tagus,  but  without  success. 
During  December  and  January  the  armies 
remained  quiet ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing supplies  and  forage  led  the  French  into 
horrible  excesses  and  marauding  expeditions, 
which  undermined  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
Had  Wellington  been  vigorously  reinforced 
from  England,  he  would  have  attacked 
Massena' s  weakened  forces;  but  without 
them  he  was  compelled  to  await  Massena's 
retreat.  On  March  2,  1811,  the  latter  began 
his  retreat,  which  he  executed  with  M  infinite 
ability."  But  for  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras 
Wellington  could  have  hardly  held  his  ground 
against  Massena's  much  larger  force. 

Napier,  Peninsular  War,  bk.  xi.,  ec.  8-10. 

Torrington,  Arthur  Hbrbbrt,  Earl 

of,  Lord  High  Admiral  (rf.  1716),  became 
Rear- Admiral  in  1678.  In  1682  he  raised 
the  siege  of  Tangier.  In  1684  he  was 
placed  on  the  Admiralty  commission,  and 
subsequently  returned  for  Dover.  He  be- 
came Vice- Admiral  and  Master  of  the  Robes 
(1685),  but  on  refusing  to  consent  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Tost  Act  was  dismissed  from 
bis  offices.  He  thereupon  entered  into 
communication  with  Dykvelt,  the  envoy  of 
William  of  Orange,  and  was  the  bearer 
of  tho  invitation  to  that  pnnce.  He  com- 
manded the  fleet  with  which  William  sailed 
to  England,  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant 
Admiral  General.  After  the  revolution  ho 
was  placed  first  on  the  Admiralty  Commission. 
In  1689  he  engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
French  fleet  in  Bantry  Bay,  but  without 
much  result.  Ho  was  created*  Baron  Herbert 
and  Viscount  Torrington,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament.  In  this  year  he 
commanded  the  English  and  Dutch  ships 
against  the  French,  but  retreated  before 
them  up  the  Channel,  and  when  he  re- 
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ceived  an  order  to  engage  off  Beachy  Head, 
sent  the  Dutch  ships  alone  into  action,  and 
when  they  were  completely  crushed,  fled  into 
the  Thames.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial 
and  acquitted,  but  not  again  employed. 
"There  seems,"  says  Macaulay,  "to  be  no 
sufficient  grounds  for  charging  Torringtou 
with  disaffection,  still  leas  can  it  be  suspected 
that  an  officer,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
passed  in  confronting  danger,  and  who  had 
always  borne  himself  bravely,  wanted  that 
personal  courage  which  hundreds  of  sailors 
on  board  every  ship  under  his  command  pos- 
sessed. But  there  is  a  higher  courage  of 
which  Torrington  was  wholly  destitute.  He 
shrank  from  all  responsibility,  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  fighting,  and  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  not  fighting." 

t.  of  Hit  Own  Tinut  P«ru 
Hut  of  Bug. ;  Mac&ulaj.  Hut. 


of  Eng. 

*  ' 

Torrington,  Georoe  Btno,  Viscount 
(*.  1663,  d.  1733),  volunteered  for  naval  ser- 
vice at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  1681  he  left 
the  sea  at  the  request  of  General  Kirke, 
Governor  of  Tangier,  and  became  under  him 
ensign,  and  then  lieutenant.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  assurances  of  friendship  from 
the  English  malcontents  to  William  of  Orange, 
to  whom  'he  was  privately  introduced  by  Ad- 
miral Russell.  In  1690  he  was  second  in 
command  to  Sir  George  Rooke,  at  the  battle 
of  Beachy  Head.  During  the  next  six  years 
he  served  under  Admiral  Russell.  He  was 
present  at  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
treasure  ships  at  Vigo  Bay.  Next  year  he 
was  made  rear-admiral,  and  served  under  Sir 
Cloudeslcy  Shovel.  He  commanded  the 
squadron  which  captured  the  citadel  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  was  knighted  for  his  bravery  at 
the  battle  of  Malaga.  In  1 705  he  was  elected 
member  for  Plymouth.  In  1706  he  helped 
to  relieve  Barcelona,  and  commanded  the 
vessels  detached  for  the  reductiou  of  Cartha- 
gena  and  Alicant.  In  1707  he  served  under 
Shovel  at  the  abortive  siege  of  Toulon.  He 
frustrated  the  Pretender's  expedition  to  Scot- 
land. Ho  was  placed  in  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  for  a  descent  on  the  French 
coast,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  badly 
supplied  with  provisions  and  information, 
could  effect  little.  In  1709  he  was  placed  on 
the  Admiralty  Commission,  but  was  removed 
shortly  before  the  queen's  death.  In  1715  he 
was  made  a  baronet  for  his  vigilance  in  watch- 
ing the  French  coast.  In  1717,  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  with  the  northern 
powers,  ho  shut  tho  Swedish  fleet  up  in  the 
Baltic.  In  tho  following  year  he  was  made 
admiral  and  commander-in-chief.  He  was 
sent  to  counteract  the  designs  of  Alboroni 
against  the  Italians.  In  order  to  relieve 
Count  Daun,  who  was  besieged  in  Messina, 
he  attacked  and  utterly  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  off  Cape  Passaro,  with  the  loss  of  only 
one  ship.    On  his  return  ho  was  sworn  of  tho 


Privy  Council,  and  made  Rear- Admiral 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In  1721  he 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Torringtaa. 
In  1727  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, a  post  which  he  held  until  his 

Barton, . 
of  Kng. 

Tory.  [Tories.] 

Tostijf  (d.  1066)  was  the  third  son  of 
Godwin.  In  1051  he  married  Judith,  sister 
of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  in  the  same  vear 
he  shared  his  father's  exile.  In  1055  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Northumbria,  and  was  seem- 
ingly a  great  personal  favourite  of  King 
Edward.  In  1061,  m  company  with  Girth 
and  Archbishop  Ealdred.  he  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  and  during  his  absence 
Northumbria  was  invaded  ana  ravaged  by 
the  Scots.  In  1063  he  joined  Harold  in  his 
Welsh  campaign.  In  1065  his  earldom  broke 
out  into  revolt,  his  harsh  and  tyrannical 
government  being  no  longer  bearable.  The 
Northumbrians  held  a  meeting  at  York, 
outlawed  and  deposed  Tostig,  and  chose 
Morkere  as  their  earl  ;  a  massacre  of  Toa- 
tig's  followers  ensued,  and  the  insurgents 
marched  southwards  to  support  their  claim**. 
With  the  advice  of  Harold,  the  king  yielded 
to  the  demands  of  the  insurgents,  and  Tostig 
was  deposed  and  banished.  He  took  refuge 
at  Bruges,  where  he  heard  of  Harold's  elec- 
tion to  the  throne;  having  failed  to  induce 
William  to  make  an  alliance  with  him,  he  got 
together  a  fleet  and  ravaged  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  the  southern  coast.  Thence  he  went  to 
Lincolnshire,  probably  with  the  hope  of  re- 
covering Northumbria,  and  failing  in  this,  he 
retired  to  Scotland,  where  in  all  probability 
he  met  Harold  Hardrada,  whom  he  induced 
to  join  him  in  an  invasion  of  England.  At 
first  they  were  successful,  and  defeated  Edwin 
and  Morkere  at  the  battle  of  Fulford ; 
but  King  Harold,  hearing  of  the  invasion, 
marched  northwards  promptly,  and  met  them 
at  Stamford  Bridge  (Sept.  25, 1066)  where  the 
Norwegian  force  was  totally  defeated,  and 
Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada  slain.  Tostig 
left  two  sons,  Ketil  and  Skule,  who  settled  in 
Norway. 

;  Livtt  afBdvard  Ou 


Totnes,  Geobob  Carsw,  Karl  or  (*. 

1555,  d.  1629),  son  of  George  Carew,  Dean 
of  Exeter,  served  with  credit  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing his  youth,  and  was  entrusted  by  Elisabeth 
with  a  high  command  in  tho  expedition  to  Cadis 
(1596).  The  following  year  he  accompanied 
Raleigh  in  his  disastrous  attempt  on  the 
Azores,  and  on  his  return  was  made  President 
of  Minister.  His  government  in  Ireland  was 
firm,  and  in  1601  he  totally  defeated  a  Spanish 
force,  which  had  landed  at  Kinsale.  Two 

Sears  later  Sir  George  became  governor  of 
uornaey,  and  in  1605  was  made  a  peer  by 
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James   I.,   being   subsequently  appointed 

Master  of  the  Ordnance.  He  was  created  Earl 
of  Totnes  by  Charles  I.  as  a  reward  for  his 
military  services. 

Toulouse,  Th  f  Rattle  or  (April  10, 1814), 
was  the  last  of  the  battles  of  the  Peninsular 
War.  Soult  had  thrown  himself  into  Tou- 
louse, and  was  resolved  to  hold  the  place  at 
all  hazards.  As  Wellington  approached  he 
took  up  a  strong  position  in  front  of  the  town, 
which  was  protected  on  the  other  side  by  the 
Garonne,  and  outside  that  by  the  St.  Cyprian 
heights,  strongly  fortified.  The  bat  tin  began 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.  From  six 
o'clock  till  four  in  the  afternoon  it  raged,  and 
in  that  time  4,600  men  of  the  allies  had  fallen, 
while  the  French  lost  3,000.  Finallv  the 
French  were  defeated,  and  slowly  retired  from 
all  their  positions.  The  battle  was — "  a 
lamentable  spilling  of  blood,  and  a  useless, 
for  before  this  period  Napoleon  had  abdicated 
the  throne  of  France,  and  a  provisional 
government  was  constituted  at  Paris. " 

_Napi*r.  P,-.  >„,„!„   War;  Clinton,  Ptninnlar 

Toulouae,  The  War  or  (1159),  is  the 
name  given  to  the  campaign  undertaken  by 
Henry  II.  in  order  to  enforce  his  wife's  claim 
to  the  county  of  Toulouse.  The  expedition, 
which  lasted  for  some  months,  was  eventually 
unsuccessful,  though  Henry's  troops  per- 
formed some  brilliant  exploits.  This  little 
war  ;is  important  in  English  constitutional 
history,  since  it  may  be  taken  as  the  point 
at  which  the  payment  of  scutage  wns  accepted 
as  a  commutation  for  personal  service  by 
feudal  tenants.  The  English  knights  had  no 
temptation  to  fight  in  a  quarrel  not  their  own 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  willingly  paid  a 
tax  of  two  marks  on  the  knight's  fee,  to 
enable  Henry  to  equip  a  mercenary  force, 
instead  of  following  him  to  the  war. 
8tubbs,  Const.  Hi*.,  chap.  in. 

Towns),  in  England,  were  probably  in  their 
origin  only  a  development  of  the  rural  town- 
ship or  virus,  which  Bishop  Stubbs  calls  "  the 
unit  of  constitutional  machinery,  or  local  ad- 
ministration." The  tun  means  a  quick- 
set h.-dge,  and  in  the  same  way  burh,  or 
"a  more  strictly  organised  form  of 
township,"  was  the  fortified  house  and  court- 
yard of  the  great  noble.  Both  forms  are  in 
turn  developments  of,  or  at  all  events,  of 
kindred  origin  to,  the  mark,  or  community 
of  free  cultivators.  Before  the  Conquest  the 
constitution  of  the  towns  was  very  simple. 
Each  had  its  tun-gemit,  or  assembly  of  free- 
men, and  its  tun-grrefa,  or  chief  administra- 
tive officer,  who,  originally  elective,  was  soon 
appointed  by  the  lord,  or  in  free  towns  chosen 
by  the  king.  In  its  ecclesiastical  form  the 
township  wae  a  paruh,  or  part  of  a  parish,  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  communities  usually 
coinciding,  and  as  such  the  free  inhabitants 
assembled  at  vestry  meetings.    It  also  had 


exercised  judicial  powers,  functions  which 
were  afterwards  usurped  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  manor  courts,  and  the  larger 
boroughs,  which  had  the  constitution  of  the 
hundred  rather  than  of  the  townships,  were 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hundred 
courts.  The  townships,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  represented  by  the  reeve  and  four  men 
at  the  courts  of  the  hundred  and  of  the  shire. 
As  yet  there  is  no  approach  to  the  modern 
idea  of  a  corporation  with  its  legal  person- 
ality, its  common  seal,  and  its  perpetual  suc- 
cession, and  London  under  its  port-reeve  and 
bishops  was  only  an  aggregate  of  communi- 
ties, townships,  and  pari  shea.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  with  any  minuteness  the 
various  stops  by  which  the  towns  acquired 
their  municipal  privileges.  From  very  early 
times,  they  had,  as  we  have  seen,  tribunals  of 
their  own,  from  which  by  the  time  of  Henry 
III.  the  sheriff  was  excluded.  Soon  after 
the  Conquest  they  had  in  several  instances 
gained  the  right  to  compound  for  taxa- 
tion, the  collection  of  which  was  by  degrees 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs  and 
assessed  by  the  citizens  themselves.  This  was 
known  as  the  Firma  Burgi,  or  rent  paid  to 
the  crown  from  the  borough.  As  the  growth 
of  the  town  constitutions  was  never  uniform, 
but  varied  in  each  individual  case,  we  must 
be  content  with  indicating  their  broad  features. 
In  most  of  the  commercial  towns  the  gilds  or 
associations  of  merchants  rapidly  assumed 
importance,  and  were  granted  by  charter 
the  privileges  of  owning  property,  and  of 
making  bye-laws,  so  that  they  became  prac- 
tically the  governing  bodies  of  the  towns: 
all  the  more  as  their  members  would  also  l)e 
the  meml*ers  of  the  township  courts  and 
courts  lect.  Their  chiefs  were  the  alder- 
men, and  their  chief  functions  were  to  re- 
gulate trade.  At  the  same  time  the  com  m  una 
or  corporation,  probably  of  French  origin,  ap- 
pears alongside  of  the  gild,  with  the  mayor 
as  its  representative  officer.  The  first  mayor 
of  whom  we  have  any  historical  knowledge 
was  Fitz-Alwyn,  the  Mayor  of  London  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  in  1215  John 
granted  the  citizens  the  right  of  electing 
their  mayor  annually,  which,  after  a  severe 
struggle  with  the  royal  power,  they  succeeded 
in  making  good.  The  provincial  towns,  in 
most  cases,  lagged  behind  the  capital,  and 
we  do  not  find  a  mayor  in  Leicester,  for 
instance,  until  1246.  By  an  obscure  process 
of  amalgamation  a  municipality  was  evolved 
out  of  the  three  elements  of  the  borough,  the 
original  township,  representing  the  primitive 
landowning  community,  the  gild,  or  volun- 
tary association  of  merchants,  with  its  alder- 
man, and  the  com  in  una,  with  its  mayor, 
until  by  tho  fifteenth  century  we  hare  a 
close  corporation  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
council,  whose  numbers  and  organisation  are 
defined  bv  charter.  These  corporate  officers 
acquired  under  Kichard  II.  the  right  of  exer- 
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cising  the  functions  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  the  right  of  each  chartered  borough  or 
city  to  send  members  to  Parliament,  which 
had  been  practically  acquired  during  or  l>efore 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  definitely  re- 
cognised  by  charter  in  the  case  of  Wenloek 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  By  this  time, 
too,  the  internal  struggle  for  municipal  privi- 
leges, which  had  been  going  on  in  some  cases 
for  nearly  three  centuries  between  the  alder- 
men, representing  the  old  merchant  gild,  and 
the  newer  craft  gilds,  or  trading  comjmnies 
which  had  sprung  up  in  later  times,  was  over. 
The  companies  had  established  their  own  right 
to  form  part  of  the  municipal  governing 
oligarchy.  Under  the  Tudors  began  the  policy 
of  strengthening  the  power  of  the  municipal 
corporations  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  a  system  of 
close  election  and  irresponsible  government 
was  introduced,  the  mayor  and  councils  being 
in  the  first  instance  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and  subsequently  self -elected  by  co-optation. 
It  often  happened  also  that  the  jiowerof  elect- 
ing the  borough  members  of  Parliament  was 
made  over  to  the  corporation  by  charter,  to  the 
material  injury  of  the  power  of  the  burgesses. 
Under  Churlea  II.  and  James  II.  the  last 
remnants  of  popular  representation,  by  the 
exercise  of  which  the  towns  still  stoutly 
opposed  the  ttersonal  power  of  the  crown, 
were  vigorously  attacked.  In  1683  the  cor- 
poration of  London  was  remodelled  in  a  way 
that  made  it  the  creature  of  the  court,  no 
mayor  or  sheriff  being  admitted  until  approved 
by  tho  king,  and  t/uo  warranto  informations 
were  soon  afterwards  brcught  against  other 
towns  by  Judge  Jeffreys,  many  of  which 
hastened  to  meet  the  government"  by  a  Yolun- 
tary  surrender.  The  corporations  were  then 
remodelled  on  an  oligarchical  plan,  by  which 
the  king  was  reserved  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  first  members.  The  object  of  this 
aggression  was,  of  course,  to  control  the 
return  of  members  of  Parliament,  a  course  of 
action  which  had  already  been  inaugurated 
undeT  the  Tudors  by  the  profuse  creation  of 
rotten  boroughs.  After  the  Restoration  the 
old  charters  of  the  remodelled  corporations 
were  for  the  most  part  restored  to  them,  and 
they  continued  to  exercise  their  narrow  inde- 
pendence. The  Parliamentary  side  of  the 
question  now  came  exclusively  to  the  front, 
and  the  incompetency  of  the  close  corpora- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  local  jfovernnient 
were  forgotten,  while  attention  was  turned 
to  the  system  by  which  pocket  boroughs 
flourished,  and  the  franchise  was  limited  to 
small  bodies  of  freemen.  After  this  abuse 
was  remedied  by  the  gn  at  Reform  Act  of 
1832,  reformers  began  to  probe  the  corruption 
of  municipal  institutions.  The  report  of  the 
royal  commission  appointed  in  1832  revealed 
an  incredible  amount  of  jobbery  and  corrup- 
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the  freemen,  who  often  formed  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  population,  alone  hid  any 
share  in  the  local  administration.  The  result 
of  this  state  of  affairs  was  that  finance  was 
managed  most  negligently  and  dishonestly, 
and  that  justice  became  a  matter  of  political 
partisanship.  By  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  of  1835,  framed  on  the  report  of  the 
commission,  these  abases  were  swept  away, 
and  a  uniform  system  of  government  estab- 
lished in  the  183  boroughs  to  which  it  applied. 
The  government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  form- 
ing a  council.  They  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  burgeseea,  U.,  the  resident  rate- 
payers,  freemen  as  such  having  no  necu 
as  burgesses,  though  they  were  entitled  to 
Parliamentary  franchise.  The  qualification 
for  a  vote  at  first,  three  years'  payment  of 
rates,  was  afterwards  reduced  to  one.  Twenty 
of  the  largest  boroughs  were  to  be  divided 
by  the  king  in  council  into  wards,  and  a 
certain  number  of  common  councilman  were 
attached  to  each  ward.  Separate  committees 
of  burgesses  were  to  manage  the  charity 
estates,  and.  should  an  adequate  salary  be  pro- 
vided, a  recorder,  who  was  to  be  a  hamster 
of  five  years'  standing,  might  be  appointed. 
There  was  also  a  provision  by  which  ne» 
municipalities  might  be  created  by  charter 
on  the  petition  of  a  certain  unspecified 
number  of  resident  householders,  but  only 
about  seventy  towns  have  since  availed  them- 
selves of  it,  partly  because  at  the  cumber- 
some nature  of  the  process,  and  partly  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  local  authorities.  The 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  has  since  been 
frequently  amended,  and  the  whole  legislation 
bearing  on  the  subject  has  been  consolidate 
by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1$$'2. 
London  was  specially  exempted  from  the  Art 
of  1835,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  its  old 
constitution.  In  Scotland,  where  the  history 
of  the  boroughs  is  closely  akin  to  that  of 
England,  the  corporations  were  reformed 
in  1833.  Those  of  Ireland  were  regard, 
and  many  of  them  abolished,  by  the  Irish 
Corporations  Act  of  1840. 

Madox,  Firma  Eatyt;  Brady,  On  B«m» 
Gross.    Oilda    Mereatorio.  (Giittinfren.  1"**"  ■ 
Malt  land.  Hut.  of  London;  Thompson.  I\: 
trationt     of    Jfvntripal    Antianitin :  Stubba, 
Con*.  Hi*.;  Hallam,  Con*.  Hwrf  ;  ■«■»■» 
and  Stephens.  Hut.  of  hotronqn*;   Mr.  MM- 
low^a  article  in  the  ForinioktU  R*wi*r  forOrC 
18*  ;  Freeman,  Soman  Con<,u*$t,  t.  *60.  ti 
Sw  al«o  Municip.il   Corporation*  «0«rf,  JUL 
5  4  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  and  M.  D.  Chalmers.  W 
O  o  r  fruit!  *ii  t . 

Townshend,  Charlxs,  Lord  (*.  1676,  at 
1738),  entered  public  life  as  a  Tory,  but  soon 
joined  the  Whigs.  He  was  one  of  the  wmmis- 
sioners  for theUnionwith  Scotland.  In  1709 he 
was  seut  with  Marll>orough  as  plenipotentiary 
to  the  Hajrue.  There  he  concluded  the 
Barrier  Treaty,  which  Marlborough  refused 
to  sign.  He  completed  his  connrc  tion  with 
the  Whigs  by  marrying  Walpule.  ester. 
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Id  1712  he  tu  severely  censured  by  the 
Tories  as  tho  author  of  the  Barrier  Treaty. 
George  I.,  before  his  arrival  in  England,  ap- 
pointed him  Secretary  of  State  and  Prime 
Minister,  passing  over  the  old  Whig  Junto, 
but  he  soon  became  distasteful  to  the  king. 
He  was  disliked  by  the  Hanoverian  courtiers. 
He  opposed  George's  schemes  with  regard  to 
Bremen  and  Verden.  Perceiving  that  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  was  threatening  England,  he 
was  anxious  for  peace  with  Russia.  Urged 
on  by  Sunderland,  the  king  dismissed  him 
from  office,  offering  in  exchange  the  lord 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  he  accepted. 
But  ho  was  soon  dismissed  also  from  that  posi- 
tion when,  on  the  schism  between  Walpole 
and  Stanhope  breaking  out  in  the  ministry, 
his  followers  voted  against  a  supply  for 
hostilities  against  Sweden.  Finding  opposi- 
tion useless,  he  rejoined  the  ministry  in  1719 
as  Lord  President.  On  Walpole's  becoming 
Premier,  ho  was  made  Secretary  of  State. 
He  soon  quarrelled  with  the  king's  favourite, 
Carteret,  with  whoso  more  ambitious  views 
on  foreign  policy  ho  could  not  agree.  The 
contest  came  to  an  issue  at  the  marriage 
of  Madame  de  Platen,  sister  of  the  king's 
mistress,  the  Countess  of  Darlington,  in  Paris. 
Then-  Townshond  sent  Horace  Walpole 
as  rival  ambassador  to  Carteret;  and  the 
bitter  was  forced  by  the  king  to  withdraw  to 
the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  In  1725 
Townshond  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Hanover 
between  England,  France,  and  Prussia.  This 
was  to  check  the  designs  of  Austria,  Spain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  as  formulated  in 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1726),  namely,  a 
Stuart  restoration  and  the  surrrender  of 
0;braltar  and  Minorca.  This  treaty,  which 
Walpole  considered  was  too  precipitate,  was 
the  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  Townshend. 
"The  firm,"  he  said,  "should  be  Walpole 
and  Townshend,  not  Townshend  and  Wal- 
pole." After  a  violent  quarrel  with  Walpole, 
Townshend  retired  from  public  life.  He  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Keynham,  re- 
fusing to  take  further  part  in  politics.  To 
him  we  owe  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip,  and 
hence  a  proper  rotation  of  crops. 

Ooia,  Memoir*  of  WtHajm ;   Ralph,  But.  of 

R*q.  ,   Horaos  Walpole,  Mmwir. ;  Stauhop*, 

Hut.  of  Ewf. 

Townshend,  Charles  (A.  1725,  d.  1767), 
wa*  the  attend  son  of  the  third  Viscount 
Townshend.  In  1747  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Yarmouth.  On  entering 
Parliament  he  joined  the  Opposition,  but 
without  much  warmth.  In  1749  Ins  large 
family  influence  obtained  for  him  a  place  at 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  next  year  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral. 
In  1756  he  became  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  In  March,  1761,  he  but  ame  Secre- 
tary at  War.  Here  he  fluctuated  between 
Pitt  and  Bute,  ut  one  time  supiwrting  one, 


at  another  the  other.  In  1765  he  accepted 
the  office  of  Paymaster-General  in  the  Buck- 
ingham government,  although  he  had  no 
faith  in  its  strength,  and  called  it  "a  mere 
I  lute-string  administration,  pretty  summer 
wear."  In  tho  following  year  he  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Chatham 
ministry.  But,  as  usuul,  Townshend  was 
not  decided  in  his  supjwjrt  of  the  cabinet, 
of  which  ho  was  now  a  member.  Aa 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  introduced  a 
budget,  in  which  he  pledged  himself  to  the 
reduction  of  tho  land-tax  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  but  on  a  motion  of  the  opposition  that 
the  reduction  should  take  pbice  at  once,  the 
government  was  defeated.  With  Chatham  ill, 
the  members  of  tho  ministry  broke  away  from 
all  control,  and  Charles  Townshend  in  particular 
gave  vent  to  the  wildest  frolics  of  his  genius. 
In  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  speeches  he 
aaid  that  the  government "  had  become,  what 
he  had  often  been  called,  a  weather-cock." 
The  revenue  which  he  failed  to  obtain 
by  the  land-tax  ho  now  sought  by  taxing 
with  import  duties  many  small  commo- 
dities sent  to  the  American  colonies.  It 
was  a  most  fatal  measure,  tho  evil  results  of 
which  Townshend  did  not  live  to  see,  as  ho 
died  of  a  fever  on  Sept.  4,  1767.  Walpole, 
who  was  a  friend  of  his,  says  that  "  Towns- 
hend had  every  great  talent,  and  very  little 
quality.  His  vanity  exceeded  even  his  abili- 
ties, and  his  suspicions  seemed  to  make  him 
doubt  if  he  had  any.  With  such  a  capacity 
he  must  have  boon  the  greatest  man  of  his 
age,  and,  perhaps,  inferior  to  no  man  of  any 
age,  had  his  faults  been  only  in  moderate 
proportion." 

Stanhope.  Witt,  of  I 
ham  Co 
III. 


Eng.;  OlWWflb  Paper$ ;  Cfcai- 
;  Walpole,  Memoir*  of  Gioryt 


Townshend,  Georoe,  1st  Marquis  or 
(6.  1724,  d.  1H07),  served  in  the  army,  and 
concluded,  after  Wolfe's  death,  the  capi- 
tulation which  gave  Quebec  to  England. 
In  1767  he  became  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and, 
in  accordance  with  George  III.'s  instructions, 
tried  to  govern  in  defiance  of  tho  Pousonbys 
and  Shannons;  but,  defeated  on  the  Army 
Bill  in  1768,  had  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
A  now  Parliament  was  no  more  docile  tlian 
the  last,  and  corruption  was  now  tried.  By 
means  of  the  new  oligarchy  of  crown  pen- 
sioners, the  great  families  were  defeated,  and 
in  1771  Townshend  secured  a  favourable 
Parliament.  But  by  1772  matters  had  so  far 
changed  that  complete  defeat  could  onlv  be 
averted  by  making  peace  with  Lord  Shannon. 
Disgusted  with  his  office,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
resigned  and  retired  to  England,  leaving  be- 
hind him  £300.000  of  arrears. 

To  nukmd  Corrtrporuttnc* ;  Fronde.  EnglUh  in 

Irtt'ind. 

Towton,  The  Battle  or  (Mar.  29.  1461), 
was  the  most  important  engagement  in  the  Wars 
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of  the  Roses.  Alter  the  second  battle  of  St. 
Alban's,  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Lancastrians 
had  retired  to  the  north,  while  Edward  and 
Warwick  entered  London,  and  the  former  was 
proclaimed  king.  The  Yorkists  immediately 
determined  on  marching  northwards  and 
completing  the  defeat  of  the  Lancastrians. 
On  .March  12  the  Yorkists  were  at  Ponte- 
fract,  the  Lancastrians  at  York.  After  a 
skirmish  at  Ferrybridge,  the  two  armies  met 
near  the  village  of  Towton,  not  far  from 
Tadcaster.  'Hie  battle  was  fought  on  Palm 
Sunday,  March  29,  and  lasted  ten  hours, 
ending  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  Yorkists, 
and  the  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  Lancastrian 
army.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  fell  in 
the  battle,  Devonshire  and  Wiltshire  were 
beheaded  after  it,  and  it  is  said  that  from 
28.000  to  30,000  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.  Henry  and  Margaret,  with  Somerset 
and  Exeter,  fled  into  Scotland,  while  Edward 
returned  in  triumph  to  l/ondon. 

Trade,  The  Board  of.  Councils  "of 
Trade  and  Plantation "  were  created  by 
Charles  II.  after  the  Restoration,  charged 
with  the  concerns  of  the  colonies  and  merchant 
shipping.  The  two  were  united  in  1G72,  and 
abolished  in  1675.  The  council  was  rc- 
apfiointed  in  1695,  and  continued  to  exercise 
a  certain  control  over  colonial  and  mercantile 
matters  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards.  In 
1782,  having  long  l>ccn  found  inefficient,  it  was 
abolished.  In  1786  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
substantially  its  present  functions  was  estab- 
lished by  order  in  Council.  Its  functions 
have  been  regulated  by  several  Acta,  notably 
those  of  1845,  1850,  and  1867,  and  it  has  been 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  Rail- 
wavs  (1840)  and  Merchant  Shipping  (1864 
and  1867). 

Trade,  Foreign,  Legislation  on.  False 
notions  about  political  economy,  combined 
with  frequent  European  wars  and  with  the 
conditions  of  early  society,  caused  constant 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  our  trade  with 
other  nations.  Restrictions  were  held  to  be 
the  best  means  of  increasing  our  own  wealth 
and  diminishing  the  prosperity  of  our  rivals; 
wealth  was  considered  to  consist  exclusively 
of  gold  and  silver  ;  and,  when  this  opinion 
was  at  hist  overthrown,  it  only  gave  place  to 
the  idea  that  the  progress  of  a  country  de- 
pended on  the  excess  in  value  of  our  ex- 
ports over  our  imports.  The  extent  to 
which  these  ideas  prevailed  and  the  change 
which  has  come  over  our  policy  will  be  best 
understood  by  noting  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  legislation  on  this 
subject.  In  1261  the  exportation  of  wool  and 
the  importation  of  cloth  were  alike  forbidden. 
As  the  power  of  the  crown  to  tax  home  mer- 
chandise was  diminished,  the  king  encouraged 
foreign  merchants,  whom  he  could  tax  without 
reference  to  Parliament,  and  in  1303  Edward 
I.  cave  them  licence  to  trade  on  payment  of 


special  duties.  The  Statute  of  Staples  [Staple] 
in  1353,  though  restrictive,  was  not  on  the 
whole  injurious.  By  28  Edward  III.  c.  5 
the  exportation  of  iron  was  forbidden.  In 
1402  all  importers  were  ordered  to  invest 
their  money  in  English  goods,  and  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  silver  was  forbidden. 
Our  craftsmen  having  in  1463  complained  to 
Parliament  of  the  injurv  done  to  them  by 
the  importation  of  goods  of  bettor  quality 
than  were  produced  in  England,  the  imjwrta- 
tion  of  a  large  number  of  articles  was  for- 
bidden. Among  these  were  ribands,  silk, 
laces,  saddlery,  ironwork,  and  playing  cards. 
This  prohibition  was  extended  both  as  regards 
time  and  the  number  of  articles  in  1484.  In 
the  same  year  (1  Rich.  III.  c.  9)  restrictions 
were  placed  on  tho  trade  of  Italian  and 
Catalan  merchants,  and  foreigners  were  for- 
bidden to  exercise  any  craft  in  England 
except  as  the  servants  of  English  masters,  or 
to  have  any  share  in  the  clothing  trade. 
The  trade  with  the  Netherlands  was  en- 
couraged by  a  famous  treaty  called  Inter- 
cursus  Magnus,"  made  in  1496  between 
Henry  VII.  and  the  Archduke  Philip.  The 
next  year  Parliament  virtually  established 
the  Society  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  by 
controlling  the  exaction  of  fees  demambd  by 
a  fraternity  of  London  merchants  of  all  Eng- 
lishmen not  of  their  companv  trading  in 
Netherland  porta.  By  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1  the 
exportation  of  coin,  plate,  &c,  was  forbidden 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  double  the 
value  of  the  export. 

By  an  Act  regulating  the  Baltic  trade  in 
1566,  the  Russia  Company  was  forbidden  to 
export  any  English  commodity  except  in 
English  ships.    This  principle  of  fostering 
our  carrying  trade  by  restriction  was  soon 
carried  furthi*.    The  charter  grunted  to  the 
East  India  Company  in  1600  to  trade  with 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  "  beyond  the  Cape 
of  tiood  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan." 
brought  us  into  rivalry  with  the  Dutch.  In 
this  rivalry  we  were  at  a  disadvantage,  be- 
cause our  high  dues  caused  our  merchants  to 
freight  Dutch  ships  for  importation.  To 
meet  this  the  first  Navigation  Act  was  passed 
in  1651,  and  this  was  afterwards  extended  by 
12  Car.  II.  c.  18.    By  these  act*  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  commodities  was  n-st  ruled 
to  English  ships  or  to  the  shijw  of  the  country 
producing  the  import.   The  act  of  Chailes  II., 
Once  held  to  be  "  the  carta  maritima  of  Eng- 
land," had  an  injurious  influence  on  our  trade. 
The  navigation  laws,  however,  remained  in 
force  until  they  fell  before  the  enlightened 
policy  of  Mr.  Huskisaon  in  1825,  the  last 
remains  of  them  being  repealed  by  17  Vic. 
c.  5.    In  1663  more  correct  views  having 
prepared  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  the 
false  notions  about  monev,  leave  was  given 
to  export  gold  and  silver".    In  1698  the  East 
India  Companv  obtained  a  renewal  of  its 
exclusive  privileges  of  trade. 
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Restrictions  were  laid  on  the  importation  of 
com  by  22  Car.  II.  c.  3.  High  prices  in  1766 
led  to  a  suspension  of  high  duties,  and  con- 
siderable liberty  of  importation  wan  grunted 
in  1773.  The  complaints  of  the  landholders, 
however,  caused  the  imposition  of  renewed 
restriction  in  1791.  The  success  of  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  in  1824,  by  lowering 
duties,  enormously  stimulated  the  silk,  wool, 
and  other  trades,  pointed  to  the  wisdom  of  re- 
moving commercial  restrictions,  and  by  9  Geo. 
IV.  c.  60  a  graduated  scale  of  duties  on  corn 
was  established.  This  system,  however,  was 
open  to  objoction,  because  it  introduced  a 
new  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  trade. 
Carrying  on  the  policy  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1845  abolished  the  duties  on 
no  less  than  420  articles  of  trade;  and  suc- 
ceeded in  1846  in  repealing  the  duties  on 
the  importation  of  corn.  Since  that  date  the 
pressure  of  taxation  has  been  removed  from 
many  articles,  and  the  work  of  Sir  K.  Peel 
has  been  consummated  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  in  1860  succeeded  in  prevailing  on 
Parliament  to  approve  a  treaty  with  France 
(since,  however,  terminated  by  the  French), 
by  which  a  large  number  of  duties  and  pro- 
hibitions on  our  trade  with  that  country  were 
swept  away. 

Macpberaoa,  Hist,  of  Briti$h  Commtret; 
Adam  Smith,  fFtclth  of  Notion*,  ed.  McCulloeh  ; 
CunninKhjun,  GrowtA  o/  Knjhth  Jn.iuatrv  and 
Comment.  [\V.  H.] 


Unions.    The  Act  of  Appren- 
tices (5  Eliz.)  made  the  mediaeval  gild  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  apprentices  binding 
upon  all  the  trades  in  existence  at  the  time, 
and  in  addition  ordered  an  annual  assess- 
ment of  wages  by  the  justices.    But  these 
enactments  gradually  ceased  to  be  observed, 
and  as  early  as  1725  temporary  associations 
were  formed  among  workmen  to  secure  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Act.    But  these  were 
declared,    illegal   by   Act   of  Parliament, 
although  the  attempts  of  the  legislature  to 
revive    the   practice  of    fixing    wages  by 
tho  justices  proved  resultleas.     In  spite  of 
evils  in  particular  industries,  the  relations  of 
the  various  classes  engaged  in  manufacture 
were  fairly  good  during  the  earlier  part 
of    the    century.     The    introduction  of 
machinery,  however,  and  with  it  of  the  factory 
system,  soon  caused  an  industrial  war ;  jour- 
neymen everywhere  petitioned  that  the  Act  5 
Eliz.  should  be  enforced,  and  began  to  form 
soc  ieties  and  raise  funds  for  the  prosecution  of 
offending  masters.   But  while  Parliament  sus- 
pended the  Act  for  the  benefit  of  employers 
year  after  year,  and  repealed  it  for  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  1809,  and  generally  in  1814, 
associations  of  workmen  were  rendered  penal 
by  Act*  of  1799  and  1800.  The  unions  either 
assumed  the  guise  of   friendly  provident 
societies  to  evade  the  Acts,  or  else  became 
secret  associations,  with  the  usual  evil  results. 
In  1824  Joseph  Hum«  munud  the  aDDointmeut 


of  a  Parliamentary  committee,  which  reported 
that  the  administration  of  the  law  had  been 
one-sided,  that  it  had  only  touched  workmen, 
and  rfbt  masters  who  had  combined,  adding  also 
that  the  law  had,  "  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
both  parties,  tended  to  produce  mutual  irrita- 
tion and  distrust,  and  to  give  a  violent 
character  to  the  combinations."  In  accord- 
ance with  its  advice,  all  the  Acts  against 
combination  were  repealed  in  1824  ;  but  so 
numerous  were  the  strikes  that  followed  that 
a  most  unwise  Amending  Act  was  passed 
next  year,  according  to  which,  though  persons 
meeting  to  determine  their  own  wages  were 
exempted  from  punishment,  "  all  meetings  or 
agreements  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the 
wages  or  hours  of  work  of  persons  not 
present  at  the  meeting,  or  parties  to  the 


agreement,  were  conspiracies.  So  were  all 
agreements  for  controlling  a  master  in  the 


management  of  his  business.    So  were  all 
agreements  not  to  work  in  the  company  of 
any  given  person,  or  to  persuade  other  per- 
sons to  leave  their  employment,  or  not  to  en- 
gage themselves.    In  fact,  there  was  scarcely 
an  act  performed  by  any  workman,  as  tho 
member  of  a  trade-union,  which  was  not 
an  act  of  conspiracy  and  a  misdemeanour." 
Besides,  the  general  Acts  against  conspiracy 
could  still  be  employed  against  unionists,  as 
in  1834,  when  six  Dorchester  labourers  were 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation  for 
" administering  unlawful  oaths"— admit- 
ting members  into  a  union.   During  the  next 
thirty  years,  in  spite  of  these  Acts,  tho 
unionist  movement  spread  with  great  rapidity ; 
in  1851  a  combination  of  several  associations 
produced  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  En- 
gineers, which    played   a   part   in  trade- 
union  struggles  comparable  to  that  of  the 
weavers  among  the  mediajval  gilds.  Public 
attention  was  recalled  to  the  unions  bv  the 
Sheffield  outrages  (q.v.)  of  1866,  which  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  in 
1 867  to  examine  the  whole  "matter.   But  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  the  large  majority  of 
unions  had  nothing  illegal  in  their  working, 
and  in  consequence  tho  Trades  Union  Act  of 
1871    recognised    their    complete  legality. 
Finally,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  Combination 
Acts  were  repealed  in  1875  ;  henceforward 
the  offences  of  unionists  must  be  tried  under 
no  special  Acts,  but  under  the  ordinary 
criminal  law.    About  the  same  time  unionism 
was  introduced  into  agricultural  districts,  and 
the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union,  founded 
in  1872,  has  manv  thousands  of  members. 

In  1902  the  Taff  Vale  Company  brought 
an  action  against  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Railway  Servants  for  damages  in  connec- 
tion with  a  strike  on  that  line.  A  verdict 
was  given  for  the  company,  and  the  AmaU 
gamated  Society  paid  damages  and  costs 
amounting  to  £23,000.  But  more  serious 
than  the  monev  penalty  was  the  loss  of 
immunity  from  liability  for  the  illegai  acts 
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of  their  agent*  which  trade  unions  were 
presumed  to  enjoy  prior  to  this  litigation. 
The  English  trade*  unions  ore  bound  together 
in  a  loose  confederation.  In  each  town  there 
is  a  Tra  lea  Council,  upon  which  sit  repre- 
sentatives of  such  unions  as  care  to  join. 
Trade-union  congresses  have  met  annually 
since  1868.  The  Congress  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  Trade  Unions,  either  work- 
ing at  their  trade,  or  paid  union  officials. 
Unions  may  send  one  delegate  for  every  two 
thousand  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Voting 
on  important  questions  is  on  the  principle  of 
one  vote  for  every  thousand  members  repre- 
sented. Sinee  1871  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee has  been  elected  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  workmen  in  Parliamentary 
matters  and  elsewhere,  and  a  paid  secretary 
is  also  appointed  annually. 

Oeonre  Howell,  Conflict*  of  Labour  and  Cap 
ital  flMTs).  Marshall,  Economic*  of  Ind\utru, 
and  Siduej  and  Be  itrice  Webb,  Hist,  of  Trad* 
Unionism^  See  also  Brentano,  lnti-od*ctor\, 
&«..;  to  Bnoluh  OUd*  (1870);  sad  hi.  At- 
UiUtgiXAm  dti  Gea«**»rt ;  Harrison,  Good  and 
KvH  of  Tradt-Unionurm,  Fortnightly  Rtvie*.  iii. « 
( lSfi.'>) ;  Comte  de  Paris, Tr  ades  Uu ion*  of  England 
(im>);  Annual  Report*  of  Trade-Union  Con- 
gretaes  ;  Held.  Zvn  Biuktr  tur  Soc.  Ottck.  Eng. 
( lt*)l).  For  their  economic  function,  see  Toyu. 
bee,  /  Industrial  BtroUtion  lltsM),  170  sm.j 
Walker,  PolU.  Eeon.  (1883),  pt.  6\cb.  5. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Trafalgar,  The  Battle  op  (Oct.  21, 
1805),  was  the  last  and  most  fatal  blow  in- 
flicted on  the  naval  power  of  France.  On 
the  previous  afternoon  the  combined  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  had  been  descried  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  Cadiz,  and  during  the 
night  Nelson  had  kept  his  fleet  under  all  sail 
to  keep  them  in  sight.  At  daybreak  on  the 
21st  they  were  seen  in  a  close  line  about  twelve 
miles  ahead.  As  the  English  fleet  came  up 
with  him,  Villeneuve  (the  French  admiral) 
formed  his  fleet  in  a  double  line  in  close  order. 
Nelson  had  twenty-seven  men-of-war  and 
four  frigates,  against  the  combined  fleets  of 
thirty-three  ships  and  seven  frigates,  and  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  attacking  in  two  lines, 
Collingwood  leading  the  lee-line  of  thirteen 
ships,  and  Nelson  the  weather-iine  of  fourteen. 
Villeneuve  made  the  most  skilful  prepara- 
tions to  meet  the  attack,  but  seems  to  have 
perceived  at  once  that  Nelson's  plan  would 
succeed.  As  the  PtsJfvy,  Nelson's  ship, 
neared  the  French  fleet,  she  was  raked  by 
a  galling  fire  from  the  enemy,  so  that  she  had 
lost  fifty  men  before  returning  a  gun.  At 
noon  she  opened  her  fire,  and  ran  on  board 
the  Redoubtable,  with  the  intention  of  breaking 
the  enemy's  line.  That  ship  fired  one  broad- 
side, and  then,  through  fear  of  being  boarded, 
let  down  her  lower  ports,  and  contented  her- 
self for  the  rest  of  the  battle  with  keeping 
up  a  fire  of  musketry  from  her  tops.  The 
Victory  soon  became  busy  with  her,  the 
Timtrairt,  and  the  huge  Santisuma  Trinidad, 
and  at  a  quarter  past  one  Nelson  was  mortally 


wounded  by  a  ball  from  the  marines  in  the 

tops.    Within  twenty  minutes  the  fUdouliabU 

struck.     In  the  meantime  the  battle  had 

been  raging  with   almost  equal   fury  on 

all  sides ;    and   everywhere    the  stubborn 

courage  of  the  British  seamen  wore  out  the 

I  resistance  of  the  enemy.    Nelson  lived  just 

long  enough  to  know  that  he  had  gained  his 

last  and  greatest  victory.     Twenty  of  the 

enemy  had  struck :    seven  of  their  ships 

escaped  from  the  battle,  only  to  bo  all 

tured  by  Sir  Richard  Strachan  off  Rochefort. 

The  next  evening  a  gale  came  on  from  the 

south-west,  which  destroyed  most    of  the 

prizes.    The  English  loss  amounted  to  1.587 

men  :  the  loss  of  the  allies  was  much  greater, 

and  included  the  Spanish   admiral,  while 

Villeneuve  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Spaniards, 

disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  French,  at 

once  made  peace,  and  treated  our  wounded 

with  the  utmost  attention.    With  the  loss  of 

Villeneuve's  fleet  vanished  all  Napoleon's 

hopes  of  invading  England. 

Souther,  Lift  of  StUon  i  James.  Xavnl  Hist ; 
AJiton,  Hut  of  Europe 

Trailbaston,  Commissions  of,  were  first 
issued  by  Edward  I.  in  1292,  and  were  con- 
tinued down  to  the  middle  of  Richard  II. 's 
reign.  The  object  was  to  nut  down  the 
numerous  bands  of  swashbucklers,  or  trad- 
bastons  "  (i.e.,  staff  or  bludgeon  carriers)  as 
they  were  called.  Commissions  for  the 
purpose  of  quelling  the  disturbances  caused 
by  these  ruffians  were  sent  throughout  the 
country,  inquiring,  imprisoning,  fining,  and 
even  hanging  summarily. 

Train  Bands,  or  trained  bands,  insti- 
tuted in  the  reign  of  James  L,  were  bodies  of 
urban  militia,  which  combined  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  "  fyrd  "  a  large  volunteer  element. 
They  proved,  however,  exceedingly  turbulent, 
especially  in  London,  and,  having  espoused 
the  aide  of  the  Parliament  during  the  Great 
Rebellion,  were  abolished  after  the  Restora- 
tion.   [Military  Stbtxm.] 

Transvaal,  The,  was  originally  settled 
by  Boer  emigrants  from  Cape  Colony,  whose 
independence  was  recognised  by  the  Sand 
River  Convention  (1862).  In  1876  the  Bosr 
Government,  whose  resources  were  over- 
strained by  conflicts  with  both  Kaffirs  and 
Zulus,  practically  collapsed,  and  the  Imperial 
Government,  on  the  principle  that  Great 
Britain  was  responsible  for  the  well-being  of 
South  Africa  as  a  whole,  decided  to  annex 
the  Transvaal.  The  annexation  was  carried 
out  bv  Sir  Theophilus  Sbepstone  on  April 
12,  1877.  When  the  British  had  quelled 
the  Zulus  and  Kaffirs,  the  Boers  began  to 
agitate  for  the  restoration  of  their  indepen- 
dence. It  was  only  granted  them  after  they 
employed  the  argumentof  force,  and  routed  our 
troops  in  several  engagements,  the  crowning 
disaster  occurring  at  Majnba  Hill  (1881).  The 
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independence  of  the  Transvaal,  subject  to 
British  suzerainty,  was  recognised  by  the 
Convention  of  Pretoria  (1881),  and  the  Con- 
vention  of  London  in  1884  provided  that  the 
Republic  should  conclude  no  treaty  with  any 
foreign  nation  other  than  the  Orange  Free 
State,  or  with  any  tribe  east  or  west  of  it, 
ve  of  the  British  Crown. 


without  the  leavi 

In  1882  and  for  some  years  afterwards  the 
gold  discoveries  attracted  a  multitude  of 
foreigners,  mostly  British  subjects,  or  Ameri- 
cans. At  the  same  time  the  Government 
made  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  foreigners 
to  obtain  the  lull  franchise,  though  a  slight 
and  illusory  concession  was  made  to  them  by 
the  establishment  of  a  subordinate  Chamber 
(the  Second  Volksraad)  with  very  limited 
powers,  a  vote  for  the  election  of  which  was 
comparatively  easy  for  them  to  obtain.  The 
Government  was  thus  in  the  hands  of  a  rela- 
tively small  minority  of  the  population,  it 
was  incompetent  to  meet  modern  needs,  and 
it  fettered  the  mining  industry  by  the  grant 
of  various  monopolies — e.g.,  in  dynamite— 
and  undue  preferences  to  the  Delagoa  Bay 
railway  route — e.g.,  by  closing  the  "drifts" 
or  fords  on  the  Yaal  River  to  waggons  bring- 
ing goods  from  Cape  Colony  in  Nov.,  1896,  a 
measure  afterwards  suspended  under  pressure 
from  the  Colonial  Office. 

Towards  the  end  of  1895  the  leading  foreign 
resident*  of  the  great  mining  town  of  Johan- 
nesburg resolved  to  obtain  increased  political 
power,  by  force  if  necessary,  and  arranged 
with  Dr.  Jameson,  the  administrator  of  the 
Chartered  Company,  that  he  should  assist 
them.  The  arrangement  broke  down,  it  is 
•aid,  on  the  quealion  whether  the  revolu- 
tionists, when  successful,  should  hoist  the 
Britiah  flag  or  (as  the  Jobannesburgers  de- 
aired)  should  merely  secure  more  power  in 
the  Transvaal  for  the  Uitlanders.  Dr.  Jame- 
son, nevertheless,  marched  (starting  Dec.  29) 
in  with  600  men,  but  was  defeated  and  com- 

Silled  to  surrender  (Jan.  1,  1896).  The 
ritish  Government  at  once  disavowed  all 
knowledge  of  the  raid,  and  Mr.  Cecil  Rhode*, 
managing  director  of  the  company  in  South 
Africa,  resigned  the  premiership  of  Cape 
Colony.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  recom- 
mended a  grant  of  home  rule  for  the  mining 
district,  which  was  not  given  ;  and  the  German 
Emperor  (Jan.  3)  telegraphed  to  President 
Kruger  congratulating  him  on  having  "  suc- 
cessfully repelled  foreign  aggression" —  an 
ignoring  of  British  suzerainty  which  caused 
jrreat  indignation  in  England.  The  Reform 
leaders  (63  in  all)  wsre  tried  and  convicted  at 
Pretoria  in  the  spring.  Four  were  sentenced 
to  death,  the  rest  to  imprisonment,  banish- 
ment, and  heavy  fines ;  but  all  the  sentences 
were  commuted  to  fines,  the  banishment 
being  remitted  conditionally  on  a  pledge 
being  given  to  take  no  further  part  in  political 
in  the  Transvaal.  Dr.  Jameson 
four  of  his  cc  m  pan  ions,  who  had  been 


given  up  to  the  British  Government,  were 
tried  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  in 
July,  1896,  and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of 
imprisonment.  The  circumstances  of  the  raid 
were  investigated  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Cape  Parliament  (July,  1896),  and  by  a 
Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
The  majority  report  of  the  former  declared 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  had  promoted  the  raid,  and 
that  the  African  managers  of  the  Chartered 
Company  were  implicated.  The  latter  Com- 
mittee  severely  censured  Mr.  Rhodes,  the 
company's  directors,  and  two  Imperial  offi- 
cials, exonerating  the  Colonial  Office  of  com- 
plicity in  the  raid 

From  this  date  the  Transvaal  Government 
grew  steadily  worse.  To  give  two  examples  : 
a  Boer  policeman  who  murdered  a  British 
subject  (named  Edgar  was  indicted  for  cul- 
pable homicide,  and  acquitted  ;  and  a  judg- 
ment of  Chief  Justice  Kotxe  was  overruled  by 
the  Volksraad.  Again,  President  Kruger's 
own  Industrial  Commission  reported  in  favour 
of  various  reforms  in  connection  with  the 
gold  industry ;  but  its  recommendations  were 
ignored.  At  last  the  Uitlanders  determined 
to  lay  their  grievances  before  Queen  Victoria. 
A  petition  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by 
21,000  British  subjects.  In  response  to  this, 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, proposed  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  High 
Commissioner  of  South  Africa,  and  President 
Kruger  should  hold  a  meeting  to  discuss  the 
situation.  The  conference  took  place  at 
Bloemfontein,  May  31,  1899.  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  asked  for  a  five  years'  franchise  law. 
Mr.  Kruger  offered  a  seven  years'  law, 
coupled  with  the  restriction  that  all  future 
disputes  between  the  Transvaal  and  Great 
Britain  should  be  referred  to  a  court  of 
arbitration,  of  which  the  president  should  be 
a  foreigner.  It  was  obviously  impossible  to 
accept  such  a  restriction.  The  High  Com- 
missioner, convinced  of  Mr.  Kruger's  im- 
practicable spirit,  urged  the  home  Government 
to  insist  on  a  minimum  of  reforms,  including 
a  five  years'  franchise.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain was  in  complete  accord  with  this  recom- 
mendation. An  interchange  of  despatches 
ensued,  and  things  came  to  a  deadlock. 

On  Sept.  27  the  Boer  Government  drafted 
an  ultimatum,  which  was  handed  to  the 
British  representative  at  Pretoria  on  Oct.  9, 
with  a  demand  for  an  answer  within  48  hours. 
Among  its  clauses  were,  that  all  British 
reinforcements  which  had  reached  Natal  since 
July  should  withdraw,  and  that  the  troops  on 
the  high  seas  should  not  land  in  (South  Africa. 
As  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  thu  Imperial 
Government  to  concede  these  demands,  a 
state  of  war  existed  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  11, 
and  the  Boers  fired  the  first  shot  on  the 
following  day.  (For  an  outline  of  hostilities 
tse  Bock  War.)  Lord  Roberts  proclaimed 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  on  Sept.  1, 
1900.    After  the  terms  of  peace  were  signed 
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in  1902,  Lord  Milner  assumed  office  as 
Governor  of  the  Transvaal,  and  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councils  were  constituted. 
In  1905  Letters  Patent  were  issued  providing 
for  representative  government,  but  in  1906 
the  Liberal  Government  announced  their 
intention  to  set  up  responsible  government, 
which  was  granted  in  December  of  that  year. 
By  the  Act  of  1909  the  Transvaal  was  made 
a  "province  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
[South  Afbica,  Union  of.] 

Bryee,  .WA  Africa  ;  Annual  R«juter,  1880-1 90S. 

Traquair,  John  Stewart,  Earl  or 
(b.  1599,  d.  1659),  son  of  John  8tewart  of 
Gaverston,  was  a  great  favourite  of  Charles  I., 
who  created  him  an  earl  in  1633,  and  the 
following  year  made  him  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  Scotland,  and  in  1639  High  Commissioner. 
In  1641  Traquair,  who  had  made  enemies, 
was  found  guilty  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but 
pardoned  by  Charles,  who  was  convinced  of 
his  loyalty.  In  1648  he  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Preston,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
confined  in  Warwick  Castle  for  four  years  by 
command  of  the  Parliament.  His  character 
is  thus  described :  "  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  but  of  too  much  craft ;  he  was  con- 
sidered the  most  capable  man  for  business, 
and  the  best  Bpeaker,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland." 

Tra  van  core  was  a  little  principality  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  treaty  of  Mangalore  nlaced  it  under 
British  protection.  In  consequence  of  this 
Lord  Cornwallis  began  the  second  Mysore  War 
(q.v.)  to  avenge  on  Tippoo  the  insult  offered 
to  the  British  government  by  his  unpro 
voked  attack  (1790)  on  the  lines  of  Tra  van- 
con?  (a  line  of  ramparts  protected  by  a  ditch 
and  bound  hedge,  extending  along  the  northern 
frontier  from  the  Neilgherry  hills  to  the  sea). 
In  1796  a  subsidiary  alliance  was  concluded 
between  the  Rajah  and  the  Company,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  assist  them  if  necessary 
with  troops  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  And 
in  1805  a  second  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  this  duty  was  commuted  for  an  annual 
jwyment.  Travancore  was  extremely  badly 
governed,  and  retrenchment  and  reform  were 
absolutely  necessary.  The  last  treaty  with 
the  English  had  stipulated  this.  In  1808 
an  attempt  to  enforce  this  led  to  an  attack 
on  the  Residency,  from  which  the  Resident 
barely  escaped.  English  troojw  were  marched 
up.  and  order  was  nftcr  some  trouble  restored. 
Travancore  is  still  one  of  the  protected 
native  States. 

Treason,  Thb  Law  or.  High  treason, 
which  means  a  transcendently  dangerous  kind 
of  betrayal,  is  theoretically  a  murderous  blow 
aimed  at  the  State,  but  in  fact  is  any  mis- 
chievous action  or  design  against  the  person 
of  the  sovereign,  with  whose  partieular  life  the 
general  welfare  is  supposed  to  be  bound.  It  is 


called  <<  high  "  to  distinguish  it  from  simple 
or  petty  treason,  which  was  an  outrageous  or 
unnatural  betrayal  of  confidence,  as  that  of  a 
child  who  attempts  or  designs  the  slaughter 
of  a  parent.  Feudalism  is  usually  credited 
with  having  shifted  the  mark  of  treason  from 
the  State  to  the  sovereign.  Yet  the  idea  of 
the  king's  supreme  lordship  and  consequent 
importance  in  this  connexion  is  first  seen  is 
Alfred's  law  of  treason:  "If  any  one  riot 
against  the  king's  life,  of  himself  or  by 
harbouring  of  exiles,  or  of  his  men,  let  him 
be  liable  in  his  life  and  in  all  that  he  has." 
For  such  "  treachery  against  a  lord  "  Alfred 
thought  no  reparation  possible.  After  the 
Conquest,  therefore,  while  the  penalty  d 
rebellion  was,  for  a  Norman,  only  forfeiture 
and  imprisonment,  for  an  Englishman  it  wai 
death.  In  1075  the  Norman  earl,  Ralph 
Guader,  met  with  no  worse  doom  than  loss  erf 
lands  and  perpetual  captivity ;  the  English- 
man Waltheof  perished  on  the  scaffold.  The 
crime  did  not  assume  its  darker  aspect,  or 
draw  after  it  the  more  awful  punishment 
afterwards  reserved  for  it,  till  many  yean 
later.  The  Norman  and  early  Plantagenet 
kings  seldom,  if  over,  had  leaders  of  rebellion 
executed  on  legal  process;  their  vengeance 
was  satisfied  with  the  ordinary*  feudal  con- 
sequences. The  idea  of  treason,  however, 
was  well  known.  Glanville  speaks  of  it 
under  the  name  of  "  lese  majesty,  thus  show- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Roman  law  on  its 
development.  Edward  I.  gave  expression, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to  the  sterner  con- 
ception of  the  offence ;  the  proceedings 
against  David  of  Wales  and  William  Waliacs 
first  exhibited  its  merciless  characteristics. 
The  constructive  complexity  of  David's  guilt 
set  the  precedent  for  the  most  appalling 
feature  in  our  legal  history.  He  was  drawn 
to  the  gallows,  hanged,  had"  his  bowels  burnt, 
and  his  quarters  dispersed  over  the  kingdom, 
respectively  for  the  treachery  to  his  lord,  the 
murder,  the  profanation  of  a  holy  season,  and 
the  repeated  formation  of  designs  against  his 
king  at  various  places,  into  which  the  judges 
divided  his  crime.  This  case  practically  ruled 
all  that  came  after.  The  hurdle,  the  gallows, 
the  axe,  and  the  quartering  knife,  were  for 
ages  the  instruments  of  the  punishment  of 
treason,  varied  only  by  the  stake  and  the  faggot 
if  the  convicted  traitor  were  a  woman.  The 
legal  sentiment  was  now  fostered  that  there 
was  a  special  heinousness  in  the  offence.  It 
was  deemed  politic,  perhaps,  to  frighten  the 
king's  liegemen  into  a  respect  for  their  oaths 
and  implied  fealty.  Any  scheme  that  struck 
at  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  or  tended 
to  do  mischief  to  his  person  or  royal  estate, 
was  assorted  by  legal  writers  to  be  treason, 
not  only  in  those  who  attempted  it,  but  al*o 
in  those  who  advised  it.  But  the  crown  had 
the  interest  in  keeping  the  offence  indefinite 
that  the  consequent  frequency  of  forfeitures 
gave ;  and  the   profitable  vagueness  was 
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allowed  to  hang  over  it  for  a  time.  Mortimer 
for  instance,  was  in  1330  condemned  for 
merely  "  accroaching "  or  drawing  towards 
himself  the  royal  power.  In  1352,  therefore, 
the  puzzled  and  distressed  Lords  and  Com- 
mons  begged  King  Edward  III.  to  declare 
authoritatively  the  law  on  the  subject.  Ed- 
ward complied,  and  the  historic  Statute  of 
Treasons  was  the  result.  Henceforward  no 
man  was  to  be  held  guilty  of  treason  who  had 
not  compassed  the  death  of  the  king,  queen, 
or  their  eldest  son;  violated  the  queen,  the 
king's  eldest  daughter,  if  unmarried,  or  the 
wife  of  his  eldest  son;  levied  war  against 
the  king  in  his  kingdom,  or  adhered  to  his 
enemies ;  counterfeited  the  Great  Seal,  or 
brought  false  money  into  the  land ;  or  slain 
his  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  judges  "  being  in 
their  place  doing  their  offices."  And  all  the 
lands  forfeited  for  any  of  these  offences  were 
to  go  to  the  king,  whether  holden  of  him  or 
of  others.  The  weightier  clauses  of  this 
statute  are  law  still.  But  it  often  fell  short 
of  the  needs  of  an  arbitrary  king  or  an 
unusually  critical  condition  of  affairs;  and 
such  additions  were  made  to  it  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  constructions  placed  upon  it  by 
the  judges,  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  de- 


In  Richard  II  V  heyday  of  power,  in 
Henry  VI.'s  growing  weakness,  new  treasons 
were  created,  but  only  to  be  brushed  away 
at  the  return  of  better  or  more  settled  times. 
The  reign  most  prolific  of  artificial  treasons 
was  Henry  VIII.'s;  to  deny  the  royal 
supremacy,  or  even  decline  to  admit  it,  to 
deprive  the  king  of  any  of  his  titles, 
to  keep  back  from  him  the  knowledge  of  an 
immorality  committed  by  the  lady  he  pro- 
posed to  marry,  and  several  other  things 
of  little  seeming  importance  at  other  times, 
were  exaggerated  into  treasons.  These  were 
all  swept  away  when  Edward  VI.  succeeded ; 
but  many  of  them  were  re-enacted  the  year 
before  his  death,  while,  as  a  feeble  antidote  to 
this  renewed  severity,  it  was  provided  that  no 
treason  should  be  established  save  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses.  The  restored 
additions  were  cast  out  again  in  Mary's  reign, 
but  the  mitigatory  provision  was  left  un- 
touched. The  safety  of  Elizabeth  called  for 
fresh  accessions  to  the  law — among  other 
enactments  it  was  made  treason  to  say  that 
the  queen  was  a  heretic,  a  schismatic,  or  a 
usurper — but  these  were  limited  to  the  queen's 
lifetime  After  her  death  the  law  of  Edward 
III.  continued  the  sole  statutory  basis  of  the 
crime,  and  the  law  of  Edward  VI.  its  sole 
judicial  corrective.  The  nimble  wits  of  law- 
yers, however,  had  found  in  the  former,  by 
help  of  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason, 
more  than  one  implication  of  crime.  Chief 
among  these  was  conspiracy  to  levy  war 
against  the  king,  which  though  not  asserted 
to  be  itself  treason,  was  accepted  as  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  treason.   To  this  principle 


Parliament  also  three  times  gave  a  lease  of 
the  existing  sovereign's  life,  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  Charles  II.,  and  George  III.  The 
contemplated  deposition  of  the  sovereign, 
or  even  the  devisal  of  a  plan  for  putting  him 
under  restraint  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
such  as  Essex  designed  in  1601,  was  discovered 
in  Edward  III.'s  statute.  At  last,  in  1816,  the 
whole  subject  was  comprehensively  treated  in 
a  statute  of  that  year,  which  is  now  the 
accepted  standard  of  treason.  By  this  measure 
not  only  the  overt  act,  but  the  mere  enter- 
tainment of  a  design  to  slay,  wound,  coerce, 
or  depose  the  king,  or  to  deprive  him  of  any 
part  of  his  dominions,  or  to  levy  war  against 
him  with  any  view  whatever,  or  to  move  an 
invasion  from  abroad,  and  the  publication  of 
an  intention  to  do  any  of  these  things,  were 
declared  to  bo  high  treason.  The  law  was 
thus  definitively  fixed.  No  legal  process  was 
more  shamelessly  perverted  to  tyrannical  and 
unjust  ends  than  that  of  treason,  as  a  hundred 
cases,  from  Burdett's  to  Sidney's,  testify.  To 
remedy  the  monstrous  unfairness  of  trials  on 
this  charge  tho  notable  law  of  1696  was 
passed.  This  insures  to  the  accused  the 
assistance  of  counsel,  the  examination  of  hi* 
witnesses  on  oath,  a  copy  of  his  indictment 
five  f afterwards  ten)  days,  a  list  of  the  jury 
panel  two  days,  before  his  trial,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  two  direct  witnesses  pro- 
duced against  him;  and  limits  prosecutions 
to  the  term  of  three  years,  save  for  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  king.  The  revolting  horrors 
of  the  punishment  have  since  been  removed — 
the  cutting  down  alive  and  disembowelling  of 
men,  and  the  burning  of  women,  in  1790; 
the  drawing,  quartering,  and  beheading,  in 
1870.  But  they  had  ceased  to  be  carried  out 
much  earlier. 

Hallam,  Const.  HIM.,  voL  111. ;  Stubbs,  Con*. 
*******  rjjg 

Treason  Felony  Act,  The,  or  Crown 

AND     GOVERNMENT     SECURITY     ACT    (11  & 

12  Vict,  c.  12),  was  introduced  in  1848, 
partly  to  meet  certain  forms  of  sedition 
practised  by  the  United  Irishman  (q.  v.), 
partly  to  extend  tho  law  of  treason  more 
fully  to  Ireland,  and  partly  with  a  view  to 
the  Chartist  (q.  v.)  disturbances.  Tho  Act 
reduced  the  death  penalties  produced  under 
36  George  III.,  c.  7  &  c.  67,  for  certain 
offences  against  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign, to  transportation  for  life,  extended 
those  Acts  to  Ireland,  and  provided  that 
any  person  compassing  or  intending  the 
deposition  of  the  sovereign  or  levying  war 
against  the  Crown  within  the  British 
dominions  in  order  to  intimidate  Crown  or 
Parliament,  or  inciting  to  foreign  invasion  of 
any  British  dominion,  or  expressing  such 
intention  by  writing  or  any  overt  act,  should 
be  guilty  of  felony  and  liable  to  transpor- 
tation for  life.  The  Act  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Smith  O'Brien  (q.v.)  and 
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Radical  members.  It  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  later  history  of  Irish 
disturbance*. 

Treasonable  Practices  Bill  (1795) 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Grenville  in  consequence  of  the  excited 
state  of  popular  opinion,  which  at  length  dis- 
played itself  in  an  attempt  uj>on  the  life  of  the 
king  (George  III.).  The  chief  point  in  the  Bill 
was  that  it  dispensed  with  proof  of  overt  acts 
of  treason,  and  altogether  widened  the  defini- 
tion of  treason,  so  as  to  iuclude  any  writing 
or  speaking  which  should  incite  the  people  to 
hatred  or  contempt  of  the  king's  majesty,  or 
the  established  government  and  constitution 
of  the  realm.  It  thus  formed  a  statutory 
prohibition  on  the  discussion  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  and  was  a  most  flagrant  encroach- 
ment upon  freedom  of  opinion.  The  Bill  was 
supported  in  a  narrow  spirit,  worthy  of  its 
aims ;  but  it  also  found  seven  opponents 
among  the  Peers.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
it  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance.  Fox  went 
so  far  as  to  say  tliat  if  this  and  the  Seditious 
Meetings  Bill  "  should  bo  put  into  force  with 
all  their  rigorous  provisions,  if  his  opinion 
were  asked  by  the  people  as  to  their  obedience, 
he  should  tell  them  it  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  moral  obligation  and  duty,  but  of  pru- 
dence." He  was  supported  by  Sheridan, 
Grey,  and  Whitbread,  and  others  of  the 
extreme  Liberals ;  but  the  ministers  openly 
avowed  their  determination  "  to  exert  a 
rigour  beyond  the  law  as  exercised  in  ordinary 
time*  and  under  ordinary  circumstances." 
They  could  do  what  they  liked  ;  and  in  spito 
of  this  brilliant  opposition  in  the  House,  and 
popular  indignation  outside,  the  Bill  was 
passed,  to  remain  in  force  during  the  life  of 
the  king,  and  till  the  end  of  the  next  session 
after  his  death. 

May,  Const.  Hut.,  VOL  ii.  a\.  9. 

Treasurer,  The  Lord  Hioh,  the  offico 
of,  was  of  Norman  origin.  It  does  not  seem 
at  first  to  have  been  considered  of  great  im- 
portance, the  duties  of  the  king's  treasurer 
consisting  in  keeping  the  royal  treasure  at 
Winchester,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
chequer at  Westminster,  in  receiving  tho 
accounts  of  the  sheriffs.  The  office  was  held 
bv  several  ecclesiastics,  among  whom  were 
tfigel  of  Ely  and  his  son,  Richard  Fitz-Ncal. 
Under  the  Norman  kings  it  had  no  separate 
judicial  powers,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
extinction  of  the  office  of  justiciar  that  the 
treasurer  rapidly  became  one  of  the  chief 
functionaries  of  the  crown.  From  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  we  find  the 
treasurer,  in  conjunction  with  tho  newly- 
created  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  taking 
part  in  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Ho  was  now  the  third  great  officer 
of  t  he  crown  ;  and  his  duties,  besides  presiding 
in  the  upper  court  of  exchequer,  consisted  in 
the  custody  of  the  long's  treasure,  and  of  the 


records  deposited  there,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  commissioners  and  other  officers  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  royal  revenue.  The 
treasury  appears  to  have  been  first  put  in 
commission  in  1635,  and  the  last  lord  high 
treasurer  was  the  Earl  of  Rochester  ( 1685-87 . 
The  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treason-  » 
now  held  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  he  i»  also 
not  anfrequently  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
as  well.  The  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scot- 
land was  created  by  James  I.  on  his  return 
from  captivity  in  England.  The  office 
was  modelled  on  the  parallel  institution  in 
England,  but  it  seems  to  have  acquired  more 
relative  importance,  for  in  1617  it  was  de- 
clared the  tint  office  of  State.  Commissioners 
of  the  treasury  were  first  appointed  in  Scot- 
land in  1641,  and  its  separate  existence  »n 
abolished  at  the  Union.  A  similar  step 
was  taken  with  regard  to  Ireland  in  lb  16, 
where  lord  treasurers  seem  to  have  been 
in  existence  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. 

Stubbs,  Helrct  Charttvt,  thalamus  de  Scaccarta, 
and  Con«l.  Ji.-r.,  toL  i.  cfa.  ii.  and  toL  in. 
ch.  18;  Hajrdu,  Hook  of  DfcAftfa* 

Tremayne,  Axnnaw  (</.  1563),  one  of  the 
conspirators  in  Sir  Henry  Dudley's  plot  (1 556 ;, 
had  been  suspected  of  being  involved,  together 
with  his  brother  Edward,  in  Wyatt's  rebellion 
(1554)  (q.v.),  but  nothing  was  proved  against 
him.  In  1560  Tremayne  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Leith;  he  was  killed  at 
Havre  at  the  same  time  as  his  twin  brother 
Nicholas.  Mr.  Froude  calls  him  "  the  most 
gallant  of  the  splendid  band  of  youths  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  in  Mary's  time, 
and  had  roved  the  seas  as  privateers/* 

Stow,  AhmoZj;  Aikin,  ilcmoin  of  tkt  Court 

EiisubttK. 

Trenchard,  Jomc  (A.  1650,  d.  1695), 
first  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1678, 
as  member  for  Taunton.  He  brought  in 
the  first  Exclusion  Bill.  He  was  imprisoned 
for  his  share  in  the  Rye  House  Con- 
spiracy*, and  was  a  vigorous  supporter  of 
tho  unfortunate  invasion  of  Monmouth.  He 
escaped  to  the  Continent,  and  was  expressly 
excepted  from  the  Bill  of  Pardon  of  1686. 
Ho  returned  with  William  III.,  and  sat  as  a 
member  of  the  Convention.  In  1693  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State.  "  Apparently," 
says  Macaulay,  "  he  was  not  trusted  with  any 
of  the  greater  secrets  of  State,  but  was  little 
more  than  a  superintendent  of  police."  He 
displayed  great  and  perhaps  excessive  zeal  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Jacobites.  A  general 
search  for  members  of  that  political  per- 
suasion in  Lancashire  failed  in  its  effects, 
owing  to  the  betrayal  of  the  design.  Trenchard 
was  thereupon  made  the  subject  of  bitter 
pamphlet  attacks.  The  prosecutions  of  the 
arrested  men  were  complete  failures.  These 
proceedings  were  severely  commented  on  by 
the  House.  Trenchard's  health  gave  way, 
and  he  died  soon  afterwards. 
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Trenchard,  John,  son  of  tho  foregoing 
«£.  1669,  d.  1723),  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a 
political  writer.  In  1698  he  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  The  History  of  Standing 
Armlet,  in  support  of  Whig  doctrines  on 
that  subject  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Parliament  to  examine  into  the 
Insh  bind  grants,  and  issued  a  most  violent 
report  on  the  subject.  Ho  subsequently  pub- 
lished a  journal  railed  the  Independent  Whig, 
and  also  Cato'*  Letter*  (1720—23). 

Trent,  The  Case  oe  the,  1861.  Tho 
British  mail  steamer  Trent  left  Havana  (Nov. 
7,  1861]  for  St.  Thomas  with  the  mails  for 
England,  under  charge  of  a  commander  in  tho 
navy,  and  with  numerous  passengers,  including 
Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason,  commissioners  for 
the  Confederate  States.  It  was  stopped  (Nov*. 
8)  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bahama  Channel, 
and  about  nine  miles  from  the  island  of  Cuba, 
by  the  American  steamship  of  war  .San  Jacinto, 
Captain  Wilkes.  Tho  Confederate  Commis- 
sioners and  their  secretaries  were  taken 
from  the  mail  steamer,  which  was  allowed  to 
proceed  on  her  voyage,  and  were  carried  to 
the  United  States,  wheie  they  were  imprisoned 
in  Fort  Warren,  near  Boston.  Great  in- 
dignation was  aroused  in  England,  and 
Earl  Russell,  in  a  despatch  on  Nov.  30,  1861, 
instructed  Lord  Lvons  to  demand  their  re- 
lease and  a  suitable  apology.  This  note 
was  supported  by  communications  from 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Italy, 
sustaining  the  views  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Seward,  the  American  Secretary 
of  State,  justified  tho  seizure  on  the 
grounds  that  the  commissioners  were  con- 
traband of  war,  and  that  Captain  Wilkes 
was  entitled  to  seize  them  as  enemies  or 
rebels.  He  denied  tho  immunity  of  tho 
Trent  as  a  packet-boat,  and  declared  that 
Captain  Wilkes  had  exercised  tho  right  of 
search  in  a  perfectly  legal  manner.  He 
conceded,  however,  that  Wilkes  was  guilty 
of  an  irregularity  in  not  sending  the  vessel 
into  an  American  port  to  be  tried  by  a 
prize  court,  and  finally  based  his  acquiescence 
in  the  British  demand  on  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  complaints  previously  made 
by  the  United  States  as  to  the  impressment 
of  seamen  from  their  vessels.  The  question 
was  thus  settled.  Lord  Russell,  however,  in 
a  despatch  of  Jan.  11,  1862,  explicitly  denied 
that  the  commissioners  could  in  any  sense  be 
described  as  contraband  of  war. 

The  Tim**,  1861-2  ;  Annual  Register,  1861. 

Tresilian,  Sm  Roiieut  (d.  1388),  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  1381. 
His  first  act  was  to  try  the  insurgents  of  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion,  and  he  performed  his  duty 
with  such  cruelty  that  no  parailel  can  be 
found  for  his  conduct  till  the  campaign  of 
Judge  Jeffreys.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
king  and  Do  Vere,  and  by  his  advice  Richard  j 
annulled  tho  Commission'of  Regency  of  1386.  j 


When  Parliament  met  in  1387,  the  barons 
were  determined  on  his  punishment :  he  was 
deprived  of  his  office  and  appealed  of  treason. 
He  sought  refuse  in  flight,  but  was  captured 
and  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

Trevelyan,  Siu  George  Otto  (b.  1S38), 
son  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  the  eminent 
Indian  civilian,  and  a  sister  of  Lord  Maeaulay, 
was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and,  after  travelling  in  India, 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1865.  In 
1869  he  took  office  as  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  from  1880  to  1882  was  Secretary  of  the 
same  Department.  He  then  became  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  in  1884  was  re- 
warded with  a  seat  in  tho  Cabinet.  In  1 886, 
being  unable  to  approve  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Irish  policy,  he  resigned  the  Secretaryship  for 
i  Scotland.  Afterwards,  however,  he  returned 
to  the  main  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
from  1892  to  1895  was  again  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land.   In  1897  he  retired  from  political  life. 

Trevor.  Sik  John  (A.  1G33,  d.  1717),  was, 
I  says  Maeaulay,  44  bred  half  a  pettifogger,  and 
J  half  a  gambler."    He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1661.    He  was  a  creature  of  Judge  Jeffreys', 
j  and  as  such  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1686. 
I  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  Master  of  the 
Rolls.    After  the  Revolution  he  was  sworn  of 
!  the  Privy  Council.    He  was  employed  by  Lord 
Caermarthen  to  buy  the  votes  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     He  again   became  Speaker  in 
1690,  without  opposition.     He  was  subse- 
quently created  First  Commisfsioner  of  the 
Great  Seal.    In  1695  he  was  accused  of  cor- 
ruption, having  received  from  the  City  of 
London  £1,000  for  expediting  a  local  bill.  It 
was  known  that  he  pocketed  £0,000  a  year  be- 
yond his  official  salary.    In  his  place  he  was 
forced  to  put  the  question  and  declare  that  the 
41  ayes  "  had  it.    Next  day  he  avoided  putting 
tho  vote  for  his  expulsion  by  pleading  illness. 
He  was,  however,  expelled  the  House. 

CoflURMU*  Journal* ;  Burnet,  Uut.  c/Wi  0V» 
Time;  Maeaulay,  lint,  of  Ewj. 

Triers,  The  Commi>*ion  or,  was  es- 
tablished by  Cromwell  (March,  1654).  Crom- 
well regulated  the  Church  by  means  of  two 
ordinances,  one  of  which  established  local 
committees  to  eject  unfit  ministers,  whilst  the 
other  established  a  central  committee  to 
examine  ministers  newly  appointed.  The 
latter,  or  Commission  of  Triers,  consisted  of 
thirty-eight  persons,  of  whom  nine  wero 
laymen  and  twenty-nine  divines,  to  whom 
four  divines  and  one  laymen  were  afterwards 
added.  Their  duty  was  to  examine  all  future 
presentees  to  livings  and  all  who  had  boen 
appointed  sinco  April  1,  1653.  Their  certi- 
ficate of  fitness  was  to  be  regarded  as  qualify- 
ing candidates  to  receive  the  ministerial 
stipend,  but  it  was  expressly  declared  that  it 
was  not  to  be  regarded  as  44  any  solemn  or 
sacred  setting  apart  for  the  office  of  the 
ministry."    Baxter,  though  a  Presbyterian. 
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Bays,  "  To  give  them  their  duo,  they  did 
abundance  of  good  to  the  Church."  "  They 
saved  many  a  congregation  from  ignorant, 
ungodly,  drunken  teachers."  He  goes  on  to 
add  that  they  were  too  partial  to  Independ- 
ents and  Separatists,  "  yet  so  great  was  the 
benefit  above  the  hurt  which  they  brought  to 
the  Church,  that  many  thousands  of  souls 
blessed  God  for  the  faithful  ministers  whom 
they  let  in." 

,  Life  of  Hilton. 


Trim,  The  Remonstrance  of  (1643),  was 
a  document  drawn  up  by  the  Irish  Catholics, 
and  transmitted  to  the  king  through  Ormonde. 
In  it  they  complain  of  the  penal  laws  and 
disabilities  they  have  been  suffering  under 
since  the  2nd  Elizabeth,  and  also  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Lord  Justices  in  1641,  and  of 
the  threats  of  the  English  Parliament ;  they 
concludo  with  an  offer  of  10,000  men  to 
defend  the  king's  prerogative.  The  cessation 
soon  followed. 

Trimtmckjee  Dainglia  was  an  un- 
worthy favourite  of  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao, 
who  had  been  originally  a  spy.  In  1814  ho 
treacherously  murdered  Gungadhur  Shastree. 
He  was  in  consequence  demand«?d  by  and 
uurrendered  after  some  delay  to  the  English 
government  (1815).  In  1816  he  effected  his 
escape  from  the  fort  of  Tannah.  At  the  end 
of  the  Mahratta  and  Pindarrie  war  he  was 
arrested,  imprisoned,  and  died  in  the  fortress 
of  Chunar. 

Trimmers,  The,  were  a  party  of  politi- 
cians who  formed  a  third  party  in  Parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II..  about  1680, 
between  the  Whigs  and  tho  Tories  as  they 
came  to  bo  called.  Their  loader,  Halifax, 
was  a  Trimmer  on  principle,  and  looked  upon 
the  title  as  one  of  honour.  Truo  to  their 
character,  they  voted  in  the  Upper  House 
against  tho  Exclusion  Pill,  although  they 
were  known  to  be  opposed  to  tho  Duke  of 
York. 

Halifax,  Chiracttr  of  a  Trimrair. 

Trinidad,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1498,  and  was  for  many  years 
used  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  victualling  station 
for  their  ships.  In  1695  it  was  attacked  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  in  1676  was  ravaged 
by  the  French.  In  1783  a  free  grant  of 
land  was  promised  by  the  King  of  Spain 
to  every  Catholic  settler,  and  the  result  was  a 
groat  immigration  from  other  colonies,  the  bulk 
of  the  new-comers  being  Frenchmen.  In  1797 
Trinidad  was  taken  by  a  British  force  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abererombie  and  Admiral  Harvey, 
'  and  by  the  peace  of  1802  England  was  con- 
firmed in  the  j>os<"<>ssion  of  the  island.  Imme- 
diately after  the  occupation  by  the  British, 
numbers  of  settlers  arrived  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  ever  since  that  time  the  island 
has  been  making  rapid  progress  in  productive- 


ness. In  1834  negro  emancipation  was  ai- 
ccpted  without  any  of  the  disturbance*  which 
proved  so  ruinous  to  Jamaica,  and  the  mineral 
wealth  (asphalt)  and  varied  resources  of  tho 
island  have  prevented  it  from  suffering  from 
the  prevalent  West  Indian  depression.  It  is  a 
crown  colony,  the  administration  being  vested 
in  a  governor,  an  executive  council,  and  a 
legislative  council,  nominated  by  the  crown- 
Edwards,  Wttt  Indict  ;  R.  M.  Martin,  Bntitk 
Colonic*;  Creasy,  Hntannic  i 


Trinoda  Necessitate,  i.e.,  the  three- 
fold necessity  of  repairing  bridges  (bricg-bot  , 
keeping  up  fortifications  (burh-bot),  and  per- 
forming military  service  (fyrd),  was  incumbent 
on  every  holder  of  land  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  even  if  he  were  exempt  from  even* 
other  service.  Tho  earliest  mention  of  the 
trinoda  necessitas  occurs  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century.    [Fei  dalism.] 

Tripartite  Chronicle,  The,  is  th-? 
titlo  of  a  Latin  poem  by  John  Gower.  in  which 
he  describes  the  chief  events  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  As  the  name  implies,  it  U 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first,  entitled 
"  Opus  Humanum."  treats  af  the  Wonderful 
Parliament  and  the  rule  of  Gloucester  and 
the  barons  ;  the  second  part,  "  Opus  Inferni." 
relates  the  revenge  taken  by  Richard  on  the 
Appellants ;  while  the  third,  *•  Opus  in 
Christo,"  deals  with  the  deposition  of  Richard 
and  the  substitution  of  Henry.  It  is  written 
throughout  with  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of 
tho  Lancastrians,  but  contains  much  interest- 
ing information  as  to  tho  state  of  England  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Triple  Alliance,  The  (Jan.  23,  1668}, 
was  made,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Sir 
William  Temple  and  the  Dutch  statesman 
Do  Witt,  between  England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden.  Tho  three  powers  bound  themselves 
to  assist  one  another  against  France,  and 
especially  in  checking  tho  aggressions  of 
LoatB  XIV.  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
Finding  himself  threatened  by  this  powerful 
coalition,  Louis  was  compelled  in  the  same 
year  to  make  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(q.v.)  with  Spain,  by  which  he,  while  re- 
taining many  of  the  border  fortresses  of  the 
Netherlands,  gave  up  Franche-Comte,  which 
he  had  also  conquered,  and  agreed  to  retire 
from  tho  Netherlands,  while  the  Spaniard* 
Ceded  to  him  many  important  frontier  town-* 
The  Triple  Alliance,  however,  was  of  short 
duration,  and  was  reversed  two  years  after- 
wards by  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  concluded 
between  England  and  France  (1670),  and 
directed  against  Holland. 

Ranke,  Ui»t.  of  Eng.,  and  Frtwtom*ck* 
Hist,  do  Finnct; 


Triple  Alliance  (brau)  (July  4,  1790) 
was  concluded  between  the  Corn-any,  under 
Ix>rd  Cornwallis' governorship,  the  Nizam,  and 
the  Peishwi.    Its  stipulations  were  that  the 
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three  powers  should  attack  Tippoo's  dominions, 
lioth  during  and  after  the  rains,  and  prosecute 
the  war  with  vigour ;  that  the  Mahruttas  and 
Nizam  should  join  the  English,  if  required, 
with  10,000  horse,  for  which  they  were  to  lw 
fully  reimbursed ;  that  a  British  contingent 
should  accompany  their  troops ;  that  all  con- 
quests should  bo  equally  divided;  and  that 
none  should  make  peace  without  the  rest. 

CornwallU,  D*$pntche»  ;  Mill,  Hut.  of  India. 

Trivet,  or  Tkivkth,  Nicholas  (*.  1258, 
J.  t  1358),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Trivet, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  Ho 
entered  the  Dominican  onlcr,  and  on  his 
death-bed  attained  the  position  of  prior.  His 
Annalet  Sex  Re  gum  Anghee  (1136—1307) 
have  passed  through  several  editions,  of 
which  the  most  accessible  is  that  published 
by  the  English  Historical  Society  in  1845. 
They  are  also  to  bo  found  in  Luc  d'Achery, 
Spicilegium,  torn.  3.  The  work  is  chiefly  a 
compilation  from  different  authorities,  but 
the  latter  part  contains  some  interesting 
original  matter.  Mr.  Gairdner  says  :  M  In 
clearness  of  narrative  and  distinctness  of 
statement  it  exhibits  a  marked  advance  upon 
the  ordinary  chronicles  of  the  time.  The 
language,  too,  is  polished  and  elegant." 

Trokelowe,  Johx  op  (rf.?1343),  was  a 
monk  of  Tynemouth,  but  in  consequence  of 
an  act  of  disobedience  was,  about  1295,  re- 
moved in  chains  to  St.  Albans,  where  ho 
was  employed  to  continue  the  Chronicle  of 
Jtithanger.  His  Annul*  extend  from  1307  to 
1323,  and  arc  valuablo  as  contemporary 
authorities. 

Trokelowe**  AnnaU  have  Wen  published  in 
the  Roll*  Series. 

Trollop,  Sm  Andrew  (d.  1461),  served 
in  the  French  wars,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  joined  the  Duke  of 
York.  In  1459,  after  tho  battlo  of  Blue 
Heath,  the  combined  forces  of  York,  Salis- 
bury, and  Warwick  assembled  at  Ludford, 
close  to  Ludlow.  Here  they  were  confronted 
by  the  king,  and  a  battle  was  imminent,  when 
Trollop  deserted  with  a  considerable  body  of 
men  to  Henry.  His  defection  caused  the 
Yorkists  to  retreat  in  disorder.  Trollop  com- 
manded the  van  of  tho  Lancastrians  at  the 
battle  of  Towton,  where  he  was  slain. 

Trot  of  Turriff,  The,  was  a  name 
given  to  a  defeat  of  tho  Covenanters  at 
Turriff  by  tho  Gordons  (May,  1639). 

Troy 68,  The  Peace  ok  (1564),  was  con- 
cluded, after  the  surrender  of  Havre,  between 
France  and  England.  By  it  tho  queen's 
mother  undertook  to  pay  120,000  crowns  to 
England,  free  trade  was  to  be  allowed,  and  the 
French  hostages  were  to  be  released.  The 
English  agents  were  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton. 

Troyei.  The  Treaty  of  (Mav  21,  1420), 
was  concluded  between  Henry  V..  Charles  VI., 


King  of  France,  and  the  Burgundian  party. 
The  Dauphin  and  theArmagnacs  were  still  in 
arms,  and  refused  to  recognise  the  treaty. 
The  terms  agreed  upon  were  that  the  English 
king  should  cease  to  bear  the  title  of  King  of 
France ;  Henry  Bhould  have  tho  title  of 
regent  and  heir  of  France ;  Henry  promised 
to  maintain  the  French  Parliaments  in  their 
privileges,  and  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  all 
individuals,  and  all  tho  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm  of  France.  Henry  promised  to 
restore  to  the  French  king  all  cities,  castles, 
4c,  that  had  revolted  from  him,  M  being  on 
the  side  called  that  of  the  Dauphin  and  of 
Armagnac ; "  Normandy  and  all  parts  and 
cities  conquered  by  King  Henry  were  to  be  re- 
stored to  France  as  soon  as  Henry  succeedod 
to  the  throne  of  France ;  Henry  of  England 
was  to  succeed  on  the  next  vacancy  to  the 
throne  of  France ;  the  two  crowns  were  to  be 
for  ever  united ;  each  realm  was  to  have  its 
own  laws  and  government,  and  neither  was 
to  bo  in  any  way  subject  to  the  other ;  finally, 
Henry  was  forthwith  to  espouse  Catherine, 
daughter  of  tho  King  of  France. 

Truro,  Thomas  Wilde,  Lord  (b.  1782, 
d.  1855),  was  the  son  of  an  attornev :  was 
educated  at  St.  Paul's  School ;  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  (1817)  ;  and 
rose  steadily  in  his  profession.  In  1820  he 
was  engaged  as  one  of  tho  counsel  for 
Queen  Caroline  on  her  trial.  He  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  for  Newark  (1831}; 
lost  his  seat  in  1832  ;  but  was  returned  in 
1835,  1837,  1839.  In  1839  he  became 
Solicitor-General,  and  in  1841  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  tho  Attorney-Generalship,  but  re- 
tired the  same  year  with  his  party  In  1846 
ho  was  again  Attorney-General,  and  in  1850 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  created  a  peer.  In  1852  he  re- 
tired with  his  party.  As  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
jurisdiction,  pleading,  and  practice  of  tho 
Court  of  Chancery.  Their  report  recom- 
mended tho  abolition  of  the  masters'  offices, 
a  measure  which  Lord  Truro  succeeded  in 
passing  though  ho  had  quitted  office  at  the 
time.  Several  other  important  reforms  in  the 
procedure  of  the  Chancery  court  and  offices 
were  effected  by  him. 

Tudor,  Thb  Family  o?,  was  of  Welsh 
origin,  Tudor  being  probably  a  corruption  of 
Theodore.  The  first  of  the  Tudors  of  whom  we 
have  individual  knowledge  was  Owen  Tudor, 
a  gentleman  who  fought  during  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  on  the  Lancastrian  side,  and 
who  married  Catherine  of  Valois,  the  widow 
of  Henry  V.  By  her  ho  had  two  sons,  Ed- 
mond  and  Jasper,  whom  Henry  VI.  created 
Eurls  of  Richmond  and  Pembroke.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  with  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset, 
who  was  the  heiress  of  the  illegitimate  branch 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  founded  the  for* 
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tunes  of  the  nice.  An  Boon  as  the  house  of 
York  became  unpopular,  Henry,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  the  son  of  Edmond,  was  adopted 
by  the  party  of  the  lied  Rose  as  the  only 
possible  candidate  for  the  throne.  When  his 
second  attempt  to  gain  the  throne  was  success- 
ful, Henry  became  Henry  VII.,  and  was  care- 
ful to  confirm  his  dubious  claims  by  marry- 
ing Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV., 
and  to  rule  by  a  quasi -Parliamentary  title. 

The  cliaracter  of  Henry  VII.  is,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  an  enigma.  Ho  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
with  a  mixture  of  hatred  and  admiration, 
the  former  called  forth  chiefly  by  the  exac- 
tions of  tho  last  part  of  his  reign.  The  cen- 
tral fact  of  homo  policy  is  the  systematic 
repression  of  the  old  nobility,  already  almost 
exterminated  by  tho  Wars  of  the  Rose's  and 
his  continuance  of  tho  riyime  of  personal 
government  inaugurated  by  Edward  IV. 
Abroad  he  trusted  rather  to  diplomacy  than 
to  arms,  and  the  cold  mysterious  course  of 
action  which  was  adopted  also  by  his  contem- 
poraries Louis  XI.  of  France  and  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  of  Spain,  gained  for  them  the 
title  of  "  the  three  Magi."  The  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Margaret  with  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  was  an  instance  of  singular  foresight. 
His  other  daughter,  Mary,  after  marrying  the 
decrepit  Louis  XII.  of  France,  was  united 
with  her  old  lovo  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  One  of  hor  daughters  was  tho 
mother  of  Lady  Jano  Grey;  tho  hcirossos  of 
the  others  married  into  the  great  houses  of 
Seymour  and  Stanley. 

Few  kings  have  been  more  popular  at  the 
time  of  their  accession  than  the  handsome 
and  accomplished  Henrv  VIII.  His  title  was 
undisputed,  and  the  able  part  which  ho  soon 
began  to  play  in  foreign  affairs  still  further 
aroused  the  national  enthusiasm.  He  showed 
considerable  ability  in  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  by  the  aid  of  Wolsey 
was  able  to  a  great  extent  to  play  off  Ger- 
many against  France,  to  tho  groat  advantage 
of  England.  The  divorce  question,  with  its 
momentous  consequences,  was  tho  turning 
point  of  tho  reign.  Henrv,  always  swayed 
by  juission  and  impulse,  was  hurried,  the  nation 
apjwrently  silently  approving,  into  a  rupture 
with  tho  papacy,  and  sweeping  measures  of 
ecclesiastical  reform,  including  the  Act  of 
Supremacy,  and  the  destruction  of  the  old 
system  of  monastic-ism.  The  Church  aris- 
tocracy fell  In-fore  him,  as  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy had  fallen  before  his  father,  and  on 
their  ruins  rose  a  now  and  subservient  nobility. 
All  this  time  Henry  was  sincerely  Catholic ; 
his  hatred  of  Lutheranism,  and  his  vigorous 
persecution  of  it  when  it  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, were  quite?  consistent  with  the  publi- 
cation of  tho  ten  articles  of  religion. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  Henry 
was  disliked  by  his  subjects,  and  was  con- 
scious of  that  dislike.     The  courage  with 


which  he  still  confronted  the  formidable 
coalition  cf  the  emperor  and  the  pope  «m 
not  properly  appreciated.  Cromwell  proved  a 
more  violently  autocratic  instrument  than 
Wolsey  had  been;  the  king  was  vexed  by 
agrarian  revolts,  and  troubled  by  the  failure 
of  his  marriage  projects.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  chiefly  in 
arranging  the  succession,  and  in  alternately 
persecuting  and  protecting  the  parties  of  re- 
action and  of  reform. 

The  personality  of  young  Edward,  a  sickly 
and  precocious  hothouse  plant,  is  of  compara- 
tively little  moment  in  the  history  of  the  house 
of  Tudor.  The  brief  reign  divides  itself  into 
two  periods ;  the  first,  during  which  the  king- 
dom was  under  the  uncertain  guidance  of  the 
Protector  Somerset,  being  marked  by  the 
violent  advance  of  the  Reformation  and  ter- 
minating in  another  agrarian  revolt ;  the 
second  being  occupied  by  unprincipled  in- 
trigues for  the  management  of  the  succession. 
The  courage  of  Mary  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
nation  thwarted  the  schemes  of  Northum- 
berland, and  tho  Catholics  of  England,  c«  i  - 
tainly  a  majority  of  the  gentry,  hailed  with 
delight  the  accession  of  a  sovereign  who 
had  suffered  persecution  and  sorrow  for  the 
cause.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Mary 
did  not  begin  by  shedding  blood.  She  spared 
Lady  Jano  Grey  as  long  as  she  could, 
but  her  Tudor  pride  could  brook  no  opposi- 
tion, and  the  ]>opular  opposition  to  her 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain  only  made  her 
the  more  bent  on  carrying  out  the  project. 
By  that  miserable  arrangement  she  wrecked 
her  lifo.  Her  domestic  life  was  utterly 
blightcd.  She  was  embroiled  in  a  disastrous 
war  with  France,  and  finally  she  was  induced 
by  her  advisers  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  reli- 
gious persecution,  which  has  since  unjustly 
come  to  bo  regarded  as  the  chief,  and,  perhaps, 
only,  featuro  of  her  reign. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  more  than  tho 
merest  general  ontlino  of  the  character  and 
policy  of  Elizabeth.  From  tho  first  her  atti- 
tude to  Catholicism  was  perfectly  consistent. 
With  little  real  religious  conviction,  she  was 
opposed  to  the  papacy  from  purely  political 
motives,  and  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uni- 
formity were  passed  solely  as  a  reply  to  tho 
denial  by  Paul  IV.  of  her  right  to  succeed. 
From  the  same  spirit  she  acted  severely 
towards  the  Nonconformists ;  the  pale  of  the 
English  Church  was  to  be  as  wide  as  possible, 
but  no  independence  could  be  allowed  outside 
of  it.  In  spite  of  her  persecutions,  Elizabeth 
was  really  tolerant.  The  whole  history  of 
her  reign  turns  upon  the  religious  question, 
and  the  religions  question  in  turn  upon  the 
succession  question.  Mary  of  Scotland  was 
put  forward  by  Catholic  Europe  as  the  legiti- 
mist candidate  for  the  throne,  and  Philip  of 
Spain,  with  the  Guises  at  his  back,  posed  as 
her  champion.  Elizabeth  was,  therefore, 
forced,  like  her  father,  even  though  it  was 
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against  her  will,  to  abandon  a  trimming 
foreign  policy,  and  to  become  the  chief  of  the 
Protestant  cause ;  and  yet  in  the  very  crisis  of 
the  struggle  wo  find  her,  partly  from  motives 
of  parsimony,  partly  from  excess  of  caution, 
ana  partly  from  Tudor  reverence  for  royal 
authority,  acting  in  disregard  of  her  minis- 
ters, and  starving  the  rebellions  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  the  Huguenots,  no  less 
than  her  own  army  and  navy.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  her  struggle' with  the  great 
tide  of  events  which  whs  finally  stemmed  by 
the  Armada,  she  was  favoured  by  good  fortune 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Her  marriage 
coquetries  nearly  wrecked  the  vessel  of  state 
more  than  once,  and  her  indecision  in  dealing 
with  Mary  Stuart  aggravated  a  very  grave 
crisis.  "iet,  with  all  her  faults,  Elizabeth 
is  among  the  very  greatest  of  the  sovereigns 
of  England.  In  her  personal  grace  and  cul- 
ture of  character,  her  patriotism,  her  des- 
potic spirit,  which  yet  understood  so  well  the 
temper  and  the  needs  of  the  nation,  she  ex- 
emplifies the  highest  qualities  of  the  family, 
to  which,  on  the  whole,  Englishmen  of  later 
times  owe  a  groat  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  historian  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Tndor  period  is  Mr.  Proaae,  and  though  critics 
may  differ  as  to  his  conclusions,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  (Traces  of  his  style. 
Dr.  Lingard  on  this  period  requires  to  be  read 
with  caution.  Mr.  Green  is  always  suggestive. 
Brewer's  Henry  I'll  I.  is  of  great  importance. 
Materials  for  independent  study  are  to  be  found 
in  Bacon,  Hist.  of  Henry  Yll. ;  Oairdner,  Memo- 
rial* of  Henry  VII.;  Stat*  i'ajxr*  during  tht  Kftgn 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Proceeding*  of  fa*  Privu 
Coum-W  (Record  Commission),  and  Calen&i i» 
of  State  PaiHtre  (Bolls  Series)  ;  Journal  of  Ed- 
vard  VI.  (Unmet  Collectanea);  Chrraicis  of 
Queen  Jane  and  Queen  Mary  (Camden  Society); 
Noodles,  Amfiaeeadet  en  AngUUrre  ;  Harringtou, 
Nwye  Antitiut;  BuryhUy  State  Paper: 

[L.  C.  S.] 

Tudor,  Jasper  (d.  1495),  created  Duke 
of  Bedford  at  Henry  VII. 's  coronation,  was 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  and 
consequently  an  uncle  of  the  founder  of  the 
Tudor  dynasty.  In  the  Wars  of  tho  Roses  ho 
played  an  active  part  among  the  Lancastrian 
leuoVrs,  and  it  was  his  defeat  >tt  Mortimer's 
Cross  by  Edward  IV.,  then  known  as  the 
Earl  of*  March,  that  gave  Edward  the  pos- 
session of  London  and  the  crown  of  Eng. 
land  at  the  same  time.  During  the  Yorkist 
supremacy  Jasper  Tudor  was  an  exile.  On 
his  nephew's  overthrow  of  Richard  III.,  he 
wan  entrusted  with  the  command  of  tho  royal 
forces  during  the  earlier  trouble*  of  Henry's 
reign,  and  illness  alone  prevented  his  taking 
the  leadership  during  the  Cornish  rising. 

Tudor,  Sir  Owe*  (</.  1461),  claimod 
descent  from  Cadwaladyr,  the  last  so-called 
king  of  Britain,  but  his  origin  is  very  obscure. 
He  aeeina  to  have  been  tho  godson  of  Owen 
Glyndwr,  and  he  first  ap|mars  in  history  as 
one  of  the  band  of  Welshmen  who,  under 
David  (Jam.  fought  at  Agincourt.  Henry  V. 
made  him  one  of  the  squires  of  his  body,  and 


he  held  the  same  office  to  his  successor.  His 
handsome  person  gained  him  tho  love  of 
Catherine,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  whom  ho 
secretly  married  in  1428.  On  Catherine's 
death  he  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  whence, 
however,  he  escaped  twice,  and  was  subse- 
quently received  into  favour  by  Henry  VI. 
He  fought  on  the  Lancastrian  side  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in 
tho  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  canned  to 
Hereford,  and  beheaded  there.  By  his  wife 
he  had  two  sons,  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
father  of  Henry  VII.,  and  Jasper,  Earl  of 
Pembroke. 

Tulchan  Bishops,  The,  was  a  name 
given  to  the  creatures  of  the  Regent  Morton, 
who  were  appointed  to  sees  in  accordance  with 
the  enactments  of  the  Leith  Convention  (Jan., 
1572)  and  the  Perth  Assembly  later  in  tho 
same  year.  The  commissioners  at  Ijcith  were 
the  mere  dupes  and  tools  of  a  rapacious  court, 
and  a  strange,  heterogeneous  compound  of 
popery,  prelacy,  and  presbyter)'  was  author- 
ised,  by  which  the  avaricious  nobility 
imagined  they  had  secured  their  long- 
cuerished  design  of  obtaining  for  them, 
selves  the  real  possession  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Church.  It  was  decided  (though  the 
true  nature  of  the  transaction  was  veiled 
as  far  as  possible)  that  as  much  valuablo 
Church  property  could  only  be  held  by  bishops, 
prelacy  should  continue,  and  creatures  of  the 
court  should  be  appointed,  who  were  to  pay 
for  their  promotion  by  making  over  largo 
portions  of  their  temporalities  to  their  patron, 
whoever  he  might  be,  who  hud  procured  their 
election.  The  new  dignitaries  quickly  acquired 
the  name  of  "Tulchan"  bishops  (from  tulchan, 
a  calf's  skin,  stuffed  with  straw,  which  was 
used  in  the  Highlands  to  induce  cows  who 
had  lost  their  calves  to  give  their  milk 
readily),  for  "the  bishop  had  tho  title,  but 
my  lord  got  the  milk,  or  commodities  "  Every 
lord,"  says  James  Melvillo  in  his  Diary,  "got 
a  bishopric,  and  sought  and  presented  to  tho 
kirk  such  a  man  as  would  be  content  with 
least,  and  get  them  most  of  tacks,  fous,  and 
pensions." 

Cunningham,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
Hethertngton,  Hi*t.  oj  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Tannage  and  Poundage,  a  duty 
which,  at  first  fluctuating,  was  eventually 
fixed  at  .'is.  on  every  tun  of  wine,  and  five 
per  cent,  on  all  goods  imported.  It  appears 
to  havo  been  first  voted  by  the  Commons  in 
1308.  The  original  intention  was  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  protection  of  tho 
merchant  navy  ;  and  in  Sir  John  Fortescue's 
scheme  of  reform  we  find  that  it  was  regarded 
as  dedicated  to  that  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
the  custom  of  voting  the  duty  to  tho  king  for 
life,  which  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
soon  caused  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  part  of 
the  roval  revenue.  Accordinglv  some  indig- 
nation was  not  unreasonably  excited  in  the 
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court  when,  on  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  the 
Commons  proceeded  to  vote  it  for  one  year 
only.  The  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  bill 
on  account  of  its  innovating  tendency,  and 
Charles  proceeded  to  try  and  levy  the  tax  by 
roval  authority,  but  the  London  merchants 
refused  to  pay  it.  A  remonstrance  was  carried 
against  this  conduct  in  1629,  and,  though 
Charles  declared  that  tunnage  and  poundage 
was  what  he  would  not  give  away,  and  pro- 
rogued Parliament  in  order  to  avoid  receiving 
the  remonstrance,  ho  was  compelled  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  consent  to  an  Act  renouncing 
the  power  of  levying  the  tax  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  In  1641  the  prero- 
gative of  levying  customs  on  merchandise 
was  abolished  by  an  Act  which  granted 
tunnage  and  poundage  for  two  months  only. 
After  the  Restoration,  tunnage  and  poundage 
was  voted  for  life  to  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
but  only  for  limited  periods  to  William  III. 
In  the  reign  of  Anne  it  was  made  perpetual, 
and  applied  to  the  diminution  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  It  was  finally  abolished  by  Pitt's 
CustomB  Consolidation  Act  of  1787. 

•  Tunstal,  Cvthhert  (b.  1474,  d.  1559),  was 
made  Bishop  of  London  (1522),  and  afterwards 
of  Durham  (1524)  by  Henry  VIII.,  who, 
after  having  employed  him  on  various  diplo- 
matic missions,  also  named  him  in  his  will  as 
one  of  the  council  of  executors  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  VI.  In  1547  he  was 
excluded  from  the  council  for  his  opposition 
to  the  party  of  the  Reformation,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower  for  the 
same  reason,  though  the  ostensible  charge 
against  him  was  complicity  in  the  schemes  of 
Somerset.  In  1553  he  was  released  by  Mary, 
and  appointed  a  commissioner  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  Protestant  bishops,  though 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  lenient  inquisitor. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Tunstal  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric  for  refusing  to  tako 
the  oath  of  supremacy. 

Froude,  Hi»t .  of  Eng. ;  Sharon  Turner,  HUt.  of 
Eng.  ;  Burnet,  Hi*L  of  the  Rf formation. 

Turkey,  Relations  with.  The  relations 
between  England  and  the  earlier  Turkish  king- 
doms will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Crusades. 
The  dealings  between  England  and  the  Otto- 
man Turks  began  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  not  only  did  commercial  relations  of 
some  importance  spring  up,  but  the  queen 
sought  their  assistance  against  the  Spaniards. 
In  1579  throe  merchants  (Harebone,  Ellis, 
and  Staple)  visited  Constantinople,  and  ob- 
tained for  English  merchants  equal  privileges 
to  those  of  other  countries.  In  1583  Harebone 
became  English  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and 
Elizabeth  did  not  scruple  in  1587  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  Turks  against  the  "  idolatrouB 
Spaniard  and  Pope."  To  these  advances  the 
Turks  seem  to  have  made  no  answer.  Their 
State  was  already  docaying,  and  Roe,  James 
L*M  envoy,  in  1622,  tells  emphatically  how  it 


had  become  '•  n'ke  an  old  body,  crazed  through 
many  vices."    Daring  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  renewal  of  vigour  gave  the  lie  to  Roe'i 
prophecy  of  speedy  dissolution,  and  Puritan 
England,  on  the  whole,  looked  with  favour  tm 
the  power  that  checked  the  Catholic  Auatrkni 
on  the  Danube,  and  so  saved  Protectant 
Germany.  Louis  XI V.  's  alliance  with  Turkt-y, 
however,  turned  things  the  other  way.  Yet 
at  the  Congress  of  Carlovitz  (1699)  the  Eng. 
lish  ambassador  did  his  best  to  minimise  the 
cessions  of  Turkish  territory,  and  Sultan 
Achmet  III.  expressed  his  strong  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  efforts  made  by  the  English 
in  their  behalf.   The  general  alliance  between 
England  and  Russia  during  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  involved  us  in  Kine 
hostility  to  the  Turks*.    The  government  of 
George  HI.  protected  the  Russian  fleet,  which 
in  1768  sailed  to  the  help  of  the  revolted 
Greeks,  and  its  acquiescence  in  the  partition 
of  Poland  implied  approval  of  the  aggression! 
against  Turkey.  During  the  Coalition  Minis- 
try Fox  acquiesced  in  the  annexation  of  the 
Crimea.    At  last  Pitt  started  the  policy  of 
opposition  to  Russian  aggression,  and  of 
consequent  support  to  Turkey  in  its  struggle 
against  Catherine  and  Joseph  II.    In  1S07 
Duckworth's  disastrous  expedition  to  Con- 
stantinople was  designed  to  punish  the  alliance 
of  Turkey  and  Napoleon.    After  the  close  of 
the  Napoleonic  war,  England's  policy  has  con- 
stantly tended  to  support  Turkey  as  a  net**- 
sary  bulwark  against  Russia,  but  the  diffi- 
culties created  by  Turkish  misgovernment, 
and  the  impossibility  of  cordiadly  supporting 
so  effete  a  system,  have  largely  modified  the 
general  idea  in  practice,  and  Turkey,  although 
helped,  hits  never  been  really  treated  as  an 
independent  power.    The  Greek  insurrection 
nowhere  excited  more  sympathy  than  in 
England  :  yet  England,  after  Navarino,  drew 
back,  and,  while  giving  Greece  her  liberty, 
limited  her  power,  and  narrowed  her  frontiers. 
Similarly  in  1832  it  hesitated  to  help  Sultan 
Mahmoud  against  Mehemet  Ali,  and  then, 
after  Russia  had  sent  a  force  against  the 
rebellious  Egyptian,  joined  with  that  power 
and  France  in  restraining  his  advances.  In 
1839  English  support  of  Turkey,  again  at- 
tacked by  Mehemet  and  Ibrahim,  was  more 
thorough  and  decisive.    In  1840  England, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  joined  with 
Turkey  in  a  treaty  defining  the  term*  of 
their  intervention.    An  English  fleet  under 
Stopford  and  Napier  bombarded  Beyrout  and 
Acre,  and  drove  Ibrahim  out  of  Syria.  In 
1854  the  English  joined  with  France  in  the 
Crimean  War  fq.v.)  for  the  defence  of  Turkey ; 
but  the  success  of  the  allies  could  only  port- 

gme  the  decay  of  their  protegi.  In  18>& 
ngland  recognised  the  practical  independ- 
ence of  Roumania;  yet  in  1860  it  assisted  in 
maintaining  order  in  Syria  [Lb  r axon  Qr**- 
tion],  and  in  1867  in  subduing  Crete.  In 
1876-77  the  outbreak  of  insurrections  in 
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tho  Balkans  and  tho  situation  created  by  the 
Ruaso-Turkish  War  brought  forward  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  England  to  tho  decaying 
State.  Ultimately  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (q.v.) 
maintained  European  peace,  while  recognising 
chat  the  gradual  reeonstitution  of  the  Turkish 
peninsula  into  autonomous  Christian  States 
is  the  only  solution  of  the  question.  From  that 
time  the  alliance  of  England  and  Turkey  may 
be  regarded  as  practically  ended.  [Eotpt.] 
Creasy,  Ottoman  Turk* ;  Von  Hsemmer,  <?#- 
mhickt*  dtr  Omanen.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Turk's  Islands  and  Caicos  (or 

Keys),  which  form  part  of  the  Buhamas,  were 
separated  from  the  government  of  those  islands 
in  1848.  They  were  in  that  year  formed  into 
a  presidency  under  the  government  of  Jamaica, 
and  affairs  were  administered  by  a  president 
appointed  by  the  crown,  assisted  by  a  council 
composed  of  eight  members,  four  of  whom 
were  elected,  and  four  nominated  by  the 
crown.  In  1873  the  Turk's  Islands  were 
annexed  to  Jamaica,  and  the  government  was 
locally  vested  in  a  commissioner,  assisted  by 
a  legislative  board 

Tutbury,  in  Staffordshire,  twenty  miles 
from  Stafford,  was  granted  by  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Henry  de  Ferrars,  who  built 
the  castle.  In  1322  it  was  garrisoned  again* t 
Edward  II.  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
but  surrendered.  In  1350  John  of  Gaunt  re- 
built the  castle  for  his  wife's  residence.  In 
1568-9  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned 
there,  under  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury,  but  after  a  few  months  was  removed  to 
Wingfield.  In  1585  she  was  again  brought 
back  to  Tutbury,  in  charge  of  Sir  A  my  as 
Paulet,  and  remained  there  until  her  removal 
to  Chart  ley.  Tutbury  was  frequently  visited 
by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  for  the  latter  of 
whom  it  was  garrisoned  by  Lord  Lough- 
borough in  the  Civil  War.  It  was  taken  and 
dismantled  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  under 
Brereton  (1646). 

Twenge.  Sir  Robekt,  a  knight  of  York- 
shire, organised  a  secret  society  in  the  year 
1231,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  tho 
intrusion  of  foreigners  into  English  benefices. 
Under  his  leadership  masked  men  went  about 
the  country  seizing  the  foreign  ecclesiastics, 
pillaging  their  barns,  and  giving  the  corn  to 
the  poor.  These  doings  were  openly  connived 
at  by  many  of  the  lending  men  in  the  kingdom, 
and  when  Twenge  went  to  Borne  he  took 
with  him  letters  from  the  chief  men  in  the 
realm  remonstrating  against  the  papal  aggres- 
sion. The  pope  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 
promised  never  again  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  patrons,  but  the  promise  was  not 
kept  long,  as  soon  afterwards  we  find  Orossc- 
teste  and  others  complaining  of  the  number 
Of  Italians  holding  Ixnefices  in  England. 

Tyler, Wat,  RsSBLUOtf  ov  f  1 381 }.  Thisout- 
oreak,  the  only  spontaneous  popular  rising  on  a 
Hist.— 39« 


grand  scale  that  our  history  presents,  was  as 
brief  as  it  was  fierce  and  general ;  all  its  in- 
cidents lie  within  three  weeks  of  June,  1381. 
The  Tylers'  Rebellion  would  name  it  more  ac- 
curately, five  at  least  of  its  leaders  having  been 
of  that  surname  and  occupation,  though  Wat 
of  Maidstone  alone  has  attained  to  historic 
fame.    It  has  several  singular  and  one  or  two 
inexplicable  features ;  many  and  varied  causes 
contributed  to  it ;  many  and  varied  interests 
engaged  in  it ;  a  seemingly  sudden  and  isolated 
outburst  kindled  into  flame  a  dosen  of  shires 
with  an  approach  to  simultaneousnoss  possible 
only  to  concert  and  organisation ;  and  after 
blaring  furiously  and  in  apparently  irresist- 
ible might  for  a  week  or  two,  it  sank  into 
extinction  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen.  We 
catch  a  glimpse  of  an  actual  organisation  in 
the  celebrated  letter  of  John  Ball  to  the 
Commons  of  Kent.    The  force  that  produced 
the  movement  was  made  up  of  many  simples, 
some  of  them  opposite  to  one  another.  The 
exasperation  of  country  artisans  and  unskilled 
labourers  at  the  Statute  of  labourers  and 
with  the  too  prosperous  Flemings  that  had 
ben  imported,  of  city  mechanics  disabled  in 
many  directions  by  the  gilds,  of  rustics  at 
the  revival  of  claims  on  the  services  that  they 
had  deemed  obsolete,  of  the  small  farmers  of 
Kent  with  landlords  and  lawyers,  of  disbanded 
soldiers  at  want  of  employment,  formed  a 
social  contribution;    discontent  stirred  by 
the  levelling  doctrines  of  Lollard  agents  in 
some  places,  clerical  rage  at  alleged  wrongs 
in  others,  formed  a  religious;  the  general 
severity  of  taxation  and  tho  particular  off  en- 
si  voness  of  the  lately  imposed  poll-tax,  hatred 
of  John  of  Gaunt  with  some,  faith  in  John 
of  Gaunt  with  others,  formed  a  political. 
These  and  other  feelings  condensed  themselves 
into  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong  almost  universal 
among  the  population  that  lived  by  the  work 
of  their  hands.    But  the  taxation  and  re- 
vival  of    villenage    grievances   were  the 
strongest.    The  earliest  rushes  to  arms  were 
made  nearly  on  the  same  day  in  Kent  and 
Essex.    Starting  from  Dartford  on  June  6, 
the  Kentish  movement  had  in  a  week  made 
the  circuit  of  tho  county,  and  drawn  together 
an  enormous  host  from  town  and  country. 
On  June  13  Wat  Tyler  led  this  host  into 
London,  then  entirely  defenceless.    The  in- 
stinct of  destruction  was  powerful  in  these 
men,  and  vented  itself  on  everything  con- 
nected with  what  they  most  hated.  They 
wrecked  John  of  Gaunt's  palace  of  the  Savoy 
and  the  house  of  the  Hospitallers  at  Clerken- 
well,  destroyed  Temple   Bar,  killed  every 
lawyer  and  Fleming  they  could  find,  and 
burnt  every  legal  record  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.    Then  they  occupied  Tower  Hili 
On  the  same  day  the  men  <>f  Essex,  who  had 
first  risen  at  Fobbing,  and  murdered  the  Chief 
Justice  and  jurors,  appeared  at  Mile  End, 
while  the  men  of  Hertfordshire  took  up  their 
position  at  Highbury.    These  were  chiefly 
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rustics,  indignant  at  present  and  prospective 
treatment.  Yet  their  conduct  was  com- 
paratively free  from  violence.  They  de- 
manded (1)  the  a)»olition  of  villenage,  (2)  a 
general  pardon,  (3)  liberty  to  buy  and  sell 
untolled  in  all  fairs  and  markets,  and  (4)  the 
fixing  of  the  rent  of  their  lands  at  fourpence 
an  acre.  Next  day  Richard  left  the  Tower, 
met  them  at  Mile  End,  listened  to  the  tale  of 
their  grievances,  promised  them  all  they 
asked,  and  persuaded  them  to  go  home. 
During  his  absence  the  Kentish  men  burst 
into  the  Tower,  flooded  its  rooms,  insulted 
the  king's  mother,  dragged  out  Simon  of 
Sudbury,  Primate  and  Chancellor,  Sir  Robert 
Hales,  and  Legge,  the  farmer  of  the  poll-tax, 
and  had  their  heads  struck  off  on  Tower  Hill. 
The  ensuing  night  Richard  passed  ut  the 
Wardrobe;  and  next  morning  (June  16)  ho 
encountered  the  rebels  in  Smithtield.  There, 
while  ]>arlcying  with  the  king  and  wrangling 
with  Sir  Robert  Newton,  Tyler  was  suddenly 
smitten  down  by  Walworth,  the  mayor,  and 
slain  by  the  king's  followers.  Richard's 
coolness  and  tact  disarmed  the  rebels  of  the 
fury  that  rose  within  them  at  this  deed  ;  he 
put  himself  at  their  head,  led  them  to 
Islington,  and  by  granting  the  required 
liberating  charter  on  the  spot,  induced  them 
to  march  away  home.  Meantime  most  *f  the 
other  southern  and  midland  counties  were  in 
anus,  the  nobility  and  clergy  retiring  into 
their  fortified-  houses  and  leaving  the  open 
country  to  the  merry  of  the  rebels ;  and 
murderous  deeds  were  done  in  many  places. 
But  the  insurgents  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge, 
and  Huntingdon  met  a  redoubtable  antagonist 
in  Henry  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
sallied  forth,  and  striking  fiercely  at  their 
roving  band*,  broke  them  in  pieces  one  by 
one,  capturing,  trying,  and  sending  to  the 
gallows  their  most  active  leaders,  notably  tho 
formidable  John  Lytstere,  whom  men  called 
King  of  the  Commons.  Before  these  decisive 
measures  and  the  news  of  the  doing*  in 
London,  the  insurrection  quickly  subside*!. 
Then  the  work  of  vengeance  began.  Tho 
charters  were  revoked —  indeed,  the  king  had 
exceeded  his  prerogative  in  granting  them— 
and  the  courts  of  law  passed  the  autumn  in 
handing  over  wretches  to  the  hangman. 
Though  the  worst  excesses  of  the  revolt  had 
been  perpetrated  by  tho  political  insurgents, 
these  were  gratified  with  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration, while  Parliament  refused  tho 
really  aggrieved  and  well-behaved  rustics  the 
redress  they  had  sought.  But  their  blood 
had  not  been  shed  in  vain  :  the  landlord  class, 
made  wiser  by  the  terrible  lesson,  desisted  from 
further  prosecution  of  their  claims,  and  allowed 
free  play  to  the  liberating  tendency  of  the  age. 
Lingui-d,  Ui*t .  of  Ena.  :  Rogers,  Hitt.  of  Prict : 

rauli,  GttchichU  ton  England;  Stubb*.  Court. 

W'<  [J.  R.j 

Tyndall,  William  (f>.  1484,  d.  15.36),  the 
translator  of  the  Bible,  was  a  student  both  at 


Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  at  the 
University  probably  tame  under  the  influence 
of  Erasmus.  While  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir 
John  Walsh,  in  Gloucestershire,  he  translated 
the  Enchiridion  of  Erasmus,  and  for  that,  and 
his  known  anti-clerical  news,  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  bishop.  In  1523  he  wt-nt  to 
London  and  tried  to  obtain  assistance  for  his 
projected  translation  of  the  Bible.  Failing  to 
do  so,  however,  he  sailed  for  Hamburg,  and 
there  printed  his  first  two  gospels.  During 
tho  rest  of  his  life  he  kept  lumself  for  the  n><  «st 
part  in  retirement,  in  company  with  his  friend 
Fryth,  his  headquarters  King  at  Antwerp, 
when;  he  w:u»  befriended  by  English  mer- 
chants. In  1529  the  printing  of  Lutheran 
ltooks  was  prohibited  by  a  treaty  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Governors  of  the 
Netherlands.  At  length  he  was  seized,  at 
the  instigation  of  Henry,  when  he  went 
beyond  the  liberties  of  Antwerp,  and  was 
burnt  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor. 
The  first  part  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  reached 
England  in  1525,  the  Pentateuch,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Miles  Coverdale,  in  1">30, 
and  four  editions  of  his  New  Testament  were 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1534.  About  forty 
editions  were  afterwards  published. 

Foxe,  Act*  and  Monument*  ;  Try,  Bioom^hical 
I)t*cription  of  the  Edition*  of  the  jf^tr  TntauttmU 

Tyrconnel,  Richard  Talbot,  E.vrx  or 
(d.  1091),  was  one  of  the  most  dissolute  and 
abandoned  of  the  persons  attached  to  Charles 
II.'s  court.  In  1G60  he  took  the  lead  in  the 
infamous  plot  to  defame  the  character  of 
Anne  Hyde.  In  1677,  after  being  engaged 
in  a  long  course  of  devious  intrigues,  he  was 
arrested  as  a  Catholic  conspirator,  and  l«an- 
ished.  In  1685,  however,  he  was  restored  to 
favour,  and  created  Earl  of  Tyrounmi 
and  the  following  year  sent  to  In  land  hs 
Conimunder-in-Chief.  He  now  became  the 
champion  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  went 
to  England,  and  tried  to  persuade  James 
to  repeal  the  Act  of  Settlement.  He  returned 
to  Ireland  in  Feb.,  1687,  as  Lord  Deputy. 
The  magistracy,  the  judicial  bench,  and  the 
corporation:*  wen  at  once  filled  with  Catholics, 
and  the  troops  encouraged  in  all  excesses 
against  Protestants.  When  tho  news  of 
James'  flight  reached  Tyrconnel  in  1689,  he 
raised  over  100,000  men,  and  in  February 
I/mdondcrry  and  Enniskillen  alone  held  out 
against  him.  At  the  Boyne  he  commanded 
the  Irish  infantry.  In  1690  he  was  for 
abandoning  Limerick,  and  left  it  to  its  fate  as 
far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  and  went  to 
France.  In  the  spring  of  1691  he  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  was  received  with  great 
respect,  though  the  Irish  had  asked  for  a  more 
energetic  leader,  and  though  it  was  known 
that  he  hated  Sarsfield  and  St.  Ruth.  The 
fall  of  Athlone  was  attributed  to  his  fa- 
vouritism of  Maxwell,  iind  he  had  to  leave 
the  tamp  and  go  to  Limerick.    After  Aghrim 
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ho  was  in  better  favour,  but  died  in  August, 
lo91. 

Prou«lc,  Em.;,  in  Irtlnnd;  Macaulay,  Mill,  of 
Eng.  ;  Story,  C'<>n(oiu<itiOH. 

Tyrell,  Sir  James  («f.  1502),  was  popularly 
"hjijiomxI  to  have  murdered  the  young  princca 
Euward  V.  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  in  the 
Tower,  The  charge,  however,  is  insufficiently 
supported  by  proof,  and  was  not  brought  for- 
ward until  after  Tyrell's  exec  ution  as  a  con- 
federate of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

Tyrrel,  or  Tikkl,  Sik  Walter,  is  gene- 
rally crcdiud  with  having  accidentally  slaun 
William  Kufus  in  the  New  Forest.  Tirvl 
himself  denied  the  charge,  but  the  facts  that 
his  name  appears  as  the  murderer  in  almost 
all  the  authorities  for  this  period;  and  that  he 
immediately  fled  across  sea,  seem  to  point  to 
him  as  the  actual  homicide. 

Tytler,  Patrick  Eraser  (A.  1791,  d. 
1849},  was  the  author  of  many  historical 
works,  the  most  valuable  of  them  being  his 
Hutory  of  Statin  <i.  which  covers  the  period 
between  the  accession  of  Alexander  111.  and 
the  union  of  the 


TJchtred  of  Galloway  (d.  eiren  1178),  the 
son  of  Fergus,  joined  his  brother  Gilbert  in 
revolt  against  William  the  Lion  (1174).  A 
few  months  later  he  was  murdered  bv  his 
nephew  Malcolm,  at  the  instigation  of  Gilbert. 

TJdal,  John  (rf.  1 592),  a  Puritan  minister, 
was  tried  for  the  publication  of  A  Demotutra- 
Ho»  of  Duttpline,  as  "a  libel  on  the  person 
of  the  queen,  bt*-ause  it  inveighed  against 
the  government  of  tho  Church  established  by 
her  authority Udal  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  He  died  in  prison  after  his 
pardon  had  actually  been  made  out. 

N«U.  lli»t.  of  the  PwriitaUi  Burnet,  flirt,  of 
tht  Rtformntion. 

Uffa,  King  of  East  Anglia,  is  said  to  have 
bem  the  son  of  Wehla,  the  founder  of  tho 
kingdom.  From  him  the  kings  of  the  East 
Angles  were  considen*l  to  derive  their  descent, 
and  for  this  reason  were  called  Uffingas. 
Uvde.  HUt.  E<xl<*. 

Uhtred,  tho  son  of  Earl  Waltheof, 
defeated  the  Scotch  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century,  and  thus  saved 
the  City  of  Durham  (1006).  For  this  he  was 
rewarded  with  both  the  earldom  of  Deira  and 
Bernicia.  Tn  1013  he  submitted  to  King 
Swegen,  but  in  th«  course  of  tho  sum*  year 
joined  Edmund,  only,  however,  to  submit 
once  more  to  Canute  when  that  king  gained 
the  upper  hand.  Uhtred  was,  however,  now 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  his  old  enemv 
Thurbrand  (1016). 

TJlf,  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  succeeded 
Eadnoth  in  the  year  1049,  much  to  the  disgust 


of  the  Englishmen,  who  considered  him 
utterly  untit  for  the  office,  and  loathed  him  as 
a  Norman.  When  Godwin  returned  in  1002, 
he  fled,  sword  in  hand,  froui  Louden,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  Continent,  and  was  de- 
prived of  his  see.  He  in  spoken  of  as  tho 
bishop  '•  who  did  nought  bishop-like." 

Ulf,  Earl  (d.  urea  1025),  is  generally 
credited  with  having  been  instrumental  in 
securing  the  rise  of  Godwin,  who  married 
his  sister  Gytta.  His  wife  wan  Estrith,  Canute  • 
sister,  but  notwithstanding  this  relationship, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  this  king  sonicwht-ro 
about  tho  year  1025. 

Ulfcytel,  ealdorman  of  the  East  Angles, 
led  the  men  of  his  province  against  Swegen 
in  1004.  The  same  year  he  and  his  Witan 
made  peace  with  the  invaders,  but  only  so  as 
to  gain  time.  Before  long  he  fought  a  drawn 
tattle  with  the  strangers.  In  1010  he  was 
defeated  at  Kingmere,  mainly  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  Thurcytel.  Six  years  later  he 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Assandun  (1016). 

Ulster,  The  Kinghom  and  Province  ok, 
appears  to  have  been  first  colonised,  at  an 
unknown  period,  by  Picts  of  Celtic  origin. 
Tho  great  nice  movements  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  formation  of  the  over-kingship 
of  Meath  by  Tuathal  [UbaTHI,  affected  tho 
south  rather  than  the  north  of  Ireland  :  but 
about  335  A.D.  we  find  some  of  his  descendants 
invading  Ulster  from  Jleath  with  the  counte- 
nance of  the  nrd-ri  (over-king),  and  winning  for 
themselves  the  hind  of  Uriel.  They  were  fol- 
lowed, during  the  reign  of  Niall  "of  the  nine 
hostage*"  (379— 405;,  by  other  cadets  of  the 
reigning  family,  who  becume  princes  of  Tyr- 
connel  and  Tyrone.  With  the  atrival  of  St. 
Patrick  (441),  Offer,  which  had  lagged  some- 
what behind  the  reft  of  Ireland,  received  an 
extraordinary  impetus,  and  became  a  centre 
whence  large  numbers  of  missionaries,  chief 
of  whom  was  St.  Columta,  issued  forth  to 
Britain  and  northern  Europe.  Ulster  offered 
a  rather  more  vigorous  resistance  to  the  invad- 
ing Fingalls  and  Dunes  than  did  the  rot  of 
In  land,  and  we  find  Murtogh  O'Neill,  about 
9.50,  making  a  triumphant  circuit  of  Ireland. 
During  the  anarchy  w  hich  prece  ded  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion,  the  kings  of  Ulster  were 
engaged  in  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  w  ith 
their  Munstcr  rivals,  and  Murtogh  U  Lough- 
lin,  of  the  house  of  O'Neill,  twice  succeeded  for 
a  brief  period  in  making  himself  over-king  of 
Ireland  (in  1148  and  1156).  Ulster  suffered 
little  from  tho  first  invasion,  and  though 
Henry  granted  the  province  to  De  Court  y, 
he  only  succeeded  in  grasping  a  strip  of  land 
near  Downpatrick.  John,  however,  resumed 
the  grunt,  and  gave  it  to  a  younger  member 
of  the  De  Ijuy  family,  through  whose 
(laughter  and  heiress  it  passed  into  the  De 
Burgh  familv.  After  the  murder  of  William, 
the  third  Earl  of  Ulster,  in  1333,  his  heiress 
married  Lionel,  Duk'j  of  Clarence,  and  tho 
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earldom  thus  passed  through  females  to  the 
house  of  Mortimer,  and  to  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  the  grandfather  of  Edward  IV., 
with  whom  it  became  vested  in  the  crown. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  Ulster  was  prac- 
tically independent.     The  English  posses- 
sions  were   confined   to   the   outskirts  of 
Down,  Antrim,  and  Fermanagh,  and  a  town 
or  two  in  Donegal.  The  invasion  of  the  Unices 
in  131a  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  even 
these  paltry  districts,  and  the  O'Neills  did 
what  they  pleased  in  Ulster  beforo  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Tudor*.    Under  Henry  VII.  Tur- 
lough  O'Donncll  and  Conn  O'Neill  were  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly  to  the  crown ;  the  descend- 
ants of  the  latter  chieftain  became  Earls  of 
Tyrconncl,  while  the  former  was  made  Earl 
of  Tyrone.    When  the  first  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  reformed  doctrines  was  made,  the 
primacy  was  transferred  from  Dublin  to  Ar- 
magh, where  the  O'Neills  could  protect  it. 
The  power  of  that  race,  however,  was  soon  to 
be  broken.    The  earldom  of  Tyrone  was  con- 
ferred by  the  government  on  Conn's  bastard 
son  Matthew,  to  tho  exclusion  of  his  legiti- 
mate son  Shane.    The  latter  was,  however, 
chosen  chief  by  the  tribe,  and  having  mur- 
dered  his   brother,   maintained  his  rights 
against  the  Lord- Lieutenant  Sussex,  partly 
by  arms  and  partly  by  intrigue.    For  a  while 
he  was  allowed  to  administer  Ulster  as  M  cap- 
tain of  Tyrone,"  and  used  the  opportunity  to 
oppress  the  O'Donnolls  and  the  M'Donnells, 
Scottish  settlers  in  Antrim.     These  tribes 
promptly  espoused  the  side  of  the  new  lord 
deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sydney  (1586),  and  Shane, 
out -manoeuvred,    was  defeated  and  put  to 
death  by  the  M'Donnells.    The  earldom  was 
granted  to  Matthew's  son  Hugh  in  1 587,  and 
he  was  soon  afterwards  placed  in  possession 
of  the  territory.    An  able  man,  he  formed  a 
coalition,  which  relied  on  Spanish  aid,  of  all 
the  northern  chiefs,  together  with  the  pre- 
tender to  the  honours  of  Kildaro,  against  the 
English,  and  from  1595  to  1603  he  waged  a  life 
and  death  struggle  with  the  crown,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  submission  on  honourable  terms. 
The  province  was,  however,  utterly  ruined,  and 
in  the  following  reign  he  and  his  kinsman,  the 
Earl  of  Tyrconncl,  fled  from  Ireland  in  fear  of 
the  designs  of  the  government.    Six  counties 
wen;  thereupon  declared  to  lie  forfeited  to  tho 
crown,  the  minor  chiefs  were  driven  out  on 
one  pretence  or  another,  and  James  set  to 
work  on  the  plantation  of  Ulster  (q.v.|,  which 
was  made  with  scientific  precision,  and  was  in 
consequence  a  success.  Wentworth  oppressed 
Ulster  hardly  less  than  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
and  he  was  especially  severe  on  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians.     With  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  of   1641,  Catholic  Ulster  at  once 
sprang  to  arms  under  the  brutal  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neill,  who  was  afterwards  superseded  by 
Owen  Hoe  O'Neill,  a  trained  soldier.  The 
latter  in  1 645  gained  a  considerable  victory 
over  Munroe,  but  the  Irish  parties  began 


quarrelling  among  themselves,  and  Cromwell's 
work  was  easy.    After  the  massacre  of  Dro- 
gheda,  the  chief  towns  of  Ulster  surrendered 
one  after  another,  and  the  reltellion  in  that 
district  was  rapidly  stamped  out  by  C'oote, 
the  Protector's  subordinate.    By  the  C'rom- 
wellian  settlement,  the  remaining  Catholic 
gentry  were  transpbinted  into  Connaught, 
or  shipped  to  Barbadoes;  the  Presbyterian* 
also  of  Down  and  Antrim,  who  had  shown 
Royalist  sympathies,  were  compelled  to  migrate 
to  Munstcr.  Of  the  lands  thus  vacated  Antrim. 
Down,  and  Armagh  were  partitioned  between 
adventurers  and  soldiers,  and  the  rest  of 
Ulster  was  colonised  by  the  soldiers,  who 
were  allowed  to  remain  practically  undis- 
turl)ed  after  the  Restoration,  thoug-h  the 
Presbyterians  suffered  considerable  persecu- 
tion under  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.    1 1  •  □<  it 
can  hardly  be  wondered  that  after  the  Revolu- 
tion the  Protestants  of  Ireland  should  have 
chosen  Ulster  as  the  spot  on  which  to  make  a 
stand,  and  that  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen 
should  have  held  out  against  James.  From 
that  time  forward  Ulster  remained  distinct 
in  character  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.    It  was 
more  prosperous,  a  valuable  linen  industry 
having  been  founded  there  by  Huguenot 
refugees  under  William  III.,  which  a  narrow 
mercantile  policy  was  not  able  wholly  to 
destroy,  and  which  revived  when  in  1779  the 
Volunteers  won  free  trade  for  Ireland.  It  was 
also  emphatically  Protestant,  in  spite  of  the 

C>rsocution  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  fled  in 
rge  numliers  across  the  Atlantic.  Lastlv  it 
was  emphatically  loyal,  though  it  was  fre- 
quently disturbed  by  turbulent  associations 
such  as  the  Whiteboys,  Peep-o'-day  Boys, 
Orangemen,  and  the  like,  and  though  the 
United  Irishmen  of  1798,  and  the  Fenians  of 
a  later  date,  drew  recruits  from  Belfast  and 
Londonderrv  almost  as  freely  as  from  Cork  or 
from  Limerick.  Since  the  Union  the  condition 
of  Ulster  has  been  on  the  whole  peaceful  and 

1)rospcrous ;  but  the  Repeal  agitation,  and  of 
ate  years  the  Homo  Rule  movement  (in 
which  tho  Ulster  Protestants  have  been  on 
the  side  of  England  and  tho  English  connec- 
tion), have  perpetuated  the  distinction  between 
it  and  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

For  authorities  nee  articles  on  Connauffbt. 
Leuister,  awl  Munster.  Among  those  et*pe<-iallv 
couceruiuK  Ulster  may  be  mentioned  Potty. 
KM.  of  the  Doirn  Surrey;  Prandetyust .  <\~>  n- 
» Mian  S  fit,-,.,.  nl  and  Tory  War  of  Ulttrr: 
Shirley,  Hi»t.  of  Monighan  -.  and  Reid,  Hi*t.  •/ 
the  Pretbtferian  Church  in  Ireland. 

[L.  C.  B.] 

Ulster,  Thf  PLANTATION  or.  The  troubles 
of  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
flight  of  Tyreonnel  and  Tyrone,  and  other  re- 
bellions, had  resulted  in  the  forfeiture  of  a  very 
largo  part  of  Ulster  to  the  crown.  In  1608 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  what 
should  be  done  with  these  large  estates,  and 
proposed  to  colonise  the  whole  district  with 
"retired  civil  and  military  servants,"  nxd 
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with  colonists  from  England  and  Scotland. 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester  would  have  left  th»j 
Irish  in  possession  oi  their  own  territo- 
ries, and  only  settled  the  new-comers  here 
and  there  by  agreement  with  them ;  but 
the  commissioners  recommended  that  large 
traits  should  lie  completely  handed  over 
to  the  colonists,  and  taken 'away  from  the 
old  inhabitants.  In  1609  the  scheme  was 
ready.  The  escheated  lands  were  divided 
into  portions  consisting  of  1,000,  1,500,  and 
2,000  acres,  and  each  large  proprietor  was 
bound  to  build  a  castle  on  his  estate,  and  was 
forbidden  to  alienate  his  lands  to  Irishmen. 
Six  counties  were  to  be  treated  in  this  way 
— Tyrone,  Colerainc,  Donegal,  Fermanagh, 
Cavun,  and  Armagh— and  the  natives  were  as 
a  rule  to  be  confined  to  the  parts  assigned 
to  landholders  of  their  own  race,  though  in 
some  cases  they  were  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  grounds  of  the  new-comers.  Chichester, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of 
these  schemes,  found  himself  in  face  of  ter- 
rible difficulties,  and  could  not  secure  that 
the  natives  should  be  treated  with  fairness 
and  consideration.  In  1610  he  visited  Ulster 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  Irish,  and 
had  to  leave  double  garrisons  behind  him  on 
his  departure.  In  1611  the  work  progressed 
better.  The  City  of  London  had  founded 
the  colony  of  Derry,  and  everywhere  things 
began  to  look  more  prosperous.  It  was  even 
found  possible  to  reduce  tho  number  of  tho 
troops.  According  to  tho  original  scheme, 
the  division  of  the  forfeited  lands  was  to  be 
as  follows  : — 150,000  acres  were  to  go  to  the 
English  and  Scotch  Undertakers— who  could 
have  no  Irish  tenant*;  45,600  acres  to  the 
servitors  of  the  crown  in  Ireland,  with  per- 
mission to  have  either  Irish  or  English 
tenants  ;  while  70,000  acres  were  to  lie  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

8.  K.  Gardiner,  Hut.  of  E*g.,  1603-1643. 

Ulster  Massacre,  Thx.  The  Irish 
rebellion  of  1641  began  with  a  sudden  attack 
on  the  English  settlers  in  Ulster,  and  their 
violent  expulsion  from  their  holdings.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Sir  John  Temple, 
300,000  persons  were  destroyed  between  1641 
and  the  cessation  of  arms  in  1643,  of  whom 
150,000  perished  in  the  first  two  months. 
Clarendon  states  that  40,000  or  50,000  of  the 
English  Protestants  were  "  murdered  before 
they  suspected  themselves  to  be  in  any  danger 
or  could  provide  for  their  defence."  Other 
contemporary  authorities  give  equally  high 
figures.  Mr.  Lecky  affirms  that  the  figure 
of  300,000  exceeds  by  nearly  a  third  the 
estimated  number  of  Protestant*  in  the 
whole  island,  and  was  computed  to  be  more 
than  ten  times  the  number  of  Protestants 
th.it  were  living  outside  walled  towns  in 
which  no  massacre  took  place.  Mr.  Gardiner, 
while  denying  that  there  was  any  general 
massacre,  or  that  the  English  were  put  to  the 


sword  in  a  body,  considers  that  about  4,000 
persons  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and 
about  twice  that  number  perished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  privation  caused  by  their  expul- 
sion. 


8.  B.  Gardiner,  EM.  of  Eng.,  vol.  x. ;  Lecky, 
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Umbeyla  Campaign,  The.  A  fanatic 
conspiracy  broke  out  in  1863  among  the 
Sittana  and  other  Affghan  hill  tribes.  General 
Neville  Chamberlain  was  unsuccessful  against 
them,  and  was  badly  wounded  in  u  battle 
near  Umbeyla.  Sir  Hugh  Robc  then  advanced 
against  them,  and  General  Garnock  success- 
fully assaulted  Umbeyla  and  c  aptured  Mulka. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1863,  the  force  retired, 
and  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

TJmritsir,  The  Treaty  of  (April  25, 
1809),  was  concluded  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  Kunjeet  Singh.  Its  provisions 
were  that  the  British  government  should 
have  no  concern  with  the  territories  and  sub- 
jects of  the  Rajah  north  of  the  Stitlej :  and 
that  the  Rajah  should  not  commit  any  en- 
croachments, or  suffer  any  to  be  committed, 
on  the  possessions  or  rights  of  the  chiefs 
under  British  protection  south  of  it. 

Underbill,  Euwabd  (d.  extra  1549), 
known  as  the  "  Hot  Gospeller,"  was  a  zealous 
Puritan,  und  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
gents in  tho  western  rebellion  of  1549.  Ha 
was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  by  Queen  Mury. 

Undertakers,  The,  sometimes  called 
Adventvheks,  wore  English  gentlemen,  chiefly 
from  Devonshire,  who  undertook  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  lands  forfeited  to  the  crown  in 
Ireland,  or  of  lands  which,  though  nominally 
the  property  of  Englishmen,  had  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  Irish  hands.  The  first  attempt 
was  made  by  a  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  in  Ulster,  about  tho  year  1569  ;  again 
by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1 575 ;  but  the 
result  in  both  cases  was  failure.  A  similar 
attempt  made  by  Sir  Peter  Carew  and  St. 
Leger  in  Munster,  resulted  in  the  outbreak  of 

'  the  great  Geraldine  rebellion.  After  its  sup- 
pression the  attempt  was  renewed  ;  but  this 
time  the  government  insisted  on  two  condi- 
tions, which  were  to  be  observed  by  the  Adven- 
turers ;  of  which  the  principal  were,  that 
an  English  or  Scottish  family  was  to  bo 
settled  on  every  240  acres,  and  that  no 
Irish  tenants  were  to  bo  admitted.    But  tho 

|  "Undertakers,"  among  whom  were  Sir  W. 
Raleigh  and  Edmund  Spenser,  observed 
neither  condition.  Hence  when  O'Neill's 
revolt  broke  out  (1596),  they  had  to  fly.  In 
the  beginning  of  James  I.'s"  reign,  however, 
they  came  back  again  in  greater  numbers. 

Undertakers  of  1614.   When,  in  iou, 

James  L,  crippled  by  a  debt,  which  now 
amounted  to  £680,000,  had  determined  to 
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call  a  fresh  Parliament,  Sir  Henry  Neville 
and  certain  others  offered  to  undertake  that 
the  House  of  Commons  then  to  be  elected 
would  grant  the  king  the  large  supplies  of 
which  he  stood  no  greatly  in  need.  Others 
en>pig<-d  to  secure  the  return  of  mem- 
ber who*-  views  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  royal  prerogative*.  The  people  by 
whoso  means  the  voter*  of  the  House  were  to 
be  won  over  to  meet  the  royal  wishes  were 
called  by  the  name  of  Undertakers,  but  appear 
to  have  been  men  of  little  influence.  James's 
lictft  counsellors  —Bacon,  for  example — wore 
from  the  first  distrustful  of  the  scheme,  and 
the  king  himself,  in  his  opening  speech,  dis- 
owned his  connection  with  the  Undertaken). 
Again,  seven  years  later,  lie  refers  to  them 
as  "a  strange  kind  of  beasts,  called  Under- 
takers—a name  which  in  my  nature  I  abhor." 
8.  R.  Gardiner.  Hut.  of  Kn  j.,  1*03-1842. 

Uniformity,  The  Fiust  Act  of,  was 
passed  Jan.  15,  1-349,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  some  of  the  bishops.  It  ordered  the  use  of 
the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer  by  all  ministers 
on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  stipend,  and  six 
month*'  imprisonment,  with  heavier  punish- 
ment for  second  and  third  offences.  Learned 
persons  were,  however,  permitted  to  use  Latin, 
Greek,  or  even  Hebrew  for  their  own  private 
advantage ;  while  university  chapels  might 
hold  all  services  (except  the  Communion)  in 
the  same  tongue  "  for  the  further  encouraging 
of  learning."  It  was  this  Act  that  led  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  rebellion  in  the  West  of 
Kngland  in  this  year. 

Uniformity,  The  Second  Act  of  (1.359), 
41  prohibited,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "under 
pain  of  forfeiting"  goods  and  chattels  for  the 
first  offence,  of  a  year's  imprisonment  for 
the  second,  and  of  imprisonment  during  life 
for  the  third,  the  use  by  a  minister,  whether 
benefit  ed  or  not.  of  any  but  the  established 
liturgy  ;  and  imposed  a  tine  of  one  shilling 
on  all  who  should  absent  themselves  from 
Church  on  Sundays  and  holydays."  It  also 
confirmed  the  revised  Hook  of  Common  lYayer, 
established  by  Edward  VI.,  1552,  and  in- 
flicted heavy  penalties  on  all  who  should 
nuke  a  mock  of  the  new  service,  interrupt 
tie-  minister,  or  have  any  other  form  used 
in  Church. 

Uniformity,  The  Third  Act  of,  was 
passed  in  1662.  This  Act,  after  declaring  that 
a  universal  agreement  in  the  matter  of  public 
worship  was  conducive  U)  the  peace  of  the 
nation,  bids  all  ministers  in  churches  within 
the  realm  of  Kngland  and  Wales,  use  the 
llifih  of  Common  Pruytr,  and  read  the  morning 
and  evening  prayers  therein.  All  parsons,  Sec, 
holding  any  benefice,  were  publicly  to  read 
an. I  declare  their  assent  to  the  same  book  bv 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (1602).  and  if  they 
refused  were  to  lw>  deprived  of  their  livings. 
For  the  future  all  people  presented  to  any  | 


benefice  were  to  make  a  similar  declaration. 
Every  incumbent  was  to  read  the  service* 
publicly  at  least  once  a  month,  under  ]>ain  of 
a  tine  of  £5.  Every  dean,  university  reader, 
parson,  or  schoolmaster  or  private  tutor.  wa* 
to  make  declaration  as  to  the  unlawfulness 
of  tearing  arms  against  the  king  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  and  to  deny  the  binding 
force  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant- 
Schoolmasters  and  tutors  were  not  to  teach 
before  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  bishop  or 
archbishop  in  whose  diocese  they  were.  No 
one  who  had  not  been  episcopally  ordained  was 
to  hold  a  benefice  after  St.  Bartholomew's  Day. 
1662.  Heads  of  colleges  and  lecturers  were 
to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
declare  their  assent  to  the  Book  of  t'ouam* 
Prayer.  In  consequence  of  this  Act  more  than 
2,000  ministers  resigned  their  preferments. 

Union.    [Pooh  Laws.] 

Union  of  England  and  Ireland 

(1800).  After  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion 
of  1798,  the  Union  had  come  to  be  recognised, 
not  only  in  England,  but  also  by  manv  of  the 
Irish,  as  a  necessary  measure,  if  only  in  order 
to  save  Ireland  from  itself.  But  the  interests  of 
the  country  did  not  outweigh  the  interests  of 
individual-,  and  these  latter  were  determined 
not  to  allow  their  own  interests  to  be  overlor.kisi 
in  the  general  well-being  of  the  country.  It 
at  once  became  clour  that  the  opposition  of 
interested  individuals  would  be  fatal  to  the 
scheme,  unless  they  wore  bought  off.  The 
English  government  accordingly  set  about 
the  gigantic  scheme  of  purchasing  the  Irish 
boroughs.    Seats  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
£750  each,  nor  did  the  total  sum  paid  as 
compensation   for  consent   to   the  scheme 
amount  to  less  than  one  million  and  a  quarter. 
"  Peers  were  further  compensated   for  the 
loss  of  their  privilege  in  the  national  council 
by  profuse  promises  of  English  peerages,  or 
promotion  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Com- 
moners were  conciliated  by  now  honours,  and 
by  the  largesses  of  the  British  government 
Places  were  given  or  promised :  pensions 
multiplied  ;  secret  service  money  exhausted." 
At  length,  by  this  wholesale  system  of  political 
jobbing,  the  consent  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  obtained,  in  spite  of  a  few  patriots,  who 
still  protested  against  "the  sale  of  the  liberties 
ami   free    constitution  of   Ireland."  The 
settlement  of  the  terms  of  the  Union  did  not 
occupy  a  long  time.    "  Ireland  was  to  be 
represented  in  Parliament  by  four  spiritual 
lords  sitting  in  rotation  of   sessions,  by 
twenty-eight  temporal  peers  elected  for  life 
by  the   Irish  peerage,  and  by  a  hundred 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons."  The 
pledge  to  redress  Catholic  grievances,  which 
had  silenced  the  opposition  of  that  portion 
of  the  community,  had  to  wait  thirty  years 
for    fulfilment,    owing    chiefly    to  "  the 
scruples  of  George  III.    But  the  restrictions 
on  Irish  commerce  were  removed,  and  her 
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liws  were  administered  with  more  justice  and 
impartiality. 

ConM.  Hi««. ;  StauUsi*.  Life  of  Pitt; 
Eolith  in  /.-rf.i..  ' . 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

For  a  century  after  the  union  of  the  crown* 
the  two  countries  continued  entirely  sepa- 
rate kingdom*,  with  separate  Parliaments. 
James  I.  and  Bacon's  attempt  at  legislative 
unity  [Uxitbo  Kingdom]  proved  unsuccessful. 
Under  Cromwell  the  two  nations  bad  been 
for  a  time  united  under  one  legislature,  but 
that  union  was  severed  at  the  Restoration, 
and  Scotland  replaced  on  the  same  indepen- 
dent footing  as  before.    But  after  the  Revo- 
lution it  was  seen  that  this  state  of  things 
could  not  continue,  and  that  as  the  two 
countries  were  now  one  in  interest  and  in 
speech,  they  must  also  become  one  in  law. 
'I  In-  wisdom  of  William  showed  him  tho 
necessity  of  a  complete  amalgamation  of 
his  two  kingdoms,  but  his  death  cut  short 
his  plans  for  carrying  it  out.  Religious 
and  commercial   jealousies  were   still  fur- 
ther imi»ediments.     The  religious  difficulty 
was  an  internal  obstacle  in  Scotland  itself. 
The  hatred  between  the  contending  sects  of 
Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism  had  been 
fostered  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Resto- 
ration, and  now  each  sect  wished  to  be  in  the 
ascendant,  and  neither  could  brook  tho  tolo- 
ration  of  the  other.  The  commercial  difficulty 
lay  l>etween  the  two  countries,  and  showed 
that  the  old  feeling  of  hostility  between  them 
was  not  extinguished,  and  might  on  slight 
provocation  again   burst  into  flame.  The 
English  grudged  the  Scotch  the  advantages 
of  an  equal  share  of  the  trade  with  the 
colonies,  and  the  Scotch  refused  to  bear  their 
part  of  the  national  debt.    Tho  Scotch  Act  of 
Security  of  1703  showed  only  too  plainly 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  public  feeling. 
From  this  Act  the  name  of  tho  Princess 
Sophia,  the  acknowledged  hoiress  of  tho 
English  throne,  was  omitted,  and  the  proviso 
was  made  that  no  sovereign  of  England 
should  be  acknowledged  in  Scotland  without 
giving  full  security  for  the  preservation  of 
the  religious  and 'trading  liberties  of  that 
country.    Jealousy  of  their  country's  inde- 
pendence led  the  Whigs  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Jacobites,  and  in  case  of  tho 
queen's  death  there  was  great  danger  of  both 
uniting  in  an  effort  for  tbe  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts.    It  was  clear  that  a  union  was  the 
only  possible  means  of  allaying  the  appre- 
hension of  a  civil  war.    That  the  union  was 
accomplished  so  successfully  was  due  to  the 
management  of  Somers.  The  Scotch  proposal 
that  the  union  should  be  federal  was  set  aside, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  as  the  two  nations 
had  virtually  become  one  people,  united  by 
community  of  interests,  so  they  should  now 
become  one  in  point  of  law,  and  as  they 
already  had  one  and  the  same  sovereign,  so 


they  should  have  one  and  the  same  legislature. 
Commissioners  from  both  kingdoms  were 
empowered  to  draw  up  the  Articles  of  Union, 
which  were  twenty-five  in  number.  The 
chief  provisions  of  these  articles  were  that 
on  Mav  1,  1707,  England  and  Scotland 
should  be  united  in  one  kingdom,  bearing  tho 
name  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland  should  be  in  all  points 
the  same  as  had  been  settled  for  England; 
that  the  United  Kingdom  should  bo  repre- 
sented by  one  Parliament ;  that  thenceforward 
there  should  be  community  of  rights  and 
privileges  between  the  two  kingdoms,  except 
where  otherwise  agreed  upon  by  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  that  all  standards  of  coin,  weights, 
and  measures  in  Scotland  should  be  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  England;  that  the  laws  of 
trade,  customs,  and  excise  should  be  the  same 
in  both  countries ;  that  all  other  laws  of 
Scotland  should  remain  uni  hanged,  but  with 
tho  provision  that  they  might  be  altered  in 
time  to  come  at  the  discretion  of  the  unit,  .1 
Parliament.  To  these  articles  was  added  an 
Act  of  Security  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Scottish  Church  and  the  four  universities. 
This  Act  required  each  sovereign  on  his  or 
her  accession  to  take  an  oath  to  protect  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  the  established  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  whole  judicial  machinery 
for  the  administration  of  the  Scottish  law 
system  remained  untouched,  but  henceforward 
there  would  bo  a  possibility  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  tho  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  Scotland  was  to  be  represented  by 
forty -h \  •  members  sent  up  by  the  Commons, 
and  sixteen  peers  elected  by  their  fellows  as 
representatives  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland. 
The  Articles  of  Union  received  the  royal  as- 
sent, and  the  first  Parliament  of  Groat  Britain 
met  Oct.  23,  1707- 

Burton,  Hi9&a  of  'Soofinvtiff  And  Qatf w  Afwxt. 

United  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

[Fkbe  Church  or  Scotlaxd.] 

Union  of  South  Africa.  [Rocth 

Africa,  Union  or.] 

United  Irishmen,  The.  The  plan  on 
which  this  society  was  afterwards  constituted 
was  sketched  by  Russel  and  Wolfe  Tone.  Its 
object  was  to  be  the  establishment  of  the 
"rights  of  man,"  and  correspondence  with 
the  Jacobin  Club  in  Paris,  and  the  English 
Revolution  Society.  Reform  and  Catholic 
Emancipation  were  to  be  among  its  imme- 
diate objects.  On  July  14,  1790,  it  was 
organised,  but  its  first  actual  meeting  took 
place  at  the  Eagle  in  Dublin  on  Nov.  9. 
Hamilton  Rowan  and  Wolfe  Tone  were  the 
leaders  ;  Xapper  Tandy  was  secretary.  After 
the  French  victories  in  1792,  they  began 
openly  to  talk  of  rebellion,  and  raised  a 
national  guard.  The  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Committee  was  thought  to  be  the  signal  of 
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r,  but  Fits-Gibbon  declaring  the  national 
guard  illegal,  only  three  men  assembled 
in  defiance  of  his  proclamation.  In  the 
north  the  society  made  much  show  in  green 
uniforms,  but  were  disarmed  in  1793.  An 
attempt  at  a  representative  assembly  was 
foiled  by  the  Convention  Bill.  In  1794 
they  again  began  secretly  to  prepare  for 
revolt  Their  organisation,  now  secret,  con- 
sisted of  county  committees,  baronial  com- 
mittees, and  elementary  bodies,  with  an 
executive  directory  of  five  members  at  their 
head.  The  heads  of  these  bodies  were  changed 
fortnightly,  and  they  only  dealt  with  and 
knew  of  their  immediate  superiors.  They  had 
about  a  million  members,  but  the  very  per- 
fection of  their  organisation  was  its  great 
fault,  as  the  seizure  of  a  few  leaders  would 
paralyse  the  whole  body.  One  of  their  chief 
schemes  was  to  debauch  the  fidelity  of  the 
Dublin  garrison,  and  though  they  were  un- 
successful in  this,  the  militia  were  almost 
entirely  theirs.  In  1796  Hoche,  whom  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  and  O'Connor  went 
to  see,  promised  them  French  help,  and 
they  boasted  at  that  time  that  they  could 
muster  200,000  men.  The  seizure  of  Keogh 
in  Dublin,  and  of  others  in  Belfast,  however, 
paralysed  them,  and  when  the  French  were 
at  Bantry  the  country  remained  quiet.  In 
1797  they  had  reorganised  themselves,  but 
General  Lake,  by  disarming  Ulster,  again 
disabled  them.  This  last  step  was  taken 
in  consequence  of  the  report  of  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons :  and  at  the 
sam e  time  a  free  pardon  wan  promised  to  all 
the  United  Irishmen  who  surrendered  before 
June  24.  The  Dublin  men  refused  to  rise 
at  once,  and  in  consequence  the  men  of  Ulster 
submitted.  In  1798  the  Catholics,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Dublin  committee,  pre- 
pared to  rise,  but  again  the  arrest  of  their 
leaders  disconcerted  their  plans. 

Froude,  Eng.  in  Ireland;   Life  of  0  rattan  • 
Maasey,  HM.  of  Eng. 

United  Kingdom.  The  adoption  by 
James  I.  of  the  title  "  King  of  Great  Britain  " 
instead  of  "of  England  and  Scotland,"  was 
part  of  his  wider  plan  of  bringing  about  com- 
plete union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  As 
early  as  April,  1604,  the  English  Parliament 
was  asked  to  consent  to  the  change  of  style. 
But  fears  were  expressed  lest  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  England  might  not  hold  good  in 
the  new  realm  of  Britain,  and  the  Commons 
urged  that  some  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  union  should  precede  the  assumption  of 
the  title.  James  yielded  to  the  advice  of 
Cecil,  and  deferred  the  change.  Bacon,  in 
Consideration*  Touching  the  Union,  which  he 
laid  before  the  king  in  the  autumn,  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  lx>tter  to  proceed  by 
proclamation:  "  the  two  difficulties  are  point 
of  honour  and  love  to  the  former  names,  and 
the  doubt  lest  the  alteration  may  induce  and 
involve  an  alteration  in  the  laws  and  policies 


of  the  kingdom.  Both  which,  if  your  majesty 
shall  assume  the  style  by  proclamation  and 
not  by  Parliament,  are  satisfied :  for  then  the 
usual  names  must  needs  remain  in  write  and 
records,  the  forms  whereof  cannot  be  altered 
but  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  so  the  point  of 
honour  satisfied.  And,  again,  your  proclama- 
tion altereth  no  law,  and  so  the  scruple  of  a 
tacit  or  implied  alteration  of  laws  likewise 
satisfied."  Accordingly  on  Oct.  20  James 
issued  a  proclamation :  "  As  an  imperial 
monarchy  of  these  two  great  kingdoms  doth 
comprehend  the  whole  island,  so  it  shall  keep 
in  ail  ensuing  ages  the  united  denomination 
of  the  invincible  monarchy  of  Great  Britain, 
and,  therefore,  by  the  force  of  our  royal  pre- 
rogative we  assume  to  ourselves  the  style 
and  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland  ...  to  be  used  in  all  procla- 
mations, missives,  treaties,  leagues,  dedica- 
tions, &c. ;  "  and  the  inscription  "  J.  D.  G. 
Mag.  Brit.  F.  et  H.  R."  was  placed  on  the 
coinage.  James  was,  however,  baulked  in  his 
attempt  to  bring  about  union,  and  the  title 
only  received  Parliamentary  sanction  at  the 
union  with  Scotland  in  1707.  By  the  Act  of 
Union  (with  Ireland),  39  &  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  67 
(July,  1800),  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  constituted  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
has  been  the  official  designation  since. 

For  the  measures  of  James,  *ee  Gardiner'* 
BM.  of  Eng.,  L  177 ;  Speddinur,  Utten  and  Lift 
of  bacon,  iii.  255.  r^y  j  j 

United  States,  Relations  with. 
[Amf.kicax  Was  ;  Gbneva  Convention ; 
Oregon  ;  8an  Juan;  Trent  Cask;  Wash- 
ington, Treaty  or.] 

Universities-  The  word  mtomitm  »« 
in  Roman  Law  the  synonym  of  collegium.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  originally  used  of  any 
body  of  men  when  spoken  of  in  their  collec- 
tive capacity ;  but  it  gradually  became  ap- 
propriated to  those  guilds  or  corporations 
either  of  masters  or  of  scholars,  the  earliest 
of  which  originated  in  that  great  revival  of 
intellectual  activity  throughout  Europe 
which  began  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
idea  of  a  university  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  at  Bologna,  where  a  university  of 
students  was  formed  in  the  course  of  the 
twetfth  century.  The  schools  of  Paris  date 
their  pre-eminent  position  from  the  teaching  of 
Alielard  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  formation  of  ar 
organised  society  or  university  of  masters  tiu 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Oxfoiid  was  the  earliest  of  the  universities 
organised  after  the  model  of  Paris,  though 
in  the  division  of  the  faculty  of  arts  into 
Auttrales  (South-countrymen)  and  Bortmlet 
(North-countrymen) ,  each  under  its  "  Proctor  '* 
(who  at  the  daughter- university  of  Cam- 
bridge long  retained  the  name  of 
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there  seems  a  trace  of  an  earlier  organisation 
on  the  model  of  the  two  universities,  each 
with  it*  own  rector,  of  Ultramontani  and 
CitrmmoHtam  at  Bologna.  The  legend  which 
attributes  the  foundation  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  even  of  University  College,  to 
Alfred  the  Great,  is  supported  only  by  docu- 
ments now  known  to  be  forged  or  inter- 
polated. There  is  no  trace  of  any  schools  of 
the  smallest  reputation  at  Oxford  till  about 
the  year  1232,  when  the  Paris  doctor  of 
theology,  Robert  Pulleyn,  is  said  to  have 
taught  then  In  about  1250  the  Italian 
jurist  Vacarius  introduced  the  study  of  Roman 
Law.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
century  we  find  the  university  fully  organised 
on  the  model  of  l'aris,  with  some  important 
differences.  At  Paris  the  master*  had  to 
obtain  their  licence  to  teach,  or  degree,  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  or  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve. At  Oxford  the  chancellor  was  chosen 
by  the  masters,  but  derived  his  authority 
from  the  bishop  of  the  distant  see  of  Lincoln. 
He,  in  fact,  united  the  functions  of  the 
chancellor  and  the  rector  at  Paris,  and 
eventually  became  more  powerful  than 
either.  He  was  from  the  first  an  ecclesiastical 
judge  in  casus  affecting  scholars.  After  the 
great  44  Town  "  and  44  Gown  "  battle  of  1209, 
in  which  three  scholars  were  hanged  by  the 
townsmen,  the  university  gained  its  first  royal 
charter  of  privilege,  and  its  chancellor  ob- 
tained a  civil  and  criminal,  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical,  jurisdiction.  Each  of  those  san- 
guinary street-fights,  with  bow  and  arrow,  or 
sword  and  dagger,  between  clorks  and  towns- 
folk, which  make  up  the  history  of  roediwval 
Oxford,  ended  in  the  humiliation  of  the  town 
and  some  accession  to  the  privileges  of  the 
university.  The  chancellor  eventually  ac- 
quired (subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  university) 
cognisance  of  all  oases  in  which  a  sc  holar  was 
one  party,  except  in  cases  of  homicide  or 


The  students  (who  usually  began  their  arts 
course  at  thirteen  or  fifteen)  at  first  lived 
sometimes  in  lodgings  with  townsmen,  but 
usually  in  44  halls "  or  44  inns,"  which  wore 
boarding-houses  kept  by  a  master.  In  1249, 
William  of  Durham  left  a  legacy  to  provide 


pensions  for  four  Masters  of  Arts  studying 
theology,  a  foundation  which  developed  into 
"  University  College."  Some  time  between 
1263  and  1268,  Balliol  College  was  founded 
for  poor  students  in  arts,  by  John  Balliol 
and  Dervorgilla,  his  wife.  It  was,  however, 
the  far  larger  foundation,  in  1264,  of  Walter 
de  Morton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  which  really 
originated  the  Knglish  college  system.  The 
foundation  of  Exeter  followed  in  1314,  Oriel 
(by  Edward  II.)  in  1326,  Queen's  (named  after 
Queen  Philippa  by  Robert  Eglesfield  her 
chaplain)  in  1340.  William  of  Wykeham's 
splendid  foundation  (1386),  still  known  as 
Sew  College,  introduces  a  new  era  in  college- 
building.   After  the  foundation  of  " 


in  1427  can*  All  Souls'  (1437),  and  Mag- 
dalen  in  1458,  founded,  the  former  by 
Archbishop  Chichcle,  the  latter  by  William  of 
Waynflete,  both  Wykehamists,  and  imitators 
of  Wykeham.  B  rase  nose  was  founded  in  1509, 
Corpus  Christi— designed  to  foster  the  44  New 
Learning" — by  Bishop  Fox,  in  1516.  Christ 
Church  was  begun  under  the  name  of 
Cardinal  College  b\*  Wolsey,  and  completed 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546.  Trinity  (1554), 
which  occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier  college 
for  Durham  monks,  and  St.  John's  (1555) 
are  the  offspring  of  the  Marian  reaction : 
Jesus  (1571),  Wadham  (1609),  and  Pembroke 
(1624)  of  the  Reformation.  Worcester,  on 
the  site  of  the  hall  once  occupied  by 
Gloucester  monks,  dates  from  1714.  Keble, 
founded  in  1870,  is  the  monument  of  the 
44  Oxford  movement."  The  ancient  Magdalen 
Hall  was  endowed  and  incorporated  as  Hert- 
ford College  in  1874. 

The  coUegee  had  originally  been  intended 
only  as  a  means  of  support  for  poor  scholars ; 
but  their  superior  disc  ipline  led  to  the  practice 
of  sending  wealthier  boys  as  44  commoners," 
or  paying  Ijoarders,  to  them.  The  Re- 
formation for  a  time  nearly  emptied  the  uni- 
versity ;  most  of  the  halls  disappeared,  and 
the  code  of  statutes  imposed  upon  the 
university  during  the  chancellorship  of  7 
completed  its  transformation  into 
gate  of  colleges,  by  giving  the  44 . 
Council "  of  heads  of  houses  the  sole  initiative 
in  university  legislation. 

From  the  time  of  the  Restoration  learning 
declined,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  Oxford 
gradually  sank  into  a  state  of  intellectual 
torpor.  The  first  sign  of  reviving  fife  is  the 
distinction  between  what  were  afterward* 
called 44  Pass  "  and 44  Honour  "  examinations  in 
1802,  followed  by  foundation  of  44  Honour 
Schools,"  in  classics  and  mathematics  in 
1807.  And  the  44  Oxford  movement "  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  intellectual,  as  well  as 
the  ecclesiastical,  activity  of  the  university. 
The  era  of  University  Reform  begins  with  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  of 
Inquiry  in  1850.  The  Act  of  1854  abolished 
the  subscription  to  the  Articles  hitherto  re- 
quired at  matriculation  and  on  admission  to 
the  B.A.  degree,  and  aptH>inted  an  executive 
commission  which  abolished  the  local  restric- 
tions of  scholarships  and  fellowships.  The 
abolition  of  tests  for  the  higher  degrees  was 
delayed  till  1871.    The  commission  of  1877 


founded  or  augmented  professorships  at  the 
expense  of  the  colleges,  limited  the  tenure  of 
44  idle  "  fellowships,  and  almost  completely 
removed  clerical  restrictions.  Women  were 
admitted  to  honours  examinations  in  1884. 

The  stories  which  attribute  the  foundation 
of  Cambridge  to  Cantaber,  a  mythical  Spanish 
prince,  or  to  Sigebert,  King  of  the  East 
Angles  in  the  seventh  century,  are  among 
the  stupidest  of  historical  fabrications.  The 
first  authentic  notice  of  Cambridge  a*  a  seat  of 
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learning  ia  in  1209,  when  some  of  the  students 
who  left  Oxford,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
til rhances  of  that  year,  established  themselves 
at  Cambridge.  In  1221)  came  an  immigration 
of  students  who  had  left  Paris  on  account  of 
the  great  quarrel  of  that  university  with  the 
Friars.  To  this  year  belongs  the  first  legal 
recognition  of  the  university  and  its  chan- 
cellor. It  now  appears  to  be  organised  after 
the  model  of  Oxford,  and  its  history  is  marked 
by  the  same  struggle  for  independence  against 
the  bishop,  and  the  same  sanguinary  street- 
fights  between  "Town"  and  "Gown,"  or 
"  rsorth  "  and  "  South,"  and  the  chancellor 
gradually  acquired  nearly  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion, though  exemption  of  the  university  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  metro- 
politan was  not  fully  established  till  1434. 
The  statutes  by  which  the  university  has  been 
nominally  governed  down  to  the  nineteenth 
century  were  imposed  upon  it  by  royal 
authority  in  1570,  chiefly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Whitgift,  then  Master  of  Trinity. 
They  virtually  destroyed  the  democratic  gov- 
ernment of  the  masters  by  the  powers  which 
they  conferred  upon  the  heads  of  colleges. 

In  mediaeval  times  Cambridge  had  never 
enjoyed  the  European  celebrity  of  Oxford; 
but  "tho  English  Reformation  was  a  Cam- 
bridge movement.  From  that  time,  but 
still  more  conspicuously  after  the  Restora- 
tion, to  the  nineteenth  century,  the  supe- 
riority in  intellectual  activity  was,  as 
Mucuulay  boasts,  "  on  the  side  of  tho  less 
ancient  and  less  splendid  university."  It 
was.  in  the  main,  the  impulse  given  to 
mathematical  study  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
long  resident  in  "the  university  as  Fellow 
of  Trinity  and  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
which  saved  Cambridge  from  the  stag- 
nation of  eightcenth-centurv  Oxford.  The 
lists-of  the  Mathematical  "  Tripos  "  date  from 
1747.  The  Claisical  Tripos  was  founded  in 
1824.  Women  were  first  regularly  admitted 
to  Tripos  examinations  in  1881. 

The  first'  college  at  Cambridge,  Peterhouse, 
was  founded  by  Hugh  Balsham,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  in  the  year  1284,  upon  the  model  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  the  rule  of  Merton 
being  constantly  appealed  to  in  the  statutes. 
Michaelhouse  (now  extinct)  was  founded  in 
1324.  Clare  in.  1326,  the  King's  Hall  by 
Edward  III.  in  1327.  Pembroke  in  1347, 
Oonville  (called  Gonville  and  Caius  since  its 
refoundation  by  Dr.  Caius  in  1668)  in  1348, 
Trinity  Hall  in  1330.  Corpus  Christi  by  the 
Cambridge  guilds  of  Corpus  Christi  and  of 
St.  Mary  in  1352.  King's  was  founded  in 
144'  by  Henrv  VI.,  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  suppressed  44  alien  Priories."  Queens' 
owes  its  origin  (1448^  to  his  consort,  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou.  beini;  re-founded  in  1461 
by  Elizabeth  Widville.  consort  of  Edward 
IV.  St.  Catherine's  was  founded  in  1473; 
Je>us  in  14D6  ;  Christ's  incorporating  an 
earlier    college   for   training  schoolmaster* 


called  God's  House)  in  1505;  St.  John's,  on 
the  site  of  the  suppressed  Hospital  of  St. 
John,  in  1511 ;  Magdalene  in  1519.  Trinity 
College  (from  its  foundation  the  leading 
college  in  tho  University)  was  erected  b\ 
Henry  VIII.,  in  1546,  on  the  site  of  tbr 
suppressed  Michaelhouse  and  King's  Hall 
Emmanuel  was  founded  by  a  Puritan  ia 
1584  :  Sidney  Sussex  dates  from  1598,  Down- 
ing from  1800.  The  legislation  of  1864 
1856,  1871,  and  1877,  in  regard  to  Cambridge 
has  been  similar  to  that  relating  to  Oxford. 

The  first  Scottish  university  waa  foundi-4 
at  St.  Andrews,  in  1411,  by  Ajchbisho; 
Henry  Wardlaw.  It  owed  its  existent* 
in  a  measure  to  tho  schism  in  the  papacy,  in 
which  Scotland  adhered  to  the  French  Pope* 
of  Avignon,  and  England  to  the  Roman  line 
Although  exempted  from  the  obligation  oi 
acknowledging  Clement  VII.,  the  schism 
added  to  the  unpopularity  and  consequent 
ill-treatment  to  which  Scottish  students  had 
always  been  more  or  less  exposed  at  Oxford. 
At  St.  Andrews  the  bishop  and  his  succes- 
sors were  appointed  chancellors.  The  head 
of  tho  university,  however,  was  (as  in  all 
the  Continental  universities),  the  Lord 
Rector,  who  was  and  still  is  elected  by  the 
students.  St.  Salvator's  College  was  founded 
by  Bishop  Kennedy,  in  1 4.V.,  that  of  St. 
Leonard  by  the  boy  -  Archbishop  Stewart 
and  Prior  Hepburn,  "in  1512.  These  two 
colleges  are  now  amalgamated.  The  founda- 
tion of  St.  Mary's  or"  New  College,"  waa  begun 
by  Archbishop  James  Beaton  in  1537,  and 
completed  by  his  two  immediate  successors. 

The  University  of  Glasoow  was  founded 
in  1450  bv  Bishop  Turn  bull.  The  bishop* 
were  constituted  chancellors.  As  at  Paris  the 
university  was  divided  into  four  "  nations," 
whose  "  Proctors  "  elected  the  Rector.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  university  fell  into 
complete  decay.  Its  revival  dates  from  thr 
appointment  of  the  accomplished  humanist, 
Andrew  Melville,  to  the  pnneipal&hip  of  the 
■  College  of  Glasgow,"  within  the  university, 
endowed  out  of  Church  estates  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Town  Council  by  Queen 
Mary.  Henceforth  the  university  and  col- 
lege became  practically  identical.  The  prin 
cipalship  of  Melville  marks  the  close  of  the 
mediaeval  or  Aristotelian  period  in  Scottish 
education.  By  him  the  study  of  Greek  and  the 
Logic  of  Ramus  were  first  introduced  into  the 
universities.  Classical  scholarship,  and  espe- 
cially Greek,  have,  however,  never  nourished 
in  the  Scottish  universities.  The  prominence 
still  accorded  to  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic 
in  their  curriculum,  remains  a  witness  to 
their  mediaeval  origin. 

The  University  of  Abudbex  was  founded  in 
1494  by  Bishop  Elphinston.  The  foundation  of 
Aberdeen  was  designed  to  be  a  m«ans  of  civi- 
lising the  Highlands  and  educating  its  clergy. 
A  small  college,  subsequently  caiW  King' J 
College,  was  provided  for  by  the  founder 
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Marischal  College  was  founded  in  1593.  Its 
assumed  power  of  conferring  degrees  was 
recognised  by  Parliament  in  1621. 

What  is  now  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
has  grown  out  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
founded  in  1582  by  the  Town  Council  on  the 
model  of  Calvin's  44  Academy  "  at  Geneva. 
The  power  of  conferring  degrees  seems  to 
have  been  from  the  first  assumed  by  the 
college  (unless  it  was  conferred  by  some  lost 
charter),  and  was  recognised  by  Act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  in  1621.  Tho  College 
eventually  came  to  bo  called  a  "  University." 
It  remained  under  tho  government  of  the 
Town  Council  till  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  is  now  organised  like  the  other  Scottish 
universitiei,  the  administration  resting  chiefly 
with  the  professors. 

The  idea  of  founding  a  university  at 
Dckham  dates  from  the  days  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  actually  established  a  college  there. 
The  present  university  was  founded  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  in  1831,  incor- 
porated by  royal  charter,  and  liberally  en- 
dowed with  a  portion  of  the  capitular  estates. 
There  are  two  colleges  at  Durham,  University 
College  and  Hatfield  Hall ;  and  the  Colleges 
of  Medicine  and  Physical  Science  at  New- 
oastle-on-Tyne  are  fully  incorporated  with 
the  university. 

The  University  of  London  was  founded  bv 
Royal  Charters  aud  Act  of  Parliament  in  1826. 
In  1898  provision  was  made  for  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  this  Unirersity  as  a  teaching  body. 

Victoria  University,  consisting  of  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  and  other  colleges  in 
the  North  of  England,  received  a  royal 
charter  in  1880. 

Other  English  Universities  are :— Birming- 
ham (1900),  Liverpool  (1903),  Leeds  (1904), 
.Sheffield  (1905),  and  Bristol  (1909). 

The  University  of  Wales,  comprising  the 
University  College  of  Wales  (Abervatwith), 
of  North  Wales  (Bangor),  and  of  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  (Cardiff),  received 
a  charter  in  1893. 

The  Irish  Universities  Act,  190ft,  provided 
for  the  foundation  of  two  new  universities  in 
Ireland,  having  their  seats  at  Dublin  and 
Belfast,  and  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Royal 
University. 

The  University  Extension  movement  began 
with  Cambridge  in  1872,  and  has  been  pro- 
muted  by  other  universities  throughout  the 
I'.nglish-spmking  world 

Hubur,  Unaliik  Unit*  nit  it* ;  Ingram,  Memo- 
rial* of  Oxford  ;  Anntey,  M\in\m<tnt>\  Aeadtnxica  ; 
Sf atnt**  of  tht  ColUgt*  of  Oxford,  l&M ;  H*povU 
of  ih*  Howl  Commistioiu  of  IOSO  and  1877; 
KantidslI,  Unirertitiet;  J.  B.  MuUtmror,  Uiotory 
of  Cambridg*  ;  Docummtt  relating  to  the  UUtory 
of  Cambridge  •  Do&n  Peacock.  Observation*  on  tho 
Statntt*  of  Cambridge,  tc. ;  Lyons.  Uitt.  of  St. 
Andm*;  Sir  A  Onuit,  Story  of  tht  Unirtrnty  of 
Edinburgh. 


University 
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Bill,  The  Ikish.  Tho 
as  introduced  by  Mr. 


Gladstone  in  1873  was,  that  the  exclusive 
connection  between  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  the  University  of  Dublin,  was  to  cease, 
and  that  that  college,  as  well  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Queen's  Colleges,  excepting  that  at 
Galway  —  which  was  to  be  dissolved  —  and 
also  several  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  wore 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  regarding 
the  university  as  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
college.  Theology,  moral  philosophy,  and 
modern  history  were  excluded  from  the 
regular  University  course,  and  there  were 
certain  limitations  on  professorial  freedom  of 
speech.  The  bill  was  soon  opposed  on  all 
sides,  and  the  second  reading  was  lost  bv  287 
to  284. 

Ushant,  The  Battle  ok,  was  fought 
on  July  27,  1778,  between  the  English  and 
French  fleets.  The  former,  under  tho  com- 
mand of  Keppel,  consisted  of  thirty  vessels ; 
tho  latter  of  thirty-two.  After  a  fight  which 
lasted  three  hours,  each  fleet  returned  to  its 
own  harbour,  without  having  captured  or  de- 
stroyed one  of  its  opponents  ships.  There 
was  a  general  outcry  against  so  dishonour- 
able an  engagement,  and  Keppel  (o.v.)  at- 
tempted to  throw  the  blame  oi  his  ill-success 
ui>on  his  subordinate,  Palliser,  who  recrimi- 
nated upon  his  chief.  A  court-martial  was 
held,  which,  however,  resulted  in  the  acquittal 
of  Keppel.  As  Keppel  represented  tho  Whig 
Opposition  and  Palliser  the  court  party,  the 
dispute  received  a  political  significance. 

Uuher,  Jamss,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
{b.  1581,  d.  1656),  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  was  ordained  in  1601. 
In  1615  he  was  employed  in  drawing  up 
articles  for  the  Irish  Church ;  and  five  years 
later  whs  appointed  Bishop  of  Meath,  from 
which  post  no  was  promoted  in  1624  to  be 
Archbishop  of  Armagh.  When  the  Irish 
Rebellion  broke  out  he  escaped  to  England, 
and  received  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle.  IUb 
chief  historical  work  is  entitled  Britanniearum 
Eecltiiarum  Antiquitatet. 

Usury.  [Interest.] 

Utrecht,  The  Peace  of,  was  signed 
March  31,  1713.  Several  times  during  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  negotiations 
had  been  set  on  foot  between  England  and 
France.  In  1706,  after  the  battle  of  Ramil- 
lies,  Louis  suggested  a  new  partition  treaty, 
"  by  which  he  would  consent  to  acknowledge 
Quuen  Anne  in  England,  to  give  the  Dutch 
the  barrier  they  demanded,  to  grant  great 
commercial  advantages  to  the  maritime 
i»owers,  and  to  surrender  Spain  and  the 
Indies  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  if  only  he 
could  preserve  for  his  grandson,  Philip,  a 
kingdom  in  Italy  consisting  of  Milan,  Naples, 
and  Sicily."  But  the  Emperor  saw  that  the 
Dutch  barrier  would  be  taken  from  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
therefore  from  his  son  ;  and  Marlborough  was 
anxious  to  continue  the  war  for  his  own  sake. 
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The  Dutch  were  therefore  induced  to  reject  the 
demands.  In  1709,  after  tho  battle  of  Oudcn- 
arde,  the  French  king  again  tried  to  treat.  The 
allien  now  demanded  the  resignation  of  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  succession,  together  with 
the  restoration  of  Newfoundland  to  England. 
Louis  represented  that  his  grandson  would 
refuse  to  be  altogether  crownlcss.  Thereupon 
the  allies  demanded  that  if  Philip  would  not 
resign  Spain  within  two  months,  Louis  was 
to  pledge  himself  to  join  the  allies  in  expelling 
him  thence.    Next  year  the  negotiations  of  the 

Erevious  year  were  resumed  at  Gertruyden- 
urg.  In  the  interval  the  French  had  fought 
and  lost  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  The 
demands  of  the  previous  year  wore  renewed, 
hut  at  length  the  English  and  Dutch  waived 
the  point  of  the  assistance  of  Louis  in 
ejecting  his  grandson.  But  the  opposition  of 
Savoy  and  Austria  rendered  general  negotia- 
tions impossible.  In  Jan.,  1711,  for  the  6rst 
time,  proposals  wore  made  from  tho  Bide  of  the 
allies.  In  Jan.,  1712,  the  congress  of  Utrecht 
opened.  By  April,  1713,  all  the  treaties  were 
«igned  except  that  between  France  and  the 
Empire  and  Emperor.  In  the  course  of  1714 
they  also  were  concluded  at  Rastadt  and 
Baden.  The  terms  of  the  principal  treaties 
were:  (1)  Between  England  and  France. 
The  Protestant  succession,  through  the  house 
of  Hanover,  was  secured  ;  tho  Pretender  was 
to  be  compelled  to  quit  France ;  a  permanent 
severance  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain 
was  solemnly  promised;  Newfoundland, 
Acadia,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  were 
ceded  to  England.  (2)  The  Dutch  secured  a 
strong  fortress  barrier  ;  tho  Spanish  Nether- 
lands were  handed  over  to  them,  and  Lille  was 
given  back  to  France.  (3)  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
secured  Sicily  and  the  title  of  king.  (4)  Tho 
treaty  between  Spain  and  England,  signed  in 
July,  granted  to  England  the  possession  of 
(Gibraltar  and  Minorca  [Barrier  Treat v]  ; 
by  the  Assiento,  a  contract  signed  at  Madrid, 
the  grant  of  slave  trade  was  withdrawn  from 
France  and  given  to  England. 

Dumont,  Recruit  dr  TmiU, ;  Lecky.  Hut.  of 
the  EiQhttenth  Catury. 

"Oxbridge,  The  Treaty  op  (Jan.  and 
Feb.,  1645),  is  the  name  given  to  tho  futile 
attempts  at  an  understanding  made  between 
the  commissioners  of  the  king  and  the  Par- 
liament at  the  beginning  of  1645.  But  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the  demands  of  the 
Parliamentarian  party  were  too  exorbitant  to 
be  granted,  for  they  demanded  not  only  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy,  but  also  the  eatal>- 
lishment  of  the  Directory  instead  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  To  these  requirements 
they  added  the  command  of  tho  army  and 
navy,  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  Ireland. 
The  king  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  go  such 
lengths,  and  after  some  three  weeks  had  been 
wasted,  it  was  once  more  seen  that  the  final 
appeal  would  have  to  be  made  to  the  sword. 


V acorn agi,  The,  were  an  ancient  British 
tribe  who  possessed  the  country  forming  the 
modern  shires  of  Banff,  Elgin,  and  Nairn, 
with  the  east  part  of  Inverness  and  Bnemv 
in  Aberdeenshire.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  between  the  Dumnonii  anil 
the  Moray  Firth,  and,  according  to  Professor 
Rhys,  extended  "  from  the  Ness  to  the  upp.  r 
course  of  the  Dee,  and  from  the  Moray  Firth 
into  the  heart  of  Perthshire.'' 
Rh  K  Celtic  Britain. 

Vagabonds,  The  Act  against  (1704  , 
empowered  all  justices  of  the  peace  to  arrest 
such  able-liodied  men  as  should  be  found 
wandering  about  without  any  lawful  caUing 
or  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  hand 
them  over  as  recruits  to  her  Slajesty's  officer?. 
It  was  strongly  approved  of  by  Marlborough, 
who  hoped  thereby  to  recruit  his  annv,  but 


was  bitterly  opposed  by  Nottingham, 
opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  chiefly, 
however,  because  of  the  objection  felt  by  the 
Tories  towards  a  standing  army.  In  the 
Upper  House  the  bill  was  made  the  occasion 
for  attacking  the  mean  conduct  of  Sir  Nathan 
Wright. 

Vagrancy  Acts.  Enactments  against 
vagrancy  began  with  the  Statutes  of  Laliourers 
(the  first  in  1349),  which  aimed  at  securing 
cheap  labour,  and  treated  the  labourers  who 
wandered  in  search  of  better  terras  as  crimi- 
nals. By  the  Act  of  1 388 — the  origin  of  the 
English  poor  law — the  labourer  was  forbidden 
to  leave  the  hundred  where  he  served  without 
a  passport  from  his  hundred  declaring  the 
cause  of  his  journey.  In  1414  justices  of  the 
|>eace  were  empowered  to  recover  fugitive 
labourers  by  writ  in  whatever  part  of  the 
country  they  might  be,  and  were  given  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  over  all  offences  committed 
by  them.  Tudor  legislation  on  the  subject 
is  "  written  in  blood,"  and  marks  the  terror 
felt  in  the  break-up  of  mediaeval  society  at 
tho  bands  of  vagrants  wandering  over  the 
country.  The  Act  of  1530  empowered  justices 
and  borough  magistrates  to  cause  able-bodied 
vagrants  "to  be  tied  to  the  end  of  a  cart 
naked,  and  be  beaten  with  whips  throughout 
the  town  till  their  bodies  were  bloody."  Five 
years  later  it  was  added  that  they  were  to  be 
set  to  labour;  " ruttelcrs,"  i.e.,  vagabonds 
calling  themselves  serving  men,  were  to  have 
their  ears  mutilated,  and  for  the  second  offence 
to  be  hanged.  By  the  Act  of  1647  the 
vagrant  was  to  be  branded,  and  given  as  a 
slave  for  two  years  to  anyone  who  asked  for 
him,  and  if  no  one  would  take  him  he  was  to 
be  sent  back  to  his  birthplace,  and  set  to  work 
on  the  highways,  if  necessary  in  chains.  But 
this  was  felt  to  be  too  severe,  and  in  1549 
the  statute  was  repealed,  and  the  previous 
Acts  again  came  into  force.   The  Act  of  159J 
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ordering  vagrants  »o  be  whipped,  sent  to 
their  place  of  settlement,  and  there  placed  in 
the  bouse  of  correction,  and  that  of  1604, 
adding  the  branding  of  incorrigible  rogues, 
remained  in  force  till  1713.  The  present  law 
is  based  on  the  Act  of  1744  and  1824,  by 
which  tho  definitions  of  rogue  and  vugabond 
have  been  widely  extended,  and  attempts 
made  to  distinguish  between  various  classes 
of  offences.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  imprisonment  for  short  periods  has  taken 
the  place  of  whipping  and  branding.  It 
may  now  be  almost  stated  as  a  general  propo- 
sition that  any  person  of  bad  character  who 
prowls  about,"  apparently  for  an  unlawful 
purpose,  is  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  rogue  and 
a  vagabond." 

Stephen.  Hist.  Cr.m.  La*,  lii..  th  3i 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Valence,  Aylmer  ok  [d.  1260),  son  of 
Hugh  de  Lusignan  and  Isabella,  was  in  1250 
elected  Bishop  of  Winchester.  His  unpopu- 
larity  was  very  great,  both  with  the  barons 
and  the  clergy,  and  he  was  driven  out  of 
England  in  1258.  His  quarrel  with  Boni- 
face of  Savoy  in  1252  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  incidents  in  his  life.  It  was  said 
that  at  a  parting  banquet,  just  before  leaving 
England,  in  1258,  he  attempted  to  poison  some 
of  his  chief  opponents,  but  this  assertion  rests 
on  no  very  authentic  basis. 

Valence,  Aylmer  de,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke (d.  1324),  was  the  son  of  William  do 
Valence  (q.v.).  He  was  placed  by  Edward  I. 
in  command  of  the  army  against  Roln-rt 
Bruce,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  him  at 
Methven,  but  in  130"  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Scots  at  IiOtidon  Hill.  Shortly  after 
the  death  of  Edward  I.  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand in  Scotland,  and  became  one  of  the 
royal  ministers.  He  was  one  of  the  Ordainers 
(1310),  and  was  present  nt  the  battle  of 
Bannoekburn  (1314).  He  strongly  opposed 
Gaveston,  and  took  him  prisoner  at  Scar- 
lx>rough,  but  it  was  without  his  knowledge 
that  the  favourite  was  seized  by  Warwick, 
and  beheaded  without  trial.  This  violent 
conduct  on  the  jmrt  of  Warwick  and  Iwin- 
caster  alienated  Pembroke,  who  then  endea- 
voured to  form  a  middle  party  between 
Ijtncaster  and  the  king,  and  from  May,  1318, 
to  1321  may  be  regarded  as  prime  minister. 
He  opposed  Ijunaster  in  1322,  and  was  one 
of  the  judges  before  whom  Lancaster  was  tried. 
In  1324  Pembroke  was  sent  over  to  France 
by  the  king,  where  he  died— murdered,  it  was 
■nd,  by  the  orders  of  (jueen  Isabella. 

Valence,  William  i>k  (</.  1296),  was  the 
sim  of  Hugh  de  Lusignan  and  Isabella,  widow 
of  Kinif  John,  and  consequently  half-brother 
to  Henry  III.,  from  whom  he  received  the 
earldom  of  Pembroke.  He  made  himself 
extremely  unpopular  in  England,  and  in  1258 
was  ••x|M'lled  from  the  country.  He  subse- 
quently returned,  fought  for  the  king,  and 


after  the  battle  of  Lewes  had  to  flee,  while 
his  lands  were  confiscated.  The  defeat  of  the 
barons  restored  him  his  possessions,  and  he 
subsequently  received  large  grants  of  land 
from  the  crown. 

Valentia,  or  Valentiana,  was  probably 
the  Koman  name  of  the  district  between  the 
Walls  of  Severus  and  Antoninus,  comprising 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  Northumberland, 
and  Cumberland.  In  369  the  country  between 
the  two  walls  was  won  back  from  the  Celtic 
tribes  by  Theodosius,  and  given  its  new 
name,  Valentia,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Valens.  Mr.  Skene,  however,  is  inclined 
to  throw  considerable  doubt  upon  the  usual 
theory  that  Valentia  lay  between  the  two 
malls,  and  suggests  that  it  may  in  reality 
have  been  Wales. 

Val-es  Dunes,  The  Battle  or  f  1047). 
was  fought  between  Duke  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, aided  by  King  Henry  I.  of  France, 
and  the  rebellious  Norman  barons.  William's 
victory  was  complete,  and  firmly  established 
his  power.  Val  cs-Dunos,  tho  scene  of  the 
buttle,  is  a  broad  plain  not  far  from  Caen. 

Valetta,  La,  the  capital  of  Malta  (q.v.), 
was  besieged  from  Sept.,  1798,  to  Sept.,  1800, 
by  a  force  of  Maltese  and  English,  who  were 
anxious  to  drive  the  French  out  of  tho  island. 
After  being  reduced  to  tho  verge  of  starvation 
the  French  garrison,  commanded  by  General 
Vaubois,  were  compelled  to  surrender  to 
General  Pigot. 

Vancouver's  Island,  on  the  west  coast 
of  North  America,  separated  from  the  main- 
hind  by  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  .Johnstone 
Strait,  and  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  was  in  1849 
granted  to  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In 
1859  it  became  a  crown  colony,  and  in  1866 
was  incorporated  with  British  Columbia  (q.v.), 
whilst  five  years  later  the  whole  province 
became  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  (q.v.). 
The  capital  of  the  island  is  Victoria,  which 
has  a  population  of  about  17.000:  and  the 
chief  sources  of  its  wealth  are  gold  and  coal, 
and  fisheries.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
which  ends  at  Vancouver  city,  on  the  main- 
land, has  Bensibly  increased  its  importance  and 
favoured  its  development. 

Van  Diemen's  Land.  [Australia.] 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  the  Eluer  \h.  1589,  d. 
1655),  was  employed  on  diplomatic  business 
by  Charles  I.,  and  sulwequently  became 
treasurer  of  the  royal  household.  In  1639 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  through 
the  quern's  influence.  Ho  was  a  bitter  op- 
ponent of  Strafford,  and  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  his  conviction  He  held  hi-» 
secretaryship  till  Nov..  1641,  though  he  de- 
cidedly inclined  towards  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament,  but  retired  into  private  lib 
after  being  deprived  of  his  offices.  Clarendon 
says  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  king's  coun- 
sellors who  stayed  with  Parliament,  and  that. 
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*'  though  he  concurred  in  all  the  malicious 
designs  against  the  king,  and  ugainst  the 
Church,  he  grew  into  the  hatred  and  contempt 
of  those  who  had  made  most  use  of  him,  and 
died  in  universal  reproach." 

Vane,  Sut  Hexrt  (A.  1612,  d.  1662},  the  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Comptroller  of  the  King's 
Household,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Magdalen  Hall.  Oxford.  In  1635 
he  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  of  which  colony 
he  was  elected  governor,  but  after  a  year's 
tenure  of  the  office  his  advocacy  of  unlimited 
religious  liberty  lost  him  his  post,  and  he 
returned  to  England  in  1637.  In  the  Long 
Parliament  he  l*ecamc  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Hoot  and  Branch  party,  and  his  evidence 
played  an  important  part  in  Strafford's  trial. 
In  July.  1643,  Vane  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  negotiate  the  alliance  with 
Scotland,  and  it  was  by  his  skill  that  the  clause 
"  according  to  the  Word  of  God,"  was  inserted 
in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  In  the 
Parliament  Vane  was  recognised  throughout 
as  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  Indcpcn- 
dents,  and  sided  with  that  party  and  with  the 
army  against  the  Presbyterians  in  1647.  Vane 
disapproved  of  the  violation  of  the  Parliament 
by  Pride's  Purge,  and  took  no  part  in  the  king's 
trial.  He  wan  chosen  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State  of  the  Republic,  but  refused 
the  proposed  <*ath  approving  of  the  punishment 
of  the  king.  As  head  of  the  commission 
governing  the  navy,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  drawing  up  the  scheme  for  the 
constitution  of  a  new  Parliament,  he  played  a 
very  important  part  during  this  period ;  but 
his  persistency  in  pressing  forward  the  passing 
of  his  measure,  and  refusing  Cromwell's  plan, 
led  the  general  to  expel  the  Hump  (1653). 
In  1656  he  wrote  a  tract  entitled  A  Healing 
Qttettion  Propounded,  proposing  the  calling  of 
a  general  convention  to  establish  a  free  con- 
stitution, for  which  he  was  summoned  before 
the  Protector's  council,  and  imprisoned  at 
Carisbrooke  for  three  months.  In  Hichard 
Cromwell's  Parliament,  Vane  represented 
Whitchurch,  and  headed  the  opposition  to  the 
now  government.  When  the  restored  Hump 
quarrelled  with  the  armv,  Vane  took  part 
with  the  armv,  and  acted  in  the  Council  of 
State  established  by  it.  Cm  the  second  re- 
8toration  of  the  Rump,  Vane  was  punished 
by  being  expelled  from  Parliament  (Jan., 
1660),  and  relegated  to  his  estates  in  Durham. 
On  the  return  of  the  king  he  was  arrested 
(July,  1660),  and  wholly  excepted  from  the 
amnesty,  though  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
Houses  should  petition  Charles  to  spare  his 
life.  After  two  years'  imprisonment  he  was 
tried  (June,  1662),  and  sentenced  to  death, 
the  king  thinking,  as  he  wrote  to  Clarendon, 
that  he  was  too  dangerous  a  man  to  live  if  he 
could  honestly  be  put  out  of  the  way.  He 
was  executed 'on  June  14,  1662. 

Forst«r.  BWf  i»*  St  iff  ram,  vol.  ir. ;  Clarendon, 
Wet.  of  the  Rebellion.  [(J.  H.  P.  ] 


Vanaittart.  Hexby,  was  a  Madras 
civilian  selected  to  succeed  Clive  in  the 
government  of  Bengal  (1760).  He  deter- 
mined to  depose  Meer  Jaffier  and  place  Meer 
Cossini  as  ruler  in  his  stead.  La  this  plan, 
however,  he  was  opposed  by  several  mem- 
bers of  his  council.  His  attempts  to  forve 
revenue  reforms  on  Meer  Cossim  ended  in  the 
massacre  of  Patna  (q.v.),  and  the  restoration 
of  Meer  Jaffier.  Notwithstanding  the  ill- 
success  which  attended  his  measures  generally. 
Mr.  Vansittart  seems  to  have  been  a  man  ><f 
very  good  intentions.  He  attempted  to  cheek 
the  illegitimate  trading  which  the  Company's 
servants  carried  on  for  their  own  benefit.  In 
1765  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  in  1769 
was  appointed  one  of  a  company  of  three 
"  Supervisors  "  sent  out  to  India  by  the  Com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  investigation  and  re- 
form. On  their  voyage  to  Hindustan  the 
frigate  in  which  these  gentlemen  were  em- 
barked, disappeared  in  an  unaccountable  w«y, 
nothing  having  ever  been  heard  of  its  unfor- 
tunate passengers  from  that  day. 

Varaville,  The  Battle  of  (1058),  waa 
fought  by  William  of  Normandy  against  the 
combined  forces  of  France  and  Anjou.  The 
latter  were  completely  routed,  and  shortly 
afterwards  peace  was  made.  Varaville  is  on 
the  Ihve,  not  far  from  Falaisc. 

Vassalage  is  a  word  signifying  the  con- 
dition of  feudal  dependence.  The  term  roMw 
(from  a  Celtic  word  originally  meaning  "a 
growing  youth  ")  appears  first  in  Merovingian 
chronicles  and  charters  in  the  sense  of  an  un- 
free  person,  while  in  the  Carolingian  period  it 
is  used  for  a  freeman  who  has  commended  him- 
self to  some  more  powerful  person  or  corpora- 
tion. Commendation  was  symbolised  by  the 
act  of  homage,  which  was  accompanied  by  an 
oath  of  fealty.  But  at  first  the  relation  was 
a  purely  personal  one,  and  implied  no  change 
in  the  ownership  of  the  land.  It  was  only 
when  the  beneficiary  tie,  that  relation  which 
arose  from  the  grant  of  a  benefice  with  the 
obligation  of  service,  was  united  to  com- 
mendation that  the  status  known  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages  as  vassalage  was  perfected. 

Frank  feudalism  arose  then  principally 
from  the  union  of  the  beneficial  system  and 
commendation.  Though  commendation  fre- 
quently occurs  in  England,  its  part  in  the 
creation  of  the  English  nobility  by  sen-ice, 
and  of  the  semi-feudal  condition  of  things 
immediately  l>efore  the  Conquest,  is  of  com- 
paratively small  importance  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  coHiitattu  and  that  of  the  English 
judicial  system.  The  word  MM**,  or  e*»*alu*, 
19  of  very  rare  occurrence  before  the  Conquest '. 
though  as  early  as  Alfred  the  term  is  applied 
by  Asser  to  the  thanes  of  Somerset.  The 
Conquest  itself  universalised  a  feudal  tenure 
of  land  of  the  Continental  type,  and  with  the 
thing  came  the  name.  [FErDAUs*.] 

Stubbs,  Con*/.  Hi*t.,  i.  $  65,  93,  where  an  ma- 
count  of  Continental  T&mlage  is  pv«n  ;  Waits. 
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Vavassour  (Ft.  Vataunr)  wu  a  Bmall 
landowner.  The  word  lias  been  variously 
explained  as  signifying  a  person  next  in  dig- 
nity to  a  baron,  or  merely  a  middle-class  pro- 
prietor. Probably  a  vavassour  is  correctly 
denned  as  "  a  sub- vassal  holding  a  small 
fief."  The  word  is  used  in  the  prologue  to 
the  Canterbury  Tales  in  reference  to  the 
Franklin. 

Vellore  Mutiny,  The  (July,  1806). 
Veil  ore,  a  fortress  eighty-eight  miles  west  of 
Madras,  had  been  selected  as  the  residence  of 
the  family  of  Tippoo  (q.v.J.  Here  they  were 
treated  with  great  liberality  by  the  English 
government;  but  made  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities to  foment  a  deep  spirit  of  disaffection 
in  the  native  srmy — a  design  in  which  they 
were  greatly  aided  by  various  innovations 
introduced  by  the  adjutant-general  into  the 
military  code.  An  insurrection  broke  out 
early  in  July,  1806,  by  the  seizure  of  the 
powder  magazine  and  the  assault  of  the 
European  barracks.  About  170  of  the  Eng- 
lish troops  were  wounded  or  killed,  and 
thirteen  officers  of  the  garrison  were  shun. 
The  surviving  English  troops,  however,  man- 
aged to  hold  their  position  till  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  Gillespie  with  succour  from  A  ret. 
An  investigation  succeeded  in  fixing  the 
greater  guiltof  the  revolt  on  the  Tippoo  family, 
who  were  accordingly  removed  to  Calcutta. 

Venner,  Thomas  (</.  1661),  a  wine- 
cooper  by  trade,  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Fifth-Monarchy  men,  who  appeared  in  arms 
in  London  in  Jan.,  1661,  demanding  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  of  Christ. 
The  rising  was  suppressed,  and  Venner  and 
sixteen  others 


Venezuela,  Relations  with.  The  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain  with  Venezuela  have 
turned  mainly  on  a  long-standing  dispute  as 
to  the  boundary  between  the  Republic  and 
the  colony  of  British  Guiana.  The  Venezue- 
lans derive  their  territorial  claims  from  Spain, 
tho  British  from  tho  Dutch,  who  ceded  the 
colony  to  them  in  1814.  As  a  result  of  Pre- 
sident  Cleveland's  message  to  Congress  at  the 
end  of  1895  demanding  that  the  dispute  should 
be  submitted  to  arbitration,  the  question  for 
a  time  assumed  a  highly  critical  aspect  as  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
and  a  Boundary  Commission  was  appointed 
by  the  latter  Power  to  investigate  the 
question.  In  1897  the  dispute  was  referred 
to  arbitration,  and  in  1899  it  was  settled  by 
the  award  of  the  Arbitration  Tribunal 
During  tho  revolution  in  1901,  outrages  were 
committed  on  British  and  other  European 
persons  and  property.  In  1902  Great  Britain, 
with  other  Powers,  sent  claims  against  Vene- 
zuela, and  after  an  ultimatum  British  and 


The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal, which  decided  in  1904  that  the  Powers 
entitled  to  preferential 


Vere,  Sir  Fraxcu  (b.  1560,  d.  1609), 
accompanied  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (q.v.)  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  1587  was  present  at  the 
defence  of  Sluys  and  Bergen -op- Zoom,  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1596  he 
took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  and  in 
the  following  year  accompanied  Essex  in  his 
unfortunate  expedition  to  the  Azores.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1697  he  returned  to  the 
Low  Countries  as  Governor  of  Brill.  In 
1604  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  died. 

Vere,  Sib  Horace  (b.  1566,  d.  1635),  served 
with  his  brother,  Francis,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Sluys.  He  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  com- 
mand of  Brill  till  that  town  was  restored  to 
the  States  of  Holland  in  1616.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  he  was  set 
at  the  head  of  the  force  destined  by  James  L 
for  the  preservation  of  tho  Palatinate,  but  on 
this  occasion  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Tilly 
at  Mannheim.  He  w  as  created  Lord  Vere  of 
Tilbury  by  Charles  L  on  his  accession  to  the 
crown,  and  was 
in  1629. 


w  Ci c,  Robert  nz,  9th  Earl  of  Oxford, 
1st  Marquis  of  Dublin,  and  Duke  of  Ireland 
(dL  1392),  was  one  of  Richard  IL's  chief  fa- 
vourites and  advisers.  He  married  Philippe, 
daughter  of  Ingelram  de  Coucy,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Edward  III.,  but  subsequently, 
having  obtained  a  divorce  from  her,  he  married 
a  German  lady,  who  had  come  over  with 
Anne  of  Bohemia  (1387).  De  Vere  quickly 
acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  the  young 
king,  by  whom  in  1386  he  was  created  Marquis 
of  Dublin,  receiving  as  an  appanage  the  whole 
territory  and  lordship  of  Ireland.  In  the 
next  year  he  received  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Ireland,  and  became  practically  the  ruler  of 
England.  His  chief  opponent  was  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  who  was  actuated  more  by 
selfishness  than  nny  desire  for  good  govern- 
ment, and  compelled  the  king  to  assent  to  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  regency. 
After  a  feeble  attempt  at  resistance,  the  king 
had  to  give  way,  and  the  chief  favourites  were 
appealed  of  treason.  Among  these  was  De 
Vere,  who  raised  ■  small  body  of  troops,  and 
marched  against  Gloucester,  but  he  was  met 
at  Radcot  Bridge  (1387)  by  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
and,  finding  himself  outnumbered,  fled  to 
Ireland.  He  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  Par- 
liament, but  succeeded  in  making  good  his 
escape  to  the  Continent.    [Richakd  II.] 

 _ ,, .  1  ■■  ■■■ 
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Verneuil,THB  Battle  or  (Aug.  16, 1424), 
was  fought  by  the  English,  under  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  against  the  combined  " 
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Scotch  force,  commanded  by  Buchan,  Constable 
of  France.  The  want  of  discipline  in  the  French 
army,  and  the  misconduct  of  the  Lombard 
mercenaries,  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  victor)'  of  the  English.  The  French 
were  completely  routed,  and  out  of  a  force  of 
18,000  left  between  4,000  and  5,000  on  the 
field.  Amongst  those  who  fell  were  the  Con- 
stable, and  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  while  the 
Duke  of  Alencon  and  other  generals  were 
taken  prisoners.  This  victory  practically 
ensured  the  supremacy  of  the  English  in  the 
north  of  France.  Verneuil  is  one  of  the 
frontier  towns  of  Maine,  and  is  not  far  from 
Evreux. 

Verni comes  (or  Venicoxbs),  The,  were 
an  uncient  British  tribe  who  inhabited  part  of 
Perthshire,  the  whole  of  Angus,  and  a  large 
part  of  Kincardineshire.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Rhys  they  occupied  Mearn,  Angus,  and 
tho  east  of  Fife,  having  for  their  chief  town 
an  unidentified  place,  Orrea.  The  same  autho- 
rity regards  this  tribe,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  as  being  one  with  the  later  Maeata*, 
and  considers  them  to  have  been  on  the  whole 
neither  Goidelic  nor  Brythonic,  i.e.,  not 
Celtic  at  all  by  race,  but  members  of  the 
aboriginal  Picts. 

Rh?a,  Vtltic  Britain. 

Vernon,  Edward,  Admiral  (b.  1684,  d. 
1757),  was  the  son  of  James  Vernon  (q.v.). 
Entering  the  navy,  he  served  in  the  Vigo 
expedition,  and  was  captain  at  twenty-one, 
and  rear-admiral  at  twenty-four.  He  was 
member  of  Parliament  for  Penrhyn  and 
Portsmouth  from  1727  to  1741,  and  in  this 
position  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Walpolo. 
In  1799  he  was  despatched  to  the  Antilles 
with  a  fleet  to  destroy  the  Spanish  establish- 
ments there,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  to  seize 
Porto- Bull  i  from  an  insufficiency  of  force. 
In  1741  he  was  associated  with  Wentworth 
in  tho  disastrous  expedition  against  Cartha- 
gena.  But  even  this  failure  did  not  destroy 
his  popularity  at  home,  where  he  was  elected 
for  three  boroughs  at  once,  and  continued  to 
take  part  in  politics  for  some  years  afterwards. 
Stanhope,  Hi*t.  of  England. 

Vernon,  James  [Jl.  1708;,  was  a  "Whig 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  In 
Dec,  1697,  on  the  sudden  resignation  of  Sir 
William  Trumbull,  he  was  elevated  from  the 
post  of  Under-Secretary  to  that  of  Secretary 
of  State,  through  the  influence  of  Shrews- 
bury (q.v.).  Soon  afterwards,  in  conjunction 
with  Montague,  he  was  elected  for  West- 
minster. He  attempted  in  vain  to  moderate 
the  violence  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Resumption  Bill,  proposing  that  William 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  a  third  of  the  Irish 
grants.  When  the  Partition  Treaties  were 
discussed  he  carried  a  resolution  that  the 
House  would  support  the  king,  and  even  pro- 
posed that  William  should  1m-  authorised  to 
conclude  alliances.    On  the  accession  of  Anne 


he  was  dismissed  from  office.  He  waa,  mvs 
Kanke,  "  a  pliant  Whig,  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  he  knew  how  to  avoid  making  enemies 
of  those  he  was  obliged  to  injure ;  one  see* 
from  his  letters  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wa» 
ever  cautious,  even  in  his  warmest  confidences 
— a  caution  needful  in  one's  lifetime,  no 
doubt,  but  useless  to  posterity.  One  would 
gladly  have  seen  plainer  language  in  his  Cor- 
respondence." \  ernon's  Corrtapondene*  from 
1696  to  1708  was  edited  by  G.  P.  It.  James, 
in  three  volumes,  and  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  the  years  it  covers 
Kanke,  U M.  of  Eng. ;  MacnuUy,  Hut.  of  £115. 

Verona,  Congress  ok  (1822).  This  c<  in- 
gress, which  met  in  the  year  1822,  consisted 
of  the  representatives  of  the  five  great  powers 
of  Europe,  viz.,  England,  represented  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Strang-ford ; 
France,  represented  by  MM.  de  Mont- 
morency and  Chateaubriand  ;  Russia,  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  in  person  and  Count 
Nesselrode ;  Austria,  by  Prince  Metternich  ; 
and  Prussia,  by  Prince  Hardenberg.  The 
chief  topics  for  discussion  were:  (1)  The  in- 
surrection in  Greece  and  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  ;  (2)  the  evacuation  of 
Piedmont  and  Naples  by  the  Austrian  troops  . 
(3)  the  slave  trade,  which,  however,  could  not 
be  done  away  with  because  of  the  French 
interests  involved  in  that  traffic;  (4)  the 
question  of  the  independence  of  the  revolted 
South  American  States  and  tho  piracy  of  the 
neighbouring  seas;  (5)  the  question  as  to 
active  mterference  in  Spain.  On  this  last 
subject  England  was  isolated,  all  the  other 
powers  declaring  that  they  would  follow  the 
example  of  France  in  their  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Spain. 

VersaiUes,  The  Treaty  of  (Sep- 
tember, 1783),  closed  tho  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States.  The  principal  terms  of  the  Treat  y 
of  Versailles  were:  The  full  recognition  of 
tho  independence  of  the  United  States  on  the 
part  of  England,  with  the  recognition  of  the 
limits  of  that  republic,  which  also  kept  the 
right  of  fishing  in  the  Newfoundland  waters. 
England  returned  to  France  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquclon ;  in  the  West  Indies,  St.  Iaicia  and 
Tobago  ;  in  the  East,  Pondicherry,  Chandcr- 
nagore,  together  with  right  of  free  commerce. 
France  gave  up  the  island  of  New  Grenada, 
St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  St.  Kitta,  Nevis,  Mont- 
serrat,  and  others.  In  Africa  England  re- 
nounced Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  and 
restored  (roree.  but  was  guaranteed  the  posses- 
sion of  Fort  St.  James  and  the  river  Gambia, 
with  a  right  to  share  in  the  gum  trade  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Jean  to  Portendick. 
Permission  was  also  given  to  fortify  Dunkirk. 
As  regards  Spain,  Minorca  and  the  Floridas 
were  given  up  by  the  English,  who  were, 
however,  to  be  allowed  to  cut  log- wood  within 
certain  limits,  and  who  were  to  ha  ve  Providence 
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and  the  Bahama*  restored  to  them.  Holland 

yielded  Ncgapatam,  and  promised  not  to 

harass  English  navigation  in  the  Eastern  Seas. 

Koch  and  Schoell,  Uist.  de$  Trait*  <U  Pau; 
Martin,  MM.  <U  Franc*. 

Vespasian  was  sent  into  Britain  as 
41  legatus  legionum"  in  the  year  43  a.d.  In 
this  capacity,  according  to  Suetonius,  ho 
fought  thirty  battles  with  the  natives,  took 
twenty  of  their  towns,  and  subdued  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  After  attaining  the  Empire  (70 
a.d.)  ho  continued  to  take  some  interest  in 
Britain,  to  which  island  ho  sent  more  than 
one  army  for  the  purpose  of  conquest. 

Vexin,  The.  This  province,  which  lay 
on  the  borderland  of  France  and  Normandy 
had,  according  to  the  Norman  writers,  been 
ceded  by  King  Henry  I.  of  France  to  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy  as  the  price  of  his  assis- 
tance in  that  sovereign's  restoration.  During 
the  years  of  William's  childhood  it  had  been 
resumed  by  France,  and  the  conquest  of 
Maine  and  England  had  occupied  this  duke's 
time  too  fully  to  give  him  leisure  to  reclaim 
the  smaller  province  till  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign.  At  last,  irritated  by  the  French 
king's  jests,  and  the  ravages  committed  on 
Norman  ground  by  th  >  French  commanders 
in  Mantes,  he  entered  the  Vexin  in  1087. 
Mantes  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  it  was 
among  the  burning  embers  of  this  town 
that  William  met  with  the  accident  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Vicar-General  was  the  title  given  to 
Thomas  Cromwell  in  his  capacity  of  exercising 
"  all  the  spiritual  authority  belonging  to  the 
king  as  head  of  the  Church,  for  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  all  cases  touching  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  the  godly  re- 
formation and  redress  of  all  errors,  heresies, 
and  abuses  in  the  same  Church,"  in  1535.  In 
1539  Cromwell  was,  bv  Act  of  Parliament, 
empowered  to  sit  in  this  capacity  "on  the 
right  syde  of  the  Parliament,  and  upon  the 
same  fourme  that  the  Archbishop  of  Cantcr- 
burie  sytteth  on,  and  above  the  same  Arch- 
bishop and  his  successors."  It  was  in  his 
capacity  of  Vicar-General  that  Cromwell 
issued  the  commission  for  inquiry  into  the 
religious  houses  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Victoria,  Alexandrina,  Qt-BK*  (J. 
181H,  f.  1837,  d.  1901),  was  the  only  child  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Kent  (son  of  George  III.), 
and  the  Princess  Ixmisa  Victoria  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  (relict  of  the  hereditary  Princo  of 
Leiningen).  The  Duke  of  Kent  died  1820, 
and  the  general  education  of  the  Princess  was 
directed,  under  her  mother's  care,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  wife  of  the 
third  duke.  She  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1837  ;  was  married,  1840,  to  his  late  High- 
ness Princo  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha, 
who  died  Dec.  14,  1861.  Her  Jubilees  were 
celebrated  in  1887  and  1897.    [See  Crimean 


War;  Indian  Mvtiny  ;  Corn  Laws;  Ire- 
land ;  Palmrrston  ;  Peel  ;  Gladstone  ; 
Beaconspield,  &c\] 

Vienna,  The  Conorbss  ok  (1814 — 15), 
met  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Europe  after  the 
defeat  of  Napol-  un  and  the  entry  of  the 
allies  into  Paris.  The  Congress  was  attended 
by  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  great  powers 
and  most  of  the  smaller  ones  of  Europe. 
England  was  represented  by  Lord  Castlcreagh. 
The  proceedings  of  the  congress  were  much 
interfered  with,  first  by  the  continual  gaieties 
indulged  in  by  the  princes  and  ambassadors  in 
Vienna ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  divergence  of 
views  that  became  manifest  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  powers.  A  dispute, 
indeed,  had  arisen  before  the  formal  opening 
of  the  congress.  An  attempt  had  been  made 
by  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  England,  to 
get  the  entire  management  of  the  conference 
into  their  hands,  and  to  exclude  France  and 
tho  smaller  powers  from  the  settlement  of 
Europe.  This,  however,  failed  through  the 
determination  of  Talleyrand,  who  asserted 
the  rights  of  France  and  the  secondary  states. 
In  the  congress  itself  it  was  evident  that  an 
arrangement  had  been  made  between  Prussia 
and  Russia  for  the  disposal  of  the  territories 
occupied  by  their  troops;  and  this  was  so 
unwelcome  to  the  others  that  in  Jan.,  1815, 
A  secret  convention  was  entered  into  between 
England,  France,  and  Austria,  to  compel  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  they  advocated.  This 
attitude  of  the  three  powers  compelled 
Russia  and  Prussia  to  agree  to  a  compromise, 
and  the  settlement  was  hastened  by  the  news 
of  Bonaparte's  escape  from  Elba  (Feb.  26, 
1815).  It  was  agreed  that  a  large  portion  of 
Saxony  should  be  given  to  Prussia,  Posen 
should  belong  to  Prussia,  and  Galicia  to 
Austria,  while  the  rest  of  Poland  was  secured 
to  Russia;  Luxemburg  was  given  to  tho 
Netherlands,  Switzerland  was  reorganised,  tho 
Bourbons  were  restored  to  Naples,  the  minor 
German  states  re-established,  and  the  congress 
declared  a  universal  disapprobation  of  the  slave 
trade.    The  congress  closed  June  9,  1815. 

Koch  and  Schoell,  Ui»t.  At*  TraiU*  d*  Paix ; 
Alison,  Hi«t.  of  £u.oj»#;  C.  A.  Pyffe,  Ui»t.  of 
Modtnx  Eurove. 

Vienna,  Conference  op  (1853).  Towards 
the  end  of  July,  1853,  a  conference  of  the 
four  great  powers  was  held  at  Vienna.  This 
conference  adopted  a  certain  note  which  had 
been  previously  drawn  up  in  France  as  the 
embodiment  of  their  views  as  to  the  Russo- 
Turkiah  question.  Russia  at  once  acceded 
to  these  terms,  but  the  Porto  refused  its 
consent,  objecting  to  certain  passages.  These 
objections  the  great  powers  subsequently 
allowed  to  have  been  well-founded;  for,  as 
the  Sultan  said,  he  could  not  accept  a  doctrine 
whose  terms  implied  that  the  privileges  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  his  domains  were  only  main- 
tained by  the  championship  of  Russia,  and 
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also  threw  doubts  on  the  -_<•  i  faith  of  the 

Turkish  government  as  regards  its  fulfilment 
of  treaty  obligations.  The  Porte  declared 
war  on  Oct.  6,  upon  which  the  congress  in- 
quired on  what  terms  Turkey  would  treat  for 
peace.  The  reply  was :  Only  on  the  immediate 
and  complete  evacuation  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallaehia,  the  renewal  of  the  treaties,  and 
various  other  conditions  which  were  recog- 
nised by  the  congress  as  reasonable.  The 
congress  accordingly  drew  up  a  protocol  to 
this  effect,  and  forwarded  it  to  Russia,  which 
power,  however,  rejected  the  terms  offered, 
and  proposed  five  new  ones  (Jan.  13,  1853). 
These  being  found  impossible  of  acceptance, 
the  conference  dissolved. 

Vienna,  The  .Second  Congress  of,  met 
in  March,  1855,  and  consisted  of  pleni- 
potentiaries from  England  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
France,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Russia.  On 
March  26  it  was  adjourned,  and  only  re- 
opened towards  the  middle  of  April.  The 
negotiations  broke  down  on  the  proposal  to 
limit  Russian  naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  and 
French  representatives,  the  Congress  ended 
early  in  June. 

Vienna,  The  Treaty  of  (March,  1731), 
completed  the  settlement  of  Europo  designed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Seville.  By  that  treaty 
the  Emperor  had  been  isolated  in  Europe. 
He  seized  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  England,  in  conjunction  with 
France  and  Spain,  would  be  forced  into  a 
war  that  would  result  in  acquisitions  by 
France  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  which 
would  be  dangerous  to  England.  Accord- 
ingly, Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  in  conjunction 
with  Holland,  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor.  England  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  which  secured  the  succession  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  while  Austria  "  accepted 
the  terms  proposed  at  Seville,  agreed  to 
destroy  tho  Ostend  Company,  to  establish 
Don  Carlos  in  his  duchies,  and  not  again  to 
threaten  the  balance  of  European  power." 
The  treaty  was  signed  without  the  participa- 
tion or  assent  of  France. 

Vigo  Bay,  The  Expedition-  to,  in  the 
War  of  tho  Spanish  Succession,  was  despatched 
in  1702  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  with  Sir  George  Rooke  at  the  head 
of  the  fleet  It  consisted  of  fifty  vessels,  of 
which  thirty  were  English  and  twenty  Dutch. 
On  July  1  they  sailed  from  St.  Helen's,  and  on 
Aug.  12  they  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 
Through  disunion  and  jealousy,  very  little 
was  effected  at  this  place  besides  the  plunder 
of  a  few  ports.  News,  however,  now  arrived 
from  England  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
galleons  in  the  Bay  of  Vigo,  and  instructions 
to  take  or  destrov  them  were  forwarded  to 
Sir  George  Rooke,  who,  however,  had  re- 
ceived this  information  earlier.  The  Dutch 
vessels  were  communicated  with,  and  on  Oct. 


1 1  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  to  capture  the 
French  and  Spanish  ships  which  were  drawn 
up  at  Vigo  Bay,  in  a  position  defended  by  a 
boom  and  a  castle.  N>  \f  day  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  landed  some  soldiers  to  effect  a 
diversion,  and  these  soon  made  themselrt-s 
masters  of  the  castle.  Meanwhile  the  boom 
was  forced  by  the  English  ships,  and  the 
French  admiral,  seeing  detraction  imminent, 
gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  his  own  vessels.  Of 
the  enemy's  men-of-war  eleven  were  burnt, 
four  were  taken  by  the  English  and  six  by 
the  Dutch.  Of  the  galleons  six  were  taken 
by  the  English  and  five  by  the  Dutch,  who, 
however,  sunk  six  others.  Of  tho  treasure 
on  board,  valued  at  more  than  40,000,000 
"pieces  of  eight,"  much  had  been  taken  on 
shore  before  our  arrival,  and  booty  to  the 
amount  of  about  11,000,000  "pieces of  el-*>*" 
alone  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 


Villa  Viciosa,  The  Battle  op  (1710), 
in  tho  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
was  the  sequel  to  the  unfortunate  defeat  of 
the  allies  in  Spain  at  Brihuega.  That  defeat 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  sluggishness  of  the 
Imperial  general,  Starembcrg,  in  the  support 
of  General  Stanhope.  On  coming  within 
sight  of  Brihuega  at  last,  Staremberg  found 
that  Stanhope  had  surrendered,  and  at  once 
attempted  to  retreat,  but  finding  that  step 
impossible,  he  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of 
battle.  He  had  but  thirteen  thousand  op- 
posed to  twenty.  The  left  wing  of  the  allied 
troops  was  completely  routed  by  the  cavalry 
of  the  enemy,  amongst  whom  was  Philip,  the 
French  candidate  for  the  crown.  Instead, 
however,  of  proceeding  to  attack  the  re- 
mainder of  our  army,  the  victorious  troops  fell 
to  plundering  the  baggage,  leaving  Starem- 
berg  free  to  contend  with  the  left  wing,  a 
contest  in  which  he  was  so  far  successful  that 
by  nightfall  he  was  left  in  possession  of  the 
field,  from  which  tho  Duke  .of  V  nddmo  and 
Philip  had  galloped  in  haste.  The  enemy's 
cannon  were  taken  and  our  own  recaptured, 
but  the  allied  forces  had  suffered  so  much  in 
the  action,  that  Starembcrg  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  retreat  to  Saragossa. 

J.  H.  Bnrtou,  R<ri<jn  of  Qh««ii  Ann*  ;  Muhon, 

War  oj  the  Suceenxian  in  Spain. 

Villenage,  Villeins.  These  words 
respectively  denote  the  depressed  condition, 
ana  tho  class  to  which  at  one  time  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  population  that  was  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  soil  belonged.  The  villain 
class  was  tho  aggregate,  formed  by  political 
and  social  influences,  of  several  cbtsses,  some 
similar  and  all  distinguishable,  which  began 
to  lie  drawn  closer  to  one  another  long  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  reached  their 
common  level  years  after  that  event  It  is 
a  fnir  surmise  that  the  mutual  attraction 
exercised  on  each  other  by  the  various  kinds 
of  ceorl*  and  theou-t,  the  former  sinking,  th* 
Litter  rising,  till  they  met  and  blended,  had 
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been  working  from  an  early  date.  The  villein*, 
however,  were  originally  those  who  had  a 
right  to  share  in  the  common  land  of  a  rill. 
When  Doutttday  Book  was  compiled,  the 
sections  of  the  labouring  population  that  were 
in  a  few  generations  to  combine  into  the 
general  villein  class  were  known  as  bordart, 
cottars  or  eoUttt,  serfs,  and  rilleins,  the  first 
and  last  in  enormous  majority.  These  may 
be  assumed  to  have  already  come  to  differ  in 
degree  only  ;  pcrluips  they  were  not  far  from 
the  substantial  amalgamation  which  eventually 
made  a  single  class  of  them.  When  the 
coalescence  and  degradation  were  complete, 
they  bore  many  names.  As  tillers  of  the  soil, 
and  of  a  status  distinct  from  that  of  the 
lower  class  in  towns,  they  were  called  rustics  ; 
as  being  exclusively  of  English  birth  natives 
or  neifs  ;  villeins  because  they  were  bound  to 
live  on  the  villa,  which  had  now  become  the 
property  of  feudal  lords ;  and  serfs  because 
they  had  to  serve  another's  will.  The  feature 
in  the  condition  that  accompanied  every  one 
of  its  varying  stages  and  distinctions!  and 
doubtless  fixed  the  fate  of  the  different  con- 
stituents of  the  class,  and  inay  consequently 
be  taken  for  the  most  significant,  was  the 
dependence  of  every  member  of  it  on  a 
superior,  tho  existence  of  an  intermediary 
through  whom  alone  they  came  under  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  by  whom  alone  their 
rights  could  be  asserted.'  The  moment  this 
is  seen  in  the  historic  development  of  our 
aystem— and  it  is  clearly  seen  in  the  later 
Anglo-Saxon  rule,  that  no  man  could  be  lord- 
less — at  that  moment  wo  becomo  aware  of 
a  general  set  among  the  humbler  dwellers  in 
the  land  towards  villenage.  Tho  fresh  im- 
petus given  to  the  feudal  principle  by  the 
Conquest,  and  the  indifference  of  Norman 
judges  to  the  degrevs  of  English  dependence, 
insured  the  completion  of  the  process ;  when 
the  twelfth  century  began,  the  men  whose 
lat>our  raised  the  necessary  food  for  all,  were 
in  huge  proportion  "  irremovable  cultivators,", 
holding  their  cottages  and  patches  of  ground 
at  the  will  of  others,  barely  capable  of  political 
rights,  and  at  the  mercy  of  others  for  the 
exercisc>  of  such  social  rights  as  the  law  doled 
out  to  them ;  in  a  word,  dependent  on  tho** 
who  had  lordship  over  them  for  everything 
that  made  living  possible,  and  life  support- 
able. The  peculiar  facta  of  their  condition 
were  summed  in  the  single  fact,  they  had 
a  master.  This  master  commanded  thnir 
services :  had  nominally  power  to  take  from 
them  even  thing  they  possessed ;  could  transfer 
them  in  the  lump  with  the  land  they  tilled ; 
they  were — in  some  instance*  at  least — 
reckoned  part  of  tho  *tock  of  his  estate : 
against  his  will  they  were  not  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  from  the  conditions  of  their  birth. 
They  could  not  buy  their  freedom  from  him 
with  their  own  money,  because  all  they  had 
was  in  his  power.  If  a  villein  ran  away  from 
his  bird,  he  not  only  lost  the  holding  that 


afforded  him  a  livelihood,  but  was  liable  to  be 
dragged  back  to  bis  former  dependence.  The 
consent  of  his  lord  was  needed  to  his  be- 
coming a  knight  or  clerk,  or  to  his  educating 
his  children  for  the  service  of  tho  Church. 
Yet  his  lord's  authority  over  him  was  not 
unbounded ;  for  his  cruelty  or  neglect  the 
villein  had  a  remedy  in  the  king's  court. 
And  from  all  oppressions  but  his  lord's  he 
was  absolutely  safe ;  the  law  redressed  tho 
wrongs  done  to  him  by  others  as  promptly  as 
those  of  the  most  law-worthy  man  in  the 
kingdom.  He  had,  moreover,  many  comforts 
and  little  responsibility.  He  was  generally 
left  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  small 
furm  and  the  gains  of  his  industry,  was 
exempt  from  service  in  war,  and  often  found 
his  lord  an  indulgent  master.  There  was 
more  than  ono  door  to  freedom  that  he  might 
contrive  to  open ;  residence  in  a  town  as 
member  of  a  gild  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
unclaimed  by  his  lord,  made  a  free  man 
of  him;  the  Church  was  on  his  side,  ever 
raising  her  strong  voice  in  favour  of 
emancipation.  Nor  was  he  always  an  utter 
nonentity  in  politics,  or  overlooked  in  the 
great  securities  of  the  national  rights.  His 
oath  was  received  in  the  great  inquests ;  he 
was  represented  in  the  local  gatherings;  the 
Great  Charter  guaranteed  his  wainage  against 
legal  distraint.  In  course  of  timo  the  villein's 
jxosition  came  to  be  something  like  this :  he 
owed  his  lord  tho  customary  services,  whereby 
his  lord's  demesno  was  cultivated ;  and  to 
render  those  his  continual  presence  on  his 
lord's  estates  was  required ;  but  his  lord 
could  not  refuse  him  his  customary  rights  in 
return,  "  his  house  and  lands  and  rights  of 
wood  and  hay,"  and  in  relation  to  every  one 
but  his  lord,  his  capacity  as  a  citizen  *was 
unqualified — "  he  might  inherit,  purchase, 
sue  in  the  courts  of  law."  His  condition,  too, 
had  a  tendency  to  improve ;  custom  raised 
his  hold  upon  his  house  and  land  into  a  form 
of  tenure— that  by  villenage,  which  even- 
tually developed  into  copyhold — he  was  al- 
lowed to  pay  his  rent  in  money  instead  of 
service ;  in  many  cases  his  lord's  grasp  upon 
him  gradually  relaxed ;  the  current  of  tho 
time  ran  in  favour  of  enfranchisement.  In 
the  middle  of  tho  fourteenth  century  a  large 
number  of  the  villeins  had  become  actually,  a 
large  number  virtually,  free ;  these  were 
"  free  to  cultivate  their  land,  to  redeem  their 
I  children,  to  find  tho  best  market  for  their 
labour."  This  beneficial  movement  was 
checked  by  the  Great  Plague,  when  tho 
scarcity  of  labour  gave  the  lords  an  interest 
in  recovering  stray  or  half-liberated  villeins, 
and  tho  steps  they  took  to  this  end  drovo 
the  whole  class  to  insurrection.  The  aboli- 
tion of  villenage  and  substitution  of  rent  for 
its  sen-ices  were  among  tho  demands  of  the 
insurgents  of  1381.  The  check,  however, 
was  but  temporary ;  disappointed  of  their 
immediate  object  and  cruelly  punished  a» 
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they  were,  the  rustic*  benefited  materially  by 
the*  outburst.    **  The  landlords  ceased  the 

{iraetiee  of  demanding  base  services;  they 
i  t  their  lands  to  leasehold  tenants,  and  ac- 
cepted money  payments  in  lieu  of  labour ; 
they  ceased  to  recall  the  emancipated  labourer." 
It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that 
emancipation  had  long  been  common,  that 
the  law  was  now  making  for  freedom,  throw- 
ing the  burden  of  proof  on  the  claimant  lord, 
and  construing  doubtful  points  in  favour  of 
the  claimed — ruling,  for  instance,  that  no 
haxtard  could  be  a  villein.  These  causes 
affected  mainly  the  "  villeins  regardent,"  as 
those  whose  bondage  was  dependent  on  land 
and  disabled  them  only  towards  their  lords, 
were  called.  It  is  suspected  that  there  were 
also  in  England  "  villeins  in  gross,"  whose 
villenage  was  personal  and  absolute,  whose 
services  at  least  could  be  sold  in  open  market, 
and  who  had  not  a  trace  of  political  status ; 
bat  this  is  still  a  disputed  point.  "  We  may 
conjecture  that  the  villein  regardent  had 
fallen  into  villenage  by  occupying  some  of 
the  demesne  of  the  lord  on  servile  conditions, 
and  that  the  villein  in  gross  was  a  chattel  of 
the  lord  whom  he  paid  or  maintained  by  a 
similar  allotment  of  land."  But  even  the 
more  debased  form  slowly  gave  way  before 
eontinuous  charters  of  enfranchisement;  by 
this  process  the  last  isolated  bondmen  and 
their  families  were,  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
quietly  absorbed  in  the  general  mass  of  free 
citizens.  [J.  R,] 

Stubbs,  Contt.  Hitt.  ;  Hallun,  Middle  Agtt; 
Rogers,  Six  Venturis  of  Work  and  Wages;  See- 
bohm,  The  English  Village  Community  ;  Vino- 
(rradoff,  Villenage  in  England  ;  Maitland, 
bomttday  Book  and  Beyond.  [The  survival  from 
Roman  times  of  a  serf-class  of  tillers  of  the 
%oil  ia  credited  by  some  investigators  with  a 
i  production  of  villeuage.) 


Villiers,  Elizabeth  (rf.  1733),  was  one  of 
the  ladies-in-waiting  to  Princess  (afterwards 
Queen)  Mary  at  tho  time  of  her  marriage 
with  William  of  Orange.  She  became  the 
prince's  mistress,  for  although  destitute  of 
personal  attractions  she  was  a  woman  of  con- 
siderable talents,  and  "  to  the  end  of  her  life 
great  politicians  sought  her  advice."  In  1693 
William  employed  her  in  vain  to  try  and  induce 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  accept  office.  She 
married  George  Hamilton,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Orkney.  William  bestowed  on  her  a  grant 
of  part  of  tho  old  crown  property  in  Ireland 
(estimated  at  £24,000,  though  really  only 
about  £4,000  a  year),  and  this  grant  became 
very  unpopular  when  grossly  exaggerated  in 
value  by  the  commission  sent  to  inquire  into 
the  Irish  forfeitures  (1699).  It  was  against 
Lady  Orkney,  Woodstock,  and  Keppel  that 
the  Resumption  Bill  of  1700  was  chiefly 
directed. 

Vimiera,  The  Battle  of  (Aug.  21,  1808\ 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  was  brought 


on  by  an  offensive  movement  of  the  Frenck 
army  under  .lunot,  four  days  after  the 
combat  of  Rorica.  The  village  of  Vimiert 
stands  in  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of  hill-, 
near  the  river  Macoira,  and  about  nin-r 
miles  from  Torres  Vedraa.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley'*  object  was  to  keep  near  the  coast 
in  order  to  protect  the  landing  of  Briti-i 
troops :  but  although  holding  the  road  to 
Torres  Vedras,  he  had  been  forestalled  at  thai 
place  by  Junot,  who  had  collected  there  lit 
scattered  troops  of  Laborde  and  Loison. 
Wellesley  accordingly  took  up  a  defen^m 
position,  occupying  two  ridges  and  some  hiei 
ground  between  them.  On  the  high  ground 
to  the  south  of  the  village,  Wellesley  placed 
Fane  and  Anstruther  with  some  infantry  and 
six  guns,  while  the  bulk  of  the  troops  occupied 
the  range  west  of  tho  Maceira.  On  the  heights 
to  the  east  and  north  few  troops  were  posted 
owing  to  a  want  of  water.  Junot's  plan  was 
to  attack  these  heights,  so  thinly  defended, 
and  so  to  outflank  the  British  left;  but 
Wellesley,  to  meet  this,  withdrew  large 
bodies  from  the  right.  The  French  attack 
on  the  centre,  which  was  intended  to  be 
supported  by  the  troops  who  were  told  off  to 
outflank  and  destroy  the  English  left,  met 
with  some  little  success  at  tint,  but  was 
checked  at  the  summit  of  the  plateau  by  the 
50th,  who  drove  them  back  over  the  edge, 
and  a  cavalry  charge  completed  their  rout 
In  the  meantime  the  French  troops  on  the 
right,  having  too  late  extricated  themselves 
from  the  ravines  which  had  intercepted  their 
rogress,  attacked  Ferguson  on  the  extreme 
eft,  but  were  vigorously  repulsed.  The 
pursuit,  which  would  have  destroyed  the 
French  army,  routed  as  it  was,  was  arrested 
by  Burrard,"who  had  arrived,  and  now  took 
up  the  command. 

Napier,  Pmtn§ul<ir  War. 

Vincent,  Henry,  one  of  the  chief  leader* 
and  orators  of  the  Chartists,  was  tried  at 
Monmouth  for  sedition  in  August,  1 839,  and 
sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment. 
His  release  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Newport,  Dec  4.  1839, 
for  participation  in  which  Fn<st,  Ernest  Jones, 
and  Williams  were  sentenced  to  death. 

Vinegar  Hill,  The  Battle  of  (1798). 
during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  was  fought  mar 
Enniscorthy,  in  Wexford.  The  Irish  rebels, 
headed  by  Father  Murphy,  assembled  here,  es- 
tablished a  camp,  and  committed  fearful  cruel- 
ties in  the  neighbourhood.  From  May  29  till 
the  time  when  the  camp  was  stormed,  the 
massacre  of  Protestants  was  a  matter  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  On  June  26,  tho  British 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Oeneral  Lsh& 
advanced  from  five  sides  to  attack  the  rebels, 
the  road  to  Wexford  being,  however,  perhaps 
intentionally,  left  open.  The  camp  was  taken 
without  much  fighting,  only  400  out  of  16.000 
being  killed,   Thirteen  guns,  however. 
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taken,  and  the  rest  of  the  rebels  fled  in  dis- 
order to  Wexford.  v 

Virgil,  Polvdoke  fA.  1470  ?  d.  1555  ?), 
wan  born  at  Urbino.  Being  sent  by  Alex- 
ander VI.  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  Peter's  Pence,  he  so  favour- 
ably impressed  Henry  VII.  as  to  make  that 
king  desirous  of  keeping  him  in  his  realm. 
Being  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Wells,  ho 
was  induced  by  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
to  undertake  to  compile  a  history  of  England, 
This  work  was  completed  after  "several  years' 
labour,  and  was  published  at  Basle  in  1534. 
It  consists  of  twenty-six  books,  and  extends 
to  the  end  of  Henry  VII.'s  reign.  Though 
of  contemporary  authority  only  for  the  latter 
years  of  Henry  VII.,  Polydore's  production 
merits  great  praise  as  being  the  first  English 
history  which  is  critically  compiled  from  the 
annals  of  the  older  chronicles.  About  1550 
Polydore  Virgil  went  abroad  again,  still, 
however,  enjoying  the  revenues  of  his  English 
preferments,  and  is  generally  said  to  have 
died  at  Urbino  about  the  year  1555. 

Virgin  Isles,  Thi,  are  a  collection  of 
islands  in  tho  West  Indies  belonging  to 
the  Leeward  group,  and  owned  partly  by 
Denmark,  partly  by  Spain,  and  partly  by 
Great  Britain.  They  were  discovered  by 
Columbus  (1493),  and  visited  by  Drake  in 
1580  and  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  1596. 
Tortola,  and  some  other  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
were  in  1606  acquired  by  the  English  after 
they  had  driven  out  the  Dutch  buccaneers, 
who  had  held  them  since  about  the  year  1648, 
and  were  in  the  course  of  the  same  reign  an- 
nexed to  the  Leeward  Islands. 

Viscount  is  a  title  of  nobility  between 
those  of  earl  and  baron.  As  an  hereditary 
honour  it  was  introduced  into  England  in 
Edward  II. 's  reign  from  France,  Henry  de 
Beaumont  being  the  first  man  created  Viscount. 
The  title  has  never  been  used  to  any  great 
extent  in  England,  though  in  latter  times  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  c  onfer  it  on  prominent 
cabinet  ministers  when  they  are  raised  to 
tho  peerage.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Lttin  word  vict-co»u$  is  always  used  to 
translate  the.  English  thtriff ;  in  this  sense 
the  word  seems  to  have  been  brought  into 
England  from  Normandy  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  and  was  used"  by  tho  invaders  for 
the  English  shire- reeve  because  the  Norman 
tice-miM*  was  the  nearest  equivalent. 

Visitation,  Tub  Committee  op,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  consisted 
of  Presbyterian  clergymen,  who  were  to 
purify  the  Church  by  visitation.  Tho  result 
was  the  expulsion  of  many  Episcopalian 
cl<Tgy  <m  charges  of  immorality,  which  were 
often  the  result  of  malice. 

Vittoria,  Tsi  Battle  or  (June  21, 1813), 
was  the  tint  great  buttle  of  Wellington's 


campaign  of  that  year  in  the  Peninsular 
War.  Vittoria  stands  on  a  small  eminence 
with  the  Zadora  flowing  through  the  plain 
on  its  northern  side.  In  the  Vittoria 
basin  Joseph  had  collected  all  the  baggage, 
camp-followers,  and  plunder  of  the  last 
campaigns.  On  the  19th  the  allies  came 
up,  and  encountered  tho  French  in  some 
partial  skirmishes.  Joseph's  plan  was  to 
hold  the  bridges  over  the  Zadora,  and 
Wellington  determined  to  deliver  three 
attacks  on  the  French  position,  which  was 
very  widely  extended.  Hill,  on  the  right, 
was  to  force  the  bridge  of  the  narrow  pass 
called  La  Puebla,  and  drive  in  the  French 
left.  Wellington  himself  was  to  carry  the 
three  chief  bridges  in  the  centre,  while  on  the 
extreme  left  Graham  was  to  turn  the  French 
right,  and  so  enclose  the  whole  army  in  the 
Vittoria  basin  between  the  Zadora  and  the 
Puebla  range.  On  the  morning  of  tho  '21st 
Hill  seized  the  village  of  La  Puebla,  and 
while  some  of  his  men  were  detached  to  seizo 
the  heights,  he  himself  pushed  on  through  tho 
pass,  and  carried  the  village  of  Subigana. 
In  the  centre,  and  on  the  left,  Kemp  and 
Graham  succeeded  in  driving  back  tho  enemy, 
and  before  long  ail  the  English  troops  were 
across  the  Zadora.  Tho  French  began  to 
retreat,  but  were  hotly  assailed  on  all  sides, 
especially  by  Wellington  from  the  hill  of 
Aunez,  which  he  had  seized  by  a  sudden  rush. 
They  nevertheless  kept  up  a  running  fight 
for  fivo  miles,  until,  after  being  driven  from 
each  successive  position,  they  finally  gave 
themselves  up  to  a  headlong  flight,  leaving 
women  and  children,  baggage,  and  artillery 
behind  them  as  spoil  for  the  pursuing  troops. 
Napier,  PninnUxr  War. 
Vixen,  Seizure  or  tub.  In  1836  Mr. 
Bell,  an  English  merchant,  infringed  the 
Russian  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Circassia, 
but  at  the  distinct  advice  and  instigation  of 
Mr.  Urquhart,  the  English  minister  at  Con- 
stantinople, who,  it  was  believed,  acted  with 
the  express  cognisance  of  Lord  Palmerston 
(q.v.).  Great  excitement  was  created  ;  a 
large  party  in  tho  country  urgently  demanded 
war  to  avenge  this  insult  to  the  British 
flag.  A  select  committee  on  the  subject  was 
moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons  (1837), 
and  it  was  refused  by  only  200  to  184. 
Annual  licjiMcr,  18S7. 

Volunteer   Convention,   The,  at 

Dublin  (1783).  In  accordance  with  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  Dungannon  Con- 
vention [Volinteeus,  The  Ikish],  300 
members  assembled  in  the  Rotunda  on 
Nov.  10,  17H3,  and  under  tho  presidency 
of  Lord  Charlemont,  i Missed  a  Reform  Bill 
excluding  all  Catholics.  Hood  brought  it 
before  Parliament  on  Nov.  29,  but  was 
Inaten  by  two  to  one.  On  Dec.  1  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  sine  dif,  and  thus  came  ta 
an  end. 
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Volunteer  Corps.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  tho  Great  War  with  France, 
numerous  Volunteer  corps  were  raised  in 
England  to  defend  the  country  in  case  of  in- 
vasion, and  to  overcome  internal  disorder  if 
necessary.  These  regiments  were  chiefly 
raised  from  the  gentry  and  the  middle 
classes,  and  were  armed  and  equipped  at  their 
own  expense.  .Several  of  the  corps  consisted 
of  cavalry.  In  1803,  when  the  war  broke  out 
again,  the  Volunteer  movement  received  a 
great  impetus.  A  bill  known  as  the  Military 
Service  Bill  was  passed,  authorising  the  en- 
rolment as  Volunteers  of  all  able-bodied  men. 
Many  new  regiments  were  formed,  and  the 
numtjcrs  of  the  Volunteers  rose  to  over 
300,000.  Pitt  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  and,  as  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  raised  a  force  of  3,000  Volunteers,  of 
which  he  was  in  command.  Though  not 
called  upon  to  repel  invasion,  these  Volunteer 
corps  were  frequently  useful  in  suppressing 
riots.  In  1859  the  intemperate  language 
used  about  England,  in  French  nowspapers 
and  public  meetings,  roused  the  nation  to  its 
defenceless  condition.  In  consequence  large 
numbers  of  Hide  Volunteer  Coqis  were 
formed  all  over  the  country.  The  movement 
spread  and  took  firm  root.  In  1860  an  Act 
was  passed  to  regulate  the  conditions  of 
service,  and  in  1862  amended.  Several  other 
statutes  have  Iwn  passed  in  reference  to  the 
Volunteers,  and  in  1870  an  Act  provided  for 
tho  resumption  by  tho  crown  of  direct  au- 
thority over  the  Volunteers.  Thus  the 
Volunteers  were  closely  incorporated  with 
the  military  system  of  the  country,  and  placed 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  War  Office. 
In  1881  they  were  further  affected  by  the 
Itcgulations  of  the  forces,  and  by  administra- 
tive changes  ;  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of 
attaching  the  Volunteer  corps  as  auxiliary 
battalions  to  the  line  regiments.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Territorial  and  Reserve 
Forces  Act,  1907.  tho  units  of  the  Volunteers 
were  transferred  to  the  Territorial  Army 
(q.V.). 

Volunteers,  Tub  Irish.  Tho  move- 
ment for  establishing  Volunteer  corps  began 
about  1778,  owing,  on  tho  one  hand,  to  the 
boldness  of  American  privateers,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  want  of  money,  which  prevented  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  from  establishing  a  militia. 
It  was  part  of  the  definite  system  of  com- 

Elling  tho  English  government  to  grant 
nslative  and  commercial  independence  to 
Ireland  by  that  country  adopting  the  methods 
of  agitution  which  had  been  so  successful  in 
America.  In  1779  the  first  regular  regiment, 
under  command  of  the  Duke  of  I^einster,  was 
formed  in  Dublin,  and  though  the  Catholics 
were  persuaded  to  abstain,  Protestant  corps 
were  formed  all  over  the  country,  commanded 
by  country  gentlemen.  They  were  now  40,000 
strong,  (in  Sept.  13,  Parliament  passed  a  vote 


of  thanks  to  them,  and  the  patriot*,  anxious 
to  imitate  America,  at  once  determined  to  use 
them  to  extort  concessions  from  England.  In 
this  they  had  not  miscalculated  ;    and  the- 

Kvernment,  being  unable  to  spare  troops  for 
dnnd,  had  to  grant  free  trade?   in  1779. 
G  rattan  had  now  begun  to  attack  the  Union. 
The  Volunteers  supported  him,  and  elected 
Lord  Charlemont,  their  leader,  in  defiance  of 
the  Castle.    In  the  north  they  began  to  held 
reviews,  their  flag  bearing  the  inscription 
*•  Hilxruia  tandem  Idiera."    Soon  after,  th*y 
passed  resolutions  declaring  free    trade  in 
dinger  and  against  the  Perpetual  Mutiny 
Bill.    The  House  of  Commons  at  last  took 
the  alarm,  and  in  September,  1780,  declared 
their  resolutions,  "  false,  scandalous,  libellous, 
and  tending  to  raise  sedition."    All  through 
1781  the  Volunteers  continued  to  increase 
till  their  numbers  were  estimated  at  100,000. 
Meanwhile  their  usoleHsness  in  case  of  invasion 
had  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  Cork 
was  threatened,  only  300  came  forward  to 
defend  it.    In  April,  1782,  when  Parliament 
again  met,  the  Volunteers  poured  into  Dublin 
in  great  numbers  to  give  Grattan  confidence. 
The  Irish  demands  were  granted,  and  without 
doubt  the  constitution  of  1782  was  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  oppose  any 
force  to  the  Volunteers,  who  at  this  time 
actually  had  80,000  men  under  arms,  and 
130,000  on  the  rolls.    It  was  owing  to  their 
opposition  that  a  projected  increase  of  the 
army  had  to  be  given  up.    The  second  Con- 
vention at  Duntrannon  declared  in  favour  of 
Reform,  and  with  the  Earl  of  Bristol  (q.v.)  as 
a  leader,  tho  Volunteers  became  a  real  danger 
to  the  State  when  they  assembled  again  in 
the  "Volunteer  Convention"  (q.v.)  of  Xor. 
10,  1783,  at  Dublin,  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Charlemont,  and  drew  up  a  Reform  Bill, 
which  excluded  all  Catholics.     After  thui 
the  better  classes  retired  from  the  movement, 
and  the  ranks  began  to  Ik?  largely  tilled  with 
Catholics.    In  1 785  they  were  again  the  idoli 
of  the  mob,  though  a  vote  of  tluinks  to  them 
was  lost  in  the  Commons.    The  failure  of  a 
congress  to  be  held  under  their  auspices 
through  the  firm  action  of  the  government, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  Whiteboys  in  1787, 
made  them  less  formidable.  Wolfe  Tone  tried 
to  revive  them,  but  without  success,  and  the 
Arms  Bill  of  33  George  III.  finally  put  an 
end  to  the  movement,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
law  being  entrusted  to  the  soldiery,  who  met 
with  opposition  at  Bedfast  alone.    Many  of 
the  arms  of  tho  Volunteers,  however,  had 
before  this  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
peasantry,  and  were  used  in  1798. 

Fronde,  Engli*  in  Itdand  j  Lif*  of  Grcttn. 

Vortigeni  appears  to  have  been  a  prince 
of  one  of  the  British  tribes  (probably  the 
Demeta?)  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
Innumerable  stories  concerning  him  an*  re- 
lated by  Nennius  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
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Bono  of  which  rcdound  much  to  his  credit. 
He,  perhaps,  represented  the  national  British 
party  on  opposed  to  the  Roman  party  led  hy 
Ambrosius  Aurelianus.  He  is  said  to  havo 
invited  the  Saxons  over  to  Britain  to  help  him 
against  the  Picts.  But  Hengest  is  said  to 
have  very  soon  turned  against  him,  and,  after 
several  engagements,  to  have  driven  him  out  of 
Kent.  Of  his  subsequent  history  wo  have  even 
less  trustworthy  accounts.  According  to  Nen- 
nius  he  was  burnt  by  fire  from  heaven,  while 
Geoffrey  declares  he  was  burnt  in  his  castle 
by  the  orders  of  Ambrosius.  The  story  of 
his  marriage  with  Rowena,  tho  daughter  of 
Hengest,  rests  on  very  bad  authority,  but  tho 
names  of  four  of  his  sons,  Vortimcr  (q.v.),Catc- 
girn,  Pascent,  and  Faustus,  are  preserved  in 
Nennius,  who  also  says  that  St.  Gcnnanus 
severely  reprimanded  Vortigern  for  marrying 
his  own  daughter.  He  seems  at  first  to  have  left 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Jutish  in- 
vaders to  his  eldest  son,  Vortimer,  being  him- 
self at  first  friendly  to  the  invaders.  Nennius 
is  also  tho  authority  for  Hcngest's  massacre 
of  the  British,  on  which  occasion,  however, 
the  king's  life  is  said  to  have  been  spared. 
Such  are  the  chief  traditions  which  have  been 
preserved  concerning  the  reign  of  Vortigern. 
They  belong  to  fable  rather  than  to  history. 

Nenuiu.  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc.),  c.  43.  4c. 

Vortimer  (Gorti mer)  (rf.  eirca  450)  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Vortigern  (q.v.),  and  appears  to 
havo  actively  opposed  Hengest  and  the  Saxon 
invaders.  He  is  said  by  Nennius  to  have 
valorously  encountered  them  on  four  occasions, 
but  as  his  name  does  not  occur  either  in 
Gildas  or  Bode,  any  particulars  about  him 
must  bo  extremely  doubtful.  According  to 
Nennius's  account,  Vortimer  at  first  buc- 
ceeded  in  confining  the  Jutish  invaders  to 
tho  isle  of  Thanet,  defeated  them  in  three 
battles,  and  forced  them  to  send  over  to 
Germany  for  a  fresh  supply  of  warriors. 
Three  times  after  this  he  defeatod  tho  new- 
comers. Shortly  after  this  last  victory  ho  died, 
with  his  last  breath  bidding  his  friends  bury 
him  by  the  sea-side,  and  uttering  a  prophecy 
that  the  strangers  would  not  hold  their  con- 
quests for  over. 

Nennius.  c  43,  44.  47. 

Vox  Clamantis  is  the  title  of  an  im- 
portant Latin  poem  by  John  Gower,  in  which, 
under  the  guise  of  an  allegorical  dream,  he 
treats  of  the  causes  and  incidents  of  tho 
Peasant  Revolt  of  1381. 


Waco,  Rob  wit  (d.  after  11831,  was  a 
native  of  Jersey,  and  became  a  prebendary  of 
Bayeux.  He  wrote  two  long  historical  poems, 
Le  Jtommn  de  Brut  (first  printed  1836),  which 
is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Hiitory  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  and  Le  Roman  it  Ron,  a  chronicle 


of  tho  Dukes  of  Normandy  down  to  1106. 
The  latter  poem  has  been  edited  by  Sir  A. 
Malet  (1827),  and  translated  by  Mr.  E.  Taylor. 

Wade,  George,  General  (i.  1GT3,  d. 
1748),  entered  the  army  in  1690.  He  served 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  during  tho 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1707  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  major-general.  Wade  was 
elected  member  for  Hindon  in  1715.  In  1725 
he  was  sent  to  pacify  the  Highlands  in  pur- 
suance of  the  "  Act  for  Disarming  the  H  in- 
landers." "  General  Wade,"  says  Lord  Stan- 
hope, "  who  had  been  sent  into  Scotland  with 
very  full  powers,  seems  to  have  been  a  judi- 
cious and  conciliatory  man,  insomuch  that  he 
became  personally  popular,  even  whilst  faith- 
fully obeying  most  distasteful  orders.  He 
employed  himself  more  usefully  in  making 
military  roads  across  the  Highlands."  They 
havo  been  immortalised  in  the  famous  lines — 

"  If  yon  had  but  seen  these  roads  before  they  were 
made, 

Yon  would  hold  up  your  hands  and  bless  General 
Wade." 

From  1722  to  1748  he  sat  as  member  for  Buth. 
In  1744  he  commanded  the  British  forces  in 
Flanders,  but  could  accomplish  nothing 
against  the  superior  skill  of  Marshal  Saxe. 
On  tho  outbreak  of  the  Jacobite  Rebellion  of 
1 745  ho  collected  what  troops  he  could  at 
Newcastle.  A  false  report  that  he  was  ad- 
vancing to  relieve  Carlisle  induced  the  Pre- 
tender to  relinquish  for  awhile  tho  siege  of 
that  city.  However,  he  pursued  the  Pre- 
tender through  Yorkshire,  but  his  inactivity 
during  the  campaign  was  a  general  subject 
of  complaint,  and  he  was  in  consequenco 
superseded  in  command  by  Hawley, 
Stanhope,  Hid.  of  Eng. 

Wade,  Sir  William,  one  of  the  diplo- 
matisttt  and  statesmen  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  was  in  1584  sent  to  Madrid  to  explain 
to  Philip  the  causes  of  his  ambassador's 
(Mendoza)  dismissal,  but  the  king  refused  to 
see  him.  Tho  same  year  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  explaining  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots  her  hopeless  position  if  she  refused  a 
reconciliation  with  Elizabeth,  and  in  1585 
vainly  endeavoured  to  procure  tho  extradition 
of  the  Jesuit  Morgan  from  Henry  III.  of 
France.  He  subsequently  took  possession  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  papers  at  Chartley  after 
the  discovery  of  the  Babington  Conspirac  y. 

Wager  of  Battle,  44  A  relic  of  old  Teu- 
tonic jurisprudence,"  was  a  Norman  innova- 
tion introduced  into  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  A  man  charged  with  an  offence 
by  a  private  individual  "had  the  right  to 
plead  not  guilty,  and  throw  down  his  glovo 
and  declare  his  readiness  to  defend  his  inno- 
cence with  his  body."  If  tho  challenge  was 
accepted  by  the  accuser,  the  two  proceeded  to 
fitrht  on  an  appointed  day  ;  if  the  defendant 
was  defeated,  or  unable  to  continue  the  com- 
bat all  day,  he  was  convicted  and  punished. 
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while  if  he  was  victorious,  or  could  protract 
the  light  till  nightfall,  he  was  acquitted,  and 
his  adversary  was  fined  sixty  shillings  and 
declared  infamous.  ' '  The  parties  were  obliged 
to  fight  in  their  own  persons,  except  the 
appellant  were  a  woman,  a  priest,  an  infant, 
sixty  years  old,  lame,  or  blind,  in  any  of 
which  cases  he  might '  counterplead  the  battle,' 
and  compel  the  defendant  to  put  himself  upon 
trial  by  his  country."  As  a  Norman  innova- 
tion it  was  much  disliked  in  England,  and  in 
borough  charters  we  frequently  find  exemp- 
tions from  trial  by  battle  granted  as  a  privi- 
lege, though  it  was  not  legally  abolished  until 
1819.  In  1817  a  certain  Abraham  Thornton, 
on  his  trial  for  alleged  murder,  demanded 
a  "  trial  by  battle,"  and  on  the  refusal  of  the 
prosecutor  to  accede,  was  discharged;  this 
fed,  in  1819,  to  an  Act  abolishing  "appeals  of 
murder,  treason,  felony,  or  other  offences,  and 
Wager  of  Battel,  or  joining  issue,  and  trial 
by  Battel  in  Writs  of  Right."  [Ordbal.] 

Waitangi,  The  Thkatv  ok  (Feb.,  1840), 
was  made  between  Captain  Hobson,  represent- 
ing the  English  Government,  and  the  Maori 
chiefs.  By  it  the  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand 
was  handed  over  to  England,  whilst  Captain 
Hobson  promised  protection  to  the  natives 
together  with  the  rights  of  British  subjects, 
confirming  also  to  the  chiefs  and  tribes  of 
New  Zealand  the  full,  exclusive,  and  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  hinds,  etc.,  "  so 
long  as  it  might  be  their  wish  to  retain  them." 

Wakefield, The  Battle oF(Dec. 31, 1460),  | 
was  an  important  Lancastrian  victor}'  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  battle  of  North- 
ampton had  placed  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  York,  who  had  been  acknowledged 
heir  to  the  crown,  but  Queen  Margaret,  who 
had  fled  to  Scotland,  refused  to  acknowledge 
this  arrangement,  whereby  her  son  was  de- 
prived of  the  succession,  and,  raising  an  army 
in  the  north,  advanced  against  the  Yorkists. 
The  Duke  of  York  marched  against  her,  and 
took  up  his  position  in  his  castle  at  Sandal, 
near  Wakefield.  Margaret  advanced  from 
York,  and  the  Yorkists  mot  them  on  Wake- 
field  Green,  t>etween  the  town  and  Sandal 
Castle.  The  Yorkists,  who  were  greatly  in-  I 
ferior  in  numbers,  were  defeated,  the  duke 
was  slain,  his  son,  Rutland,  was  murdered  by 
Lord  Clifford  while  escaping  from  the  battle- 
field, while  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  others 
were  sent  to  Pontefract,  where  they  were 
beheaded. 

Wm§,   CknttieU  (Camden  Soc);  Arrival  of 
Edward  IV.  (Camden  Soc.) 

Wakefield,  Edward  Gibho.v  (d.  1802), 
was  the  originator  of  the  system  of  colonisa- 
tion bearing  his  name.  It  aimed  at  securing 
an  adequate  supply  of  labour  iu  newly-settled 
countries  by  abolishing  the  free  granting 
of  bind  to  intending  settlers.  Instead  of  this 
practice,  the  land  was  to  be  sold  at  £1  or  more 
per  acre,  and  the  proceeds  were  to  be  applied 


to  assisting  immigration.  Thus  an  industrial 
element  might  be  secured  in  the  population 
of  the  colony  which  would  cause  an  additional 
demand  for  agricultural  produce  and  so 
increase  the  total  production  of  wealth.  This 
system,  which  was  at  first  adopted  in  South 
Australia  and  Victoria,  as  well  as  in  New 
Zealand,  was  strongly  opposed  by  Sir  Richard 
Bourke,  Governor  of  New  South  Wale*,  and, 
except  in  South  Australia,  never  had  any 
hold.  In  May,  1839,  Mr.  Wakefield  became 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Durham,  while 
High  Commissioner  of  Canada. 

Wakefield,  L-  ttert  on  Colonisation.  A  tketeii 
is  p»en  in  Fawcett's  Manual  and  *onie  ref^r- 
euce  u  made  to  it  in  Mill's  Political  Economy 

Wakefield,  Peter  of,  was  a  hermit 
celebrated  in  the  reign  of  King  John  for  the 
number  and  success  of  his  prophecies.  In 
1213  John,  who  had  paid  little  heed  either  to 
interdict  or  excommunication,  was  terrified 
into  submission  to  the  Pope  by  hearing  that 
Peter  had  predicted  that  on  the  next  Ascension 
Day  John  would  not  be  a  king.  Strangely 
enough  the  prophecy  received  a  kind  of  ful- 
filment from  the  fact  that  before  the  day 
mentioned  John  had  ceded  his  kingdom  to 
the  Pope. 

Wakem.an,  Sir  George,  was  physician 
to  Queen  Catherine,  wife  of  Charles  II.  He 
was  accused  of  conspiring  to  poison  the  king 
at  the  instance  of  the  queen.  The  chief  wit- 
ness against  him  was  Titus  Gates,  whose 
evidence  on  this  occasion  was  more  than 
usually  contradictory,  and  Wakeman  was 
acquitted,  but  by  the  menace  of  a  second  trial 
was  so  frightened  that  he  left  the  kingdom. 

Walcheren  Expedition,  The  (1809), 
was  projected  by  the  British  government  un 
the  renewal  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  in  order  to  effect  a  diversion,  and 
assist  the  latter  power,  by  compelling  the 
French  to  withdraw  part  of  their  forces  from 
the  Danube  valley.  The  capture  of  the  im- 
mense arsenal  which  Bonaparte  had  fortified 
and  extended,  expressly  as  a  menace  to  Eng- 
land, was  also  a  great  object.  The  armament, 
which  was  d  spatched  late  in  July,  was  one 
of  the  largest  ever  sent  forth  by  England, 
and  consisted  of  sixty  ships  of  the  line  and 
frigates,  and  an  enormous  number  of  trans- 
ports, conveying  over  40,000  infantry  and 
cavalry ;  in  all,  Sir  A.  Alison  comput<«  th.it 
there  must  have  been  more  than  100,000 
men  of  all  arms  and  both  services.  But 
the  results  achieved  by  this  great  force  were 
miserably  inadequate.  Lord  Chatham,  tho 
brother  of  William  l*itt,  who  was  in  command, 
was  destitute  of  decisive  energy  or  military 
capacity.  On  July  29  part  of'  the  English 
force  landed  in  the  isle  of  Walcheren,  and 
seized  Middleburg,  while  other  divisions  cap- 
tured the  fortresses  at  the  mouths  of  lot 
Scheldt.  Antwerp  might  have  b*»en  seined 
by  a  coup-de-maw  ;  but  instead,  time  was  \x< 
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in  the  siege  of  Flushing,  which  surrendered 
August  16.  By  th.<  time  the  English  were 
prepared  to  begin  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  that 
citv  had  been  put  into  u  thorough  state  of 
defence,  anl  the  garrison  had  been  very 
largely  reinforced.  As  it  was  now  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  Lord  Chatham,  suspend- 
ing operations,  withdrew  his  troops  to  the 
island  of  Wukheren.  and  kept  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  them  there  as  a  garrison,  while  the 
remainder  were  sent  back  to  England.  But 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  army  were 
extraordinarily  bad,  and  the  damp  climate  of 
Walcheren  told  terribly  on  the  soldiers.  Be- 
fore a  month  was  over  h^lf  the  garrison  was 
in  hospital  Orders  were  therefore  given  to 
destroy  Flushing,  and  abandon  the  island, 
which  was  completely  evacuated  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  made  the  occasion  of  violent  attacks 
in  Parliament  on  the  ministry,  who  were  only 
saved  from  a  vote  of  censure  by  a  narrow 
majority.  A  violent  quarrel  broke  out  be- 
tween Canning,  who  was  Foreijrn  Minister, 
and  Castlereagh,  who  was  War  Minister,  and 
was  held  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the 
mismanagement  of  the  campaign,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  duel,  and  the  resignation  of  both 
ministers. 

Parliamentary  Ttthnte*,  vol.  xv..  appendix  i.  : 
Annual  £«yut<r,  1809;  Alison,  UiM.  of  Europt, 
cii  •  Ix. 

Waldegrave,  Six  Edward  (rf.  Sept., 
1561),  one  of  Mary's  most  trusted  advisers, 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
queen's  marriage  with  Philip.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1558  on  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  but  found  no  favour  with  Elizabeth, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  trans- 
gressing the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1561). 

Walden,  Room,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury i//.  1406),  was  employed  on  diplo- 
matic errands  by  Richard  11.,  and  in  1395 
was  appointed  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England.  When  Archbishop  Arundel  was 
driven  into  exile  in  135*7  the  king  obtained 
tho  archbishopric  from  the  Pope  for  Walden. 
On  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  Walden's 
life  was  threatened,  but  he  came  to  terms  with 
Arundel,  and,  resigning  the  see,  retired  into  ! 
private  life.  In  1405  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  ' 
Ixmdon  by  Arundel's  influence,  and  held  that 
■as  till  his  death  in  the  next  year. 

Wales  is  strictly  the  district  inhabited  by 
the  foreigners,  for  that  is  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  term  Welsh,  applied  by  the  English 
to  all  the  Britons  alike.  Its  limits  have 
varied  with  the  progress  of  tho  English  arms. 
In  the  sixth  century  it  included  an  unbroken 
stretch  of  country  from  the  Clyde  to  the 
English  Channel,  but  the  conquest of  Chester 
and  tho  Severn  Valley  at  the  end  of  that 
century  cut  up  the  land  of  the  Welsh  into 
three  distinct  portions,  of  which  the  northern  | 
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part  has  been  described  under  Cumbria,  and 
the  southern  under  Dumnonia.  It  remains  to 
Bpeak  of  the  central  portion,  which  we  still 
call  Wales,  but  which  was  then  called  North 
Wales,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  West  Wales, 
south  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  whose  in- 
habitants called  themselves  Cymry,  and  the 
land  Cymru.  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  the  modern  Wales  was  simply  a  frag- 
ment of  South  Britain.  It  was  original!}' 
peopled  bv  the  primitive  pre-Aryan  savages, 
who  largely  survived  in  tho  great  tribe  of  the 
Si  lures ;  then  by  Goidels  of  the  earlier  Celtic 
migration,  who  long  maintained  their  hold  in 
the  west ;  and  then  by  Brythonic  Celts,  who 
were  in  turn  subdue- 1  by  the  Romans,  whoso 
roads,  towns,  and  mines  showed  the  reality  of 
their  power,  but  whose  withdrawal  in  410  led 
to  the  breaking  up  of  settled  government, 
the  relapse  of  the  Britons  into  the  tribal 
organisations  so  characteristic  of  the  Celts, 
the  relaxation  of  the  feeble  bonds  which  Roman 
Christianity  had  cast  over  them,  and  an 
anarchy  which  threatened  speedy  conquest  by 
the  English. 

During  the  sixth  century,  however,  a  re- 
markable revival  of  energy  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  Celtic  Britain,  and  not  least  in 
Wales.  The  political  revival,  which  set 
lK)unds  to  tho  English  conquest,  and  united 
the  Britons,  firstly  under  Gwledigau,  or  tem- 
porary generals  in  war,  such  as  the  famous 
Arthur,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  under  national 
kings,  such  as  Cadwallon,  who  held  North- 
umbria  a  whole  year  in  servitude — the  political 
revival,  perhaps,  affected  Strathclydo  more 
intimately  than  Wales.  But  even  in  Gildaa 
wo  read  of  great  princes,  like  Maelgwm  of 
Owynedd,  and  the  tradition  of  the  miirration 
of  Cunedda  from  the  region  of  the  Wall  to 
North  Wales,  of  the  oxpulsion  of  the  Goidcl 
by  his  descendants,  and  the  story  of  Kenti- 
gern's  wanderings  from  Clyde  to  Clwyd  show 
that  Wales,  too,  was  affected  by  the  move- 
ment. The  peculiar  organisation  of  the  Celtic 
Church  certainly  origins  ted  in  Wales,  though 
its  highest  development  was  worked  out  it* 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

But  the  promise  of  national  development 
was  never  fulfilled.  Enough  was  done  to  set 
limits  to  the  Saxon  conquest,  but  no  really 
united  state  was  formed.  Despite  the  later 
stories  of  Kings  of  all  Britain,  and  Kings  of 
all  Wains,  Wales  was  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  history  split  up  into  an  infinity  of  tribal 
states,  over  which  very  rarely  some"  powerful 
character  or  vigorous  stock  acquired  a  loose 
overlordshin  that  was  never  strong  enough  to 
make  itself  permanent.  In  the  north  the 
Kings  of  Owynedd  were,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
line  in  Wales,  but  their  authority  over  much 
of  the  wide  district  so  named  was  probably 
very  slight.  In  the  south  wo  know  of  a  very 
large  number  of  petty  states.  In  the  south- 
west the  kingdom  of  Demetia  or  Dyfed  was  in 
early  times  the  most  important    Bat  to  ths 
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north  the  aggressive  state  of  Ceredigion  grew 
it  t  lie  expense  of  the  older  kingdum.  C J  went, 
Morganwg,  Brecheiniog,  and,  in  the  north- 
east, Powis,  were  other  important  divisions. 
In  short,  Wales  was  a  group  of  clan  states, 
with  a  few  greater  sovereignties,  claiming 
indefinite  suzerainty  over  the  leaser  ones  and 
each  other. 

The  history  of  these  petty  states  consists 
primarily  in  endless  and  purposeless  feuds 
with  each  other,  true  "  battles  of  kites  and 
crows,"  as  no  political  development,  no  na- 
tional state  gradually  evolved  from  the  con- 
Hie^.  But  fierce  invaders  from  east  and  west 
made  it  necessary  for  the  pott)'  kings  to  unite 
sometimes  for  common  defence.  The  English 
from  the  east,  the  Irish  Danes  from  the  west, 
constantly  plundered  and  pillaged.  Especially 
terrible  were  the  ravages  of  the  "  black 
pagans"  from  beyond  sea  After  a  long 
period  of  predatory  incursions,  they  perhaps 
ultimately  formed  a  permanent  settlement  in 
Dyfed.  On  the  west,  the  Mercian  overlords 
were  formidable  neighbours  during  the  eighth 
century.  Offa  conquered  Pengwern  and  the 
western  portion  of  Powis,  and  built  a  dyke 
from  Dee  to  Wye  to  mark  off  the  limits  of 
his  kingdom,  and  keep  the  Welsh  marauders 
in  check.  He  probably  co-operated  with 
Elvod,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  forcing  the 
Catholic  Easter  on  the  unwilling  Welsh. 

During  this  period  the  meagre  Welsh  annals 
give  a  bare  catalogue  of  obscure  kings.  The 
end  of  the  Mercian  overlordship  left  the  way 
dear  for  the  development  of  the  remarkable 
power  of  Rhodri  Mawr  (843 — 877),  who  seems 
to  have  added  to  his  patrimony  of  Gwynedd, 
the  kingdoms  of  Powis,  Ceredigion,  and  Dyfed, 
and  to  have  thus  been  ruler  of  nearly  all  Wales. 
It  ie  said  that  on  his  death  he  "divided  his 
dominions  into  three  portions  among  his  three 
sons,  and  that  the  three  chief  states  of  later 
Wales — Gwynedd  with  its  capital  Aberffraw, 
Powis,  with  Mathraval  as  the  royal  seat  now 
that  Pengwern  had  become  Shrewsbury,  and 
Ceredigion,  including  Dyfed,  with  the  king's 
residence  at  Dinevawr,  near  Llandilo.  Under 
Rhodri's  grandson,  Howel  Dha  (q.v.)  of 
Dinevawr  (907—948),  another  hope  of  national 
unity  arose.  Bnt  the  West  Saxon  monarchs 
were  too  strong  for  such  attempts.  The 
friendship  of  Asser  had  brought  Alfred's 
troops  into  the  western  wilderness  of  Demetia. 
AD  the  South  Welsh  kings  acknowledged 
Alfred  as  their  lord.  South  Welsh  bishops 
were  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  and  a  deadly 
blow  struck  at  the  old  wild  freedom  of  the 
Welsh  episcopate  where  every  bishop  was. 
so  to  say,  archbishop  as  well  as  bishop  of  his 
own  see'.  Howel  himself  attended  Edward's 
and  Athelstan's  Witenagemot*.  The  laws 
that  go  by  his  name  are  a  enrious  combina- 
tion of  old  Welsh  customs  with  those  of  the 
English  court.  On  Howel" s  death,  Wales 
became  more  anarchic  than  ever.  Its  relation 
to  England  checked  its  internal  development, 


but  the  English  supremacy  was  too  w.-ak 

to  impose  order  and  strong  government  from 
without. 

In  1015  Llewelyn  ap  Sitsyll  conquered  the 
usurper  Aedhan  ap  Blegywryd,  and  inspired 
with  new  vigour  the  kingdom  of  Owynedd. 
His  son  Grutfydd  became  king  over  all 
Welshmen,  and,  in  close  alliance  with  his 
father-in-law,  Elfgar,  Earl  of  the  Mercians, 
played  a  really  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  time.  At  last  the  triumph  of 
the  house  of  Godwin  proved  fatal  to  the 
Welsh  king.  His  great  victories  in  Here- 
fordshire, which  far  exceeded  the  measure  of 
t  the  border  forays  which  are  the  staple  oi 
Welsh  history,  were  punished  by  two  bril- 
liant English  campaigns  under  Harold  in 
person.  At  last  in  106o,  after  Harold  had 
ravaged  Wales  from  end  to  end,  Gruffydd  was 
slain  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  men.  The 
conqueror  divided  his  dominions  among  his 
kinsmen,  Bleddyn  and  Rhiwallon,  to  be  held 
as  dependencies  of  the  English  crown,  and. 
by  pushing  the  English  frontier  still  further 
westward,  prepared  the  way  for  the  new 
period  of  Saxon  aggression,  which  made  the 
Norman  Conquest  an  event  more  important 
in  Welsh  than  even  in  English  history. 

The  foundation  of  the  great  border  Pala- 
tinates by  William  I.  was  the  first  result  of 
the  Conquest  on  Wales.  The  earldoms  of 
Hugh  of  Chester  and  Roger  of  Shrewsbury, 

{>roved  an  iron  barrier  which  effectually  set 
imita  on  Welsh  forays  for  the  future.  Their 
military  organisation  made  them  equally 
capable  of  becoming  centres  of  offensive  war- 
fare. In  the  true  spirit  of  their  race,  a  swarm 
of  Norman  knights  and  adventurers  poured 
over  the  borders  into  Wales.  The  earldom 
of  Cheater  soon  extended  "ts  bounds  to  the 
Conwy,  and  its  vassal  Robert  of  Rhuddlan. 
governed  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  The  modem 
county  of  Montgomery  roughly  marks  the 
district  now  added  to  the  Shrewsbury  earl- 
dom. Earl  Robert  of  Belesme  was  the 
terror  of  all  Welshmen.  His  brother  Amulf 
conquered  Ceredigion  and  Dyfed.  Bernard 
i  of  Neufmarche,  founded  the  lordship  of 
Brecon  in  the  old  district  of  Brecheiniog. 
Robert  Fitz-Hamon  conquered  the  vale  of 
Glamorgan.  Gower,  Kidwely,  Ystradtowy, 
were  similarly  appropriated.  Unable  to  with- 
stand the  Normans  in  the  field,  the  Welsh 
withdrew  to  their  mountain  fastnesses,  ami. 
in  sudden  forays,  revenged  themselves  on 
their  oppressors.  Revolt  after  revolt  of  the 
conquered  peasantry  confined  the  Norman 
lords  to  their  cattle  wall*.  To  guard  against 
the  repetition  of  such  events,  English,  or 
Low  German,  colonists  were  planted  in 
southern  Dyfed,  in  Gower,  and  perhaps  in  parts 
of  Glamorgan,  and  the  old  inhabitants  ruth- 
lessly driven  out.  Commerce  came  in  the 
invaders'  train,  and  towns  sprang  up  in  a 
community  hitherto  unacquainted  with  urban 
life.  Norman  priests  and  bishops  followed  the 
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soldiers  and  merchants.  The  Welsh  sees  were 
finally  subjected  to  Ciinterbury.  'I'he  southern 
bishoprics  were  permanently  bestowed  on 
Normans.  By  the  time  of  Henry  I.  the 
Normans  had  conquered  all  southern  and 
western  Wales  worth  having.  After  the  fall 
of  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr  (1090),  the  native  princes 
lay  aside  even  tho  title  of  king.  In  Gwynedd 
alone,  whose  monarch »  now  begin  to  be  called 
Princes  or  Kings  of  Wales,  was  a  really  strong 
Celtic  power  left.  There  the  disastrous  fate 
of  Norman  interlopers  into  the  see  of  Bangor 
showed  that  the  native  spirit  was  still  un- 
(iulxiued.  The  territories  thus  conquered 
became  known  as  the  Lordship  Marches. 
Conquered  by  independent  adventurers,  they 
possessed  all  the  rights  of  a  Palatine  earldom. 
[Palatiw*  Covntiem.1  Their  lords  were 
practically  kings  on  their  own  estates,  and 
were  bound  to  the  English  monarch  by  no 
other  tie  than  simple  allegiance.  For  all 
practical  purposes  they  were  as  free  as  the 
lords  of  Aberffraw.  After  a  generation  or 
two,  many  begin  to  amalgamate  with  the 
conquered  race,  or  at  least  to  intermarry  with 
them  and  get  mixed  up  in  their  quarrels. 
The  succession  of  great  English  buruns  to 
some  of  these  lordships— for  example,  the 
union  of  Gloucester  and  Glamorgan — had  an 
important  reflex  influence  on  English  politics. 

Vet  the  Welsh  race  was  still  far  from  being 
subdued.  The  return  of  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan 
from  Mb  Irish  exile  (1100)  marks  a  new  de- 
velopment of  culture  and  literature  among 
the  Cymry.  The  Welsh  bards  renew  their 
songs.  The  Welsh  chroniclers  become  more 
copious.  The  old  laws  were  re-edited.  Even 
politically  they  were  only  reduced  'o  a 
certain  extent.  The  Marcher  lords  were 
as  much  divided  as  the  Welsh  chieftains. 
English  help  was  far  off,  and  often  ineffec- 
tual. Physical  difficulties  always  imposed 
obstacles  on  feudal  armies  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Gwynedd.  Henry  II. 's  three  expe- 
ditions into  Wales  (1156',  1163,  and  1165) 
were  disastrous  failures,  and  were  followed 
with  none  of  those  indirect  successes  which 
had  attended  similar  invasions  of  Hufus. 
Owen  Gwynedd  (rf.  1169)  was  a  prince  of 
vigour,  activity,  and  power.  The  expansive 
energy  of  the  Normans  was  diverted  into 
other  channels,  with  the  departure  of  Strong- 
l>ow  to  Ireland.  The  Celtic  sympathies  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  strangely 
chequered  career  of  Giruldus  Cambrensis  show 
the  approximation  of  the  two  races.  Arch* 
bishop  Baldwin's  crusading  tour  throughout 
all  Wales  in  1188  marks  the  comparative 
peace  that  now  reigned.  The  alliance  of 
Llewelyn  ap  Iorwerth,  who  became  Prince  of 
Gwynedd  in  1194,  with  the  baronial  opposi- 
tion to  John,  shows  that,  despite  differences 
of  nice,  all  feudal  dependents  of  the  Angevin 
monarch*  had  a  common  interest  in  setting 
limits  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  impe- 
rious overlord.     Llewelyn's  occupation  of 


■  Shrewsbury  helped  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment that  won  Magna  Charta,  and  tho  re- 
gard shown  to  his  rights  in  that  famous  in- 
strument suggests  that  the  barons  were  not 
ungrateful  for  his  aid.  Llewelyn's  marriage 
with  John's  bastard  daughter,  kept  him  m 
peace  with  Henry  III.  for  sometime.  But 
in  1228  Henry  sent  an  expedition  against 
him  that  signally  failed,  and  exacted  nothing 
but  barren  homage  from  the  powerful  chief- 
tain. Up  to  his  death  in  1240,  Llewelyn 
waged  constant  and  not  unsuccessful  war 
on  the  Lords  Marchers,  and  succeeded  in  ex- 
tending his  power  in  some  of  those  southern 

I  districts  where  their  power  was  slight.  Be- 
Ween  1240  and  1246,  David,  son  of  Llewelyn 
by  his  English  wife,  governed  the  princi- 

'  pality  ;  but  in  1246  Llewelyn,  son  of  Gruffydd, 

i  son  of  Llewelyn  by  a  Welsh  mother,  suc- 
ceeded him,  at  first  jointly  with  his  brothers, 
but  afterwards  alone.  The  national  revival, 
.which  had  been  marked  under  Llewelyn  ap 
Iorwerth,  reached  its  culminating  point  in 
Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd.  The  energy  of  the 
Welsh  "became  greater,  their  literary  activity 
bore  greater  results. 

In  1255 — 57  the  young  prince  Edward 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  curb  Llewelyn's  power. 
In  alliance  with  Simon  de  Montfort,  Llewelyn 
took  an  active  part  against  the  king  during 
the  Barons'  Wars.  His  projected  marriage 
with  Eleanor,  Earl  Simon's  daughter,  involved 
his  alliance  with  the  French  crown  and  the 
remnants  of  the  disaffected  party  in  England. 
In  1275  Edward  1.  seized  the  bride  on  her 
way  to  Wales.  A  fierce  attack  of  the  injured 
prince  upon  the  Marchers  was  followed  in 
1277  by  an  expedition  of  Edward  that  exacted 
his  submission,  and  in  1278  he  was  allowed  to 
marry  Eleanor.  But  in  1282  his  treacherous 
brother  David  incited  him  to  a  fresh  revolt. 
Edward  resolved  to  settle  the  Welsh  question 
once  for  all.  He  made  a  great  effort,  syste- 
matically conquered  the  country,  and,  on 
Llewelyn's  death  in  battle,  declared  his 
dominions  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Thus 
Edward  I.  subdued  the  onlv  native  Welsh 
State  of  any  importance.  The  Statute  of 
Wales  (12  Ed.  I.)  finally  annexed  the  Prin- 
cipality (•.*.,  the  dominions  of  Llewelyn)  to 
the  crown,  introduced  the  English  law, 
with  a  special  judicial  system  under  the 
Justice  of  Snowdon,  and  established  six  sheriff- 
doms of  Anglesea,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  Flint, 
Carmarthen,  and  Cardigan,  with  organisation 
analogous  to  those  of  the  English  shires.  But 
the  Principality,  though  united  to  the  crown, 
was  not  absorbed  in  it.  It  was  not  a  part  of 
England,  but  a  conquered  country.  It  be- 
came the  custom  to  invest  with  the  dignity 

i  of  Prince  of  Wales  the  eldest  son  of  the 

I  sovereign.  Edward's  campaigns  and  legisla- 
tion affected  the  Principality  only.  The 
hundred  and  forty  Lordship  Marchers  went 
on  as  before,  except  that  an  Act  of  1364  (28 

|  Ed.  III.,  c.  2j  declared  them  dependent  not  on 
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the  Principality  but  on  the  English  crown. 
Their  wild  freedom,  with  its  private  wars  and 
eonatant  outrages,  still  continued. 

Several  revolts  showed  the  unwillingness 
of  Uwynedd  to  acquiesce  in  the  English 
conquest.  The  strong  line  of  Edwardian 
castles  alone  kept  the  country  subdued. 
David's  luckless  rifling  in  1283,  the  revolts  of 
Rhys  ap  Maredudd  in  1287  and  1292,  that  of 
Madoc,  Mailgwn,  and  Morgan,  in  1294,  show 
the  difficulty  involved  in  establishing  the 
Edwardian  system.  After  it  had  slept  for 
nearly  a  century,  Welsh  national  feeling  was 
again  aroused  by  the  revolt  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower  { 1 400 ;  q.v.),  whose  private  feud  with  his 
neighbour,  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  became  the 
germ  of  a  determined  effort  to  throw  otf  the 
English  yoke.  In  conjunction  with  the  Per- 
cies,  the  Mortimeis,  and  the  Scots,  afterwards 
with  French  support,  Owen  managed  to 
defeat  expedition  after  expedition  sent  against 
him  by  Henry  IV.  From  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  he  made  his  power  felt, 
and  managed  to  maintain  his  independence 
till  his  death  (about  1415).  Rut  the  English 
re-conquest  was  ultimately  etfected,  and  a 
scries  of  harsh  penal  statutes  was  passed  to 
check  further  revolts.  The  establishment  at 
Ludlow  of  the  Court  of  the  President  and 
Council  of  Wales  (1478;,  was  Edward  IV. 's 
contribution  to  the  establishment  of  a  stronger 
system  of  government.  The  disorders  of  the 
period  of  revolt  gradually  disappeared.  The 
conquerors  and  the  conquered  began  to  ap- 
proximate towards  each  other.  The  Queen 
Dowager  of  England,  and  the  last  represen- 
tative of  the  line  of  John  of  Gaunt,  both 
married  into  the  same  Welsh  family.  Henry 
Tudor  became  King  of  England.  His  son 
passed  a  series  of  statutes  which  incorporated 
the  Principality  with  England,  restrained  the 
powers  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  made  all 
Wales  shire-ground,  and  introduced,  with 
English  laws,  English  local  self-government 
and  i»arliamentarv  representation  (27  Hen. 
VIII.,  c  26,  and  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII.,  C  26). 
The  only  difference  between  Wales  and  Eng- 
land now,  besides  the  still  existing,  though 
diminished,  powers  of  the  Marchers  and  the 
Court  of  the  Council  of  Wales  at  Ludlow, 
was  the  fact  that  instead  of  being  united  to 
anv  English  circuit,  a  special  court  of  justice, 
ailed  the  »  King's  Great  Sessions  in  Wales," 
was  to  be  held  twice  a  year  under  special 
justices;  an  arrangement  which  continued 
until  1830,  when  Wales  and  Cheshire  were 
formed  into  new  English  circuits. 

These  groat  measures  of  justice  formed  a 
new  epoch  in  Welsh  history.  The  jieaceful, 
if  slow,  acceptance  of  the  Reformation,  the 
literary  and  educational  revival  that  began 
under  Elizabeth,  illustrate  the  beneficial 
result*  of  the  change.  During  the  Civil  War 
Wales  was,  as  a  whole,  strongly  Royalist. 
Home  North  Welsh  castles  were  the  last 
places  to  hold  out  for  Charles  1.    Soon  after 


the  Revolution  of  1688  the  Court  of  Ludlow, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  Marcher  jurisdiction, 
were  abolished.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  Methodist  movement  profoundly 
influenced  the  character  of  Wales.  While 
introducing  a  new  religious  fervour,  a  higher 
tone  of  morality,  and  a  greater  amount  of 
energy,  its  Puritanism  made  much  havoc 
with  the  more  harmless  features  of  old  Welsh 
life.  The  movement  began  with  Griffith 
Jones,  vicar  of  Llanddowror,  whose  system 
of  "circulating  schools,"  established  in  1730, 
was  the  only  important  step  made  in  that  agr. 
towards  popular  education.  In  1736  Howell 
Harris  began  to  preach.  His  connection  with 
Whitcfield  determined  the  theology  of  Welsh 
Methodism.  The  suspension  of  the  famous 
preacher,  Daniel  Rowland  of  Llangeitho. 
first  turned  the  Welsh  Methodists  in  the 
direction  of  Nonconformity.  In  1811  the 
formal  separation  from  the  Church  took  place. 
By  that  time  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
had  become 'Dissenters.  Hardly  until  the 
nineteenth  century  did  the  industrial  rerolu- 
tion  affect  Wales.  The  development  of  the 
coal  and  iron  trades  in  the  south  has  enor- 
mously  increased  its  population  and  resources. 
[See  also  Celts  :  Celtic  Chirch  ;  Cocxties, 
The  Welsh  ;  Methodism.] 

For  early  Welsh  history,  Gilds*,  perhaps 
parts  of  Nenniua,  the  Anna'.**  Cambrur,  and 
Brut  y  Tywytogion,  badly  edited  in  the  Rolls 
Series,  and  the  leas  authentic  titrmtts*  Brut, 
published  by  the  Cambrian  Arctucolncncal 
Society,  are,  with  the  so-called  Lev*  of  Hovrl 
Vhtx  in  Owen's  Ancitnt  Lair*  and  Institute*  of 
Wale*,  and  the  scattered  references  in  the 
English  chronicles  and  charters,  the  chief 
authorities.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  most  of 
the  Triad*,  and  other  literary  sources,  must  be 
entirely  disregarded.  The  "  Four  Bard*  "  in 
Mr.  Skene'*  Four  Ancient  Honk*  of  Walt*  are  too 
obscure  and  doubtful  to  fire  much  help  to  the 
historian.  The  works  of  Giraldus  Cambrenaia, 
especially  hi*  /hurra  riant  Cambria,  are,  though 
not  implicitly  trustworthy,  of  very  great  impor- 
tance for  the  twelfth  century.  With  Edward  L'a 
uest  the  native  annals  cease.   The  *tata 


of  information,  and  the  English  chronicles  be- 
come fuller  in  their  notice  of  the  Edwardian 
conquest,  and  the  revolt  of  (ileodower.  while  the 
very  extensive  remains  of  Welsh  literature,  con- 
tain much  of  historical  interest.  Of  modem 
books  covering  the  whole  »uhiert.  Warrington's 
History  of  Walts,  and  Mia*  J.  Williams'*  History 
of  Walt*  are  the  best,  although  ueither  are  vert- 
critical.  They  are  both  largely  based  on  s 
sixteenth  ceutury  compilation,  Powel'a  History 
of  Cambria,  that  has  obtained  more  credence 
than  it  always  deserves  F.  Walter,  Da*  alt, 
Walts,  though  too  careless  in  it*  choice  ot 
authorities,  i*  for  coolne**  and  impartiality  the 
most  valuable  modern  work  Early  Welsh 
history  is  best  treated  in  Skene'*  Prtfae  ■  1o  tht 
Fosr  Aneismt  Books  of  Waist .  Jones.  FestafM  of 
tks  Gael  in  QyruneiU ;  Jones  and  Freeman. 
History  of  SL  DarU  * ;  Stephens,  Ltttratur*  of 

b^JRrY&r  MS?.  523: 

and  Hilluim  Ruh*  are  exhaustive 
conquest  of  South  Wale*.  Stephen. 
History  of  trimtail   Lew;  Reeve,  Hi  tory  of 
tfsjluh  Lew,  gtve  the  legal    history  of  the 
aUor^of  EnrUnd  and  *JJgg 
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Wales,  Prixcb  of,  is  tho  titlo  usually 
borne  by  the  heir  apparent  of  the  English 
sovereign.  After  the  death  of  Llewelyn, 
the  last  native  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward  I.  in 
1301  created  his  son  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is 
noticeable  that,  whereas  the  heir  apparent  is 
born  Duke  of  Cornwall,  it  is  only  by  creation 
that  he  becomes  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Eng- 
lish Princes  who  have  borne  the  title  are 


E  lworil,  son  of  Edward  I.  (afterwards  Edward  IL) 
Edward,  son  of  Edward  III.  (the  Black  Prince). 
Richard,  son  of  the  Black  Prince  (afterwards 
Richard  II.) 

.  son  of  Henry  IV  (afterwards  Henry  V.) 
d,  *ou  of  Henry  VL 
Edward,  son  of  Edward  IV.  (afterwards  Edward 

a  of  Richard  III. 
j  of  Henry  VII. 
Henry^wn  of  Henry  VII.  (afterwards  Henry 

Edward 'son  of  Henry  VHI.  (afterwards  Edward 

Henry,  son  of  James  I. 

Charles,  sou  of  James  I.  (afterwards  Charles  I.) 
Charles,  son  of  Charles  I.  (afterwards  Charles  II.) 
James,  son  of  James  II.  (the  Old  Pretender). 
George,  son  of  George  L  (afterwards  (ieorgo  II.) 
*  rederick,  son  of  George  II. 

George*  "s^oMJeo "^I 1 1 7ft "'ward^'Geo  f \ 
Fmierick^Ernest  Albert,  son  of  Edward  VII. 


Wales,  Tne  Stattjtb  or  (1284),  was  passed 
by  Edward  I.  immediately  after  the  conquest 
of  Wales.  Many  English  laws  and  regulations 
wore  introduced,  such  as  the  English  law  of 
succession ;  while  Welsh  local  customs,  as 
far  as  they  were  comparatively  unimportant, 
were  retained. 

Walker,  Georok  (rf.  July  1,  1690),  was 
rector  of  the  parish  of  Monaghan.  He  took 
refuge  in  Londonderry  before  the  siege  of  that 
town,  and  was  active  in  rousing  the  inhabitants 
to  resist  J ames's  troops.  On  April  17,1 689,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  governors  of  the  city, 
an  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  August, 
when  he  yielded  up  his  authority  to  Colonei 
hirke.  There  is  still  a  Walker  Club  in  the 
town,  and  his  statue  surmounts  the  pillar 
erected  on  one  of  tho  bastions  in  memory  of 
the  siege.  When  he  arrived  in  London,  soon 
after  tho  delivery  of  Londonderry  from  the 
Irish,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  him,  and  the  king  gave  him  £5,000. 
In  June,  1690,  the  bishopric  of  Derrv  fell 
vacant,  and  William  at  once  bestowed  it  on 
him.  He  had,  however,  contracted  a  passion 
for  wur,  and  much  shocked  William  by  ap- 
pearing at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Ixmdon- 
<w«y  m  tho  campaign  of  1690.    Ho  fell  at 


the  head  of  his  men  in  resisting  the  Irish 
cavalry  at  tho  battle  of  the  lioyne. 
Miicaubiy,  ifuf  of  Eng. 

Walkinshaw,  Clementina,  was  a  i dis- 
tress of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  Young 
Pretender.  He  lirst  became  acquainted  with 
her  on  his  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1745. 
He  sent  for  her  after  his  return  from  that 
country,  and  soon  she  acquired  complete 
dominion  over  him.  It  was  believed  that  she 
was  in  the  pay  of  the  English  ministers ; 
accordingly,  in  1748,  tho  English  Jacobites 
sent  an  agent  mimed  Macnamara  to  request 
that  tho  lady  should,  for  a  time  at  least,  retire 
to  a  convent.  Charles,  however,  obstinately 
refused  to  agree  to  this.  Ho  had  a  daughter 
by  her  about  1 700,  who  died  in  1 789. 

Vernon  Lee,  The  Country*  of  Albany;  Ewald, 
Life  of  Prince  C'karU*  Edward. 

Wallace,  William,  the  younger  son  of 
Wallace  of  Elderslie,  in  Renfrewshire,  was 
outlawed  for  slaying  an  Englishman  who  had 
insulted  him  at  Lanark.  This  circumstance, 
and  the  indignation  with  which  he  viewed 
the  usurpation  of  Edward  I.,  induced  him  in 
May,  1297,  to  make  an  attack  on  tho  English 
quarters  at  Lanark,  where  he  killed  Hazel- 
rigg,  the  governor.  He  was  soon  joined  by 
Sir  William  Douglas  and  a  considerable 
body  of  Scots.  Tho  murder  of  his  uncle, 
Sir  Reginald  Crawford,  at  Ayr,  still  further 
incensed  him,  and  he  utterly  refused  to  join 
some  of  his  supporters  in  making  their  Bub- 
mission  to  the  English.  On  Sept.  11,  1297, 
Wallace  thoroughly  defeated  the  English 
at  Stirling,  following  up  his  victory  by  a 
raid  into  Eugland.  The  following  year"  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  as 
a  consequence  increased  the  jealousy  of  many 
of  the  Scottish  barons.  Meantime  Edward 
had  returned  from  Flanders  and  hurried  to 
Scotland,  where  he  defeated  Wallace  at 
Falkirk  (q.v.)  (July  22,  1298).  At  this  time 
Wallace  disappears  from  public  life,  and  is 
said  to  have  visited  Franco  and  Rome.  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  remained  in  the  wilds 
of  his  native  countiy  with  a  few  followers. 
In  1305  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  at  Gbisgow  by  his  friend.  Sir  John 
Menteith,  carried  to  I^ondon,  and  Jried  at 
Westminster.  He  was  condemned  as  a  rebel 
and  traitor  to  tho  English  king,  and  executed 
(Aug.  23.  1305).  In  spite  of  the  want  of 
authority  which  characterises  most  of  tho 
stories  told  about  Sir  William  Wallace,  it  is 


apparent  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  capa 
city,  and  a  military  genius  of  a  very  higl 
order. 

,„B.urtoD-  '/•'"•afla.id.  Rishanfror.  Chronica 
(Rolls  8eries)  ;  Palgrav*.  Document*  and  Record* 
Illustrating  the  Uxtt.  of  Scotland, 

Waller,  Enmr*D     i605,  ,l.  1687),  poet, 

is  a  relation  of  John  Hampden.    He  wa* 


wax 


educated  nt  Cambridge,  and  in  1623  took  his 
•eat  in  Parliament  as  member  for  Amersham, 
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The  story  of  his  unsuccessful  courtship  of 
Lady  Dorothy  Sydney,  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl"  of  Leicester,  appears  to  be  well  authen- 
ticated. A  zealous  member  of  the  L»ng  Par- 
liament, Waller  was  appointed  in  1613  one 
of  the  commissioners  who  negotiate  with 
Charles  at  Oxford.  There  he  was  won  over 
by  the  court,  and  played  a  decidedly  equi- 
vocal part,  agreeing  on  his  return  to  London 
to  publish  a  commission  of  array,  and  so 
having  collected  troops  to  seize  the  city  by  a 
coup-de-wain.  The  plot,  however,  miscarried, 
and  he  was  heavily  fined  and  condemned  to 
banishment,  after  an  abject  submission  to 
the  Houao  of  Commons.  In  1651  ho  was 
allowed  to  return  to  England,  and  attempted 
to  curry  favour  with  the  Protector  by  his 
"  Panegyric  on  Cromwell,"  which  he  followed 
up  by  an  ode  to  Charles  II.  after  the  Restora- 
tion. "  Poets,  sire,"  ho  wittily  remarked  to 
the  king,  "succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in 
truth."  In  spite  of  his  time-serving  dispo- 
sition, Waller  was  popular  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  ho  was  a  momlter  until 
1683.  His  poems — dainty,  but  uninspired 
productions— have  been  frequently  published. 
A  fairly  complete  edition  appeared  in  1694. 
Johnson,  Live*  of  th»  Port*. 

Waller,  Sir  William  (b.  1597.  d.  1668), 
was  a  cousin  of  the  foregoing.  His  military 
education  was  acquired  in  Germany  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  lOto'ho  was 
returned  to  the  Long  Parliament  as  member 
for  Andover.  ( >u  tho  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  whs  sent  into  the  west  of  England, 
and  at  first  gained  such  success  as  to  acquire 
for  himself  the  title  of  "  William  the  Con- 
queror," but  in  July,  1643,  he  was  severely 
beaten  both  at  Hath  and  Devizes.  Parliament 
nevertheless  thanked  him  for  his  exertions. 
In  the  following  year  he  fell  out  with  Essex, 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  in  consequence 
Charlos  managed  to  make  a  sortie  from  Ox- 
ford, and  to  defeat  him  at  Cropredy  Hridge. 
Waller  again  returned  unsuccessful  to  London. 
In  1645  ho  was  removed  from  his  command 
by  tho  Self-denying  Ordinance,  but  soon 
resumed  his  appointment,  and  under  Crom- 
well was  successful  in  the  west  in  the  first 
campaign  of  the  New  Model  army.  In 
1637  ho  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presby- 
terian party  who  attempted  in  vain  to  oppose 
the  advance  of  the  army  on  tho  capital,  and 
was  one  of  the  eleven  members  against  whom 
its  resentment  was  esjs>cially  directed.  In 
1660,  during  the  troubled  time  which  pro- 
coded  the  Restoration,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  State. 

Vindication  of  Str  William  WaUtr  by  Himself. 

Wallingford,  John  ok,  was  the  author 
or  transcriber  of  a  chronicle  extending  from 
tho  year  449  to  1035.  Of  this  chronicle  Sir 
T.  Hardy  says  : — "  Tho  author  seems  frc- 
quentlv  desirous  of  examining  and  comparing 
authorities  and  yot  tho  roeult  is  only  error 


and  absurdity,  as  ho  confounds  persons  and 
places,  and  sets  chronology  at  defi.vnce."  It 
is  doubtful  who  the  author  was.  but  he  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  centurv,  and  was  an  inmate  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Albans. 

Wallingford,  William  of  (d.  1488),  a 
monk  of  St.  Albans,  was  appointed  archdeacon 
and  prior  of  the  abl>ey  in  1465,  and  held 
several  subordinate  offices.  Charges  of  perjury 
and  theft  are  made  against  him  in  the  register 
known  as  that  of  John  Whethamstede,  but 
they  are  evidently  written  with  considerable 
animus.  He  became  abbot  in  1476  on  the 
death  of  William  Albon.  Of  his  tenure  of 
office  we  have  a  verv  full  account,  but,  though 
it  gives  an  idea  of  Bomewhat  fussy  activity, 
it  presents  no  feature  of  interest.  His  register, 
which  he  compiled  in  imitation  of  his  prede- 
cessors, covers  the  period  from  1476  to  1488, 
though  the  entries  for  the  last  two  years  are 
not  numerous.  It  gives  a  powerful  picture 
of  the  corruption  of  tho  monastic  system.  It 
has  been  edited  by  5Ir.  Kiley  in  the  Kolls 
Series  together  with  the  register  of  Walling- 
ford's  predecessors,  John  Whethamstede  and 
William  Albon. 

Wallingford,  Thk  Trfaty  ok  (1153),  is 
the  name  usually  given  to  the  peace  made  be- 
tween Stephen  and  Prince  Henry,  though  only 
the  preliminary  negotiations  took  place  at 
Wallingford,  the  treaty  itself  being  signed  at 
Westminster.  Hy  this  treaty  Stephen  was  to 
retain  the  kingdom  during  his  lifetime,  but 
Henry  was  to  succeed  him,  the  rights  of 
Stephen's  children  to  the  private  dominions 
of  their  parent  being  guaranteed.  At  the  same 
time  a  scheme  of  administrative  reform  was 
decided  upon,  which  was  intended  to  restore 
things  as  far  as  possible  to  the  state  in  which 
they  had  been  left  by  Henry  I. 

Walpole,  Horace,  Loan  (A.  1678,  d.  1757), 
the  elder  brother  of  Sir  Robert,  first  appeari 
as  secretary  to  General  Stanhope  in  Spurn 
(1706).  In  1707  ho  was  appointed  secretary 
to  Henry  Boyle,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. In  1708  he  was  sent  as  secretary  to 
an  embassy  to  the  Emjwror,  and  was  after- 
wards in  tho  same  position  at  the  negotiations 
at  Gertruydcnberg.  In  1716  he  was  sent 
as  envoy  to  tho  Hague.  He  subsequently 
appeared  at  Hanover,  and  remonstrated 
with  Stanhope  for  the  suspicions  he  enter- 
tained of  Townshend,  and  was  sent  home 
with  letters  calculated  to  heal  the  breach  in 
tho  ministry.  In  1720  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  tho  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  In  1723  ho  was  despatched 
to  Paris  to  counteract  Sir  Luke  Sehaub. 
He  ardently  attached  himself  to  Cardinal 
Floury,  lie  remained  in  Franc©  until  1727- 
In  1728  he  was  one  of  tho  plenipotentiaries  to 
the  congress  at  Soissons.  In  1733  Walpolo 
|  was  sent  as  envoy  to  tho  States-General.  In 
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•  739  he  waa  sent  to  Holland  to  receive  the 
auxiliary  troopa  stipulated  in  case  of  hostili- 
ties. In  1741  he  waa  made  Secretary  to  the 
Exchequer,  and  in  1756  waa  raiaed  to  the 
peerage.  "  He  waa,"  says  Stanhope,  "a  man 
who  through  life  played'  a  considerable  part, 
but  chiefly  because  he  waa  the  brother  of  Sir 
Robert."  According  to  his  nephew,  "he 
knew  something  of  everything  but  how 
to  hold  hia  tongue,  or  how  to  apply  hia 
knowledge." 

Horace    Wal  pole,  Mtmoir$ ;  Coxe,  Walpoli; 
Stanhope,  Hut.  of  Eng. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  Earl  of  OaroRD 
(5.  1676,  d.  1745),  waa  the  son  of  *a  Norfolk 
gentleman,  and  waa  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1702  ho 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Castle 
Riding  He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Whig  leaders.  In  1 705  he  waa  placed  on 
the  council  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
as  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  in  1708  succeeded 
St.  John  as  Secretary  at  War.  In  1710  he 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  Sachevorell's 
trial,  of  which  he  secretly  disapproved ;  and 
when  the  Whig  ministry  waa  driven  from 
office  he  persisted  in  resigning  in  spite  of 
Harley's  solicitations  to  him  that  he  should 
retain  his  place.  He  now  became  with 
Somers  a  leader  of  the  Whig  opposition,  and 
being  charged  with  peculations  as  Secretary 
at  War.  he  was  expelled  the  House  and  sent 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the  pro- 
rogation. Hia  defence  was,  however,  quite 
complete,  and  he  was  re-elected  for  Lynn 
Regis.  He  wrote  at  this  time  two  able  pam- 
phlets in  support  of  the  late  ministry,  The 
Debt*  of  the  Nation  Stated  and  foundered,  and 
The  Thirty-  fire  Millions  Accounted  For.  On  the 
accession  of  George  I.  Walpole  waa  chosen 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  hist  ministry.  In  17 15  he  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  But  he  was  disliked  by  the 
king,  and  angry  at  the  dismissal  of  Townshend, 
so  he  resigned  in  1717.  In  this  year  he  had 
established  the  first  Biuking  fund".  Immedi- 
ately he  passed  into  unscrupulous  opposition, 
and  s|>oke  against  the  Mutiny  Act,  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance,  the  Peerage  Rill,  and  the  re- 
peal of  the  Schism  Act.  Finding  opposition 
hopeless,  he  offered  to  rejoin  the  Ministry, 
but  was  only  mude  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
1720.  On  the  fall  of  the  South  Sea  Company 
it  was  felt  that  he  alone  could  deal  with  the 
matter,  and  his  measures,  though  severe,  were 
felt  to  be  just.  On  the  d»ath  of  Stanhope  he 
wa*t  left  without  a  rival,  and  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  Prime  Minister 
(April.  1721).  His  history  is  now  the  history 
of  England.  He  crushed  Attcrbury's  plot, 
and  taxed  the  nonjurors'  estates  to  the 
amount  of  £100,000.  Already  his  jealousy 
of  rivals,  the  great  fault  in  his  character  as  a 
minister,  had  become  apparent;  and  he  and 


Townshend  drove  Carteret  from  office.  Mean- 
while the  situation  abroad  had  become  com- 
plicated ;  the  alliance  between  Austria,  Spain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  party  in  France, 
was  checked  by  the  Treaty  of  Hanover 
between  England  and  France.  On  the  death 
of  George  I.,  Walpole,  disliked  by  the  new 
king,  found  himself  in  danger  of  being  super- 
seded by  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  Owing  to 
the  representations  of  Queen  Caroline,  he 
remained  in  power.  The  Opposition  con- 
sisted of  discontented  Whigs  led  by  Pulteney, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Tories  under  Boling- 
broke.  In  1730  Walpole  quarrelled  with 
Townshend,  who  retired  from  political  life ; 
and  in  1733  with  Chesterfield.  His  sup- 
porters consisted  of  such  second-rate  men  as 
Newcastle,  Stanhope,  Compton,  and  Harring- 
ton. He  had,  however,  at  his  back  a  majority 
secured  by  the  most  unscrupulous  bribery. 
In  1729  the  Treaty  of  Seville  preserved  the 
peace  of  Europe  for  a  time.  In  1733  Walpole 
brought  forward  his  celebrated  excise  scheme, 
a  measure  thoroughly  sound  and  justifiable  ; 
but  such  was  the  success  of  Pulteney  in 
rousing  public  feeling  against  it  that  he  had 
to  abandon  it.  In  1734  he  was  much  blamed 
for  keeping  aloof  from  the  war  waged  by  the 
Emperor  against  France  and  Spain.  In  this 
year  the  Opposition  joined  to  'attack  the 
Septennial  Act.  They  failed ;  and  Bolingbroke 
withdrawing  to  France,  the  leadership  of  the 
party  fell  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom 
Walpole  had  offended  by  resisting  the  increase 
of  his  income.  In  1737  Queen  Caroline's 
death  deprived  him  of  a  staunch  and  faithful 
friend.  The  Opposition,  now  reinforced  by 
Pitt,  continued  to  attack  his  pacific  policy ; 
Newcastle  began  to  intrigue  against  him,  and 
favoured  the  king's  desire  for  war.  Never- 
theless, Wal|>ole  concluded  a  convention  with 

I  Spain ;  and  the  Opposition  wishing  to  drive 

1  matters  to  a  crisis,  seceded  from  the  House 
It  had  become  obvious  that  he  must  declare 
war  or  resign.  He  chose  tho  former  course 
(1739).  The  war  was  disastrous.  [Gborok 
II.]  In  Feb.,  1741,  Mr.  Sandys  proposed 
that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  king's 

j  councils.  The  motion  was  thrown  out ;  but 
in  the  following  year  Walpole,  taking  his 

j  defeat  on  the  Chippenham  election  petition 
(Feb.  2,  1742)  as  a  test,  resigned.  He  was 
created  Earl  of  Orford.    In  March  a  secret 

■  committee  of  inquiry  against  him  was  chosen ; 

,  but  in  spite  of  its  animosity  it  failed  to  bring 
any  but  the  most  trivial  charges  against  tho 
ex-minister.  He  seldom  spoke  in  the  Lords, 
having,  ay  he  remarked  to  his  brother  Horace, 
"left  his  tougue  in  the  Commons."  In  1745 
he  died,  having  retained  his  influence  with 
the  king  to  the  last.  Wal  pole's  character  was 
exposed  to  the  most  violent  misrepresentation 
from  his  contemporaries.  His  jealousy  of 
power  made  almost  every  eminent  man  of 
the  age  his  enemy  ;  while  the  corruption 
by  which  he  maintained  his  position  and 
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debauched  the  House  of  Common*  is  indis- 
putable. But  to  him  in  due  the  completion  of 
the  In  volution  settlement,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  p  tee  at  a  time  when  peace  »an  most 
required  by  England.  "  He  understood," 
aays  Lord  Stanhope,  ••  the  true  interest  of  his 
country  better  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries." "  The  prudence,  steadiness,  and 
vigilance  of  that  man,"  says  Burke  (Appeal 
from  tht  Xew  U'ln.j*,  ice),  "preserved  the 
crown  to  thiB  royal  family,  and  with  it  their 
laws  and  liU-rty  to  this  country." 

Cose.  Menu'iTt  nf  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  Ralph, 
Critical  Hi»(ori/  of  Lord  Walpole'*  Administration  ; 
Honice  Widj>ole,  Reminiscence* ;  Stanhope,  Hi»t. 
»/  Eny. ;  Lecky,  Hitt.  of  Eng.  in  the  Ewhttrnth 

ccntttry;  Macialay,  Essay  on  Horact  Walpolt ; 

E»ald,  Sir  H.  Walpol* ;  John  Morley,  tf'aipoU. 

Walpole,  Horace,  Earl  of  Orford 
(*.  1717,  d.  1797  ,  was  the  third  son  of  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole.  and  the  nephew  of  Lord 
WalpoK  In  1741  he  entered  Parliament 
for  Callington,  but  he  never  took  a  prominent 
part  in  debate.  In  1757  he  exerted  himself 
in  favour  of  Admiral  Byng.  He  remained  in 
Parliament  till  1768.  "in  1791  he  succeeded 
his  nephew  in  the  family  title  and  estates ; 
but  never  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
So  far  as  he  had  any  political  feeling  at  all, 
he  was  inclined  to  a  speculative  Republican- 
ism. As  a'  man  of  letters,  virtuoso,  novelist, 
critic,  and  retailer  of  public  and  private 
gossip,  Horace  Walpole  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  figures  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. His  Memoir*  of  the  last  ten  years  of 
(Jeorge  II.'s  reign,  though  inaccurate  and  pre- 
judiced, contain  a  good  deal  of  information, 
and  his  letters  Which  are  among  the  most  en- 
tertaining in  the  language)  are  very  valuable 
for  the  insight  they  give  into  the  social  his- 
tory of  the  century.  Walpole*  s  work,  Htstoric 
Doubt*  on  the  Li  ft' and  Reign  of  Richard  III., 
is  curious  and  acute. 

Walpole,  Work*,  1791,  and  Correspondence, 
IfMO ;  Lord  Dorer.  Life,  prefixed  to  the  Letter* 
to  Sir  11.  Mn  Kit  ;  Miveaulay,  £pMyt;  Scott,  Live* 
of  tht  Sorelisl*  ;  L.  B.  Seeley,  if.  H'ulpoU  and 
Ml  World. 

Walsinghani,  Sir  Francis  (A.  1536, 
4.  1590).  "the  most  penetrating  statesman 
of  his  time,"  was  born  ut  L'hislehurst,  in 
Kent,  and  passed  most  of  his  youth  abroad. 
On  hb  return  to  England,  after  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  abilities  and  accom- 
plishments recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  I,ord  Burleigh,  who  sent  him  to  the 
court  of  France  as  ambassador,  in  which 
capacity  he  showed  great  "  fidelity,  diligence, 
and  caution."  In  1573  Sir  Francis  was  re- 
tilled,  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  made 
one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
devoting  himself  especially  from  this  date  to 
the  unravelling  of  the  numerous  plots  against 
the  queen  and  her  government.  His  system 
of  espionage  was  most  elaborate,  and  his  spies 
were  active,  faithful,  and  ubiquitous.  In  1581 
he  was  employed  to  negotiate  the  proposed 


marriage  between  ElizaMh  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  but  failed  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
successful  issue,  through  the  caprice  of  the 
queen  herself.  Two  years  later  Walsingham. 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scotland,  and  fab> 
sequeutly  had  the  satisfaction  of  detecting 
Babington's  conspiracy  and  of  implicating 
in  it  the  Queen  of  Scot*.  That  Sir  Franci* 
was  her  enemy  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  forged  any  of  the  letter* 
produced  in  evidence,  as  Mary  declared,  and 
his  reputed  letter  to  Sir  A  my  as  Paulet, 
urging  him  M  to  find  out  some  way  to  shorten 
the  life  of  the  Scots  queen,"  is  most  probably 
a  forgery.  He  was  subsequently  the  means 
of  preventing  a  breach  between  Elizabeth  and 
James  VI.  Sir  Francis,  who  was  a  staunch 
Protestant,  and  a  thoroughly  religious  man, 
did  his  best  to  procure  toleration  for  the 
Puritans ;  he  "  has  the  honour  of  having 
sustained  and  cemented  the  Protectant  cause 
in  times  of  its  greatest  peril,  and  of  having 
effectually  ruined  the  interests  of  popery  by- 
detecting  and  baffling  all  ita  plot*."  The 
integrity  of  his  character  waa  such  that  with 
every  facility  for  amassing  wealth  in  an  age  of 
corruption,  he  died  so  poor  as  to  leave  barely 
enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  burial. 
A  biographer  of  the  following  century  (Lloyd) 
says  of  him,  44  His  head  waa  so  strong  that 
he  could  look  into  the  depths  of  men  and 
business,  and  dive  into  the  whirlpools  of  state. 
Dexterous  he  was  in  finding  a  secret :  close  in 
keeping  it.  His  conversation  was  insinuating 
and  reserved ;  he  saw  every  man,  and  nono 
saw  him." 

Strype,  Eccles  Memorial*  •  Walsmykam  C»r- 
rv»jvinWi  Hi  t  ;  Nares,  Memoir*  of  JBurlriya; 
Fronde,  Hitt.  of  En<j  ;  Aikin.  Memoi.-t  of  the 
Court  of  Elizabeth;  Lloyd,  Statesmen  and  Fa- 
vout~it*t*%  of  &  n  y  in  it     1Wk>.  ^ 

Walsingham,  Thomas  of  1440), 
a  monk  of  l>t.  Albans,  and  for  some  time 
Prior  of  Wymondham,  wrote  two  moat  valu- 
able historical  works,  Hintoria  Brcris,  a  his- 
tory of  England  from  1272  to  1422,  and 
Ypodigma  Seustriee,  a  history  of  Xormandy 
from  Rolf  to  Henry  V.  He  is  very  import- 
ant for  the  reigns  of  Richard '  II.  and 
Henry  FN*,  and  v.,  and  gives  us  valuable 
account*  of  Wycliffe  and  the  Lollards,  the 
Peasant  Revolt,  and  the  French  wars  of 
Henry  V.'s  reign. 

Both  Waking-ham's  works  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Walter,  Hibbrt,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (1193—1205),  and  justiciar  (1194— 
1 198),  was  a  nephew  of  Ranulf  (Jlanvill  (q.v.)> 
and  first  came  into  prominence  during  King 
Richard's  captivity.  He  had  accompanied 
the  king  on  his  crusade,  and  on  hia  way 
homewards,  hearing  that  Richard  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  he  visited  him.  The  king 
sent  him  over  to  England  to  act  as  vicegerent 
in  his  absence,  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of 
John,  and  raise  the  ransom,  while  at  the  same 
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time  he  used  his  influence  to  obtain  Hubert's 
election  to  the  archbishopric.  In  1 194  he  was 
ttpi>ointed  justiciar,  and  held  that  office  for 
four  years,  governing  well  and  vigorously, 
his  most  important  work  being  the  repres- 
sion of  the  insurrection  of  William  Fitz- 
Osbert.  His  expedition  against  the  Welsh 
called  down  a  reprimand  from  the  Pope,  a 
fact  which  shows  that  the  age  of  fighting 
bhhops  was  almost  over.  On  the  death  of 
Richard.  Hubert  supported  the  claims  of 
■John  to  the  throne,  and  was  by  him  appointed 
chancellor.  Hubert  Walter  is  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  statesman-ecclesiastic  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  it  is  in  the  former  light 
that  he  more  frequently  appears.  "  He  was 
a  strong  minister,''  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "and 
although  as  a  good  Englishman  he  made  the 
pressure  of  his  master's  hand  lie  M  light  as  ho 
>>uld  upon  the  i>eople,  as  a  good  servant  he 
tried  to  get  out  of  the  people  as  much  treasure 
as  he  could  for  his  master.  In  the  raising  of 
the  money  and  in  the  administration  of  justice 
he  tried  and  did  much  to  train  the  people  to 
habits  of  self-government.  He  taught  them 
how  to  assess  their  taxes  by  jury,  to  elect  the 
grand  jury  for  the  assizes  of  the  judges,  to 
choose  representative  knights  to  transact 
legal  and  judicial  work — such  representative 
knights  as  at  a  later  time  made  convenient 
precedent*  for  Parliamentary  representation. 
The  whole  working  of  elective  and  represen- 
tative institutions  gained  greatly  under  his 
management.  He  educated  the  people  against 
the  better  time  to  come." 

Hook.  Iir«  o/  tkt  ArcVbUkapt  |  R.  Horeden 
{Bolls  Series). 

Walter,  Sir  Johx  (d.  1630),  was  attorney, 
general  to  Prince  Charles  in  1619,  but  refused 
to  conduct  the  prosecution  against  Sir  E. 
Coke.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  made 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  by  Charles 
I.  in  1625.  He  showed  considerable  inde- 
pendence and  spirit  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judi<  ial  functions, and  in  1629  gave  his  opinion 
aijguinst  Hollos,  and  other  members  of  Par- 
liament, Iteing  prosecuted  for  acts  done  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  this  the  king  pro- 
hibited his  t iking  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
though  he  nominally  held  his  office  till  his 
death. 

Walters,  Lucy  {d.  1658 ),  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Welsh  gentleman,  and  in  1648  Inx-amo 
the  mistress  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  she  was 
the  mother  of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
She  lived  with  Charles  in  Holland.  In  1656 
ahe  came  over  to  England,  where  she  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  but  shortlv  afterwards 
released.  After  this  little  or  nothing  is  known 
of  her.  When  Monmouth  put  forward  his 
claims  to  the  throne  it  was  contended  by  his 
;  dherents  that  his  mother  had  been  secretly 
n.arried  to  Charles  II..  but  of  this  .user- 
lion  no  proof  was  forthcoming,  and  Mon- 
ti uuth  himself  subsequently  retracted  it. 

Hist. -40* 


Waltheof  (d.  1076)  was  a  powerful  noble- 
man, the  son  of  Si  ward.  After  the  battle  of 
Hastings  he  submitted  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  earl- 
dom of  Northampton.  Subsequently  he  re- 
belled, but  was  forgiven,  retained"  in  hia 
earldom,  and  married  to  the  Conqueror's 
niece,  Judith.  In  1075  he  joined  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Nor- 
folk, with  the  intention  of  restoring  tho  state 
of  things  which  had  existed  in  Edward  the 
Confeaaor's  time.  What  Waltheofs  share  in 
this  plot  was  is  very  doubtful;  probably  it 
was  no  more  than  a  tacit  acquiescence.  When 
the  rebellion  broke  out  he  l>et rayed  the  plot 
to  Lanfranc,  and  was  for  the  moment  par- 
doned, but  shortly  afterwards  he  was  executed 
at  Winchester,  it  is  said  at  the  instigation  of 
his  wife.  His  body  was  removed  to  Croy- 
land,  where  miracles  were  said  to  be  worked 
at  his  tomb.  The  English  looked  upon  Wal- 
theof as  a  martyr,  and  the  Liter  troubles  of 
William's  reign  were  considered  by  them  to  be 
judgments  on  him  for  the  murder  of  the  earL 

Ordericus  Vitalis ;  Anglo-Saxon  ChronicU; 
Freeman,  Norman  Coiujuwf. 

Walworth,  Sm  William,  a  citizen  of 
London,  was  appointed  with  John  Philipot  in 
1377  by  Parliament  to  regulate  the  finances. 
In  1381  he  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
attended  the  young  king  at  his  conference 
with  Wat  Tyler  and  the  other  insurgents. 
Fearing  that  Tyler  was  about  to  attack 
Richard,  Walworth  slew  tho  rebel  leader,  for 
which  feat  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. 

Wanbo  rough  ( Wodm KsBEonn),  on  (ho 
Wiltshire  Downs,  near  Swindon,  was  the 
sceno  of  two  important  battbs  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  history— one  in  591,  in  which  Ceaw- 
lin  of  Wesaex  was  defeated  by  his  brother 
Cool;  the  other  in  715,  when"  Ine  repulsed 
the  Mercians. 

Wandewash,  The  Battle  or  (Jan.  22, 
1760),  was  fought  during  the  Seven  Years" 
War  between  the  French  and  English  in 
India.  The  two  armies  of  Lally  and 
Coote  encountered  each  other  near  Wande- 
wash. The  English  had  1.900  E  umpnsni 
and  2,100  native  infantry,  with  1.250  native 
cavalry,  and  16  field  pieces;  the  French  2,250 
native  ca\alry,  and  1,300  sepoys,  besides 
their  Mahiatta  horse,  with  twenty  field  pieces. 
The  forces  were  therefore  pretty  equal. 
After  a  brilliant  combat,  the  French,  who 
had  suffered  very  severely,  retreated.  If  the 
English  native  horse  had  done  their  duty, 
the  defeat  might  have  been  even  more  deci- 
sive. 

Wanton,  Vai  .bntixe  (d.  1661 1,  married 
a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  joined  the 
Parliamentary  cause  in  the  Civil  War.  In 
1646  ho  was  made  a  colonel,  and  in  1648  was 
appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  High 
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Court  of  Justice  to  try  the  king.  He  was 
present  at  all  the  sittings,  and  signed  the 
death  warrant.  In  1649  he  was  made  one  of 
the  Council  of  State,  but  his  stern  Republican 
views  did  not  recommend  him  to  Cromwell, 
and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment he  retired  into  private  life  till  Richard 
Cromwell's  deposition,  when  he  declared  for 
the  Parliament  against  the  armv,  and  joined 
Monk.  Perceiving  that  the  Restoration  was 
inevitable,  he  withdrew  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  remained  in  disguise  till  his  death. 

Wapentake  1*  a  name  of  Danish  origin, 
and  is  only  found  in  the  districts  occupied  by 
the  Danes,  where  it  nnswers  to  the  Hundred 
(q.r.)  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
BtubiM,  (tout.  Hit*.,  i.  §  45. 

War  beck,  Pkkkin  (rf.  1499),  was  the 
name  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  impos- 
tors in  history,  who,  for  several  years  during 
the  reign  of  "Henry  VII.,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading many  persons  that  ho  was  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  the  younger  of  the  two  princes 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in 
the  Tower  under  Richard  III.  According  to 
the  story  of  the  writers  under  the  Tudors, 
he  was  in  reality  the  son  of  a  Jew  of  Tour- 
nay,  who  settled  in  London  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Tournay.  The  lad  after  his  father's  death 
went  to  Antwerp,  and  came  into  communica- 
tion with  agents  of  the  Duchess  Margaret  of 
Burgundy,  who,  struck  by  his  noble  de- 
meanour and  resemblance  to  the  Yorkist 
family,  conceived  the  design  of  bringing  him 
up  as  a  pretender  to  the  English  throne. 
This  story  is  borne  out  by  Warbeck's  own 
t'onftttioH,  and  by  a  letter  of  Henry  VII.  to 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  as  early  as  1593.  Some 
writers,  however,  are  still  inclined  to  believo 
too  very  plausible  hypothesis  that  he  was  a 
natural  son  of  Edward  IV.  The  mystery  can 
hardly  be  completely  solved.  The  history  of 
Warbeck's  proceedings  is  briefly  this.  In  1 4  92 
he  made  his  appearance  in  Cork  as  Richard 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  and  obtained 
a  reception  so  encouraging  to  his  hopes  of 
success,  that  Charles  VIII.  of  France  thought 
it  well  to  specially  invite  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Paris.  He  did  not,  however, 
have  any  long  enjoyment  of  the  French 
king's  protection  and  hospitality,  for  Henry 
made  it  a  special  article  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Estaples  in  the  autumn  of  1492 
that  no  further  shelter  or  assistance  should 
Ik;  given  to  Warbeck.  Flanders  was  the  pre- 
tender's next  refuge,  and  here  he  received  a 
most  cordial  welcome  from  Margaret,  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  who  acknowledged  him  at  once 
as  her  nephew,  honouring  him  on  all  occa- 
sions with  the  title  of  the  M  White  Rose  of 
England."  Warbeck's  arrival  in  Flanders 
was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a 
rvst  system  of  conspiracy  in  England  against 


Henry's  life  and  authority;  but  the  king's 
resolute  caution,  and  the  zealous  activity  of 
his  spies,  conspicuous  among  whom  was  Sir 
Robert  Clifford,  proved  more  than  a  match 
for  the  efforts  of  his  enemies.  Sir  WiUiam 
Stanley,  Lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Mont- 
fort,  all  prominent  adherents  of  Warbeck, 
were  brought  to  the  block ;  and  the  pretended 
Duke  of  York,  forced  by  these  occurrence* 
into  a  display  of  decided  action,  made  in 
July,  1495,  a  hurried  descent  upon  the  coast 
of  Kent.  This.,  however,  was  a  miserable 
failure,  ending  in  the  capture  on  Deal  beach 
of  a  portion  of  his  troops  by  the  people  of 
Sandwich.  This  experience  of  the  feeling  of 
the  country  for  his  cause  drove  Warbeck 
in  despair  to  Flanders :  but  the  commer- 
cial treaty  concluded  in  Feb.,  1496,  between 
Henry  and  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  ex- 
pressly stipulating  for  his  expulsion,  the  im- 
postor, after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make 
a  settlement  in  Ireland,  crossed  over  thence 
to  Scotland.  Here  his  fortunes  began  for  a 
time  to  look  somewhat  brighter :  the  Scot- 
tish monarch  received  him  as  Richard  IV., 
the  lawful  King  of  England,  and,  as  a  very 
practical  proof  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in 
his  pretensions,  bestowed  upon  him  in  mar- 
riage a  kinswoman  of  his  own,  the  Lady 
Catherine  Cordon,  Two  fruitless  invasions 
of  England,  and  probably,  too,  the  influence 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  tended  to  greatly  cool 
James  IY.'s  affection  for  Warbeck's  cause, 
and  in  July,  1497,  he  requested  him  to  leave 
the  country.  Thus  once  again  abandoned  by 
his  friends,  .Warbeck  found  a  temporary 
refuge  in  the  wilds  and  fastnesses  of  Ireland, 
which,  however,  he  left  on  receiving  an  invi- 
tation from  the  people  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall to  make  another  attempt  in  England. 
He  landed  accordingly  at  Whitsand,  mar 
Penzance,  Sept.  27,  1497,  and,  after  capturing 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  laid  active  siege  to 
Exeter.  On  the  approach,  however,  of  the 
royal  forces  under  1/ord  Daubeny,  Warbeck 
retired  to  Taunton,  whence,  in  despair  of 
success,  he  withdrew  secretly  to  the  sanctuary 
of  Beaulicu,  in  the  Xew  Forest.  Hen*,  on 
promise  of  his  life  being  spared,  he  surren- 
dered himself,  Oct.  5,  to  Ix>rd  Daubeny,  by 
whom  he  was  despatched  a  prisoner  to  Lon- 
don. For  a  time  Warbeck  was  treated  with 
marked  leniency,  but  on  his -attempting  to 
escape  in  June,  1498,  he  was  at  once  placed 
in  close  confinement  in  the  Tower;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  following  year,  in 
Nov.,  1499,  he  was  executed,  in  company 
with  his  fellow-prisoner,  the  young  Earl  of 
Warwick,  on  a  charge  of  again  attempting 
to  escape,  and  of  having  conspired  with 
Warwick  and  others,  as  a  part  of  his 
plan,  to  get  forcible  possession  of  the 
Tower. 

Bocod,  Life  of  H<nrv  V//. ;  Rey.  K*»ai$  Hi*- 
tori>nie»tt  CntiqHttrur  Richard  111.  (Paris,  JS18); 
Gmirdnsr,  Uf,  and  lUqn  of  Richard  III. 
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Wards,  The  Coi  kt  of,  was  a  court  of 
record  founded  by  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  46,  for 
the  survey  and  management  of  the  rights  of 
the  crown  over  it*  wards.  Being  joined  to 
the  Court  of  Liveries  by  33  Hen.  VIII  ,  ch. 
22,  it  was  called  the  Court  of  Wards  and 
Liveries.  The  seal  of  the  Court  wan  kept  by 
iU  chief  officer,  the  Master  of  Wards.  Its 
province  was  to  see  that  the  king  had  the  full 
profits  of  tenure,  arising  from  the  custody  of 
the  heirs  of  his  tenants  being  infants  or  idiots, 
from  the  licences  and  fines  for  the  marriage 
of  the  kings*  widows,  and  from  the  sums  paid 
for  livery  of  seisin  by  the  heir  on  entering 
on  his  estate.  A  Court  of  Wards  estab- 
lished in  Ireland  by  James  I.  compelled  all 
heirs  in  the  king's  custody  to  be  educated 
as  Protestants,  und  enforced  the  oath  of 
lOipremacv  as  a  condition  of  livery  of 
seisin.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Wards  was  unduly  extended,  and  became 
very  oppressive  under  the  first  two  Stuart 
kings.  On  Feb.  24,  1645,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons *  ■  passed  a  vote  that  the  Court  of  Wards 
itself,  and  all  wardships,  tenures,  licences  for 
alienation,  &c,  should  be  taken  away  ;"  and 
the  lords  concurred  therein.  The  Court 
whs  finally  abolished  by  the  statute,  12  Car. 
ii.,  ch.  24,  which  destroyed  military  tenures. 

Reeve*.  Hut.  of  the  En9U$k  Lav,  m  ;  White- 
locke,  MtmonaU;  Stephen,  Commm(ari««,  ii., 

A [W.  H.] 

Wardship  ranked  as  one  of  the  Feudal 
Incidents,  and  consisted  in  the  right  of  the 
lord,  if  the  heir  were  under  age  on  the  death 
of  the  ancestor,  to  the  custody  of  the  land  and 
the  person.  This  right,  which  was  obviously 
capable  of  great  abuse,  was  carefully  limited 
by  Magna  Charta.  [Fbtdausm.] 

War  ham,  William,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (rf.  1532),   was  highly  distin- 

Siiahed  among  the  many  prelates  who 
voured  the  spread  of  the  new  learning  in 
England.  Among  his  prottgrt  was  Erasmus, 
who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  great  regard. 
Warham  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
(1502),  and  Lord  Chancellor  (1503),  an  office 
in  which  he  was  continued  by  Henry  VIII. 
In  the  following  year  he  became  successively 
Bishop  of  London  and  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  chief  event  of  his  primacy  was 
an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  mon- 
asteries with  a  view  to  their  reform.  In  1515 
ho  resigned  the  chancellorship  on  account  of 
some  difference  with  Wolsey,  then  Archbishop 
of  York.  We  subsequently  find  him  com- 
menting adversely  on  the  cardinal's  severe 
taxation.  The  growing  opposition  to  Borne 
Krcatly  alarmed  him  ;  and  when  the  clergy 
took  the  grave  step  of  acknowledging  that 
they  could  not  legislate  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  he  resigned  office,  and  not  long 
afterwards  died. 

Hook,  Lirt*  oftht  Ar<hbi$hop*  of  Canterbury. 

Warronue,  William  i>b  (rf.  1087),  a  Nor- 


man baron,  distantly  related  to  the  Con- 
queror, was  one  of  the  commanders  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  in  1073  was  appointed 
regent  of  the  kingdom  in  William's  absence. 
He  assisted  William  Rufua  against  Bobert,  and 
died  shortly  after  the  coronation  of  the  former. 

Warrenne,  Johx,  Earl  op  (rf.  1304),  was 
an  adherent  of  the  king  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Barons*  War,  and  fought  on  the 
Boyalist  sido  at  Lewes.  Subsequently  he 
quarrelled  with  the  king,  and  assaulted  the 
royal  justiciary  in  Westminster  Hall  in  1268. 
He  retired  to  his  estates  in  Surrey,  and 
fortified  his  castle  of  Bcigatc  against  Prince 
Edward  in  1268,  but  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render. He  did  not,  however,  entirely  forfeit 
Edward's  favour.  He  bore  a  conspicuous 
pail  in  the  Scottish  wars,  and  was  appointed 
Guardian  of  Scotland  in  1296.  In  1297  ho 
was  in  command  of  the  army  which  was  de- 
feated by  Wallace  at  Stirling.  He  sided  with 
the  baronial  party  in  the  disputes  which  led 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  charters,  and  in  the 
Parliament  of  Lincoln  (1301). 

Warrenne,  John,  Eahl  (</.  1347),  a 
powerful  member  of  the  old  aristocracy, 
maintained  an  independent  attitude  dur- 
ing the  troubles  of  Edward  II. 's  reign. 
He  did  not  oppose  Gaveston  at  first,  and 
although  he  subsequently  joined  in  the 
attack  on  the  Despencers,  he  was  faithful  to 
the  king  at  Boroughbridge,  as  well  as  after 
the  landing  of  Mortimer  and  Isabella.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  one  of  the  Council  of 
Regency  during  Edward  III.'s  minority. 

Warrington,  The  Town  of,  near  Liver- 
pool, was  an  object  of  contention  more  than 
once  by  the  rival  parties  in  the  Great  Re- 
bellion. In  the  summer  of  1643  it  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians, 
and  in  1648  the  Scots  were  defeated  there  by 
General  Lambert  after  a  severe  tussle.  Again, 
in  1651,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  partial  success 
gained  by  Charles  II.  over  the  forces  of  the 
Commonwealth.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
check  the  Young  Pretender  s  army  there  in 
1745,  but  it  was  foiled  by  the  activity  of  the 
rebels. 

Warwick  was  probably  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Mercian  kings.  Destroyed  by 
the  Danes,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ethelfleda,  the 
••  I<ady  of  the  Mercians,"  who  built  a  fortress 
there  in  913.  It  appears  as  a  borough  in 
Domesday.  The  castle  was  repaired  and  en- 
larged under  William  the  Conqueror.  It 
sent  members  to  Parliament  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  onwards,  but  was  not  regularly 
incorporated  till  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

Warwick,  Peerage  or.  The  Earldom 
of  Warwick  appears  to  have  been  first  con- 
ferred on  Roger  de  Bellomonte,  who  received 
the  title  from  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
died  in  1123.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
dignity  jossed  by  marriage  into  the  family 
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of  the  Miri*  hals.  Earls  of  Pembroke,  and 
subsequently  by  William  de  Mauduit,  from 
whom  it  descended  in  1267  to  William  de 
Beat-champ.  In  1449  Richard  Neville,  eldest 
■on  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  married 
Anne,  the  heiress  of  the  Beauchanip  estates, 
and  wm  created  Earl  of  Warwick.  In  1471. 
on  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  aft.  r  the  battle 
of  Barnet,  the  dignity  was  conferred  on  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  married  his 
daughter  Isabella.  Hi*  son  bore  the  title, 
but  it  became  extinct  on  his  execution  in 
1499  In  1547  it  was  revived  for  John 
Dudley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  was  also  borne  by  his  son  Ambrose 
Dudley,  on  whose  death  in  1590,  it  became 
extinct.  It  was  revived  in  1618,  and  con- 
ferred on  Robert,  Lord  Rich.  It  became 
extinct  in  this  family  in  1759.  It  was  revived 
the  same  year  for  Francis  Greville,  Earl 
Brooke,  whose  descendants  have  since  borne 
the  title*  of  Brooke  and  Warwick. 

Warwick,  Ambrose  Dcdley.  Earl  of 
(d.  1590),  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  1553; 
for  his  participation  in  his  father's  plot,  but 
was  not  executed.  In  1563  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  English  garrison  at  Havre  when 
it  was  forced  to  surrender ;  and  after  his 
return  to  England  was  proposed  by  Elizabeth 
as  a  husband  for  the  Queen  of  Scots.  In  the 
rebellion  of  1569,  he  was  in  command  of 
some  of  the  royal  forces,  and  aided  materially 
in  crushing  the  insurrection.  "  He  appears," 
says  Miss  Aikin,  "  to  have  preserved  through 
life  the  character  of  a  man  of  honour,  and  a 
brave  soldier." 

Aikin.  Court  of  Qu*rw  EliialMh. 

Warwick,  Edward  Flaxtage.net.  Earl 
«p  (d.  14 99 1,  was  the  son  of  (ieorge, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV., 
by  Anne,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
known  as  the  Kingmaker.  After  the  exe- 
cution of  his  father,  in  1478  the-  young 
earl  was  kept  in  honourable  confinement  at 
the  castle  of  Sheriff-Hutton.  in  Yorkshire  until 
Henry's  accession  to  the  throne  in  1485,  when 
the  earl's  Yorkist  blood,  and  the  strong  claims 
it  gave  him  to  the  crown  of  England,  made  it 
a  vety  obvious  necessity  on  the  new  king's 
put  to  have  him  placed  in  the  more  secure 
prison  of  the  Tower  of  London.  From  this 
prison  he  never  again  emerged  except  on  two 
occasions,  viz.,  in  1487,  when  he  was  paraded 
through  the  principal  streets  of  Ix>ndon  to 
disprove  the  imposture  of  Lambert  Simnel. 
and  in  1499.  when  he  was  beheaded  on  a 
charge  of  being  concerned  with  Perkin  War- 
beck  (q.v,\  then  also  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
in  a  conspiracy  to  get  forcible  possession  of 
the  Tower,  and  effect  the  overthrow  of  Henry's 
government. 

Warwick,  Oct  de  Bkavchamv.  Earl  or 
(•*.  1315),  distinguished  himself  in  the  Scottish 
wars  of  Edward  I.    In  the  next  reign  ho 


was  prominent  in  opposition  to  Gaveetoo. 
and  was  one  of  the  ordainera  appointed  in 
1310.  In  1312  he  seized  Gaveaton,  who  had 
given  him  mortal  insult  bv  nicknaming  him 
"The  Black  Dog  of  Arden,"  as  he  was 
being  conducted  to  London  by  Pembroke,  and 
had  him  beheaded  without  "triaL  Warwick 
died  shortly  afterwards  —  according  to  one 
account,  by  poison. 

Warwick.  Richard  de  BtArcHAur,  Earl 
or  (4.  1382,  d,  1439),  son  of  Thomas  Beau- 
champ,  Earl  of  Warwick,  fought  on  the 
Royalist  side  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury*,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Welsh  wars.  He 
was  appointed  governor  of  Henry  VI.  during 
his  childhood,  and  held  the  office  of  regent  of 
France  from  1437  to  1439. 

Warwick,  Richard  Neville,  Earl  or 
1  (A.  1 428,  d.  1471),  was  the  son  of  Richard,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  and  marri<-d  Anne,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  whom 
i  he  received  the  title  as  well  as  the  estates  of 
the  Bcauchamp  family.  He  thus  became  the 
owner  of  enormous  wealth  and  landed  pro- 
perty, and  by  his  libe«-ality  and  profuse 
I  hospitality  he  became  a  great  favourite  with 
the  people.  He  esjiouaed  the  cause  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  with  whom  he  fought  at  the 
first  buttle  of  St.  Alhan*  in  1455.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  made  Captain  of  Calais.  A 
quarrel  which  took  place  between  Warwick's 
I  retainers  and  some  of  the  king's  servants  in 
1469  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  Civil  War.  After 
the  affair  at  Ludford  he  fled  to  Calais,  and 
afterwards  joined  York  in  Ireland,  where  they 
arranged  a  plan  of  action,  and  returning  to 
England  in  1460  defeated  the  Lincastnans  at 
Northampton,  and  took  the  king  prisoner. 
After  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  Warwick 
attempted  to  intercept  Margaret's  march  to 
London,  but  was  defeated  at  St.  Albans. 
Retreating  with  a  considerable  force,  he 
effected  a  junction  with  Edward  at  Chippirg- 
Norton.  and  returned  to  London,  when 
Edward  IV.  was  proclaimed  king.  Warwick 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Towton,  and 
was  richly  rewarded  by  Edward,  receiving 
the  captaincy  of  Dover,  the  wardenship  of 
1  the  Scottish  marches,  the  offices  of  I/_>rd 
'  Chamberlain  and  Steward,  with  large  grant* 
I  of  forfeited  lands.  Warwick's  policy  was  to 
strengthen  the  new  dynasty  by  a  strict  and 
cordial  alliance  with  the  French  king,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  set  on  foot  negotiations  for 
marryins?  Edward  to  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister  of 
Louis  XI.  But  the  king  preferred  the 
alliance  of  Burgundy,  and  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  Woodville  entirely  upset  Warwick's 
plans.  The  ascendancy  of  the  Queen's  kins- 
folk completed  Warwick's  estrangement,  and 
he  intrigued  with  Clarence,  who  in  1469 
married  his  eldest  daughter  without  the  king's 
:  knowledge.  An  insurrection  in  Yorkshire 
now  induced  the  king  to  apply  for  help  to 
|  Warwick,  who  returned  from  Calais  but  for 
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the  purpose  of  destroying  the  power  of  the 
Woodville*.  The  kiug  was  taken  prisoner. 
Rivers  and  Sir  John  Woodville  were  beheaded, 
and  for  a  time  the  government  was  eompletely 
in  Warwick's  hands.  Hut  in  1470  the  king 
escaped,  and  tho  defeat  of  the  insurgents  at 
Loosecoat  Field  obliged  Warwick  once  more 
to  seek  refuge  at  Calais.  Hy  the  influence  of 
Louis  XI.  a  reconciliation  was  made  between 
Warwick  and  Queen  Margaret,  in  accordance 
with  which  Warwick  invaded  England.  He 
was  joined  by  his  brother.  Montague,  and 
Others,  while  Edward  tied  to  Burgundy. 
Henry  was  released  from  the  Tower,  and 
Warwick  was  once  more  supreme.  But  in  the 
next  year  (1471)  Edward  returned,  was  joined 
by  Clarence,  and  entered  London.  Warwick 
was  encamped  at  Barnet,  aud  here,  after 
a  hard-fought  battle,  ho  was  defeated  and 
slain.  The  character  of  the  '*  last  of  the 
barons,"  or  the  "  Kingmaker,"  as  Warwick 
has  been  called,  was  in  some  respects  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  ordinary  baronial  type. 
But  as  a  politician  he  had  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight; and  he  was  a  skilful  warrior  and  mili- 
tary leader,  rather  of  the  modern  than  of  the 
media> vul  kind.  He  left  two  daughters, 
Isabella,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  ;  and  Anne,  married  first  to  Kdward, 
son  of  Henry  VI.,  and  secondly  to  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester.    [Wars  of  the  Buses.] 

Coutiuuator  of  the  Cropland  Ckronid* ; 
Warkworth,  .tTironicU ;  Patto*  LWfvm,  with 
Gardner's  Intra*,;  Arrival  of  Edward  IV. 
(Camden  Soc.):  Brougham,  Eng.  vndtr  Ik* 
Hon**  of  Lancaster. 

Warwick,  Thomas  Bf.ai  champ,  Earl  of 
(rf.  1401),  was  appointed  Governor  to  Rich- 
ard II.  during  his  minority.  In  1386  he 
joined  Gloucester,  and  was  one  of  the  lords 
who  appealed  De  Vere,  and  the  other  royal 
ministers,  of  treason.  In  1397  he  was  ac- 
cused of  conspiring  with  Gloucester  against 
the  king,  and  condemned  to  death.  But 
having  confessed  his  guilt,  his  sentence  was 
commuted  to  exile,  and  ho  was  finished  to 
the  Isle  of  Man.  On  the  deposition  of  Kichard 
TI.  he  was  released. 

Washington,  founded  in  1790  as  the 
Federal  capital  of  the  United  States,  was 
it  tacked  bv  the  English  during  the  American 
War  (1812—14).  A  hotly  of  troops  under 
General  Ross  was  landed  on  Chesapeake  Iky, 
while  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Co<  kburn  assisted 
in  the  operations.  The  Americans  were  able 
to  offer  little  resistance  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Peninsula,  who  had  been  sent  straight  off 
from  Bordeaux  for  this  service.  The  town 
wa» occupied  by  the  British,  and  though  there 
was  little  loss  of  life,  the  Capitol  and  nearly 
all  the  public  buildings  were  destroyed;  an 
act  which  caused  great  indignation  l»oth  in 
America  and  Europe.    [American  War.  ) 

Washington,  Tub  Treaty  or  f  M.iy  8, 
1871),  was  concluded  bet*-©cn  England  and  the 


United  Sttttes.  Its  provisions  were  that  a 
mixed  court  of  arbitrators  should  meet  to  adjust 
the  Alabama  claims  at  Geneva,  and  that  by 
this  award  the  two  nations-  should  be  bound, 
prescribing  also  the  rules  in  accordance  with 
which  the  arbitrators  should  decide  on  their 
verdict ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  should  have  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of 
every  kind,  except  sheU-flsh,  on  the  sea-coasts 
and  shores  and  in  the  bays,  barlours,  and 
creeks  of  QueW,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  colony  of  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  of  the  various  islands  adjacent, 
with  permission  to  land  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  their  nets  or  curing  their  tish  ;  that 
this  liberty  should  only  extend  to  sea-flshing ; 
that  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  should  have 
similar  rights  of  tishing  and  landing  on  the 
eastern  sea  coasts  and  shores  of  the  United 
States  north  of  the  39th  parallel;  that  the 
navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  its 
tributaries,  and  canals,  should  be  open  to 
the  subjects  of  tho  United  States ;  that  in 
return  the  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  canals 
between  it  and  the  Atlantic,  should  be  open  to 
British  subjects.  That  the  San  Juan  ques- 
tion should  be  decided  by  arbitration.  That 
this  treaty  should  last  for* ten  years.and  should 
not  expire  after  that  time  until  two  years 
have  elapsed  from  the  date  when  notice  of 
withdrawal  is  given  by  either  party.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  treaty  the  Geneva  Com- 
mission of  Arbitrators  met  to  decide  the 
Alabama  claims,  and  the  San  Juan  question 
was  arbitrated  by  the  German  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, 1872.    [Geneva  Award.] 

Washington,  George  (A.  1732,  d.  1799), 
distinguished  himself  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Braddock  in  his  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  Duquesne,  taking  part 
also  in  its  capture  in  1758.    Together  with 
Patrick  Henry,  he  represented  Virginia  at 
tho  General  Congress  at  Virginia  in  1774, 
and  expressed  moderate  views  by  no  means 
favourable  to  secession.    On  the  outbreak  ol 
'  tho  war  he  was  chosen  commander-in-chief. 
This  is  the  place  for  the  very  briefest  account 
only  of  his  military  operations.     His  first 
great  success  was  in  compelling  the  English 
to  evacuate  Boston  in  March,  1776,  but  he 
I  was  defeated  at  Long  Island  by  General 
;  Howe,  and  compelled  to  retreat  west  of  the 
Delaware.    A  succession  of  defeats,  notably 
one  at  Brandy wino  in  Sept.,  1777,  followed 
'"  two  slight  successes  at  Trenton  and  Prince* 
I  town,  but  they  were  more  than  compensated 
by  the  victory  of  Gates  at  Saratoga  (Oct., 
1777).   In  June,  1778,  he  fought  an  indecisive 
battle  at  Monmouth  Court  House.  During 
the  greater  port  of  1779  and  1780  he  remained 
1  inactive,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  army  ; 
j  but  in  1781,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
j  command  of  the  army  of  the  South,  he  was 
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enabled  to  direct  the  important  operations  of 
Green  and  Morgan,  which  resulted  in  the 
collapse  of  the  British  attack,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Lord  Cornwallis.  On  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  Washington  resigned  his  commission 
to  Congress,  and  retired  to  his  farm.  He 
was,  however,  in  1787,  e'ected  President  of  the 
National  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  which 
remodelled  the  constitution.  Two  years  later 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  again  in  1792.  Perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  his  tenure  of  office 
was  the  skill  with  which  he  kept  America 
clear  of  the  complications  created  by  the 
French  Revolution.  In  1794  hostilities 
seemed  imminent  with  England,  but  Wash- 
ington averted  them  by  sending  John  Jay  to 
London  on  a  special  mission,  and  two  years 
later  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty.  He 
declined  to  be  nominated  for  the  presidency 
a  third  time.  Just  before  his  death,  when 
war  with  France  seemed  at  hand,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief. 

Sparks.  Lift  and  Writing*  of  Washington,  12 
vols.,  ana  tXplomatic  History  of  tK*  American  In- 
volution; Bancroft,  Hut.  of  America;  Guuot, 
W»l,i>,.,t->,,  .    Washington     Irving,     Lift  of 

Waterloo,  Thb  Battlk  op  (Jv_ne  18, 

1815), was  oneof  the  decisive  battles  in  history, 
since  it  closed  the  great  European  war  against 
France,  and  it  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon 
and  of  Europe.  In  June,  1815,  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Bel  gian  frontier.  Wellington's 
army  was  drawn  up  so  as  to  cover  Brussels,  in 
a  long  line  from  Charleroi  to  Antwerp.  The 
Prussians,  under  Blflcher,  extended  eastward 
from  Charleroi  to  Liege.  Napoleon  attempted 
to  push  between  the  two  armies,  and  to  crush 
them  in  detail.  On  the  15th  he  attacked  the 
Prussians  at  Charleroi,  and  drove  them  back. 
On  the  16th  his  right  attacked  the  Prussians 
at  Ligny,  and,  after  a  hard  battle,  forced  them 
to  retreat.  Ney,  with  the  French  left,  at  the 
same  time  attacked  the  English  at  Quatre 
Bras.  After  fighting  all  day,  they  fell  back. 
The  English  slowly  retired  "towards  Brussels 
on  the  17th.  Wellington,  relying  on  assistance 
from  Blucher,  who  was  slowly  retreating  to- 
wards Wavre,  determined  to  fight  at  Waterloo. 
The  field  of  battle  consisted  of  two  low  lines 
of  hills,  running  parallel  to  one  another,  east 
and  west,  and  separated  by  a  valley  about 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Wellington  took  up  a 
position  on  the  northern  ridge,  about  twelve 
miles  south  of  Brussels,  with  the  Forest  of 
Soignies  in  his  rear,  the  centre  of  the  position 
being  the  hamlet  of  Mont  8t.  Jean.  His  army 
was  drawn  up  in  two  lines.  On  the  extreme 
left  of  the  front  linn  were  lijfht  cavalry,  next  to 
them  were  the  fifth  and  fourth  Hanoverian 
brigades.  On  the  right  of  these  was  Bylandt's 
Dutch  and  Belgian  infantry,  with  Pack  and 
Kemp'sbrigades  on  their  right.  ( )n  their  right, 
and  garrisoning  the  farm-buildings  of  Iia 
Haye  Saintc,  stood  the  Third  Division,  under 


Alton,  consisting  of  the  King's  German  legion, 
and  a  Hanoverian  brigade.  To  their  right  again 
was  Halkett's  brigade,  and  the  two  brigades 
of  the  Guards,  under  Maitland  and  Byng,  who 
held  the  farm  of  Hougoumont    The  second 
line  was  composed  entirely  of  cavalry,  the 
greatest  strength  being  concentrated  behind 
the  centre,  resting  on  the  Charleroi  road  ;  Lord 
Uxbridge  being  in  command  of  the  whole.  The 
French  on  the  opposite  ridge  were  drawn  up  in 
two  line>,  with  the  entire  Imperial  Guard, 
cavalry,  and  infantry,  in  rear  of  the  centre 
as  a  reserve.     The  battle  began  at  half-past 
eleven  by  a  fierce  attack  on  Hougoumont 
under  Jerome  :  but  though  the  French  won 
the  gardens  and  orchards,  they  could  not  drive 
the  Guards  from  the  buildings  themselves. 

i  As  this  attack  failed  in  its  main  object,  Napo 

I  leon  directed  a  grand  attack  on  the  left-centre 
of  the  allied  position.  As  the  columns  ap- 
proached, the  Dutch  and  Belgian  troops  thd 
in  panic ;  but  Picton,  with  the  3,000  men  who 
formol  the  brigades  of  Pack  and  Kemp, 
seised  the  moment  when  the  French  halted  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  His  men  fired  a  volley 
at  thirty  yards'  distance,  and  then,  charging, 
drove  the  columns  back  over  the  hill.  Mean- 
while Kellermann's  cuirassiers,  who  had  ridden 
up  the  Charleroi  road  in  support  of  Nev's  at- 

I  tack,  had  been  chargid  by  Ix>rd  Uxbridge,  at 
the  head  of  the  Household  Brigade,  and  had 
been  driven  back  in  headlong  confusion.  It 
was  about  half- past  three  when  Napoleon 
found  that  his  grand  attack  had  failed,  and 

I  that,  far  from  making  any  way,  he  had  very 
much  weakened  his  right  wing,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  sure  signs  of  the 
approach  of  the  Prussians.  He  directed  all 
his  splendid  cavalry  to  attack  the  centre  and 
right,  while  fresh  assaults  were  made  upon 
Hougoumont  and  La  Haye  Saintc.  But  the 
cuirassiers  could  make  no  impression  on  the 

|  impenetrable  squares  of  British  infantry,  and 
the  artillery  played  upon  them  as  they  retind, 
so  that  they  were  almost  wholly  destroyed 
In  the  meantime  the  attacks  on  La  Haye  Saintc 
had  been  carried  on  with  determined  vigour ; 
and  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  the  French 
took  the  place.  The  Prussians  were  pressing 
on,  and  were  already  carrying  on  a  fierce  con- 
tost  for  the  possession  of  Plancenoit,  which 
lay  in  the  rmr  of  the  French  right,  and  which 
the  Young  Guard  had  been  detached  to  hold. 
Napoleon  ordered  the  Old  Guard,  who  had  as 
yet  taken  no  part  in  the  struggle,  to  advance. 
The  two  columns  advanced  between  La  Haye 
Saintc  and  Hougoumont.  They  were  suddenly 
encountered  on  the  top  of  the  ascent  by 
Maitland's  Guards,  who  were  lying  down. 
When  the  French  arrived  at  the  top,  the 
Guards  suddenly  rose  up,  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
yards,  and  while  the  French  attempted  to  de- 
ploy into  line,  showered  volley  after  volley 
into  their  ranks,  till  they  became  disordered. 
Then  the  Guards  charged,  and  drove  the 

!  French  column   headlong  down  the  hill. 
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returning  to  their  position,  however,  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  second 
column,  which  hore  on,  undismayed,  slightly 
towards  the  left.  The  column  hroke,  and 
fled  in  disorder.  Napoleon,  meanwhile,  was 
rallying  the  remains  of  the  first  column  of  the 
Old  Guard  round  La  Belle  Alliance ;  but 
Wellington  now  took  the  offensive.  Soon 
after  eight  o'clock  he  gave  the  word  for  a 
general  advance  along  the  whole  line.  The 
British  troops  rushed  down  from  the  ridge, 
and  up  the  opposite  slope.  The  Old  Guard 
bravelv  rallied,  and  attempted  to  stem  the 
current.  But  it  was  in  rain.  The  British 
swept  away  all  resistance  in  their  impetuous 
rush  ;  and  the  French  army  gave  iteelf  up  to 
flight  in  hopeless  confusion,  every  one  seek- 
ing only  his  own  safety.  Wellington,  riding 
back,  met  Bliichcr  at  La  Belle  Alliance,  and 
entrusted  to  him  the  pursuit  with  the  Prus- 
sians, who  were  comparatively  fresh.  The 
allies,  under  Wellington,  had  lost  15,000  men 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle  ;  the  Prus- 
sian* 7,000 ;  but  the  French  army  was  annihi- 
lated.  It  lost  from  23,000  to  30,000,  and  the 
survivors  were  a  mere  scattered  mob.  Wei- 
lington's  armv  had  numbered  about  68,000  at 
the  beginning  of  the  battle,  Napoleon's  about 
70,000. 

8i borne,  Waterloo ;  CbssnsT,  Waterloo  Lee- 
tart*  ;  Alison,  Hit*,  of  Kuropt ;  Creaajr,  Deeimwe 
Battlt*  of  ttu  World  ;  Thiers,  Hi»t.  of  th*  Con- 
sulate nnd  Empire;  JomiDi,  Miliary  HiW.  of 
Napoleon.  [W.  K.  S.] 

Watling;  Street  was  one  of  the  great 
Roman  roads  through  Britain.  Starting  from 
Richborough,  it  passed  by  Canterbury,  whence, 
leaving  Rochester  to  the  right,  it  ran  to 
London,  which  it  passed  through,  thence  to 
Verulam,  Dunstable,  Towcaster,  Weedon, 
Dovebridge,  High  Cross,  Fazeley,  and  Wel- 
lington, to  Wroxeter.  It  then  crossed  the 
Severn,  and  continued  by  Rowton  and  Bala 
to  Tommen  y-Mawr,  whore  it  divided  into 
two  branches.  One  ran  by  Beddgelert  to 
Caernarvon  and  Anglesea;  the  other  by 
Dolwyddelan  to  the  Menai  Straita,  where  one 
branch  went  to  Holyhead,  and  the  other 
through  Abcr  to  Ch«<ster,  thence  by  North 
wich,  Manchester,  nidey,  Masham,  and  New- 
ton, to  ( atterick.  Crossing  the  Tees,  it  ran 
by  Binchester,  Rochester,  and  Corbridge,  into 
ttotland,  thence  by  Jedburgh  to  the  interior 
of  Scotland,  probably  as  far  as  the  Forth. 
Other  authorities  regard  the  road  between 
I/mdon  and  Wroxeter  as  alone  properly  the 
Watling  Street.  But  the  name  seems  popu- 
larly to  have  bocn  used  to  denote  several  lines 
of  Roman  highways.    [Roman  Roads.] 

Watson,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
(A.  1737,  d.  1816),  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  ho  was  elected 
a  Fellow  in  1760.  He  became  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  1764,  and  in  1771  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity.  He  wrote  largely  both  on 
scientific  subjects  and  on  theology,  and  had 


also  written  some  pamphlets  to  defend  and 
explain  Whig  principles,  when,  in  July,  1782, 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Llandaff  by  Lord 
i  Shelburne.    He  sided  with  the  Whigs  in  the 
1  House  of  Lords,  and  supported  the  claims  of 
1  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Regency  question. 
I  In  1792,  in  his  charge  to  tho  clergy,  ho 
I  vehemently  eulogised  the  French  Revolution. 
I  Subsequently  he  changed  his  views  on  this 
subject,  and  wrote  in  1798  an  Addict*  to  the 
People  o  f  Great  Britain,  which  was  an  energetic 
|  apj»«l  in  favour  of  the  war  against  France, 
and  excited  immense  public  attention.  In 
1803  he  wrote  another  jwmphlet  on  the  same 
subject.    His  best-known  work  is  perhaps  his 
Apology  for  the  liible  against  the  attacks  of 
Thomas  Paine. 

Waurin,  John  de  (d.  eirca  1471),  was  a 
French  knight,  who  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Agineourt,  but  subsequently  joined  tho 
English,  and  attached  himself  to  Sir  John 
Fastolf.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  England 
from  the  earliest  times  to  tho  year  1471, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Waverley,  The  Ax  nam  of,  is  one  oi 

the  monastic  chronicles— written  in  the  Cis- 
tercian Abbey  of  that  name  in  Surrey — which 
extends  from  the  Incarnation  to  the  year 
1291.  From  1277  to  the  end  the  work  appearr 
to  be  contemporary,  and  is  of  great  value. 
It  has  been  published  in  the  Rolls  Scries. 

Waynflete,  William  or  (d.  I486),  was 
master  of  Winchester  School  from  about  1432 
to  1443,  when  he  was  made  first  provost  of 
Eton.    In  1447  he  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  in  1456  became  Chancellor, 
j  In  1460  he  resigned  the  Great  Seal,  and, 
i  though  he  had  been  an  attached  friend  to 
Henry  VI.,  he  lived  unmolested  by  Edward 
IV.  In  1448  Waynflete  commenced  the  foun- 
1  dation  of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  which 
was  completed  in  1456.    Ho  also  founded  a 
school  in  hi*  native  town  (now  Wainfloet),  in 
Lincolnshire. 

Ways  and  Means,  The  Uommrth  op, 

is  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Com- 
mons appointed  to  determine  how  the  money 
is  to  be  raised  which  has.  been  voted  to  the 
Crown  after  the  resolutions  framed  by  the 
I  Committee  of  Supply  havo  been  agreed  to. 
Its  principal  duty  is  to  receive  the  budget  or 
financial  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer.  Resolutions  for  new  ways  of 
raising  revenue  are  often  submitted  to  it 
previous  to  being  embodied  in  bills. 

Wedderbnrn,  Alexander,  Ixmn  Lo:  oh- 
noRoroH  and  Earl  or  Rossi. yn  (A.  1733,  d. 
1805),  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  advocate  and 
iudgo.    He  was  called  to  the  Scotch  kir,  but 
his  short  career  in  Scotland  came  to  an  abrupt 
i  conclusion  in  1757,  and  he  came  to  Ixmdon, 
[  and  was  called  to  the  English  bar.    In  1 762, 
j  through  the  interest  of  Ixird  Bute,  he  was 
|  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  Rothesny  and 
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Inverarv  Burghs.  In  1769  he  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  the  legality  of  Wilkes'*  flection,  which 
earned  him  a  congratulatory  Iwnquet  at  the 
hand*  of  the  Opposition.  In  1771,  however, 
ho  left  his  party,  and  became  Solieitor-Gen- 
eral  to  Lord  North,  In  his  new  office  he  is 
described  as  "elegant,  subtle,  and  insinuat- 
ing," but  he  had  no  great  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  powers  till,  in  1773.  he  defended 
Lord  Clive  against  General  Burgoync's  reso- 
Durin»r  the  following  years  he  de- 
the  "policy  of  the  ministry  on  the 
lean  war.  In  177H  he  refused  the  office 
of  Chief  Baron,  and  continued  in  Parliament 
to  urge  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Next 

{rear  he  became  Attorney-General,  and  de- 
ivered  his  last  great  speech  in  the  Lower 
House  in  favour  of  a  firm  policy  of  repression 
towards  Ireland.    In  1780  he  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Loughborough.    When  the  Coalition 
ministry  was  formed  (1783)  tho  Great  Seal 
was  put  into  commission,  and  Lord  Lough- 
borough was  apjKiinted  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, but  in  1784  the  chancellorship  was 
given  to  Lord  Thurlow.    In  his  disgust,  I/>rd 
Loughborough  became  a  complete  Foxite. 
He  now  took  all  pains  to  cultivate  favour 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  advocated  his 
claims  in  the  debates  on  the  Regency  Bill. 
In  1701  he  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  Pitt's 
Russian  policy,  and  became  so  strong  a  Whig 
that  he  advocated  measures  for  Catholic  relief, 
"although  it  is  now  certain  that  when  he 
became  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience,  he 
poisoned  the  royal  mind  by  scruples  about 
the  coronation  oath,  and  tliat  he  obstructed 
the  policy  which  he  at  this  time  advocated." 
He  now  opi  ned  negotiations  with  Pitt,  who,  in 
return  for  his  services  in  securing  the  ad- 
herence of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  Pitt 
ministry,  obtained  for  him  the  Great  Seal 
(Jan.,  1703  .    In  1704  he  advised  the  Stau- 
prosecutions  for  sedition,  and,  while  he  cooled 
towards  tho  Prince  of  Wales,  tried  to  win 
favour  with  George  III.   In  1800  he  opposed 
all  measure*  for  Catholic  emancipation  con- 
nected with  the  I'nion,  and  became  somewhat 
estranged  from    Pitt.     The   next   year  he 
betrayed  the  Prime  Minister's  private  corre- 
spond. n<e  to  the  king,  and  thereby  obtained 
the  dismissal  of  Pitt.    Addington,  succeeding 
to  the  vacant  place,  got  rid  of  Ix>rd  Lough- 
borough by  the  bribe  of  nn  elevation  to  an 
earldom,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 
Henceforth   his   Pari i amen tary  career  was 
unimportant.     At  his  death  George  III.  is 
reported   to  have  said,  "  He  has  not  left  a 
greater  knave  behind  him  in  my  dominions." 

Campbell.  Ltrta  of  th*  Chancellor*;  Jeiwe.  Mr- 
mmr*  of  the  Kogu  of  Gtoryt  111.  ;  Parliamentary 
Hi*t.;  Trevelyan,  Earl-j  L./«  of  C.  J.  Fo* ; 
Istten  of  Junius. 


»,  The  Pkacb  ok  (870),  is  the 
name  frequently   given  to  the  treaty 
twetn    Alfred  and   Gutbrum,  though  the 


treaty  was  certainly  concluded  at  Chip- 
penham. The  village  of  Wedmorv  lie*  near 
Athelney,  between  Bridgewater  and  Yeovil. 
The  treaty  is  of  great  importance,  as  align- 
ing a  definite  district  to  the  Dunes,  and  estab- 
lishing a  modus  nrrWi  between  them  and 
the  English.  The  boundaries  here  agreed 
ujK>n  were — "  Up  on  the  Thames,  and  then 
up  on  the  Lea,  and  along  the  Lea  to  its  source, 
then  right  to  Bedford ;  then  up  on  the  Ouse 
unto  Watling  Street."  Thus  the  Danes  wen 
to  leave  Wessex,  but  keep  Ea*t  Anglia  and 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Mercia,  but  the 
south-western  part  of  Mercia  was  united  to 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex.  "  Speaking  roughly,'* 
says  Mr.  Freeman,  "Alfred  recovered  that 
part  of  M€?r»  ia  which  had  been  originally 
West  Saxon,  and  which  had  been  conquered, 
by  the  Angles  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries.  .  .  .  The  Danes  got  much  the 
largest  part  of  England;  still  Alfred  con- 
trived to  keep  London."  [Alfred  ;  Dam»; 
Mercia.] 

Freeman,  Sorman  Conquttt,  roL  L,  and  OW 
Eng.  Hilt. ;  8tnbbs,  SfUet  Ch*r*crt,  63. 

Welles,  Leo.  Lohi>  (d.  1461),  was  a  dis- 
tinguished commander  in  the  French  wars, 
and  in  1438  was  made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
which  office  ho  held  till  1443.  He  fought  on 
the  Lancastrian  side  in  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses, 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Towton. 

Welles,  Richard,  Ia»kd  [d.  1470,  son  of 
the  above,  was  allowed  to  receive  his  father's 
goods  and  estates  by  Edward  IV.,  though  he 
had  been  attainted,  and  in  1 4  68  he  was  restored 
to  all  his  honours.  In  1470  hi*  son  raised  a 
rebellion  in  Lincolnshire,  and  Lord  Welle*, 
being  unable  to  induce  him  to  submit,  was 
put  to  death  by  Edward,  contrary  to  a  promise 
he  had  made. 

Welles,  SIR  RoREM  d.  14701,  was  the  son 
of  Richard,  Lord  Welles.  In  1470,  probably  nt 
the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he 
raised  a  rel>ellion  in  Lincolnshire.  Although 
the  cry  of  "King  Henry:"  was  raised,  and 
many  Lancastrians  joined  his  standard,  it 
would  seem  that  his  real  object  was  to  set 
Clarence  on  the  throne.  Before  assistance  could 
arrive  from  Warwick  or  Clarence,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  king,  and  totally  defeated  in 
the  buttle  of  Loosecoat  Field,  near  Stamford. 
He  was  captured,  and  beheaded  the  day  after 
the  battle,  having  made  a  full  confession  ol 
his  designs. 

Wellesley,  Richard  Collet.  Makqiem 
op  (b.  1760,  d.  184*2 1,  was  the  eldest  son  of  th« 
first  Earl  of  Mornington.  and  elder  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  took  his  seat 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  as  soon  as  he 
liecame  of  age,  and  also  entered  the  English 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Beeral- 
ston  in  1786,  and  afterwards  for  Windsor. 
He  took  the  Tory  side  in  the  debates  on 
tho  Regency  of  1780,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself.    In  1797,  having  previously 
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occupied  a  seat  on  the  Board  of  Control,  he 
received  a  British  peerage  fan  Baron  Morn- 
ington),  and  was  nominated  to  succeed  Lord 
Cornwallis  as  Governor-General  of  India. 
In  1799  he  became  Manjuess  Wellesley  in 
the  Irish  peerage.  His  governor-generalship 
in  India  was  an  eventful  period.  On  first 
landing  he  found  the  English  power  exposed 
to  great  dangers,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a 
formidable  body  of  disciplined  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  Nizam.  By  great  firmness 
and  skill  Lord  Mornington  prevailed  on  tho 
Nizam  to  disband  his  army,  and  to  enter  into 
a  subsidiary  alliance  with  England.  Ho  next 
determined  to  crush  the  |>ower  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun  (q.v.),  who  was  then  deeply  engaged 
in  intrigues  with  France.  Owing  to  the 
firmness  ami  energy  of  the  viceroy,  tho  troops 
were  speedily  put  into  a  state  of  efficiency. 
In  1799  war  was  declared  on  Tippoo,  and 
three  armies  advanced  on  ScriiiKa|»atam. 
The  Bombay  army  won  a  victory  at  Sudaaere, 
and  that  of  Madras  at  Malavellv  and  Arikera. 
Seringapatam  was  invested  and*  captured,  and 
Tippoo  slain  in  the  assault.     .Mysore  was 

Sartitioned,  and  the  Mohammedan  dynasty 
riven  out.  In  1801  Lord  Wellesley  organised 
tho  Bed  .Sea  expedition  (q.v.),  and  despatched 
a  large  force  into  Egypt  to  assist  in  the 
operations  against  the  French.  He  then 
proceeded  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Mahratta  States.  He  forced  tho  treaty  of 
Ba>sein  upon  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao. 
Thereupon  a  combination  of  Scindiah.  Holkar, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Bcrar  was  formed  against 
the  English,  and  the  result  was  the  hardly 
contested  campaigns  in  which  the  British, 
under  Colonel  Wellesley  and  Lake,  were 
completely  successful.  The  siege  of  Ali- 
gurh,  the  battles  of  Delhi  and  I«aswarce, 
soon  reduced  Scindiah's  French  knttalions 
in  Hindostan:  the  battles  of  Assye  and 
Argaom  were  followed  by  the  treaties  of 
Deogaom  and  Surgee  An  jengHom,  which  em- 
bodied the  submission  of  Scindiah  aqd  the 
Bhonslah. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Wellesley  had  paid  much 
attention  to  the  commercial  development  of 
India.  He  gave  great  offence  to  the  Court  of 
Hin-ctors  partly  by  the  magnitude  and  ex- 
pense of  his  military  exploits,  partly  by 
allowing  private  English  vessels  to  trade  in 
India,  contrary  to  the  Company's  monopoly. 
In  1805  Lord  Wollesley  was  recalled.  At- 
tempts were  unsuccessfully  made  in  Parlia- 
ment to  accuse  him  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  and  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  him  by  a  large 
majority.  But  after  thirty  years  tho  feeling 
changed,  and  the  directors,  taking  advantage 
of  the  publication  of  his  despatches,  voted 
him  a  grant  of  £20,000,  and  ordered  his  ttatue 
to  be  placed  in  tho  India  House.  His  policy 
in  India  was  to  establish  English  influence ; 
to  oblige  the  native  rulers  to  enter  into 
permanent  treaties  with  him;  to  place  the 


political  management  of  their  provinces  m 
the  hands  of  a  British  Resident ;  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  an  army  largely  officered  by 
Europeans  ;  while  the  native  princes  at  tho 
same  time  retained  the  domestic  government 
in  their  own  hands.  "  The  administration  of 
Lord  Wellesley  may  be  regarded  as  the  third 
great  epoch  in  the  formation  of  tho  British 
Indian  empire.  .  .  Lord  Wellesley  was 
the  first  to  perceive  that  in  India  a  political 
equilibrium  was  impossible;  that  peace  was 
only  to  be  insured  by  establishing  the  pre- 
ponderance of  British  power ;  and  that  tho 
task  of  breaking  down  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy was  as  practicable  as,  sooner  or 
later,  it  must  have  been  necessary,  to  be 
undertaken." 

In  1808  Lord  Wellesley  was  appointed 
ambassador  in  Spain.  From  1809  to  Jan., 
1812,  ho  wa<»  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Mr.  Perceval's  cabinet,  but  resigned  in  con- 
sequence of  a  difference  with  his  colleagues 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  in  Ireland.  In 
May,  1812,  ho  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
form  a  coalition  government.  Under  Lord 
Liverpool's  ministry  he  was  the  champion  of 
the  rights  of  tho  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland. 
In  1815  he  loudly  censured  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  peace  with  France.  From  1821 
to  1828  he  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
but  when  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, took  office,  and  declared  against  tho 
Catholic  claims,  the  Lord- Lieutenant  resigned. 
In  1831  he  was  appointed  Lord  Steward, 
under  the  Grev  Ministry,  and  in  1833  again 
became  Lord- Lieutenant,  but  resigned  in  1834. 
i>r*p<ifrfa*  of  the  Jfnnjiiw  WVIIoJfu.  ed.  by  B. 
Montgomery  Martin,  W36-1&W;  Penroe,  Lit* 

Of  HXlMfey.  [B.  S.] 

Wellington,  Akthck  Wellesley,  Duke 
or  lb.  1769,  d.  1852),  was  the  fourth  son  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Mornington.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  the  military  college 
at  Angers,  where  he  studied  under  the  cele- 
brated Pignerol.  He  en  tend  the  army  in 
Mar.,  1787.  His  career  in  the  field  com- 
menced in  Holland  (1794),  under  the  Duke  of 
York.  Ho  shared  the  hardships  of  this 
campaign,  occupying  the  post  of  honour,  tho 
rearguard.  He  received  a  colonelcy  in  1796. 
His  next  service  was  in  India,  where  he 
passed  through  the  whole  of  the  Mysore  War, 
and  the  Siege  of  Seringapatam,  being  at- 
tached to  the  Nizam's  contingent  of  horse. 
In  July,  1799,  he  was  nominated  Governor  of 
Seringapatam  and  Mysore,  and  tho  command 
in  chief  of  the  army  of  occupation  was  en- 
tnisted  to  him.  ile  exercised  the  great 
powers  conferred  upon  him  in  such  a  way  as 
to  deserve  and  obtain  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  the  natives,  and  to  display  his  own  extra- 
ordinary talents  for  organisation  and  command. 
While  thus  employed  he  found  it  necessary  to 
take  the  field  against  the  marauder  Dhoonuiah 
Waugh,  whom  he  routed  and  slew.  In  1803 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
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and  shortly  afterwards  the  Mahrntta  Wit 
broke  out.  Major-tieneral  Wellesley  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  force 
destined  to  restore  the  Peishwa  to  his  throne 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Bassein, 
us  well  as  to  act  against  the  Mahratta  chiefs. 
Operations  in  the  Deeoan  wore  quickly  opened, 
and  concluded  by  Wcllesloy's  brilliant  victory 
at  Assve  (Sept.  23,  1803},  "and  Argaum  (Nov. 
19),  which  effectually  subdued  the  opposition 
of  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  Mahratta  War,  General 
Wellesley  quitted  India,  and  after  an  absence 
of  five  years  landed  once  more  in  England. 
In  1807  ho  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In 
the  following  August  he  was  nominated  to  a 
command  in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen, 
and  rendered  important  services,  for  which  he 
received  the  special  thanks  of  Parliament. 
On  July  12  tho  same  year  he  started,  with  a 
command  of  10,000  men,  for  Portugal,  the 
Portland  ministry  having  sent  these  troops  at 
the  request  of  tho  Portuguese  government, 
who  feared  the  ambitious  designs  of  Napoleon. 
He  landed  successfully  at  Mondego,  marched 
on  Lisbon,  and  defeated  the  French  at  Rolica. 
Sir  Harry  Hurrard,  who  had  been  appointed 
over  Wellesley's  head,  now  arrived  and  took 
the  command,  and  countermanded  all  Welles- 
ley's  dispositions  for  the  attack  on  Junot  at 
Torres  Vedras.  The  French  therefore  assailed 
the  English  at  Vimiera,  and  again  Sir  Harry 
Hurrard  prevented  the  English  success  being 
dec  isive  by  forbidding  Wellesley  to  pursue 
and  cut  off  the  French  retreat  to  Torres 
Vedras.  The  Convention  of  Cintra  roused 
the  general  indignation  in  England  against 
the  expedition  and  its  commanders,  and 
especially,  but  most  unwarrantably,  against 
Welk'sley.  He  returned  to  England  and 
resumed  his  Irish  duties  and  his  seat  in 
Parliament.  In  1809,  when  the  French  had 
entirely  occupied  the  Peninsula,  Wellesley 
was  sent  out  again  with  24,000  men.  He 
landed  at  Lisbon  (April  22),  marched  against 
Soult,  who  was  strongly  posted  at  Oporto, 
and  drove  him  into  Galicia.  The  state  of 
his  commissariat  rendered  it  impossible  to 
pursue  and  march  on  Madrid  as  he  had  in- 
tended ;  while  the  obstinacy  and  imbecility  of 
the  Spanish  generals  rendered  co-operation 
impossible.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  crush- 
ing victory  of  Talavera  (q.v.),  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat.  The  next  year  was  occupied  with 
the  inroad  of  Napoleon,  the  victory  of  Busaeo, 
and  the  successful  defence  of  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras.  At  last,  in  1812,  after  the  capture  of 
Hadajos  and  Ciuu-id  Rndrigo,  Wellington 
began  his  march  across  Spain  by  defeating 
the  French  at  Salamanca  :  opened  the  road 
to  Madrid ;  and  marched  from  thence  to 
BurgOS.  He  was,  however,  compelled  to  retire 
once  more  to  the  Portuguese  frontier.  In 
1813  he  marched  straight  to  Vittoria,  and 
from  victor)'  to  victory-till  Soult  was  finally 


I  routed  at  Orthez,  and  the  abdication  of 
Najioleon  ended  the  great  Peninsular  War 
(q.v.;.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he 
was  for  his  services  created  Marquis  of 
Douro  and  Duke  of  Wellington;  the  House 
of  Commons  voted  him  an  annuity  of 
£10,000,  which  was  afterwards  commuted 
for  the  sum  of  £400,000,  and  on  July  1 
the  thanks  of  the  House  were  conveyed"  to 
him  by  the  Speaker.  The  highest  honours 
were  conferred  on  him  by  the  allies,  and 

'  he  was  made  a  field-marshal  in  each  of 
the  principal  armies  of  Europe.    In  August 

'  he  proceeded  to  Paris  to  represent  the  British 

!  government  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries. 
He  remained  five  months,  and  bore  a  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  negotiations  of  this  year.  In 
Jan.,  181o,  the  duke  was  accredited  to  Vienna 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Britain 
at  the  Congress  of  the  European  Powers, 
and  united  with  Austria  and  France  in  re- 
sisting the  demands  of  Russia  and  Prussia. 
In  February  Napoleon  broke  loose  from  Elba, 
and  Wellington  was  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  against  him.  The  Hundred  Days 
ended  at  Waterloo  (q.v.),  and  the  allied 
armies  marched  on  Paris,  where  Wellington 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  restraining 
the  lVussian  desire  for  vengeance ;  and 
it  was  in  consequence  of  his  advice  that 
the  army  of  occupation,  which  was  to  have 
remained  for  five  years,  evacuated  France  at 
the  end  of  three.  The  military  career  of  the 
duke  thus  came  to  an  end.  In  Oct.,  1818, 
while  attending  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  ho  was  offered  and  accepted  the 
office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  with 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  He  took  no  prominent 
part,  however,  in  the  administration  of  home 
affairs,  though  he  shared  the  odium  which 
accrued  to  the  government  from  its  coercive 
policy.  He  represented  Great  Britain  at  the 
Congress  of  \  erona  in  1822,  and  protested 
against  the  armed  intervention  of  the  French 
court  in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  In  1826,  he 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  peaceable 
settlement  of  the  Greek  question.  In  the 
following  year  he  refused  to  serve  under  Mr. 
Canning,  and  resigned  the  post  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  which  had  naturallv  come  to  him  on 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1828.  ho 
himself  became  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
The  Canningites  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
seats  for  a  short  time,  but  very  soon  dissen- 
sions arose,  and  they  were  either  driven  out 
or  resigned  spontaneously.  The  great  question 
of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  had  now  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  legislature,  and  had  l>ecome  not  so 
much  a  question  of  abstract  principle  and 

|  policy  as  of  national  peace  and  security. 
The  continue*!  anarchy  of  Ireland,  the  inter- 
minable division  of  cabinets,  the  distraction 

[  of  imperial  councils,  and  the  utter  imp»«*i- 

|  bility  of  maintaining  such  a  state  of  things. 
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at  last  satisfied  the  duke  and  Sir  Robert  Pool 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  clamorous 
demand  of  the  Homan  Catholics  should  bo 
conceded.  The  premier  had  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered, 
and  the  sacrifice*  which  must  be  made  in  thus 
surrendering  the  citadel  of  Protestant  as- 
cendancy, but  having  made  up  his  mind  that 
this  '  measure  was  necessary,  he  carried  it 
through  resolutely  and  characteristically. 
His  policy  was  announced  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne  (Feb.  5th,  1829),  and  so  vigorously 
was  the  measure  pressed,  that  in  spite  of  the 
most  determined  opposition,  the  Relief  Bill 
passed  both  Houses  by  a  large  majority,  and 
in  little  more  than  a  month  became  law.  The 
ministry  of  the  duke  was  greatly  weakened 
by  his  victory  over  the  principles  and  preju- 
dices of  his  party.  His  opponents  were  not 
conciliated,  while  many  of  his  old  supporters 
had  become  furious  "in  their  indignation. 
The  duke  failed  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  bis  obstinate  opposition  to  Parliamentary 
Reform  caused  the  downfall  of  his  ministry, 
the  accession  of  Earl  Grey  (1831),  and  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  (q.v.).  At  the 
final  crisis  of  the  Bill,  Wellington,  at  the 
request  of  the  king,  left  the  House  of  Lords, 
followed  by  about  a  hundred  peers,  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  pass.  All  through  this  period  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling  ran  strongly  against 
the  duke,  who  found  it  necessary  to  protect  his 
windows  from  the  mob  by  casings  of  iron. 
When  the  excitement  of  the  Reform  agitation 
had  subsided,  popular  feeling  towards  him 
gradually  changed ;  and  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  retained  a  firm  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  English  people.  In  1834  the  king 
announced  his  intention  to  necall  the  duke  to 
his  councils,  but  the  latter  insisted  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  the  proper  i>erson  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
himself  accepted  the  post  of  Foreign  Secretary. 
In  1835,  he  retired  with  his  leader,  and  never 
again  took  charge  of  any  of  the  great  civil 
departments  of  state.  In  1841,  on  the  return 
of  his  party  to  power,  he  accepted  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  but  without  office ;  though  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the 
country.  In  1842,  he  again  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  was  confirmed  in  the 
office  for  life  bv  patent  under  the  Great  Seal. 
When  the  Irish  famine  brought  the  Anti- 
Corn-law  agitation  to  a  crisis,  he  changed  with 
Peel,  and  gave  that  minister  the  warmest 
and  most  consistent  support  in  his  new  com- 
mercial policy.  It  was  in  fact  mainly  through 
the  duke's  influence  that  the  opposition  of  the 
great  territorial  magnates  was  withdrawn. 
On  the  complete  break-up  of  the  Conservative 
party,  in  1846,  the  duke  formally  intimated 
his  final  retirement  from  political  life,  and 
never  again  took  any  pirt  in  the  debates  in 
the  House  of  Ix»rds  except  on  military 
matters.  But  he  continued  to  tnke  the  warmest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  army,  the 


country,  and  the  sovereign,  and  was  regarded 
by  the  queen  as  a  friendly  and  intimate 
adviser.  With  the  nation  the  popularity  of 
"  thw  duke "  during  his  Liter  years  was 
extraordinary  and  almost  unique.  Wherever 
he  appeared  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
and  affection.  Ou  Sept.  14,  1852,  he 
died  at  Walmer  Castle,  where  he  resided  as 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Porta.  Of  Wellington's 
eminence  as  a  general  there  is  no  question. 
In  an  age  of  great  commanders  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest ;  inferior  to  few  of  his  con- 
temporaries, save  the  great  opponent  whose 
designs  he  so  often  defeated.  The  integrity, 
honesty,  and  disinterested  simplicity  of  his 

Srivato  character  are  equally  little  open  to 
oubt.  His  position  as  a  statesman  admits 
of  moro  dispute.  That  he  did  not  altogether 
comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  can  scarcely  be  denied. 

Wellington  He*potehf»,  1852.  1860-6.  and 
18»>7 ;  Briahaont.  Life  of  WMtnaton  .  Alison. 
Hi*t.  of  E\iro\* ;  Von  Sjbel,  French  Revolu- 
tion; Thiew,  Ui*t.  of  the  Conmtlate  and  Empire; 
Napier,  I'eni*mlar  War;  OreviUe,  Memoir*  ; 
Walpole,  Uxst.  of  Eng.  from  1816;  SUpleton, 
Gear-it  Catininy  and  hi*  Tim** ;  Pauli,  Eh^IiwK* 
Geeehiehlt  text  I81S ;  Molsswortli,  Hi*t.  of  the 
Reform  Bill ;  Peel,  Mmoir..         [8.  J.  L.] 


Welsh  Judicature,  Abolition  of  (11 
Geo.  IV.  t  1  Will.  IV  ).  In  1820  a  select 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Welsh  judicature,  which  had  existed  for  cen- 
turies, in  spite  of  proposals  to  remove  it.  The 
Common  Iaws  Commissioners  of  1822  de- 
cided that  its  continuance  was  indefensible. 
Peel,  therefore,  introduced  (1830)  a  bill  for 
it*  abolition,  and  for  adding  an  additional 
judge  to  each  of  the  three  superior  court*  at 
Westminster.  The  bill  became  law  in 
1830.  The  Special  Sessions  in  Wales  were 
abolished,  and  that  country,  with  Cheshire, 
erected  into  new  circuits,  served  by  the  ordi- 
nary judges.  (The  Court  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  established  under  Henry  VIII.,  had 
been  abolished  in  16*8.) 

Wendover,  Room*  op  (d.  1236),  a  monk 
of  St.  Albans,  was  historiographer  to  his 
monastery,  and  wrote,  or  continued,  a  history 
of  the  world  from  the  Creation  to  1235,  which 
is  incorporated  —  with  some  additions  and 
variations — in  the  Chronica  Majora  or  Hittoria 
Major  of  Matthew  Paris  (q.v.),  and  known  aa 
the  Ftu*t$  Htitoriarnm.  Mr.  Luard  think* 
that  this  chronicle  was  the  work  of  a  suc- 
cession of  writers,  beginning  with  John  do 
Cella  (down  to  1187),  and  continued  by  other 
monks,  including  Roger  of  Wendover,  who  is 
certainly  responsible  for  the  event*  subsequent 
to  the  accession  of  John,  and  is  our  chief 
authority  on  the  reign.  The  chronicle  from 
11 54  to  1285,  under  the  title  Floret  Hittoriamm, 
is  edited  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Wen  lock,  Loan  (d.  1471),  was  originally 
supporter  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  and 
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fought  in  the  first  buttle  of  St.  All  tans. 
Subsequently  he  went  over  to  the  Yorkists, 
ami  was  attainted  in  1459.  He  commanded 
the  rear  of  the  Yorkist  army  in  the  battle  i>f 
Towton,  and  many  honours  "and  rewards  were 
given  him  by  Edward  IV.  He  afterwards 
joined  Warwick  and  the  malcontents,  and 
fought  on  the  Lancastrian  side  in  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury,  where  ho  was  slain,  it  is  said 
by  Somerset,  who  suspected  him  of  treachery. 

Wensley dale's  Case,  Lord  (18.56). 
Sir  James  l*arke,  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Wensleydale  :  but  the  patent 
which  conferred  the  title  on  him  contained 
the  unusual  recital  that  his  barony  was  to 
be  held  "for  the  term  of  his  natural  life." 
This  creation  was  an  attempt  to  revive  a  right 
which  had  lain  in  abeyance  since  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  There  was  a  very  strong  feeling 
in  the  House  of  Lords  against  this,  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  acted  as  its  exponent.  Three 
great  legal  authorities  who  seldom  united  on 
any  point,  were  agreed  in  strenuous  opposition 
to  this  change — Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham, 
and  Campbell.  The  I»rd  Chancellor,  on  the 
other  hand,  supported  it,  and  was  probably 
the  author  of  the  proposal.  After  some  discus- 
sion, und  the  proposal  of  a  great  number  of 
resolutions,  the  government  yielded,  and  con- 
ferred on  Sir  James  Parke  a  patent  of  peerage 
drawn  up  in  the  ordinary  form. 

Wentworth.  Pktbk,  was  member  forTre- 
gony,  in  Cornwall,  and  a  man  of  courage 
and  independence.  During  the  session  of 
1576  he  made  a  speech  reflecting  on  the  un- 
due influence  of  the  queen  on  the  Parliament, 
and  defending  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
For  this  he  was  sequestered,  and  a  committee 
of  all  the  privy  councillors  in  the  House  was 
appointed  to  examine  him.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  but  released  at  the  queen's  re- 
quest in  a  month,  being  reprimanded  on  his 
knees  by  the  Speaker.  In  1588  he  was  again 
committed  to  the  Tower  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Speaker,  Serjeant  Puckering 
(afterwards  Lord  Keeper},  for  some  questious 
which  he  proposed  to  put  in  favour  of  liberty 
of  speech.  In  1593  he  was  again  imprisoned 
for  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Keeper, 
desiring  M  the  Lords  of  the  Upper  House  to 
join  with  those  of  the  Lower  in  imploring  her 
majesty  to  entail  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
for  which  they  had  already  prepared  a  bill." 

Hallam.  Coiwt.  Hut. ;  Aiken,  Mtmoin  of  tn« 
Court  of  Elxxalxih. 

Wer-gild,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  was 
the  money  value  of  oach  man's  life,  and  the 
turn  which,  in  case  of  his  death  by  violence, 
had  to  be  paid  by  the  murderer,  either  to  hiB 
kinsmen  or  gild-brethren,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
serf,  to  his  master.  The  amount  of  the  utr- 
gild  depended  entirely  on  the  rank  of  the  per- 
son slain,  and  was  carefully  graduated.  Thus 


I  the  irer  of  the  king  was  7.200  shilling*,  that 
I  of  an  ealdorman  "2,400  shillings,  while  a  kimci 
thegn  was  valued  at  1 ,200  shillings,  an  ordi- 
nary thegn  at  600  shillings,  and  a  ceori  at 
200.  [Bar.] 

Botwruon,  Hi*.  £W»  ;  8tubb».  CcmM  H*. 

Wesley,  John  (*>.  1703,rf.  1791)  was  the  son 
of  Samuel  Wesley,  Rector  of  Epworth. 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
took  orders.  In  1 726  he  was  elected  to  a  fellow- 
ship at  Lincoln.  At  the  University,  he  and  hi> 
brother  in  1729  formed  a  society  to  promote 
religious  study  and  conversation.  They  *»ja 
became  known  (from  the  regularity  of  their  be- 
haviour) as  the  44  Methodists."  (q.T.).  In  173> 
the  two  brothers  went  to  Georgia  to  convert 
the  Indians.  Their  mission  was  unfruitful, 
and  they  returned  in  1738.  On  their  return 
they  proclaimed  themselves  advocates  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  In 
May,  1738,  the  Wesleys  began  to  form 
Methodist  congregations  in  London.  For 
the  next  few  years  Wesley,  with  his  brother. 
George  Whitfield,  and  a  few  other  coadjutor*, 
was  engaged  in  preaching  in  London  and 
other  parts  of  England  to  immense  and  grow- 
ing congregations.  In  spite  of  much  oppo- 
sition, frequently  manifested  in  the  form  of 
riot  and  violence,  the  movement  rapidly  gained 
ground.  John  Wesley  lived  till  1791,  by 
which  time  the  Methodists  had  established 
societies  in  every  important  town  in  England, 
and  had  a  flourishing  church  in  America. 

Wessex,  The  Kinoihix  or.  This  state, 
which  eventually  expanded  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  English,  but  when  separate  covered  at  one 
time  seven  modern  counties,  was  founded  by 
the  West  Saxons  in  519.  These  settlers  seem 
to  have  been  at  first  called  Gfict**as,  which 
word  also  is  supposed  to  mean  men  of  the  west, 
and  had  been  already  spreading  over  and 
planting  themselves  in  the  Itchen  valley  for 
twentv-four  years.  Some  inquirers  believe 
that  during  this  time  the  work  of  conquest 
and  occupation  wae  carried  on  44  by  indepen- 
dent bands  of  settlers."  who  had  not  yet  felt 
'  the  need  of  a  common  leader,  but  who.  in 
519,  were  brought  to  a  union  under  the  king- 
|  ship  of  Cerdic  and  his  son,  Cynric.  Indeed,  to 
these  44  aldermen,"  as  it  calls  them,  the  AmfU- 
SajroH  Chronicle  gives  aJl  the  distinction  from 
the  first,  informing  us  that  they  came  to  Britain 
in  495  with  five  ships,  and  had  a  fight  with 
the  Welsh  on  the  very  day  of  their  arrival . 
were,  in  501,  followed  by  Port ;  slew,  in  508, 
5,000  Britons,  and  their  King  Natanle-od : 
were,  in  514,  joined  by  Stuf  and  Wihtgar, 
leading  a  third  invading  force ;  44  laid  their 
grasp  on  the  kingship"  in  519,  thus  esta- 
blishing the  kingdom  that  has  since  swelled 
into  the  British  empire.  Their  battle  at  Mon* 
BadomcH*,  in  520,  with  "the  king,  in  whom 
!  some  have  recognised  the  majestic  figure  of 
1  Ambrogius"  tElton),  some  the  mysterious 
|  Arth"-.  some  both,  is  reported  from  the  otner 
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side.  Cerdic  lived,  fought,  nnd  slew — routing 
tho  Britons  at  Cenlicsleo  in  527.  and  over- 
running Wight  in  530— till  534.  when  he  died, 
leaving  his  task  to  be  carried  on  by  Cynric. 
The  exact  extent  of  Cynric's  kingdom  is  un- 
known, but  it  had  certainly  spread  beyond 
Hampshire.  It  was  reserved  for  his  son, 
Ceawlin.  to  make  the  West  .Saxon  a  Luge  and 
powerful  state.  Beginning  in  560,  Ceawlin 
reigned  for  thirty-one  years.  Aided  by  his 
brother,  Cuthwulf,  he  overthrew  Ethelbert  of 
Kent,  vanquished  the  Britons  at  Bedford  in 
571,  vanquished  them  again  at  Durliam  in 
Gloucestershire  in  577,  and  took  into  his 
kingdom  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire, 
northern  Wiltshire,  and  the  Severn  Valley. 
In  584  he  fought,  and  lost  his  brother,  in  the 
battle  of  Fethanlea,  a  place  that  Dr.  Guest 
identifies  with  Faddiley,  regarding  the  cam- 
paign as  a  conquering  march  as  far  as  Cheshire, 
but  others  conjecture  to  have  been  Frethern. 
In  cither  case  the  West  Saxons  had  extended 
their  conquests  far  beyond  the  line  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Somersetshire  Avon,  to  which 
they  had  been  at  first  restricted.  But  Ceawlin 
would  se«;m  to  have  gone  too  fast ;  disaster 
overtook  his  arms  in  the  end.  Beaten  at 
Wodensburg  by  his  own  subjects,  he  tied, 
and  died  in  exile.  After  this  rebuff  the 
advance  of  the  West  Saxons  was  held  in 
check  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  They 
lost  to  Mercia  tho  conquests  they  had  made 
beyond  the  Thames,  and  they  even  lay  under 
the  Mercian  yoke  for  nineteen  years'  (733— 
75*2).  But  they  had  compensations.  About 
o35  they  were  converted  to  Christianity  by 
Ririnus;  under  Kenwalch  (Cenwealh)  they 
pushed  their  western  frontier  from  the  Axe 
to  the  Parrot;  then,  under  Ina,  beyond  the 
Parret ;  from  the  same  Ina  they  obtained  the 
first  English  code  of  laws  ;  and',  led  by  Cuth- 
red,  they  broke  tho  Mercian  yoke  from  off 
their  necks  by  a  great  victory  over  Kthelbald 
at  Burford  in  752.  At  the  nam  time  they 
gave  two  examples  that  have  not  been  lost 
on  their  posterity — in  672  they  took  a 
woman  for  their  ruler,  Sexhurh,  Kenwalch' s 
widow,  and  in  755  they  dethroned  Cuthred's 
successor,  Sigebert,  after  he  had  reigned 
a  year.  I  in,  too,  added  to  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester,  founded  by  Kenwalch,  that 
A  Sherborne,  of  which  the  see  was  later 
on  shifted  to  Salisbury.  This  stage  of 
West  Saxon  history  closed  with  800,  when 
Egbert  came  to  the  throne.  Feared  by  his 
pre  lecessor,  Brihtric,  he  had  {Missed  several 
years  in  exile  near  Charlemagne,  and  is 
thought  to  have  profited  greatly  thereby.  It 
was  his  fate  not  only  to  extend  the  kingdom, 
and  bring  it  once  more  to  the  front,  but  also 
to  raise  it  to  the  lordship  of  the  other  king- 
doms and  states.  In  his  days  Wessex  reac  hed 
the  Tamar,  the  invading  Mercians  were  over- 
thrown at  Ellandun  in  828,  and  their  sceptre 
was  wrested  from  them,  while  the  aggressive 
Danes  and  the  Cornishmen  were  beaten  in  a 


great  battle  at  Hengostdown  in  835.  Between 
823  and  828  e%'cry  other  people  south  of  the 
Tweed  had  been  annexed  to  or  made  depend- 
ent on  the  West  Saxons.  The  Danish  wars 
gave  a  new  turn  to  tho  growth  of  Wessex. 
Under  Alfred  she  was  virtually  stripped  of 
her  external  supremacy,  but  her  immediate 
territory  was  much  increased.  The  impulse 
thus  gained  continued  under  Alfred's  son  and 
grandsons,  till  Wessex  far  outgrew  its  name, 
and  lost  itself  in  the  English  kingdom,  but 
her  distinguishing  legal  customs,  the  WV«/- 
$eaxnalayf,  survived  till  Henry  II.  reduced 
English  law  to  a  uniform  system. 

Tht  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle;  Elton,  Origin*  of 
Ewjli*h  History  ;  Green,  TAo  Making  of  England; 
lAVfpeuber^Anglo-Saxon  King* ;  Freeman^ tfor. 

Kixos  op  Wkssex. 

CVrdic   519-^534 

Cynric   534-500 

Ceawliu   560—591 

Ceolrlc   591-597 

Cooiwulf   597-611 

CynegiU   611-643 

h  ■      .  . 

9      •  •  •  • 

Outwine  

Ceadwalla  

Ine  

Ethelhard   7.56-741 

Cuthred   741-754 

Sijrehert   754—755 

Cynewulf   755—784 

Bertric   784—800 

E*l*srt   800-836 

Ethelwulf   836-858 

Ethelbald   858-800 

Ethelbert   860-866 

Ethelred   866—871 

Alfred   871-901 

Edward  the  Elder   .      .      .  901-925 

West  African  Colonies  and  Settle- 
ments, The,  consist  of  those  on  the  Gambia, 
the  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria,  and  Sierra  Leone. 
They  are  ali  crown  on  lonies— that  is,  the  crown 

has  entire  control  over  the  administration. 
(I)  The  Gambia  was  first  colonised  after 
1618  ;  a  patent  having  b<>en  granted  to  some 
Exeter  merchants  by  Elizabeth  to  trade  in 
tho  district.  Its  trade  chiefly  consisted  in 
slaves,  and  its  white  population  has  greatly 
decreased  since  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Until  1843  it  was  subject  to  Sierra  Leone.  It 
became  a  portion  ot  the  government  of  West 
Africa  settlements  by  charter  in  1843,  and  an 
independent  colony  in  1888.  (2)  Sierra  Leone 
was  at  first  settled  solely  with  negroes.  It 
became  a  British  colony  in  1787,  and  has 
since  been  maintained  for  the  suppression  of 
tho  slave-trade.  (3)  The  Gold  Coast  was 
first  visited  by  Englishmen  in  1591.  It  be- 
came the  possession  of  the  African  Company 
of  merchants  in  1750,  and  they  ceded  it  to 
the  crown  in  1820.  Several  times  during 
the  19th  century  the  English  protectorate  over 
;h-  tribes  of  the  interior  has  caused  us  to 
come  into  collision  with  the  Ashanlees,  the 
last  occasion  being  in  1896,  when  their 
country  was  annexed.    In  1872  the  Dutch 
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surrendered  all  their  settlements  on  the  Gold 
Coast  to  England.  The  Gold  Coast  became 
an  independent  colony  in  1874.  (4)  Nigeria 
comprises  the  protectorates  of  Northern 
Nigeria  and  of  Southern  Nigeria;  in  1906, 
the  old  protectorate  of  Lagos  (which  originally 
belonged  to  the  King  of  Dahomey)  was  in- 
cluded in  Southern  Nigeria. 

Westbury,  Kichahd  Bbthbll,  Loan 
[b.  1800,  d.  1873),  was  the  son  of  a  physician 
at  Bristol ;  he  waB  educated  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Ho  was  culled  to  the  bar  (1823), 
und  won  acquired  an  extensive  practice. 
He  obtained  distinguished  success  as  advocate 
for  Brasenose  College  in  a  suit  which  brought 
him  a  continually  increasing  practice,  and  in 
1840  he  became  a  Queen's  Counsel.  In  1847 
he  unsuccessfully  contested  Shaftesbury  in 
the  Liberal  interest.  In  1851  he  was  more 
successful,  and  was  returned  for  Aylesbury 
as  a  "  Liberal,  favourable  to  the  ballot  and 
the  abolition  of  Church  rates."  In  1859  he 
was  elected  for  Wolverhampton,  which  he 
continued  to  represent  till  he  was  called  to 
the  Upper  House.  In  Dec,  1852,  he  became 
Solicitor-General  under  the  Coalition  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Aberdeen.'  His  services  at 
this  time  were  of  much  use  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  carrying  the  Succession  Duty  Bill,  many 
of  the  points  in  which  were  so  "intricate  and 
so  strictly  technical,  that  no  one  but  an  equity 
lawyer  could  have  explained  them  properly  to 
the  House.  The  success  in  fact  was  in  the  main 
due  to  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  who  also  took  an 
active  part  about  the  same  time  in  carrying 
the  bills  for  reforming  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  for  abolishing  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  In  the  winter  of  1856—7  Sir 
Richard  became  Attorney-General.  It  be- 
came his  duty  to  introduce  and  cam*  through 
the  House  tho  Probate  and  Administration 
Act  and  the  Divorce  Act,  and  this  duty  he 
discharged  effectually  and  successfully.  When 
tho  new  Court  of  Probate  and  Matrimonial 
Causes  was  formed,  the  judgeship  was  first 
offered  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  Sir  Richard 
Bethell,  who,  however,  refused  it.  In  1857  he 
carried  successfully  through  the  House  of 
Common*  another  important  measure,  the 
Fraudulent  Trustees  Bill.  He  had  a  large 
share  in  the  pre'Niration  of  the  Conspiracy  to 
Murder  Bill  of  1858,  which  caused  the  re- 
tirement of  Ixtrd  Palmerston's  Cabinet  from 
office.  In  1861,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell, the  Great  Seal  was  offered  to  Sir  Richard, 
and  he  took  his  seat  in  tho  House  of  IiOrds  as 
Ix>rd  Westbury,  having  previously  carried 
the  Bankruptcy  Bill  of  1861  through  the 
Lower  House.  In  the  summer  of  1865  some 
scandalous  proceedings  which  it  was  thought 
he  ought  to  have  detected  and  chocked,  were 
brought  to  light  in  connection  with  the  Iieeds 
Bankruptcy  Court,  and  in  consequence  of 
these,  and  of  an  adveise  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  resigned  the  Great  Seal  in 


I  the  July  of  that  year.  From  that  date  down 
to  his   death,    Lord  Westbury  constantly 

I  took  part  in  the  decision  of  Appeals  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  Arbitrator 
in  delicate  and  important  commercial  cases. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  commenced 

by  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1049,  and  con- 
secrated in  Dec.,  1065.  The  rebuilding  WIS 
commenced  by  Henry  III.  in  1220,  and  the 
chapter  house  begun  in  1250.  In  1256  Par- 
liament first  met  in  the  chapter  house  at 
Westminster,  and  their  last  sitting  in  this 
building  was  in  Jan.,  1547.  The  sanctuary- 
rights  of  the  abbey  were  abolished  in  1602. 
In  1739  the  Western  Tower  was  finished,  and 
in  1808—22  the  abbey  was  repaired  and 
partly  reconstructed.  The  restoration  of  the 
chapter  house  was  began  in  1 866  and  finished 
in  1871.  The  altar  screen  was  restored  in 
1867. 

Westminster  Assembly,  The,  wa« 
convoked  by  order  of  the  Long  Parliament 
in  the  summer  of  1643,  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  as  "  many  things  in  its 

|  liturgy,  discipline,  and  government  required 
further  and  more  perfect  reformation."  It 

I  met  on  July  1,  and,  after  a  sermon  from  Dr. 
Twiss,  the  Prolocutor,  began  its  sessions  in 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  whence  it  afterward* 
removed  to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  The 
assembly  consisted  of  both  lay  and  clerical 
members,  and  was  never  very  numerous — 
about  sixty  attending  its  ordinary  sittings. 
The  great  majority  of  the  assembly  were 
inclined  to  Presbyterianism,  and  many  of 
them  profoundly  convinced  of  its  Divine 
Right.  This  party  was  further  strengthened 
when  political  necessities  involved  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Scots,  and  compelled  the 
assembly  to  accept  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  and  to  add  to  its  numbers  Hender- 
son. Baillie.  and  other  commissioners  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
Their  predominance  was  further  assured 
when  the  moderate  Episcopalians,  the  ad- 
vocates of  "  Usaher's  model,"  including  the 
archbishop  himself,  either  refused  to  sit  or 
withdrew  from  the  assembly.  But  a  small 
though  extremely  energetic  and  intelligent 
opposition,  consisting  partly  of  "  Erastians," 
like  the  lawyers  Selden,  St.  John,  and  White- 
locke;  and  the  divines,  Coleman,  and,  to  some 
extent,  Lightfoot ;  and  partly  of  Independents, 
like  the  "dissenting  brethren,"  Vane,  Nye, 
Goodwin,  Bridge,  Burroughs,  and  Simpson. 
Burgess,  Cabin: y,  Marshall,  and  Ash,  were, 

.  with  the  Scots,  the  most  famous  of  the 
Presbyterian  party.  After  1645  Charles 
Herle  was  its  Prolocutor.  The  debates  of 
the  assembly  extended  over  nearly  all  possible 
subjects  of  theology.  From  July,  1643.  to 
the  summer  of  1647  it  pursued  its  way  un- 
interrupted. It  spent  much  time  on  the 
revision  of  the  Articles,  which  involved 
endless  theological  discussion.    It  superseded 
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the  Prayer  Book  by  the  birettory  of  Public 
Worthip.  It  did  its  best  to  establish  a  rigid 
l'resbyterial  organisation,  slightly  modified 
by  a  few  insignificant  concessions  to  the  In- 
dependents, and,  pending  it*  establishment, 
it  took  upon  itself  the  function  of  ordaining 
ministers.  It  drew  up  the  celebrated  H'ttt- 
mimtrr  CottftttwH  of  Faith  with  the  Longer 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  which  have  since 
remained  the  authoritative  expositions  of 
British  Preabyterianism.  Possessing  no  direct 
power,  it  was  necessarily  somewhat  depen- 
dent on  the  Parliament  to  which  it  owed 
its  existence ;  though  this  did  not  prevent 
the  active  section  exalting  the  spiritual 
power  so  highly  as  to  call  down  upon 
the  assembly  the  threat  of  an  action  for 
pttemuHirt.  After  the  summer  of  1647,  the 
retirement  of  the  Scots  marked  the  ending  of 
the  main  business  of  the  Assembly.  But  up 
to  the  spring  in  1  a  small  number  of  its 
divines  continued  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  candidates  for  ordination,  until 
Cromwell's  dissolution  of  the  Pump  led  to 
their  silent  disappearance  without  formal  dis- 
missal. Despite  their  narrowness  and  bigotry, 
the  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
had  shown  much  learning  and  zeal,  and  some 
moderation,  in  a  critical  and  arduous  duty. 

Hetheriugton,   History    of  tht    \i  , -t  '.. 

A$Kmbly ;  Rtishworti),  Collect  ion  t ;  Liifhtfoot, 
Journal;  Baillie.  Letter* ;  Nea),  HMory  of  the 
Puritan*;  Stouichtoii,  li<\ig\on  in  England. 

[T.  V.  T.] 

Westminster,  Matthbw  ok,  the  name 
given,  on  the  authority  of  one  MS.,  and 
per]ietuated  by  Archbishop  Parker's  first 
printed  edition  (1567)  of  the  work,  to  a 
supposed  author  of  the  Floret  Hittoriarum,  a 
history  of  the  world  from  the  Creation  to 
1326,  "which  agree*  as  to  large  portions  of  its 
text  with  the  Chronica  Majora  of  Matthew 
Paris  iq.v.),  but  after  1259  contains  additions, 
obviously  by  Westminster  monks.  Mr.  Luard 
thinks  that  it  contains  substantially  the  St. 
Albans  compilation,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  work  of  Roger  of  Wendover  (q.v.)  and 
Matthew  Paris,  but  that  it  was  amplified 
from  various  other  sources ;  that  it  watt 
indeed  transcribed,  with  additions  and  omis- 
sions, from  one  MS.  of  Matthew  Paris,  and 
that,  as  it  resembles  his  work  in  part  and 
also  speaks  of  Westminster,  the  name  is  due 
to  tome  confusion  by  the  copyist  After  1250 
it  has  independent  value.  Mr.  Luard  has 
edited  it,  with  prefaces,  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Westminster,  The  First  Statute  ov 
(1275),  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Edward  I.'s 
gnat  legal  measures,  and  was  a  measure 
of  reform  and  consolidation.  It  contains 
fifty -one  clauses,  and  covers  the  whole  ground 
of  legislation,  ho  that,  as  I>r.  Stubhs  says,  it 
is  "almost  a  code  in  itself."  Its  language 
now  recalls  that  of  Canute  or  Alfred,  now 
anticipates  that  of  our  own  dav  :  on  the  one 
hand  common  right  is  to  be  done  to  all,  as 


well  poor  as  rich,  without  respect  of  persons  ; 
on  the  other,  elections  are  to  be  free,  and  no 
man  is  by  force,  malice,  or  menace  to  disturb 
them.  The  spirit  of  the  Great  Charter  is 
not  less  discernible  ;  excessive  amercements, 
abuses  of  wardship,  irregular  demands  for 
feudal  aids,  are  forbidden  in  the  same  words, 
or  by  amending  enactments.  The  inquiry- 
system  of  Henry  II.,  the  law  of  wreck,  and 
the  institution  of  coroner's  measures  of  Richard 
and  his  ministers,  come  under  review,  as  well 
as  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  the  Statute 
of  Marlborough. 

StubtM,  Con*.  Uitt,  and  Stlect  CharUrt. 

Westminster,  The  Second  Statvtr 
j   o>  (1285),  like  the  preceding,  is  rather  a  code 
than  a  simple  statute.  It  contains  the  famous 
article  Ik   Dwit  (bnditiotialibu*,  alters  and 
|  improves  the  Iuwb  relating  to  manorial  juris- 
|  dictions,  trial  of  criminals,  the  rights  of  com- 
monage, dower,  and  advowsona. 

Westminster,  The  Provisions  of 
(1259),  were  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  prescribed  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
(q.v.).  They  were  republished  by  Henry  III. 
in  1262,  and  again  in  1264,  during  his  c  ap- 
tivity. They  were  subsequently  embodied  in 
the  Statute  of  Marlborough  (1267).  They  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  inheritance  of  property, 
forbid  the  disparaging  marriage  of  wardn,  nnd 
the  granting  -of  lands,  &C.,  to  aliens  ;  tho 
offices  of  state  and  the  fortresses  arc  to  1m-  put 
into  the  hands  of  Englishmen  only  ;  eccle- 
siastics shall  not  acquire  any  land  without  the 
sanction  of  the  immediate  lord,  and  benefit  of 
clergy  is  limited. 

Westminster  Hall  was  built  by 
William  Rufus  in  1097—99.  It  was  used  for 
sittings  of  the  courts  of  law  in  1224.  Richard 
II.  had  the  hall  rebuilt  in  1397.  The  law 
courts,  which  had  been  attached  to  the  out- 
side walls  of  the  hall,  were  taken  down  in 
1884  after  the  completion  of  the  Royal  Palace 
of  Justice  in  the  Strand. 

Westmorland,  Charles  Neville, 
Earl  or  [d.  1601),  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful Catholic  nobles  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
though  a  man  devoid  of  talent,  was  a  leader 
in  the  Northern  ReWllion  of  1569,  and 
achieved  the  only  success  in  the  insurrection 
by  the  capture  of  Barnard  Castle  from  Sir 
George  Bowes.  On  the  collapse  of  the  move- 
ment he  made  his  escape  to  the  border,  and 
in  spite  of  many  attempts  to  seize  him, 
managed,  with  better  fortune  than  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  to  find  an  asylum  with 
the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  w  here  ho 
draggid  out  a  tedious  existence  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  barely  supplied  with  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  by  a  slender  pension  from  the 
King  of  Spain. 

Westmorland,  Ralph  Neville,  Earl 
or  (rf.  1425),  was  tho  eon  of  John,  Lord 
Neville.    In  1386  he  was  made  Guardian  of 
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the  West  Marches,  and  in  1399  Earl  of  West- 
morland. He  joined  Boliogbroke  on  his 
landing  in  England,  and  was  bv  him  created 
Earl  Marshal.  He  fought  for  Henry  IV. 
■against  the  Perries  ;  prevented  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  from  joining  his  son  Hot- 
spur ;  checked  the  incursions  of  the  Scots,  and 
by  gross  treachery  got  Archbishop  Scrope, 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  other  partisans 
of  the  Percies  into  his  hands.  He  married 
first  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Staf- 
ford ;  and  secondly,  Joan  Beaufort,  daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt.* 

Wetherell.  Sir  Charles  (A.  1770,  d. 
1846),  was  the  son  of  the  Very  Rev.  Nathan 
Wetherell,  Dean  of  Hereford.    He  was  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  College.  Oxford,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  ( 1 794) .    His  friendship  with 
Lord  Eldon,  who  received  the  Great  Seal  in 
1801,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  His  practice  in- 
creased continually,  and  in  1816  he  was  made 
king's  counsel.    In  1817  he  undertook  the 
defence  of  Watson  after  the  Spa  Fields  Riots, 
but   this   proceeding   did  not   further  his 
chances  of   promotion.     In   1818  he  was 
elected   M.P.  for   Shaftesbury,   but  never 
acquired  any  great  influence  with  the  House. 
From  1820  to  1826  he  represented  the  citv  of 
Oxford.     From  1826   to   18:30  he  sat  "for 
Plympton;  and  in  1830  he  was  elected  for 
Boroughbridge,  which  was  disfranchised  by 
the  Keform  Bill.    He  then  retired  from  Par- 
liament.   In  1824  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
General  by  the  Eirl  of  Liverpool ;  and  in 
1826  he  succeeded  to  the  Attorney-General- 
ship, an  office  which  he  did  not,  however,  hold 
longer  than  till  April  30  the  following  year.  In 
1828  he  again  became  Attorney -General  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  resigned  when 
the  government  accepted  the  Catholic  Relief 
Act.    He  opposed  Lord  Grey's  Reform  Bill 
with  the  greatest  ability  and  perseverance,  and 
in  consequence  became  extremely  unpopular 
in  the  country.    In  1831,  therefore,  when  he 
proceeded  to   Bristol  to  hold   the  October 
JSessions  jis  Recorder  of  the  town,  his  carriage 
was  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  mob,  and  he 
and  the  other  corporate   authorities  wen? 
pelted  with  stones.    Sir  Charles  retained  his 
office,  however,  in  spite  of  this,  till  his  death, 
which   was  due  to  an  accident  when  out 
driving. 

Wexford  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
conflict  in  Irish  wars  and  rebellions.  It  was 
taken  by  Fitzgerald  and  Fitzstaplo  in  116'.». 
In  1462  it  was  seized  by  Sir  John  Butler,  and 
recovered  by  the  Earl  of  Ormonde.  In  the 
■autumn  of  1641  it  was  captured  by  the  Irish 
rebels.  Cromwell  appeared  before  Wexford 
after  the  capture  of  Drogheda  in  1649.  and  he 
Tefusod  to  grant  the  terms  demanded  by  the 
governor,  and  demanded  an  unconditional 
■surrender,  giving  only  an  hour  for  reflection. 
The  gates  were  not  opened  at  the  end  of  the 
hour  gmnted,  and  the  town  was  at  once 


i  stormed.  Some  3,000  or  4.000  people  were 
massacred  (Oct.  9,  1649).  It  was  in  Wexford 
that  the  rebellion  of  1798  assumed  its  most 

'  tbtngerous  form.  It  broke  out  on  May  26, 
and  the  troops  were  defeated  in  rapid  suc- 
cession at  Oulast,  Enniseorthy,  and  at  the 
Three  IWks.  In  consequence  of  this  last 
defeat,  General  Fawcctt,  who  had  been  ad- 
vancing to  support  Maxwell,  who  commanded 

I  in  Wexford,  retreated,  and  on  the  31st  Max- 
well himself  had  to  follow  his  example,  hi* 
men  refusing  to  fight.  The  Protestant  in- 
habitants and  fugitives  had  fled  to  the  ship* 
in  the  harbour,  but  were  brought  back  and 

1  thrown  into  prison.  After  the  rebel  defeat 
at  New  Ross  the  Protestants  were  given  a 
choice  between  conversion  to  Catholicism 
and  death.  On  June  20  ninety-seven  Pro- 
testants were  murdered  after  a  mock  trial. 
The  nominal  leader  of  the  rebels  was  Bagcnal 
Harvey,  but  the  real  leader  a  priest  named 
Murphy.  Lake's  victory  at  Vinegar  Hill 
(June  21,  1798)  crushed  the  Wexford  re- 
bellion, and  the  insurgents  evacuated  the 
town  the  same  day. 

Whalley,  Eoward  (d.  etrca  1679),  was  a 
member  of  an  ancient  Nottinghamshire  family, 
and  a  first  cousin  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He 
joined  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery  at  Naseby. 
for  which  he  was  made  a  colonel  of  horse. 
During ( lharles  I.'s  imprisonment  at  Hampton 
Court  he  was  placed  in  Whalley's  charge. 
In  1655  he  was  mode  one  of  the  major-generals, 
and  subsequently  one  of  the  "  lords"  of  Crom- 
well" 8  Upper  House.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  trial  of  the  king,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  signed  the  death  warrant.  When 
the  Restoration  was  inevitable  he  fled  to 
America,  where  he  led  a  life  of  danger,  having 
continually  to  hide  in  the  woods  and  among 
Puritan  friends,  who  protected  him  from  the 
warrant  which  had  been  issued  against  him. 

TITha.ll  ay,  Richard,  one  of  the  most  un- 
scrupulous adherents  of  Protector  Somerset, 
was  receiver-general  in  Yorkshire,  where  he 
managed  to  appropriate  a  good  deal  of  the 
public  money.  In  1551  he  was  accused  of 
having  formed  a  plot  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Protector. 

WharnclifFe,  James  Stvart  Wortlev 
Mackenzie,  Baron  [b.  1776,  d.  1845),  wis 
the  grandson  of  the  third  Earl  of  Bute.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  entered 
the  army  in  1791.  and  quitted  it  in  1801,  after 
having  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  1797  he  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Bossiney  in  Corn- 
wall. In  1812,  after  the  failure  of  many 
ministerial  negotiations,  he  was  chosen  to 
move  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  pray- 
ing tliat  he  would  form  a  strong  and  efficient 
ministry.  In  1818  he  succeeded  to  his  large 
inheritance,  and  was  elected  for  Yorkshire, 
which  he  represented  till  1826.  when,  having 
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offended  his  constituents  by  his  opinions  on 
the  Catholic  question,  he  was  not  re-elected. 
He  wir,  however,  elevated  to  the  peerage. 
He  strenuously  opposed  the  Reform  Bill  in 
1831,  but  wis  reconciled  to  it  later  by  Earl 
Grey.  He  opposed  the  Whigs  as  long  as 
they  were  in  power,  but  when  Sir  R.  Peel 
was  mailed  from  Italy  (Nov.,  1834)  to  form 
0  Conservative  government,  ho  took  office  as 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  which  he  held  till  April, 
1835.  In  1841.  on  the  return  of  Peel  to  power. 
Lord  Wharncliffe  became  President  of  the 
Council. 

Wharton,  Philip,  Di-kk  ok  (A.  1698,  d. 
1731),  son  of  Thomas,  Marquis  of  Wharton, 
early  displayed  extraordinary  talents,  com- 
bined with  an  utterly  dissolute  and  unprin- 
cipled character.  In  1716  he  went  abroad 
and  had  interviews  with  the  Pretender  and 
queen-dowager,  and  offered  them  his  ser- 
vices. He  sat  in  the  Irish  Parliament  as 
a  Whig,  but  on  coming  to  England  he  passed 
into  Opposition.  His  talents  were  employed  in 
publish  ing  an  Opposition  paper,  known  as  the 
True  Britou.  In  1720  his  violent  attack  on 
Lord  Stanho|«e  and  the  ministry,  when  the 
South  Sea  Comjiany  was  under  discussion,  so 
enraged  that  statesman  as  to  cause  a  rush  of 
blood  to  his  head,  which  proved  fatal.  [Stan- 
hope.] Wharton  made  a  tine  speech  in  17-2 
in  defence  of  Atterbury.  Shortly  afterwards 
his  debts  compelled  him  to  leave  England.  He 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  openly  attached  him- 
self to  the  Pretender's  cause,  and  was  created 
by  him  Duke  of  Northumberland.  He  became 
a  pretended  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism. 
At  this  time  the  schemes  of  Ripperda,  the 
Spanish  minister,  had  resulted  in  a  close 
alliance  between  Spain  and  Austria,  while  by 
a  secret  treaty  these  powers  pledged  themselves 
to  assist  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  But 
the  imprudence  of  Wharton  and  Ripperda 
ruined  the  plan.  Wharton  had  so  far  cast 
aside  his  nationality  as  to  become  a  volunteer 
in  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  In  1728  he  tried 
to  lie  reconciled  with  the  English  court,  but 
they,  through  Horace  Walpole,  refused  to 
remit  the  indictment  for  high  treason  whic  h 
had  l»een  preferred  against  him.  His  character 
has  been  drawn  in  Pope's  lines:  — 

"  Wharton,  the  worn  unj  wonder  of  our  dara, 
Whose  ml  in  if  paamon  was  the  last  of  praise. 


A  fool,  with  more  of  wit  than  half  man  kind  . 

Too  rush  for  thought — for  action  too  refln'd  ; 
A  tyrant  to  the  wife  his  heart  approve*  ; 
A  rebel  to  the  Tory  king  he  lore.." 

Wharton,  Thomas.  Marqi  is  op  (A.  1648, 
d.  1 7 1 V  .  was  the  K.n  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton, 
who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  educated 
in  the  strictest  Calvinism,  but  neverthe- 
less became  one  of  the  most  dissolute  of  the 
Cavaliers  at  the  Restoration.  He  was,  how. 
ever,  throughout  his  life  a  firm  adherent  of 
the  Whig  party.    In  1685  he  was  elected  for 


Buckinghamshire,  where  his  political  influence 
was  very  great.  It  is  said  that  in  this  and 
other  counties  ho  sent  thirty  members  to 
Parliament.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  op- 
ponents of  James  II.  When  James  repri- 
manded the  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the 
Test  Act,  Wharton  proposedthat  a  time  should 
be  appointed  for  taking  the  king's  answer 
into  consideration.  By  his  song  "  Lilli- 
bullero"  (q.v.j,  a  satire  on  Tvrconnel's  ad- 
ministration, Wharton  afterwards  boasted  that 
he  had  sung  a  king  out  of  three  kingdoms. 
On  the  arrival  of  William  in  England  Wharton 

I  joined  him  at  Exeter.    When  the  throne  was 

!  declared  vacant,  Wharton  was  the  first  to- 
propose  that  it  should  be  occupied  by  William 

)  and  Mary.  In  1695  he  conducted  an  attack 
on  the  Tory  ministry.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  books  of  the  city  of 
London  and  the  East  India  Company.  He 
was  placed  in  the  chair;  and  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  moved  the  impeachment  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds.  In  1696  he  supported  tho 
bill  for  Eenwick's  attainder,  which  caused  the 
Whigs  to  triumph  completely.  He  was  made 
<  hief  Justice  in  Eyre,  retaining  his  place  of 
Comptroller  of,  the  Household.  In  1697  ho 
hoped  to  be  made  Secretary  of  State ;  but 
William  refused  to  grant  the  request,  for  fear 
of  alienating  the  Tories.    Next  year  a  Tory 

|  reaction  set  in,  and  Wharton's  candidates 
were  defeated  throughout  England.    In  1700 

i  he  pn>poscd  amendments  in  the  bill  for  the 
resumption  of  Irish  land  grant*.  A  struggle 
took  place  between  the  Lords  and  Commons  ;. 
but  the  former  yielded,  and  Wharton  retired 
from  London.  In  1701  he  regained  all  his 
influence  in  Buckinghamshire.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Anne  he  was  removed  from  his  em- 
ployments. In  1705  he  proposed  a  Regency 
Bili  in  the  case  of  the  queen's  demise.  Ir» 

-  1708,  after  the  Junto  had  joined  Godolphin'» 
ministry",  he  was  made  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  There  he  showed  great  hostility  to 
the  Catholics,  but  was  disposed  to  conciliate 
the  Dissenters.  He  was  superseded  by  Ormonde 
in  1710.  His  administration  was  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  Swift,  whose  {short  Character  of  the 
Earl  of  Wharton  is  a  satire  of  the  most  savage 
character.  During  the  last  session  of  Anne's 
Parliament  he  displayed  great  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  Succession.  He  opposed  Boling- 
broke's  Schism  Act ;  he  proposed  that  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  should  be  compelled  to  expel 
the  Pretender  from  his  dominions ;  he  advo- 

'  cated  the  issuing  of  a  proclamation  offering  a 

|  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Pretender, 
whether  dead  or  alive.  On  the  accession  of 
George  he  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and. 
created  a  marquis.  In  the  next  vear  he  died. 
Wharton's  private  character  was  irredeemably 
bad.  He  was  notorious  as  the  greatest  profli- 
gate in  England,  and  his  effrontery  and  men- 
dacity had  no  bounds.  H«~  was  the  most 
thorough-going  and  unscrupulous  of  all  the 
Whig  party  men  of  the  age.    '  Ihe  falsest  of 
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mankind  in  all  relation*  but  one  :  he  was  the 
truest  of  Whip*."  nays  Mu<  aulay. 

Burnet,  Ui»t.  ofhx,  (V,,  Time;  Swift's  Workt, 
vol.  v.  ;  MacauUjr,  Jii*t.  of  Eng. 

Whetlianistede,  John  of  [d.  1464).  was 
Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and  wrote  a  chronicle 
or  register  of  events  from  1441  to  1460. 
Though  a  very  meagre  record,  owing  to  tho 
dearth  of  contemporary  writers  at  this  period, 
this  chronii  1.'  is  of  considerable  importance, 
and  is  published  in  the  Holla  Series. 

Whiff.  This  famous  party  name  was  first 
used  to  denote  the  stem  Covenanters  of  south- 
western Scotland,  who  struggled  against  the 
Royalist  and  Episcopal  Restoration  of  1660, 
and  frequently  rose  in  fruitless  revolt  against 
the  government  of  Charles  II.  About  1679, 
during  the  height  of  the  Popish  Plot  agitation, 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  champions  of  the 
Exclusion  Rill,  at  first  in  derision,  but  before 
long  as  their  accepted  mime.  The  Whig  party 
had,  however,  existed  in  fact  long  before  it 
existed  in  name.  It  sprang  from  the  old 
Country  {tarty,  which  had  begun  the  contest 
with  Charles  I.,  and  had,  with  varying  for- 
tunes, continued  to  struggle  against  his  son. 
In  this  sense  the  germ  of  the  Whig  party  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Proscribed  after  the  failure  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  the  Whig  party  found  their 
principled  accepted  by  nearly  the  whole  nation 
in  1688.  Thi-  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  completed  a  triumph  which  lasted 
until  the  accession  of  George  III.  During 
this  long  period  of  power  the  Whigs  became 
conservative.  Those  who  had  been  zealous 
for  the  old  liberties  of  the  nation,  for  Magna 
Carta,  the  ilat»eaa  Corpus  Act,  and  the  "  Social 
Contract,"  now  regarded  the  Revolution,  the 
Toleration  Act.  and  the  Hill  of  Rights  as  in- 
cluding all  the  most  i.nj»ortant  of  their  prin- 
ciples. All  now  needed  was  to  preserve  tho 
admirable  constitution  which  the  Revolution 
had  given  us,  and  to  govern  the  country  in 
its  spirit.  The  opposition  to  the  crown  had 
always  l>een  led  by  the  aristocracy.  The 
triumph  of  the  opposition  made  the  English 
government  a  44  Venetian  oligarchy,"  while 
reducing  the  sovereign  to  the  position  of  the 
doge.  Of  this  party  in  its  earliest  stage,  Locke 
was  the  great  teacher ;  Somen  and  Walpole, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  practical  statesmen. 
But  the  !■  '•  .:  tenure  of  power  demoralised  the 
party.  Ho  that  from  being  stationary  it  be- 
came almost  reactionary,  while  most  corrupt 
in  its  administration.  Attacked  both  from 
the  popular  and  royalist  sides  by  Chatham 
and  George  III.,  the  want  of  agreement 
between  tho  two  elements  of  opposition,  and 
the  narrowly  (personal  character  of  George 
III.'s  policy,  postponed  for  a  time  its  final 
defeat.  At  last  Chatham's  son  repudiated 
the  name  of  Whig,  and,  in  alliance  with  the 
crown,  dim  It  a  death-blow  to  the  Wing  aristo- 
cracy.   The  writings  of  Burke  enshrine  in  its 


most  perfect  form  the  Whig  theory  of  govern- 
ment. But  with  the  French  Revolution  new 
political  factors  came  into  play,  which  revo- 
lutionised again  the  Whig  party.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  term  changed.  44  Revolution 
Whigs,"  like  Burire,  became  practically  Toriea. 
The  more  active  section  of  the  partv  becanv- 
Liberal,  if  not  Radical.  Fox  was  the  founder 
of  the  New  Whigs,  whose  first  principle  was 
admiration  of  the  French  Revolution.  and 
who  were  the  progenitors  of  the  modern 
Liberal  party.  Their  principles  triumphed  in 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  ;  but  once  in  power 
the  aristocratic  and  conservative  element 
which  still  remained  in  the  Whig  party  began 
to  show  itself  again  to  the  disgust  of  the  more 
advanced  section  of  the  Reformers.  Gradually 
the  word  Whig  became  so  discredited  that 
Whig  progressists  preferred  to  borrow  from 
Continental  politics  the  term  liberal  as  a  better 
designation  of  their  party.  The  development 
of  new  party  principles  by  the  changes  involved 
in  tho  Reform  Act  completed  the  change.  Ulti- 
mately the  term  Whig  lias  become  almost  a 
term  of  reproach  in  the  great  party  which 
has  inherited  its  traditions,  and  is  popularly 
used  to  denote  a  timid  and  rather  old-fashioned 
type  of  aristocratic  politician. 

Cooke,  UUt.  of  /'.irty;  HiUU.ni.  Ctmst.  HUt. ; 
May.  Coast  Hi.'.  [T.  F.  T-] 

Whigganioies'  Raid,  The,  is  the  name 
given  to  tne  proceedings  of  a  body  of  Cove- 
nanters (1648;  who  assembled  at  Mauchline  in 
Ayrshire,  under  Lord  Eglinton.  and  marched 
to  Edinburgh. 

Whitbread,  Saxvel  1758,  d.  mi), 
was  the  son  of  a  London  brewer,  his  mother 
being  a  daughter  of  Lord  Cornwall.-,  and 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  St.  John's  College. 
Uxford.  In  1790  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Bedford,  and  first  signalised  him- 
self by  a  powerful  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal  of  the  ministry  for  a  Russian  arma- 
ment. In  the  following  year  (1793)  he 
opposed  the  project  of  a  war  with  France. 
Throughout  the  long  sway  of  Pitt.  Whit- 
1  bread  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  anions;  the 
J  Opposition.  When  in  1805  the  Opposition 
decided  to  bring  Lord  Melville  to  account. 
Whitbread  was  selected  to  move  the  resolu- 
tions. Consistent  in  his  view  of  the  war 
policy  throughout,  he  never  ceased  to  inveigh 
against  the  rupture  of  the  Pea<e  of  Amiens, 
and  broke  with  a  large  section  of  his  own 
party,  who  were  at  last  convinced  of  the 
insincerity  of  Napoleon's  professions.  In 
1809  he  took  a  prominent  and  fearless  part  in 
the  inquiry  into  the  Duke  of  York's  conduct 
On  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  Whitbread 
again  raised  his  voice  against  any  attempt 
to  impose  a  ruler  on  France  and  to  interfere 
with  the  choice  of  the  nation.  Unfortunately 
he  only  lived  just  lonir  enough  to  see  the  end 
of  a  war  which  he  so  violently  detested.  B> 
incurred  much  odium  in  his  attempts  to 
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put  down  the  jobbery  which  had  prevented 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  from  occupying  the 
national  position  which  it  ought  to  have  held. 
The  strain  thus  entailed  on  him,  combined 
with  his  Parliamentary  labours,  were  too 
much  for  him.  His  mind  gave  way,  and  on 
July  6,  1815,  he  died  by  his  own  hand. 

Lord   Holland,  Mem.  of  the  H*M$  Party; 
Romilly.  Life ;  Life  and  Opinions  of  Earl  Grsy. 

White,  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
afterwards  of  Winchester  1511,  rf.  1560), 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Reformation, 
and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  Edward 
VI.  Under  Mary  he  obtained  high  favour  at 
court,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  try  Cranmer  for  heresy  (1555). 
On  the  aeceasion  of  Elizabeth  he  was  again 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  preaching  a  violent 
sermon  against  the  queen. 
Strype,  Memorial*. 

White  Bands,  The  Parliament  or 
(1321),  was  the  name  given  to  the  Parliament 
which  banished  the  Despencers,  from  the 
white  favours  which  were  worn  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  barons. 

Whiteboys,  The.  The  increased  demand 
for  salt  beef  and  salt  butter  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  change  from  tillage  to  pasture  in 
Ireland.  Tithes  aggravated  the  sufferings 
of  the  tenants  which  necessarily  followed  this 
change.  The  Whiteboy  movement  was  the 
result ;  it  was  formidable  chiefly  in  Tipperary 
and  Limerick.  In  the  spring  of  1760  troops 
had  to  be  sent  there  together  with  a  special 
commission  to  try  the  numerous  offenders, 
but  few  were  convicted.  The  leader  of  tho 
Whiteboys  called  himself  Captain  Danger, 
and  from  1762  to  1765  his  commands  were 
better  obeyed  and  enforced  than  the  law.  At 
hist  the  gently  formed  bodies  of  Volunteers, 
and  this,  together  with  the  execution  of  a 
certain  Father  Sheeny,  repressed  the  outrages 
for  a  time.  In  1786,  however,  the  White- 
boys reappeared  in  Munstor ;  they  mustered 
in  opposition  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  and 
forced  the  people  to  swear  to  obey  the  Cap- 
tain's right.  They  disarmed  all  Protestants, 
and  committed  terrible  outrages,  especially  on 
curates  aud  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Churc  h.  In  1786  they  were  bold  enough  to 
attack  a  detachment  of  the  20th  Regiment ; 
they  were  driven  off  with  some  difficulty,  as 
they  had  managed  to  arm  themselves  with 
the  arms  of  the  Volunteers.  In  the  same 
year  a  special  bill  for  the  "  Protection  of 
the  Clergy "  had  to  be  passed.  General 
Luttrell  was  now  sent  down  with  troops, 
and  he  and  Lord  Tyrone  stopped  the  move- 
ment for  th<»  moment.  But  soon  after,  the 
Hieh  Sheriff  had  to  fly  for  his  life  from  the 
Whiteboys.  and  now  at  List  the  gentry  were 
roused,  ami  headed  by  Ix>rd  Kenmare,  a 
Catholic,  hunted  them  down  without  mercy, 


while  shiploads  were  sent  off  to  Botany  Bay. 
After  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  nothing  was 
heard  of  them  for  some  time,  but  in  1821 
they  again  appeared  in  Munster.  The  In- 
surrection Act  checked  them,  but  in  1823 
they  were  worse  than  ever. 

Whitefield,  or  Whitfield,  Giohgb  (b. 

1714,  d.  1770),  born  at  Gloucester,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  joined  the  Metho- 
dists.  He  was  ordained  at  the  early  age  of 
21,  and  after  holding  varioua  curacies  in  Eng- 
land went  to  America  to  join  the  Weeleys 
(q.v.),  reaching  Savannah  in  1738.  He 
returned  to  England  and  met  with  extra- 
ordinary success  as  a  preacher.  In  1739  he 
went  again  to  America,  and  came  back  to 
England  in  1741.  The  rest  of  his  life  he 
spent  travelling  and  preaching. 

Whitelocke,  Bilstroub  (A.  1605,  d. 
1675),  son  of  Judge  Sir  James  Whitelocke, 
became  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
was  elected  member  for  Marlow  in  Nov.,  1640. 
At  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  White- 
locke had  the  charge  of  the  last  seven  ar- 
ticles of  the  impeachment.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  raised  troops,  and  occupied  Ox- 
ford for  the  Parliament  (Aug.,  1642),  but  was 
forced  to  abandon  it  immediately.  He  acted 
as  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Parlia- 
ment during  the  negotiations  at  Oxford  and 
Uxbridge,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  In  May,  1647.  he  voted 
against  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  and  in 
March,  1648,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal.  He  became 
ambassador  to  Sweden  (Nov.,  1663).  After 
concluding  a  treaty  of  amity  with  Queen 
Christina,  he  returned  to  England,  and  re- 
sumed his  duties  as  Commissioner  for  tho 
custody  of  the  Great  Seal.  From  this  office 
he  was  dismissed  (June,  1655),  for  opposing 
Cromwell's  ordinance  for  the  reform  of 
Chancery.  He  was  nominated  as  a  member 
of  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords,  but  refused  to 
accept  the  title  of  viscount  which  the  Protector 
wished  to  confer  on  him.  Richard  appointed 
him  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  but  he  never- 
theless became  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
State  of  the  restored  Rump.  He  remained  in 
retirement  from  the  close  of  1659  to  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The 
House  of  Commons  by  175  to  134  votes  de- 
cided that  Whitelocke  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  he  escaped  aU 
punishment. 

A  book  called  Wkittloekt'i  Memorial*  was 
published  in  1682.  Mr.  Sanford,  in  his  Studies 
of  the  Qrtat  Rebellion,  calls  this  work  "a  "am- 
pliation which  ia  manifestly  a  bookseller's 
•peculation,  founded  on  some  rouffh  note*  of 
Whit  elocke's,  eked  out  by  scraps  from  the  news- 
papers, and  other  much  more  doubtful  sou  roe* 
of  information ;  aud  edited  by  some  Royalist 
who  had  little  personal  knowledge  of  the  Kcntv 
ral  events  of  the  Civil  War,  and  who  has  not 
only  made  sad  confusion  in  dates,  but  has  also 
introduced  certain  passages  which  may  be  safely 
pronounced  to  b©  nb*olot©  foryeno*.  Anthony 
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Will 


Wood  mvs,  that  the 

Arthur,  fcarl  of  Annesley. 

Whitelocke.  Jot.rn.it  -/the  KmMiiii  to  Svt.lrn, 
edited  hj  H.  Rwve,  18&5;  .»/  iful.trod* 

H'hitcIocJrr,  by  K.  H.  Whitelocke,  I860;  Wood. 

Athtna  Omonuim*.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Whitgift,  John  (h.  1530.  </.  1604),  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Great 
Grimsby,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
became'Master  of  Trinity  in  15t>7.  Having 
early  become  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
Reformed  doctrines,  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  quit  England  during  the  Marian 
persecution,  had  he  not  been  protected  by 
his  friend  Dr.  Perne.  After  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  Whitgift  soon  acquired  great 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1573  wag 
made  Dean  of  Lincoln,  subsequently  obtain- 
ing the  see  of  Worcester  in  1576.  In  1583 
he  accepted  the  primacy  of  England  in  suc- 
cession to  Archbishop  Grindal,  and  at  once 
set  himself  to  remedy  the  abuse*  caused  by 
his  predecessors  leniency.  He  issued  articles 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Church  of  extreme 
severity,  and  took  active  measures  against  the 
Puritans  whom  he  had  formerly  attacked 
in  his  answer  to  Cartwiight's  Admonition 
(q.v.).  On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Bromley 
in  1587,  the  post  of  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor was  offered  to  the  archbishop,  but 
refused  by  him  to  his  great  honour.  In  1595 
he  drew  up  the  famous  Limbeth  Articles,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  queen  endeavoured  to 
win  the  favour  of  her  successor,  an  attempt 
in  which  he  succeeded  admirably,  owing  to 
his  politic  flatten-  of  James.  Though  nomi- 
nally president  of  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference in  1604,  he  delegated  most  of  his 
duties  to  Bishop  Bancroft,  owing  to  his 
old  age,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  of  a 
]>aralytic  stroke.  Mosheim  says  of  him, 
"  He  was  disinterested,  consistent,  single- 
minded,  literal,  and  discerning  shove  most 
men.  His  great  natural  blemish  was  hasti- 
ness of  temper.  This,  however,  he  corrected 
by  a  spirit  so  thoroughly  considerate  and  for- 
giving that  his  friends  rather  apprehended 
from  him  undue  lenity.  When  principle  was 
at  stake  he  would  make  no  compromise.  In 
secular  politics  he  did  not  interfere,  usually 
retiring  from  the  council  board  when  it  was 
unoccupied  by  ecclesiastical  affairs.' 


Strjpe.  Jfrmwiab  and  Life  of  WKiifjft  ; 
den;  Hook,  Lit**  of  the  Arthhithoyt ;  Neal's 
/'uri(on».  McMsheim,  EccUtiaM.  Uitt. 

Whithern  (or  CANDIDA  Caha)  was  the 
capital  of  the  district  subsequently  known  as 
Galloway,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  see  of 
St.  Xinian,  who  in  397  built  a  church  there, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 
About  730  the  Northumbrians  founded  a 
bishopric  here  under  Pecthelm,  but  the  lino 
of  Anglic  bishopB  came  to  an  end  with 
Bead u If  in  803. 

Widd ring-ton,  Sik Thomas  [d.  1664),  was 
a  member  ot  an  ancient  Northumberland 


familv,  and  was  elected  member  for  Bennck 
in  1640.  He  ttiok  a  prominent  tart  on  the 
Presbyterian  side  against  the  bishops,  but 
finding  subsequently  that  the  Independent* 
were  the  rising  party,  he  joined  them,  and  in 
1G48  was  made  one  of  the  Commissioner"  of 
the  Groat  Seal.  He  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  king's  trial,  but  in  1651  was 
made  one  of  the  Council  of  State.  He 
in  favour  of  making  the  young  Duke  ol 
Gloucester  king  under  restrictions,  but  thi» 
advice  was  not  relished  either  by  the  Crom- 
wellian  or  Republican  factions.  OmmD 
reappointed  him  to  his  commissionerfehip. 
but  on  his  refusing  to  assent  to  the  proposed 
reforms  in  Chancery,  he  was  removed  from 
office  in  1655.  He*  was  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  Parliament  of  1656,  in  which  capacity  he 
presented  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice 
to  Cromwell,  and  strongly  advocated  hi* 
assuming  the  royal  title.  In  1658  he  was 
made  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
1660  Commissioner  of  the  (Jrcat  Seal,  which 
office  he  held  till  the  Restoration.  He  owed 
his  rise  in  great  measure  to  his  having 
married  a  sister  of  Lord  Fairfax. 

Wight,  The  Isle  of  {called  by  the  Romans 
Veens,  and  in  Ik»nt*dny  Book  Wicr  and 
Wiht),  was  conquered  by  Claudius  in  A.n.  43, 
and  subsequently  had  to  submit  to  raids  from 
Cerdic  the  Saxon  and  the  Danes.  Earl  Godwin, 
after  his  banishment  by  Edward  the  Conn  ssor, 
made  a  descent  on  the  island  in  1052.  After 
the  Conquest  William  allotted  the  island  to 
William  Fitz-Osbern,  *ho  was  created  Lord 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Fitz-Osbern  built  the 
greater  part  of  Carisbrooke  Castle.  The  island 
was  temporarily  held  by  the  French  just  after 
the  accession  of  RichardTI.,and  was  frequently 
plundered  by  them  down  to  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  was 
allotted  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  received 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  it  passed  to  FjuI 
Rivers,  whose  successois.  the  Woodvilles, 
were  Captains  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  se  veral 
generations.  The  first  governor  of  the  island 
was  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  appointed  bv  the 
I/mg  Parliament.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Hammond,  to  whom  Charles  I.  re- 
paired after  his  escape  from  Hampton  Court 
During  the  imprisonment  of  the  king  a\ 
Carisbrooke,  and  subsequently  at  Hurst  Castle, 
the  complicated  negotiations  and  intrigues 
between  the  king  and  Parliament  were  carried 
on  chiefly  at  Newport. 

Worslej,  Jfufo.-y  of  the       of  Wight. 

Wiglaf,  King  of  Men  ia  (825—838),  suc- 
ceeded Ludecan.     In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  he  was  conquered  by  Egbert,  and 
pelled  to  pay  tribute  to  Wei 
Florrcce  of  Worcester. 


Wihtgar  (rf. 

invaders  of  Wesse 


543:)  was  one  of  the 
;  (514),  and  is  said  to  have 
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been  a  nephew  of  Cerdie.  Together  with 
his  hrother  Stuf,  he  assisted  Cerdic  and 
Cynric  against  the  Britons,  and  they  received 
the  Isle  of  Wight  in  534  as  a  tributary 
kingdom.  From  him  Carisbrooke  (Wihtgares- 
byrig)  is  supposed  to  derive  it*  name. 

Wihtred,  King  of  Kent  (692—725),  was 
sou  of  Egbert  and  brother  of  Edric.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  087  fJP]  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  interregnum  till  092,  when 
Wihtred,  having  purchased  peace  from 
Wesscx,  was  chosen  king.  Ilis  reign  was 
successful,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  "an 
udtnirable  ruler,  an  invincible  warrior,  and  a 
pious  Christian." 

(■  jm-Suon  Chroniclt. 

Wilberforce,  William  (A.  1759,  d.  1833), 
a  member  of  an  old  Yorkshire  family,  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  ho  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Pitt. 
On  leaving  Cambridge,  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Hull,  his  native  town.  He  at 
once  opposed  North,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
American  War.  But  on  Pitt  becoming  Prime 
Minister,  he  exerted  all  his  powers  in  support 
of  the  struggling  government :  and  at  the 
general  election  in  1784,  he  was  identified  with 
the  Tories,  and  chosen  to  represent  his  native 
county  against  all  the  influence  of  the  Whig 
families.  In  Parliament  he  strongly  sup- 
ported Pitt's  measures  for  Parliamentary 
Reform.  In  1787  he  first  mentioned  in  Par- 
liament tho  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  with 
which  his  name  is  most  familiarly  associated, 
and  in  the  next  year  proposed  a  resolution 
pledging  the  House  to  take  the  subject  into 
const  deration.  After  a  long  series  of  pre- 
liminary struggles.  Wilberforce,  in  1791, 
proposed  to  prevent  the  further  importation 
of  African  negroes  into  the  colonies.  Tho 
bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
five  votes.  The  next  year  he  proposed  a 
measure  for  gradually  educating  the  negroes, 
so  that  they  might  at  lensrth  be  fit  to  be 
emancipated.  This  was  passed;  and  from 
that  time  forward  Wilberforce  persevered  in 
ordor  to  obtain  the  total  abolition  of  the 
trade.  His  efforts  were  at  length  crowned 
with  success.  What  his  friend  Pitt  had 
found  impossible  to  achieve,  the  Whig  ad- 
ministration of  1807  accomplished  with  littlo 
difficulty,  with  only  sixteen  dissentient  voices, 
a  triumphant  result,  which  was  no  doubt  in 
some  measure  due  to  the  opportune  appearance 
of  a  book  by  Wilberforce  on  the  subject. 
Already  in  1797  he  had  acquired  considerable 
celebrity  as  an  author  by  a  book  discussing 
the  contrast  between  the  practice  and  profes- 
sion of  English  Christianity,  especially  among 
the  upper  classes.  After  the  abolition  of  the 
English  slave  trade,  he  was  not  satisfied  at 
the  result  of  his  exertions,  but  still  strove  for 
its  universal  extinction  by  all  countries.  But 
his  efforts  were  not  entirely  confined  in  this 
particular  channel.    He  took  an  active  part 


in  miscellaneous  questions,  and  gained  a  very 
conspicuous  place  in  Parliament,  both  by  his 
own  genius  find  singularly  captivating  oratory, 
and  by  his  entire  independence  of  party. 
An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  Lord  Molville,  whose 
refusal  to  render  an  account  of  public  moneys 
he  criticised  sharply,  in  spite  of  his  friend- 
ship for  Melville's  patron,  Pitt.  In  1812  he 
retired,  on  account  of  ill-health,  from  the 
representation  of  Yorkshire,  which  had  at  six 
successive  elections  triumphantly  returned 
him,  and  in  1825  he  retired  altogether  from 
Parliament.  He  lived  on  in  broken  health 
for  eight  years  more,  and  died  in  1833. 
"  Few  persons,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  "  have 
over  oither  reached  a  higher  and  more  en- 
viable place  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  or  have  better  deserved  the  place 
than  Wilberforce,  whose  genius  was  elevated 
by  his  virtues,  and  exalted  by  his  piety." 

L*U  of  WVJorrforc* ;  Stanhope,  Lift  of  Pitt  ; 
Lord  Russell,  L\f«  of  Fox;  btfi  and  0)tiniont  of 
Karl  Qreu ;  Lord  Broug-liiuii,  Statetmtn  of  tk* 
Mtjpt  of  George  III. 

Wilfred  (or  Wilprith),  St.  (*.  630  ?  d. 

709),  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Northuinbria 
and,  taking  holy  orders,  went  to  Rome  in  the 
year  654,  and  on  his  return  became  tutor 
to  the  son  of  Oswiu,  King  of  North  unibria, 
from  whom  he  received  the  monastery  of 
Ripon.  At  the  Synod  of  Whitby  he  power- 
fully supported  the  Roman  views,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  He 
then  passed  over  into  Gaul,  to  ^E^ilbert, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  but  during  his  absence  Chad 
was  appointed  to  York,  and  Wilfred,  when  he 
returned,  found  himself  obliged  to  retire  to 
Ripon.  In  669,  however,  Chad  resigned  York 
to  him,  and  Wilfrid  held  it  till  678.  He, 
however,  again  quarrelled  with  the  North- 
umbrian king,  and  was  driven  out,  his  vast 
diocese,  which  comprised  the  wholo  North- 
umbrian kingdom,  being  divided  into  the 
bishoprics  of  York,  Iandisfarne.and  Hexham. 
Wilfrid,  after  spending  some  time  among  the 
heathens  of  Fries  land,  went  to  Rome  to 
appeal  to  the  Pope.  He  obtained  a  papal 
decree  in  his  favour,  but  it  was  disregarded. 
Unable  to  obtain  restitution  of  his  see,  he 
visited  the  heathen  South  Saxons,  and  con- 
verted them.  At  length,  in  687,  a  portion  of 
his  diocese  was  restored,  and  he  was  estab- 
lished at  Hexham,  but  was  again  driven 
out  in  691,  and  spent  several  years  in 
Mercia.  In  702  or  703  he  made  another 
journey  to  Rome,  obtained  another  decree  in 
is  favour  in  705,  and  passed  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  as  Bishop  of  Hexham.  He 
died  at  Oundle  in  709.  He  was  buried  in  tho 
monastery  of  Ripon. 

Fits  HU/Hdi  in  0»le.  Seriptorm.  140; 
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Wilkes,  John  (A.  1727,  d.  1797),  the  son 
of  Israel  Wilkes,  a  rich  distiller,  was  born  on 
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Oct.  17,  1727.  Early  in  life  he  was  persuaded 
to  marry  a  rich  heiress,  whom  he  treated  with 
much  cruelty  and  neglect.  In  the  gayest  and 
most  vicious  society  of  a  gay  and  vicious  age, 
he  soon  became  conspicuous  by  the  brilliance 
of  his  wit,  and  his  reckless  debauchery.  In 
1757,  after  being  previously  rejected  at  Ber- 
wick, he  bought  himself  a  seat  at  Aylesbury. 
In  June,  1762,  with  Churchill's  help,  he  started 
a  periodical,  known  as  the  Xortk  Briton.  In 
it  ho  cleverly  managed  to  suit  the  popular  sen- 
timents of  the  time,  and  especially  pandered 
to  the  general  indignation  against  Bute,  and 
the  animosity  felt  towards  the  Scotch  nation. 
On  April  23,  1763,  appeared  "Number  45," 
which  attacked  the  royal  speech  at  the  close 
of  the  late  session.  Grcnville  signalised  his 
entrance  into  office  by  arresting  Wilkes 
under  a  general  warrant.  After  being 
examined  before  Lords  Halifax  and  Egremont, 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  from  which  he  was  soon  released  in 
virtue  of  his  prerogative  as  a  member  of 
Parliament.  Ho  then  retired  to  Paris.  On  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  in  November,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  declaring  No.  45  to  be  "  a 
fake,  scandalous,  and  malicious  libel ; "  and  it 
was  also  resolved  that  privilege  of  Parliament 
does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  writing  and 
publishing  seditious  libels.  Being  prevented 
from  obeying  an  order  of  the  House  to  attend 
in  his  place,  he  was  expelled  in  his  absence. 
The  peers  went  further ;  and,  on  the  informa- 
tion of  Lord  Sandwich,  who  had  himself  been 
a  partner  in  nearly  all  Wilkes's  vices,  ordered 
prosecution  to  be  instituted  against  him  on 
account  of  a  work  entitled  Ah  E»»ay  on 
Woman,  of  which  thirteen  copies  only  had 
been  printed,  and  those  for  private  cir- 
culation. Wilkes  knew  that  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Manslield,  would  decide  against  him,  and 
preferred  to  be  condemned  in  his  absence. 
The  sentence  passed  on  him  was  outlawry, 
and  for  four  years  he  remained  abroad.  In 
Feb.,  1768,  he  ventured  again  to  appear  in 
London,  and  in  the  conspicuous  position  of 
candidate  for  the  City.  He  was  defeated  in 
the  City,  but  at  once  announced  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  Middlesex.  He  was  welcomed 
with  acclamations  by  the  electors,  and  carried 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  outlawry 
was  at  length  reversed ;  but  on  the  original 
charge  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£1,000,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
twenty-two  calendar  months.  In  Nov.,  1768, 
Wilkes  addressed  a  petition  to  the  House,  in 
which  he  claimed  his  privilege  against  further 
imprisonment.  This  was  disallowed.  In  the 
February  following,  his  expulsion  was  voted, 
and  a  new  writ  was  issued  for  Middlesex. 
The  electors,  however,  again  elected  him.  The 
Commons  replied  by  a  decision  that  Wilkes 
having  been  expelled  was  incapable  of  being 
returned  to  the  same  Parliament,  and  that  his 

1 ;  but  the  electors 


of  Middlesex  again  returned  him  by  a  majority 
of  800  over  the  court  candidate,  Colonel  Lut- 
trell.   The  House  now  decided  that  Luttrell 
ought  to  have  been  elected.  A  petition  ags 
his  election  was  lodged ;  but  the  House 
not  to  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  ot  Gran- 
ville, Wedderburn.  and  Burke,  and  confirmed 
his  election.    In  January,  1770.  PowdeswtJl 
twice  attacked  the  resolution  of  the  Commons 
in  a  substantive  motion,  and   the  protest 
was  annually  renewed  by  Sir  George  Savile, 
only  to  meet  with  a  contemptuous  rejection. 
At  length,  in  1774,  the  Parliament  was.  dis- 
solved; and  Wilkes  was  returned  again  for 
Middlesex,  while  he  held  the  office  of  Lord 
Mayor.     The  contest   was  not  re-opened, 
Wilkes  was  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  and  he 
now  bent  all  bis  efforts  to  have  the  resolution 
which  had  declared  his  incapacity  expunged 
from  the  journals  of  the  House  "as  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of 
electors. "    Year  after  year  he  proposed  his 
motion,  but  it  was  not  till  May.  1782,  whes 
the  Rockingham  government  was  in  power, 
that  all  the  declarations,  orders,  and  resolu- 
tions on  the  Middlesex  election  were  expunged 
from  the  journals.    Thus  at  length,  \*y  his 
firm   conduct,  Wilkes  had  obtained  from 
Parliament  a  clear  recognition  of  the  right 
of  every  constituency  to  return  the  member 
of  its  choice.    But  in  the  meantime  he  had 
been  waging  another  contest  with  the  same 
body.    The  right  of  reporting  the  debates  of 
the  House  had  been  always  denied  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  had  been  watched  with  cautiou* 
jealousy,  and  the  printers  who  issued  report* 
of  debates  were  prosecuted.    Wilkes  took  up 
their  cause,  and  was  backed  by  all  the  strength 
of  the  City  authorities,  and  the  contest  finally 
took  the  form  of  a  struggle  between  Parlia- 
ment and  the  City,  in  the  course  of  which 
the    Lord   Mayor  Crosby,  and  Alderman 
Oliver,  both  members  of  the  House,  were  in 
March,  1771,  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
House,  however,  shrank  from  a  new  contest 
with  WiUtes,  who  was  the  chief  offender. 
The  imprisoned  members  were  released  on  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  and  the  contest 
thus  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Parliament.  As 
a  Parliamentary  speaker  Wilkes  was  an  utter 
failure,  and  never  carried  any  weight  in  the 
House.    The  electors  of  Middlesex  still  stood 
by  him  as  long  as  he  chose  to  ask  for  their 
Huffrages.    His  cheerful  disposition  whs  not 
affected  by  the  change  in  his  position,  and 
he  was  never  happier  than  in  the  society  of 
his  dearly  loved  daughter.  At  length,  "  recon- 
ciled to  every  reputable  opponent,  fiom  the 
king  downwards,"  he  died  at  the  dose  of 
1797. 

Almou,  Memoir*  of  WUkr*;  GmriUt  Paper*; 

William  I.,  King  of  the  English  (Dec. 
25.  1066  — Sept.  9,  1087).    This,  the  most 
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masterly  spirit  of  the  most  masterly  race  of 
his  time,  wan  a  grandson,  alike  of  Richard  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  of  Folk,  the 
tanner  of  Falaise,  and  was  born  ut  Falaise  in 
1027  or  1028.    The  tanner's  daughter,  Har- 
lotta,  or  Herleva,  is  said  to  have  caught  the 
eye  of  the  duke's  son  as  she  was  wanning 
linen ;  an  irregular  union  followed,  which 
lasted  through  the  remainder  of  Robert's  life 
and  brief  tenure  of  the  duchy  (1028—10351. 
Of  this  union  William,  famous  as  the  Bastard, 
and  a  daughter,  Adelaide,  afterwards  Countess 
of  Ponthieu,  were  the  issue.  After  her  lover's 
death,  Herleva    wedded  a  noble  Norman, 
Herlwin  of  Conteviile,  and  l>ore  him  two 
children,  Odo  and  Robert,  who  were  l»oth  to 
share  in  the  greatness  of  their  half-brother. 
Odo  became  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  Earl  of 
Kent ;  Robert,  Earl  of  Mortain  and  of  Corn- 
wall.   William  was  barely  eight  years  old 
when  his  life  entered  the  domain  of  history. 
In  1035  his  father  died  at  Niciea,  as  he  was 
returning  from  Jerusalem.    Before  leaving 
Normandy,  Duke  Robert  had  persuaded  his 
chief  nobles  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  lad  as 
heir  to  the  duchy,  and  they  now  nominally 
kept  their  word.    William  became  Duke  of 
Normandy,  but  his  fin»t  twelve  years  of  rule 
were  such  as  few  princes  liave  l>een  called  on 
to  face,  as  only  a  rarely-gifted  boy  eould  live 
through.    The  Norman  nobles  threw  off  all 
governance  ;  despising  the  child-duke  and  his 
guardians,  they  did  what  was  right  in  their 
own  eyes ;  they  waged  private  war,  and  plotted 
against  and  killed  one  another  as  if  no  central 
authority  existed.     The  other  mombers  of 
the  ducal  family,  resenting  the  preference  of 
a  bastard  to  one  of  themselves,  made  their 
young  kinsman  the  constant  mark  of  mur- 
derous designs,  and  William  had  more  than 
one  miraculous    deliveranco  out  of  their 
hands.     His   friends  were  few  and  weak  : 
even  the  French  king.  Henry,  who  owed  his 
crown  to  William's  father,  turned  against 
him,  and  robbed  him  of  an  important  frontier 
fortrcse,Tillicres.   His  boyhood  was  one  of  un- 
ceasing mortifications,  anxieties,  treacheries, 
perils,  and  alarms,  but  redeemed  by  one  re- 
assuring experience,  the  touching  fidelity  of  his 
guardians  and  humble  friends.    Two  of  these 
were  poisoned,  and  one  laid  down  his  life  to 
save  his  young  master's.    This  was  OsVrn, 
who  held  the  door  of  William's  sleeping-room 
in  the  castle  of  Vaudreuil  against  a  sudden 
inburst  of  armed  men  seeking  his  life,  and, 
before  falling  dead,  had  won  him  the  tiiuo 
needed  for  his  escape.  Then  his  maternal  uncle. 
Walter,  took  up  the  task  of  self-devotion, 
patiently  keeping  watch  over  his  steps,  and 
sheltering  him  from  harm,  till  his  character 
had  begun  to  show  its  natural  strength,  and 
Ralph  of  Wacey,  an  honourable  kinsman,  had 
accepted  the  post  of  guardian.   The  ground 
was  now  somewhat  firmer  under  William's 
feet ;  at  fifteen  he  was  able  to  give  his  earliest 
proof  of  a  capacity  for  bridling  anarchy  by 


wresting  Falaise  Castle  from  a  rebellious  vassal. 
His  independent  career  began  in  1047  in  a 
very  striking  manner.    The  lawless  spirits  of 
the  Cotentin,  where  the  Danish  blood  and 
temper  still  abounded,  had  risen  in  rebellion, 
surprised    the    castle  of   Yalognee,  where 
William  was  lying,  and  forced  him  to  flee  for 
his  life  through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  met  them  with  tho 
most  loyal  of  his  vassals  and  his  reconciled 
lord,  the  French  king,  at  Yal-es-du»es,  near 
Caen,  and  beat  them  utterly,  '.rushing  tho 
revolt  at  a  single  blow.    Then,  us  generally 
through  his  life,  he  treated  bis  vanquished 
rebels  with  singular  clemency.   Thus  firmly 
fixed  in  his  ducal  seat,  he  proceeded  to  achieve- 
ments that  gained  him  a  European  fame  before 
he  ever  drew  sword  in  England.    He  estab- 
lished  law  and  order  throughout  his  duchy, 
adding  such  correctives  to  the  prevalent  feudal- 
ism as  might  make  a  strong  central  government 
possible.    His  measures  met  with  a  stubborn 
resistance,  and  over  and  over  again  he  reduced 
to  submission  the  ungovernable  among  his 
subjects.    With  the  hereditary  foe  of  his 
house,  Geoffrey  M artel  of  Anjou,  he  reso- 
lutely grappled, and  in  1049  recovered  Alencon, 
and  snatched  Domfront  from  him,  departing 
at  the  former  place  from  his  accustomed  lenity 
by  striking  off  the  hands  ami  feet  of  thirty- 
two  of  its  defenders,  who  had  beaten  hides 
over  their  walls  in  scornful  reference  to  his 
origin.    He  took  the  first  step  towards  his 
conquest  of  England  by  visiting  King  Edward, 
his  childless  kinsman,  in  1051,  and  receiving 
from  him  the  assurances,  necessarily  vague, 
that  he  afterwards  gave  out  to  have  been  a 
promise  of  the  succession  to  the  kingdom.  In 
1053,  apparently,  he  took  to  wife,  despite  Pope 
Loo  s  inhibition,  his  cousin,  Matilda  of  Flan- 
ders, Count  Baldwin's  daughter,  whom  he  had 
loved  for  four  years.    The  papal  ban  under 
which  he  then  fell  was  not  removed  till  IO60 ; 
and  religious  and  charitable  foundations  were 
erected  by  him  and  his  wife  as  the  prescribed 
atonement  for  their  defiance  of  the  Church. 
His  growing  greatness  then  gave  offence  to 
his  suzerain,  King  Henry,  who  twice  led  an 
army  into  Normandy  to  clip  the  wings  of  his 
power.  On  the  first  occasion  (1054)  one  of  his 
two  invading  columns  was  surprised  and  routed 
by  Robert  of  Eu  at  Mortemer,  whereupon  the 
other  made  all  haste  to  get  home  again.  On 
the  second  (1058),  just  when  his  force  had 
Iteen  halved  by  the  rising  tide  of  the  Dive, 
near  Varaville,  William  came  down  upon  the 
hinder  half  thus  isolated,  and  cut  it  in  pieces, 
scaring  Henry  not  only  into  a  swift  retreat, 
but  also  into  the  making  of  a  peace  that 
restored   Tillicrcs,  and  proved  lasting.  By 
this  time  the  duchv  had  increased  considerably 
at  the  expense  of*  its  neighbours,  especially 
of  Anjou,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  its  rule  and 
general  prosperity  outdistanced   most  other 
states.    In  1063  William  made  his  great  Con- 
tinental acquisition  in  the  conquest  of  Maine, 
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upon  which  ;i  compact  with  its  last  count, 
Herbert  Wakedog,  gave  him  a  claim,  but 
which  the  resistance  of  a  jart  of  the  people 
obliged  him  to  reduce  by  force  of  arm*.  Next 
year  he  made  war  on  Conan  of  Britanny 
with  complete  success.  This  was  probably  the 
expedition  on  which  Harold  of  England,  an 
impressed  guest,  was  his  companion,  and 
after  which  Harold  took  the  oath  that  Nor- 
man writers  declare  to  have  pledged  him  to 
uphold  the  duke's  claim  to  the  English  throne: 
for  the  greatest  crisis  of  William's  life,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  in  European  history,  was 
approaching. 

Early  in  1066  it  came.    Edward  of  England 
died  on  Jan.  5,  and  the  vacant  throne  was  at 
once  filled  by  Harold.   William  felt  himself 
overreached,  and  lost  no  time  in  making  him- 
self even  with  his  read v  ri\al,  and  vindicating 
his  position  as  a  candidate  for  the  English 
crown.    He  proceeded  to  seek  material  and 
moral  support  from  every  quarter  that  could 
supply  either,  won  over  the  Pope,  won  over 
his  unwilling  subjects,  drew  to  his  banner 
awanns  of  volunteors  from  surrounding  lands, 
and  thus  gathered  round  his  cause  not  merely 
a  noble  host  of  fighting  men,  but  the  general 
sympathy  of  Europe.    On  Sept.  28  he  landed 
at  Pevensey,  marched  to  Hastings,  and  on 
Oct.  14  decided  Harold's  fate,  his  own,  and 
England's,  at  the  terrible  fifrht  of  Senior.  It 
was  his  battle  in  every  sense;  above  all 
earthly  forces,  it  was  his  own  skill,  ready 
resource,  und   prowess   that  gave  him  the 
victory.     His  subsequent   movements  made 
him  master  of  the  south -eastern  counties;  at 
Berk  ham  pstead  he  was  offered,  and  accepted, 
the  kingdom,  and  on  Christmas  Day  he  was 
crowned  at  Westminster.    Thus  he  became  a 
conqueror.    But  the  task  of  completing  and 
securing  his  conquest  still  lay  before  him,  and 
it  cost  him  four  years  of  rarely  exampled 
vigilance,  toil,  and'  endurance.    After  a  long 
visit  to  Normandy  in  1007,  he  was  recalled 
thence  to  deal  with  risings  of  his  new  sub- 
ject*.   He  won  Exeter,  and  subdued  the 
western  counties ;  marched  to  Warwick,  and 
brought  the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who 
had   rebel  li'd   against  him,  to  their  knees, 
entered   York,  and  subdued  the  northern 
counties.    Next  year  (1069)  he  had  to  con- 
front a  general  outburst  of  the  west,  midlands, 
and  north,  and  a  great  Danish  invasion,  but 
by  wine  management  and  indomitable  valour 
he  overcame  both  insurgents  and  invaders. 
He  found  arguments  that  persuaded  the  Danes 
to  withdraw,  scattered  the  rebels,  or  drove 
them  before  him,  stormed  York,  while  the 
men  of  the  west  sank  under  the  blows  of  his 
captains.     On  the  authority  of  later  writers 
he  is  said  to  have  utterly  laid  waste,  and 
practically  depopulated  all  northern  England, 
but  this  seems  to  Ik?  a  heightened  way  of 
describing  a  thing  that,  in  its  broader  features 
at  least,  is  not  above  question.    A  winter 
march  upon  Chester,  across  a  country  im- 


passable to  an  army  less  resolutely  led,  finished 
the  work  of  conquest  (1070).   But  other  work 
remained.    The   Church    was   more  tirmh 
linked  to  the  centre  of  western  Christendom 
its  administration  was  separated  from  ti> 
general,  of  which  it  had  hitherto  l>een  a  part . 
the  ranks  of  the  clergy  were  strengthened  by 
the  preferment  to  high  place  among  them  <A 
foreign  genius  and   learning,  such  as  was 
Ianfrane  of  Pavia  and  Bee,  and  an  impub^ 
given  to  the  building  of  churches  after  s 
grander  type.    Rules  of  law,  not  inequitably 
fitted  to  the  wants  of  a  mixed  population, 
were  framed  and  established ;  a  strict  execu- 
tion of  justice  was  everywhere  enforced.  an<i 
trading  in  slaves  was  forbidden.    Edgar  the 
Atheling  was  conciliated,  and  became  one  of 
William's  most  favoured  courtiers.  The  stul- 
born  mind  of  Hereward  was  overcome ;  he  is 
thought  to  have  even  taken  service  under  Wil- 
liam.    Conqueror  as  he  was,  William  strov,. 
hard  to  prevent  the  Norman  yoke  being  exces- 
sively gulling  to  the  conquered.    But  he  had 
still  much  fighting  to  do,  both  abroad  and  in 
Britain.    Abroad  he  had,  in  1073,  to  recover 
rebellious  Maine,  with  a  force  that  was  in 
a  Urge  measure  English,  to  suppress  a  rising 
of  his  son  Robert  against  him,  to  counteract 
the  enmity  of  Philip  of  France  and  Fulk  of 
Anjou.    At  home  he  saw  reason  to  invade 
Scotland  in  1071 ;  and,  marching  as  far  U 
Abernethy,  made  a  peace  there  with  King 
Malcolm,  and  in  1075,  during  one  of  hi* 
absences,  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk, 
whose  feudal  instincts  he  had  curbed,  rebelled, 
but  were  defeated  by  Lanfranc.    For  his  part 
in  this  affair  Walthoof  died  on  the  scaffold. 
William's   greatest  deed  was  his   last,  the 
compilation  of  Domesday  Book,  accomplished 
in  1086.    Sorrows  came  upon  him  in  Liter 
life ;  his  son  Richard  was  killed  in  the  NVw 
Forest;  in  1083  his  wife,  Matilda,  died;  his 
brother,   Odo,  entered   into   intrigues  that 
forced  William  to  throw  him  into  prison.  On 
Sept.  9,  1087,  his  own  busy  and  brilliant 
career  came  to  a  close.    Philip  of  France  had 
once  more  picked  a  quarrel  with  him ;  this 
exploded   in   war,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mantes  was  burnt,  and  William  received  a 
mortal  injury  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Bom* 
to  the  priory  of  St.  Gervais,  near  Rouen,  he 
there  died.    He  was  buried  in  his  own  foun- 
dation of  St.  Stephen's  in  Caen.  William  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  power  and  of  many 
virtues,  intellectual  and"  moral,  a  certain  great 
ness  of  soul  being  the  chief.    To  Englishmen 
his  value  has  been  principally  this — he  was 
the  founder  of  strong  government  in  England 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  his  best  known 
title  is  now  misleading ;  "  conqueror  "  in  his 
days  meant  merely  "  acquirer,"  a  gainer  of 
possessions  in  any  other  way  than  by  regubir 
process,  such  as  inheritance.    Strictly  speak- 
ing. William  III.  was  also  a  conqueror. 

Freeman,  Soruian  <  V.Wu«-»;.    AH  other  works 
on  William  the  Conqueror  have  been  superseded 
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by  Professor  Freeman'*  elaborate  and  iixlutus- 
tivc  history,  The  Soman  Conquest  of  Englaud. 

if.  It.] 

William  II.,  Kino  {b  1060,  *.  Sept. 
2G.  1087,  d.  Aug.  2,  1100).  William  the 
Red  (Itufus)  won  the  third  son  of  the  Con- 
queror und  Matilda  of  Flanders,  lie  watt 
the  Conqueror's  favourite  son;  for  he  had 
never  swerved  from  his  tilial  obligations,  and 
had  shown  his  father  a  seemingly  sincere  af- 
fection. He  was,  moreover,  a  young  man  of 
good  parts  and  steadfastness — knowing  well,  | 
and  always  acting  upon,  the  distinction  be- 
tween  substance  and  shadow.  Nor  did  his  ' 
vices  develop  early.  It  is  nothing  surprising, 
then,  to  be  told  that  when  the  elder  William 
lay  upon  his  dying  bed,  ho  expressed  a  wish 
that  this  most  dutiful  of  sons  should  liuve 
England  after  his  death ;  he  is  said  to  have 
even  given  Itufus  a  letter  to  Lanfranc,  re- 
commending his  cause  to  the  influential 
primate's  support.  With  this,  William  at  once 
hastened  to  England.  There  was  much  in 
the  situation  to  discourage  him.  Most  of  the 
barons  would  have  preferred  his  eldest  brother, 
Robert,  and  Lanfranc  himself  was  undecided 
at  first.  The  primate's  indisisiun,  however, 
soon  gave  way  ;  he  may  have  •  •included  that 
the  strong-tempered  William,  despite  his 
faults,  would  probably  be  a  more  effective 
king  than  the  easy-natured  Hubert,  when 
feudal  anarchy  was  the  most  menacing  evil ; 
at  any  rate  he  secured  the  crown  for  William. 
But  he  made  conditions.  These  were,  that 
William  should  swear  to  maintain  justice  and 
mercy  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  defend, 
against  all,  the  peace,  freedom,  and  security  of 
all  churches,  and  to  comply  with  his  instruc- 
tions and  counsels  in  and  through  all  things. 
William  took  the  prescribed  oaths  with  the 
utmost  readiness;  and  seventeen  days  after 
the  father's  death,  and  possibly  after  observing 
some  form  of  election,  lanfranc  crowned  the 
son.  A  few  months  later  a  powerful  section  of 
the  nobles,  discontented  at  the  separation  of 
the  kingdom  from  the  duchy  (of  whom  Udo, 
now  released  and  restored  to  his  earldom  of 
Kent,  Roger,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  William  of 
St.  (  arileph,  Bishop  of  Durham,  were  the 
chief),  took  up  arms  with  the  design  of  re- 
uniting the  two  countries  by  making  Robert 
king ;  and  a  force  sent  by  Robert  crossed  to 
Pevensey  to  their  aid.  By  I  .anf  nine's  advice 
William  threw  himself  on  the  support  of  the 
native  English,  solemnly  promising  them 
1m  tier  laws,  lighter  taxation,  and  other  good 
things ;  and  the  English,  urged  on  by  expec- 
tation and  St.  VVulfstan,  crowded  to  his 
standard.  Their  success  was  complete.  The 
invaders  were  driven  l»uck  from  Pevensey 
over  the  sea  ;  Rochester  was  taken  after  a 
dogged  siege ;  and  when  Odo  perfidiously 
renewed  the  strife,  William  once  more  celled 
the  natives  to  his  help,  commanding  all  those 
who  did  not  wish  to  be  branded  as  mthiny  to 
join  him.  They  joined  him  in  flocks;  and 
Hist.— 41 


Odo  was  chased  with  ignominy  from  the  land. 
But  William  soon  forgot  his  promises.  And 
the  death  of  Lanfranc,  in  1089,  left  him  un- 
controlled. His  subsequent  career  was  marked 
by  selfishness  and  wanton  tyranny,  mode- 
rated only  by  occasional  fits  of  sickness.  The 
Church  in  particular  felt  his  grasping  hand. 
The  revenues  of  vacant  sees  and  abbeys  were 
seized,  and,  to  further  enrich  the  crown,  the 
vacancies  Were  deliberately  prolonged.  It 
was  his  policy  to  deal  with  clerical  exactly 
as  with  lay  fees,  to  get  the  entire  Church  or- 
ganisation into  his  power,  and  make  it  a  per- 
petual feeder  of  his  own  revenues.  In  Anselm, 
however,  whom  he  had  nominated  to  the  Me 
of  Canterbury  in  1093,  after  four  years' 
vacancy,  when  he  was  prostrated  at  Oloucestor 
by  a  dangerous  illness,  he  found  an  uncompro- 
mising adversary.  The  meek  primate  stoutly 
withstood  all  William's  efforts  to  enslave  the 
Church  and  degrade  the  clergy  ;  he  carefully 
avoided  every  trap  that  William  laid  in  his 
path  to  surprise  him  into  an  admission  of  an 
authority  over  the  Church,  or  doing  anything 

I that  had  the  appearance  of  simony ;  a  pro- 
longed  quarrel  ensued ;  the  Council"  of  Rock- 
ingham failed  to  reconcile  the  two ;  and 
;  Anselm  went  into  exile  for  a  time.  Then 
William  had  his  unrestrained  will.  His  con- 
fidential adviser  and  instrument  was  the 
notorious  Ranulf  Flauilard,  the  Justiciar,  who 
earned  much  infutny  in  his  service  by  the 
zeal  and  callousness  with  which  he  executed 
his  purposes.  The  Danegeld  was  revived ; 
in  1094  the ffrd  of  the  kingdom  was  marched 
down  to  Hastings,  and  dismissed  on  payment 
of  ten  shillings  a  man*  ;  not  a  pretence  that 
ingenuity  could  suggest  for  extolling  money 
was  overlooked  ;  the  forest  law  was  mercilessly 
enforced.  The  nobility  of  the  Conquest  also 
suffered  grievously ;  gaps  were  made  in  their 
,  ranks,  and  forfeitures  wen  frequont  No 
class  escaped  oppression.  In  1091  he  carried 
the  war  against  Robert  into  Normandy,  then  . 
combined  with  him  to  despoil  Henry,  and  suc- 
ceeded. Ho  took  Cumberland  from  the  Kinix  of 
Scots  in  1091,  settled  a  southern  colony  there, 
and  refounded  Carlisle.  In  1095  he  took 
advantage  of  Robert's  eagerness  to  get  away 
i  on  the  first  Crusade  to  make  a  keen  lurgain 
with  him  for  the  administration  of  Normandy 
and  Maine.  Ho  afterwards  suppressed  with 
astonishing  promptitude  a  rebellion  in  Maine. 
On  Aug.  2,  1100,  he  was  accidentally  killed 
in  the  New  Forest  by  an  arrow  that  was 
originally  despatched  by  his  own  or  some  un- 
known hand.  William  Itufus  was  the  most 
graceless  of  all  our  early  kings,  was  irreli- 
gious, greenly,  and  utterly  devoid  of  prin 
ciple.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  excellent 
mental  gifts ;  and  was  a  sayer  of  sharp 
sayings,  chiefly  cynical. 

Frec-mo.il,  Reign  of  Htlham  Rufv*.    [J,  H.I 
William  III.,  King  of  England^  and 

•  The  contribution  of  his  shire  to  his  uiaiutename 
in  the  kind's  serrice. 
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Prince  of  Orange  (I,  Nov.  4,  1650,  *.  Feb.  13, 
1689,  </.  Mar.  8,  1702),  was  the  wn  of 
William  II.,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  King  Charles  1.  of  England. 
He  was  torn  a  few  days  after  his  father's 
death,  and  his  youth  was  passed  under  the 
jealous  guardianship  of  the  aristocratic  party 
in  the  Netherlands,  headed  by  John  de  Witt. 
His  exclusion  from  the  Stadtholderate  was 
suggested  by  Cromwell,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
States  (16.')4).  William  received  but  little 
edueation,  but  early  showed  great  interest 
in  political  and  military  questions,  and  in  the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism.  From  a  child  he  was 
weak  and  sickly.  His  chief  and  almost  only 
amusement  was  the  chase.  At  tho  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  deprived  of  his  personal  at- 
tendants by  the  jealous  government.  He  took 
a  part  in  the  Councils  of  State  at  eighteen. 
The  French  invasion  changed  this  state  of 
affairs.  The  De  Witts  were  murdered  by 
the  jKipulace;  and  William,  who  neglected 
to  punish  the  murderers,  became  the  head  of 
the  government.  In  1672  he  took  command 
of  the  army,  recovered  Naerden,  and  took 
Bonn.  I  Wis  XIV.  thereupon  confiscated  his 
principalities  and  gave  them  to  the  Count  of 
Auvergne.  During  the  next  four  years  ho 
fought  the  French  without  much  success. 
He  was  defeated  by  Conde  at  Senef  (1674), 
and  failed  in  his  attempts  to  take  Oudenarde 
and  Maestricht  (1676) :  he  was  driven  back 
at  Casael,  and  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Charleroi.  Nevertheless  tho  Dutch  )md 
already  elect ed  him  Stadtholder,  Captain- 
General  and  Admiral-General,  and  extended 
the  offices  to  his  descendants  (Feb.,  1674). 
<Tiarles  II.  of  England  determined  thereupon 
to  marry  him  to  his  niece  Mary,  daughter  of 
.lames,  Duke  of  York.  After  some  dcli'>cra- 
tion  on  the  part  of  William,  the  marriage 
took  place  (Nov.,  1677),  and  a  seheme  was 
formed  for  an  alliance  with  England  which 
the  States-General  declined  to  ratify.  Aided 
by  tho  Knglish  he  attacked  Marshal  Luxem- 
burg near  Mons  with  some  success,  but  the 
news  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Nime- 
k'uen  caused  him  to  suspend  operations  (1678). 
We  next  find  him  planning  a  great  European 
<  ombination  against  Louis  XIV.  A  scheme 
was  on  foot  for  making  him  tho  future  Pro- 
tector of  England  '1081).  He  attempted  to 
mediate  between  Charles  II.  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, and  proposed  a  eongress  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  at  issue  in  Eur>>po 
(1683).  On  the  accession  of  James  II.  the 
Prince  of  Orange  drew  nearer  to  him,  al- 
though steadily  opposing  his  Romanising 
schemes.  He  opposed  Monmouth's  rash 
attempt  on  the  crown,  advising  him  to  go  and 
fight  the  Turks  ;  and  although  the  blunders 
of  the  States-*  ieneral  permitted  his  departure 
for  England,  William  sent  hack  the  English 
regiments  which  were  in  the  Dutch  service. 
His  attention  was  now  entirely  absorbed  by 
his  design  of  uniting  the  nations  of  Europe  in 


resistance  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  rejected  ail 
ideas  of  an  invasion  of  England  to  which  he 
was  urged  by  Mordaunt.  He  saw  that  his 
claims  would  clash  with  those  of  his  wife, 
Still  the  Romanising  schemes  of  James  II. 
gradually  made  him  the  head  of  the  EnglUb 
Opposition.  He  wrote  to  the  king  stroncly 
recommending  the  withdrawal  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence.  In  1686  he  sent  his 
envoy  Dykvelt  to  England  to  confer  with  tb- 
leading  statesmen.  He  was  now  completely 
estranged  from  James  II.,  who  was  much 
annoyed  by  the  publication  at  this  time  of 
William's  views  eoncerning  the  Indulgpiio  . 
On  the  birth  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales 
William  sent  his  congratulations  to  Jaine*. 
In  May,  1688,  Edward  Russell  went  oyer  to 
Holland  to  sound  the  prince,  but  received  a 
guarded  reply.  In  August  he  received  an 
invitation  to  England,  signed  by  seven 
leading  men,  which  he  accepted.  Great  diffi- 
culties lay  before  him.  He  was  afraid  of  the 
veto  of  the  States-General,  and  of  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  Catholic  powers.  James's  treatment 
of  the  clergy,  and  importation  of  Irish  troop* 
to  England,  removed  his  difficulties  there. 
Having  completed  his  preparations  William 
issued  a  declaration,  in  which  he  declared  hi* 
intention  of  going  to  England  with  an  armed 
force  as  husband  of  the  heiress  of  England. 
After  being  driven  back  by  the  winds,  h<* 
landed  at  Torbay  (Nov.  5).  At  Exeter  be 
was  joined  by  many  influential  personae**, 
and  James  was  deserted  by  the  army  at 
Salisbury.  William  advanced  towards  London, 
and  negotiations  were  openod  between  him 
and  the  king.  James,  however,  resolved  to 
fly,  but  was  stopped  by  some  fishermen  and 
returned  to  Ixmdon.  William's  position  was 
now  extremely  difficult,  but  he  was  greatly 
relieved  by  the  final  escape  of  James  to 
France.  The  Convention,  which  met  on 
Jan.  22, 1689,  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and 
after  passing  the  Declaration  of  Right  (q.v  . 
caused  William  and  Mary  to  bo  proclaimed 
King  and  Queen  of  England  (Feb.  13,  1689). 
The  reign  may  1*  said  to  be  roughly  divide 
into  two  parts  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswii  k  ( 1 6S7 , 
during  the  first  of  which  William  was  engatred 
in  active  resistance  of  Louis  XJV.,  while  thr 
second  is  modified  by  the  Spanish  Succession 
question.  William  s*  first  ministry  was  of  * 
mixed  character.  War  was  declared  again*t 
France  in  May.  In  Ireland  the  native  raw 
showed  every  inclination  to  hold  out  for  Kiiuf 
James,  who  betook  himself  thither.  London- 
derry was  Itesieged,  but  relieved  by  Kirke.  au<l 
the  battle  of  Newton  Butler  gave  William  th*- 
advantage  for  the  time  being.  Meanwhile  in 
Seotland  the  crown  was  ottered  to  William 
(April  11).  Dundee,  however,  raised  th- 
Highlanders  in  favour  of  James,  and  woo  * 
l«ttle,  but  lost  his  life  at  Killiecranln<  • 
Mackay,  by  his  victories  at  St.  Johnstone'* 
and  Dunkeld,  concluded  the  war.  At  home, 
party  quarrels  reached  a  great  height,  tut 
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Parliament  passed  the  Bill  of  Right**.  Next 
yeai  William  determined  to  go  to  Ireland 
and  relievo  Schombcrg.  He  won  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  (July  1 ),  but  wan  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Limerick  and  return  home. 
The  English  fleet  had  l>een  disgracefully 
I -eaten  at  Beachy  Head.  In  161*1  Ginkell 
concluded  the  Irish  war  by  taking  Athlone, 
winning  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  and  besieging 
Limerick.  The  Pacification  of  Limerick 
nettled  the  Irish  question  for  a  time.  At 
home  Preston's  Plot  wax  discovered  and 
thwarted.  Abroad,  though  unsuccessful  in 
the  field,  William  greatly  strengthened  his 
gTeat  coalition  by  the  Congress  at  the  Hague. 
Early  in  1692  Marlborough's  intrigues  with 
the  Jacobites  in  France  were  discovered,  and 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  offices,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  Princess  Anne  quarrelled  with 
the  queen.  The  massacre  of  (Hencoe  (Feb.  13) 
must  ever  remain  a  stain  on  the  memory  of 
William  III.  The  projected  invasion  of 
England  was  thwarted  by  Russell's  great 
victory  off  La  Hogue  (May  19).  William 
was  defeated  by  Marshal  Luxemburg  at 
Steinkirk  in  August.  In  Parliament  Mon- 
tague's financial  ability  re-established  the 
I ...  ml  Tax,  and  stalled  a  loan  which  proved 
the  origin  of  the  national  debt.  Military  and 
naval  affairs  were  unfortunate  in  their  results 
in  1693.  The  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  was 
followed  bv  the  defeat  at  Landen  in  July. 
William,  disgusted  with  party  quarrels,  deter- 
mined to  form  a  united  Whig  ministry.  The 
year  1694  is  important  from  a  financial  point 
of  view.  The  Ilank  of  England  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  East  India  Company's  charter 
renewed.  The  disclosure  of  the  venality  in 
connection  with  the  East  India  Company 
compelled  the  Tories,  Sir  John  Trevor  and 
Carmarthen,  to  retire  from  office.  The  naval 
events  of  the  year  are  unimportant,  although 
Marlborough's  treachery  had  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  expedition  against  Brest. 
The  Triennial  Act,  which  had  previously 
Iteen  vetoed  by  William,  passed  in  December. 
In  the  same  month  Queen  Mary  died  of 
sinall-{»ox,  and  William  was  almost  heart- 
broken at  her  loss.  In  the  next  yiar  William 
was  successful  in  his  operations  against  Namur, 
which  surrendered  in  August.  The  year  1 796 
opened  successfully  with  the  re-establishracnt 
of  the  currency.  The  Tory  Land  Bank,  how- 
ever, proved  a  failure,  and  the  money  required 
by  the  king  was  furnished  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  discovery  of  Berwick's  Plot, 
and  the  infamous  Assassination  Plot,  treated 
great  enthusiasm,  and  an  association  was 
formed  for  the  protection  of  the  king.  Thr 
chief  business  of  the  session  was  the  trial  and 
attainder  of  Sir  John  Fcnvick,  who  was 
executed  in  the  following  Jantuiry.  The 
ministry  was  now  completely  Whig.  Th< 
war  with  Fran*  e  wa*  com  I  tided  bv  the 
Treaty  of  RyswHc  (Spt.,  1697).  William 
was  deeply  mortified  by  the  successful  intro- 


duction of  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the 
standing  army.  The  Irish  Parliament  of  this 
year  passed  several  statutes  of  a  highly  penal 
nature.  In  1698  Montague  formed  a  General 
East  India  Company  as  a  rival  to  that  already 
existing,  but  the  scheme  was  eventually  a 
failure.  An  attempt  to  settle  the  Spanish 
Succession  question  resolved  itself  into  tho 
First  Partition  Treaty  (Oct.  11).  The  Tory 
party,  now  very  strong,  succeeded  in  carrying 
a  bill  which  necessitated  the  dismissal  of  the 
Dutch  guards.  The  king,  deeply  mortified, 
formed  the  intention  of  abandoning  England, 
and  was  only  dissuaded  by  the  prayers  of 
Somers.  The  majority  in  the  Commons 
severely  attacked  the  measures  of  the  late 
ministry,  their  favourite  objects  being  Mon- 
tague and  Russell.  They  also  "  tacked  "  to 
the  Ijind  Tax  Bill  a  clause  empowering 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  disposal  of 
forfeited  lands  in  Ireland.  William  in  anger 
prorogued  Parliament  (May  4,  1698).  Dis- 
content in  Scotland  reached  a  high  pitch 
when  certain  news  arrived  of  the  utter 
failure  of  the  great  Daricn  scheme.  Tho 
liesumption  Bill  was  passed  in  April,  1700, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  William  and  at 
the  risk  of  a  permanent  breach  between  tho 
two  Houses.  Meanwhile  the  diplomacy  of 
William  had  brought  about  the  Second  Parti- 
tion Treaty,  it  was  not  well  received  in 
England.  William  now  dismissed  his  old 
ministry,  and  relied  on  an  entirely  Tory 
administration,  which  pissed  the  Act  of  Suc- 
cession necessitated  by  the  death  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
TheCommonshurriedon  im]>caehments  against 
the  late  ministry  on  account  of  their  share  in 
the  Partition  Treaties,  which,  however,  proved 
abortive.  Tho  Kentish  Petition  and  tho  Legion 
Memorial  proved  at  the  same  time  that  popular 
feeling  was  on  the  king's  ride.  He  ventured, 
therefore,  to  prorogue  Parliament  (June,  1701). 
He  went  to  Holland,  and  there  consolidated 
the  grand  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  the  Emperor,  directed  against  the  evident 
intention  of  Lmis  XIV.  to  seize  the  Spanish 
throne  for  his  grandson.  Soon  afterwards 
James  II.  died  and  the  French  king  acknow- 
ledged the  Pretender  as  King  of  England 
(Sept.  6).  This  thoroughly  roused  English 
jiatriotism.  and  loyal  addresses  poured  in  on 
all  sides.  William,  who  had  returned  in  ill- 
health  in  November,  accordingly  seized  the 
opportunity  to  summon  a  new  Parliament. 
It  was  of  a  far  more  Whig  temper  than  its 
predecessor.  The  "  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales "  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  and 
an  abjuration  oath  made  necessary  for  every 
employment  in  Church  and  State.  But 
William's  days  were  numl>ored.  On  Feb.  20 
be  fell  from  his  horse  and  broke  his  collar* 
bone.  He  gave  his  assent  to  the  Succession 
Act,  and  surrounded  bv  his  old  friends  breathed 
his  last  on  March  »  (1702).  "Wherein," 
fays  Kanke,  "  lay  his  greatness  f  It  lay  in  the 
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position  ho  took  up  aud  steadily  maintained  : 
in  the  world-wide  historic  results,  oumo  of 
which  ho  himself  achieved  in  his  lifetime, 
while  of  others  he  only  laid  the  foundations, 
or  udvaneed  them  a  stage.  .  .  .  The  most 
important  question  of  the  day,  and  that  of 
the  highest  importance  fur  the  future  of 
mankind  in  Europe,  was  the  rise  of  the 
French  monarchy  to  univcr>al  prei»onderance. 
which  threatened  the  indeiiendence  of  every 
country  and  every  race.  The  living  impulse, 
then,  which  determined  King  William  * 
career,  Bprang  out  of  his  opposition  to  this 
already  domineering  and  over-grasping  power. 
If  this"  was  to  be  carried  through,  no  political 
or  theological  Mrty  attitude  was  to  he 
thought  of.  To  have  brought  a  coalition  of 
heterogeneous  elements  into  existence,  and 
to  have  successfully  opposed  it  to  the  over- 
whelming might  of  France  —  this  is  the 
historic  achievement  of  William  III.  No 
one  was  ever  cleverer  at  building  up  con- 
federations and  holding  them  together,  or  in 
commanding  armies  of  the  most  various  com- 
position without  arousing  national  antipathies; 
no  one  knew  better  how  in  contests  at  home 
to  await  the  right  moment,  to  give  way,  and 
yet  to  hold  fast." 

Clarendon,  Cr>>  i  f*>x>ndriiCf.  ltH&  -  WPO ; 
Echard.  Hui.  of  f>.«  Kr  rod.  (ion  ;  Burnet.  Hint 
of  hi*  Own  Time ;  Lilt  troll,  delation  of  Stolf 
Affair* ;  Kenuet,  Hint,  of  Eng. ;  MucpherKoti, 
StaU  Pajttrs  ;  Kalph,  Hi*t.  of  Eng.  The  tttaudard 
modern  account  is  Macaulav'n  Hi»t.  of  Eng.,  of 
which  William  III.  is  the  hero.  The  brilliant 
pasre*  of  the  WhiK  historian  may  ls»  usefully 
itupplemeuted.  by  a  reference  to  Bouke's 
learned  and  impar  t  i  ll  J/mf.  of  Eug.  in  the 
Serentttnth  Otifurv.  to  Hallom's  sober  and 
judicious  COM*.  Jf.«'..and  to  Martin  s  Ui*t.  it 
Franc*. 

William  IV.,  Kino  (/».  Aug.  21,  1765. 
*.  June  I'd.  1830.  </.  June  20.  1837).  was 
the  third  son  of  Ceorge  III.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  wa»  entered  as  a  midship- 
man on  iMXiid  the  Prinrc  Ofon/t.  a  ninety- 
eight  gun  ship.  In  1 77'»  he  »aw  active  service 
under  Rodney,  and  served  his  time  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  cruising  vessels  on  the  West 
Indies,  and  off  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada.  He  served  under  I/ml  Keith  on  the 
North  American  station,  under  Lord  Hood  off 
the  Delaware  Hiver,  and  under  Nelson  u|K»n 
the  lA*ewurd  Island  station.  Between  the 
bitter  commander  and  himself  a  strong  and 
lasting  friendship  grew  up.  In  1785  he  re- 
ceived his  lieutenant  V  commission.  In  1786 
he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  J'rya*u».  In 
1787  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  as  com- 
mander of  the  Andrtmcdn  frigate.  In  1700 
he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  In- 
order  in  council.  On  May  15),  1780,  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Clarence  and  St.  Andrews 
and  Earl  of  Munster.  and  on  June  8  following 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1811 
he  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  in 
1814  hoisted  his  flag  to  convoy  Louis  XVIII. 


of  France  to  his  kingdom.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  the  same  year  he  was  present  jn 
amateur  before  Antwerp,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  coolness  and  courage.    A  mar- 
riage was  negotiated  for  him  with  the  Prini  w 
Adelaide  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  "f 
Saxe-Coburg  Meiningen.  They  were  nuirrvi 
at  Kew,  1818,  and  shortly  after  preceded  tu 
reside  in  Hanover,  Parliament  having  grant'-l 
on  the  occasion  an  accession  of  only  £6.oo« 
to  the  duke's  income.    The  duchess  had  t»> 
daughters,  who  lioth  died  almost  immediately 
At  the  prosecution  of  Queen  Caroline  (1820) 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  supported  the  bill  ot 
pains  and  penalties.     On  the  death  of  hi» 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York  (1827),  he  k-cani* 
heir  presumptive  to  the  crown,  and  iect-ired 
an  accession  to  his  income,  which  raised  it 
to  £40,000  a  year.    On  April  17.  1827,  he 
was  apj>ointed  I^>rd  High  Admiral.  Hm 
conduct  in  the  office  was  eccentric,  and  after 
much  friction  with  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, he  insulted  one  of  them  (Sir  Oeorg* 
Cockburn)  aud  had  to  resign  the  office  (182S). 
At  the  death  of  George  IV.  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  from   a  position  of  comparative 
obscurity,  succeeded  to  the  throne  Jun-- 
26,  1830).     In  the  presence  of  the  Privy 
Council  assembled  on  that  day.  according  to 
custom,  the  new  king,  with  marked  emphasis, 
expressed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  hi* 
entire  approval  of  the  way  in  which  his  grao 
had  carried  on  the  government  hitherto 
Nevertheless,  he  was  at  first  favourable  t" 
Keform,  but  the  disturbances  at  home  and 
the  fall  of  Charles  X.  of  Fiance  frightemi 
him,  and  in  the  crisis  of  May,  1832.  when 
the   Lords   were    prepiring  to   reject  the 
bill  a  third  time,  he   would    not  consent 
to  create  now  peers,  and  Allowed  the  tinj 
ministry  to  resign.    But  the  failure  of  Wel- 
lington'to  form  a  ministry  convim-ed  hirn  th.it 
the  feeling  of  the  nation  was  emphatically  m 
favour  of  the  bill.    He  used  bis  personal  in- 
tercession with  the  peers  to  indue.-  them  to  pa*» 
the  bill,  and  was  even  prepared  to  M  swamp  "the 
House  of  J/mls  with  new  jnirs  if  the  adrio- 
was  rejected.    The  bill,  however,  was  carried, 
and  followed  by  the  other  reforming  statutes 
which  have  made  William  IV. 's  short  tvien 
an  eventful  period  in  modem  Knglish  history 
The  king  liked  neither  the  Whiir  minister* 
nor  their  policy,  and  in  1834  (Nov.  lo>  rV 
exercised  his  prerogative,  and  suddenly  dis- 
missed Lord  Melbourne  and  his  iidleajrtes 
Hut  the  Peel  ministrv  was  hojwdt-sslv  weal, 
and  in  l83o  (April;  the  king  found  it  exp- 
onent to  re<-all  Lord  Melbourne  to  his  count  il- 
William  IV.,   though  not  greatly  distin- 
guished for  talent  and  character,  was  a  kindly 
and  good-natured  man,  with  the  courage  an  1 
firmness  of  his  race,  if  also  w  ith  its  hereditary 
Obstinacy.    "  He  would  have  passed."  say* 
Mr.  Walpole,  *'  in  private  life  for  a  good- 
natured  sailor." 

Walpole,  Hiri.  of  Erg.  from  WS ;  OreTille. 
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Mcrm  i.  s;  Mole»«rorth,  !/«*?.  of  tht  Rtfo,-»i  Hdl  ; 
Hansard,  M-atet. 

Williams,  John,  Archbishop  of  York 
(f>.  1  r»82,  d.  Hi. 30),  was  a  member  of  an  old 
Welsh  family,  and,  after  a  brilliant  university 
career,  received  many  valuable  preferments  in 
the  Church,  being  at  length  made  Dean  of 
Westminster  in  1020.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains,  and  high  in  favour  both 
with  .lames  [«  and  Buckingham.  In  1021  he 
was  made  Iiord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  in 
which  otliee  his  great  ability  and  industry 
■applied  the  place  of  early  legal  training,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  But*  Buckingham*!  favour  did  not 
lust  long,  and  by  his  influence  Charles  1.  re- 
moved Williams  from  his  office  in  1025.  Laud 
ulso  was  a  great  antagonist  of  his,  and  through 
hi* influence  Williams  was  condemned  in  1637 
to  pay  a  heavy  tine,  be  imprisoned,  and  sus- 
pended from  his  ecclesiastical  functions  on 
the  charge  of  having  revealed  the  king's 
secrets,  and  tampered  with  witnesses.  In  1040 
be  was  released,  and  soon  regained  the  king's 
favour  by  supporting  the  cause  of  the  prero- 
gative and  episcopacy,  and  in  1041  was 
advanced  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  insulted  by  the  mob,  and  on 
protesting  with  the  other  bishops  against 
their  being  thus  excluded  from  Parliament, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  After  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  zealously  assisted 
the  king,  both  with  money  and  ailviiv,  and  is 
Ktid  to  have  mourned  sincerely  for  his  death. 
His  charac  ter  is  very  unfavourably  painted 
by  Clarendon.  He  i«s  said  by  this  writer  to 
have  been  "  of  a  proud,  restless,  and  over- 
weening spirit,  a  very  imperious  ami  fiery 
temper,  and  a  very  corrupt  nature."  On  the 
oth<r  hand,  Mr.  Foss,  summing  up  his 
character,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he 

was  *•  though  too  much  of  a  temporiter, 

honest  and  sincere,  and  generally  wise  in  the 

advice  which  he  ottered,  and  to  the  monarchs 

whom  he  served  he  was  faithful  and  true." 

HackH,  Lift  of  WiWnmi ;  Fas$,  Judy.  *  nfEn-j. ; 
Mn-ssou,  Lift  of  Milton. 

William  Clito  W,  11 28)  was  the  eldest 
sin  of  Kobert  of  Normandy.  After  the 
battle'  of  Tenchebrai  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen,  who  guarded 
him  m<-st  loyally  against  Henry's  attempts  to 
s<i/e  him.  His  claims  were  supported  by 
the  French  king  and  Fulk  V.  of  Anjoii,  the 
latt<  r  of  whom  affianced  his  daughter  Sibyl 
to  him.  The  victory  of  Henry  at  Brenncville 
(1124;  destroyed  his  hopes,  "and  he  had  to 
content  himself  with  claiming  the  country  of 
Pl.tndi  is,  to  which  he  had  succeeded  by  the 
failure  of  the  male  line.  He  had  aW-st 
s'i. .  r ,  ded  in  makimr  himself  master  of  the 
fount rj*  when  lie  was  pierced  bv  a  lance  while 
b.  Seeing  the  t.-wn  of  Alost,an*d  died  in  1128. 

William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland 
(110.)— 1214),  s«  n  of  Prince  Henry  and  Ada  do 


Wurenne,  succeeded  his  brother,  Malcolm  IV., 
as  King  of  Scotland  (110">).  Having  failed  in 
obtaining  the  restoration  of  Northumberland 
from  the  English  king,  he  listened  eagerly  to 
the  proposals  of  Prince  Henry  of  England, 
and  in  1173  hurried  to  the  north  of  England, 
whence,  however,  ho  was  driven  back  by 
Richard  de  Lin  y  and  Humphrey  de  Bohun. 
The  following  year  he  again  invaded  Eng- 
land, took  several  castles,  and  laid  waste  the 
country.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick 
(July  13),  and  thence  hurried  with  every 
symptom  of  indignity  l»eforc  Henry  at  North- 
ampton. The  English  king  sent  his  royal 
prisoner  to  Falaise  in  Normandy,  where,"  in 
December,  1174,  a  treaty  was  concluded  ac- 
knowledging the  supremacy  of  England  over 
Scotland,  and  making  all  Scotchmen  the 
vassals  of  the  English  king.  This  subjection 
lasted  until  Richard  I.  restored  Scottish  inde- 
pendence for  the  sum  of  10,000  marks  in 
1 189.  Qn  William's  release  after  the  Treaty 
of  Falaise,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
quell  an  insurrection  in  (Jalloway,  and  to 
subdue  Ross  a  few  years  later  (1179).  In 
1181  a  fresh  insurrection,  due  partly  to  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  Treaty  of  Falaise,  broke 
out  in  the  north  in  favour  of  Donald  Bane 
MacWilliam,  and  lasted  six  years,  during 
which  time  William  was  also  at  variance 
with  the  people  of  Calloway.  In  1188  an 
a  furtive  conference  was  held  at  Brigham 
between  the  King  of  Scotland  and  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  as  the  representative  of  Henry  1 1. 
In  1190  William  took  Caithness  from"  the 
Norwegian  Earl  Harold,  but  restored  it  to 
him  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  (1202). 
The  suppression  of  another  insurrection  under 
Godfrey  MacWilliam,  in  Boss  (1211),  was  the 
closing  act  of  William's  domestic  troubles. 
William  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  had 
quarrelled  with  Pope  Alexander  111.,  who 
placed  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  which 
was,  however,  removed  bv  Lucius  III.  in  1182  J 
in  1203  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  tho 
interdict  laid  by  Innocent  III.  on  England, 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  an 
interview  he  had  with  .lohn  at  Lincoln  in 
Nov..  1200.  From  this  time  for  twelve  years 
EngLind  and  Scotland  were  frequently  on 
the  point  of  coming  to  blow  s  owing  to  John's 
persistence  in  attempting  to  build  a  castle  at 
Tweedmouth  to  overlook  Berwick.  In  1212, 
however,  a  close  alliance  was  made  between 
the  two  kings  at  Durham.  In  Dec,  1211, 
William  died  at  Stirling,  leaving  behind  him 
a  reputation  for  energy  of  character  and 
impetuosity.  It  was  his  constant  endeavour 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  his  grandfather 
David.  He  left  Scotland  in  a  far  moro  ad- 
vanced state  of  feudalism  than  bis  predecessor 
had  done.  William  manned  Ermengarde  de 
Bellomonte. 

Williams,  Sir  Rooer  {d.  169*),  one  of 
the  bravest   soldiers  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
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served  in  the  Netherlands  under  Sir  John 
Norm  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  latter  of 
whom  treatt-d  him  exceedingly  badly  from 
jealousy  of  one  who  had  so  distinguish"! 
himself.  Iu  l.)87  the  Prince  of  I'arnia  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  induce  Sir  Roger  to  quit  his 
allegiance,  and  enter  the  Spanish  service. 

Willoughby  op  Pabham,  William.  Lori< 
{d.  1G66),  was  for  some  time  connected  with 
the  Parliamentary  jxirty.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.  he  joined  the  Royalists,  and 
in  1650  went  out  to  Barbadoes,"  where  in 
the  following  year  he  defeated  an  expedition 
under  Admiral  Ayscue,  who  had  been  sent 
out  by  Cromwell  to  punish  the  Royalist  pro- 
clivities* of  the  Rarbadiaus.  He  "was  soon 
afterwards  compelled  to  return  to  England, 
where,  after  the  Restoration,  he  obtained 
substantial  marks  of  favour  from  Charles  II. 
In  1663  he  returned  to  Rarbadoes  as  governor, 
and  in  the  following  year  took  St.  Lucia. 
Two  years  later  he  perished  in  an  expedition 
against  Uuadaloupe. 

Willoughby,  Rohert,  Lokd,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished military  commander  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  141")  he  was  present  with  Henry 
V.  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur.  and  the  battle  of 
Agincourt.  In  14 IS  he  was  at  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  and  in  1424  at  VerneuiL  The  follow- 
ing year,  in  company  with  Sir  John  Fastolfe, 
he  defeated  the  French  and  relieved  Alencon. 
In  1428  he  accompanied  Cardinal  Beaufort 
in  his  expedition  to  Bohemia.  Returning,  he 
again  took  pirt  in  the  French  war,  assisted 
at  the  capture  of  St.  Denis  and  Pontoise  in 
143.*),  and  was  charged  with  the  defence  of 
Paris  in  this  year.  He  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render the  capital  in  April,  1436.  I  me  of  hi> 
last  exploits  was  the  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Amiens,  in  1441.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
uncertain. 

Willoughby  or  Brook.  Rohert.  Lord 
(d.  15USJ,  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster.  As  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
Henry's  gratitude  for  his  past  services,  Sir 
Robert  Willoughby  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
during  the  sitting  of  Henry's  first  Parliament 
in  14«").  under  the  title  of  Lord  Willoughby 
of  Rrook.  In  14SJS  he  was  given  the  corn- 
Band  of  the  English  force  sent  to  the  aid  of 
the  Duke  of  Britannv  in  1488.  and  in  1497 
relieve.!  Exeter  when  besieged  by  the  Cornish 
rebels. 

Wills,  The  Statite  of  (1340%  was  ex- 
plained ami  re-enacted  in  1)43.  Its  object 
was  to  remove  the  restrictions  imposed  under 
the  Plantagenet*.  on  the  testamentary  power 
over  freehold  land.  It  provided,  therefore, 
that  any  one  King  seized  in  fee  simple  and 
being  a  {>erson  capable  of  making  a  will, 
might  devise  to  any  other  i»  r-  n.  exce:  t  to 
bodies  corporate,  two-thirds  of  their  lan'Is 
and  tenements  held   in  chivairy.  and  the 


whole  of  those  held  in  socage.  On  tbr 
abolition  of  chivalry  after  the  Re>ton»n- n. 
this  practically  included  all  landed  property 
except  copyhold  tenements. 

32  Heurv  VIII  .  tap    I,  and  34  A  35  Hear? 
VIII.,  cap.  5. 

Wilmington,  Spencer  Compton.  L-.u;» 
(d.  1743),  a  son  of  the  Etrl  of  Northampt  -a, 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Hons*' of  Common* 
in  171").   He  was  a  favourite  of  (veorge  II. 
while  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  on  the  prince  » 
accession  he  was  commissioned  to    form  a 
ministry.  Walpole.  however,  gained  over  lb- 
ting  by  proposing  to  increase  the  ciiil  h< ; 
and  Queen  Caroline's  influence  was  emplov.d 
in  his  favour.  Compton  could  not  even  draw 
up  the  speech  from  the  throne,  and  had  to 
apply  to  his  rival  for  assistance.     He  saw 
that  his  power  was  gone,  and  soon  accepted 
the  position  of  President  of  the  Council,  with 
a  peerage  as  Lord  Wilmington.     He  ga\>  a. 
]  lukewarm  support  to  Walpole.  and  remain-si 
neutral  when,  in  1741,  Mr.  Sandys'  motion 
that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  king's 
council  was  brought  forward,    (  hi  the  fall  of 
Walpole  in  January.  1742,  Pulteney,  wh>> 
I  refused  the  premiership,  proposed  Wilminsr- 
j  t<»n  as  First  Lml  of  the  Treasury  and  nomin.il 
head  of  the  government.     He  retained  ni"*: 
of  the  old  ministers.    The  only  incident  in 
his  brief  administration  was  the  commits-  >f 
inquiry  against  Walpole  [Walpole].  R> 
was."  says    Stanhope,  **  respectable    in  his 
public,  regular  in  his  private,  character  .  .  - 
but  the  seals  of  office  were  too  heavy  for 
his  hands." 

Stanhope.  U<<'  <*f  E»j  :  Cote.  Hi'j«>. 

Wilson,  Sik  Ar<  hdale  A.  1803.  d.  1874  . 
entered  the  Bengal  armv  1819,  served  at  the 
siege  of  Bhurtpore  l.82->  26  :  e-mm.tri-  •» 
the  artillery  as  lieutenant -colonel  in  the  Jui- 
lundhur  Doab  in  1848 — 49.  and  rose  through 
various  grades  to  brigadier-commander  of  the 
Bengil  artillery  at  Meerut  (1867).  Here  tb- 
Indian  Mutiny  (q.v.)  first  broke  out,  and  here 
Wilson  gained  the  first  victory  over  them. 
On  June  7  he  joined  Sir  H.  Barnard  at  Ait- 
pore,  ami  on  the  latter's  death  succeeded  to  tin- 
command  of  the  army  besieging  Delhi.  On 
the  20th  Delhi  surrendered  to  him.  W9m 
sulwequently  commanded  the  artillery  at  Ue- 
siege  of  Luckuow.  For  these  services  he  was 
thanked  by  both  Houses,  made  in  succession 
a  Companion.  Knight-Commander,  and  Gr*a<l 
Cross  of  the  Bath,  granted  a  pension  <>f 
£1.000  a  year  by  the  Company,  and  created  a 
baronet. 

Wiltshire,  Thomas  Bolevx.  Earl  or 
(d.  1539},  was  the  father  of  the  ill-fat*-i 
Anne  Rjleyn.  When  first  made  aware  of  tbf 
king's  pulsion  for  his  daughter,  he  does  net 
appear  to  have  given  Henry's  wishes  any  sort 
of  encouragement.  On  the  contrary,  wh  n 
th.>  king,  after  breaking  off  the  courtship 
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then  going  on  between  Anne  Boleyn  und  Lord 
Henry  IVrey,  visited  him  suddenly  at  his 
house  at  Hever,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  though 
fully  aware  of  the  real  object  of  Henry's  visit, 
did  not  give  him  any  opportunity  of  seeing 
or  conversing  with  his  daughter.  In  course 
of  time,  however,  both  he  and  his  daughter 
yielded  to  the  king's  perseverance,  and  Sir 
Thomas,  in  view  of  his  future  greatness  as 
father-in-law  of  the  king,  was  made  succes- 
sively Viscount  ltochford  and  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire.   [Anne  Boleyn.] 

Wiltshire,  William  lb  Bcbopk,  Eamx 

of  (</.  1399;,  was  the  .-on  of  Richard  le  Scrojic, 
Chancellor  of  KngLtnd.  He  was  highly  in 
favour  with  Richard  II.,  who  made  him  his 
treasurer,  and  created  him  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
in  1397.  Ho  was  one  of  the  king's  chief 
advisers  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign, 
and  on  the  landing  of  Henrv  of  Lancaster  in 
l.i.i 9,  ht.  w.l!4  seized  at  Bristol  and  beheaded 
without  trial. 

Wiltshire,  Jame.n  Butler,  Eakl  or  ('/. 
1461),  was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire  by  Henry 
VI.  He  was  a  staunch  Lancastrian,  and 
fought  for  that  party  in  the  fiittt  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  at  \\  aketield,  Mortimer's  Cross, 
and  Towton.  After  this  last  engagement  he 
was  capture!  by  the  Yorkists  and  beheaded 
at  Newcastle. 

Wimbledon,  Euwako  Cecil,  Loan  >/. 
1638),  an  adiniml  who  is  chiefly  known  to 
history  as  having  in  1625  commanded  a  disas- 
trous expedition  against  Cadiz,  which  was  to 
form  jKirt  of  a  gem  nil  attack  on  .Spain, 
planned  by  Charles  I.  and  Buckingham.  The 
appoint  ment  proved  very  unfortunate.  The 
crews  were  raw  and  the  officers  quito  incom- 
petent. Lord  Wimbledon  failed  to  destroy 
the  shipping  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  and  wa» 
soon  compelled  to  re-embark,  owing  to  the 
disorderly  behaviour  of  his  crewg.  After 
having  allowed  the  Plate  fleet  from  the  West 
Indies  to  escape  him.  he  returned  to  England. 
On  the  return  voyage  pestilence,  duo  to  bad 
food,  broke  out,  but  Buckingham's  influence- 
saved  Cecil  from  punishment. 

Winchelsey,  Rons*!  (A.  <■</•<■«  12t.j). 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1291  —  1313,  was 
born  at  \\  inchelseu,  and  after  a  most  distin- 
guished academical  career,  during  which  he 
was  successively  Hector  of  the  University  of 
Paris  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  he  was  elected 
to  the  art  hbishopric.  Not  long  after  his 
appointment  Boniface  VIII.  issued  the  famous 
Bull  CfrrieU  Laico*,  forbidding  the  pay> 
ment  of  taxes  to  the  king  by  the  clergy 
without  the  leave  of  the  Tope;  Winchelsey 
gladlv  availed  himself  of  the  excuse  to  decline 
to  allow  any  more  great  grants  of  Chun  h 
revenue  to  the  king.  The  contest  with 
Edward  I.  was  a  prut  nit  ted  one,  the  clergy 


refusing  to  pay  were  outlawed,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  see  of  Canterbury  seized,  but 
I  a  compromise  had  to  be  made.  The  arch- 
bishop showed  that  the  papal  prohibition  did 
not  apply  to  money  required  for  purposes  of 
national  defence,  and  ottered  to  do  his  best  to 
obtain  a  grant  from  the  clergy  if  the  king 
would  confirm  the  Charters.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  in  129"  and  130U  the  Charters  were 
confirmed,  in  the  latter  cose  certain  im- 
portant articles  Wing  added  to  them.  I  n  1 30 1 
Winchelsey  again  quarrelled  with  the  king. 
The  circumstances  are  doubtful,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  archbishop  was  accused  of 
treason,  and  of  plotting  to  dethrone  Edward 
in  favour  of  his  son.  In  130.)  the  archbishop 
was  formally  accused  and  summoned  to  Rome, 
nor  did  be  return  again  till  after  the  death 
of  Edward  I.  During  Edward  ll.'s  reign  we 
find  him  opposing  Oaveston,  and  doing  what 
he  could  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  young 
king.  Winchelsey  was  eminent  as  a  scholar 
and  a  divine,  and  famous  for  his  charity  and 
piety;  but  in  public  affairs  he  attempted  to 
play  the  pail  of  Langton,  for  which  he  was 
unsuited,  and  for  which  there  was  no  neces- 
sity. His  polit  y  was  also  complicated  by  the 
foolish  arrogance  of  Boniface,  and  by  the 
determination  of  Edward.  By  his  want  of 
tact  and  steadiness,  the  archbishop  alienated 
both  the  king  and  the  Pope. 

Kmlmutfer.  Chrtmicl* ;  Freeman.  Kwtiy  on  £M- 
irnrd  /. ;  8tuM  .  Court.  Hiti.,  and  Tlit  Knrlj 
P lantit'jentt*  ;  Hook,  A  rcMnVM©)*. 

Winchester  (the  Gwent  of  the  Celts,  and 
Venta  Beeoahi  m  tif  the  Romans)  was  pro. 
lwbly  an  imjxntant  town  before  the  Roman 
invasion.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Saxons 
under  Cerdic  in  519,  and  became  the  capital 
of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  in  the  seventh 
century.  In  062  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.  In  860  it  was  taken  by  the  Danes. 
During  the  later  West  Saxon  and  Danish 
period  it  was  very  frequently  the  centre  of 
government  for  Engbiud,  and  the  place  where 
the  Witenageinots  was  held.  In  1 1 1 1  it  was 
burnt  during  the  war  l>etween  Stephen  and 
the  Empress  Maud,  and  was  the  place  where 
the  treaty  between  the  two  powers  was  con- 
cluded (1153).  In  June,  1216,  it  was  taken 
by  Louis  the  Dauphin.  In  126*»  it  was  sacked 
by  Simon  de  Montfort.     In  1 2N.j  the  im- 

Krtant  Statute  of  Winchtite*  was  passed  here 
Edward  I.  The  cathedral  begun  by 
Cenwealh  in  643.  and  completed  in  9X4,  was 
rebuilt  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  recon- 
structed by  Uishops  Wykeham,  Beaufort,  and 
Waynflete  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  college  was  founded  bv  Wil- 
liam of  Wvkeham  in  1393.  In  March',  Hit  4, 
Waller  inflicted  a  defeat  un  the  Royalists  at 
Clinton  Down  near  Winchester.  On  Oct.  6 
of  the  following  year  it  was  captured  by 
Cromwell,  and  the  castle  was  demolished  ;  on 
the  site  of  this  foi tress  a  palace  was  begun  in 
1683,  but  was  left  unfinished. 
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Winchester,  >ik  William  Pavlbt, 
Makuvis  op  1476,  <i.  1572),  Lord  St.  John 
of  Base) tilt  ,1339).  Karl  of  Wiltshire  (1536), 
and  Marquis  of  Winchester  (1551),  "  the 
i  rutty  fox  with  a  fair  < -ountenanee,''  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Household  to  Henry  VI II., 
and  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of  Anne 
Itoleyn.  By  the  will  of  the  kiiLir  he  was  ap- 
j«»int<d  <-ne  of  the  C'ouneil  of  Regency,  and 
lHianie  I'residt  nt  of  the  Council.  Asa  firm 
smp|iorter  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  Paulet 
succeeded  Wriothesley  as  Lord  Keeper 
March  7.  1">47  ,  but  only  h.  Id  the  office  till 
<>c  tol.er,  wh<  n,  owing  to  his  incompetence  as 
a  judge,  he  was  succeeds!  by  Lord  Chan- 
<  ell  or  Rich.  On  Somerset's  fall  he  joined 
the  party  of  the  Karl  of  Warwick  and  ac- 
tually presided  as  Lord  High  Steward  at  the 
duke  8  trial  in  the  year  1351,  pronouncing 
sentence  of  death  upon  his  benefactor.  For 
M>tne  time  he  remained  a  supporter  of  War- 
wick, but  his  leaning  towards  the  Catholic 
religion,  together  with  the  instinct  of  self- 
interest,  gradually  enlisted  his  sympathies  on 
the  side  of  the  Princess  Mary,  though  after  1 
her  accession  he  continued  in  opposition  to 
Uanliner  and  the  pemi  uting  party.  At  the 
age  of  eighty-four.  Lard  Winchester  obtained 
the  office  «'f  L>rd  High  Treasurer  to  Quern  , 
ElizaKth,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his 
death. 

Proofo  W*t.  of  Tn.T. ;  Trtler,  Blip*  *4 
EiiM.il  VI.  <lM.i  At«ry;  toss,  Jmifm  ff  En  jland. 

Winchester,  The  Statttb  ok  (1285\ 
w;«>  one  of  those  enactments  by  which  LM- 
ward  I.  sought  to  remodel  and  improve  upon 
the  legislation  of  Henry  II.  This  statute 
was  intended  to  plan-  the  military  system  on 
a  Utter  footing,  and  reorganises  the  watch 
and  ward.  It  revived  and  developed  the 
military  and  p»lice  action  of  the  hundred,  the 
hue  and  cry,  the  watch  and  ward,  the  f'/r<i  or 
militia  of  the  <  ounties.  The  Assize  of  Arms, 
with  it*  provisions  tliat  every  man  should 
ki*  p  armour  and  weu]>on«  pn>j»er  to  his  con- 
dition, is  re-,  meted.  The  ptatute.  in  fact, 
attempts  to  restore  the  ancient  and  popular 
military  system  of  the  Knsrlish.  which  had 
lasted  "through  the  Con.ju.  st.  "It  is."  says 
l>r.  Stubbs,  "a  monument  of  the  j^rsistence 
•  f  nrimitive  institutions,  working  their  way 
throuirh  the  superstratum  of  feudalism,  and 
gaining  stren-rth  in  the  proofs*.** 

BraM*.  C        Hi*.,  u.  §  179;  and  So«t  1 
C  >><»«"*  (.■$. 

Winchester,  The  Annals  of  the  Mos.  i 
artery  or,  extend  from  a.d.  319  to  a.d.  1277.  i 
The  first  part  is.  as  usual,  meagre,  and  from  , 
iCX.O  to  1267  the  « ompiler  r»  !i« «  on  the_J«t?'t>- 
S*„.h  VAnmirie,  Matthew  Paris,  and  other  ! 
« 1  vi.-us  Mints  of  information.     The  List 
pirt  is  cont«  mj-orarv.  but  even  then  the  inte- 
rest is  chiefly  of  a  l»*al  nature.    The  annal* 
have  Ken  edited  by  Mr.  l.uard  in  the  second 
v  lume  of  the  A*n<t'.<s  Mo^'.te,  in  the  Rolls 
S*r.?s.  | 


Windebank,  Sik  Fk.lmis  d.  \w . 
son  of  Sir  Thouuis  Windebunk,  wa* 
cated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  «hen- 
he  took  the  degnv  of  B.A.  in  1601.  H? 
became  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  was.  ».v  tfc» 
influence  of  his  obi  friend.  Leud.  api-'icted 
Secretary  of  Stat.  June.  1632).  He  «ra>  tk. 
king*-  agent  in  th.  secret  negotiations  witi 
Spain  in  1034,  the  intermediary  t*-t»>*t. 
Charles  and  the  papal  agent,  Panzani,  utl 
one  of  the  committee  of  eitrht  entrusted 
Scotch  affair*  (1639).  In  May.  1640.  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Pope'*  agent.  Rossetti.  for  niou-y 
and  arms  to  be  employ.-d  a^ninftt  the  S^ts. 
On  the  assembly  of  the  Long  Parliament  h- 
was  attaches!  for  non-execution  of  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Catholic*,  and  fled  to  Fm-> 
(Dec.  10,  1640,,  where  he  died. 


Wain*  'A.  1750,  d.  I810\ 
was  educated  at  Kton  and  <  >xford.     His  fcr< 
appearance  in  politics  was  at  a  m'^tins  <  i 
the  county  gentlemen  of  Norfolk  in  177". 
where  he  spike  with  much  vigour  again**  * 
proposal  to  substriK'  to  aid  the  g  •••  rcmer.t 
in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  A  merit 
Colonies.    In  1 7S2  he  was  return,  i  lo  P.ir- 
liament  for  Norwich,  and  very  s-«on  n_i  If 
himself  conspicuous,  and  he  was  in  the  fal- 
lowing year  appointed  Chief  Secretary  to  th** 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  which  plac*  It 
resigned  within  four  months,  on  finding  tLa: 
it  required  the' employment  of  acts  whi.  h  It 
felt  to  be  dishonourable.    He  became  very 
intimate  with  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
although  at   first,  like  all  the  Whig*,  h- 
hailed  with  joy  the  outbreak  of  the  Fremh 
Revolution,  yet  in  1793,   horrified  by  tin* 
later  outrages  of   the  movement,  he   t<«  i. 
Burk.  's  view  of  it.  and  was  a  warm  advwaie 
of  the  policy    which  Burke  wished  to  s»c 
adopted  towards  the  Revolutionary  govern- 
ment.   In  the  following  year  he  went  on  a 
mission  to  the  Ihike  of  York,  who  wu  in  n  tn- 
mand  of  an  expe  dition  in  Flanders,  and  ir 
the  same  year  appointed  Secretary  at  \Wr, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.    He  followed  Ptt 
out  of  office  in  lHOI.nordid  he  again  t*ie 
office  until,  after   Pitt's  death,  he  N-ramc 
Si  retary  at  War  and  of  the  Colonies  in  the 
administration  of  "All  the   Talents."    « »a 
their  dismissal,  Windham   too  returned  to 
opposition,  and   r\*mained   in   that  pt.sirion 
until  in  Jan..  1M0.  he  died  of  a  tumour  pr>- 
dnctd  by  his  extraordinary  endeavours  to 
re-scue  a  cnat  library  from  flame*.    **  In  him 
were  strangely  mingled  a  SfldOM  Iot*  at 
literature,  and  an  ardent  passion  for  field 
sports  of  every  kind    And  so  genial  were 
his  manners  that  in  spite  of  his  liberal  vn. « < 
he  was  almost  a«  imut  a  favourite  with  tfc«? 
kins  as  he  was  p.pular  with  the  cat»n  at 
large-.**  <  >f  his  pe-siti-n  asa  speaker  and  a  st.-.  t.-*- 
man.  Sir  K.  May  says,  "  Superior  to  Sheridm  in 
•dncation  and  attainments,  and  little  inf-  n- r 
in  wit,  he  never  achieved  successes  so  daxxlirg ; 
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yet  he  maintained  a  higher  place  among  the 

debaters  of  his  age.    Though  his  pretentions 

to  the  higher  qualities  of  a  statesman  were 

inconsiderable,  and  his  want  of  discretion  and 

temper  too  often  imj>aired  his  unquestionable 

merits  in  debate,  his  numerous  talents  and 

virtues  grm-ed  a    long   and  distinguished 

public  life.*' 

Lord  Colchester,  Tnarn ;  Pellew,  Life  "/  Sirf- 
mniiffc  .  Buckingham.  JfMMtfft  of  (h«  Court  of 
1h-  Urgency  ;  May.  Coutt.  Hut. 

Window  Tax,  The,  was  first  imposed  in 
1695  by  the  Act  6  &  7  Wnu  III.,  c.  18,  and 
was  frequently  re-imposed,  notwithstanding 
its  injurious  effect  in  offering  an  obstacle  to 
good  ventilation.  It  was  rcpesled  and  the 
house-tax  substituted  for  it  in  18.') I. 

Windsor  Castle  appears  to  have  been 
first  regularly  used  as  a  royal  residence  by 
Henry  I.,  although  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
fortrenn  there  previous  to  the  Conquest.  To 
Henry  I.'s  building,  Henry  111.  nutde  several 
additions  ;  but  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  under  the  designing  hand  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  that  the  castle  as  we  now  know 
it  began  to  rise.  St.  George's  Chapel  was 
rebuilt  by  Edward  IV.,  its  architects  being 
Richard  Bcauchamp,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
after  his  death  in  1481,  Sir  Reginald  Bray, 
architect  of  Henry  VI I.'s  Chapel  at  West- 
minster. Elizabeth  formed  the  terraces,  and 
erected  or  altered  the  gate  known  by  her 
name.  Charles  II.  erected  the  Star  building, 
which  was  afterwards  Gothici^-d  by  James 
Wvatt.  Traces  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  are 
to  be  found  in  the  edifice,  but  his  plan  of  re- 
building the  south  side  of  the  Upper  Ward 
was  not  carried  out.  St.  George's  Chapel, 
which  was  much  injured  bv  the  Puritans 
in  K318,  was  re-decorated  in  1787—90.  Of 
late  year*  no  additions  of  much  importance 
have  been  made. 

H  Athtou,  lllw>t  rations  of  Windsor  Cattle  ■ 
W.  II.  Dixon,  fityul  H  i, ,!)*"»•. 

Wingfield,  Sik  Anthony,  Vice-Chamber- 
lain to  iTenry  VIII.  '1547;,  was  named  in  the 
kind's  will  one  of  the  council  who  were  to 
govern  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI. 
He  bore  a  leading  jwrt  in  the  measures  taken 
against  Protector  Somerset. 

Winter,  Sir  William.  Admiral,  was 
in  Dec.,  1559,  sent  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  by 
Elizalieth  to  do  any  damage  he  could  to  the 
French.  The  queen,  as  was  her  wont,  com- 
missioned him  to  act  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, l»cing  thin  enabled  to  disavow  his 
actions  in  case  of  failure.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  Firth  he  managed  to  provoke  the  French 
to  attack  him,  and  retaliated  by  seizing  Burnt- 
island, which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  and  destroying  some  of  their  vessels. 
Had  his  successes  at  sea  been  backed  up  by 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  land 
forces.  Leith  would  hare  fallen  at  once. 
In  1569  Winter  commanded  an  expedition  to 
Hist. -4 1  • 


La  Rochelle,  which  brought  supplies  to  Conde, 
and  in  1580  did  good  service  on  the  Irish 
coast,  being  present  at  Smerwick.  He  is 
credited  with  having  originated  the  plan  of 
sending  fire-ships  amongst  the  Spanish 
vessels,  which  proved  so  destructive  to  the 
Armada.  The  mixture  of  caution  and  dash- 
ing courage  which  he  displayed,  together 
with  his  steadfast  loyalty,  made  him  one  of 
the  most  valued  servant*  of  Elizabeth,  and  he 
well  deserved  Cecil's  praise—-  of  Mr.  Winter 
all  men  speak  so  well,  I  need  not  mention 
him." 

Fronde,  Hut.  of  E~j. ;  Barrow,  X*val  Wor. 

t*tM. 

Winton.  Greoohy  of,  was  a  monk  of  St. 
Peter's,  Gloucester.  His  (as  yet  unprinted) 
Annaln,  which  extend  from  A.n.  681  to  a.u. 
1290,  are  chiefly  of  local  interest. 

Wintoun,  Andrew  or,  a  Scotch  annalist, 
lived  about  1400.  His  Original*  Crnnpkit  of 
Scotland,  printed  in  1795,  is  a  valuable  source 
of  information  for  early  Scottish  history. 

Winwted,  Thb  Battle  of  (665),  be- 
tween Penda  of  Mercia  and  (Jswy  of  North- 
umbria,  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  former.  The  place  is,  probably,  Whin- 
moor,  near  Leeds,  the  river  Winwied  being 
identical  with  the  Aire. 

Wis  hart,  Georoe,  was  one  of  the  Pro- 
testant preachers  who  incurred  the  wrath  of 
Cardinal  Beaton.  He  was  tried  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  burnt  (1546).  He  is  said  to  have  entered 
thoroughly  into  the  plot  for  assassinating  the 
cardinal. 

Wishart.  Robert,  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
was  one  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  (1289) 
who  tried  to  arrange  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Maid  of  Norway  and  Prince  Edward.  He  joined 
Wallace's  party  in  1297,  but  a  few  months 
later  negotiated  the  treaty  by  which  many  of  the 
S<  otch  nobles  made  submission  to  Edward.  In 
1303  he  was  exiled  for  two  years,  but  the 
next  year  recovered  Edward's  favour.  He 
counselled  the  English  king  to  hold  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Scotch  nation  at  Perth  in 
1304,  and  to  appoint  commissioners  to  regulate 
the  government  of  Scotland.  He  was  continu- 
ally taking  oaths  of  fealty  to  one  side  or 
another,  and  breaking  them.  Having  sided 
with  Robert  Bruce  in  1306,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  same  year  at  Cupar  in  Fife, 
und  imprisoned  at  Nottingham. 

Witenagemot,  T  ie,  means  the  meeting 
or  council  of  the  wise  men  ( H'itan),  and  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  was  the  highest  council  in 
the  land.  The  theory  that  the  Witenagemot 
was  an  assembly  to  which  every  freeman  had 
a  right  to  come  (as  he  undoubtedly  had  to 
the  shire-mote)  is  scarcely  tenable.  We  have 
little  evidence  of  any  such  right  beyond  the 
fact  that  at  certain  national  crises,  as  at  the 
exile  of  Godwin  in  1051,  or  on  sudden  Danish 
invasions,  and  even  at  the  election  of  a  new 
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U:n_-.  a  tumultuous concourse  of  spectators  at- 
tended 11m  meetings  of  the  Witan.  and  shouted 
applause  or  disapprobation  of  the  proposals 
Miik.  But  this  right,  if  it  existed,  must  have 
been  purely  theoretical.  Whatever  claims  thi 
Witenagemot  ha9  to  the  position  of  a  national 
round!  rest  upon  the  fact  that  it  contained 
the  official  leaders  of  the  nation,  both  in 
Church  and  State.  But  it  was  primarily  a  royal 
council.  It  consisted  of  the  king,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  sons ;  the  bishops 
of  the  kingdom,  the  ealdormen  of  the  shires  or 
provinces,  and  a  number  of  the  king's  friends 
and  dependants.  These  last  generally  describo 
themselves  as  miitittri,  or  king's  thegns,  and 
numbered  amongst  themselves  no  doubt  the 
ehief  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  most 
eminent  of  the  persons  who,  in  the  relation  of 
pesith  or  comr*  to  the  king,  held  portions  of 
folkland  or  of  royal  demesne,  and  were  bound 
to  him  by  the  oath  of  fealty.  Occasionally  a 
prteftrtua  or  fftftfu  appears  in  the  early 
charters;  ho  is  probably  the  heah-ijerrfa  or 
high-steward  of  the  household.  .  .  .  T'nder 
the  later  kings  a  considerable  number  of 
abbots  attest  the  chnrters."  Thus  the  Witan 
were  a  small  body  of  men,  of  high  position, 
and  all  closely  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion. The  tendency  was  towards  the  increase 
of  the  king's  thegns,  who  at  the  end  of  the 
West  Saxon  period  outnumber  all  the  other 
members  of  the  council.  Probably  the 
Witenugemot  met  at  regular  intervals,  and 
at  fixed  places,  but  in  the  absence  of 
exact  dates  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
certainty  about  this.  With  regard  to  the 
functions  of  the  Witan  Mr.  Kemble  has 
laid  down  twelve  canons  on  the  subject  as 
follows: — (1)  They  possess^!  a  consultative 
voice,  and  a  right  to  consider  every  public 
act  which  could  be  authorised  by  the  king.  (2) 
They  deliberated  upon  the  making  of  new  laws 
which  were  to  t>e  added  to  the  existing  folk- 
right,  and  which  were  then  promulgated  by 
their  own  and  the  king's  authority.  (3)  They 
had  the  power  of  making  alliances  and  treaties 
of  peace,  and  of  settling  their  terms.  (4)  They 
had  the  power  of  electing  the  king.  (5;  They 
had  the  power  to  depose  the  king  if  his 
government  was  not  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people.  ((5)  They  had  the  power  with 
the  king  of  appointing  prelates  to  vacant  sees. 
(7)  The  king  and  the  Witan  had  also  power 
to  rcgulute  ecclesiastical  matters,  api>oint  fasts 
and  festivals,  and  decide  uj)on  the  levy  and 
expenditure  of  ec  clesiastical  revenues.  (8)  The 
king  and  the  Witan  had  power  to  levy  taxes 
for  the  public  service.  (9)  The  king  and  his 
Witan  had  power  to  raise  land  and  sea  forces 
when  occasion  demanded.  (10)  The  Witan 
possessed  the  power  of  recommending,  as- 
senting to,  and  guaranteeing  grants  of  land, 
and  of  permitting  the  conversion  of  folkland 
into  bookland  and  vice  vtrta.  (11)  The  Witan 
possessed  the  power  of  adjudging  the  lands  of 
offenders  and  intestates  to  bo  forfeit  to  the 


king.    (12)  The  Witan  acted  a*  u  supreme 
court  of  justice  both  in  civil   and  criminal 
causes.  Thus  the  Witenagemot  was  a  suprcs* 
council  for  '.'liberation,  administration,  a&ii 
assent,  as  well  as  for  judicial  and  taxaliv* 
purposes.    Its  real  power  naturally  varied 
inversely  with  that  of  the  king.    *•  Under  a 
strong  king,"  says  Bishop  Stubbs,  "  many 
these  claims  art*  futile ;  the  whole  public  laiid 
seems,  by  the  eleventh  century,  to  hav«  l»m 
regarded  as  at  the  king's  disposal  really  if  noi 
in  name  ;  the  sheriffs,  ealdorman,  and  bisoopt 
are  named  by  the  king ;  if  he  be  a  pious  one. 
the  bishops  are  chosen  by  him  with  respect  U> 
the  consent  of  the  diocesan  clergy  ;  if  he  be  * 
peremptory  one,  they  are  appointed  by  his 
determined  will.     But  the  powers  of  legis- 
lation and  taxation  are  never  lost,  nor  d<<*^ 
the  king  execute  judgment  without  a  court 
which  is  in  name  and  in  reality  perhaps  * 
portion  of  the  Witenagemot."    It  may  tbo 
be  added  that  the  power  of  election  tended 
to  become  formal,  and  that  the  power  of 
deposition  was  very  seldom  exercised.  After 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  the  crown  re- 
mained  in   the   West  Saxon   family,  and 
ordinarily  went  by  hereditary  descent,  though 
in  all  cases  a  formal  election  was  made,  and 
though  in  several  cases  an  uncle  of  fuil  age 
was  preferred  to  the  infant  son  of  the  deceased 
sovereign.    The  elevation  of  Canute  to  the 
throne  is  an  exception,  but  his  title  rested 
rather   on   conquest  than   on   election,  so 
that   the   election  of   Harold    II.  remains 
the  sole  instance  of  the  Witan  freely  electing 
a  king  outside  the  royal  house.    Of  deposi- 
tion, there  is  likewise 'but  a  solitary  instance 
after  Egbert,  that  of  Ethelred  II.  in  1013. 

Stuhbs,  Con«(.  if>*<.,  chap  vi.  ;  Guettt. 
VtrwaUung$rtckt  ;  Kemble,  TKt  Son>a*  m  in- 
land :  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  i.,  appen- 
dix Q;  Waitl,  '.  i  •  ><n<j«  OfscMcwf . 
Schmid,  Geacti*  iter  AngtUaehtm. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Wolfe,  General  James  (A.  1727,  d.  1759), 
entered  the  army  at  the  age.  of  fourteen, 
and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Dettingec 
(1742),  Fontenoy  (1745),  and  Lawfeldt  1747). 
He  first  attracted  Pitt's  notice  in  1757.  ■when 
a  combined  military  and  naval  expedition  was 
despatched  against  liochefort  under  Admiral 
Hawke  and  General  Mordaunt.  In  1758  he 
served  under  General  Amherst  at  the  siege  <A 
Louisbourg  on  Cape  Breton  Island.  In  1759 
Pitt  entrusted  him  with  the  attack  on  Quebec 
(q.v.).  Wolfe  captured  the  town,  but  died  at 
the  moment  of  victory.  [Qvhmc] 

Wolseley ,  Field  -  Marshal  Gab.net 
Josri'ii,  VlsOOCJCT,  was  bom  in  1833,  s.rvrd 
in  the  Burmese  (1852-53)  and  Crimean  Wars, 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the  Chinese  War. 
In  1869  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Red  River  Expedition,  and  in  1873,  «» 
major-general,  commanded  the  troops  in  the 
War.    Upon  his  return  General 
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Wolseley  was  thanked  by  Parliament,  and  a 
grant  was  conferred  upon  him.  In  1875  he 
was  sent  to  administer  Natal,  and  in  1876 
became  a  member  of  tho  Council  of  India.  In 
1878  he  wm  appointed  High  Commissioner 
in  Cyprus,  and  in  1879  returned  to  Natal  as 
governor,  and  reduced  Secocoeni  to  submis- 
sion. In  1882  he  commanded  the  Egyptian 
expedition,  won  the  victory  of  Tel-el-Kebir, 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  barony.  In  Sept., 
1884,  he  led  the  expedition  to  Khartoum  for 
the  relief  of  General  Gordon,  and  was  made 
a  Viscount.  In  1890  he  became  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  held  mar»hal 
in  1894,  and  in  1895  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  British  army,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Wolsey,  Thomas.  Archbishop  of  Yoik 
(b.  1471,  d.  1530),  was  the  sou  of  a  wealthy 
Il>swich  butcher.  Educated  at  Magdalen 
<  'ollege,  he  obtained  his  degree  when  barely 
fiitovn  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  became  fami- 
liarly known  among  his  university  associates 
as  the  "  Boy  Bachelor."  In  virtue  of  this 
early  proficiency  Wolsey  soon  succeeded  to  a 
Magdalen  fellowship,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  master  of  the  school  attached 
to  his  college.  Among  his  pupils  at  this 
school  were  the  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
who  presented  Wolsev,  in  Oct.,  1500,  to  the 
living  of  Lymington,  in  Somersetshire.  Here 
Wolsey  is  said  to  have  on  one  occasion  played 
so  unbecoming  a  tiart  in  his  parish  revelries 
as  to  bring  upon  himself  the  degradation  of 
the  stocks,  and  to  have  been  compelled  to 
abandon  his  living.  By  this  time,  however, 
he  had  made  many  influential  friends,  and 
through  the  interest  of  some  of  these  he  ob- 
tained tha  post  of  secretary  and  domestic 
« haplain  to  Henry  Deane,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till 
the  death  of  the  primate  in  1503,  when  he 
secured  an  appointment  in  the  chaplaincy  at 
Calais.  The  strong  common  sense  Wolsey 
displayed  in  the  disc  harge  of  his  duties  caused 
him  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to 
the  king.  Wolsev  soon  secured  the  notice 
and  friendship  of  Bishop  Fox,  the  I>>rd  Privy 
Seal,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovel.  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Koyol  Household.  He  was  thus  speedily 
selected  for  the  transaction  of  Henry's  more 
confidential  business ;  and  so  highly  appre- 
ciated were  his  diplomatic  services  at  the 
courts  of  Germany  and  Scotland,  tlu»t  the 
king,  some  two  months  before  his  death,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  deanery  of  Lincoln 
(1509).  While,  however,  Wolsey 's  tact  und 
energy  were  a  strong  recommendation  of  him 
to  a  keen  judge  of  men  like  Henry  VII..  his  wit. 
gay  humour,  and  varied  personal  accomplish- 
ments made  him  the  indispensable  comjwinion 
of  that  monarch's  successor ;  and  his  upward 
prog-res*  under  Henry  VIII.  was  rapid  and 
brilliant.  Soon  occupying  the  position  of 
almoner  to  the  king,  and  of  a  roval  councillor, 
Wolsey   received  in  quick  succession  the 


living  of  Torrington,  in  Devon,  the  registrar- 
ship  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  a  \\  indsor 
canonry,  and  the  importa.it  deanery  of  York. 
Accompanying  Henry  to  France  in  1513,  ho 
was  appointed  by  him  to  the  see  of  Tournay, 
which  the  fortune  of  war  had  temporarily 
placed  in  English  hands;  and  as  compensa- 
tion for  tho  purely  nominal  character  of  this 
last  preferment,  \\  olsey  was  promoted  in  Feb., 
1514,  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  whence  ho 
was  translated,  before  tho  expiration  of  the 
year,  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  In  the 
following  year  (1515)  his  English  dignities 
were  crowned  by  tho  reception  of  a  cardinal's 
hat  from  Pope  Leo  X.,  with  the  title  of  St. 
Cecilia,  an  honour  which  was  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  a  commission  from  the  pontiff  as 
Legatus  a  latere.  About  this  time,  too,  his 
revenue  from  various  sources  were  still 
further  increased  by  the  gift  from  the  king 
of  the  administration  of  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  the  temporalities  of  the  wealthy 
abbey  of  St.  Albans  ;  and  by  the  enjoyment, 
one  after  the  other,  of  the  bishoprics  of  Dur- 
ham and  Winchester.  Wolsey 's  position  at 
Henry's  court  was  now  not  only  one  of 
enormous  emolument,  but  one  that  carried 
with  it  a  degree  of  power  and  influence 
more  extensive  than  ha/1  ever  previously 
been  wielded  by  a  minister  of  the  crown. 
For  several  years,  indeed,  he  directed  the 
foreign  policy  of  his  country,  lending  the 
English  supi>ort  to  France  and  German  v 
alternately,  according  as  it  seemed  to  suit  the 
varying  necessities  of  his  own  personal 
interests,  while  his  supremacy  in  all  that 
related  to  the  domestic  government  of  the 
kingdom  was  only  nominally  subordinate  to 
that  of  Henry  himself.  Difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, however,  as  was  tho  commanding 
]>usition  to  which  he  had  attained  with  such 
unexampled  rapidity,  Wolsey  succeeded  in 
hr  lding  his  place  in  the  king's  favour  for  some 
considerable  time,  and  his  good  fortune  in 
this  respect  was  due  not  only  to  the  watchful 
tad  with  which  he  on  all  occasions  conducted 
himself  in  his  dmlings  with  Henry,  but  also 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  primary  object  of 
his  ambition,  vix.,  the  reformation  and  aggran- 
disement of  tho  English  Church,  was  one  for 
which,  in  the  early  period  of  his  reign  at 
least,  the  king  had  felt  a  considerable  degree 
of  sympathy.  While  he  impressed  the  popular 
mind  with  the  pre-eminent  state  and  magni- 
ficence of  a  Church  dignitary,  by  the  every- 
day  pomp  of  his  household  arrangements,  and 
by  his  gorgeous  preparations  for  the  reception 
of  hiB  cardinal's  hat.  he  endeavoured  to 
awaken  a  more  permanent  respect  for  the 
clergy  as  a  body  by  instituting  a  series  of 
greatly- needed  ecclesiastical  reforms.  Con- 
spicuous among  his  measures  for  purging  the 
I  hurch  of  some  of  the  more  crying  abuses 
into  which  she  had  fallen  latterly  was  the 
suppression  of  several  of  the  smaller  monaa- 
and  the  devotion  of  the  funds  thus 
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obtained  to  the  establishment  of  Cardinal's 
College  (now  Christ  Church)  at  <  >xford,  and 
of  a  new  grammar  school  at  Ipswich,  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  sort  of  preparatory 
institution  for  the  university.  In  his  en- 
deavours to  raise  the  social  status  of  the 
Church,  and  to  make  her  ordained  sonants 
an  example  to  the  country  of  sound  learning 
and  morality  of  life,  Wolsey  was  compelled  to 
make  the  utmost  use  of  the  power  at  his 
command.  It  was  his  seal  in  this  matter 
that  led  him  to  hazard  a  breach  of  the  Statute 
of  Pnemunire  by  accepting  the  appointment 
of  papal  legate  "from  Leo  X.,  for  experience 
speedily  taught  him  that  the  authority  of 
an  ordinary  English  pit-late  was  quite  in- 
sufficient to  act  with  any  effect  against  the 
monasteries  and  other  strongholds  of  eccle- 
siastical corruption. 

Rapid  ls>vond  all  comparison  as  had  been 
Wolaev's  rise  to   the  position  of  the  most 
influential  subject  in  Europe,  his  fall  was 
fully  as  sudden  and  conspicuous.     My  the 
indecision   he  exhibited  in   the   matter  of 
Henry's  divorce,  he  not  only  lost  the  king's 
confidence,  but  excited  itgainst  himself  the 
disappointed   fury  of  Anne   Moleyn.  His 
enemies,  who  were  many  and  powerful,  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  to  revive  popular  indignation  against  him 
on  account  of  his  oppressive  taxation  and  his 
arbitrary  system  of  government.  Prosecuted 
in  1529  unde  r  the  Statute  of  Praemunire,  he 
had  to  resign  the  Great  Seal  and  retire  to  his 
see  of  Winchester.    This  evidence,  however, 
of  his  lost  influence,  was  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  jealous  vengeance  of  his  political 
rivals;  and.  though  he  received  several  kind 
messages  from  tho  king,  his  trouble*  were 
speedily  augmented  by  his  impeachment  in 
the  House  of  I,ords.  'The  faithful  devotion 
of  Wolsey's  servant.  Thomas  Cromwell,  and 
some  lingering  remnant  of  regard  in  Henry's 
heart  for  the  once  powerful  cardinal,  caused 
the  bill  to  be  thrown  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  the  Statute  of  Praemunire  was 
allowed  to   have  its  full   course,  and  all 
Wolsev's  property  was  declared  forfeited  to 
the  crown.    The  "fallen  minister  was  allowed 
subsequently  to  withdraw  to  his  diocese  of 
York  j  but  be  was  again  arrested  in  1530  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.    On  the  way  to 
Londou  to  meet  his  tiial  he  died  at  Leicester 
Abbcv  on  Nov.  29,  1530.     [Henry  VIII. ; 
Cromwell;  Chanmer  ;  Anne  Moleyn.] 

The  Stat<  Paver*  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  Mr. 
J  8  Brewer's  invaluable  Introductions,  (fire 
the  fullest  history  of  Wolsey's  administration 
and  perhai*  the  fairest  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter TTie  historians  of  the  sixteenth  ceutury. 
Hall  Holinshed,  and  Grafton,  aw  of  little  real 
value  for  Wolaey. 

Wolverhampton,  Henry  Fowleb,  Vis- 
corvr  <b.  1830).  entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  Wolverhampton  in  18*0.  In  1884  be  took 
office  as  Under-Secrelary  of  the  Home  Office  ; 
in  1886  he  became  Financial  Secretary  to  the 


Treasury,  and  was  swoin  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil In  1892  he  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Moaid,  and 
gained  great  increase  of  reputation  by  the 
skill  with  which  he  piloted  the  complicate i 
Paiish  Councils  Hill.  In  1894  he  was  Secre- 
tary for  India,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  1896  was  created  G.C.S.I.  He  be- 
came Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
in  1905,  and  was  appointed  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  in  1908. 

Wood,  Sik  Andrew,  of  Ijtrgs.  wtu  the 
first  great  naval  officer  Scotland  poss*-*s»>d. 
On  the  murder  of  James  III.  he  declared 
for  his  son  against  the  council.  In  1490  he 
captured  five  Knglish  vessels  with  only  two 
of  his  own  ;  and  subsequently  took  the  three 
ships  which  had  been  sent  under  tho  com- 
mand of  Stephen  Mall  to  avenge  the  insult. 

Wood,  Anthony  (A.  1632,  d.  1695:,  was 
an  antiquarian  of  great  research  and  industry. 
He  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
and  took  his  M  A.  degree  in  1652.  In  1674 
he  published  his  Ifutoiy  ani  Ahtiqmtu*  of 
Oxford,  the  copyright  of  which  was  purchased 
by  the  university,  a  work  which  was  subue- 
quently  continued  by  Gutch  in  1786.  In  loOl 
appeared  the  Athena-  Oioniense* :  au  exact 
History  of  all  the  Writers  and  Bishop*  *ho 
hare  had  their  Education  in  the  Vnivtrntu  of 
Oxford  from  W/0  to  1W5,  to  uhtch  are  addtd 
the  Fasti,  or  Annals  of  the  said  University.  An 
attack  on  Lord  Clarendon,  contained  in  this 
work,  procured  for  its  author  expulsion  from 
the  university,  and  he  was  afterwar-ls  cm- 
broiled  in  disputes  with  Mishop  Burnet. 

K  Rawliuson.  Life  of  Anthony  Wood  (B!i<3  * 
edition  of  the  Athene  is  the  beat). 
Woodfall,  William,  a  printer,  was  tried 
in  1770  for  publishing  J  unius's  "  Letter  to  the 
King."  The  right  of  the  jury  to  judge  of  the 
criminality  of  the  liWl  having  been  denied 
by  Ixml  Mansfield,  they  found  the  pn^ner 
guilty  of  "  printing  and  publishing  only.' 
Lord  Mansfield  was  severely  taken  to  Ufk 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  his  arbitrary  con- 
duct, but  the  question  was  not  se  ttled  uLti! 
twenty  years  after,  by  Fox's  Libel  Act. 
Hate  Trials,  vol.  xx. 

Wood's  Halfpence.  There  was  no 
mint  in  Ireland  in  1722,  and  there  being  a. 
want  of  small  coin,  and  a  groat  deal  of  l«a*e 
money  dating  from  the  times  of  ElizaW-th 
and  James  L,  a  patent  for  coining  copper 
money  was  granted  to  the  royal  mustres*,  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  and  by  her  sold  to  Wood, 
an  English  ironmonger.  He  was  to  be 
allowed  to  coin  £108,000  worth  of  halfpence 
and  farthings,  a  pound  of  copper  to  be  coined 
into  thirty  pence,  for  Ireland.  In  England 
twenty-three  pence  only  were  corned  from 
one  pound,  but  as  the  cost  of  transport  and 
an  import  duty  had  to  be  considered,  the  dif- 
ference was  not  really  unreasonable.  The 
gains  Wood  would  make  were  calculated  at 
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£4,000,  and  no  doubt  tho  nmount  of  copper  to 
be  put  in  circulation  was  excessive,  since 
about  £15,000  worth  would  have  been  enough. 
The  excitement  in  Ireland,  however,  was  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  real  importance  of 
the  matter.  The  Irish  House  of  Commons 
absurdly  enough  pretending  that  Ireland 
would  lose  £150  on  every  100  lbs.  of  copper 
coined  ;  it  was  also  intimated  th.it  the  coin 
as  actually  issued  was  delmsed.  Sir  Isaac- 
Newton,  however,  examined  it  and  found  it 
fully  as  good  as  was  required.  In  1723  tho 
■WD  to  be  eoined  was  reduced,  but  in  1724 
Swift's  lirapitr't  Letter*  appeared,  and  all 
Ireland,  including  even  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  unanimous  in 
refusing  the  new  halfpence.  Carteret  came 
over  and  attempted  to  prosecute  the  "  Drapier," 
but  the  grand  jury  not  only  ignored  tho 
indictment,  but  presented  all  persons  who 
had  accepted  the  new  coin.  At  bust  in  1725 
Walpole  gave  in  to  the  clamour  raised  in 
Ireland,  the  patent  was  revoked,  and  the 
Irish  Parliament  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  king.  Wood  got  3,000  guineas  for  eight 
v.  ars  as  compensation  from  the  Irish  Pension 
List,  but  under  a  false  name. 

Swift,  Th-apirr'*  IMtert  ;  Lecky.  Hint,  of  Eng.  ; 
J.radn*  of  Public  Opinion  «n  Ireland;  Cole,  H'aU 
yole ;  Cr&ik,  Life  of  8*ifl 

Woodstock,  Tin  Assize  or  (1184),  was 
tho  great  code  of  regulations  relating  to  the 
royal  forests,  issued  by  Henry  II.  It  was 
subsequently  considerably  modified  by  Magna 
ChartJt,  and  Henry  III.'s  Charter  of  the 
Forest.  The  Assize  of  Woodstock  is  the 
first  formal  Act  relating  to  the  forests  that  is 
in  existence.  The  Act  was  somewhat  less 
severe  than  the  legislation  on  the  subject 
under  William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  I. 
Hut  the  punishment  tor  breaches  of  this  law 
were  heavy,  and  it  wis  carried  out  with 
burdensome  rigour.  "And  this,"  says  Dr. 
Stuhbs,  "  is  altogether  the  pirt  of  his 
[Henry's]  legislation  that  savours  most 
strongly  of  tyranny."  The  Assize  carefully 
preserves  the  game  and  wood  of  tho  forest, 
ordors  a  jury  of  twelve  men  in  each  forest 
county  to  be  chosen  for  the  custody  of  vert 
and  venison,  and  requires  every  person  of 
twelve  yours  and  upwards  living  within  the 
bounds  of  the  forests  to  take  the  oath  of 
peace.  Death  was  to  be  the  penalty  for  a 
third  infraction  of  the  forest  laws.  [Further  in- 
formation given  under  Assize  ok  Woodstock.] 
Tu.-  Assim  i«  Kiveu  in  SttiMw.  Select  Charter,. 

Woodviile,  Edward,  Ia>ri>,  was  a  brother 
of  Edward  IV.'s  wife,  and  consequently  uncle 
to  tho  queen  of  Henry  VIJ.  He  obtained  a 
temporary  notoriety  >n  the  reign  of  this  latter 
monarch  by  his  expedition  at  the  head  of  400 
men  to  aid  the  Duke  of  Hritanny  in  14H8, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  positive  ordors 
against  the  desputch  from  England  of  any 
expedition  with  such  an  object.     Besides  ex- 


citing considerable  indignation  in  France,  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Lord  Woodviile  had 
the  effect  of  forcing  Henry  to  adopt  a  definite 
position  with  regard  to  the  dispute  between 
France  and  Britanny.  The  news  of  the 
French  victory  at  St.  Aubin  (July  28,  1488), 
and  of  the  death  of  Lord  Woodviile,  with 
tho  almost  total  destruction  of  the  small 
English  force  which  he  commanded,  raised 

Eublic  feeling  in  England  to  an  extent  which 
It  my  could  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  ;  and, 
although  there  continued  to  be  a  secret 
arrangement  with  Charles  VIII.  on  the 
subject,  a  supply  of  troops  was  at  once  sent 
to  the  aid  of  Britanny.  At  the  time  of  the 
ill-starred  expedition  which  ended  in  defeat 
and  slaughter  at  St.  Aubin,  Lord  Woodviile 
was  Crovemor  of  tho  Isle  of  Wight. 

Woodviile,  Elizabeth.  [Elizaheth 
Wooiiville.] 

Worcester,  Florence  or.  [Florence 
Of  Worcester.] 

Worcester,  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  or 
(rf.  1470),  was  a  strong  Yorkist  partisan.  He 
held  the  office  of  Treasurer  in  1452,  and  early 
in  Edward  IV.'s  reign  was  made  Constable, 
and  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelties. 
He  was  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1467,  and 
held  other  important  offices.  In  1470,  on  the 
restoration  of  Henry  VI.,  he  was  captured, 
and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  Ho  was  illus- 
trious for  his  learning  and  his  patronage  of 
learned  men :  he  translated  many  works  into 
English,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in 
travel  and  study. 

Worcester,  Thomas  Pekcv,  Earl  of 
('/.  1403),  was  the  younger  brother  of  Henry 
Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  French  wars.  He 
afterwards  Income  Steward  of  the  Household 
to  Richard  II.,  who  created  him  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester. He  joined  Henry  of  I*incastcr,  but 
in  1403  took  part  in  his  brother's  reln-llion 
against  him.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  beheaded  two  days  after. 

Worcester,  William  ok  {d.  circa  1480), 
a  physician,  wrote  the  Annate  of  England  from 
1.1S4  to  litis,  which  were  subsequently  con- 
tinued by  another  hand  to  1491.  It  has  been 
published  by  Hearne. 

Worcester,  The  Battle  of  (Sept.  3, 
1051),  was  fought  between  the  Scottish  and 
Parliamentarians  during  the  unsuccessful 
expedition  of  Charles  II.  to  England  previous 
to  tho  Restoration.  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar 
and  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  by  Cromwell, 
Charles  made  a  sudden  movement  southwards 
in  January,  hoping  to  cut  off  a  portion  of 
the  English  army,  which  lay  south  of  tho 
Forth.  Cromwell  thereupon  moved  north- 
wards towurds  Perth,  and  so  left  open  the 
way  to  England.  The  king  promptly  hastened 
across  the  frontier,  and  advanced  rapidly  to 
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Wotceitcr,  which  he  entered  on  Aug.  22. 
There  he  lay  inactively,  and  allowed  Crom- 
well to  overtake  him.  The  Parliamentary 
army  attacked  in  two  divisions,  connected  by 
a  bridge  of  IxiaUs  Fleetwood  on  the  west 
l»nnk  of  the  Severn,  Cromwell  marching  on 
the  ea*t  l»nk  u|>on  the  town  itself.  Charles 
first  attacked  Cromwell,  but  without  success, 
and  h«-  wan  driven  l»ck  into  the  town,  where 
the  two  divisions  of  the  enemy  met,  and  drove 
the  Koyalists  through  the  street*.  They 
made  no  attempt  to  rally,  and  the  war  soon 
came  to  an  end. 

Carlyle,  CromvtU't  Utter*. 

Worcester,  The  City  and  Borough  of. 
haw,  perhaps,  had  a  more  disturlxd  history 
than  any  town  in  England.  From  804,  when 
it  wan  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
its  annals  present  a  long  series  of  sieg.-», 
burnings,  and  captures.  Rebuilt  by  Ethelred, 
it  was  retaken  by  Hardicanuto  in  1041.  In 
1074  it  was  occupied  by  the  barons  of  Here- 
ford, and  a  conspiracy  against  William 
crushed.  The  cathedral,  founded  by  Bishop 
Oswald  in  983  on  the  ruins  of  a  previous 
building,  was  destroyed  by  fin;.  It  was  re- 
built by  Bishop  Wuistan  in  1084,  but  again 
suffered  twice  from  fire,  anil  was  repaired 
and  reconsecrated  in  1280.  During  the 
troubles  of  Stephen's  reign  Worcester  was 
plundered  by  the  Empres*,  and  besieged  by 
the  king,  and  again  by  his  son,  Eustace. 
Hugh  of  Mortimer  held  the  castle  against 
Henry  II.  in  1157.  A  council  was  held  there 
in  1240.  In  Henry  IIl.'s  reign  it  became  a 
stronghold  of  the  baronial  party,  the  king 
being  taken  there  nfter  the  Iwittle  of  l«ewes. 
Worcester  was  plundered  in  1401  by  Owen 
filendower,  who  held  it  until  driven  off  by 
Henry  IV.  In  1642  it  was  takt  n  by  Prince 
Kupert,  but  was  recovered  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians under  Colonel  Fienncs  in  tin-  same 
vear.  Lastlv,  Charles  II.  was  deflated  there 
in  Sept.,  1661. 

Green,  Anti-iuitif*  of  W orctM <r ;  Nash,  H'or- 
cr*Ur>hiit. 

Worms,  The  Treaty  or  (Sept.  17,  174.*?), 
Wiu»  signed  by  England,  Austria,  and  Sar- 
dinia. After  the  Wtle  of  Dcttingen  in  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  negotiations 
for  peace  were  set  on  foot,  but  were  abruptly 
broken  off  owing  to  the  desire  of  England  to 
carry  on  the  war  witli  France.  Accordingly 
the  treaty  was  signed  at  Worms  on  Sept.  13. 
It  was  negotiated  by  Carteret  without  re- 
ference to  the  ministers  at  home,  and  they 
accordingly  refused  to  ratify  a  separate  and 
secret  convention  bv  which  Maria  Theresa 
was  to  be  supplied  with  a  subsidy  of  £300,000 
a  year  as  long  as  "  the  necessity  of  her  affairs 
shall  require."  The  treaty  agreed  to  assure 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the  European 
balance ;  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  to  have  a 
yearly  subsidy  of  £200.000  from  England, 
the  cession  of  the  Vigcvenese  from  Austria, 


and  the  command  of  the  allied  in  Italy.  <m 
condition  that  he  should  brinif  to  th-  fkk 
an  army  of  45,000.  and  nuounce  his  pn-tft- 
sions  to  the  Milanese.  This  alliance  u.< 
by  the  league  of  Frankfurt,  of  which  tv 
most  important  members  were  b  ranee  an"! 
Prussia. 

Koch  and  Schoell,  Tmtltt  ie  Pj'j  ;  Am*:*, 
H aria  Tntrcna. 

Wotton,  Ok-  Nicholas  [b.  1497.  d.  I5f7. 
was  employed  by  Thomas  Cromwell  ,  1537  to 
arrange  the  marriage  of  Henry-  VIII.  an»i 
Anne  of  Cleves.    Made  I»ean  of  Canterbury 
and  York  by  Henry,  who  had  a  high  ©pini<  n 
of  his  abilities,  he  was  named  one  of  th»- 
council  of  executors  appointed  by  the  tun:'* 
will,  and  subsequently  became  a  trusted  ser- 
vant of  Marv,  for  whom  he  discovered  tfaf 
plot  of  Sir  I  ienrv  Dudley  (1550).      In  thr 
siime  year  he  laid  bare  a  conspiracy  to  s»u*- 
Calais,  and  averted  the  danger  for  th<-  moment. 
In  1558  he  waB  one  of  the  English  reprv«»»nU- 
tives  in  the  discussion  of  a  proj>osed  pea<e 
with  France,  which  toi»k  place  at  Cercamp. 
and  in  the  following  year  was  present  at  the 
negotiations  at  Cambray,  while  in  156-5  h>- 
was  sent  to  Hrugcs  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
the  suppression  of  English  pirates  who  wrir 
alleged  to  lie  doing  great  damage    to  the 
Sjwnish  shipping.    Dr.  Wotton  was  offend 
the  primacy  in  1559  liefore  the  appointment 
of  Archbishop  Parker,  but  refused  it.  knowing 
that  he  was  no  theologian,  and  that  •'more 
than  administrative  ability  and  knowhsiire  of 
the  world  was  at  this  time  required  in  the 
primate." 

Lloyd.  Wort  hit* ;  Tytler,  Fag.  umirr  E*  ft 
and  Mary. 

Wray,  Sir  Christoi-her  [d.  1592).  one  of 
the  favourite  judges  of  Queen  Eli/als  th,  was 
an  active  member  of  Parliament  during  the 
reign  of  Mary,  and  up  to  1571,  when  he  was 
chosen  Speaker.  In  1572  he  was  made  » 
judge,  and  two  years  Liter  became  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  which  capacity 
he  presided  at  the  trial  of  Secretary  Davison. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  calls  him  "  a  most  reverend 
judge,  of  profound  and  judicial  knowledge, 
accompanied  with  a  ready  and  singular  capa- 
city, grave  and  sensible  elocution,  and  con- 
tinual and  admirable  patience." 
Fow,  Judyri  of  England. 

Wright,  Sir  Nathan  A.  1654.  if.  1721, 
was  tailed  to  the  bar  in  1677.  He  assisted  ;»t 
the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops.  In  1697  he 
was  created  King's  Sergeant.  On  the  dis- 
missal of  Somers,  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  In  1702  we  find 
him  addressing  the  commission  whuh  hid 
h»-cn  appointed  to  frame  the  union  with  Scot- 
land. He  rendered  himself  objectionable  by 
his  partisanship  of  the  Church.  He  was 
restricted  to  silence  in  the  I'pper  House, 
where  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  Speaker, 
for  want  of  a  peerage.    We  find  him  accused 
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of  leaving  out.  in  his  list  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  all  who  were  not  of  Tory  politics. 
He  was  removed  in  1705.  Mr.  Wyon  says 
of  him  that  "his  legal  acquirements  were 
below  the  requisite  standard,  and  his  cha- 
racter for  meanness  and  avarice  ill-qualified 
him  to  preside  over  the  most  august  assembly 
in  the  kingdom."    [Someus  ;  Cowpek.] 

Burnet.  HM.  of  hit  0*n  Tim* ,-  Wjron,  Reian 
of  <Ju«ni  Ann*. 

Wright,  William,  a  doctor  of  law,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 1..  and 
is  famous  as  being  Henry's  first  envoy 
to  Rome  respecting  his  projected  divorce 
from  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Wright's  mis- 
sion was  entirely  without  any  tangible 
results,  and  the  facts  that  (1)  Clement  VII. 
was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
Charles  V.,  and  (2)  that  Henry's  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  the  divorce  had  not  reached  the 
decided  stage  they  attained  a  little  later, 
naturally  prevented  Wright  from  doing  much 
more  than  preparing  the  papal  mind  for  a 
favourable  reception  of  Henry's  wishes. 

Writ*,  Parliamkntahy,  are  addressed  to 
the  sheriff  of  a  county  directing  him  to  cause 
to  be  elected  a  member  or  members  to  the 
Houho  of  Commons  in  case  of  a  general 
election  or  vacancy.  They  issue  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  House,  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  Speaker.  The  first  in- 
stance of  a  writ  of  summons  in  their  later 
form  is  in  1213,  when  the  king  directed  that 
four  discreet  men  should  be  returned  from 
each  shire  ad  foquendum  nobttcum  dt  negottU 
teijui  nottri,  and  at  tho  same  date  four  men 
and  the  reeve  were  summoned  from  the 
township  or  demesne.  It  was  not  until  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that  Parlia- 
ment assumed  its  final  form,  and  that  tho 
possibility  of  the  merchant*  and  lawyers  being 
summoned  as  s<|inrute  sub-estates  ceased. 
01  the  other  estates  of  the  realm,  writs  of 
summons  were  addressed  in  the  times  of 
Henry-  III.  and  Edward  I.  to  a  certain  select 
number  of  hereditary  barons,  who.  in  con- 
junction with  the  prelates,  formed,  bv  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  House 
of  Ix>rds.  The  form  of  the  early  Parlia- 
mentary writs  illustrates  very  clearly  the 
different  functions  of  tho  three  estates.  The 
magnates  are  usually  summoned  ad  trut- 
taudum  ;  the  Commons,  ad  cmtauletidunt  rt 
eonnrntiendum,  that  is,  the  latter  body  are 
regarued  as  having  inferior  powers.  Prelates 
wen'  summoned  dt  fide  tt  dtiecttonr ;  lords 
temporal,  de  fide  tt  homayw  or  de  ho  may  to 
tt  tiftantia.  Writs  of  summons  to  the  Com- 
mons are  important  in  the  qualifications 
introduced,  which  vary  from  the  formula  "de 
di*crrtiomfm*  et  Ugaltoni.hu*"  of  1275  to  the 
qualification  that  memWr*  should  )a>  "  t/iadht 
etnttot,"  or  1*  Itcd  knights,  introduced  in 
1340.    loiter  changes  depend  upon  the  elec- 


tion Acts  in  force  at  different  periods,  such 
as  those  imposing  a  property  qualification  on 
electors,  and  directing  the  methods  of  election. 
8tubba.  t'omt.  U\*t..  cha.  xt.  and  xx.  For 
specimen*  of  Parli.tneuMry  writs,  see  Stubbs. 
Seltct  Charter*,  and  Pal«rave,  Parliawentary 
H  r«» ;  see  also  May.  Parlinmtntary  Praetic* 

Wroth.,  Sik  Thomas,  was  sent  to  Ireland 
(1564j  as  a  special  commissioner,  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold,  to  in- 
quire into  the  complaints  which  had  been 
made  against  the  English  army.  He  had 
previously  been  employed  on  diplomatic  mis- 
sions in  Germany,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  Edward  VI. 's  '*  device "  for 
altering  the  succession  in  favour  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey. 

Wroth  am  Heath,  Th  r  Battle  of  (Jan., 
1554),  resulti-d  in  the  defeat  of  the  Kentish 
insurgents  under  Sir  Henry  Isley  bv  Jx>rd 
Abergavenny.  Wrotham  is  a  small  town 
near  Sevenoaks  in  Kent. 

Wnlfhelm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
923-942,  was  translated  from  Wells.  His 
episcopate  saw  the  commencement  of  the 
movement  in  favour  of  monasticistn  and  rigid 
celibacy,  which  was  to  agitate  the  Church  in 
the  reigns  of  his  immediate  successors. 
William  of  Malmesbnry  |  Hook,  Ar 


Wulfhere,  King  of  Mercia  (659—675), 
was  the  son  of  Pendii  and  brother  of  Peada. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  Uswiu  of  North- 
umbria  assumed  the  government  of  Mercia, 
but  in  659  tho  Northumbrian  yoke  was 
shaken  off  and  Wulfhere  proclaimed  king. 
He  was  successful  in  his  wars  against  Wessex, 
and  having  conquered  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
granted  it  to  Ethel wald  of  Sussex.  He 
carried  on  the  work  of  conversion  begun 
by  Peada,  and  founded  the  bishopric  yf 
Lichfield,  line  of  his  daughters  was  St. 
Werburgh. 

Bede,  £cc(«*.  Hurt. ;  Hook,  An  i.  hop*. 

Wulfred,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
805 — 832.  was  chosen  on  the  death  of  Ethel- 
hard.  "  He  was."  says  Dean  Hook,  "a  good, 
easy,  prudent  niun ;  equally  intent  on  serving 
his  "own  family  and  on  improving  the  property 
and  estates  of  the  chapter  and  the  see."  And 
this  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  him,  for  though 
he  held  the  archbishopric  for  more  than 
twentv-six  years,  he  did  nothing  worthy  of 
record". 

of  Worcester  |  Hook.  A  rchhUhop*. 


Wyatt,  Bib  Thomas  (d.  April  11,  1554), 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  poet. 
In  Jan.,  1554,  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  relsdlion  against  Mary,  though  he 
is  said  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  the  plot.  The  insurrection  which 
was  caused  by  national  discontent  at  the  con- 
templated marriage  of  Mary  with  Philip  of 
Spain,  had  for  its  object  the  deposition  of  the 
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queen  in  favour  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
and  Courtenuy,  Earl  of  Devon.  JSir  Thomas 
Wyatt  was  charged  with  the*  duty  of  rais- 
ing Kent,  and  so  well  did  he  perform  his 
mission,  that  Kent  was  the  only  part  of  the 
country  where  the  rebellion  assumed  at  all 
formidable  dimensions.  "  He  excited,"  says 
Mr.  Lingard,  "the  applause  of  his  very  ad- 
versaries by  the  secrecy  and  address  with 
which  he  organised  the  rising,  and  by  the 
spirit  and  perseverance  with  which  he  con- 
ducted the  enterprise."  A  delay,  however, 
in  taking  possession  of  London,  proved  fatal 
to  Wyatt's  success :  and  after  a  sharp  en- 
gagement he  found  himself  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  Temple  liar  to  Sir  Maurice  Burke- 
ley.  After  his  capture  he  implicated  Cour- 
tenay  by  his  confessions;  but  though 
••very  endeavour  was  made  to  extort  from 
him  a  full  revelation,  ho  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  buy  his  life  at  the  price  of  an  accu- 
sation of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  which  was 
what  her  enemies,  with  Bishop  Gardiner  at 
their  head,  were  labouring  to  obtain  ;  and  at 
the  last  moment  retracted  what  he  had  said 
concerning  Courtenay's  guilt. 


r,  Anna!*;  Xoaille*,  Ambatadn  en  A»gie- 
loin;  Lingard,  Wurt.  of  Eng.;  Froude,  Hut.  of 
Bftf. 

Wycliffe,  John,  was  born  al>out  the  year 
1320,  or  a  little  later.  Leland,  the  antiquary, 
names  his  birthplace  as  Ipreswel,  or  Hips- 
well,  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  and  states 
that  he  derived  hi*  origin  from  the  family 
which  held  tho  lordship  of  Wycliffe-on-Tees. 
It  was  this  connection  plainly  that  drew  him 
to  Balliol  College,  <  >xford,  which  had  been 
founded  by  John  Halliol,  of  Barnard  Castle, 
on  the  borders  of  Durham,  in  the  preceding 
century.  By  an  old  mistake,  Wycliffe  has 
)>ecn  described  as  first  a  commoner  of  Queen's 
College,  and  a  confusion  (as  it  appears)  with 
:i  namesake,  makes  him  fellow  and  seneschal 
of  Merton.  In  all  probability,  however,  he 
remained  a  member  of  Balliol  until  he  was 
chosen  master  of  the  college  some  time  after 
1356.  but  not  later  than  1360.  In  1361  he 
was  instituted  to  tho  college  living  of  Filling- 
ham,  near  Lincoln,  and  shortly  afterwards 
resigned  the  mastership.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  given  up  his  work  as 
a  teacher  in  Oxford,  for  we  find  him  renting 
rooms  at  Queen's  College,  doubtless  with  this 
object,  at  various  dates  between  1363  and 
1380.  But  in  this  interval — if  wo  are  to  ac- 
cept a  view  now  nearly  universally  credited, 
which  rests  indeed  upon  abundant  contain* 
porary  evidence,  but  which  none  the  less  may 
have  arisen  from  the  confusion  al*>ve  referred 
to  with  the  other  John  Wycliffe,  of  Merton — 
the  future  Reformer  was  nominated  by  Arch- 
bishop  I  slip  in  1365,  warden  of  bis  founda- 
tion of  Canterbury  Hall,  the  Rite  of  which 
now  forms  a  ]>ortion  of  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
Wycliffe  and  three  fellows,  secular  clergy- 
men, were  appointed  in  the  place  of  three 


monks  whose  position  in  the  hall  had  !>*t.  * 
source  of  disturbance;  but  in  1307  1  ilij.>'» 
successor,  Archbishop  Ijonghum,  h:*:  -  "  i 
monk,  expelled  Wycliffe  and  the  ftdlows  «  b- 
had  entered  with  him,  and  substituted  regular 
clergymen.  Wycliffe  appealed  to  }L>>nx-  ; 
judgment  was  given  against  him  in  1309  ani 
published  in  1370,  and  the  sentence  was  en- 
forced by  royal  writ  in  1372.  His  B\nu? 
of  Fillingham  he  exchanged  in  136S  l<-r 
Ludgershall,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1 37 1 
he  was  presented  by  the  crown  to  the  r»-*  toiy 
of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death. 

During  these  years  Wycliffe  had  written 
a   variety    of    scholastic    tn«tiee«  ;  then, 
turning  to  theology,  he  had  devoted  him-elf 
in  particular  to  expanding  and  applying  his 
theory  of  the  divine  government,  known  to 
us  as  the  doctrine  of  dominion.    He  erected 
a  sort  of  theocratic   feudalism  where  eai  h 
man  "held"  of  God,  without  the  intorpo«i- 
tion  of  any  mesne  lord,  and  where  "  frrace  " 
or  "  charity  "  was  the  sole  indispensable  con- 
dition of  tenure.    When  Wycliffe  went  on  t- 
explain  that  the  universal  power  claimed  bv 
the  Pope  coidd  only  belong  by  right  to  the 
"  Lord-in-chief,"  who  had  never  delegate! 
his   authority   in   that   sense  to    man.  it 
was  evident  that   in  the  doctrinaire  might 
be   found  one  able  to  do  good  service  to 
his  country,  especially  at  a  time  when  Ens- 
land  was  pressed   by  demands   for  tribute 
to  the   Pope,  and   overrun   by   his  emis- 
saries.   Accordingly  we  find  that  Wv<  litfe 
was  made  chaplain'  to  the  king  ;  in  1 366  h» 
wrote  against  the  papal  cbiim,  and  in  1374 
acted  as  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  at 
the  conference  held  at  Bruges,  with  the  object 
of  settling  the  disputed  question  of  •*  pr»vi- 
sionf."    Wycliffe  now  appears  as  a  hearty 
co-operator  with  John  of  Gaunt,  though  it 
should  seem  that  the  only  point  they  had  in 
common  was  a  desire  to  repress  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  endowed  clergy.  Through 
this  connection  rather  tlian  from  any  serioti* 
charge  of  incorrect  doctrine,  Wycliffe  was 
cited   by   William    Courtenay,    Bishop  of 
Ixmdon,  a  declared  opponent  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  to  appear  before  him  at  St.  Paul's 
in  Feb..  1377  ;  but  the  trial  broke  up  in  an 
undignified  quarrel  between  John,  who  ac- 
companied Wycliffe,  and  the  bishop.  Wy- 
cliffe's  teaching,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  especially  as  to  the 
temporalities,   had  already  reached  Rome : 
and  a  few  months  later  a  series  of  bulls  were 
directed  against  him  by  Gregory  XI.  But 
the  king's  death  in  June  delayed  their  execu- 
tion, and  the  attempted  action  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  thwart. d  for  som« 
time  by  the    independent   attitude  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.    Meantime  Wycliffe 
published  his  answer  to  the  papal  accusation. 
At  length,  in  the  spring  of  137*.  he  had 
to  appear  at  Lambeth;  but  here  again  the 
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session  was  interrupted  by  an  uproar  of  the 
who  resented  the  intrusion  of  papal 
and  Wycliffe  was  simply  forbidden  to 
lecture  upon  the  subjects  which  had  given 
offence.  The  Great  Schism,  however,  which 
began  in  the  same  year,  exasperated  his 
opposition  to  the  papacy.  He  went  further 
than  before,  and  ventured  to  dispute  the  doc- 
trine of  transuhstantiation.  He  turned  from 
the  clergy  to  the  commonalty,  and  began  to 
address  them  in  English  tracts ;  he  denounced 
tb»'  papacy,  the  monastic,  and  now  particu- 
larly the  mendicant,  orders.  He  planned 
and  mainly  executed,  with  the  help  of  John 
Purvey  and  other  friends,  u  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  English,  the  first  complete 
version  ever  attempted,  which  was  quickly 
spread  abroad  in  innumerable  copies ;  at  least 
I6A  manuscripts  of  it,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
have  come  down  to  us,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  measures  taken  by  the  Church  for  its 
suppression.  He  sent  out  his  disciples,  the 
4 'poor  priests,"  to  preach  his  doctrines 
throughout  the  country.  But  the  hostility 
among  the  leading  churchmen  aroused  by 
these  movements  was  much  more  languid  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  A  vigorous 
attack  was  made  upon  his  principal  ad- 
herents in  Oxford,  Nicholas  Hereford,  Re- 
pyngdon,  Ashton,  and  Bedemun,  in  1382, 
and  they  were  induced  to  recant.  But  tho 
heresiarch  himself  was  hardly  at  all  molested, 
though  his  doctrines  were  condemned  by  the 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  by  a  provincial 
council  held  at  the  Blackfriars  in  London,  in 
May,  138*2  :  it  is  said  also  that  he  had  to  ap- 
pear in  person  at  another  council  at  Oxford  in 
November  of  that  year ;  but  no  sentence  was 
passed  upon  him.  He  retired  unmolested  to 
Lutterworth  and  died  there  from  a  paralysis  on 
Dec.  31,  1384.  Wycliffe  was  a  strenuous  and 
conscientious  if  in  some  respects  injudicious, 
advocate  of  Church  reform.  So  far  he  was  in 
unison  with  i>erhups  a  majority  of  the  earnest 
clergy  of  his  day.  With  the  Franciscans  he 
fmnd  a  chief  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Church  in  the  excessive  possession  of  temporal 
goods  by  the  clergy.  He  parted  company  with 
them,  us  with  all  loyal  Catholics,  when  ho 
sought  to  reform  the  doctrinal  system,  and 
to  destroy  almost  everything  upon  which  tho 
sacerdotal  principle  was  based.  But  by  this 
very  course  of  teaching  he  attached  the  mul- 
titude to  him,  weary  as  it  was  of  the  perfunc- 
tory ministrations  of  a  corrupt  order.  It  is 
in  his  English  works,  his  short,  robust  tracts 
and  sermons — far  more  than  in  his  Litin  ones, 
which,  although  of  a  high  interest,  are  but 
too  plainly  the  products  of  a  declining  and  ar- 
tificial period  of  scholasticism— that  Wycliffe 
shows  his  real  genius ;  and  he  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  invented  English  prose  as  a  i 
vehicle  of  literary  exposition.  His  infiuence 
was  permanent,  though  not  js-rhaps  very 
extensive;  but  the  fact  which  makes  him  a 
true  herald  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 


was  his  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual conscience  before  God  and  against 
any  human  intermediary  whatsoever. 

Biographies,  by  J.  Lewi*  (2ud  ed.,  Oxford, 
1820),  Professor  O.  V.  Lechler  (18731,  and  A.  R. 
Pennington  (1884!  ;  also  in  Shirley's  introduc- 
tion to  the  Vateiculi  Zuaniorum  (Roll*  Series)  , 
and  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  introduction  to  his 
Ei  •>''>•*.  Work*  of  Wyclif.  The  two  last  are  of 
special  value.  Wycline's  English  works  have 
been  published  by  T.  Arnold  (3  volumes)  and 
Matthew  (1  volume).  His  Latin  works,  of  which 
hitherto  little  more  than  the  Trinlogu*  has 
seen  the  light  (ed.  Lechler),  are  now  iu  course 
of  publication  by  the  Wyclif  Society. 

[k  l.  p.] 

Wykeham, ,  William  or  (4.1324,  d.  1404), 
was  born  at  Wykoham  in  Hampshire.  He 
long  served  Edward  III.  in  the  capacity  of 
surveyor  of  works,  and  built  for  him  many 
noble  edifices,  Windsor  Castle  among  the 
number.  He  became  warden  of  the  forests 
south  of  the  Trent,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal 
President  of  the  Council,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  at  length  Chancellor  in  1367.  In 
1371  he  was  driven  from  court,  and  his 
temporalities  seized  on  charges  of  corruption, 
which  were  subsequently  proved  to  be  un- 
founded. On  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  he 
was  restored  to  favour,  but  took  little  further 
part  in  public  affairs  till  1389,  when  he  was 
induced,  much  against  his  inclination,  to 
accept  again  tho  office  of  Chancellor.  He  held 
the  Great  Seal  for  two  years  and  a  half,  during 
which  period  tranquillity  and  good  govern- 
ment prevailed.  In  1391  he  retired  from 
public  life,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
administration  of  his  diocese,  and  the  found- 
ing and  endowing  of  the  noble  establish- 
ments of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  St. 
Mary,  Winchester.  Wykeham  was  a  man 
of  such  a  blameless  life  that  one  of  his 
contem]K)raries  said  that  his  enemies  in 
attacking  him  were  trying  to  find  a  knot  in 
a  rush. 

Wykes,  Thomas,  Canon  of  Osney  fjlor. 
circa  1250;,  was  the  author  of  a  chronicle 
otherwise  incorrectly  called  Chronica*  Na/i*- 
ftajrtmeif  Mona*tern,  covering  the  period  128!) 
to  1304.  Only  the  part  dealing  with  the 
struggles  between  Henry  III.  and  the  barons 
is  of  much  value.  The  chronicle  has  Isen 
published  by  Gale  in  the  second  volume  of 
Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptore;  1687,  and  by 
Mr.  Luard  in  the  Annate*  Monatttci,  vol.  iv. 
(Rolls  Series). 

Wymund,  a  monk  of  Pumess,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Man  (1134).  As  soon  as  he  had 
obtained  this  position  ho  gave  out  that  he 
was  a  son  of  Angus,  Earl  of  Morav,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Malcolm  MacHcth,  and, 
supported  by  the  Norwegian  King  of  the 
Isles,  and  by  Somerlaed  of  Argyle,  whose 
<laughter  he  had  married,  invaded  Scotland, 
causing  great  trouble  to  David,  who,  however, 
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at  length  took  him  prisoner  (1137},  and  con- 
fined him  in  the  castle  of  Roxburgh.  He  wag 
liberated,  and  made  Earl  of  Hons  by  Malcolm 
IV.  (1157).  Mr.  Robertson  considers  that 
Wymund  and  Malcolm  MacHeth  were  two 
different  jwople. 

Wyndham,  Sir  William  (A.  1687.  d. 
1740;,  Hat  for  the  county  of  Somerset  (1710), 
and  in  1713  became  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, lie  was  a  follower  of  Bolingbroke'a, 
and  introduced  in  the  House  that  Schism  Act 
which  drove  Oxford  from  office.  In  Boling- 
broke's  projected  ministry  he  waB  to  have 
been  head  of  the  commission  of  the  Privy 
Seal.  Wyndham 's  Jacobitism  had  at  any  rate 
the  merit  of  sincerity.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.  he  was  dismissed  from  office.  In 
Opposition  he  vigorously  opposed  the  procla- 
mation for  a  new  Parliament,  for  which  he 
was  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker,  and  defended 
the  fallen  ministry.  In  1715,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Jacobito  insurrection  in  the  north, 
he  was  promptly  arrested,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Bolingbroke  informs  us  that  he 
and  Loid  Lansdownc  were  the  onlv  two  men 
who  could  possibly  have  organised^  an  insur- 
rection in  the  west  of  England,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  held  the  threads  of  the  con- 
spiracy. On  his  release  ho  continued  until 
his  death  a  vigorous  opponent  of  Walpole,  his 
eloquence,  which  was  very  great,  being  espe- 
cially directed  against  that  statesman.  He 
was  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Tory  part 
of  the  composite  Opposition.  His  best 
speech  was  made  in  1734  against  the 
Septennial  Act.  In  1739  he  announced 
that  he  ami  his  friends  were  going  to  secede 
from  the  House,  and  solemnly  took  leave 
of  it  for  ever.  But  the  manoeuvre  was 
not  a  success,  and  the  Opposition  returned 
to  their  places.  It  was  generally  believed 
at  the  time  that  Wyndham  wished  to  play 
the  jiart  of  a  political  martyr,  and  be  sent  to 
the  Tower.  "  As  a  statesman,"  says  Lord 
Stanhope,  "  he  wanted  only  a  better  cause, 
a  longer  life,  and  the  lustre  'of  official  station 
for  perfect  fame.  His  oratory,  more  official 
and  stately  than  Pulteney's,  and,  perhaps, 
less  ready,  was  not  less  effective." 

Wynendaal,  Skirmish  at  (1708),  was 

one  of  the  episodes  of  the  siege  of  Lille 
during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
On  S.  pt.  27  a  hutfe  convoy  departed  from 
Ostend  for  the  English  army.  Ijamotte, 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  French  cavalry, 
hastened  to  intercept  it  towards  evening  at 
Wynendaal,  near  which  the  road  passes 
through  a  wood.  He  found  the  wood,  how- 
ever, occupied  by  an  officer  named  Webb, 
with  6,000  men,  supported  towards  the  end 
of  the  action  by  Cadogan,  with  some  squad- 
rons of  horse,  who  drove  off  the  enemy  at  all 
points.  The  convoy  arrived  safely  at  the 
English  camp. 


X 

Xiphilinus  was  a  Greek  monk  who  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  who  has  left  us 
an  epitome  of  several  of  the  lost  works  of  Iho 
Cassius.  from  which  we  get  considerable 
information  concerning  the  early  history  of 
Britain. 


Yandaboo,  Treaty  of.  [Birmem 
War] 

Yarmouth,  Sophia  i>k  Walmoov, 
Covntess  ok  [d.  1765),  was  a  mistro*  of 
George  II.  He  had  known  her  in  Hanover, 
and  shortly  after  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline 
she  was  brought  to  England,  and  created 
Countess  of  Yarmouth — "  the  last  instance.'" 
says  Stanhope,  "in  our  annals  of  a  British 
peerage  bestowed  on  a  royal  mistress.  Her 
character  was  quiet  and  inoffensive,  and 
though  she  did  not  at  first  possess,  she  gradu- 
ally gained  considerable  influence  over  the 
king."  She  was  summoned  when  George  was 
found  dead,  and  bv  a  codicil  to  that  kind's 
will  was  bequeathed"  £10,000.  [George  1 1  ] 
Hervey,  Mrmoir: 

Yaxted,  Francis  (d.  1565),  one  of  the 
household  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  em- 
ployed by  her  in  various  confidential  mia>ions, 
the  details  of  which  he  invariably  betrayed  to 
Elizabeth's  minister.  In  1565  he  wms  sent 
to  Philip  of  Spain  to  obtain  the  aid  of  that 
monarch  against  the  English  queen,  and  was 
drowned  on  his  way  back  in  charge  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  he  was  conveying  as  a 
present  from  Spain  to  Mary.  "  Yaxted,'*  says 
Mr.  Froude,  "  was  a  conspirator  of  the  kind 
most  dangerous  to  his  employers-— vain, 
loud,  and  confident,  fond  of  boasting  of  hifl 
acquaintance  with  kings  and  princes,  and 
4  promising  to  bring  to  a  good  end  whatsoever 
should  be  committed  to  him.'  " 

Yelverton,  Sir  Christopher  (d.  1612), 
who  had  on  several  occasions  distinguished 
himself  by  his  Parliamentary  speeches  in 
favour  of  the  restriction  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative within  due  limits,  was  in  1597  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  By  his 
conduct  while  holding  his  office  he  managed  to 
regain  the  favour  of  the  queen,  which  he  had 
forfeited  by  his  previous  speeches,  and  in 
l'J02  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Queen's 
Bench.  His  character  is  described  as  that  of 
"  a  gentleman,  a  learned  man.  and  a  lawyer  : 
one  that  will  deliver  his  mind  with  perspi- 
cuous reason  and  great  comeliness.'' 
Foss,  Judge*. 

Yeomanry,  Tub  (England),  was  the 
name  given  to  a  force  of  volunteer  cavalry, 
first  raised  in  1761,  and  embodied  in  1797, 
when  numerous  regiments  were  formed.  In 
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1814,  when  the  Volunteers  •were  disbanded, 
many  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  were  allowed 
to  exist,  under  regulations  providing  that 
they  should  be  ealled  out  for  short  periods  of 
exercise  every  year.  In  11)00  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  was  raised  for  service  in  the  Boer 
War.  By  the  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces 
Aet,  19071  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  became  the 
cavalry  of  the  Territorial  Army  (q.v.). 

Yeomanry,  Tub  (Ireland),  were  em- 
bodied in  Sept.,  1796,  as  the  Militia  could 
not  bo  trusted  in  so  dangerous  a  time.  The 
government  being  afraid  of  a  religious  war, 
had  long  refused  the  applications  of  tho 
gentry  to  be  allowed  to  raise  men  at  their 
own  expense,  but  could  not  refuse  any  longer. 
The  Orangemen  entered  largely  into  these 
corps,  of  which  Dublin  alono  raised  four 
regiments  of  foot  and  four  troops  of  horse. 
Thirty  thousand  men  were  soon  under  arms, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  Protestants.  It  was 
the  Yeomanry  who  effected  the  disarmament 
of  Ulster  in  1797,  and  to  them  more  than  to 
any  other  fort  e  was  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  of  1798  due.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied  that  their  free  use  of  the  lush,  the 
picket,  and  the  pitchcap  may  have  prevented 
the  insurgents  from  laying  down  their  arms, 
and  led  to  many  of  the  cruelties  committed  by 
the  peaaantry. 

Froude,  Engluk  in  Inland. 

Yonge,  Sir  William  (d.  17')*)),  was  the 
eldest  BOO  and  successor  of  Sir  Walter  Yongc, 
Bart., of  (  ulloden,  near  Honiton,  in  Devonshire. 
He  was  elected  mcml>er  for  Honiton  at  the 
beginning  of  George  I.'s  reign,  and  succeeded 
to  his  father's  estates  in  1731.  In  1717  ho 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  examining 
the  debts  due  to  the  army;  in  1724  a  Lord- 
Commissioner  to  the  Treasury.  Alxjut  1730 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  War  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  a  strong  Mip- 
porter  of  Walpole,  who  was  accustomed  to 
say  of  him,  "that  nothing  but  Yonge's 
character  could  keep  down  such  parts,  and 
nothing  but  his  parts  could  support  his 
Character."  In  1746  he  was  a  memlier  of  the 
committee  for  managing  the  impeachment  of 
Lord  Lovat. 

York  (Latin.  Eboraemn;  Old  English, 
For/unt  ie)  was  the  capital  of  Itoman  Britain, 
a  fortress  where  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Sixth  Legion,  and  for  a  time  of  tho  Ninth, 
were  situated,  and  the  site  of  an  important 
colony.  Its  two  rivers,  the  Ousi>  and  the 
Foss,  strengthened  its  walls,  and  tho  former 
Bade  it  an  important  commercial  centre.  Con- 
stant us  Chlorus  died  there,  and  Constantine 
the  Oreat  was  there  hailed  Emperor  by  his 
troops  (306  a.d.).  It  was  also  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  bishoprics  of  the  Romano- British 
Church.  Under  the  Anglian  kingB  it  pre- 
served its  position  a«  a  capital  ;  first  of 
Deira,  afterwards  of  the  greater  kingdom 


of  Ncrthumbria.  In  627  Paulinus  baptised 
King  Edwin  in  the  hastily -built  chapel 
where  the  cathedral  afterwards  rose.  J  he 
organisation  of  the  English  Church,  effected 
by  Theodore,  made  York  an  archbishopric, 
though  quite  dependent  on  Canterbury,  until 
Archbishop  Egbert  vindicated  its  claims  to 
metropolitan  independence.  In  867  it  was 
taken  by  the  Danes,  and  its  recovery  by 
Athelstan  took  place  in  937.  At  the  Con- 
quest it  contained  about  10,000  people.  It 
submitted  to  William,  who  built  a  castle 
there  in  1068.  It  was  taken  in  Sept.,  1069, 
by  an  English  revolt  aided  bv  a  Danish 
fleet,  but  retaken  by  William  without  oppo- 
sition at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  reign 
of  John,  York  had  a  merchant  gild,  ana 
possessed  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  During  tho 
long  wars  with  Scotland  it  was  verv  fre- 
quently the  meeting-place  of  Parliaments, 
In  1298  Edward  I.  ;  in  1314,  1318.  1319.  and 
1322  Edward  II.;  in  1328,  1332,  1333.  1334, 
and  1335  Edward  III.  held  sessions  at  York, 
and  again  in  1 464  a  Parliament  was  summoned 
thither  by  Edward  IV,  Its  commerce  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  although  diminished  by 
the  rise  of  Hull,  and  Edward  III.  for  a  time 
freed  the  staple  there.  Richard  II.  made  the 
city  a  county,  and  Henry  VI.  extended  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  Wapentake  of  tho 
Ainsty.  The  Yorkist  Icings  cultivated  the 
favour  of  the  citizens,  and  Richard  III. 
counted  them  his  trustiest  supporters.  York 
suffered  greatly  at  the  Reformation  from 
the  destruction  of  the  hospitals,  chapels, 
and  chantries  whic  h  abounded  there.  It  was 
captured  by  the  reikis  during  the  Pilgrimage 
of  (trace  i  1.336),  and  Ixi-ame  the  seat  of  the 
Council  of  the  North,  which  wus  erected 
there  during  those  disturbances.  At  York 
also  met  the  commission  which  commenced 
the  inquiry  into  the  charges  against  Mary 
(Jucen  of  Scots  (1568).  In  the  civil  wars  of 
the  next  century  the  city  played  a  still  mere 
important  part.  There,"  in  1642,  Charles  I. 
collected  his  ]vartisans,  and  the  surrender  of 
Y'ork  in  July,  1644,  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
north  of  England.  Its  occupation  by  Fairfax 
in  Jan.,  1660.  enabled  Monk  to  advance  into 
England,  and  materially  forwarded  the  Res- 
toration. Like  most  other  corporations  York 
lost  its  charter  in  1684,  and  had  it  restored  in 
Nov.,  1688.  In  the  same  month  Lord  Dauby 
seized  th?  city,  then  governed  by  Sir  John 
Reresby,  and  declared  for  a  free  Parliament 
and  the  Protestant  religion.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  York  probably  contained 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  Though  its  trade 
was  fast  diminishing,  and  its  political  weight 
decreased  as  groat  manufacturing  towns  grew 
up  in  the  north  of  England,  it  still  retained 
its  importance  as  a  social  centre.  "  What 
has  been,  and  is,  the  chief  support  of  the 
city  at  present,"  wrote  Drake  in  his  lli*tory 
of  York  (1737),  "  is  the  resort  to  and  residenco 
of  several  country  gentlemen  with  their 
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families  in  it."  As  the  judicial  and  political 
centre  of  the  largest  of  English  counties,  as 
the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  a  much  wider 
district,  it  continues  to  rank  amongst  the 
great  cities  of  England. 

Wellbeloved,  Eboracum ;  Drake,  Elovaeum. 
or  the  History  ana  Antiquiiimttf  York;  Davie*. 

I  ork   l;  '•  ;    Humes,   Yorkshire,  tost  and 

I'rtstnt  ;  Raiue,  Fasti  Eloracenses. 

York,  Akcmbishoi's  ok.  [Axchskhom.] 

York,  HotsE  or.  The  regal  house  of 
York  was  the  most  short-lived  of  our  dynas- 
ties. Beginning  with  the  proclamation  of 
Edward  IV.  (March  4.  1461;,  it  ended  with 
the  fall  of  Edward's  youngest  brother,  Richard, 
on  the  field  of  Bosworth  (Aug.  22,  1485).  It 
sprang  from  a  marriage,  made  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  between  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  and  Anne  Mortimer,  his  first 
cousin  twice  removed.  Richard  was  the 
younger  son  of  tho  fifth  son  of  Edward  III. 
(Edmund,  Duke  of  York),  and  Anne  was  the 
great  grand-daughter  of  the  third  son  (Ijonel, 
Duke  of  Clarence).  Thus  the  designation  of 
the  house  came  from  a  younger,  its  title  to 
the  crown  from  an  elder,  son  of  Edward  111. 
Another  Richard,  born  in  1410,  was  the  issue 
of  this  marriage,  and  as  early  as  1424  a  suc- 
cession of  events  had  made  this  Richard  heir 
general  of  Edward  HI.  It  came  about  in 
this  way.  The  Black  Prince's  line  expired 
with  Richard  I L  ;  King  Edward's  second  son 
died  in  his  infancy  ;  Lionel's  sole  child, 
Philippa,  and  her  husband,  Edmund  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March,  had  a  son,  Roger,  whoso 
children,  Edmund  and  Anne,  were  in  Henry 
V.'s  reign  the  only  descendants  of  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence.  In  1424  Edmund  died 
childless.  Consequently,  just  when  the  most 
inefficient  of  the  royal  descendants  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  Edward's  fourth  son.  was  beginning 
to  reign,  the  undoubted  representative  of  the 
third  was  growing  up  into  a  manly  vigour 
and  a  healthy  robustness  of  character,  which 
promised  a  really  competent  ruler.  Richard 
had  i.lso  become  the  only  representative  of 
the  family  of  York,  for  his  father,  having 
conspired  with  others  against  Henry  V.,  had 
been  beheaded  in  the  summer  of  1415,  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  his  uncle,  Edmund, 
Duke  of  York,  had  fallen  at  Agincourt,  leaving 
no  issue. 

Notwithstanding  his  father's  treason,  the 
full  favour  of  the  court  shone  ujs>n  Richard's 
path  from  the  first.  He  was  carefully  brought 
up  us  his  father's,  mother's,  and  uncle's  heir, 
and  was  allowed  to  connect  himself  by 
marriage  with  the  wide-spread  and  influential 
Neville  family,  whose  head.  Ralph,  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  had  indeed  been  his  guardian 
for  a  time.  He  wedded  Ralph's  daughter, 
Cicely,  and  thus,  when  the  big  moment  arrived, 
had  linked  to  his  aspirations  and  fortunes 
such  powerful  nobles  as  his  brothers-in-law, 
Richard  Neville,   Earl  of    {Salisbury,  and 


William,  Ix>rd   Fauconberg,  and  Richard's 
sons,  Richard.  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  John, 
Lord  Montacute ;  while  the  advisers  of  Henry 
VI.  took  every  pains  to  add  to  his  greatnes*. 
By  giving  him  command  in  France  and  then 
making  him  regent  there,  and  appointing  him 
to  the  Irish  lieutenancy,  they  threw  oppor- 
tunities in  his  way  which  he  was  able  and 
willing  to  turn  to  uccount.    lit*  was.  there- 
fore, between  1450  and   1460  the  fOMttOSl 
man  in  England.  Yet  his  claim  to  the  throne 
was  not   put  forward  till  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  in  Oct.,  1460.     Its  soundness  i* 
not  indisputable.  .Succession  to  the  crown  did 
not  then  follow  the  same  rule  ns  succession  to 
private  property ;  the  transmission  of  a  right 
to  the  throne  through  an  heiress,  suth  as 
Philippa  of  Clarence,  hnd  never  been  estab- 
lished, and,  even   if  it  were  admitted,  its 
virtue  was  destroyed  by  the  sixty  years'  pre- 
scription, the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  oft- 
repeated  oaths  of  allegiance,  that  made  for 
Henry's  right.     The  lords  of  Parliament 
shrank  from  giving  judgment,  and  Richard 
agreed  not  to  press  his  claim  on  lieing  de- 
clared Henry's  heir.    Slain  in  the  following 
December  with  his  second  son,  Edmund,  after 
the  fight  of  Wakefield,  he  left  his  rights  to 
his  eldest  son,  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  who 
soon  asserted  them  with  a  strong  hand.  Ed» 
ward  simply  seized  the  crown  on  March  4. 
1461.    The  victory  of  Towtou,  and  the  voice 
of  a  Parliament  that  nu  t  in  November,  rati- 
fied the  act.  and  Edward  IV.  was  recognised 
as  full  king  from  the  date  of  his  proclamation. 
Mismanagement,  and  the  alienation  of  War* 
wick,  expelled  him  from  the  kingdom  in  14  70, 
but  in  1471  he  recovered  his  royalty,  holdim; 
it  in  security  till  his  death  in  April,  1483.  By 
that  time  his  second  brother,  George,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  was  dead,  desjwtched,  on  a  condem- 
nation for  treason,  in  some  unknown  fashion : 
but  Edward  left  two  sons,  Edward,  called  the 
Fifth,  and  Richard,  and  five  daughters.  His 
youngest  brother,  however,  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  cunningly  supplanted  and  then 
murdered  the  two  sons,  reigning  as  Richard 
III.  for  two  years.  Richard's  crimes  estranged 
from  him  several  staunch  Yorkists,  who  then 
promoted  a  marriage  between  Edward  I  V.'s 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  Henry  Tudor. 
Before  the  combination  that  ensued  Richard 
perished  on  Bosworth  Field  on  Aug.  22,  1485. 
Henry  married  Elizabeth,  and  thus  the  rival 
houses  coalesced.    Another  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward I  V.'s  married  the  Earl  of  Devon,  ana 
was  the  mother  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  so 
fortunate  and  unfortunate  in  Henry  VHP's 
reign.    Clarence,  who  wns  married  to  th? 
Earl  of  Warwick's  elder  daughter.  Isabella, 
left  two  children,  Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  was  kept  in  prison  by  Henry  VII.  till 
complicity  with  a  design  of  Perkin  Warbeck'* 
led  to  his  execution,  and  Margaret,  created 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  executed  bv  Henry 
I  VIII.    The  chief  historical  distinction  of  the 
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house  of  York  is,  that  it  was  the  first  to  sot 
the  fashion  of  constitutional  despotism  in 
England. 

Gairdner,  Richard  III.;  Stubbs.  Con.t.  Hid., 
vol.  iii.  [J.  R.] 

York,  Edmund  ok  Lanolby,  Duke  op 
(A.  1341,  d.  1402},  was  the  fifth  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.  In  1362  he  waa  made  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  and  on  the  accession  of  Hit-hard 
11.  waa  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  re- 
gency. He  did  nut  take  any  prominent  part 
in  the  battles  of  his  nephew's  reign,  but  in 
1385  was  made  Duke  of  York,  and  in  1399, 
during  the  kings  absence  in  Ireland,  waa 
appointed  regent.  On  bolingbroke's  landing, 
\  urk  raised  a  force  to  oppose  him,  but  finding 
him  more  powerful  than  he  had  expected,  he 
was  induced  to  make  terms  with  him,  and  to 
believe  that  Henry  had  no  traitorous  designa 
against  the  king.  Sul>sequently  he  proposed 
to  Richard  to  resign  the  crown,  thereby  pre- 
serving a  semblance  of  legality  to  what  was 
in  reulity  a  revolution.  After' this  he  retired 
to  his  domain,  where  he  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  He  figures  aa  a  weak  man,  of 
moderate  views,  and  always  ready  by  medi- 
ation to  prevent  civil  strife.  His  desertion 
jf  Richard,  whose  representative  he  was  in 
England,  can  scarcely  be  palliated,  particularly 
as,  if  he  had  made  a  firm  stand  on  hearing  of 
Bolingbroke's  landing,  the  tiarous  would  pro- 
bably have  submitted.  Edmund  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel  of  Castile,  and  secondly  to  Joan, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Holand,  Earl  of  Kent. 

York,  Ei»wahi),  Di  Ki.  or  (d.  1415),  was 
the  son  of  Edmund  of  Lingley.  In  the  life- 
time of  his  father  lie  was  created  Earl  of 
Rutland,  and  subsequently  Duke  of  Albemarle 
by  Richard  II.  He  accompanied  the  king 
on  his  expedition  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1399, 
but,  on  learning  of  Bolingbroke's  success, 
deserted  Richard.  Henry  deprived  him  of 
his  dukedom,  but  despite  the  fact  that  Lord 
Fitzwaltor  and  many  other  liarons  accused 
him  of  abetting  Richard  in  his  tyrannical 
acts,  ho  received  no  other  punishment.  In 
1400  he  conspired  with  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don and  others  against  Henry,  but  turned 
traitor,  and  revmled  the  plot  to  the  king.  He 
accompanied  Henry  V.  to  France,  and  was 
one  of  the  commanders  in  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  where  ho  was  slain.  He  married 
Philippa,  daughter  of  Lord  Mohun,  but  left 
no  i*sue. 

York,  Fkfi>krkk  Ai  oistvs,  Dike  op 
[h.  1763.  d.  1827),  was  the  second  son  of 
George  III.,  and,  as  early  as  his  elder  brother, 
broke  away  from  the  rigid  discipline  by  whi<  h 
their  parents  fondly  hoped  to  preserve  them 
from  the  evils  of  the  world.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  created  Duke  of  York  and 
Allianv,  and  Earl  of  Ulster.  But  already  in 
hia  third  year  he  had  been  elevated  by  his 


father  to  the  half-secularised  bishopric  of 
Osnabruck.  In  1791  he  married  Charlotte, 
eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  William,  King 
of  Prussia,  when  his  income  was  increased 
by  u  vote  of  £30,000  per  annum.  In 
1793  he  was  placed  in  command  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Netherlands,  to  act  with 
the  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobuig  against  France. 
Though  giving  some  proofs  of  personal 
gallantry,  he  soon  made  it  clear  that  his 
royal  hirth  was  his  only  qualification  for 
command.  Fortunately  for  England  the 
duke  became  disgusted  at  his  want  of 
success,  and  retreated,  leaving  Abercromby 
in  command.  As  a  reward  for  the  military 
ability  displayed  in  this  campaign,  he  was  ia 
1795  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  tho 
Forces,  and  in  1 799  was  again  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  an  expedition  to  tho  Low 
Countries,  in  which,  however,  the  only 
successes  gained  were  due  to  Abercromby. 
The  campaign  finallv  ended  in  a  disgraceful 
convention  with  the  French.  The  duke  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  office  because  of  tho 
shameful  disclosures  as  to  the  way  in  which 
he  allowed  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Clarke,  to 
influence  the  military  apixnutments,  but  was 
later  restored  to  his  old  office  under  his 
brother's  regency.  His  last  act  in  public  life 
was  a  most  violent  speech  in  the  House  of 
J^ords  against  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1826. 
In  January,  1827,  he  died. 

York,  Richarii,  Di  ke  op  (A.  circa  1410,  d. 
1460),  was  the  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, by  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger,  Earl  of 
March.  In  1425  he  was  relieved  from  the 
effects  of  his  father's  attainder,  and  succeeded 
to  the  estates  and  titles  of  his  uncles,  Edward, 
Duke  of  Y'ork,  and  Edmund,  Earl  of  March. 
In  1430  he  was  made  Constable  of  England, 
in  1432  he  was  appointed  guardian  of  tho 
coast  of  Normandy,  and  in  1436  was  mado 
regent  of  France,  and  advanced  with  an  army 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  In  the  next 
year  he  was  recalled,  but  in  1440  waa  ap- 
pointed regent  again,  holding  office  till  1445. 
In  1449  he  was  made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  governed  that  country  with  groat  wisdom 
and  moderation  during  the  one  year  for 
which  he  held  this  post.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1450  he  came  prominently  forward 
as  the  opponent  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  He 
was  as  popular  as  Somerset  was  tniious,  and 
had  powerful  allies  in  the  Nevilles,  with  whom 
he  waa  closely  connected  by  his  marriage  with 
Cecily,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  'Westmore- 
land. In  1451  a  proposal  was  made  in 
Parliament  that  York  should  be  declared  heir 
to  the  crown,  but  this  was  not  seriously  enter- 
tained, and  the  proposer  was  imprisoned.  In 
1452  York,  declaring  that  his  sole  object  was 
to  rid  the  king  of  Somerset  and  other  evil 
counsellors,  raised  a  force,  and  marched  to 
London.  Henry  met  him  at  Blackheath,  and 
York  laid  before  him  a  bill  of  accusation 
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Against  Somerset,  at  the  same  time  swearing 
fealty  t<»  the  king,  and  pranking  for  the 
future  to  «ue  for  remedy  in  legal  form.  The 
birth  <if  a?i  heir  to  Henry  in  1453  deprived 
York  of  itll  hotM)  of  succeeding  peacefully  to 
the  throne,  while  the  imbecility  of  the  king 
gave  him  the  office  of  Protector,  which  he 
held  till  Henry's  recovery  in  1465,  Somerset 
being  in  prison  during  thin  jHtriod.  On  the 
kind's  restoration  to  health  York  was  dis- 
united and  Somerset  reinstated.  The  first 
buttle  of  St.  Albans  followed,  in  which  the 
Litter  was  slain,  and  the  king  shortly  after- 
wards becoming  once  more  imbecile,  York 
was  again  appointed  Protector.  When  in 
Feb.,  1455.  II  lenry  recovered,  and  York  was 
relieved  of  his  office,  two  years  of  comparative 
peace  followed,  and  in  March,  1457»  a  great 
pacification  took  place  at  St.  Paul's.  The 
misgovernment  and  misfortunes  of  the 
country,  and  the  alienation  of  the  Nevilles 
give  Vork  another  opportunity  in  1459.  The 
Yorkists  were  marching  south  when  Lord 
Audley  tried  to  stop  them  at  Blore  Heath, 
but  was  defeated,  and  '.tie  was  imminent  at 
Ludlow  when  the  defection  of  Trollop  alarmed 
the  Yorkists,  and  they  fled.  The  duke  went 
to  In  land,  and  in  the  Parliament  held  at 
Coventry  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  attainted. 
In  1460  the  Yorkist  lords  planned  a  return  to 
England,  and  York  issued  a  manifesto  against 
the  royal  ministers.  The  battle  of  North- 
ampton placed  the  king  at  their  mercy,  and 
the  Parliament  which  met  repealed  the  duke's 
attainders.  York  now  for  the  first  time 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne,  and  after  a 
long  discussion  a  compromise  was  effected,  by 
which  Henry  was  to  retain  the  crown  during 
his  life-time,  after  which  it  was  to  revert  to 
York  and  his  heirs.  Meanwhile  the  duke 
tuid  his  sons  were  not  to  molest  the  king, 
any  attempt  on  the  duke's  life  was  made 
high  treason,  and  the  principality  of  Wales 
was  handed  over  to  him.  However,  Margaret, 
who  refused  to  recognise  this  arrangement, 
had  been  collecting  an  army  in  the  north, 
and  against  her  the  Duke  of  York  marched. 
The  battle  of  Wakefield  ensued  on  the  last 
day  of  the  war,  when  York  was  slain.  His 
head  was  placed  on  the  walls  of  York,  gar- 
nished with  a  paper  crown,  but  was  taken 
down  after  the  b-tttle  of  Towton.  By  his 
marriage  with  Cecily  Neville  the  duke  had 
eight  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  four 
sons  and  one  daughter  died  in  childhood.  Of 
the  others,  Kdward  and  Kichard  became 
kings,  F.dmund  was  killed  at  Wakefield,  and 
lieorge  was  created  Puke  of  Clarence.  His 
daughters  were  Anne,  who  married  the  Puke 
of  Exeter,  and  secondly  Sir  J.  St.  L>ger; 
Eii&ils  th.  who  married  John.  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
and  Margaret,  who  married  Charles  the  Bold, 
Puke  of  Burgundy. 

Hnxijf h»m.  Sh->.  uK.lsr  tk*  Hohm  of  L-tnnutrr  : 
H  .ir»  or  tKt  nt  (Rolls  SeruM;; 


Yorke,  Chahles  (b.  17*23,  d.  1770).  was  the 
second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Hardwicke. 
Called  to  the  bar  in  1743,  he  soon  obtained  a 
largo  practice,  and  in  the  next  year  made  his 
reputation  as  a  jurist  by  the  publication  of 
Sums  CoutideratiuMi  on  the  Lau  u  of  Forfeiture 
for  High  Treaton.  In  1747  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Rcigate,  and  in  Nov..  1 756, 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General.  In  the 
following  July  he  was  doomed  to  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment when  Pitt  insisted  on  making 
Piatt  Attorney-General  over  his  head.  For 
this  slight  he  never  quite  forgave  Pitt,  and 
on  the  accession  of  George  III.  attached 
himself  to  Bute.  On  Pratt's  appointment  to 
the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pitas 
in  Jan.,  176*2,  he  became  Attorney-GeneraL 
Bute's  administration,  however,  was  short- 
lived, and  early  in  1763,  he  made  way  for  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton.  Out  of  office  Yorke' s  re- 
putation in  the  House  rose.  He  strongly 
condemned  the  action  of  the  government  in 
issuing  general  warrants.  In  1765  he  became 
again  Attorney-General  during  the  Rocking- 
ham administration,  but  resigned  his  office  on 
their  falling  in  the  following  year,  and  con- 
tinued in  opposition  until  the  last  few  davs  of 
his  life,  but  his  activity  was  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  the  courts,  and  was  not  employed 
I  in  any  vigorous  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment Towurda  the  beginning  of  1770.  on 
tho  resignation  of  Lord  Camden,  he  was 
offered  the  chancellorship — a  post  which  he 
accepted  after  having  declined  it  twice. 
Within  a  week  of  this  date  he  died,  suspected 
of  having  put  an  end  to  his  own  bfe  by 


opbell,  Lite*  of  the  Chancellor*  ;  Trev*lj»n, 
Early  Life  of  Far  ;  Jesse.  Jfrm'xr  of  George  III. ; 
Walpole,  memoir  of  Geory*  III. ;  Roc  knur  ham. 
Memoir  ;  Letter*  of  J  km  on. 

Yorke,  Sir  Roland  i/t.  1587).  was  a  "  sol- 
dier of  fortune,"  who  was  the  bitter  enemy 
of  Leicester,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  treacherr 
of  Sir  WiUiam  Stanley  in  delivering  up 
Peventer  to  the  Spaniards  (1587).  At  the 
same  time  Yorke  himself  gave  up  the  forts  at 
Zutphen,  of  which  he  was  in  command,  and 
went  over  to  Philip. 

Yorktown,  Thk  Si  'limn  or  (Oct.  19, 
1781),  is  memorable  as  the  last  important 
act  of  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
Early  in  August  Cornwallis  had.  in  obedient 
to  orders  from  Clinton,  withdrawn  into  York- 
town,  a  place  whose  safety  n-quiissi  a  naval 
superiority  in  its  defenders,  and  at  this 
time  that  superiority  had  passed  away  to 
the  French,  who  had  a  large  fleet  under 
Pe  Grasse  in  those  waters.  Cornwallis 
aw  ire  of  the  danger  of  his  position,  •■spe- 
cially so  when,  on  Sept.  28.  the  combine  i 
French  and  American  armies  appeared  in 
si»rht.    On  Oct.  1  the  investment  was  o«. 
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pleted,  and  works  were  begiA  with  a  view  to 
the  bombardment  of  the  English  position. 
After  un  ineffectual  attempt  to  carry  the  in- 
fantry across  the  strait  into  Gloucester,  a  small 
town  on  the  opposite  headland,  Cornwallis 
tent  a  flag  of  truce  proposing  to  capitulate  on 
condition  that  the  garrisons  of  Gloucester  and 
Yorktown  should  be  sent  home  on  their  word 
of  honour  not  ugain  to  serve  against  America 
or  her  allies.  Washington  would  not  accept 
these  terms,  and  finally  CornwaUis  sur- 
rendered his  public  stores  and  artillery  in  the 
two  foils,  as  well  as  all  the  shipping  in  the 
harbour,  the  men  to  remain  prisoners  of  war 
in  America,  the  ships  to  become  the  property 
of  France.  With  the  surrender  at  Yorktown 
the  war  was  virtually  at  an  end. 

Bancroft,  HUtory  of  United  Statu ;  MaLon, 

Young,  Arthur  (b.  1741,  d.  1820),  was  a 
writer  of  numerous  works  on  agriculture  and 
rural  economy,  to  collect  information  on 
which  subjects  he  made  numerous  journeys 
through  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. In  1784  he  published  a  periodical  work 
called  tho  Annate  of  Agriculture.  In  1789  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Young's  works,  especially  his 
1'oltticnl  Arithmetic  (1774)  and  his  Travel* 
(1792),  are  of  very  great  value  for  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  state  of  society,  trade,  and 
agriculture  in  England,  Ireland/and  France. 
Young's  account  of  France,  which  he  visited 
on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  is  of  singular 
interest 

Young,  Robekt  (</.  1700),  one  of  the 
most  disreputable  informers  of  tho  se  venteenth 
century,  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  tho  Irish 
Church,  but  was  expelled  from  his  first  parish 
for  immorality,  and  from  his  third  for  bigamy. 
In  1684  he  was  convicted  of  having  forged 
Sincroft's  signature,  and  was  sentenced  to  the 
pillory  and  imprisonment.  When  Monmouth's 
insurrection  broke  out  he  gave  witness  of  a 
pretended  conspiracy  in  Suffolk  airainst  the 
king,  but  his  evidence  was  proved  to  be  false. 
After  the  Revolution  he  determined  to  become 
an  accuser  of  tho  Jacobites,  and  concocted  a 
story  of  a  plot  against  William  and  Mary.  In 
1692,  he  forged  a  paper  purporting  to  "be  an 
association  for  tho  restoration  of  the  banished 
king,  to  which  ho  appended  tho  names  of 
Marlborough,  C'ornbury,  Salisbury,  Sancroft, 
and  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  A  sub- 
ordinate agent  named  Blackhead  dropj*  d  the 
paper  in  one  of  Sprat's  flower-pots.  Young 
thereupon  laid  information  before  the  Privy 
Council.  Marlborough  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  Sprat  taken  into  custody,  but  the 
document  could  not  be  found.  Blackhead 
thereupon  rescued  it  from  its  hiding-place, 
and  gave  it  to  Young,  who  had  it  conveyed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  when  con- 
fronted by  Sprat,  Blackhead  lost  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  confessed  all.    Young,  however, 


with  unblushing  effrontery  persisted  in  his 
denial.  Young  was  imprisoned  and  piUoried. 
He  was  finally  hanged  for  coining. 

Young  England  Party*  T,,E>  WBS  thp 
name  given  to  a  group  of  Tory  politicians 
during  the  Corn-Law  struggles  of  1842— 4o, 
mostly  young  members  of  aristocratic  families. 
They  came  prominently  before  the  public  in 
the  autumn  of  1844.  It  was  the  theory  oi  the 
Young  England  Party  that  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  relation  between  rich 
and  poor  should  be  restored.  The  landowners 
and  wealthy  classes  were  to  be  the  benevolent 
protectors  and  leaders,  while  the  poor  were  to 
be  obedient  and  trustful  dependents.  Every 
effort  was  to  be  made  to  improve  the  material 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  firm  resistance  wus  to  be 
offered  to  the  levelling  spirit  of  the  age,  to 
free-trade,  and  to  the  principles  of  the  Libe- 
rals generally.  Combined  with  a  good  deal 
of  coxcombry  and  conceit,  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  usefulness  in  the  Young  Englanders. 
"  What  tho  Tractarian  priesthood  were  at 
this  time  requiring  of  their  flocks,"  says  Miss 
Martincau,  "  the  Young  England  politicians 
were  striving  for  with  the  working  classes ; 
and  the  spectacle  was  seen  of  Sunday  sjMjrts 
encouraged,  as  in  the  old  Catholic  times  ;  and 
popular  festivals  revived  at  which  young 
lords  and  members  of  Parliament  pulled  off 
their  coats  to  play  cricket  with  the  lal»ourers, 
or  moved  about  among  the  crowd  in  the  park 
cr  on  the  green,  in  the  style  of  the  feudal 
superior  of  old."  In  Parliament  the  Young 
England  (loliticians,  affecting  to  believe  in 
the  "Old  Tory  principles "  of  the  preceding 
century,  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  noisy  opposition  to  the  Whigs.  They 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  vio- 
i  lently  attacked  Peel  for  his  change  of  policy, 
j  and  "declined  to  join  tha  Peelites.  Among 
their  most  prominent  members  were  Lord  J. 
Manners,  and  the  Hon.  G.  Smythe,  member 
for  Canterbury ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  lent  them 
his  support,  and  was  looked  upon  in  some  sort 
as  their  leader. 

Mnrtinenu,  lf.it.  of  the  P<act,  ii.  520. 

Young  Ireland  Party.  The  group  of 

men  known  under  this  name,  among  whom 
Gavan  Duffy,  Meagher,  and  Mitchell  are  the 
best  known,  were  at  fir>t  followers  of 
O'Connell,  and  did  much  for  the  Irish  cause 
by  writing  p'ipers,  historical  romances,  and 
national  songs,  and  by  publishing  old  on<  s. 
In  1843  they  separated  from  O'Connell  after 
his  failure  to  repel  force  by  force  at  Clontarf. 
anil  began  to  be  known  r.s  the  Physical  Force 
Party.  In  1848  Smith  O'Brien  became  their 
leader,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  futile 
attempt  at  rebellion,  many  of  them  were 
sentenced  to  transportation,  or  at  least  had  to 
leave  Ireland.  Some  of  them,  like  Gavan 
Duffy,  attained  high  distinction  in  the 
colonies. 
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Ze  matin  Shah  (<f.  1802),  the  ruler  of 
Afghanistan,  threatened  to  invade  India 
during  the  yefttl  1 796-98,  and  even  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Tippoo  Sultan.  Lord 
Wellesley,  however,  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Persia  against  him,  and  internal  factions 
prevented  his  intended  invasion.  He  was 
slain  during  the  civil  war  in  1802. 

Zemindars,  The,  are  Indian  revenue 
officers,  to  whom  the  right  of  collecting  so 
much  revenue  was  originally  farmed  out  by  the 
Mogul  dynasty.  These  ol  tfacers  tended  to  be- 
come hereditary,  and  thus  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  an  aristocracy  collecting  tribute  from 
the  land,  a  quota  of  which  was  paid  into  tho 
coffers  of  tho  state.  In  Cornwallis's  settle- 
ment of  Bengal  these  tax-gatherers  were 
elevated  into  landed  aristocracy,  on  the 
model  of  the  English.  The  term  "zemin- 
dar "  has  consequently  become  identified 
in  meaning  with  the  expression  "  landed 
proprietor. 

Zulestem,  William  Henry  Nassau 
(d.  1709),  was  greatly  trusted  by  William  of 
Orange,  afterwards  William  III.,  and  em- 
ployed by  him  in  the  intrigues  with  the 
English  Opposition  in  1687.  Ho  was  sent  to 
congratulate  King  James  on  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  When  William  invaded 
England.  Zulestein  was  sent  to  James  declin- 
ing a  proposed  conference  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  On  the  accession  of  William  he 
was  made  Master  of  the  Robes.  In  1691  he 
accompanied  William  to  . Holland.  In  1695 
Zulestein  was  created  Earl  of  Rochford,  and 
received  large  grants  of  propeity  in  Ireland, 
which  were  attacked  by  the  Commons  in  the 
Resumption  Bill. 

Macsulay,  HUt.  of  England. 

Znlnland.  In  January,  1879,  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  British  and  the  Zulu 


king,  Cetewayo,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the 
latter  to  make  reparation  for  the  raids  by  his 

!  subjects  upon  Natal.  A  British  force  under 
Lord  Chelmsford  crossed  the  frontier,  bat 
was  surprised  and  attacked  at  Isandhlwana 
(Jan.  22,  1879),  and  defeated  with  the 
slaughter  of  several  hundred  British  troops. 
The  war  was  continued,  and  on  July  4,  18.su, 
Cetowayo  was  completely  defeated  at  L'lundi, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  and  w*a 
sent  to  Capetown.  Zululand  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  principalities  under 
the  native  chiefs,  and  a  "  Reserve  "  territory 
on  the  borders  of  Natal,  with  a  British 
Resident  to  watch  over  the  country,  was  in- 
stituted. In  1883  Cetewayo  was  allowed  to 
visit  England,  and  subsequently  was  replaced 
(Jan.  26,  1883)  in  possession  of  a  large  part 
of  his  dominions.  The  result,  after  some 
months  of  continual  fighting  between  Ctte- 
wavo  and  the  most  powerful  of  his  rivals, 
Usibcpu,  was  that  Cetewayo  was  driven  from 
hisithrone  (July,  1883),  and  soon  afterwards 
died  (Feb.  8,  1884).  The  country  remained 
in  a  state  of  considerable  disorder,  owing  to 
civil  war  among  the  chiefs,  aided  by  adven- 
turers from  the  Transvaal;  and  in  1888  a 
rebellion  of  Dinirulu  was  crushed,  and 
the  country  annexed.  In  1905-6  the  Zulu* 
grew  res  l  leas  under  the  imposition  of  a  poll- 

'  tax,  and  fighting  occurred  between  the.nati  v« 
and  colonial  troops.    A  larg*  colonial  forte 

!  was  raised  and  the  rebellion  suppressed  after 

'  some  heavy  fighting.    [South  Africa.] 

Zntphen,  The  Battle  op  (Sept.  22, 
1586),  was  fought  in  Guelderland  between 
the  Spaniards  under  the  Prince  of  Parma  and 
the  English  forces,  who  were  assisting  the 
Dutch,  under  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and 
Essex  and  Lord  Willoughby  The  English 
were  besieging  Zutphen,  and  attempted  to 
cut  off  a  force  which  was  bringing  provisions 
to  the  beleaguered  garrison  ;  but  were  com- 
pletely foiled.  The  battle  is  famous  as  the 
one  in  which  8ir  Philip  Sidney  received  bit 
death-wound. 

Motley,  Dutch  BspMic 
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